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ROYAL HIGHNESS 


FREDERIC 


PRINCE Of W ALES. 


V preſuming to offer to Your ROYAL HIOHN ESS 
this Tranſlation, is in ſome meaſure juſtified by the 
Nature of the Subject, and Reaſon of the Thing. For 
Hiſtory, however uſeful to others, is infinitely more ſo 
to a Prince, and particularly the Hiſtory of that Crown 
He is born to wear. How inſtructive, as well as agree- 
able, muſt a fair and impartial Narration of the Lives 
and Actions of a long Series of Predeceſſors be to Him? 
And that Such is the following Hiſtory, originally pen- 
ned by a Foreigner, who had no Party to ſerve, or Intereſt to promote, may 


be undoubtedly concluded from the univerſal Approbation it every where 
meets with. 


HRE then, as from a faithful Monitor, uninfluenced by Hopes or 


. Fears, Your ROYAL HIOHNESS will learn, in general, That to a Prince 


nothing is ſo pernicious as Flattery; nothing ſo valuable as Truth: 
That proportionable to his People's Liberty and Happineſs will be his 
VOD. I. | a Glory 


— —ää—— — 


D E D I- CAF IT ON. 


Glory and Strength: That true Valour conſiſts not in deſtroying, but pro- 
tecting Mankind; not in cogquering Kingdoms, but defending them from 
Violence: That a Prince's moſt ſecret Counſels, Motives and Purſuits, will 
probably one day be publiſhed and rigorouſly judged ; and, however flat- 


tered whilſt living, yet when dead, he will be treated as his Actions have 


deſerved, with Honour or Reproach, with Veneration or Contempt, 


Mo x x particularly, Your Rovrar, Hicnuxess will Here perceive, 
that foreign Acquiſitions and Conqueſts were generally fatal to England, 
all Increaſe of Empire burdenſom to her, except That of the Ocean, which 
can never be too extenſive, as it enlarges and protects her Trade, the 
principal Fountain of her Riches and Grandeur. 


Boer above all, you will Here fee the Origin and Nature of cur Ex- 
cellent Conſtitution, where the Prerogatives of the Crown, and Privileges 
of the Subject are ſo happily proportioned, that the King and the People 
are inſeparably united in the ſame Intereſts and Views. You will obſerve 
that this Union, though talked of by even the moſt Arbitrary Princes 
with reſpe& to their Subjects, is peculiar to the Erg/iſh Monarchy, and 
the moſt ſolid Foundation of the Sovereign's Glory, and the People's Hap- 
pineſs. 


AccoRDINGLY, you will Here conſtantly find, that in the Reigns where 
this Union was cultivated, the Kingdom flouriſhed, and the Prince was 
glorious, powerful, truſted, beloved. On the contrary, when, by an Ar- 
bitrary Diſpoſition, or evil Counſels, it was interrupted, the Conſtitution 
languiſhed, mutual Confidence vaniſhed, Diſtruſt, Jealouſy, Diſcord aroſe; 
and when entirely broken, as was unfortunately ſometimes the Caſe, Con- 
fuſion and Civil Wars enſued. 


As this Union, ſo effential to our Government, was by Your Royal 
Grandfather, and is by His Preſent Majeſty, Your Royal Father, ſteddily 
adhered to, ſo it is with extreme Satisfaction preſumed, that the ſame Ad- 
herence will diſtinguiſh Your Royar Hicuntss's future Reign, a Pre- 
ſumption grounded upon Your many noble Endowments, but chietly on. 
that Foundation of all other, as well as Royal, Virtues, a generous Mind, 
which naturally abhors Oppreſſion and Tyranny. 


PxESUMING on this known Generofity, I moſt humbly intreat Your 
ROYAL HiGnness's gracious Acceptance of this Addreſs and Tranſlation, 
and beg leave to have the Honour of ſubſcribing my ſelf, with profound 
Reſpect and Submiſſion, 


2 ny 


Your ROWYV AL HiGuNEess's 


Moft humble, moſt dutiful, 


And moſt obedient Servant, 


N. TIN U ATL. 
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n EN Mr. Rajfin firſt begun this 
Work, he little thought of writing a 
r 5 compleat Hiſtory of England. His long 
14 lay in our Iſland giving him an oppor- 
bunity of learning our Language; and 
bis Poſt in the Army, during the War 
n lreland, even obliging him to it, he 
diligently applied himſelf to the reading 

of Engliſh Books, and particularly of ſuch as treated of the Go- 
vernment and Hiſtory of England, after the Norman Conqueſt, 
As the defire of knowledge continually increaſes, and being 
maſte1 of his time, he was not ſatisfied with underſtanding the 
Nature, but wiſhed alſo to know the Original, of the Eng- 
lih Conſtitution. To this end, he thought. it neceſſary to 
peruſe carefully the Hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, who in- 
troduced this form of Government into Great-Britain, He 
found this Study to be very diſcouraging, the Hiſtory of 
the Anglo-Saxms being like a vaſt Foreſt, where the Tra- 
veller, with great difficulty, finds a few narrow paths to 
guide his wandering ſteps. It was this however that in- 
ſpired him with the deſign of clearing this part of the Eng- 
1% Hiſtory, by removing the rubbiſh, and carrying on the 
Thread fo, as to give at leaſt a general Knowledge. For 
this purpoſe, he was indiſpenſably obliged to ſhow, how 
the Saxons came to ſend Troops into Great-Britain, and 
why a Conqueſt, which had coſt them ſo much, was aban- 
doned by the Romans. In a word, he fixed the beginning 


- 
_—— *- 
* * 


of his Hiſtory to the time of Julius Ceſar, who firſt at- 


tempted to conquer our Iſland, intending to conclude with 
the Norman Conqueſt, But not knowing how to em- 
ploy his time better, and beſides finding, that after the Con- 
queſt, the Scene was changed, and from a wild Foreſt he 
was entered into a cultivated Country, where the way was 
eaſy, he reſolved to proceed, However, when he came to 
the Reign of Henry II, he was upon the point of relin- 
quiſhing bis Work, of which the beginning gave him no 
incouragement, when an unexpected aſſiſtance, not onl 
induced him to continue it, but alſo to form the project 
of a much larger Hiſtory than what he at firſt intended, 
This aſſiſtance was RyMeR's FoEDERa, communicated to 
our Author by the famous de Clerc, to whom, being then 
publiſhing at the Government's charge, the Volumes were 
ſent by the Lord Halifax, a great Promoter of that no- 
ble Work, 

F his Collection, conſiſting then of ſeventeen Folios, 
which are lately reprinted with two additional Volumes, 
was of infinite ſervice to our Author in compiling his 
Hiſtory, and enabling him to clear numberleſs things which 
remained in obſcurity, It afforded him means, 1. To 
rectify the Dates in many places. 2. To diſcover a great 
number of errors in the beſt Engliſh, Scotch, French, Ita- 
lian, and Spaniſh Hiſtorians, 3. To decide, on many oc- 
caſions, concerning the contrarieties between the Hiſtori- 
ans. 4. To inifert in his Hiſtory many Events, wholly o- 
mitted, or but ſlightly mentioned by others. In a word, 
it is This that chiefly diſtinguiſhes his Hiſtory from all 
that have appeared before this Collection was publiſhed. For 


it is eaſy to ſee what an advantage it was to him, ſince it 
contains Treaties of Peace, Truce, League, Marriages, 
Commerce, made by the Kings of England with other 
Princes; Ambaſſadors Inſtructions; their Letters and In- 
formations, as well concerning their own Negotiations, as 


the affairs of the Courts to which they were ſent; very 
inſtructive Memoirs upon affairs confuſedly ſpoken of by 
the Hiſtorians ; Letters Patents; Orders; Safe Conducts ; 
with numberleſs other Papers, which cannot be ranged un- 
der general Heads, and which are of great uſe to a Hiſ- 
torian. All theſe Mr. Rapin was ſo well acquainted with, 
that he has publiſhed Abſtracts of ſeventeen Volumes, to 
ſhow the relation of theſe Act to the Hiſtory of Fng- 
land. This Work to a Man lefs verſed in the E rg liſh 
Hiſtory than Mr. Raprii, would require his whole life; 
but to him, who knew the intent and motive of every 
Act, it was only a diverſion. By the way, it may be 
added, that Mr. Rapin had a thorough knowledge of our 
Parties and Factions, as appears in his Diſſertation en the 
IWhigs and Tories, publiſhed in 1717, and tranſlated into 
Engliſh, Dutch, Daniſh, and twice into High- Dutch. 

The advantage which the uſe of Rrmer's Collection, 
gave Mr. Rapin over all our Hiſtorians, ſerves, in great 
meaſure, to remove the objection of his being a Foreigner, 
which naturally ariſes in the mind of an Engliſhman. But 
if it is farther conſidered, that beſides this advantage, he 
not only carefully peruſed all the Exgliſbp Hiſtorians, but alſo 
confronted them with thoſe of the neighbouring States, 
whether they wrote in Latin, French, Italian, or Spaniſh, 
it muſt be owned this objection entirely vaniſhes, and that 
ſuppoſing his judgment and capacity equal to the Work, 
(which the Publick by an uncommon approbation ſeems 
to allow) he was in all other reſpects as well qualified as 
any Engliſbman can be. | 

As his aſſiſtances were extraordinary; fo there's reaſon 
to believe his impartiality uncommon. For beſides his pri- 
vilege, as a Foreigner, of freely ſpeaking the truth, with- 
out fear of oftending any Party, he had no motive or in- 
tereſt to induce him to be partial to England, or any of 
the neighbouring States. His Life was equally ſpent in 
France, England, Holland, and Germany. During the 
ſeventeen years he was employed in this Work, he had 
no Poſt or Penſion, nor exerciſed any Profeſſion, which 
might bias him to one Nation more than another, and as 
he had no particular obligations to any of the forementioned 
States, ſo he had no reaſon to complain of ever receiving 
the leaſt injuſtice, 

But notwithſtanding his endeavours to be entirely impat- 
tial, he plainly foreſaw, People's prejudices in favour of 
their own Nation, would prevent them from doing him 
juſtice upon ſeveral occaſions. But this was a Rock he 
could not avoid. How is it poſſible, for inſtance, to relate 
the Conteſts between the Engliſß and Scots, to the ſatisſac- 
tion of both? The War between them in the XI'Vth Cen- 
tury, concerning the Sovereignty of the Kings of England 
over Scetland, cannot be deſcribed with its Cauſes and 
Circumſtances, without exaſperating the one or the other, 
The Scots are perſuaded, Edward I. acted very unjuſtly 
with their Anceſtors, and that his Grandſon Edward III 
was not more ſcrupulous. The Englih, on the contrary, 
believe, their Kings had Then and long Before an uncon- 
teſtable right of Sovereignty over all Scotland, and that Ed- 
ward the Firft's War upon that account was very lawful, 
Our Author has declared for the Scots, as believing the 
Truth on their fide. For which reaſon he has endeavou- 
red to ſet this whole affair in the cleareſt light poſſible, 


thinking it the duty of a Hiſtorian, to correct ſuch errors 
a8 


r ard 
Nature of 

tbe Engliſh 
Conflitution, 


as have gathered ſtrength from Time, or from the negli- 
gence and prejudices of former Writers. Ke : 

The quarrel between Edward III and Philip de Yalois, 
in which ſo much blood was ſpilt, is another inſtance 
wherein it is almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe both the Engliſb 
and French. Among the French, the Salic Law is a Noli 
me tangere. To ſatisfy them, not only the Antiquity of 
that Law muſt be acknowledged, but the Senſe and Ex- 
tent muſt alſo be left unexamined. The Eugliſb, on their 
ſide, are no leſs prejudiced, Without conſidering that 
Edward could have no right to the Crown of France, 
but on ſuppoſition of the authority of the Salic Law, they 
alledge againſt it ſuch reaſons, as are not only unſer- 
viceable, but even prejudicial, to that Prince's Rights. Our 
Author however, without being reſtrained by the Fear of 
diſpleaſing either, has explained, in a Diſſertation at the 
end of Edward the Third's Reign, what is meant by the 
Salic Law, wherein conſiſted the Difference between the 
two Kings, and ſhown, that their Rights were fo litigious, 
as to be very difficultly decided by that Law. 

If it is hard to ſatisfy two different Nations in the re- 
cital of their Conteſts and Quarrels, it is no leſs ſo to con- 
tent the Engliyh themſelves, in things wherein their opi- 
nions are divided; as for inſtance, the Prerogatives of the 
King, the Privileges of Parliament, the Succeſhon of the 
Crown, and the like, Mr. Rapin obſerves, that diſputes 
on theſe points were firſt ſet on foot among us in the laſt 
Century, by two oppoſite Parties, one whereof was for an 
abſolute and arbitrary Power in the King, whilſt the other 
endeavoured not only to diveſt him of his juſt Prerogatives, 
but even to render him dependent on the Parliament. 
Theſe two extremes he equally condemned, and as he 
had no motive or intereſt to incline him ts either Party, 
he has done his utmoſt to diſcover the Truth, through 
the Paſſions and Prejudices of the Writers on both ſides. 
He has fairly confronted the Facts laid down by the ſeveral 
Hiſtorians, received for true, ſuch as they all agree in, 

.and of ſuch as are variouſly related, he has admitted only 
thoſe that are ſupported by ſtrong evidence, The Barons 
Wars are alſo a Subject that can hardly be treated to the 
ſatisfaction of all Readers; ſome conſidering as Rebellion, 
what others deem a juſt defence of Liberty and Property, 
Mr. Rapin has declared for neither of theſe Opinions, far- 
ther than induced by ſolid reaſons, and, by means of the 
Federa, has clearly accounted for the Riſe and Progreſs of 
theſe Wars, which, for want of that aſſiſtance, are very 
confuſedly explained by others, 

What moſt embaraſſed our Author, is the national Par- 
tiality of the Hiſtorians, chiefly upon two Articles, The 
Vizlation of the Treatics, and, the Succeſs of the Battles. 
For the firſt, where the Truth was no other way to be 
diſcovered, he has frequently made uſe of a very natural 
maxim; namely, that it is not likely the Party, to whom 
a Treaty is advantagious, ſhould be the firſt to break it. 
As for the ſecond Article, nothing is more common than 
to ſce Hiſtorians ſtick to own their Nation vanquiſhed, and 
think it incumbent on them to diminiſh its loſſes, or mag- 
nify its victories, On theſe occaſions, when our Author 
could not fix the ſucceſs of a Battle by the Conſequences, 
he has taken care to inform the Reader of the diſagreement 
between the Hiſtorians. 

Mr. Rafin, proſeſſing to write for the information of 
Fore:gners, was obliged to give a particular account of the 
Englijh Conſtitution, The following Diſcourſe therefore 
was ſolely deſigned for the inſtruction of ſuch as are 
ſtrangers to our Government, which, being different, as 
he obſerved, from all others, the Reader, as well as Hiſto- 
rian, muſt always have it in fight, leaſt wrong Ideas lead 
them into great Errors, 


The Government of England is a mixt and limited Mo- 
narchy, as it is certain, all the Governments in Europe 
eſtabliſhed by the northern Nations formerly were. They 
were Monarchies, inveſted, not with abſolute and arbitrary, 
but with a power bounded by the national Laws. Such is 
ſill the Engliſßh Conſtitution, whatever changes have hap- 
pened in the other Euretean Kingdoms. The King and 
People make but one Body, of which the King is Head, 
He directs and gives motion to all the other Members, takes 
care of their Welfare, and ought always to have an eye 
to the Publick, to procure their good, and guard them a- 
gainſt all impending evils By watching thus for the pub- 
lick, he conſults his own intereſt, ſince, being ſtrictly 
united with his Subjects, he is ſure to be gainer by all the 
advantages he procures them, 

But to enable the King to labour effectually for the good 
of the Kingdom, it was neceſſary to cloath him with a 
great Power, and aſſign him a Revenue ſufficient to live 
in ſplendor, in order to attract the veneration of the Peo- 
ple. It was neceſſary to grant him Privileges approaching 
abſolute Power; as the command of the Armies and for- 
tified Places; the execution of the Laws, and the admi- 
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niſtration of Juſtice in his own Name; the pardoning of 
condemned Criminals ; the diſpoſal of all the high Offices; 
the 328 diſſolving of the Parliament ; the rejecting 
of Bills thinks contrary to the publick Good; the 
proclaiming, Peace and War: Theſe are called the Preroga- 
tives of the King, or of the Crown. I do not pretend to 
give an exact Liſt of them. I am ſenſible ſome extend 
them much farther: but all I mean here is, that the King 
has great Prerogatives, which were the effect or conſe- 
quence of the mutual agreement of the firſt Anglo-Saxon 
Kings with their People. The King wants nothing to 
render him happy and powerful, His Revenues are more 
than ſufficient for his ordinary expences, and to reward 
thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their merit, beſides 
the preferments in the Church, State, and Army, which 
he may beſtow as he pleaſes. Has he a juſt War to main- 
tain? He is not obliged to burden his People with Taxes 
and Impoſitions, It is the People themſelves that volunta- 
rily furniſh him with every thing neceſſary. Thus, with- 
out ever being under a neceſſity of heaping up riches for 
the future, he is ſure of finding in the purſes of his Sub- 
jects wherewithal to ſupply his preſent occaſions. 

There are but two things, the Saxons did not think 
proper to truſt their Kings with, by reaſon of the ill con- 
ſequences, for being of like paſſions with other Men, they 
might very poſſibly abuſe them; namely, The Power of 
changing the Laws enacted by conſent of King and Peo- 
ple; and the Power of raiſing Taxes at their pleaſure, 
From theſe two Articles ſpring numberleſs branches con- 
cerning the Liberty and Property of the Subject, which 
the King cannot touch, without breaking the Conſtitu- 


tion, and they are the diſtinguiſhing character of the Eng- 


liſh Monarchy. The Prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
Rights and Privileges of the le, flowing from the 
two fore-mentioned Articles, are the Ground of all the 
Laws that from time to time have been made by the una- 
nimous conſent of King and People. The Engli/h Go- 
vernment conſiſts in the correſpondence and ſtrict union 
of the King's Prerogatives with the People's Liberties. 
So far are theſe from deſtroying one another, that they are 
rather the ſtrongeſt cement of that ſtrict union, ſo neceſ- 
ſary between the Prince and People. The King, by means 
of his Prerogatives, is able to protect his Subjects; to ſee 
the Laws duly executed, and Juſtice impartially adminiſtred; 
to defend the Weak againſt their powerful oppreſſors; to 
aſſiſt the Unfortunate, and puniſh the Diſturbers of the 
Society, On the other hand, the People, whilſt in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their Liberties, confiding in the Laws and the 
King's care to execute them, live ſecurely without any 
fears for their Lives or Properties, They enjoy the fruits 
of their induſtry, which turns to the King's advantage, 
ſince from the People it is, that the King's occaſions are 
ſupplied. If they make their court to the Nobles, it is 
only when their intereſt or aſſiſtance may be neceſlary, 
and not out of fear of being oppreſſed, ſince the Greateſt 
are equally ſubject to the Laws, with the Meaneſt. 

It cannot be denied, ſuch a Government is extremely 
proper to render both Prince and People happy. But when 
Kings aroſe, as ſome there were, that aimed at abſolute 
Power; by changing the old, and making new, Laws, at 
pleaſure ; by impoling illegal and arbitrary Taxes on the 
People ; this excellent Government being, in ſome mea- 
ſure, diſſolved, by theſe deſtructive maxims, confuſion and 
civil Wars enſued, which ſome very wrongfully aſcribe to 
the fickle and reſtleſs temper of the Engliſb. On the other 
hand, the People have not always been contented with 
maintaining their Privileges, when once infringed by the 
King, but, for fear of the like attempts for the future, 
have proceeded to meaſures very deſtructive of the juſt 
Rights of the Crown. And this is the reaſon why the 


Prerogative, abuſed by ſome former Kings, runs not at 


preſent ſo high as formerly. 

Since then the Engliþ Conſtitution conſiſts in an inti- 
mate union between the Prince and People, as betweeri the 
Head and Body, it is conſequently in its utmoſt perfec- 
tion and ſtrength whilſt this union ſubſiſts, and both, with- 
out mutual ſuſpicions, jealouſies, and fears, ſecurely enjoy 
their reſpective Rights. On the contrary, it decays and 
degenerates, when one endeavours to invade the Privileges 
of the other. 

To preſerve a perfect union between the King and the 
People, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a way of communica- 
tion between them. This was done by means of a Mit- 
tena-Gemot, or Aſſembly of Wiſe Men, who repreſented the 
whole Nation. This method the Saxons brought with 
them from Germany, where all publick affairs were de- 
cided in ſuch an Aſſembly, of which their Generals, 
choſen in time of war, were Preſidents. However, they 
were obliged to make ſome alterations, becauſe in Germany 
they had no Kings, the ſupreme Power being lodged in 
the M ittena- Gemot ;, whereas in England, their Chiefs or 
Leaders aſſumed the Title of Kings, Hengi/f, who firſt 
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led Saxon Troops into Britain as Auxiliaries, was the firſt 
that aſſumed this Title, probably with the approbation of 
the Saxons under his command, For ſince he was not 
naturally their King, how could he become ſo without 
their conſent ? But it muſt be obſerved, Hengiſi may be 
conſidered in a double capacity. At his arrival in Great- 
Britain he was certainly only General of the Saxons. But 
after receiving the Grant of Kent from Vortigern King of 
the Britons, he became as much Sovereign of that Country 
as Vortigern was before him, and accordingly aſſumed the 
Title of King of Kent, but this new Title did not make 
him King of the Saxns, of whom he was only intruſted 
with the command. So, it is likely, the Saxons, in con- 
ſenting, their General ſhould become their Sovereign, did 
not give him an abſolute power over their Lives and Pro- 
perties, ſuppoſing, what would be extremely difficult to 
prove, he was inveſted with ſuch a power over his Briti/h 
Subjects. There is a remarkable paſſage in the Hiſtory of 
France to this purpoſe. Clovis was King of the Francs, 
before he led his Army into Gaul, and his large Conqueſts 
there gave him no more power over his own Countrymen 
than he enjoyed before, 'T his is evident from his being pre- 
vented by a common Soldier, from preſenting the Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, with a piece of Plate taken —_ the 
Plunder. The Soldier could not bear, the King ſhould 
appropriate to himſelf what belonged to all in commen, ſo 
hewed it in pieces with his Battle- Ax [ and took his ſhare. ] 
The King, who knew he exceeded his Power, did not dare 
to puniſh him upon the ſpot, and though he afterwards 
took an occaſion to put him to death, it was upon ſome 
other account, wherein he might lawfully do it. It may 
then with good reaſon be affirmed, that the Saxon Ge- 
nerals, in aſſuming the Title of King, acquired not a 
deſpotick Power over their own Followers, by whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance they conquered Britain. Since therefore the firſt 
Kings had not ſuch a Power, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
fome way to prevent their uſurping it ; and that could not 
be done better, than by general Aſſemblies, which conſiſting 
of the King, and the chiefs of the People, kept the ba- 
lance even betwixt both. It muſt be further obſerved, 
there is one material difference between the ſettlement of 
the Francs in Gaul, and of the Saxons in Britain. In 
Gaul, the number of the Conquered was always ſuperior 
to that of the Conquerors, Whereas in Britain, if any 
Britons remained in the conquered Provinces, they were 
but few, and in a ſtate of Slavery. So, the Country was 
properly inhabited only with Saxons, Futes, and Angles, 
over whom the Conqueſts made by their own Arms, gave 
to their firſt Kings no power but what they conſented to. 
We are ignorant indeed of the particulars of the agree- 
ment between the Kings and their reſpective People, but 
the proofs that afterwards appear, of the People's Liberty, 
leave no room to doubt, there was at firſt ſome regulation 
thereon. 

It is not eaſy to know diſtinctly, who the 7/7tan or 
Wiſemen were that compoſed their J/ittena-Gemots, At 
ficſt, theſe Aſſemblies might only conſiſt of the Saxon 
Officers, among whom the conquered Lands were divided, 
and who from thence became the Princes or Chiefs in the 
ſeveral States. In proceſs of time, the Britons having en- 
tirely abandoned their Country, the Conquerors, finding 
themſelves too few to cultivate the whole, ſent for a great 
number of Families from Germany, to whom the reſt of 
the Lands were given, Theſe diſtributions were thus 
made, The new King gave to thoſe of his Followers, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their Birth, Services, or perſo- 
nal Merit, ſuch a portion of Land, on condition they ſerved 
the Crown on certain occaſions; which theſe parcelled out 
again to others, with a reſervation of ſuch and ſuch Ser- 
vices to themſelves, Theſe two ſorts of Poſſeſſors were 
called Thanes, that is, Servants: but the firſt were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Title of King's Thanes, which anſwers to 
that of the immediate Vaſſals of the Crown. Theſe, after 
the Norman Conqueſt, were called Barons, and afterwards 
Peers of the Realm. For Earl and Duke were only ho- 
norary Titles or names of Offices. It is not denied, the 
King's Thanes were Members of the Wittena-Gemots : 
but that the other Thanes were ſo, is greatly diſputed, as 
will be ſeen in the Diſſertation on the Government, Laws, 
and Cuſtoms of the Saxons. It ſuffices at preſent, that 
there was in each Kingdom an Aſſembly of Witan or 
Wiſemen, who, jointly with the King, regulated all im- 
portant Aﬀairs, made A. and Ordinances, and impoſed 
Taxes. As nothing was decided but by the mutual con- 
fent of the King and the Aſſembly, their intereſts not 
being ſeparate, and their aims the ſame, namely, the 
good of the publick, this is a clear evidence, that the eſ- 
ſence of the Government conſiſted in the ſtrict union be- 
tween * and People. If we look into the Hiſtories .of 
the other European Kingdoms founded by the northern 


Nations, we ſhall find the like Aſſemblies under different 


* . in Germany and Paland, and Cortex, 
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in Spain, It is not therefore ſtrange, the Saxoms ſhould 
eſtabliſh in England the only fotm of Government known 
to them, 1 PA” 4 

After the Norman Conqueſt theſe Aſſemblies were called 
Parliaments. If William the Conqueror continued them, 
which perhaps is not very caſy to prove, it was not with 
the ſame Rights and Privileges they enjoyed under the 
Saxon Kings. It is true, in the following Reigns, ſome 
traces of them appear, which make it thought, they were 
not entirely abotiſhed, However, Parliaments were not 
frequent till King John, and Henry III, in whoſe Reign, 
ſeveral affirm, and perhaps not without reaſon, that the 
Commons, for the firſt time, ſent Repreſentatives to Par- 
liament. Probably, the Lords and Commons, after their 
ſeparation, the time whereof is unknown, met in two di!- 
ferent Houſes, ſince the Enxgliſb ſtill call Houſes the two 
Rooms, where they aflemble, though under the ſame 
Roof, They ſay, the Upper Houſe, or Houſe of Lords, 
and the Lower Houſe, or Houſe of Commons, to denote 
what is expreſſed in French by the word Chamber, It i: 
but ſrnce the Reign of Edward I, ſucceſſor to Henry III, 
that there has been an uninterrupted ſeries of Parlia- 
ments, 

After the Commons became a diſtinct Houſe from the 
Lords, they pretended to be the ſole Repreſentatives of the 
People, by whom they were choſen. The Lords could 
pretend only to act for themſelves, or for. the Body of the 
Nobility, as making a conſiderable part of the Nation. 
However this be, the Barons, of whom very likely the 
Parliament at firſt conſiſted, Joſt by degrees many of their 
antient Rights, and the Houſe of Commons came to be 
conſidered as the Guardians of the People's intereſts. How- 
ever, the Lords ſtill retain very great privileges; they are, 
for inſtance, the higheſt Court of Juſtice in the Kingdom 
they have a power to bring in, approve, and throw out 
Bills ; in a word, they always make an eflential part of 
the Parliament, The Biſhops and Abbots, who had all 
along a Right to fit in Parliament, had it continued to 
them after the Conqueſt. It cannot well be doubted that 
they ſate in the 7//ittena-Gemnts, as King's Thanes, or 
Barons, ſince they were the immediate Tenants of the 
Crown: but it is not ſo certain, that they enjoyed this 
Right, as Repreſentatives of the Clergy. 

The Commons, as a conſequence of their being the 
Repreſentatives of the People, claim an undiſputed Right 
of laying Taxes, and granting Money to the King. So 
that the Houſe of Lords in this caſe have no other power 
than to paſs, or throw out, the Bill, without offering to 
make any alterations or amendments. 

Thus, the two Houſes of Parliament compoſe the Body 
of the Nation, jointly with the King, who is the Head. 
The cloſe and abſolutely neceſſary union between the King 
and the Parliament, appears in nothing ſo much as in the 
manner of making an Act of Parliament, or Law, When 
either of the two Houſes deſigns to bring in a Bill ( for fo 
is an Act called before it is paſled ) after examining and 
debating every Clauſe, it is ſent to the other Houſe for 
their approbation. If it paſles there, it is brought to the 
King for the Royal Aſſent, after which, and not before, 
it has the form and force of a Law. But if either of the 
Houſes throw it out, or the King reſuſes his aſſent, it comes 
to nothing, as if it had never been mentioned. Nothing 
more plainly demonſtrates, that the eſſence of the Englih 
Government conſiſts in the union between the King and 
his People. Take away this Union, and it becomes Con- 


fuſion and Anarchy. 


Whether the Commons originally ſate in Parliament, 
or only ſince the Reign of Henry III, it is certain, their 
power by degrees is very much encreaſed, to which the 
maxim, that their Houſe ſolely repreſents the People, has 
greatly contributed. This maxim was not yet eſtabliſhed 
in the Reignof Henry VIII, fince we find he applied to the 
Barons for a ſupply of Money. But this is not the only 
new Privilege they have acquired. Upon their ſeparation 
from the Lords, the intereſts of the two Houſes were not 
the ſame upon all occafions. They have had frequent con- 
teſts concerning their reſpective Rights. But generally the 
Commons had the advantage of the Lords; and no won- 
der, ſince they alone diſpoſe of the Natzon's Money. 

On the other hand, as great alterations have happened 
with regard to the Lords or Peers. Formerly all the im- 
mediate Vaſſals of the Crown were Barons, and, as ſuch, 
had a ſeat in Parliament. But now, as there are none of 
thoſe Lands that were called Fees of the Crown, the right 
of ſitting in the Houſe of Lords is annexed to the bare 
honorary Titles of Duke, Marquiſs, Earl, Viſcount and 
Baron, which give thoſe that are inveſted therewith, no 
power over the Shires, Cities, or Lands, whoſe names 
they bear, and which the King may beſtow on whom he 
pleaſes, However, when once theſe Titles are conferred on 


a Family, the Head cannot be deprived of his right to fit 


in Parliament, unleſs he has been judicially condemned 4 
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his Peers, for ſome crime that renders him unworthy. But 
it muſt be obſerved, it is in the King's power to extend or 
limit, many ways, the right of ſucceeding to theſe Ho- 
nours ; fo that ſometimes, though rarely, he extends it to 
the female, in default of the male, Line, Though a Peer 
only has a right to fit in the Houſe of Lords, the King 
may, if he pleaſes, call the Son of a Nobleman to the 
Houſe of Peers in his Father's life-time, The inferior 
Titles are always included in the ſuperior, ſo that every 
Duke is at the ſame time Marquiſs, Earl, Viſcount and 
Baron (1). Thus all the Lords are Barons, and properly 
as ſuch, are Members of the Parliament, according to an- 
tient uſage, For before and long after the Conqueſt, the 
Lords of Farliament were conſidered only as the King's 
J'himnes or Barons. For this reaſon, the civil Wars in 
the Reigns of King 7o/m and Henry III, are called, the 
Barons Wars. The Title of Duke was firſt conferred in 
England, aſter the Conqueſt, by Edward III, on his el- 
deſt Son, whom he made Duke of Cornwal, The Title 
of Marquiſs is much later. In the time of the Saxons, 
Earls or Counts were properly Governors or Chiefs of 
Shires or Countics, ſo called from them. William the 
Conqueror having diſtributed the Lands of the Exgliſb a- 
mong his Followers, they on whom he conferred the Title 


of Earl or Count, became really and truly Lords of thoſe, 
Lands whoſe Titles they bore, ſo that they were heredi- 


tary in their Families. Afterwards, but at what time is 
not known, they loſt this privilege, and the Title of Earl, 
as was beſore obſerved, is become only honorary, The 
Viſcounts, under the Saxon Kings, were Lieutenants to 
the Earls in their Counties. They diſcharged the Office of 
High-Sherift, which is now left to inferior Officers, whilſt 
the Viſcounts are ranked among the Peers, and have even 
the precedence of the Barons, This laſt Title was for- 
merly general, and included the whole Body of the Nobility 
or Peers of the Realm, of whom the Upper Houſe of Par- 
liament conſiſts, Next to theſe are what they call in 
England, the Gentry, who, though diſtinguiſhed by ſe- 
veral Titles, as Knight, Eſquire, &c. are all included in 
the Body of the Commons, who in France are called, 
the Third Eſtate. From among theſe are choſen the 
Knights of the Shires, Citizens and Burgeſſes, who com- 
poſe the Lower Houſe, to the number of five hundred and 
thirteen : but it ſeldom happens that all are preſent, and 
torty are ſufficient to make a Houſe. 

What has been ſaid ſhows, how the two Houſes of Par- 
liament are part of the Legiſlature, fince by them the Laws 
are made with the Royal Aﬀent. Accordingly, the Parlia- 
ment has ever been very careful to preſerve its Privileges, 
and hinder the leaſt breach, for fear of loſing them inſen- 
tibly, as it has happened in other Kingdoms. On the 
other hand, moſt of the Laws tend to maintain the Liberty 
and Property of the Subjects, ſo that they can be deprived 
of them only by Law, There are abſolutely but two ways 
to deprive the Eugliſh of their Liberties. Either by laying 
alide Parliaments entirely, or by bribing the Members to 
ſacrifice their Country to their ambition or avarice. Both 
theſe methods have been tried more than once, and for ſome 
time with ſeeming ſucceſs, but in the end have turned to 
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the Confuſion and Ruin of the Projeftors, The Eg 
have ever becn extremely jealous of their Liberties, and 
this jealouſy has frequently cauſed violent motions in the 
Kingdom, when they have ſeen or ſuſpected a tendency 
to undermine their Privileges, and they have thereby 
preſerved the Conſtitution of their Government in much 
the ſame ſtate as in the beginning of the Monarchy. 


In this Second Edition, the Tranſlation, which in the 
firſt was not ſo correct, is thoroughly reviſed and compared 
with the Original; but if the Stile be not yet fo lively and 
agreeable as ſome could wiſh, it muſt be remembered that 
a fine Stile cannot be expected from one who is ſuppoſed 
to tranſlate Mr, Rapin. For though he was a very judici- 
ous, he was certainly no elegant, Writer. And perhaps 
it would be difficult to find a greater inſtance of the power 
of Truth on the minds of Men, than the univerſal ap- 
probation given to a Hiſtory penned in ſo naked and un- 
adorned a manner. Indeed, Hiſtory does not require that 
nicety of Expreſſion, which is necęſſary in other Works; 
but may be read with benefit, though it wants that Per- 
fection. However this be, care has been taken in the 
Tranſlation to avoid all low expreſſions, and to preſerve 
an even and unaffected Stile. | 

As it is almoſt impoſſible for a Foreigner not to fall into 
ſome little miſtake, particularly as to our Cuſtoms, Laws, 
Names, Families, and the like, theſe are all carefully noted 
and recti fied. 

Though Mr. Rapin depended not on any modern Hiſ- 
torian in what paſſed before Henry VIII, but conſulted the 
antient and cotemporary Writers, and accordingly placed 
their Names in the Margin of his Manuſcript, yet many 
of theſe references are wanting, which happened, as he 
ſays himſelf, by the following accident. Having way wa 
ed a young Man to tranſcribe his Hiſtory for the Preſs, 
and ordering him to leave a Blank for ſuch proper Names 
as he could not readily read, the Blanks in the Body of 
the Hiſtory were filled up by the Author, whilſt Thoſe in 
the Margin were forgot. This omiſſion is with great la- 
bour and pains ſupplied in the Tranſlation, and the Names 
of the Authors every where quoted in the Margin. 

As Mr. Rapin wrote his Hiſtory for the inſtruction of 
Foreigners, he has paſſed over in ſilence numberleſs Facts, 
Particulars, and Circumſtanges, which, though of little 
moment or uſe to a Stranger, may be agreeable, and even 
neceſſary to an Engliſhman. This want is in ſome meaſure 
ſupplied, at leaſt as far as the intended compaſs of the 
Work would allow, by many additional Notes. 

In a word, the Tranſlator, in his eight years applicati- 
on to this Work, has endeavoured to render it as uſeful as 
he could to his Countrymen, and thinks himſelf obliged 
publickly to acknowledge the aſſiſtance he has received, in 
this ſecond Edition, from the Reverend Mr. PHILIY 
MoraNrT, Miniſter of the Eng/j/þ Church at Anſter- 
dam, who, beſides reviſing the Sheets as they came from 
Preſs, has been at the pains to compare every Paragraph 
with the antient Hiſtorians, and examine all the Quotati- 
ons from the Federa, and thereby been enabled to correct 
ſome miſtakes, and add ſeveral Notes. 


(1) This is not fo, unleſs they have had each Title diſtinctly conferred on them. There are few Dukes that are Marquiſſes, and many Earls 


not Viſcounts. 


Omiſfions of the PRESS. 


Page 270, Col. 2. Line 57. 


mem Page 697. Col. 1. Line 34, after the word [ 


or abſolving, read------ f ohn's Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance, 


and enjoining 
eformation ? ] inſert, [ Is it all Chriſtians in general agreeing 


together, as by a ſudden Inſpiration, to reform the abuſes ? ] 


N. B. The reſt of the Errata will be printed at the end of Vol. II. 
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Some PARTICULAR S of the LIFE of 


Mr. dt RAPIN T HoyRaSs. 


In a Letter to 


S ITX, 


Imagined you would be ſurprized at my backward- 

neſs to ſecond your deſign of writing the Life of 

Mr. DoE RAIN. This has given me ſome con- 

cern, for I wiſh to be of your mind, but muſt con- 

ſeſs, I have hitherto been unreſolved. I know not 
how the publick ſtands affected; and though I ſuppoſed, 
with yeu, that the World would be glad to be acquainted 
with Mr. dE RAPIN, I ſhould think nothing can better 
ſatisfy their Curioſity, than his new Hiſtory of England; it 
not being poſſible, in my opinion, but in ſo voluminous a 
Work, an Author ( undefignedly ) draws his own Picture 
himſelf, more to the Life than any other can do. If you 
fay, this is not ſufficient, becauſe his Family and Actions 
are not ſeen there; I anſwer, the two Panegyricks on 
Mr. pz RAIN, (in the xth Volume of the Bibliathegue 
Germanique, and in the Hiſtoire Literaire of February 
1726) ſeem to contain all that is proper to be ſaid on theſe 
two heads. By this, you ſee I have not the ſame ſcruple 
concerning your preſent propoſal, that theſe Panegyricks 
may at leaſt be re-publiſhed and prefixed to his Hiſtory of 
England. Indeed I think it very requiſite, and, what is 
more, am reſolved to publiſh them my ſelf, with ſome al- 
terations, that is, of the two I deſign to make one Diſ- 
courſe, borrowing from each what ſhall occur to my mind, 
without affecting either to ſwerve from, or copy them, that 
there may be room to inſert ſome particulars that are paſſed 
over in ſilence, It may be, I ſhall go too far, contrary ta 
my firſt intention, but however, you may be aſſured, I 
ſhall ſay nothing but what I have been fully informed of 
and what Mr, DE RayPin's Family are ready to juſtify . 
Nevertheleſs, as in all this my ſole aim is to oblige you, 
uſe this Letter as you pleaſe ; ſuppreſs what you do not 
like ; nay, if you think fit, be ſatisfied with the Panegy- 
r;icks alone as firſt publiſhed, which perhaps would be beſt, 
But to begin. 

Mr. oE RaPiN, counted among his Anceſtors and 
Relations many eminent Perfons as well of the Sword as 
the Gown. His Family is originally from Savey, where 
it flouriſhed time out of mind (1), and enjoyed ſeveral ho- 
norable Poſts (2). As I am ignorant of their perſonal qua- 
lities, I cannot ſay whether it was through a wiſe precau- 
tion, or to perpetuate an ill-grounded enmity, that a Bi- 
ſhop of Maurienne cauſed to be ingraved, in the Epiſco- 
pal Palace, the following Inſcription till to be ſe:n, Ca- 
veant Succeſſeres neſtri a familis Rapinorum, i. e. Let our 
Succeſſors beware of the RAHINS. On the other hand, 
this Family pretends, that their external Luſtre was im- 
2 ſolely by their ſteady adherence to the Laws of 

onour and Juſtice, This is inſinuated by the Author of 


the following Verſes, which are not quoted for their le- 
gance. 


Pour n' avvir ſans beſoin ſu prendre, 
On voit tomber cette moiſen : 
Si Effet eut ſuivi ſon nom, 
Elle auriit de quoi ſe defendre. 


i. e. This Family, for being too honeſt to invade the Pra- 
perty of others, is gone to decay. Had they been given to 
what their Name implies, they would have wherewithal to 


ſupport themſelves. 


But to draw nearer to Mr. DE RAIN, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to four Brothers of that name, who ſettled in France 
in the Reign of Francis I. (3) 

One, a Clergyman, was Almoner to Queen Catharine 
de Medici, who deſired him of the Duke of Savoy. Be- 
ſides the Preferments he enjoyed in his own Country, he 
was called the King's Orator, but what that means I can- 
not tell, 

His Brothers (of whom but one has left Iſſue ) were 
all three Soldiers, and embraced the Reformed Religion ; 
for the ſake of which, very probably, they abandoned their 
Country. 

The eldeſt was a Colonel of Foot, and Governor of 
Montauban, with authority over the neighbouring Gover- 
nors. His Name is among thoſe of the Viſcounts, who 
commanded the Troops of the Reformed in the Southern 
Provinces of France. Letters, ſtill extant, ſhow how well 
known he was to King Henry IV, to Lewis and Henry 
Princes of Condi, to Admiral Chaſtillon, and many other 
Perſons of the firſt Quality. 

All we know of one of his Brothers, called Peter, is, 
that a Commiſſion of Captain of Horſe muſt, by all cir- 
cumſtances, belong to him ; but of this we cannot be ſure, 
becauſe the Name is not expreſled, 

Philibert, another Brother, was Gentleman to the Prince 
of Conde, and afterwards his Steward (4). He had no leſs 
reputation. in military (5), than capacity in civil, affairs (6) : 
but both prpved fatal to him, as they drew upon him the 
enmity of the Catholicks, and particularly of the Parliament 
of Toulouſe (7), who cauſed his head to be ſtruck off at 
the very time he was come, by the King's Order, to re- 
giſter the Edict of Peace of 1568. 

The French Hiſtorians frequently ſpeak of theſe two 
Brothers. Father Daniel alone does not mention them, 
and paſſes over in filence, this cruel execution (8). The 
reaſon does not appear at firſt, for he cannot ſay, this Sen- 


(i) By the Titles of this Family it appears that the Repins were Noble in the year 1250. The Branches that are in Savoy preterd to a greater 


Antiquity : But of that 1 can ſay nothing. 


(2) It is known in general, that ſome of the Rapins at ſeveral times were 
lity to go in their Name and do Homage to the: Duke of Savoy thelr Sovereign. 


(3) Between the Years 1525 and 1547- 


Syadict of dhe Nobles of their Country; others were deputed by the Nobi- 


7 | 
(4) Maitre d Hitel de ſa Maiſon, that is, he had the mahagement of the Prince's Houſe in the higheſt Senſe of the Word, and not as we under- 


ſtand the Term Steward at preſent. 
(6) In ne, Rapin was in. great Repute 


(5) Bello firenuus, ſays Thuanus, lib. 32. 


. bis own Party, The Ceaſpiraters of Toulouſe made choice of bim to treat in their Name with Four- 


qQuEVaux, Thich ts clear Evidence that be had a Head to manage, ai well at a Hand ts a8. Annals of Toulouſe, Ann» 1568. The Conference ſpoken 
of in this Paſſage, was held to fee whether there was any way of Accommodation between the two Parties ; but it proved fruitleſs, and only ſerved to ex- 
aſpetate them more than ever- Shortly after a Battle was fought in the City, which laſted ſome Days, wherein the Proteſtan's, who were numerous 
there, but however inferiour to the Catbolicks, loſt three thouſand Men, and were in the end chaſed out of the City. A folema Proceſſi n was inſtituted 
in Commemoration of this Event. When Peace was reftored, the Reformed complained of th's Pproceſſi em, as a thing which revived the Memory of the 
Troubles, whereupon it was prohibited for the future 3 nevertheleſs it has been all along continued ; only it was removed from the tach of 4, %, te the 


17th, on ſome pretenor or other. 


(7) Home bellis ſaperitoribur--+-clarus ob idęue Toloſanis inviſus. Thuan. lib. 32. 


(8) It might be alledged there are no proofs of it. But 


Thuanuys and Mexerai, with whom few Writers can be compared for Faithfulneſe, ſpea l 


of ir, it mu de interred eicher there were proofs in their Days, or they were warranted by the Noteriouſneſs of the Fact. And what puts it out of all 
queition is, that M. de ia Faule, who writ laſt at Tholouſe, the Annals of that City, of which he was 2 though he takes notice that the Arver 


«gainſt Rapin is not t» bs tound { having been doubtleſs razed out of the Regittzrs tor the Parliament's 


mie that wont betete him. 


2 


anour ) yet ſays more of the Matter than au 


tence, 


Somme Particiilars of the Life of Mr. vt RAPIN. 


tence, how unjuſt ſoever it may be ſuppoſed, is only a 
private affair, which thereſore he might omit if he pleaſed; 
fince it is viſible, on the contrary, that ſuch an Event, 
rendered memorable (1) by its circumſtances and conſe- 
quences, ought neceſſarily to have place in Hiſtory. But 
when we conſider, we find this able Hiſtorian has very 
artfully managed this omiſſion for two uſes ; firſt, to ex- 
tinguiſh, as far as in him lay, all remembrance of a rage 
which caſts a blemiſh on the Papiſts ; ſecondly, to render 
the Reformed odious, when he comes to ſpeak of the ra- 
vages committed by the Admiral's Army, ſome time af- 
ter, about Toulouſe Mean while, with regard to theſe 
ravages, he was not fo free as he deſired, but was obliged 
to ſpeak of them in general terms, for he could not deſcend 
to particulars, without diſcovering the connexion between 
theſe ravages and RA PIN's death, by which they were 
both occationed and juſtified. But what he lightly men- 
tions, Thuanus (2) and Mezerai relate more at large, and 
ſet in a true light. Mezerai, who is more circumſtantial, 
and informs us, there were then in Toulouſe eight thouſand 
regular Troops, which added to the great number of In- 
habitants, deprived the Reformed of all hopes of becoming 
maſters of the City, ſays exprefsly, that the Hugenot - 
ſet fire to all the Lands and Houſes of the Counſellors, on the 
Ruins whereof the Soldiers writ with ſmoaking Ceals, R A- 
PINS REVENGE. 

Peter de Rapin, Baron of Mauvers, Son of Philibert, 
was Governor of Mas-Granter, one of the Cautionary- 
Towns granted to the Reformed in Guienne. He was a 
Soldier from his youth, and attended King Henry IV in 
all his expeditions. Moſt part of that time, he received 
not a Farthing from his Eſtate, which threw him into 
great ſtraits, as well as many others for the ſame reaſon. 
The King himſelf was in no better circumſtances, as may 
be inferred from his anſwer to Mr. Dt RAPIN, who 
having loſt his Horſe, beſought his Majeſty to give him 
wherewithal to buy another: would, ſays he, with all 
my heart, but ſee, 1 have ſcarce a Shirt ie my back. But 
Mr. vt Raeir's ſufferings in the religious Wars were not 
confined to what paſſed in the Army. He thrice ſaw his 
Houſe burnt and battered down in his life, and every thing 
plundered. It is true, he had amends made him the laſt 
time, as far as was poſſible, and in a manner which muſt 
have been very agreeable to him : for the Catholick Gen- 
tlemen of the Neighbourhood, by whom he was eſteemed 
and beloved, meeting together, reſolved to ſupply him 
with neceſſaries to plough and ſow his Lands; and as thoſe 
troubles laſted but eight months, when they were ap- 
peaſed, he found a Crop ready, and all his Eſtate, ex- 
cept his Houſe, in as good condition as the moſt diligent 
Owner could have kept it. On another occaſion, he had 
a pleaſure without any allay : upon a rumour of his death, 
he read himſelf a Letter from Queen Mary de Medici, ex- 
3 her great ſorrow to his Family. He married a 

aughter of Mr. de Luft, Lord of Maravat, Captain of 
fiſty Men at Arme, Governor of Mauvezin a Cautionary- 
Town, and a Major-General, 

He left a numerous Iſiue, of whom his ſecond Son 
James, Sieur de Thoyras (3), was the darling of his Pa- 
rents, His Father left him more than any of the other 
younger Children, and his Mother gave him moreover that 
portion of the Eſtate of Jahn de la Ferriere, Vidame (4) 
of Chartres, and one of the Heads of the French Proteſtants, 
which fell to her in right of her Mother. He was deſigned 
for a Soldier, like his Brothers; but his Mother willing to 
have him near her, was for breeding him a Scholar, to 
which the Father conſented. After he had finiſhed his 
Studies, he was admitted Advocate in the Court of the 
Edict (5) of Caſtres, and, contrary to the cuſtom of the 

ountry, where Perſons nobly deſcended are never of that 
Profeſſion, he practiſed it both at Caftres and at Caſtel- 
naudary, and T oulcuſe, above fifty years, to the day of his 
death. It is true, I include the four years he ſpent at 
Paris, where he went, upon news of Mr. Pelliſn his 
Brother-in-law, being arreſted with Mr. Fouguet, No- 
thing paſſed in that famous affair, but what he was privy 
to, and he was very ſerviceable in many reſpects. He was 
one of the three concerned in the Fadtum, and ſupplied all 
we find there relating to the Roman Law. I ſaw in France 
a Letter ſent to him by Mr. Fouguet from the Baſtile, 


thanking him for it in the moſt affectionate manner, Alf 
that knew him, of whom ſeveral are now living, have 
always deſcribed him as one of the prime Advocates of his 
time, and very eminent for his impartiality and integrity. 
His Wife, who died at Geneva, where ſhe was ſent by 
the King's order, for refuſing to turn Papiſt, was Siſter of 
George and Paul Pelliſon, whoſe Memory is ſtill recent. 
Her Father and Grandfather were Judges in the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouſe, and in the Court of the Edict of Caftre:. 
Raymond Palle her Great Grandfather, after having been 
Maſter of the Requeſts, and Ambaſſador to Portugal; was 
at laſt firſt Preſident of the Senate of CHumltri, and 
Commandant in Savy, whilſt in poſſeſſion of the French. 
I fay nothing of a very extraordinary affair that befell him, 
and. on which ſeveral Authors (6) have enlarged, nor of 
his Deſcendents above-named, becauſe I ſhould only copy 
what is to be found in the Supplement to Maoreri's Dictio- 
nary printed at Amſterdam in 1716, This Family, from 
whence have ſprung ſeveral illuſtrious Perſons (7), is ori- 


ginally Engliſh (8), and comes from an Attorney-Gene- 


ral to the Prince of Wales when in Guienne. 

I proceed now to Mr, pt RAIN, who is properly 
the ſubject of my Letter. PAUL VE RAIN, Sieur de 
Theyras, younger Son of James, was born at -Caftres, 
March 25. 1661. He began to ſtudy Latin under a Tu- 
tor, his Father kept in the Houſe, after which he was ſent 
to Puylaurens, and from thence to Saumur. At this laſt 
7 when about ſeventeen, he had a quarrel with a 

riend, upon a flight occaſion, and they immediately chal- 
lenged each other. But whether they loſt time in fetching 
their Swords, for being Students they ſeldom wore any, 
or the Duel held long, Night came whilſt they were en- 
gaged, and then, Mr. DoE RAPIN's Sword broke near 
the hilt without his perceiving it. His Adverſary imme- 
diately ſeeing it, generouſly told him. Whereupon the 
Combat ceaſed, and embracing each other, they returned 
together to Town. Some time after he had another quar- 
rel with a perſon much older than himſelf, who rudely 
joſtled him as he was walking through a narrow and dif- 
ficult paſſage. Mr. Dt RAIN fell upon him, but they 
were quickly parted by the People there preſent. He ran 
for his Sword, and ſpeedily returning, found the Perion 
gone, neither could he meet with him, though he caref::]- 


ly ſought him ſeveral days. Some time aſter, he heard the 


Man was gone to Paris, where Mr. dt Rayin followed 
him. He was no ſooner arrived, but he was ſeized by a 
Guard of the Marſhals of France. This accident, which 
he did not expect, believing his deſign very ſecret, becauſe 
he had not imparted it, was occaſioned by the advice his 
Uncle Pellifſen received from Saumur, from whence he was 
informed of the ſuppoſed cauſe of his Nephew's journey, 
which might be of ill conſequence, and withal, of the place 
where his antagoniſt might be heard of, Mr. Pellifon 
fearing a Duel would aw. which, however it enced, 
would ruin his Nephew, acquainted the Marſhals of 
France with the matter, Mr. DE RAPIN, who was yet very 
young, affording them opportunity to ſecure him, by go- 
ing directly to his Uncle's. The Marſhals having heard 
both Parties, condemned the aggreſſor to lie in Priſon at 
Fort-P Evegque, till Mr. oE RAPIN ſhould conſent to his 
diſcharge, which he did about a month after, at the deſire 
of the Prince of Furſtemberg Biſhop of Strasburg, who 
was then at Paris, Mean while, the next day after the 
ſentence, the Priſoner's Brother, who was reckoned a good 
Sword's-man, meeting Mr. DE RAPIN in the Street, 
accoſted him, and, talking to him fo as to renew the 
quarrel, Mr. DE RAyIN anſwered him by drawing his 
Sword, and wounded him before they were parted, But 
this rencounter was kept ſecret by the advice of the Friends 
of both Parties, for fear of incenſing the Marfhals. 

The beginning of the year 1679, Mr. pg RAIN re- 
turned to his Father's, in order to apply himſelf cloſely to 
the ſtudy of the Law. But before he had made any pro- 
greſs, he was obliged, with many other young Gentle- 
men, to commence Advocate, upon notice of an Edict 
which was publiſhed ſoon after, that a Doctor's Degree 
ſhould not be given to any perſon, who had not ſtudied 
five years in ſome Univerſity. 

This ſame year, the Courts of the Edict were ſup- 
preſſed, by which Mr. dE RAaP1N's Family were forced 


1) This Execution of Rapin made @ great Noiſe, and the Prince very juſtly complained of it to the King and Queen. 7heir Majefties alſo expreſſed great 
12 againſt the or poke of Toulcuſe, 2 their Letters to tow a. + occafion. Y atk of Nd 1568. n is left to the Reader te 
judge whether any thing like this would have happened for a private concern. 

(2) Incenſis opp'danorum et ſenatcrum, pracipue circa urbem, prædijs, qudd eos à publics quiete maximz omnium abhorrere dicerent Proteſtantes, re- 
centi adhuc ob ocules cbver fante Ropint, ante biennium 3 Rege et Condo ut Edicti pacificatorii pre mulgationem wgeret, in urbem mifſi, & immani per- 
fd ia igrominioſo ſupplicio afte&i, memorii ;z cvjus indignam necem illi, inauditis et jure belli inconceflis vaſtaticnibus, ultum iri teſtabantur. 76 - 


anus, lib; 42. , 
(3) The Name of a Village belonging to his Family. 
(4) That, is, -_ of a Biſhep's Temporal juriſdiction. 
9 Les Cham 

Catholics, 


res de Þ Edit were Courts of judicature erected in ſeveral Tcwns, in betalf cf the Hugorers, the Judges being half Refc1med, and balf 


(6) Recueil d Arrits de Pagen, Liv. 19. Art. 9. Hiftcires Admirables de Simen Goulart, Tem.” I. p. 6. 
(7) See Recherche des Antiquitez de la Langue Lranſeiſe, e Diftienairs Gaulors, by Becel. | 


(3) Borel in the ſame place, p. 377. 
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Some Particulars of the Life of Mr. dn Ravik: 


to remove to Toulouſe, Net long aſter, Mr. pr RAPIN 
perceiving the ill ſtate of the Reformed, and that, proba- 
bly, it would daily grow worſe, defired his Father's con- 
ſent to quit the Profeſſion of Advocate for That of Arms. 
His Father, without abſolutely denying his requeſt, returned 
ſuch an anſwer, as only tended to gain time. Not that 
the Requeſt ſeemed to him unreaſonable and ill- grounded: 
but he was apprehenſive this new way of life, where ambi- 
tion is more hred than in any other, would expoſe his Son 
to great temptation, when he ſhould find by daily experi- 
ence, that it would not be poſſible to rife to any tolerable 
Poſt, ſo long as he adhered to his Religion; whereas that 
obſtacle being removed, he might hope to be advanced like 
the reſt, This ſtate of Uncertainty made him very remiſs 
in the ſtudy of the Law. He pleaded however one cauſe 
as Advocate, but ſtopped there, and applied himſelf more 
cloſely than ever, to the reading of good Authors, to the 
Mathematicks and Muſick, in which he acquired great 
skill. 

In the year 1685 his Father died, and two months af- 
ter, the Edict of Nantz was revoked. Whereupon Mr. 
DE RAIN retired into the Country with his Mother 
and Brothers. But as the perſecution, ſhortly after, was 
at the higheſt, he departed with his youngeſt Brother and 
arrived in England, in March 1686. ; 

Not long after, there came to London a French Abbe of 
Quality, and Friend of Mr. Pelliſſun, who made Mr. DE 
Rap frequent viſits, and introduced him to Mr, de 
Barillon the French Ambaſſador, from whom Mr. DE 
Rai received great civilities, Theſe Gentlemen would 
have perſwaded him to wait upon the King, aſſuring him 
of a gracious reception. Mr. DoE RAIN, who could 
not ſee what pretenſions he had to ſuch an honour, and be- 
ſides, was apprehenſive that a Propoſal ſeemingly ſo advan- 
tagious might tend to his prejudice, excuſed himſelf in the 
handſomeſt manner he could. This affair put him upon 
ſeriouſly reflecting on his preſent ſituation, continually 
teazed about his Religion, by the Marquiſs of Seiſſac and 
other French Catholicks then at London, but eſpecially by 
the Abbe, who, though extremely courteous and civil, al- 
ways turned their Converſation to Controverſy, Per- 
ceiving therefore it was not poſlible for him to defend him- 
ſelf unprepared, againſt a Man who was maſter of theſe 
Subjects, and managed them with great art, he returned 
into the Country, from whence he was come to viſit the 
Abbe, without taking leave. He knew himſelf guilty of 
ill manners, but choſe to be ſo, rather than remain any 
longer expoſed, 

As he had then no expectations in England, he made 
but a ſhort ſtay, and going over to Holland, where he had 
relations, he lifted himſelf in a Company of French Vo- 
luntiers at Utrecht, commanded by Mr, de Rapin his 
Couſin German. 

The ſame year, Mr. Pellifon publiſhed his Reflections on 
Religious Differences, and ſent them to Mr. Du RAIN, 
charging him to tell him his opinion, which he did very 
largely, as he faid himſelf, retorting, in ſeveral places, 
Mr. Pelliſſon's expreſſions. But nothing of this appears 
among his Papers. Not that I think it either loſt 
or miſlaid, but rather believe that out of modeſty he never 
took a Copy, imagining that what he could ſay on ſuch 
a Subject was not worth preſerving. ; 

He was till in the Company of Voluntiers when they 
went into England with the Prince of Orange. But in 
1689, the Lord King/ton made him Enſign in his own 
Regiment, with which he ,paſſed; into Ireland. At the 
Siege of Carrickf*rgus, juſt after his arrival, he had the 
good fortune to gain the efteem of the Officers of the Re- 
giment, and eſpecially of Lieutenant Colonel Fielding, 
who, in leſs than a year, procured him a Lieutenancy. 

In the beginning of 1690, the Regiment to which Mr. 
DE RAPIN belonged, was given to Lieutenant General 
Douglas, who, upon the recommendation of three French 
Colonels of the Army, took more notice of him than of 
the reſt of the Subalterns, and afterwards put a very great 
confidence in him. | 

After the battle of the Boyne, in which Mr. o RAIN 
was prefent, General Douglas was detached with his own, 
and twelve other Regiments of Horſe and Foot, to make 
a diverſion about Athlone, and, if poſſible, ſurprize the 
Town. He appointed Mr, ps RAYIN and Mr. Carles, 
now Lieutenant Genetal in Portugal, to act as Quarter- 
Maſter General of his little Army. This Siege not 
proving ſucceſsful, the Town being ſtrongly garriſoned, 
General Deuglas was recalled. Mr. Dt KAPIN, who 
was fent before to receive orders, found the King at the 
head of a Line, who ſtopping him, asked ſeveral Queſ- 
tions, to which Mr. DpE RAPIN made ſuch anſwers, as 
ſerved--t0 remove ſome ill impreſſions infuſed into his Ma- 
jefty concerning Donglas's Conduct. 

At the aſſault of Limeric, he was ſhot in the Shoulder, 
and next day the Siege being raiſed, was forced to ride 
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four miles en Horſeback in great anguiſh, He was leſt 
with the reſt of the wounded, (among whom was his 
Brother, who was ſhot through th2 Body) and ſo loft his 
Regiment, which was ordered to the North, But ſhortly 
after, he heard General Douglas had procured him a Com- 
pany, and cauſed him to be admitted, though abſent. It 
was the ſame Company where he had been Enlign, and 
where was {till the ſame Lieutenant which made Mr. ps 
Rap ix extremely uneaſy. 

The next year, General Douglas had orders to go to 
Flanders, Mr. bu RAPIN, whom he defigned for bis 
Aid de Camp, not being in a condition to attend him, by 
reaſon of his wound, adviſed him to take another, to whom 
the General ſoon gave a Company in the Scotch Guards, 
of which he was now Colonel. The Campain opened in 
Ireland with the taking of Baltimore, where Mr. DE R a- 
PIN had the ſatisfaction to be ſerviceable to a poor diſ- 
treſſed captive Family, with whom he was acquainted the 
foregoing year. He was afterwards at the Siege of Athlone; 
and in the aſſault, made through the River that runs un- 
der the ſtrongeſt Rampart of the Town, a bold and brave 
action, and which ſucceeded, as it is thought, contrary to 
the expectation of the Generals. In this Town were left 
two Regiments of different Nations, commanded by the 
Lieutenant Colonels, who underſtood not each other's Lan- 
guage, and were both very jealous of their Power, which 
might have occaſioned diſputes, Happily, Mr. Dt Ra- 
PIN belonged to one, and his intimate Friend, a Captain 
of good ſenſe, to the other, who were both equally eſteem- 
ed by their reſpective Commanders; fo whenever any acci- 
dent happened that was like to breed a quarrel, theſe two 
Officers, who were unprejudiced, agreed between thent 
upon what was to be done, and adviſed it each with 
conſtant ſucceſs. 

Aſter that, Mr. DE RAIN was ſent ſucceiſively to 
ſeveral Garriſons, and among the reſt to Kilkenny, where 
he frequently waited on the Biſhop, who ſeemied pleaſed 
with his Converſation, This commerce would have been 
very agreeable, could he have peaceably enjoyed it, but the 
warm and daily conteſts between the Mayor and the Ot- 
ficers, ſcarce allowed him a moment's repoſe. He often 
uſed his endeavours to ſtifle them, and prevented their pro- 
ceeding to extremities. Mean while, his fear that things 
would be brought to a deſperate paſs, made him gladly 
embrace the opportunity of commanding two Companies 
in another place. Some time after, he rejoined his Re- 
giment at Aingſale, where he contracted an intimate Friend- 
ſhip with Sir Fames Waller who commanded there. 

About the end of the year 1693, he received an ordet 
to repair to England, without any reaſon afligned ; but at 
the ſame time, a Letter from Mr. Belcaſtel informed him, 
he was to be Governor to the Earl of Portland's Son. He 
could not conceive whence this proceeeded, having never 
had any ſuch thoughts; and it was ſome time before he 
knew, he was recommended by the Lord Gal/nvay. He 
came therefore to London and entered upon his Office. 
Here was an end of all his hopes of riſing in the Army, to 
ſuch Poſts as ſeveral younger Officers of his acquaintance 
have obtained. All the amends he received, was leave to 
reſign his Company to his Brother, who died in 1719, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in a Regiment of Exgliſb Dragoons. 
It is true, ſome time after, the King granted him a Pen- 


ſion of a hundred Pounds a year, till he ſhould better pro- 


vide for him, which never happened. So he enjoyed his 
Penſion ſeveral years, but upon that Prince's death, it 
ceaſed, and a Place was given him, which brought him in 
but a moderate income, 

His new Employment obliged him to be ſometimes 
in Helland, often in England, and alſo in France, whilſt 
the Earl of Portland was Ambaſlador, till the young Lord 
was fixed at the Hague, where he learned his Exerciſes. 
Whilſt he was there, in the year 1699, Mr. vt RaPin 
married Mariamne Teftart, an advantagious match, of 
whom TI ſhall ſay nothing, as ſhe is living. This did not 
hinder him however from minding his Pupil, and atten- 
ding him in his Travels. He began then with Germany, 
where they made ſome ſtay at ſeveral Courts, and par- 
ticularly at Vienna, From thence they paſſed into Italy, 
by way of Tyrol, where they faw Marſhal Villeroy a Pri- 
ſoner, who gave Mr. DE RAPIN a Letter for Cardinal 
d' Etries then at Venice. 

At his return, his employment ceaſing, he repaired to 
his Family, who in his abſence lived at the Hague, where 
he ſpent ſome years. During that time, he improved his 
leiſure Hours, as far as the common duties of Liſe would 
allow, in reſuming the ſtudy of Fortification, and eſpe- 
cially of Hiſtory, which led him to draw many general 
and particular Genealogical and Chronological Tables. 
But what was moſt agreeable to him, and, as he thought, 
moſt inſtructive, was his being Member of a Society or 
Club till in being, to the erecting of which he was proud 
of contributing, where ſeveral Perſons of Learning and 
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Some Particulars of the Life of Mr. dz RAIN. 


Merit reaſoned upon ſuch Subjects as occurred, and ſpoke 
their opinion on ſuch queſtions as were uſually propoſed. 
Mean while, as he found his Family increaſe, he reſolved 
to ſacrifice to the good of his Children the pleaſures of the 
| Hague, by retiring to a cheaper Country. Accordingly, 
he removed in 1707 to Veel in the Duchy of Cleves. He 


found there a good number of French Refugees, among 


whom were ſeveral Officers, Men of Quality, with whom 
he lived very friendly ; and he was alſo received as kindly 
as could be expected, by Perſons of the higheſt rank, who 
were chiefly concerned in the Government of the Coun- 
try, and who, on all occaſions, gave him marks of their 
favour, 

The way of * 2 IVzzel, different in many reſpects 
from that of the Hague, rendered him more than ever 
maſter of his time, and allowed him almoſt as much lei- 
ſure as he could deſiie, to ſtudy the Hiſtory of England, 
and the nature of the Government, T his was a more ex- 
tenſive deſign than perhaps it ſeems at firſt, for it obliged 
him, not only to peruſe all the Eng/ih Hiſtorians, but alſo 
thoſe of other Nations, who had any affairs with the 
Engliſh, in order to procure light, and be aſſured of the 
truth of the facts, by confronting the ſeveral Authors. 
Ile would have found it very difficult to ſucceed, or rather 
would, probably, have miſcarried, had he not before qua- 
liked himſelf for reading, in their original Tongue, all the 
Books he was obliged to conſult. Belides Greek and Latin, 
which he learnt at the College, and had fince improved, 
he underſtood Italian and Spaniſh, not to mention High 
ard Low-Dutch, of which indeed he was not ſo much 
matter. As for Engliſh, which was the moſt neceſſary of 
all, he had made that his particular Study. 

"Though he was of a very ſtrong conſtitution, yet a 
ſeventeen years conſtant application to compoſe his Hiſtory, 
entirely ruined his health. About three years before his 
death, he fcund himſelf quite ſpent, and frequently ſeized 
with violent pains in his Stomach, He might have re- 
covered if he would have relinquiſhed his Work, and un- 
bent his mind for a time. Of this he was ſenſible, but 
could not reſolve it, as he ought, All he indulged himſelf 
in, was, not to riſe before fix a- Clock, after which it was 


impoſſible for him to ſleep or lie in his bed. As to his 
diverſions, of which walking was the moſt uſual, he was 
quickly tired of them, and, if his indiſpoſition permitted, 
returned to his Work, which was the cauſe of his illneſs, 
and properly his ſole delight. At laſt, a violent Fever, at- 
tended with an oppreſſion upon his Lungs, carried him off 
the ſeventh day, being the 16th of May 1725. 

He has left one Son and ſix Daughters. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that Mr. v 
RAplN was naturally grave. This led him, whilſt he 
was in the ſervice, to ſeek the converſation of the Seriovs, 
which prejudiced not only ſeveral of his Comrades, but 
even ſome of his Superiors, againſt him, who would have 
had him partake of all their diverſions. But, on the 0- 
ther hand, it gained him the Efteem and Friendſhip of 
many Perſons of Merit, who were in conſiderable Poſts. 
We are not however to imagine, he was an enemy to 
Mirth ; he could be merry on occaſion, though not ſo fre- 
— nor ſo immoderately as many are. Nay, he writ 
ſeveral little things in Proſe and Verſe, with humour and 

iety : but as they were on light or ludicrous Subjects, 
and deſigned only for a preſent amuſement with his 
Friends, he never thought them worth reviſing, and I 
queſtion whether there is one to be found among his Pa- 
pers. What has been ſaid of his application to his Study, 
and Works, is alſo to be underſtood with this limita- 
tion, that it never hindered him from embracing all 
opportunities to ſerve his Friends, and reconcile their difte- 
rences. 

Thus have I done what lies in my power, to make known 
Mr. ot R ayin's Character. I am ſenſible, that to have 
a compleat Idea of him, we muſt, beſides what I have ſaid, 
conſider him in his Writings, but this is what I ſhall not 
undertake, It belongs to the Publick to declare what opi- 
nion he there gives of himſelf, and to determine whether 
he ſhows good Senſe and Judgment in his manner of diſ- 
covering the motives of Actions; and above all, whether 
he has juſtly obſerved an entire Impartiality, ſo eſſential ts 
a good Hiſtory. 

This is all I have to fay to you concerning Mr. 5 
RayPin. I wiſh it may be ſatisfactory, and am, 


STR, 
Yours, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO TA 


HISTORY of ENGL AND. 


Wes CONTAINING 


The Extent of Great-Britain or Albion. Whence ſs called. The Firſt Inhabitants, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners of the Britons. Their Way of Fighting, and Commerce. Their Religion. The Druids, 
Their Government. Original of the Iriſh, Scots, and Pitts. | 


ERE AT-BRITAIN is, without 
contradiction, the largeſt, fineſt, and 
moſt conſiderable Iſland in Europe : 
pay, Nay, one might venture to affirm 

(., holds the firſt Rank among all 
the Iſles of the known World; and it 
would be, perhaps, no difficult taſk to 
prove, ſhe juſtly deſerves this Prefe- 
But not to enter into fo needleſs a Diſcuſſion, 


rence. 
it ſuffices to ſay, very few can be compared to her for 
Temperateneſs of Air, Number of Inhabitants, and all 


the Neceſſaries as well as Comforts of Life. If fhe 
wants any thing of foreign growth, her Wants are eaſily 
and plentifully ſupplied by her Commerce, which brings 
home to her whatever is rare and excellent in all Parts of 
the World. 

I ſhall not undertake to diſplay here all that may be ſaid 
to the Advantage of this Iſland, or repeat all the Encomiums 
beſtowed on her, as well by the Ancients as Moderns. 'The 
preſent flouriſhing State of Great- Britain ſufficiently ſpeaks 
for her. Her Fleets, by which ſhe reigns Sovereign of the 
Britiſh Seas (1) 3 her Troops, whoſe Valour makes them 
every where dreaded ; her illuſtrious Generals, who have 
carried the Terror of her Arms to the utmoſt Bounds of 
Europe, exalt her much Higher than all I can ſay in her 
Praiſe. Beſides, every one knows, this truly fortunate Ifle, 
by her Riches _ Gs Conſtitution of her Go- 
vernment | nce eſtabliſhed, enjoys a Happineſs un- 
known to the reſ of the World. fr, | , 

I don't queſtion but the Figure England has made for 
ſome time, inſpires many Perſons with a Curiofity to learn 
by what Steps ſhe is arrived to that Height of Grandeys and 
Power, which renders her ſo formidable to her Neighbours. 
It was this Imagination that led me to publiſh, the preſent 
Hiſtory in French, for the Benefit of thoſe who not under- 
ſtanding the Engli/h Tongue, cannot ſatisfy their Curioſity 


by ring the Hiſtories writ in the La eof the Coun- 
try. Iam apt to believe this Work needs meet with a 
(1) Well may the Engliſs be called Lords of the Brit Seas, fince the Royal Navy of En 


16 of $0, 23 
Pref. to bis Hiſtory, 


70, 19 of 60, 47 of 30, (that is, ag of che Line of Battle ) beſides £3 of 40, 9 of 30, and 25 of 20; In all i8z. 3 


favourable Reception, if the Hiſtory itſelf does not ſuffer 
by the Hiſtorian's Defects. But 
As Great-Britain has all along been divided into two 
Parts, namely, England and Scotland, I muſt warn the 
Reader, that my Deſign is only to write the Hiſtory of 
England in particular. Though the Neighbourhood of 
theſe two States has been productive of ſeveral Events com- 
mon to Both, their Hiſtories are nevertheleſs diſtinct from 
each other. And therefore, I ſee no ſufficient Reaſon to 
induce me to imitate ſundry Hiſtorians who have joined 
them together, on pretence that the two Kingdoms in the 
laft were united under one and the ſame Sovereign. 
As for the particular Hiſtory of England, to which I intend 
to confine myſelf, I will venture to ſay, it contains as great 
„wich as many entertaining and remarkable Events, 
Histories hitherto extant. It is true indeed, it has 
dry and barren Places, eſpecially in the Beginning; but 
this is an Imperfection common to it with the Hiſtories of 
France, Spain, and all the reſt of the Kingdoms founded 
by the Northern Nations. As there were but few Men of 
Letters among the Nations, that, like a Deluge, over-ran 
the Roman Ire, there were conſequently but few W ri- 
ters who care to tranſmit to Poſterity, Memori- 
als of their Hiſtories. This Hiſtory, like moſt others, 
may be compared to a River which ſwells in proportion to 
its Diſtance from the Fountain-Head, and grows immenſe! 
great where it falls into the Ocean. But as England is 
a Part, and That the moſt conſiderable of Great-Britain, 
it will not be improper to prefix to the Hiſtory of that 
Kingdom, a general Account of the Iſland, of the firſt 
Turk. vant eir Cuſtoms, Manners, Government and 


Don. 


TAE ISLANDof ALBLON or BRITAIN was fcarc2 
known to the Romans till the Time of their Emperors. 
ew Ceſar was properly the firſt that diſcover'd it to them, 

y caffying thither the Roman Eggli, and by the Account 
of his two Brui/h Expeditions, the Particulars whereof he 


conſiſts of 4 Men of War of 100 Guns, 14 of go, 
See Byrcbett's 
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has given in his Commentaries. He ſays, it is an Iſland in 
the ſhape of a Triangle: He ſets down the Length of each 
Side, and tells us, the whole Circuit of the Iſle meaſures 
about fifteen hundred Miles, orfive hundred French Leagues. 
After ſuch a Deſcription, one cannot but wonder at what 
Tac, Life of Tacitus ſeems to aflert, and Dim Caſſius poſitively affirms, 
er that Britain was not diſcovered to be an Iſland till the Go- 
1. 39. vernment of Julius Agr icola, that is, in the Reign of 1 * 
| fian, Titus, or Domitian. Was it poſlible for Cæſar's Com- 

mentaries to be unknown to theſe Hiſtorians ? (1) ; 
8 - Great-Britain, as Ceſar obſerved, being almoſt Trian- 
a gqular, if it be conſidered as bounded by three Right-lines, 
orming a perfect Triangle, the three Sides together may 
be reckoned about fifteen hundred Miles. But allowing 
for the Windings of the Coaſt, they are found to make 
about eighteen rr Miles, or fix hundred French 
camd. Leagues in Compaſs. The ſhorteſt Side, which looks to- 
Brit. wards France, and reaches from the North-Foreland in 
Kent (2) to the Land's-End (3) in Cormwall, contains about 
three hundred Miles. The Weſtern Side, over againſt 
Ireland, from the Land's-End to the northermoſt Point of 
Scotland, may be about eight hundred Miles in length, and 

the third or Eaſtern Side about ſeven hundred. 
Frymology of The Names of Albion and Britain, by which this Ile 
8 4 * has been known, are both of ſo ancient a Date, that their 
= Origin is not to be trac' d. To Conjecture only, recourſe 
has been had in this Caſe. The firſt of theſe Names, ſay 
ſome, was received from a certain Giant, Son of Nep- 
tune, Others derive the Name Albion from the Greek 
Word A;phon, ſignifying J/hite, becauſe the Coaſts, when 
viewed at a diſtance, Took of that Colour. Some again 
imagine Albim comes from the Celtick Word Alp or High, 
the Yang appearing ſo as you approach it from the Conti- 
nent (4). 

ef As for the Origin of the Name Britain, we find, a- 
mong the Antiquaries, variety of Opinions or Conjec- 
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the Work 


8 5 tures, the Principal of which are theſe Four. The firſt, 
that the Name of Britain was given to the Iſland by Bru- 
Soner. tus, a Trojan Prince. The ſecond is Somner's, a learned 


Engliſhman, who ſuppoſes that becauſe of the violent Mo- 


tion of the Sea which waſhes the Coaſts of Great-Britain, - 


this Name may come from the Britih Word Brydio or 
Rage. The third, eſpouſed by Camden, Sir William Tem- 
ple, and others, is founded upon the Word Brith, ſignify- 
ing in the Briti/h Tongue, Mead, becauſe the ancient Bri- 
Bechart in tons uſed to dye their Skins blue with that Plant. The 
fourth is Beckart's : That famous Antiquary believed, the 
Phenicians coming to buy Tin in the Iſland of Abion, gave 
it the Name of Barat-Anac, that is, the Land or Country 
of Tin, which being by the Greeks mollified into Britan- 
Strabo, I. 2, 21a (5) 89 the Romans. This Etymelogy ſeems 
to be confirmed by the Græciant calling the Iſles of Scilly, 
Caſſiterides, which ſignifies in Greek the ſame as Barat- 
Anac in Phænician. : 


If I may be allowed to ſpeak my Opinion of theſe four 


F xamination 


7 — Far rr the Firſt ſeems to be founded altogether 


upon a 
om a Britiſh Word ſignifying Rage, is, I think, un- 
warrantable ; becauſe the Iſland receiving this Name from 
Foreigners, as will be ſhown preſently, it is not likely they 
ſhould take it from the Britiſh Language, of which pro- 
bably they were ignorant: Beſides, it is not Fact that the 
Sea rages more on the Coaſt of Great-Britain than in other 
Places. Conſequently its Motion not being uncommon, 
could not give occaſion to derive this Name from a Word 
ſignifying Rage. The Third, deriving the Name from 
the Word Brith or Mead, is the moſt generally received. 
But however, it is liable to one Objection, which thoſe 
that embrace it, ought to remove: and that is, the Name 
of Britain was certainly given to the Iſland by Foreigners. 
This is evident from the Natives never ſtiling their 
Country Britain, or themſelves Britons, Their true 
Name is Cumri or Cumbri, from whence Cambria, the 
Name of Wales to this Day among the Welſh. Now it is 
by no means probable, that Foreigners ſhould make uſe of 
a Britiſ Word to form the Name of this Ifland. So, the 
Fourth Opinion, viz. Bochart's, ſeems to me the moſt na- 
tural. It can't be ſaid to be unlikely that the Phæniciant, 
the firſt Traders to this Iſland, ſhould give it the Name of 
Barat- Anac, or the Land of Tin. Suppoſing this, it is pro- 
bable the Name paſſing from the Phænicians to the Greciant, 


(1) Tacitus ſays, Hane oram noviſſimi maris, tune primum Romana Claſſis circumveRta, Inſulam eſſe Brittannlam affirmavit. Theſe Words, tunc primum, 
Context, muſt refer to the Government of Agricola, This is Rapin's Obſervation. But after all Tacitus might ſay this, and yet have ſeen 
ſed to be an Iſland, but not known to be ſo 
round it. Dies Caſſius lived about a hundred Years after Tacitus; in the latter end of the ad, and the beginning of the 3d Century. 


as appears by t 


Ceſar's Commentaries, For in Caeſar's Time Britain was only fi 


(2) Called by the Romans Cantium, 
(3 Belerium, 


(4) Alpin, in the Phoenician Tongue, ſignifies a High Mountain; and Albee, in the fame Language, fignifies White, The Derivaticn from Alben ſeems to 
be countenanced by the Britiſb Poets, who call Sritain, Iniſ-wwen, i. e. the M bite-Iand. See Selden's Notes on Poly-olbion, p. 20. 

(4) The Termination —fania, ſignifying in Greek, Region, thows, according to Camden, that this Word was formed by the Greets, juſt as Mauritania, 
Lufttania, Aquitania, &c. Rapin. It is a queſtion whether there is any ſuch Greek Word as Tania ſignify ing a Country, 

(6) A modern Author gives the following Derivation, The Pharnicians having paſſed the Strezghts, met with no Iſland in the Ocean comparable to theſe 
now called the Britiſh Iſles, Theſe therefore by way of Eminence they called Brithan, that is, Outer, or Iſlands in the Outer-Sea, in Oppoſition to thoſe in 

1— naturally flows. Le Clerc. | 

(7) The Name of Leoegria.is loſt ; Cambria is retained by the Web, as Albany is by the Sat 


the Mediterranean, which they called the Inner-Sea, From Brithan, 
fuch as Geoffrey of Monmouth related. Rapin. 


able. The Second, deriving the Name, Britain 


and from theſe laſt to the Romans, was changed-into That 
of Britannia (6). However this be, we have nothing to 
truſt to in this Matter but very doubtful Conjectures. The 
late Inſtances of the Names given to new-found Lands are 
ſo many Demonſtrations, that Caprice has as great a ſhare 
as Reaſon. in coining theſe new Names. A Saint's Day, 
the Name of a Leader or Pilet, the firſt Object that 
chanced to preſent itſelf to view, an Accident happening at 
the Time of the Diſcovery of theſe new Lands; have 
uſually ſerved for Foundation to the Names aſſigned them. 
So that perhaps the Conjectures of Camden and Bachart are 
as little to the Purpoſe with reſpect to Britain, as Ours 
would be, if ignorant of the occaſion of the Names given 
to the ſeveral Parts of America, we ſhould endeavour to 
trace them from the Language, Cuſtom, or Commerce of 
the Natives. 55 

We are as much in the Dark concerning the Origin of g,;,;, 
the firſt Inhabitants of the Iſland of Albion, for in all like- the Beiecas, 
lihood it was peopled by Colonies from different Places, and 
at different 'I imes. Endeavours therefore have been ufed Car. 
to give us ſome light into this Matter from their Cuſtoms, Tacitus. 
Manners, Religion, and Form of Government, But be- 
fore I proceed to what has been conjectured on this Head, 
it will be neceſlary juſt to touch upon the Fabulous Story of 
Brutus, publiſhed by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Writer of 
the XIIth Century. Not that it deſerves Notice; but be- 
ing mentioned by almoſt all the Engliſb Hiſtorians, it ſeems 
hardly pardonable to paſs it over in Silence, Beſides, it is 
the part of a good Hiſtorian not only to relate Matters of 
Fact, but alſo to ou his Readers againſt the Fictions ob- 
truded upon the World for Truths. | 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Benediftin Monk, penned in 
Latin a Hiſtory of Britain, and dedicated it to Robert Earl 
of Glacgſter natural Son of Henry1. King of England, In 
this pretended Hiſtory Britain is ſaid to receive her Name 
from Brutus, the Firſt of her Kings. What the Hiſtorian 
relates is as follows : 

Brutus, Son of Sylvius, Grandſon of Afneas, had the Th Sve 
misfortune to kill his Father as he was ſhooting at a Deer. 9 Beutus. 
As he could not or would not, after this fatal Accident, ſtay 
any longer in /taly, he retires into Greece, where gathering 
together the Deſcendants of the Trojans that were brought 
thither after the Deſtruction of their City, he puts to Sea 
with them, and after long wandering on the Miediterra- 
nean, enters the Atlantick . and performs Wonders 
in ſeveral Places, particularly in Gaul againſt Geffarius King 
of Aguitain. At length, guided by an Oracle, he comes 
and lands in the Iſland of Albion, at a Place where Tatneſ 
now ſtands in the County of Devon. The Iſland was at 
that time inhabited by Giants of the Race of Cham, whoſe 
Chief ar King was Gog-Mageg. Brutus and his Compa- 
nions, though few in Number, not-only keep their 

round, but root out the Giants and get poſſeſſion of the 
d, which Brutus from his own Name called Britain, 
Before his Death, he divided his Dominions among his 
three Sons. Locrin or Loegrin had for his Share Loegria ſo 
called from him, the ſame with England now, excluſive 
of Wales, which was the Share of Camber, Brutas's ſecond 
Son, and from him named Cambria. Albanat# the young- 
eſt, had the Country ſince called Scotland, to which he 
gave the Name of Albania. (7) 55 | 

Having laid theſe Foundations, the Author continues his 
Hiſtory, ,giving an Account of the various Revolutions that 
happened in the Iſland, under the Kings Succeſſors of 
Brutus, whoſe Names he relates with ſome of their Ac- 
tions. But as to the Time of thew Reigns he is not ſo 
exact, „ down neither when they began, nor how 
long they laſted. He is contented with ſaying, Brutus's 
Arrival in Albion was twelve hundred years after the Flood, 
and fixty-ſix after the Deſtruction of Troy. This Hiſtory, 
publiſhed in ſo dark an Age, was greedily received, par- 
ticularly by the Velſb, the Poſterity of the antient Britons. 
But it brings with it ſo many Marks of Forgery, that ir 
is looked upon by all that have examined it with any At- 
tention, as a Fiction of Geoffrey himſelf, or ſome other 
Author, whom he has too implicitly. followed. 

After rejecting this Fable, I wiſh it were in my Power 
to give a ſatisfactory Account of the Origin of the Britons. 
But that is impoſſible. We muſt be ſatisfied with the 
Conjectures of Ceſar, Tacitus, and ſome more modern 
Authors: The moſt probable Accouut ſeems to be this: 


by the Romans, till Agricola's Fleet ſailed 


e this is no Proof of the Origin of theſe Names, being 
| That 
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INTROD 


That Great-Britain was peopled by the Celtæ or Gaul, 
deſcended from Gomer Son of Faphet, is univerſally ac- 
knowledged. Of This the Name Cumri (1), by which the 
I: call themſelves till in their Language, and ſeveral 
other Reaſons, will not ſuffer us to doubt. Befides, the nu- 
merous ſwarms of Gauls that over-ran ſo great a Part of 
Europe and Ajia, make it credible, they neglected not to 
ſend Colonies into Great- Britain which lay ſo near them, 
The Affinity, taken notice of by Antiquaries, between the 
Gauls and Britons with 'reſpe& to Religion, is a farther 
Confirmation of this Opinion. It is true indeed, the 
Belge are ſaid by ſome Writers to ſettle in the Zaftern, the 
Spaniards in the II gſtern, and the Hibernians or Iriſh in the 
Northern Parts of Great-Britain. But this is not incon- 
ſiſtent with the common Opinion. The Belge were no 
other than Gauls, and the Spaniards, as well as the 1r1/þ 
or Scots, were, according to ſome Writers, Colonies of the 
Celtiberian-Gauls that inhabited along the Weftern Coaſts of 
Spain, But ſuppoſing it were not very certain, that theſe 
Spaniards were Celtiberians, it can't be denied, that the 
Southern Part, now called England, was peopled by the 
Gauls, This is the moſt probable Account of the Origin 
of the Britons, 

As for their Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion, and Govern- 
ment, though mentioned by Cæſar in his Commentaries, 
ſhould we confine ourſelves to what he has ſaid, our Know- 
ledge would be but very imperfect. A fuller Diſcovery of 
theſe things muſt be drawn chiefly from the Authors who 
writ after the Romans were become Matters of Britain. As 

the Britons did not at once, but by degrees, alter their Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners, what theſe Authors ſay of the Britons 
of thoſe Days, may be preſumed to agree in many reſpects 
with the antient Inhabitants of the Iſland. 

'The Britons were generally tall and well-made, and, 
like moſt of the Iriſh at this Day, yellow-hair'd. Their 
Conſtitution. was ſo good, that, according to Plutarch. 
they frequently liv'd a hundred and twenty Years, This 
length of Days was probably owing to- their Sobriety and 
Temperance as much or more than to the Wholſomneſs of 
the Air. The uſe. of Cloaths was ſcarce known in the 


Iſland. None but the Inhabitants of the Southern Coaſts 
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C. I. 
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cover d their Nakedneſs with the Skins of wild Beafts care- 
leſly thrown over them, not ſo much to defend themſelves 
againſt the Cold, as to avoid giving Offence to the Strangers 
that came to traffick with them. "They were wont by 


way of Ornament to make Inciſions in their Bodies in the. 


Shape of Flowers, Trees and Animals, which with the 
Juice of Fad they painted of a Sky- colour that never 


wore out. Theſe Scars are by Tertullian term d Britama- 


rum Sti gmata. | | | Þ* 

They liv'd in Woods, in Hutts cover'd over with Skins, 
Boughs or Turf. "There are People now in the North of 
Scotland that are ſaid to have no other Houſes, Lremem-: 
ber alſo to have ſeen in Ireland poor People living in a Hutt. 
cover'd only with green Turf, and not above three or four 
times bigger than their Body. I Was told, they liv'd 
quietly in theſe Habitations, without ſtirring abroad unleſs to 


provide for their Subſiſtence, and, contented with Milk and 
Patatces, gave themſelves no farther trouble. This may ſerve 


to give us an Idea of the way of living as well among the 
antient Britons, as, perhaps, among many other Nations. 
Their uſual Food was Milk,and Fl 


domeſlick Fowls, Hens and Geeſe, if they bred 


„it 


was for their pleaſure, being ſtrictly forbid by their Religion 
to eat them, as Cæſar expreſly obſerves. Neither did 
they eat any Fiſh, though the Rivers and the Sea that 


ſurrounded them, were plentifully ſtor'd with them. Their 
Towns. or rather Villages were only a confus'd parcel of 


Hutts plac'd ata little diſtance from each other, without any 


gotby Hunting, their . 
Woods and Plains being well ſtock'd with Game. As for 


UCTION, 


were fell'd to clear the Ground. Notwithſtanding this their 
— and ſimple Manner of living, ſo remote from the 
uxury of other Nations, they were as quick of Appre- 
henſion as their Neighbours the Gauli, and, if Tacitus may 
be credited, of greater Penetration. Diodorus Siculs does 
not ſcruple to prefer their Honeſty and Integrity before 
That of the Romans, One Cuſtom however they had that 
ſeem'd deteſtable to other Nations, though for their part 
they thought it very innocent: And that was, for ten or a 
dozen Brothers or Friends to live all together and have thcir 
Wives in common. This Cuſtom continued a long time 
among them, though in other reſpects they were grown 
very civiliz'd by their Commerce with the * when 
Maſters of this Iſland. A Britih Lady being upbraided 
one day by Julia, Severus's Empreſs, with a Cuſtom ſo 
contrary to the Practice of other Nations, is faid, by an 
Hiſtorian, to return this bold Anſwer, The Roman Ladi-: 
have little Reaſon to reproach us upm this Account, fince ww» 
do publickly with the beſi of our Alen no more than what they A. 
privately with the worſt of Theirs, Freedmen and Slaves. Thc 
Britons, without doubt, differ'd from more civiliz'd Nati. 
ons in many other Cuſtoms (2). But their Country being 
little frequented by Foreigners, we know but few Particu- 
lars about them, eſpecially with regard to the Time before 
the Arrival of the Romans, We muſt therefore be fatisfied 
with what we find ſcattered here and there in Authors, who 
it may be, for the moſt part, knew bur little of the Matter. 
- Ceſar gives a great Character of the Valour of the Bri- 
tent, and their going to Battle with undaunted Bravery. 


Din 1. lexvi. 


Tos Briton? 
manny of 
Figbeing. 


But it is hard to underſtand his Deſcription of their way of Ch Com, 
Fighting. He ſays, they fought for the moſt part in +” 


Chariots, from whence, furiouſly driving among their Enc- 
mies, _ flung their Darts: but when they had to deal with, 
the Horſe, mn left their Chariots to fight on Foot with 
Advantage. Now this ſeems very ſtrange. For my part, I 
own I can't conceive what Advantage they could have to 
engage the Horſe rather on foot that in their Chariots. 


As well ſituated for Trade as the Britons were, we don't Tt. 714%, 


find they had any large Veſſels, or ventur'd to Sea beyond 


the Coaſts of Gaul. Their chicf Commerce was with 


the Phenician Merchants (3), who, after the Diſcovery of 
the Iſland, exported every Year great Quantities of Tin, 
with which they drove a very gainful Trade with diſtant 
Nations. But notwithſtanding all their Care to conceal 
the Fountain-Head, the Greeks (4) diſcovered it at length, 
and came and traded alſo to the fame Place. | 
This Commerce being carried on in the furtheſt Parts of 
Gornwal only. Foreign 
know exactly the State of the Iſland. For which Reaſon 
we are ignorant at this day, of many Particulars, concern- 
ing the Religion and Government of the Britens, that pro- 
bably would have been trariſmitted down to us, if other 
Nations had met with Information. A full account there- 
fore muſt not be expected of theſe Matters, ſince Here, as 
well as in many other Caſes, Conjectures only are all we 
have to go upon. Thus much however is known, that the 
Britons had in a manner the ſame Gods with the Gals. 
For Inſtance, Dis and Samothes were Deities equally wor- 
ſhipped by both Nations. But the Britons had a very parti- 
cular Veneratiom ſor Audate, Goddeſs of Victory, to whom 
ſacrificed their Priſoners of War. 
e know moreover the Druids, as well among the 


Britons as Gawls, had the Care and Direction of all Religi- Czfar, L vi- 


ous Matters (5). The Name Druid comes from the Word ys 


Deru, "ſignifying in the Britiſh or Celtic Language, an 
Oat, like Dyus in the-Greek (6). For the 2 that 
grows on the Oak was looked upon by them as a moſt 
ſacred Thing, and the greateſt Bl from Heaven (7). 
The Druids were held in ſuch Veneration by the People, 
that their Authority was almoſt abſolute. No publick Af- 


Their Reli- 


erchants had no Opportunity to gv. 


The Druids. 
. 


ſpreading Oaks, ever ſurrounding the fQcred Places. In which were 1. Get 
| Orations. to the People - 2. Carnedde, or Heaps of Stones om Which they 


Order or Diſtinction of Streets. They generally ſtood in 

the Middle of a Wood, the Avenues whereof were defend- 

ed with flight Ramparts of Earth, or with the Trees that 
T } 114 4 | z 21 | 

(1) That is, Wagen or the firſt and moſt antient Inhabitants of Britain, in to thoſe that came over from Belgium. Mag. Brie. p. 8. 


Oppoſition 
Another Cuſtom they had, viz. If a Wife was. found acceſſary to her Huſband's Death, the was with Fire Gs Cabal Bur 
preſent Lu of burning Women that have LF d'thel Huſbands, + © Rane att again pic. eee Hobo, Gp. Cates 


4) The Greeks came hither 160 Years before Iulius Caſer. Sam, Brit. p. 74. + ver x | 

(5) Et vos, Barbaricos ritus moremque ſiniſtrum Sacrorum, Druidæ, poſitis repetiſtis ab armis. Solis noſſe deos, &. Lucan. 
The Druids, now, while Arms are heard no more, And other Bodies in new Worlds they find. 
Old Myfteries and barb"rous Rites reſtore: Thus Life for ever runs its endleſs Race, 


A Tribe who fingular Religion love, And like a Line, Death but divides the Space; 
And havnt the Coverts of the Grove. - A Stop Which can but for a Moment laſt, 


To theſe, and theſe af all Mankind alone, A Point between the Future and the Paſt. 
The Gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. Thrice happy they beneath their Northern Skies, 


fairs were tranſacted without their Approbation: not ſo 
much as a Malefactor could be put to death without their 


If dying Martals-Doow they fing aright. | Who that worſt Fear, the Fear of Death deſpiſe: 
No Ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful..Night : 2.4. 54!) Hence they no Cares for this frail Being feel; 
No parting Souls to griſly Pluto go, 


But ruſh undaunted on the pointed Steel; 
Nor ſeek the dreary filent Shades below © ð· r i Prosoke g Fate, and bravely ſcorn, 


But forth they fly Immortal in thei: Kind, To C Life which muſt ſo ſoon return. Lucan, 


(6) Father Penryn, in his Book of the Original of the Celtic Language, will have both Greet and Latin'to came from Celtic, If fo, the Greek Ward Dr 
muſt come from the Celtic Deru. Rupin. f 


(7) A Viſcum Dede, Druide caxtore ſoltbont. Ovid.” They called the Miſletoe;' as they Hl call it in forme Part of Malt, the Prer- pen Theſe 
Groves where they worſhipped were called Loy, thenee probably the Word Lian fignifying now, in el a Church. Theſe Groves were Incloſements of 
8, or Hillocks where they ſat and pronounced their Decrees, and ſpoke 
a peculiar Mode of Worthip, 3. Crom/echbe, or Altars on which they perform d 
the Solemnities of Sacrificess Roxw/and, p. 69. | | | 


Pt! Vor. I. Ws . concern 


Conſent. Religion not only afforded them a Pretence to 
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concern themſclves in the Government, but authorized 
them, as they pretended, to intermeddle in private Af- 
fairs. Under colour that there is hardly any cafe but 
where Religion may be concerned, they clamed a Power 
to exclude from the Sacrifices all ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit 
to thcir Determinations, By that means they became "ou 
formidable, this ſort of Excommunication being deemed ſo 
infamous, that the Perſon on whom it was pronounced, 
was avoided by All. The Chriftian Clergy in this Point 
have but too cloſely imitated the antient Druids. The 
Chief of the Druids was a ſort of Pontiff or High-Pricft, 
who had Authority over all the reſt. This Dignity was 
Elective: and ſometimes when the Candidates were of 
equal Merit, ſuch Heats and Broils have raged among 
them, that they have fallen to Blows before the Election 
was over. 4 

The Bards among both Britons and Gault, were Prieſts 
oꝗ an inferior Order to the Draids. Their Buſineſs was to 
c lebrate the Praiſes of their Heroes in Verſes and Songs, 
which they compoſed and ſung to their Harps (1). They 
continued in being a long time. There were ſome even 
aſter the Romans had entirely abandoned the Iſland. 

A third ſort of Prieſts, as well in Britain as Gaul, were 
the Eubates (2), who applied themſelves r to the Study 
of Philoſophy, and the Contemplation of the wonderful 
Works of Nature, as Marcellmus informs us. 

In ſhort, as the Britons and Gauls had properly but one 
and the ſame Religion, *tis very probable one of theſe Na- 
tions received it from the other. Ceſar was of Opinion, 
that the Gauls had it from Britain, becauſe, as he obſerves, 
thoſe that were deſirous to have a thorough Knowledge of 
this Religion, went thither to ſtudy it. But this Argu- 
ment at moſt ſerves only to prove, that their religious 
Myſteries were celebrated with greater Exactneſs in Bri- 
rain, it may be by reaſon of the Revolutions that happened 
in Gaul, by the Wars raiſed there by the Romans. Bucha- 
nan, not ſo poſitive as Ceſar, ſays, it can't certainly be 
known which of the two Nations received it from the 
other. *Tis very likely however, the Gauls when they 
peopled Britain, brought their Religion with them. Be 
that as it will, ſince the Pritih and Gauliſb Druids had the 
tame Notions, and there is nothing certain concerning the 
Firſt, we can form no Idea of their Religion, but by that 
of the Gauls, which is a little better known to us. This 
Knowledge however is of no great Extent, the Druids 


having left nothing in Writing, it being their Cuſtom to. 


teach their Diſciples every thing by heart. A Burgundian 
Author has been at the Pains to collect ſome of the Drui- 
dical Maxims or Rules, of which the moſt remarkable are 
theſe : 


Nine muſt be inflrufted but in the Sacred Groves. 

Miſletoe muſt be gather d with reverence, and if poſſible in 
the Sixth Moon. It muſt be cut with a Golden Bull. 

Every thing derives its origin from Heaven. 

The Arcana of the Sciences muſt nat be committed to Mri- 
ting, but to the Memory. 

Great Care is to be taken of the Education of Children. 

The Powder of Miſletoe makes Il omen fruitful. 

The Diſebedient are ts be ſhut out from the Sacrifices, 

Souls are immortal. 

The Scul after Death goes into other Bodies. 

If the Morid is deſtroyed, it will be by Fire or Water. 

Jpon extraordinary Emergencies, a Man muſt be ſacrificed. 

According as the Body fails, or moves after it is fallen; 
eccording as the Blood flows, or the Wound opens, future 
Events are foretold. | 

Prifoners of War are to be flain upon the Altars, or burnt 
alive incleſed in Wicker, in Honour of the Gods. 

All Commerce with Strangers muſt be prohibited. 


He that comes laſt to the Aſſembly of the States, ought to be 


punifhed with Death, 

Children are to be brought up apart from their Parents, till 
they are fourteen Years of Age. 

Meney lent in this World wil be repaid in the next. 

There is another World, and they who kill themſelves to 
accompany their Friends thither, will live with them there. 

Letters given to dying Perſons, or thrawn on the ne 


Pi og of the Dead, will faithfully be delivered in the other 
arid 


(27) Vos quoque qui fortes animas belloque peremptas 
Laudibus in longum, vates diffunditis ævum, 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina, Bardi. Lucan, 


(2) Ovarei;. Strabe. In Welſp or Britiſh, Offzoyr or Offyddion. Mon. Antig. p. 65. 


(3) The preſent Biſhoprick of Liege, 


(4) Rowlands in his Mona Antigua imagines the Second Sight (which he ſeems to believe) called Taiſh in Scotland, to be a Relick of Druidiſm, and 
builds his Conjecture upon this noted Story related by Yepiſcus, who ſays, Diociefian, when a private Soldier in Gallie, on his removing - thence, reckoning 
with his Hoſteſs, a Druid Woman, the told him he was too penurious, but that he needed not to be ſparing of his Money, for after he ſhould kill a Boar, 
the aflured him (looking ſtedfaſtly in his Face) he would be Emperor of Reme. 
delighted in hunting and killing Boars, often ſaying when he ſaw many made Emperors, and his own Fortune not much mending, I k:// the Bears but "tis others 
that eat the Fleſh. However, many years after, one Arrius Aper, Father - in- law of the Emperor Numerianar, graſping for the Empire, treacherouſly 
ſlew him, for which Fact being brought by the Soldiers before Diocleſian (then become a prime Commander in the Army) he aſked his name, and 
being told he was called Aper (1, e. Boar) without further Pauſe ſheathed his Sword in his Bowels, ſaying, Er bunc rum cum «@trris, which done the 


Soldiers ſaluted him Emperor, 


2 


bours, reſolve not to yield to them even in this imaginary 


is dreſſed up in the following Manner. 


ſeveral Adventures too long to relate, he comes into Zgypt ius. Bu- 


_ pians, At length, upon Moſes leaving Egypt, Gatbelus 


UCTION. 


The Mem is a Sovereign Remedy for All things, as its name 
in Celtic implies. 

Let the Diſobedient be excommunicated ; let him be depriv'd 
F the Benefit of the Lato; let him be avoided by All, and ren- 
der d incapable of any Empley. 

All Mafters of Pamilies are Kings in their con Heuſes, 
they have a Power of Life and Death ever their Mives, 
Children and Slaves. 


Theſe Articles may ſerve to pre us a Specimen of the 
Principles and Religion of the Druids, which flouriſn'd a 

long while in Great-Britain as well as in Gaul. It ſpread 

as far as Itah, as appears by Auguſtus's Injunction to the 

Romans not to celebrate its Myſteries. There were Wo- 

men, as well as Men, Druids. It was a female Druid of 

Tungria (3), that according to Vepiſcus foretold to Diacle- 

fian (when a private Soldier in Gallia) that he would be 
Emperor of Rome (4). 

If the Religion of the Britons may be learnt by That of 73 Cen- 

the Gauls, an Idea of their Goverment may likewiſe be mew of the 
formed the ſame way. As both Nations were of Celtic Vritcas. 
Extraction, they had, very probably, the ſame Form of 
Government. In order therefore to know the Nature of 
the Britiſh Government, recourſe may be had to what was 
in uſe among the Gan/s. From the 1 ime of the founding 
of Rome, the Gauls were divided into ſeveral petty States, 
with a Head or King over cach. Some of theſe being 
more powerful than the reſt, kept their Neighbours in a 
ſort of Dependance, and one of them, upon great and im- 
minent Dangers, was by common Conſent choſen chief * 
Commander, whoſe Power was limited, as well as the "a 
Time of his Adminiſtration. During his Office, he was * 
conſidered as a Soveriegn Magiſtrate, having Power to put 
the Laws in Execution, and act as Captain-General of 
all their Forces. Livy (according to the Cuſtom of the 
Remans) calls this Magiſtrate, King. But a modern Au- S. Julian 
thor, who believed he underſtood better the Nature of that — of the 
Dignity, affirms the Title of King not to be at all pro- — 
per for the Perſon inveſted with it, and therefore calls him 
only Paramount, or one ſuperiour to the ret. However this pomp. Atel. 
be, the Britons may be ſuppoſed to have had much the 1 ww 
ſame Form of Government, ſince we find the whole 
Country between the Tine and the Channel was divided 
into ſeventeen petty States, with each its Head, dignified 
by Authors with the Name of King. When Julius Ceſar 
invaded Britain, the Command of their Army was confer- 
red by the Britons on Caſ/ibelanus King or Chief of the 
Trinobantes ; and in the Time of Claudius, Caractacus King 
of the Silures was choſen General, In the Map annexed, 
the Names, and Situation of theſe States are laid down. 
Theſe Nations without doubt, depending on each other no 
farther than Neceſſity compell'd them, had frequent Quar- 
rels and Conteſts. But we have no certain Knowledge of 
their Affairs; and therefore the Beginning of their Hi- 
ſtory can be dated no farther back than 3 Invaſion. 
From thence to the Time of their being freed from the 
Dominion of the conquering Romans, the Thread may in 
ſome meaſure be carried on, though ſeveral large Gaps oc- 
cur, which /tis not poſſible to fill up, by reaſon of the 
Fewneſs of the Authors that have treated of this Subject. 
But before I begin, it will be neceſſary to premiſe a brief 
Account of the Piss and Scots, Inhabitants of North- 
Britain. 

If the Britons aſpire to a very ancient Original, by call- 
ing themſelves Deſcendants of Brutus, Great-Grandſon of 
AEneas, the Scots ever jealous of the Glory of their Neigh- 
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Honour : Nay, they go a er them, and lay Claim to a 
much greater, but withal a no leſs fabulous Antiquity. 
Their Hiſtories are full of their Nation being founded by 
Gathelus Son of Cecrops, King of Athens; or, as ſome 
ſay, Son of Argus, fourth King of Argos, jointly with 
Scota Daughter of Pharaoh King of Egypt. This Fable 


Gathelus being forced to quit his native Country, to a- 93, fsb, 
void the Perſecution of his Enemies, puts to Sea in com- Origin of che 
pany with ſome Friends who would not forſake him. After Scots. 

Hector Boe- 


and ſerves under Moſes in Pharash's War with the Ethiv- chanan. 


Yeu too, you Hardt! wphom ſacred Raptures fire, 
To chaunt your Heroes on your Country's Lyre, 
Who conſecrate, in your immortal Strain, 

Brave r Righteous Battle ſlain. 


Theſe Words made great Impreſſion upon him, and he was afterwards much 


having 


2 
1 
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Arrival © 
the Pits 4 ſtrange Ships came and offer d to land. "Theſe Ships were 


- «ng . fll'd with Piet, a German Nation inhabiting the Coun- 
tries now called Mecklenburg and Pomerania. They were 


©, Is 


INTRODUCTION. 7: - "of 


having ſignaliz'd himſelf by many brave Actions, ſucceeds 
him in the Command of Pharaobs Army, who gives him 
his Daughter Scota in marriage. Thirty- nine Years after, 
Gathelus, terrified by an Oracle foretelling the Deſtruction 
of Agypt, ſails from thence with a great Number of Greeks 
and #gyptians who adhere to his Fortune. He makes ſeve- 
ral Attempts to ſettle in Africa, but not ſucceeding, roves 
about uncertain of his Fate, and at laſt lands at a Port on 
the weſtern Coaſt of Spain, calling the Place Portus Ca- 
theli, from whence came the Name of Portugal. | Here 
the Author of this Fable forget that Gathelus ſpoke Greek and 
not Latin. ] After ſome ſtay, Gathelus leaving a Colony 
here, ſteers his Courſe farther Northward, and ſettles in a 
Country, from his own Name call'd Gathelicia, or Galicia, 
Some time after, his Son Hiberus embarking with ſome of 
his Father's Followers, ſails towards the North, and leads 
a Colony to an Iſland by him nam'd Hibernia, after- 
wards Ireland. As this Iſland was not then very populous, 
the Natives gladly receive the New-comers, and mixing 
with them, ſoon became one Nation under the general 
Name of Scott, from Scota Mother of Hliberus. 

It would be loſt time to refute a Fable that brings its own 
Confutarion along with it. Neither ſhould I have mention'd 
it, had not Buchanan inſerted it in his Hiſtory of Scotland, 
and ſhewn the Abſurdities of it to remove the Prejudices of 
Thoſe of his Countrymen who ſtood up in its defence, 
This may be call'd the fabulous Origin of the Scott. The 
Account given for Truth by the Writers that are leſs pre- 
poſleſs'd in favour of the Antiquity of their Nation, is as 
follows : 

A probable The Iſland of Iren, called by the Romans Hibernig. and 
Account of by the Engliſh and Scots, Iren- landt or Ireland, had been 


= 42. 2 of long polle(s*'d by the Scots from Scythia in Europe, when a 


Colony of Spaniards came with a deſign to ſettle there, 
much about the time that the Carthaginians became Ma- 
ſters of Spain. The Number of theſe Foreigners not being 
very conſiderable, the Natives, far from being alarmed, 
willingly admitted them, and affigned them Lands to culti- 
vate. Buchanan ſuppoſes theſe Spaniards to be deſcended 
from a Colony of the Celtiberians that were ſettled in 
Spain. The good Reception theſe met with in Ireland, 
drew others thither : inſomuch that in the end the Iſland 
grew very populous, and the two Nations mixing together 
became one People under the Name of Scots. proceſs 
of time, the Land being over-ſtockt, abundance of Fami- 
lies threw themſelves into the Ebudes or Hebrides, Iſlands 
ſituated North of Ireland, which being ſmall, were like- 
wiſe in time as well peopled as Ireland itſelf. The Scyths 
or Scots are ſaid to land in Ireland not long after the Flood, 
and the Spaniards to arrive there in the Year of the 
World 3380. 


The Hebrides being thus led by the Scers, certain 


roving about according to the Cuſtom of the northern 
Nations, in queſt of new Habitations, their 2 being 
too populous to find them a Subſiſtence (1). They de- 
manded of the Scots ſome part of their Ifles to ſettle in. 
The Scets replied, the Soil was ſo barren, that it was inca- 
pable of ſupplying them all with Neceſſaries. But withal in- 
form'd them, that a large Iſland call'd Albion lay not far 
diſtant, where the northern Parts being o_ inhabited, 
they would infallibly find room enough, ering them 
aſſiſtance in caſe of ſition. The P:&s ſatisfied with 
this Diſcovery, ſteer'd directly to Albion, and finding but 
few Inhabitants where they landed, ſettled without much 

trouble in the northern Parts. by 
The Scots, having been long deſirous to extend their Ha- 
bitations into Albion, where they hoped to find greater 
Plenty than in their Iſlands, laid hold of this Opportunity 
to ſhare in the new Settlement (2). The P:s were not 
diſpleaſed to ſee ſuch Numbers flock over, for beſides the 
Buchan. Need they ſtood in of their Aſſiſtance againſt the Attacks 
of the Natives of Albion, they could not poſſibly have ſub- 
ſiſted long in that Country, if the Scots had not ſupplied 
Pits ard them with Wives to perpetuate their Colony. But this 
cots unite, was done upon condition the Heirs of the Women ſhould 
have the Preference before thoſe of the Men in the Succeſ- 
ſion to the Kingdom they were going to eſtabliſh. This 
Law, Bede ſays, was in force in his time. The two Na- 
tions, being thus united together in one common hitereſt, 
compell'd by degrees the antient Inhabitants of Aion to 
retire to the Southward, and leave them in poſſeſſion of all 
the Country lying North of the Tine. At length, their 
Ley ſepa- Numbers being mightily increas'd, they agreed to ſeparate ; 
59s whether the Difference of their Laws and Cuſtoms occa- 


(1) In Sr. Kilda the moſt weſtern Iſle of the Hebrides, the Inhabitants now live upon Eggs, which the wild Geeſe come and lay conſtantly at a certain Sea. 


Martin's Voyage to St. Kilda, printed at London 1698. Rapin, 


ſon. 
(2) This is ſtrongly contefted, for it is pretended by many that the Scors did not ſettle in the northern Parts of Pricain till the beginaing of the Sixth Century. 


Buchanan's Account is followed here. Rapin. 


ſioned frequent Quarrels, or for ſome other unknown 
Reaſons. The Scots choſe the gern Part, as neareſt 

Ireland, with the Hbrides, and the Pi t took the Eaflern 

as oppoſite to Germany (3). After the Separation, the two 

Nations began to be diſtinguiſhed from one another, and 

govern'd each by their own Laws. The Scots that inhabi- ,,, Hiace 
ted Albion began to be diſtinguiſhed from Thoſe that re- berwem 44. 
mained in Ireland and the adjacent Iſles. The Former Scots, and 
were called Abint, and the Latter, Iriſh. Hence comes 1,90 gebt 
likewiſe the Diſtinction between Great Scotland or Ireland, land. 

and Little Scotland or North Britain. "The Albin Scots Camd. Deſc, 
ſtrengthned by continual Supplies from their Brethren the 7 . 
Iriſh, increas'd to ſuch a degree, that in the end growing 

much more powerful than the Piet, they utterly deſtroy'd 

them. But this happened not till many Ages after their 
Separation. 

It is difficult for Amity and a good Underſtanding to Cn ge- 
remain long between two bordering Nations. Jealouſy and e be 
oppoſite Intereſts furniſh them with too frequent Occaſions _ 922 
of Quarrel. The P:s and Scots were no ſooner parted, 4 
but they began to fall at variance about ſome trifling Af- 
fair. The Conteſt being inflam'd, they were upon the 
point of coming to an open Rupture by the Inſtigations of 
the antient Inhabitants, who fomented the Diviſion to the 
utmoſt of their Power. Theſe laſt, whom I ſhall for the 
ſuture call Britons, though I know not when that Name 
was firſt given them, began to repent of ſuffering theſe 
Foreigners to ſettle in the Iſland. Wherefore, at this fo 
ſeemingly favourable an Opportunity, they thought it their 
Intereſt to kindle a War which could not fail to be fatal to 
both Parties, and might even prove equally deſtructive of 
Both. As the Britons were in moſt danger from the Scots e pigs 
by reaſon of their Neighbourhood to Ireland, they offer'd mate an Al- 
their Aſſiſtance to the Picts to drive the Scots out of the 933 
Country, in expectation afterwards to find an opportunity 
to do the ſame by thoſe they were now ſo deſirous to fide 
with. The Scots being inform'd of this Alliance, turn'd Fergus /err 
their Thoughts to Jreland, and applied for Aid to King Ireland 
Ferchard, who ſent over his Son Fergus, This young — 22 
Prince finding the Albin- Scots in a ſort of Anarchy, with - 
out a Chief or Head but what they choſe upon extraordi- 
nary Occaſions, and repreſenting to them the Inconveni- 
ences attending ſuch a State, they reſolved to inveſt him 
with Sovereign Authority, Fergus therefore was the firſt is made Xing 
King of Scetliand properly ſo call'd, for Great Scotland or of 3 
Ireland not only had been govern'd by Kings many Ages 
before; but if the {ri are to be credited, was the moſt 
antient Monarchy in the World. Fergus is ſaid to arrive Buchan, 
in Scotland in the Year of the World 3627, about the 
Time Alexander the Great made his Entrance into Babylon. 

But this Pretenſion is ſo ſtrongly conteſted, it muſt not be 
too eaſily admitted. 

Fergus, as ſoon as he was ſeated in his Throne, made Ferevs jcine 
great Preparations for the War againſt the Pics, with- — * 
out neglecting however the Means to avoid it. He repre- rhe Britons, 
ſented to them by his Ambaſſadors that the Conteſt be- 
tween the two Nations being of little moment, might 
eaſily be decided without coming to Blows, would both 
ſides but agree to hearken to reaſon : That it was to be 
feared their weakening one another, would afford their 
Neighbours and common Enemies the Britons an oppor- 
tunity to deſtroy both Nations, which it was eaſy to per- 
ceive was their Intention. This Remonſtrance made ſuch 
Impreſſion on the Pics, that ſuddenly altering their firſt 
Deſign, they entered into a ſtrict Alliance with the Scots 

inſt the Bricons. Fergus thus ſtrengthened by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Pi/s, march'd againſt the Britons, and gave 
them Battle, in which their King Coilus was ſlain. After 
this Defeat, the Britons finding themſelves too weak to 
reſiſt the two northern Nations, ſue for Peace. Fergus 
ſhortly after, returning to Ireland, was caſt away and 
— near the Place where Carick-Fergus now ſtands 

4). 

This is the Account of the Scotih Hiſtorians concerning 
the Settlement of the two Nations that inhabited North- 
Britain, From the Arrival of Fergus to the Roman Inva- 
ſion, they pretend things remained in much the ſame State 
without any conſiderable Alteration in the Iſland, or of the 
Inhabitants. ' From the Channel to the Tine, the Country 
Was poſleſſed by the Britons, and divided into ſeventeen 
— States or Kingdoms. From the Tine to the utmoſt 

unds of the North, the Pic: (5) inhabited the Ea/tern, 
over againſt Germany, and the Scots the ¶eſtern Parts, op- 
polite to eland, from which they were parted by a very 
narrow Channel. The Scots count fifteen Kings from 
Fergus to Ederus, who reigned in Scotland when Cæſar 
invaded Britain. | 
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(3) They were parted by Grantſbain Hills, called by Tacitus in the Life of Agricola, e. 25, Mons Grampius. 
(4, 1 his was the firſt Place beſieged by Duke Schomberg at bis Arrival in Ireland in 1689. Raprn, 
(5) The name of Pics is firſt mention'd by Eumenivs in his Panegyrick to Maximian, about the Year 286, Tyrre, p. 92, 1 
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Diſpute 
about the 


Settlement of 


the Scots in 
Great-Bri- 
tain, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Though one ſhould think the Scots beſt knew the Origin 
of their own Monarchy, yet this Antiquity of Theirs is 
greatly conteſted by ſeveral famous and learned Engliſh W ri- 
ters. Inſtead of admitting what the Scars advance, they 
pretend to demonſtrate that the Nation was not ſettled in 
Great-Britain till the beginning of the Sixth Century. This 
Diſpute appears at firſt ſight to be of little Conſequence, the 
Scots being able to plead too long a Preſcription to appre- 
hend their Right of Poſſeſſion may be called in queſtion. 
On the other hand, it does not ſeem to be of much Bene- 
fit to the Engliſh to conteſt with them the Honour of this 
Antiquity, ſuppoſing it to be imaginary. Notwithftand- 
ing, as Religion was concerned in the Caſe, the Diſpute 
was carried on with great Warmth. "The Presbyterians 
among their Objections againſt Epiſcopacy advance, that 
the Church of Scotland was governed by Presbyters d 
call'd Culdees (1), before there were any Biſhops in the 
Country; whence E infer that Eſpiſcapacy is not 
of divine In/titution. The Engliſh Biſhops anſwered this 
Objection by denying the Fact, affirming, the Church of 
Scotland was ſo far from being govern'd by Presbyters, that 
it was not yet in being, the Scots not ſettling in the Iſland 
before the Year of our Lord 503. According to the Eng- 
gliſb then, eight hundred Years of the Time the Scots aſ- 
cribe to their Settlement in Great-Britain muſt be taken 
away. This Difference is ſo conſiderable, that one can 
hardly think the Scets ſhould be ſo much miſtaken. Is it 

Mble, the forty Kings that are pretended to fit on the 

hrone of Scotland, from Fergus I. to Coran, who reigned 
in the Year of Chrift 501, were imaginary Kings only? 
On the other ſide, it is no leſs difficult to believe that their 
learned Adverſaries would lay fo — an Error to their 
Charge, were they not perſuaded they had good Proofs to 
ſupport their Opinion. As the Generality of my Readers 
are but little concerned in this Diſpute, it is not, I ſuppoſe, 
expected that I ſhould fully relate the Arguments urged on 
both Sides, they being the Subject of many Volumes. I 
ſhall content my ſelf therefore with briefly ſhowing how 
this Diſpute was managed. 3 

Had the Scots been obliged to prove directly their Settle- 
ment in Great- Britain from the Time of Alexander the 
Great, I am afraid their Arguments would not have been 
altogether ſatisfactory to unprejudic'd Judges. But they 
wiſely gave the Diſpute another Turn, When a Nation, 
ſay they, aſcribes any thing to itſelf in an hiſtorical Way, 
it ought not to be denied without ſufficient Evidence to the 
contrary. By this means they put their Adverſaries upon 
proving a Negative, which every one knows to be a very 
difficult Taſk, However, this is what they have under- 
taken to do. Their main Argument is drawn from no 
Writers mentioning the Scots as Inhabitants of Great-Bri- 
tain till the Sixth Century. They alledge on the contrary 
ſeveral Paſſages from Latin Authors, wherein you have a 
Lift of the Nations that inhabited the northern Parts of the 
Ifland, without the leaſt mention of the 8coars. But the 
Scots maintain that this negative Proof deſtroys not their 
Pretenſions, for their Nation not being ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans till the Reign of Severus, and remaining but a very 
ſhort Space under their Dominion, it is no wonder they 
knew ſo little of it, and conſequently gave ſo imperfect an 


Account. They add moreover, tho' the Drucaledamiant, 


Meate, Attacetti, are mentioned by Tacitus and other Hi- 
ſtorians, as inhabiting the northern Parts of Great- Britain, 
it does not follow that theſe Nations were not Pi7s or Scots, 
juſt as the Iceni. Trinobantes, Silures, were truly Bretons, 
though diſtinguiſh'd by particular Names. Among the 


Adverfaries of the Scott in this Diſpute, the moſt conſidera- 
ble are U/ber, Llyd, Stillingfeet, Authors of great Noto. 
In their Defence the principal Writers are Hlecter Boethius, 
Buchanan, Mackenzie, all three very eminent in Scotland. 


If the P:&s were ſtill in being, they would have the Lite Diſpute 


like Charge to maintain, For the ſame Engliſb Authors 1 


ic 


affirm, the P:#s were no other than Britans, who to avoid 
the Tyranny of the Romans, retir'd into the northern Parts 
of the Iſland; where continuing to paint their Bodies with 
IWaad, the Romans gave them the Name of Pits, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from thoſe that, after their Submiſſion to 
the Reman Power, had left off that Cuſtom. This Opi- 
nion is not groundleſs, ſince it is certain, many Britons, 
unwilling to ſubmit to the Reman Yoke, retir'd northward, 
as the Conquerors advanc'd in the Iſland. But as the Ro- 
mans ſubdued the Seventeen Brit; Nations, not all at 


once, but by degrees, it may be aſk'd why they gave the 


Name of Picis to Thoſe only that fled beyond the Tine, 
and not to the other Nations before they were conquer'd, to 
dittinguiſh them alſo from ſuch as had ſubmitted. The 
Scots further reply, that the Argument alledg'd by the Eng- 
hh is more ſpecious than folid, being entirely built upon the 
Conformity of the Name Pics with the Latin Word 
Pidti: That many Hritoxt, it is true, retir'd among the 
Inhabitants of the North, but to prove Theſe to be the 
ſame with them that were afterwards call'd Pi#s, it muſt 
be ſhown how they came to be a ſeparate Body, and a di- 
ſtin& People from the other northern Nations, as it is certain 
the Picis were for ſeveral Ages, with Laws and Cuſtoms 


different from Theſe of the Britons and Scots : That ſeeing 


nothing like this can be ſhown, it is more natural to think 
theſe fugitive Britens retiring among the Pics were incor- 
porated with them. This Opinion, to which I confeſs I 
am inclin'd, may be farther confirmed, by conſidering that 
the Scots, not being conquered 'till the Reign of Severus, and 
remaining but a very little time under the Dominion of the 
Romans, called their Neighbours Pebiti. Now if this 
Name be the ſame with that of the Pics from the Latin 
word Pidti, how can it be conceiv'd that the northern Peo- 
ple, whether Scets or others, ſhould give their Neighbours 
a Roman Name? But if it be a different Name, it muſt 
then be owned, the Pi#s were not Britons, nor receiv'd 
their Name from the Cuſtom of painting their Bodies. 
Buchanan, who takes the Name of the Pi&s to be Roman, 
confeſſes however his Ignorance of the Name they gave 
themſelves. But on the other hand, he pretends they 
came from certain Gauliſʒi Colonies ſettled in Thrace, 
where they painted their Bodies as well as in Britain. The 
Pits, continues he, ſpoke the ſame Language as the Bri- 
tons and Scats, ſince we don't find in Hiſtory that theſe 
three Nations had occaſion for Interpreters to trade together. 
I own this does not ſeem to me to be a ſatisfactory Reaſon, 
it being very poſſible theſe Nations might ſpeak different 
Languages, and yet Hiſtorians make no mention of Inter- 
preters (2). Buchanan however concludes from hence they 
were originally Celts. FVerftegan, an Engliſh Author, ſays 
the Name of, the P:4?s comes from a Word in their own 
Language, ſignifying //arrior. I don't think it neceſſary 
to examine any farther the Origin of a Nation that has now 
been entirely extin& without the leaſt Remains almoſt nine 
hundred Years. | 

This is all I could find worth notice concerning the Pi#s 
and Scots, who are to make ſo conſiderable a Figure in the 
following Hiſtory. It is time now to return to the Bri- 
tons, and ſhow in what manner they were ſubdued by the 
Romans. | 


(r) Biſhop Lhyd ſays they were call'd Keitedei, or in old Scotch, Kyldees, from Cylle, a Cell, and Tee or Dee a Houſe, that is, a Houſe of Cells But after - 
wards when it was uſual to find out Latin Derivations for thoſe Words ef which Men did not know the Original. Kyldees or Kyll edei came to be called Culdei or 
Colidei, that is, Wor ſhippers of God, Either way it appears they were Monks, Now the firſt Monks among the Scots were St. Martin's Diſciples, wha 
died in 401. Conſequently the Culdees were not of ſo antient a Date as pretended by beiden and the Scr ih Hiſtorians, They are not mentioned by Bede 

N p * . 

M 0 Beds ſays, in his time God was ſerved in five ſeveral Languages in Britain, namely, Anglorum, Britonum, Scoterum, Piftorum, & TLatigo um, I. I. c. 1. 
Huatingd. p. 299. 1 ba 1 
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BOOK I. 


From the firſt Invaſion of Britain by the Romans under Ju LIS Cs AR, to the Calling in of the 
| SAXONs. Containing the Space of about Five Hundred Years. | 


VH E Romans were become Maſters of Czar, cho he had ſpent part of the Summer in making gaga of 
| almoſt all Europe, of the beſt Part of an Irruption into Germany, reſolv'd to employ the reſt in the 22 —4 
Africa, and of the richeſt Countries Execution of his Deſign upon Britain. He was very ſenſi- Batu. 
of Ala, before they undertook the ble however, the Seaton was too far advanc'd to expect to Ant. Chr. 


ſo many Kingdoms were by theſe 
1 continually Sedo their 
Empire, Great- Britain preſerv'd her 
| Liberty : but it was owing rather to 
; her. Situation than Strengh. She was conſider' d as a ſepa- 
rate World by herſelf, to which the Inhabitants of the Con- 
tinent dem'd to have no Pretenſions, or at leaſt, knew 
nothing there capable of exciting their Deſires. Beſides, 
the Wars with the Gault kept the Romans ſo long 1 

ed, that they had not leiſure or opportunity to think of 
Britons. Julius Ceſar was the firſt that form'd the Pro- 
ject of that Conqueſt, during his Government of Gaul, 
where he caus'd the Roman to triumph. His fre- 
uent Victories over the Gauls had extremely increas'd his 
ame, and procur'd great Advantages to the Common- 
wealth. But he was not himſelf ſatisfied with the Repu- 
Czfar forms tation he had lately acquir'd in Gaul. His Thirſt of Glory 
the 2 and Deſire of enlarging the Bounds of the Empire, inſpired 
“ him with the Deſign to extend his Conqueſts, and bring 
the Britons under the Dominion of the Romans. Some ac- 
+> "0g cuſe him of being influenc'd by a more ignoble Motive, and 
pf aiming in this Enterprize at the enriching himſelf with 
the Spoils he hoped to find in the Iſland (1). But this Im- 
putation cannot be ſaid to be well- grounded. However this 
be, Great-Britain, tho' little known in thoſe days, had 
. charms ſufficient to raiſe the Ambition of that renowned 
Warrior. His Pretence for invading the Britons was their 
aſſiſting the Enemies of the Commonwealth : a Pretence 


Conqueſt of Great- Britain, While make any great Progreſs. Nevertheleſs, he conſider'd it Ca 
would be no ſmall advantage if he could take a View of the I iv. 


Hand,” almoſt wholly unknown to all but the Merchants 
that traded on the Coaſts. And theſe Merchants themſelves 
were ſo little acquainted with what Cæſar wanted to know, 
0 ſending for ſome of them, he could learn neither the 

xtent of the Iſland, nor whether it was well-peopled or 
not. Much leſs could they give him any Information con- 
cerning the Ports and Havens, and whether there were any 
fit to receive Ships of Burthen. This Uncertainty made 
him reſolve to ſend Yoluſenus to view the Coaſts as far as 
was poſſible without danger, whilſt his Troops were march- 
95,0 8 Place of Imbarkation (2). 


Britons, receiving Intelligence by the Merchants of 73 Britons} 
Cæſar's Deſign, endeavour to divert him from his purpoſe, n Ambo/- 
123 baſſadors with Offers of Obedience to the 


ns, and the Delivery of Ho . Caſar gives the 
Ambaſſadors a very civil Reception, but exhorting them to 
perſiſt in their Reſolution, diſmiſſes them without Anſwer, 
or at leaſt without telling them poſitively what he intended 
to do. With them however he ſends Comius (whom he 
had a few days before made King of the Attrebates) (3) 
with Inſtructions to perſuade. vitam to make an Alli- 
ance with the Remans, and acquaint him with his Deſign 
to come over into their Iſland. They were by no means 
pleas'd with the News, for they what they had 
done would have induc'd the Roman to alter his Re- 
ſolution, So, whether Comius ſpoke to them too haughtily, 
or they had a mind to let the Romans ſee they did not fear 


frequently us'd by the Romans to carry their Conqueſts into them, they committed the Ambaſſador to Priſ . 
— — ee Upon this Ground he made him with — | | 5 
two Expeditions into the Ifland, the Particulars whereof are Mean while Yalyſenus having coaſted along the ſouthern B. C. 5g. 
thus related in his Commentaries. | Parts of the Iſland ithout landing, returns and gives an rte, 
Bckkanniam margaritarum, mplitudinem conferentem, interdum f. lt nending PIP . 
» Son n of C. — font to make Diſcoveries, but rather — that * r e Frag Bri- s 
tanniam ples nv fl ante ber ſe pertus & navigationem & acceſſum od inſulam exploraſſet, Vit. Jul. Ct. c. 38. Bat according to Cafzr's own Account = g f 
Suetonias was en. x 
(3) Inhabitants of the Country about Arras, | | Mae | | 


F 
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Account of the Diſcoveries he had made. Whereupon, 
every thing being ready to begin the Expedition, Cæſar im- 
barked two Legions on board eighty Tranſports, leaving 
order for the Horſe to follow with all ſpeed in eighteen 
more that could not yet join the Fleet, and were expected 
every moment : but his Orders were not timely enough ex- 
ecuted. At his Arrival on the Coaſts of Britain, he fees 
the Hills and Cliffs that ran out into the Sea, cover'd 
with Troops that could eaſily with their Darts prevent 


his landing (1). Upon which he determines to look out 


for ſome other place, where he may land his Army with 
leſs danger. However, he lies by till Three in the After- 
noon (2), expecting ſome Ships that were not — come 
up. Upon their joining the Fleet, he makes a Signal for 
che principal Officers, and giving them his laſt Inſtructions 
concerning their landing, makes fail and comes to an An- 
chor about two leagues farther, near a plain and open 
Shore (3). The Britons perceiving his Intent, ſend their 
Chariots and Horſe that way, whilſt the reſt of their 
Army advance to ſupport them. The main difficulty in 
landing proceeded from the Largeneſs of the Veſſels which 
hinder'd them from coming near enough to the Shore; ſo 
that the Reman Soldiers ſaw themſelves under a Neceſſity of 
leaping into the Sea arm'd as they were, in order to at- 
tack their Enemies who ſtood ready to receive them on 
dry Ground. Car perceiving his Soldiers did not exert 
their uſual Bravery on this occaſion, orders ſome Gallies to 
get as near the Shore as poſſible, and ſet upon the Enemy 
in the Flank, "This Precaution had the defired Effect. 
For the Slings, Engines, and Arrows were ſo well em- 
loyed from theſe Gallies, that the Courage of the Britons 
E to abate, But the Romans ſtill demurr'd upon 
throwing themſelves into the Water, and it may be woul 
hardly have done it at all, had not the Standard-Bearer o 


the "Tenth Legion ſhown them the way, by leaping in 


The Britons 


ere routed, 


They ſue for 


Peace, 


ſirſt with his Colours in his Hand, crying out alqud, Follny 


me, Fellow Soldiers, unleſs you will betray the Roman Eagle 


inio he Hands of the Eney. Fer my part Lam geld d to 


diſcharge my Duty to Cæſar and the Commonwealth, Upon 
theſe Words, he leaps into the Sea and advances with his 


Eagle towards the Barbarians. Emulation and Shame 


cauſing the Soldiers to forget the Danger, they couragiouſly 
follow him and begin the Fight. But their Reſolution 
was not able to compel the Britons to give ground : Nay, 
it was to be fearcd that the Romans Ae thus to 
fight in the Water without keeping their Ranks, would in 
the End have been repuls'd, had not Cæſar caus'd ſome 
armed Boats to ply about with Recruits, which made the 
Enemy fall back a little. The Romans improving this Ad- 
vantage advance with all poſſible Expedition, and getting 
firm footing, preſs the Britons ſo vigorouſly, that at length 
they put them to rout. They durſt not however purſue 
them, becauſe the Horſe were not yet come. Which 
Ceſar ſays, was the only thing that hinder'd the Victory 
from being compleat (4). | 

he Britons, aſtoniſh'd at the Reman Valour, and fearing 
a more obſtinate Reſiſtance would hut expoſe them to 
greater Miſchiefs, ſet Comius at liberty, and ſent him back 
to Cz/ar, throwing the Blame of his ill Treatment on the 
Fwy of the Populace. At the ſame time Ambaſſadors are 


Cf grants difpatch'd/ to ſue for Peace and offer Hoſtages. Cæſar very 


their Regueſt. 


The Romans 
ſuſtain a 
great Loſs by 
a Storm, 


readily,pardons them, on condition they fend him a certain 
Number of Hoſtages. Part of them were immediately de- 
livered with a Promiſe of ſending the reſt. 

Peace being thus concluded four days after landing, the 
Britiſh Troops were diſmifs'd, and ſome of their chief 
Men came to Ceſar to manage the Concerns of their Na- 
tion. Mean while, the Ships that were tranſporting the 
Raman Horſe putting to Sea meet with a violent Storm, 
which forces them back again into the Ports of Gaul. The 
ſame Storm falls likewiſe upon Cæſar's Fleet lying in the 
Road, {ome whereof are daſhed in pieces, others loſe their 


Anchors, Cables and Rigging, And what added to the 


if ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


Misfortune, the ſame night the Tide of Flood roſe ſo high, 
(as is uſual at the full of the Moon, a thing then unknown 
to the Romans) that the Gallies, having been drawn aſhore 
were filled with Water. 'This Accident threw the Romans 
into great Conſternation, for they had not brought with 
them wherewithal to repair their ſhatter'd Veſſels, nor any 


quantity of Proviſions, Ceſar having all along intended to 4 | 


winter in Gaul, 


The Britons that were with Ceſar ſoon perceiv'd his 73 Briton: 4 


want of Proviſions, Ships and Cavalry. Beſides, it was #4 4 
eaſy to gueſs, by the ſmall extent of their Camp, that the e 
Number of the Romans was not conſiderable. Having 

made theſe Obſervations, they ſteal away by degrecs, and 
repreſent to their Countrymen, What a favourable Op- 

<< portunity offer'd to free themſelves from Servitude : 

© How the Romans were few in Number, without Pro- 

© viſions and Horſe : How they had juſt loft their Ships, 
and with them all hopes of retiring.” Upon this the 
Britsns reſ6lve to uſe all poſſible means to cut off the Ko- 

mans Proviſions, and amuſe them *till Winter come on. 
Cæſar gueſſing their Intentions by what had happen'd to 

him, took all imaginable Care to lay in as great a Stock of 
Proviſions as he could, and put them under a ſtrong Guard 
within the Camp. Then ſending to Gaul for part of what Cafar r-- 


S 


he had occaſion for to refit his Fleet, he made uſe of the 79”? * 


Timber and Iron of the broken Veſiels to repair the reſt. 
The Soldiers labour'd with ſo uncommon a Diligence, 
(as their Safety was at flake) that in a few days the Fleet 
was in condition to fail, twelve Ships only having bcen 
loſt. 

Mean while, the ſeventh Legion being ſent out to forage, 74+ roerth 
News was brought to Cæſar, that a Cloud of Duſt was ſcen La or- 
to riſe from that quarter. He ſuſpected immediately what ruin wy 
was the matter; and taking with him two Cohorts (5) that : 
guarded the Camp, ordered the reſt of the Forces to follow 
with all expgdition. When he e to the Place, he 
found the Legion ſurroundeq by ſie Enemy, and .gyer- 
Rawer'd with Numbers. As the Harveſt was brought in 
every where elſe, the Britons did not queſtion but the R:- 
mans would come and forage there, fo lay in a Readineſs to 
fall upon them. It was yery. caſy to put Soldiers in Ditor- wh esto i 
der that had quitted their Arms, and were diſpers'd up and /”* Advar- 
down to gather the Corn. They kill'd ſome at the ſirſt L“. f 
Onſet ; and to prevent the reſt from eſcaping, began to ſur- E 
round them with their Chariots. Cæſar came very ſeaſo- 3 
nably to the Relief of the Legions, and ſaved them from A 
bring all taken or ain. Having brought them off, he ſtood 4 
ame time in order of Battle in fight of the Enemy, but at 4 
length retreated to his Camp, not deeming it proper to en- . 2 
gage, unleſs compell'd to it. 

The Britons, fluſh'd with this Succeſs, drew together a Ve Britons Y 
renter Body of Troops, with a Reſolution to attack the guat = 5 

man Camp. Tho' Ceſar had but thirty (6) Horſe in Carp, 7 
all, he drew up his Men, that the Enemy might not think 4 
he was afraid of them. They attack'd him as he fareſaw. 3 
But inſtead of forcing the Camp, they were vigoroufly re- 
puls'd and purſy'd for ſeveral Miles, The Britons were fo ey fu fo Ml 
diſheartned at their Loſs, that they ſent the ſame Day 74 brain 5 
Ambaſſadors to Ceſar to ſue for Peace. The Poſture of chk 
Cæſar's Affairs would not ſuffer him to improve his Victo- 
ry, becauſe he had no Horſe to oppoſe to thoſe of the 
Enemy. This Conſideration induc'd him to conclude a 
Treaty with them, whereby they were bound to deliver a 
greater Number of Hoſtages, and ſend them to Gaul, 


Where he intended to go as ſoon as poſſible. Tho' the cefr re 


Paſſage was not long, the Fear of expoſing his Fleet to «rn to 5 
another Storm, if he ſtay d till the Equinox, made him ©**- * 
haſten his Departure (7) The Britons neglecting to ſend 
their Hoſtages, he puts his Troops into Winter Quarters, 
and forms the Deſign of a more important Expedition in 
the following Spring. Mean while, the Senate being in- 
form'd of Cajar's Exploits in Britain, a Proceſſion of 1 
twenty Days 1s decreed for him, though the Advantages 4 


x) This agrees ſo exactly with the Chffs of Dover towards the South · fore land, that all Men of Judgment believe this to be the Plece. 


a) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, Four. Sec Caſar's Cent. 
calls 


* 


t Ritapæ, which ſuits beſt with the modern Name. 


Rutupinaque littora fervent, . 
Unda Caledonios fallit turbata Britannos, Lucan, lib, vi. 


(3) Such is the Shore at the Mouth of. the River that goes up to Richborough, called in Lativ, Rhutupia, Rutupe, or Portus Rutuperſis, Dr. Gale 


Richborough or Portus Ritupenſit is plac'd in the ad Jer of Antonine's Itinerary at twelve Miles diſtance from Durovernum or Canterbury, Twelve Reman are 


about nine computed Miles. 


(4) The Time of Cæſar' landing in Britain is thus known, His firſt Expedition was, as he ſays himſelf, in the Conſulate of Pompey and Craſſot, that 
is, according to Dr, Halley, in the Year of Rome 699. But Auguſtus died in the Year 767, that is, Sixty-cight Years after Ceſar's Deſcent. Upon News of 
Auguftus's Death, there was a Mutiny in the Pannonian Army, which was quieted by Draſus, by help of an Eclipſe of the Mon. Now from this Eclipſe it is 
certain that Auguſtus died in the 14th Year of Chriſt, conſequently Cæſar s firſt Deſcent, which was Sixty - eight Years before, muſt be in the 55th Year cur- 


4th Day after his landing, ſays, the Night after it vas 
But the full Moon of Fuly was in the beginning of the 


rent before the Chriſtian Era. And as the Year, fo ra the very Day and Hour when he landed, very probab'y 


be fix d. Fer Ceſar having mention'd the 


il Moon. Now, the Summer being far ſpent, this full Moon muſt have been in FuJy or Auguſt. 
oath, and of the two full Moons that Year in Auguſt, chat on the 1k Day was at Noon, where- 


fore it muſt be the other a little after Midnight of the zoth. Hence it is plain, Ceſar landed four Days before, on the 26th of Augu/?, about five in the Aſter- 


noon. See Lowthorpe's Abridgm. Phil. Trahſ. Vol. III. p. 412. 


(5) It was the Cuſtom of the Romans to place whole Coborts before the Gates of their Camp. Hence our Engliſh Phraſe, Ceurt, or Caobort of 
Guard, A Cohort was the 1cth Part of a Legion, about fix hundred Men. The firſt or chief Cohorts are ſaid to contain ſometimes above a Thou- 


ſand Men. Brady, p. 8. 


(6) Brady conjeQtures, after Hartman, that 30 is got miſtake for 300. p. 6. 


(7] The Equinox, which now falls upon the 11 
twenty-five Pays after his landing, and as he ſays, a little before the Equinox, 
2 


all of September, muſt in C 
by our reckoning the Year to be about 11 Minutes more than it really - So that probabyy 


's Time have been on the 25th of that Month, (This Difference. is oc-, 
2 that het Neg n the Aan bout the 20gþ of ne, dnn 


he 


wc 


> 4 tak 
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he had gain'd were of little Conſequence to the Common- 
vecalth (1). | 
B. C. £4- Caſar, according to his Cuſtom, went and paſſed part 
Gefar's ſe- of the Winter in Hal, leaving Orders with his Officers to 
cond Exp*4i- repair the old, and build ſome more new Ships. When he 
'” | , had received Advice that his Orders were executed, he 
mene came to Portus Jtius (2), where he found fix Hundred 
Ships (3), and twenty-eight Gallies, on board of which he 
put five Legions, and two Thouſand Horſe, He conducts 
this numerous Fleet, to a Place on the Britiſh-Coaſt, 
mark d by him the Summer before, and lands his Forces 
/7- , without Oppoſition. For the Britons, as he was told after- 
© -bt p- wards, at the ſight of ſo mighty an Armament, thought fit 
 7/ition, to retire into the Saga behind ſome Hills. Ceſar, ac- 
Y cording to the Roman uſtom, ſortiſies his Camp, and 
leaving a Guard, ſets out in the Night in queſt of the 
Enemy. Haviag marched abaut twelve Miles, he ſecs 
them poſted on the other {ide of a River (4) to oppoſe his 
Paſſage. As reſolute as they ſeemed at firſt, they could not 
withſtand the furious Charge of the Roman Horſe, but 
were forc'd at length to quit their Poſt. They retir'd a 
little farther into a Wood, the Avenues whereof were 
block'd up with huge Trees laid a-croſs one another, and 
le Britons which ſeemed to be fortified in ſome former War. Tho” 
ele wwjicd. it appeared very difficult to foree theſe Intrenchments, the 
| ſeventh Legion however performed that Service, and oblig- 
2 ed the Britons to betake themſelves to flight. But Night 
4 coming on, and the Country unknown, Car forbids all 
| Purſuit. 
Next Day, he divides his Army into three Bodies, 
which march at ſome diſtance from each other in purſuit 
atrerod by of the Enemy. Dung, the march, he received the me- 
Stem.  Jancholy News that his Fleet was almoſt entirely deſtroyed 


7 by a violent Storm, moſt of the Ships being daſh'd in 
; pieces or driven aſhore. As this Accident might be at- 
. However, Neceſlity Fr. him to go about it without 
ir: tbe loſs of time, he ſets all the Carpenters in the Fleet and 


— . p 
om 


The Roman 
Nis are 


tended with ill Conſequences, he reſolved to haſten back 
to the Sca-fide. Here he finds forty of his Ships deſtroyed, 

and the reſt ſo damag'd, that they were hardly repairable. 
7 Army to work, ſending for others at the fame tune from 
draws Gaul. To prevent the like Misfortune again, as ſoon as 
Ship: the Ships are refitted, he employs his Soldiers, Night and 


2 = Day, to draw them by Strength of Arms into the midſt of 
. the Camp. This Work, notwithſtanding the difficulty of 
it, was finiſhed in ten Days (5). Mean while, he writes to 


Labienus his Lieutenant in Gaul, to build more Ships and 
ſend them over when ready. Then leaving a ſufficient 
Force to guard the Camp, he reſumes the Deſign inter- 
rupted by the Misfortune befallen his Fleet. 
He had not march'd far, before he was informed that the 
g Enemies Forces were much increas' d, under the Conduct 
E Bari of Caſſihelanus King of the Trinobantes;” whoſe Kingdom 
_— lay beyond the Thames, about eighty Miles from the Sea 
ans. (6). This Prince had hitherto wag'd continual Wars with 
his Neighbours ; but upon the Romans Approach, they had 
concluded a Peace with him, and choſen him Commander 
in Chief, Whilſt the Reman Army was on the march, 
they found themſelves attacked on a ſudden by the Britih 
Horſe and Chariots. But this attack, tho* vigorous, was 
repuls'd with great loſs on their Side. Nevertheleſs, they 
were not diſheartened. Some Days after, whilſt the Ra- 
mans were employed about their Intrenchments, a Body 
ns bas Of their Troops that lay concealed in the neighbouring 
Advan- Woods, fell furiouſly upon thoſe that guarded the Camp, 
and put them into great Diſorder. Cſar ſecing this, 
immediately ſends two Caborts to their Aſfiſtance, who, 
ſurpriz'd at the Britzh manner of fighting, are routed at 


dred Soldiers that were in two of the Tranſports not bei 
but reſcu'd by a Party of Horſe ſent to their Relief. 
are expreſly call'd Ozerarie, or Ships of Burthan. Now if theſe two held 
two Legions, would carry Twelve thouſand, and conſequ 


Eighteen Tranſports deſfign'd for the Horſe had abovt Eg 
Legion ſeems generally to have been about fifteen times as many as the 


furtheſt Paſoges obſerving that Ceſar only latinized t 


(3) -. miſtake ſays Six - ſcore. 
(4) T ver could not be the Thames, that 
Stour to the North of the Town towards Srurry 


mum, 1jurium, amd others, the Capital Towns of ſeveral States. Horſley, p. 

(5) Upon the Shore about Diet, Sandon and Waimer, are a long Range 
by the People thereahouts was call'd Rome's» Work, 

(6) Rapin, by miſtake, fays wp 

a 


the Thomes in Surry, over-againſt 


De BRITONS and ROMANS, 


longing to a Legion, we may conſider that a Tranſpor on rd Hap wa hy Fw il belong 2 * The Foot then in a 


Horſe. 
(2) Poulagne, ſays Tyrrel and Brady; about Calpis, ſays Horfley. Rowlands in his Mona Antiqua, 
he antient Gaubſb or Britiſh Names, leaving us to 
ey obſerves, that Ceſar calls the Paſſage the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt, being about thirty Miles. Now by an accurate Survey the Diſtance at 
Calais from Laid to Land is twenty-ſix Engliſh Miles, or twenty eight and a half Roman, which ſhows how near Cæſar came to the Truth, * 


too diſtant, but the Stour, So that the Battle very probably was fought on the Banks of the 
or Fordzgich, The firong Place to which the Britons retreated after their Defeat, muſt have been 
Durwvernym, or Canterbury, (twelve Miles from the Place of Ceſar's landing) 
Legion, This might afterwards be converted by the Romans into a Station, 


Caeſar's Words are, a mari circiter millia 
telands, which lies Eighty Miles from the 
£/jex, with fart of Hertfordſbjre, Verulam being the chief Town of their Kingdom 
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the firſt Charge. Quintus Laberi us Durus a Tribune was 
ſlain in the Action. As this Battle was fought in ſight of 
the Camp, Ceſar ſaw plainly the great Diſadvantage the 
Romans, encumber'd with their heavy Armour, lay under, 
againſt ſwift and light-arm'd Enemies that engag'd in ſmall 
Parties only, with a Body of Reſerve in their Rear, from 
whence they were continually recruited. The Roman 
Horſe were no leſs embarraſs'd than the Foot. As the 
Britons frequently counterfeited a Retreat, the Horſemen 
detach'd to purſue them were immediately cut in pieces ; 
ſo that it was equally dangerous to purſue the Enemy or 
to retire. The confus'd manner of Cæſar's relating this 
Affair, is a clear Evidence that the Romans were worſted, 
tho" he does not ſay it in ſo many Words. Beſides, the 
Reaſons he alledges to excuſe his ill Sycceſs are very weak ; 
or if they are of any weight, whence is it that he did not 
meet with the ſame Difficulties in ſo many other Actions, 
ray he pretends the Britons were routed Horſe and 
oot ? 

On the morrow, the Britons poſted themſelves on ſome Arte- 
Hills within fight of the Raman Camp. As they appear'd xr ano 
to be but few in Number, twas thought they had no De- grirons 47. 
ſign to engage a ſecond Time. Mean while, Ceſar ſend- Aut. 
ing out all the Horſe to forage, with three Legions to guard 
them, the Britons fall with great Fury upon the Foragers, 
who were defended by their Guard. The Reſiſtance made 
by the Legions giving Ceſar time to advance with the reſt 
of the Army, a great Battle enſu'd, wherein the Britons 
were entirely defeated, 

After this Victory, Cæſar marches towards the Thame; Czſir pa! : 
with intent to penetrate into Caffibelanus's Dominions. 4% N 
When he comes to the River Side, at a very difficult + "$a 
Ford, he ſees the Enemy drawn up on the oppoſite Bank. | 
Beſides their great Numbers, they had fortihed that Part 
of the River with ſharp Stakes (7), driven ſo deep that ſome 
of them did not appear above the Water, as Deferters ſaid 
afterwards. Notwithſtanding theſe Obſtacles, Ceſar re- 
ſolves to attack them, and orders the Horſe to ride in, 
and the Foot to follow, the Soldiers being ſcarce able to 
hold their Hands above Water to carry their Arms. The 
Attack was made with ſuch Reſolution that the Britons at 
length were forced to quit their Poſt and leave the Romans 
a free Paſlage (8). — finding he could not hinder 
Cæſar's paſſing the Thames, diſmiſſes his Army, reſerving 
only Four Thouſand Chariots with which he harraſſes the 
Romans and endeavours to cut them ſhort of Proviſions, 
by carrying off all the Corn and Cattle that lie in their 
Rout. The Remans were great Sufferers in this March; 
for they did not dare to make the leaſt Excurſions in ſearch 
of Proviſions, for fear of Sallies from the Woods and By- 

laces. 

. Mean while, the Trinabantes, upon Cæſar's approaching 73, Tas 
their Country, ſend Deputies to him to ſue for Peace, bane: G. 
praying him withal to take into his Protection Mandulra- wit Ca 
lius their King, who fled into Gaul upon Caſſibelanus's 
murdering his Father Immanuentius, and depriving him of 

his Dominions. Cæſar promiſes to ſend back Mandubra- 

tals, if they will ſupply him with Proviſions and deliver 

forty Hoſtages, to which they immediately agree. Several 

other States following the Example of the Trinebantes, 

Ceſar found himſelf in condition to attack the Capital 

City of Caſſibelanus, where the Country People were retir'd 

with their Flocks and Herds (9g). What the Britons called 


a City was only a Wood ſenc'd with a Ditch to defend 
em againſt the Incurſions of their Enemies. Tho? this ,,;,.,, 
Intrenchment ſeemed very ſtrong, Cæſar ordered it to be Caſlibela- 


ſtorm'd ſo briſkly at two different Places, that the Britons 3 
not being able to ſtand the Aſſault, fled out at one of their 


(1) Cœſar had no great Cauſe to boaſt of this his firſt Expedition, ſince, according to Bede, he loſt the greateſt Part of his Ships, with many of his Men, 
and all his Horſe. I. 1. c. 2. Orefius ſays, the Ships that were to bring the Horſe were caſt away in the Storm. Tyr. p. 30, 35- About three hun- 
able to reach the ſame Port with the reſt, were upon their landing ſet upon by the Marins, 
This Paſſage of vo 4 gives ſome light into the Number of Men in a Legion. Theſe two Ships 

hree hundred, the whole Eighty defign'd for the Tranſportation of the Foot of 
there were about Six, Thouſand Foot in a Legion. And to compute the Number of Horſe be- 


Horſe. the 


ently 


. derives it ſrom Porth-citba, i, e. the 


5 Or 
K their Erymons not in the Romas but in the Britiſh 


which was taken ( and poſſibly kept till Cf Return) by the ſeventh 
as they treated ſeveral other Towns of the rx only as Camel:dunum, Verula + 


I 
of Heaps of Earth. where Camden thinks this Ship- Camp was, which, he ſays, 


Mum offoginta, The Borders of Caſſibelanui's Territories extended to 
£4 Shore of Eu, where Ceſar 55 The Trinebantes inhabited 


(7: Theſe Stakes are juſt above Walton in Surrey, and the Meadow facing t is call'd Coway. They are even now to be ſeen at Low- water, and one of 
them was pulled out of the Thames laſt year, but with great Difficulty : They are of Oak, and though they have lain ſo long in the Water, are as hard as Bra- 
il, and as black as Jett, At Shepperton they have ſeveral Knife-handles made of them. dee Camden, p. 155. Bede, I. 1 c. a. Tyrrel, p. 34. 

(8) Ceſar does not mention a Stratagem he is ſaid to make uſe of upon this Occaſlen. He cauſed an nt well-fenced with Iron, with a 
wooden Tower on his back full of Men, to be forced into the River; the fight of which monſtrous Creature, that look'd like a walking Battery, did not 
a * r to 8 A from the oppoſite Yay My Stratap.. I. vill. | | 

9 |). ſuppoſed to erulamium, or t . It is certain London was not ſo conſiderable in Cæſars Time as. Verulaminng this 
laſt appearing to have been more antient, er Colony, when Londen. was not, 58 * e ; 

: ; 2714 11 * 42 bo - a . | k wth 
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Avenues, but not without great Numbers lain and taken, 
and leaving behind them abundance of Cattle. 

Whillt Cæſar was advancing into the Enemies Country; 
the Kenti/hmen inhabiting on the South-Coaſt over againſt 
Gaul, drew their Forces together, with deſign to cut off 
the Romans that were left to guard their Ships. As ſoon as 
They ave ve- they were ready, they marched under the Conduct of four 
puli'd, and Kings, namely, Cingetorix, Carvilins, Taximagulus, and 
ene taken Segonax, and furiouſly attacked the Roman Camp; but after 


Fur Ken- 
tiſh Kings 
attach the 
Roman 
Camp. 


ge, a long and obſtinate F ight were repulſed, and King Cinge- 
torix taken Priſoner. | : 
Caſſibelanus After ſo frequent Defeats, Caſſibelanus, conſidering that 
begs Peace; moſt of his Kingdom was now in Subjection to the Ro- 
mans, and ſeveral neighbouring States had made, or were 
ready to make their Submiſſion, treats with them likewiſe, 
and cbtains by the Mediation of Comius. He eaſily obtains a Peace, 


it, Caeſar's Reſolution to return to Gaul not permitting him 
to purſue his Conqueſts in Britain. Beſides, he conſider'd 
that the Weather beginning to grow bad, would help CH- 


belanus to defend himſelf the reſt of the Campaign, as well 


Jribure im- as the whole enſuing Winter. 
p upon 
e Brito s. 


By the Conditions of the 
Treaty, the Britons are annually to pay the Romans a cer- 
tain I ribute z Cafſibelanus is to deliver ſuch a Number of 
Hoſtages, and leave Mandubratius in quiet Poſſeſſion of 
his Dominions (1.) Tho' Ceſar had ſcarce Ships enough 
to tranſport his Army, he choſe rather to ſtow his Men on 
board what Veſſels he had, than run the hazard of being 
ſurpriz'd by the Autumnal Equinox. He embark'd them 
therefore in the beſt manner he could, and receiving the 
Hoſtages, puts to Sea, and ſafely arrives in Gau (2). 


Remarks n This is the Account given by that great General of his 
pong f 4 two Expeditions into Britain. And here we may obſerve, 


ews Expedi- that tho' out of an affected Modeſty, he refrains from all 
tiers. Commendations of himſelf, yet by the bare Recital of his 
Actions, he gives himſelf the higheſt Praiſes. For to make 
a Deſcent with two Legions only, in an Enemy's Coun- 
try, in ſight of an Army formidable for Number, Bra- 
very, and Way of hghting ; to force Enemies entrench'd on 
the Side of a River, and what is more wonderful, to paſs 


the Thames at a Ford guarded by a numerous Army, ſtuck 


obo. full of ſharp Stakes, and withal ſo deep as to take the Sol- 


diers up to their Chins; theſe, I fay, are Actions that ſuffici- 
ently ſpeak their own Praiſe, and need no amplification. 
And if Ceſar in penning his own Hiſtory, is charged with 
turning every thing to his Advantage, this Imputation ſeems 
to be no where more juſtly caſt upon him than in the pre- 
ſent Caſe. Indeed, one can't read the Particulars of his two 
Britihh Expeditions, without being ſenſible that ſomething is 
wanting, and what is paſs'd over in filence was not to his 
Honour, I forbear to inſiſt upon the great difficulty of 
knowing where the Ford he mentions could be, ſince in 
the very place he is thought to paſs the Thames, there is no 
leſs than ſix Foot Water. But what I have been ſaying 
will appear ſtill more evident, if we conſider Cæſar's De- 
ſign in attacking the Britons, and the Iſſue thereof. He 
fails from Gaul with a Reſolution to conquer Great-Bri- 
tain, and reduce the whole Iſland to a Roman Province. 
This is what Dien Caſſius poſſitively aſſerts. He every 
. where gets the better of the Britons. He paſſes the Thames 
in ſpite of all Obſtacles. Caſſibelanus, vanquiſh'd and rout- 
cd, diſbands his Forces, not believing himſelf able to ſtand 
againſt him. Cæſar becomes Maſter of his Capitol, and 
the Britons ſubmit and ſue for Peace. With all theſe Ad- 
vantages he is contented to impoſe an eaſy 'Fribute on 
Calſibelanus, and without fortifying any one Place, or lea- 
ving any Troops in the Iſland, drops his firſt Deſign, ſa- 
tisfied with reſtoring Mandubratius, as if the War had been 
undertaken purely for his ſake. Does not this ſhow that 
he was forc'd to be ſatisfied with ſo inconſiderable an Ad- 
vantage? Lucan's Teſtimony is a further Confirmation of 
the Matter, who taxes him plainly with turning his Back 
to the Britens (3). Tho' Lucan was no Friend to him, he 
would not however have ventur'd to upbraid him with run- 
ning away, without ſome Ground. Dien Caſſius ſa 
that in a Battle the Britons utterly routed the Roman * 
fantry, but were afterwards put in Diſorder by the Cavalry 
(4). Horace and Tibullus intimate in ſeveral Places of their 
Works, that in their Days the Britons were not conſider'd 
as a 2 Nation (5). All which evidently ſhows 
that the Fame acquir'd by Cæſar in theſe two 2 iti- 
ons came far ſhort of the Idea he would give of it in 


(2) N of Monmouth fays, Mandubratius was not reſtor'd to his Kingdom, but leaving Britain, betook himſelf again to Ceſar, 


Rome. Caſſi 


lanus reigned ten Years after Ceſar's arture. 


(2) It is coniectur' d that Cæſar's 2d Expedition was in May, and that he return'd to Gaul about the middle of Sener. For in a Letter to Cicero from 
Britain, dated S:ptember 1, Cæſar ſays, He «va: come to the Sea de in order to imbark, | | 


(3) Territa quæſitis oftendit terga Britannis. Lucan, 


(4) He fays elſewhere, ſpeaking of the Britons when purſu'd by Plautivs, 47 They fled into Marſhes and Woods, in hopes the Raman, tired with waiting 
to no purpoſe, would, like Julius Ceſar, retire without nn any thing. a 
us aut Britannus ut deſcenderet 


(9) 


Sacra catenatus vii. 


Te manet invictus Romano marte Britannus. 


(6) Serves iturum Czſarem in ultimos orbis Britannos. Hor. lib i. 35. Red. en. 
a Tribute Penny, perhaps 


Reigns 


(7) The Payments of the Britons were uſually made in pieces of Braſs and Iron Rings, and probably this Coin ftamp'd 
Which the Romans exacted in Gold and Silver, 22 a by the Word Taſcis, which in * ſays David Powel ) 
Letter X. Brad, p. 11. Hy. p. 37, Ca 


from the Latin Taxatic, For the Britons do not uſe the 
N 2 


. them in Poſſeſſun of it. 


reign of that Common-wealth whereof he was born a Sub- Sal of Bri- 


; QUETINGE. 


Vol. I. 


his Commentaries. But however this be, moſt certainly 
the Common-wealth reap'd no great Benefit by them ; 
which doubtleſs was the Reaſon of Tacitus ſaying, Cæſar yy, Agiecl 
rather ſhnw'd the Romans the way to Britain than put 7 


After Cejar's Death, who had render'd himſelf Sove- Avovsrys 


ject, the Empire was ſo torh with Civil Wars that it was h. 
not poſſible for the Romans to think of Britain. So that 
Tribute was not paid, nor, 'it 'may be, demanded for 
twenty Years. But when, after the Defeat and Death of p;,,c.., 
Mark Anthony, Auguſtus was firmly ſettled in the Poſſeſſion 1. ar, &« 
of the Empire, he undertakes to compel the Britens to li- 
ſtand to their Agreement with his Predeceſſor, and to that 
end advances as far as Gaul twice in order for Britain (6), 
but is prevented the firſt time, by a Revolt in Pannonia, 
and the ſecond, by the Submiſſion of the Britons, who 
ſend Ambaſſadors to ſue for Peace, which he very readily 
grants. Britain, conſider'd then as a wild uncultivated 
Country, did not ſeem to him worth the pains of con- 
Beſides, he was determined not to enlarge the 
Bounds of the Empire, wiſely conſidering that a State, like 
a Ship, cannot be managed when too vaſt and unweildy : 
Yet as the Britons neglected to perform their Promiſe, he 
reſolves in g earneſt to go and ſubdue them: But 
hearing of his Deſign, they find means to appeaſe him. 
Tenuantius, Succeſſor of Caſſibelanus, ſends the ſame Em- 
peror rich Preſents, which were laid up in the Capitol. 
Cunabelinus his Succeſſor, following his Example, keeps fair Camden i 
with the Romans. Nay, he orders Money to be coin'd, Middleſex, 
ſome Pieces of which are ſtill to be ſeen in the Cabinets of 
the Curious, with the five firſt Letters of his Name, 
C. u. n. o. b. or C. a. mn. the three firſt of Cameladunum, 
his capital City on one Side, and on the Reverſe, a Man 
ſitting and coining Money with theſe Letters, T. A. 8. 
C. I. A. by which Antiquaries underſtand that this Money 
was deſigned for the Payment of the Tribute (7). 
TIßERIuUsS, Succeſſor of Auguſtus, neglected Britain Trox x tvs 
as a Country of little Conſequence, it being unknown to "2/42: Bu- 
him. Satiahed with the Reſpect ſhown him by the Bri- T. STEP 
tons in ſending back ſome of Germanicus's Soldiers that were 1. xi. 
ſhipwreck'd on their Coaſt, he left them to enjoy their Li- 
berty. 

AL1GUTLA, his Succeſſor, would not doubtleſs have ys, 
turned his Eyes towards Britain, if he had not by a Briton C4 2. 
himſelf been drawn into the Project of conquering the , 
Iſland. Adminius, Son of Cunobelinus, incurring his Fa- Expediticn 
ther's Diſpleaſure, and flying to Rome for Protection, finds ns- 
means to perſwade the Emperor that nothing was more eaſy Sugton. 
than this Conqueſt. Caligula, whoſe Folly is well known, Dion Ca. 
imagines, upon what the young Prince tells him, that 49: 
the Sight of him is ſufficient to ſubdue the Britons. Full 
of this Notian, - he advances in Perſon to the Coaſt of 
Belgick Gaul, where he had ordered his —_ to march. 
But being told, as he was — his Men, that the 
Britons ſtood ready to receive him on the other Side of the 
Water, his warlike Ardour cool'd, and he deſiſted from an 
Enterpriſe which began to appear too hazardous. How- 
ever, as he was led by his Caprice to the moſt extravagant 
Actions, he went on board a Galley, ordering the Peo- 
ple to row with all ſpeed towards Britarn, as if he in- 
tended to have alone the Glory of conquering the Ifland. 
But preſently after, he is ſeen to return back as faſt as he 
went off, ſoon as he lands, he harangues his Troops, 
as if he were going to employ them in ſome important 
Expedition. Having ended his Speech, a Charge is ſound- 
ed juſt as if the Enemy were in view. Upon which, the 
whole Army, purſuant to an Order given to the principal 
Officers, fall to gathering of Cockleſhells in their Helmets. 
The Emperor pleas'd with the Alacrity of his Soldiers on 
this Occaſion, liberally rewards them, and ſends Letters to 
Rome of his Succeſs, wiſhing the Senate to decree him a 
Triumph. But being informed the Senate made ſome Dif- 
ficulty to comply with his Order, he reſolves to put all the 
Senators to Death. He would doubtleſs have executed his 
barbarous Purpoſe, had he not been depriv'd of the Power 
with his Life, by a Conſpiracy ſoon after form'd againſt 


him. 60s By 

After Julius Ceſar's ſecond Invaſion, to which ſome 
very improperly give the Name of — the Britons 
preſerv'd their Liberty above ninety Years, during the 


attended him to 


Hor. Epod. viii. 7. Rap. 
2 7. 46. . iv. 
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Book I. Pe, 
Reigns of the four firſt Emperors ; their Subjection to the 


Romans not commencing till the time of Claudius. The 
occaſion. of that Emperor's undertaking the Conqueſt of 
Britain, and the cauſe of the Britons loſing their Liberty 
was this : 

22, Cuncbelinus leaves two Sons, Togedumnus and Caracta- 
C:.auv1vs es, who both ſucceeded him: but whether they reign'd 
He forms the - intly or ſeparatelv, or whether one was ſuperiour to the 
Dees of OW 8: pEpenenetys »2- Fray” 

'onuering Other, is unknown. In their Reign it happens that one 
Britain. Pericus (1), being ſorc'd to depart the Kingdom for en- 
ago deavouring to raiſe a Sedition, flies for Refuge to Claudius 
005 the Emperor at Rome. His extreme deſire of being re- 
6. 15. veng'd of the two Kings his Sovereigns, inſpiring him with 
a Deſign to betray his Country to the Romans, he frequent- 

ly talks to the Emperor of the Conqueſt of Britain, as of 

a thing very eaſily to be accompliſh'd. By his Deſcription 

of the Iſland and Poſture of the Britiſb Affairs, he inti- 

mates to him that he would meet with little or no Oppo- 

ſition. The Emperor giving Credit to what he ſays, re- 

ſolves. to acquire Fame by an Enterprize ſeemingly diffi- 

cult, but, according to the Britiſh Lord's Account, very 
practicable. Having taking this Reſolution, he gives the 
Ambaſſadors of the two Brit; Kings a very ill Reception, 

who are ſent to demand the Fugitive Bericus, refuſing to 

deliver up one whom he intends to make his chief Inſtru- 

ment in the Execution of his Project. Shortly after, he 

himſelf ſends to the Britons and demands the I ribute due 

to the Empire : but finds them not at all ready to give 

him Satisfaction. Beſides that this 'I ribute was never re- 

gularly paid, the haughty Treatment they had juſt met 

with in the Perſons of their Ambaſſadors, by no means 

diſpos'd them to pay him any great Deference. They re- 

fuſe therefore, and very juſtly, as they think, to pay the 
Tribute, and moreover prohibit all Commerce with the 

Romans. As Claudius wanted only a Pretence for the 

War, he was not ſorry they afforded him ſo plauſible a 

one. Shortly after, he orders Plautius to begin the Ex- 

Plautivs i pedition, - whilſt he is preparing to follow when there ſhould 
ſert thither be Occaſion. Plautius accordingly draws an Army toge- 
„ ther in Gaul, and advances to the Sea-ſide. But when 
A Mating the Soldiers came to imbark, they refuſe to obey him, de- 
n tbe Army. claring, They wwill not make War out of the Compaſs of the 
Hierld. The Emperor hearing of this Mutiny, ſends 
Narciſſus his Freedman to appeaſe it. Narciſſus, tho“ a 

great Favourite with his Maſter, when he would have ha- 

rangu'd the 'Troops, could not prevail with them to hear 

*him. The Moment he opened his Mouth, the Soldiers 

cried out, Ie Saturnalia, alluding to the Cuſtom, during 

| that Feaſt, of the Slaves taking the Place and Habit of their 

* 47 Maſters. However, the Mutiny went no farther. The 
ED Soldiers ſuddenly altering their Reſolution, of their own 
accord obey the Orders of their General, who immediate- 

ly puts them on board whilſt they are in the Mind. He 

als from three Ports in order to land at three different 

Places. But this Precaution was needleſs. The Britons 
inform'd of the Mutiny in the Roman Army, and not ex- 

peQing ſo ſudden an Alteration, neglect to prepare to op- 

poſe their Landing. So the Roman General lands his For- 

ces without any Reſiſtance, He was very deſirous to come 

to a Battle at his Arrival ; but the Britons were reſolved to 

avoid it, and keep themſelves in ſeparate Parties, behind 

their Moraſſes, or on their Hills. Their Aim was to make 

the Romans loſe Time, in Expectation that Plautius, after 

the Example of Julius Ceſar, would go and winter in 

Gaul. This Reſolution gave the Roman General a great 

deal of Trouble, being forc'd to hunt after Enemies diſper- 

ſed in ſeveral Places, whom he could, as he flatter'd him- 

ſelf, eaſily vanquiſh at once, were it but in his Power to 

Plautius de- bring them to a general Battle. In ſpite of theſe Difficul- 
N es ties, he finds means to attack Tagodumnus ſeparately, and 
Princes ens Entirely routing him, goes in queſt of Caracacus, and ob- 
/terarctber, tains the like Victory over him. The Britons, purſuant to 
their firſt Deſign, retire beyond a River, where they en- 

camp in a careleſs manner, imagining the Remans could not 

paſs without a Bridge. But Flautius had, in his Army, 

ſome German Soldiers that were us'd to ſwim the ſtrongeſt 
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Currents. Theſe Soldiers, though ſew in Number, ſwim- He paſſer a 

ming the River in their Arms, fo aſtoniſh the Pritons that 5, 5 

they quit their Poſt and retire at a greater diſtance (2). . 

The Roman General improving this Advantage, ſends 

over a conſiderable Body of Trocps under the Command 

of Veſpaſian, and his Brother Sotinus. Theſe two brave 

Leaders advancing towards the Enemy, engage them and 

put them to flight, The Britons however are not diſcou- 

raged. Next Day, thev attacked à Roman Detachment 23, pn, 

commanded by Sidius Geta, ſo vigorouſly that the Romans attack the 

were immediately put in Diſorder ; their Commander him- Romans and 

ſelf was engag'd in ſuch a manner amongſt the Enemies, Sede, bas 

that he was thought to be dead or taken. But the Scale arc ate 

was ſoon turned againſt the Britons, Geta happily eſca- © . 

ping out of their Hands, heads his Troops again, and charges 

the Pritons, now ſure of Victory, ſo briſkly, that after an 

obſtinate Fight, he compels them at laſt to take to flight. 

This Affair was ſo well manag'd, and Geta acquir'd fo 

great Reputation on this Occaſion, that the Honour of a 

Triumph was granted him by the Senate, tho” he had never 

been Conſul. The vanquiſh'd Britons retire towards the They retire 

Mouth of the Thames, and being perfectly acquainted with % he 

the fordable Parts of the River, croſs'd over with Eaſe, W 

whilſt the Romans following them at a Diſtance, fall into 

the Bogs and Moraſſes, from whence they very hardly diſ- 

entangle themſelves. At laſt, the Germans lighting upon phntius 

a Ford, and the reſt of the Army paſſing over a Bridge a / tbe 

little higher up, the Britons are ſurrounded on all Sides, Themes. 

and great Slaughter made of them (3). l. Py : 
Plautius thought it now time to ſend to the Emperor to 44. 


come and reap the Honour of putting an End to the War. {© gerd es 


Claudius having every Thing ready, ſets out immediately the Emperor 
d =) ? to come into 


and embarking at O/?:um, arrives in a few Days at Har. Britain. 


ſeilles. Then purſuing his Journey by Land, he re-em- 


barks at Boulogne (4) to go and head his Army 6n the 
other Side of the Thames. Whilſt the Emperor was on 
his Way, Plautius had it in his Power to attack the Bri- 
tons, who deceived by his ſeeming backwardneſs, reſu- 
med their Courage, fancying it proceeded from his Fear. 
But Plautius took care not to rob his Maſter of the Ho- 
nour of a Victory he thought himſelf ſure of. As ſoon as Chugus 25 
Claudius arrives he heads his Troops, approaches the Bri- rives and 
tens, and forcing them to come to a Battle, entirely routs 4": the 
them. After this Victory, he advances to Cameladu num (5), Pie. 
where he meets with little Reſiſtance, and puſhing his Con- 
queſts, ſubdues ſome of the neighbouring States. Upon 
theſe Succeſſes he is by the Army ſaluted Imperator ſeveral 
times, contrary to the Roman Cuſtom, which allowed no 
General to be honour'd with that glorious Title above once 
in the ſame War, | 

If by this Expedition, which was finiſhed in fifteen Claudius's 
Days, Claudius acquir'd great Fame, his Moderation was Me4eration 
no leſs honourable and advantagious to him. The van- 4, Bi 
quiſh'd Britons, touch'd with a Senſe of his Generoſity in 1/4» wor- 
leaving them the Poſſeſſion of their Goods, which he might bin a: a 
have taken from them, carried their Gratitude ſo far as 
to erect a Temple to him, and pay him Divine Honours. 
After this ſucceſsful Expedition, the Emperor committing He return: te 
the Government of Britain to Plautius, ſets out for Rome, Rome. 
where he ſafely arrives after a fix Months Abſence only. 
At his Return, the Senate decreed him the Honour of a 
Triumph, and the Sirname of Britannicus, in Memory of 
his ſubduing the Britons. The Publick Rejoicings on this 
Occaſion held ſeveral Days, and the Poets diſplay'd in 
lofty Strains the Greatneſs and Importance of his Victs- 
ries. And yet, Suetanius ſays, he became Maſter of Part 
of Brimin without Battle or Bloodſhed (6). But it is get. in 
more probable, as Dian Caſſius affirms, that it coſt him a Clavdio, 
bloody Battle. 9 

Plautius carried on the Conqueſts begun by the Empe- 45. 
ror, being bravely ſeconded by Jeſpaſian, and his Son Titus, Plautius 
who ſerved under him. Titus, then a Tribune only, ſig- ee 
nalized himſelf on all Occaſions. He had even the good gseh. in 
Fortune to ſave his Father's Life in a Battle. Veſpaſian, Veipaſian, 
who had a large Command, was often detached by the Ge- 4 
neral on Expeditions of Moment, which gained him great 

| | Reputation. 


(1) This Bericus perhaps was the ſame with Adminivs Son of Cunobelin, mentioned by Suetonivs, or one of the Fugitives that accompanied him. 
(2) This River is ſuppos'd to be the Severn, and conſequently this Battle was fought on the Weſt-fide upon the Borders of the $:/ures, Horſley, p. 30. 


(3) Notwithſtanding the Authority of Dion Caſſius, it is very difficult to conceive that the Thames 


be fordable near its Mouth, or a Bridge ſtand a little 


higher up. He mult have confounded ſome River that runs into the Thames with the Thames itſelf. (This is Rapin's Obſervation.) But the Paſſage in Dion 


Caſſius is capab'e of another Senſe. - His Words are, Ar 
Att, TA puperroy, Th aury Aytnetu, & gud 


le derb, dcr, Ar. 


re d criidu F Bpirlarar in} T Tai mera xal' 6 is 7s T de, hi A. 
x T% cin rd T4 deres Th xopls iidbron, of 'Powain, c. Which 
may be thus render d, „ The Britons retreated to the River Thames, where it falls into the Sea, and che River] overtl 


owing Ragnates, or forms a 


Lake, which having paſs'd, as knowing thoſe Places that were firm at bottom and fordable, the Romans, Ke.“ The W. tus being thus underſtood, it-is 
manifeſt, that it was the Land-water or Lake, over which the Britons paſs'd and the Germans ſwam. And probably there-might be a Bridge croſs this Water 
further up from the Shore, where ſome of the Ramans might alſo paſs. There is a Paſſage in Heredian relating to Severus, which ſeems to add much light to 
this Paſſage of Dien, Mage 5 yePupecs, &c, Lib. III c. 47. That is, „ Severus took cure in the firſt Place to lay Bridges through the ſenny Grounds, 
that the Soldiers might paſs t with Safety, and t ſtand upon à ſolid Bottom when they fought. For many Places of Britain deirg overſſowed by the 
Sea, upon the Receſs of the Tide become — which the Barbarians are accuſtom d to ſwim over or wade throurph. To this may be added, that the 


Mouth of the Thames in Dion's Time was as 
fide of the River. 


known to the Remans, as the Mouth of the Tiber. Herſley takes theſe Fens to have been on the South- 


4) Gefſoriacum, Dr. Holley takes Gefforiacum to be Gravelin or Dunkirk, Claudiu: in all probability landed at Portus Rituperſis, called afterwards Portus 


Britanniarum. | 


(5) According to ſome Maldon according to others Colcheſter in Nur. Dr. Gale will have it to be Holder. 
_ (6) Mr. Woight of Stretton in Cheſbire has lately — in * Travels, an 9 which confirms this actourt of Surtonivs, He took a Cory . 
f ,” 
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Tacit, Agric. Reputation. He fought thirty Battles with the Britons, 
ſubdued two powerful Nations, and conquered the Pa of 
Il ight. As all this was done under Plautins the Co a 
mander in Chief, he acquir'd great Reputation in this 
War. At length, being recalled, he goes and receives at 
Nome the Reward of his Services, the Senate having de- 
creed him the Honour of an Ovation, or inferior Triumph. 
He was met by the Emperor without the Gates, who 
gave him the Right Hand as they walked, in Token of 
his great Eſteem for him (1). 

1 Oflorius Scapula was ſent into Britain in the room of 
Otorics Plautins, He arrives in the midſt of Winter, and finds the 
Scapula Ge- Britons making continual Inroads into the Raman Con- 
1 queſts. They never imagin'd the new Governor would 
Tacit. Ann. march his Army at ſuch a Seaſon in an unknown Country. 
l. 12. & vit. But he docs not ſuffer them long to continue their Ravages. 
9 Drawing bis Troops together, he forthwith marches a- 

gainſt them with all Expedition, and defeating the firſt 

that ſtand their Ground, ſo diſperſes the reſt in the end, 

that he has no more to fear from their Incurſions. How- 

ever, not to be expoſed to continual Alarms, he reſolves 

to conſine them between the Avon and Severn, by means 

Camel-du. Of Forts built between the two Rivers. Before he puts 

num made this Reſolution in practice, he makes Camelidunum a mili- 

* ow. , tary Colony. Much about the ſame time Lenden was alſo 

Lenden. made a [Trading] Colony, and that Part of Britain lying 

Stillingfleet. between the Thames and the Sea, was reduced into the 
6 22 2 Form of a Province, and called Britannia Prima. 

Province. The Jceni (2) not yet weakened by the foregoing Wars, 

The Britons having from the beginning been in Alliance with the Ro- 

G“ mans, were the firſt that oppoſed Oftrius's Deſign. Some 

neighbouring Nations followed their Example, and join- 

ing their Forces under one General, they encamp'd upon 

advantagious Ground, throwing up in haſte a Breaſt- 

worſt of Flints, to prevent the Attempts of the Horſe. 

Tho' O/terius was then without any but the auxiliary For- 

ces (3), he attack'd them however, ordering the Horſe to 

diſmount and ſupport thoſe that were to charge firſt. The 

' Reſiſtance of the Britons was more obſtinate than expect- 

cd. Nevertheleſs their Intrenchments were forced at laſt 

with great Slaughter on their Side. Aſter this Victory, 

O/torius turns his Arms againſt the Cang: (4), who keeping 

in ſmall Parties, are quickly diſperſed. The Roman Army 

was not far from the Sea that parts Ireland from Great- 

Britain, when the General is informed that the Brigan- 

tes (5) are in Arms. This News obliging him to defer 

the Execution of his firſt Deſign, he marches with all 

ſpeed againſt the Brigantes, being willing to ſecure the 

Old, before he proceeds to new Conqueſts. The Inſur- 

rection is appeas d by the Death of the chief Revolters. 

But the Silures (6), the braveſt and moſt powerful of all 

the Britons, could not be tam'd, either by Clemency or 

Severity. Their Forces were ſo conſiderable that the Lę- 

General of gions were obliged to march againſt them. They were 

ite Briton® Headed by their King Caractacus, famous for his great Ex- 

ploits, and univerſally eſteemed by his Countrymen, be- 

ing accounted the beſt General Britain had ever produ- 

ced. This Prince, whom the Nations in Alliance with 

the $i/ures had made Commander in Chief, was retired in- 

to the Country of the Ordovices (7), where aſſembling all 

his Forces, he reſolves to expect Romans, To that 

end he chuſes an advantagious Poſt of very difficult Ac- 

ceſs, and draws up his Army on the Side of a ſteep Hill, 

with a little River (8) at the bottom, which tho' fordable 

in many Places, was of great Service to him. Moreover 

his Camp being ſurrounded with a ſort of Rampart of 

Flints and Stones, he ſeem'd, thus poſted, to be out of 


Tory are 


Pl fea ted. 


Caractacus 


it himſelf from the Palace of Barberini at Rome, It is as follows: 


TI. CLAVDIO, CAMS. 


AVGVSTO. 


„ Captive, and per 


if ENGLAND. 


all Danger (9). Theſe Difficultics are not ſufficient to 
check the Romans, who appear before their Enemies with 
their wonted Bravery, and reſolved to exert their utmoſt in 
Expectation of ending, by a ſingle Battle, a War that 
kept them, as it were, in another World. The Briten: 
on their part prepare for Battle with all poſſible Ardor, not 
queſtioning but they ſhould free themſelves that Day from 
the Roman Yoke. Their Leaders ride up and down, ex- 
horting them to do their Duty, by all the Motives that 
could enflame their Courage, and excite them to brave 
Actions. Carattacus tells them, "This is the Day that 
<< will give them Liberty or perpetual Slavery; and bids 
them call to mind the Glory of their Anceſtors, who 
drove Ceſar out of Britain, and freed their Country 
* from the Dominions of the Raman. The Soldiers 
with loud Acclamations declare, they are ready to ſhed the 
laſt Drop of their Blood in Defence of their Liberty: 
The Refolutiog that appear'd in the Looks of the Britons 
ſtartled the Roman General at firſt. But finding his Army 
extremely eager to engage, he makes the Signal of Battle, 
having firſt obſerved in what Places the River might beſt be 
forded. The Romans paſs it without much Difficulty, but 
before they can approach the Enemy's Camp, they are ex- 
poſed to a Shower of Darts by which many are kill'd and 
wounded. In ſpight of theſe Difficulties, 


Vol. I. 


make ſeve- 1, defeated by 


ral Breaches in the Rampart, which being nothing but Ottorius, 


looſe Stones, is eaſily thrown down. As ſoon as they 
could uſe their Tome & it was not poſſible for the Britons 
to ſtand againſt the warlike and veteran Troops who quick- 
ly put them to flight. Beſides the Loſs ſuſtained by the 
Britons in the Action, their Defeat was the more conſidera- 
ble by the taking of the Wife, Daughters and Brothers of 
Carattacus. This Victory was followed, in a few Days, 


with an unexpected Happineſs to Ofterius. Carattacus and deli- 


flying for Protection to Cartiſmandua Qu 


antes, was by her deliver'd up to the Romans, for feax : 


doubtleſs of drawing a victorious Army into her Country, 
ſhould ſhe think of protecting the vanquiſh'd Prince. He 
had now commanded the confederate Army of the Britons 
nine Years; and his Fame had reach'd as far as Rome, 
where all were ſurpriz'd at his ſo long reſiſting the Raman 
Power. When the Emperor had notice of the Victory 
and taking of Carattacus, he order d the Captives to be 
ſent to Rome, that he might behold in Chains a Prince that 
had been talk'd of as a very formidable Enemy. On a 
Day appointed, the People being all preſent, and the Em- 
ror ſeated on his Throue, there came firſt Caractacus's 
Waffe and Retinue, with the Capar 
of War, then bis Wife, Daughters and Brothers, and 
laſtly Caradtacus himſelf, walking with a ſettled Counte- 
nance, without holding down his Head, or appearing too 
much dejected at his Misfortune. When be came near 
the Emperor, he made the . Speech, if it be true 
that Tacitus did not make it for him. 

If my Moderation had heeg ae great as m 
<« Fortune, Rome had ſeen me this her 
ſhe would not have diſdain'd to 
rank in the N. of her Friends a Prince royally 
<« deſcended, and who commanded many Nations. My 
tc preſent Condition is as diſhonourable to me, as it is glo- 
“ rious to vou. I had Arms, Horſes, Riches, and Gran- 
<« deur. Is it ſtrange I ſhould part with them unwillingly ? 
«© Does it follow, becauſe you have a mind to rule over 
« All, that therefore every one muſt tamely ſubmit ? 
Had I ſooner been betray'd to you, neither your Glory 
«© nor my Misfortunes had been render'd fo famous, and my 
om Puniſhment would have been buried in eternal Oblivion : 


PONTIFICI. MAX. TR. P. IX. 
COS. V IMP. XVI. P. p. 


SENATVS. POPYL. 


REGES. BRIT 


Jin SQ. 


VLA. JACTVRA. DOMVERIT. 


GENTES 


VE. BARBARAS. 


PRIMVS. IN DIC IO. SYBEGERIT, 


(1) From the following Words of Tacitus, the Wife of Plautius is ſuppoſed to be a Chriſtian, and the firſt in Britain. P 
Plautio, qui ovans ſe de Britannis retulit nupta, ac ſuperſlitionis externa rea, mariti judicio permiſſa, Annal. I. 18. c. 32. 


'a Cræcina inſignis Femina, 
his Pomponia Grercina Wife of 


Plautius, and Claudia Ruffina a Britiſh Lady, are ſuppoſed to be of the Saints that wert in Cxſar 2 Houſbold, mention d by St, Paul, Claudia is celebrated 


by Martial for her admirable Beauty and Learning in the following Epigram. 


Claudia cæruleis cum fit Ruffina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latiæ pectora plebis habet? 
Quale decus Formez! Romanam dicere Matres. 
Italides poſſunt, Atthides eſſe ſuam. ' 


(2) The Inhabitants of 


From painted Britains how was Claudia born ? 
The fair Barbarian bow do Arts adorn ! 
When Roman Charms a Grecian Soul commend, 
Athens and Rome may for the Dame contend. 


u, Suffolk, Cambridgeſoire and Huntingdonſbire. Rowland obſerves, that Cyn or Ky. fignifies in Bririf, 1 Firſt or Foremoſt. 


Ne 

Hence Kynta, or Kent, ſo <= from being the Firſt in Situation from the Continent, and Ucb- Kyn ( Icenorum regie) i. e. next to Kyn or N 

(3) Every Legion had ſo many Auxiliaries, the Number of which is ſuppos d, as to the Foot, to be the ſame with the Legion, but double, ns to the 
Horle. Horſley, p. 87. The Auxiliaries were Foreigners, whereas the Legions were Raman. , 

(4) Generally ſuppos'd to be Inhabitants of the weſtern Parts of Wales, but Horſley places them about Derbyſdire, near the Brigantes, p. 33 

(5) Inhabitants of Yo#kfire, Lancaſhire, Durbam, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland. 1 

(6) Inbabitants of Herefordſaire, Radnor ſhire, Brecknockſbire, 1 Glamorganſbi e. 

2 


(7) Inhabitants: of Mong omery ſhire, Merronetbfpire, Caernarvonſhire, F 
(8) Horſley takes this River to be the Severn rather than the Lee. 


(9) In the Edge of Shropſhire where the Rivers Clune and Temd meet, is a Hill to which there is no Acceſs, but at one place A Cat · Caradoc, ſo named 
«© But 


from Caractacus, where yet are to be ſeen the Relicks of theſe Stone-Rampatts. Horſley, p. 32. 
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I. 


e But now if you preſerve my Life, I ſhall be a ſtanding 
« Monument of your Clemency to future Ages.“ The 
Emperor moved with theſe Words generouſly pardons the 
Captives, and orders their Chains to be taken off. The 
firſt Uſe they make of their Liberty is to go and fall at the 
Empreſs's Feet, who, in all appearance, interceded for 
them. The Senate being aſſembled to conſider of a due 
Reward for Offorius, his Victory was ſpoken of in Terms 
very much to his Advantage. It was declar'd to equal 
Scipio's over Syphax, and Paulus Amilius's over a9 ; 
and therefore it was reſolv'd that the ſame Honours ſhould 
be decreed him. 

Mean while, Oftorius's Reputation began to ſink, either 
becauſe he grew remiſs after acquiring ſo great Fame, or 
becauſe the Britons had exerted themſelves more vigorouſly 
to repair the Diſgrace of their late Defeat. They ſucceſs- 
fully attack'd the Troops that were left to build Forts in 
the Country of the Sllures, and had not timely Relief 
come from the neighbouring Garriſons, would have cut 
them in pieces. e Commander and eight Captains, 
with a good Number of Soldiers, were flain. Another 
time they defeated the Roman Foragers, and put the 
Horſe that. guarded them in diſorder. In this Action 
they improy'd their Advantage in ſuch manner, that O/te- 
rius was obliged to advance with the Legions, after having 
tried in vain to reſtore the Battle with Supplies of the light- 
armed Troops. The coming of the Legions revived the 
Courage of the Romans, and forc'd the Britons to retreat 
though with little Loſs. After that there were ſeveral Con- 
flicts with various $acceſs, according to the Circumſtances 
of Time and Place. g 

The Silures, of all the Britiſb Nations, were the moſt 
obſtinate, being exaſperated at the Emperor's ſaying, 
Britain would have no Peace, till, like the Sicumbri, they 
were tranſported into ſome foreign Country. They ſur- 
priz d two Cohorts, that by the Avarice of the Officers 
and greedy Deſire of Pillage, were advanced too far into 
the Enemy's Quarters. By diſtributing the Spoil and Pri- 
ſoners, they endeavour to draw in the reſt of the Nations 
to revolt. Oftarius dies about this time with vexation for 
not being able to put an end to the War. The Britons re- 
it to 
his Grief that he could not ſtop the Progreſs of their 
Victories. * 

As it was dangerous, in the preſent Poſture of Affairs, 
for the Emperor to leave the Army long without a Gene- 
ral, Aulus Didias is immediately ſent over, who finds Mat- 
ters in a worſe Condition than ever, a Legion commanded 
by Manlius Valent having been defeated. The Loſs how- 
ever was not ſo great as reported. Nevertheleſs Didius 
himſelf magnified it very much, that he maght gain the 
more Honour in reſtoring Affairs, or leſſen the Diſgrace, 
if the War ſhould continue any time. His Arrival was a 
Check to the Siluret, who, exalted with their late Succeſs, 
were making Inroads into the Frontiers of the Roman 
Province. | 
Mean while Venutius King of the Brigantines, Succeſſor 
of Cara#acus, in the, Command of the Army, is perſwaded 
by the Inſtigation of Cartiſmandua his Queen, (the ſame 
that betray'd Cara#acur) to enter into an Alliance with the 
R:mans, As long as this Prince lived in a good underſtand- 
ing with his Queen, he ſuffered the Romans peaceably to 
enjoy their Conqueſts. Satisfied with preferving his own 
Dominions, without troubling himſelf about the Concerns 
of the other Nations. A Quarrel arifing between him and 
his Queen, and ending in a domeſtick War, cauſed him to 
take other Meaſures (1). Though hitherto he had no 
Averſion to the Romans, he is now forced to declare againſt 
them, they having impolitickly eſpouſed the Cauſe of his 
Queen. is Partiality of theirs . him that he 
uſes all his Intereſt with his Countrymen to ſtir them up to 
a Revolt. The War is kindled afreſh with greater Fury 
than ever, though in the abſence of Didius, who, being 
very old, managed Affairs by his Lieutenants. 

* who ſucceeded him in the Reign of Nere, died 
before he had done any thing remarkable. Tis true, his 
Head was full of vaſt Projects, and the Fame he had ac- 
quired in other Poſts, gave Occaſion to think him capable 
of executing the greateſt Undertakings. But his ill, 
ſtuffed with flattering Praiſes of the Emperor, and full of 
vain Boaſts, that in caſe he had lived but two Years lo 
he would have ſubdued all Britain, made him forfeit 
good Opinion People had ived of him. 


De BRITONS ad ROMANS 


acquir'd by that great Man, he burn'd with deſire to con- 
firm by freſh Exploits, the good Opinion the World had 
entertain'd of his Experience and Bravery. The Moment 
he comes to his Government, he forms the Project of 
conquering the Ile of Mong (2), now called Angleſey. To 
that end, he paſſes the Foot over in flat-bottom'd Boats, 
the Sea being very ſhallow in that Place, the Horſe follow- 
ing, ſome ſwimming, others fording (3.) The Iflanders 
are drawn up on the other Side, with the Women running 
up and down, drefs'd like Hufes, their Hair hanging looſe, 
Firebrands in their Hands, and ſurrounded with the Druids, 
who with Hands lifted up to Heaven, pour out dreadful 
Curſes and 1 The Horror of this Sight ſo 
aſtoniſhes the Romans, that they ſtand ſtock ſtill, expoſed 
to the Enemies Darts. But at length, the Shame of being 
frighted by a Company of frantick Women and Prieſts, 
and the Exhortation of their General bringing them to 
their Senſes and Courage, they fall upon the |» Abo Sword 
in Hand, and become Maſters of the Iſland. The firſt 
thing Paulinus did was to order all the conſecrated Groves 
to be cut down, where the Iſlanders ſacrificed their Cap- 
oy and conſulted their God, by inſpecting the Entrails 
of Men. 

But whilſt Paulinus is employed in this Expedition, an 
unexpected Turn obliges him to leave Meng in an abrupt 
manner, to go and ſettle Affairs of much greater Moment. 

Praſutagus King of the Iceni dying, leaving by Will the 
Emperor and his Daughters Co-heirs to his great Trrea- 
ſures, in Expectation to procure by that means Nero's Pro- 


tection for his Family and People. But this Precaution has 


a quite contrary Effect. Praſutagus is no ſooner lain in 
his Grave, but the Emperor's Officers ſeize upon all his 
Effects in their Maſter's 


_ f ame. Boadicea (4) his Widow, 
a Woman of great Courage and a high Spirit, oppoſing 
theſe unjuſt Proceedings, meets with freſh Cauſe of Diſcon- 


tent in the Contempt to her Remonſtrances. As ſhe 
is exprefling, by her Complaints, her reſentment of the In- 
jury done to her Daughters, the Brutiſhneſs of the Officers 
is ſuch, that they order her to be publickly whipp d. And 
then, not ſatisſied with ſo outragious an Affront, they cauſe 
her Daughters ta befraviſh'd by the Soldiers. 

The Britans look upon this ſtrange Barbarity with ſuch 


Indignation, that the whole Iſland is poſſeſſed with a Spirit 


of Revolt, which quickly breaks qut into Action. The 
Iceni lead the Way, and are ſoon followed by their Neigh- 
bours the Trinobantes. Fenuc ius and his Party join with 
them, and in ſhort, all the Nations in Subjection to the 
Romans riſe in Arms with one Conſent, the City of Lon- 
don only excepted. The Raman Hiſtorians elves 
own, that the Tajuftice and Violence of the Emperor's Of- 
ficers gave the Britons but too juſt Cauſe to revolt. They 
were thruſt out of their Poſſeſſions without any Form of 
Law, 3 the Veterans that were ſent to ſettle in the Iſland. 
Catus Decianus, Nero's Procurator, without any regard to 
the Ordinance of Claudius, that left the Vanquiſh'd in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of their Goods, confiſcated their Eſtates to the Em- 
2 uſe. The Petitions preſented to him on that Occa- 

re and without alledging any other 
Reaſon but his Will, which he made a Law, he minded 
nothing but his own, and his Maſter's Profit. Seneca him- 
ſelf, with all his noble Sentiments of Moderation and Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs which ſhine in his Writings, but were never 


ſeen in his Practice, is ſaid to contribute very much to the 
Inſurrection, by rigorouſly exacting on a ſu the Mo- 


ney he had lent ſome of the Britons upon Uhury (5). This 
Treatment bred in the Minds of the People ſo great an 
Averſion to a foreign Yoke, that they were all unanimouſly 
determined to ſhake it off. Venutius, mortal Enemy of the 
Romans, cheriſhes the Rebellion to the utmoſt of his Power. 
The very Adherents of the Queen layipg aſide their dome- 
ſtick Quarrels, and renouncing the Friendſhip of the Re- 
mans, F 
very of their Liberty. 

aadicea, animated with an ardent Deſire of r 
heads the Revolters, and earneſtly cxhorts them to take 
Advantage of the Raman General's Abſence to free them- 
ſelves from Slavery, by R Oppreſſors, the Fo- 
reigners, all to the Sword. Britons immediately em- 
brace the Propoſal, and fall in a ſudden and furious manner 
upon the Romans diſperſed in their Colonies, which were 


Suetenius Paulinus was appointed to fill his Place. Great more embelliſhed than fortified; maſſacring all 
(1) she rejefted him, 3 marri „ere | him King. t. I. 3. 8 0 

2) So call'd from Mon, fignifying in old Britih, the 2 or End, in 3 of 15 ituation from the Continent of Can. Rowl. p. 21. | 
(3) The Ramans are fuppcy'd to have paſs'd from Lbhan vir is Gair in Caernarvonſhire to Llan in Angleſey, which is fill the ſhalloweſt Part of the 


retum, and there are remarkable Works 
(4) This Name is variouſly written, tip 
cia, but moſt uſually Boadic 


viſible near Lhan Idan. See Camden, p. 675, 676. 
iphiline Dion's Epitomiser, has it Bonduca ; Tacitus calls her Foadica, and Boudices ; 


Camden and others, Beodi- 


(5) Seneca is ſaid by Dion/Caſſut to have in Britain about this time to the value of three hundred thouſand Pounds, ds Coden computes it, Xiphil, in 
Ner, Selling, Orig. Brit. N 5, 9 en | 


without 


13 
Matters were expected from this General, whoſe Merit was Suetonius 


compar'd with Corbulꝰ' s, who had lately conquer'd Arme- Paulinus 15 
nia. As he himſelf looked with Emulation on the Glory — 
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Craeliies ex- without Diſtinction of Age or Sex. Unheard * Cruelties 


ercrſed upon 


che Romans. 


Paulinus 
lea vet Mona. 


Boadicea's 
Speech to the 


Army, 


by 


are acted upon this Occaſion, and ſtrange Puniſhments in- 
vented to glut the Fury of the enraged People. Wives are 
hung up with their Infants at their Breaſts, to make them 
ſuffer in ſome meaſure a double Death. Virgins have their 
Breaſts cut off and cramb'd into their Mouths, to make 
them ſeem in the Agonies of Death to eat their own Fleſh, 
The Veterans at Camelodunum retiring into a Temple for 
Sanctuary, are ſacrilegiouſly burn'd alive, rather than ſuf- 
fer'd to ſtarve to Death. In a word, the Fury of the 
Britons is carried to that height, that not a ſingle Roman 
eſcapes, Eighty thouſand (1) are computed to periſh in 
this Maſſacre. 

Let us reflect here a little on the Politicks of thoſe Con- 
querors of the World, fo gre't Maſters in the Art of Go- 
vernment, Upon their ſubd uing a Country, they imme- 
diately ſent thither numerous Colonies, who by Degrees 
mixing and intermarrying with the Natives, ſecured to 
them their Conqueſts. Of this Britain is a remarkable In- 
ſtance, where, though the Iſland had been conquered but 
eighteen Years before by Claudius, above eighty thouſand 
Romans were already ſettled, beſides Paulinus's Army, and 
doubtleſs, ſome Garriſons in the fortified Places, which 
the Fury of the Britons could not penetrate, 

Paulus receiving advice of this Revolution, ſudden! 
quits the Iſle of Mona to march againſt the revolted Bri- 
tons,” who have now an Army of a Hundred Thouſand 
Men, under the Conduct of Beadicea, whoſe noble Sta- 
ture and heroic Courage make them hope ſhe may have 
likewiſe all the Qualities of a General. This Princeſs fired 
with the Affronts ſhe had received, ardently defires to en- 
gage with Paulinus, whoſe Army is only Ten Thoufand 
{trong, in Expectation of compleating her Revenge, by the 
Deſtruction of ſo inconſiderable Remains of the Enemy. 
Mean while, Paulinus expecting no Succours from any 
Place, is in great Strait. The ninth Legion, commanded 
by Pelilius Cerealis, was juſt then entirely defeated, Pœnius 
Poſthumus, with a conſiderable Detachment of the Second, 
refuſed, contrary to the Law of Arms, to obey his Gene- 
ral's Orders, to come and join him. Thus Paulinus is 
under a Neceſſity either of marching againſt his Enemies 
with his little Army, or of epxecting them in ſome Town. 
He chuſes the latter, and ſhuts himſelf up in London, but 
quickly alters his Reſolution. Foreſeeing his Endeavours 
to ſave that Colony will endanget the whole Province, he 
marches out notwithſtanding the Cries and Intreaties of 
the Inhabitants not to abandon them to the Fury of the 
Rebels. However, with his handful of Troops, he ſeem- 
ed little able to ſtand againſt an Army of a Hundred thou- 
fand Men. But great Men very ofien by their Courage 
and Experience find Means to extricate themſelves out of 
the greateſt Difficulties. Paulinus plainly ſees that in ſuch 
an Extremity he muſt either conquer or die, the relief he 
might expect being too far off, and the Danger at hand. 
Therefore, inſtead of retiring from the Britons, now 
marching towards him, he reſolves to meet them. This 
Reſolution inſpires his Troops with ſuch Courage, that 
they readily follow him ; ſo powerful is an Army's good 
Opinion of their General. Paulinus ſummons all his Ex- 
perience to balance by his Conduct the Advantage of the 
Enemy's. Numbers. He pitches upon a narrow Piece of 


Ground for the Field of Battle, with a Foreſt behind that 


ſecures him from Ambuſcades in the Rear, and a large 
Plain before, where the Britans are encamp'd. He draws 
up the Zzg1ons cloſe together in the Center, the light arm'd 
are placed round them, and the Horſe make the two 
Wings. The Enemies ſwarm about the Plain in Battali- 
ons and-Squadrons, exulting at their Numbers (2), and ſe- 
cure of Victory. Their Wives and Children are brought 
into the Field in Waggons, which line their Intrenchments, 
to be Witneſſes of their Actions and Partners in the Spoil. 
Beadicea, with her Daughters by her Side in the Chariot, 
rides up and down, addrefling herſelf to the ſeveral Nations 
in the following manner, That it was not the firſt time 
the Britons had been victorious under the Conduct of 
their Qucens. That for her part ſhe came not there, 
as one deſcended from Royal Rees ate, td fight for 
Empire or Riches, but as one of the common People, 
to avenge the Loſs of their Liberty, the Wrongs done 
to her own Perſon, and the Violation of her Daughters 
«© Chaſtity. That the Remans Luſt was grown to that 
«© Height, that neither Old nor Young eſcap'd its Pollutions ; 
but the Gods had already begun to puniſh them ac- 
cording to their Deſerts ; for one Legion that durſt ha- 
zard a Battle was cut in Pieces, and the reſt ſkulk'd 
in their Camp (3), or fled for their Lives; fo that 
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inſtead of being able to ſtand the Attack of a victo- 


« rious Army, the very Shouts of ſo many Thouſands 
« would put them to flight. That if the Britons would 
© hut conſider the Number of their Forces, and the Mo- 
tives of the War, they would reſolve to vanguiſb or die. 
That it was much better to fall hmurably in Defence of 
their Liberty, than be expos'd again to the Outrages of 
the Romans. This was her Reſolution ; but as for the 
Men, they might, if they pleaſed, live and be Slaves,” 
She is ſaid at the end of her Speech to let looſe a Hare, 
ſhe concealed in her Boſom, as a good Omen of Vic- 


tory. 

nut Boadicea is endeavouring to animate the Britons, 
Paulinus is not idle at the Proſpect of ſo great a Danger. 
Tho' he is aſſured of the Bravery of his Troops, he ex- 
horts them to deſpiſe the Clamour and Threats of the Bar- 
barians. He repreſents to them, that ** among the Enemy 
© there were more Women than Soldiers, and that the 
« greateſt Part of them, having neither Arms nor Cou- 
rage, would immediately take to their - Heels, when 
they came to feel the Force of their victorious Arms. 
© That in the moſt numerous Armies, the Deciſion of 
e the Battle depended upon a few, and that their Glory 
would be ſo much the greater as it was the leſs divided. 
That they ſhould take care only to keep their Ranks 
cloſe, and fight Sword in Hand, after they had 
thrown their Darts. And laſtly, that they ſhould not 
& loſe time about the Spoil, which would be the certain 
* Reward of their Victory.“ "Theſe Words are follow- 
ed with ſuch loud Acclamations, and, the Reſolution of 
the Soldiers appears fo great, that the General not doubt- 
ing of Succeſs, orders a Charge to be ſounded. The 
Romans dart their Javelins without quitting the Advan- 
tage of their Poſt. But their Quivers being emptied, 
they advance Sword in hand, ſeconded by the Auxiliaries, 
who fight with equal Bravery, in an Opinion there is no 
ſafety but in Victory, Whilſt the Fight was carried on 
with Darts at a Diſtance, the Britens were in hopes the 
Romans, daunted at the Number of their Enemies, would 
take to flight. But when they ſee the Legions advancing 
Sword in Hand, with ſhort and thick Steps, and no Signs 
of Fear in their Looks, they fall into Diſorder, which 
continually increaſes, there being no Leader or Officers 
capable of repairing it (4). The Romans ſeeing them 
thus ſhaken, fall upon them with great Fury, and put 
the whole Army into the utmoſt Confuſton, who now 
think only of ſaving themſelves by Flight. At the ſame 
time, the Roman Horſe in the Wings breaking through 
the Britiſb Cavalry, a terrible Rout enſues of the frighted 
Troops. *Tis even with Difficulty they run away, by 
reaſon 'of the great Number of Carriages, full of unſervice- 
able Multitudes, which firſt retiring, became an Obſtacle 
to the Flight of the Army, The Reman Soldiers ſpare nei- 
ther Age nor Sex, but ficrifice to their Revenge the Wo- 
men and Children, and even the very Horſes. This Victo- 
ry equalled their moſt famous ones, if it be true, as Tacitus 
affirms, that eighty thouſand. Britens were ſlain, with the 
Loſs only of four hundred Romans, and as many wounded. 
Boadicea eſcaped falling into the Hands of the Conquerors, 
but was touched with ſo deep a Senſe of her Shame and 
Loſs, that ſhe ended her No with Poiſon. On the 
other Side, Pænius Peſthumus who refuſed to obey his 
General, either to avoid the Puniſhment due to his Of- 
fence, or for Grief at loſing his ſhare of the Glory of the 
Victory, ſtabb'd himſelf. 
How advantagious to the Romans the Conſequences of 


ſo great a Victory were, may be eafily conceived, The 237 miſre- 
Britons, in the utmoſt Conſternation, without General or # cond 


Britons. 


Army, fly before their Enemies without offering the leaſt 
Reſiſtance Their Miſery is farther increaſed by a Fa- 
mine, brought upon themſelves by neglecting to fow their 
Lands. All their hopes are, that the inconſiderable Num- 
ber of their Enemies muſt oblige them to keep together, 
and thereby afford time to form another Army. But theſe 
hopes vaniſh upon the Romans receiving a ſtrong Rein- 
ſorcement from Germany. No doubt, as Matters then 
ſtood, Paulinus's Army would have been ſufficient to com- 
pleat the Conqueſt of Britain, if Diſſenſions ariſing among 
the Remans had not prevented them from improving their 
Advantages. 9 

Julius Claſſicianus, who ſucceeded Decianus in the Of- 
fice of Procurator, diſagreeing with Paulinus, ſtudied to 
croſs him in all his Deſigns. 


the late Revolt. However this be, Claſſicianus conceives 
ſo violent a Hatred for him, that he declares publickly, 
and even writes to the Emperor's Miniſters at Rome, that 
there is is no Proſpect of ending the War, as long as the 


(r) Rapin follows Dion Caffius. Tacitus ſays only ſeventy thouſand, his Words are, —ad Septuaginta millia Cruium & Sociorum, Verulamum was a 
Municipium. So that Civium may refer chiefly to this Place, and Socio: um to London, which was only a Trading Colony. | 


(2) The Army conſiſted of 230,0c0 according to Dion Caſſius. 
3) Alluding to Pærius Poſthumus's Conduct, who ſeems to have 
4) Theſe laſt Words are not in Tacitss, 
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refuſed to draw his Legion out of their Station or Camp. Horſley, p. 29. 
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Management is left to Paulinus, In all his Reports to the 
Emperor's Miniſters, he imputes the good Succeſs to F or- 
tune, and the bad to the Governor's ill Conduct, intima- 
ting, that if another General were ſent, it would be very 
eaſy to appeaſe the Troubles without diſobliging the Pro- 
vince. At laſt, Nero hearing of this Diſſenſion, orders 
his Freedman Polycletus to go and learn the Cauſe, The 
Reſpect ſhown him by Paulinus was ſurprizing to the Bri- 
tons, who could not conceive that ſuch a General and a 
victorious Army ſhould be accountable to a Freedman, 
This Reſpect however was not paid in vain. Pohcletus, in 
his Report to the Emperor, juſtifies Paulinus, and ſo ma- 

62, nages that he keeps his Command. But in the end, Claſſs- 
Poulinus i: cianus beginning afreſh, prevails by his Friends and ſecret 
relieved by Practices, to have Paulinus relieved by Petronius Turpilia- 
TONY nus, who being a Perſon of no Ambition, acted nothing 

memorable, hiding his Love of Eaſe and Sloth under the 
ſpecious Name of the Love of Peace. 

65. To him ſucceeds Trebellius Maximus, as indolent as 
wb i ſuc- himſelf, and famous for nothing during his Government 
ceded but his Quarrel with Cælius Commander of the twentieth 
2 Legion, This Quarrel is carried ſo high, that great Part 
Agricol. of the Army deſerting their General, he is forced at length 

67. to fly to itellius, who commanded the Roman Army in 

Germany. g 5 ; 
68. In the mean time Nero dying, the Britons enjoy ſome 
69. Reſpite, during the ſhort Reigns of Galba and Otho, 
there being neither Governor nor General, The Roman 
Army was commanded only by 'T ribunes, among whom 
VeQius Bo- Celius bore the chief Sway. Vitellius being come to the 
lanus is made Empire, ſends Vefius Bolanus into Britain, to take upon 
. him the Command of the Army. The new Governor, 
9. little skilled in the Art of War, leaves the Britons in Quiet, 
and contents himſelf with gaining the Affections of the 
He Ve Soldiers, without having the Authority of a General. He 
. continues in the Province till Veſpaſian, who ſucceeds Vi- 
an txellius in the Imperial Throne, being informed of the Wants 
of Britain, ſends thither Petilius Cerealis. Petilius, during 
his Government, attacks and defeats in ſeveral Battles the 
Brigantes, the moſt numerous and conſiderable of all the 
who is ſue- Britiſh Nations (1). Julius Frontinus ſucceeds him, and 
_— - acquires no leſs Glory than his Predeceſſor. He ſubdues 
— toner the warlike Silures, whoſe Country ſeemed, by its Situa- 

75, tion, to ſcreen them from all Attacks, 

78. Towards the End of Veſpaſian's Reign, Julius Agricola 
Julivs Agri- is ſent into Britain to ſucceed Frontinus, Here we begin 
cola is made to have fuller Accounts of the Britiſh Wars; for which we 
Bee, f are wholly indebted to Tacitus, who has taken care to write 
Tacit, vit, the Life of his Father-in-law Agricola, in order to give 
Agricolz® that Luſtre to his Actions they juſtly deſerved, and which 

perhaps ay would have wanted, had it not been for that 
illuſtrious Hiſtorian (2). 

Some time before Agricola was appointed Governor of 
Britain, the Ordovices had ſurprized and cut in pieces a 
Body of Roman Horſe, quarter'd in their Frontiers. This 
Accident gave occaſion to apprehend the like again, and 
cauſed the Romans to expect with great Impatience the Ar- 
rival of a new Governor, The News that Agricola was 
to command them, revived their Courage, They did not 
queſtion but under a General of ſo eſtabliſhed a Reputation, 

78. they ſhould quickly put an end to the War, However, he 
Axricola's could not come till about the middle of Summer. Tho 
V% Cam- he finds no Magazine for the Army, diſperſed in ſeveral 
_ Places for their better Subſiſtence, he draws them together 

without Delay. He immediately attacks the Ordovices, 
and notwithſtanding the Difficulty of the Undertaking, by 
reaſon of the incommodious Places he is forced to go thro” 
in queſt of them, makey them pay dear for the Advantage 
they had lately gained. All the World was ſurprized 
to ſee him fighting the Enemies of the Empire upon his 
firſt Entrance, a Time uſually ſpent by other Governors in 
Feaſting and Diverſions. or in receiving the Compliments 
of the Province, But there was till greater Reaſon to ad- 


mire his Diligence, when he was ſeen, in this firſt Cam- 


paign, to attack the Iſle of Mona, which the Romans had 
been forced to abandon, tho' he wanted flat-bottom'd Veſ- 
ſels for the Expedition, He order'd a choice Body of 
Auxiliaries, who were acquainted with the Shallows, to 
ſwim over, which they performed ſo dextrouſly, (being 
trained up by the Cuſtom of their native Country to ma- 
nage in ſwimming themſelves, their Horſes and Arms) 
that the Inhabitants, aſtoniſh'd at the Sight, and never 


(1) Their Capital was Ijurium, call's by Antonixe Jju- Bri 
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ſuſpecting any ſuch thing, ſurrender'd the Ile to the Ro- 
mans Without obliging them to draw a Sword. 

War was not the only Affair that employ'd the new H- 24ins 14+ 
Governor, Whilſt his Arms are triumphant, he carefully Fav 4. 
enquires about every thing relating to the Government of j-#:. 
the Province, and the propereſt Means to keep the People 
in Obedience. This Enquiry ſhows him that the Britons 
are not to be tam'd by Arms alone, but that Lenity is no 
leſs neceſſary than Force. And therefore he ſpends the 
whole Winter after his firſt Campaign, in diligently regu- 
lating ſeveral Abuſes crept in by the Avarice or Negli- 
gence of former Governors, He takes care to prevent all 
kind of Exactions; to cauſe Juſtice to be adminiſtred 
punctually and impartially ; in a word, to remove every : 
Occaſion of Diſcontent from the Britons in Subjection to 
the Empire. This Proceeding gain'd their Affection to 
ſuch a Degree, that he had no Cauſe to fear a Revolt whilſt 
he ſhould be employ'd in making new Conqueſts. Yeſpa- 
fian dying about this Time, his Son Titus ſucceeds him, 
and knowing Agricola's great Merit, continues him in his 
Government, 

In the Spring the General takes the Field again, and 79. 
marches towards the North, where he makes ſome Con- Agricola“: 
queſts, He obſerved the Romans commonly loſt in the — W 
Winter what they gained in the Summer, becauſe they — 
durſt not venture to quarter in the conquer'd Countries, 
which were too much expoſed. To prevent this Inconve- 
nience, he reſolved to build Forts in proper Places, where 
Garriſons might be kept in the Winter, always ready to 
repulſe the Enemy. As he was a great Maſter in the Art 
of Fortification, theſe Forts were built and ſituated in ſuch 
manner, that the Romans were never under a Neceſſity to 
quit them, nor the Enemies ever able to take them (3). 

During the following Winter Agricola's chief Buſineſs He induces 
was to ſoften the rough Manners of the Britons, and inſtill “ Britons 
into them a Deſire to imitate the Cuſtoms of the Romans. Sp of 
His Pains are not beſtow'd in vain, Soon after, Britain is the Romans. 
adorn'd with ſtately Temples, noble Porticos, and many 
fine Structures both publick and private, of a very different 
Taſte from what had been hitherto ſeen. The Britih 
Nobles even pride themſelves in ſpeaking the Latin Tongue, 
to which a little before they were utterly averſe. They 
dreſs likewiſe after the Raman Manner; and, in ſhort, as 
Tacitus obſerves, are brought to eſteem, as Politeneſs and 
good Breeding, what was only a Badge of their Slavery. 

In his third Campaign, Agricola advances as far as the go. 
River T weed, fortifying his Conqueſts with Caſtles and Third Cam- 
Fortreſſes in ſeveral Places. r. 

The fourth Summer was ſpent in ſubduing the Nations 7. 
inhabiting between the Tweed and the two Friths of Glota Fiurth Cam- 
and Bodotria, now called of Dunbritton and Edinburgh. paign, 
Theſe two Arms of the Eaſt and Weſt Seas ſhoot fo far 
into the Land, that they are parted only by an Iſthmus of 
between thirty and forty Miles. Upon this Iſthmus Agri- 
cola raiſes Forts and plants Garriſons for the Security of 
the Roman Province, which he had extended thus far. 

By this means the Nations yet unconquer'd, were pent up 
as it were in a ſeparate Iſland. 

What Agricola had done ſhould, one would think, have gz, 

ſatisfied his Ambition: But he was labouring alſo for the Fi Cam- 
Glory of the Roman Name, which, as Tacitus expreſſes P. 
it, knew no Bounds. During the fifth Campaign, A- 
gricola leads his Army beyond the Friths, where he diſ- 
covers Countries and Nations, whoſe ' very Names were 
unknown to the Romans. Some of them he conquers, and 
leaves Garriſons in the Weſtern Parts oppoſite to Ireland. 
His Deſign was to attempt the Conqueſt of that Iſland, 
that it might be a Check upon Britain, being perfectly in- 
form'd of the State of the Country by a far baniſh'd 
from thence, Tacitus ſays, he heard his Father-in-law ſay, 
that with one Legion and a few Auxiliaries, he could 
eaſily become Maſter of that Iſland, the Conqueſt whereof 
would be of great Service to keep the Britons in Awe. 

In bis ſixth Campaign, the Raman General paſles Bodo- gz. 
tria, ordering his Fleet to row along the Coaſts, and dif- Siath Come 
cover the Creeks and Harbours in thoſe Northern Parts. p«ign. 
This was the firſt Roman Fleet that appear'd on thoſe Seas, 
the Sight whereof inſpir'd the Enemy with Terror, but 
the Romans with Courage, who having ventur'd upon 
thoſe unknown Countries with ſome Dread, were extreme- 
ly animated by the Communication they had with their 

leet, which always kept near the Shore, 


„ now Alborough in Yorkfbire, which appears to have been a very large Station, It 


muſt be obſerv'd, that Encampments upon a March were the Romans call'd Cara. Winter or Summer Quarters, Caftra, biberna, aut affiva, 
The Word Stare is us'd by Ceſar, Tacitus, &c. for the Duty of Soldiers upon Guard, or for the Men employ'd in this Duty. But afterwards 
Statio was applied to a Fort or Place where the Soldiers lodg'd, and like Pegetivs's Caftella, were often built like Towns in the Borders of the Em- 
pire, where they were conſtant Fences. againſt the Enemy. The Stations here in England were ſtrong Fortifications, of no great Extent, adjoin- 
g to which were uſually other Buildings, forming a ſort of Town, to which the Station was in the nature of a Citadel, 
(2) Tacitus's Life of > is juſtly eſteem'd a Maſter-Piece by the beſt Judges. The Strength and Vivacity of the Expreflion, the Beauty and 


Variety of Thought are inimitable. Horſley, p- 38. 


(3) This Paſſage of Tacitus (ſays Horſley) is almoſt incredible, tho“ we extend it no farther than to the Time of Tacitus writing his Hiſtory. 
There is , perhaps 4 deal of Compliment in it to Agricola, the Hiftorian's Father-in-law and favourite Hero, It ſeems not to be well con- 

| fiſtent with another Paſſage, perdata Britannia & flatim 3 1 Hist. I. x, c. 2» The Forts built this Year by Agricola ara ſuppes d to be on the 
Borders 1 | 


» eſpecially on the Weſtern Side of the Iſland, along 
Wet. L I. 


Agricola march d. Horſley, P. 40. | | 
E But 


But while Agricola was advancing towards the North, 
a Report was ſpread that the northern Nations had drawn 
together a formidable Army and attack'd the Forts built 
on their Frontiers. The News of this Armament being 
confirm'd a few Days after by Deſetters, the principal 
Officers of the Army adviſed the General to relinquiſh his 
Conqueſts beyond the Friths, and avoid the Shame of be- 
ing compell'd to it by force. But he rejected this Advice 
as injurious to his Maſter's Honour and Intereſt, Whilſt 
he was deliberating upon this Affair, he had notice that 
the Enemies were coming upon him with an Army of num- 
berleſs Multitudes, according to common Report. Ap- 
prehenſive of being ſurrounded, he divided his Army into 
three Bodies, hearing the Enemy had done the ſame. This 
Precaution had like to have coft him dear. For the Ene- 


— ninth mies having Intelligence of it, alter their Reſolution, and 
epion is ate 2 "FA, k We . . 
ztaci'd in with united Forces ſet upon the ninth Legion in the Night 


their Camp. as they lie encamp'd at a good diftance from the reſt of the 
Army. They ſurprized the advanc'd Guard, and attacking 
the Camp with great fury, had like to become Maſters of it. 
Agricola Agricola, upon notice of their march, made all poflible 
marches % haſte to the Relief of the Legion. But for fear of being 
their Aid, too late, he order'd the Horſe to go before and maintain 
the Fight, till the reſt of the Army came up. He ap- 
pear'd at Day-break in Sight of the Enemies, who ſeeing 
him advance, would have retreated, but not having time 
were forc'd to continue the Fight. The Battle was fierce 
and obſtinate. The Romans, that were almoſt defeated 
in their Camp, vigorouſly endeavour to repair their Diſ- 
grace, at the Sight of their Companions who were coming 
to their Aſſiſtance. And theſe, ſeeing the ninth Legion 
in danger, ruſh furiouſly upon the Enemy to relieve them. 
Ie Tlanders Both fought with ſuch Courage and Bravery, that the 
are defeated. Enemy began at laſt to give ground. The Fens favour'd 
their Retreat, otherwiſe the War had been 'terminated by 
that ſingle Battle (1). 
They affemble This Defeat, tho' conſiderable, diſhearten'd not the 
again, [Iflanders. They imputed their Misfortune to Chance and 
other Circumſtances, rather than to the Valour of the Ro- 
mans, and reſolv'd to try the Fortune of War once more. 
Having convey'd their Women and Children into the 
Towns, they came together from all Parts, and form'd a 
more numerous Army then the firſt, with a Reſolution 
ſtoutly to defend their Liberty. 
A Cob of But whilſt the Romans are preparing in the Winter to 
tbe Roman withftand the Efforts of their Enemies, and even to attack 
Se 4. them, a Cohort of Uſfpiens, levied in Germany, form a De- 
: ſign to return home, and execute it with that Secrecy and 
Expedition, that it could not be prevented, A Captain 
and ſome Reman Soldiers, placed among them to dilcipiine 
them, were killed, leſt they ſhould oppoſe the Deſign. 
Which done, theſe Germans ſeize upon two (2) ſmall Veſ- 
ſels, kill one of the Pilots, and compel the other to con- 
duct them, threatning to ſerve him as they had done his 
Companion: After wiich they fet fail. before their Inten- 
tions could be known. They had laid their Meaſures fo ill 
that they were quickly in want of Proviſions, and reduc'd 
ard periſh to the Neceſſity of eating ſome of their Comrades, I hoſe 


miſerably. that remain'd alive, ignorant of the Art of Navigation, 
were driven aſhore on the Coaſt of Friſeland and made 

Slaves (3). 
R Upon opening the next Campaign, Agricola orders his 
4 Fleet to row along the Coaſt, to keep ſeveral Places in awe. 


ſeventh At the ſame time he marches at the Head ot his Troops, 


Canpaign. taking for Guides ſome Natives of known Fidelity, that 
were acquainted with the Ways, When he comes near 
the Grampian Mountain, he fees the Enemies drawn up 
to the Number of Thirty thouſand, beſides Volunteers, 
who flock'd together to be at a Battle, of which Liberty or 

Slavery was to be the Iſſue. Upon the Armies approach- 


CE ing each other, Galgacus, Commander of the Iſlanders, 


ral prepares Tepreſents to them, That being at the Extremity of the 
For Battle, «© Tſle, they have no Refuge left if vanquiſh'd, and there- 


„ fore nothing but victory can deliver them from perpe- 
* tual Bondage.” On the other Side, Agricola exhorts his 


Agricola's 


Speech to bis Soldiers © to do their Duty, by the Confideration of their 


Army. 4c paſt Victories. Particularly he ſets before their Eyes 
„ their ſad Condition, if after being defeated, they ate 
& forc'd to feek for Shelter among the Britons, who for 
« fifty Years together have felt the Force of their victorious 
% Arms.” Whilſt the General is yet ſpeaking, the Sol- 
diers by their Looks diſcover their Eagerneſs to fight, and 


(1) This Battle was fought, according to Gordon, in the County of Fife 
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their Hopes of Victory. The Army was drawn up in 
ſuch manner that the Auxiliary Foot were to bear the firſt 
Shock, in order to prevent as much as poſſible the Effu- 
ſton of Roman Blood, The Legions were plac'd in the 
Rear to ſupport the Auxiliaries inaaſe of Repulſe. 'Gal- 
gacus had rang'd his Men on the Side of a Hil, that His 
whole Army might be viſible at once to the Romans, and 
ſtrike them with the greater Terror. The Horſe were 
drawn up'on the Plain at the Bottom of the Hill, and the 
Chariots ran between the two Armies. ' Agricola appre- 
henfive of being ſurrounded by theſe Multitudes, widened 
his Front, though he thereby weaken'd it, rejecting the 
Advice given him of ordering the Legions to advance. 
Then alighting from his Horſe, full of Courage and Hopes, 
he went and headed the Legions. They fought ſome time 
with Darts, the Hlanders being unwilling to quit the Ad- 
vantage of their Poſt. Beſides, their little Targets, and 
unwieldy pointleſs Swords, were not ſo proper for cloſe 
fighting. But Agricola found means to compel them to it, 
by detaching two Cohorts of Batavians, and as many of 
T ungrians, who fell upon them Sword in hand. The 
Iflanders, unuſed to that Way of fighting, could not long 
withſtand the Charge of theſe warlike Troops, who preſ- 
ſing them with the Points of their Bucklers, ſoon broke 
their foremoſt Battalions and began even to aſcend the Hill. 
Thoſe that followed them, animated by their Example, 
fought with the ſame Bravery, and without giving the 
Enemies time to rally, overthrew all that withſtood them. 
Mean while, the Britiſp Horſe began alſo to give Ground, 
and their Chariots were forc'd to drive up the Hill to aſſiſt 
the Foot that were in extreme Diſorder. Tho' the Cha- 
riots at firſt ſomewhat daunted the Romans, yet did they 
but little Execution by reaſon of the unevenneſs of the 
Ground. The Hill being pretty ſteep, the Charioteers 
had no Command of the Horſes, and ran withcut Diftinc- 
tion over Friends and Foes according as they came in their 
way. The Foot that were poſted on the Top of the Hill, 
and had not yet engaged, ſeeing the Romans hotly purſuing 
their Victory, now made a Motion to furround them, be- 
cauſe of the ſmallneſs of their Number. But Agricola per- 


Vol. I. 


Deſeription 
of the Hate, 


ceiving it, detach'd four Squadrons of Horſe, who not only 


withitoo.| the Charge of the Foot, but entirely routed them. 
Then falling upon the Enemies in Flank that were till on 
the Plain, made great Slaughter of them. This Action 


The Romans 


compleated the Victory. Galgacus finding it impoſſible to gain the 


renew the Fight, retreated with the Remains of his Troops. 
He loſt Ten thouſand Men in the Action; but on the Side 
of the Remans there fell but Three hundred and forty : 
Among whom was Aulus Atticus, Captain of a Cohort, 
who by the Heat of Youth, and the Unrulineſs of his 
Horſe, was carried into the midſt of the Enemies. "The 
Conquerors paſs the following Night with Joy and Glad- 
neſs, and the Vanquiſh'd with Lamentations and Sorrow, 
taking Advantage of the Darkneſs to eſcape the Purſuit of 
the Romans. Far from any Thoughts of rallying, their 
Flight was ſo haſty, that when Day appeared it was in 
vain to purſue them (4). Agricola ſeeing they were entirely 
diſpers'd, the Summer almoſt ſpent, and unſafe to ſend his 
Army to waſte the Enemy's Country, marched back into 
the Territories of the Horeftians (5), from whom he re- 
ceived Hoſtages. He marched flowly, to ftrike Terror into 
the Britens, and in Expectation of his Fleet, which having 
alarm'd all the northern Coaſt, returned about the End of 
the Summer, and anchor'd in the Port of Trutulum (6). 
Domitian, now Emperor upon the Death of his Brother 
Titus, receives the News of this Victory with a ſeeming 
Satisſaction, though inwardly he repines at the Reputation 
Agricola gained by it. Envy not ſuffering him to continue 
him in his Poſt where his Fame might ſtill have an addi- 
tional Luſtre, recalls him on pretence of promoting him 
to the Government of Syria, But after cauſing the Senate 
to decree him a Statue crown'd with Laurel, he ſends him 


Victory. 


Domitian 
recalls Agri 
cola, 


out of the World with a Doſe of Poiſon, In this manner , priſm 


pire. This unworthy Emperor could not bear the Fame 
of a General, whoſe noble Actions reproach'd him with 
the imaginary Triumph decreed him as Conqueror of the 
Germans, in which he had cauſed Slaves to be diſguiſed like 
Captives. 


he rewarded the Service that great Man had done the Em- bin. 


Agricila gave the finiſhing Blow to the Liberty of Bri- Britain # 


tain. By his Valour and prudent Conduct, all that Part of 


reduc'd to © 
Roman 


Pre- 


the Iſland lying South of the two Friths, was reduced to vine. 


; for there is a Reman Camp in Sir John Malcolm's Ground at Locbore, 


two Miles from Lechleven, and a large Moraſs near it, and formerly a Wood. Alſo neat this Place is a ſmall Village call'd Blair, which in the old 


Language fignifies a Place of Battle, Horſley, p. 44+ 
3 Tacitus ſays, three. Vit, Agr. 1 * P 


3) Tacitus ſays, after a ſtrange Adventure ſailing round Britain, they were taken firſt by the Suevi, then by the Friſi. And being bought and ſold, ſome 
of them at laſt in traffick were brought to the Coaſt where the Romans were, Who told the Adventure, and were aftgrwards famous for it, Tac, wit, Agr. 
(4) Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes this Battle to be fought in Srratbern, half a Mile trom the Kirk of Comerie, there being a remarkable an; . in that Place. 


6 Mountaineers or Highlanders. Camden places them in Eſta- dale. But his Annotator thinks they ſhould be placed between Sautb- 


In Angus, See Camden, p. 845. 


aa and North-Efka 


(6) Some read it Rbamenfis, moſt probably it ſhould be Rhetupenfs for Rutupenſis or Ritupenſis, So that when Agricola's Fleet, (that lay in the Tay du- 
ring the Battle) arriv'd here, having gone North about by the Orcades, tis plain they had fail'd quite round the Iſland, becauſe they had Aue before from 


Portus Ritupenſis to Tay, For Tacitus ſays, Trutulhnſem Portue tttwit, unde proxims laters Britannia liclo omni redictar, Vit, Agric, 6. 38. 


à Roman 


Book I. 


De BRITONS 


a Roman Province. As for the northern Parts, they were 
left to the Inhabitants as a wild uncultivated Country, not 


worth the conquering or keeping. Only ſtrong Gartiſons 
were placed in the Fortreſſes built on this Side the Friths, 
Me Britons Tho' the Loſs of their Liberty ſeemed to be an irrepa- 
begin to be fable Damage to the Britons, it was in ſome meaſure rt- 
* paired by the great Alteration for the better in their Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners, after their being ſubject to the Empire. 
In a ſhort time they were ſeen to lay aſide their rude and 
ſavage Ways, and aſſume the Politenefs of the Conquerors. 
Arts and Sciences, little regarded by the Britons betore'this 
Revolution, fouriſh's among them as much as in any 
other Part of the Roman Dominions. In a word, from 
mere Savages the Britons were become polite and civiliz d, 
an Advantage the moſt northern Parts of the Iſland have 
not yet attained. After this Reformation, they made but 
faint Struggles for the Recovery of their Liberty, being plea- 
ſed, for the moſt part, with their Servitude. It muſt how- 
ever be noted, that a great many choſe to loſe their Poſſeſ- 
fions, and retire into the North among the P:#7s and Scots, 
rather than live in Subjection to the Roman Yoke. Theſe 
wete the Men that joining with thoſe that afforded them 
Refuge, made continual War with the Romans, in mainte- 
nance of that precious Liberty their unhappy Country had 
loſt, They ſpared not even their Countrymen, whom 
they looked upon with Horror for being pleaſed with their 
Slavery. Theſe were the Men that with the P4/7s and 
Scots obliged Emperors themſelves to come over in Perſon 
and oppoſe the Efforts of their invincibie Courage. 
Policy of the As for the Subjects of the Empire, they endured all the 
Romans Hardſhips that ate the uſual Lot of the Vanquiſhed, Ex- 
—_ rr orbitant Taxes were laid upon them on numberleſs Preten- 
Counties, ces. Their Eſtates were taken from them and given to 
the Veterans, that were continually coming to ſettle in the 
Iſland. The Flower of their Youth were made Soldiers, 
and diſperſed in the other Provinces of the Empire, Such 
was the Reman Policy. They ſent away whole Bodies le- 
vied in a conquer'd Country, into other remote Regions. 
For Inſtance, the Britons into Pannonia, the Batavians in- 
to Hiyria, the Germans into Britain, to keep them at a 
Diſtance from their own Country. By thus draining the 
conquered Nations of their main Strength, tbey diſabled 
them from revolting, and at the ſame time made uſe of 
them to acquire new Conqueſts. 
8s. _ Alter Agricols's Departure from Britain, we have but a 
Locuſlus Co- lender Account of what paſled in the Iſland till the Reign 
_— of Adrian, We only know that Salluftius Lucullus was 
en, ſent thither by Domitian, to whoſe Suſpicions or. Jealouſy 
he quickly fell a Sacrifice. Tis to be preſumed, the Sub- 
jects of the Empire were quiet, aud the Inhabitants of the 
North ſuffered to enjoy their Liberty in Peace. The Ro- 
man Hiſtorians mention alſo in the Reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan (ome Commotions in the Iſland that were quickly 
Arviragus appeaſed'; but the Particulars are unknown. It may like- 
1 F the wile be obſerved in this Interval, the Romans after their 
on  Conqueſts ſuffered Kings to be in Britain; for they gloried 
vt, 1, in having fuch for their Subjects. Juvenal ſpeaks of King 
v.15, Arviragus, who reign'd in ſome Part of the Iſland under 
Domitian (1). 7 
117. In the firit Year of Adrian (2), the northern Peqple, a 
Julius Se. Mixture, as ſuppoſed, of Pits, Scots, and Britains, but 
1 confounded by the Roman Hiſtorians under the Name of 
Spartian in Caledonians, made an Irruption into the Roman Province. 
Hadriano, Their firſt Exploit was to demoliſh ſome of Agricala's For- 


and ROMANS. 


treſſes het ween the two Friths. Adrian being informed of 
theſe Commotions, appoints Julius Severus Governor of 
Britain but beſore he has time to perform any thing, he 
is ſuddenly recalled and employed elſewhere (3). Mean 120. 


19 


time, the Caledoniant continuing to infeſt the Roman Terri- Adrian | 
& « 


tories, the Emperor reſolves to go over in Perſon and ſub - 
due theſe fierce and troubleſome People, As ſoon as they wy 

hear of his Arrival, they relinquiſh the Country they were 

poſſeſſed of, and retire to the North. Adrian however ad- 

Vances as far as York, where he meets ſome of Apricola's old 

Soldiers, that had been with him in the northern Parts. 

The Deſcription theſe give hiai of the Country he intend- 

ed to conquer, diverts him from purſuing his Expedition. 

Beſides that the Bogs and Mountains he was to paſs, 

would have engaged him in a War more laborious than 
honourable, he eaſily perceived, that, ſhould his Underta- 

king be crown'd with Succeſs, it would procure no great 
Advantages to the Empire. Wherefore he comes to a Re- 

«gen = _ 8 Caledomans all the Country between 

the two Friths and the Tine, in h by thus enlarging 

their Bounds to keep them quiet. But — the ſame — He parts the 
to ſecure the Roman Province from their Incurſions, he Roman Pro- 
cauſes a Rampart of Earth to be thrown up, covered with "59 go tn 
Turf, from the Mouth of the Tine to Selway-Frith, This Courcrics by 
Rampart was eighty Miles in length, and ran quite croſs © N. 
the Country from Eaſt to Weſt, by which he ſecured the 

ſouthern. Parts, leaving the Caledonians all the Lands be- 

tween the new Rampart and the Iſthmus that parts the two 

F riths (4). Having thus ſettled Matters in the Ifland, he 

returns to Rome, and is honoured with the Title of Re- 
lerer of Britain, as appears by ſome Medals. 

Alter theſe laſt Irruptions of the northern People, there Eng le- 
was all along a mortal Enmity betwixt them and the ſou- ue be 
thern Britons, Theſe laſt finding themſelves entirely ſepa- 2 
rated by Inclination and Intereſt from the reſt of the Inha- tons. 
bitants of the Iſland, were the more forward to embrace 
the Cuitoms and Manners of the Romans. Afterwards, They grew. 
by means of the Arts and Sciences, they came by degrees 5 e- 
capable of being inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion, which **© 
till then was ſcarce known in the Iſland. 

How ſtrong ſoever Adrian's Rampart might be, it was 7h erthern 
not ſuthcient to prevent the Inroads of the northern People. — rio . 
Indeed, they behaved peaceably as long as there were Ro- Rampar:, 
man | roops enough on their Borders to defend the Ram- 
part. But the Moment theſe were removed, as it ſome- 
times happened, being wanted elſewhere, they began their ; 
uſual Ravages. Nay, in the Reign of Antoninus Pius (5), Cpitolin in 
not ſatufied with their Booty, they deſtroyed the Rampart ene. 
in leveral Places. Antoninus being informed of it, and fear- 3 
ing their Boldneſs, if not curb'd, would carry them to bicus raiſes 
greater Undertakings, orders Lollius Urbicus to go and quell 4n*ther, 
them. I he new Governor (having firſt ſubdued the Bri- . 
gantes, who endeavour'd to ſhake off the Roman Yoke) in 
order to put a ſtop to the northern Irruptions, raiſes ano- 
ther Rampart on the Neck of Land between the two Friths, 
where Agricola bad formerly built his Fortrefſes. Thus the 
Inhabitants of the North were confined within narrower 
Bounds than before, By means of this Rampart and a 
Camp at a little Diſtauce, where Troops were kept ready 
to march on occaſion, he compelled the Caledonians to re- 
main peaceably in their Country, Tho' Antoninus was 
never in Britain himſelf, this Expedition, as done by his 


Orders, and under his Auſpices, gained him the Title of 
Britannicus (6). 


I 40. 


Marcus 


(1) Under Plautius and Oftorivs, in the Reign of Claudius, ſome places (ſays Tacitus) were given to King Cegidunnt, who continued faithful to 
the Romans, Over what People he was King does not appear; Camden thinks the Regni; Dr. Gale the Segentiaci. However, there was lately 
found at Obichifter a very curious inſcription, relating to this Copidunus, The Stone was found in a Cellar under the Corner Houſe of St. Mar- 


The Inſcription, ſomewhat defac'd, is as follows : 


.. EPTVNO. ET MINERYAE 

TEMPLVM 0 
. . . 0. SALVTE DOMVS. DIVINAE üw 
«+ . . AV CTORITATE TIB. CLA p. 
.. . . GIDVBNI. R. EGA. AVG, IN BRIT 
.. . . G IVM. FABROR.ET QVI IN EO 
+ . . D. S. D. DON ANTI AREAM 
. . . ENTE PVDENTINI. FIL. 


ſophical Tranſactions, N. 379. 


(3) Priſcus Licinins ſucceeds. Severus in the Government of 


(5) Here is another Gap of 128 Years, from 120 to 138. 


Caſtle, Ditt's Houſe, 'Caftic«carysfort, Waflerevrod: fore, Crowy-bill, 'Barbill- 
fot, Duntocber, Old Kirkpatrick, ending at — 5 near Dambetren, 
Britons. Horſley (Who had it furvy'd)tekes the Wall to have been near 


— 


(6) From Awoninus's building his Wall in 240 to 165, we meet with no Occurrences, nor from thence to 183. 
a Series of Forts or Stations, which ate fuppos'd (ſome at leaſt) to be prior to the Wall, and the fame that were built by Agricola, This Wall reaches 


from che Frith\of Forth to the Frith of 'Chyde, as appears by Inſcription. It begins at Caer-tidden, and runs through Munrills, Falkirk, Camelon, Rougb- 


: Dis on Graham's Dike does not appear, It is ſaid that Grabaw in the Higblard 


tin's-Lane ; it is about two Feet nine Inches broad, and very near three Foot long. It is now fixed in the Wall of the Houſe where it was found. 


Thus to be read atcording to Roger Gale, Eſq; 


Neptuno & Migerva templum pro falute domus divine ex auQtoritate 
Tiberii Claudii Cogidubni regis legati Auguſti in Britannia collegi- 
um fabrorum & qui in co a ſacris ſunt de ſuo dedicaverunt donants 


The Stone in_digging vp was broken in four Parts, of which one is not taken up, lying under the Foundation of the next Houſe, See Philo- 


(2) Here js « Gap of above thirty Vears, from the Year 8 to 11, during which it is ſuppos d the Romans loſt much of their Conqueſts here. 
ws ein, in the Year 120. Severus was recalled to go againſt the Jews, Dien. I. 69. 

(4) Adrian's Wall or -Fallum was entirely of Earth. The whole Work confiſted of the following Parts. 1. The North Agger; 2. The Viteh ; 
The principal Vall; 4. The South Agger. The Ditch at Harlow-Hill, where the original Breadth and Depth is very apparent, meaſures near mine 
oot deep and eleven over. The Height and Thickneſs of the Jam and Aggers cannot be exactly known. The Diſtance of the North Agger from 
the Ditch is about 24 Foot, and that of the South Agger wav originally thirty, tho' leſſen d at preſent by the ſpreading of the Earth, 


Antoninus's Wall, like Sewwerus's, had 


» Autbindavy ," Kirkintilloch, Calder, Bimulie, New Kirk-patrick, Ce A 
ſtood the old City of Aleluiib, afterwards Dumbritton, i. 6. the Tun of the 


forty Roman Miles, that is (allowing fourteen Roman to thirteen Englifb) a litt! 
above thirty -ſeven of our Miles. 'By the Inſcriptions owing the Part that way raiſed by the Coborts of the Legio Secunda, &c, the 33 
amount to 39726, that is thirty nine Reman Miles, und even Hundred and ewenty-fix Paces, It was bullt of Tu | 


upon a Foundation of Stone, four 


Yards thick. To this Work belongs a great Ditch, larger than that of Sevirsr, on the Sduth- ide of which y | 
be , , was the main ir, Vallum or Rampart, and 
South of the Vallum a large military Way well pav'd, and is in ſeveral Places oy and beautiful, How this War came to be call's Grime's 


ongue flignifies Black, then Graham's Diks will be the ſame as the Black 
| Dit. 


. „ — — rr 


20 
165. Marcus Aurelius his Succeſſor gave the Government of 
Calpburnius Britain to Calphurnius Agricola. This Governor checks 


Agricola is the Inſolence of the Caledonians, and ſtrengthens the Em- 
— . peror's Dominion over ſuch of the Britons as ſeem to bear 
Capitolin. in their Yoke with the moſt Reluctance. It was in the 


_— Reign of Marcus Aurelius, that Lucins, a Britiſh King, 

Britiſh King embraced the Chriſtian Religion, which had been long 

Cleific © before planted in the Iſland ; but for want of due Cultiva- 
Max. 


tion, had taken no deep Root. I ſhall ſpeak more largely 
of this King in the State of the Britiſb Church, 

183. During the Reign of Commedus, Succeſſor of Marcus 
Troubles is Aurelius, there were great Commotions in Britain. The 


38. northern Men taking up Arms, cut in pieces the Roman 
1. 72. Army, commanded * unexperienc'd General, and make 
and otbert. great Ravages in the Province. All Britain was in Danger 
134. of being loſt, if the Emperor had not ſpeedily ſent Uſpius 
Ulpius Mar” Marcellus, a General of great Reputation. The new 
cellus is Co- , 
wernor, Governor defeats the Rebels in ſeveral Encounters, and by 
185. his Conduct puts an end, in a very ſhort Space, to this 
dangerous War, that had made his Maſter extremely un- 
186, eaſy, During his Stay in the Ifland, he obſerv'd that the 


Want of Diſcipline in the Roman Army, was the ſole 
Foundation of the Boldneſs of the Northern People, and 
the chief Cauſe of the Advantages gained by them over 
the former Governors, He undertakes therefore to bring 
it to its ancient Strictneſs, which he happily accompliſhes. 
Ill rewarded But his Services were repaid With Ingratitude. The Em- 
22 peror, not content with depriving him of his Government, 


* was upon the Point of putting him to Death. T his un- 
worthy Prince, like Domitian, could not behold diſtin- 
guiſhed Merit without Suſpicion and Envy. 

137, Marcellus no ſooner leaves Britain, but the Army mu- 
The Army tiny upon Perennis the Emperor's Favourite, breaking or 
mutiny e, calling home all the old Officers, and put:ing his Creatures 
— in their Place. The Mutiny is carried ſo far, that the 
and ſed a Army ſend a Body of fifteen hundred Men to demand 
Detachment juſtice of the Emperor againſt Perennis, This Troop 
RPE marching to Rome without any Obſtacle, are met by the 

Emperor without the City, who demands of the Leaders 
the Cauſe of their Diſcontent. They were come (they 
&« ſaid) to offer him their Aſſiſtance againſt Perennis, ac- 
« quainting him withal how that dangerous Miniſter had 
by degrees caſhier'd the braveſt Officers, and filled the 
« Army with his Creatures. a clear Evidence of his ill 

Commodus « Jefigns,” Commodus having been jealous of him for 

OY ſome time, delivers him up to the Soldiers, who execute 
him upon the Spot, 

188. Mean while it was neceſſary to ſend into Brita ſome 
Pertinaix Perſon of Authority to ſuppreſs the mutinous 'Temper of 
— vs Army. Pertinax, afterwards Emperor, being pitch'd 
Capitolin, in upon for this Service, reſolves to proceed according to the 
n, Rigour of military Diſcipline, Whereupon the ninth Le- 
oe bs: gion raiſe a Mutiny, which is not appealed without Blood- 

ſhed. The General himſelf is wounded, and faves his Life 
only for being left for dead among the Slain, However, in 
ſpite of all Obſtacles he gains his Point, and brings the Ar- 

190, My at laſt to ſubmit, But, as he was not beloved by the 
Cid Al- Soldiers, he defir'd to be diſmiſſed from his Office, and 
binus is made Clodius Albinus was ſent in his room. Aibinus being recall- 
pai aan ed upon a Suſpicion conceived of him by Cammodus, Junius 


Severus was order'd to go and relieve him. 

192. Pertinax being come to the Empire, after the Death of 
Succeeded by Commodus, makes the ſame Clodius Albinus, lately recalled, 
Junius Se (Governor of Britain. He was continued in that Poſt by 
Capitolin, Julian, Succeſſor of Pertinax. Albinus gains the Affection 

193. of the Soldiers by his Liberalities, to ſuch a Degree, that 
Albiaus i after Fulian's Death they proclaim him Emperor. At 
Jene og the ſame time, Septimius Severus in Pannonia, and Peſcen- 
He is elected nius Niger in Syria, receive the fame Honour from their 
Emperer ; ſ» reſpective Armies. Severus being neareſt Rome, haſtens 
ow thither to receive from the Senate the Confirmation of the 
and Severus. Dignity conferred on him by the Soldiers. But notwith- 

ſtanding the Senate's Decree, the other two Emperors per- 


r ſiſting in their Claims, put Severus to a ſtand, His Rivals 


8. c. 48. 


Dike, There is a military Way near Silcbeſer in Hampſhire, call d now Grime's Dike, The 's annex'd to Grabam, is, doubtleſs, owing to the Opinion 
of its being the Name of $4 4 The common Story is, that one of this Name broke through the Wall, and fo gave his own Name to it. Within 
ſight of the Wall ſtands an antient Building, call'd Arthur's Oven, in the Shape of the Pantheon at Rome, twenty-two Foot high, and nineteen and a 
half in Diameter. Horſley takes it to have been a funeral Monument, It ſtands on the North-fide of the Wall, See a large Deſcription of theſe Things 


in Book I. Chap» 10. of Horſley's Britan, Rom, 


(1) Horſley imagines from this great Loſs of Men, that Severus's Wall muſt be reckon'd among theſe Works, tho' by much the greateſt of them, p. 61+ 

(2) Severus's Wall was of Free-Stone, as is certain from what is yet vifible, In ſome Places, where the Foundation was not good, they ſeem to have 
made uſe of oaken Piles. The inner Part of this Wall is filled with pretty large, and moſtly broad and thin Stones, always ſet edge - ways, ſomewhat obliquely, 
Upon theſe the running Mortar or Cement was pour'd, and by this Contrivance the whole Wall was bound as firm as a Rock, Theſe Stones are ſuppos'd to 
have been brought from Helheck-Scar on the Gelt and Leuge-Crag, as appears from an Inſcription on the Rock that hangs over the Gelt. The Wall — 
meaſures about eight Foot thick, and twelve high. Upon the Wall were plac'd Caſtles or Chefters fixty Foot ſquare, about fix Furlongs and a half from 
other, and Turrets four Yards ſquare, about three hundred Yards from each other. There leems to have been four Turrets between every two Caftles. The 
Centinels plac'd in the Turrets being within Call, the Communication quite along the Wall might be kept up, without ba ving Recourſe to the Fiction of Pipes 
laid under Ground to convey the Sound; tho' this ſeems to be credited by Echard and others, The Wall is trac'd from Coufin's Houſe through Newcaftle, Ber- 
ewell-Hill, Rutebeſter, Halton-Chefters, Warwick-Chefters, Carrawbrugh, Houſefteids, Great Cheſters, Ther Iwel-Caftle, Bur 
Stanwick's, Brugh, Drumbrugh, to Buulneſs, ſixty-eight Miles three Furlonge. And therefore it is a wonder that ſuch great Men as CU 
Buchanan, Dr. Smith, and others, ſhould ſay the Wall reach'd only to the Efk, when the contrary, upen View, is plain to a Demonſtration. It was 
not built exactly upon Adrian's Wall, there being a good Diſtance ſometimes between them. It is obſervable that the Legionary Soldiers were em * 
in building this Wall, as they generally were in Works of this Nature - This is evident from the Centurial Inſcriptions on W 
ſhewing what Part was built by each Centuria. A good Hint how Soldiers may be uſefully employ'd in peaceable Times. 

(z) The Exgliþ call it the Pics. w, becauſe it parted the ici from the Brizens, Rapin, 
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were at the two Extremities of the Empire, and conſe- 
quently, while he marches againſt one, there was Danger 
of the other's making too great a Progreſs. He judges it 
neceſlary therefore to uſe Diſſimulation with Albinus, ma- 
king him believe he is willing to ſhare the Empire with him. 
This Offer being accepted, Severus draws all his Forces Pefcenniug 
together, and goes and fights Peſcennius, who at length is # Hain. 
vanquiſh'd and ſlain in Battle; after which Severus conſi- 
ders how to get rid of Albinus likewiſe. He tries firſt to 
aſſaſſinate him by Villains hired and ſent into Britain for 
that purpoſe, But this Way failing, he reſolves to employ 
Force ; and cauſing Albinus to be declared Enemy of the 
State, marches againſt him. Albinus was now with his Ar- 
my in Gaul, intending to meet him and decide the Quarrel Bank 
by a Battle. And accordingly it was decided near Lyons, Lyons 
where the two Emperors fought with equal Bravery, tho e Seve- 
not with equal Fortune. Albinus is defeated and lain, and 1 _ 
by his Death Severus remains ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire. Herodian, 
—_— after he divided Britain into two Governments. © 1 
The Firſt containing the Southern Parts, was given to He- ary ox Bare 
raclitus, and Virius Lupus had the Second, conſiſting of ine ewe Ge. 
the Northern Provinces bordering upon the Caledonians, by n 
whom he was ſo infeſted, that he was forced at laſt to pu- *7® 
chaſe a Peace with Money. 
Aſter this Treaty Britain remains in Quiet till the fifteenth 20 
Year of Severus, when the Caledonians renew their Incur- Heredion, 
ſions into the Roman Province. The Reman Soldiers ha- I. 3. c. 46, 
ving enjoyed ſeveral Years Peace, were grown ſo effeminate 
and negligent, that they ſeemed never to have had the leaſt 
T incture of Military Diſcipline. It was this that embol- 
den'd the Caledonians, and made them think they ſhould 
not neglect ſo fair an Opportunity to attack their Neigh- 
bours, who till then had appeared fo formidable to them. 
bey make ſuch Progreſs, that the Emperor, though Sixty 
Years of Age, and afflicted with the Gout, reſolves to go 
in Perſon and chaſtiſe their Inſolence. His Intent was, 
once for all, to put an end to the continual Commotions in 80 wice bo 
Britain, by the entire Conqueſt of the North. To that oe inv Eri. 
purpoſe he draws together a numerous Army, and ſets out tain. 
tor Britain, accompanied by his Sons Caracalla and Geta. 
The Caledonians, when they hear of his Arrival, ſend Am- 
batladors to demand Peace upon honourable Terms. But 
he refules to hearken to them, unleſs they will ſubmit to 
his Mercy ; which they not conſenting to, he marches to- 
wards their Country with his eldeſt Son Caracalla, leaving 
Geta at London to take care of the Southern Parts, | 
It was with infinite Toil that he penetrated to the ut- He penetrate 
moſt Bounds of the North, cutting down Woods, drain- #2 te «mf 
ing Bogs, or filling them with Bavins. By this hard Duty, _ yy oy 
and the continual Ambuſcades of the Enemy, he loſt fifty Dio. 1. 76. 
thouſand Men (1). However, notwithſtanding all Diffi- Xirhilin· 
culties in his Way, he accompliſhes his Deſign, and ſub- 
dues theſe fierce and hitherto unconquer'd People. But as 
ſoon as he had executed his Project, he perceived how fruit- 
leſs it was, fince he could not poſſibly keep the Country in 
Subjection without a great Army always on the Spot. This we relis- 
Conſideration made him ſenſible, it was better to relinquiſh 2% bis 
theſe Conqueſts than to keep them. And therefore, con- —_— 
fining himſelf to Adrian's former Project, he only divides and builds « 
the Iſland into two Parts by a Wall (2), in the Place where % e . 
Adrian threw up his Rampart. This Wall, of which there 2 
are ſtill ſome Remains, was called by the ancient Britons Spartian is 
Murſever, or Severus's Wall (3), and muſt not be, as it Nate, 
is by ſome, confounded with the Rampart rais'd by Lollius N : 
Urbicus between the two Friths. The Emperor having no- Camden. 
thing more to do in the North, returns to Yor, leaving the 
finiſhing of the Wall and Command of the Army to his 
Son Caracalla. This Expedition got him, or cauſed him 
to aſſume, the Title of Britannicus Maximus. Caracalla, 
no longer reſtrained by the Emperor his Father's Preſence, 
ſuffers the Soldiers to commit all manner of Licentiouſneſs. 
So that the Caledonians, unuſed to the Yoke, take up Arms 
with one accord. Severus hearing of this Revolt, but not 
knowing the Cauſe, orders the Rebels to be all maſla- 


6, 


d, Cambeck- Fert, W atch-Croſs, 
, Burton, 
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mn 
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cred (1), which made them fear ho intended an utter Ex- 
tirpation of them. He dies ſhortly after at York, and the 
two Princes his Sons, ſucceeding him, conclude a Peace 
with the Caledonians, and return to Rome. 

As nothing very memorable paſſed in Britain during the 
Reigns of Severus's immediate Succeſſors, I might fill up 
this Void with an Inquiry, who were theſe northern Peo- 


&verus dies 
FT York. 


Remark on 
tbe Caledo- 
nians. 


ple or Caledonians (2) ſo often mentioned? But this is a 


Subject fitter for a Diſſertation than a Hiſtory, It ſuffices 
to inform the Reader, that ſome maintain theſe Caledonians 
to be Pitts and Scots, with a mixture of ſouthern Britens. 
Others affirm, the Scots ſettled not in the Iſland *till the 


beginning of the ſixth Century, and that the Caledonians 


in Severus's Time, were no other than Britezs, that had 
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that were but too well grounded, he reſolves to have him 
aſſaſſinated. Upon notice hereof, Carunſius immediately 
aſſumes the Imperial Purple, purſuant to the Scheme he had 

laid. As his Riches had acquired him a great Intereſt in 

the Army, his Authority was readily acknowledged in the 

Iſland. MAaximian, ſurprized at his Boldneſs, advances as 

far as Gaul with deſign to chaſtize him. But finding him 290, 
too well eſtabliſhed, he alters his Reſolution, and thinks Mazimian 
it mote proper to aſſociate him into the Empire, and leave go 
him Britain for his Share, There are Silver Coins ſtill in che E- 
found in England of theſe two Emperors, having on the fire: 
Reverſe, two Hands joined together with theſe Words, 
Concordia Augg (8). 


This forced Agreement not removing Maximian's de- He ſend: 


21 


wh 


ſire to be rid of his Aſſeciate, he commits the Execution of Conſtantius 
his Deſign to Conflantius Chlorus lately made 22 giv- * 
ing him an Army anſwerable to the greatneſs of the Un- 
dertaking. As Carauſius was tetired into Britain, Conſtan- Carauſius 
tius thought it neceſſary in the firſt place to become Maſters Y 


Alectus, and 
of Boulogne, that Town being as it were the Door into be by Alcle- 


Britain from Gaul, Whilſt he is N ng in the Siege, piodotus, 


Caraufms is lain by El:#us, who aſſumes the Title of = _ 
Emperor. Whereupon, Conſtantius raiſes the Siege of Eutropius, 


Boulogne, and paſſes into Britain in order to drive the“ 9: 


all along inhabited thoſe Parts, or fled thither after the 
Roman fates. But tho' as to the Hiſtory, the Name of 
theſe People be not very material, I ſhall add here, that 
for my part, I think the Reaſons alledged in proof of the 
Pitts and Scots not being yet ſettled in the Iſland, to be in- 
ſufficient, though it may be, their Settlement is of a later 
Date than pretended by the Scoti/b Hiſtorians (3). 

What is known of the Affairs of Britain from the 
Death of Severus to the Reign of Dioclefian, is inconſider- 
able (4), and amounts to no more than this. There is 


SrutralF me 
perors at 
once, 


bitch in 
Britain. ground to * that ſome of the thirty Tyrants (5) Uſurper from thence, before be has time to fortify him- 
a who were in Poſſeſſion of the Empire for ſome time, were ſelf. Shortly after, Aleclus is killed by Aſclepiedotus, who 300. 
I. „ acknowledged, if not perſonally preſent, in Britain. This aſſuming likewiſe the Imperial Dignity, loſes his Life af- 
Elen. appears the more probable, as the Coins of Lalllanus, Victo- terwards in a Battle, 
rinus, Pofthumius, and others of theſe pretended Emperors, Whilſt theſe petty Tyrants are contending for the Poſ- 304. 


ſeſſion of Britain, Diacliſian and Maximian, both on a Day, Confantivs 
reſign the Empire, one in the Eaſt, the other in the Weſt; "5" uh 
Galerius and Conſtantius ſucceeding them, the laſt, as Kuschs it. 
Emperor of the Weſt, had Britain in his Diviſion. Some Covitant- 
Commotions in the Iſlands obliging him to go thither in © 7 
Perſon, he dies at York (9), in the beginning of an | xpe- 30 
dition againſt the northern People, now diſtinguiſhed by diez 7. « 
the Names of Deucaledmians and Yefturims (10). Con- Hi 
Hantius, before he expired, had the Satisfaction to ſee hi- © © 
Son Conſtantine, and appoint him his Succeſſor. Sor 

think Conſtantine was born in Britain, of Helena Daup 

of Coel King of Colche/fter (11). But this at be 
Conjecture. However, this Prince, at firſt on'y Emp. 

ror of the Weſt, vanquiſhed his Rivals, and became in the 

end Maſter of both Empires. 

The Britons, as long as Conflantine ruled lived in pro- HH 
found Tranquillity. His Reign was temarkable for three Te «*- 
Circumſtances in which Britain was concerned. The firil \;. _—_ 
is, the Liberty granted by this Emperor throughout a H Pancirolli 
Roman Empire, of profeſſing the Chriſtiun Kclgien, which Nut Im 
Britain enjoyed as well as the reſt of the Prov:nces. The | 6 _— 
ſecond is, the general Regulation made by this ſame Prince Brady, vd. 
for the better Government of his Dominions. He divided , . 4!— 
the whole Empire into four large Præfectures, namely, 1. 
Itah, Gaul, the Eaft, and Nlhyria, in which were contained 
fourteen great oy or Provinces. Britain, one of the \ 
fourteen, was ſubject to the Prefef of Gaul, and governed 


by a Vicarius or Deputy under him (12), Before Cenſtan- 


are commonly found in England. Benaſus, who attempted 
to uſurp the Empire under Tacitus and Aurelian, was born 
in Britain, Tis known moreover, that a Governor ſent 
hither by Probus, aſſumed the Imperial Purple, and was 
ſhortly after killed by Liclorinus, who had recommended 
him to the Emperor. Two other Particulars of the Reign 
of Prebus with reſpect to Britain, ought to be recorded. 

276. This Emperor was the firſt that permitted the Britons (6) 
Probut 72% to plant Vines as well as the Gauls'or Spaniards. But in all 
— appearance, no | ar Benefit was reaped by this Permiſſion. 
Vx, and The Emperor Prebus alſo, after ſubduing the Vandals and 
Js ever  Burgundians, ſent over great Number of them into Bri- 
ine Van-tain (7). Theſe new Colonies are generally thought to 
ul and have been ſettled on Gogmageg-Hill near Cambridge, where 
een. there remains to this Day a Fortification, imagined to be 
Zalim, I. 1. the Work of theſe Foreigners. It is however more pro- 

bably aſcribed to the Danes, who were long Maſters of 
Cambridge. 

285, In the Beginning of Diacleſian's Reign, Carauſius had 
Craufius the Command of a Fleet, with Orders to ſcour the Seas of 
Ae ** the pyratical Franks and Saxons, that perpetually infeſted 
the Belgick, Armorican, and Britiſb Coaſts. Carauſius finds 
ene means to enrich himſelf immenſely, by plundering the Py- 
* ws ” rates, or going Shares with. them in their Spoils. After 

which, he begins by degrees to receive the Emperor's Com- 
mands with leſs Reſpect and Submiſſion. Maæximian was 
then Emperor of the Weſt, - Dizcl:jan of the Eaſt. 


Carauſius's Haughtineſs breeding in Maximian Suſpicions 


2 (1) Repeating theſe Lines of Homer Murs « % Kc. 
———— None our Arms ſhall ſpare, 
None ſhall eſcape the Fury of the War ; 
Children unborn ſhall die II. 2. 


terer. 


(2) That is, Cilyddion, Borderers in the Brit iſ Tongue, whom Biſhop Lleyd ſuppoſes to be firſt called Pi#s, about the Year of our Lord 300. Though 
at the ſame time they that lived next the Roman Frontiers were Rill called Caledones or Borderers, Ammianus, who writ eighty Years after, ſays there were 
two Nations of the Picks which were called Dicaledones and FVefuriones, perhaps Deucilyddion and Chaithwrion, that is, in Aritiſb, the Southern Caledones, or 
Borderers, and the Northern Men, Deu and Chwith, right and left, being anciently uſed for Seuth and North) the fame, no doubt, that were afterwards 
called the Saytb and North Pifs, ſeparated (as Bede avs) by a Ledge of high and ſteep Mountains or Gran/ſbain- Hills ; amongſt which Hills the Country 
is called Braid- Albin, i. e. Higb- Albion, and the higheſt of them id called Drum- Albin, i. e. Ridge of Albion. This perhaps is the only Remains of that 
moſt ancient Name of this Iſland, , See Amm, Marc. I. 27. p. 346. CUſſr. prim. p. Zo, and 386. Bede, Hiſt. I. 3. c. 4. Paneg. ad Conſt, p. 235, Eu- 
men. Paneg, ad Conſt. p. 258. 

(3) Lloyd ſeems to have ſet this Matter in a clear Light in his Proofs of the following Particulars. 1. That the Inhabitants of Ireland or the Scots were 
never in Britain before the Year 300. 2. About that time they began their Incurſions, but ſettled not here till after the Decay of the Roman Empire, 
when the Saxons conquered the beſt part of Britain, calling it England, 3. Then part of the Scots or Iriſb ſeated themſelves among the Pic, and about 
the Year 500 erected the Kingdom of Argyle, and held it a long while peaceably, 4. About the Year $50, they conquered all that was North uf Graham's 
Dite. 5, After the Year 9co they got the reſt of the Country, and it came to be called Scotland. This ſeems to be the moſt probable Account of 
this much conteſted Affair, which the Reader may fee at large in Zioyd's Hiſtorical Account, Cc. p. 5-46, It may not be amifs. to lay before the Reader 
one Argument alledged by Buchanan in favour of the Antiquity of the Scors in Britain, In pry a Maximiane, A. p. 258. The Orator comparing Con- 
ftantius's Victory over Caravuſius, with That formerly gained by Ceſor over the Britons, ſays, Ad bor, natio em tune rudis & Soli Britanni, Piftis modo & 

 Hibernis efſutta Heſtibus adbuc Fray facile Romanis armis figniſque ceſſerunt. Hence Buchanan infers the Scots were in Britain in Cæſar's Time, by ſup- 
poſing Sali Britanni to be the Genitive Caſe. For then the Senſe will be This: Moreover the Nation (conquered by Ceſar ) being yet rude, and uſed to no other 
Enemies but Picts and Iriſh of the Britiſh Seil, &c. that is, ſays he, Scots ſettled in Britain. | But the Engl; Writers ſeemingly more juſtly render the Words 
thus: The Nation being yet rude, and only Britons, uſed to no other Enemies but Pitts and Iriſh, Hy yielded to the Roman Arms and Enfigns, Hence the 
4% here ſpoken of are not ſaid to dwell in Hritiſb Soil, as Buchanan would have it. 

(4 That is, from 211, to 286. But notwithſtanding the Silence of the Roman Hiſtorians, we learn from Inſcriptions the Names of three Proprztors 
under Gordian III, viz. Macilius Fuſcus, Cntius Lucilianus, (both mentioned in two Inſcriptions ſound at Lanchgfter in the County of Durbam ) and Nonnius 
Philippius, (in one found at old Carlifle, dated 242.) f | 

(5) The thirty Tyrants roſe up in the Reign of Gallien, about the Year 260. 

6) Futropius has it, Vineas Gallos & Pannones (inſtead of Britannos ) babere permifit. I. 9. c. 17. 
7) Who are faid to be of great uſe to the Romans in quelling Infurreftions. Mile, Hiſt. Eng. p. 102. 

(8) They have on the Reverſe PROVIDENTIA AVGGG, or PAX AV GGG, ſhewing there were three 
Bott. Antiq, Rutup. p. 65. . | 23 "3%, | 

(9) Nennius ſays, that in his Time the Tomb of Conflantius was ſhown juxte urbem gue wocatur,Caer-Oti=int;..:-c< York, or as others, Caer- Mariben, 
©, 21, p. 103. (10) See Nate above the Word Caledonians, 

(12 Uſer, Camden and Stilling fleet have endeavoured to render this Opinion probable, and pretend that Conſlantius was forced to put away Hekna, Mo- 
ther of Conſtantine, and marry a Daughter of Maximian, Rapin. . 

(12) Tin Conftantine's Time the Governor of Britain was called the Emperor's Freprætor or Lieutenant, But aſterwards (as appears in the Netitia of 
the Empire) the Iſland was governed by a Vicar: or Deputy, under the Prafectut Pretoris of Gaul. See Zofim, His. l. 2. p. 678, The Enſigns of his 

erament were, 1. A Draught of the five Provinces of Britain expteſſed in ſeveral Buildings, with their Names on the triangular Form of the 1ſland, as if 

they comprehended the whole Iſland. 2. The Book of their Inſtructioms covered with Green, and the Commiſſion in à gilt Cover, with ſeveral Letters in- 

on the Book, The Letters were, F. L. I. N. T. A. L. L. C. O. M. O. RD. P. R. i. e. Frons libri juſſu neftro tranſcripti a lateriulis continentis man- 

data or dinavie principis, There were two Books called the Laterculum Majus, and the Laterculum Minus, I he. firſt contained the Names, Inſtructiuns, Cc. 
of the higher Officers, as the ſecond did thoſe of the inferior Officers, See Pancirol in Not. Imperii, | 
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Tie HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


tine, Britain was divided into two Provinces only. But 
that Emperor was pleaſed to divide it into three. The 
firſt was called Britannia Prima (1), containing all the 
Country South of the Thames, the Capital Londin. The 
ſecond, named Britannia Secunda, contained all the Coun- 
try Weſt of the Severn to the Iriſh Sta, now called alen, 
the Capital Iſca or Caerlem, All the reſt lying northward 
of the Thames, and eaſtward of the Severn, made up the 
third Province, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Maxima 
Cæſarienſis, the Capital York. 
ſubdivided into two Parts ; the ſouthern Part retained the 
old Name of Maxima Czſarienſis, and the other more 
northward, was called Flavia Ceſarienſis. But whether 
this Subdiviſion was made by Conftantine is uncertain, 
In theſe three Provinces were twenty-eight large Cities, 
which in time became ſo many Biſhops Seats. The 
Lieutenant of the Prefe# of Gaul had four Magiſtrates 
under him, two Conſulars, and two with the Title of 
Theſe Magiſtrates, with ſeveral inferior Of- 
ficers, managed all Civil and Criminal Matters. 

As for the military Government, there were in the 
Empire two Generaliſſimo's (2); one for the Eaſt, and the 
other for the Weſt. Each of theſe in the ſeveral Provin- 
ces in his Juriſdiction had others under him. In Great- 
Britain there were three General Officers to command the 


Militia; namely, The Count of Britain (3), the Duke of 


Britain (4), and the Count of the Saxon Coafts (5). The 
Buſineſs of the Firſt was to keep Peace in the inland Parts 
of the Iſland, and probably of the weſtern Coaſts, The 
Second's Province was to defend the North from the Ir- 
ruptions of the Pils and Scots. The Third was to guard 
the eaſtern and ſouthern Coaſts from the frequent Inroads 
of the Saxon Pyrates. Each of theſe Generals had a cer- 
tain Number of Troops under his Command, and the 
Three together could form a Body of twenty thouſand 
Foot and about two thouſand Horſe (6.) 

Beſides theſe civil and military Officers, there were 
others for more private Concerns ; for Inſtance, The Count 
of the Emperor's Largeſſes, that is, the Receiver General or 
High-Treaſurer (7), had in Britain three Officers, a 
Regiſter (8), a Treaſurer (9), and a Precurator (10). And 
the Count or Auditor of the private Revenues of the Emperor, 
had alſo one to look after the Affairs belonging to his 
Office. From an Inſcription found not long ſince, tis 
thought there was alſo a Procurater of the Gladiators (11). 
Theſe were the principal Roman Officers in Britain, who 
with numberleſs others, ſought theſe Employments only 
to enrich themſelves at the Expence of the Province, 

I have mentioned two of the three things in Conflantine's 
Reign that Britain was concerned in. The Third is the 
Removal of the Imperial Seat from Rome to Conftanti- 
nople. After this Removal the Emperor was frequently 
obliged to drain his weſtern Provinces of their Forces (12), 
which in the end proved extremely detrimental to them, 
as it 2 the northern Nations Opportunity to ravage 
their Borders by continual Irruptions. Britain, though 
ſcreened from theſe Invaſions by the Sea that ſurrounded 
her, felt the Effects of them however, being often forc'd 
to ſupply Troops for the Defence of other Provinces. In 
the mean time the Britons were ſo expoſed to the Ravages 
of the Picis and Scots, that they were forced at laſt to call 
in a foreign Nation to their Aid, which in Time became 
Maſter of the Iſland. | 

After the Death of Conſtantine, the Roman Empire was 


divided between his three Sons; but in a little time Con- 


poſſeſſed of the 
whole, ſent into Britain a Notary, one Paulus (13), who 
committed numberleſs Extortions. Complaints were brought 
to the Emperor, but he was not prevailed with to recal this 
Miniſter, tho' he publickly abus'd his Authority. Martinus 
then Governor of the Province, was long Witneſs of theſe 
Abuſes without daring to oppoſe them, Paulus having an 
independent Commiſſion. At length ſeeing no end of his 
unjuſt Proceedings, he could not forbear adviſing him to 
uſe his Power with more Moderation, declaring withal he 
would quit his Government rather than employ his Autho- 
rity any longer in countenancing ſuch Oppreſſions. Paulus 


is -laſt was afterwards. 


Vol. L 


proud of his Maſter's Favour, inſolently told him, that 
who found fault with his Conduct, deſerved to be put 
in Irons, fince the daring thus to oppoſe the Execution of 
the Emperor's Orders, could not but proceed from a Spirit 
of Rebellion. The Governor, inraged at theſe Words, 
draws his Sword and ſtrikes at him, but miſſing his Blow, 
plunges it into his own Breaſt and kills himſelf. 
After Martinus's Death, the Britons were expoſed more 
than ever to the Oppreflions of Paulus. This mercileſs 
Man condetnned to Death, Baniſhment, or Impriſonment, 


all that made the leaſt Reſiſtance to his Will, and the Em- 


peror never concetned himſelf to reſtrain him (14. 
About the End of Conflantine's Reign, the Govern- 
ment of the Weſt was conferred on Julian, now created 


360, 
Julian 


Czar, who reſided at Paris, Shortly after his arrival there, %% 


News came that the Pi#s and Scots had made Incurſions 
into the Province of Britain, that it was neceſlary to 
fend a ſpeedy Aſſiſtance. Whereupon Lupicinus receives 
Orders to repair thither with all Expedition ; but is recalled 
before he reaches Londen. Probably, the northern People 
had appeaſed Julian by their Submiſſion. 

From that time to the Reign of Valentinian I. nothing 
remarkable happened in Britain. But under that Emperor 
the Iſland was in a wretched Condition, by the joint At- 
tacks of the Pitts, Scots, Attacas (15), Franks, and Saxons. 
All theſe Nations, by Accident or a common League, in- 
vaded the Roman Province at once and made great Rava- 
ges. Ne#aridius, Count or Guardian of the 8, Was 
defeated and ſlain by theſe new Enemies, and ſoon after, 
Duke Buchobaudes had the fame Fate. Severus and Fovinus 
were ſucceſſively ſent into Britain to put a ſtop to their 
Ravages, but to no purpoſe: At laſt, the Emperor Yalen- 
tinian pitches upon T heodeſius the Elder, ſo called to diſtin- 
guiſh him from his Son, the. firſt Emperor of that Name, 
to go and command in the Iſland. Theodeſius behaves like 
a Man of Coutage and Experience. At his Arrival, he 
divides his Army into three Bodies, the better to oppoſe 


thoſe of the Enemies that were diſperſed in the Ifland. 


ſem over. 


Fortune favouring his Diligence and Valour, he routs them 
in ſeveral Encounters, and at laſt drives them out of the 
Roman Province, recovering all their Booty, with a ſmall 
Part of which he rewards his Troops, reſtoring the reſt 
to the Owners. The Barbarians being repuls d, Theedoſeus 
returns in Triumph to Londen, and perceiving the City to 
have loſt much of her ancient Splendor, omits nothing to 
reſtore her to her former Condition. London is not the ſole 
Object of his Care. He applies himſelf alſo to repair the 
other ruin'd Cities and Caſtles, and to put them in Condi- 
tion to hinder another time the Invaſions of the northern 
People. 
As the Enemies were retired beyond the 'two Friths, he 
thought it neceſſary for the of Britain to keep all the 
Country they had abandon'd. To that end, he built For- 


treſſes on the Neck of Land between the two Seas, to keep Im. E 


them at a greater diſtance. By this means the Roman Ter- 
ritories were enlarged with a great Tra&t of Land, of 
which Theodefius made a fifth Province, calling it Yalentia, 
in honour of Valentinian. This Country was part of the 
Kingdom of the Pi#ts, which was thereby conſiderably di- 
miniſh'd. Theodefius having thus ſettled Matters in Britain, 
returned to Rome, leaving the Iſland under the Command 
of the Governors of each of the five Provinces (16). 


Valentinian I. had for his Succefſors his Son Valentinian II. Mann, 
and Gratian. Shortly after, Maximus was ſent into Bri- Bintan 4. 
tain upon the Pi/7s beginning to ſtir. At his Arrival, he gn» 
forms a Deſign to reduce the whole Iſland under the Do- _ 
minion of the Romans. But the Union of the two northern z,gn.cis 


Nations being a grand Obſtacle to the Execution of his Buchan. 


Project, he reſolves to divide them, if poſſible, and then at- 


tack them one after the other. In order to this, deſigning —— 
to make uſe of the Pics to deſtroy the Scots, firſt, he feigns Pits «5-4 
to be extremely provok'd with the Scots, and charges them % C 


with being the ſole Cauſe of all the Troubles in Britain. 
Then he en engages the Pics to join their Forces 
with his, upon a Promiſe of giving them all the Lands 
that ſhould be taken from the Scots. This Artifice has all 
the Succeſs he expected. Ihe Picls not perceiving the latent 


(1) Call's Prima, becauſe firſt conquer'd : as Wales was called Secunda, becauſe next ſubdued, It was always the Cuſtom of the Romans to divide 


their Conqueſts into certain Portions or Provinces, and give them new Names. 
(2) Magittri Peditum. Comes Britanniarum. 


% Dux Britanniarum. ) Comes Littoris Saxonici. n 


3 (s | 

(6) According to Pancirollus, the Dole had under his Command fourteen thouſand Foot, and nine hundred Horſe ; the Count of Britain three thouſ: 
Foot, and fix hundred Horſe ; the Ceunt of the Saxon Coaſt two thouſand two hundred Foot, and two hundred Horſe, which made in all nineteen thouſand 
two hundred Foot, and ſeventeen hundred Horſe, the whole Reman Force in this Iſland. | 


(7) Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, 
(9) Præpoſitus Theſaurorum Auguſtorum in Britannia. 


(8) Rationalis Summarum Provinciæ. 
(10) Procurator Gynefii, 


(12) Procurator Ludorum Gladiatorum. 


(12) Corflantine in his War with Maxentius, carried at once over the Alps into Iraly, an Army of Germans, Celtæ, and Britons, conſiſting of ninety 


thouſand Foot and eight thouſand Horſe. Brady, p. 33+ 
14) Paulus was afterwards burnt alive. Am, Marcel. I. 14. c. 6. 


belli 
(1 
Ine Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis, 


Qui medio Libya ſub caſſide pertulit zftus 
Tertibilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni. | 


13) To inquire what Officers and Soldiers were engaged in the Rebellion of Magnentius, Amm, Marcell, | 


coſa bominum natio, & Scori per diverſa vagantes, multa populabantur. I. 27. e. 8. 


x 7 Probably the wild and mountainous Britons, Camb. Brady. Tyr. Stilling. The Franks are not mentioned by Marcellinus, who ſays, Attaceti 
) The Poet Claudian in his Panegyrick on Theodefius the Emperor, Son of this Theadofius, has the following Lines generally taken notice of 


Fibo, 


He was not ſatisfied even with this Precaution. 
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be flies into nns for the ſake of the promiſed A 
Ireland. | 


Book I, 


Poiſon, ſwallow the Bait, and _y join with the Ro- 
vantage. Preſently 
after, the Scots being attacked by theſe two united Powers, 
are forced to abandon their Country and fly into Ireland, 
and the adjacent Iſles. Maximus, according to his Promiſe, 
fuffers his Allies to take poſſeſſion of the Lands deſerted by 
the Scots, But whilſt he is conſidering of Means to ſub- 
due them in their Turn, Affairs of greater Importance re- 
lating to himſelf, oblige him to form new Projects. 
8 hiſt this General was employed in — 6a, re 
* 1 Bounds of the Empire, Gratian, joint Emperor of t eſt 
mn with Valentinian his Brother, aſſociates T becdeſius the Youn- 


Theodofius ger, Son of Thendefius the Elder, who had commanded in 


pire. Britain. This Choice, though univerſally applauded, dif- 
Zolim. I. 4. pleaſes Maximus, who thinks himſelf more worthy of the 
Purple than the Perſon inveſted with it. He takes the Pre- 
ference given by Gratian to Theodefius as a heinous Affront, 
and therefore can't bear the Thought of ſerving ſo ungrate- 
ful a Maſter, and a ng Shs ſo much in his Opinion 
F beneath him in Merit. Ihe Vexation to ſee himſelf thus 
— lighted, throws him into a Reſolution to aſſume the Im- 
7 of becom- perial Dignity. and ſo put himſelf upon an Equality with 
mg Fefe, the Perſon Gratian had given him for Sovereign. Aﬀter 
forming this Project, he alters his Meaſures. Inſtead of 
making War upon the Pi#s, according to his former Re- 
ſolution, he thinks only how to gain their Friendſhip. His 
Intent was to leave Britain in quiet and attached to his In- 
tereſt, whilſt he was elſewhere employed againſt the three 
Emperors, from whom he deſigned to wreſt the Empire. 
But an unexpected War ariſing in Britain, prevented him 
The from diſcovering his Purpoſe ſo ſoon as he intended. The 
re-enter their Scots, ſtrengthened with the Aſſiſtance of the /riſh, make 
cane. an Irruption into the North, and endeavour to recover the 
Dominions from whence they were chaſed. Maximus 
therefore is forced to employ againſt them the Forces pre- 
Are driven pared for the Execution of his other Projects. He defeats 
back ine them ſeveral times, and at length drives them back into 
Ireland, where he makes a Show of following them, to de- 
Matimus prive them of that — and puniſh the Iriſb. But the 
gan riſb dreading to ſee a Roman Army in their Ifland, ſend 
Peace tothe to him to make his own Terms, which he did in a much 
_ more favourable manner than they expected, with intent 
to ſtifle all Seeds of Diviſion and Diſcontent, that might any 
way fruſtrate his principal Deſign. | 
Wees „ Aſter theſe Troubles are appeaſed, Maximus aſſumes the 
the Tide of Imperial Purple, and quits Britain to go and fight Gratian. 
f 
Emperor, He leads all the Reman Forces into Gaul, with a conſidera- 
ble Body of ſuch Britons as are fit to bear Arms. Thus 
Gildas,n.10. Britain was on a ſudden deſtitute of Soldiers, and conſe- 
4g * quently ſo weak, that ſhe could not defend herſelf in caſe of 
Attack. The Roman Hiſtorians inform us, that Maximus 
I: ee cauſing Gratian to be aſſaſſinated as he was flying into Italy, 
ty Theodo- and dethroning Valentinian II, was himſelf vanquiſhed and 
_ beheaded by Theodeſins. This Victory procured the Reſto- 
ration of Valentinian, who was ſoon after murdered by Ar- 
302. Segaftes, and Eugenius placed on the Throne. Theodoſrus was 
Afairs o therefore forced to fight the new Uſurper, who met with 
ile Empre, the ſame Fate as Maximus. Eugenius being dead, Arbogaſtes 
deſpairing-to eſcape due Puniſhment, lays violent Hands on 
himſelf (1). Thus Theadefius remains ſole Maſter of the 
Empire, and keeps Poſſeſſion as long as he lives. The 
Fame of his Victories, and the Mildneſs of his Government 
keep his Subjects in Obedience, and his Neighbours in 
Awe. The Pils in particular, lived peaceably in their 
Country without moleſting the Britons. f 
393, After the Death of Thedeſtus, the was divided 
Honorius between his two Sons. Arcadius was Emperor of the Eaſt, 
#"perr of and Honorius of the Weſt. As Honorius was ary yours 
ak the famous Srilice, by the Emperor his Father's Order, 
was Regent during his Minority. His firſt Care was to 
ſend 2 into Britain with a Legion, to curb the 
Inſolence of the Pichi, who after Theodofius's Death, be- 
Viddoriaus gan to make Inroads into the Roman Province. He made 
% Choice of Victerinm, a Perſon of a fierce and ar t 
"tan. Temper, who not fatisfied with cooping up the Pits 
in their Country, treated them as Subjects of the Empire. 
8 He pretended to ſtretch his Authority ſo far as to ſorbid 
Pits ,, them to crown another King in the room of Hengil, whom 
Death had juſt taken out of the World.” This Proceedin 
convinced the Pitts, Vittorinus had a Deſign to at 
them, and laid them under Apprehenfions that after having 
helped to drive out the Scots, they ſhould be forced to fol- 
low them now that they could no longer depend upon the 
Affiſtance of their Neighbours, as formerly. They con- 
ſidered, by the Retreat of the Scots, they were deprived 
of an Aid, which in time to come might be to them 
very neceſſary. The little Regard the Roman Gover- 
nor had for them making them nſive he had formed 


ſome Deſign againſt their Liberty, they thought of Means 


01) Heeſley fays be ſaw a curious Medal of his at Newcafile, 
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to avoid their Ruin, by the Error they had 
committed. In this State of Fear and Uncertainty, 
reſolved to recall the Scots. To which end the 3 ho- #59 rreall 
nourable Embaſſy to Fergus, a Prince of the Blood-Royal 3 
of Scotland, who was retired into Danmerk, and invite him c. x. 
with his Countrymen to come and take poſſeſſion again Buchanan. 
of the Country they were forced to abandon. As a farther 
Inducement they promiſe him the Command of their Army 
in the War with the Romans, which to them ſeemed una- 
voidable. Fergus accepts theſe Offers, and acquaints the 
fugitive Scots that he is ready to lead them back into their 
5 There could never be a more favourable Juncture. 
The Raman Empire was not only rent with inteſtine 
Troubles by the Diſcord which reigned among the Gover- 
nors, but powerfully attacked by barbarous Naticns that 
ravag'd the Borders. Theſe Diſorders had obliged Stilico 
to recal Victorinus with his Legion, and employ him in 
other Parts, where the Occaſion was more urgent. At 403. 
this very Juncture the Scots re-enter the Iſland under the Fergus c- 
Conduct of Fergur, whom they unanimouſly chuſe for © , 
their King (2). Scotland. 
As ſoon as Fergus II. is ſeated in the Throne, he medi- Sv chr. 
tates Revenge upon the Romans, which to him appears the Ae 
more eaſy to effect, as they are extremely weakened by the fe 
Departure of Vichirinus. uant to this Reſolution, he 22, Ker 
aſſembles the Forces of both Nations, of which he was in- 
veſted with the Command, and after taking the Fortreſſes 
built by Theadeſus the Elder, between the two Friths, ad- 
vances to Severus's Wall. The ſmall Number of Troops 
=_Y the Romans in the Iſland not being able to defend a 
Wall of ſo great Length, the Picht and Scots enter the 
Roman Province with little or no Difficulty, and lay waſte 
the Country. 
Aſter Britain had ſubmitted to the Roman Yoke, a , Britons 
eat Number of foreign Families removed thither, ſprung 5g. 22 
the moſt part from the Veteran Soldiers, ſettled there. 
Theſe Families had ſo mixt with the Natives, that they 
now made but one People, governed by Oſſicers ſent from 
Rome, I ſhall therefore call this mixt People hence forward 
by the Name of Britons, becauſe the Romans and other Fo- 
— as well as the Natives, had the ſame Intereſt to 
end Britain, now become their common Country. The 408, 
Britons then finding themſelves thus harrafſed by their They cbuſe 
Neighbours, and deſpairing of Affiftance from Rome, re ©" F. 
folve to elect an Emperor, whoſe Intereſt it ſhould be to 
protect them, Their Choice falls upon one Marcus an Matcus «rd 
Officer of great Credit among them; but the new Sove- A 
reign not having the Fortune to pleaſe all the World, fais. 
is quickly ſlain or dethroned, and another, called Gratian, — . 
choſen in bis Room. This laſt being a Man of a cruel and Bit i :“ 
bloody Diſpoſition, meets the ſame Fate, four Months af- c. 11. 
ter his Election. 0 Bede, J. 7. 
As theſe two firſt Emperors did not anſwer Expectati- Cagi ndne 
on, Conſtantine a common Soldier was next raiſed to the i: . 
Imperial Dignity purely for the ſake of his Name, which Zehm. 
was thought to be fortunate. The new Emperor being a 5 
Man of Courage, and of a Genius far above his former 
Condition, beats back the northern People into their Coun- 
try, and then concludes a Peace with them. This Succeſs # form: « 
inſpiring him with a higher Conceit of his Merit and For- 4/5: 14 
tune, he is not content to reign in Britain only, but forms a tr f the 
Deſign to become Maſter of the whole Empire. To this 1,“ E. 
wry draws together the Remains of thoſe that can bear 
Arms, as well Romans as Iſlanders, and forming an Army, 409. 
paſſes into Gaul. His Intention was to improve the pre- C 51th 
ſent favourable Junfture. Hoterius was then attacked by ©", 
Alarie King of the Goths, who. a few Years after, became Orol. 
Maſter of Rome. Whilſt Conſtantine is making Prepara- 
tions, he ſends Ambaſſadors to Honorius, to acquaint him 
with his being choſen Emperor by Britain, and to excuſe 
his accepting the Imperial Dignity without his Knowledge. 
Heonorius, now preſſed by Alaric, is forced to admit of Cen- Honorius 
flantine's Excuſes, and own him for his Aſſociate in the -ragh * 
Empire. The Emperor's Condeſcention is not capable ß 
ſatisfying the ambitious Conſtantine, whoſe Deſigus and . 
Hopes are vaſtly inlarged. At his Arrival in Gaul, he af , ., 
ſociates his Son Gonffans, taken out of the' Monaſtery at Se, Con- 
incbeſter; and leaving him an Army to maintain his Au- 1 
thority in theſe Provinces, marches towards the Ah in or- dard Italy. 
der to paſs into ah and dethrone Honorius, Comftars 
had for General of his Troops one Gerantivs, who by his 
prudent Conduct, not only made bis Maſter reſpected in 


Gaul, but alſo put him in poſſeſſion of Spain. The young 
Emperor was ſo exalted with this unexpect 


ed Succeſs, that 

for fear the Honour which he thought wholly belonged to 

himſelf, ſhould be aſcribed to Gerentive, he removed him 

from his Poſt. So ungrateful a Return goes not Jong un- ; 
Gerontius, exaſperated at Affront, finds &*0ntins 


furns againſt 


to aſſemble the Army, and caufing Maxim, a Gannon 


though he could never learn where it was found, p. 
(3) The Scorch Writers are here follow d, though accus d by the Engliſh of vending many Fables. — 2 p. 27. 


Friend 


C. 21. 
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Friend of his, to be proclaimed Emperor, gains the Ma- 


jority to his Side. Then he goes and beſieges Conſtans in 


— io Miſe Vienne, where he was retir d. That Town not being 
of Vidane. then in condition to ſtand a long Siege, Canſtans in a Sally 
wilfully ruſhes upon his Death, for fear. of falling into the 

Hands of his Enemy. | 
Conftantine Conſtantine ſeeing the Face of Affairs altered by the Re- 
Ae i" volt of Gerontius, and the Death of his Son, lays aſide his 
" Deſign of going into Italy, and retires to Arles, where he 
is beſieged by Gerontius. But while Gerontins is. pleaſed 


with the Hopes of having him ſoon in his own Power, he 


is forced on a ſudden to raiſe the Siege, and march againſt. 


Count Con, à more formidable Enemy. Count Conſtantius, to whom 


ius lead . a . , 
porgy Hlenorius had given the Command of his Armies, upon 


into Gaul. the Peace lately concluded between the Emperor and the 


King of the Goths (1), was advancing with all ſpeed to 
Gerontius curb the Inſolence of the Tyrants of Gaul. Upon his 


retires into 
Spain, and : * * 
is d. and forced to fly into Spain, where he is ſlain by his own 


Zvl. 1.9 People. Conſtantine had no better Fortune than Gerontius, 


Conflantine He was taken at Arles, with his Son Julian and his Brother 


1: taken at Sebaſtian. Though before the Surrender of the Town he 
A had taken Priefts Orders, he was nevertheleſs ſent to the 
Emperor and beheaded. | 1 
410. "The Britons thus left to themſelves after the Departure 


The northern of the Roman Soldiers, and the Flower of their Youth, 


ey eng are quickly reduced to great Extremities. The Pi#s and 


1% Britons. Scots continue their Ravages without Oppoſition, by rea- 
Zoſim. ſon of the Weakneſs of their Enemies. This wretched 
— State held ſome Years, and the Romans were not able to 
Güdas, n. 11. help it. They were too much taken up with their own 
Affairs to think of Britain. The Goths had renewed the 
War under the Conduct of Alaric, and having taken and 
ſacked the City of Rome, were now in poſſeſſion of 
Gaul (2). On the other Side, the Szevi, Vandals (3), 
They implore Cotti, and Alani (4), had over-run Spain. In vain there- 
ek. ings fore do the Britons implore the Emperor's Aſſiſtance. He 
vain, is neither able nor willing to give them any; Britain, ſo 
carefully preſerved by his Predeceſſors, beginning now to 
Honorivs be a Burden, Wherefore to free himſelf at once from 
— their Importunities, he 2 reſigns the Sovereignty 
of Britain, of the Iſland, and diſcharges the Inhabitants of their Alle- 
giance to the Empire. This ſolemn Renunciation was made 
in the Year 410, a little after Alaric's taking of Rome. 
Miſeries of The Liberty the Britons had thus recovered, ſerved 
ebe Britons. only to render them more miſerable.” Whereas before they 
5 1g. might claim the Protection of the Emperor, they were 
AEitius ſends now deſtitute of all Hopes of Aſſiſtance. However, the 
% Le- Affairs of the Romans happening afterwards to be ſome- 
Hullliag. what reſtored under Yalentinian III, by the Victories of the 
Orig. Brit. famous Ætius over the ¶/ iſigoths and Burgundians, this Ge- 
neral, out of Pity to the wretched Condition of the Bri- 
tons, ſends them a Legion commanded by Gallis of Ra- 
venna, or as ſome ſay, by Maximian, This Aid arriving 
unexpectedly, beat back with eaſe the northern Nations, 
which is ſen and forced them to retire into the Country, But the 
recalled. Emperor having occaſion for the Legion, they were re- 
called, juſt as the Enemies were preparing to renew their 
Devaſtations. 1 
Advice ef Before his Departure the Roman Commander told th 
dune, Britons plainly, they were to expect no farther Aſſiſtance 
70 the Bri- from the Emperor, who was wholly employed elſewhere 
rons. | 1. Againſt the northern Nations of Europe, whoſe Ravages 
Bede, L 1. extended to all parts of the Empire. After this Declara- 
tion, he adviſes them to inure themſelves to Arms, that 
they may be able to withſtand the continual Attacks of 
their Enemies; and conſidering their Weakneſs, exhorts 
them to repair the Wall of Severus to ſerve them for a Bar- 
rier ; offering them the Aſſiſtance of his Soldiers and his 
own Direction in the Work. What could the Britons do 
They repair in this their Extremity ? They had no other Method to 
take, but That propoſed to them by the Reman Captain, 
and therefore fell to work upon their Wall with all poſſible 
Diligence, which as ſoon as they had finiſhed, the Ro- 
The Romans mans took their laſt Farewel of Britain never to return 
q+it Britain more, The End of the Raman Dominion over Britain is 
— to be fixed to the Time of this Legion leaving the Iſland, 
Bede, l. 1. in the Vear 426 to 427 (5). 
Ce 13. The Pics and Scots, who lived in ftrit Union after. the 
Coronation of Fergus, began their Hoſtilities againſt the 
Britons with more Confidence than ever, when they heard 
of the Departure of the Roman Forces. The Wall of Se- 
uerus lately repaired, is attacked afreſh, and abandoned at 
laſt, being defended only by Britens little uſed to war. 


(1) In the Year 404 or 405. Rapin. 


Approach, Gerontius is ſuddenly deſerted by his Army, 
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After which, the northern People made large Breaches 
in ſeveral Places, that it might be no Obſtacle to their fu- 
ture Incurſions into their on Country. About this 
Time Fergus dies as he is returning to Ireland, leaving his 
young Son Eugenius II. a Minor, under the Regency of 
Greham his Grandfather by his Mother's Side. 

The Weakneſs of the Britons was then ſo great, that 75. Britons 
deſpairing to reſiſt their Enemies, they abandoned part of ***n4" port 
their Country, and retired more Southward. W hereupon Zan 
the Pits and Scots, grown more bold by their Advantages, 
form new Projects, and think of Means to drive the Britons 
entirely out of the Iſland. 'To this end they reſolve to 
ſend for Colonies from Ireland and the adjacent Iſles, to. 
people the Lands forſaken by the Britons, as well as thoſe 
they hope to take from them hereafter. But Greham pre- 
vents, by his Authority, the Execution of this Project, 
fearing the Return of the Romans, and the making Scatland 
the Scene of the War. It may be, he was not altogether 
ignorant of the ſad Condition then of the Reman Empire; 
but knew not how low it was; and therefore, thought fit to Grebam Be 
oppoſe the Deſigns of the Scots, and prefer a ſolid Peace, gent of Scot- 
with ſome real, though not great, Advantages, to a War Paare 
which, as he imagined, might be attended with dange- che Briton 
rous Conſequences. A Peace then was offer'd to the Bri- 
tons upon honourable Terms, and by them gladly accepted. 

By the Treaty the Wall of Severus was to be the common 
Boundary of the two Nations. But for this Advantage the 
Britons were obliged to pay a conſiderable Sum of Money. 
The Scots thinking this Peace not advantageous enough, 
loudly murmur'd at it; but Greham took care to ſee it ob- 
ſerved during his Adminiſtration. | 

As ſoon as Eugenius II was of Age to take the Reins of Eugenins | 
the Government into his own Hands, he reſolved to break T 
a Treaty, which his Subjects had proteſted again. He 1 
knew the Romans were not in condition to affift Britain, reaty, 
and the Opportunity appeared too favourable to be neglect- 
ed. Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ſends Ambaſſadors to the 
Britons, and haughtily demands all the Lands poſſeſſed by 
the Scots before the late Treaty. The Chief of the Britons, 
ſurprized at this unexpected frond convene a general 
Aſſembly to conſider of an Anſwer to the King of Scarland. 

The Majority of the Aſſembly, provoked at the Haughti- pigmniver 
neſs of their Neighbours, and knowing they only wanted an men he 
Excuſe to renew the War, were of opinion to reject their r. 
Demand. It is eaſy (ſay they). to perceive the Scots 
vill not be ſatisfied hereafter with their preſent Demands. 
Their Aim is only to have an Entrance into the Coun- 
try, that they may with leſs Difficulty become Maſters 
of the whole; and it will be an eaſier Taſk to prevent 
<< them from entering, than to drive them out when once 
they are ſettled. In ſhort, ſince a War is unavoidable, 
Sit will be very imprudent to grant what they demand, 
under colour of preſerving a Peace which cannot laſt 
Jong.“ Others not ſo warm, knowing the extreme 
Weakneſs of the Nation, were of another Mind. They 
were for finding ſome Expedient to ſatisfy the Scets, and 
avoid, if poſſible, a War which muſt prove fatal to the Bri- 
tons, *©* They deſire the Aﬀembly to conſider what pro- 
4 digious Number of Soldiers were drawn out of the 
“ Iſland by the Romans to ſupply their Armies abroad; 
« how many Maximus carried with him that were ſettled 
© in Gaul; and laſtly how the Country was drain'd of all 
<< that could bear Arms by Conflantine. To this they add, 
„ the Weakneſs of the Nation was but too viſible in their 
© late War with the Scots, when their frequent Defeats 
« obliged them to abandon the very Lands now demanded, 
the Poſſeſſion of which was entirely owing to the Ge- 


* neroſity of Grebam; it is therefore better for the Briſons 
„ to give up freely what oy cannot keep, than for the 


fake of that, to run the Riſk of loſing their All.“ 

Tho' theſe Reaſons were very weighty, they were over- 4/7 * 
ruled by the violent Party, and Conan one of the wiſeſt _ 
and moſt powerful of the Nation, for dwelling too long 
upon the Advantages of Peace, was deemed a Traitor, and 


' torn in pieces by them. After that none daring to oppoſe 


it, the Ambaſſadors were ſent back with an inſulting An- 

ſwer. This haſty Reſolution was followed with a War 2, Britoos 
more deſtructive to the Britons than their former ones, and ore Hates. 
which entirely weakened them by the Loſs of fourteen or 

fifteen thouſand Men in one ſingle Battle. Reduc'd to Ex- 
tremity, they have no courſe fe but to ſue in a ſuppliant 
Manner for that Peace they ſo haughtily reſuſed. They ob- They obtain 
tain it indeed, but 9 very hard ny By the new peace. 
Treaty, they are obliged to give up all the Country north 


(2) In 494 or 405 Heonorius made a Treaty with Alaric, who retired into 1//yria, from whence he returned in 40g or 410, and then it was he took 


Rome, Rapin. 


(3) Nort People from Scythia about the Lake Maotis and River Tanais of Gothic Original, and called Vandals from the Word Fandelen to wander or 
rove, becauſe they often changed their Places of Abode. At laſt they fixed near the Coaſts of the Baltic Sea towards Germany, which from them was called 
Pandalia, The Suevi were of the ſame Original, ſo named from the Word Schweben, of the ſame Import with Woandelin, They poſſeſſed that Part of 


Germany beyond the Danube, now called Suabia, Brady, p. 37. 
(5) Stillingfleet thinks it was in the Year 418, Rapin, 


(4) The Alani were ſeated not far from the Head of the River Tanais or Don, Ibid, 
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Enemies be more ſtrongly reſiſted. But the Diſcord that | 


3 . | reigned among the principal Members of the State, pre- 
_ 7 *The extreme Weakneſs of the Britons will not be thought vented the good Effects of this Expedient. Several Great 


Weakneſs ſtrange, go be conſidered in the firſt Place, they were not Men, having fortified themſelves in diverſe Parts, acted 


uſed to War. The Romans, who had long been Maſters like Sovereigns. All thele petty Tyrants, jealous of one Great Dir. 
of the Iſland, never ſuffered them to exerciſe their Arms ; - 3x; $2. 2 12 eat Di,. 


| another, far from owning the Monarch elect, fought only <4 and. 
it being their Cuſtom always to employ foreign Troops in to deſtroy him, in order to be choſen in his room, It was — 2-4pt 
Camden, their n For this 2 the Soldiers levied in therefore impoſſible for theſe Monarchs to ſubſiſt long, ſince Britons, 
p37 Britain were ſent into other Provinces, from whence they not being agreeable to all, the Male-contents joine toge- 
never returned. Theſe Levies were ſo numerous that there ther for their Deſtruction: Thus the Britons, whilſt they 
were twelve conſiderable Bodies of Britons in the Roman endeavour to unite themſelves under one Head, are plunged 
Armies diſperſed in the ſeveral Provinces of the Empire, the deeper into Anarchy and Confuſion. 
Nenne, And always recruited from Britain. In the next place, We know not the Names of any of theſe Monarchs till Vortigem 
6, 23. Maximus and Con/tantineled ſuch great Armies from thence, Yortigern, Count or King of the Dunmonij (5), elected in 4% 
as almoſt drained the Iſland of Men fit to bear Arms. In the Year 445. This Prince, as he was the moſt powerful 188 
fine, if to this be added the late Loſſes ſuſtained by the and ambitious, could never brook a Superior, and there- 
Britons aſter the Departure of the Romans, it is no Wonder fore was all along a profeſſed Enemy to the preceding 
they became ſo eaſy a Prey to their Enemies. Monarchs, and contributed to their Ruin. Nay, *tis af- 
Confufien in Soom this Time to the coming in of the Saxons, the Hi- firmed by Hiſtorians, that he aſſaſſinated his Predeceſſor to 
7 xd 7 ſtory of Britain is very confuſed, by reaſon of the Diſagree- make room for himſclf. Thoſe that imagine Con/tans Son 
je P2Y* ment of ne Writers, which makes it youy difficult to diſ- of Con/tantine killed at the Siege of Vienne, to be his im- 
cover the Truth, and much more ſo to fix all the Dates, mediate Predeceſſor, are certainly miſtaken, ſince there 
What can be gathered with any certainty is, that the Bri- was atleaſt forty Years ſpace between the Death of Con/?ans 
tons elected ſeveral Kings, whoſe Actions are unknown; and the Election of Yortigern (6). | 
and that theſe Kings were eſtabliſhed, and afterwards killed The new Monarch was by no means qualified to re- Hi: Cha- 


or dethroned, according to the Humour and Intereſt of the ſtore the Affairs of the Britons. As he attained to the . 


Gildas, a. 6. leading Men. Probably too, ſeveral Kings reigned at the ſupreme Dignity by Artifice and Cabal, he wholly bent 
Beds. l. 1. Tame time in different Provinces, and by their Diſcord and 


his Thoughts to maintain himſelf in the Throne by the 

ſame wicked Methods, regardleſs of the general Welfare of 

his Subjects. He was moreover of a cruel and avaritious Malm. I. 7. 
Temper, addicted to many Vices ; and ſo lewd, that he 
This terrible 2 rendered the Country quite deſolate, debauched his own Daughter, by flattering her with Hopes 
People dying with Hunger by thouſands. In this extreme of being a Queen (7). Mean while there was a Neceſ- He as 


Diſtreſs, Multitudes of poor W retches, to ſave their Lives, fity to think of repulſing the Enemies, and Vortigern knew n 
fly into Armorica, where great part of Maximus's Army himſelf incapable of ſuch an Undertaking, though he had h Enmics 
was already ſettled. Others, rather than ſtarve with Hun- 


been choſen for that very purpoſe. But what troubled and 7 e State. 
ger, threw themſelves upon the Piets and Scots. Amidſt perplexed him moſt, was, his being ſo little beloved by 
theſe Deſolations, the northern People, their irreconcilea- the People, and the continual Fear of being dethroned. ,. . 
: ble Enemies, taking Advantage of their Misfortunes, break The Examples of the Monarchs his Predeceſſors being — 
the Treaty, and paſſing the Humber, ravage the Country never out of his Mind, he was apprehenſive the ſame Courſè 
in a mercileſs manner. would be taken with him, ſince he was ſo little able to 
N Britons The miſerable State of the Britons forces them to apply anſwer the good Opinion conceived of him when raiſcd to 
Letter i once more to the Remans for Aſſiſtance. They ſend, upon the Throne. Living thus in equal Dread of the Enemies 1 
= u this Occaſion, a very moving Letter to Atius then in of the State and of his own Subjects, he fancied he had de- 
old. ' Gaul (2) : Me know not (fay they) which way to turn us. viſed an Expedient to free himſelf from the Danger of the 
The Barbarians drive us to the Sea, and the Sea forces us back 


6 13- Wars contributed to the weakening one another. To com- 
lete their Misfortunes, Britain was afflicted with a cruel 
| any which raged alſo in moſt Parts of the World. 


ww 
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one, and Plots of the other. But as he could not put his He c | 
to the Barbarians; between which we have only the choice of Deſign in practiſe without the Conſent of the Britons, he 271 | 
two Deaths, either to be ſiballuued up by the Waves, or but- calls a General-Aſſembly, and makes a long Speech, before * 
chered by the Sword. Mtius was then preparing to repulſe he comes to the Point. He defcribes in a ſtrong and te pr1p4/er 
Attila, who was entered Gaul with an Army of eighty “ lively Manner the extreme Miſery of the Nation: Ac- # ca! the. 
thouſand Men, and therefore not being in condition to „ cuſes the Romans of being the ſole Cauſe of the Miſ- 2 
grant their Requeſt, ſent them word that the Affairs of “ fortunes of the Britons, by draining the Iſland of all her Gildas n. a3. | 
the Empire would not ſuffer him to aſſiſt them, neither were Youth fit to bear Arms, and then leaving her to the Bede, |. 1. 1 
they to depend upon him (3). So mortifying an Anſwer © Inſults of her Neighbours. He enlarges upon the great* 257 
threw the miſerable Britons into the utmoſt Conſternation, ** Loſſes ſuſtained ſince by the page| and the manifeſt | 
not knowing what Meaſures to take, to free themſelves Danger of being either driven out of their Country, or [| 
from their unfortunate Circumſtances. In this Diſtreſs, it ** utterly deſtroyed, by reaſon of their Weakneſs. For | 
is judged proper by the chief Men of the Nation to call a ** his part, he is always ready to hazard his Life for the 
General Aſſembly, and conſider of ſome poſſible Remedy Service of the Nation: but conſidering the few Troops 
Ney «uz a for their Calamities, which daily increaſe. They agreed © in his Power, and the little Union between the principal 
. at laſt to chuſe a Monarch (4) as the only Expedient to fave . Members of the State, he has no Hopes that his weak 
them from Deſtruction, in expectation, that when united * Endeavour will be able to reſcue his Subjects from their 
under one Head, their Diviſions would ceaſe, and their „ preſent Calamities. In this melancholy State of Affairs, 


(1) From Severus's Wall to the Humber is eighty Miles. Rapin, 


(2) The Briten calling, in their Letter, Atius Conſul, hath made ſome call this Fact in queſtion, becauſe his Name is not found in the Roman Fafi; 
but, as Mr. Selden obſerves, the Name of Conſul was frequently given to illuſtrious Perſons, tho* they were not actually Conſuls. Not. on Po/y-Olb, p. 84. 
(J) As this is the laſt mention of the Romans, it may not be amiſs to give a brief Account of the Legions that came into the Iſland, Julius Ceſar 
brought with him the firſt time the ſeventh, and tenth his favorite Legion. In his ſecond Deſcent he brought five Legions, but which they were, except the ſe- 
venth, is unknown. All theſe return'd the ſame Year they came. Under Claudius came four Legions, (with their proper Auxiliaries, making an Army of 
about Fifty Thouſand Men) namely the ſecond, the ninth, the fourteenth and the twentieth. The ſecond called Legio ſecunda Auguſta, came hither under 
the Command cf Veſpafian, and continued here to the very laſt, They were concern'd in building the Reman Wall in Scotland, as appears from the Inſcriptions. 
Their uſual Quarters were at Caerleon, though they were removed from thence at laſt, being plac'd at Rurupæ in the Netitia, where they are called Legro 
Jecunda Britannica five Secunda, i. e. T hoſe of the ſecond Legion, as the Quintani, Quarta-decumani, &c. are thoſe of the fifth and fourteenth in Tacitus, 
Ptelemy places this Legion at Iſca Dummonierum, or Exeter, which might be miſtaken for Ijca Silurum or Caer-leon, The ninth was cut in pieces by Boadscra 5 
it was recruited with two thouſand Soldiers, and eight auxiliary Cohorts, but attacked again, as being the weakeſt, by the Caledonians, Aﬀtr which, being 
no more heard of, it was either broke or incorporated with the fixth Legion brought over by Hadrian. It is ſuppoſed to have been ſtationed at York, where an 
Inſcription was found with theſe Words, Legio nona Vifrix, The fourteenth was the only Legion, ſays Tacitus, that together with the Yexillarii of the 
twentieth (that is, fix hundred ſeleft Men of a Legion) was entirely engaged in the Battle with Boadicea's Army. This Legion was recalled by Nero, ordercd 
back by Vitellius, and ſent for again by h; + ary ; after which they ſeemed never to have returned to Hritain any more. As they leſt Britain, before 
the Humour of ereQting Inſcriptions, it is no Wonder they are not mentioned in any, The twentieth is thus expreſſed in the Reman Inſcriptions, I. EK G. XX. 
V. V. That is, Legio VieeJima Valens (or Valeria) Viftrix. The ftated Quarters of this Legion was Deva or Weſt-Chefter, which probobly was therefore 
honovred, with the Name of a Colony, as in one of Geta's Coins with this Legend, COLONIA DIVANA LEGIO XX VICTRIX., This 
Legion was with the Tecond employed in building the Roman Forts and Walls. It does not appear when they left Britain. Beſides theſe four Legions, there 
«ame with Hodrien the ſixth, uſually thus expreſſed, LEG. VI. V. P. F. that is, Legio Sexta Vierix Pia Fidelis, This Legion was a long time in Britain. 
They are trequently mentioned in the Inſcriptions on Severus's Wall. Their ſtated Quarters were at York. From what has been faid it appears, that for 
dwenty five Years from Claudia Invaſion, till the fourteenth was recalled by Nero, and afterwards by Yeſpafian ) there were four Legions in Britain, From 
che firſt Year of Veſpahan to Hadrian's Reign, only three; and from Hadrian's time (when the fixth came over) to the loweſt Empire, there were ſtill but 
three ; the ninth being broken ot incorporated with the fixth. The Reader may ſee a large Account of theſe Things in Hor ſey, B I. c. 6. 
bib Monarch bere is to be underſtood, one ſuperior to the other Heads, or Kings, on whom they were in ſome Meaſure dependent, See Se/den and 
mjobury Rapin. | 
Rt Ian of Devon and Cornwall, Novo und thinks Danmemum is the true Word for Corneal, and Dunmoniam for Devonſhire, or the Britiſh Dyfucint, 
The Corniſh write and pronouhce (d) as * He derives both theſe Words from Min, ſignify ing the ut met or farthe/?. | 
6) Alferd and others place Yortigern's Election between 430 and 436. The common Opinion is followed here, which appears to be moſt probable, Raprn. 
7) This Story of Vertigern's Inceſt ſeems unlikely. At leaſt, the Dialogue between Yortigern and St. ra, and his being condemned in a 
Feat Council of Clergy and Laity, in which St. Germain preſided, is certainly falſe, that Saint being dead a Year before the Saxons arrived in Britain, And 
need, when is it that he ſhould commit this Crime? Not before he married Rowena, for Nennius places it afterwards ; nor could it well be during the time of 
— Marriage with her, fince, as the ſame Author relates, ſhe continued his Wife long after, when he was taken Priſoner by Hengiſl, and it is very ſtrange he 
ö * with bis own Daughter, when he had another Wife, whom he is faid to love ſo well, that he was divorced from his firſt for her ſake. See 
*. p. 127, 128. 
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© he ſees but one way to fave his Country from the De- 
t ſtructions ſhe is threatened with, and That is, to call 
< in to their Aſſiſtance a Nation, that by their victorious 
& Arms were ſettled in Germany, upon the Lands of the 
© Romans. Then tells them, he means the Saxons ; ad- 
& ding, they have indeed done ſome Damage to the Bri- 
« tons by their Pyracies, but are now ready to repair it 
« with Advantage ; ſince they can free them from the 
« continual Irruptions of the Piss and Scots. This Peo- 
<« ple, being parted from Britain by a ſmall Arm of the 
Sea only, can be as ſpeedy with their Aid as their preſ- 
& fing Occaſions require: They are already grown formi- 
& dable to the northern Nations, and by the Arrival of 
© ſome of their Troops the Britons will quickly be in con- 
dition to reſiſt their Enemies, and perhaps repay them 
«* in their own Coin.” He concludes with repreſenting, 
& The thing will hardly admit of Debate; the Britons 
& cannot be without a foreign Aid, and none but the 
- t& Saxons are in condition to give them Aſſiſtance,” 


Hi: Prepoſat The Fears all were ſeized with, and the Hopes of ſtill 

is approved, enjoying their native 22 and recovering their loſt 

=tillngfleet. Eſtates, and no doubt the Deſire of Revenge, conſpired to 

"8 Heß. a joy ful Reception of Yertigern's Propoſal. But when they 

came to conſider of the Terms to be offered the Saxoms, 

great Debates aroſe. The Monarch, whoſe ſecret Pur- 

poſe was to ſtrengthen himſelf as well againſt his own 

Subjects as foreign — moy'd, the allotting them ſome 

Province, that their own Intereſt might induce them to 

wage War more heartily and vigorouſly. But as no Lands 

could be aſſigned them but what belonged to ſome of the 

Aſſembly, it was no eaſy Matter to agree on this Point. 

The Iſle of At length, after great Diſputes. it was reſolved that the 

Thanet is te Saxons ſhould have the Ifle of Thanet in Kent, as being a 

TOS % proper Place to land their Forces, and convenient for them 

* whenever they wanted to return into their own Country. 

It was farther agreed, that the Saxon Soldiers ſhould be al- 

| lowed Pay, which ſhould be ſettled by Agreement on both 

AmboJuders Sides. After this Reſolution, Ambaſladors were appointed 

are named to negotiate the Affair in Germany. Vortigern, pleaſed 

22 the with having carried his Point without incurring Suſpicion, 

Vortigcrn's imagined himſelf out of the Reach of all Danger. But ſee 

Pelicyproves how blind and ſhort- ſighted is human Wiſdom ! This very 

we tothe Expedient, by the direction of divine Providence, proved 
. his own and the Nation's Ruin. 

But before I proceed to the Effects of this pernicious 


Advice, it will be neceſſary to give a more particular Ac- % 


count of theſe Saxons, who are to be the chief Subject of 
our Hiſtory. They were ſo little known before their 
coming into Britain, and what is ſaid of their Original fo 
uncertain, that it is no wonder this Subject is but very 
flightly touched upon by the Generality of the Engl/b 
Hiſtorians. Some barely ſay, the Saxons were called in to 
the Aſſiſtance of Britain, without any farther Addition 
concerning them. Others ſay only, the Saxons were a 
German People, without mentioning the Parts they inha- 
bited. Some again add, they were Pyrates from the 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, that came and ſettled on the Coaſts 
of the German Ocean. But as theſe Coaſts are of a vaſt 
Extent, we are not much the wiſer for that. In ſhort, 
the moſt probable Account I can gather from the ſeveral 
Authors that have writ of this People, is as follows. 
Origin of About this Time the Romans began to extend their Con- 
che Saxons queſts into Germany, the Inhabitants of the Cimbrian Cher- 
and their ſeneſus, now called Jutland, leaving ther Country, advanced 
Congueſts in 4 ry 
towards the South. They poſſeſled themſelves at firſt of 


Germany. 
Shering - the northern Parts of Germany, and doubtleſs ſpent ſome 
. Vears in ſettling themſelves in thoſe Quarters. But as the 


Romans had not yet penetrated ſo far, and we have no anti- 
ent Hiſtories of the northern Countries, nor even of the 
weſtern, but what the Romans have left us, there is little 
known of the firſt Irruptions made by the northern People 
into Germany. The Cimbri 1 puſhing their Con- 
queſts to the Southward, and the Romans advancing to the 


Northward, they at laſt approached one another. Then 


it was that the Romans had Opportunity to learn in ſome 
meaſure, the State of theſe hitherto unknown Nations. 

Their Hiſtorians however ſpeak very confuſedly of them, 

givin ſometimes different Names to the ſame People, and 

ometimes the ſame Name to different Nations. The Cim- 

bri that came from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, were divided 

into three Bands, one taking the Name of Suevi, another 

Temple. of Francs, and a third of Saxoms. Some will have the 

Fntrod, Francs to be a Branch of the Suevi. However that be, 

theſe three Nations, continually advancing Southwards, 

came at length to the Frontiers of the Roman Empire ; the 

Suevi towards Italy, the Francs to the South-Weſt, to- 

wards the Coaſt of Belgic-Gaul, and the Saxons to the 


( 0 Scat 
Nb n Daughter, Bond, are with vs, 


Weſt, towards the German Occan, The Suevi eſpecially 
were ſo terrible to the antient Germans, that they looked 


upon them as a Match for the Immortal Gods, as Ceſar ſays Cf. l. 4. 


in his Commentaries. As for the Francs, they are known 
to have over-run the whole Province of Gaul, and founded 
the noble and ancient Kingdom of France. 

The Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe Tracts of 
Land lying between the Rhine and the Elbe. Their Ter- 
ritories bounded on the Weſt by the German Ocean, ex- 
tended Eaſtward to the Borders of Thuringen. Conſe- 
quently they were Maſters of Saxony, M ęſiphalia, and all 
that part of the Low-Countries lying North of the Rhine. 
The Nations ſubdued by theſe Conquerors were in time 
called Saxons, in like manner as the Inhabitants of Gaul 
were named Francois or French, after their Subjection to the 
Francs. But however, whether the Saxons were not ſo 
rapid in their Conqueſts as the Sevi, or the Courſe they 
took made it longer before they approached the Romans, 
tis certain they were not ſo ſoon known. The firſt Ro- 
man Hiſtorians that mention them, at leaſt by the Name of 
Saxons, are Eutropius and Orofius, who inform us that Ca- 
rauſius (as I have elſewhere taken notice) was ſent to clear 
the Seas of the pyratical Francs and Saxoms. From that 
time they became formidable to the Romans, and obliged | 
them to keep ſtanding Forces to guard both the German 
and Br1:ti/h Coaſts, with a General Officer ſtiled the Præ- 
feft, or Count of the Saxon Coaſts, Upon the Decline of 
the Roman Empire, after the Death of Theadoſſus, the Sax- 
ons taking Advantage of its Weakneſs, made themſelves 
Maſters of the whole Country along the Coaſt of the Ger- 
man Ocean, and even extended their Conqueſts as far as the 
Iſles of Zealand. Hence the Friſens, Batavians, and the 
neighbouring Nations were hardly known by any other 
Name but that of the Saxons. 


T ho? ſeveral Authors have writ of the Saxons, we are Stillingfeet, 


ſtill in the Dark as to their Original, or how to diſtinguiſh 


the Nations called by that general Name. And therefore bam. de 
the beginning of their Hiſtory remains very confuſed and Org. Ang 


intricate, it being almoſt impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
conſidering, Authors for the moſt part have made no Di- 
ſtinction of Times or Places, One while, they are con- 
ſidered juſt as they left their own Country, and then are 
confounded with the Francs and Suevi, under the Name of 


Cimbri. Another while, they are viewed as beginning Eyndive, 
Chron, 2d. 


their Conqueſts towards the North-weſt of the Continent, 
and then they are repreſented as ſeated North of the Fri- 
ons, Batavians, Marſians, and other Nations of thoſe 
Parts ſubject to the Romans. Some have placed them at 
once along the Coaſt of the German Ocean, and Banks of 
the Rhine, and even in the Iſles of Zealand, as if they had 
from the very firſt inhabited theſe Regions. Others again, 
not conſidering that all their Conqueſts were termed Saxony, 
and finding Saxons in the eaſtern Parts of W:/tphalia, have 
imagined they were a different People from thoſe inhabitin 
on the Rhine. Juſt as if ſpeaking of the Francs, I ſhoul 
make different Nations of Thoſe that conquered Gau and 
Thoſe that ſettled in the Narbonnaſe. However this be, 
it is certain when the Britons ſent to deſire their Aſſiſtance, 
the Saxons were in Poſſeſſion of We/iphalia, Saxony, Eaſt 
and W:t-Frizeland, Holland and Zealand. 

I could wiſh the Origin of the Saxons were as well 
known as their Conqueſts : it would be a Pleaſure to give 
here an Abſtract of their Hiſtory to the Time of their ſet- 
tling in Great-Britain. But the thing is impoſſible, ſuch 
Obſcurity do we meet with in the Authors that have ſtudied 
this Subject. Some take up the Saxons at the Tower 0 
Babel, and leading them from Country to Country, ſettie 
them at laſt in Saxony, ſo called from them. Others derive 
them from the Sacæ or Saſſones of Aſia, mentioned by 
Pliny. There are who will have them to be originally 
from Perſia, becauſe of the Aſſinity between ſeveral Saxon 
and Perſian Words (1). But they that are willing to ſpare 
the Pains of ſo laborious a Search, are content to begin 
their Hiſtory from the time of their coming forth from the 
Cimbrian Cherſmeſis. It is not impoſſible, perhaps, to re- 
concile moſt of the Opinions concerning this Matter, tho 
ſeemingly very different, if Regard be had to the Times of 
their ſeveral Migrations. But ſince, in the main, Con- 
jectures only are to be had, it is better to proceed at once 
to what is more certain. 


The Saxons had for ſome time been in poſſeſſion of the 7% 4 


Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, when driven thence by the Goths, 
{= whom that Peninſula was called Gothland or Jui- 
and) they came and ſ*ttled in Germany, in the Parts now 
called Lower-Saxony. Between that Country and the 
Cherſoneſus, were a People known by the Name of Angles, 
inhabiting about S/eſwick in Hol/tein. Probably the little 
Country of Anglen in thoſe Parts was ſo named from them, 


ſays, thas Fader, Muder, Broder, Tutchter, Band, and the like, are Rill uſed in the Perfien Language, in the ſame Senſe as | 


or 
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* 


* 
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or they from the Country (1). However this be, the Angles 
joining with the Saxons when they came out of the Cher- 
aneſus to make Conqueſts in Germany, became in a manner 
but one Nation with them. Though, doubtleſs from the 
major Part, they were generally called Saxons, yet they 
had ſometimes the compound Name of Anglo-Saxons gi- 
ven them. Great Numbers of Gaths mixed likewiſe with 
them to ſhare in their Conqueſts. Theſe are called Mites (a) 
by Bede, and commonly known by the Name of Jutes, 
or (which is the ſame) Goths, It can hardly be doubted 
that theſe three Nations were united before their coming 
into Britain, when we conſider the good Underſtanding 
between them all the while they were employed in efta- 
bliſhing themſelves in the Iſland, as will be ſeen in the 
Courſe of this Hiſtory. It will be found that they acted 
always in concert ; that their Intereſts were never different, 
and that the Government ſettled by them, is a clear Evi- 
dence, they looked upon themſelves as one and the ſame 
People. 
Frmelegyof The true Etymology of the Name Saxon is as difficult 
tbe Name of to be diſcovered as their Origin. They that derive them 


the Saxon. from the Sacæ of Aſia, are indeed at no great loſs in this 


Point. But the moſt common Opinion is, that the Word 
Saxon comes from Seax, which in their Language ſignifies 
a kind of Meapon or Sword. They had two ſorts, a long 
one worn by their Side or at their Back ; and anothet 
ſhorter, ſerving for a Bayonet or Dagger, They were both 
in the Shape of a Cutlace (3). ; 
Mamerzond Not to dwell too long upon Conjectures, I ſhall _ 
Groerment ſneak of their Manners, Government and Religion. It 
of theSaxons. ſuffices to obſerve, that in their Cuſtom and Manners, 
they very much reſemble the antient Germans, as deſcribed 
by Tacitus. They were naturally brave and warlike 
both by Land and Sea, witneſs their many Conqueſts. 
But to their Enemies they were ſevere and cruel, eſpeci- 
ally to their Priſoners of War, whom they ſacrificed to 
their Gods. = a | 
Nice Go Their Dominions were divided into twelve Govern- 
vernment» ments or Provinces, each of which had a Chief or Head 
Verſtegan, Accountable to the General-Aſſembly of the Nation. In 
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Book I. The State of the BatTisn-Cuuncu. 


time of War they choſe a General who commanded their 
Armies, and was inveſted with almoſt Sovereign Power : 
but at the End of the War, his Authority, like that of the 
Roman Dictator, ceaſed. The Center of their Empire 
was at Brunſwick. 
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As for their Religion, it was the ſame with that of the Their Re! 


other northern Nations, and ſome Part of Germany. The“ 


Britiſh Saxons embraced Chriſtianity about the End of the 
ſixth, or Beginning of the ſeventh Century. But thoſe 
that remained in Germany were not converted *till the 
ninth, by the Care or rather Violence of Charlemain, by 
whom they were ſubdued. Their principal Gods before 
their Converſion were the Sun, Mem, Tuiſco, Maden, 
Ther, Friga or Frea, and Seater. To theſe were con- 
ſecrated the ſeven Days of the Week, as appears by the 
preſent names of theſe Days among the Germans, Flemings, 
and Engliſh. Tuiſco is ſaid to be the Grandſon of Faphet, 
and to have peopled firſt the North of Europe. Teutch, 
as the Germans call themſelves, is probably derived from 
Tuiſco. The God Thor, from whence comes the Word 
Thunder or Dunder, was the ſame among the Saxons as 
2 among the Romans, that is to ſay, the Thunderer. 

aden was the God of War, becauſe under his Conduct 
the firſt Saxons came forth from their Country, and made 
large Conqueſts. Their chief Families conſidered him as 
their Founder, and gloried in being deſcended from him. 
Probably however there were two of this Name, that are 
often confounded ; one more antient, worſhipped as a God, 
another not ſo old, from whom ſprung the Families of the 
Saxon Leaders, There are till in England ſome Footſteps 
of the Name of aden in Thoſe of ſeveral Places, as 
Wanſdike, Wansborough, &c. which are Contractions of 
Widens-dike and Waodens-borough. Fræa the Wife of aden 
was the Venus of the Saxons. She was worſhipped in the 
Shape of an Hermaphrodite, as being Goddeſs of both Sexes. 
Ermenſwol, the ſame as Mercury, was another of their 
Gods, with others common to them with all the northern 
Nations. This is the beſt and cleareſt Account I could 
meet with of the Saxons, whom the Britons, by Vertigern's 
Advice, called in to their Aſſiſtance. 
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T H E 


STATE of the BRITISH-CHURCH, 


FROM 


The Converſion of the BRIT ONS, 


F TER Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in the World, 
the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Affairs of Kingdoms 
were ſo interwoven, that there was no know- 

ing the one, without being acquainted with the 
other. It is nece therefore to add to our Hiſtory, a 
general Kgowledge of the Progreſs of the Chriſtian Religion 
in Great-Britain. I intend to do this from time to time, 
by ſhort Abſtracts, ſhewing the Situation of the Affairs of 
the Church in every Century, and withal their Relation to 
thoſe of the State. But as I ſhall not have occaſion to ſpeak 


Bate of the 
Chzrcb, 


{1) This Country (Camden obſerves) reaching into the more inland Parts of 


to the Calling in f the SAX ONS. 


of the Engliſh Church before the Converſion of the Angl:- 
Saxons, it will not be improper to repreſent firſt the State 
of the Britih Church under the Romans. 


Before the Birth of our Saviour, the Britons, like the 73 Stare of 


reſt of the World, the Fews only excepted, were gro/5 
if their own Hiſtorians are to be cred had as many 


and as extravagant ones as the Agyptians themſelves. An- 
date the Goddeſs of Victory, was one of their principal 


, at ſo great a Diſtance from the Sea, we muſt ſeck ſome other Place 


where to ſeat our Angles ; and Bede has directed us to look for them between the Saxon and Futes, «© The Angles (ſays be) come ovt of that Country, 
„ which is called Angulzs, and is ſaid from that time to lie waſte, between the Countries of the Futes and Saxons.” Seeiti between Fuitland and Holja- 


rig (the ancient Seat of the Sagem) there is a ſmall Province in the Ki 


of Denmark under the City of Flemſburg called at this Day Angel, which Lin- 


webergius in his Epiſtles terms Little- England, I am pretty well aſſured, fays Camden, that I have found the ancient Seat of our Forefathers 3 and that from 
this very Place the Angles came into our Iflahd, «« Old Anglia (ſays Ethelwerd an ancient Author) is fituated between the Saxons and Giots, the Capital 
„% Town whereof is called in Sexon, Sleftoick, but by the Danes, Haithby,”* In the very ſame place, Ptolemy ſeerhs th ſat the Sexons, 50 that the middlo- 


age Poet is probably in the right, 


—— Saxonia protulit Anglos ; 
Hoe patet in lingu3, niveoque colote 


Their Riſe to Saxony the Angles owe 1 
"Their AN and native Whiteneſs ſhow, 


(2) Soit le in the old Edition of Bede; but in Mr, Whelock's, inſtead of Yitis there is Futis. 


(3) This Etymology gave occaſion to theſe Verſes in Engelbuſtus : 


Quippe brevis gladius apud illos Saxa vocatur, 
Unde fibi Sexo nomen traxille putatur. 


Camden approves of the Conjectute of thoſe learned Germans, who imagine 


The Saxon People did, as me believe, 
Their Names Saxa, à ſhort Sword, receive, 


that the Saxons are deſcended from the Sac, the moſt conſiderable People in 


A a, that they are ſo called, as if one ſhould lay, Sacaſones, that is, Sons of the Sac; and that out of Scythia or Sarmatia Aftatica, they came by little 
and little into Ezrope along with the Getes, the Suewi and the Daci, this in my Judgment (ſays Camden ) deſerves credit the beſt of any other. But his Anno- 
tator obſerves, This Original of the Saxons from the Sat of Al may be thought too far fetched, unleſs there were ſome fair hiſtorical Accdunt, how the 
Saxons came to be propagated by thoſe Sacæ, and no ſuch Account being given, it may ſeem to be little more than a poſſibility, Nor may that other Original 
from the ſhort Swords called Sachs, ſeem altogether vain, when it is conſidered, that the Quirities had their Name from Quiris, a ſhort Spear ; and the Scy- 
tbian from Seytton, to ſhoot with a Bow, Tacitus alſo ſpeaking of ſome of the Northern Germans, ſays, © That the common Badges they wear, are round 
% Shields and ſhort Swords; and the Arm of Saxony ts this Day, as Pentanus obſerves, are two ſhort Swords a-croſs, See Camd, Vol. I. p. CLVI. 


Deities. 


the Britiſh 


Idolaters, They not only worlbipped /afſ Gods, but, — 
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Deities (1). They had alſo Gods, to whom they attri- 
buted the ſame Powers the Greeks and Romans did to their 
polls and Diana, But ſeeing the Druids, who had the 
ſole Management of Religions Aﬀairs, never committed 
any of their Myſteries to Writing, it is no wonder we 
know nothing more concerning their Worſhip and Ceremo- 
nies, than wliat has already been taken notice of in the 
Introduction. 

The Conver- Though it be difficult to know the preciſe time, yet all 

122 agree the Goſpel was preached in Great-Britain ſoon after 

Uſher, our Saviour's Death. But thoſe who place this Event in 


OT the Reign of Tiberius, don't conſider the firſt Gentile, 


Stillinefleet, Cornelius, was not converted *till the year of our Lord 40, 


Orig. Brit, that is, three Years after the Death of that Emperor. Ba- 
ronius, upon the queſtionable Authority of Simeon Metaphra- 
fies (2), which he himſelf juſtly rejects on ſeveral other 
Occaſions, ſays, St. Peter firſt preached to the Britons. This 
Cpinion is the more improbable, beauſe it is certain St. 
Peter performed the Office of an Apoſtle chiefly in the 
Eaſtern Countries. Others affirm, that Simon Aeletes, one 
of the twelve Apoſtles, undertook the Converſion of the 
Britons. Nicephorus Calliſtus (3), Dorotheus, in his Synep/is, 
and the Greek Kalendar (4) ſay, this Apoſtle was crucified 
and buried in Britain, At the ſame time we find in the 
Roman Martyrology, and in thoſe of Bede, Aden, and Uſu- 
ard, that St. Simon ſuffered Martyrdom in Perſia. 
Waether the i he moſt current Opinion for ſome time was, that J. 
fe ſeph of Arimathea ſirſt preached to the Britons, I ho this 
Toth of? Tradition, ſupported by the ſole Teſtimony of William of 
Arimathea. Malmsbury, a Writer of the XIIth Century, ſtands upon 
Malm. de no better Foundation than thoſe above-mentioned, it has 
2 however been deemed inconteſtable. Malmsbury, in proof 
Ecclet, of the Antiquity of the Church of Glaffon or Glaſſenbury, 
ſays, after Freculphus, that upon the Martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen, the Apoſtles were diſperſed throughout the whole 
World. St. Philip (continues the Hiſtorian) at his coming 
among the Francs, ſent twelve of his Diſciples, with Jo- 
ſeph of Arimathea as their Head, to propagate the Goſpel in 
Grem̃- Britain, where they arrived in the Year of our Lord 
61. After ſome Oppoſition, from the Inhabitants, a cer- 
tain King gave them a little Spot of Ground, ſurrounded 
with Fens and Buſhes to dwell in. Not long after, two 
other neighbouring Kings having allowed them twelve Hide 
of Land for their Subſiſtence, the Angel Gabriel commanded 
them from God, to build a Church in a Place now called 
Glaſton, but at that time Inſwitrin (5). This Church was 
finiſhed in the Year 63, and as the Hiſtorian adds, was 
dedicated by our Saviour himſelf, as a Mark of Diſtinction, 
to the Virgin Mary. In proof of this Relation in the 
firſt Place, is produced a Manuſcript Chronicle in the 
Abbey of Glaſſenbury, in which it appears that the King's 
Name, who made the firſt Preſent to Foſeph, was Arvira- 
gus. To this may be anſwered, that indeed Juvenal men- 
tions a Britth King by that Name in the Reign of Domi- 
tian. But this is nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs it can be 
proved that Arviragus lived in the time of Nero, ſince it is 
ſuppoſed the Land the Church ſtood upon was given to 
Foſeph in the Year 61. In the next place is alledged St. 
Patrick's Charter, wherein it is ſaid, that Glaffon Church 
was founded by twelve Diſciples of St. James and St. Phi- 
lip the Apoſtles. But beſides ſeveral Marks of Forgery, 
there is no mention in this Charter of Jaſeph of Arimathea. 
In the third place is produced a Charter of Ina King of the 
IV:/t-Saxons, who lived in the VIIIth Century, which makes 
the Church of Gla/tmm the moſt antient of all the Britiſb 
Churches. But neither in this Charter, whoſe authentick- 
neſs is ſtill more queſtionable, is there any mention of Je- 
ſebb. To ſtrengthen all theſe Proofs, a Charter of Henry II, 
King of England is produced, wherein King Henry aſſures 
us, that upon Examination he found it well atteſted, that 
the Church of Glaſſenbury was founded by the Diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, and conſecrated to the Virgin Mary by Feſus 
Chri/? himſelf. But this Aﬀertion of King Henry, being 
grounded unly upon the foregoing Proofs, is not to be re- 
garded. Moreover it is certain, that the Francs were un- 
known, at the time St. Philip is ſaid to come into their 
Country. Beſides, Euſebius and ſeveral others affirm, that 
this Apoſtle went and preached in Phrygia, and ſuffered 
N. Collier's Martyrdom at Hierapolis, Then for the Fhdelands given 
Eccleſ. Hi. to the Diſciples of the Apoſtles, the Word de alone is a 
ſufficient Refutation of that Story, fince it is a Saxon 
Term; and every one knows the Saxons came not to Bri- 


tain *till the Year 449. I think it needleſs to dwell any 


(1) She bad a famous Temple at Camelodunum. Tyr, 


Vol. I. 


longer upon this Subject. Whoever has a Mind to ſee the 
Reaſons more at large againſt this Tradition of Joſeph of 
Arimathea, will find them in Collizy's Eccleſiaſtical Hikors, 

Though the exact time of the Converſion of the Britons 


The Britong 


be uncertain, it is very probable the Goſpel was preached were con- 


in the Iſland not long after the Death of Chriſt, Theodoret 
aſſures us, the Britons were converted by the Apoſtles, 


verted 


after the 
; ah of 


Euſebius ſpeaking of the Dangers the Apoſtles were ex- Cbrift. 


poſed to in propagating the Goſpel in the moſt remote Coun- 
tries, mentions among the reſt, the Britih Iſles. Now 
the likelieſt time to be aſſigned ſor the Converſion of the 
Britons, if it was in the Apoſtles Days, is that between the 
Victory of Claudius and the Defeat of Boadicea. For at 
the time of the General Revolt, there were in the Iſland 
above 80,000 Romans, among whom very probably were 
ſome Chriſtians; the Goſpel having now got footing in 
many places, particularly at Rome, Upon this Suppoſition, 
there is no Abſurdity in aſſerting with ſeveral modern Au- 
thors, that St. Paul firſt preached the Goſpel in Britain. 
It is certain this Apoſtle, in the eight Years between his 
firſt Impriſonment at Rome, and his Return to Fer»ſalem, 
propagated the Chriſtian Religion in ſeveral Places, eſpe- 
cially in the I gſiern Countries. He informs us of his De- 
ſign of going to Spain; and it is not unlikely but his Deſire 
of converting the Britons might carry him into their Iſland. 
This Opinion may be ſupported by the Teſtimony of Ve- 
nutius Fortunatus in his Poem upon the Life of St. Martin, 
where he ſpeaks of the Travels of St. Paul (6). But after 
all, theſe are only Conjectures, and of no other uſe but to 
make it more credible that the Goſpel was planted in Bri- 
tain ſoon after the Death of our Lord. 


But ſuppoſing this Opinion were proved beyond all 


Stillingfleet, 


Grig, Brit, 


The Conve - 


Diſpute, it may be preſumed the Chriſtian Faith had taken n King 


no deep Root in the Iſland; fince, according to ſeveral - 


Authors, Lucius a Britiſh King, ſent Ambaſladors to Pope 
Eleutherius to deſire him to ſend over ſome Miſimaries to 
inſtruct him in the Chriſtian Religion. Now is it likely 
that Lucius ſhould ſend ſo far for what he might have had 
in his own Country, had there been at that time any 
Churches, or even any conſiderable number of Chriſtians 
in Britain? However this be, Lucius having ſome Know- 
ledge of the Chriſtian Religion, and deſiring to be more 
fully inſtructed, ſends Elwan and Medwin to Hleutherius 
the twelfth Biſhop of Rome, to crave the wanted Aſſiſt- 
ance. Eleutherius very joyfully embraces the Opportunity 
of replanting Chriſtianity in Great-Britain, where proba- 
bly it had been rooted out by the Violence of Perſecutions. 
He immediately ſets about inſtructing Elwan and Medwin 
the two Ambaſſadors ; and after baptizing and conſecrating 
them Biſbeps, ſends them back to their own Country. By 
their Means the Goſpel flouriſhed again in Britain, where 
it afterwards ſpread far and wide. I omit the many things 
that are ſaid of this Lucius, particularly his building great 
Numbers of Churches in London, becauſe it is not likely 
the Romans would ſuffer it. Neither ſhall I ſay any 
thing of his Travels, wherein he is ſaid to convert ſeveral 
Nations, eſpecially the, Griſons, in whoſe Country he was 
martyred, there being no Grounds for theſe Things. It 
is poſſible however, ſome Chriſtian named Lucius might 
2 the Goſpel to the Griſens, and ſuffer Martyrdom at 
ire. 

From the Converſion of Lucius to the Dioclyſſan Perſe- 
cution, the Zcelefiaftical Hiſtory of Britain is intirely un- 
known. Itis very probable however, that during that In- 
terval of eight Years, the Chriſtian Religion made great 
Progreſs in the land, as appears from Tertullian, Origen, 
Bede, and Gildas, But what puts the thing out of all 
diſpute, is, the Multitude of Britth Martyrs that ſuffered 
during the dreadful Perſecution under Diocleſian and Maxi- 
nunian his Collegue. Among theſe Martyrs St. Alban con- 


ucius, 


Bede, I. 1. 
C 44 


verted at Verulam (7) by a Prieſt, whom he had harboured > 4 Bri 
in his Houſe, is reckoned the firſt. He was followed by cih Marty*- 


a great many more, as Hiſtory informs us. How well in- 


Chriſtians, he could not, whilſt Governor of Britain, diſ- 
penſe with Edi&s of the Emperors, having then the Title 
of Cæſar only, which gave him no Power to oppoſe their 
Laws. But as ſoon as he came to the Empire, he put a 
ſtop to this violent Perſecution, and gave the Chriſtians 
ſome reſpite. Conſtantine his Son did yet more, for under 
him the Chriſtian Religion flouriſhed throughout the Roman 
Empire, particularly in Great-Britain, where ſome pretend 
he was born, 


24. | 
(2) A Writer of the Xth Century, ſo called from the Writing the Lives of the Saints, He wat a Lay-man. | 
(3) A Greek Hiſtorian of the XIVth Century. He wrote an Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, of which there is only extant to the Year 610. 


(4) Or Martyrology. 


(5) Called afterwards from him St. Aan. Ropin, 


(5) That is, in the Britiſh Language, The Toxon of Glaſs, Gloſton or Glaſs-tows means the ſaras in EU. Rupin. L 


(6) Tranſit & Oceanum, vel qui facit Inſula Portum, 
Quaſque Britanous habet tanat, G 


ue ultima Thule, Raepin, 


Gildas, N. 8. 


clined ſoever Conflantius Chlorus might be to favour the Cy 1. 1, 
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Book I. 


— N affirm there were Briti/h Biſhops at the Council of Nice in 
Spelman, 1, 325+ But though this cannot be ſufficiently proved, it is 
n not at all unlikely, ſince twenty two Years after there were 
Sulp. Sever. for certain three Britiſh Biſhops at the Council of Arles (1) ; 
Hiſt. Ec. I a. af there were alſo ſome at the Council of Ariminum in 359, 

but ſo poor that -their Charges were born by their Bre- 


Tb Britiſh thren (2). Their ſigning at this Council the Confeſſion of 
%% Faith, wherein the Term Conſub/lantial was omitted, gave 
wich Occaſion to ſome to imagine that Arianiſin was ſpread in 
Arianiſm. Britain. But a modern Author has made it appear that 


Stilliogfiect- the Faith of the Britiſh Church was the ſame in this Re- 
ſpe& both before and after this Council, which had not 
the Effect the Hereticks promiſed themſelves. 


Pelagianiſm The Britiſſ Church was much more juſtly accuſed of 
2 Pelagianiſm. Certain it is, ſeveral Biſhops were ſeduced, 
rung . 


not by Pelagius himſelf, who, though a Native of Britain, 
never returned to propagate his Errors, but by Agricela one 
of his Diſciples. The Orthodox Biſhops perceiving the In- 
fection to ſpread, ſent to deſire their Brethren in Gaul to 
aſſiſt them in confuting this Her. The Gauliſb Prelates 
touch'd with the Danger of the Britiſ Church, met in 
Council, and deputed Germanus Biſhop of Auxerre, and 
Lupus Biſhop of Troye to go and aſſiſt their Brethren in Bri- 
tain, At Verulam, in a Conference with the Pelagians, 
they defended the Truth with ſuch Strength and Evidence, 
that they turned many from their Errors. But after their 
Departure, the Heretichs gaining Ground again, Germanus 
was defired once more to come over. Though he was now 


Orig. Brit. 


Bede, I, I 
c. 14. 


Id. c. 41. 
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Progreſs of Aﬀter this happy Change the Chriſtians multiplied ex- 
the Cbrifnan ceedingly, and the Iſland abounded with Churches. Some 


29 


very old, he undertook a ſecond Voyage into Britain, in 
Company with Severus Biſhop of Troye. Germanus de- 
ſpairing to convince the Hereticks by Arguments, becauſe 
of their Obſtinacy, cauſed the Edict of Valentinian III, that 
condemns all Hereticks to Baniſhment, to be put in Exc- 
cution againſt them. Before he left Britain, he erected 
Schools, which produced afterwards many Biſhops famous 
for their Learning and Piety. 

From this time to the Arrival of the Saxoms we know Crupirn: 
but little of the Affairs of the Britiſß Church. No doubt hays wap 
the frequent Wars with the Pi#7s and Scots, by deſtroying Ca ef 
their Churches, and what is worſe, by introducing a Cor- “ Mi/c+ 
ruption of Manners among the Clergy as well as Laity, were 
very prejudicial to-the Chriſtians. However, if we may Gildas,n.1g, 
believe Gildas and Bede, it was not ſo much the Wars as the Rede, I. 1. 
exceſſive Plenty immediately after the Famine, that cor- 
rupted the Manners of the Britons. "The People, ſay theſe 
Hiſtorians, from a State of extreme Want, being on a ſud- 
den ſurrounded with Plenty, abandoned themſelves to all 
manner of Wickedneſs. The quiet they enjoyed by their 
Peace with the northern Nations, was ſpent bs in ſinking 
deeper into Exceſs and Debauchery. The Clergy out- 
doing even the Laity, became exceeding vicious. Glut- 
tony, Drunkenneſs, Avarice, Luxury, reigning among 
the Eccleſiaſticts, they no longer preached to their Flocks 
the Precepts of the Goſpel, which they themſelves ſo little 
regarded. To this general Corruption, according to theſe 
two Hiſtorians, are to be aſcribed the Calamities which fell 
upon the Brit;/h Nation, and which are the Subject of the 
folowing Book. 


(x) The Council of Arles was in 314, about twelve Years before the Council of Nice, The three Biſhops are ſuppoſed to be Thoſe of London, York, and 


probably Caerleon. They had with them a Prieſt and a Deacon. 


(2) Du Pin lays, the Biſhops of France and Britain choſe rather to bear their own Expences than accept of the Emperor's Allowance, which they thought 
was beneath them. But it is more likely they accepted of the Emperor's Allowance, fince they were but poorly endow'd under the Reman Emperors, And 
this perhaps may be the Nan why we find Jo few of them at any of thoſe Councils that were held beyond the Seas, 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
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B O O K II. 


From the Arrival of the Saxons to the Retreat of the BRI roxs into Wales, Containing 
: about the Space of a Hundred and Thirty Years. 


N a deſperate Diſeaſe, a deſperate 
Remedy is us'd without ſcruple, be- 
cauſe the Benefit only is conſider'd 
that may be receiv'd by it. The 
Britons, tho' frequent Sufferers by 
the Incurſions of the Saxoms, fix'd 
their Thoughts ſolely on the Valour 
of that Nation, believing them alone 
capable of freeing them from their 
preſent Calamities. Had there been a Choice to make, 
perhaps they would have weighed the Inconveniences as 
well as Conveniences of calling in the Saxons to their Aid, 
But as they had no other Courſe to' take, they never at- 
tended to what a juſt Fear might have ſuggeſted to them. 
Beſides, Vortizern ſtrove to divert them from the Conſide - 
rations that might have induc'd them to alter their Reſo- 
lution, by carefully diſplaying the Advantages that would 
be procut'd by the Aſſiſtance of the Saxons. By feedin 

their Hopes with his flattering Speeches, he prevent 


cc your ſelves, or better able to protect us. Grant but 
% our Requeſt, and in return we offer all that a rich 
and fertile Country, ſuch as ours is, can afford. Put 
what Price you pleaſe on our Protection : We ſhall 
ſubmit to what 'Terms you yourſelves ſhall judge rea- 
ſonable, provided by your Aid we are enabled to drive 
the Enemy out of our Country.” (1) | 

The Britons having thus declared the Cauſe of their 
coming, the Saxon General return'd this ſhort Anſwer ; 
«© Be aſſured the Saxons will ſtand by you in your preſſing 
* Neceſſities,” So favorable an Anſwer inſpiring the denn. 
Ambaſladors with hopes of Succeſs in their Negotiation, 4. Rs, p 
they us'd their utmoſt Endeavours to bring it to a ſpeedy Hunt. U.: 
Concluſion. At laſt they had the Satisfaction to obtain an Nee, l.. 
Aid of nine thouſand Men, on certain Terms, the prin- © '” 
cipal whereof was, That the Saxons ſhould be put in 


Poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Thanet, adjacent to Kent, where 


them from maturely reflecting on the Conſequences of 


their Proceedings. Every Man therefore being wholly 
intent upon freeing himſelf from the preſent Evils, the 
Ambaſſadors were ſent away in all haſte, and the Nego- 
tiation ſtrongly recommended to their Care, on the Succeſs 
whereof entirely depended, as they imagin'd, the Safety of 
their Country. The Dominion of the Saxons reach'd then 
to the German Ocean, and their Conqueſts had been car- 
ried even into Zealand, Upon the Arrival of the Briti/h 
Ambaſſadors, Mitigiſil, General of the Saxons, having cal- 
led an Aſſembly to hear what they had to propoſe, the 
Head of the Ambaſſy made the following Speech: 


4 Illuſtrious and Generous Saxons, the Britons, harraſs'd 
and oppreſs'd by the continual Inroads of the Pics and 
„ Scots, their Neighbours and Enemies, ſent us to you to 
«© implore your Aſſiſtance. The Fame of your Victories 
«© has reach'd our Ears. We are ſenſible your Arms are 
e irreſiſtible, and therefore are come to ſue for your Pro- 
<«« tection. Britain for many Years made a conſiderable 
„ Part of the Roman Empire; but our Maſters having 
« abandon'd us, we know no Nation more powerful than 


(1) Witechind, a Saxon Hiſtorian, puts theſe Words in the Mouth of the Brit; Ambaſſadors, and it can't be denied that they are very natural, conſidering 


they were to land, and their Troops paid and maintain'd 
by the Britons. - 


Britain was not unknown to the Sexons. They had Ti Seng. 
long before begun to render themſelves formidable to th Hee? of ſatin 


Eaſtern Coaſts of the Iſland, where they had even made i Britain. 


ſeveral Deſcents. If they had not yet attempted any Geof Ne 


Conqueſts there, it was becauſe Thoſe they had under- 

taken on the Continent were thought to be of more Im- 
portance. It may be too, as they were hitherto ignorant 

of the Weakneſs of the Britons, they were afraid of in- 
gaging in any great Enterprize. However this be, the 
preſent Ambaſly, at ſuch a Juncture, was extremely pro- 

per to raiſe a Deſire to ſettle in their Country, The 
Britons were themſelves the Diſcoverers of their Weak- 

neſs, On the other Hand, the Saxons were now ſeated 

along the Coaſts of the German Ocean, from whence * 

might always have an Eye to what paſs'd in Britain. It 

is no wonder therefore, if without much Deliberation, they 
promis'd their Aſſiſtance to the Britons, ſince they intended 

to improve ſo fair an Opportunity of ſettling in the Iſ- 

land. Hengift and Horſa (2), both Sons of Witigi/il, Rias a 
were appointed to command the Troops deſigned for the Hen ＋ 
Aid of the Britons. —— 
Trot. 


the deplorable Condition of the Britons, Rapin, Witechind liv'd in the IXth Century, The abſolute Subjection in this Speech is thought to be more than the 
Rritons promis'd, it not being mention'd by Bede or Ecbeltverd, both Saxons, Their quarrelling with the Britons afterwards about their Pay, as Gildas ex- 
preſly fays, ſhews they came over as Mercenary Soldiers, See Note below from Geoffrey of Monmouth, p. 19. 

(2) Hengift ſignifies a Stone- Horſe, and Horſa a Horſe. It was uſual with the Saxons to give their Children the Names of Animals, Rapin. Hence a» 


mong us at this Day, the Names Lamb, Bear, Fox, Buck, &c, The Reman: had the ſame Cuſtom, witneſs Catulus, Aper, &c. 


Hengift * 
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Book II. 


' Hengift was about thirty Vears old. He firſt bore Arms 
under his Father Mitigiſil; after which, for his Improve- 
ment in the Art of War, he went and ſerved in the Roman 
Armies, where the Emperors generally kept ſome Saxon 
Troops in their Pay. "I his young Warrior was endowed 
with all the neceſſary Qualifications for accompliſhing the 
Undertaking, committed to his Management. His Valour 
and Experience, the Solidity of his Judgment, his Addreſs, 
his eaſy and engaging Behaviour, warranted in ſome Mea- 
ſure his Succeſs. All theſe excellent Qualities determined 
the Saum General to procure for his Son fo fair an occaſion 
to diſplay his Talents. As for his Brother Horſa, nothing 
particular is ſaid of him. 

The Saxons, notwithſtanding their Promiſe, did not 
think proper to ſend over at once ſo conſiderable a Body 
of Forces as nine thouſand men, into a Country but im- 
perfectly known to them. Wherefore, pretending the reſt 
were not ready by reaſon of their great Diſtance from the 
Place of Imbarkation, they cauſed only a Part to be put 
on board three Veſſels (1) The very Name of theſe Veſ- 
ſels plainly enough demonſtrates they could hold but a very 
inconſiderable Number (2). The Hiſtorians have not ex- 
preſly marked the Place of this firſt Imbarkation. It may 
very probably be conjectured to have been in Zealand, as 
Fyndivs, that Country was then in the Poſſeſſion of the Saxons, Be- 
Chron. Zel. ſides it would have been difficult to chuſe a more conve- 

nient Place, or one nearer the Iſle of Thanet, where theſe 
Forces were to land. wg 

Vertigern, having his own, much more than the Nati- 
on's Intereſt at Heart, was highly delighted with the Suc- 
ceſs of his Ambaſſy. He was not ignorant how his Sub- 
jets ſtood affected towards him. And this no leſs than the 
Defire of repulſing the common Enemy had moved him to 
ſue for the Aſſiſtance of the Saxons, flattering himſelf that 
he ſhould eaſily engage theſe Foreigners to grant him a 
particular Protection. With this View and ExpeCtation 
he goes to the Sea-ſide, and waits their coming, to pre- 

poſſeſs them in his Favour, by his Civility and Reſpect. 

Mean while Hengi/t and Horſa ſetting fail, arrive at 
Ebbesfleet in the Iſle of Thanet, Theſe firſt Saxen Troops 
are ſaid by moſt Hiſtorians to land in the Year 449, though 
by ſome this Event is placed a few Years ſooner or later. 
Vertigern receives his new Friends with extraordinary Ca- 
reſſes, putting them immediately in poſſeſſion of the Iſle 
according to Agreement. When they had refreſhed them- 
ſelves a little, he led them againſt the Pids and Scots that 
Firf battle were advanced as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire. In the 
berzween the firſt Battle, the Iſlanders, according to Cuſtom, began with 


Hengiſt's 
C boratter, 
Verſteg. 


440. 
The Satons 
arrive in 
Britain. 
Sax, Ann. 
Huntingd. 
Þ 399» 


dees throwing their Darts, which made but little Impreſſion on 
bel.. warlike Troops that deſpiſed that way of fighting. The 


Saxons having ſtood this firſt Charge without the leaſt Mo- 
tion, advanced in good Order, and coming to cloſe fight, 
uickly routed Enemies already terrified by their very 
Looks The northern Men frighted at the Sight of theſe 
Foreigners, and forc'd to engage in a different Manner from 
what they were uſed 'to, made but a faint Reſiſtance, and 
ſoon left their new Enemies in poſſeſſion of the Field of 
Battle. Their future Attempts had no better Sueceſs, and 
in all their Encounters with the Saxons, they were conti- 
Malm. 1, 1. nually worſted. Being quite difcouraged by theſe frequent 
Defeats, they abandon their Conqueſts by degrees, and 
retire into their own Country, dreading nothing ſo much 


as engaging with the Saxons. 


Vortigern Vortigern was overjoyed to ſee his Projects ſucceed thus 
7% Hen- far ſo happily. But his main Point, the winning the Sax- + 
9 ons to his particular Intereſt, was yet unexecuted. To 
Lincoln, that end, he preſents the two Saxon Brothers with ſome 
© Lands in Lincoln/bire, where they gave the Enemies the 
3. c. 2. firſt repulſe (3). But if Vertigern was purſuing his Ends, 
Lerch. Hengiſi was no leſs mindful of his own Intereſt. The Mo- 


Clan. Reg. ment he perceives the Weakneſs of the Britons, he enter- 
. tains Hopes of procuring a Settlement in Britain, and be- 
gins to lay his Meaſures accordingly. But he muſt pro- 
ceed by degrees, and find means to execute his Deſign, 
without diſcovering his Intentions. The Lands given him 
by Hortigern, furniſh him with an Opportunity to cauſe the 
Britons to fall into the Snare he intends to lay for them. 
He repreſents to the King, that the Service he was doing 
the Britons in the North, keeping him at a Diſtance from 
the Iſle of Thanet, he had no place to ſecure the Booty taken 
from the Enemies, and therefore had reaſon to fear that 


(1 Geo rey of Menmouth ſays, theſe three Ships, full of a 


Men, ha 
drought before Yortigern, he retained them and their Troops 


in Saxon, is pronounced like ke, U. 


Lincoln, Geoff. Mon, I. 6. e. 13.” Rapin by miſtake quotes Nennius, 
| | (4) Accepitque ſolum facti de nomine Thongum 


Tauring quantum poterat circundare tergo. 


6) Ulitarpius, it ſeems, is the 


The BRITONS and SAXONS. 


in his Service, I. 6. c, 10. 
(2) They are call'd by the Hiſtorians in Latin, Ciule; in Daniſh, Tols: in Engliſh, Keel, 


general Name for their Ships, -n, neftrd lingud, langis uu —OIId. p. 7. Malm. p. 8. Bede, I. 1. c. 15, It muſt be noted, that ce, ci, 


pit. 
(5) Car, (in Saxon Thuang-cafter, in Welſh Caer- Egarry, both enifying the ſame T 


; only one who affirms ſhe was Hengift”s Niece, See Speed, p. 283. But Malmſbury, p. 9. 
ting. p. 310. Gref. Minm, I. 6. c. 1a. all agree in faying ſhe was Heng it's Daughter. pd | 


31 
whilſt he was employed in the northern Wars, he might 

be deprived of the Fruits of his Labours. For this Cauſe, 

he defires leave to build a little Fort ſomewhere on the 

Lands lately given him. Vortigern, who ſought all Occa- 

ſions to pleaſe him, readily complies with his Requeſt, If Hengit 
moſt of the Hiſtorians may be credited, he only deſired to 2 
wall in as much Land as an Ox-hide could ſurround, cage 
which being granted, he cut the Hide into ſmall Thongs, 

and encloſing with them a Space large enough for his pur- 

poſe, haſtily ran up a Fort, before the Britons had time to 

oppoſe it. This Circumſtance ſeems to be confirmed by 

the Name of the Fort itſelf, Thong-cafter (4), that is, the 

Caftle of Thongs (5). It may indeed be objected, that the 

Name of this Caſtle gave occaſion to apply it to the Sto | 
Tuſtin relates of Dido when going to build Carthage. But Juft. l. 18. 
on the other hand, Heng:/t whilſt he ſerved in the Roman 

Armies, might, very poſſibly, be informed of this Artifice 

of Dido's, and practiſe it in Britain. 

The Britons (ſeeing a Caſtle built in the Heart of their be Briton 
Country, begin to murmur againſt their King, and ſuſ- <-P/ain 
pect him of ſecretly favouring the Saxons. Theſe Mur- ern. 
murs gave Hengi/ff Opportunity, who had now div'd 
into Vortigern's private Intentions, to make an Advantage 
of that Prince's Circumſtances. He repreſents to him, 

That the Britons are grown ſo inſolent ſince their Deli- Hengin /. 
<< yerance from their Enemies, that they only wait an Op- /#: As 
<< portunity to rob him of his Crown, and give it to ano-ane- 37. 
«© ther. That this Intimation, coming from good Hands 
ought to make him ſenſible that the Rebellion of his 
Subjects is no leſs to be feared, than the Invaſion of the 

« Pitts and Scots; and therefore adviſes him to ſecure 

«< himſelf from the approaching Storm, by ſending for more 

* Saxons, and ftrengthning himſelf with their Aid againſt 

<* the ill Practices of his Subjects. The reſt of the Saxons, 

* (continues he) deſign'd for the Aſſiſtance of Britain, are 

all ready, and only wait your Orders.” Vortigern glad Vortigern 
ly embraces this Advice, which ſuits ſo well with his Prob? 
jects. Inftead of raiſing Objections, he himſelf preſſes the 

Saxon General to execute a Deſign which to him ſeems ſo 


advantagious. Hengiſt having thus obtain'd Vortigern's h ge. 
Conſent, deſires his Father Witigiſil to ſend over the reſt 57: into the 


of the Forces out of Hand. He acquaints him with the avons ro 


Fruitfulneſs of the Country, and Effeminacy of the In- 2 * 


habitants, aſſuring him, if the Saxons wiſely improved this Malm. 1. 1. 


Opportunity, they might hope for a Settlement in Britain, 


no leſs advantagious and glorious than what they enjoy'd 


in Germany. itigiſil, who had great Expectations from 70 Bd 4 7 


his Son's Expedition, ſends the deſired Supplies without“ 


Sax ns, with 


Delay. He equips ſixteen large Veſſels to tranſport the Eſcus and 
Forces, and with them ſends Eſcus and Rowena, eldeſt Son Rowena. 
and Niece (6) of Hengr/t. 


his ſecond Body of Saxons 
arriv'd in Britain in 450, about a Year after the firſt. 2 
As ſoon as the Britiſb Monarch and the Saxon General Vortigem 

ſaw themſelves thus ftrengthen'd, they behav'd in a very 2% engin. 
different Manner to the Britons from what they had done baugbrily _ 
before. Vortigern grown more powerful, renders himſelf the Britons, 
more abſolute. He treats his Subjects with great Haugh- Fler. Wis: 
tineſs, and thereby more ſtrongly confirms their Suſpicions 

of him. He even makes no ſcruple to aſſign Habitations 

for the New-comers, without ever adviſing with his Sub- 

jects. From that time a ſtrict Union is form'd between 
Vertigern and Hengift. They had need of each other for 

their mutual Defence againſt the Britons, who publickly 
expreſs'd their Diſcontent. 


1 


Mean while, Hengift forgot nothing that could promote Hengiſt Jays 
Above all, he ſtudies to know the Humour — 21 

and Character of Vortigern, and eaſily perceives Love and iin. 

Pleaſure to be his predominant Paſſion. Accordingly he 

lays a Snare, which he thinks, the Monarch can hardly 


. eſcape falling into. Having expreſs'd on ſeveral Occaſions, He invites 


his Acknowledgments for the many. Favours receiv'd at his ba- 


Hands, he intreats him to honour him with his Company dafter. 


at Thong-ca/ter, where he earneſtly deſires to entertain him, 


and ſhew him ſome Marks of his Reſpect and Gratitude. 
Vartigern readily accepts of this Invitation, conſidering it Vortigern 


as a freſh Means to ſtrengthen the Friendſhip contracted c . 


with the Heads of the Saxons, and which is ſo expedient 


for him. Hengift receives him with all the Reſpect due to 


a great King, his Friend and Benefactor. A ſplendid and 
exquiſite Entertainment is prepared for him, but nothing 


- pleaſes the Royal Gueſt ſo much as the young Rowena, the 


'd to come to Kent. by chance, and that the Generals Hengif and Herſa being 
Rapin, It is fad in Camden, p. exit. that Kiule was a 


6.3) Some ſay theſe Lands were in Kent, But Geoffrey ef Monmouth affirms, they were in Londeſ Regione, or rather Lindeſ in Lindſey, Lindum is Latin 


the Hiſt. « . in Latin Verſe. Ra 8 | 
A 4 — about ſix 48 from * Lincolnſhire, 
t. fm. p. 156. Hun- 


greateſt 


— — 


+: Tie HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


<< vorable Opportunity to execute the ill Deſigns they had 


greateſt Beauty of her time, Hengili her Uncle, under 

colour of doing Honor to Vortigern, but in reality that he 

might, during the Feaſt, feed his Eyes with ſo ovely an 

Object, ordered her to place herſelf juſt before the King, 

«rd fan is The Contrivance ſucceeded as Hengiſi expected. Vertigeru 
3 kceps his Eyes continually fix d on Rowena, who by her 
„ * Looks gives him to underſtand, ſhe is not inſenſible of the 
Honor he does her. Hengi/t perceiving with Joy the ſud- 

den Effect of Rowena's Charms on the King, is unwilling 

to give his growing Paſſion time to cool, He makes a 

Sign to his Niece, who immediately going to the Side- 

Board, fills a Gold Cup with Wine, and preſents it on 

Geoff, Mon, her Knees to the King, ſaying in her Language, Ziever 
i, 6, c. 12. Kyning, waſs heil, that is, Lord Ning, your Health. Vor- 
tizern agreeably ſurprized, turns to his Interpreter and asks 
what ſhe ſaid, and how he muſt anſwer her after the Saxon 
manner. Being informed, he looks very amorouſly on 
Knwena, and anſwers in Saxm, Drinck Heil, that is Do 
you your ſelf drink the Health. Whereupon, Rowena juſt 
putting the Cup to her Lips, preſents it to the King, who 
taking it, riſes up immediately and gives her a Salute. 
Rowena receives it in a very reſpectful manner, as ſenſible 
of the great Honour done her, and making a profound 
Reverence, withdraws, leaving the Monarch full of Love 
and Deſire. This may be called a very fatal Moment for 
Britain, as will be ſeen hereafter. So true it is, the greateſt 
Events ſpring ſometimes from Things that appear at firſt 
of very little Conſequence. | 
From that time Pertigers's Thoughts are wholly em- 
ployed how to ſecure the Poſſeſſion of Rowena. Tho! he 


He demands 
ber in Mar- 


riage, 


Heng cles, he demands her in Marriage. But Hengiſl, willing 

Faris Difi- by Difficulties to inflame the King's Deſires, anſwers, he 

lien. cannot, contrary to the Cuſtem of the Saxons, give his 

Niece to a Prince already married, adding, Rowena was 

not entirely in his diſpoſal z and the Princes of his Nation, 

and particularly his Father, would not perhaps ever conſent 

ſhe ſhould be married to a Chriſtian Prince, how honora- 

Vortizery ble ſoever the Alliance might be. But the amorous Vor- 

fnds means tigern, who burns with exceſſive Defire to enjoy Rowena, 

finds Expedients to overcome all theſe Difficulties. He 

begins with divorcing his Wife, by whom he had ſeveral 

Children. Then he promiſes Rowena the free Exerciſe 

of her Religion, and to ſtop the Mouths of the Saxon Prin- 

ces, whoſe Reproaches Hengift ſeems to fear, deviſes an 

He promiſes Expedient, (or perhaps it is ſuggeſted to him) by which, 

, as he imagines, he may reconcile Love and Policy. And 
Kent, this was to inveſt Hengiſt and Hor/arwith the Soverei 

of Kent, and give them leave to people it with Saxons... The 

Moment he came to this Reſolution, all Obſtacles began 

to vaniſh, and the politick Saxon, who had ſeem'd back- 

ward only to make the better Bargain, thought it time to 

Whereupen give his — He delivers therefore his Niece to the 

ee amorous Monarch, and takes Poſſeſſion of Kent, magnify- 

and Hengif ing this Proof of his Reſpect and Gratitude, as if the King 

rakes Poyeſ- were highly obliged to him. Vortigern was ſo blinded by 


2 bis Paſſion, that he thought himſelf a great Gainer by the 


GOP Mon. Exchange (1). This Agreement was made ſo privately, 


that Gorongus (2), Prince or Governor of Kent, was diſ- 
poſſeſſed before he could take any Meaſures to oppoſe it. 
So impatient was Yortigern to conclude this fatal Bargain 
be Britons In vain did the Britons murmur againſt this Marriage, 
„ and complain of the King's Bounty. Hengiſi, regardleſs 
— aof their Murmurs, ſtrengthened himſelf as much as poſſible 
in his new Sovereignty, conſidering withal of freſh means 

to aggrandize himſelf. But before he diſcovered his Inten- 
Pro tion, he wanted to be out of danger from the Britons, who 
G. Mon. 1.4, plainly ſhewed how they ſtood affected towards him. Ever 
Malm. + fince it was known he intended to ſettle in the Iſland 


Hengiſt 


as a profeſſed Enemy. 
Whilſt the Britons were venting 


ſeriouſly thinking of his Concerns. Tho' he had a good 
Body of Troops under his Command, that was not ſuf- 
ficient to enable him to execute his vaſt Projects. He 
thought it properer therefore to conceal them till he was 
in condition to declare his Intentions. The Situation 
[artigern was in, made him hope it was not impoſſible to 
make that Prince ſubſervient to his Deſigns, whilſt. he 
ſhould imagine he was labouring only for himſelf. To that 
end, he pretended to be more attach'd than ever to' his 
Perſon and Intereſt, and endeavoured by ſundry means to 


perſuade him he was entirely devoted to his Service. His daily, and had very much dreaded the Conſequences thereof. 
Aim was to induce him gradually by theſe Marks of Af- As ſoon as he ſaw the Britons in Emotion, heimprov'd the 


fection, to be wholly guided by his Counſels. When he 


thought he had ſufficiently gained his Confidence, he re- 


preſented to him, That his Subjects were diſpleaſed 
with him, and in all appearance waited only for a fa- 


(1) This Story of Rowena is the leſs authentick, for not being mentioned by Bede or Gildas, and related by Malwſbury as a R $2; 
ployment. 1 Langhorn, Chron, Reg, Ag. Rapin, mr; 81 : 
(3) He is faid by ſeveral to be Fon of Conftantine, behe aded by Henorizs, Rapin, 


(2) Camden takes Gorongus to be the Name of an Office or Em 


has a Wife, his Paſſion cauſing him to overlook all Obſta- 


they ſtrong enough to be in no great fear of any eee 
could no longer rely on him, or rather, look'd upon him dex 


their fruitleſs Com- 
plaints againſt their Monarch and the Saxons, Hengiſt was tinual Supplies from Germany without asking his Leave. 


without prompt and full payment, to do himſelf ſuſtice. 


free themſelves from theſe Forei 


Vol. I. 


„ form'd : That an Opportunity would infallibly offer 
«© when the Saxen Troops ſhould be employed in the 
* northern Wars; and then being deſtitute of the Aſſiſt- 
«© ance of his Friends, he would be in danger of being ex- 
pos d to the Inſults of thoſe that hated him: That he 
* thought himſelf obliged to acquaint him, his Subjects 
held Intelligence with Ambraſius Aurelianus, who was at 
„ the Court of Aldrom King of Armerica, and probably 
had conſpired to ſet that Prince on the Throne. There 
was ſome ground for Hengiſt's thus artfully hinting the 
Danger Portigern was in from Ambroſius. That Prince Ambrofine, 
was of Roman Extraction, and according to the general $;1;,,9.... 
Opinion, Son of one of the Monarchs elected by the Br:- Orig. p.319. 
tons after the Departure of the Romans (3). As he was very Gi p. 9. 
young when his Father died, his Youth ſcreened him from 
the Jealouſy of thoſe that aſcended the Throne immediately 
or ſhortly after, But it was otherwiſe when Yortigern came 
to the Crown, A ſtrong Party being form'd in favour of 
Ambreoſius, the new Monarch was ſo Flled with Suſpicions, 
that he ſought means to deſtroy the young Prince, The 
Danger Ambroſius was expoſed to obliging him to quit 
Britain, he retired to Aldroen his Relation, where he was 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to come and head his 
Party, This being the Caſe between Yortigern and Am- 
brojius, what the Saxon Prince ſaid could not but make 
deep Impreſſion on his Mind. 

By theſe continual Marks of a ſeemingly diſintereſted 
Friendſhip, Hengi/t led the Britiſh Monarch by degrees to 
ſeek of his own accord, the means he deſign'd to furniſh 
him with, namely, the ſending for a greater Number of 
Saxon Troops. His Aim was to put himſelf in condition 
to have nothing to fear from the Britons, and withal to be 
independent of the King; which he could not attain to but 
by the means he intended. Voertigern, deſpairing ever to 
regain the Affection of his Subjects, and conſidering Am- 
breſius, though abſent, as a very dangerous Rival, ſaw his 
whole Refuge lay in the Saxon Prince, whom he deemed 
his beſt Friend, and accordingly to him it was he applied 
for Advice and Aſſiſtance. Hengiſt tells him, „All the 
« Saxons in Britain are at his Devotion, , but their Num- 
„ber is too inconſiderable to protect him.“ Adding, 
„The Britons, in all likelihood, will not fail to ſhew Brit. Eil. 
& their Di whilſt the 8axens are in the North, “ 3 
and therefore he ſees but one way to ſecure the King 
from their Plots, which is, to ſend for more Saxons to 
be commanded by truſty Leaders, who will implicitly 
<< follow his Orders. This Advice being agreeable to Vor- 
tigern's Intentions, he immediately cloſes with it. Hengi/? 
promiſes to ſend the new Troops into the North, againſt 


the Pi4s and Scots, whilſt he ſtays himſelf in Kent to have 


an Eye upon the Male-contents. This Precaution ſeem'd 
very proper to prevent the Inſurrection of the Britons, who 


dy that means would be hemm'd in by the Saxen Forces. 
; #lengy/#' having obtained the King's Conſent, ſent for a 452. 


Fleet of forty Ships, conducted by Ocla his Brother, who Od 2 
brought with him his Son #buſa, and a great Number of Evula or 
Saxon Troops. Theſe New-Comers begin with raviſhing = ' wry 


the Orcedes, then making a Deſcent on the Coaſts of the with Sus 


Pits, oblige the Inhabitants to retire Northwards. As Ne 
ſoon as the Picls had thus deſerted part of their Country, Geoff Mak 


the Saxons ſeated themſelves there ſo ſtrongly, that it was Cam. 


not poſſible to diſpoſſeſs them. At firſt they ſettled on the 
North- ſide of the Tine. towards the Afterwards 


they advanced towards the South; and drove the Britons 
beyond the Humber; but this was done by degrees. This 


third Body of Saxons arriv'd in 45 2, three Years after the 
Firſt, With theſe freſh Supplies, Hengift found himſelf 


from the Britons: Nay, he began to ſhew leſs Reſpect 
for /ortigern, and under colour of wanting frequent Re- 
cruits to keep up the Number of his Forces, ſent for con- 


At length he throws away the Mask, and making bitter Gila. Bet, 
Complaints that the Saxas were not duly paid according} 1. c. 15 
to Agreement, boldly demands the Arrears, threatening, 


The Sritons, ſurprized at theſe Menaces, and greatly 453 
mortiſied to ſee Hengi/ff in a condition to do as he proudly vortine 
threatned, began to rouſe themſelves, and think of means to Ie 
gners. Vortimer, eldeſt Son Bm”. 
of Vertigern, had beheld hitherto with extreme Regret, how rhe Saxon 
the Saxons, by his Father's Fault, ſtrengthened themſelves Malm. 4 


Opportunity, and repreſented to the leading Men that it 
was time to apply an effectual Remedy to the Evils they 
lay under. He told them, bis Father's Cowardice, or 
perhaps Treachery, had been the Occaſion of the Saxons 
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becoming ſo powerful; that it was neceſſary therefore to 


revent /ortigern from heaping any more Favours on theſe 
Foredgndes, to the Prejudice of the Briti/h Nation, which 
was in danger of being over-run, if Meaſures were not ta- 
454. ken to put a Stop to their growing Power. The Britons, 
Vortigern in convinc'd by theſe Reaſons, awak'd at laſt out of their Le- 
2 1% thargy, and by Yertimer's Inſtigations, the moſt powerſul of 
Sen, them having entered into a private Confederacy, of which 
Vortigern had not the leaſt Notice, ſuddenly compell'd him 
to make his Son Partner with him in the Government, and 
to leave the Adminiſtration of Affairs to his Care. The Plot 
was ſo well laid, that in an Inſtant Yortigern ſaw himſelf 
without either Fortreſs, or Troops, or Credit, and conſtrain'd 
to do whatever was deſir'd, he not having time to call the 
Saxons to his Aid. As he had not miſtruſted his own Son, 
he had taken no care to guard againſt him. Thus Yortimer 
was inveſted with the whole royal Authority, leaving his Fa- 
ther only the empty Title of King without any Power (1). 
The Far The new Monarch found no great Difficulty to perſuade 
— - the Britons, that _— but Force could drive the Saxons 
ſebv'd upon, out of their Country. It was but too plain, from their 
Proceedings, that they did not deſign to go away volunta- 
rily. The War therefore being refoly'd, the Britons made 
Preparations to rid themſelves of their Gueſts, whom they 
look'd upon as their mortal Enemies. Hengiſt, for his 
part, finding he was like to have a fierce War upon his 
Hands, made haſte and concluded a Peace with the Pi#s, 
who were proud of having for Allies Men ſo formidable for 
their Arms. This Precaution enabled him to make a pow- 
erful Diverſion in the North by the Help of the Picis, aſſiſted 
by the Saxons lately ſettled in thoſe Parts. As for Kent, Hen- 
2i/t look'd upon himſelf to be ſtrong enough there to make 
head againſt Yortimer, who was egy, Yo attack him. 
I am now going to enter upon the Recital of a War, 
which, after numberleſs Engagements, render'd the Saxons 
Maſters of Britain. An Event ſo remote from the Ex- 
pectations of the Britons when they ſent for the Saxons to 
aſſiſt them, affords Matter of Wonder and Admiration at 
the Short-ſightedneſs of Men, and the Uncertainty of their 
Counſels ! But before I relate the Iſſue of this War, it 
will be proper to acquaint the Reader that he is not to 
expect a full and particular Account of Matters. Hiſto- 
rians have been contented with relating ſome certain 
Facts, which juſt ſerve to carry on the Thread of the 
Hiſtory, but hardly give us a general Idea of that Revolu- 
tion which peopled Britain with new Inhabitants, and in- 
troduced a new Face of Things over the whole and. 
455- The Britons and Saxons being prepared for War were not 
ker long before they came to an Ingagement. In the firſt Cam- 
Aller. Me- paign, the two Armies met at Eglesford (2) in Kent, the Sax- 
neu. Gab. ons being commanded by Hengiſt and Horſa, and the Britons 
Athelwen- by Yortimer. The firſt Battle, according to the Hiſtorians, 
Wigom, Was very _—_ Hengift loſt Horſa, (3) his Brother, and 
Kanal Sax. with his own Hand flew Catigern (4), youngeſt Brother of 
Cet. Poly. /or timer. If we may believe the Briti/h Hiſtorians, Vortimer 
chron. not only obtain'd a compleat Victory over the Saxons, but 
F. Malmib, driving Hengi/t as far as the Ile of Thanet, compell'd him 
do imbark and fly into Germany. But by what follow'd after 
this Battle, it is evident, if the Saxons were not victorious, at 


e been defeated and obliged to fly into Germany. 
Ann. Sax, One muſt not be ſurprized to find ſo great Contrariety 
among the Hiſtorians concerning Events ſo remote from 
— ; ime ; yy even the Authors that yore what has 

sd in our s, very rarely agree in which 
their late Date, . Ay 5 | 7 
1 „% Two Years after, another Battle was fought near Crecan- 
Crecan- Jord (6) in Kent, wherein Vortimer was entirely defeated with 
d, the Loſs of more than 4000 Men and his beſt Officers. Not 
— being able to keep the Field, he was forced to ſhut himſelf 
Hen, Hun. Up in London, till he could draw another Atmy together. In 
ringd, .2, the mean while Hengift, to ſtrike the greater Terror into 
* Ann. the Britons, ravaged the Country in a mercileſs manner. 
They that were moſt expos'd to the Fury of the Saxons, 
2 their Houſes, and fled to the Woods for Refuge. 
me abandon'd their Country, and retir'd into Armorica, 
where they were civilly receiv'd by King Aldroen. During 
theſe Devaſtations, the very Churches were not ſpared, but 
all that were in the Nei eee of the Saxons were re- 
duc'd to Aſhes. Theſe barbarous Pagans, joining to their 
natural Fierceneſs a Religious Zeal, thought they honoured 
their Gods, by inhumanly treating the Chri/tians, eſpecially 
the Ecclefiaftics, who were moſt cruelly dealt with. 


(2) Now Aylesford. 
„Larne 

« 7 axpre , * * „ 4221. 
60 Now Gray ord, * — River os / 6, . 
(7) Perhaps 
* 2. Vo L. L 


the Eaftern, and 


(1) All Hiſtorians agree not in this Point, Some will have it that he voluntarily. made his Son Partner with him. Rapin, 
(43) He was buried at Horfled, fo called from him, 
leiford, where four great Stones ſtand an-end, with others a-crofs them, like Stene-benge, Camden, 
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The Britons being reduc'd to this Extremity, their Chiefs 2% Britons 
aſſembled themſelves to conſider of Means to prevent their p — of 
total Ruin. Guithelin, Archbiſhop of London, and Head of 2 King of 
Ambrofius's Party, adviſed them to apply to the King of Ar- 93 
morica for Aſſiſtance. He repreſented to them, 'T hat AS if the Biſbep 
&* Aldrcen had always ſhewn great civilities to the Britons, / London. 
© there was Room to hope he would not abandon them in Ne 
<< this their preſſing Neceſſity. Adding, * that ſince Verti- Hunting, © 
« gern and Yortimer were no longer to be depended upon, he 
thought ir e to invite over Ambroſius Aurelianus, 
vo being ſprung from illuſtrious Hicefors, and having all 
© the Qualifications to be deſir d in a General, would, in all 
Probability, by his Valour and Conduct, free them from 
«© their preſent Danger.“ As they had always hated Vorti- 
gern, and, ſince his laſt Defeat, were diflatisfied with Vorti- 
mer, the common, though unjuſt Fate of vanquiſh'd Gene- 
rals, they readily embrac'd the Archbiſhop's Advice, and 
defired him to go himſelf and negotiate the Aﬀair ; which he 
gladly undertook, as enabling him to accompliſh a Deſign he 

long been forming. He ſets out immediately for Arme- 
rica, and laying before AMdroen the deplorable Condition of 
the Britons, obtain'd with eaſe the Aid he demanded, A 
droen, who had ſo generouſly receiv'd all the fugitive Britons, 
was willing to give the Nation a farther Proof of his Friend- 
ſhip, by granting them an Aid of ten thouſand Men, He 
plac'd Ambroſius at their Head, who conducted them ſafely 
to Totneſs. This General was receiv'd with great Demon- 458. 
ſtrations of Joy, being look 'd upon as the only Support of Ambrofius 
the ſinking Britons. But this Joy was not univerſal: Vor — 
timer's Party, (till powerful, conſider'd Ambro/ius as one G. Noam. 
come to uſurp the Crown, under colour of defending it. 
And Vortimer himſelf threatned to puniſh ſeverely thoſe 
that ſhould join him. Thus the miſerable Britons, always 
a Prey to their inteſtine Diviſions, inſtead of uniting againſt 
the common Enemy, prepared to deſtroy one another. 

Mean while, Ambroſrus and Guithelin perceiving the Con- Ambrofius 
juncture to be favorable, conſpir'd the Ruin of Yortigern and — 
Vertimer. They began with repreſenting to their Party, tbe Ruin of 
<< that vain were the Hopes of driving out the Saxons, under 4 1999 Bri» 
the Conduct of theſe two Kings, the Son being a Prince 3 32% 
** without Courage or Experience, and the Father an Ene- 

* my to the Nation, as appear'd by his ſtriẽt Union with 

<< the Enemies of the State; not to mention his exceffive 

« Liberalities, which obliged his Subjects to take the Ad- 

«* miniſtration out of his Hands. at in vain therefore 

% were their Preparations to drive out the Foreigners, if 

<« theſe two domeſtick Enemies were not firſt deſtroy'd; 

« who were in Arms only to favour and aſſiſt them.” On 

the other hand, Yortigern and Yortimer told their Friends, 

that Ambroſius, under pretence of aſſiſting, was come to 

© ſubdue them: That the Archbiſhop was an ambitious They accuſe 
« Man, who ſought to put the Crown on the Head of Am- Ambrofius 
% brofius, only to get the Atminiſtration of the Govern- ? E = 
© ment into his own Hands; than which, ſuch was his Arro- Crews. 

„ gance, nothing ſhould more be dreaded by the Britons - 

«© That they muſt wilfully ſhut their Eyes not to ſee, that 

c the Deſigns of theſe two Heads of their Party, were 

& directly oppoſite to the Good of the Kingdom: That 

66 — of marching 2 Troops againſt the Saxons, 

6 ws thr done nothing ſince their Arrival, but caball'd 

« with the People, and taken Meaſures to oppreſs thoſe 

« who were in Arms for the Defence of their 

The mutual Animoſity of the two Parties was ſo violent, Civil Wars 
that they ſoon came to Blows, each preferring his private g 
to the public Intereſt, The firſt Battle was fought near 458 
Eatgwaleph (7) in Carmarthenſhire. As it is difficult from paw of 
the confus'd Accounts of Hiſtorians, to know on which ſide Catgwalophz 
Victory inclin'd in this and ſeveral other Engagements, 1 * 
ſhall only obſerve that the civil Wars laſted till the Year Hunting. 
465, to the great weakening of the Britons, whilſt the Saxons. 2. 
had time to ſtrengthen themſelves both in Kent and beyond 
the Humber. To ſo wretched a State were the Britons at 
laſt reduc'd, that numbers of them, harraſs'd one while by 
the Civil War, another while by the Saxons, abandon'd 
their native Country, where they could no longer ſubſiſt. 

A Dutch Writer informs us, that ſome of thoſe unfor- 4 Band of 
tunate Wretches going on board of a Galley, and rowing Britons 
towards the mouth of the Rhine, landed at Carwick near jay Lende, 
Leyden, where they ſettled by the Sea-ſide in an old Roman 
Camp, to which they gave the Name of Brittenburge. 

Thus Britain for ſeven or eight Years ſuffer d all the Ca- _ 455+ 
lamities of a Civil War. At length the wiſeſt of both Parties, ge 
conſidering their Diſſention would be the Cauſe of their com- Mars. 
mon Ruin, made up the Breach by parting the Kingdom be- Nenaive. 
tween the contending Princes. two Britiſb Kings had 

s the Weſtern Part, divided from 


untry. 


Town now call'd Kydwelly ; Lat, Carguilia, Lambard's Did, Topogr. 
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one another by the Roman High-way, called afterwards 
Watling-ftreet (1). From hence may be dated the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Ambraſius. 

466. The Saxons, upon the Union of the two Parties, join'd 
The War a their Forces alſo. In the firſt Engagement, Hengiſi loſt 
gain 14 Wipped, one of his principal Officers, from whom the 

in again, Field of Battle was called JF ipped's-Fleet (2). Here the 
Hen. Hunt- Briti/h and Saxon Hiſtorians, according to Cuſtom, give us 
. 7 contradictory Accounts. The laſt ſay, their Countrymen 
Wipped's- obtained that Day a ſignal Victory. Whereas the others af- 
Fleet. firm, that Vortimer, who commanded the Army, routed the 
8 Saxons, and compelled Hengi/? a ſecond time to fly into 
Sax, Ann, Germany. But it appears by what followed, that the Ad- 
vantage was on the Side of the Saxons. I will even venture 
to ſay, contrary to the Opinion of ſome noted Hiſtorians, 
that in all likelihood Hengi/ never returned to Germany, 
Not ſo much as one Author marks either the Time or 
Place of his ſecond Landing, tho' they were no leſs ne- 

ceſſary to be obſerv'd than Theſe of his firſt. 
Arthur Jn this War it was, that the famous Arthur, at fourteen 
77" Years of Age, made his firſt Appearance in the Bri#fh Ar- 
— mies, under Ambroſius. His Inclination for War made him 
Reg. Ang. take upon him betimes the Profeſſion of a Soldier, which he 
never quitted during his Life. He ſucceeded Gorlous his Fa- 
ther in the Kingdom of Danmonium (3) in 467. He was no 
ſooner on the Throne, but he had a War to maintain againſt 
Howel King of Areclute (4), in the Neighbourhood of Scet- 
land. This Prince is ſaid, out of Envy to the Glory Arthur 
had acquired, to enter into an Alliance againſt him with the 

470, Saxons in the North. But inſtead of leflening his Reputa- 
Priſevs tion, he ſerved to increaſe it conſiderably. Arthur beating 
Hiſt, Brit: him back to the Iſle of Mina, gave him Battle, and flew 

him with his own Hand. He gain'd this Victory in 470, 

being then about eighteen Years old. We ſhall ſee him 
hereafter ſignalizing himſelf by Actions more glorious, as 
well as more beneficial to his Country. 

473, The War continuing between the two Nations, a Battle 
The fourth loſt by the Britons in 473, put their Affairs in extreme Diſ- 
Battle be- order, and gave the Saxon Prince Opportunity of enlarging 
Suren en, his Territories. At length Vortimer, the principal Promoter 
Britons, of the War, died in 475, poiſon'd, as ſome ſay, by Row- 
Flor, Wi- ena his Mother-in-law, thro' the Suggeſtion of Hengift (5). 
Vortimer, The Britiſh Hiſtorians would fain make, at any rate, a Hero 
dies, of Vorti mer, by attributing to him many ſignal Victories 
Sax. Ann. over the Saxons. But the Growth of theſe laſt in Power 

and Dominion, notwithſtanding their pretended Defeats, is 
a clear Evidence, that the Advantages of Vortimer were 
neither conſiderable, nor even real. His Death brought 
ſome Quiet to Britain, if a deceitful Calm, that prov'd 
the Ruin of the Britons, may be ſo call'd. 
After a twenty Years War, both Sides began to ſhew an 
2 Inclination for Peace, which Yoritimer had always ſtrenuouſly 
Saxons and Oppoſed, fearing when the War was over with the Saxons, 
Britons. he ſhould be obliged to begin another with Ambroſius, who 
had the Hearts of the People, and could hardly bear to ſee 
Vortigern, and his Son on the Throne, though deprived of 
half their Dominions. The Peace was concluded, on con- 
dition each Party ſhould keep what he poſſeſſed. Heng iſt, 
who had entertain'd Hopes of conquering all Britain, was 
not a little concerned to find himſelf ſo much diſappointed. 
He comforted himſelf however with the Thoughts of do- 
ing by Policy, what he could not effect by Force. 

When we reflect on the Weakneſs and Diſpiritedneſs of 
the Britons before the arrival of Hengiſt, it muſt be ſurprizing 
to ſee them able to ſtand againſt the Saxons in the firſt War, 
which laſted ſo long. Thoſe very Britons, who after the 
Departure of the Romans, ſcarce dared to look the Pi#s and 
Scots in the Face, ſucceſsfully defended themſelves againſt 
both Saxons and Picls : Nay, they even frequently ventur'd 
to attack the Saxons in the Height of their Strength, and 
put them in fear of loſing the Country of Kent, delivered to 
them by Vertigern. And if they could not wreft it from 
them, at leaſt they prevented them from enlarging their 
Conqueſts. A long War teaches at length the moſt unwar- 
like Nation the Uſe of Arms, and very often enables them 
to repair in the End the Loſles they ſuſtain'd inthe Beginning. 
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Had the Saxons invaded Britain at firſt with a numerous 
Army, in all Appearance they would have conquered the 
Whole in a very little Time. But ſending over only a ſmall 
Number of Supplies, they ſpun the War out to a great 
Length, and by that Means taught the Brits a Trade, 
which the Romans had done all they could to make them 
forget. Of This, there have been many other Inſtances. 
It may be ſaid perhaps, that whilſt they defended them- 
ſelves in the South, they loſt Ground in the North. But it 
muſt be conſidered, the Country. beyond the Humber was 
loſt to them, before the Coming of Hengi/t, and that the 
Saxons took it from the Pils and Scots, and not from the 
Britons. We are ignorant of what Oda and Ebuſa did 
during this long War. It is to be ſuppoſed they aſſiſted 
Hengiſt by frequent Diverſions, and even ſent him Supplies 
by Sea, which they could not do by Land, becauſe of 
marching through the Enemy's Country. 

Heygi/t, after all his Hopes of becoming Maſter of, Bri- Hengift bar- 
tain, ſaw himſelf with extreme Regret reduc'd to the King-% — 
dom of Kent. He had acquainted the Saxon Princes in Ger- N 
many, that, provided they ſent him Supplies, he could eaſily G. Monm. 
procure them a laſting Settlement in the Iſland. And yet rag 
after twenty Years War, he found there was but little Ap- M. Wettm, 
pearance of his being as good as his Word. The falling off of 
Vortigern, and the Valour of Ambraſius, join'd to a Conduct 
which equalled him to the moſt famous Generals, ſeemed 
to lay invincible Obſtacles in his Way. However, he was 
refoly*'d not to give over his Deſign, but endeavour to do 
that by Fraud which he could not accompliſh by Force. To 
this end he contrived a Plot, that by its Blackneſs ſullied the 
Glory of all his former Actions. As ſoon as the Peace was 
concluded, he pretended to be mighty well pleaſed with it, 
and behaved in ſuch a manner as ſhowed he had no Defign 
of enlarging his Conqueſts. I he Britons, charm'd with 
this ſeeming Moderation, were eafily comforted for the 
Loſs of Kent, imagining they knew the worſt, and, perhaps, 
hoping one Day to meet with a favourable Juncture to re- 
cover it again. In the mean Time, not to provoke a Prince 
whoſe Valour they had fo often experienced, they lived in 
an amicable manner with him. In ſhort, their Animoſity 
againſt the Saxons by degrees entirely vaniſhed. Hengiſt o- 
mitted nothing to keep them in a Security, which would lead 
them into the Snare he was preparing for them. He let 
them know, his Intention being to live in perfect Union 
with them, he ſhould be glad from Time to Time to keep 
up the good Underſtanding between the two Nations by 
Parties of Pleaſure. Yortigern, a paſhonate Lover of ſuch Di- 
verſions, joyfully accepted his Propoſal, and went fo far as to 
pay him the firſt Viſit, accompanied with 300 of his principal 
Subjects. Hengi/t receiv'd them ſeemingly in a "_ re- G. Malm- 
ſpectful and cordial Manner, which charmed the Britiſb G. Monm, 
Lords. His Entertainment was ſplendid, and nothing was 
wanting to divert them. But towards the End of the Feaſt, 
the Scene was changed. Hengi/t had ordered Matters ſo, 
that having artfully raiſed ſome d ubject of Diſpute, at a cer- 
tain Signal given, the Britiſb Lords were all murther'd (69. 
Vartigern, becauſe Hengi/t had need of him, was only made Vortigern ii 
Priſoner, In vain did he complain of this baſe Treachery ; fore'dto giv 
he could not obtain his Liberty without delivering up W 
the Saxons a great Trat of Land bordering upon Kent, with Hengitt 
which Heng:i/t enlarged his narrow Territories. This was 
afterwards divided into three Provinces, called by the Saxons, 

Suſſex, Eſſex, and Middleſex, which Names they retain to 
this Day. Moreover, not content with this Acoviftion, Hen- 
giſi ravaged the neighbouring Country in a mercileſs Man- 
ner, and became Maſter of Landen, Lincoln, and Wincheſter. 

The Indignation of the Britons at this barbarous Action Hh Sie 
was ſo great, that they could not look upon a Savon — Fey") 
out Horror. But this fatal Event was attended with far-J",*" 
ther Conſequences. Vertigern, as he had given his Sub-fivs, 
jects, more than once, cauſe to think him a Friend to the 
Saxoms, was reckoned an Accomplice in the Maſſacre, ſince 
he alone was ſpared, And therefore they all deſerted him, 
and acknowledged Ambroſius (7) for their Sovereign, ex- 
cept a few Friends, who were of little Service to him in his 
ſinking Condition. 


(1) The Romans, for the more convenient going from Colony to Colony, had their publick Highways called Vie Conſulares, Pretoria, Regia, &c. but 
by Bede and the Moderns, Stratæ, or Streets, (Hence the many Strettont, i. e. Tetont on thoſe Streets), There were four in England, Watling-Street, 
thenild-Street, Ermin- Street, and Foſs-way. Two of theſe Ways are extended croſs the Breadth of the Kingdom, the other two thro' the Length of it. The 


Tracts of theſe four Ways, are, and have been, for many Ages, very obſcure 


Brady, p. 45. Hiſt, Eng, 


and it is not yet ſufficiently clear d, where any one of them diſtinctly went. 


(2) Wippedt fluentum, See Gloſſar, Saxon, In all probability Iich in Suffolk, See Langhorn, Camden thinks it was in the Iſle of Tbanet, but that could 


not be. Rapin. 


(3) Crna and Deven. There were ſeveral petty Kings dependant on the chief Monarch. Rapin. 
(4) Or Alcluid, This Kingdom contain'd Part of Cumberland and Lenox, Dunbritton was afterwards the Name of the Capital. Camd. p. 918. 


(<) He was buried at Lincoln. Nennius, c. 46. 


(6) The Signal was, Ninied eure Seaxes, (i. e.) Pull out your Daggers. Stilling fleet doubts the Truth of this Fact, becauſe Witechind relates one like it that 
N in Germany, But it might be repeated in Britain. Rapin. This Maſſacre was committed on the 1ff of May. Higd. Ia Memory of it, Ambrofius 
is laid to have built Stonebenge near Saliſbury, G. Menm. 1.8. As it has been juſtly wonder'd at how Stones of twenty or thirty Tons could be rais'd ſo high 
as they are, it won't be amiſs to give the Reader Mr. Rowland's Hyp:thefis in his Mona Antigua. Small Mounts were thrown up with ſNoping *+ides and level at 
the Top. Up theſe Sides with great Leavers and Pullies by little and little they roll'd and heav'd up the Stones they deſign'd to erect; then laying them a- 
long on the Top of the Hillock, they dug Holes in the Earth at the End of the Stones, as deep as the Stones were long, into which they let them Mlip ſtrait 
on Ends with their Tops level with the Tops of the Mount, then placing other Stones upon theſe, and taking away the Earth almoſt to the Bottom of the 


Supporters, there appear d what we call Stone-benge, Rollrick or Cromlech, 


(7) Baronius confounds Ambrofius Aurelianus, with another Aurelian, Rapin, 


A 


Ambraſius, 


>” 
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6. Ambroſius, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſole Monarch of the 
Ambrofius Britons, aſſumed the Imperial Purple, after the manner of the 
; ee - | Reman Emperors, creating at the ſame time Prince Arthur, 
— who had ſignaliz d himſelf in the War by many brave Actions, 

a Patrician (1). Could Britain have been ſaved, it would 
doubtleſs have been ſo by theſe two great Princes, who had 
all the Qualities of the moſt celebrated Heroes in an emi- 
nent Degree. But its Fate was determin'd. This noble 
Country, was deſtin'd to undergo an extraordinary Revolu- 
tion, and become a Prey to the Saxons. All that Ambroſius 
ic and Arthur could do was to put off its Ruin for a Time. 
Hengift in- Mean while, Hengiſi was not a little perplex'd to ſee his 
vile over Country quite diſpeopled; for the Inhabitants refuſing to live 
more Sax0n3- under a Prince that had given ſuch evident Proofs of his 
Treachery and Cruelty, retir'd in Crowds into the other 
Provinces ; ſo that his new Dominions were of no Uſe to 
him, there not being hands enough to cultivate the Lands. 
477. In this perplexity, he reſolv'd to ſend for la, a Saxon Gene- 
Ella arrives ral, from Germany, promiſing Part of the Territories granted 
in Bricain. him by Yortigern. Ella receiv'd the Offer with Joy, and 
thely, ſhortly after arriv'd in Britain, with his Sons Baldulphus, 
Flor, Wi- Colgrin, and Ciſſa an Infant. He landed his Troops at / hi- 
El kiuntine- Llering in Stſex, but not without Oppoſition. The Inha- 
. Hunting- , . : 8 
don, J. 2. bitants of the Country riſing to prevent his Entrance, he 
Sax, Ann. became not Maſter of the Shore till after a long Battle. At 
length he drove the Britons as far as the Foreſt of Andrea/- 
wald (2), at that Time 65 Miles in Length, and 30 in 
Breadth. The Retreat of the Britons gave the Saxons Op- 
portunity to ſettle by degrees along the Coaſt and towards 
the Thames. During the nine Years they were employ'd in 
extending their Conqueſts in thoſe Parts, they had continual 
Wars with the Pritens, the Particulars whereof are unknown. 
We are told, that the Saxons ſettled all along the ſouthern 
Coaſt, were call'd Sud or South Saxons, and their Count 
Suſſex. Hengi/t took care to ſtrengthen himſelf, in the be 
manner he could, in the reſt of the Country given him, and 
planted Colonies of his own Countrymen. ' hoſe that 
were ſeated to the Eaft were called Eaft Saxons, and their 
Eſſex. Country EH The Country between Eſex and Suſſex, 
Middleſex. was term'd Middleſex. As for Kent, it retained its ancient 
Name, the only one perhaps the Saxons did not alter. 
Hengi/t having thus ſettled Matters, gave thoſe Soldiers, 
that deſir'd it, leave to return into Germany. At their Ar- 
rival on the Continent, they built the Caſtle of Leyden, 
Jo. Douſa. which is aſcrib'd to Hengiſt himſelf by a Dutch Poet, as 
well as by ſeveral others, who were of Opinion that he 
went back into Germany (3). 
The Britons were not then in a condition to think of 
recovering the Provinces uſurp'd by the Saxons. Harraſs'd 
by almoſt continual Wars for 60 Years together, it was 
time to breathe a while. However, they were griev'd to 
. ſee the Saxons ſo firmly ſettled in the Country, and in a 
Capacity of ſtrengthening themſelves, by the Conveniency 
of ſending, whenever they pleas'd, for freſh ſupplies from 
Germany. But they were forced to be patient, till their 
almoſt quite exhauſted Forces were repair'd. Accord- 
ingly, without any previous Truce or Treaty of Peace, 
both Sides lay quiet for nine Years. Hengi/t, no leſs than 
the Britons, had need of ſome Reſpite, to put the Affairs 
of his Kingdom in order. During this Interval, Ella 
ain'd Ground, the Britons not daring to oppoſe him, for 
tear of giving Hengi/t a Pretence to renew the War, which 
it was their Deſign to avoid. 
The Britons The Britons having had time to recover their Strength, 
8 began to ſollicit Ambroſius to take up Arms. They repre- 
rate up Arms, ſented to him, Tat the longer the Saxons were left in 
G. Monm, “ quiet, the ftronger they grew: That ſince the War 
<< ceas'd, Britain abounded with young Soldiers, fit to 
fight for their Country; if this opportunity therefore 
was let ſlip, they might perhaps expect another in vain.” 
Ambroſius told them, „ he was convinced, as well as 
they, of the Neceſſity to exert their utmoſt to expel the 
Foreigners, but there was no hopes of ſucceeding as long 
as Yortigern was alive; That although he was old, and 
in appearance incapable of acting, he had a powerful 
Party, that would not fail of raiſing new Diſturbances 
as ſoon as the war broke out: That they had found by 
fatal Experience, ever ſince the Arrival of the Saxons, 
he had always favour'd them.” In fine, he put them 
in mind, that all their Loſſes were owing to their Divi- 
* ſions, and as theſe Diviſions {till prevail'd, it was to no 
** purpoſe to expect any better Succeſs.” He concluded 
with ſaying, © they had but one of theſe two Ways to 


Suſſex, 


Nine Tears 


Wa, 
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take, either to let the Saxons remain in quiet till Vor- 

© tigern's Death, or to rid themſelves of that domeſtick 
Enemy, and unite their Forces againſt the Foreigners.” 

Such was the Hatred of the Generality of the Britons againſt 26. Kn. of 
Portigern, that they reſolved immediately upon the latter of Britons 
the two Methods, and with one Conſent, prepared to put 7774 
their Reſolution in practice with all poſſible Secrecy and Ex- — Ny” 
pedition. Vortigern ſo little expected to be attack'd, that he 

was like to have fallen into the Hands of Ambroſius. He had 

but juſt time to throw himſelf into a Caſtle in ales, where 

he was not very ſecure. Ambreſjus willing to complete his 

Work, inſtantly went and beſieged him, being reſolved not 

to let him eſcape. During the Siege, the Caſtle, whether by 
Accident, or the Engines of the Beſicgers, taking Fire, was 

burnt to Aſhes, and the unfortunate Yortigern periſhed in the 48 
Flames. This was the End of that Prince, advanced to a great Dt of 
Age, after a troubleſome Reign of forty Years. He had, Vortigern. 
beſides a Daughter, three Sons by his firſt Wife, Yortimer, Iibeum- 
Catigern ſlain in a Battle with the Saxons, and Paſcentius, of M, Weitms 
whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. By his Daughter, whom he 
debauch'd, he had a Son named Fauſtus, who paſled his Life 

in a Monaſtery, where he was diſtinguiſhed for his Piety. 

Ambr:ſius being thus rid of a very formidable, as he ever Ambroſus 
thought, and hated Rival, renewed the War againſt thc 72? hey 
Saxons, which had been interrupted by the Weakneſs of = 2 
2 —_—_ uy the Diviſions of the 1 The Par- in 8 
ticulars of this War, after its renewal, are very imperfectly *. n. 
known: But conſidering the Valour and AQivity of the + 
two Generals, it may be ſuppoſed to have been very ſharp. 
Hiſtorians relate but one remarkable Event, namely, the 
ſignal Victory obtained by Ambroſius, in the Year 487, over 
Ella and his two eldeſt Sons. This is properly the firſt 
2 the Britons could indiſputably boaſt of, whatever 
their Hiſtorians ſay to the contrary. This Defeat obliged 
the Saxon General to retire to his ſtrong Holds, in ex- 
pectation of freſh Supplies, ſent for from Germany. 

Hengiſt lived not to ſee the End of this War. He died Hengit 
in 488, aged about 69, of which he had paſſed 39 in Bri- die 4*8. 
tain, and 33 on the Throne of Kent, (4). He cannot be Pier. Wi 
denied the Glory of being one of the braveſt and moſt pru- gorn. 
dent Generals of his Time. It were to be wiſhed for the V Malm. 
Engliſh, that the Founder of their Monarchy had not, AS ting, 
I may fay, cemented his Throne with the Blood of ſo Ran, Cef-- 
many Britifh Lords, whom he treacherouſly murdered. An trenſis, 
Action that muſt leave an indeliable Stain on his Memory, 

Had it not been for this, his Reputation would have been 
uncommon, ſince by his Conduct and Valour he happily 
accompliſhed a Deſign, the Execution whereof was ex- 
tremely difficult. Beſides Kent, given him by Portigern, 

and conſiderably enlarged by the Acquiſition of E and 
Middleſex, he was in poſſeſſion of ſome Lands in Lincolu- 

Sire, where he built Thong Caſter. The Saxons beyond 

the Humber acknowledg'd him for their Sovereign. He 

left two Sons, Eſcus who ſucceeded him in the Kingdom His Ive. 
of Kent, and Audoacer who ſtaid in Germany. 

After the Defeat of Ella, about a Year before the Death x@vs King 
of Hengift, Eſcus had ſent him into the North, to affiit 7 Kent 
Octa and Ebuſa againſt the Britons. But as ſoon as he had &i Anm: 
Notice of his Father's Death he baſten'd to Kent to take : 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. In the mean T'ime Ambroſius 
improving his Victory, retook Lenden, Mincheſter and 
Lincoln, fei d by the Saxons, after the Maſſacre of the 
Britiſh Nobles. Eſcus, wanting the Qualities of his Fa- 
ther, never endeavour'd to recover theſe Places, but pre- 
ferr'd his Eaſe before the Fatigues of War. In all Probabi- 
lity he obtain'd a Truce, fince in the three following Years, 
there is no mention of any Hoſtilities on either Side. 

During this Calm, Arthur, who had all along aſſiſted 490. 
Ambroſius, finding his Preſence was not abſolutely neceſ- Arthur goes 
ſary in his own 1 made a Voyage to Jenſalem. anden 
Ambreſius, in the mean while, by the Aſſiſtance of Samſon H. Hun- 
Biſhop of Del, whom he had ſent for from Armorica, and ting. J. 2. 
made Archbiſhop of Vert, regulated the Affairs of the 
Church, that were in extreme Diſorder by reaſon of the 
foregoing Wars. 

The 3 or Diſcontinuance of the War laſted but 491. 
three Years. The Northumbrian Saxons beginning to ſtir Ella befeges 
in 491, Arthur, who was return'd from his W — 
march'd againſt, and defeated them. At the ſame time Ella K. * 
having receiv'd a ſtrong Reinforcement from Germany, went ting. ( 2. 
and beſieged Andred-Chefter (5), ſituated in the Foreſt of 
Andred's ald. The Reſiſtance of the Beſieged, and an 


Army of the Enemy poſted on an advantagious Ground, 


(1) P. Arthur muſt have been created a Patrician by Ambrofus, fince there was then no other Emperor in the *. Odoacer King of the Herali reigning 
then in Tay, had never any Pretenſions to Britain, Rapin. See Nicholſon's Hiftr. Librar. p. 35. * 
(2) Andredfeoald, as Camden ſays, was 120 Miles long. It is now called Meili or Wild. Cam. p. 166. | 


(3, Quem circinato, menium ut ambitu, 
Sic arcuatis fornicibus novum, 
Putatur Hengiſtus, Britanno, 
Orbe redux, * victor, 2 Rapin, 
(4) Some Britiſh or Welch Writers tell us, Hengi 
aſſure us he died a natural Death. Rapin, 


The mighty Hengiſt, if wwe credit Fame, 

On circling Arches rais'd this flately Pile; 
O'er Britiſh Seas, when be in Triumph come, 
And brought new Laurels from the conguer'd Iſle. 


was taken Priſoner and beheaded by the Britons, C. Monn, M. em. But the Saxon unanimouſly 


Latin, Anderida. In the Reign of Edo, I. a little Town called Newenden 


N In 
was built in the ſame Place, Rapin, Somner takes Anderida to be Pemſey Hang, in Suſſex, His. of Rom, Forts, 


made 
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made him loſe a great deal of Time. But at length, after 

a vigorous Defence, the Town was carried by Storm, and 
Ii, taker the Entirely deſtroy d. Immediately after this, Ella aſſumed the 
Title of King Title of King of Su//ex or of the South-Saxons, which he 
of Suſjex. durſt not do whilſt Hengi/t was alive. This Second Saxon 
Kingdom contain'd the preſent Counties of Suſſex and Sur- 
rey. Ella was alſo elected Monarch or General of the 
Saxons in the room of Hengi/t. For it muſt be obſerv'd; 
altho* Hengi/? was only King of Kent, yet was he conſider'd 
alſo as Head of all the Saxons, according to the Cuſtom of 
that Nation in Germany, where, in time of War, they had 
always their General in Chief, accountable only to the 
States. This ſame Cuſtom the Saxons continued in Britain, 
and always elected a General, whom ſome Writers ſtile 
Monarch, becauſe, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, he was Head 
over ſeveral Kings. In all appearance, Hengiſi's Son 
thought himſelf incapable to diſcharge this High Office, 
fince he ſuffer d Ella to be inveſted with it. 

About two Years after, Arthur defeated the Northum- 
brian Saxons again, on the Banks of the River Dugles (1), 
where he had routed them three Years before. 

495 The Year 495 was very remarkable for the Arrival of 
Cerdic ar- Cerdic, à Saxon General, not only upon the Account of his 
river in Bri- Conqueſts, but chiefly becauſe from him the Kings of Eng- 
Flor. wi. land are deſcended, in the Male Line, down to Edward 
the Confeſſor, and in the Female, down to the illuftrious 


30 


Is elefted 
Monarch, 


494. 


gorn. 
5 Prince, who now fits on the Thone. If we trace him 
Gs Mala. higher, we find, by the Saxon Annals, that he ſprung from 
Huntingd. Moden, the Root of all the principal Families of the Saxons. 
Sax, Ann. He was famous alſo for * a Kingdom to which all 
the reſt in the end became ſubject, and conſequently, he is 
to be look'd upon, if not as the firſt, at leaſt as one of the 
rincipal Founders of the Engh/b Monarchy. This warlike 
- Prince having acquired great Reputation in Germany, and 


finding no farther Employment there, reſolv'd to ſeek his 
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Paſcentius, Son of Vertigern, having long concealed his 496. 
ſecret Diſguſt at not having any of his Father's Dominions Paſcenrius 
aſſign'd him, laid hold of this Jun&ture to obtain what he 
thought his Due. With the Aſſiſtance of thoſe that, like Noun. * 
him, were diſpleaſed with the Advancement of Ambreſius, 
he drew ſome Forces together, and being joined by Bal- 
dulph and Colgrin, was reinforced by many of his Friends 
in Wales. Ambroſius being grown ſick and old, Arthur gig i 4.. 
took upon him to chaſtiſe the Rebel, and marching againſt feated +y 
him, gave him Battle, and entirely routed him near the * 
little River Dugles (5). N 

The next Vear, Arthur in the ſame Place gained another 
Victory, and fo warmly purſued the Britiſb Prince, that he 2 3 
forced him to ſubmit and ſue for Pardon. Paſcentius got again, ard 
more by his Submiſſion, than by his Arms. For beſides his Tr 
Pardon, it procured him the poſſeffion of Brecknock ang 
Radnor (6) in Wales, which being erected into a Kingdom, 
his Poſterity enjoy'd it for many | > I imagine that his 
Father Vortigern's private Demeſns lay in thoſe Parts, and 
that Ambroſius did but give him the Lands belonging to his 
Family before Yortigern was King. If he inveſted him with 
Sovereignty, it was only to give him ſome Satisfaction 
concerning his Pretenſions to the Crown of Britain. 

About this Lime the Saxons in the North conquered the Galway cen- A 
little Kingdom of Galway (7) from Galvan, — of guered by the 2 
Arthur. This Country, now part of Scotland, had remain- ; 
ed in the Hands of the Britons, and withſtood the continual 
Attacks, as well of the Saxons as Pitts. Galvan having 
loſt his Dominions, retired to his Uncle Arthur, to whom 
he was very ſerviceable in his Wars, 

Shortly after, Porta lands at Portland (8), ſo call'd from 501. 
him with freſh Supplies of Saxens from Germany. This The art 
at a Time the Saxon began to be ſuperior, obliged Arthur Ay * 
to quit the Field and retire to Lenden. Tho' he had gene- - + os 
rally the better of the Saxons in all the Encounters, yet Camden. 


Fortune in Britain, where he knew many Families of his- his Troops were conſiderably diminiſhed ; whereas the rar. 


Nation had already eſtabliſh'd themſelves. To that purpoſe 
he equipp'd five Veſſels, and taking his Son Cenric, advanced 
to 's Eſtate, with him, now ſail'd for Britain. 

Ella, as I ſaid, brought with him his three Sons Bal- 
rland di- dulph, Colgrin, and Ciſſa who was very young; and the 
— two Eldeſt treading in their Father's Steps, bravely aſſiſted 
andDeira, him. They are called by ſome Ciſmenius and Plentigus (2). 
M. Weltm, Otta, Commander of the Saxons in the North, having been 

frequently defeated by Arthur, and perceiving himſelf too 
weak to guard all his Conqueſts, had divided them into two 
Parts, of which the Southern was called Deira, and the 
Northern, Bernicia. He had committed the Care of the 
Firſt to Baldulphus and Celgrin, reſerving Bernicia to him- 
Telf to defend it againſt the continual Attacks of the Northern 
Nations. Colgrin, after the laſt Defeat of the Nerthum- 
Brians by Arthur, had ſhut himſelf up in York, where A.- 
thur immediately went and beſieged him. Nevertheleſs Bal- 
Arthur be- _— having been inform'd of Cerdic's Deſign of coming 
fei Vork. to Britain, was gone into Norfolk to expect his Arrival, and 
favour his Landing. But Cerdic's Arrival being delay'd by 
ſome Accident, Baldulpbus marched back towards York, 
with intent to relieve it. He was met upon the Way by 
O. Monm, Cador, Nephew to Arthur who defeated him, and diſpers'd 
his Army in ſuch a manner, that he was forced to make his 
Eſcape all alone, diſguiſed like a Peaſant (3). In that Dreſs 
he ſafely reach'd the Walls of York, and making himſelf 
known, was drawn up with a Rope. The News he 
brought of Cerdic's being about to arrive from Germany with 
powerful Supplies, inſtilling new Life into the Beſieged, they 
continued to make a vigorous Defence. Arthur puſh'd the 
Siege briſkly, in Expectation of taking the Town before the 
Arrival of the Saxon Prince. All this while Cader was in 
Cerdic . Norfolk, ready to oppoſe the Landing of the Saxons. But 
river and de- before Arthur had made any conſiderable Progreſs in the 
feats Cador. Sieve, he receiv'd the ill News of Cerdic's landing at Yar- 
mouth (4), and beating the Forces ſent againſt him. Upon 
which he raiſes the Siege, and retires to a Place of Security, 
Arthur rai- till he could learn the exact Number of the Saxons, which 
ſes the Siege Fame had exceedingly multiplied. Baldulph and Colgrin 
Fx, marching out of York, committed great Devaſtations in 
Lancaſhire, whilſt the Britons were diſmay'd and terrify'd 
at the Arrival of Cerdic. So great was their Terror, that 
Arthur thought fit to keep at a Diſtance from the Saxons 
for ſome Time, for fear of not being able to inſpire his 
Troops with Reſolution enough to look theſe formidable 
Enemies in the Face. But this was not All that followed 
upon the Arrival of Cerdic. 


(1) In Lancaſhire, near Wiggin. 


Northum - 
berland di- 


(2) So called by Britiſh Writers, but by the Exgliſb ones, Cymen and Pleting, from whom Cymenſbore in Suſſex. Rapin. 


(3) Like a Harper, ſays Geoff. Monm. l. 9. c. 1, 


(4) He landed at a Place call'd Cerdic's-Ora, Sax, Ann, which according to Camden, was near Yarmouth in Nerfolk ; but according to others, near 


Soutbampton, See Bp. Gib. Ci. at the end of Sax, Ann. 


(s) Near Wiggin in Lancaſhire, or by the River Dug or Due in Lincolnſhire, Tyrr. p. 135+ 


(6) In Britiſp Buelt, and Vortigern Maur. 
(7) In Latin, Gallovidia. G. Malm. calls it Walwitha and Walvertha. 
8) 


appear that any Writer ſays he landed at Portland. See Tyrrel. 
(9) By the River Baſſas, which is ſuppos'd to run by Boftor:” Tyrr. p. 


135. , 
610) Probably Torne , for Geoff. Mann, ſays, l, 94 6, 3 Totonefium 9 And in Totonefio littore applicuerunt ſays Mat, ein. Þ+ 186, 


The Sax. Ann, and Huntingdon, p. 312. and Matt, em. p. 182. ſay, he landed at Portſmouth with his two Sons, Bieda and Magis. It does nat 


Enemy's Forces were continually increafing by freſh hay 


cruits from Germany. Nay, whole Bodies, under the Con- 
duct of famous Leaders, came over to Britain, in order to 
procure a Settlement, or for the ſake of Plunder only. Ar- Arthur # 
thur, who had not the ſame Supplies, would have been re- 
duced to Extremity, without the Affiſtance of Heel, K ing Arete, 
of Armorica, his Nephew. This young Prince, eedy of M. Wem. 
Glory and glad of an Occaſion to ſignalize himfelf in the 
Service of his Uncle, put himſelf at the Head of 15000 
Men, and landed at Southampton, With this Aid, Arthur Argentre, 
went and attacked the Northumbrians, grown formidable by — 
the Valour of Baldulph and Culgrin, their Leaders, and 33 
meeting them in Dera, obtained a compleat Victory over He defears 
them. The two Saxon Brothers not being in condition to“ S. 
withſtand him after their Defeat, had no other Courſe to 

take, but with the Remains of their Army to join Cerdic, 

then beſieging Lincoln. But Arthur, fearing the Loſs of that 44 bears 
Place, followed them with Speed, and ſurprized Cerdic in ſo Cerdie. 
ſudden a manner, that not being able to continue the Siege, 

or raiſe it, without Danger, he was conſtrained to hazard g. rang, 
a Battle (9), which proved fatal to the Saxons. Cerdic being Nennius. 
defeated, was forced to betake himſelf to the Foreſt of Celi- H. Hunt. 
don, where having ſuffered great Hardſhips, he at length Polychr. 
found Means, tho* with great Difficulty, to retire towards l. 5. c. 6. 
the M eſtern Coaſts. Some Hiſtorians aſſure us, that ſeeing Gal. 

he muſt inevitably periſh if he ſtaid in a Place where he could 

neither have Proviſions, nor hope for Aſſiſtance, obliged him- 

ſelf by a Treaty with Arthur to return into Germany with 

the Remains of his Troops. They add, that being em- 

bark'd with Intent to perform his Promiſe, he altered his H. Hunt. 
Mind at Sea, and came and landed at 77% (10) in the TY 
e. However this be, Cerdic certainly remained in thel. 5. e. 6. 
Iſland, and lay quiet for ſome Time, having loſt in the 

Battle above 6000 Men. 

After Cerdic's Defeat, all the Saxons were equally concern'd Greet Pre- 
to oppoſe the Progreſs of Arthur, who, like an able General, Fre bids of 
wiſely improved his Victories to the utmoſt. The Dread he te $axons. 
ſtruck them with, made them reſolve to unite all theirForces, 
and endeavour to retrieve their Aﬀairs. They were ſenſible 
that by diſperſing their Forces in ſeveral Parts, they endan- 
gered in one Place what they had got in another, which was 
never the Way to procure a laſting Settlement. Wherefore 
Eſeus King of Kent, Ella King of Suſſex, Cerdic, Porta, 
the Northern Saxons aſſembled all their Troops, and conferr'd 
the Command in Chief on Cerdic. The Infirmities and 
Old Age of Ella, who had been Monarch ever fince 492, 
were probably the cauſe of his not heading the Army at this 
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time. Cerdic having divided his Troops into two Bodies, 
gave the Command of the leaſt to Baldulph and Ceulgrin, 
and headed the other himſelf with his Son Cenric. While 
«rd Britons. the Saxons were employed in making Preparations, the Hri- 
tons were exerting their utmoſt to raiſe an Army capable of 
withſtanding ſo powerful Enemies. In this ſo preſſing an 
Occaſion, where they had need of all their Forces, thoſe that 
could bear Arms came in Crouds, and liſted themſelves under 
Ambroſios their Generals. So that it was thought on both Sides a 
—_— deciſive Battle would quickly enſue. Ambreſeus called here 
by Hiſtorians Nazaleod, though very old, and almoſt paſt 
the Time of Action, could not ſee all theſe Preparations 
without having his Courage rouz'd, which Age ſeem'd to 
have lain aſleep. He put himſelf at the Head of his Ar- 
my, and.detaching Arthur to follow Baldulph and Colgrin, 
who were marching towards the Vet, reſolv'd to go in 
queſt of Cerdic. Arthur, every where victorious, coming 
to an Engagement with the Saxon Brothers in Cornwal, ob- 

tain'd a ſignal Victory over them (1). | 

80. Whilſt this great General was cauſing the Arms of the 
Tt Britons Britons to triumph in thoſe Parts, Ambraſius advanced to- 
y ee wards Cerdic, who had no thought of retiring. The two 
— Aa. Armies being engag'd, Ambroſius broke through the right 
H. Hunt, Wing of the Saxens, commanded by Cerdic, and put them 
6.3; to rout. But whilſt he was eagerly purſuing his Victory 

againſt a Body that made but a faint Reſiſtance, Cenric had 
the ſame Advantage over the right Wing of the Britons, 
which he more wiſely improv'd. Inſtead of loſing Time 
in purſuing the Run aways, he flies to the Aſſiſtance of his 
Father, and falling upon Ambreſius in Flank, puts him in 
irreparable Diſorder. By this prudent Conduct, he gave 
Cerdic Time to rally his Troops, and complete the Victory 
by an entire Defeat of the Britons. = 
Ambraſius, vex'd to ſee the Victory ſnatch'd out of his 
Hands, did all he could to renew the Fight. In ſpite of 
Age and Infirmities, he threw himſelf among his Enemies 
in order to animate his Troops by his Example. 
his Efforts ſerv'd only to crown his glorious Life with an 
honourable Death. The fall of Ambreſius cauſed an uni- 
verſal Rout among the Britons, who precipitately abandon'd 
the Field of Battle to their Enemies. "The Succeſs of that 
Day was, by the publick Acknowledgment” of his Father, 
attributed to Cenric. This Battle was fought in 508, near 
a Place call'd by the Saxons, Cerdic's-PFord (2). 
Nazaleod Before I proceed any farther, it will be proper to obſerve, 
2 2 that the Name of Nazalead, given by Hiſtorians to the 
Perſm, Britiſh Monarch lain in this Battle, has made ſome ima- 
Camden. pine it was not Ambroſius. But the Opinion of Camden and 
H. Hunt: ſeveral other good Writers, who aſſert the contrary, is 
doubtleſs to be preferr'd. All the Hiſtorians agree that Am- 
Zreſius fell in Battle. Now after the beginning of this 
Prince's Reign, there was no other Battle except this, 
wherein a Britiſb Monarch was lain. Beſides, Hiſtorians 
would not have omitted to mark the Time of the Death of 
ſo famous a Prince, had it happen'd in ſome other Action. 
es Arthur was elected Monarch in the Room of Ambreſius. 
22-4, He was doubtleſs the fitteſt Perſon to command the Army, 
his very Name being terrible to the Saxons (3). Between 
Uſher de Ambreſius and Arthur, ſome Writers place Uther Pendra- 
Gen gen, who, they affirm, was Arthur's eldeſt Brother, and 
, both of them Sons of Ambroſius. Others will have it that 
Uſher. Stil- Arthur was Son and Succeſſor of Uther, But they that are 
Ilge, moſt vers'd in the Engliſh Hiſtory, maintain that Uther was 
"e- only a Sirname given to the great Arthur on account of 
his Victories, the Word being capable of that Senſe in the 
old Britiſh Language. 

Arthur, after his Coronation at Caerleon, which he had 
retaken from the Saxons, march'd againſt the Northumbrians, 
and defeated them on the Banks of the little River R:ibroyt that 
runs through Lancaſhire. This is reckon'd his Tenth Victory 
over the Saxons. In the mean time Baldulph and Colęrin, 
invading the //:/tern Parts, made ſuch Devaſtations, that he 
was oblig*d to leave Northumberland, and march againſt the 
two Brothers. However, he left Heel his Nephew in Berni- 
cia, to oppoſe the Saxons there, who, though often beaten, 
And goim were ſtil] formidable. His uſual Succeſs attended him. The 
Cadburs. * Saxon Brothers being compell'd by him to come to an En- 

gagement, were routed near Cadbury in Somerſetſhire (4). 

511. ean while, Cerdic having recciv'd freſh ſupplies from 
*. «of the Saxon Princes in Britain, as well as from Germany, laid 

1 Siege to Bath. Baldulph and Colgrin having joined him alſo, 

with what Troops they could draw together, his Army was 


Nennius. 
H. Hunt. 


He beats the 
Northum- 
brians. 
Camden. 


(1) Near Gainsford, ſays Dr. Gale in his Notes upon Nennius, p. 131. 
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ſo ſtrong, that he wiſh'd the Britons would attempt to raiſe 

the Siege, His Wiſhes were accompliſh'd. Arthur, re- e al 
ſolving to hazard All to ſave that Place, came and gave 
him Battle, which proved the bloodieſt that had ever been 

fought between the two Nations. It laſted from Noon till 

Night, without any viſible Advantage to either Side. Both 
Armies kept the Field, waiting for the Day, to renew the 

Fight. Ihe Saxons, during the Night, poſted themſelves on 

a little Hill, call'd Banneſunun, which was of great Impor- 

tance, tho' it had been neglected by both Sides the Day 

before. As ſoon as it was light, Arthur, perceiving the Ad- 
vantage the Saxen had gain'd by ſeizing that Poſt, was re- 

ſolv'd to diſlodge them, which he effected after a long and 
obſtinate Fight. "The Britons, animated by the Preſence and 
Valour of their King, perceiving, the Sans in retreating, 

down the Hill had put themſelves in ſome Diſorder, preſs'd 

them ſtill more vigorouſly, and at laſt entirely routed them 

(5). They gained, on this Occaſion, a moſt complete Victory. 
Baldulph and Celgrin were both ſlain, and Cerdic, with the 
Remains of his Army, retired to an inacceſſible Poſt. 

An unexpected Event gave the Saxons time to breathe, 9% pia-, 
and prevented Arthur from improving his Victory. The , U:- 
Pits, who were in Alliance with the Saxms, knowing "Cater us 
Arthur to be at a Diſtance, and his Nephew Hel ſick at G. Monm. 
Areclute, reſolv'd to beſiege that Town, in Expectation of 25 
taking it before it could be reliev d. But Arthur was too, 
quick for them. Inſtead of purſuing his Advantage upon Argent. J. 2. 
Cerdic, he flew to the Aſſiſtance of the King of Armvrica, 
and compell'd the Picls to raiſe the Siege. The Brit Arthur re- 
Monarch was ſo provok'd with the Pics for this Diverſion, i , 
which came ſo opportunely for the Saxons, that he ravaged G. Monm. 
their Country from one End to the other, and would have! 7: 
entirely deſtroy'd it, had not the Biſhops by their Interceſiion 
diverted him from his Purpoſe, 

During this Expedition, died Gueniver Wife of Arthur 3 
who was buried in the County of Angus (6). As ſhe had no G. Kt les. 
Children, the Women of the Country fancied, All that walk- Fl. Wizorn, 
ed over her Grave, would, like her, be barren. For which W g 
Reaſon great Care was taken to(hinder the young Damſels 1. , AD 
from approaching it. Heel, after this Expedition, return'd to 
his own Country, the Victory of Baden having ſecur'd Ar- 
thur, for ſome time, from any Attempts of the Saxons. Ar- 
thur, in his return from the Country of the Pi#s, made ſome 
Stay at York, which the Saxms had juſt abandon'd ſince the 
Battle of Baden. His chief Intent was to regulate the Affairs 
of the Church, which were, from the time the Saxons had 
been Maſters of that City, in great Confuſion, : 

Eſcus King of Kent died in 512, memorable only for $72. 
leaving his Name to all his Succeſſors, Kings of Kent, who RY 4 
from him were call'd Eſcingians. He was Aer by his G. Malm. 
Son Ota. . 1. 

Two Years after died Ella King of Suſſex, and Monarch 514. 
of the Saxons, having enlarg'd his narrow Territories at the = 0 dof 
Expence of the Britons, during a Reign of twenty three M. wes. 
Years. His two eldeſt Sons having been flain at Baden, Ciſſa Bede, l. 2. 
the youngeſt ſucceeded him in the Kingdom of Suſſex; but W. 
the Monarchy of the Saxons was conferr'd on Cerdic. 

Cerdic, ever ſince the Battle of Baden, had lain quiet in 514. 
his own Country, expecting a Supply from Germany, which Hunt. 
arrived in 514, under the Conduct of Stuff and Withgar his 
Nephews (7). Upon this he took the Field again, and com- 
mitted great Devaſtations in the Country of the Britons (8). 
Arthur, tho' weaken'd by his own Victories, not having the 
ſame Recruits as the Saxons, made however powerful Strug- 
gles to oppoſe the Progreſs of this formidable Enemy. The 
many and bloody Battles between the two Nations did not 
decide the Quarrel, ſince Victory inclin'd ſometimes on one 
Side, and ſometimes on the other. But at length in 519, 519. 
Cerdic defeated the Britons in ſuch a manner, as made them Cerdic geing 
deſpair of ever driving out the Saxens (9). Wherefore, Ar- Vietory 
thur ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of taking other Meaſures. ; 
As he found his Army 5 deſtroy d, he thought it 
more prudent to conclude a Peace with Cerdic, and grant him 
a Part, rather than hazard the Whole of his Dominions, by 
endeavouring to deprive him of All. This Conſideration 
moved him to ſurrender by Treaty a certain Tract of Land, 
containing the preſent Counties of Hampſbire and Someriſhire. n. 
The Saxon Prince was pleas'd with theſe Terms, being de- n 
ſirous after ſo long a War, of enjoying ſome Repoſe in his 
declining Age. As ſoon as he was in PolleMion of his new 
Territories, he founded the Kingdom of Leer, or of the 
W:/t-Saxons, fo call'd becauſe it lay 1/e/# of Kent and Suſſex. 


(2) Chardferd in 3 There were <coo Britons ſhin with him. Sax. Ann. 
orrible 


(3) Artbur fignifies a 
(4) Rapin, by Miſtake, ſays in Cornwall. 


Bear, or an Iron Hammer, from the Hritiſb Word Arth a Bear, Sail. Orig. Bric, 


(5) Matmſbury ſays, Arthur flew 400 with his own Hand, p. 7. Uſer places the Battle of Baden in 520 . but Lengberne's Opinion, who places it in 511, 


ſeems to be beft ſupported. See Langh, p. 62. 
(6) In Scotland. ps nM. 


(7) They landed at Cerdic's-Ora with three Ships, Sax. Ann. In occidentali parte Britannia with two Ships fays M. Wim. p. 134- 80 that Cordis a- 
Ora was probably Calfbet, or near it, in Hampſhire, Gibſon's Gleſſar. at the End of the Annals, 8 N N | 
(8) Fortituds Cerdici facta eft terribilis, pertranſiitque terram, it fortitadine magna, H. Huntingd. 


(9) At Cbardſerd in Hampſhire, Sax. Ann, Hunt. p. 313. 
Ne, 2, Vor. ' | 
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Cerdic He was crown'd at Winchefter, twenty three Years aſter his 


crown'd King 


of Weſſex, Arrival in Britain (1). Thus by his Valour and Perſeve- 


rance, he procured himſelf a Settlement in the Iſland, as 

well as his Countrymen Hengiſt and Ella. 

Chron. Arthur took this Opportunity to rebuild ſome of the 

den. Churches deftroy'd by the preceding Wars, and to repair, 

8 as far as lay in his Power, the Damages Religion had hi- 
therto ſuſtain'd. | 

27, From the time Hengi/t had peopled Eſex and Middl:ſex 

Erchenwin with Saxons and Jutes, they had been govern'd by a Deputy 

uf King of under the King of Kent. But in 527 £rchemwin, deſcended 

ex. . . ' 

Huntingd. from Moden, aſſum'd the Title of King of Eſſex, or of the 

1. 2, Eaft-Saxmms. This Kingdom lying Eaftward of the other 
three, contain'd the two Counties of Eſſex and Middleſex, 
of which London was the Capital Who Erchenwin was, 
how long he had been in Britain, and what Right he had to 
this new Kingdom, Hiſtorians inform us not. I ſuppoſe he 
was Governor under Od King of Kent, and taking ad- 
vantage of his Weakneſs, engag'd the People to acknow- 
ledge him for King. : 

De Arrival About this time Multitudes of Angles under the Conduct 

1 of twelve Chiefs, all of equal Authority, but whoſe Names, 

G. Malm. except Uſa, (of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak here- 

M. Wenm. after,) are unknown, landed at ſome Port on the Eaſtern 
Coaſt of Britain, where, without much difficulty, they poſ- 
ſeſs'd themſelves of ſome Poſt ; thoſe Parts being ill guarded 
by the Britons, In time, as they were continually enlarg- 
ing their Conqueſts towards the Vet, they compell'd the 
Britons at length to abandon the Country along the Za/tern 
Shore. The Angles, thus ſituated, had an Opportunity of 
ſending from time to time for freſh Colonies from Germany, 

They ſettle on with which they founded a fifth Kingdom, by the Name 

8 of the Kingdom of Eaſt- Anglia, or of the Eaft- Angles. But 

NM. Weſtm. as their firſt Chiefs aſſum'd not the Title of King, the Be- 
92 of this Kingdom is generally brought down to the 

ear 571. 

O. Monm. During the eight Years Peace between Arthur and Cer- 
dic, the King of Armorica being diſturb'd by the Rebellion 
of Frollon, one of his Subjects, ſent to his Uncle Arthur for 
Aid. As Britain was then in a State of Tranquility, Ar- 
thur would go in Perſon, and aſſiſt the King his Nephew. 
To that end he paſſes into Armorica, where he revenges 
Heel, by laying Frellon with his own Hand in the firſt Bat- 
tle they fought. 

527. Arthur was ſtill with Heel when the Angles arriv'd in Bri- 
2 — f tain. His Abſence very probably gave them an Opportunity 
Huntiagl. Of making greater Progreſs than they would have done, had 
I. a. he been in the Country. Cerdic alſo taking Advantage of 
Sax, Ann: Aribur's Abſence, and of the Angles, broke the Peace, and 

made ſome farther Conqueſts. He was conſtantly attended 
by his Son Cenric, who bravely ſeconded him in all his Un- 
dertakings, and by his Valour and Conduct caus'd him to 
gain a ſignal Victory in Buckinghamſhire, at a Place call'd 
Cerdic's 3 now Cherdſley (2). 

528. Arthur at his Return found his Affairs in extreme Diſ- 
Arthur re- order, by reaſon of Cerdic's new Conqueſts, and the Arri- 
— val of the Angles, However, perceiving himſelf unable to 
Cerdic, renew the War with his Enemies, whoſe Number was 

continually encreaſing, he choſe to make a new Treaty 
with Cerdic. Immediately after this Treaty, Arthur is 
ſaid to aſſume the Title of Emperor, of which his Seal found 

Aſſert. at We/tmin/ter is pretended to be a Proof. Leland ſays, he 

1 Impreſſion of it on red Wax, with theſe Words 

round it: Patr. Artburius. Britann. Gall. Germ. Dac. Im- 

per. that is, Patricius Ariburius; Britannicus. Gallicus. 

Germanicus. Dacicus. Imperator. Theſe proud Titles 

perhaps were the Occaſion of aſcribing to him ſo many 

pretended Victories in foreign Countries, and of ſtyling him 

Conqueror of the Gauls, Germans, and Dacians. But 

whether this Seal be genuine or not (3), there is Founda- 

tion enough for theſe Titles from the Exploits now related 
of this Prince. He might be call'd Britannicus from his 


being Monarch of the Britons. The Title of Gallicus might 


be owing to his Expedition into Gaul. The Surname of 
Germanicus was no leſs proper, ſince he frequently defeated 
the Saxons, who came from Germany. Laſtly, his being 
ſtyled Dacicus might be founded on his Victory over the 
Futes, who were mix'd with the Saxons, and by ſome have 
been confounded with the Danes and Dacians, Be this as 
it will, if he aſſum'd the Title of Emperor, as it is very 
likely, ſince Ambroſius did the ſame, the four different 
Times of his attaining to the four ſeveral Dignities, muſt be 

IN 2 carefully diſtinguiſh'd. 1, He mounted the Throne of 

Reignof Danmonium 467, at fifteen Years of Age. 2. In 476, 

Arthur, he was created Patrician by Ambreſius. 3. In 508, he was 
elected Monarch of Britain. 4. In 528, he aſſumed the 
Imperial Purple. Theſe Epocha's thus diſtinguiſh'd, remove, 
in great meaſure, the Confuſion in the Hiſtory of this great 
Prince, with reſpe& to Chronology. 


() Some plare this Fact ſooner, ſome later. Rapin. 
(2) Milton confounds this with the Battle of Badon- Hill, Rapin, 


(3) There is great Reaſon to ſuſpeR its Genvinene(s ; ver7 probably it was the Invention of ſome Monk of Glaſſenbury, Set Nicelſen's Hiſt, Librar. p. 31. 
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Heel, King of Arnurica, was enjoying the Repoſe pro- Arthur e. 
cured him by A:thur, when he heard that the / iſigoths, 1 
then in Poſſeſſion of Part of Gaul, were preparing to invade G. Mona. 
his Dominions: Whereſore he deſired Arthur to come, once ried? he 
more, in Perſon to aſſiſt him againſt ſo formidable Enemies, Langhorn. | 
that were already Maſters of Part of Gaul. How necellary p. 78. 
ſoever Arthur's Preſence might be in his own Kingdom, he 
readily gave Heel this full Proof of his Affection and Grati- 
tude. As he was like to be detain'd abroad ſome time by 
the Affairs of America, he left Madred his Nephew, whom 
he deſign'd for his Succeſſor Regent in his Abſence, at the 
ſame time entruſting him with the Care of the Queen his 
Wife. 

Arthur was no ſooner gone, but Cerdic, taking advan- . 
tage of his Abſence, attacks and ſubdues the Ie of Wight, 2 takes 
deſtroying almoſt all the Inhabitants in a cruel Manner. Wat 7 
But this Loſs was nothing to Arthur, in compariſon of what 
ſhortly after follow'd by the T reachery of Madred, to whoſe rache. of 
Care he had committed what he held moſt dear. This Modred. 
Traitor, finding the Wife and Kingdom of Arthur in his ne 
Power, falls in Love with both, and not ſatisfied with de- 
bauching the Queen in private, publickly marries her. In 
order to avoid by a ſecond Crime, the Puniſhment of the 
firſt, he reſolves moreover to ſeize the Crown of his Uncle, 
his King, and Benefactor. The more eafily to accompliſh yroared 
his Deſign, he judges it neceſſary to make Cerdic his Friend, ag, wh 
and by his Means to gain all the reſt of the Sanen Princes 
to his Intereſt, He was very ſenſible, it wou'd be very 
difficult to ſupport himſelf in his Uſurpation, if he were 
immediately forc'd to engage in a War with the Foreigners. 

Beſides, he could not find a readier or more powerful Pro- 

tection. But the Savon Prince not being of a Humour to 
neglect his own, for the ſake of another's Affairs, Me 

dred could not poſſibly obtain this Protection, without pay- 

ing dear for it. However, as he had no other way to ſup- Ran. Ceftt, 
port himſelf, he reſigns ts Cerdic one part of the Domi- ©: Malm. 
nions, uſurp'd upon his Uncle, and enters into a League of- Gu po- 
fenſive and defenſive with him. What the Saxon Prince lychr. Ri. 
got by this Treaty, lay extremely convenient for him, and _ 
vaſtly exceeded what was before given him by Arthur, It 
contain'd, beſides Part of Danmonium, or Cornwal, the pre- 

ſent Counties of Beriſbire, Wilthire, Devonſhire, and Dor- 


ſetſbire. This, with Hampſhire and Somerſetſhire, which he 


was before poſſeſs d of, render'd his Kingdom much larger 
and more conſiderable, than the three other Saxon Kingdoms 
already eftabliſh'd. The Treaty being executed, Modred He iicrom d 
was crown'd at London; thoſe who privately abhorr'd his“ Londes. 
treacherous Doings not daring to oppoſe it, for fear of being 
oppreſs'd, before the Return of their lawful Prince. | 

In the mean time, Cerdic, after having much enlarg'd Cerdic in- 
his Dominions, was incumbred with his Greatneſs. As 8 
moſt of his Subjects were Britons, on whoſe Loyalty he G. Malm. 
could not wholly rely, he believ'd it neceſſary, in order to Antia · 
preſerve his new Dominions, to people them with Saxon _ 3 
Colonies. To that end he ſent Word into Germany, that ons andJuts 
All who were willing to come and ſettle in his Kingdom, come a. 
ſhould meet with great Encouragement. This Invitation 8 
induces a2 great many of the Saxons and Jutes to embrace 
the preſent Opportunity. Soon after, above eight hundred 
Veſſels are ſeen to arrive, freighted with Families in queſt 
of Settlements, in Cerdic's new Kingdom. Theſe Colonies 
were joyfully receiv'd and planted in Habitations, from 
whence Cerdic took care to drive ſuch Britons as he' moſt 
ſuſpected, eſpecially upon the Frontiers. Thus Britain was 
fill'd by degrees, with new Inhabitants, and began to loſe 
the Superiority in Number ſhe had hitherto had above the 
Foreigners. 

Cerdic having ſettled theſe New-Comers, was crown'd Cerdic | 
a ſecond time at Winchefter, the Metropolis of his Domi- po 
nions, by the ſame Title of King of Weſſex, or of the 
W:/t-Saxons, that he had before aſſum d. This Ceremony 
was thought neceſſary, by reaſon of the great Number of 
his new Subjects, Saxons and Futes, that were lately added 
to the old. This Kingdom was very advantagiouſly ſitu- Advantage 
ated, being bounded on the North, by the Thames; on the 9 Mn” 
Net, by the Severn; on the South, by the Sea; and on 27 is 
the Ea/!, by the Kingdom of Su/jex. As for the Britons Weiter. 
that were fill in poſſeſſion of the greateſt Part of Danmo- 
nium, they cou'd not be very formidable to Cerdic, being 
divided from the reſt of their Nation by this new Kingdom 
and the Severn, | 

Cerdic was but too well acquainted with the Valour and cerdic r 
Activity of Arthur, to imagine he would fit till at his Re- vides N 
turn; and therefore us'd all his Endeavours to put himſelf in har. 
a Poſture of Defence. To thatend, he repairs all his ſtrong 
Holds, adds new Works, and takes all other Precautions 
his Prudence ſuggeſts to him, not to be ſurpriz'd when he 
comes to defend his Dominions. Every thing being put He givs 


in order, he rewarded his Nephews Stuff and Withgar, Me Wy" 


phews. 
Sax, Ant 


I who 
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who had faithfully ſerved him ever ſince their Arrival, with 
the Fo of Wight, As in all likelihood they were utes, 
Cerdic, in the Diſtribution of his new Colonies, had taken 
care beforehand to people that little Iſland with their own 


Countrymen (1). 
Thus Cerdic was prepared againſt the Attacks of Arthur, 
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the two Leaders, as well as to all the Britons, who havin 
loſt their beſt Troops, were never after able to ſtand again 
the Saxons. . During this bloody Battle, the Uncle and 
Nephew happening to meet, ruſhed upon one another ſo 
furiouſly, that nothing but Death could part them. Madred 
was ſlain upon the Spot, and Arthur, mortally wounded, 


Tb: Death when Death took him out of the World in the Year 534, was carried to Glaſſenbury, where he died, aged 90 Years, 
of _ ſixteen Years after his firſt Coronation, and thirty-nine 76 of which he had ſpent in the continual Exerciſe of Arms. 
* =_— after his Arrival in Britain. He muſt have been of a great Tho' he had reigned but 34 Years, yet before he mounted 


Sax, Ann. 


Age when he died, for thirty-nine Years before, Cenric 
his Son was able to aſſiſt him in his Wars. The Time 
this Prince paſſed in Britain was a continued Scene of good 
and bad Succeſs, which ſerv'd equally to ſhew his Ability 
to improve his Advantages, and to repair with a won- 


derful Readineſs, the Diſorder his Affairs were frequently 


the Throne, he had long commanded the Britiſb Armies 
under Ambroſius. Some have put an Interval of ſeveral 
Years between Ambroſius and Arthur, becauſe they were at 
a loſs where to place their Uther Pendragon, whom they 
will have, at any rate, to be a King different from Arthur. 
But the beſt Authors are of Opinion, that the Name Uther, 


Fe is fe- thrown into by the Fortune of War. Cenric, his Son, the ſignifying in Brith a Club, was _> to the great Arthur, 
ceded by faithful Companion of all his Labours, ſucceeded him, both for the ſame reafon that Charlemain's Grandfather was 
Cenric. in the Kingdom of Weſſex, and alſo in the Monarchy or call'd Martel, or Hammer. As to the Sirname of Pendra- 
Generalſhip of the Saxons and Angles. Cerdic's Succeſſors gon, it owes its Origin, as tis pretended, to Arthur's wear- 
were ſirnamed Gewiſhians, from Gewiſh one of their An- ing a Dragon on the Creſt of his Helmet. 
ceſtors, famous no doubt in his Generation. Arthur was undoubtedly a great General. It is pity his Ae 
polychr. The ſame Year died Oda King of Kent, after a Reign of Actions have ſerv'd for Foundation to numberleſs Fables, that Encomiur,, 
. 5.c. 4+ twenty-two Years; wherein nothing remarkable occurs have been publiſh'd concerning him: whereas his Life was 
but the diſmembring of the Kingdom of Ee, which he, worthy of being recorded by the graveſt and moſt able Pen. 
for ſome unknown Reaſon, did not think fit to oppoſe. He is ſaid to have inſtituted the Order of the Knights of the 
He was ſucceeded by his Son Hermenrick. Round Table, fo famous in Romances. Tho' this Inſtitu- 
535. Arthur, after a four Year's Abſence, at length quitted 4 tion has given occaſion for many fabulous Relations, it is 
Arthur re- morica. We are ignorant of the Cauſe of his long Stay there, not therefore to be deem'd altogether chimerical. For where 
ar, ſo very prejudicial to his Aﬀairs, which at his Arrival were is the Improbability that Arthur ſhould inſtitute an Order 


in a deſperate Condition. Medred was in poſſeſſion of his 
Throne, and moreover in ſtrict Alliance with the Saxons. 
On the other hand, theſe laſt being now Maſters of good 
part of the Iſland, were led by their own Intereſt to ſupport 
the Uſurper, and maintain him on the Thone. However, 
Arthur, tho* broken withAge, and almoſt deſtitute of Friends, 
reſolv d to undertake the Recov 

puniſh the treacherous Modred. This bold Reſolution rouz'd 
the Courage of thoſe that dar'd not at firſt to declare for him. 
A great Number of Officers and Soldiers, who could not bear 
the Thoughts of fighting againſt him that had taught them 
to conquer, deſerted the Uſurper, and came and liſted them- 
ſelves under the Banner of their lawful Prince, Thus Ar- 
thur ſaw himſelf on a ſudden at the Head of an Army capable 
of making Modred uneaſy, if not by the Number, at leaſt 
by the Bravery of the Troops, and the Valour and Expe- 
rience of the Leader. Modred, on his part, omitted nothing 
for his Defence. As he was not ignorant of the People's In- 
Clination to his Uncle, he had reaſon to apprehend a general 
Defection; and therefore had ftrengthen'd himſelf with the 
Aſſiſtance of the Saxons ; and upon the ſame Account made 
an Alliance with the Pi#s (2). He eaſily engaged the Pi/7s 
to his Intereſt, ſince they paſſionately geltr'd to be revenged 
of Arthur, who had formerly carried Fire and Sword into 
their Country. Thus Arthur, with a handful of Friends was 
forced to ſtand againſt the Saxons and Pidis, in conjunction 
with the Britons that ſided with Modred. But the want of 
Numbers was ſupplied by his Courage and Experience. Tho' 
his Troops were much inferior to thoſe of his Enemy, he 


of his Kingdom, and to- 


of Knighthood in Britain, when we learn from the Letters 
of Caſſidorus, that Theoderic, King of the Oftrogaths, in- 
ſtituted one in Italy in the ſame Century? 

Such was the Love and Eſteem of the Britons for this 
Hero, that many would never believe he was dead. Nay, 
there were ſome for ſeveral Ages after, that imagining he 
was travell'd into foreign Parts, expected his Return (4). 
This would ſeem incredible, had there not been, in the 16th 
Century, an Inſtance of the like Folly with regard to Den 
Sebaſtian King of Portugal. It is this perhaps that gave oc- 
caſion to ſome Writers, deſirous of pleafing the Br:tons, to 
invent Arthur's Travels and numberleſs Victories in foreign 
Countries. The Titles of Germanicus, Gallicus, Dacicus, 
aſſum'd by that Prince, might ſerve for Foundation to ſuch 
Fictions, Theſe pretended Voyages and imaginary Victories, 
have prov'd an inexhauſtible Fountain of abſurd and ridicu- 
lous Things, aſcrib'd to him by the Writers of Romances. 
Hence it is, that his Hiſtroy has been ſo disfigur d, as to cauſe 
many to doubt, whether there was ever ſuch a Man as Arthur 
in the World; and no wonder, for it is impoſſible to re- 
concile all the Contradictions that occur in his fabulous Hif- 
tory. But if we diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, and re- 
ject what ſavours too much of the Romance, we meet with 
nothing in the Life of this Hero, unbecoming the Character 
of a great Prince. The Times of his Life and Reign are ſo 
confounded by theſe fabulous Writers, that they are very 
difficult to be clear'd, and therefore Recourſe muſt be had to 
the four ſeveral Epocha*s before-mention'd. He was born at 
Tindagol in Cornwall in 452, or 453, and died in 542. He 


and defeats found Means however to engage him in a very diſadvanta- was buried in the Monaſtery at Glaſſenbury, by Gueniver 
Modred. geous Poſt, and obtain a ſignal Victory. In this Action he his ſecond Wife. He had two others of the ſame Name, 
oft Galvan and Anguſel, two Princes of his Blood, who the firſt died in the Country of the Piels, and the third 

had faithfully ſerv*d him both in Proſperity and Adverſity. prov'd falſe to him. By this laſt he had a Son call'd Norm, 

Tho' Madred was defeated, the Supplies he receiv'd from who died an Infant. Arthur when he was about to expire, 

the Pits and Saxons ſoon enabled him to give his Uncle a ſent his Crown to Cenſtantine his Couſin, Son of Cader, and 

537. ſecond Battle, but with no better Succeſs. As the Particulars Grandſon of Anbroſius, declaring him his Succeſſor ; which 
Arthurgains Of this War are confuſedly deliver'd, and beſides contain muſt be underſtood only of Danmonium, for the Monarchy 


« ſecond Vie. nothing material, it will ſuffice, I believe, to relate the Iſſue. of Britain was extinct by his Death. It is pretended, that uger de 

Mics, Modred, tho' conſtantly worſted, found means to prolong his Body was found whole and entire in Glaſſenbury Monaſ- Prim. Ce. 
the War ſeven Years, without Arthur's being able to deſtroy tery in the the Reign of Henry Il, with the viſible Marks of — 
the Uſurper, much leſs wreſt out of the Hands of the Saxons, ten Wounds, one whereof only ſeemed mortal. But what — rf 
what had been ſurrender'd to them. During this War, there is ſaid of his Stature is unqueſtionably fabulous, namely, that l. 2. c. 11. 
happen'd two Eclipſes of the Sun, which credulous Hiſtorians 


the Diſtance between his Eye-brows was a Span, and the 
have expreſly remark'd, fancying they were Preſages of the reſt of his Body in Proportion. We have the particular 
utter Ruin of the Britons, which fell out ſoon after. 


Names of his Arms in the antient Remances. His Shield 
42. The Superiority of Modred's Forces being balanced by the was called Pridwin, his Lance Ron, and his Sword Caliburn. 
The lat Bar- Valour and Experience of Arthur, the War had now laſted 


| This laſt was preſented in 1191 to Tancred King of Sicily, Ranir bs 
*le, wherein ſeven Years without any thing deciſive. Modred, tho' ſe- by Richard I. King of England. Hoveden. 


— _ veral times vanquiſh'd, was ſtill at the Head of a very nume- After Arthur's Death, by whoſe Valour and Experience the Cauſes of ebe 
beth ſlain, rous Army. On the other hand, Arthur, tho' extreme old, Affairs of the Britons had been ſupported, they were no longer Mateeſ of 
S Ys and with an Army weaken'd by the ſeveral Battles he had able to reſiſt the Saum. Indeed, the Saxons had been great“ Britows. 


(1) There were abundance of Futes alſo in Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex. Rapin. 
who was buried there. — 1 * 


Sufferery too in the frequent Battles between the two Na- 
tions: but the Circumſtances of the two Parties were unlike. 
Whatever Loſs the Saxens ſuſtained, it was ſoon retrieved b 

means of their continual Supplies from Germany. But it is 
eaſy to perceive, the Britons, being deſtitute of foreign Aid, 
muſt have been drained by the inceſſant Wars they had main- 


Withgaraburgh, now contrafted into Careſbrook, was ſo named from Withgar, 


(2 2 in his Party, the Scots, Pick, and Iriſh ; ſo that there was an Army of $0,000 Men to oppoſe Arthur's Landing, according to Geoffrey of 
| th, I. 11. c. 1. 
5 (3) Cam fignifies winding in Saxon, It is call'd alſo Camel. | 
» | (4] Hiſtorians aſſure us, this Notion was not entirely rooted out till his Tomb was found in the Reign of Henry II. 600 Years after his Death. Rapin, 
4 | Ocevltavit ſe Rex moribundus ne caſui tanto inſultarent inimici, amicique moleſtarentur. Unde quoniam de morte Artbert vel ejus ſepulturd nihil referunt 
hiftoriz, Gens Britonum ipſum adhuc vivere pra magnitudine dilectionis contendunt. M. I m. p. 192. 4 
tain 


* 
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tained ſince the Departure of the Romans. Nay, they could 

not make uſe of all the Soldiers Britain might have ſupply'd 

them with ; for many of their Countrymen, ſeeing no End 

to their Miſeries, were fled for Refuge to the Ps, or into 
Armorica. Such Numbers retired to Armorica, that by their 

Junction with the Britiſh Families long before ſettled there, 

us they became more numerous at laſt than the Natives. Hence 
Rams of - th pretended, that this Province of Gaul, called Armir:ca, 
Bretagne to that is, Maritime, by reaſon of its Situation, took the N ame 
amet of Bretagre from the great Number of Britons that fled thi- 
Abr. Chron, ther. Argentre, who wrote the Hiſtory of that Country, 
Tom. VII. pretends, Armorica was antiently called Bretagne, and that 
the Inhabitants ſending Colonies into Hlbian, gave that 

Iſland the Name of their own Country (1). It is probable 

indeed, the Armoricans peopled ſome part of Great-Hritain; 

but in all that this Author alledges in proof of his Aſſertion, 

there is no ſufficient Reaſon to ſhew, that, before theſe Co- 


The Britons 


lonies, Armorica was called Bretagne, much leſs, that the. 


Armoricans altered the old Name of the Iſland of Albion. 
537. As ſoon as it was rumoured in Germany that Arthur was 
The Arrival dead, and the diſmay'd Britons had neither Power nor Cou- 
3 rage to defend themſelves, great Numbers of People refolv'd 
Ann. Sax. to go over and ſettle in Britain. Ida, by Nation an Angle, 
* N or. and deſcended from Moden, having embark'd on board forty 
II. Woes Veſſels, abundance of Families of his own Countrymen, 
landed at Flamborough in Yorkſhire, then in Poſſeſſion of the 
Northumberland Saxons, who received them as Friends, 
The Nerthumbrians, ſo called from inhabiting North of the 
Humber, had maintained themſelves in that Country ever 
ſince the Time of Hengi/t, and had all along been in ſome 
Dependence on the Kings of Kent, They had often favour'd 
the Enterprizes of their Countrymen in the Southern Parts, 
by frequent Diverſions, which had ſeveral times drawn 
into the North the Arms of Ambreſius and Arthur: but tho' 
frequently defeated, they had however kept Poſſeſſion of 
theſe Northern Countries, without its appearing how they 
were governed from the Death of Oda and Ebuſa to the 
Year 547. Ida, when he firſt arrived in their Country, 
(whether he had made an Agreement with them before he 
left Germany, or they were tired with being in Subjection 
to the Kings of Kent, from whom, by reaſon of their Diſ- 
tance, they could expect no Aſſiſtance) found them ready 
and willing to obey him. It may be, they were not in 
condition to oppoſe Ida, who had brought with him a 
Ida firſt King ſtrong Army. However this be, Ida was acknowledged 
and. for Sovereign of the Northumbrians, as well as of the An- 
Sax. Ann, gles his Followers, under the Title of King of Northum- 
Huntingd. berland (2). The Readineſs of the Saxons to mix with the 
— Angles, and obey a King of that Nation, confirms what I 
M. Weftm, have elſewhere obſerved, That the Saxons and Angles were 
in Germany but one and the ſame People. The Name of 
the Saxons ſtill remains in Germany, whilſt that of the An- 
gles is entirely loſt ; and on the contrary, this latter is perpe- 
tuated in Britain, where the former is almoſt forgotten. Nor- 
thumberland was the fifth Kingdom founded by the Angle- 
Saxons. Ida, the firſt King, was a Prince of great Fame; 
and yet, as he eſtabliſhed himſelf without any Obſtacle, there 
is but one particular recorded of him in Hiſtory, and that 
is, his building the City of Bebbanburgh, ſo called from his 
Queen Bebba. This City, after many Years, was deſtroy'd : 
however, there {till remains the Caſtle of Bamboreugh. 
The Memoirs concerning the Settlement of the Anglc- 
Saxons in Britain, are ſo ſhort and imperfect, that it is im- 
poſſible to frame a regular Hiſtory of them. We mult 
therefore be ſatisfied with a certain Number of Facts tranſ- 
mitted to us; by the Help whercof, the Thread of the 
Hiſtory may, in ſome meaſure, be purſued. 
882. In the Year 552, notwithſtanding their weak Eſtate, the 


* 


Cenric e Britons made an Effort to recover part of their Lands from 
8 oy Cenric King of the Weſt Saxons, but were repuls'd with 
Sun. Ann, great Loſs near Salisbury. 


555. We find alſo in the Saxin Annals, (3) that three Years after 
G. Mo:m. two Sons of Madred, by the Aſſiſtance of the Saxons, attempt- 
cd to dethrone Conflantine, to whom Arthur had bequeath'd 
the Kingdom of Danmonium. But Conſlantine, being bet- 
ter prepared than they expected, not only put them to rout, 
but purſued them to Glaſſenbury, Kabb'd them himſelf in the 
Arms of the Abbot, who interceded for them in vain (4). 


F.559. 14a, King, of Nerthumberland, dicd in 559, having reigned 
Laa de: twelve Years. Tho' the profound Peace he enjoyed during 
Sax. Ann, 


his whole Reign, gave him no Opportunity of ſhewing his 
Valour, yet all the Hiſtorians agree, he was a moſt accom- 
pliſhed Prince(5). Tis pity we have not a fuller Account 
of his Life. After his Death, Northumberland, for ſome 


Vol. | 


unknown Reaſon, was divided into two Kingdoms. Adda, 
Son of Ida, was King of Bernicia, or the Nerthern Part, 
and Alla, deſcended from Hoden, of Deira or the Swthern 
Part. Ida left twelve Sons, half by Wives and half by Cen- 
cubines, who formed ſeveral Branches, as may be ſeen in the 
Genealogy of the Kings of Northumberland, which the 
Reader ſhould now and then take a View of, if he deſires 
to underſtand fully the Hiſtory of theſe Saxon Kingdoms. 
The next Year Cenric King of J/efſex, and Monarch of 


o. 


the Angle-Saxoms, died, aiter a Reign of twenty-ſix Years, Death of 


Ihe Reputation he had gained during his Father's Life, made 


Cer Tic. 


Bede, I. 2, 


it believed he would puſh his Conqueſts farther. But when c. ;. 


he was on the Throne, he ſhewed no Signs of Ambition, 
and employed himſelf wholly in promoting Peace and good 
Order in his Dominjons. He took up Arms but once to repel 
the Hritons, who came and attack'd him. Of the four Sons he 
left, Czau/in, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him both in the Kingdom 
of Hex, and the Dignity of Monarch of the Saxons. 


Ceaulin was no ſooner on the Throne, but he formed vaſt ory joc- 
CE *. 


n | | He 1: forms the 
was an ambitious Prince, who, not content with the Pre- Degen of 


rogatives he was veſted with as Monarch, conſidered the ©f7©4=- 
U ing himſelf. 


Projects to enlarge his Dominions by new Conqueſts. 


other Saxen Kings as his Vaſlals, pretending to keep them 
in a rigorous Dependence. As he was ſenſible it would 
be very difficult to obtain the Submiſſion he expected from 
them, he made extraordinary Preparations, which alarmed 
both the Saxen and Britiſh Princes. The laſt eſpecially 
could not but be in extreme Conſternation, by reaſon of 
their deplorable State. After the Death of Arthur, they 
lived in a ſoit of Anarchy. What remained of their Coun- 
try, was cantled out into little independent States, which 
weakened one another by the Diſcord that reigned among 
their reſpective Princes. The Britih Hiſtorians give ſuch 
a Character of theſe petty Sovereigns, that the Nation in 
general could have but ſmall Hopes of Aſſiſtance from any 


one, or all of them together. Conſtantine King of Cormuall Gildas. 


was a cruel and bloody Prince, polluted alſo with abomina- 


ble Luſts. Aurelius Conanus, whoſe Kingdom lay eaſt- 
ward of the. Severn, was guilty of Parricide, and reigned 
with unheard of "Tyranny. Vortipore King of Demetia [or 
South-I/ales] was overgrown with Pride; he gloried alſo in 
having no Religion, and perſecuting the Clergy. Cuneglas, 
whoſe Dominions were North of Cambria (ſo the Country 
was called between the Severn and the weſtern ſea) was 
grown old in Vice, and famous for his wicked Deeds. 
Maghcun or Malgo (6) King of Mona or Angleſey, thought 
of nothing but pillaging his Neighbours and Subjects, and 
heaping up Riches by Rapine and Violence. In a word, 
Britain was in a terrible Confuſion. After Arthur's De- 
ceaſe, every one lived as he pleaſed, and the Authority of 
the Tyrants was in Proportion to the Licenſe their Sub- 
jecis were ſuffered to take. Theſe Sovereigns were divided 
among themſelves, and, as they had no Confidence in one 
another, could not agree upon proper Means to free them- 
ſelves from the impending Calamities. Each therefore pur- 
ſuing only his own Intereſt, the Saxons were left at liberty 
to eſtabliſh themſelves upon their Ruins. 

Ceaulin's Preparations, however, rous'd them a little out of 
their Lethargy, and obliged them to think of their Defence. 
To that end they choſe Malgs to command them, purely 
for the Sake of his Giant-like Stature. But what could this 
unexperienced General have done, if the Saxons had united 
their Forces againſt him ? He would have loſt, perhaps, in 
a ſingle Battle, what the Great Aribur had taken ſo much 
Pains to preſerve. But happily for him and the Britons, 
the Saxon Monarch was polleſſed with the Project of ſub- 
duing his Countrymen firſt, ſo turned againſt the Saxons 
the Arms that ſhould have been employed againſt the com- 
mon Enemy. He could not diſcover his Deſigns, without 
incurring the Enmity and Jealouſy of the neighbouring 
Princes. But as no one of them in particular was able to 
withſtand him, his Kingdom being much ſtronger than any 
of the reſt, each dreaded being oppreſſed, ſhould he declare 
againſt him ſingly. They were therefore by degrees forced 
to ſubmit to a much greater Dependence on their Menarch 
or General, than their Laws and Cuſtoms required. Mean 
while, they grieved in private to be thus kept under, fearing 
withal that Cæaulin's Deſigns would extend farther, 

At length, Hlermenric King of Kent, dying in 564, Ethel- 
bert, his Son and Succeſſor, could not bear the proud and 


64. 


Fthelbert * 


becomes 


haughty Proceedings of the H//f-Saxons, which were the xing ef 


more grievous to Ethe!bert, as being a Deſcendantof Hengi/t, Kent. 


he thought he had a better Right to the Dignity of Monarch 5 
than any other Prince. Prepoſſeſs'd with this Notion, he re- 567. 


(2) The firſt time we find the Name of Bretagne given to Armorica, is in the Subſcription of Manſuetus to the Council of Tours in 461, where he is named 
E pijcopus Britaunorum. After which time it was frequently called Britannia Ciſmarina, Miner, Celtica, &c. See Concil. Gall. Tom. I]. p. 126 

2) This Ida was the firſt that took upon him the Title of King; yet there were Saæen Princes in that Ccuntry many Years before, Tyr. p. 142. M. In. p. 16. 

(3) It is not in the Saxon Annals, but Geoffrey of Monmouth, I. 10. e. 3, 4. and M. We m. p. 192. a 

(4) Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, one of them fled to Wincheſter, where taking Shelter in the Church of St. Ampbalus, he was Nain before the Altar. The 
other took Refuge in a Monaſtery in London; but being found near the Altar was killed. M. Wejim. p. 132. Geoff. Monm. I. 11. c. 4. 


(5) Ida tate & moribus integer, puris & defœcatis moribus, multum ſplendoris generofis contulit 1 atallbus, adeo be.lo inviftus, domi ſeve tatem re im genuina 


animi megnitudine temperabat. Malm. I. 1. c. 3. 


(6) Arthur's Siſter's Sen, who fided with Medred againſt his Uncle, Gild, 


ſolyes 
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ſolves to revive the Pretenſions of the Kings of Kent, neglect- 
ed by his Predeceſſors, and declares War with Ceaulin, not 
conſidering the Diſproportion between his Forces and thoſe 
of his Enemy. Ceaulin, difdaining to be attacked by a young 
Prince of no Reputation, marched towards Kent with deſign 


Flor, Wig. to prevent him, and meeting him at Mibbandune (1), en- 


Malmſb. 


571. 
Ufa fr 
King of the 
Eaſt Angles. 


The Ambi- 
tion of Ce · 
aulin. 


He attacks 
the Britons. 
Sax, Ann, 
Flor. Wi- 


Aidan 
marebes to 
their As- 


ance, 


and defeats 
Ceaulin, 
H, Hunt, 
4. 2. 


* Angles died in 578, leaving his Crown to his 


tirely routed him. Ethelbert being defeated a ſecond time, 
was totally diſabled, and forced to ſue for Feace. His Vex- 
ation at ſo unexpected a Diſappointment, was increaſed by 
the ſeſts of the other Princes, who rallied him for his Pre- 
ſumption. He had occaſion for his Leſſon, to teach him 
that Courage alone is not ſufficient for War, but niuſt be 
accompanied with Prudence and Strength. He improved fo 
much by it, that he afterwards became one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt illuſtrious Princes of his Nation. This was the 
firſt Civil War among the Saxoms, which was followed by 
many more, cauſed by the Reſtleſſneſs and Ambition of 
their Princes. As ſoon as they were out of Danger from the 
Britons, they quarrell'd among themſelves, with ſuch Ani- 
moſity, that if another Arthur had appeared, the Britons 
might have recovered all they had loft. But Divine Provi- 
dence had otherwiſe decreed. 

Uſa, the only Survivor of the Twelve Chiefs of the Au- 


gles before-mentioned, aſſumed in 571 the Title of King of 


the Eaſt- Angles, and his Kingdom was called Ea/t- Anglia. 
As this was forty Years after his Arrival in Britain, he 
muſt have been of a great Age when crown'd. This was 
the ſixth Kingdom founded by the Anglo-Saxons (2). 
Ceaukin was ſo elated with his Succeſs againſt Ethelbert, 
that he look'd upon the neighbouring Saxen Princes as his 
Subjects and Vaſſals. Indeed the King of Northumberland 
and Eaft- Anglia, being ſeparated from him by a large Tract 
of Land poſſeſſed by the Britons, had not much to fear from 
his Ambition. But the Kings of Kent, Eſſex and Suſſex were 
forced to ſubmit to him, as ſuperior to each of them in Ex- 
tent of Dominions. After this he turned his Arms againſt 
the Britons with deſign to make new Conqueſts. I can't 
poſſibly relate the Particulars of this War, being very ſlightly 
ed over by the Hiſtorians. They only tell us, that Cutha, 
rother of Ceaulin, frequently defeated the Britons, and 
would, in all probability, have very much enlarged his 
Brother's Dominions, had nat Death. ſnatched him away 
in the midſt of his Victories (3). 
Before this War was ended, Uſa, firſt King of the Eaft- 
n Titilus, 
Such was the deplorable Condition of the Britons, that the 
time of their utter Deſtruction ſeemed to approach. Preſſed 
on the South by the Sqxons of Weſſex, Suſſex and Kent; on 


; the Eaſt, by thoſe of E or Fa/t- Anglia; and on the North, 


by the Northumbrians ; they were, in a manner, ſurrounded 
by their Enemies. There was, however, one Refuge left, 
which helpt to keep alive, for à while, their faint Expecta- 


tion of being able to withſtand ſo many Misfortunes. As the 


Neceflity of their Aﬀairs had formerly obliged them to ſend 
for the Saxons to defend them againſt the Sets, a no leſs 
preſſing Occaſion compelled them at this time, to ihaplore the 
Aſſiſtance of the Scots againſt the Saxons. This Refolution 
being unanimouſly taken, Ambaſſadors were ſent to Aidan 
King of Scotland, to engage him in their Quarrel. 

<< repreſented to him, that their Ruin would infallibly draw 
& on his ; for the Saxms had in view no lefs than the Con- 
<< queſt of the whole Iſland, great part whereof was now in 
<< their poſſeſſion : That if theſe Foreigners ſhould-at length 
© over-run what remained in the Hands of the Britons, the 


<< Scots were to expect no better Quarter than the P:#s, who | 
diſpoſſeſſed of part of their Country.” To 


<< were alread 
a, 


this they added, That the Saxon Monarch was an active 
and ambitious Prince, capable of forming Deſigns, the 
* Conſequences whereof were to be equally dreaded by all 
his Neighbours, if care were not taken in time to put a 
<< ſtop to his Progreſs.” Aidan, prevailed upon by theſe Con- 
ſiderations, puts himſelf at the head of a ala ted Army, and 
Joins the Britons, in order to attack the common Enemy. 
Ceaulin having notice of his March, made all poflible Speed 
to meet him, with what Troops he could aflemble. But as 
the neighbouring Kings, his Countrymen, were not very for- 
ward to lend him Aſſiſtance, his Forces were far from being 
equal to thoſe of the Britons and Scots, How great ſoever 
the Superiority of his Enemies might be, he courageouſly at- 
tacks them: But, after long diſputing the Victory, his Ar- 
my, overpower'd by Numbers, is cut in pieces, his Son Cuth- 
win lain, and himſelf narrowly eſcapes. The Britons were 
ſo elevated with their Succeſs, that they began now to form 


(1) Wimbleton in Surry, 

(2) The Kings his Succeſors were from him call'd Uſing 
N 71, Cutha defeated the Britons at Bedicanford ( 

I pleſbur y uchingbhamfhire, and Benſington and Eynſham in Oxfordſhire, 
didan, and Farinmail 2 in Glocefter ſhire, — took from them 


— 
IN took from them the Towns of L b 
: ; Anno «7, Ceaulin and Cutha _ 


The BRITONS an S AX ONS. 


Projects to drive the Saxens entirely but of the Iſland; but 
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they were far from being able to put them in practice. The Aidan is 
Saxen Princes, though well enough pleaſed to ſee Ceaulin "1/0, 


and retires 


humbled, thought it not for their Intereſt to let the Bri-intsscotland. 


tans and Scots enjoy the Advantage they had gain'd by their 
Victory; and therefore ſoon put their Monarch at the head 
of a much more numerous Army than the former. Upon 
which impatient to be revenged, he goes in queſt of his 
Enemies, and meets them without delay, In a ſecond Bat- 
tle, he repaired, by a ſignal Victory, his former Diſgrace, and 
convinced the Britans of the Vanity of their Projects. Aidan 
retiring into Scotland after his Defeat (4), the Britens, who 
ſaw all their meaſures broken, thought only of preſerving 
what they had left, content with dividing their Country with 
the Saxons, ſince they were unable to expel them. But Di- 
vine Juſtice that had long purſued them, was not yet ſatis- 
hed. They were till to be reduced to greater Diſtreſs, and 
behold the beſt and richeſt part of their Iſland taken from 
them by a Nation whom God had choſen for the Inſtru- 
ment of his Vengeance. 

Scarce were the unfortunate Britons recovered from their 


584. 


late Conſternation, when a great Fleet appearing on their Tos Ave” 


Coaſts, quite ſunk their Courage, This Fleet, the moſt 
conſiderable of any 


great Numbers o 
the ſame Nation, of the Race of Hoden. I have not been 
able to learn where they landed, but probably it was in Eaft- 
Anglia, and having marched croſs that Kingdom, they ad- 
vanced towards the middle of the Iſland, upon the Territo- 
ries of the Britons, who were unable to oppoſe their Arms. 
As Crida advanced in their Country, Diſorder and Con- 
ſternation increaſed among the miſerable Britons, 


val of 
Crida, 
that had come from Germany, brought Hunting. 


Angles, conducted by Crida a Leader of 9 


who ma 
Some great Cen- 


vainly projected to defend themſelves, whilſt others ſought . 


only to ſave their Goods, their Wives and Children, aban- 
doning their Lands to the Angles. Crida taking advantage 
of their Terror, ſpread himſelf far and wide, and b8coming 
Maſter of the Field, drove his frighted Enemies before him. 
In vain did they fly to their wall'd Towns ; the want of 
Proviſions for ſuch Multitudes, ſoon compelled them to 
ſurrender at Diſcretion. 

The Britons being unable to defend themſelves 
theſe new Invaders, ſupported by their Countrymen already 
ſettled in the Iſland, took the only courfe left them, and 
retired into Cambria beyond the Severn. They had no other 
Retreat, being preſſed on all other Sides by the Saxons and 
Angles. Their Flight put Crida in poſſeſſion of all the 
Country lying between the Humber, the Severn, and 
Thames, by which he was bounded on the North, Ma, and 


South. To the Eaf? of him lay the Kingdoms of E//ex and 
Eaft- Anglia. 


againſt The Britons 


retire inte 


Wales, 


Oat of all theſe Canqueſts, Crida formed a Kingdom 73 forrd- 
larger and more conſiderable than any of the other ſix, by ing of be 


the Name of the Kingdom of the middle- Angles. This King- — f 


dom was afterwards more generally called Mercia. 


Crida 
the firſt King was crowned in 584. 


Cambria not being ſufficient to contain ſo many Families, 25. Stare of 
Multitudes of miſerable Britons fled into Armorica, where“ Britons, 


reat Numbers of their Countrymen were already ſettled. 
thers ſubmitted to the Saxons or Angles, content to become 
Hetuers of Word and Drawers of Water for a wretched Sub- 
ſiſtence. Thoſe that remained in Cambria, a Country de- 
fendedby Nature, kept their ground againſt all the Power of 


the Conquerors, who could not, till long after, extend their 


8 beyond the Mountains. This little corner of the 
, where the Britons were cooped up, was afterward di- 
vided into ſeveral petty Kingdoms, which were one while ſe- 
Ro another while united, according to the Ambition or 
ower of their Kings (5). Here I ſhall leave the Britans for the 
future, as making a State by themſelves, and having no rela- 
tion to the Hiſtory of #ngl/and, but what is commonly found 
between two neighbouring Nations. It is true they made 
from time to time ſeveral Attempts to recover what they had 
loſt : But their Efforts proved ineffectual, as did the Endea- 
vours of the Angls-Saxons to force them in theſe Retreats, 


The Saxons gave the Britons the Name of Gwalliſh, or The Saxons 
Walliſh, that is, Gaul: ; taking them to be, as in all appearance _ the 
they were, of Gauliſb Extraction. For this reaſon Cambria — 14 
was by them termed S alliſb- Land; from whence came the inte Wales, 


Name of #ales, us d by the Engliſb at this day, and chang'd 
by the French into Galles, upon account of their being deriv'd 
from the Gant. The Walloons alſo, and Wallachians, have 
ſtill kept theſe Names, and in ſome Places in Germany, the 
Ttalian Tongue is called Fel, becauſe of Gallia Ciſalpina 


(Layton Buzzard in Bedfordſbire, ) 
he thres Briciſh Kings, Commail, Con- 
, Cirencefler and Bath. Again, Anno 584, there was another Battle between 


the Britons and Saxons at Fethanleagh ( Fretherne in Glecefterſpire herein Cutha was flain z but however the Saxons 


Anno 591, there was another Battle between them, wherein 
Camd, p. 85, 100.) Sax, Am, Huntingd. p. * 


(4) e fay he was ſlain in the Battle Chr. Buchan. I. 5. 


the Victory. Camd, p. 1 238. 
Savor were bat + it was fought at Wedmſtirc, (W/ Wanſdile in Wit 
9 17 28 _ X a cht at Wodneſbirne, ( Wedenſburge or Wanſdi ileſire, 


(5) The Angle: poſlefs'd the Kingdoms of Northumber/and, Mercia, and Eaft- Anglia ; as the Saxon: the other four. Kingloms on both Sides the Thames,” 


No. III. Vo L. I, 


I. 


inhabited. 
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inhabited by the Gauls. As for the Name of Cambria given 
by the native Britons to Males, I ſuppoſe, that before the 
Arrival of the Saxons, the Britons, who called themſelves 
Cumri or Cumbri, named their Country Cambria; and 
that after their Retreat beyond the Severn, the ſame Name 
which before was common to all Britain, became peculiar 
to Wales. 
ard of Bri> About the ſame time, the Anglo-Saxons unanimouſly a- 
England. reed to call the ſeven Kingdoms in general by the Name of 
Jo. Salib, England, that is, the Country of the Angles. Whether this 
L Polychr. was done becauſe the Angles were more numerous than the 
Se 7 Saxons and Futes, and poſſeſſed the largeſt and moſt conſi- 
derable of the ſeven Kingdoms, or for ſome other reaſon, is 
uncertain. Perhaps Engle-land is only a Contraction of Engle- 
Saxe-land, a name derived from the two principal Nations 
that were ſettled in Great-Britain. But the Pitts, Scots, 
and Iriſh, were not fond of this change of Names. T hey 
continued to call the new Poſſeſſors of Britain, Saxenag or 
Saxons, and their Country Saxeneage. I ſuppoſe, as the Sax- 
ons were firſt known in Brizain, the neighbouring Nations, 
accuſtom'd to that Name, did not think fit to receive the 
Alteration introduced by the Conquerors. | 
I am very ſenſible that the Changing of the Name of 
Britain into that of England is generally aſcribed to Egbert 
King of Weſſex, about two hundred and fifty Years after 
the time I am ſpeaking of. But this Opinion is founded on 
the Authority of an Hiſtorian that is far from being infalli- 
ble (1). Others, who ſeem to go on much better Grounds, 
dy affirm, the Name of England was given to that 
art of Britain conquered by the Saxons, à little after their 
Arrival in the Iſland ; which may very well be underſtood 
of the Time immediately following the Arrival and Con- 
queſts of Cerdic. But how is it poflible to extend this little 
after to the Reign of Egbert, which began not till the 
ear 800 (2)? | 
— of Afﬀter the Death of Ida, and the Diviſion of Northum- 
— 2 f berland before - mentioned, Alla reigned in Deira, and Adda, 
G. Malmſb, eldeſt Son of Ida, in Bernicia; who dying in 563, four 
. 1. c. 3. Kings, all Sons or Brothers of Ida, ſucceſſively filled the 
Throne of Bernicia till the Year 586, when Athelric, Ida's 
youngeſt Brother, was placed thereon. But as he was very 
old, Adelfrid his Son held the Reins of the Government by 
his Father's Authority. = 
Sledda Xing In the Year 587, Ercentuin, firſt King of Eſſex, died, 
of Elſex, _ a Reign of ſixty Years, and was ſucceeded by his Son 
Sledda. g 
Thus we have run through, in this Second Book, the 
moſt remarkable Events that happened in Great-Britain, 
from the Arrival of the Saxons to their Eſtabliſhment in the 
Iſland, during a War of 130 Years. We have ſeen the 
Efforts of the Britons, who, after a reſolute Defence, were 
forced at laſt to give up their Country to the very People 
they had called to their Aſſiſtance. In the following Book, 
we ſhall ſee what paſſed in the Heptarchy, the Name given 
to the Seyen Kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, when conſi- 
dered as making but one Body under the ſame Government. 
The Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, that conquered the beſt part 
of Britain, looking upon themſelves as one and the ſame 
People, as they had been in Germany, eſtabliſhed a Form of 
Government, as like as poſſible to what they had lived un- 
der in their own Country, They formed their Mittena- 


en} Geoffrey of Monmouth, g 
(2 


ſays S 
Stories, and Harding 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


Cemot, or Aſſembly of IViſe-men, to ſettle the common Af- 
fairs of the Seven Kingdoms, and conferred the Command 
of their Armies upon one choſen out of the Seven Kings, 
to whom, for that reaſon, no doubt, ſome have given the 
Title of Monarch, on pretence of his having the Precedence 
and ſome Superiority over the reſt. But to me that Dig- 
nity ſeems rather to have been like that of Stadtholder ot 
the United Provinces of the Low Countries, There was 
however ſome Difference between the Saven Government 
in Britain, and that in Germany. For Inſtance, . in Ger- 
many the Governor of each Province entirely depended on 
the General Aſſembly, where the ſupreme Power was 


 lodg'd ; whereas in Britain, each King was Sovereign in his 


own Dominions. But notwithſtanding this, all the King- 
doms together were, in ſome reſpects, conſider'd as the 
ſame State, and every one ſubmitted to the Reſolutions of 
the General Aſſembly of the Seven Kingdoms, to which he 
gave his Conſent by himſelf or Repreſentative. And there- 
fore this Form of Government may be very juſtly compar'd 
to that of the United Provinces, each whereof is Sovereign 
and Independent, tho' they ſubmit to the Determination of 
the States=General. A Free Election, and ſometimes Force, 
gave the Heptarchy'a Chief or Monarch, whoſe Authority 
was more or leſs, according to their Strength. For tho' 
the Perſon inveſted with this Office, had no Right to an un- 
limited Authority, there was ſcarce one of theſe Monarchs, 
as will be ſeen hereafter, but what aſpir'd to an abſolute 
Power. | 

If we enquire into the Cauſes of the Revolution that hap- Cauſes of the 
pen'd in Great-Britain by the Conqueſts of the Saxons, it Nee 
muſt be own'd, in the firſt Place, that God was pleas'd by  ;, Grea- 
a juſt Judgment to puniſh the Britons for their enormous Bain. 
Crimes, from which, according to their own Hiſtorians, 
neither People, nor Kings, nor Clergy were free. Tho' the 
Divine Juſtice does not always puniſh, in a viſible manner, 
every Nation guilty of the like Crimes, yet we mult per- 
ceive the Hand of God, when it manifeſts itſelf upon 2 
particular Nation, by ſuch terrible Effects. But as the Di- 
vine Juſtice generally makes uſe of natural Means to exe- 
cute its Deſigns, it is theſe chiefly we may and ought to 
look after. And firſt, it is plain, that the Diſſention of 
the Britons was the N Cauſe of their Deſtruction. 
Had they been more united, they would have better defend- 
ed themſelves againft the firſt Saxons, and thereby, no 
doubt, diſcourag'd others from attempting to ſettle in their 
Iſland. In the next Place, their long Subjection to the Ro- 
mans had enervated their Courage, and extjnguiſh'd their na- 
tural Inclination for War. Laſtly, they lang wanted a 
General capable of conducting them and making them ſen- 
ſible they were no leſs Brave than other Nations. For how 
different a People did they ſeem to be under the Conduct of 
Ambroſius and the Great Arthur, from what they were 
when unable to defend themſelves againſt the Piels and 
Scots; So great an Influence has the Good or Bad Qualities 
of Princes upon the Publick Affairs, and the very Manners 
of their Subjects, as is evident from the Hiſtories of all, 
Nations. We ſhall find in the Sequel, that the Civil Wars 
of the Angle-Saxons were no leſs fatal to them, than In- 
teſtine Diviſions had been to the Britons. I hey. gave oc- 
caſion to the Strong to oppreſs the Weak, at length 
made way for One to ſubdue All the reft. 


2 Biſhop of Chartres ſays, England was ſo call'd from the firſt coming of the Angles ; others from the Name Hengiff, 'a Notion probable enough, 
) whoſe Reputation, Wars, and Government, being firſt inveſted by Yortigern in Kent, are above all the other Germans moſt notable in the Britiſh 
He call d" it Engeſte's Land, | | 

Which afterwards was ſhorted, and call'd England, 


As for the Word Englifmar, 'tis us'd long before Egbert's Time, as may be ſeen in the Saxon Laws, And Bede, J. 2. c. 4. and 1, 4. . 1. 
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STATE of the BRITISH CHURCH 


FROM 


The Arrival of the SAXONS, to the Retreat of the BRIT ONS into Wales. 


FT E R having ſeen what Calamities Britain was 


The Hf 
of the Britiſh expos d to by the Saxon Wars of 130 Years, a re- 
Cburch little gular Account of the Britiſh Church is not to be 


Schools of 
Dubricius 
— Itutus. 


Con. Vol. I. 
2. 4. 


expected during that Space. It is eaſy to perceive 
that the Eccleſiaſtics, who were then the only Writers, 
were otherwiſe employ d than in penning Hiſtories. And 
tho' ſome might have found Leiſure, it would have been 
difficult for their Writings to deſcend to us. We muſt 
therefore be ſatisfied with a few traditional Events, with- 


out Order or Connexion, fince there is no exact Hiſtory. 


of the Affairs of the Britih Church, whilſt ſhe was thus 
grievouſly afflicted. 

Before the Arrival of the Saxons, Germanus, Biſhop of 
Auxerre, came twice into Britain, as we have ſaid, to ex- 
tirpate the Pelagian Hereſy, that had taken deep Root. This 


21, Prelate perceiv d, in theſe his two Voyages, that the Clergy 


were no leſs ignorant than corrupted, and that their Corrup- 
tion was chiefly owing to their Ignorance. To apply ſome 
Remedy to this Evil, he believ'd the moſt beneficial Thing 
he could do for Britain would be to erect Schools for the 
Inſtruction of Youth, and particularly for thoſe that were de- 
ſign'd for the Service of the Church. Purſuant to this pious 
Reſolution, he founded ſeveral, among which, thoſe of Du- 
bricius and Iltutus were the moſt famous. Dubricius, Biſhop 
of Llandaff, was made Archbiſhop of Caerleon, and Metro- 
politan of all Cambria. He had two Schools, where he 
taught himſelf, one at Henſland, and another at Mockro/t. 
Hltutus taught at Llan-twit, that is, The Church of Iluutus. 
There was alſo at Bangor in Cambria a famous Monaſtery 
where Youth were educated. It is not to be doubted that 
theſe Schools of Germanus were of great Benefit to Britain 
ſince they afterwards produced many illuſtrious Men, that 
govern'd the Britih Churches in the moſt perilous Times. 
Amongſt the Advantages the Britons receiv'd from the Pre- 


ſence of Germanus, ſome reckon alſo the Change he made 


Sr. Patrick. 


Dubticius. 


St. David. 


529. 


in the Publick Service of the Church, by introducing the 
Gauliſb Rites and Ceremonies. I his is almoſt all we know 
concerning the Briti/h Church, during the Time the Sax- 
ons were employ'd in their Conqueſts. I can only add a 
few Particulars relating to ſome Ecclefia/tics. famous for 
their Sanity, who flouriſh'd then in the Hand; with 
which I ſhall cloſe my Account of ther Church of Britain, 
till the Converſion of the Saxons give me occaſion to ſpeak 
of the Church of England. 6 |; Wes 

Patrick was one of the moſt remarkable far the Conver- 
ſion of the Jriſb, which is generally aſerib'd to him, tho 
Anatolius and Palladius preach'd in Ireland before him. In 
all Probability Patrick made the greateſt Progreſs, and there- 
fore the Iriſþ did, and ſtill do, reverence him as their Apo- 
ſtle and Protector. It is proper to obſerve, that there were 
three noted Men of this Name : Patrick ibe Elder, who 
died in 449, and is mention'd in the Chronicle of Glaſſen- 
bury Church: Patrick the Great, the Converter of the {ri/þ, 
who died in 493, having govern'd the Church of Ireland 
60 Years : Pairick the Younger, his Nephew, who ſurviv'd 
his Uncle ſome Years. 

Dubricius, Biſhop, or rather Archbiſhop of Caerleon, 
was illuſtrious for his Piety, Learning, and the abovemen- 
tion'd Schools; and laſtly for his nad at Brevi in Cardi- 
ganſhire, againſt the Pelagians (1). 

David, Son of a Britiſh Prince, and Succeſſor of Dubri- 
cius, remov'd the Archiepiſcopal Seat from Caerleon to Me- 
nevia, from him call'd St. Davids. He was noted for his 
auſtere Life, and his Synod at Vittoria. where the Canons of 
Brevi were confirm'd. Several Miracles are attributed to 


(1) Dubricius died in the Ile of Bardſey, in 522. 


I) He was buried at Bodmin. 


(3) And there died in 560, Harps, c. 28. 


(4) Jena Hu, His, or Columb-cylle, one of the Hebrides, two Miles in Length, and one in Breadth. Camden. 
« Fi: to the Scotiſh Monks, becauſe they had received Chriſtianity through their Preaching, about 4. D. 565, 


him, particularly his giving to the Bath-Waters the Virtues 
=y ſtill retain. He is ſaid to have lived 146 Years. 

ampſun the Elder and Sampſon the Younger. The firſt Sampſon 
7 Biſhop of Del in Armorica, was ſent for into Fri ain ag _- 
by Ambrofius, and made Archbiſhop of Yerk. The ſecond, 
of Royal Race, was made an Archbiſhop, without any par- 
ticular Se aſſigned him, with Power to perform the Archi- 


- epiſcopal Functions where- ever he came. The Saxon Wars 


forced him to return Home, where he was made Arch- 
biſhop of Dol. He is ſaid, when he left Great-Britain, to 
carry with him ſeveral Memoirs, that would have given us 
a more perfect Knowledge of the Affairs of the Britih 
Church, had they been carefully preſerv'd. 

Cadac, Abbot of Lancarven, fpent his whole Income, Cadoc, 
which was very conſiderable, in maintaining 300 Prieſts. 

He lived to the Year $70. | 

Patern, of a noble Family in Armvrica, having ſtudied Patern, 
20 Years in [reland, came and ſettled in Cambria, where he 
uſefully emphy'd his Time in promoting Peace among the 
feyeral Princes. He generally reftded at Cardigan, where 
is ſtill to be ſeen Llan-Budarn-vator, that is, The Church 

Great St. Patern, which for ſome time was a Biſhop's 

eat. Patern died in his native Country, where he was ſa 
diſtinguiſh'd for Holineſs of Life, that no leſs than three 
Feſtival-days were dedicated to his Memory. 

Petror, a Native of Cormoel, was famous for his Piety, Petroc, 
and gave Name to Petroc-/kaw or Padfiow in the fame 
County (2). (4 | | 

Kentigern, Son to a Princeſs of the Pi&s, was Abbot of Kentigern, 
Glaſcow, from whence he went into Cambria, and found- 
ing a Religious Society, return'd to his Monaſtery (3). His 
Auſterities are mightily extoll'd, and particularly his ſtrict 
Abſtinence from Fleſh, | 

Aſaph, the Diſciple of Kentigern, wrote his Maſter's Aleph. 
Life, by whom he was made Abbot of the Monaſtery, 
founded in Cambria; he lived to the Year 590, and left his 
Name to the City of St. Aſaph. 

Columba, nobly deſcended in Ireland, founded there a Columba. 
Monaſtery, call'd Dearmach, that is, The Field of Oaks, 
becauſe ſituated in a Foreſt, ſome time after he came into 522. 
Britain, to preach the Goſpel in the Highland-Pit?s, of Viher. Brit. 
which they were yet ignorant. God was pleas'd ſo to bleſs 1.6.5. 
his Labours, that be the Satisfaction to ſee thoſe Sa- 
vages converted to tha Shriſtian Religion, with their King 
Bridius, who gave him the little Iſland of Jena or Hy, 
call'd ſince Calchil, were he founded another Monaſtery 
that afterwards my very famous (4). Theſe two Mona- Sax. Ann, 
ſterics for a me ſupplied the Scotch Churches both 
in Ireland and GreghBritain, with Biſhops and Prieſts. It 
is obſervable, that according to the Inſtitution of Columba, 
the Abbot of Jena retain'd a Juriſdiction not only over 
ſeveral Monaſteries which branch'd forth from that, but alſo 
over the Monks that went from thence to be Prieſts or Bi- 
ſhops. Bede's reaſon for this, is, becauſe Columba the Foun- L. 3. e. 4 
der was himſelf but a Prieſt. lt might be added, that the 
Manks who had vowed Obedience to the Abbot of Jena, 
when they came to be Biſhops, did not think the Epiſcopal 
Character freed them from their Vow. This Inſtance ſome- 
what perplexes the Sticklers for the Ecclaſiaſtical Hierarchy, 
who endeavour to get off, by alledging it was an ill Cuſ- 
tom crept into that Country, againſt the general Practice 
of the Church throughout Chriſtendom (5). 

Gildas of Baden, or Bath, was Scholar to Htutus, and a gu, 
Monk of Bangor Monaſtery. He was born in the Year of 
the Battle of Baden, according to Uſer, in 520, but accord 


ing 


„% This Iſland was the 
The Monarchy ro A 


« long time the Chief of almoſt all thoſe of the Northern Scotz, and all thoſe of the Pifs, and had the Direction of their People. (Bede, I. 3. 
©. 3, +). There were in it two Monaſteries, one of Monks, dedicated to St. Columba the Apoſtle of the Pic, (from whom this Island was called Coal 
t 


3. was the See of the Biſbip of the Ifles ; and the other of Nuns, (Camd. p. 1071, 
the ancient Kings of Scotland, forty four of whom are ſaid to have been buried there. (Buchan, ibid.) 
According to him this Monaſtery was founded 4. D. 


that given by Hecter Boetivs. 


Buchan, I. 1.) This Iſland is famous for the Burial of 
his Account ſeems more authentick than 


379. when Maximus, or Maximin, having baniſhed the Scors 


out of Britain, —— _ bt Chriſti ſacerdetes ac Monachi, quicunque Scotici erant nomints, quorum magna pars in Hebrides delata, in Jena inſula ſocrum 


comſtitutre C arnobium, &c. 

(5) Bede ſays, ſpeaking of Jones or Hy 
*« the Province, and even the 
*« was never a Biſhop, but a Monk 


* 


„ This Iſland is always wont to have for its Governor the Abbot or Preſbyter, to whoſe Authority all 
ſhops themſelves, after an unuſual Order, ought to be ſubject, according to the Example of their firſt Teacher, who 
* Bede, I. 3. c. 4 The Saxon Chronkle is more expreſs, and fays, % There muſt be always in Hy an Abbot, 


« and 


2 


— WP 


Orig. Br it. 


Columba- 


Fechet. 
Antiq. 
Gaul, 
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ing to my Calculation built upon Reaſons, too long to be 
inſerted, in 511, Gil/das wrote a Treatiſe entitled, De Ex- 
cidio Britannia, Of the Deſtruftion of Britain, wherein he 
boldly cenſures the Britzfh Princes of his Time, that is, 
thoſe who after the Death of Arthur, divided the Country 
into ſeveral petiy States. From him chiefly it is, that we 
know what paſſed among the Briten, about the Time he 
wrote, in 564. There is another Hiſtory, or rather Ro- 
mance, under the Name of Gildas, who is by ſome call'd 
Albanian, and ſuppos'd to be different from him I am ſpeak- 
ing of. But the learned Stillingfleet aſſerts, they are Both 
the Works of one Author, and that there was no other 
Gildas but he of Baden. 

Columbanus, an Iriſhman, Diſciple of Congal, Abbot of 
Bangor in Ireland, paſs'd great Part of his Life in Britain (1). 
From thence going into Burgundy, he founded the Ab- 
bey of Luxeur, of which he was the firſt Abbot. Twenty 
Years after, Thierri, King of Auſtraſia, and alſo of Bur- 
gundy, baniſh'd him "ray. eng ade for too freely cen- 
ſuring his Conduct, and forced him to fly to Agilulph 
King of the Lombardi. At length he founded near Naples 
the Monaſtery of Cobio, where he died (2). 

Theſe were the moſt noted Eccleſiaſtics in the Britiſb 
Church, from the Arrival of the Saxons to the Retreat of 
the Britains into Cambria, It is obvious we have the Names 
only of thoſe that flouriſh'd in Cambria, Ireland, or Scot- 
land, As for the other Parts of Britain, we know no- 
thing of what paſs'd, with reſpe& to Church-Affairs. We 
have not ſo much as the Names of the Biſhops, except Theon 


Uſher, Brit, and Thadiock, Archbiſhops of London and York, who were 


Antiq, 


forced alſo in the end to fly into Cambria. It is very likely, 
all the Monuments of the Britiſb Churches were deſtroy'd, 
where-ever the Saxons became Maſters ; and that it was not 
poſſible to preſerve any but thoſe of the Churches of Wales, 
where the Saxons could never penetrate. It is eaſy to ima- 
gine, that the Church was in a very mournful State, whiliſt 
the Saxons were exerciſing their Fury. Theſe mercileſs Idola- 


«4 and not a Biſhop, and that all the Biſhops of Scotland ought to be ſubjeft to him.“ 


of ENGLAND. Vol. 1. 


ters, as well out of Duty as Wantonneſs, not only trampled 
upon every thing relating to the Chriſtian Religion, but let 
looſe their Rage againſt the Chriſtians themſelves. Gildas 
and Bede have painted out their inhuman Proceedings in ſuch 
a manner, as ſhows, their Barbarities were carried to the 


higheſt Degree imaginable. Fram the Eaft to the Wt, ſays Gilda. 
Gildas, nothing was to be ſeen but Churches burnt and de- G. 24. 


flroy'd to their very Foundations. The Inhabitants were ex- 
tirpated by the Sword, and buried under the Ruins of their 
own Flouſes. The Altars were daily profan'd by the Blaod 
of thoſe ſlain thereon. Bede, who was a Saxen, and there- 
ore not to be ſuppos'd to aggravate the Cruelties of his Coun- 


trynren, expreſſes himſelf thus: By the Hands of the Saxons Bede. 
a Fire was lighted up in Britain, that ſerv'd io execute the l. 1. e. 15. 


juſt Vengeance of God upen the wicked Britons, as he had 
formerly burnt J eruſalem by the Chaldeans. The INand was . 
fo rauaged by the Conquerors or rather by the Hand of God, 
making uſe of them as Infiruments, that there ſeem'd io be 
a continued Flame from Sea to Sea, which burnt up the Cities, 
and cover'd the Surface of the whole Iſle, Publick and private 
Buildings fell in one common Ruin. The Prieſts were mur- 
dered an the Altars; the Biſhop with his Flock periſh'd by 
Fire and Sword, without any Diſtinflion, no one daring to 
give their ſcatter d Bodies an honourable Burial. N 
To theſe mournful Deſcriptions may be added, that the 
Britons, who eſcaped the Fury of their Enemies, not find- 
ing wherewithal to ſubſiſt in the Woods and Mountains, 
were forced at length to ſurrender to the Gonquerors, deem- 
ing themſelves happy in being able to purchaſe their Lives 
with the Loſs of their Liberty. Some fled into foreign 
Parts, and thoſe whom the Love of their native Country 
kept at home, and the Dread of Slavery prevented from 
ſubmitting to the Saxens, dragg'd on a wretched Life, in 
miſerable Want and perpetual Fear. It is therefore no 
wonder that the Accounts of the Brit; Church are ſo im- 
perfect, ſince the Saxons uſed their utmoſt Endeavours wo 
deſtroy all the Monuments, that might have been preſery'd. 


Hence ſome have inferr'd, that Biſhops were not then thought 


O neceffary, fince the Abbot of Hy, without being ordain'd Biſhop, exercis d Epiſcopal Authority over thoſe that were Biſhops, To this Uſber anſwers, 


«« That this Authority of the A 


dain d by Finean, Biſhop of Meath, c. 5. 
(1) He came into Britain in the Year 889. 


of Hy, their exereifing Juriſdiftion over the Biſhops of Scotland, was a Su ity of mere Juriſdiftion, and not of 
4 Onder; and cites the Annals of Uſfer to prove that a Biſhop always reſided in Hy. , periority J 


De Brit. Ecehſ. Ant. c. 16, Lloyd proves, that Columba was or» 


9 
(2) To theſe may be added, Toliaſin the famous Britiſh Poet, whoſe Verſes are preſerv d to this Day. Tyr. p. 144. 
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B O O K III. 


Concerning the moſt remarkable Events during the HE YTARCUHY of the ANGLo-Saxons, 
to its Diſſolution, and the Union of the Seven Kingdoms. Containing the Space of Two Hundred 


and Forty-Three Years. 


9 HE Revolution caus'd by the Con- 
& queſt of the Anglo-Saxont, introduced 
a new Face of Things in Great- 
SEE Britain. The Country formerly in- 

Fa babited by the Britons was now poſ- 
Pg ſcls'd by Strangers. The very Names 
of the Towns and Provinces were 
changed, and the Country divided in 
a very different Manner from what it 
was by the Romans, It will therefore be requiſite, before 
we proceed to the Affairs of the Anglo-Saxons (which are 
to be the Subject of this Third Book) briefly to ſhow the 
State of Great-Britain after this Revolution. 

Great-Britain, cantled out into ſeveral Kingdoms, was 
ſhared among four different Nations, namely, the Britons 
or Welch, the Scots, the Pits, and the Anglo-Saxons. Un- 
der the Britons were compriz'd all thoſe Foreigners, Romans 
or others, ſettled in the Iſland ever ſince the Reign of Clau- 
dius, who being incorporated with the Natives, became one 
People with them. The Deſcendents of theſe Foreigners 
were undoubtedly very numerous, it being the conſtant Po- 
licy of the Romans to diminiſh, as far as lay in their Power, 
the Natives of a conquer'd Country, and to ſend thither 
large Colonies either of Veterans, or of People taken from 
their other Conqueſts. As Britain had been in their Poſſeſ- 
ſion four hundred Years, very probably they had not neg- 
lected, with Regard to that Iſland, a Cuſtom they practis d 
every where elſe. Before they leſt Britain, their Colonies 
were diſtinct from the Natives. But the War, carried by the 
Pits and Scots into the Roman Province, after Honorius had 
renounced his Right, and that of the Britons and Romans 
ſettled in the Iſland, with the Angis-Saxons, ſo confounded 
them, that we don't find from thenceforward in any Hiſtory 
the leaſt Signs of Diſtinction between the Roman Colonies 
and Br:iti/h Natives. The Britons therefore, now retired be- 
yond the Severn, are to be conſider'd as a People compoſed 
of the ancient Inhabitants of Great- Britain.and the Roman 
Colonies. The Vandal ſettled about Cambridge, were 


alſo reckon'd as Britons, and involv'd in the ſame Ruin 


with them. After the Eſtabliſhment of the Seven Kingdoms 
Ne 3. Vo I. I. 


of the Angle-Saxons, the Britons had nothing left but Cam- 
bria, and the Weflern Part of Danmonium. Cambria (the 
Name formerly of all Britain) was changed by the Saxons 
into Wales. As for Danmonium, it was, in all appearance, 
a Roman Name. The Britons call'd that Country Kernaw, 
from Keri, that is, in their Language, Horns, becauſe of 
the many Promontories that ſhoot out into the Sea like 
Horns. Hence doubtleſs the Saxons gave it the Name of 
Corntuall, that is to ſay, the Country of Kernaw, inhabited 
by Geuls or Britons. "They ſeem'd to ſtudy to leave nei- 
ther to the Inhabitants nor Countries, any & n of the Ro- 
man Names, ſince they even ſtiled eb, a People the Ro- 
mans had call'd Britons above four hundred Vears. The 
Natives kept their Ground a good while in that Corner of 
the Iſland, as well as in Hales, till at length they were en- 
tirely ſubdu'd, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

The North Part of Great-Britain was in Poſſeſſion of 
the Pits and Scots, ſeparated from the Engih by the Er 
and Tweed, and the Mountains between theſe two Rivers. 
The Pia were on the Eaff, and the Scots on the Weft 
Side. The Grampian Mountains ſerv'd them for a com- 
mon Boundary, from the Mouth of the Nid to the Lake 
of Lomond. Abernethy, now a ſmall Town in the Country 
of Strathern, was the Capital of the Pi, from whence 
the Biſhop's Seat was removed to St. Andrews, Edinburgh 
belong'd alſo to the Pils, and whatever the Engliſh poſ- 
ſeſs d beyond Severns's Wall was taken from the ſame Na- 
tion. The Territories of the Scots extended towards the 
North and W:ft, as far as the Sea that bounds the Iſland on 
theſe two Sides. | 

The Saxons, Angles, and Futes, who are all to be con- 
ſider'd as one People, and comprehended under the Name 
of Engliſh, had conquer'd all the Southern Part of the 
Iſland, from the Channel to the Wall of Severus, and a 
little beyond, towards the K. This Part of Great- 
Britain, poſſeſs' d by theſe three Nations, was divided into 
Seven * whereof the Saxons and Futes had four, 
namely, 4 5 Suſſex, and Weſſex ; the Angles 
alone had two, Mercia and Eat Anglia ; but in Northum- 
berland my mix'd with the of the Saxons 


thar 
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that firſt took Poſſeſſion of the Country beyond the Hum- 
ber, under Ofta and Ebuſa. 

The Hiſtory of theſe ſeven Kingdoms is what I am now 
to give a general Knowledge of. I ſay general, becauſe it 
is impoſſible to be very particular, by Reaſon of the Barren- 
neſs of the Authors that have writ on this Subject. As the 
greateſt Part intended only to write bare Annals, they have 
omitted what might contribute moſt to the compoling a re- 
gular and coherent Hiſtory of each Kingdom, or of all to- 
gether. Some, particularly intent upon the Hiſtory of one 
of the ſeven Kingdoms, ſcarce make any mention of what 
paſs'd in the reſt, Hence it ys that hardly any thing is 
known of the Affairs of ſome of theſe Kingdoms, the 
Hiſtories whereof have been neglected, or, it may be, loſt 
by ſome Accident. 

Another greater Difficulty occurs, in the Choice of a 
Method. If the Hiſtory of the ſeven Kingdoms be given 
at once, by placing the Events, that happened in each, 
according to the Order of Time, the Thread of the Nar- 
ration muſt be continually broken, and Confuſion intro- 
duced, which will be farther increas'd by the Difficulty of 


vv ol. I. 


remembring Names now grown batbarous. On the other 
hand, if the Hiſtory of each Kingdom be given apart by 
itſelf, it will be hardly poſſible to avoid a tedious Repetition 
of Facts common to two, and ſometimes three of the 
Kingdoms, by Reaſon of their Wars with one another. 
Beſides, in this Method, the Reader will loſe the Benefit 
of ſeeing a perpetual Synchroniſm of the Affairs of the 
ſeven Kingdoms, which of little Help to the giving a 
diſtinct Idea of the State/ of England, during the Ee 
tarchy. f 

After weighing the Conveniencics with the Inconvenien- 
cies of theſe two Methods, I am reſolved in ſome meaſure 
to follow both. To that End, I ſhall firſt make ſome Re- 
marks on the Ang/o-Saxmms in general. In the next place, 
I ſhall give a brief Summary of the Hiſtory of each of the 
ſeven Kingdoms in particular. Laſtly, I ſhall reprefent, in 
Synchronical Tables, the principal Events which happen'd 
in each Kingdom, that the Hiſtory of all the Kingdoms 
together may be ſeen at one View. I hope by this Means 
to give a compleat Idea, if not of all the Affairs of the 
Heptarchy, at leaſt of what is moſt material. 


Of the HEPTARCHY in General. 


Y the Heptarchy is meant the Government of the ſeven 

Kingdoms of the Angl:-Saxans, conſider'd as makin 
but one Body and one State, The Angls-Saxons, as 
ſaid before, eſtabliſh'd in England a Form of Government 
not unlike what they had lived under in Germany; that is, 
conſidering themſelves as Brethren and Countrymen, and 
being equally concern'd to ſupport themſelves in their Con- 
queſts, they conceiv'd it neceſſary to aſſiſt one another, 
and act in common for the good of All. To that end 
they judg'd it proper to appoint a General in Chief, or, if 
you pleaſe, a Monarch, inveſted with certain Prerogatives ; 
the Nature and Number of which we are not fully in- 
form'd of, Upon the Death of this General or Monarch, 
another was choſen by the unanimous Conſent of the ſeven 
Kingdoms: But there were ſometimes pretty long Inter- 
regnums, caus'd by the Wars or Diviſions between the 
Sovereigns, who could not meet or agree upon a Choice. 

Beſides this Monarch, they had alſo, as the Center of the 
Heptarchical Government, an A/ſembly-General, conſiſting 
of the principal Members of the ſeven Kingdoms, or their 
Deputies. This is what was call'd the Vittenagemat, or 
general Parliament, where the Concerns of the whole Na- 
tion only were conſhider'd, But each Kingdom had a par- 
ticular Parliament, much after the manner practis'd in the 
United Provinces of the Low Countries. Each Kingdom 
was Sovereign, and yet they conſulted in common, upon 
the Affairs that concern'd the Heptarchy; and the Acts and 
Reſolutions of the Aſſembly-General were to be punctu- 
ally obſery'd ſince every King and Kingdom had aſſented 
thereto, Such was the Form of the Heptarchical Govern- 
ment, on which I ſhall no farther inſiſt, deſigning to ſpeak 
more fully of it in another Place. 

But as Time and Circumſtances often cauſe Alteration in 
the beſt Conftitutions, it happen'd that the Ambition or Reſt- 
lefineſs of their Kings did not ſuffer the Anglo-Saxoms to 
remain long in that Union the Form of their Government 
ſuppos'd. The moſt Powerful often took Advantage of the 
Weakneſs of the reſt to aggrandize themſelves at their Coſt. 
Hence their frequent Wars with one another, which 
ended in the Deſtruction of ſome of the ſeven Kingdoms 
that were annex'd to others, and at laſt in the Union of 
All under the Government of a ſingle Prince. Herein 
chiefly conſiſts what is tranſmitted to us of the Hiſtory of 
the ſeven Kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, I mean their con- 
tinual Wars from the Beginning to the End of the Hop- 


_ tarchy, 


Another Cauſe of their Wars, was the Ambition of their 


Monarchs, who, not content with the Prerogatives annex'd 


to their Dignity, were for ſtretching their Rights. Had the 
Hiſtorians that writ of the Heptarchy been Teas'd to have 
given us an exact Account of the Prerogatives of the Mo- 
narch, we ſhould have been able to judge, in ſome mea- 
ſure, of the Cauſes of the Wars, ſo frequently occaſion'd 
by the Diſputes on that Head. But as they have only 
mark'd the Time and Succeſs of theſe Wars, without let- 
ting us know the Reaſons and Motives of them, the Hiſ- 
tory is render'd very imperfect, and incapable of being fo 


| coherent as one would wiſh, ſince the Auna, give us only 
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a bare Relation of Facts, without any manner of Con- 
nexion. All we can gather from them is, that the Ang1r- 
Saxon Kings were. naturally very reſtleſs, and Enemies to 
Peace. But this Character is not peculiar to them, ſince 
in the following Ages there has been no greater Union 
among the Princes of Europe. 

Beſides theſe Wars, to which the Hiſtorians and Anna- 
litt have chiefly confined themſelves, there were, no doubt, 
many more agreeable and affecting Events, that would 
have embelliſh'd and enliven'd their Hiftories. But unhap- 
pily theſe Writers being all Monks, had not Judgment 
enough to make Choice of ſuch Matters as would have 
render'd their Works entertaining. The Affairs of Re- 
ligion, and eſpecially the Founding of the Monaſteries, and 
the Privileges of the Monks and Clergy, were the only 
Things they enlarged upon. As their ſole. View was to ſhow 
the Origin of theſe Foundations, and the Endowments of 
Monaſteries ; in doing this, they could not help informing 
Poſterity that there were in England ſeven different King- 
doms ; whoſe Kings founded ſuch and ſuch Monaſteries, 
and granted them ſuch Revenues and Immunities. By thig 
they were led to write a kind of Hiſtory of the Heptarchy, 
otherwiſe the Ground of their Rights would not have ap- 
pear d. But on the other hand, as their Deſign rogues no- 
thing more, they were ſatisfied with relating the Sueceſſion 
of the Kings in the ſeveral Kingdoms, with ſome of their 
principal Actions. This is properly all the Aﬀiſtance we 
have for the Hiſtory of the Aeptarchy, the chief Subject 
whereof conſiſts of Religious Aﬀairs. Of which there- 
fore it will be neceſſary to ſay a few Words. 

When the Saxons arriv'd in England, they were all Pa- 
gans and Idolaters. It was one Hundred and Fifty Years 
after their Arrival, before they were inſtructed in the Chri- 
fiian Religion. Their Converſion began in 597, with the 
Kingdom of Kent, by Auſtin a Benediftine Monk, ſent by 
Pope Gregory I. and ended in 653 with the Kingdom of 
Mercia, by the Miniſtry of certain Miſſionaries from Nor- 
thumberland. During theſe 56 Years ſpent in propagating 
the Goſpel, Revolutions happen'd in ſome of the ſeven 
Kingdoms, whereby Chriſtianity was ſo rooted out, that 
it was again to be planted, as if it had never been heard of. 
This was the Caſe of the Kingdom of Eſex, Northumber- 
land, and Eaſt- Anglia. So from the beginning of theſe 
Converſions to the end, there was in England a mixture 
of Chriſtians and Idolaters ; ſome of the Kingdoms being 
converted, whilſt others remain'd in Paganiſm ; neither 
were all of the ſame Kingdom converted at once. 

Auſtin preach'd to the Saxons of Kent, Mellitus to the 
Eaſi-Saxms, Paulinus to the Northumbrians, Birinus to 
the W2/t-Saxons. Wilfrid to the South-Saxons, Felix to the 
Eaſt-Saxons, and the Northern Monks to the Merciant. 
But all theſe preach'd not with the ſame Succeſs, be- 
cauſe the Gonjunctures were not every where alike favour- 
able. However, in the Space of about 60 Years after the 
coming of Auſtin, all England was converted. But no 
more of this at preſent, as I intend to ſpeak more largely 
of the Church of cach Kingdom, 
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Book III. 


Northum- 
berland, its 


I have another, and no inconſiderable Remark to make, 
and that is, the Monks, in converting the Anglo-Saxon, 
took care to inſpire them with Reverence for Monaſtertes 
and the Monaſtick Life. They wrought ſo upon the Minds 
of the Kings and Great Men, - that it is aſtoniſhing what 
Number of Monaſteries from the Converſion of the Exg- 
1% to the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, that is, in 200 
Years, were founded in England, and what immenſe Riches 
the Monks had acquired in that Time. Religion ſeem'd to 
conſiſt in enriching the Monks, and the higheſt Perfection in 


embracing a Monaftick Life. For this Cauſe Kings, and 


Queens, Princes and Princeſſes, ſtript themſelves of all their 
worldly Grandeur, to paſs the Reſidue of their Days in a 
M z ſome to expiate their enormous Crimes, others 
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as believing it the readieſt Way to Heaven. The Monks 
did not neglect to cheriſh the Fervour of this Sort of Devo- 
tion, extolling to the Skies thoſe that reſolv'd to offer ſuch 
Sacrifices to God! and Sainting all that died in theſe pious 
Diſpoſitions. Hence the great Number of Saints of both 
Sexes, recorded in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, 
among whom are ſeveral Kings, as being of all the others 
the beſt able to purchaſe a Sainiſbip this way. 

After theſe general Remarks, I proceed now to the par- 


ticular Hiſtory of each of the ſeven Kingdoms, of which J 


ſhall relate only what is material, to avoid as much as poſ- 


ſible,. the Dryneſs which uſually attends ſuch kind of Sum- 
maries, 


SUMMARY of the HISTORY 


OF 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Nerth of the Humber, as its Name imports. It was 

= bounded on the South and parted from Mercia by 
that River, on the Ye by the Iriſb Sea, on the North by 
the Country of the Piss and Scots, and on the Eaſt by the 
German Ocean. It contained the preſent Counties of Lan- 
caſbire, Cumberland, M aſimoreland, Northumberland, York 
and Durham. The principal Cities were York, Dunelm, 
(fince called Durham, Carliſi, (named by the Remans, Lu- 
guballia) Hexham or Hagul/tadt, Lancaſter, and ſome others 


of leſs Note. This Country was divided inte two Parts, 


Deira and Bernicia, each for ſome time, a diſtin King- 
dom of itſelf. Bernicia was partly fituated on the North of 
Severus's Wall, and ended in a Point at the Mouth of the 


Tweed, Deira contained the Southern Part of Northumber- 
land, as far as the Humber. The greateſt Length of the 
whole Kingdom, including both Parts, was 160 Miles, and 
its greateſt Breadth 1 00, / 

IDA. 


Ida, the firſt King, his Reign in 547, and died 


Am, in 559. After his Death Northumberland was divided into 


two Kingdoms, namely Bernicia and Deira. Adda, Son of 
Ida, was King of Bernicia, and Alla of Deira, but the Oc- 
caſion of this Diviſion is unknown. 
In Bernicia, In Deira, 
559. ADD AA. 559. ALLA, 
566. GLAPPAA. died in 588, 


572. FRIDULPH. 
579. THEODORIE. 
586. ATHELRIC. 


Of all theſe Kings there is nothing known but the Time 
Athelric being very old when he came to the Crown, 
his Son Adelfrid governed the Kingdom in his Name, 
without the Title of King; and having eſpouſed Acca, 
Daughter of Ale King of Defra, who died in 588, got 
fleſſion of that Kingdom, tho“ Alla left a Son- of three 
Years old, named Edwin. * 2 


(1) Adel, Athel, Ethel, fignify Famous or Noble : Fred 
Strong z Ric ſignifying, Strong or Power ful. 
(2) This Monaſtery was in Flintſhire, near the River Dee, Camden, 


6, Tyry. p. 164. One of the Magnificenee of this Mo 
nnn 


poriicuum, tanto turba ruderum, quantim vir alibi cernas, 


f 


IHE Kingdom of Northumberland was ſituated on the 


ADELFRID. 


47 


Adelfrid (1), ſucceeding his Father in $90, became very $590. 
powerful and formidable to his Neighbours, particularly to Ann. Sax, 


the Meiſb, as well as to the Scots and Pifts, But of his 
Wars, Hiſtorians have related only this remarkable Parti- 


* 


Hands of the 1, theſe laſt were bent to give him Battle; 
and to procure the Blefling of God on their Arms, twelve 
hundred and fifty Monks from the Monaſtery of Banger 
were ordered to pray near the Field of Battle, during the 
Fight. The Monks making too much hafte to the Place 
appointed, were met by Adelfrid, who being told the Rea- 
ſon of their leaving their Monaſtery, put them all to the 
Sword. This Maſſacre was followed with a ſignal Victoty 
over the Wh; after which Adelfrid entered Wal:s, and 
entirely demoliſhed the Monaſtery of Bangor (2), where was 
ſill above 1000 Monks, fince Bede affures us they were di- 
vided into ſeven Claſſes, the leaſt of which conſiſted of above 
3090. Two of the 
a Mile aſunder. As this was a very antient and famous Mo- 


naſtery, in all probability the Monks driven out of Britain 
by the Saxons had taken refuge there. | 


613. 


.cular : Adeifrid preparing to lay Siege to Cheſter, then in the Bede, . 2. 


+ To 


ates of this immenſe Edifice were above Malmſsy 


Whilſt Adelfrid was aggrandizing himſelf by his Con- Bede, I. 2; 


queſts, and growin 

win, Son of Alla King of Deira, wandered from Place to 
Place, deſtitute of the neceflary Aſſiſtance to recover his 
Father's Dominions. Nay, it was even difficult for him to 
find where to remain in Safety. Adelſrid his Enemy was ſo 
powerful and ſo dreaded, that not one of the Englyb Prin- 
ces cared to hazard his Dominions in Defence of a diſtreſſed 
Orphan. At length Redewald King of the Eaft- Angles, 


pitying his Condition, afforded him a Retreat at his Court. 


He was then about 30 Years old, of a noble Prefence, and 
withal poſſeſſed of ſuch good Qualities, as gained him the 
Love and Eſteem of Redowald and his Queen. Scarce had he 
begun to enjoy the Sweets of his Retreat, when he ſaw him- 
ſelf on the brink of Deſtruction by Adelfrid's Enmity and 
Redowald's timorous Conduct. Atelfrid fearing the King, of 


formidable to all his Neighbours, Ed-c. 1a. 


Eaft- Anglia was forming ſome Project for the Reftoration | 


of Edwin to the Throne of Deira, fent Ambaſſadors to 
him, to deſire him to deliver up Edwin, or put him to 
Death; and in caſe of Refuſal, to proclaim War againſt 
him. Redowald, ſurpriſed at this Demand, was fome time 


» Frid, Freth, Frith, ſignify Peace : Adelfrid or Ethelfrid (+. e.] famous for Peace : Athelric, Nobly 


in wicino eatnobio der ſemirnti Parietes cc arm, tot an yl 


before 


The HISTORY 


before he could reſolve what to do. As his Forces were not 
equal to the King of Northumberland's, he dreaded the expo- 
ſing his Dominions to the Ravages of that incenſed Prince, 
ſhou'd he afford him a Pretence for a War. On the other 
hand, Honour, Honeſty, the Laws of Hoſpitality, £dwin's 
Innocence pleaded againſt his being deliver'd to an Enemy 
that demanded him only to take away his Life. Redonvald 
conſider'd likewiſe what a Diſparagement it would be to 
ſubmit to the Orders of one that had no Right to command 
him. Theſe various Reflections made him extremely un- 
eaſy, and caus'd him to incline ſometimes to the Side of 
Generoſity, and ſometimes to that of political Intereſt. 
Whilſt Redowald was thus in ſuſpence, Edwin, inform'd 
by the Queen of the King's Irreſolution, was in great per- 
plexity. For twenty-ſeven Years he had wander'd thro' di- 
vers Kingdoms, without meeting with other Sanctuary than 
what the King of Ea/?-Anglia had generouſly granted him, 
but which now, by reaſon of the Neighbourhood of Ner- 


if ENGLAND. Vol. J. 


think of delivering up Edwin, much leſs of putting an inno- 
cent Prince to death, that had fled for Refuge to his Palace. 
He did not queſtion but this Refuſal would kindle a bloody 
War. Adelfrid was fierce and powerful, and as he could not 
but be provok'd, the King of Ea/t- Anglia rightly judg'd he 
wou'd do his utmoſt to be reveng'd. But as uſually the Party 
that thinks himſelf injur'd, is apt to imagine the Injurer ſtands 
only upon the defenſive, Redowald believ'd Adelfrid, not ex- 
pecting to be attack'd, might be eaſily ſurpriz d before he 
cou'd draw his Forces together. For this reaſon, he reſolves 
to prevent him, and carry the Var into Northumberland. 
This Reſolution being taken, an Army was levied with all 
Expedition, and divided into three Bodies, that were to 
march at ſome diſtance from each other. The Command 
of the firſt was given to Reyner his eldeſt Son, with Orders 


to march before and ſecure a certain Paſs. He ſollow'd 


himſelf at the Head of the ſecond, leaving Edwin in the Rear 
with the third. Reyner, deſirous to ſignalize himſelf by ſome 


thumberland, was like to prove fatal to him. He ſaw his Ruin brave Action, before the Arrival of the other two Bodies, ad- 4 
unavoidable, if Redowald deliver'd him to his Enemy; but vanc'd with more {peed than his Orders requir'd. He hop'd 5 
on the other hand, that Prince's Irreſolution made him hope to ſurprize the King of Northumberland, who did not expect 4 
for ſome advantagious Change in his Fortune. He conſider'd to be attack'd. And indeed, Adelfrid had not yet aſſembled c 
if Redowald reſolv'd to protect him, the War that wou'd in- all his Forces; but finding Reyner tos far advanc'd to be ſup- 4 
fallibly attend his Refuſal, might prove a means to raiſe ported, took advantage of his Raſhneſs, and attack'd him 4 
him to his Father's Throne. Beſides, he was not ſure of a- before it was in the power of Redawald to join him. As 4 
voiding by flight the Danger that threatned him, or of finding Reyner's Conduct was entirely owing to his Exceſs of Am- 
another Retreat. He determin'd therefore to wait the Event, bition and Courage, he ſuſtain'd the Efforts of Adelfrid with 
and truſt to the Generoſity of Redowald, who as yet, ſeem'd great Bravery ; but having too much expos'd himſelf to Dan- 
unreſolv'd. Redowald was naturally generous : but the fear ger, was ſlain, and his Army put tv rout. 
of engaging in ſo dangerous a War, made him at laſt reſolve Rednuald, extremely concern'd for the loſs of his Son, 
to ſacrifice Edwin to the Intereſt of the State. Edwin in- thought of nothing but Revenge. Having join'd Edwin he 

| form'd of this by the Queen, gave himſelf over for loſt ; march'd with all Expedition to attack his Enemy, who, be- 
and the more, becauſe the very moment Redowald reſolv'd ing now too far advanc'd, had not time to retreat. Nay, he 
to make this Sacrifice to the King of Northumberland, he could not think of retiring, after all his proud Threats, had it 
took all poſſible care to prevent the Victim's Eſcape. been in his power : and therefore, inſtead of retreating, he 

Hitherto nothing but what is natural has been related of hercely march'd towards the Ea/t- Angles. The two Armies | 4 

Edwin. But in the Days of Bede, who hath given us a large ſoon coming to an Engagement (2) Adelſrid perform'd Won _ a. 4 


Account of this Prince's Adventures, Miracles were ſo ders to preſerve his Reputation; but finding he was over- 
much in vogue, that there was ſcarce any remarkable Event, power'd by Numbers, choſe rather to die than out-live the 
in Hiſtory, but what was ſeaſon'd with ſome Prodigy or Shame of his Defeat. With this Reſolution he threw him- 617. 
Apparitiom. Accordingly, that Writer, who ſeems a little ſelf among the thickeſt of his Enemies, and fell in the midſt Sax, Ann. 1 


<> adi at ls 


Huntingd, 


too credulous in this Point, wou'd not neglect to embelliſh 
his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory with a miraculous Event told him, as 
he ſays, by ſome old Men of his time. Beſides, being himſelf 
a Saxon, and born in Northumberland, a Miracle wrought 
in favour of the firſt Chriſtian King of that Kingdom, cou'd 
not but redound to the Honour of his Country. He has re- 
lated many more, which he was not ſo much concern'd in, 
and are no better ſupported than this on the preſent Occaſion. 
I would willingly have paſs'd it over in — as I have 
many others that occur in his Hiſtory, if I had not obſerv'd 
that later Hiſtorians have affected to copy it, ſo leaving the 
Reader to believe as he-pleaſes, I ſhall continue the Hiſtory 
of Edwin, as related by Bede. 

Edwin, after his melancholy News from the Queen, went 
and walk'd in the Palace-Garden during the Night, to con- 
ſider of his Affairs. Whilſt he was deeply buried in Thought, 
he ſaw a Man, in a very ſtrange Dreſs, coming towards him, 
who ask'd him, What kept him thus awake, when all the 
World was afleep ? The Prince anſwer'd, he was ſurpriſed 
to ſee a ſtranger ſo inquiſitive about the Affairs of one that 
was unknown to him. Think net, replied the Stranger, that 
1 am ignorant of what employs your Thoughts : I know all that 
has befallen you to this Hour, and am come to bring you Conſo- 
lation in your Misfortunes. What now will you give to him 
that Hall aſſure you of, ene Day, mounting the Throne, and 
becoming the moſt powerful and glerious King that has hitherto 


reign'd in England? If ever that happens, anſwer'd Edwin, 1 


will liberally reward all that ſhall have done me any ſervice, 
as well as the Perſon that foretells my good Fortune. He who 
is ale and willing to raiſe you to this height of Grandeur, 
continued the Stranger, requires nothing of you but to em- 
brace his Doctrine and obey his Precepts. I ſhou'd be a N reich 
indeed, reply'd Edwin, ſhould 1 refuſe to be rul d by ſo true a 
Friend. Then the Stranger laying his Hand on the Prince's 
Head, told him, er what I am now doing, and when 
the like ſhall happen to you, think then of performing your 
Promiſe without delay. Upon theſe Words, the Stranger 
diſappear'd in an extraordinary manner, to convince E dwin 
there was ſomething ſupernatural in this Adventure (1). 
Edwin's Surpriſe was farther increas'd by the coming of a 
Meſſenger from the Queen, to let him know Redawald had 
alter | ki Mind. She had ſo livelily repreſented to him the 
Horror of the Action he was about to commit, that he re- 
ſolv'd to hazard all, rather than be inſtrumental in deſtroying 
the Innocent. Redetwald haying taking this generous Reſo- 
lution, ſent back the Ambaſſadors, declaring he cou'd not 


1) Ut ferunt, repent? diſparnit. Bede. 
a 8 Near the River Ide! in Notting bamſhire. 
3) Ed or Ead (i. e.) Hay, Nad. Win or Wine, Ma, or Beloved, + 


of their Ranks, cover'd with Wounds. The Neorthumbrians + I 


immediately threw down their Arms, and betaking them- 
ſelves to flight, left their Enemies Maſters of the Field. 

After this great. Victory, to which Edwin had not a little 
contributed, Redowald march'd into Northumberland with- 
out Oppoſition. Adelfrid had left three Sons, Anfrid, Ofwald, 
and Ofwy, who finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the Con- 
queror, fled into Scotland, The Northumbrians, thus aban- 
don'd, without General or Army, and in the uſual Confu- 
ſion on ſuch Occaſions, choſe to ſubmit to Redowald. This 
generous Prince would neither puniſh them for the Inſolence 
of their King, nor make the beſt for himſelf of the advantage 
acquir'd by his Victory. From an uncommon greatneſs of 
Soul, he not only gave Edwin the Kingdom of Deira, for 
which he had ſome Pretenſions, but likewiſe that of Ber- 
nicia, reſerving to himſelf only the Glory of ſo heroical an 
Action; for which and upon account of his late Victory, 
he obtain'd the Dignity of Monarch then vacant. 


EDWIN. 


Edwin (3), who a little before was an Object of Pity, by 
one of thoſe ſurpriſing Revolutions that are beyond the reach 
and foreſight of Man, but are ever ſubſervient to the Deſigns 
of Providence, ſaw himſelf on a ſudden at the Head of a 
powerful Kingdom. One can't help ſeeing in the Advance- 
ment of this Prince, the hand of God, diſpoſing all things, 


by degrees, for the Execution of his Purpoſes. It „ N. Sax, Ann. 


in the Sequel, that God was pleas'd to make uſe of Edin 


to lead the Northumbrians to the Knowledge of the Goſ- x 


pel, as he had already made uſe of Ethelbert for the Con- 
verſion of the Saxons of Kent. This is what we ſhall ſee 
more fully in the Hiſtory of the Church. 

Upon the Death of Redowald, in 624, Edwin openly aſ- 
pired to the Monarchy; and indeed there was then no 2 
or Engl:/h Prince able to diſpute that Honour with him, ex- 
cept Cinigiſil, and Quicelm, joint Kings of the We/t-Saxons. 
Duicelm eſpecially oppos'd bim to the utmoſt of his Power, 
and thereby drew upon himſelf from that Prince, then in 
league with the King of Mercia, a War that put him in 
danger of loſing his Dominions, and oblig'd him humbly 
to ſue for Peace, The War being thus ended, Edwin met 
with no farther Oppoſition, and ſaw himſelf at length in- 
veſted with the ſo much deſir'd Dignity of Monarch. The 
very Welſh, to prevent an Invaſion, threatned by Edwin, 
conſented to pay him Tribute, 3 


xs +.) 
Wo a» «+ _— ky * 


This 


Malmſb. 


Sax. Ann. 
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impartiality and rigour, that a Child might have gone over 
the whole Kingdom of Northumberland with a Purſe of 
Gold in his hand, without danger of robbing. But Ed- 
win's chief Care, after his Converſion, was to ſpread the 
Chriſtian Religion where it was yet unknown, and replant 
it, where it had been aboliſhed. By his Inſtigation, per- 
haps by his abſolute Order, it was, that Zrpwald King of 
Eaft- Anglia, permitted the Goſpel to be preached again in 
his Dominions, and at length turned Chriſtian himſelf. 


Edwin, who could but ill brook the leaſt oppoſition to his 


Will, pretended to have an Authority over the reſt of the 
Kings, of which he was extremely jealous. By an Enſign 
carried before him in the form of a Globe (1), as a ſymbol 
of the Union of the Heptarchical Government in his Per- 
ſon, he gave them to underſtand, he would be conſidered, 
not only as their Head, but their Maſter. 

Of all the Anglo-Saxon Princes, Penda King of Mercia 
was the moſt uneaſy at Edwin's Greatneſs. This Prince 
being naturally reſtleſs and proud, and looking upon his de- 
pendence on the King of Northumberland as diſhonourable, 
was extremely deſirous to caſt off that Badge of Slavery. 
But as he did not dare to undertake alone ſo great an En- 
terprize, he impatiently waited for a favourable opportuni- 
iy to act. At that very time, there was another Prince in 

e Iſland, who, being in the ſame caſe, no leſs ardently 
deſired to throw off the Engliſh Monarch's Yoke. This 
was Cadwallo King of Wales, who deemed it a diſhonour 
to him and his Country, to pay tribute to a foreign Prince. 
Theſe two Princes knowing at length each other's 
thoughts (2), enter into a League againſt Edioin, and make 
preparations, which as they could not be concealed, cau- 
ſed Edwin to reſolve to prevent them if poſſible. Accord- 
ingly he advances as far as Heathfield (3), where meeting 
the confederate Kings, the two Armies came to an Engage- 
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624 This Prince carried the Prerogatives of the Monarchy 4rians begin to fall into diſorder, and at laſt relinquiſh the 
F higher than any of his Predeceſſors. He claimed an abſo- Field of Battle, and take to flight. 
lute Power over the other Kings, and treated them with Thus fell Edwin, in the forty-cighth year of his Age, the 
little or no reſpect. He ſhowed the moſt regard for Ebald ſixteenth of his Reign, and the ninth of his Monarchy. By 
King of Kent, whoſe Siſter Ethelburga, a Princeſs of great his firſt Wife, Daughter of Cearlus King of Mercia, he 
Bede, 1, 2. worth, he deſigned to eſpouſe. He imagined, his being had two Sons, Offri4 and Edfrid. By his ſecond, Ethel- 
BY» Monarch would cauſe his propoſal to be gladly received ; burga of Kent, he had two other Sons, and two Daugh- 
but he met with more difficulty in his Courtſhip than he ters, who all died in their Infancy, except Anfleda, Wife of 
expected. Ethelburga, being a zealous Chriſtian, would not Ofivy King of Northumberland. Edwin reſided at Derven- 
hear of marrying an idolatrous Prince, tho' otherwiſe never io, now Auldby (4) in Yorkſhire, 
ſo much to her advantage. Her Brother was no leſs averſe 
to the match, and when propoſtd to him, refuſed to give INTERREGNUM. 
his Conſent, unleſs his Siſter had free Liberty publickly to 152 95 
profeſs her Religion. Though this Condition was by no The two conquering Kings behaved upon their Victory * 1. 2, 
means pleaſing to the Monarch, yet the deſire of poſſeſſing with all imaginable Cruelty. As the Northumbrians, after 2d. 
| a Princeſs, whoſe Worth was univerſally known, induced the Loſs of their King and Army were unable to reſiſt 
4 him to agree to whatever was required. On the other them, they entered Northumberland and ravaged the Coun- 
; hand, Ethelburga was prevailed with to conſent, in _ try in a terrible mander. Cadwallo, though a Chriſtian, 
tation that after the Example of Bertha of France, her Mo- carried his Barbarity to that height, that Edrid, Son of 
ther, who had procured the Converſion of the Saxons of Edwin, dreading to fall into his Hands, ſurrendered himſelt 
Kent, ſhe ſhould be able likewiſe to lead her Spouſe, and his to Penda, from whom he expected more favour. He was 
625, Subjects, to the knowledge of the Truth. Every thing be- received at firſt with ſome Civility, but was afterwards, 
ing ſettled to the King of Kent's ſatisfaction, Ethelburga by Penda's Command, murdered in his Preſence. Queen — 
ſet out for Northumberland accompanied with ſome Eccle- Ethelburga and Paulinus fled to the King of Kent, who Hig. Abb. 
4 ſiaſticks, and particularly Paulinus, conſecrated Biſhop by gave his Siſter ſome Lands to found a Monaſtery, where Canterd. 
Mn Juſtus Archbiſhop of York. This was the fame Paulinus the paſſed the relidue of her Days. As for Paulinus, N 
3 | that converted Edwin and the Northumbrians to the Chri- he was by the ſame King's means made Biſhop of Ne- 
; ftian Religion, as will be more fully related in the Hiſtory cheſter. 
of the Church. | The Northumbrians were ſo weakened by their defeat, 
Edwin lived ſeveral years in profound Peace, both fear- and the cruelty, or rather fury, of the two victorious Kings, 
ed and eſteemed by all the Kings of the Heptarchy. He that they remained a long time before they recovered them- 
improved theſe favourable Junctures, not only in maintain- ſelves. At length, ſeeing no end to their Misfortunes, 
ing his Dominion over the other Kings, but alſo in eſta- they judged it more honourable to die with their ſwords in 
bliſhing good Order in the State, and enadting wholſome their Hands, than periſh by the barbarity of the two Ly- 
2 Laws, which he cauſed to be ſtrictly obſerved. Hiſtorians rants, who breathed nothing but blood and ſlaughter. Ac- 
— remark, that in his reign Juſtice was adminiſtred with that cordingly, being reſolved to ſell their lives dear, they con- 


ſidered of chuſing a Leader. But when they came to the 
Election, the old jealouſies between the Bernicians and 
Deirians reviving, they could not agree upon chuſing a 

King in common. The Men of Deira choſe Oſric, a re- — on, 
lation of Edwin; and the Bernicians ſet Anfrid on the yjulnn, 
Throne. This laſt, after the defeat and death of his Fa- 

ther, retired into Scotland with Oſwald and Ofwy, his Bro- 

thers, where they were all three Baptized. 


OSRIC ANFRID ; 


in Deira. in Bernicia. 


Theſe two Kings were no ſooner on the Throne, but 633. 
they abjured the Chriſtian Religion, which they had before Bede, I. l. 
profeſſed. But if their Rebellion againſt God was ſudden, © * 
their Puniſhment was no leſs ſo, being both lain in the firſt 
year of their reign. Ofric raſhly beſieging Cadwall in York, 634. 
with an Army of undiſciplined Troops, the 1//h King, G. Naim. 
diſdaining to be thus braved, ſallies out and attacks him ſo *+ © 3+ 
briſkly, that his Army is routed, and himſelf ſlain on the 
ſpot. After which he marched againſt the King of Berni- 
cia, who was at the head of twelve thouſand Men, and 
amuſing him ſome time with propoſitions of Peace, till he 
was Within diſtance, fell upon him unexpeQedly, and made 
a terrible ſlaughter of the Northumbrians, Anfrid himſclt 
being killed in the Battle, 


INTERREGNUM. 


It is eaſy to conceive the wretched condition of Ner- 
thumberland, after ſo many ſucceſſive Loſſes. Cadwall:'s 
rage being inflamed by the efforts of the Northumbrians, 
ſeemed incapable of being glutted with leſs than the en- 
tire deſtruction of the miſerable Nation. His barbarities Sax. Ann. 


ment. The Battle was fought on both ſides with deſpe- 
rate fury. The Mercians and Melſb confided in their 
numbers, and the Northumbrians in the valour and prudence 


at length obliged Ofwald, Brother of Anfrid, to reſolve Bede, I. 2. 
to hazard all, in order to relieve a People fo cruelly op- Pahchroa. 
preſſed. In this generous reſolution, he aſſembles a ſmall 1, f. c. 12. 


of their King. Zdwin, tho” inferior in number of Troops, 
ſupplied that defect by his courage and conduct, and kept 
the balance even, which made him hope Victory would at 
laſt incline to his ſide. But a fatal Accident robb'd him of 
that preſence of Mind he had all along preſerved, and which 
was then more than ever neceſſary. Offid, his eldeſt Son, 
bravely ſeconding him, was ſlain at his feet with an ar- 
row, which threw him into ſuch a rage, that he ruſhed 
among the thickeſt of his Enemies, without minding, whe- 


body of Forces, with which he boldly oppoſes the Uſurper. 
Tho” the King of Mercia was now returned to his King- 
dom, Cadwalls looking upon LN Army with the ut- 
moſt contempt, marched againſt him, not doubting of Suc- 
ceſs (5). Oſwald being informed of his approach, in- 
trenched himſelf in an advantagious Poſt, where he reſo- 
lutely expected him. But as he relied more on the aſſiſ- 
tance of Heaven than his own ſtrength, he erected a Croſs 
before the Camp, and falling down on his knees with the 


ther he was followed by his Soldiers. He was immediately 
run through in many places, and with his Life loſt the Vic- 
tory. Upon Ediin's diſappearing, the diſmayed Northum- 


whole Army, humbly implored a Blefling on his Arms. In 
the mean time, Cadwallo advanced full of Confidence, not 
queſtioning in the leaſt, but the Superiority of his Forces 


(1) In Levin. Sf ; 28 2 on Vegetius ſpeaks of it. ; 
2) Cadwallo (ſays G Monmouth) being forced by King Edwin to fly into Ireland, ſoon after returned with a t Army of Iriſh, and overcoming 
perl Sos of fy Merion, die him — join his ak Ace HO, , a : 2 n * 
3) Now c atfield, in the Weſt- Riding of Torkfpire. Camden, | 
(4) Six Miles from York. 3 mY , 


(s) Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, Penda was chen General of Cadwalle's Forces; though Bede ſeems to affirm, the Battle was fought againſt Cadrwello., 
Ne, 3. Vo L. J. | N | would | 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


would procure him the Victory. In this Belief, to encou- 
rage his Men by his Example, he attempts in perſon to 
force the Enemy's Intrenchments, wholly intent upon ſa- 
tisfying his furious Rage. But whilſt he is endeavouring to 
open a Paſſage to join his Enemies, he is ſhot through the 
Body with an Arrow, which puts an End to his Frojets and 
Life. His Death cauſes x great Diſorder among his F ro0ps,. 
who begin by degrees to retreat. "Fhen the Northum- 
brians ruſhing out of their Reintrenchments, fall upon their 
Enemies ſo vigorouſly, that they are entirely routed. The 
Victory was ſo compleat, and the Protection of Heaven 
appeared ſo viſibly in Favour of the Engizh, that the Field 
of Battle was named Herfen or Heaven-Field, the fame 


that is now called Haledor (T). 
OSWAL P. 


Aſter this great Victory, Ofwald took Poſſeſſion of the 
two Kingdoms of Northumberland, to which he was Heir, 
namely, to Bernicia by Adelfrid his Father, and to Dara 
by Acca his Mother, Siſter of Edwin. He was the moſt 
knowing, as well as moſt pious Prince of his Age, having 
been inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion whilſt in Scatland. 
His ftrit Virtue, great Humility, and Zeal for the Ad- 
vancement of the true Religion, gained him, to ſuch a 
degree, the Love and Efteem of his Subjects, that they 
reverenced him as a Saint after his Death. He had the 
Happineſs and Satisfaction to free his Country from the 
Tyranny of Cadwalls, to unite the two Kingdoms of 
n under his Dominion, and moreover to be 
elected Monarch of the Angl:-Saxons. It is even pretended 
that the Welſh, Scots, and Pitts were tributary to him. 
He took particular Care to reſtore the Chriftian Religion in 
his Dominions, from whence the late Troubles after Ed- 
win's Death had entirely baniſhed it. 

This Prince ſpent ſeveral Years in this ſo pious and ne- 
ceſſary a Work : but at length was obliged to leave off, 
in order to oppoſe the Defigns of the King of Mercia, who 
was preparing to attack him. Pendz, ever reſtleſs and 
haughty, could not bear to ſee Ofwald his Superior, as 
Monarch; and therefore, to free himſelf from ſo uneaſy a 
dependence, without any Declaration of War, he ſuddenly 
— 6 up Arms to ſurprize him. Ofwald being ſenſible, that 
it was of the utmoſt Conſequence ſpeedily to oppoſe the 
King of Mercia's Deſigns, made haſte to meet him, before 
he had afſembled all his Forces. Penda taking Advantage 
of this Precipitation, which rendered him ſuperior to his 
Enemy in Number of Troops, gave him Battle, and ob- 
tained a ſignal Victory; which would have redounded more 
to his Glory, had he not ſullied it by his Cruelty. The Body 
of Oſwald, who was flain in the fight, being found among 
the dead, the inhuman Conqueror cut it in ſeveral Pieces, 
and fixing them on Stakes, erected them in the Field of 
Battle like ſo many Trophies. This Battle was frought at 
Ofweſtree (2). Ofwald left a Son called Adelwalt, ſome 
time after King of Deira. 

Penda, after his Victory, behaved with his uſual Barba- 
rity. Having ravaged Northumberland, he laid ſiege to 
Bamberough, a ſtrong Town built by Ida, where meeting 
with more Reſiſtance than he expected, he refolved to re- 
duce it to Aſhes. To that End, having laid under the Walls 
a great Quantity of Wood, he ſet Fire to it as ſoon as the 
Wind favoured his Deſign. But hardly was the Fire lighted, 
when the Wind came about and blew the Flame directly 
into his Camp, by which the Beſiegers were great Suf- 
ferers. This Stratagem failing, he raiſed the Siege, and 

uitting Northumberland, carried the War into Ea/? Anglia. 
Þenda's Retreat affording the Northumbrian: a little Reſpite, 
the Berniciant place Ofwy, Brother of Oſwald, upon the 
Throne; and the next Year Oſtuin, Son of Ofric, ſlain by 
Cadwallo, was crowned King of Deira. | 


643, OS W IV 644. OS WIN. 
in Bernicia. in Deira. 

Ofwy thought he was very unjuſtly dealt with, in be- 
ing deprived of Part of his Brother's Dominions ; but as 
he- dreaded another Ihvaſion from Penda, it was no proper 
Seaſon to do himſelf Juſtice. As long therefore as he was 
under that Apprehenſion, he lived in a good Underitanding 
with the King of Deira. But the Moment he ſees Penda 
engaged in other Wars, he aſſerts his Claim to Deira, and 
picks a Quatrel with Ofwin ; who; after trying ſeveral Ways 


Vol. I. 


to ſatisfy his Enemy, is forced at laſt to take up Arms in his 
own Defence. Ofwin was a mild and peaceable Prince, 


Scruples. He verily believed, the ſhedding his Subjects 
Blood in his Quarrel, was the greateft of Sins, and therefore 
withdrawing privately from his Army, he retired to a certain 
Earl's Houſe (3), whom he ſuppoſed to be his beſt Friend, 
with deſign to betake himſelf from thence to ſome Mo- 
naftery. But before he could put his Proje& in execution, 


650, 
more devout than brave, and tho' drawn into the War pure- G. . 
ly by Neceſſity, yet for all that he could not conquer bis I. . ©. 3. 


651 


his treacherous Friend betrayed him to Ofwy, who order- Bede, L 2. 


ed him to be inhumanly murdered, in expectation of ſeiz- © 14. 


ing his Kingdom with the greater eaſe. 'This barbarous lupchgd. 


Action did not however procure him the Advantage he 
hoped for. I he People of Deira exaſperated againſt him, 
and dreading to fall under the Dominion of ſo cruel 2 
Prince, immediately ſet Adehvalt, Son of Oftoald his Bro- 
ther, upon the Throne, who was better able to defend 
himſelf than his Predeceſſor. Some Time after, Ofwy, 
touched with Remorſe, founded a Monaftery in the very 
Place where Ofwin was murdered (4), flattering kimſelf 
he ſhould atone for his Crime by this flight Penance, 


ADELWALT 


in Deira. 


OSWY 652, 
full in Bernicia. 


It was hardly poſſible for Oſioy and Adelwalt, tho“ ver 
near Relations, to live in a good Underſtanding. Ofwoy ftill 
preſerved his Claim to the Kingdom of Doira, and Adel- 
walt could not be ignorant of it. Conſequently it was his 
Intereſt, not only to ſuſpect his Uncle's Deſigns, but even 
to put it out of his Power, if poſſible, from giving him 
any Diſturbance. For this Reafon, he readily liſtened to 
the Propoſal of a League with the Kings of Mercia and 
Eaſl-Arglia, againit Ci. Penda, tho' ſeventy-eight Years 
old, was the Author of this League. Oſuy being informed 
of it, did all that lay in his Power to divert the impending 
Storm, even to the offering Money to Penda, to bribe 
him to deſiſt from his Enterprize. t nothing could ap- 
peaſe that Prince, the irreconeileable Enemy of the Nor- 
thumbrians, who ſeeing himfelf ſupported by the Armies of 
Eaft- Anglia and Deira, believed, he had now a favourable 


Opportunity to gratify his Paſſion. Oſu therefore found, 6 
he was obliged to ſtand alone againſt theſe three Enemies, G. 135... 
whoſe united Forces could not but inſpire him with fome| 2. c. 4- 


Dread. In this preſſing Neceſſity, he made a Vow to found 
a dozen Monaſteries, and make his Daughter a Nun, if 
God would give him the Victory. To this Vow it is that 
Hiſtorians aſcribe the Succeſs, God was pleaſed to vouchſafe 
him in this War. 

Whilſt the two Armies were advancing towards one ano- 
ther, Adelwalt formed new Projects. He conſidered, to 
which Side ſoever the Victory inclined, it would prove 
equally dangerous to him, ſince he had the ſame Reaſon to 
fear his being deprived of his Dominions by Penda as by 
Ofwy : And therefore he refolved to fave his own Troops, 
and ſtand neuter during the Battle, that he might be in 


Condition to defend himſelf againſt the Conqueror. When * 


the two Armies came in fight, Penda, who had not dived 
into Aldelwalt's Deſigu, boldly attacked the King of Bernicia, 
not doubting of being ſeconded by the Deirians and EH. 
Anglians. But when the Mercians ſaw Adeltwalt draw off 
his Troops, their Ardor abated, and thinking they were-be- 
trayed, began to give ground. Mean while, the Kings of 
Mercia and Ea/?- Anglia did their utmoſt to revive the Cou- 
rage of the frighted Troops. But being both ſlain in en- 


deavouring to renew the Fight, their Army was put to rout. Bede, |. 3. 


This Battle was fought in Yor4fhire on the Banks of the Are, . . 


and the Place was afterwards called Hinwidfield (5). 

After this Victory, Ofwy without loſs of Time, marched 
into Mercia, and became Maſter of that Kingdom, which 
he enjoyed but three Years. In that Interval, the Monarchy, 
vacant ever ſince the Death of Ofwald his Brother, was 
conferred upon him. Penda was. properly the only Prince 
that could juſtly pretend to it, but withal the moſt dange- 
rous to be intruſted with it. 

Ofwy held Mercia by Right of Conqueſt, whilſt the Sons 
of Penda were forced to ſeek for Refuge among their Friends. 
Their Misfortune would doubtleſs have been of longer Con- 
tinuance, had not the rigorous proceeding of Ofwy's Of- 
ficers compelled the Mercians to take up Arms, They 
concerted their Meaſures ſo well, that when O/wy leaſt ex- 

eted it, the Northumbrians were on a ſudden driven out 


(1) Bede ſays, the Battle was fought at Deniſiſburna, (ſuppos'd to be Dilſten) and relates many very incredible and ſuperſtitious Miracles concerning this 
Place and the Croſs erected by Ofrwald, whoſe chief Merit with the Monks, was hi: introducing Monkery with the Chriſtian Religion, which makes the 
Story of the Croſs to be confider'd as a monkiſh Fiction, as well as the Name of Heawen- Field, 

(2). In .: then call d Maſerßeld. Tis incredible to think how many Miracles were aſcribed to him after his Death by his Friends the Menke 3 


onders x 


r the 


m'd by his Right-hand, which Neue ſays, was preſerv'd uncorrupt in the Church of Pererborovgh in his Time: It ſeems 


ſent one Day a large Silver Diſh, full of Meat to ſome poor og to his Gate, ordering the Diſh, to be broken in pieces, and diſtributed among them. 


Whereupon Aidan taking him by the Right-Hand, faid, Let this Ha 


never corrupt, Which (fay the Monks accontingly happen'd, 


3) He is call'd by Bede, Earl of Hunzwaid, Brompton ſays, he was betray'd by one Condebere, a Soldier, p. „85. 
(4) Ingerblingum, according to Bede, I. 13, c. 14, 243 ifterwards Nang Priory in re. Lamb; Top. Die, 


} (5) Thats, The Field Victory, now Leeds, Camden, 


of 


Book III. 


of Mercia, and TYVulpher, Son of Penda, placed on the 
Throne. 

A few Years aſter, Oſuy, in ſome meaſure repair'd this 
Loſs, by the acquiſition of Deira, upon the Death of 
Ad:rhwalt, who died without Heirs. Thus Northumberland 
was once more united into one Kingdom. 


OSW Y alme. 


This Re-union however did not hold long. Oſun's ten- 
der Affection for his natural Son AMfred, induced him to di- 
vide Northumberland again, and make him King ot Deira, 
though contrary to the People's Inclinacion. 


OSWY ALFRED 


in Bernicia. in Deira. 


Oſwy, after he had reigned twenty-eight Years, died in 
670 (1). The beginning of his Reign was diſturbed with 
Wars, but his good Fortune prevailed at laſt, and procured 
him ſome Quiet. Bede, for Reaſons taken Notice of in 
the Hiſtory of the Church, ranks him among the moſt il- 
luſtrious Kings of the Heptarchy, and loads him with 
Praiſes, tho* his Reputation was very much ſullied by the 
Murder of Oſwin. By Anfleda, Daughter of Edioin, he 
had two Sons and three Daughters. Zgfri4 his Son ſuc- 
ceeded him both in his Kingdom, and in the Monarchy of 
the Angls-Saxons. The Deirians, upon Oſiy's death, re- 
volted againſt Afred, and put themſelves under the Domi- 
nion of Egfrid, who thereby became King of all Nerthum- 
berland. Alfred retir'd into Ireland, where he applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to his Studies, in expectation of a favourable 
Opportunity to recover his Dominions. 


EGFRID ne. 


670, FEgfrid, tho he came to the Crown young, ſoon made 
G. Malmſb, himfelf both eſteem'd and fear d. The Piem invading 
l. 3. de Pon- his Territories, were defeated ſeveral times, and forced in 
_ the end to purchaſe a Peace with Part of their Country. 

Wulpher, King of Mercia, thought likewiſe to make ſome 
Conqueſts in Northumberland ; but before the End of the 
War, was very glad to preſerve his own Dominions. 
Egfrid's good Succeſs in the beginning of his Reign, pro- 
cured him the Dignity of Monarch, which his Father en- 


joy'd before him. | 
684. In the Year 684. he ſends an Army into Ireland for 
Bele, 1. 4 the Conqueſt of that Hand, under the Conduct of Berrfrid, 


whoſe Cruelties to the Iriſh, eſpecially in not ſparing their 
very Churches and Monaſteries, cauſe the Enterprize to miſ- 
carry. The riß recovering out of their firſt Surprize, de- 
fend themſelves ſo well, that Bertſrid is forced to return 
home with his almoſt ruin'd Army. 

Egfrid not being able to gain any thing from that Quar- 
ter, reſolves to enlarge his Bounds towards the North, and 
to that end carries his Arms into the Country of the Pits, 
who little expected an Invaſion. For which Reaſon, they 
betake ellos to their Moraſſes and Fens, to avoid the 
firſt Attacks of their Enemies. Egfrid was ſo unwiſe as to 
follow them, and lead his Men into unknown Defiles, which 
he could not get clear of, Whereupon the Pics, who 
were perfectly acquainted with the Country, haraſs his 
hunger-ftarv*d Troops in ſuch a manner, that he loſt above 
half his Army. And at laſt, to open a Paſſage, he was 
forced to come to a very unequal Engagement, wherein he 
loſt his Life, in the fortieth Year of his Age, and fifteenth 
of his Reign. 

Egfrid was twice married; Adelfrida his firſt Wife, 
9 of Auna, King of the Ea Angles, and Widow 
of T hombert an Engliſh * is ſaid to remain a Virgin, 

tho* ſhe had two Huſbands, and at laſt to be entirely parted 
from Egfrid. She founded a Monaſtery at Ely, and was 
the firſt Abbeſs herſelf, She was reverenced in England by 
the Name of St. Auldry. 

The Death of Egfrid, and Loſs of his Army, were ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the Kingdom of Northumberland, 
which from that time never recovered its former Luſtre. 
The Pils improv'd their Victory by the Conqueſt of Part 
of Bernicia, which lay convenient for them. The W/þ, 
on the other hand, poſſeſs d themſelves of the two Pro- 
vinces, that formerly compos'd the Kingdom of Areclute, 
and out of them erected the Kingdoms of Lenox and Cum- 

berland; the firſt of which was taken from them ſome 

Years after. 

Egfrid 1 no Iſſue, the Nerthumbrians recall'd 
2 from Ireland, and crown'd him King of both 


ingdoms, which from thenceforward remain'd always 
united. 


C. 24. 
(1) Or Akuith, the ſame with Dunbritton, 


The Kingdom of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


of Orga, natural Son of Ida, ſeeing 


was defeated by the Confederate Kings. 
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ALF RE b. 


The Pi#ts and Welſh having had Time to (ccure their 6835. 
Conqueſts before Alfred was ſettled in his Throne, it was Bede, l. 4. 
not poſſible for him, after £g/r:4's Death, to recover them © 26. 
out of their Hands. All he could do, was to defend, and 
that with great Difficulty, the reſt of his Dominions from 
the frequent Attacks of his Neighbours. "The Monarchy of 
the Angl;-Saxons went to the Kings of Weſſex. 

Alfred ended his Days in 705, having reigned twenty 705, 
Years after his Reftoratiun. He left his Son Ofred to ſuc- Ann. Sax. 
ceed him at eight Years of Age; under the Guardianſhip of F. Wt: 
a Lord named Hrithrir. 


OSRE D. 


The Mimorities of Princes being generally attended with G. Malm. 
Troubles, it happen'd in the beginning of This, that Equlph, Ib **. 
a certain Lord of the Country, taking Advantage of Oſred's 3 
Youth, made an Attempt upon the Crown. A powerful Malmſb. 
Party having own'd him for King, O/red and his Guardian 
were obliged to retire to Bamberough-Caſile, where they 
were immediately beſieged by Edu . The Length of 
the Siege giving Brithric Time to look about him, and 
his Friends an Opportunity of rifing in Favour of their 
lawful King, Edulph found himſelf deſerted on a ſudden, 
and forced to raiſe the Siege in confuſion and hurry. 
Whereupon, Brithric improving this happy Turn, fallied Bede, 1. 5. 
out in purſuit of the Uſurper, and taking him Priſoner, Flor. Wis: 
ordered him to be beheaded, about two Months after his 
Revolr. 

When Ofrcd came of Age, and was Maſter of himſelf, Flor. Wig. 


he fell into a wicked and lewd Courſe of Life; but eſpe- 


cially he had little or no Regard for the Monks, which was 

look'd upon Then as the height of Impiety. He made no 
Scruple, as tis pretended, to debauch the Nuns, and even 

to force them, when fair Means would not prevail. Tho' 

this Imputation cannot be faid to be certainly true, yet 

the Effects of it were great. After Alfred, Ofwy's natural 

Son, came to the Crown, all the Baſtards of Kings, or 

their Deſcendants, imagin'd they had the ſame Right to 

aſpire to the Throne. This prov'd the Occaſion of many 
Troubles in the Kingdom. Cenred and Oſrie, Deſcendants 

ſred was neither 
eſtcem'd nor belov'd, form'd a Party againſt him, which 

was abetted to the utmoſt of their Power by the Regular 

and Secular Clergy, whoſe Intereſt it was to have a new 716. 
Sovereign, This Party became at length ſo ſtrong, as to & Mam: 
be able to give Ofred Battle, wherein he was ſlain, in the x1, Hus. 
nineteenth Year of his Age, and eleventh of his Reign, I. 2. 
Cenred, the principal Author of the Revolt, was his Suc- 

ceſſor. 


C ENINE D. 


This Prinee died in the ſerond Year of his Reign, and 716, 
Oſric that aſſiſted him in obtaining the Crown, mounted 
the Throne after him, 


OSRIC. 


He reign'd' eleven Years, without doing any thing re- 718. 
markable, and left his Crown to his Couſin Ceolulph. 2 


CEOLULPH:; 


This Prince turning Monk, in the ſeventh or eighth 730. 
Year of his Reign, paſs d the reſidue of his Days in the 
Monaſtery of Lindisfarz. Edbert aſcended the Throne 
after him. 


E D BERT. 


The Coronation of Edbert was immediately follow'd by 73 7. 
an Invaſion of the Pits in the northern Frontiers. This G. Malm. 
War obliging him to march all his Forces towards the RES 
North, the King of Adercia,, taking Advantage of their diſ-1.,, 
tance, fell upon the ſouthern Parts of Northumberland, and 
carried off a great — 1 | 

Edbert, towards the End of his Reign, having made a 756. 
League with Oenguſſa King of the Pi#s, recover'd the City Naim. 
of Fake (2), Capital of the Kingdom of Lenox, taken Huntingd. 
by the Wellb in the Reign of Alfred. Deovama, General © —— 
or Prince of the Wl, endeavouring to relieve Areclute, 

Shortly after, 
Edbert retired into a Monaſtery leaving bis Crown to his 


Son Ofulph. 


740. 


(1) And was buried in Mbitiy Monaſtery in Yarkfbire, call'd in Saxon Streaneſpeal, founded by his Davghter Fifleds, Made. 2 20, Bede, 1, 3. 


OSULPH, 
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OSULPH. 


758, Oſulph was aſſaſſinated in the firſt year of his Reign; and 
Mellon- Adelwald, though not of the Blood-royal, was rais'd 
to the Throne. 

MOLLON-ADEL WA LD. 
759. Mollan-Adeltwald's Election was a freſh occaſion of ſun- 


Sax. Ann* dry Calamities that afflicted Northumberland, and prov'd in 
— the end the deſtruction of the Kingdom. The Northum- 
* brians having been guilty of the error of placing on the 
Throne a King not of the Royal Family, all the Great 
Men thought themſelves entitled to the Crown, as well as 
the Princes of the Blood. Hence thoſe many Factions, that 
ended at laſt in the entire loſs of the publick Liberty. Some 
761. of the Nobles finding Molln had rais'd himſelf to the 
S Dunelm. Throne by help of a powerful Party, believ'd it allowable 
for them to do the ſame. Ofwy, one of theſe Lords, led 
the way, but death freed the King from this Competitor. 
Afterwards, Alcred, deſcended from Ida by Alaric, one of 
his natural Sons, following the example of Ofwy, and ſe- 
cretly conſpiring againſt ollon, found means to inſnare 
him and put him to Death; after which he was crown'd in 

his ſtead. 


1 ALC RE D. 


Mollon's Faction, that was very much humbled by his 
death, having in time recover'd the ſuperiority they had loſt, 
Alcred was forc'd to fly to the King of the Ps, for fear 
of falling into the hands of his Enemies. As ſoon as he 
was gone, Ethelred, Son of Mollm, was plac'd on the 
Throne by his Father's Party. 


ETHELRED. 


774 As Ethelred had been rais'd to the Crown by the intereſt 
Sax. Ann, of his Faction, he judged the beſt way to fix himſelf in the 
Malmib> Throne, would be by the death or baniſhment of the Heads 
of the contrary Party. Accordingly, three of the princi- 
| pal oppoſers of his Election were put to death, for forg'd or 
| flight Crimes. But this method, inſtead of having the ex- 
pected Effect, ſerv'd only to haſten the plots of his Ene- 
mies, whom the death of the three innocent Lords fur- 
niſh'd with a plauſible pretence to take up Arms. In a 
ſhort time, they wege able to bring into the Field an Army, 
that gave the King ſome Uneaſineſs. The King however 
ſending his beſt Troops againſt them under the Command 
of a General entirely devoted to his Service, was in hopes 
of ſpeedily 9 to obedience. But his army was 
overthrown by the Rebels. This Defeat, which was ſoon 
follow'd by a ſecond, threw himſelf into ſuch an ill Situation 
that he was oblig'd to 17 for refuge to ſome of the neigh- 
bouring Kingdoms. Upon his retiring, Alfwald, Son of 
Oſulph, and Grandſon of Egbert, was placed on the Throne 
by the victorious Party. 


AL. 


765. 


779, , Alfwald1. reigned eleven years with great Juſtice and 
H. Hunt, Moderation, But however, it did not prevent his being 
L 4. aſſaſſinated by one of the contrary Faction. He was ho- 
R. de How. noured by his Followers as a Saint after his death. 

OSRED II. 

789. Oſred, Son of King Alcred, was choſen in his room, 

G. Malm. who, very unlike his Predeceſſor, became ſo contemptible, 


I. 1. © 3+ that he was confin'd to a Monaſtery the firſt year of his 
Reign. Ethelred's Party was deeply concern'd in depoſing 
Oſred, and had intereſt enough to recall and place him again 
on the Throne, after fifteen years exile. ' 


ET HE LR E D refered. 
Ethelred began his new Reign with two acts of Cruelty, 


ſuppoſes, 


Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


. (1) Simeon of Durban, and Hoveden ſay, that Oſred went ftom his Monaſtery into exile. From whence 
* but afterwards deſerted by them, he was taken by Ethelred and put to death. 


Vol. I. 


that very much exaſperated his Enemies againſt him. He 
pat Ofred his Predeceflor to death, who, tho' a Monk, 
made him uneaſy (t): And then diſpateh'd out of the way 
Aphus and Alifwin, Sons of the good King Aifwald. 

During this Reign, the Dane: made a deſcent ito Ver- 
thumberland, and burnt 5 Monaſtery. Allur'd by 
the booty, taken in this firſt Expedition, they came again 
next year, and pillaged Tinmouth Monaſtery, founded by 
King Egfrid. Ethelred, by the aſſiſtance of his Father - in- 
law, /a King of Mercia, prevented them from carrying 
their Ravages any farther, and drove them back to their 
Ships, where almoſt all of them periſh'd in a ſudden and 
violent ſtorm on the Engh/b Coaſt. 

After Ethelred was recall'd, his cruel and revengeful 
temper very much inflam'd the enmity of the oppoſite Fa- 
ction towards him. Mean while, regardleſs of the mur- 
murs of his Enemies, he thought only of glutting his Re- 
venge, and eſtabliſhing himſelf in his Throne, by the 
death or baniſhment of thoſe he moſt fear'd. At length, 
attempting to ſend Ardulph, one of the principal Lords of 
the Country, into exile, he gave the contrary Party an oc- 
caſion to rebel. After the civil War had laſted two years, 
the Malecontents, finding they had taken a tedious, and 
uncertain way to get rid of their King, caus'd him to 
aſſaſſinated. However his Faction was ſtill powerful e- 
nough to place Osbald, one of their own Party, on the 
Throne. | 

Charles the Great, Ethelred's Friend, was ſo incens'd 


with the Northumbrians, that he was going to proclaim © 


war againſt them, as appears in Alcuin's Letter, on 
occaſion, to Offa King of Mercia. 


OSBALDo OSRED. 


. 


Whilſt people were intent upon the publick rejoicings at 
the election of the new King, the oppoſite Party laid their 
meaſures ſo well, that Od was dethron'd, twenty- 
ſeven days after his Election, and Ardulph choſen in his 
room. | 


ARDULPH. 
The Diviſions that prevail'd in Northumberland, ſtill con- 


be Hor. 


794.7 


796. 
Sim. Du · 
nelm. Rog. 


Alcuin · 


p · 
G. Malm. 
I. 1. c. 3, 


1 


796. 


796. 


tinued to rend that unfortunate Kingdom. Ardulph was 


ſupported in the Throne only by one of the Factions that 
was then the moſt powerful. But this did not hinder the 
other Party from frequently attempting to get uppermoſt. 


Alcred, formerly King of Northumberland, left a Son namd 


Alcemund, who was head of this Party. This Prince begin- 


$00. 


ning to grow formidable, Ardu/ph put him to death, judg-Sim. Da- 


ing it neceſſary to ſacrifice him to his Safety. 
being look'd upon by his Friends as a Martrydem, Alcmund 
was rank'd in the Number of the Saints. But this was not 
all that follow'd upon his death. It afforded the King's 
enemies a pretence to riſe in arms, and ſet Alaric, a Lord, 
at their head. But this General being vanquiſh'd, and lain 
in battle, the Male-contents remain'd quiet for ſome time, 
in expectation of a more favourable opportunity. And in- 
deed, the face of Affairs was quickly chang'd. For the 
oppolite party became at length ſo powerful, that the King 
was glad to eſcape out of his Enemies hands, by flying to 
the Hd. of Charles the Great, where the Engliſh were 
always welcome. | 1 


ALFWALD II. 


After the Retreat of Ardulph, Alfwald II. who had chac d 
him away, was plac'd on the Throne, and reigning about 
two years, by his Death left the Crown to Andred. 


ANDRE D. 


In Andred's Reign it was that Northumberland ſubmitted 
to the dominion of Ecbert, King of Weſſex, who put an 
end to the Heptarchy. | | | 


Party, 


being invited over by ſome 
Ropin 


S. Dunelm p. 112, Howed p. 405, 80 that be was no 


* 


of his 
onk, as 
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His death nelm. 
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Hiſtory of the Kingdom of H E R CIA. 


HE Kingdom of Mercia was bounded on the 
— 7 North by the Humber, by which it was ſepa- 
rated from Northumberland ; on the Weſt by 
the S-vern, beyond which were the Britons or 
mib; on the South by the Thames, by which it was 
parted from the Kingdoms of Kent, Suſſex and Weſſex ; 
on the Eaſt by the Kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaft- Anglia. 
Thus Mercia was guarded on three Sides by three large 
Rivers that ran into the Sea, and ſerved for Boundaries 
to all the other Kingdoms. Hence the Name, Mercia, 
from the Saxen Word, Merc, ſignifying a Bound, and 
not, as ſome fancy, from an imaginary River called Mer- 
cia. The Inhabitants of this Kingdom are ſometimes 
termed by Hiſtorians, Mediterranei Angli, ot the Mid-land 
Engliſh, and ſometimes South-Humbrians, as being South 
of the Humber ; but the moſt common Name is that of 
Mercians, The principal Cities of Mercia were Lincoln, 
Nettingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coventry, Lichfield, Nor- 
thampton, Worceſter, Gloucefter, Derby, Cheſter, Shrewsbury, 
Stafford, wh. * Briſtol. Of all the rer of the 
Heptarchy this was the fineſt and moſt conſiderable. Its 
| greateſt Length was a hundred and ſixty Miles, and its 
greateſt Breadth about one hundred. 
CRIDA, firſt King of Mercia, arrived in England 
in 584. He was crown'd the ſame or the following Yeat, 
and died in 594 (m). 


INTERREGNUM. 


After Crida's Death, Ethelbert, King of Kent, and Mo- 
narch of the Anglo-Saxons, made himſelf Maſter of Mercia, 
and kept it ſome Time, as will be related in the Hiſtory of 
the Kingdom of Kent. But afterwards he reſtored it to 


H. Hunt. 
Fl. Wig. 


Wibba, Son of Crida, ar pub however ſome Right of 
Sovereignty, the Nature of which Hiſtorians have neglected 
to explain, 
WIB BA. 
$97, . This Prince reigned nineteen Years, and died in 615. 
H. Hunt. He left a Son called Penda, who ſhould have ſucceeded 


him, but Ethelbert being ſtill alive, and dreading his reſtleſs 
2. and turbulent Spirit, left Mercia about a Year without a 
King. After that he placed Cearlus, Couſin-german of 
Wibba, on the Throne, 


CEARLUS. 


After the Death of Ethelbert in 616, Cearlus freed Met- 
cia from the Dominion of the Kings of Kent, he reigned 
nine Years, and died in 624. As he left no Children, 
Penda, Son of Wibba, poſſeſſed the Throne after him. 


PENDA. 


5, This Prince was fifty Years old when he came to the 
Crown. Ethelbert had not without Reaſon paſſed him by 
after his Father's Death, he being the moſt reſtleſs and 
ſtirring Prince that ever reigned bears or ſince in England, 
He hated Peace worſe than Death. I have already, in the 
Hiſtory of Northumberland, ſpoken of his Wars with E4- 
win, Ofiald and Ofwy. His War with the Kings of 17:/ex 
and Eaft- Anglia, to avoid Repetition, ſhall be related in 
the Hiſtory of theſe two Kingdoms. 
; In 653, Penda cauſed Peda his eldeſt Son to be crown'd 
„ 3. King of Leiceſter, and then ſent him into Northumberland 
to eſpouſe the Daughter of King Oſuy, where he was con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. He brought back with him ſome 
Miffimaries, who preached the Goſpel in Mercia with 
good Succeſs, But Penda lived and died a Pagan. 

At length Penda was lain in Battle in the eightieth 
Year of his Age, as was related in the Hiſtory of Nor- 
thumberland. He left five Sons, Peda, Wulfer, Ethelred, 
Merowald, and Mercelm, and two Daughters, Ciniburga, 
and Ciniſwintha, | 


(1) The Saxon Annals ſay in 5 


5) Particularly, he deſtroy d Rochefter, . Huntingd, p. 318. p. 184. 
- (7). By the Sourb- Humbers, i. 6. the Mercians, South of 


Ne. 3. Vor, I. 


Monkiſh Habit, after the Example of Offa, King of E/ex, c. 20. 


(2) He ulſo defeated Ceske Ki of Weſſex, at Afton, near Wq rd. 
(3) He married Ermenilda, the Daughter of Ercombert, King of Kene, Higd, 
(4) He married the Daughter of Ermenred, King of Kent, Higd. Polychron, p. 240. 


INTERREGNUM. 


After the Defeat and Death of Penda, Ofty became 657 
Maſter of Mercia, and kept it three Years. However he Rede, 
left Peda his Son- in- law the little Kingdom of Lelceſter. Polychr. 
But Peda being ſoon after poiſoned by his Wife, O/cy Fler. With 
ſeized that too, and held it with the reſt of Mercia, till he 


was driven thence by Vulſer, as we have ſeen in the Hiſ- 
tory of Northumberland. 


WULFER. 


Wulfer was almoſt as much a Stranger to Peace as his 62 
Father Penda. He waged War, at ſeveral times, with all 14. Wal 
the neighbouring Princes, with various Succeſs, one while 
Conqueror, another while vanquiſhed. As the Particulars 
of theſe Wars are not very material, and beſides are but 
lamely related by the Hiſtorians, it is needleſs to inſiſt upon 
them. I ſhall only obſerve, that he took Adelwalch, King 
of Suſſex, Priſoner, and brought him to Mercia, after hav- 
ing conquered his Kingdom (2). Some Time after, Adel- 66 
walch turning Chriſtian during his Impriſonment, J/ulfer Bade 1 

ave him the Iſle of igbt, which he had likewiſe ſubdued. e. 22 
here is Room to conjecture, that //ulfer had alſo conquer- Fl. Wis- 
ed the Kingdom of Eſer, ſince it is well known he dif- 608. 
poſed of the Biſbopric of London in Favour of one Mina. 

Mulſer was ſtill an Idolater when he came to the Crown; 


but ſhortly after was converted, and his Children were . — 1. 1. 


brought up in the Chriſtian Religion (3). Vereburga, one Flor, Wig. 
of his Daughters, was honoured as a Saint. He died in 675, 
thinking to leave his Crown to his Son Cenrid; but his 
Brother Ethelred found means to ſupplant his Nephew 

and obtain the Kingdom, 


ETHELRED, 


Ethelred, as ſoon as he was ſeated on the Throne, erect- 


ed Herefordſhire into a Kingdom, and gave it to Merowald 675. 
his Brother (4), who dying without Heirs, left it to his 
younger Brother Merce/m. But he dying alſo without Chil- 
dren, this little Kingdom was reunited to Mercia. 

In 679, Ethelred invaded Kent, and made great Devaſta- 679: 


tions (5). After that he turned his Arms againſt Northum- Bede, I. 4. 
berland (6), and compelled Egfrid to reſtote certain Mer- c. 21. 
cian Towns, taken during the Reign of Wulfer. Theodore, - Mm. 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, greatly contributed to the Peace 1 
concluded between theſe two Kings. Fl. Wig. 
In 697, Oftrith, Wife of Ethelred, was aſſaſſinated (7), M: Wel. 
and the little Care taken to diſcover the Murdeter, gives 
room to ſuſpect the King himſelf was not innocent. How- 704 
ever that be, Ethelred growing weary of the World, re- G. Malm. 
ſigned his Crown to Cenred his Nephew, Son of Julfer, l 1. © + 


and turned Monk in Bardney Monaſtery, of which ſhortly 
after he was made Abbot. 


CEN RE D. 


Nothing remarkable was done by this Prince, during his „ 
four Years Reign, but the exchanging his Crown for the wt . 
who was come to his Court to demand Ciniſwintha his 
Aunt, Daughter of Pena, in Marriage. By the Perſuaſions 
of this Princeſs, both Kings were prevailed upon to turn 
Monks, and go to Rome, and receive the Tonſure at the 
Pope's Hands. Ceolred, Son of Ethelred, fucceeded his 
Couſin Cenrid, 


CEOLRE D. 


Ceolred had a terrible War to ſuſtain againſt Ina, King of __ 
the t- Sa rons. Hiſtorians, according to Cuſtom, with- . 
out relating the Motives or Particulars of this War, only Fl. Wigs. 
fay, the two Kings, at Vodenburg in M iloßbire, fought a —— 


Sax, Ann, Malnſs, Tyrrely p. 188, 
Polychron. p. 236. 1 


6) In this Battle was ſlaih £/fwin, King El/frid's Brother, near the River Trent, Sax. Ann. Maluſb. Hunt ingd. p. 184. 
4 , the Trent, Sax, Ann. Thrrel, b. 210. jp * 


O 


716. 


Bede, I. 5. 
c. 24. 
H. Hunt 


752. 
Ann. Sax. 
H. Hunt. 


757. 
M. Weſt. 


757 · 
G. Malm. 


I. 3. C. 4. 
Bede, Epit. 


757. 
CG. Malm. 
I. 4. 
Flor, Wig. 
Huntingd, 
M. Paris. 


See Sax, Arn. Huntingd. Ingulph. Brompton, &c. 
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bloody Battle with ſuch equal Succeſs, that ncither could 
boaſt of the Victory. 

Ceolred was far from being of his Predeceſfhr's Mind to 
prefer the Monks Habit before a Crown. He not only diſ- 
regarded the Monks and the reſt of the Clergy, but, if the 
Hiſtorians are to be credited, violated their Privileges with- 
out any ſcruple. This Behaviour, ſo contrary to that of 
all the other Engliþh Princes, raiſed great Clamors againſt 
him. The Monks in particular took all occaſions to paint 
him in the blackeſt Colours. Their Animoſity follow'd 
him even in the other World. After his Death, which 
happen'd in 716, they gave out that he reſign'd his laſt 
Breath, blaſpheming and talking with the Devil. Such kind 
of Reports againſt thoſe that were not in the Intercſt of the 
Monks, were not ſpread without Deſign. The Hiſtories 
of thoſe days are full of the like Tales Erhelbald, Grand- 
ſon of Eoppa, Brother of Penda, mounted the Throne at- 
ter Ceolred. 


ETHELBA LD. 


This Prince was one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings that 
had hitherto worn the Crown of Mercia, to which he add- 
ed the Dignity of Monarch of the Angls-Saxmms, reſigned 
by Ina King of //:/jex, when he turned Monk. I his 
Dignity ſeems to have conſiſted originally only in prefiding 
at the general Aſſemblies, and commanding the Armies of 
the ſeven Kingdoms, and ſome other Preregatives, which 
conferr'd no Right of Sovereignty over the other Kings. At 
leaſt, the Electors look'd upon it in this Light. But the 
Monarchs generally conſider'd it after a very different man- 
ner. They were no ſooner inveſted with it, but their firſt 
care was to graſp at an unlimited Power, to which they 
thought themſelves intitled by the Examples of the preceding 
Monarchs. Ethelbald, improving ſome favorable J unctures 
in his Reign, carried the Preregatives of the Monarchy to 
the higheſt degree, and thereby grew very troubleſome and 
formidable to the other Kings (1). For which reaſon 
the Kings of * and Nerthumberland agreed to attack 
him from two different Quarters at once. As Mercia was 
ſituated between theſe two Kingdoms, Ethelbald was oblig- 
ed to ſend half his Army towards the North, whilſt with 
the other half he marched himſelf againſt the 7/:/?-Saxons 
commanded by Ethelun. The Particulars of this War are 
unknown, except that Ethelbald was vanquiſhed and his 
Army put to rout (2). 

Four Years after, this Prince was ſlain (3) in a Mutiny 
of the Army raiſed by a Lord named Beornred, who was 
proclaim'd King by the Soldiers. 


BEORNRED, the Ujurper. 


Beornred's Election by the Army, who had no right to 
aſſume ſuch an Authority, was very diſpleaſing to the Mer- 
cian Lords, eſpecially as the King elect was no ways re- 
lated to the Royal Family. And therefore, before Beorn- 
red had time to eftabliſh himſelf in his Uſurpation, they 
forthwith placed on the Throne Offa Nephew of the 
late King. Preſently after, Ofa drawing an Army to- 
| gave the Uſurper Battle, and obtained a complete 

ictory; Some ſay, Bearnred was lain, and others, that 
he maintain'd his Ground for a while in ſome part of 


Aercia. 
OF FA. 


Offa was one of the moſt famous Kings that reigned in 
England during the Heptarchy, not only for his being in- 
veſted with the Dignity of Monarch, but for his Victories 
over the Welſb and the neighbouring Saxon Princes (4), and 
for ſeveral other things which I ſhall briefly relate. One 
of his greateſt Victories was that over Aldric King of Kent, 
in 774. 

Nothing was more common than to ſee thoſe who were 
inveſted with the Monarchy, aſpiring to a ſovereign Autho- 
rity over the other Kings. Va, treading in the Steps of 
his Predeceſſors, never ceaſed to diſturb his Neighbours on 
that occaſion, and was engaged by his Ambition in continual 
Wars with ſuch Princes as diſputed his pretended Rights. 


Vol. I. 


But theſe Wars are ſo confuſedly and lamely related by the 
Hiftorians, that all I could ſay would not ſuffice to give a 


clear Notion of them. We muſt therefore be contented 
with what has been ſaid of him in general, which may ſerve 
to diſcover the Character of King Ofa, 

W hilt O was employed in ſubduing the Saxon Kings, 
the Wl, always upon the Watch to improve the Advan- 
tages afforded them by the frequent Diſſenſions of the Eng- 
li/h, thought they had now a fair Opportunity to attack him. 


I his unexpected War, wherein the ef at firſt were ſuc- Sm. py. 


ceſsful, caus'd Offa to conclude a Peace with the Engliſh, 
in order to turn his Arms againſt the Velſb. He quickly 
reduc'd them to ſuch a Condition that they were forced to 
abandon not only their late Conqueſts in Mercia, but allo 
part of their own Country heyond the Severn, which Offa 
ſeiz'd and peopled with ENI Colonies. But to prevent 
the Melſb from ever retaking it, he threw up a Rampart, 
defended by a large Ditch, by means of which he parted 
his Conqueſts from the reſt of Halles. This Rampart, in 
length twenty four Miles, reaching from the Mouth of the 
Dee, to the place where the Me runs into the Severn, was 
called C.awdh Offa, or Offa's Dyke (5). 

In 786, Ma made his Son 
the Government, and pave his 
riage to Brithric King of Weſſex. 


What caſt the greateſt Blemiſh on Oa's Reputation was 14, wes, 
This Ann. Sax. 


his Treachery to Ethelbert King of the Eaft- Angles. 
young Prince deſigning to marry, came to the Court of O 
a and demanded his Daughter oy in Marriage. He 
was receiv'd at firſt with great Marks of Affection and 
Eſteem. But ſoon after the Scene was changed, Offa, by 
the prefling and repeated Inſtigations of Quendrida his 
Wife (6), who repreſented to him that he ought by all 
means to embrace ſo fair an Opportunity of becoming Ma- 
ſter of Ea/t-Angha, was perſuaded to break the moſt ſacred 
Laws of Honour and Hoſpitality, by the Murder of Ethel- 


bert (7). Which done he marches into Z2/?- Anglia with prompta, 


a numerous Army, before the Ea/ft- Angles had time to pre- 
pare for their Defence, and meeting with no Oppoſition, 


ſeizes the Kingdom, and unites it to Mercia. 


He had no ſooner committed this Horrid Fact, but he was 
tormented with cruel Remorſe. His Crime was continu- 
ally before his Eyes, and tortured him to ſuch a Degree, 
that he could not enjoy a Moment's Eafe. To deeds his 


raging Conſcience, he refolv'd upon a Journey to Rome, 


(which he perform'd in 794) to obtain a Pardon from the 
Pope, and ſecure himſelf from the Puniſhment due to his 
Crime. The Pope (8) granted his Requeſt, on condition 
he would be liberal to the Churches and Monaſteries : for 
that was the only way then of atoning for Sins. 
to be wiſh'd that Reſtitution had alſo been enjoined as a 
neceſſary and previous Condition. 

Among the Liberalities of Oha to the Churches of Rome, 
we muſt not omit one of great Conſequence for England. 
Ina King of the //e/f-Saxons, had now founded at Rome a 
College for the Education of Engliſb Youth ; for the Main- 
tenance whereof the Founder order'd a Penny to be col- 
lected yearly of every Family in his Dominions (9). This 
kind of Charity was term'd Romeſcet, that is, Tribute of 


Rome, or ſent ta Rome. Offa extended this Tax through- 
out Mercia and Eaſt-Anglta, the Lands belonging to the R. Wel. 


Monaſtery of St. Allans only excepted :. And becauſe this 
Money was paid at Rome on a Holy-day, call'd St. Peter's 
ad wincula (10), this Tax was nam'd Peter-Pence, inſtead of 
Romeſeat, By this Means the Directors of the College were 
abundantly ſupplied wherewithal to defray the Expence they 
were at from the great Concourſe of the Engliſh, who 
came to ſtudy at Rome. In proceſs of Time, the Popes 
pretending it was a Tribute paid by the Engli to St. Peter 
and his Succeflors, converted it to their own uſe, till it 
was entirely aboliſh'd by Henry VIII (II). | 
Before Offa left Rome, he obtain'd of the Pope the Ca- 
nonization of St. Alban, the firſt Britih Martyr, whoſe 
Relicks were pretended to be found at Verulam. At his re- 


turn, he built there a fine Church and a ſtately Monaſtery, Bede 


_ Partner with him in Ann. Sar 
aughter Edburg in Mar- M. Pari. 


It were 


p. A 


* 
= 
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„1 


to which he granted great Privileges and a large Revenue. c. 7. 
| 


From that time YVerulam was call d St. Albans. Offa was 
alſo very munificent to the Church of Hereford, where the 
Body of the King of Ea/t-Anglia lay buried, that Prayers 


(1) Anno 733, He took Somerton: In 742 defeated the Melſb, and made all the Kings and Provinces of England, South of the Humber, acknowledge him 


for their Sovereign, Huntingd. Brompt, Sax. Ann. 
(2) At Beorzford, or Burford, in Oxfordſhire. 


Tyrrel, p. 226. Huntingd. p. 341, ſays it was at Hereford. See Sax, Ann. Maimsb, Brompt. 


(3) At Serandune, now call'd Seckington, in Warwickſhire, Camden, p. 507, 515 ; and was buried at Reopandane, or Repton, in Dertyſhire, Camden, p. 491: 


(4) He conquer'd the Kings of Kent, Weſſex and Northumbria. 
ſington in Oxfordſhire, Huntingd. p. 343. Tyrrel, p. 230, 


of Shropſhire into Montgomeryſhire, and goes over the long Mountain of Neun 
whence it paſſes the Yyrnwy again into Shropſoire, not far from Oſwaldſiry. 


(6) Matt. Paris 


— 


Hunting, Sax. Arn, M, Paris. Malmſb. Anno 778, he defeated the Wef-Saxons at Ben- 


(5) This Dice may be ſeen on Brachy Hill, and near Rhbyd ar Helig and Lanterden in Herefordſbire : and is continued northwards from Knighton. over a part 
Digoth, to Harden Caſtle, croſs the Severn and Lhau- Drinio Common ; 
In Denbighſhire it is viſible along the Road between Rbytwabon and Wrexham, and 
being continued through Flint/h:re, ends a little below Holyzell, a place formerly the ſite of the Caſtle of Bafingzozrk, See Camd. p. 698. 
ſays, that he ſhut her up, and would never let her come nigh him again, p. 981. Fug 
(7) He was murder'd at Mardon, about three Miles from Hereford, + Lewis's Hiſt, of Gr, Brit. Intred. p. 43. 8 
(9g) It was in all upon twenty-three of our preſent Counties, for ſo far his Dominions extended. . 
(13) Nich, Bacon in his hiſtorical and political Diſcourſes, c. g. makes it appear it was far from being a Tritute, Raprn. 


from 
Adrian. 

(10) Firſt Day of Auge. 

might 
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thoſe of St. Albans. m 1 
another Branch, ſucceeded him in both his Dignities. 


Taſt- Angles. 


599. 
Lang. Chr. 
Reg. 


G. Malm. 


Book III. 


might be inceſſantly made for the Murdered and Mur- 
derer. | 

William of Malmsbury, ſpeaking of King Offa, doubts 
whether he ſhould rank him among the good or bad Princes 
(1). The Canonization of St. Alban, procured by his means, 
and the founding a noble Monaſtery in Honour of that Saint, 
being put in the Balance againſt the Murder of Ethbelbert, is 
the Ground of that Hiſtorian's Uncertainty. 
The Reign of Ofa is memorable upon ſeveral Accounts: 
His Dike : The Union of Eaft- Anglia to /ercia : The c- 
recting of Lichfield into an Archbiſhoprick (2), of which I 
ſhall ſpeak elſewhere : Peter-Pence : A Body of Laws 
publiſh'd under the Title of Mercens Leaga, (i. e.) Laws 
of the Mercians (3), which ſerv'd for Pattern to his Succeſſors, 
and the greateſt part whereof were inſerted in King Aifred's 
Laws, publiſhed about the end of the next Century (4). 

Offa had contracted a cloſe Friendſhip with Charles the 


- Great. We meet with ſome of their Letters in the Life of 


Oha at the end of Matthetu Paris's Hiſtory: A Life where- 
in are almoſt as many Fables as Truths, 
This Prince died in 796, after a Reign of thirty-nine 


Years. Egfrid who had already been crowned as his Part- 
ner 8 him both in the Kingdom of Mercia, and 
Dignity of Monarch. 


E GF RI b. 
0 


Egſrid, who ſurvived his Father but four or five Months, 
employed that time in enriching the Monks, and particularly 
Cenulph, deſcended from Wibba by 


CENULPH. 
Cenulph was no ſooner on the Throne, but he declared 


ſw 


| The Kingdom of EAST-ANGLIA, 


85 
War againſt Fdbert-Pren King of Kent, the motive Where- 
of is unknown. (5). We are only told, it proved fatal to 
the King of Kent, who being taken ”rifoner, was carried to 
Mercia, where Cenu/ph ordered his Eyes to be put out (6), 
after he had placed another King (7) on the Throne of 
Kent (8). 
F 2 | 8 a 7 
Cenulph died in $19, after a plorious Reign of twenty Runen 
a N 1 e 
ſour Years. He lelt 4 Son very nn; named Cenelm, 
a . Þ I - PRES We 
and two Daughters, e,, and Dirganilan, 
CENE L M. 
Duendridn, eldeſt Siſtor of Cenelm, hoping to mount the 819, 


Throne, if her brother ws out of the way, cauſed him to Higden. 
be aſſaſſinated by one Aſcclort, who threw his Body into 

a Well, where it was found as it is pretended by a Mira- 

cle. Yuendrida did not reap that Benefit from her Crime, 

ſhe expected; for the Miercians placed on the Throne Ces- 

lulph Uncle of the late King. 


CEOLU PH. 


This Prince after a Year's Reign was depoſed by Ber- 


819. 
nulph, one of the principal Lords of the Country. 


An. Sax. 


BERNULPH, 921. LUDICAN, 823. 
WITGLAPH, 825. 


I ſhall ſay nothing here of theſe three laſt Kings of Mer- 
cio, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in the 
Hiſtory of the Kings of J:ſſex. 


— VE 


T H E 


Hiſtory of EAST-AN GL IA. 


HE Kingdom of the Eaft- Angles was bounded on 

the North by the Humber and the German O- 
cean: On the Eaſt by_the ſame Ocean, which 
ſurrounded it almoſt on two ſides: On the South 
by the Kingdom of Her; and on the Weſt by Mercia. 
Its greateſt length was eighty, and its greateſt breadth fifty 
five miles. It contained the two Counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, with part of Cambridgeſbire. The chief Towns 
were Nerwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cambridge. I have al- 
ready related, how this Kingdom was founded by the An- 
gles that landed on the eaſtern Coaſts of Britain, under 
twelve Chiefs, the Survivor of, whom, Uſa, aſſumed the 
Title of King of the Eaft- Angles. v4 


UFF A. 
We don't find this Prince acted any thing remarkable 
after his being King. He died in 578, leaving his Son T:- 
| tilus to ſucceed him. a | ; 


ET 1-T':1:L Us. 


All we know of this King is, that he died in 599, and 
had for Succeſlor his Son Redowald. 


REDOWALD: 
This Prince was the moſt illuſtrious of all the Kings of 


Kaſt- Anglia, if not of the whole Heptarchy. As I have 
had occaſion to ſpeak of him largely in the Hiſtory of 


Northumberland, I ſhall only obſerve here that he di ed in 


624, leaving his Crown to his Son Erpwald. 
ERPWAL D. 


Erpwald made but a very indifferent Figure in the Hep- 
tarchy, being all along in Subjection to Edwin King of 


(1) Probably the true Reaſon why N. Molnibury gives him an indifferent CharaQter, 


that at Malmibury, See . Malmb. p. 30. 
(2). Upon his conquering. Nur he remov'd the Arc 


Northumberland, who might have depriv'd him of his 
Kingdom, with the Conſent of the Eaſl-Augles, if the 
Obligations he had received from Redowald his. Father 
would have ſuffered him to have been guilty of ſo black an 
Ingratitude. However he was in reality the Sovereign of 
Eaft- Anglia, though he left Erpwald the Title of King. 


Erpwald was aſſaſſinated in 633, after he had reign'd about Bede, l. 2. 
nine Years, - ? e. 15. 


INT ERREGN U M. 


After his Death, Eaſi- Anglia had no King for three 
Vears, the Reaſon whereof is unknown. In 636 the Eaft- 


Angles placed on the Throne Sigebert, half Brother of their 
laſt King. 


633. 


SIGEBERT. 


This Prince who was baniſhed by Erpwald his Brother 636. 
by the Mother's Side, on ſuſpicion of aſpiring to the Crown, G. Malm, 
had retired into France; where he became'a Chriſtian. As. 1. e. 5. 
ſoon as he was King of Eaft- Anglia, he made it his chief 4 
Buſineſs to bring his Subjects to the Knowledge of the truec: 18. N 
God; which indeed was planted among them in the Reign ft. — 
of Radotuald, but having made no great Progreſs, was now 
almoſt extinguiſhed. After he had effected this Work by the 
Aſſiſtance of Felix a Burgundian Prieſt, he retired into a 


Monaſtery, reſigning his Crown to Agric his Couſin, 
EGRIC. 


Egric ſoon after his Coronation, being attacked by Ps 6 FP 
King of Mertia, the Enft-Angles having no great Confi- Bede. = 


dence in their new King, petition Sigebert to quit his Mo- 


naſtery, and-put himſelf at the Head of their A He 
ſtood out a good while againſt their Intreaties : But poſſeſs d 
with a Notion that Heaven muſt crown ſo-pious à Prince 


is becauſe he ſeieed the Lande of ſeveral Monaſteries, particularly of 


See from Canterbury to Lichfield. See M. Paris, p. 973, 979. Molmb. de Pentif. p. 199. 
701. 


(3) Concerning this Matter, ſee Nicholſen's Hifl. Libr. p. 45. and his Preface to Dr, Wilkins's Saxen - La 


4) Geoffrey of Monmouth, I. 1, c. 20 ; and Ranulph of C 


« King. 4 


the Great ſays in his Preface to his Laws, 
and Offa King of 


cia. Rapin, 


er, I. 1. c. 50. conſound theſe Mercion Laws. with the Laws of one Marcia, Wife of Guithelin 
That be had taken them from the Laws of Erbelbert King of Kent, Ina King of Weſſex 


(5) Malmbury affigns no other Reaſon for it, but that he was puſh'd on by lenden Asiate egaiat thee, which be inhericed om Offa, p. 33. 


(6) W. Malmbury ſays, 
(7) Cuthred. Malmibur 


7 


that he ordered him to be ſet at Liberty ſoon after, p. 33 
". He reſtored Adelord, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the Dignity of Metropolitan, Malmsd, ibid, 


with 


044. 


654. 
Ann. Sax. 
Flor. Wig. 
Polychr. 


654. 


655. 


Nine dam of 


Lilex, 


..616, 
Brompt. 
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with Victory, they preſt him ſo earneſtly, that at length he 
yields to their Requeſt, and heads the Army with Egric, 
carrying nothing but a Switch in his Hand. God, who is 
not directed by the Imaginations of Men, gave the Victory 
to the Mercians, both the Kaſt- Anglian Kings being ſlain 
on the Spot. They were ſucceeded by Annas, Son of En- 
nius, Nephew of Redawald. 


ANNAS. 


Annas was one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings of Eaft- 
Anglirz. By his Aid it was, that Cenawath, King of W:ſſcx, 
who fled to him for Refuge, was reſtored to his Kingdom, 
of which he had been depriv'd by Penda in 645. 

This Action drew upon him the Hatred of Penda, who, 
out of Revenge, reſolv'd to carry Fire and Sword into 
Eaſt- Anglia. Aunas died whilſt he was preparing for his 
Defence, leaving the Management of this dangerous War 
to Ethelric, his Brother and Succeſſor (1). 


ETHELRIC. 


Ethelric dreading the Valour and Power of Penda, bribes 
him with a Sum of Money to deſiſt from his War with the 
Eaft- Anglians, and to induce him to invade Northumberland, 
offers to accompany him with all his Forces. I have alrea- 
dy related how they were both ſlain in an Engagement with 
Ofwy. Adelwald, Brother of Ethelric, mounted the Throne 


after him. 
AD ELWAL OD. 
We know nothing more of this Prince, but that he died 
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in 664, leaving his Crown to Aldulph his Nephew, Son of 
Ethelric. 


ALDULPH, 


Of this Prince all we can learn is, that he was alive 664. 
in 680, and aſſiſted at the Council of Hatfield, His Suc- 
ceſſor was A wald. 


ALFWAL D. 


Alfwald died in 749, and was ſucceeded by Beorna and Flor. 
Ethelbert, who divided the Kingdom. M. Weſt, 


BEORNAadETHELBERT. 


Ethelbert dying before the Year 758, Beorna reign'd 749. 
alone. But we know nothing more of him, but that he 
was ſucceeded by Etheldred. 


ET HELXE D. 


Ethelred dying about the Year 790, left the Crown to 
Ethelbert. 


ET HEL BERT. 
0 
This is the Prince that Of King of Mercia. put to 
death in order to ſeize his Kingdom in 79z (3). From 
that Time Ea/t- Anglia and Mercia made but one King- 
dom. 


S: 3%... 


HE Kingdom of Eſex or the Ea/i-Saxons was 

bounded on the North by Eaft- Anglia, on the 

Eaſt by the German Ocean, on the South by the 

Thames, and on the Veſt by Mercia. Its greateſt 
Length was ſeventy-five Miles, and its Breadth thirty- 
eight. It contain'd the Counties of Eſſex and Middleſex, 
and Part of Hertfordſhire. The principal Cities were Len- 
don and Colcheſter ; the firſt of which became afterwards 
the Metropolis of all England. It had formerly been very 
conſiderable, by reaſon of its Situation, in the Time of the 
Romans, who made it a Colony. But in all Probability it was 
reduced very low after the Arrival of the Saxons. 

This Country having been extorted from Vortigern by 
Hengi/t, after the Maſſacre of the Br:ti/h Lords, was erect- 
ed into a Kingdom by Erchenwin the firſt King. Hiſtorians 
have neglected to inform us of the Occaſion and Manner 
of founding this Kingdom, by which the Succeſſors of 
Hengift were depriv'd of almoſt as large a Tract of Land 
as the Kingdom of Kent. Had a Monaſtery been in the 
caſc, we ſhould have had all the Particulars. 


ERCHENWIN. 


Erchenwin began his Reign in 527, and died in 587, af- 
ter he had reign'd ſixty Years, He was ſucceeded by his 
Sen Sledda. 


SLEDDA. 


It is not known in what Year this Prince died, but only 
that his Son Sabert or Saba reign'd in 599. 


SABERT. 


Salert was the firſt Chriſtian King of Eſſex, being con- 
verted by the preaching of Mellitus, and Sollicitation of 
Elthelbert, King of Kent, his Uncle, by his Mother's Side (4). 
He was noted for his Piety and Zeal for the true Religion, 
He died in 616, and was ſucceeded by his three Sons (5). 


SAXRED, SEWARD, and SIGEBERT, 


"Theſe three Princes reigning together, forſook with one 
Conſent the Chriſtian Religion, which they bad profeſs'd 


Hiſtory of the Kingdom of ESSEX. 


during their Father's Life. After they had reign'd ſeven Bede, 1. 2. 
Years, they raſhly came to an unequal Engagement with MW vy 
Cinigifil and Quicelm Kings of Weſſex, and were all three 

cut off, with- their whole Army. Their Succeſſor was 
Sigebert the Little, * 


SIG EBERT the Liiile. 


Sigebert the Little. Nothing particular is known con- 
cerning this Prince, not ſo much as the Time of his Death, 
but only that he was ſucceeded by Sigebert the Good, Grand- 
ſon of a Brother of pious King Sabert, and was on the 
Throne in the Year 653. 


SIGEBERT the Good. PL 5M 


Sigebert reſtor'd the Chriſtian Religion in his Dominions, 653. 
from whence it had been expell'd ever ſince the Death of Flor. 1 
Sabert. He was aſſiſted therein by Cedd, a Nertbumber- d Iain. 
land Prieſt, conſecrated Biſhop of the Eaſt-Saxons. This J. 1 &. 6. 
Prince was aſſaſſinated in 655, by two Counts his Rela- Bede, 1. 3. 
tions, who, having been excommunicated by Cedd, com- 
plain'd that the King, inſtead of avenging their Quarrel, 
had caſt himſelf at the Feet of the Biſhop, begging Pardon 
for converſing with them after their Excommunication, His 
Succeſſor was Swithelm his Brother, 


SWITHELM. 


623. 


There is nothing particular concerning this Prince, ex- 65 5. 
cept that Sc ba and Siger ſucceeded him. 


8 E BBA d S816 E R. 


Sebba was Son of Seward, and Siger of Sigebert the Litile, 
Son of the ſame Seward. Siger return'd to Idolatry; but 
Sebba ſtedfaftly adhered to the Chriſtian Religion. 
were Vaſſals to the King of Mercia, as was before ob- 
ſerv'd in the Reign of Wulfer. Siger dying in 683, Sebba 
remained ſole King of Efex.' | | 


SEBBA alone. | 
Sebba reigned about eleven Years longer, and then, 683. 


(1) The Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 317, and Malmibury ſay, that he was ſlain in a Battle with Penda. | 
(2) Lyrrel ſays, he ſaw in a Chronicle of Mailroſi a King nam'd Switheord, who reign'd in 749. He mitzht have ſucceeded AH, Rapin, 


(3) He was fainted after his Death. Malu. Brompt. 
4) Ricula, Siſter to Ethelbert, was Sabert's Mother. Rapin 


5) He was buried in St. Pas/s Cathedral, which, according to ſome, he built, Higd. Polychr. p. 228. 
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G. Malm. 
1. 1. c. 2. very likcly was not in ſo great Eſteem as his Father. 


Book III. 


being very old, turn'd Monk in 694. He left his Crown 
to Sigbard and Senefrid his Sons. 


S1GHARD Ss ENOF RID. 


694. Theſe two Brothers reigned, end very probably died, 


together about the Year 705. Offa, Son of Siger, mount- 
ed the Throne after them. 


O F F A. 
708, T his Prince deſiring to marry, and caſting his Eyes on 


Bede, J. 53. Ciniſwintha, Daughter of Penda King of Mercia, goes 
© 23 +o the Court of Cenred to demand this Princeſs his Aunt 


in Marriage. But Cinifwintha, being very religious and 
not young, perſuades her Lover to turn Monk, as ſhe does 
likewiſe her Nephew King of Mercia. Theſe two Princes 
went to Rome together, and received the Tonſure at the 


—_— — — * rw 


The Kingdom of KENT. 57 


Pope's Hands. "Of is ſaid by ſome to be ſucceeded by Sol- 
red or Selfed, Son of Sigebert the Gaed. 


SEOLRED, 
Seolred reigned thirty eight Years, and was killed at laſt, 70”. 


but by whom, or in what manner, is unknown. Sw:- G. N am 
thred his Son ſucceeded him, as fome ſay. 


SWITHRED. 


This is the laſt King of Ef, whoſe Name occurs in 746. 
Hiſtory or the Saxon Annals. He began his 2 in 746, 
and in caſe he was alive at the time of the Diſſolution of 
the Heptarchy, muſt have reigned ſeventy eight Vears. 
Of all the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, there is none 
whoſe Hiſtory is ſo imperfe& as that of the Kingdom of 
Eſſex. 


_— —_ we __ _ lt — — 
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THE 


Hiſtory of the Kingdom of K E N T. 


L of grgrmq HE Kingdom of Kent, the firſt that was 
. [ founded by the Saxons, being neither large nor 


very conſiderable, made no Figure. in the Hep- 
tarchy, only during the * of Hengi/t and 
Ethelbert. It was very advantageouſly ſituated, having the 
Sea on the South and Eaſt; the Thames on the North; 
and the little Kingdom of Suſſex on the Weſt. As long 
as this laſt ſubſiſted, it ſerved as a Bulwark to the Kings of 


Lu, againſt the Ambition of the Kings of J/eſex. But 


after it was ſubdued by the }/4/7-Sexmms, the Kingdom of 
Kent was in continual Danger of falling under the Dominion 
ef theſe powerful Neighbours. Ihe Truth is, the Jea- 


© - 77 Jouſy between the Kings of Nee and Mercia, and the 
DDamnality of their Forces, were the only things 


that long 
prevented this little * from becoming 'a Prey to 
one or other of them. It was not above ſixty Miles in 
length, and thirty in, breaffth, Ibe chief Towns were 

Derobern or Canterbury the Capital, Dover, Rocheſter, and 

Jome. others. not ſo large indeed, but conſide rable however 
for their Situation and Harbours, as : Sardwichz Deal, 
Fulllane, Riculvar, &q . 78 ure Wat 
KN G8 Ty ff King: 
4658.  Hengift arrived in Great-Britain in 449. He aſſumed 
the Title of King of Kent in 455, and died in 488. He 
as ſucceeded by his Son Eſcus. 4 bag! 

a Tae e ee 1 awts 
488. As the — 1, after the Death of Hengift, conferred the 
Command of their Armies on Ella King of Suſſex, Eu 
I know of nothing remarkable Seng his Reign (1), 
which laſted to the Year 512. His Succeſſor was Odd his 


512. This Prince ſuffered, or at leaſt could not prevent the 


Fabeln, Of Kent, to form-the Kingdom of the Eaft-Saxons.” This 


is the only Particular we meet with during this 2 


two Years Reign. After O44, his Father Hermenric 
cended the Throne of Kent. . 


- 4 OY 

+: #0111 U$53 E 4: biz 0% ti 
534, There is nothing particular concerning this Prince, who 
reigned however thirty Yeats. . | Before his Death he aſſo- 
ciated Ethelbert his Son and Succeſſor. 2s 
ODE TEEL BSA 4 

1 ; Nen 22 i in 19 

568. Etbelbert was one of the moſt celebrated Kings, not 
only of Kent, but of the whole N He was 
famous upon many Accounts, particularly for his being 
the firſt Chriſtian King of his Nation: But as I intend to 
peak elſewhere of the Converſion of che gl, I 


(1) H. Huntingdon ſays, that he 

(2) Malmibary obſerves; that King £thelbert, in the beginning of his Reign, 

could ſcarce defend his own Territories 2 but when in his riper Years he had 
| Nations of the Anglo-Saxonz, except the Nerthumbrians, Rapin« 

N = 3. V 0 L. I. ; 


* 


Humber, the Northumbrian; alone having found means to g; 7 
keep themſelves independent. All the reſt choſe rather to 


Haballurt's Reign, except What relates to 


air „r 38. HR. + l 4% = 10 
enlanged&bis Dominians, y conquering the Kingdoms of the Bein, g. 3% /. 5 
was a Scorn to the ww RM Princes't "for being beten in one of two Battle, 
learned more Experience in War, he ſoon brought vader his Subjection all the 


ſhall relate here only ſuch of Ethelbert's Actions as reſpect 
not Religion. 8 


This Prince, who had a great and an aſpiring Gems, 


| beheld with regret, that his Predeceſſors had loft the Digni- 


ty of Monarch and the Superiority Hengift had over all per. wig. 

the Saxons, ſettled in his time in Great-Britain. At his H. Hunt. 

coming to the Crown, he finds Craulin King of Waſex in © FR 

poſſeſſion of this Superiority as Monarch. He' reſolves to 568, 

diſpute it with him, but is twice worſted. For this cauſe 

he remains quiet till-the Year 593, when he tzkes up Arms 

again, not ſingly as before, but in conjunction with all the 

'other Kings, who are diſpleaſed with Ceaulin's feizing the 

Kingdom of Su Eihelbert being declared General, de- 

feated Ceaulin, who died ſoon after. G. Mam 
After Ceaulin's Death, Athalbert being elected Monarchs. 1. 4. 1. 

of the Ang l- Sa xons, and forgetting the F all of Ceapliy, of 


Which he hiniſelf-was the Cate, "exerciſed an almoſt ab- Bade, I x. 
horn.) 


ſolato Power over all the Kingdoms lying South of the. 25. 


ſabmit than contend with Him (2). | 

Beſides his being formidable to his Neighbours for his 
great Accompliſhments, he had moreover the Advantage of 
being allied to France by meats of his Marrfage with Ber- 
tha, Daughter of Cherebert King of Paris. This Alli- 
ance procured him great Reſpect, the Kings his Neighbours 
having reaſon to dread the introducing the French into £ng- 
land, as be might cafily have done. But though the 
Haughtineſs wherewith Ethelbert treated them, after feveral 
Victories, made them exceeding uneaſy, they Had ſtill a 


much greater Occaſion to be alarmed. 


Upen che Death of - Cyida King of Mercia; Bthelbert 594. 
ſeized that Kingdom, though the deceaſed King had left a 


Son of fit Age to ſucceed” him. In this Fthelbert trod ex- 
actly in the 8 - 
up the other Ka againſt that Monarch, on account of 


teps of Ceuulin, though he had hitnſelf ſtirred 


his Ambition. us Men, for the moſt part, condem 

in others What they approve in themſelves. '* Erbelbert it 
ſeems pretended-that he had a Right as Monarch, or as 
Deſcendent of Hengiſt, to ſucceed to all the vacant Thrones 

in the Heprarchy. For when Fortune ſmiles on à Man, he 
eaſily finds Reaſons, goa or bad, to fupport the moſt eck 
orbitant Pretenſions. However this be, the Anglb- Saxon 
Princes, alarmed at this open Uſurpation, began to ſtir and 
take Meaſures to put a ſtop to this formidable Power, before 

it grew to a greater Height. The Monarch dreading they 
would all join in a league againſt him, and ſerve him as 
they did Cæaulin, thought it not Prudence to expoſe himſelf 

to the ſame Danger; Accordingly, to make them eaſy, 

he reſtored the Kingdom of Mercia to Miba, Son of 
Crida, reſerving however ſuch an Authority over him, 
that he Juſt not widertike any thing without his Order or 
Leave. Satisfied with this kind of Moderation, the Eng- 
Princes "laid aſide all thoughts of 4 War, which Ne- 
ceſſity alone had driven them to. 1 . 
Nothing very  rematkable. happened in the geſt off Gan. 
mon, of 
which 1 fall” peak in the Hiſtory of che Church. This 
Prince had two Wives, the 45 was Bertba of France 


4 <> 


H. Huw 


by whom he had Edbald his Succeſſor, and Ethelburga, 
married to Edwin King of Northumberland. The Name of 
his ſecond Wife is unknown. He died in 616 (1), after he 
had reigned fifty two Years, 


| E DBA L D. 


91s. Eabald was very unlike his Father. As ſoon as he be- 
G. Malmfb. came his bwn Maſter, he forſook the Chriſtian Religion 
6. Than. and turned Heathen. He is even ſaid to have married the 
i Aug, Queen his Mother-in-law. His Vices rendering him floth- 
„ ful and unactive, all the Engliþ Sovereigns caſt off the 
Yoke they had worn during the Life of Ethelbert, The 
King of Mercia in particular having freed himſelf from the 
Servitude £the/bert had kept him in, Edbald had neither 
the Power nor Courage to maintain what the King his 
Father thought he had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. I don't know 
whether Hiſtorians are not agreed in giving this Prince an 
exceeding bad Character, in order to ſet off his Converſion 
the more. However this be, they aſſure us, that by the 
Pains of Laurentius, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was 
brought to a ſenſe of his Errors, and returning to the Pro- 
feſſion of the Goſpel, ſpent the remainder of his Days in 
the Practice of its 2 He left two Sons (2), Ermen- 
fred and Ercembert, which laſt ſucceeded him, and a Daugh- 
ter named Enfwith, Foundreſs of the Abby of Foliftzne. 


Bede, J. 2, 
c. 6, 


ERCOMBERT. 


Ercombert, though the youngeſt of Edbald's Sons, found 
Sa means to aſcend the Throne, in prejudice of his elder Bro- 
J 1. c. „ ther (3). This Prince ordered the Temples of the falſe 
G. Thorn. Gods to be razed to the Ground, and the Idols broken in 
Pieces, leſt they ſhould prove a Snare to the People. 
Ermenfred his Brother being ſeized with a Diſtemper that 
brought him to his Grave, he promis'd to leave the Crown, 
which of right belonged to him, to his Children. But he 
was not ſo good as his Word : Perhaps it was too late when 
he came to think of it juſt before his Neath, in the Year 
664 (4). He left two Sons, Egbert and Lothair, and two 
Daughters; Ermenilda the eldeſt was Wife of M ulpber 

King of Aercia: The other was a Nun. 


640. 
M. Wet. 


EGB E RT. 


Egbert was no ſooner on the Throne, but he put two 
Sons of his Uncle Ermenfrid to Death, for fear th 
ſhould diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of the Crown. He 

reſented their Siſter Domnena with ſome Lands in the 
Iſle of Thanet, where ſhe founded a Monaſtery. This 
Prince died in 673, leaving two Sons, Edric and Widred, 
Who were not his immediate Succeſſors, the Crown being 
ſeized by their Uncle Lothair. 


664. 


TA d. 


6735 Alfter Lat hair had reigned ten Years unmoleſted (5), 
Vir. Richar. tg ſecure the 

8 onde . Richard Partner with him in the Government. This Pro- 
I. 1. c. 1. ceeding obliges his Nephew Edric, Son of his Brother 
. Egbert, to withdraw from Court, and apply to Edelwalch 
King of Suſſex for Aid, who puts him at the Head of an 
Army; with which entring Kent, he vanquiſhed Letharr, 
who died of the Wounds he received in Battle, 


A 


—_— Son of Lothair fled into Germany, where Boniface, Arch- 
| biſhop of Mentz, an Engli/bman, gave him his Siſter in 
Marriage, and cauſed him to be elected King of Suabia, 
if we may believe ſome Hiſtorians, I don't know how he 
came to die at Lucca in Tuſcany, where his Tomb is till 
685.-" to be ſeen. They ſtile him King of England, though at 


C. Malmſb. moſt he was but King of Kent. 


EDRIC. 


This Prince reigned but two Years (6), and as he bad 
no Children, left the Crown to his Brother #7idred, who 


was forced to make Swabert his Partner, whoſe Extraction 


is unknown. 


WIDREDadSWABERT. 
After Edric's Death, Troubles and Commotions aroſe in 


(x) Bede places his Neath in 613, Feb, 24. | | 
2) By Emma Daughter of the King of the Francs, Malmib, He 


686. 


ſeveral Engege ments, with various Succeſs, p. 11. 


(6) For he was ived both of his Kingdom and Life, ſays Malmö. p. 11, but how, be dots not mention. 
(7) According to this Computation, he muſt have reigned forty Years, whereas Malnabury fays he reigned but thirty three, p. 13. 


_ (8) In this Reign/Canterbury was burnt, Malmb, p. 11. 


De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Hong the weak Eſtate of the Kingdom of Kent, 


Succeſſion in his Family, he made his Son 


After this 
Offici, Eccl. 4 Edric was crowned without Oppoſition. Richard 
* 


| twenty-three Years, ' Huntingd, p. 317+ 
6 Through the Aſſiſtance and Appointment of his Father, S. Dunelm, p. 86. | Auf te 
4) Mana. p. 10. gives this Character of him, «+ That he was famous both for his Piety towards God, and his Love to his Country. {3 ien 
© (5). This could not be, if Malnsbury's Account be true, vis. That he was moleſted for eleven Years by Baie the Sen of Egbert, and that they had 


' 


Vol. 1. 


the Kingdom of Kent, occaſioned by the Ambition of 
ſome Nobles who fortihed themſelves, and refuſed to ac- 
knowledge Hidred for & ing. In all probability Swabert 
was one of the principal of the Rebels, ſince he was aſſo- 
ciated into the Government, It is not known whether he 
was any way related to the Royal Family. | vi 

In the Reign of theſe two Kings, Cadwalls King of the H. Hunt, 
IW:ft-Saxons imagining the inteſtine Diviſions of Kerr would . I 
render the Kingdom an eaſy Conqueſt, ſent an Army thi- ,, 4 
ther under the Command of his Brother Mellm, who over- 1. x. c. 1. 
ran great part of the Country. But at length, the two 
Kings joining Forces, vanquiſh him in Battle. Afollon per- 
ceiving he was cloſely purſued, took ſhelter with twelve 
others in a Houſe which they valiantly defended : But the Brompt. 
Kentiſh Soldiers ſetting fire to it, they all miſerably periſh'd — Thorn, 
in the Flames. Caawalis ſoon revenged the Death of his wee? 
Brother, whom he tenderly loved, He entered Kent with 
a formidable Army, and never left till he had deſtroyed the 
whole Country with Fire and Sword. After this Invaſion, 

Kent was reduced ſo low, that it never more made any 
Figure in the Heptarchy. 

The two Kings enjoyed no Repoſe till the Year 691, Sax. Ann, 
This perhaps is the reaſon of Bede's placing the beginning Porch * 
of Midred's Reign in this Year, tho' he was crowned five 
Years before. Swabert died in 695, and Hidred remained 
ſole King of Kent. 


WIDR E D alone. 


He reigned twelve Years alone, and died in 725 (7), 698. 
leaving three Sons, Echelbert, Eabert and. Aldric ; The Spel. 
two eldeſt jointly ſucceeded him. 


ETHELBERT dEDBERT, 


Theſe two Brothers reigned together till the Year 748, #925, 
when Edbert died. | nn — 
- J + 


ETHELBERT alone. 


This Prince reigned ten or twelve Years alone, and af- 748. 
ter a Reign of thirty ſix Years, left his Crown to his 9 — 
Brother Aldric. He had aſſociated his Son Ardulpb, who © © 77 
died before him (8). Iv. , | 


ALDRIC. 


tly. attacked by his Neighbours,” who 760. 
improv'd FL. Oe 
the Opportunity to ſubdue it. Offa King of Mercia was ry 
one of the moſt forward. He gained a Battle upon Aldric, 
which ſunk the Affairs of Kent very low, but however the 
Jealouſy of the other Kings would not ſuffer Offa to be- 
come Maſter. of the Kingdom. Beſide, he was diverted . 
from the War by a Ve Invaſion in Mercia, as bath been 
related in the Hiſtory of that Prince. Had it not been for 
this, he would in all likelihood have united Kent to Mercia. 

Aldric had affociated his Son A/cmund, but that Prince 
dying before him, he left no Heirs, and with him ended 
the Race of Hengi/l, After his Death, Edbert, ſirnamed ©” 
Pren, was placed on the Throne. n LGU 


1. 0. 3. 


E D BERT. RE N. 


The Kingdom of Kent being extremely weakned, Cæ - 994. 
nulph King of Mercia, making uſe of ſo fair an Oppor- O. Mans 
tunity, ravaged it from one end to the other; and at laſt “. © 
having defeated and taken Edbert Priſoner, carried him into 
Mercia, where he ordered his Eyes to be put out. After 
that he placed on the Throne Cudred, who was in abſolute | 
Dependence upon him, and paid him T'ribute. | 


CUDRED. 
This tributary King reigned eight Years as Vaſlal of the $79- 


King of Mercia, who permitted, aſter his Death in 805, 8 Dodela. 
his Son Beldred to ſucceed him. © ” Regs Hot 


' 


B AL D RE D. 
In the Reign of Baldred it was that the Heptarchy was 80%. 


difſolv'd. The Diſſolution began with the Conqueſt of Len 
by Ecbert King of ſex ; as will be ſeen hereafter, 


Z 
. 1 
: - 


Bock III. 


T M 


The Kingdom of WESSEX. 


Hiſtory of the Kingdom of SUSSEX. 


HE Kingdom of Suſſex was one of the moſt in- 

of Tie: conſiderable of the Heptarchy. It contained only 
the two Counties of Suſſex and Surry, the greateſt 

part of which conſiſted of the large Foreſt of An- 
dredfwald, fo called by the Saxons from Anderida, the Name 
it had in the time of the Romans. As this Foreſt ſtood un- 
touched when Ella conquered Suſſex, we may ſuppoſe it 
was cleared by degrees. This Kingdom was not above fifty 
Miles long and forty broad. It was bounded on the North 
by the Thames, on the South by the Sea, on the Eaſt by 
the Kingdom of Kent, and on the Weſt by Heer. The 
Capital Gry was Chiohe/ter, built by Ciſſa the ſecond King 
of this Kingdom. He built alſo Cebu, whoſe Ruins are 
Kill to be ſeen. 


IH 


E L L A, firſt King. 


Ella arrived in Britain in 476, and was crowned K ing 
of Suſſex in 491. He was a Prince of ſo great Reputation 
among the Saxons, that they judged him worthy to ſucceed 
Hengi/t in the Command of their Armies. He met with 
ſome ill Succeſs, having to deal with ſo experienced a Ge- 
neral as Arthur. But however it did not hinder him from 
ſettling in the Country where he firſt landed, and founding 
there the Kingdom of Suſſex or of the South-Saxons. I have 
largely ſpoken of Baldulph and Colgrin his Sons, lain in 
the Battle of Baden. This Prince dying in 514, left the 
Crown to his only ſurviving Son Ciſſa. 


CISSA, 


$14  Ciſa was memorable only for his long Rep of ſeventy 
fix Years, and, I may add, his great Age. For ſuppoſing 
dim but a Year or two old when his Father brought him 
over in 476, he muſt have been at leaſt one hundred and 
. fifteen, or one hundred and ſixteen Years of Age when he 
died in 590. But it is not very likely Ella ſhould bring 
with him a Child of a Year old. | | 
Ciſa leaving no Iſſue, Ceaulin King of Weſſex and Mo- 
narch'of the Anglo-Saxons ſeized the Kingdom of Sasser. 
This occaſioned the League againſt him. But notwithſtand- 
ing his being 8 Oeairict his Nephew and Succeſ- 
ſor remained in Poſſeſſion of Suſſex. 
Flor. Wig, - From that time the South-Saxens'made ſeveral Attempts 
to ſhake off the Yoke of the Kings of H#ſſex. And herein 
properly conſiſts the Hiſtory of Suſſex, till the Kingdom 


was entirely ſubdued. 
againſt Crlric King of Weſſex, 


491. 
Huntingd, 


M. Weſt. 


599- 


In 607 they revolted 
but were reduced to Obedience. 

In 648 they made another Struggle with better Succeſs. 
Ce:nowalch King of Weſſex continuing ſtill in C- Auglia, 
and Penda King of Mercia being Maſter of H#/ex the 
South-Saxons took that Opportunity to place on their Throne 

a King named Adehwalch. | 


ADELWALCH. 
634. The Kingdom of Maſer having ſuffered much by Per. 


— — 


— 


da's Invaſion, who ſeized and kept it three Years, Cenomalch 
was little able, after his Reſtoration, to dethrone the new 
King of Suſſex. But Adehwalch however was not left in 
quiet. ¶ ulpher King of Mercia, having attacked Ceno- gi. 
walch and worſted him in ſeveral Encounters, penetrated 
as far as Suſſex, where vanquiſhing Ade%walch in Battle, he 
took him Priſoner, and after that, became Maſter of his 
Kingdom, and the //le of I ight. Adehualch having em- 
braced the Chriſtian Religion in Mercia, where he was 
Priſoner, Hulpher ſet him at Liberty, and made him a 
Preſent of the Ie of 1/7ght (1). 

It is very probable Adelwalch, after the Death of Mul- 
pher, recovered the Kingdom of Suſſex, ſince we find in 
the Saxon Annals, that he was on the Throne in 686. 

The ſame Year Cedwalla, a W:/t-Saxin fugitive Prince, 686, 4 
entered Suſſex with an Army, and Adelwalch endeavouring * me 
to drive him thence was flain in Battle. tif, 

After the Death of Adelwalch, Cedwalla would fain have 
made himſelf Maſter of Sex, but was oppoſed by Authun 
and Bertl un, who were returned with an Army from an 
Expedition in the Kingdom of Kent. At the ſame time, 
Cedwalla, hearing of the Death of the King of / ger, 
who had expell'd him his Dominions, returncd thither, 
where he was placed on the Throne. Mean while Authun 
and Berthun were crowned Kings of Suſſex, They are ſaid 
by ſome to be Sons of Adelwalch, and by others, his Ge- 
nerals only, | 


661. 
Weſt. 


R-d-, J. 4. 
C. 130 


Sa x. Ann.) 


Bede, J. 4+ 
6. Tho 


AUTHUNandBERTHUN, 
Theſe two Kings did not live long undiſturbed. Ced- 688, 
walla now become King of V eſſex, made war upon them, 
and gained a Battle, wherein Bertbun was ſlain. 


AUTH UN alone. 


,Authun very probably preſerved the Crown of Suſſex, by 
an entire Dependence on the King of Mex, who, after 
the Death of Authun, would not even ſuffer the vacant 
Throne to be filled. 

The South-Saxons made ſeveral Attempts to recover 
their Liberty. They took up Arms in 722: But having 
taken wrong Meaſures, Ina King of Weſſex reduced them 
to Obedience. | 

Three Years after, taking Advantage of ſome Troubles 
that broke out in //e/ex, they placed on the Throne 


722. 


Sax. Ann. 
H. Hunt. 


» 4+ 
725. 


a 
King named Albert. But Ina having defeated and lain the RP 8. 


new King, united their Kingdom to his own. 6. 5. 
However, this prevented them not in 754, in the Reign 734. 

of Sigebert King of Weſſex, afterwards depos'd, from re- 
volting once more, and chuſing one Oſmond for their King. 

In all likelihood Cenulph, Succeſſor of Sigebert, found 

means to reduce them again to a ſtate of Dependence. From 

that time the South-Saxons, as far as appears, never at- 
tempted to recover their Liberty, their Country being con- 
ſidered ever after as a Province of ex. 


an. 


T H E 


HERE were in the Heptarchy three Kingdoms, 
two of Angles, and one of Saxons, that —_ 
ſurpaſſed the reſt in Grandeur and Power. The 
two Kingdoms of Angles were Northumberland 
ſituated beyond the Humber, and Mercia containing all that 
lay between the Humber, the Thames and the Severn, with 
the two Kingdoms of Eſſex and Eoft-Anglia, W:ſſex the 
third great ingdom, inhabited by Saxons and Futes, was 
ſituated South of the Thames, in breadth about Seventy 
Miles, from the Thames to the Britiſh Channd ; and in 


(3) And after a Reign of eighteen Years, Hunting, pe 314. 


. 
r 


Hiſtory of the Kingdom of WESSEX. 


length one hundred and fifty, from the Frontiers of Suſſar, 
to the River Tamar, which parted it from Cormoual, The 
3 Cities were 2 the Capital, Seuthampton, 

ortſmouth, Saliibury, Dorcheſter, Sherborn,. Exeter, where 


a great many Britons were mixt with the Saxons, The 
Ihe Wight, inhabited by Jules, was alſo dependent on 
this Kingdom. 


As each Kingdom of the Heptarchy derived its Name 
from the "Inhabitants and Situation, the Kingdom of 
Maſſar or of the I isl. Sanum was fo called, becauſe it lay 


ft) And of the Country of the Meanoari in eſſex, 8 
Hondred of Meamborow, Eaf-avan, and Fane. Comte Bat, W * that part of Hampſhire, that is now divided into the 


Weſt 


＋ 
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519. 


534. 
H. Hunt. 


560, 


H. Hunt, 


Flor Wig. 


MI « Weſt, 


Fl. Wig. 
592. 


G. Malm. 


t. 8. 
Flor. Wig. 
in Cen. 


611. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Weſt of Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex. Beſides the Extent, the 
Situation of this Kingdom made it alſo very conſiderable, 
ſince it was guarded on the North by the Thames, and- on 
the South by the Sea; on the Eaſt it was bounded by the 
little Kingdom of Suſſex, not at all formidable to its Neigh- 
bours, and on the Weſt by the Britons of Cormwal, divided 
ſo from the reſt of their Countrymen the Veld, by the 
Mouth of the Severn, that it was almoſt impoſſible for them 
to aſſiſt one another. 


CERDIC. 

This Prince, of whom I have largely ſpoken in the The Reign of Cenowalch was much troubled with his 643. 
ſecond Book, arrived in Britain in the Year 495, and was Wars with the Kings of "Mercia. Penda, whoſe Siſter 
crowned the firſt time King of the /Y7/i-Saxons in 519, he had married and divorced, attacked him when he leaſt 645. 
after Arthur had ſurrendered to him the two Counties of expected it, and compelled him to abandon his Kingdom, 
Hampſhire and Somerſetſhire, the whole then of this King- and fly for Refuge to Auna King of the EAH. Xnples, where 
dom, He was crowned a ſecond time at J/incheſier in he remained the three Years Penda kept poſſeſſion of 
532 or 533, by the ſame Title, upon the Delivery of Weſſex. » Crnewalch was converted in  £aft-Angha, and 646. 
Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, and Derſethire by Mo- at length reſtored to his Kingdom by the Afﬀſtance of 648, 
dred. He dicd in 534, leaving his Crown to his Son Aras. ; | 
Cenric. In 652 he obtained a ſignal Victory over the Britons (4); 652. 

which was followed by another in 658 (5). 8. Malm. 
C EN RIC. Some Years aſter, he was engaged in war with JPul- Sax, Ann 
þher, Succeſlor of Penda : but which was the Aggreſſor, ” 865 
Cenric, who during his Father's Life was renowned for or what was the Succeſs of the War is unknown. ul. these. 
his Valour and Conduct, after he was King, preferred a fher was defeated and taken Priſoner.” Others affirm he | 2-.c 5+ 
uiet Life to the Noiſe and Hurry of Arms. We don't had entirely the Advantage, which to me ſeems moſt LD: 
find he acted any thing memorable during his Reign, ex- ly (6). Ic is certain Wapher conquered Sur and the e Fi. Woige 
cept defeating the Britons, who ventured to attack him in of gt, which he could not have done, if Censtalch had H. Hunt. 
552. He dicd in 560, and was ſucceeded by Ceaulin his been in condition to oppoſe him. However this be, Cno- n 
eldeſt Son. . died in 672, and left his Crown to his Queen Ser- 
urga. WITT oo 
CEAU LIN. ä | 
SEXBURGA. 

Ceaulin, being elected Monarch after his Father's Death, | ; [7 : | 
carried the Prerogatives of that Dignity to a very great She was a Princeſs. of great Courage, of a 'very' ſublime 627. 
Height. Having brought the neighbouring Princes into and extenſive Genius, and poſſeſſed all the Qualifications 74. 
ſubjection, he made them apprehenſive, by ſeizing the necellary for well-governing a Kingdom. She reigned but Id. 
Kingdom of Suſſex after Ci/ja's Death, that he intended one Year, and then died, as ſome ſay; but according to 
to reduce all England into one Kingdom, The better to others, was'depoſed by the W+/f-Saxems,” h thought It a 420 
ſecure Suſſex, he went and kept his Court at 'Chiche/ter, Diſhonour to obey a Woman (7). I bn THY x1 
leaving the Government of Weſſex to Ceclric his Nephew, After the Death or Expulſion of Sexburgd,” the Kingdont Fl. Wig. 
whom he deſigned for his Succeſſor, His Ambition cauſed was divided among ſeveral of the Great Man (8), of when Gen. 
all the other Kings, Ceelric himſelf not excepted, to enter Crus, a. Prince of the Royal Blood, deſcended from Ger- 
into a League againſt him. He was vanquiſhed by the dic, was the chief. Nothitig more'particalar is known cons 477 ! 
King of Kent, who commanded the confederate Army (1), cerning this diſmembring of the Kingdom, which howevet 
and forced to fly to ſome unknown Corner, where he end- was. united again ints one Body, after" thefe petty Tyrants 
ed bis Days ſoon after. His Wars with the Britons and were either Dead of expelled. POURRA daf doit 6573. 
Aidan King of Scotland, were related in the ſecond eg ae neee eee e eee . 

Book, CEN-F-US, ESCWIN, EN TWIN. 
CEOLRIC. In 674, | Confus aſſseiated his Son Eſctein, and probably 57. 
| was forced to let-Centwiy Brother ts the late King Cen- H. Hunt, 

Nothing particular occurs concerning this Prince after walch reign alſo over fome part of the Kingdom. . 
his Acceſſion to the Throne upon tne Death of his Uncle The next Year Wulpher attacked the Kings of Ni, 
Ccaulin. He died in 598 and was ſucceeded by his Brother whafe Army was commanded by Eſewin. 7 A Yloody ttle 
Ceolulph. was fought, in which J/ulpher had the Advantage ; thoygh 

the Loſs on both ſides was very dae n oo 
CEOLVUE:PH; .- Cenfas died two Y ears/after; ang 2 his Son did not 
long ſurvive him. Thus Centwin remained Role King of 

All we know of this Prince is, that in 60% he reduced ir. ee ION OF IBID AGO? REG TATE 
to Obedience the Soruth-Saxons, m_ had revolted 1 —4.— gt Lf ee 
died in 611, and had for his Succeſſor Cinigiſil his: Nephew N T I : . 
Son of Cealric. 4 * CE. 12 W N. gong. | 

| 1: Hiſtory inform us, that in 682 Cenjwin obtained a ſig- 
CINIGI1SIL. nal Vidtdry over te 34 (10); 15 e 
their King was forced to go and ſue for Aſſiſtance from — 

A Year after his Coronation Cinigiſil aſſociated Qaiceim the King of Armorica The Mel Prince afterwards took a Fl. Wig 
his Brother, or rather divided with him che Kingdom of Journeyto Nome; where he dle. 

IWefſex. About the end of Centwin's Reign, Cedwalla a Prince of Fl. W. 
| | | the Blood-Royal of Veſex had ſo gained the People's 2 
CINIGISIL dd QUICELM. .: : Affection, that the King being jealous of him ordered him L. 1. 6. 2+ 
to depart the Kingdom. As Cedwalla could not diſpute 

Theſe two Brothers obtained in 614 a fignal Victory, the King's Comma 1 he retired into Suffix; und being 
over the Britons (3). n Mell heloyed, 06 any young Yeaple 4%; to agcom- | 

I have already given an Account of Duicelm's Wars Pkny him, and row Pr ortune, inſomuch that he en- 1a. 1. 3. & 
with Edwin King of Northumberland, and ſhall have fur- tered Suſſex with a fort of Army (11). Adelwalch, then King Fest. 
ther Occaſion to mention him in the OT. of che of Sale, angry at'Gedwalla's'proſuming ts! enter H th oil 
Church; and therefore ſhall fay no more of, him here. minions in ta warlike Manner, and without his Permiſion, 

, : he at enn Mabeb, a ws. —. 1 21 g da undes ny % K I '3 . wy 

8 — 1 of bis x gen Reign, he 127 N N. e A N © x Has, P- 3175s And. Malnſo, that be a 
ſpent his whole Lite in Wars, and was never Ale, being always employed, either in defending or enlarging hie Dominions, p. 4... BO ITY 

(3) At Peamdune, Sax, Ann. which Mr. Camden takes to be Gamen in Deypnſtiye, or Bindon in Desen, p. 545 56. Thy” dad ce a Battle with 
Penda King of Mercia, who attempted to take Cirenceſter from them. Malmo. 13. 4 14 do ettrob wild ds one 

(4) At Witgeorneabrug, ſays Maimab. p. 13. The Saxon Aunali ſay at Akte, bow Bradford in Wil Bork, dee Camden, _ ; ee WS 

(5) Near the Hill call'd Pere, in Semerſet ſhire 3 the Welſh were driven back as far as the River Furrer. ufd p. 317. Mole, (OLE BI 3-08 

(6) Malnſbury ſays, that Cenowalch depriy'd Hulpher of the greateſt part of his Kingdom ps 3. But Huntargder arms, thi Carcwatch! war deſtateꝝ 
$377 M. Weſtmirfter ſays, ſhe was expell's the Kingdom by the Nobles, who deſpi“d emal, Gbvertiment, * But What Authority he kad for Th does pod 


pear. Malmſbury gives her a great Character. 
(8) For about the Space of ten Years, Bede, 1, 4. C ;. 


(9) At a Place call'd in the Sax. Ann, Becanbeaſde, ncw Bedwvin in Wilſhire, "TU" | Py e A le N 
(10) He ravag'd their Country, and purſued them as far as the Sea, or St. George's Channel, H. . p. 3 f. Ma. p. 14 La ak hah 43) 
(11) According to Malmſbury, he carried away ell that were able to bear Arms, that he might kave the Ocuntry deferectels, 4. 14. 


4 


Vol. I; 


Duicelm turned Chriſtian a little before his Death, which 635. 
happened in 635. | 


CINIGISIL ane. 


This Prince who had embraced the Chriſtian Religion 636. 
ſometime before his Brother, in 636, teigned alone 
— * Death. He left his Crown to his Son Ceno- 
walch, 


C ENO WAL C . 


Wai N e + wr rr aft? 


oy Bu fp? 
„ * " * 1 
47 * - * 4 


179 nth 


would 


— 


1 I 


i would have driven him thence, but was ſlain in the fight. 

his Victory, 
_ — was 3 by Authun 
related in the hiſtory of Sz/ſex. 
happening to die, Cedwalla returned to Weſſex, and was 
g. plac'd on the Throne. 


CEDWALLA:. 
56 Cedwalla * not only King of Miſex but likewiſe Mo- 


narch of the Anglo-Saxons. His firſt war was with Aut hun 
and Berthun Kings of Suſſex, ſpoken of before. 


I. 4+ 


Arms againſt Kent (1), from whence he carried off a great 
Booty. Then he attack'd the Ifle of J/ight, which be- 
longed to the King of Suſſex ever ſince Wulpher's Grant 
to Adelwalch, Alwald, Brother to Authun, being then 
Governor of the Iſle, undertook its defence; but as Ced- 
wwalla's Forces were much ſuperior to his, he was forc d at 
laſt to abandon the Iſle to the Mercy of the Conqueror. 
The Inhabitants being yet Idolaters, Cedwalla thro? a falſe 
Zeal for Religion, reſolved to root them out, and people 
the Iſland with Chriſtians. He would have executed this 
barbarous Reſolution, had not Milfrad, formerly Biſhop of 


him that it would be much better to endeavour to convert 
them. Upon the Biſhop's Remonſtrances, Cedwalla re- 
lented, but on condition the Inhabitants would be inſtantly 
baptiz'd. The poor Wretches, who had no time to deli- 
berate, embraced the Chriſtian Religion at the firſt preach- 
ing of Birwin a Prieſt, Nephew of Wilfred, who was 
entruſted with their Converſion, if the bare Declaration of 
People threatned with death in caſe of refuſal, may be 
called by that Name. 

Some time after Cedwalla ſent his Brother Mollon with 
an Army into Rent. The miſerable death of Mallon there, 
and the terrible manner Cedwalla reveng'd it, have already 
been related in the hiſtory of that Kingdom. 


687. 
Mum. 
. Co Bo 
pÞmPpt, 
ych. 


4 p to receive Baptiſm at the hands of the Pope; for altho' he 


7 was a Chriſtian and a great zealot, he had never been bap- 


led thro' France and Lombardy, he was every where very 
honourably received. Cunibert King of the Lombards was 
particularly remarkable for the noble Entertainment he gave 
him. When he came to Rome, he was baptiz d by Pope 
Sergius Il, who gave him the name of Peter, He had all 
along wiſhed to die ſoon after his Baptiſm, and he had his 
deſire, for he died a few weeks after at Rome. He was 
buried in St. Peter's Church, where 'a ſtately Tomb was 
erected to his Memory, with an Epitaph ſhewing his name, 
quality, age, and time of his death (2). He left, by Cen- 
drith his Queen, two Sons, who did not ſucceed him by 


reaſon of their tender age. Ina his Couſin mounted the 
Throne after him. | 


688, 


I'NA. 


tarchy, Ina was one of the moſt famous and illuſtrious : He 
muſt needs have been of great repute, ſince the ſame 
he was crowned he was declared Monarch of the Al- 


his Friend, ſerved him effectually. 


Kent, the South-Saxons, and King of Mercia, rendred his 
valour, merit, and abilities, more and more conſpicuous. 


mentioning the motives and circumſtances of theſe Wars, 
it is impoſſible to give a particular account of them. They 
only inform us that he carried his'Arms into Kent, from 


a large Sum of Money (3); that in 7 10, he conquered 
part of Cormual; That in 715, Ina and Ceolred fought a 
bloody Battle at Wadensburgh in Wiltftire, with equal loſs 
on both ſides. That laſtly, he reduced to obedience the 
South-Saxons, who had revolted, and plac'd one Albert on 
their Throne (4), | 
Theſe are the military Exploits that gained Ina his Re- 
putation for War, But the Panegyricks beſtowed on him 


6 


See Biſhop Nicholſon's Hiſtorical 
There is no Authority for this. 
Author or Council. 


(3) Plebeio cultu amictus inter medicos con ſen lit. 


braty, 


Higden. Poly, 


Bittle was fought at 


N IV. Vor. I. 


The Kingdom of WES S EX. 
Cedtoalla would have ſeized the King- 


and Berthun, as before 
Mean while, Centioin 


Having ended this war to his advantage, he turn'd his 


York, and then Biſhop of Sel/ey in Suſſex, repreſented to 


At length, Cedwalla reſolved to take a Journey to Rome 


tized, He perſorm'd this Journey in 688. As he travel- 


Of all the Kings that reign'd in England during the Hep- 


Saxons in a General Aſſembly, where Sebba King of Eſſex, 
Bs Wars with the Britens in Cormal, the Kings of 


| Corniſh Men. Two years after, 
But as Hiſtorians have only told us the Succeſs, without 


* whence nothing could drive him but the bribing him with 


For which no other Reaſon is aſſign'd but his inveterate Hat red againſt the Inhabitants of that Kingdom. Mainſs. p. I, 
Dez Hie depoſitus eſt Cedtalla, qui & Petrus, Rex Saxonum. Sub. xii. Cal. Mad Indictione Secundä 
ino uſtiniano Piiflimo Auguſto, Anno ejus conſulatus quarto, Pontificante Apoſtolico viro Sergio Papa 

(3) Thirty thouſand Pounds, ſays the Sax. Ann. And according to Malmsd, thirty thouſand Marks of Gold, p, 14. 

4) He alſo drove all the Nobility of Zaft- Anglia out of their Poſſeſſions, and afterwards defeated them in Battle. | Malmb, p. 

$) By Malmibury's Aoccount one would be inclin'd to think that he was the firſt Founder of it. See Malnib. p. 14. 
E of the whole W:ft-Saxon Kingdom, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Baidred" King of Kent, with other Biſhops and Great Men, is i 

- uſcript in the Library of Trinity College in Cambridge, 'and alſo publiſhed by Sir H. Spelman, ig his firſt Volume of Britiſh Councils, © But after 
_— ſeems to be the Forgery of the Benedif&in Monks. Be | ü 

0 


eee 
(9) He was the Son of Etbelba of Cynebald, of Cuthwin, of Ccanlid- Mamis, p. 15, Huntingd. 38. 
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61 
by Hiſtorians, were not owing to theſe ſo much as to four 

other particulars, which to them ſeemed of greater impor- 
tance,. and which they have chiefly dwelt on. Firſt, he 
rebuilt Glaſſenbury Monaſtery, and augmented the Revenues 

and Privileges in ſuch a manner, that it became one of the 

moſt conſiderable in all England (5). In the ſecond place, 

he publiſhed a Body of Laws, entitled, e Sa Leaga 

(6), that is, Lats of the W/t-Saxons, which ſerved for 
foundation to that publiſhed in the next Century by Alfred 

the Great his Succeſſor. Thirdly, na ſignalized his Piety | 
by quitting his Crown and turning Monk, which was then ve rpg 
looked upon as an undoubted mark of Religion, This re- 
ſolution was taken by the perſuaſions of his Queen Ethul- 
burga, who had prepared him for it, by frequently repre- 
ſenting to him the Examples of ſo many Kingss his Prede- 
ceffors, that had run the ſame Race before, and were ho- 
noured as Saints, But laſtly what contributed moſt to 

Inas Fame, was this: before he ſhut himſelf up in a Mo- | Jeg. 
naſtery, he went to Rome, where after conferring with _ Is 
Pope Gregory II. he built a large College for the Inſtructi- 

on and Reception of the Engl Eccleſiaſticks that ſhould 

come to ſtudy at Rome, and for the Entertainment and 
Lodging of the Kings and Princes of the ſame Nation, that 

ſhould viſit the Tombs of the Apoſtles. Adjoining to the 
College, he built alſo a ſtately Church, and appointed a 
certain number of Prieſts to officiate, Beſides the Charge 

of the Buildings, of the ornaments of the Church, and of 

the neceſſaries of the College, there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of ſettling a ſtanding Fund for their maintenance, 
according to the intent of the Founder, Now Ina had 

taken care of this, by laying a Tax of a Penny on every 
Family in the Kingdom of Meſſex and Suſſex, which was 

to be ſent yearly to Rome, under the name of Romeſcet. 

Some time after Offa King of Mercia impos'd the ſame 

Tax on the Kingdoni of Mercia and Eaft- Anglia, and 
term'd it Peter- Pence. Some ſay, Ina returned into Eng- 

land to have this Tax ſettled by the General Aſſembly, or 
Parliament of Meer, and to get the Charter ſigned by all 

the Nobility of the Kingdom (7). After which he return'd 

to Rome, where he took upon him the Manliſb Habit (8). 
Ethelburga, who adviſed him to it only becauſe ſhe had a 

mind to become a Mum herſelf, put on the Veil in the Mo- 


naſtery of Barking. 


 Malmsbury is miſtaken in ſaying Ina was ſixty two years 
on the Throne of W/2ſzx, ſince it is certain he had reigned 
but thirty-ſeven, or at moſt but thirty-nine years when he 
reſigned his Crown to his Couſin Adelard. 


ADELARD. 


Though Adelard was placed on the Throne with the 727. 
conſent of the A//embly General, Oſwald, one of the Royal - Malm- 
Family (9), diſputed the poſſeſſion of it with him. Their 
quarrel was decided by a Battle; wherein the. King was 
victorious over his Rival, 'whoſe Death, which happened 
ſhortly after, reſtored peace and oy to the King- 


dom. Adelard died in 740, and was ſucceeded by Cudred An, Sax, 
his Brother or Couſin, | 


CUDRE D. 
We have only the following particulars of the Reign of 


740. 
Cudred : for we muſt not expect to find any connexion 
* the Facts related by the Hiſtorians, or An- 

iſts. | | 
In 743, this Prince obtained a ſignal Victory over the 


743. 
thelun, a Weft-Saxon 2 
Lord, diſſatisfied with the King, raiſed a ſedition among 
the Soldiers, in which Cenric Son of Cudred was ſlain. 
This Action was followed by a Civil War, which laſted An. Sax. 
ſome time. Ethelun being at the Head of the Rebels, H. Hunt. 
dared to give his fovereign Battle, wherein the King, “ + 
though not without great danger of being vanquiſhed, 
gained the victory. During the Fight, Etbelun gave ſuch 
notable proofs of an undaunted Courage, and extraordi- 
nary Conduct, that the King choſe rather to receive him 
into favour, than deſtroy 2 Subject that might be ſervice- 
able to him. And indeed, it was the fame Ethelun, that 
in 752 vanquiſhed Ethelbald * Mercia, in a Battle 


©, 
mentioned in the Hiſtory of that Kingdom (10), N 
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Cudred turned his victorious Troops againſt the Britons 
of Cormual (1), and conquer'd Part of their Country, 
which he united to J/zfſex. He died ſhortly after, and 
left his Crown to his Nephew Sigebert. 


SIGEBERT. 


Sigebert, very unlike his Predeceſſor, by his Vices and 
Cruelties (2), drew on himſelf the hatred and contempt of 
his Subjects. A certain Count (3) having expoſtulated with 
him concerning his Conduct, he ordered him to be put to 
Death in his Preſence. This Action made the VHeſt-Sax- 
ens loſe all Patience; they publickly depoſe him, and 
place on the Throne Cenulph, Son of Adelard. Sigebert 
finding he could have no Redreſs, was forced to ſubmit to 
the ſentence of the States, and betake himſelf to a Foreſt 
(4), where he was killed by a Swineherd (5). 


CENULPH. 


Cenulph became very famous for his frequent victories 
over the Britens (6). 

After he had reigned thirty Years, he grew jealous of 
Cunehard, Brother of Sigebert, and perhaps not without 
Reaſon. Cunehard having notice of the King's ſuſpicions, 
and knowing he intended to diſpatch him out of the way, 
reſolved to prevent him, To this End, diſcovering him 
one Day, as he went alone (7) to viſit a certain Lady 
whom he admired, he followed him, with ſome of his 
Friends (8), into the Houſe and attacked him, Cenulph 
defended himſelf furiouſly, and even wounded his Enemy, 
but at laſt, overpowered with Numbers, ſunk down with 
his Wounds, The King's officers and domeſticks running 
in at the Noiſe, and finding him dead, fell upon Cune- 
hard and flew him, not regarding the large offers he made 
them to ſpare his Life, and place him on the Throne (9). 
Brithric, Son of Cenulph, ſucceeded his Father, 


BRITHRIC. 


Brithric, three years after he was on the Throne, mar- 
ried Edburga, Daughter of Offa, King of Mercia, and 
about the ſame time baniſhed Egbert the Kingdom. £Eg- 
bert, a Prince of the Royal Family (10), by his n 
Qualities had gained the Affection of the Veſt-· Saxons to 
ſuch a degree, that the King could not help being jealous, 
This was a ſufficient inducement to Brithric to free himſelf 
from the Uneaſineſs occaſioned by that Prince, by re- 
moving him from his Preſence (11). Egbert retired at firſt 
to the Court of Offa King of Mercia: but did not meet 
there with the Reception he expected, Of being unwil- 
ling to diſoblige his Son-in-law Brithric by harbouring a 
Prince that was hateful to him. Whereupon Egbert re- 
ſolved to retire into France, where he was very civilly re- 
ceived by Charles the Great, who ſhowed him, on ſeveral 
Occaſions, marks of his Eſteem. During Egberts twelve 
years abode at this Prince's Court, he very much improved 
his natural _— and rendered himſelf capable of 
executing the grand Deſign of uniting the ſeven Kingdoms 
of the Anglo-Saxons into one Monarchy, as will be ſeen 
preſently. 

During the Reign of Brithric, the Danes made their firſt 
deſcent in the | 0 Hom of Weſſex (13). They began 
then to be formidable, not only at Sea, but on the Coaſts 
of ſeveral European Kingdoms. As in proceſs of time, 
they did the Exgliſb incredible Damage, it is not without 
reaſon that Hiſtorians have been very exact in marking the 
time of their firſt Deſcent, 

Brithric in 799 was poiſoned by Edburga his Wife (14). 
The WW:/t-Saxons were fo provoked at this Action, that be- 
fore they proceeded to the Election of a new King, they 
made a Liv prohibiting the Wives of their future Kings 


from taking the Title of Queen, and fitting on the Throne 
with their Husbands. And left the complaiſance of the 
Kings to their Wives might occaſion the breaking of this 
Law, it was further enacted, that hereafter, if any King 
of Miſr ſhould diſpenſe with the Obſervance of it, he 


ſhould, % facto, be deprived of his Royal Rights, and 


his Subjects abſolved from their Oath of Allegiance, 

This affair being ended, an honourable Ambaſſy was 
ſent by the es Sa vont to Egbert, to offer him the Crown, 
Egbert was then at Rome with Charles the Great, who re- 
ceived there, ſoon after, the Imperial Crown. 
took his leave of that great Prince, who had been a Father 
to him, and at his departure gave him freſh marks of his 
Affection. 

Queen Edburga having left Maſer upon poiſoning her 
Husband, fled alſo to Charles the Great, who, in conſi- 
deration of the Friendſhip between him and her Father 
(fas gave her a rich Abbey, where ſhe might have ſpent 
the remainder of her Days in Peace (15). But that way of 
Life not being agreeable to her Conſtitution, ſhe behaved 


ſo ill in it, that being ſurprized in an intrigue with a young 


Engliſh Gentleman, the Emperor was, forced to ſend her 
away. She wandred about from place to place for ſome 
time, and at laſt went and ended her Days at Pavia in 
great want. 


EGBERT. 


Egbert, beſides the Valour natural to all the "Rn 


Princes, had one qualification that gave him a ſuperiority 
above the other Kings his Cotemporaries, which was, his 


great Knowledge in Politicks, acquired during his abode 


at the Court of Charles the Great, whoſe Example and 
Inſtructions, no doubt, had greatly contributed towards 
it. He was no ſooner on the Throne of Meſx, but he 
perceived himſelf ſuperior to the other Kings, and reſol- 
ved to make the beſt Uſe of it (16). But like an able 
Politician, he judged it neceſſary to proceed by degrees in 
the execution of his Proj Accordingly, he ſpent the 
firſt ſeven years of his Reign in ſettling 2 affairs of his 


Kingdom, and in gaining the love and eſteem of his own 


Subj in which he ſucceeded to his Wiſh. 

he Kingdom of "_ being bounded on the South 
by the Sea, and on the North by the Thames, Egbert muſt 
of courſe begin the extending his borders either Eaſt wards 
or Weſtwards. To the Eaſt lay the Kingdom of Kent, 
which would have been very convenient for him; but as 
this Kingdom was then in ſubjection to Cenulph, King of 
Mercia, a Prince of diſtinguiſhed Worth, and Monarch of 
the Anglo-Saxons, to begin with Kent would have been the 
ready way to ruin his Deſigns. And therefore, in expec- 
tation of a more favourable juncture, Egbert thought it 
proper to carry his Arms firſt towards the Weſt, againſt 
the Britons of Cormwal. His ſucceſs was ſo great in a war 


Here he 


X Vol. I. 


8 
undertaken in 809, that in one Campaign he reduced all "Malmb. 


Cormuwal to his Obedience (17 Ph 

The Wh intending to aſſiſt their Brethren in Cormual, 
gave Egbert a pretence to attack them the next Year, He 
defeated them ſeveral times, and at laſt ſubdued the King- 
dom of Venedocia (18), one of the three, Wales was then 
divided into (19). The ſtruggles of the 7/71þ afterwards 
to ſhake off their Yoke, ſerved only to make it the hea- 
vier. Egbert re-entring their Country, deſtroyed all 
with Fire and Sword, which made them take care how 
they provoked him a third time to come among them. 

At length the death of Cenulph in year 819, gave 
Egbert room ſeriouſly to conſider of executing his deſigns, 
He was immediately inveſted with the dignity of Monarch, 
to which none had a better claim than himſelf, His King- 
dom was ina flouriſhing condition, whilſt the reſt, weakned 
by inteſtine diviſions, daily loſt ſomewhat of their luſtre 
and power. The Heptarchy was reduced to five Kingdoms, 


(1) He and Fthelbald being reconcil'd, join'd their Forces againſt the Britons, Sax, Ann, Huntingd, 
(2) Puffed up with his Predeceſſor's Victories, he became intolerable to his Subjects. Particularly he altered the Laws according to his own 


Pleaſure, Huntingd. p. 341. Sax. Ann, 
3) Cumbra 
(4) The Foreſt of Andredſwald, Hunting. p. 342+ 


(5) Belonging to the late Count Cumbra, Hunting. 


prece totius populi querimonias eorum [ ſc. ſubdĩtorum] Regi ſero intimavit · Hunting. p. 341. Tyr. p. 226. 


342. f 
(6) Anno 778, Cenulpb fought a Battle with Offa, King of Mercia, at Benfington in Oxfordſbire; in which Offs got the Viftory. Brompt. p. 770. 


1Malmſb. p. 15. ' 
(7) To Merten in Surrey. Hunting, p. 343 · 
(8) With ſeventy, ſays Higden, p. 251. 


) Cenulph was buried at Wincheſter, and Cunebard at Axminſter. Hunting. p. 343 ; or at Repton accordi 
(9 He was the Son of Alcmund, E fa, Eoppa, Inigiftl, Cenred, who was the fourth from Ceaulin, See the 


* 


to Malmſ, p. 16. 
Deed Tale of the Kings of Weſſex. 
ſoon came 


11) Brithric had form'd a Deſign of removing him out of the way z which Egbert being aware of, he fled to Offa ; where Meſſengers ca 


Brithric to demand him; but he eſcaped into France. Malmſb. 
12) Higden ſays that there----Scolam militarem exercuit, p. 251, 252. 
13) At Portland, Aſſer Ann. Malmſb. | 
14) He was buried at Warbam in Derſetſbire. Malmib, p. 16. 
15) At her Arrival ſhe made 


It bave neither. Aſſer Annal. S. Dunelm. p. 118. 

(16) He took a particular Care to train up his 
Court of France. Higden, p. 252+ Malmsb, p. 36 

(x7) One of the Battles was f 


Poxwis or Poxvis 


(19) He alſo took Chefter from them, Hig. p. 252, 


the Emperor many great Preſents, and he bidding her chuſe whom ſhe would have for 2 Huſband, himſelf, or 
his Son, ſhe ali choſe his Son; whereupon the Emperor laughing, faid, I chuu bad choſen me, thou fend bave bad my Son, but now thou 


= 


Subjects, in the firſt place, into that Skill in military Affairs, which he had learat at the 


tat Camelford in Cormwal ; ſeveral thouſands fell on both fdes . Huntingd. p. 345- | 
(18) In Britiſh, Gwynedb, The three Principalities Wales was divided into, were Debeubarth or South- s 
land. Venedotia was ſo named from the Yeneti in Armerica, as ſome imagine. Camden, Vol. II. p. 778- 


Gwoynedb or North-Wales, and 
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of which he poſſeſſed one of the moſt conſiderable. In the 
other four, the race of their antient Kings being extinct, 
nothing enſued but quarrels and diſſentions among the prin- 
cipal Lords, who all thought they had a right to aſpire to 


x. Ann, 
almſb. 


untingd. 


the Crown. And therefore ſo far were they from conſult · 
ing in common the publick good, that they regarded only 
their own Intereſts, and the forming of Parties to ſupport 
them in their ambitious Pretenſions. On the contrary, the 
Kingdom of W:ſſex became every day more powerful by 
the weakneſs of the reſt, and the prudent adminiſtration of 
the Perſon that governed it, whoſe valour was equal to his 
Judgment and Ability, to ſet in motion the Springs of the 
moſt refined Politicks. Wherefore Egbert reſolved to haſten 
the execution of his Project of reducing England into one 
Kingdom. Almoſt all the preceding Monarchs had form'd 
the ſame deſign, and their not ſucceeding was entirely ow- 
ing to unſeaſonable junctures. But ſoon after Egbert's be- 
ing declared Monarch, every thing conſpir'd to favour him. 
Northumberland had been long rent by two Factions, who, 
little attentive to what paſſed abroad, were only watching 
opportunities to ſupplant one another. Mercia was in no 
better condition, Bernulph, who had depos'd Ceolkwniph, 
reigned only by the ſupport of a powerful Party, who in- 
deed had Intereſt enough to raiſe him to the Throne, but 
found it difficult to uphold him, by reaſon of the envy of 
the nobles at his advancement. For which cauſe, tho” 
that Kingdom was conſiderably enlarged by the Acquiſition 
of Eaft-Anglia, and tho' the King of Kent was become its 
tributary, it was far from being ſo powerful as Mſſer. The 
Eaft- Angles, not yet thoroughly ſettled in the ſtate of 
ſubjection Offa had reduced them to, were waiting for a 
favourable rtunity to throw off the Mercian Yoke, 
which to them was intolerable. The wars of the Kings 
of Kent with the 1:ft-Saxons and Mercians, had brought 
them ſo low, that they could not avoid being tributary to 
the King of Mercia, and conſequently were not in con- 
dition to ſtand againſt Egbert. As for the Kingdom of 
Eſſex, beſides the probability of its being in Subjection to 
ercia, it had long made but a very inconſiderable figure, 
and if it was ſtill governed by Swithred, which is uncer- 
tain, that Prince muſt have been of an extreme old Age. 

Theſe conſiderations — Egberts Ambition, he 
began his Preparations, which raiſing ſuſpicions in the King 
of Mercia, he thought betimes of providing for his ſafety. 
Tho? he was ignorant that Egbert intended the Conqueſt 
of all England, he could hardly doubt but he deſign'd to 
enlarge his dominions at the expence of his Neighbours, 
And therefore, dreading the Storm might ſuddenly fall on 
him, he believed that by attacking him before he was ready, 
he ſhould break his meaſures and compel him to be quiet. 
To this end, he advanc'd with his Army as far as Ellandu- 
num near Salisbury (1), where contrary to his expectation 
he met his Enemy, whom he thought to have ſurpriz d un- 
awares. The two Armies coming to an Engagement, the 
Merciant were routed with ſo great Loſs, that it was not 
poſſible for Bernulph ever to retrieve it. 

This Victory procur'd Egbert two great Advantages. 
Firſt, As it very much weakened the King of Mercia, who 
alone was able to withſtand him. Secondly, As it opened 
the way to the Conqueſt of Kent, for which Bernulph him- 
ſelf had given a pretence, by attacking him firſt, This 
Conqueſt was abſolutely neceſſary to his becoming maſter 
of all the Country between the Thames and the Sea. Be- 
ſides, by beginning the execution of his Deſigns with the 
Kingdom of Kent, he was the leſs apprehenſive of alarm- 
ing the Northumbrians, who were too remote to concern 
themſelves with what was tranſacting beyond the Thames. 

Purſuant to this Reſolution, Egbert ſent his Son Ethel- 
wolph with a powerful army into Kent. Baldred, unpre- 
pared againſt an Invaſion, preſſed in vain the King of Mercia 
to come and aſſiſt him. Bernulph was diſabled, by his late 
defeat, from bringing an army ſo ſoon into the field. Be- 
fides, Egbert had fo poſted himſelf, that it was not poſſible 
to relieve Kent without overcoming his army, which as 
Bernulph could not pretend to attempt, the burden of the 
war, notwithſtanding his weakneſs, was to be ſuſtained by 
Baldred alone. However he hazarded a Battle; but being 
vanquiſhed, retired into Mercia, leaving his gr gs to 
the young HY//t-Saxon Prince, who became maſter of it 
without any rage” Thus the Kingdom of Kent was 
united to thoſe of Maſer and Suſſex, and by that means 
Egbert ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the whole Country ly- 
1 of the Thames. 


- This firſt ſtep being taken, Egbert rendred himſelf alſo 
maſter of the Kingdom of Eſex, which is all Hiſtorians 


lay of it, without mentioning any one Circumſtance: So 
imperfect is the Hiſtory of that Kin 

Tho? the Conqueſt of theſe two Kingdoms was a great 
ſtep towards ſubduing the reſt, yet the moſt difficult Pack 
was ſtill behind; namely, the Conqueſt of Northumberland, 
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Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia. Had theſe three Kingdoms been 
in their former ſplendor, each of them in particular would 
have kept Egbert fully employed. Nay, had they but en- 
tered into a ſtrict Alliance for their common defence, when 
they were going to be attacked, they would perhaps have 
cauſed that ambitious Prince to deſpair of ſubduing them, 
But their diviſions prevented them from making ſo neceſ- 
ſary an Alliance, The Eaft- Angles were waiting tor an op- 
portunity to revolt againſt the King of Mercia. The Nor- 
thumbrians for ſome time had lived in a fort of Anarchy, 
which diſabled them from taking any meaſures with regard 
to foreign Affairs. So far were they from any thoughts of 
aſſiſting their neighbours, that they were wholly intent upon 
deſtroying one another, in which they were but too ſucceſs- 
ful. Mercia indeed ſeemed till very powerful, but the 
Mercians were in no greater Union among themſelves than 
the Northumbrians, and beſides, the battle of Ellandumum 
had conſiderably weakened them; whereas Mesſex was 
grown ſtronger by the Conqueſt of two Kingdoms. 

Egbert beholding with pleaſure how all things conſpired 
to favour his deſigns, reſolved to invade Mercia in the firſt 
place, plainly foreſeeing, could he conquer that Kingdom, 
the reſt would make no long reſiſtance. Mercia and Ea/t- 
Anglia made but one body ever ſince their union by Ou. 
But as this union was not cemented by the mutual Affecti- 
ons of the two Nations, it was rather deſtructive than ad- 
vantageous to the State, "The Eaft- Angles looked upon the 
Mercians as their hateful maſters ; whilſt the Mercians on 
their part, treated the Eaft- Angles with haughtineſs, as a con- 
quered Nation. This being the Caſe, it was much more 
eaſy for Egbert tofoment their mutual Enmity, than for them 
to reap the benefit of their Union, For this reaſon Egbert, 
to accompliſh his ends with the more eaſe, increaſed theit 
animoſity to'the utmoſt of his power, not doubting but, 
could he once bring them to an open rupture, they would 
ſo weaken one another, as never more to be able to reſiſt 
him. It is ſtrange, ſince this maxim is univerſally known, 
We muſt divide thoſe whom we would deſtroy, it ſhould ſo 
frequently happen that they againſt whom it is practiſed, 
ſhould attend ſo little to it, That the Ea/t- Angles, blinded by 
their extreme deſire of freeing themſelves from the Mercian 
Yoke, without a moment's confideration followed the ad- 
vice ſecretly given them by Egbert, of taking up Arms for 
the recovery of their Liberty. Their attention to their 
preſent Intereſt, prevented them from reflecting, that after 
they had been ſubſer vient to Egbert's deſign, they would be 
ſtill leſs able to withſtand him than the Mercians. It is 
true, Egbert, pretending to have no other view but their 
Intereſt, cauſed whatever was moſt capable to excite them 
to a revolt, to be laid before them. His Emiſſaries told 
them, there never was ſo favourable an opportunity of reco- 
vering their Liberty: That the Mercians were ſo extreme- 
ly weakened ſince the battle of Ellandulum, that they were 
hardly able to maintain their tyranny over the Zaft- Angles : 
That beſides, Egbert was ſo incenſed againſt Bernulph that 
he would readily aſſiſt them, having publickly declared 
as much. This was ſufficient to induce the E aft- Angles 
to revolt. The pleaſure of thinking they ſhould be freed 
from their dependance on the Mercians, baniſhed from their 
thoughts the fear of becoming ſubject to the J/t-Saxons. 
Thus reſolved, they took up Arms, and choſe a General, 
whoſe Name Hiſtorians have neglected to relate. Bernulph 
informed of their motions, thought he could not be too 
ſpeedy in putting a ſtop to an evil that ſeemed of ſo dan- 
ron a conſequence, With the firſt Troops he could 

raw together, he marched againſt the Ea/t- Angles, but in- 
ſtead of chaſtiſing them, as he vainly hoped, was defeated 
and ſlain. 

The Eaft- Angles were mightily encouraged by this Suc- 
cels, without diſheartning however the Mercians, who 
made freſh attempts to reduce the Rebels. They forth- 
with elect a King, named Ludican, who endeavours to 


continue the War, whilſt the Eaft-Angles are preparing 


to receive him, in expectation the King of ex would 
not fail them upon occaſion according to his Promiſe. 
Ludican actually entered Ea/t- Anglia with a numerous 
Army ; but Death prevented "Gr, "al making any Pro- 
greſs, and rendered his preparations for that Campaign of 
no Effect. Some ſay, he was ſlain in a Battle: Others 


bz 


Malmſb. 


affirm, the E aft- Angles found means to free themſelves from Agr. Ann, 


the dread of this Prince, by cauſing him to be aſſaſſinated. 
Whether the Mercians diſcovered that Egbert privately 
aſſiſted the Eaff- Angles, or the Conqueſts already made by 
that Prince, opened their Eyes, they were ſenſible at 
length, the maintaining their dominion over Zaft- Anglia, 
was not ſo much the buſineſs of the preſent War, as the pre- 
ſervation of their own Liberties. In this belief, they re- 
ſolved to exert their utmoſt, and chuſe a King of known 
valour, without regarding the Intereſts of the ſeveral Fac- 
tions, which till then had kept them divided. Their choice 
Camden thinks it was Elingdon, near Highworth. 
inchefter, Diction. Topograph, 


ſell 


Ingu)ph- 
Sax, Ann. 


Malmſb, 
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fell upon Miglaph, a Lord of great Merit, whoſe Son had 
married a Daughter of King Cenulph. If the new King 
had been to deal with the Eaft- Angles, probably he would 
have ended the war to his advantage. But inſtead of aim- 
ing at the reduction of Eaft- Anglia, he was very much 
embaraſſed to defend his own dominions. Egbert fearing 
the ſtate of affairs might be changed under a new Prince, 
whoſe valour he was no ſtranger to, no longer delayed to 
declare openly for the Ea/t- Angles, Hitherto he had only 
affiſted them privately, at leaſt he had not appeared as a 
party in the war, raiſed by him between them and the 
Mercians, with the ſole aim that they might weaken one 
another. But as ſoon as the preparations of the Mercians 
gave him room to fear the balance would incline too much 
on their fide, he thought himſelf obliged to take other mea- 
ſures, by publickly aſſiſting the Eaft- Angles, and declaring 
war with the Mercians. Miiglaph uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to withſtand the united Forces of the Eaft- Angles and 
W:/t-Saxons, He even frequently tried the fortune of his 
Arms in skirmiſhes and conflicts, but always with ill ſuc- 
ceſs. At length, having loſt a great battle, and finding 
his caſe deſperate, he fled to the Abby of Croyland, where 
he lay concealed three Months. In the mean time, Egbert 
purſuing his victory, became maſter of Mercia, without 
any oppoſition, He deſigned to unite it to the reſt of his do- 
minions, but by the mediation of Sitward Abbot of Croy- 
land, Witglaph was reſtored to his Kingdom, on condition 
of paying homage, and becoming tributary to the Con- 
queror. 

After the Eaft- Angles had been ſubſervient to Egberts 
Deſigns, they were glad to be received into his Protection, 
on almoſt the ſame Terms with the Mercians, ſo that all 
the advantages procured them by the War, was the change 
of one Maſter for another. 

Northumberland alone remained as yet free from the do- 
minion of Egbert. But that Kingdom was little able to 
preſerve her Liberty, conſidering the ill ſituation of her 
Affairs. Andred, who then reigned, was a King in name 
only. His Faction had placed him on the Throne, not 
that he, but themſelves might reign in his Name. Be- 
fides, the Kingdom was all along rent by Parties, and fre- 
quently invaded by the Scots, who had over-run great 
part of its Territories. It was not poſſible therefore for 
the Northumbrians to withſtand the victorious Arms of the 
King of Miſer, or rather, of all the reſt of England, 
which was in that Prince's Power. Accordingly, when 
Egbert approached with an Army that had already con- 
quered four Kingdoms, Andred and the Northumbrians in 
great Conſternation, and unable to make head againſt him, 
ſubmitted, and accepted of the ſame Terms granted the 
Mercians and Eaft- Anglians. 

Thus ended the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, by the 
reduction of the ſeven Kingdoms, under the Dominion of 
the King of Meſex. Indeed Mercia, Eaft- Anglia, and 
Northumberland, till preſerved a Shadow of Liberty; but 
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very probably Egbert would not have ſuffered other Kings 
to be choſen, after the Death of thoſe who were then on 
the Throne, if the Danes, who ſhortly after began their 
ox qo had given him Time to take other Mea- 
ures. | | 

The Government of the Heptarchy, reckoning from 
the founding of the Kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of the 
ſeven Am- Saxon Kingdoms, held two hundred and fort 
three Years, But if the time ſpent by the Saxons in their 
Conqueſts, be added, from the Arrival of Hengi/t to that 
of Crida, the Heptarchy will be found to have laſted three 
hundred and ſeventy eight, from its beginning to its Diſ- 
ſolution. 

If we enquire into the Cauſes of the Diſſolution of the 
Heptarchy, they will very readily occur. It is eaſy to 
perceive one of the principal was, the great Inequality 
amongſt the ſeven Kingdoms, three whereof vaſtly ſur- 
paſſed the reſt in Extent and Power. Hardly was the 
Heptarchy founded, when the Kings of Maſer looked up- 
on — — and Kent as extremely convenient for them, and 
accordingly both the one and the other were ſubdued by 
them at different times. The Kings of Mercia had all 
along an Eye on the Kingdom of Ee. Nay, it ap- 
pears they were Maſters of it for ſome time, and in all 
likelihood it was not entirely free, when conquered and 
united to his other Dominions by Egbert, Eaft- Anglia 
was an Obje& that continually inflamed the Defires of the 
Mercians and Nerthumbrians, the firſt of whom carried it 
at length. | 

Another Cauſe of the Diſſolution of the Zeptarchy, 
was the default of the Male-Heirs in the Royal Families of 
all the Kingdoms, Weſſex excepted. Hence aroſe thoſe 
Diſſentions among the Great Men, which exceedingly 
weakened their reſpective States. We may aſſign more- 
over as another Cauſe, the Concurrence of various Cir- 
cumſtances, which never met but in the time of Egbert. 
But chiefly this Diſſolution was owing to the Direction 
of the Providence of God, whoſe good Pleaſure it was 
to raiſe England by degrees, and after ſeveral Revolu- 
tions, to her preſent height of Grandeur and -Power. 

The Conqueſts of Great-Britain, and the relinquiſhing 
of the ſame by the Romans, is the Subject of the firſt Book 
of this Hiſtory. In the ſecond the largeſt and nobleſt 
Part of the Iſland is repreſented ſtruggling with the Ale · 
Saxons, and at laſt obliged to ſubmit to their Yoke. In 
the third, I have related, though in a very general Man- 
der, the Affairs of the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, 
their Wars, the Succeſſion of their Kings in each of the 
ſeven Kingdoms, and have concluded with ſhowing this 
ſame Heptarchy turned into a real Monarchy. 

It remains now that I ſpeak of the Converſion of the 
Angle-Saxons to the Chriſtian Religion, and give a Repre- 
ſentation of the Church of England in her Primitive State, 
wherein conſiſts the ptincipal part of the Ei Hiſtory 
during the Heptarchy. 
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The Cnurcu of K EN . | 


1 
STATE of the Church of ENcLANp, 


FROM THE 


Conver ſion of the Englith,zothe Diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 


E have ſeen, in the ſecond Book, the horrid 
Deſolation of the Britz/h Church, whilſt 
expos'd to the Barbarity of the Saxons, who 
thought it their Duty to perſecute the Chri- 
flians. We ſhall now behold theſe very 
Saxms from Perſecutors grown Chriſtians, by the Direc- 
tion of divine Providence, which inceſſantly watches for 
the Welfare of Mankind, forming a flouriſhing Church in 
the ſame Places where they had exercis'd their Cruelties, 
Tis not our Buſineſs to dive into the Reaſons of God's aſ- 
ſigning different Periods to the ſeveral Nations of the 
World, for leading them into the way of Salvation. It is 
ſufficient for us to know and admire, that when the happy 
time is come, not only no Obſtacle can obſtru the Execu- 
tion of his Deſigns, but on the contrary, every thing helps 
to accompliſh them : Nay, the weakeſt Inſtruments, in 
the hands of the Almighty acquire an irreſiſtible Force. 
In order to have a clear and diſtinct Knowledge of the 
manner of the Converſion of the Anglo Saxons, and of the 
moſt remarkable Occurrences from the Foundation of their 
Churches, to the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, England 
muſt be conſider'd not, as it is at preſent, one Realm, but 
as divided into ſeven diftint Kingdoms. Theſe King- 
doms being converted at different times, it will be neceſſary 
to treat of each of them by itſelf. And therefore, I am 
now about to relate how the Goſpel was received by every 
one of them in particular, with the moſt memorable tranſ- 
actions in reſpect to Religion, from their Converſion to 


their being reduced under the Dominion of Egbert, the firſt 
real Monarch of England. 


The Cnurcn of KENT, 


be State of A S Kent was firſt converted, I ſhall begin with that 


Kingdom. But becauſe ſeveral Accidents conſpired to 
this Event, it will be proper, in order to have a juſt No- 
tion of the Thing, to ſet them all in one View before the 
Reader. 

I have ſpoken in the Hiſtory of Kent, of Ethelbert's 
Power over the reſt of the Kings of the Heptarchy, and 
intimated, that his Neighbourhood to, and Alliance with 
France, did not a little contribute towards it. For this 
Reaſon he omitted nothing to cultivate a ſtrict Friendſhip 
with the French, well knowing how much it might turn 
to his Advantage, The Means he judged moſt proper to 
this End, was the demanding a French Princeſs in Mar- 
riage ; accordingly he caſt his Eyes on Bertha, Daughter 
of Cherebert, King of Paris. He at firſt met with ſome 
Obſtacle. Chilperic, who, after his Brother Cherebert's 
Death, had been as a Father to this Princeſs, would not 
hear a word of the Match, on account of Ethelbert's be- 
ing an Idolater; and this for ſome time put a ſtop to the 
Matter. But Ethelbert found Means to remove this Diffi- 
culty, by promiſing to let Bertha have the free Exerciſe of 
her Religion, and bring over with her a certain Number of 
Eccleſiaſticks. Upon theſe Terms the Princeſs was given 
him in Marriage. Chilperict her Uncle, was in hopes that 
as ſhe was thoroughly grounded in her Religion, ſhe would 
be ſo far from turning Heathen herſelf, that ſhe would 
contribute to the Converſion of the Eli Monarch. 
And in this his Expectations were anſwered. As ſoon as 
they came together, ſhe ſpared no pains to gain his Love 
and Eſteem by her affable and condeſcending Behaviour. 
Ethelbert, charm'd with the good Qualities of his Spouſe, 
had all the Value and Affection for her ſhe could defire. In 
this agreeable Situation Hertha juſtly haped to bring the 


Boys. Particular] 


that the Marks os Y being told they were Angli, he replied, Bene, nom Angelicam babent. fa 


Angli comes from Angelus. 


(1) Bede has either invented or elſe heard that Pope Gregory made divers Latin AlluGons 


King at length to have favourable Thoughts of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and therefore took all Occaſions to diſplay 
the Goſpel Truths in the moſt affecting manner. Beſides, 
the Converſations Ethelbert had from time to time with 
Luidhard Biſhop of Soifſons, who came over with the 
Queen, contributed very much to her Deſign. In a 
ſhort time, Ethelbert was ſo wrought upon, that if he had 
not yet Reſpect enough for the Chriſtian Religion to em- 
brace it, at leaſt he had no Averſion to the Goſpel or thoſe 
that profeſſed it. 

In this favourable Juncture it was that Pope Gregory J. 
ſent Miſſionaries into England to inſtruct the Englih in 
the Knowledge of the Goſpel, 


596. 


Gudas and Bede reproach 8:4e, I. 1. 


the Britons bitterly for ſuffering their Neighbours to live © 22: 


ſo long in Paganiſm, without offering them their Aſſiſtance 
to free them from their Errors. But they blame them 
without Cauſe, / It is eaſy to ſee, that whilſt the Saxons 
oppreſſed the Natives with all imaginable Cruelties, theſe 
laſt were very unfit Inſtruments to inſtruct their Perſecu- 
tors, Beſides, their continual Wars gave the Saxons no 
time to turn their Thoughts to religious Affairs. But 
when they came to be ſettled, Aſſiſtance was not wanting, 
and though it came ſrom far, it was no leſs effectual than 
if it had flowed from their Neighbours. As this here is 
a very remarkable Epocha in the Engliſh Hiſtory, it will 
be proper to ſhow the ſecret Ways made uſe of by Provi- 
dence in the Execution of its Deſigns in favour of this 
Nation. In order to this, it will be neceſſary to look 
back a little to what happened before. 


About eighteen or twenty Years before the Arrival of Bede, I. 2. 
the Roman Miſſionaries, in the Reign of Alia King of“ 


Deira, ſome young Children were ſent from thence to 
Rome to be fold. That fort of Trade was then common- 
ly drove by the Engl/h, who made no ſcruple of felling 
their Children, when over-ſtocked. Theſe young Slaves, 
being expoſed to fale in the publick Market, drew the 
Eyes of vaſt Numbers of People upon them, who could 
not admire them enough. Among the reſt, Gregory, 
Archdeacon of Rome, beheld them very attentively. He 
enquired particularly after the place of their Birth, and the 
Religion there profeſſed, As ſoon as he knew they were 
Engliſh (1), and born of idolatrous Parents, he reſolved 
to go and preach_the Goſpel to that Nation; and having 
obtain'd the Pop#s Licenſe, prepared for his Journey. 
But the Romans, who had a great Veneration for him, 
petitioned the Pope not to deprive them of fo uſeful a 
Paſtor ; and the Pope complied with their Requeſt, Thus 
Gregory's Delign remained unexecuted. The time ap- 
pointed by God for the Converſion of the Engl; was not 
yet come; and probably, ſuch were then the Circum- 
ſtances of the Nation, Gregory's Undertaking would have 
met with great Difficulties. All England was troubled 
with Wars and Commotions, which broke out afreſh 
continually, Etbelbert had not yet eſpouſed Bertha; his 
Mind as yet was unprepared for the Reception of the Goſ- 
pel, and being Vaſſal to Ceaulin, he had but little Power 
to encourage Gregory's Deſign. But afterwards, all Cir- 
cumſtances were equally favourable, and helped to promote 
it. Gregory, now become Biſhop of Rome, called to 
mind his former Project of converting the Engliſh; and 
though by reaſon of his Dignity, which obliged him to re- 
ſide at Rome, he could not go in Perſon, he ſent thoſe 
whom he thought capable of inſpiring the People with 


Brompton, 


Malmſb. 


a Reliſh for the Goſpel, He choſe for this Purpoſe forty Thorn, 


Benedictine Monks, with Au/tin at their Head, in quality 
of Abbot (2). In all appearance, Bertha had acquainted 
the Pope how well affected the King her Husband ftood 


upon the Anſwers to his Queſtions concerning thoſe 


ciem, Hence ſome have imagined (particularly Verſſeg as) 


Whereas it is plain, their being call'd Angit gave occaſion to Gregory's Pun. 
(2) He was then Abbot of $t- Gregory's at Rome, Spelman. Cane, Vol. 1. p. 92 Ragin. * 9 
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with regard to Religion, ſince they were ordered to land 
in Kent, Auſtin and his Companions (1) having paſſed 
through France, where they were ſupplied with Interpre- 
ters, arrived at the Iſle of Thanet (2), in the year of our 
Lord 597. As ſoon as they were landed, he ſent the 
King word, that he was come into his Dominions with a 
Company of very honeſt Men, to bring him a meſſage of 
the greateſt Importance, and inſtruct him in what would 
procure him everlaſting Happineſs, Upon this Informa- 
tion, Ethelbert ordered them to ſtay where they were, de- 
ſigning to go himſelf and hear from their own Mouths 
the occaſion of their Journey, Some few days after, he 
went to the Ifle of Thanet, in company with the Queen, 
who, in all likelihood, was not ignorant of the Reaſon 
of Auſtin's coming, As ſoon as the King arrived, he 
ſcated himſelf in the open Air, being apprehenſive, as Bede 
ſays, of Charms or Spells, which in the open Field, he 
thought, could have no Power over him. Then ordering 
the Strangets to be called before him, he asked them what 
they had to propoſe. Auſtin, who was the Spokeſman, 
made a long Harangue, preaching the Goſpel in a forcible 
and zealous manner, ſays the ſame Hiſtorian, though he 
relates not one word of his Sermon, Ethelbert, informed 
by the Interpreters what Ain had faid, returned him this 
Anſwer : „ Your Propoſals are noble, and your Promiſes 
« inviting, But I cannot reſolve upon quitting the Reli- 
d gion of my Anceſtors, for one that appears to me ſup- 
ported only by the Teſtimony of Perſons that are en- 
tire Strangers to me. However, ſince, as I perceive, 
you have undertaken fo long a Journey on purpoſe to 
impart to us what you deem molt important and valua- 
ble, you ſhall not be ſent away without ſome Satisfaction. 
I will take care you are treated civily in my Domini- 
ons, and ſupplied with all Things neceſſary and conve- 
nicnt. And if any of my Subjects, convinced by what 
you ſball ſay to them, delire to embrace your Religion, 
I (hall not be againſt it.” 
This firſt Step being taken, the Queen got leave for the 
Miſſumaries to ſettle at Canterbury, the Capital of Kent, 
where ſhe took care to provide them with convenient 
Lodgings, and procure them the liberty of preaching to as 
many as had the Curioſity to hear them. They made fo 
good uſe of this favourable Juncture, that in a ſhort time 
ſeveral of the principal Saxons embraced the Chriſtian Faith, 
The ſwift Progreſs of the Goſpel at Canterbury, raiſed the 
King's Curioſity to be more particularly inſtructed in the 
nature of the Religion thoſe Strangers preached. At length, 
by the Perſuaſions of the Queen, and frequent Conferences 
with Auſtin, he received Baptiſm, about a year after the 
arrival of the M.ſſinaries. The Converſion of the King 
being followed by that of Multitudes of his Subjects, the 
Queen's Chapel, which ſtood without the City (3), ſoon 
became too little to hold them. And therefore they were 
obliged to turn one of the Heathen Temples into a Church, 
which was dedicated to St. Pancrace. Shortly after ſeveral 
other Temples were ferved in the fame manner by Ethel- 
bert's Order, and the Foundations of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral were laid; which was dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and was afterwards called St. Thomas. Auſtin began 
alſo a Monaſtery which he had not the Satisfaction to ſee 
finiſhed. Peter, one of his Companions, was the firſt Ab- 
bot. It was called the Monaſtery of St. Augu/tin, from its 
Founder. Ethelbert at length leaving Canterbury to the 
Htalian Monks, went and kept his Court at Reculver. 
Thus began the Converſion of the Saxons in England. 
Auſtin and his Fellow-labourers were the Inſtruments made 
ule of by Divine Providence to turn them from their idola- 
trous Superſtitions to the Light of the Goſpel ; a Bleffing 
their Brethren in Germany enjoyed not till Two hundred 
years after, in the reign of Charles the Great. Ethelbert 
promoted to his utmoſt the Converſion of his Subjects, but 
without uſing the leaſt Violence or Compulſion, having 
learnt of his Inſtructors, as Bede expreſly obſerves, that 
God requires none to ſerve him, but thoſe who do it with 
a willing Mind. It were to be wiſhed, all Chriſtian 
Princes would follow his Example! The Saxons were ſo 
eager to embrace the Goſpel, that, if Hiſtorians may be 
credited, Auſtin in one day baptized Ten thouſand in the 
River Swale, which runs into the Thames. 
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(1) After they were got ſome way on their Journey, reflefting upon the Difficulties and Dangers of their Undertaking, they unanimouſly reſolved to 
return home. And accordingly ſent Huſtin to the Pope, to defire him to excuſe them from ſo fatiguing and dangerous a Journey, 
a Letter, wherein he exhorted them to go on, which they accordingly did. Bede, I. 1. © 23. 

AX. Script. 

) It was dedicated to St. Martin, and had formerly been a Church in the time of the Romans. 5 
(3 I. 1. c. 24; but afterwards he informs us, that he was conſecrated Archbiſhop, c. 27- 
Collier ſays, he was conſecrated Biſhop by the German Prelates, before he came over to Eng/and. This he grounds on Grag. EE. 1. vii. Ep. 30. 


(2) And landed in a Place called Rereſbourgh, Thorn, p. 1759. 
(4) Bede ſays, that he was appointed by Gregory to be only Biſhop, 
ſee in Spelman Concil. Vol. I. p. $0, 


(5) The Pall is a white piece of Woolen Cloth, about the breadth of a Border, 
of the ſame Matter and Ferm, one of which falls down on the Breaſt, and the other on the Back, with each of them a red Croſs, 
ſame Colour being likewife upon the upper part of it about the Shoulders. This 


which till they have received trom the See of Rome, they can't call a Council, bleſs the Chriſm, con ſecrate Churches, or 3 1 2 
to the Pope. The antient Pall, from the Latin Pallium, was an entire and 


re ſpective Metrepelitans, 


ordain a Prieſt, &c, At the delivery of it they are to ſwear Fealty 


Habit, deſigned to put the Biſhop in mind that his Life ſhould anſwer up to the Dignity of his Appearance. Pe. de Marea. 
(6) His words are it vero inter Londinen/is & Eboracenſis civitatis Epiſcopos in poſterum honoris iſta diſtinctio, 


erit ordinatus, Bede, I. 1. c- 29+ 


(7) It is in another, Sce Bede, I. 1. c 31, Spelman Conc, p. 83, go: Brompt. p. 230- 
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This ſwift Progreſs of the Goſpel in Kent making Au/tin 
believe he ſhould meet with the ſame Suceeſs every where, 
he looked upon all England as already converted. Poſſeſſed 
with this Notion, he haftened to Arles, to get himſelf con- 
ſecrated Archbiſhop of the Saxens, by Etherius ſor Vigilius,] 
then Archbiſhop of that Place. Had he been contented with 
the bare Title of Bi/h9p, one ſhould not have wondered at 
it (4). But it is really ſurprizing, that he ſhould aſpire to 
the Archiepiſcopal Dignity, at a time when he had no Bi- 
ſhop under his Juriſdiction. Tt is true the Pope had pro- 
miſed to make him an Archbiſhop, in caſe his Miſſon met 
with Succeſs. But in all appearance, Gregory, by Succeſs, 
meant the Converſion of the Erngljh Nation in general, 
and not of a part only of one of the leaſt Kingdoms in the 
Heptarchy. How great Progreſs ſoever Au/tin had made 
for the time he had been in England, yet was it nothing 
in compariſon of what remained to be done. His haſte 
therefore to be made Archb;/bep and Primate of England, 
when there was but one fingle Church there, does not re- 
dound much to his Credit. All that can be ſaid in his Ju- 
ſtification, is, that the Progreſs of Chriſtianity at Canter- 
bury, made him imagine the Converſion of all England 
was at hand. And jndeed, not long after his return from 
Arles, he erected an Epiſcopal See at Rocheſter, of which 
Helau one of his Companions, was the firſt Biſhop. 

ence it is plain, the Goſpel had alſo been preached in 
that City, and made ſome Progreſs there. 

Auftin muſt needs have entertained great Hopes of his g. 
Miſſion, ſince fearing he ſhould want Labourers in the ap- e. wy * 
proaching Harveft, he ſends Peter and Laurence, with two 
others of his Companions, before-hand to Rome, to acquaint 
the Pope with his Wants, and inform him how Matters 
ſtood, He took this Opportunity alſo to deſire the Pope's 
Reſolution of certain Queſtions, which appeared to him 
difficult, and might, he foreſaw, puzzle him in the Go- 
vernment of the neto Church. 

The Letters of Au/tin, and the Accounts of thoſe he 
had ſent, inſpired Gregory with fo high a Conceit of this 
Miſun, that looking upon the Converſion of the Engliſh as 
accompliſhed, though it was but juſt begun, he ſent the 
Pall (5) to Auſtin, as a Mark of Diſtinction and Honour to 
this new Apoſtle. He ordered him alſo to erect Biſhops Sees Oreg. Ep. 
in ſeveral Places, particularly at Ir, where was to be a low 
Metropolitan with twelve Suffragans, and that after the 
Death of one of the two Archbiſhops, the Survivor ſhould 
conſecrate another in his Place, and have the Precedence 
of him (6). The reaſon of this Preference with regard to 
York, was, becauſe it had formerly, under the Romans, 
been an Archbiſhoprick as well as London and Caerleon. 

As for this laſt, it being then in the Hands of the Britons, 

and already an Archbiſhop's Sce, though not under the 

Pope's Juriſdiction, there was no occaſion to mention it. 
Gregory's Intent therefore in making London an Archbi- Rog. Wen. 
ſhoprick, was to reſtore Things to their former State, M. Wet: 
But however, he afterwards altered his Meaſures at the I 
inſtance of Auſtin, who was deſirous of procuring that we 
Honour for Canterbury, the Metropolis of Kent, where he 
had begun to exerciſe his Miniſlerial Functions. The Pope's 
View then, was only to put Things upon an antient foot, 
when in his Anſwer to Auſtin, he told him he meant, that 
the two Archbiſhops of Landon and York ſhould be indepen- 
dent of one another, however, that Auſtin during Life, 
ſhould have Juriſdiction, as well over them, as all the reſt 
of the Biſhops of Great-Britain. 

But all the Pains Gr was at, came to nothing for 
the preſent, ſince the Chriſtian Religion was far enough 
from extending to Northumberland. However, the great 
Hopes he had conceived from the Letters and Meſſengers 
of Auſtin, induced him to give Directions concerning the 
Engliſh Churches, juſt as if they had been really formed. 
Belides theſe general Orders, he exhorted Auſlin, in the 
ſame Letter (7), not to be elated at his having received 
from Heaven the Gift of Miracles, which makes it proba- 
ble, word had been ſent him, that ſeveral Miracles had 
been wrought by Au//in. He charged him alſo, not to 
pull down ſuch del Temples as were fit to be converted 
into Churches, but to conſecrate them by ſprinkling Holy- 
Ihater, and placing Relicks under the Altars. And fince 
the Saxons had been accuſtomed to offer Sacrifices to their 
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Act 


But Gregery ſent them 


Bede, I, 1. C. 26. 


the Shoulders. Upon this are two others 
1 Feng Croſſes of the 


und then ſent away to the 


made round, 

Pall is laid upon St. Peter's Tomb by the Pope, 

ut ipſe prior habeatur, qui privs fu- 
a : | 4 


Gods 


* 


Book 


III. 
Gods on their feſtival Days, he adviſes that [ upon the 
Anniverfary of the Saints, whoſe Relicks were lodged 
there, or upon the return of the Day of the Church's 
Conſecration] they ſhould kill ſome Cattle and provide 
an Entertainment, to which they were to invite the Poor, 


Greg. Ep. At the ſame time he writ to Ethelbert and Bertha, exhort- 
34 Er. 59 ing them to perſevere in the true Religion, and promote 
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the great Work undertaken by Auſtin. Peter and Lau- 
rence, accompanied with Mellitus, Paulinus, Ruffmianus, 
and ſome other new Mi/wnaries, brought back theſe 
Letters, together with Sacred Veſſels, and Ornaments tor 
the Altars, Ve/lments for the Prieſts, Relicks, Books, and 
other Things neceflary for celebrating Divine Service. Au- 
tin received alſo the Reſolution of the Queſtions he had 


ſent to the Pope, which, with their Anſwers, were to this 
Effect. 


1. Queſtian. How are Biſhops to behave with reſpect to 
their Clergy ? Into how many Portions are the Offerings 
at the Altar to be divided? And how ought a Biſhop to 
act in the Church? 

For Satisfaction in the firſt Point, the Pope refers him 
to St. Pauls Epiſtle to Timothy. To the ſecond he an- 
ſwers, That it was the Cuſtom of the Church to divide 
the Offerings into four Parts, one for the Biſhop; another 
for the Clergy ; a third for the Poor; and a fourth for 
the Repairs of the Churches. As to the laſt Article, 
which would have been very obſcure, had not the Pope 
cleared it in his Anſwer, he replies, That Auſtin being a 
Mont, ought not to live apart from the reſt of the Clergy, 
but according to the Practice of the Primitive Chriſtians, 
ſhould have all things in common (1). He adds, if there 
were any Clerks not admitted into Holy Orders, who 
could not live continently, they were to marry, and re- 
ceive the Stipends at their own Houſes, according to the 
words of Scripture, Diſtribution was made to each of them 
according to every one's Wants, As for other Chriſtians, 
he ſays, there was no need to preſcribe any Rules in rela- 
tion to their Alms-giving, fince our Saviour himſelf ſays, 
Give Alms of ſuch things as you have, and behold all things 
are clean unto you. 

II. 2ruetion. Since there is but one Faith, how comes 
it that there are different Cuſtoms in Churches, one man- 
ner of ſaying Maſs in the Reman, and another in the Gal- 
lican Church? 

'T he Pope adviſes him to ſelect from each Church, what 
thought moſt convenient for the Church of Eng- 
HT. Pue/tion. What Puniſhment ought to be inflited 
on him that has ſtole any thing from the Church ? 

Gregory replies, The Motives of the Theft muſt be con- 
ſidered, whether it was done out of Neceſſity or Covetouſ- 
neſs, and the Puniſhment to be proportioned accordingly, 
with Charity and Temper, As for Reſtitution, God for- 
bid the Church ſhould receive more than ſhe loſt. 

IV. Queſtian. Whether two Brothers may marry two 
Siſters, that are no way related to them ? 

Gregory anſwers, This may be done very lawfully. 

V. Queſtion. To what Degree of Conſanguinity are 
Marriages forbid ? 

The Pope anſwers, To the ſecond Degree incluſively and 
no farther. He would not however have thoſe ſeparated 
who have married within the prohibited Degrees before 
their Converſion, becauſe they did it out of Ignorance. 
But he would have all the new Converts charged not to 
preſume to do any ſuch thing, and in caſe they did, to be 
debarred the Cammumion. 

VI. Queſtian. Whether a ſingle Biſhop may ordain 
another, without the Aſſiſtance of other Biſhops, when 
the Length of the Journey makes it inconvenient for 
them to meet ? 

Gregory replies, That ſince Auſtin was now the only 
Biſhop in England, he might conſecrate others without any 
Aſſiſtance. But in order to avoid the like Inconvenience for 
the. future, he would have him place Biſhops ſo, as that they 
wo not be at too great a Diſtance from one another. 

II. Suction, How ought I to manage with the Bi- 
ſhops of Gaul? 

The Pope tells him, That he allows him no manner of 
Juriſdiction over them, becauſe he had no deſign to deprive 
the Archbiſhop of Arles of the Authority he was in poſſeſ- 


fion of. 


VIII. Qucſtian. Whether a Woman with Child ought 
2 * ft i ild oug 


1 Pope anſwers, He ſaw no Inconvenience attend- 
it. | 


8 However, he allows thoſe that do not fuckle their chil 
which was called the & c 
9 28 e Renan Account. 


impolcd the uſe 


But about eighty 
ven years z and when they had uſed this a 


The CHURCH 


ef KENT 
IX. Queſtian. How long after her lying in, ought a 


Woman to come into the Church ? 

Anſwer, If ſhe comes into the Church the minute after 
her Delivery, ſhe ſins not. 

X. Queſtion. How long after the Birth, ought the bap- 
tizing of an Infant to be deferred ? | 
1— A Child may be baptized the Moment he is 

In, 

XI. Queſtian. How long, after a lying-in, muſt it be 
before a Man and his Wife come together again ? 

Gregory is very large in his Anſwer, and takes occaſion to 
blame Mothers tor not ſuckling their own Children, attri- 
buting the Riſe of ſo ill a Cuſtom to their Incontinency. 
And therefore he decides, that the Husband ought not to 
have to do with his Wife till the Child is weaned (2). 

XII. Queſtian. May a Woman, during ſome certain 
times, come into the Church ? 

The Pope ſays a great deal on this head, and concludes, 
Womens Ifir mities ought to be no Obſtacle to their going 
to Church and praying to God. 

XIII. Due/tion. May a Man that has lain with his Wife, 
come into the Church or receive the Sacrament, before he 
has waſhed himſelf ? 

The Pope here, as uſual, makes a great many Diſtinc- 
tions, and concludes, ſuch a Man had better abitain from 
both for ſome time. 

XIV. Queſtion. May a Man after an Inpure Dream, 
receive the Communion, or if he be a Pricſt, adminiſter 
it? 

The Pope's Anſwer is full of Diſtinctions about what is, 
and what is not Sin: And concludes at laſt, a man in the 
Caſe mentioned ought not to communicate. He gives leave 
however, for a Prieſt in the ſame Caſe, to adminiſter the 
Sacrament, if there is no other in the way to officiate for 
him, 


Theſe are the Difficulties Auſtin wanted the Pope to re- 
ſolve, which don't ſerve to give us any great Idea of the 
Abilities of this famous Apoltle. However, Gregory thought 
fit to anſwer them fully and diſtinctly, as if they had been 
of the utmoſt Importance, He had the Converſion of the 
Engliſh ſo much at heart, that inſtead of giving Auſtin the 
leaſt Diſcouragement, he extolled him mightily. 


Auſtin's Care was not confined to the Converſion of the B de, I. a. 
Saxons only. He undertook alſo, what ſeemed to him no © 2+ 


leſs worthy of his Zeal, the bringing the Britiſb Biſhops to 
a conformity with the Reman Church (3), and the making 
them acknowledge the Pope's Juriſdiction, As this is a re- 
markable Circumſtance of Au/tin's Life, it will be neceſſary 
to enlarge upon it a little. This Deſign of his was not eaſy 
to be executed. The Britons thought they could juſtify 
their adhering to the ſame Rites and Cuſtoms they had pra- 
Ctiſed ever ſince the Converſion of Britain. Belides, they 
could not conceive, upon what grounds they were obliged 
to conform to a Church ſo remote, or what Advantage the 
owning the Pope's Authority would be to them. Theſe 
Difficulties did not diſcourage Auſtin. He had, belides his 
Zeal for the Sze of Rome, another, and perhaps no leſs pow- 
erful Motive, to induce him to this Undertaking, which 
was his Claim to the Primacy of all Britain, by virtue of the 
Popes Grant. Now, this he could never hope to attain, 
whilſt the Britiſp Churches were independent of the Pope. 
He applied therefore all his Endeavours to accompliſh this 
Enterprize, which coſt him more Pains and Trouble than 
the Converſion of the Saxons, without having after all the 
Satisfaction of reaping the Fruits of his Labour. 

The Goſpel, as I before obſerved, was preached in Bri- 
tain, either by the Apoſtles themſelves, ot by ſome of their 
Diſciples. From thoſe early Days, the Britons had con- 
ſtantly adhered to the Cuſtoms and Rules preſcribed to them 
by their firſt Teachers. But the Church of Rome had made 
ſeveral Innovations in the Divine Service, to which they 
pretended all other Churches ought to conform. The Op- 
polition the Biſhops of Rome every where met with, was 
not capable to make them drop their Pretenſions. Altho' 
this Difference was of no great conſequence, it cauſed how- 
ever, towards the end of the ſecond Century, a molt ſcan- 
dalous Quarrel between Pope Victer I, and the Churches 
of Aa; which roſe to that Height, that the Pope for 
no other reaſon, excommunicated them All. This Affair 
had never been judicially decided : yet for all that the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome ſtuck to their Claims, and did all that lay 
in their power to compaſs their Ends, The stern 
Churches, as neareſt Rome, were leaſt difficult to be pre- 
vailed with. Almoſt All, except the Churches of Gaul 
and Milan, conformed at length to the Roman Ritual. 


» Whether they myſt return to @ ſecular Life ? See Spelman Conc. Vol. I. p. 96. 


dren, to come together after the uſual time of Purgation, 


* — 14. Books is the ſecond Queſtion inſerted, which runs thus: 7 deſire to know, whether Clerg ymen that cannot contain, may \ marry ; 
Viz. about the Celebration of Zaſter, Bede, 1.2, c. 2, Huntingd, p. 32g. 


The Britons uſed, for finding Eafter, the Cycle of eighty-four years, 


ars after the renting of the Roman Empire, the Romans left off the uſe of that Cycle, and tcok up 
wy t eighteen years, coming then to have to do with theſe northern Nations, they wouid needs have 
upon them, as a Condition of their Communion ; and this was what Auſtin attempted to do. See Bp Lid. Hiftor, Account, p. 2505 
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The HISTORY 


But Britain, being ſtill as it were out of the World, had, 
ſince the Embaſſy of Lucius to Pope Eleutherius, held very 
little Communication with the Biſhops of Rome. The 
Britons conſidered them only as Biſhops of a particular 
Dizceſe, or at moſt but as Patriarchs, on whom the Britiſb 
Church had not the leaſt Dependance. So far were wy 
from owning the Pope's Authority, that they did not fo 
much as know he pretended to have any over them. But 


Auſtin, out- of the abundance of his Zeal for the See of 


Rome, took upon him to bring them to acknowledge the 
Pope as Head of the Church in general. It is a difficult 
matter to know how far Au/tin's Deſigns reached, ſince it 
does not appear he had any Viſtructions from Gregory I. who 
aſpired not to that exorbitant Powerattributed afterwards to 
his Succeſſors. It muſt however be owned, that Gregory 
laid claim to a Superiority over the Britzh Churches, ſince 
in his Letter to Auſtin, he put the whole Iſland entirely 
under the Juriſdiction of the new Archbiſhop. Indeed it 
is not to be ſuppoſed Auſtin would have inſiſted fo much 


upon that Point, had he not been ſure of being ſupported | 


in it. However this be, he left no Stone unturned to at- 
tain his Ends, 

The beſt way, as he thought, of proceeding in this 
Affair, was to get the Britiſh Biſhops to meet him in a 
Syn:d, in order to debate upon what he had to propoſe to 
them. This being agreed to, he omitted nothing that 
might win them to do as he deſired. But neither Promi- 
ſes nor Threats could prevail with the Hritiſb Prelates, to 
admit of the leaſt Change in their antient Cuſtoms. Bede 
tells us that Auſtin, finding no good was to be done by Ar- 
guments, cauſed a San blind Man to be brought into the 
Aſſembly, and when the Britons had tried in vain to cure 
him, he reſtored him to his Sight by his Prayers. But, 
whether the Miracle admitted of ſome Diſpute, becauſe 


the blind Man was a Saxon; or Bede, who lived long af- 


ter the Fat, was wrong informed ; the Britons ſtood out 
againſt this Evidence. All Auſtin could obtain, was, that 
they would meet again, and determine the Matter in a 
more numerous Syd (1). At this ſecond Council were 
preſent ſeven Brit;/h Biſhops (2), accompanied with Di- 
nth Abbot of Banger, who brought ſeveral of his Monks 
along with him. Before they came to the Synod, they 
adviſed with a Hermit of great Repute among them, how 
they ſhould behave in this Affair. The good old Man 
told them, he ſaw no reaſon to admit of any Alterations in 
their Divine Service upon the bare Requeſt of a Man to 
them entirely unknown : But however, as the Eſſence of 
Religion conſiſted in Union and Charity, it would not 
be amiſs to comply in ſome meaſure with Auſtin, provi- 
ded he was a Heoly Man, and one ſent from God, 
W hereupon the Biſhops deſired to be informed how they 
ſhould know whether he was ſuch a Perſon or not. He 
replied, they ſhould know it by his Humility, the moſt un- 
queſtionable Mark of a true Chriſtian : and they would 
ſee whether he was endued with this Virtue, by his reſpect- 
ful riſing up to ſalute them at their coming into the Coun- 
cil-Room ; for if he paid them not that Civility, it was a 
ſure Token of his Pride. Purſuant to this Advice, they 
took care to come laſt upon the Place. And upon Au- 
Ain's not ſtirring from his ſeat to ſalute them, they concei- 
ved an invincible Prejudice againſt him, Thus for a De- 
fault in point of Civility, his whole Scheme that had coſt 
him ſo much Pains and Trouble, fell to the Ground. 

As Auſtin in the Synod was earneſtly preſſing the Britons 
to ſubmit to the Pope, and carrying the Papal Prerogatives 
to a great height, Dinoth, Abbot of Bangor, made him 

«© You propoſe to us Obedience to the 
« Church of Rome; are you ignorant that we already owe 
&« a Deference to the Church of God, to the Biſhop of 
« Rome, and to all Chriſtians, of Love and Charity, 
„ which obliges us to endeavour by all poſſible means to 
« aſſiſt and do them all the good we can? Other Obe- 
„ dience than this to him you call Pope, we know not 
« of, and this we are always ready to pay. But fora 
% Superior, what need have we to go fo far as Rome, 
« when we are governed, under God, by the Biſhop of 
&* Caerlem, who hath Authority to take care of our 
+ Churches and Spiritual Affairs? (3).“ It is faid Au- 
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Vin deſpairing to overcome their Obſtinacy, after a long 
Diſpute, cried out, full of Indignation, Since you refuſe 
Peace from your Brethren, you ſhall have War from your 
Enemies; and ſince you will not join with: us in preaching 
the Ward of eternal Life to your Neighbours, you ſhall receive 
Death at their Hands. Hence it appears, that Auſtin had 
not only preſſed the Britons to a Conformity with the 
Church of Rome, and Obedience to the Papal Authority, 
but alſo had reproached them for their Negligence and 
want of Zeal, in not promoting the Converſion of the 
Saxons. Perhaps he deſigned to intimate to them, that 
the Converſion of all England ſtuck only at the Union he 
propoted to them. However this be, theſe Words of 
Auſtin were looked upon as a Prediction of the Maſſacre 
of the Monks of Banger, mentioned in the Hiſtory of 
Northumberland. I leave the Reader to judge whether the 
Non-compliance of the Abbot of Bangor to Auſtin's Pro- 
poſal, was a Crime of ſuch a Nature as to deſerve ſo ſe- 
vere a Puniſhment. 

Auſlin not having the Succeſs he expected in this Affair, 
confined himſelf within the true Bounds of his Miſſion, 
and cauſed the Goſpel to be preached to the Eaft-Saxons 
by Mellitus, one of the Miſſunaries ſent him by the Pope, 
of whom I ſhall ſpeak more fully, when I come to the 
Converſion of that Nation. 

Theſe, in ſhort, are the TrankkQions of Auſtin, com- 
monly called the Ape/tle of the Engliſh, during the eight 
Years he lived in England, He arrived in 597, and died 
in 605, according to the generally-received Opinion. Some 
affirm he died ſooner, and others, though without grounds, 
bring his Death down to 613 (4). He was buried at Can- 
terbury near the Cathedral, which was not then finiſhed, 
with this Inſcription on his Tomb (5). 


Here lies Auguſtin, the firſt Archbiſhop of Dorobern, Bade, l. 1. 


who having been ſent hither by Gregory Pont iſf of Rome 

and ſupported by the C 3 7 Ge = 33 

converted King Ethelbert and his Nation to the Faith; and 

having accompliſhed the Days of his Miniſtry, departed this 

_ the 7th of the Calends of June, in the Reign of the ſaid 
ng. 


Auſtin was ſucceeded by Laurentius (6), who was as 


ſolicitous to reduce the Britons to the Obedience of the © Pei 


Vol. I. 


e. 3. 


Malmſb. 


Pope, and a Conformity to the Raman Church in the Gen 


Celebration of Eafter. He wrote — preſſing Letters to Bede, |. 2. 


them, wherein he upbraided them for their Obſtinacy, 
bitterly complaining, that a Scotch Biſhop, Dagbam b 
name, paſſing through Canterbury, had refuſed to eat wit 
him, on account of their difference of Opinion concerning 
Zaſter-Day. But his Letters proved of no Effect. 
Gregory I. pretended not to a Juriſdiction over the 
Britiſh Churches, as Univerſal Biſhop; a Title he was fo 
far from aſſuming, that he had declaimed againſt it with 
great Diſlike. However, in all appearance, he believed 
he might as Patriarch of the Weſt, claim the Obedience 
of the Britiſh as well as Englih Biſhops, to his ſpiritual 
Juriſdiction, But Boniface 1V, who not long after Gre- 
gory I, was promoted to the See of Rome, being ſupported 
by the Emperor Phocas, took upon him the Title of 
Univerſal Biſhop. This was a freſh Motive for the Mi 
ftonaries in England to renew their Endeavours to bring the 
Britons to own his Authority; but they could not prevail 
with them. And therefore Mellitus was ſent to Rome 
for [n/lrufims from the Pope upon this Head, But the 
Death of £E&thelbert (7), which happened in the mean 
time, cauſed them to lay afide all Thoughts of this Mat- 
ter, and reduced the Chriſtians to a deplorable condition. 
Edbald, Son and Succeſſor of Ethelbert, being turned Pagan 
again, the M/onaries loſt that powerful Protection they 
had till then ſo proſperouſly enjoyed. To compleat their 


c. 4+ 


Misfortunes, Sebert King of Eſſex, who had been conver- 


ted by Mellitus, dying alſo a little after (8), his three Sons 
who jointly ſucceeded him, apoſtatiz'd from Chriſtianity, 
and forbad Mellitus, who was come back from Rome, to 
remain in their Dominions. He fled to Laurent ius Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, as did alſo Fuſtus, Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, the Inhabitants of that Place having in all appear- 


(1) This Synod was held at Augsfin's-Ac, or Oak, on the Frontiers of the Weſt-Saxons, very likely in Worceſter ire, Bede, l. 2. c 2, Spelman 


ſuppoſes it was at Auſric, (contracted tor Auſtin's ric) on the Rorders of Worceflerſhire, towards Here fordſpire. 
(2) Thoſe of Hereford, Landaff, St. Paterns, Bangor, Cleoyd, Moeregſer, Morgan. 


Concit, Vol. I. p. 10%. 
See Spelman Conc, Vol. I. p. 106 z and Camden, 


(3) Eman. Sche/ftrate, and other Romiſh Writers, pretend, that this Speech was forg'd fince the Reformation. See Biſhop Nicolſon's Hifter, Librar. 


p. 91. and Spelman Conc, Vol. I. p. 108, 10g, 
(4) Bede ſays he died in 604, I. 2. c. 3. 
Vol. I. p. 


93. 
(50 T — put upon his Tomb at firſt, was, 


His Body was after the finiſhing of the Cathedral, removed by his Succeſſor Laurentius, into the North 
t upon his Monument, Bede, I. 2, c. 3. Spelman Conc. Vol. I. p. 93+ 
(6) Whom he had conſecrated Archbiſhop before his Death. Bede, J. 2. e. 3. i 
(7) Rapin places Etbelbert's Death ſeveral Years ſooner here than he did before in the Hiſtory of Kent, He died in 613, fays 4% J. . 

Rapin places it above in 616. So doth Brompton, p. 737. 738. 
(3) Brompton ſays, that he dled about the 


me time as King Erbelbert z which, according to him, "was Anne Dom. 616. 5. 737˙ 718. 


M. n. in 608. Hoveden in 610, Trivet and Polyd, Virg, in 61. Malmſb, in 612, See Spelman Cesc. 


Inclytus Anglorum preſul, pius, & decus altum, 
Hic Auguſtinus requieſcit corpore ſanctus . 


Porch of it, and the other Inſcription 
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ance abandoned the Faith, Theſe three Prelates, having 
conſulted together, reſolved upon going into France, and 
leaving the reprobate Saxons to themſelves, This ſhows 
either that the people of Kent and Eſex went all back to 
Paganiſm, or that there were not ſo many converts as 
Gregory was made to believe, Mellitus and Juſius went 
off, according to their Reſolution; but Laurentius ſtaid be- 
hind, though with intent to follow them in a ſhort time. 
When he was ready to depart, it is affirmed, that lying 
one night in his Church, St. Peter appeared to him, and 
ſcourged him ſeverely, as a puniſhment for offering to 
abandon his Miſion. The day after he went to Edbald, 
and having ſhewn him the marks of the ſcourge, he con- 
verted him, and perſuaded him to diſengage himſelf from 
his unlawful marriage; he having taken his Father's wi- 
dow to wife. So far is certain, Edbald was converted: 
All Hiſtorians are unanimous in That : but I cannot war- 
rant the truth of St. Peter's apparition. Edbald being 
thus returned to the Faith, recalled uus and Mellitus, 
and reſtored them to their reſpective Dioceſes of Rocheſter 
and London. But the Eaſft-Saxons at Londm refuſing to 
admit Mellitus, he returned to Kent, where he ſoon after 
ſucceeded Laurentius in the Archbiſhoprick of Canter- 
bury (1). He is faid by his prayers to have put a ſtop to 
a great fire, that in all probability would have reduced 
the City to aſhes, and to have wrought ſeveral other 
miracles, with which I intend not to ſwell this abridg- 
ment. 

Mellitus was ſucceeded by Juſtus Biſhop of Rocheſter (2), 
to whom the Pope ſent the Pall. After him came Fon- 
rius, whoſe ſucceſſor was Deuſdedit. After his death, there 
was a vacancy for four years (3). Egbert and Ofwy, Kings 
of Kent and Northumberland, having held a conference to- 
gether about the affairs of the Church, reſolved to ſend 
IVighard a Kentiſh Prieſt to be conſecrated Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury at Reme. Migbard dying there, Vitalian the 
Pope caſt his eyes upon Adrian and Andrew, two Monks, 
who both refuſed the Archbiſhoprick, as too great a burden 
for them. Theodsrus a Greek, Native of Tarſus in Cilicia, 
to whom it was alſo offered, not having the ſame ſcruples, 
was conſecrated at Rome, and departed for England, The 
Pope ordered Adrian to go with him, leſt, ſays a Hiſtorian, 
Theodorus, being a Greek, might introduce cuſtoms in Bri- 
tain contrary to thoſe of the Church of Rome. As this 
Prelate was the moſt famous that in thoſe early times filled 


view of him. 

Theodorus was a Prelate of diſtinguiſhed worth, as well 
for learning, as greatneſs of mind, and ſolidity of Judg- 
ment. But he was of a warm and imperious temper, a 
lover of power, and could ill brook any oppoſition to his 
Will. Whilſt he was Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, he had 
frequent opportunities of extending his juriſdiction over all 
England, which he never neglected, as we ſhall ſee hereaf- 
ter in the account of the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the, other 
kingdoms, particularly of Northumberland. I ſhall only 
obſerve here, that during his Life, he alone exerciſed the 
archiepiſcopal functions, which gave him an opportunity of 
incroaching upon the rights of the See of York; though 
Gregory I. had ordered, that after the death of Auſtin, the 
two Archbiſhopricks ſhould be independent of each other, 
As ſoon as he came into England, he made a Viſitation of 
all the Churches in his juriſdiction, and brought the Peo- 
ple. to a thorough conformity in the divine Service, to the 
uſage of the Church of Rome. 

As the Engliſh were yet very ignorant, Theodorus en- 
deavoured to the . of his power to inſtrut them, 
by erecting a School or Seminary at Crecblade (4), where he 
and Adrian, beſides Divinity, taught Arithmetick, Muſick, 
Aſtronomy, Greek" and Latin. Bede aſſures us, he knew 
ſeveral of their Scholars, that could expreſs themſelves as 
readily in Greek and Latin as in their own Language. 
Theodorus was not fatisfied with promoting the love of 
learning among the Enghſh, by Exhortations and Inſtruc- 
tions only, but alſo by the Books he brought, and ſent for, 
into England ; ſome of which are ſtill extant in Manuſ- 
cript, as David's Pſalms, St. Chryſo/tom's Hoemilies, and 
Homer, all written in a beautiful Hand. He compoſed 
himſelf a large work called Panitentiale, which remained 
not long ſince entire at Cambridge (5), but is not to be 
found there now. In 1677, _ of it, with ſome 


other of his treatiſes, were publiſhed at Paris, with notes 
by Jacobus Petitus (6). 
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itution of it in E£xg/and, Maknſ>. p. 11. 'B p- 
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3 In Bennet College Library, in Sir 
_(6) Theedere is ſaid to have been the fl 
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(3) No ſays 


the See of Canterbury, it will not be amiſs to take a fuller 


H 


(1) According to Malmſb. Laurentius was Archbiſhop five years, p. 196. 


The Choc of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Theodorus died in 690; but the Sze was not filled till two 
ears after, by Berthwald Abbot of Reculver (7), who, 
aving been Archbiſhop thirty-eight years (8), gave place 

by his death to Tatwine, a perſon of great Learning and 
Probity. He exerciſed his archizepiſcopal ſunctions near two 
years before he received the Pall; which is a clear evi- 
dence it was not yet thought an abſolutely neceſſary qua- 
lification for an Archbiſhop. Tattoine dying in 735, Ne- 
thelm, a prieſt of the Dioceſe of London, ſucceeded him, 
and went and received the Pall at Rome, where he was 
conſecrated by Gregory III. He died in 741, and the year 
following, Cuthbert Biſhop of Herefird, was choſen in his 
room. To him ſucceeded Bregwin of a noble family in 
Germany, This Prelate was exemplary for his religious 
and holy life, during the two years he held the See. Fam— 
bert [or Lambert] Abbot of St. Auſlin's, was his ſucceſſor. 
He had the mortification to ſee the Churches of Mercia 
and Eaft- Anglia wreſted from his juriſdiction, by the 
erecting Lichfield into an Archbiſhop's See, in the reign of 
Offa. Notwithſtanding all his endeavours, he could nei- 
ther prevent it, nor recover his rights. Athelard his ſuc- 
ceſſor was more fortunate, for he obtained what his prede- 
ceſſor had ſued for in vain, So the Churches of Mercia 
and Eaft- Anglia were again ſubject to the juriſdiction of 
the See of Canterbury. Mulſrid who ſucceeded him in 804, 
was living at the time the H-ptarchy was reduced to a Mo- 
narchy, 

Before we leave the Church of Kw:t, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that Gregory's ſcheme, who had ordered Can- 
terbury and York ſhould be both Archbiſhops Sees, and in- 
dependent of one another, remained unexecuted, upon ſe- 
veral accounts. In the firſt place, the Northumbrians did 
not receive the Goſpel ſo ſoon as that Pope expected. 
Again, They all deſerted the Faith, after the retreat of 
Paulinus, who had received the Pall. Laſtly, the trou- 
bles Northumberland was continually diſturbed with, pre- 
vented the firſt Biſhops of York, from taking advantage of 
the Pope's regulation, which beſides they did not much re- 
gard, This was the reaſon Theodorus became poſſeſſed of 
all the Authority, as well over the northern, as ſouthern 
Churches, and that his ſucceſſors making him their prece- 
dent, laid claim to the Primacy of all England, excluſive 
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of the Archbiſhop of York. This proved, in proceſs of stubbe- 


time, the ground of great diſputes between the two Arch- 
biſhops. 


The Church of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Aving already given an account of Edtoin's marriage 
with Ethelburga of Kent, I ſhall only add, that Pau- 
linus, who accompanied her into Northumberland as Bi- 
ſhop of the Northumbrians, ſpent a whole year at EA ws 
court, without making any great progreſs among people 
not yet diſpoſed to receive his Inſtructions. But at length 
ſeveral accidents concurred to encourage his zeal and pro- 
mote his deſigns, of which I ſhall give a particular rela- 
tion. 

Nuicelm, one of the Kings of Veſex, bore the yoke of 
Edwin with that impatience, that he reſolved to free him 
ſelf from it, by means of an Aſſaſſin, whom he ſent to 


Bede, I. 2, 


c. 9 
Sax. Ann. 


him on ſome pretence, privately armed with a poiſoned 


dagger. The Ruffian being introduced into the preſence- 
chamber, took his opportunity, and made fo furious a 
Paſs at the King, that he was wounded through the body 
of Lilla his Favourite, who interpoſed himſelf, and re- 
ceived the Blow. Paulinus being informed of this acci- 
dent, haſtily ran into the room, and finding Edwin in a 
great rage with the King of Meer, told him, God, to 
whom ſuch wretches were an abomination, would not 
fail to puniſh fo horrid a villany. It is faid that Fatoin, 
whom the Queen had hitherto ſollicited in vain, promiſed 
at the ſame time to renounce Idolatry, if the God of the 
Chriſtians would revenge him of his enemy. At the 
fame inftant, news was brought him, that the Queen, 
after a hard labour, was brought to bed of a Princets, for 
which he returned thanks to. his Gods. Paulinus for his 
8 having been in great fears for the Queen, fell hoon 

is knees, and thanked God for her deliverance. he 
Prelate's zeal was fo pleaſing to the King, that immedi- 
ately conceiving a favourable epinion of the Chriſtian 
Religion, he conſented Paulinus ſhould baptize the new- 
born infant. The young Princeſs, who was named 


80 Gervaſius alſo fays, But Brompton makes him to have been Archbiſhop 


1 a) Ly” mu was Archbiſhop five years; Fuftur three, and, according to others ten 3 Hongrius twenty · ix j and Deuſdedit ten. Malmſb, p. 196. 
« Gervas, | ; 


(3) Ercombert King of Kent; who reigned from 642 to 664, ordered Lens to be kept throughout his Kingdom; which, as far as appears, was the 
7 | | 

About twenty Miles from Oxford, in Wiltfpire, from — that Univerſity might be afterwards ſupplied. 

Spelman's time. Conc, Vol. I. p 164. . 

that divided the Province ef Canterbury into Pariſhes, See Bade, Et. Wheleck, 399 Spe max 


(7) Bertbwald was the firſt Saxon Archbiſhop, all the ret having been ſent from Rome, Brus. 
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The HISTORY 


Anfleda was the firſt that received baptiſm in Northumber- 


land (1). 


Edwin however, not forgetting the perfidiouſneſs of the 
King of Mer, marched with an army into his domini- 
ons, and, after defeating him ſeveral times, compelled him 
humbly to ſue for peace, and make him ample ſatisfacti- 
on. But though he returned with victory according to his 
wiſh, he deferred the performance of his Promiſes (2). 
When the Queen and Paulinus preſſed him upon that 
head, he told them, the quitting his religion ſeemed to 
him to be of that importance, that he could not reſolve 
upon it without a thorough examination of matters. And 
indeed he heartily ſet about it, and frequently conferred with 
Coifi the Pagan high-prieſt, upon the reaſons alledged by 
Paulinus in favour of Chriſtianity. Corfi, perceiving the 
King was very near turning Chriſtian, refolved with him- 
ſelf to make his court to him betimes, by conforming to 
his will. It would not perhaps be impoſſible in the like 
caſe, to find ſome of this character among the Chriſtian 
Clergy. 

Mean time, the Queen and Paulinus continued to ſol- 
licit the King to perform his promiſe; and to give the 
greater weight to what they faid to him, they got the 
Pope to write him a Letter. But all would not do; Ed- 
win ſtill demurred, and could not come to a reſolution. At 
laſt the circumſtances of the Viſion he had formerly ſeen in 
the Garden of Redawald, being, as it is pretended, reveal- 
ed to Paulinus, the work was accompliſhed in an extraor - 
dinary way. Bede relates, how that one day as the King 
was ſurrounded with a croud of Courtiers (3), Paulinus 


came in ſuddenly, and laying his hand on Edwin's head, 


asked him whether he underſtood the meaning of that To- 
ten? At theſe words, Edwin recollecting what had paſſed 
between him and the Stranger in Redowald's garden, threw 
himſelf at Paulinus's feet, who, with an air of authority, 


ſaid to him thus: My Lord, you have eſcaped the hands of 


your Enemies, ang are become a great King. All that was 


pretold you is come to paſs ; it is your duty now to make good 
yo 7 your duty g 


your promiſe, Upon hearing this, Edwin is ſaid to reply, 
He was fully ſatisfied, and ready to receive the Chri/tian 
Faith, From that moment he ſtrove not only to be bet- 
ter informed himſelf, but alſo to prevail with his ſubjects to 


follow his example, and embrace the Goſpel, To that 


end, he believed the beſt way would be, before he publick · 
ly declared his intent, to gain ſome of his principal cour- 
tiers, whoſe example he did not queſtion, would have a 
great influence on the reſt of the nation, 

The greateſt oppoſition was moſt likely to come from 
Coifi, becauſe it was his intereſt to keep the people attached 
to the worſhip of Idols. But the King was agreeably ſur- 
prized to find, that inſtead of oppoſing, he was ready to 
comply with his deſire. One day as the King was diſ- 
courſing with him (4) upon this ſubject, the High-Prieſt, 
like a good Courtier, ſaid to him: “ I have for a good 
« while been ſerjouſly reflecting on our religion, and on 
« the nature of our Gods, and muſt own I am not at all 
« ſatisfied in theſe points, neither can I forbear calling in 
« queſtion their goodneſs, juſtice, or power. Never per- 
« haps did any perſon ſerve them with greater zeal, re- 
<« ſpect and aſſiduity than myſelf. You, Sir, are a wit- 
„ neſs with what devotion and care I have all along per- 
« formed the functions of my office; and yet I never 
« got any thing by it: Neither is there a Man in your 
e court but what is better preferred than I am. Now, 
« can I help concluding, that ſince our Gods take fo 
« little care of their moſt ſincere worſhippers, they 
40 _ be either unjuſt, or weak, or rather no Gods at 
"T4 * 

Ediuin, extremely well pleaſed with this anſwer of the 
High-Prieft, had a mind likewiſe to know the ſentiments 
of another Prieſt (5) that was next in dignity to Cafi; 
who, encouraged by the example of his Superior, told the 
King: © Sir, the more we reflect on the nature of our 
« Soul, the leſs we know of it; it is with our Soul, as 
« with the little Bird that came in the other day at one 
« of the windows in the room where you fat at dinner, 
« and flew out immediately at the other, Whilſt it was 


(a) 
(2 
inſtructed in the grounds of his Faith, Jbid, 


(3) Bede ſays, he was ſitting alone ſeriouſly pondering with himſelf. Rapin. 
(4) In a General Aſſembly, Hadbito enim cum Sapientibus Confilio, ſeiſeitabatur figillatim ab omnibus, 


vus divinitatis qui prædicabatur cultus videretur, Bede, I. 2. c. 14. 


(5) Bede ſays, it was one of the King's Grandees '>—alius Optimatum Regis. 
(6) The Temple was a very famous one, it ſtood at Godmanbam, i. e. a receptacle for Gods, 


Idols, Camden, p. 738. 
preached fix years together in Northumbria. Bede, |, 2. c. 14. 

8) She was daughter to Hereric, Edwin's nephew. Bede. 

9) Bede ſays, that Paulinus coming one time with the King and 
night, in inſtructing and baptizing (in the River Glen) the people 


She was baptized on Whitſunday, with twelve other perſons belonging to the Court. Bede, I. 2. c- 9. 
Bede ſays, the reaſon of it was, becauſe he would not embrace Chriſtianity without due and mature deliberation, 


en to a place called Adregrin, ſpent there thirty-fix | 
that — him from all quarters, J. 2+ c. 14+ 24 


of ENG. LAND. 
“in the room, we knew ſomething about it; but as ſoon 
as it was gone, we could not fay whence it came, or 
whither it was flown, Thus our Soul whilſt it ani- 
mates our Body, we may know ſome of its properties, 
but when once ſeparated, we know not whither it goes 
or from whence it came. Since then Paulinus pretends 
to give us clearer notions of theſe matters, it is my opi- 
nion that we give him the hearing, and laying aſide all 
paſſion and prejudice, follow that which ſhall appear 
moſt conformable to right reaſon.” 

This advice, that agreed ſo well with the King's inten- 
tions, being approved of, it was reſolved Paulmus ſhould 
explain himſelf upon the ſubject of Religion, in the preſence 
of the Pontiff and other Prieſts, which was according] 
done. As ſoon as Coifi had heard the Biſhop out, he. de- 
clared aloud, He could ſee no manner of reaſon to doubt 
of the truth of the Chriſtian Religion. Edwin being thus 
ſure of the concurrence of the High-Prieſt and ſome of his 
principal courtiers, called a Mittenagemot or Parliament, to 
debate, whether the Chriſtian Religion ſhould be received 
or not. But the majority being determined already for the 
affirmatrve, it paſſed without any oppoſition. Coift was one 
of the moſt forward to attack the Pagan worſhip ; and 
being deſirous to ſhow ſome marks of the ſincerity of his 
converſion, put himſelf at the head of his Prieſts, and 
marching toward the Heathen temple, darted his Javelin 
againſt the Jae: After which it was broke in pieces by the 
King's order, and the temple burnt to the ground (6). The 
ſame day Edwin was baptized (7), with his niece Hl. 
da (8) afterwards abbeſs of Hhithy. 

The Nerthumbrians following the example of their 
King, Paulinus, who till then had lain idle, on a ſudden 
found himſelf fully employed, by the prodigious crowds 
that daily came to be taught and baptized (9). But if it 
be true, as ſome affirm, that he baptized in one day ten 
thouſand, his inſtructions muſt needs have been very con- 
ciſe (10). A Church of timber was haſtily run up at York 
for the new converts, who were very numerous. Shortly 
after, Edwin laid the foundation of a Church of free · ſtone 
round the former, which ſtood till the other of ſtone was 
built. He had not the ſatisfaction to finiſh it, which was 
done by Ofwald his ſucceſſor, Paulinus is ſaid to have 
preached alſo at Lincoln, where he converted Blecca the 
Saxon Governor, 

Thus was Northumberland converted to the Faith of 
Cbriſt. But ſome time after, Edwin being ſlain in bat- 
tle, ſuch deſolation enſued, that Paulinus being compelled 
to leave the kingdom, the Nerthumbrians fell back again 
to _ Anfrid and Oſric, Kings of Deira and Be - 
nicia, followed the example of their ſubjects, though 
they had been inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion in Scot- 
land, where they had lived in exile. The apoſtatizing 
of theſe two princes, and the barbarity of Cadwalb after 
their death, almoſt quite rooted out Chriſtianity in Ver- 
thumberland. During theſe calamities, neither Prieſt nar 
Monk had the courage to attempt the reſtoring the Ner- 
thumbrians to the Faith. James the deacon, whom 
Paulinus left at York, was not able alone to put a ſtop to 
the general revolt (11). Things remained in this fad 
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ſtate, till Oſwald aſcended the throne, who, as ſoon as Bede, . 3. 
he had reſtored peace and tranquillity, labogred with all © 5 . LO 


his power to make religion flouriſh again, To that end, 
he deſired the King of Scotland to ſend ſome Perſons of 
learning to inſtruct his ſubjects. Accordingly Cormen, 
a Monk of Jena, of whom I have elſewhere ſpoken, 
was ſent with ſome others; but be being a Man of a 
rugged temper, and diſliked by the Engl/h, returned to 


his monaſtery ; and making his report of his Miſſm in a 


full Chapter, Aidan, one of the Brotherhood, tound by Bede, |. . 


what he ſaid, that he had not uſed that condeſcenſion to 
the Engliſh their circumſtances required, and therefore 


told him, „It is my opinion, Brother, that you have 


« dealt a little too roughly with thoſe you Way. to 
« convert; not remembring that the Chriſtian Religion 
« ought to be infuſed in the Mind, not by violent, but 
« mild and gentle methods.“ Upon theſe words, the 
Monks unanimouſly declared Aidan was the fitteſt perſon 


and without being ſufficiently 
qualis fibi, doctrina hec catenus inaudita, & no- 


Bede I. 2+ c. 13+ » 
7 is Yerkfbire : Near it is Wighton, that is, a place of 


(7) Which was on Eafter-Day, April 12. Shortly after his two Sons Offrid and Eadfrid, and ſeveral of the Nobility, were baptized, an. 


from morning till 
as Bede ob- 
nd now ſtands. 


C 5.” 


ſerves, ibid. was deſtroyed in his time : but Camden affirms, that it was where Yeverin in Northumber 


(10) The ſame is faid of Auſtin; and both the rivers are called Swale. Rapin- It may ſeem incredible, that Paulinus ſhould baptize ſo many is one 


after he had conſecrated the River Swale, 


day, But this Difficulty is removed in an antient Fragment quoted by Mr. Camden. | „ The Archbiſhop 

«« commanded, by the Cryers and principal Men, that they ſhould with Faith go in two by two, and in the Name of the Holy Trinity, baptize each 

% other,” IntroduF, p. clxvi. 24 Edit, q {4 * 2 
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0 And yet Bede lays, that—magnas antiquo hoſti preedas docendo & baptisando eripult. 1, 3+ c. % ann % 
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to be ſent to the Northumbrians, He undertook the affair, 
and being conſecrated Biſhop, ſet out for Northumberland. 
Bede gives Aidan the character of a pious and religious 
perſon, but adds, his zeal was without knowledge, be- 
cauſe he kept Eaſter after the manner of the Haſtern 
Chriſtians, and not according to the cuſtom of the 
Church of Rome. However, as much a Schi/matick as he 
was in Bede's opinion, nothing can be added to his com- 
mendation of him for holineſs of life, He not only, 


l. 4. © 5+ ſays he, inſtructed Chriſtians in their duty, but alſo gave 
th 
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em an example of a good life, and fervent charity, 
which charmed the very Heathens, and allured them to 
the Faith, His ſucceſs was ſo great among the Northum- 
brians, that they returned in crowds to the profeſſion of 
' Chriſt, Ofwald, who was extremely deſirous of the 
converſion of his Subjects, did all he could to promote 
the Work, even to the becoming Aidar's Interpreter, in 
explaining his diſcourſes to the people. It may perhaps 
ſeem ſtrange, that Ofwald ſhould not recall Paulinus, who 
was then Biſhop of Rocheſter, or make uſe of the miniſtry 
of James, who was left by Paulinus in Northumberland. 
But it muſt be remembred, that Ofwald, having .been 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion in Scotland, had an 
averſion for the Roman Miſſionaries, on account of the 
difference between the Romani/ts and Scots about Eafter, 
and the Ecclefiaſtical Tonſure. Aidan dying after he had 
governed the Church of Northumberland ſeventeen years ; 
Finan, another Monk of Jena, was ſent to ſupply his 
place. He fixt the Epiſcopal See in the little Iſland of Lin- 
disfarn (1), contrary to Gregory's regulation, who ordered 
that the principal See for the northern parts ſhould be ſettled 
at York. 

This was not the only thing wherein Finan and the 
other Scotch Eccleſiaſticks ſhowed their independance on 
the Church of Rome. Their obſtinate refuſal to conform 
to the Roman cuſtom of keeping Eafter, was an article of 
much more importance, at leaſt in the opinion of the 
Ttalian Prieſts, by whom it was conſidered as a principal 
point. England was then divided into two Parties or 
Sechs, who firmly adhered to their reſpective opinions. 
All the Scotch Prieſts and Monks, who were very nume- 
rous in Nerthumberland, and all their converts, followed 
the Eaftern Churches; but the French and Italian Eccleſi- 
aſticks, in that and all other points, ſtuck to the Church 
of Rome, branding with the name of Schiſmaticks thoſe 
who refuſed to do the like. And therefore they uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to bring the Exgliſʒi Churches to a con- 
formity with them, which they thought might eafily 
be done, could they but once gain over Finan to their 
ſide. To this end they ſent to him a Scotch Prieſt, that 
had been educated in France, to lay before him the rea- 
ſons alledged by the Church of Rome upon that head. 
But ſo far was Finan from being prevailed upon, that he 
became a more profeſſed and open oppoſer of the Roman 
cuſtoms. | 

This diſpute was then carried on with great vehemence, 
not only among the Clergy, but even among the moſt 
ignorant of the Laity, as it uſually happens in Religious 
Differences. As long as Aidan and Finan lived, the Ro- 


Bede, l. 3. maniſts, ſays Bede, on account of the veneration all Men 
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had for theſe two holy Biſhops, bore with patience this 
diverſity of opinion. But when Kolman, another Scotch 
Monk, fucceeded Finan in the reign of Ofwy, the diſpute 
was renewed with more warmth than ever. The Roma- 
nifts, defirous of bringing over their adverſaries to their 


opinion at any rate, never left till = had got Ofwy to 
call a Synod [in the Nunnery of Hi = at Streanes-halh 
or Whitby, in order to decide this affair. The Synod 


being met, each party endeavoured to procure as many 
votes as they could ; but, as it appears from the accounts 
of Hiſtorians, the Romani/ts were much more active and 
zealous than the others; and managed fo, that Apilbert 
Biſhop of Paris, formerly Biſhop of the Vi. Saxon, 
came to the Synod on ſome pretence, with Agathon one of 
his Prieſts, At the head of the Scotch Party were Ki 
Ofwy, Colman Biſhop of the Nerthumbrians, and the reſi 
of the Scotch Prieſts and Monks (2), with all that had re- 
_-_ _ 88 from Rows On the other fide ap- 
pea eda, s Queen, Aired King of Deira, 
Ofwoy's . — 80, a pick his * who 
had ſtudied at Rome, Agilbert Biſhop of Paris, and Aga- 
then a Prieſt of the ſame Church, Ronan a Scotch Prieſt, 
2 the Deacon, and all who had been diſciples of the 

alian Prieſts and Monks. 

To ſee with what eagerneſs this diſpute was managed, 
one would have thought the very Eſſence of Religion had 
been at ſtake, And indeed the Romani/?s were of that opi- 


. 3. e. 25, nion, as appears from the words of Bede, it was not with- 
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out reaſon, ſays he, that this queſlien diſturbed the minds of a 
great number of Chriſtians, who were apprehenſive, left after 
they had begun the race of Salvation, they ſhould be found to 
have run in vain. However, this Hiſtorian, though he 
thought all did run in vain who conformed not to the 
Church of Rome, gives Aidan and Finan, who were of that 
number, the higheſt praiſes for holineſs of life. He attri- 
butes to them the gift of miracles, which leaves no room 
to doubt, but that he looked upon them as Saints; not- 
withſtanding they were, according to his notion, actually 
involved in Schiſm Baronius treads in the ſteps of Bede. 
When he mentions the Scots and Britons of thoſe days, he 
calls them Schiſmaticks, for refuſing to obey the Pope : But 
when he ſpeaks of Aidan and Finan, he makes no ſcruple 
of ſainting them, though they ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the in- 
dependancy of their Churches. Hence it follows, either 
theſe two Biſhops were not really Schiſmaticks, or if they 
were fo, their Schiſm hindred them not from being great 
Saints, from being aſſiſted by God in working miracles, and 
converting nations. But to return to the Synod of Whitby ; 
ſince the diſpute about Eaſter was the occaſion of their 
meeting, and the cauſe of great commotions in England, 
it will not be amiſs briefly to relate the firſt riſe of it. 
Towards the end of the ſecond Century, a controverſy 
aroſe in the Church, concerning the day on which the Ea- 
ier Feſtival was to be celebrated. The Churches of A/ia 
were of opinion, it was to be kept on the fourteenth day 
of the Moon, according to the cuſtom of the Ferws, on 
what day of the week ſoever it ſhould chance to fall. The 
I/:ftern Churches on the contrary, put it off till the Sunday 
after the fourteenth day, becauſe our Saviour's reſurrection 
wcs on that day. Several councils were held about this 
matter, as well in the Eaſt as in the Weſt ; but neither 
party would recede from their opinion, each pleading apo- 
folical tradition in their behalf, the Eaſtern Biſhops from 
St. John, and the Weſtern from St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Suppoling the truth of both theſe traditions, the inference 
was plain, that either of them m_ indifferently be fol- 
lowed, and that it was no material point, ſince the Apo- 
ſtles had not ſettled it among themſelves. And in fact, this 
diverſity of cuſtom, prevented not the two parties from 
holding communion with each other, till Victor I. Biſhop 


of Rome made a rupture, by excommunicating the Quar- 


todecimans, or thoſe that keep Eafter on the fourteenth da 
of the Moon. This Proceeding of Victor gave fo great of- 
fence, that Ireneus, Biſhop of Lyons, tho' of the Go opi- 
nion with Viator, ſeverely reprimanded him for breach of 
charity, on account of a thing of ſo little moment. He 
alledged the example of Anicetus, Pius, Ihginus, Teleſpho- 
rus, XAiftus, predeceſſors of Victor, who, notwithſtandin 
this difterence, brake not communion with the Churches 
of Afia. © Adding, he would have acted much better in 
imitating Anicetus, who gave the Euchariſt with his own 
hand to Pohcarp Biſhop of Smyrna, though of a different 
opinion from him in this very point. 

Victor haughty treatment of the Churches of Afa, in- 
ſtead of dringing them to his opinion, only made them ad- 
here ſtill more firmly to their own. They believed, they 
were ſo much the leſs obliged to conform to the practice of 
Rome, as the Pope, after all, could produce no authentick 
proof of his tradition from St. Peter and St, Paul ; as the 
Afaticks, on their part, would have been as hard put to it 
to make out Theirs from St. Fohn, What Socrates the 
Hiſtorian fays upon this ſubject is very remarkable: Neither 
Chriſt nor his Apoſtles have ordered any thing concerning the 
Paſchal Feaft, as Moſes did to the Jews, their defign being not 
to determine circumſtances about Holy-Days, but to infiruct 
Chriſtians in the precepts of piety and à good life. It is my opi- 
non therefore, that as certain cuſtoms have been introduced in 
each country, this of the paſchal Solemnity was one of them, and 
not built upon the authority of the Apoſtles. The | Eonar 


mans fell us, the keeping the fourteenth day was inſtituted by 
St. John. The Romaniſts maintain, they had their practice 


from St. Peter and St. Paul: But neither of them have proved 


25 322 record their aſſertion : I hence it is clear, = 
after Feflival may be kept in ev ce according to t 
cuſtom firft introduced ef fs 2 A. 

From this paſſage it is evident, that they who were no 
lovers of wrangling, looked upon this controverſy as of 
little importance to religion, However, to avoid a diver- 
ſity even in the ſmalleſt matters, the council of Arles in 

14, ordered that Eafter ſhould my be kept on the 

unday after the fourteenth day of the Moon, which hap- 
=_ next after the Ferna Equinex or 21ſt of March. 

his Canon was confirmed by the council of Nice in 325, 
and the Emperor ſent orders throughout all the Reman Em- 
= to have it put in practice. His letter upon this occa- 

on to the Governors and other Magiſtrates, ſhowed that 


2 *. Ifland, on the Coaſt of Northumberland. It was not Finen that fixed the Fpiſcopal See there, but his predeceſſor 4idan. What Finan did, 
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(z) Particularly Ce, or Codd, Biſhop of the Boft-Saxons, 


which was built after the Scettiſb faſhion, not of, Stone, but of Timber, and thatched, 
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the reaſons the Council went upon, were, that the Quarto- 
f decimans were feweſt in number, and ſtood too near the 
FZewiſh cuſtom. Upon the ſame account it was, that the 
Council ordered, Eaſter ſhould be the Sunday after the 
full Moon in March. But it is uncertain whether it was 
meant, people ſhould reckon from the beginning of the 
fourteenth of the Moon, or from the evening and begin- 
ning of the fifteenth (1). Purſuant to this determination, 
all the Churches kept Eaſter-Day on a Sunday. One thing 
however, namelv, what was to be done when the full 
Moon fell out on a Sunday, not being ſettled, cauſed ſome 
diverſity. In this caſe, ſome Churches, among which was 
that of Scotland, began their Eafter that very day, and con- 
ſequently at the ſame time with the Zews, But the Church 
of Rome deferred it till the Sunday following. Since that 
time, there have been ſome alterations which produced dif- 
ferent cuſtoms in the Churches. Whereas for a long while 
a Cycle of eighty-four years was every where made uſe of 
to find the preciſe time of Eaſter, the Church of Rome in- 
vented a Cycle of nineteen years, much more proper for 
that purpoſe, and obliged all the Churches under her juriſ- 
dition to conſorm to the ſame. Although without doubt 
this was the beſt method, and calculated neareſt the truth ; 
yet as it was unknown to the Britons and Scots, who held 
but little correſpondence with Rome, they ſtuck to their old 
way. ; 

By theſe various manners of finding Eafter-Day, it 
ſometimes happened in Ofwy's court, that whilſt the King 
was celebrating the Paſchal Feaſt, the Queen, who follow- 
ed the cuſtom of the Church of Rome, was ſtill keeping 
Lent. This confuſion made Ofwy deſirous of fixing Eaſter- 
Day ſo, as all ſhould keep it at the ſame time. At the 
opening of the Council, having made a ſhort ſpeech upon 
that head, he ordered Colman to alledge what he had to 
ſay in deſence of the cuſtom of the Scotch Church. Colman 
. ſaid, it had been all along the practice of his predeceſſors, 

and of thoſe by whom he was ordained in Scotland: That 

Columba, Aidan, and Finan had always kept to the old 

way ; but if their Authority was not ſufficient, he could 
alledge that of St. John the beloved Apoſtle. After he had 
enlarged upon this Argument, Agilbert, Biſhop of Paris, 
was defired to ſet forth what was to be ſaid againſt Colman's 
aſſertion. But the Biſhop having excuſed himſelf on ac- 
count of his unskilfulneſs in the Exgliſb tongue, requeſted 
that Migſrid might be allowed to ſpeak the ſenſe of the 
Church of Rome. Wilfrid, having the King's permiſſion, 
anſwered Colman with great warmth, He explained the 
manner of fixing Eafter practiſed by the Church of Rome, 
and affirmed that all the Churches in the World conformed 
to it, except only the Scots, Picts, and Britons, who {till 
perſiſted in their fooliſh obſtinacy. Colman replied, Talking 
in that manner very much reflected on the memory of St. 
John, who would never have eſtabliſhed a cuſtom that was 
chargeable with folly. Wilfrid, being ſenſible he had ſpoke 

a little too freely, endeavoured to juſtify St. John, by ſay- 

ing, he was obliged to retain ſomething of Fudaiſm, for fear 
of giving offence to the Afiatick Fews, as St. Paul upon 
the like account had circumciſed Timathy. He concluded 
with aſſerting, that the Church of Rome exactly followed 
what was preſcribed by St. Peter and St. Paul in this matter, 

It appears from the fore-cited paſſage of Socrates, that it 
was as difficult for }/i/frid to prove that the cuſtom of the 

Church of Rome had its riſe from St. Peter, as for Colman 

to make out, that the practice of the Church of Scotland 
came from St. John. Belides, the Cycle of nineteen years 

; then made uſe of by the Romaniſis, was moſt aſſuredly in- 
{ vented after the time of St, Peter. But as Conan and the 
reſt of the Scotch party knew little of what paſſed abroad, 
and as their aim was not ſo much to bring the Romani/ls 
to their cuſtoms, as to perſuade them to let them go on 
peaceably in their own way, they perſiſted in appealing 
to the authority of St. Jahn and Columba, But Wilfrid, 
after juſtiſying St. John in the manner above-mentioned, 
demanded of Colman, with an air of triumph, whether 
he pretended to compare Columba with St. Peter the prince 
of the Apoſtles, to whom our Saviour ſaid, Thou art Peter, 
and upon this Rock will I build my Church ? Hiſtory informs 
s us not what anſwer Colman made ; for it muſt be remem- 
bred, we know nothing of this Council, but what we have 

from the Partiſans of Rome, However this be, Ofwy ſeem- 

ed to be convinced St. Peter had ſome prerogative above the 

other Apoſtles, fince he declared at laſt for the cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed by St. Peter at Rome, before that of St. John. 

; Bede ſays, he was brought to it by being told, that as St, 
of Peter had the Keys of heaven, he would refuſe him en- 
trance if he obſtinately held out againſt the Apoſtle's own 
inſtitution. Oftoy's declaration immediately gained a ma- 
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jority of Voices for the Romanifts, Thus C:hnan and his 
party loſt their cauſe in this Point. 

In the fame Synad was debated alſo the controverſy about 
the Ecclefiaftical Tonſure. The Romaniſts maintained, that 
the head ought to be ſhaved round juſt in the place where 
our Saviour wore the Crown of Thorns, of which it was 
the Emblem, But the Scotch Prieſts ſhaved the fore-part of 
the head from ear to ear. Bede does not tell us how this 1. 3. « 2: 
matter was decided ; but very probably it was determined 
in favour of the Romani/ts. 

The diſpute about Eaſter being thus ended to the diſ- 
advantage of the Scots, Colman and all his adherents reti- 
red into Scotland, not being able to prevail with themſelves 
to ſubmit to a deciſion that appeared to them ſo unjuſt. 

Thus is it in matters of religion, things thet ſeem at firſt 
perfectly indifferent, become at laſt of the greateſt conſe- 

quence by the pride and uncharitableneſs of the Clergy. 

Cedd Biſhop of the Ea/ft-Saxons, who had been interpreter 8.ye, | , 
to both parties in the Synod, was the only one of the Scotch c. 25. 
party, that thought it his duty not to leave his flock for a 

thing of fo little moment, though he was of a contrary 
opinion to the Romani/?s. Tuda ſucceeded to Colman's See, 

and Eatta was made Abbot of Lindisfarn in the room of 

him that went off with Colman. 

Thus was the ſtorm raiſed by this controverſy appeaſed 
at laſt, to the great ſatisfaction of the Pope and his party, 
who were very ſenſible, that their ſucceſs in this affair 
would greatly contribute to the eſtabliſhing the Papal au- 
thority over the northern Churches, as it really did. The 
Church of Northumberland had been governed for thirty 
years by Aidan, Finan, and Colman, whom their adver- ; 
ſaries could charge with nothing, but their firm adherence f 
to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors in relation to Eaſter. At- | 
ter Colman's retiring into Scotland, the government of 
the Church of Northumberland was always put into the 
hands either of Saxons or foreigners bred up in the princi- 
ples of the Church of Rome, the Scots being entirely ex- 
cluded, 

Tuda dying ſoon after, Alfred King of Deira was de- 

ſirous of having Wilfrid his preceptor made Biſhop of 
York, the See whereof was then at Lindisfarn, To that 
end he ordered him to go into France to be conſecrated 
by Agilbert Biſhop of Paris. But ** pom making a long Batu 
ſtay in France, Chad then Abbot of Leftingham was made 8. Pan. 
Biſhop of the Nerthumbrians (2). Chad being gone into Maw. 
Kent to be conſecrated by Deuſdedit Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and finding he was lately deal, applied to Vina, 
Biſhop of , incheſter for conſecration, and then returned 
into Northumberland. ' Bede tells us, he was a very reli- 
gious perſon, without pride or ambition, and one that ac- 
cepted of the ep1/copal dignity, purely in obedience to the 
King's order. 

In the mean while, Miirid being returned into Ex- 
land, remained ſome time at Canterbury, to take care of 
that Dioceſe till the arrival of Theodorus, whom the Pope 
had made Archbiſhop. After a few months ſtay at Can- 
terbury, he went on to Northumberland; where finding 
Chad was made Biſhop of Lindisfarn, and not daring to 
complain of the inconſtancy of the King of Deira, he re- 
tired to his monaſtery at Rippen (3). Some time after, 
Theedorus in his viſitation of all the Churches in England 
coming to York, ſeverely reprimanded Chad tor being con- 
ſecrated by the Biſhop of J/inchefter.. Chad humbly ſub- 
mitted to his cenſure, and without endeavouring to juſtify 
himſelf, did all the Archbiſhop required of him. Theods+ 
rus, Charmed with his modeſt Behaviour, conſecrated him 
anew ; but ordered him to return to his Monaſtery (4), 
and make room for Wilfrid whom the two Kings of Nor- 
thumberland had defigned for the Biſhoprick of Lr or 
Lindigfarn. Though Bede does not ſay for what reaſon 
Chad was ſent back to his Monaſtery after his ſecond con- 
ſecration, yet jt is plain Theoderus was gained by the two 
Kings, who were for Wilfrid. And indeed there ſeems 
to be no reaſon for depoſing of Chad, fince all the defects 
of his former ordination, ſuppoſing there were any, vow 
removed by the latter, de gon | 

Wilfrid Au a Man of a very proud and baughty tem- . 
per, one of thoſe that are for domineering where-eves 1, .. f. 26. 
they come, and cannot bring themſelves to uſe towards 
others that condeſcenſion of expect from all the world, 

His pride for ſome time was ſupported: by his intereſt with 

the two Kings of Northumberland. But at length Of 

being dead, Alfred his Son depoſed, and Egfrid who had 
no opinion of this prelate, in poſſeſſion of the throne. 
Wilfrid found, he had not that ſeſpect ſuhomn him, 48 * 
the reign of Ofwy,. This gave him great uneaſineſs, "wy 
not being able to forbear' ſhowing it, per haps in d in? 
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ſolent a manner, he incurred the King's diſpleaſure. Some 
time after, Theodorus coming again into Northumberland, 
Eegfrid complained to him of /7iſfrid (1), and Jet him 
know, that inſtead of ediſying the People, he brought a 
great ſcandal on religion by his pride and arrogance. The 
King did not accuſe him 'with-.ut ground. Hiſtorians are 
all agreed, that J/ilfrid was exceſſive proud; that he af- 
ſected to live in a royal manner; that he never went abroad 
without a numerous retinue; and that he was ſerved in Gold. 
Theedorus, finding this a fit opportunity to improve the 
rights of his See, and leſſen thoſe of Vr, which had been 
dignified with the title of an Archbiſhoprick in the time 
of Paulinus, was reſolved not to let it flip. Accordingly, 
without hearing what //7/f-id had to ſay for himſelf, he 
depoſed him, and obtained the King's leave to divide Nor- 
thumberland into two Dioceſes. Boſa, who reſided at York, 
was Biſhop of the firſt, containing the Churches of Deira. 
Over the other Sce, which continued fixed at Lindigſarn, 
and conſiſted of the Kingdom of Bernicia, was placed 
Eatta. As Eęfrid had for ſome time conquered Lincohn- 
ſhire from the King of Mercia, he made a third Bilhoprick 
of it, of which Ethedus was the firſt Biſhop. 

Wilfrid enraged at his diſgrace, ſet out immediately for 
Rome, to lay his caſe before the Pope. Theodorus not liking 
his going thither, ſent a Monk to inform the Pope of the 
reaſons of his depoſing him. However, fearing {rid 
might gain the Pope to his ſide, on account of the ſervice 
he had done the Church of Rome at the council of ¶ypitihy, 
he wrote to Ebroine, Mayor of the Palace to the King of 
France, to ſtop him in his journey, J/ilfrid, informed of 
this, reſolved to go by the way of Frizfland (2), where 
Aadalgiſus the King hoſpitably received him, and diſcover- 
ed to him that Ebroine had deſired him to detain or mur- 


der him. He is ſaid, whilſt he ſtaid in Friefarnd, to make 
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a great many converts. At length, taking his leave, he 
went on to Strasbaurg, from whence he was ſafely con- 
ducted to Rome by the King of Auſtraſia. 

Agathys, who was then Pope, having heard 7/7/frid's 
complaints, held a Synod upon them, who unanimouſly de- 
clared that 7/7/frid ſhould be reſtored to his Biſhoprick. 
Wilfrid having thus ſucceeded in his Suit, returned home, 
and preſented to the King the decree of the Synod at Rome, 
with a letter from the Pope, But Egfrid had fo little re- 
gard to this decree, that after he had upbraided the Biſhop 
for procuring it by bribery, he put him in priſon, where 


he kept him a whole year, and would not then have re- 


leaſed him, had it not been for the preſſing inſtances of his 
Aunt Ebba, and upon condition he would never more ſet 
foot in Northumberland. | 
IWilfrid, meeting with all theſe diſcouraging circum- 
ſtances, withdrew to the Monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, where 
Berthwald the Abbot gave him a fafe retreat ; but it laſted 
not long, for Ethelred King of Mercia, and Uncle to 
Berihwald, deſired him to diſmiſs him, on account of the 
King of Northumberland. In this perplexity 7/ilfrid fled 
for refuge to Adelwalch King of Suſſex, who was converted 
during his impriſonment in Mercia, but his ſubjects were 
{till idolaters. This Prince having granted him his pro- 
tection, deſired him to endeavour the converſion of the 
people, in which he happily ſucceeded. In a little time 
the Sauth-Saxons, as well as the inhabitants of the Iſle of 
Wight, embraced the Chriſtian Faith, by the pains and in- 
ſtructions of Miiſrid. At leaſt this is what the writer of 
his Life relates, though to ſpeak the truth, it is very diffi- 
cult to clear up the Chronology of theſe facts. Wilfrid re- 
mained ſome years in Suſſex, where he was made Biſhop of 
Selſey, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
During his / abſence, Theoderus having taken a third 
journey to Northumberland, erected a new Biſhoprick at 
Hagul/iad [or Hexham) of which Thumbert was the firſt 
Biſhop. This he did to make amends for Lincoln now in 
the hands of the Mercians. Some time after Theodorus 
went thither once more, and called a council, wherein he 
got Thumbert to be depoſed, for daring to take it ill that 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould exerciſe his juriſdi- 
Qion over the Churches of the North, It was indeed con- 
trary to the regulations of Gregory I; and the Pall ſent to 
Paulinus furſt Biſhop of the Northumbrians, plainly ſhewed, 
it was not the intent of the court of Rome that the Churches 
of the North ſhould have any dependance on Canterbury. 
But Aidan, Finan, and Colman, not having vouchſafed to 
demand the Pall of the Pope, York or Lindigſarn had only 
the bare title of a Biſhoprick, which theſe three Scotch 
Prelates never minded, the lording it over the Church be- 
ing what was far from their thoughts. And therefore Theo- 
dorus finding he was the ſole Archbiſhop in England, em- 
braced the opportunity to extend his juriſdiction over the 
North, For that purpoſe probably it was that he depoſed 
Wilfrid, from whoſe temper and character he expected op- 


(1) By the Inftigation of his 
(2) Eddius, in Vit, Wilf, fays 


Ne 4. Vor. I. 


geen Ermenburga, ſays Eddies, p. 63. 


went firſt to France, where he was waylaid, and his company and oquipage plundered, 
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poſition, that he divided Verꝶ into three Biſhopricks, on 
pretence it would be more convenient for the people ; and 
laſtly, that. he depoſed Thumbert, who had openly cenſured 
his uſurpations. 

The ſame Council that depoſed Thumbert, choſe in his 
room Cuthbert a Monk of Lindisfarn, who was the only 
perſon that oppoſed his own election, out of an exceſs of 
modeſty and humility. The Biſhops, who all judged him 
worthy of the Epiſcopal character, found it a very difficult 
matter to bring him to a compliance; and at laſt were 
forced to conſent he ſhould remain at Lind:5farn, where he 
had lived a long time; for which reaſon Zatta was tran- 
ſlated to Hagul/tad. 

Some time after, Thesdorus being grown very old, and 
finding he had nof long to live, was touched with remorſe 
for what he had done to //7{frid, and wanted to be recon- 
ciled to him. To this purpoſe he interceded for him fo 
earneſtly with Aſred, ſucceſſor to Egfrid, that he was re- 
called. The Biſhoprick of Lindisfarn being then vacant 
by the voluntary reſignation of Cuthbert, Boſa was tran- 
flated thither, and 777/714 reſtored to York. 

Cuthbert being returned to his Monaſtery at Lindisfarn, 
died ſoon after, In proceſs of time, his body being re- 
moved to Durham, became fo famous for miracles, that 
among all the Zngl/h Saints he had the greateſt veneration 
paid him. 

Wilfrid was no ſooner ſettled in his See, but he under- 
took the annulling all that had been done during his diſ- 
grace, He attempted the uniting again to 1% the Biſhop- 
rick of Hagulſtad, and claimed the revenues that had been 
taken from his Church, and appropriated to that Biſhop- 
rick, In fine, he pretended that all the regulations of 
Theodorus were null and void; and perhaps he was in the 
right; but his haughty way of proceeding made him meet 
with oppoſition from all quarters, Even Alfred his Pupil 
and Sovereign, not being able to bear any longer his im- 
perious temper, drove him once more from his Church. 
Thus this reſtleſs Prelate was reduced to ſcek for ſhelter 
from Ethelred King of Mercia, formerly his enemy, but 
now his friend. Mercia being then divided into four 
Biſhopricks, and Leice/ter, one of them, happening to be 
vacant, Ethelred promoted I/ilfrid to that See, which how - 
ever he enjoyed but a very little while, His haughty tem- 
per was ſo diſpleaſing to the King of Mercia, that he diſ- 
poſſeſſed him of it in a few months. Not content with in- 
curring the diſpleaſure of the Kings of Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland, he took occaſion alſo to fall out with Berth- 
wald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and by that means for- 
feited his protection, which he then ſtood in great need of. 
The two Kings his enemies laid hold of this opportunity to 
humble him. They requeſted Berihwaid to call a coun- 
cil, in order to examine into the life and actions of Vil- 


rid. The Archbiſhop, as matters ſtood between him and 
Accordingly Fddius, vit. 


Wilfrid, readily complied with their deſire. 
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a council was held at One/tresfield in Northumberland, where WII. c. 49. 


Iilfrid was obliged to appear, and was charged with 
crimes that deſerved degradation, However, the Biſhops 
unwilling to carry matters to that extremity, endeavoured 
by intreaties and threats to induce him to reſign his Bi- 
ſhoprick of his own accord. But nothing could bring him 
to that; he told them, it was a great piece of ingratitude 
in the Engl/þ to uſe him in that manner, after all the ſer- 
vices he had done the Church. The Services he boaſted 
of were, his contributing the moſt of any towards fixing 
2 according to the uſage of Rome, his introdu - 
cing the Roman Ritual into the Churches of the North, 
and his bringing the Scotch Monks to conform to the Rules 
of the Order of St. Benedict. Upon theſe accounts, ſaid he, 
you ought to reward me, inſtead of threatning to depoſe me un- 
juſtly for imaginary crimes. But if you will dare to go on, 
know I appeal to the Pope againſt your proceedings. None 
other has power to condemn me, and he it 15 alme 1 acknow- 
ledge for my Fudge. The Council not regarding his appeal, 
unanimouſly depoſed him, However, this did not in the 
leaſt humble him. Though he was ſeventy years of age, 
he reſolved to go to Rome for redreſs. The Pope, always 
favourable to thoſe that appealed to him, convened a Synod 
of the neighbouring Biſhops, wherein 7/714, upon his 
ſingle repreſentation of matters, was fully acquitted. After 
which, the Pope gave him recommendatory letters to 
Berthwald, and the Kings of Mercia and Northumberland, 
requiring 
cree of the Synod. 

As ſoon as J#7/frid was returned to England, he waited 
on” the Archbiſhop, who finding he came with the Pope's 
recommendation, * to relent, and promiſe his friend- 
ſhip.” On the other hand, Ethelred King of Mercia, who 
was now turned Monk, promiſed Wilfrid his interceſſion, 
But Aired at firſt ſeemed inflexible. He ſaid he could fee 


1 


* 


them to reſtore Milſrid in purſuance to the de- . 
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no manner of reaſon for reſtoring, upon the Pope's letter, 
and the ſentence of a foreign Council that knew but little 
of the matter, a man that had cauſed ſo many diſturbances, 
and after having been baniſhed ſeveral times, had at length 
been lawfully depoſed by a Synod. But he was not long of 
this mind. Soon after falling ſick, it was put into his head, 
that his diſtemper was a puniſhment from God, for his 
diſobedience to the Pope's orders; and this made fo deep an 
impreſſion upon him, that he vowed to reſtore Hilfrid, in 
caſe he recovered. Death prevented him from performing 
his vow; however, he ordered Brithric, whom he left 
Guardian to his Son Oſred, to ſee it put in execution out 
of hand. 
Although Alfred had been poſitively promiſed, the affair 
of Milſrid ſhould be ſoon ended, it was not poſſible to think 
of it immediately, by reaſon of a civil war raiſed by E- 
dulph, who had uſurped the crown. Wilfrid behaved upon 
this occaſion in ſuch a manner, as ſeemed to deprive him 
of all hopes of ever being reſtored. As he did not doubt 
but Edulph, who was then beſieging the King and Brithric 
in Bamborough Caſtle, would ſucceed in his deſigns, he 
went in all haſte to him, in order to make him his friend 
betimes, and ſecure his protection. This proceeding had 
like to have proved his ruin. Edulph, knowing he was 
hated by the Northumbrians, to do them a pleaſure, gave 
him a very ill reception, forbidding him ever to appear in 
his preſence. On the other fide, Brithric informed of 
Tilfrid's conduct, loſt all kindneſs for him. However, af- 
ter the war was ended by the death of the Uſurper, Bri- 
thric was prevailed upon, though with ſome difficulty, to 
Eads, Conſent 7/7/frid ſhould be reſtored. To this end a council 
c. 52, was held near the river Mad, where it was agreed J/lfrid 
708. ſhould be Biſhop of Hagul/tad, with which he was obliged 
to be ſatisfied. John, then Biſhop of that See, was re- 
moved to York, vacant by the death of Beſa. 
Bede, J. 5, Thus Wilfrid's affair, after many difficulties, was at 
8 length determined. John in 721 reſigned his Biſhoprick, 
and retired to the monaſtery of Beverly, of which he was 
Abbot. He was canonized after his death, and became 
very famous, by the name of St. John of Beverly. He was 
ſucceeded in the See of York by Wilfrid the Younger, his 
Chaplain, To I/ilfrid the Elder, ſucceeded in his See of 
Hagulſtad, Acca one of the Prieſts that had attended him in 
his journey to Rome, where he became a great proficient in 
I. 5. e. 21. Church-Mufick, which, ſays Bede, it was impracticable for 
him to learn in his own country. Wilfrid the Younger was 
ſucceeded in the Sze of York by Egbert, Brother to Edbert 
King of Northumberland. 

It was neceſſary to be thus particular about the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the northern Biſhopricks, the ſucceſſion of the 
firſt Biſhops, and the alterations occaſioned by Wilfrid ; 
without all which, it would be difficult to give a diſtin 
notion of the Churches of theſe parts. Hence alſo may be 
ſeen, how the Archbiſhop of Canterbury had opportunity of 
exerciſing his juriſdiction over all England, contrary to the 
regulation of Gregory I. To which, the enterpriſing geni- 
us of Theodorus, and the depoſing of Wilfrid, likewiſe con- 
tributed, Had this laſt continued in the Sze of York, he 
would doubtleſs have obtained the Pall, and by that means 
put a ſtop to Theodorus's proceedings. 

The dignity of Archbiſhop of York, and Metropolitan of 
the North, vaniſhed with Paulmus. After that Prelate 
left Northumberland, and the Northumbrians deſerted the 
Faith, the Monks ſent for from Scotland by Ofwald to in- 
ſtruc the people, were contented with the bare title of Bi- 
ſhop, without applying to the Pope for the Pall, whoſe ju- 
riſdiction they did not acknowledge. Afterwards Wilfrid, 
ſucceſſor to Colman, having been depoſed, the Biſhoprick 
of the Northumbrians was divided into four, namely, York, 
Whithern, Lindisfarn, and Hagul/tad. This diviſion was 
a freſh obſtacle to the Biſhop of Vers defiring the Pall, 
his See being ſo conſiderably leſſened by it. Beſides, Boſa, 
Job and Wilfrid the Younger, who were ſucceſſively Bi- 

ops of York, were pious and good Men, who thought 

Malmſb. of nothing leſs than aſpiring to more honourable titles. But 
L 1. c. 3. Egbert, who was Biſhop of York, whilſt his Brother fat on 
744. the throne of Nerthumberlaud, having more ambition than 
his predeceſſors, improved the reſpect they had for him at 

Rome on account of his birth, and procured the Pall with 

the Archiepiſcopal dignity : By which means he acquired a 
juriſdiction over the three other northern Biſhops, who»be- 

came his Suffragans, From that time the Archbiſhops of 

York began to be upon a Level with thoſe of Canterbury, 

and to inſiſt on Gregory's regulation, whereby it was or- 

dered, there ſhould be an entire equality and independency 

between the two Archbiſhops. On the other hand, the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury pleaded the juriſdiction exerciſed 


1) Bede ſays, he undertook their Converſion by the Advice of Pope Honorius, I. 3+ e. 7. | 
8 Higden relates from ſome antient Chronicles, that King Cinigif/ gave all the Land- ſeven Miles round Wincheſter for the er: ting an Epiſcopal See 
in that City, and for the Maintenance of the Perſons that were to officiate in the Cathedral, , 23%» | 


(4) Where Cenowalch built a fine Cathedral. M. Malnſb, p. 13. 
(4) And that for a conſiderable time. Bede, I. 3. c. 7, 


Theedorus over the North, and all the reſt of Zngland, 
ence aroſe a conteſt between the two Metropolitans, which 
was not decided till many ages after. Alcuinus gives Egbert, 
whom he calls his maſter, the character of an able and 
learned Prelate, and takes notice of his building a library 
at Vert, and furniſhing it with a noble collection of Books, 
Eanbald, who ſucceeded Egbert, was living at the time of 
the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, 
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I T does not appear, that Auſtin ſent any of his compa- 

nions to preach the Goſpel in the _— of Weſſex. 
It was not till forty years after his arrival in Britain that 
the J/:/i-Saxons were converted by the miniſtry of Birinus, 
This Prieſt, zealous for the advancement of the kingdom 6 4 
of Chriſt, being informed there were ſtill in England na- Bede, I.;. 
tions to whom the Goſpel was unpreached, defired Pope © 7* 
Honorius to ſend him thither (1). His requeſt being 
granted, he received the epi/copal character, and ſet out for 
England, not knowing for certain on what nation providence 
would throw him, or on whom in particular he deſigned 
to lay out his charitable care. He accidentally arrived in 
the kingdom of Wiſes and finding the inhabitants Ido- 
laters, reſolved to ſtay among them and endeavour their 
converſion, After ſome time he had the ſatisfaction to 
baptize Cinigiſil the King, and Quicelm his Brother (2). 
Soon after Birinus found his Audience very numerous, mul- 6 
titudes following the example of their K; 
nued for fourteen years to edify his converts by his diſcourſes 636. 
and example, and at length, after a conſiderable progreſs, e, |. . 
died at Dorche/fter, where he had built a Church and fixed ©” 
his epiſcopal See. 

After Birinus's death, Weſſex was involved in freſh 
troubles. Cenowalch, who ſucceeded his father Cinigi- 
fil, being as yet a Pagan, was no favourer of the Chri- 
ſtians. But what was ſtill worſe, Penda King of Mercia 
became maſter of the kingdom and kept it three 
Cenowalch being forced to fly into Eaſ-Amlia. It may 
be eaſily judged Chriſtianity, during theſe three years, 
made no great progreſs. Beſides Penda's being an Ido- 
later, it is unlikely religion ſhould flouriſh in the midſt of 
wars and commotions. Cenotualch had the good fortune 
to be converted during his retreat in Za/t-Anglia, and af- 
terwards to be reſtored to his dominions. The peaceable 
times that enſued afforded him means to promote religion 
again in Ver, where, after Birinus's death, none had 
been very forward to go and ſtrengthen the new Chriſti- 
ans, Whilſt the King was looking out for ſome fit per- 
ſon to preach to his ſubjects, Agilbert a Frenchman, 
who was juſt come from his ſtudies in Ireland, paſſed 
through Vincheſler in his way home. Cenowalch having 
ſeen him, invited him to ftay with him, and inſtruct the 
people. Agilbert complied with his requeſt ; and being 
conſecrated Biſhop, went and reſided at Dorcheſler. But 
as he had not the gift of languages, he made but little pro- - 
greſs. Cenowalch perceiving he could not learn the Engli/þ 
tongue, and that it was impoſſible his ſubjects ſhould 
edify by the inſtructions of one who ſpoke to them in a 
foreign dialect, began to grow weary of him. At length 660. 
he divided his kingdom into two Dizceſes, and leaving 
Agilbert at Dorchefter, made one Mina a Saxon, that had 
been bred and conſecrated in France, Biſhop of Min- 
chefler (3). Agilbert could not bear the King ſhould make 
this partition without conſulting him, much leſs that be 
ſhould give the preference to the new Biſhop by placing 
him in his capital. His complaints upon this occaſion not 
being much regarded, he took his leave and retired into 
France, where he was made Biſhop of Paris. He return- 
ed afterwards into England, to aſſiſt at the council of M hit- 
by. In the mean time, Cenowalch not agreeing with Mina, 666. 
diſmiſſed him alſo. 

IW:/ſex remaining thus without à Biſhop (4), and Eccle- 
ſiaſticks fit for ſuch an was 9 not being very common 
in England, Cenowalch would have recalled Agubert, who 
did not think proper to quit Paris for Winchefter. However, 
he made an offer to the King of his Nephew Eleutherns, 

a Prieſt, whom he recommended, as well qualified for the | 
epiſcqal function. Eleutherius being accepted of, and con- 670. 
ecrated by Theodorus, became ſole Biſhop of the Wift- 

Saxons. | 

After the death of Cenowalch, Weſſex was troubled with ev ohe 
civil wars for ten years. Eleutherms dying during the 
troubles, was ſucceeded: by Heda; after whoſe deat! 
the number of Chriſtians being very much increaſed in 
W:ſſix, it was found neceſlary to divide the kingdom - 
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again into two Dioceſes, the Sees whereof were fixed at 
Ib inchefter and Sherborn. Daniel was made Biſhop of the 
firſt, and Alubelm of the laſt, who was nephew to King 
Ina, and the firſt Engliſhman that wrote in Latin, a 
language he was better skilled in than any of his coun- 
trymen before him. When he was promoted to his Bi- 
ſhoprick, he was Abbot of the Monaſtery of Malmsbury, 
ſo named from Maidulph a Scotchman the firſt Abbot, 
and Aldbelm, his ſucceſſor (1). Forthere, who, according 
to Bede, was well verſed in the Holy Scriptures, was 
Biſhop of Sherborn after Aldhelm, and to Daniel ſucceeded 
Almund in the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter. From that time 
to the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, I meet with no- 
thing in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Maſer worth 
notice. 
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T was above fifty years after the converſion of Kent, 
I that the Mercians embraced the Chriſtian Faith. Pen- 
da, who fat on the throne of Mercia above thirty years, 
was of a too haughty and turbulent ſpirit to embrace a 
religion ſo contrary to his temper and character. How- 
ever, Divine Providence ſo ordered matters, that this 
Prince was induced, though not to profeſs, yet at leaſt to 
tolerate the Chriſtian Religion in his dominions. Penda 
his eldeſt Son, whom he had made King of Leice er, 
being gone to Northumberland to demand Aifleda King 
Ofwy's daughter in marriage, could obtain her upon no 
other terms but his turning Chriſtian (2). Whether the 
young Prince was apprehenſive of the ſame obſtruction 
to his marriage in all the other kingdoms, which were 
already converted, or had a favourable opinion of Chri- 
ſtianity, he received baptiſm before he left Northumber- 
land (3). At his return, he brought with him four 
Prieſts, Cedda, Adda, Beti and Diuma, to preach the 
Goſpel to the Mercians : Which the King his father op- 

ed not, either out of complaiſance to his Son, or be- 
cauſe all religions were indifferent to him (4). Diuma, 
who was a Scotchman, and the only Biſhop of the four, 
governed the Mercian Church proſperouſly for ſome years; 
he and his companions having met with a plentiful 
harveſt in Mercia, the largeſt of the ſeven kingdoms, 
and the laſt that was converted. Cellach ſucceeded 
Diuma. | 

After the death of Penda, Mercia was ſubject three 
years to Ofwy King of Northumberland: but he being a 
Chriſtian, religion received no detriment from that revo- 
lution, But when Hulpher aſcended the throne, being 

et an idolater, he was carried by a falſe zeal to perſecute 
his Chriſtian Subjects, even to the putting to death two 
of his own Sons, who refuſed to renounce their Faith, if 
they may be credited who relate this fat, which does not 
ſeem to be well ſupported. Happily for the Chriſtians this 
ſtorm was ſoon blown over, HY/ulpher being converted pre- 
ſently after, 

During the perſecution, Cellach retired into Scotland : 
So that Mercia being without a Biſhop when Wiulpher 
embraced the Goſpel, he ſent for an Enghfh Prieſt, named 
Trumhere, who had been educated in Scotland, and cauſed 
him to be conſecrated Biſhop of Mercia. To him ſuc- 


b ceeded Faruman, who had the honour of replanting the 


Chriſtian Religion in the kingdom of Eßer, as will be 
related hereafter, Upon Faruman's death Wulpher deſired 
Theodorus to ſend him a Biſhop. Theodorus gladly com- 
plied with his requeſt, as giving him a good opportunity 
of promoting Chad (5), whom he had deprived of the 
See of York, in the manner before related in the hiſtory of 
the Church of Northumberland. Chad being come to 
Mercia, fixed his See at Lichfield (6), where he died, af- 
ter he had governed the Church prudently and happily for 
many years. I am perſwaded it will not be taken amiſs, 
that I refer thoſe to Bede s Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, who are 
deſlrous of ſeeing a liſt of St. Chad's miracles, and the 
hymns the Angels ſung in the air over his houſe when he 
lay a dying. 
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Upon the death of Chad, Theederus promoted to the 675. 
See of Lichfield Winfrid a Prieſt, whom he depoſed ſoon Bede, I. 4+ 


after for daring to expoſtulate with him for aſſuming too © 


great authority over the other Biſhops. He had ſerved 
another in the ſame manner in Northumberland upon the 
like account. Saxulpb, Abbot of Medes-hamſted (7), was 
made Biſhop in Winfrid's room. But as the Chriſtians 
daily increaſed in Mercia, Ethelred, ſucceſſor to Wulfer, 
fodng, one Biſhop was not ſufficient for ſo large a flock, 
divided his kingdom into four Dioceſes, the Sees whereof 
were eſtabliſhed at Lichfield, Warce/ter, Hereford, and Lei- 
ceſter (8). Saxulph continued at Lichfield. Faddric was 
ſent to MWorceſler, but dying before he was conſecrated, 
Boſelus was put in his place. Cuthwin was Biſhop of 
Leicefler, and Putta of Hereford. After Cuthwin's death 
Leiceſler was united to Lichfield ; but ſome time aſter 
they were ſeparated again upon H7/frid's account, who 
was diſpoſſeſſed of the See of York, and held not this 
* Hedda ſucceeded Saxulph in the Biſhoprick of 
Lichfield (9). 

I paſs over in ſilence the particulars of no moment re- 
lating to the Mercian Churches, with the ſucceſſion of their 
Biſhops (10), to come at the change that happened in the 
reign of Offa, by the erecting of Lichfield into an Arch- 
biſhoprick. Offa, jealous of the authority exerciſed by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury over the Churches of Mercia, 
and having beſides a particular quarrel to Lambert who then 
filled the Archiepiſcopal See, reſolved to withdraw the 
Churches of Mercia from his juriſdiction. To this end, 
he privately follicited Pope Adrian I. to make the Biſhop of 
Lichfield an Archbiſhop, and the Biſhops of Mercia and 


680. 


Eaft- Anglia his Suffragans, The Pope willingly conſented Spelman 


to his requeſt, as glad of the opportunity, by obliging this 
Prince, to extend over the Church of England his juriſ- 
dition, which was not yet thorougly ſubmitted to, or at 
leaſt not to that degree he deſired. With this view he 
ſent Gregory Biſhop of Oftia, and Theophyla#t Biſhop of 
Todi, with the character of Legates to tranſact this affair, 
To prevent Lambert from taking meaſures to avoid the 
blow that was aiming at him, the ſending of theſe Leyates 
was pretended to be on account of calling Synods in Eng- 
land for confirming the Churches in the Faith. Upon the 
arrival of the Legates, Theophylaft ſtayed ſome time 
with Offa to concert meaſures how to accompliſh their de- 
ſigns, whilſt Gregory went on to Northumberland, where 
he convened a Symod, of which I ſhall ſpeak in another 
place. At his return to Mercia, the two Legates ſummon- 
ed.a national council of the ſeven kingdoms at Calcuith, 
where King a was preſent. After ratifying the Canons 
of the Northumberland. Synad, the erecting of Lichfield into 
an Arcbicpiſcopal See was propoſed. Lambert oppoſed it to 
the utmoſt of his power, but all in vain, The matter 
having been ſettled before-hand, the authority of Offa and 
the Legates bore down all oppoſition, Higbert, then Bi- 
ſhop of Lichfield was declared an Archbiſhop, and the Bi- 
ſhops of Mercia and Eaft- Anglia were made his Suffra- 
2 (11). He was prevented by death from receiving the 

all, but Adulph his ſucceſſor, had that honour from the 
Pope, who ratified what the council had done. Some are 
of opinion Offa purchaſed this favour with the tax of the 
Peter- Pence levied on Mercia and Eaft- Anglia : but this is 
only a groundleſs conjecture. Lichfield enjoyed the title of 
an Archbiſhoprick not above fourteen years. After the 
death of Offa and Egfrid his Son, Cenulph was ſo far pre- 
vailed upon by the prefling inſtances of the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, who repreſented to him, that accord- 
ing to the regulation of Gregory I, there ought to be but 
two Archbiſhops in England, that he wrote to the Pope 
with his own hand, to deſire him to put things upon the 
antient foot again. Adelard, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
took upon him the management of this affair at Rome, 
where (after a nine years ſollicitation) he obtained of Pope 
Leo III, that Mercia and Eaft- Anglia ſhould again be un- 
der the juriſdiction of the See of Canterbury. From that 
time to the reign of Egbert nothing remarkable relating to 
the Church happened in Mercia, except the Councils, of 
Which I intend to ſpeak gſewhere. 


1 (1) Maidulpb- Aldbelm-bury, by contraction Malmſbury, I. e. the tomb of Maidulph and Aldbelm. Rapin. Aldbelm was alive in Bede's time, 


5 C 19 
(a) Bede ſays, that upon his having preached to him the doctrines of a 
would embrace the Chriſtian Religion, 
(3) With all his Attendants, Bede, ibid. 
4 
ſtianity, lived in a manner unbecoming their 


+ © 21, 
G Or Ceadda. Bede. 
This was a very 
King Wul e's dom inions extended. Bede, I, 4- Co 3. 
(7 Afterwards Peterborough, 
9 


the Tax for building of Forts. Iagulpb, 
112 See them in Maimſb. de Geftis Pontif. Gervas, &c. 
11) Via. the Biſhops of # | 
P. 302. and Camden, 


even though he were not to have the 


— os of a Reſurrett jan, and future Immortality, he declared he 
young Princeſs in marriage. Bede, 1. 5. c. 21+ 


He ſeems to have acted upon another principle, if what Bede relates be true, that he hated and deſpiſed thoſe, who, after they had embraced Chri- 
ir protefſion ; ſaying, They were deſpicable wretches, who would not obey their God in whom they believed, 


large Dioceſe, comprehending the country of the Mercians, Middle- Angler, and what was afterwards called Lincoln, For ſo far 


Ethelbald, King of Mercia, diſcharged all the Monafteries and Churches of his kingdom from all publick Taxer, Impoſitions, &e. except Pontage, 
p. 5. Spelman Conc, Vol. I. p. 259. 


» Leicefter, Sinacefter, Hereford, Helmbam, Dommuc. Vit. Offa apud Mat, Paris, Sex alſo Speln. Cone, Vol. I. 
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De HISTORYfENGLAN D. 


The Cnu RCH of ESSEX. 


M ELLITUS, one of the Miſſinaries ſent over to 
Auſtin, was the firſt that preached the Goſpel to the 
Enfl-Saxms, particularly at Lenden. As far as can be 
judged, he made no great progreſs among the people. 
Probably what ſucceſs he met with was entirely owing to 
the authority of Sebert King of Eſſex, and Ethelbert King 
of Kent (1); ſince upon their deaths, all the Zajt-Saxon 
Chriſtians fell back to Pagani/m, and expelled Mellitus (2), 
without ever admitting him any more. The converſion 
therefore of the Eaft-Saxms is not properly to be dated 
from this time, but rather from the reign of Sigebert the 
Good. This Prince living in ſtrict friendſhip with Oftoy 
King of Northumberland, and paying him frequent viſits, 
had the good fortune to be inſttructed in the knowledge of 
the Gospel at bis court, where he was baptized. He 
brought home with him Cedd, a Northumbrian Prieſt, of 
whom 1 have ſpoken before, and who being conſecrated 
Biſhop, heartily ſet about inſtructing the Ea/t-Saxons, a- 


mong whom in a ſhort time he made a very great pro- 


greſs (3). He was the only Sco/chman that aſter the coun- 


cil of J/hithy was unwilling to leave his flock, though the. 


controverſy about Eafter was decided contrary to his Opi- 
nion. Nay, he went ſo far as to blame Colman and the 
reſt of his countrymen, for deſerting their flocks for a mat- 
ter of ſo little moment. His ſtrict adherence to eccieſiaſti- 
cal diſcipline was the occaſion of Sjgebert's death, or at leaſt 
was pretended to be fo, as was faid in the hiſtory of the 
kingdom of Eſſex. As Cedd went often to Northumber- 
land, where he had ſpent great part of his life, Adelwalt 
King of Deira, made him a preſent of certain lands lying 
near Le/tingham, where he founded a monaſtery, T hither 


' he uſed to retire and practiſe the greateſt Auſterities, Here 


alſo it was that he dicd of the plague after he had govern- 
ed the Church of He ſeveral years. Bede, who gives 
Cedd great encomiums, and mentions his auſtere way of 
living, takes occaſion from thence to ſay, that Fa/ting was 
religiouſly practiſed by all who pretended to any thing of 
a regular life, and adds, that ſome faſted every WY/edne/- 
day and Friday, till three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
Saxom Hemilies allo moſt earneſtly recommend Faſting ; but 
withal take care to warn Chriſtians againſt over-aQting 
their part in this reſpect, as ſome did, and talk very ratio- 
nally upon this article. 

After the death of Sigebert the Good, and Swithelm his 
brother, it happened that in the reign of Sebba and Siger 
the plague raged terribly in the kingdom of Z/ex, particu- 
larly at London. Siger being perſuaded that the plague was 
ſent upon the E/ Saxoms, as a puniſhment from the Gods 
for abandoning the religion of their anceſtors, returned 
to idolatry, and drew after him thoſe of his ſubjects who 
had not been thoroughly converted. But Sebba ſtedfaſtly 
adhered to the Chriſtian Religion. J/ulpher King of Mer- 
cia, on whom theſe two Princes were then in dependance, 
having been informed of what paſſed in Eſſex, ſent thither 
Jaruman his Biſhop to endeavour to reſtore the Eaft Sax- 
ons to the way of truth. Jaruman's pains were crowned 
with ſo good ſucceſs, that the people at length returned to 
the Faith. Shortly after J/ulpher, who acted as he pleaſed 
in the Kingdom of Ver, gave the firſt inſtance of Simom 
in England, by ſelling the Biſhoprick of London to Wina, 
who had been driven from Vincheſter. He governed the 
Church of Eſſex till his death in 675, His ſucceſſor was 
Erkemuald, famous for his great affection to the city of 
London, as well as for the holineſs of his life, on account 
of which he was enrolled in the catalogue of the Saints. 
After his death a great conteſt aroſe between the Canons of 
St. Paul's at Londen, and the Monks of Barking, who 
ſhould bury him. The firſt carried their point, and in- 
terred him in their Cathedral, where it is affirmed he 


wrought ſeveral miracles (4). It will be needleſs to carry 
down the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops of London to the diſſo- 
lution of the Heptarchy, ſince nothing remarkable hap- 
pened concerning them (5). 


The CHURCH of EAsT-ANGLIA. 


9 0 H E firſt converſion of the Eaft- Angles is ſaid to be in 

the reign of Redawald ; but by whom is not known, 
There is reaſon to believe, that during this Prince's life 
the Chriſtian Religion made no great progreſs in E- An- 
glia. All that can be probably conjectured is, that Reds- 
wald, out of reſpect for Ethelbert King of Kent (at whoſe 
court ſome ſay he was baptized) gave leave to ſome of 
Auſtin's companions to preach in his dominions, and per- 
ſecuted not thoſe who had a mind to embrace the Goſpel, 
What is ſaid of his ſuffering the true God and the Pagan 
deities to be worſhipped in the famE temple, ſeems to in- 
fer that he was not himſelf a Chriſtian (6), and that the 
number of converts in Zaſt- Anglia was very inconſidera- 
ble. Thus much at leaſt is certain, Chriſtianity flouriſh- 
ed not in that kingdom, in his or his Son Erpwald's 
reign (7). And therefore we can't be greatly miſtaken in 
placing the converſion of the Eaft-Angles in the reign of 
Sigebert, ſucceſſor to Erpwald. 

Sigebert, who had ſpent great part of his time in France, 
where he had been baptized, was thoroughly inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian Religion. When he returned to England to 
take poſſeſſion of the crown, he brought along with him a 
Burgundian Prieſt, named Felix, whom he got to be con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Canterbury, Felix, upon his arrival in 
Eaft- Angha, uſed his — endeavours to bring back to 
the right way ſuch as were gone aſtray, and inſtruct thoſe 
that had not yet any knowledge of the truth. His endea- 
vours met with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time he had 
the pleaſure to ſee the Eaft- Angles come in crowds to be 
baptized. In the mean time, Sigebert knowing nothing 
would make more for the benefit of his ſubjects, than per- 
manent and continual inſtructions to confirm them in the 
Faith, erected ſchools, after the manner of thoſe he had 
ſeen in France (8) Some will have it (9) that the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge owes its original to theſe ſchools ; but 
this opinion ſeems not to be well grounded, 

Whilſt Sigebert was thus employed in works of piety, 
he received farther aſſiſtance from one Furſeus an Iri/b 
Monk, who preached to the Eaft- Angles with good ſuccels. 
Bede gives him an extraordinary commendation ; attributes 
ſeveral miracles to him, and aſſures us he was, like St. 
Paul, wrapt up into Heaven, This ſame Furſeus built a 
monaſtery at Cnebersburgh (10), which was largely endow- 
ed at ſeveral times by the Kings of ZEa/t- Anglia. The 
troubles that aroſe after $igebert's reſigning the crown, ob- 
liged Furſeus to retire into France, where he founded the 
monaſtery of Lagny in the juriſdiction of Meaux. 

Felix was Biſhop of the Eaft- Angles ſeventeen years; 
his See was fixed at Dummoc, a little town by the Sea-ſide, 
now called Dunwich (11). Here it was he had the ſatiſ- 
faction to convert and baptize Cenowalch King of 1//:/ſex, 
who had fled for refuge into Eaft- Anglia, Felix was ſuc- 
ceeded by Themas a deacon of his Church ; after him came 
Berchtgiſtus, ſirnamed Boniface, whom Biſus ſucceeded. 
Biſus being grown old and inhrm, Becca and Badwin were 
made his aſſiſtants, and Eaft- Anglia divided into two Dio- 
ceſes. Becca reſided at Dummoc, and Badwin at Elmbam, 
a poor village now in 4 * Theſe two Biſhopricks con- 
tinued in being, till the Danes becoming maſters of Za/t- 
Anglia, they both lay vacant tor above one hundred years. 
After which the Dioceſe of Dummoc was united to that of 
Elmbam : From whence the Epiſcopal See was removed to 
Thetford (12), and afterwards to Norwich (13), where it 
remains to this day, , 


(1) This King Ethelbert ſounded the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, about the year 610, See Steto's Survey, I. 3. p. 141, Bede, I. 2. e. 3. Mealnſh. 


p. 235. 
(2) In the year 614, 


= h others ſay it was done ty King Sebert. See Hipgden Polychron, p- 227, 228. f 
r 12a, with the aſſiſtance of King Etbelbert, founded a Church and Monaſtery near London, in a place called Thorney ; which 


:cated to St. Peter: As it lay Weſt of London, it came afterwards to be called Weſtminſter, Malmſs. p. 235. See Stow's Survey, 1.6. | 
*. He boik * Churches, Bede, I, * c. 28. He taught and baptized chiefly at Ithanceſſer, near the river Pent, ſuppoſed to be about St. Peter's 


on the Wall in Dengy- Hundred ; and at Tila 
ſeries, or rather Schools, there. See Bede, 


3. e. 22. Camden, in Eſſex. 


77 or Tilbury, near the Thames. One may infer from Bede's words, that he erected ſome kinds of Mona- 


Huntingd. p. 333. Brompton, &c. 


(4) In regard of the miracles wrought at his tomb, as was generally believed, the Corpſe was encloſed in a very rich Shrine, and a great many offerings 


of value made at it. In the year 1386, Rebert Braybroke Biſhop of Londen, made a Conſtitution for the revival o 


St. Erkexzovald's holy-day, which of late 


had been neglected. The ſolemnity was kept upon the laſt day of April. Dugdale's Hiſl, of St, Paul's, p. 20, 181+ 


(5) De geftis vel ſepulchris ne verbum quidem. Malmſs, p. 236. 


6) Some ſay he was baptized in the court of Erhelbert King of Kent. Rapin, 
75 * embraced Chriſtianity at the perſuaſion of King Edwin, Bede, 1,2, c. 15. | 


t maſters in them, as there was in thoſe of Kent, Bede, I. 3. c. 18. ou 
8 Palders Virgil, 3 Bayle, &c. ate of this opinion ; But their authority is much weakened by the ſilence of Bede, Florence of Worcefter, 


Malmſbury and Huntingdon, who make no mention of Cambridge. 
Now Burgb-Caſtle in Suffolk. 
fo It is in S. el, and is ſald to have had fifty Churches. Camden, 
12) Theedford, i. e. the Ford of the People, in Nor folk, 


(1g) Norwich, i. e. the North-Caftle. | Mic ſignifying among other things a Caſtle, 


Vol. I. 


B. de, J. 2. 
C. 15. 
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Bede, ib d. 
and J. 3. 
c. 18. 


. 
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J. 3. © 16 


Malmſb. 
G. Pontiſ. 


The Comcils of the HR ARCH. 


There is no occaſion to add any thing to what has al- 
ready been ſaid of the Council of I hitly or Streneaſhalh, 
and the other Synods that were held upon Miirid's ac- 
count. 
In 673, Theodorus, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, convened ron 
a national Synod at Hertford, at which were preſent all the Ay rn 


Book III. 77 


The CHURCH of SUSSEX. 


Bede, I. 4. T7 is no wonder the kingdom of Su/zx continued fo 


b. 13. long after the reſt in an idolatrous ſtate, ſince it was in 


ſubjection to Weſſex, where the Goſpel was not preached Engliſh 1 with a great number of other Ecclefrafticks, Weinen 
till forty years aſter the arrival of Auſtin. If we may cre- The Archbiſhop, who was preſident, put the queſtion to Conc. Voll. 


dit the author of the Life of Wilfrid Biſhop of York, the the Biſhops, whether they were willing, the Church * 


Eddius. 
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Bede, I. 4. 
c. 13. 


converſion of the South Saxons about the year 686, was 
owing to the diſgrace of that Prelate, who fled for refuge 
into their country. Adekwalch 1 of Suſſex, who re- 
ceived him into his protection, had already attempted the 
converſion of his Subjects, by founding a Monaſtery in his 
little kingdom (1); but his endeavours anſwered not ex- 
pectation. Perhaps Wilfrid himſelf would have found it a 
difficult matter to have made any impreſſion upon them, 
had not a favourable juncture unexpectedly paved the way 
for him. Not long after his arrival, the country being 
miſerably diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, he taught the 
inhabitants the art of fiſhing in the Sea, their skill before 


England ſhould be governed by the Canons of the antient 
Councils, To which they all having agreed, he produced a 
lift of the Canons, and pitching upon ten of them, ordered 
them to be read before the Council, and asked their con- 
ſent to each of them, 


I. That the Feſtival 0 Eafter might be uniformly kept Bede, l. 4. 
in all the Eng Churches, on the firſt Sunday after the full © ?' 


Moon in March. 
II. That no Biſhop ſhould encroach upon the juriſdiction 
of another. 


III. That Biſhops ſhould not meddle with the temporal 


concerns of the Monaſteries. 


686, going no farther than the catching of Eels. This improve- 
ment greatly relieving them, wrought ſo upon their minds, IV. That no Monk ſhould have the liberty to quit his 
that they liſtened with the ſame attention to his inſtrufti- Monaſtery, without leave from the Abbot. 
ons about their ſpiritual, as they had before to thoſe about V. That it ſhould not be lawful for any of the Clergy to 
their bodily wants. But to compleat the matter, ſeaſona- abandon their Dioceſe, without the Biſhop's leave, and that 
ble ſhowers, after a three years drought, reſtoring to the they ſhould not be received into another Dioceſe, without 
earth its former fruitfulneſs, they were thoroughly con- a recommendation under the Biſhop's own hand. 
vinced that Wilfrid was an extraordinary perſon, and VI. That Biſhops and Clergy, who are out of their 
highly favoured by Heaven, At leaſt this is what the Dioceſe, ought not to execute any part of their func- 
writer of his Life would fain make us believe. J/i/frid per- tion, but ſhould be contented with an hoſpitable re- 
ceivirig the Chriſtians daily to encreaſe, eſtabliſhed his epiſ- ception. 
copal See at Selſey (2), a ſmall Peninſula given him by A- VII. That a Synod ſhould be convened twice a year. 
delwalkch. He founded there & Monaſtery alſo, which he This Canon was altered to once à year. 
furniſhed with the Monks he had brought with him from VIII. That the Biſhops ſhould take their places at 
Northumberland, Here he uſually reſided during the time Councils according to their ſeniority. 
of his baniſument. At length being recalled into his own IX. That new Sees ſhould be erected, as the number of 
Malmſb. country, Selſey remained a long while. without a Biſhop, Chriſtians increaſed. This was thrown out. 
og oatif. becauſe the Seuth-Saxons, after their becoming ſubject to X. That no marriage ſhould be annulled but on ac- 
the King of Mie, were put under the juriſdiction of the count of adultery, That if a Man put off his wife, he 
Biſhop of the #//ft-Saxoms. Some time after Veſſex be- ought not to marry another, but either be reconciled or 
ing divided into two Diaceſes, Suſſex was annexed to the live ſingle. 
See of Winchefter ; where it continued till a uad held in 
Il:ſſex, in the time of Daniel, decreed Suſſeæ ſhould be a Nine of theſe Canons being agreed to, the Council de- 
diſtin Dizceſe again, and the See fixed at Selſey as former- nounced Excommunication and Degradation upon all that 
ly. Edbert was the firſt Biſhop. His ſucceſſors reſided at ſhould infringe them, and then broke up. 
the fame place, down to the year 1070, when the 8e Baronius pretends, This Council was convened by the 
was removed to Chicheſter (3), where it continues to Pope's order, and that Theodorus preſided as Legate of the 
this day. Hey See. But when we examine the | or of his aſſer- 
As for the e of Wight, after it was converted by the tion, we find he builds it only upon Theodorus's faying in 
furious zeal of Cedwalla, it remained all along under the his harangue, at the opening of the council, that he was 
juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. conſecrated by the Pope (5), as if that were equivalent to his 
After this account of the moſt remarkable particulars re- being made Legate. Bede, Malmsbury, Florence of Mor- 
lating to the converſion of the Seven Kingdzms, it will be ce/ter, who ſpeak of this council, ſay not a word to ſup- 
neceſſary to take a general view of the Councilt held in port the Cardinals notion. 
England, during thoſe early times of the Church. Theodorus ſummoned another Council or Synod at Hat- The, Council 
field (6) in 680, at the requeſt of the Pope, who wanted Y * 
to know the ſentiments of the Church of England with re- „ = 
COUNGCIS &. ference to the Hereſy of the Monothelites (7), which then c., 15 & 18. 
| made a great noiſe in the world. The Pope had all the ſa- Spelman 
1 Have already ſpoken of the two Syneds convened upon tisfaction he deſired, the Exgliſʒ being entirely free from erty 
Auſtin's requeſt, in order to endeavour to bring the Bri- that error. This Synod received the five firſt general Coun- 
tons to the obedience of the P Though theſe were not cilt (8), together with the Synad held juſt before at Rome, 
properly Engliſh, but rather Britzh Councils, I ſhall not againſt the Manothelites. | 
however paſs them over without making this one obſerva- The next council was convened at Becanceld in 694 (9), JJ. cre I 
8 tion. Bede, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory tells us, that Auſtin by Withred King of Kent, who preſided himſelf, the coun- of Poo 


required of the Britiſh Biſhops theſe four things (4): That cil being compoſed of the Clergy and Nobility. The Con- ,, * 


9s 


they would celebrate the Paſchal Feaſt the ſame day with 
the — : That they would conform to the ceremo- 
nies practiſed by the Church of Rome in adminiſtring Bap- 
tiſm : That they would aſſiſt the Roman Miſſionaries in con- 
verting the Saxons : That they would ſubmit to the Papal 
Authority, Had Auftin equally inſiſted on theſe four Arti- 
cles, Bede would naturally have related the ſentiments of 
the Britih, concerning the three fi, and yet we find he 
ſpeaks only of the laſt. Hence we may conclude, that this 
was the main point, and what Auſtin chiefly dwelt upon. 
For the ſame reaſon alſo the Abbot of Banger anſwered 
only to this point, being very ſenſible, that was the prin- 


ſtitutions were all drawn up in the form of a Charter, 
wherein the King granted ſeveral privileges to th: Church, 
particularly an exemption from the payment of taxes 
and other W and Incumbrances incident to a Lay. fte. 
He declares moreover that the Church has power to govern 
her own body, the Preri ative Royal not reaching to reli- 
gious matters. This article has given occaſion to ſome to 
call in queſtion the genuineneſi of this council (10). They 
object, for inſtance, that the five Abbeſſes, who ſubſcribed 
this charter, not only ſigned before all the Priefts, but alſo 
before Botred a Biſhop, contrary to all precedent, On 
the other hand, others (11) ate as zealous in the defence of 


Cipal thing in diſpute. it, as makiag for the independency of the Church. It 


8 At Boſenbam, where Bede ſays, one Dicul a Scotchman with five or fix Monks lived, but could not prevail with the South Saxons to turn Chriſtians. 
2) 1. e. Seal. The ruins of this City are to be ſeen at Low-water. It contained, when it was given to Wilfrid, eighty-ſeven families · Bede, 


c. 13. 

77 Cn Cefter, i, e. the City of Ciſſa, the Son of Ella, firſt King of Suſſex. 

(4) Bede mentions only the 4 firſt : But that there was another required of the Briti Biſhops is evident from hence, that Bede relates only the An- 
that was given to the fourth article, by thoſe Biſhops, See Bede, |. 2. c. 2. 

(9 Ego quidem Theodorus, quamvis indignus, ab Apoſtolici ſede deftinatzs Dorovernenſis Ecclefize Epiſcopus, are Bede's words, 1. 4. c- 5. 
Now Bifhop's-Hatfield in Hertfordſhire. | 

(7) They held that Chrift had but one Will. 

($) T he Council of Nice in 325, of Conflantinople in 381, of Epbeſus in 431, of Chalcedon in 451, and of Conflantinophe in 553, 

(9) Suppoſed to be Beckenham in Kent. See Tyrr. Vol. I. p. 209- 

(10) Dr, Wake, our preſent Archbiſhop, has wrote aga inſt it, 2 the Church, &c. p- 149. 

(11) Collier defends it, p. 114. Feel. Hift, | 
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would carry me too far from my preſent deſign to examine 
the reaſons pro and con. It is ſufficient to acquaint the 

Reader there is ſuch a diſpute, 
e Council The next year the Synod of Berghamſted (1) was held in 
of Bergham- the reign of the ſame King. It was compoſed, like the 
— foregoing one, of Clergy and Laity. Its canons related 
79. chiefly to the Sin of adultery, and the privileges of the 
Vol. I. Clergy. As for adultery, it was enacted, that the offen- 
p- 194 der ſhould be put under penance; and if he refuſed to ſub- 
mit to that diſcipline, he ſhould be excommunicated, If 

he was a ſtranger, he was to forfeit one hundred ſhillings. 

As for the Clergy, it was decreed, that the Church ſhould 
be free and enjoy all her privileges, 

That the breachof the Church's peace ſhould be puniſh'd 
with a fine of fifty ſhillings (2). 

That the bare affirmation of the King or a Biſhop ſhould 
be equivalent to their oath, 

T hat if a Biſhop, Abbot, or Deaeon, is charged with 
any crime, and being brought to the altar, he declares ſo- 
lemnly, he ſpeaks the truth: This declaration ſhall be the 
ſame as his oath, 

That if any Clergyman ſhould be proſecuted, the cog- 
niſance of the cauſe belongs to the Church. 

Thus by degrees the Clergy obtained their privileges, 
which they have but too often abuſed (3). 

The two Councils that are pretended to be held at Lon- 
don and Alne (4) in 714, being looked upon by the beſt au · 
thorities as forged, it would be loſt time to ſay any thing 
of them. 

The Syned In 747 was held at Cleo or Clif (5) in the kingdom 
of Cloveſhoo, Of Kent a national Synod, at which Ethelbald King of Mer- 
747. cia was preſent, with twelve Biſhops, and a great number 
Malm. de of Lords. Cuthbert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
G. Pontif. preſident, read Pope Zachary's letter, wherein the Pope 
Spelm · Conc. admoniſhed the Engliſh to reform their lives, and threat- 
Vol. J. ned thoſe with excommunication that continued in their 
F. 242 wicked courſes. They drew up a body of twenty-eight 
Canons, moſt of them relating to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, 
the Government of Monaſteries, the Duties of Biſhops, and 
other Clergymen, the Publick Service, Singing Pſalms, Keep- 
ing the Sabbath, and other Holidays. I ſhall mention the 

three following ones, as containing ſomething particular, 

The Xth orders the Prieſts to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and to teach the people 
the Apo/iles Creed, and the Lord's Prayer in Enghſh. A- 

| greeable to this was Bede's advice to Egbert Archbiſhop of 

Bede, ro, Jork; that it was abſolutely neceſſary Chriſtians ſhould 

2d Eph, P" know what they ſaid when they prayed to God; and that 
they ſhould be inſtructed in their own native tongue, and 
therefore that he himſelf had tranſlated the Creed and the 
Lord's Prayer into Engliſh for the benefit of thoſe that did 
not underſtand Latin. 

The XXVIth warns Chriſtians from vainly imagining 
that by giving Alms they can compound for their fins, or 
diſpenſe with the Diſcipline of the Church. 

The XXVIIth was made upon the account of a rich 
Layman, who having been excommunicated, requeſted to 
be admitted again into the Church, upon his having pro- 
cured ſeveral perſons to faſt in his ſtead ; alledging that the 
Penance they had undergone in his name, was more than 
he could have done himſelf in three hundred years. The 
Canon declares with great indignation againſt this intolera- 
ble preſumption, ſince at that rate, the Rich might much 
more eaſily get to heaven than the Poor, contrary to the 
expreſs declaration of our Saviour, 

tek In this Canon we have the form of a Prayer for the 
p.253- Dead, which runs thus: O Lord, we beſeech thee, grant 
that the ſoul of ſuch a perſon may be ſecured in a flate F4 re- 
poſe, and admitted, with the reſt of thy Saints, into the re- 

gions of Light and Bliſs. 
The Ce? The Council of Calcuith or Calchite, held in 785, or ac- 
ef Calcuith. cording to others in 787, on account of erecting Lichfield 
785. into an Archbiſhoprick, ratified the Canons of a Synod that 
Spelman, had been convened juſt before in Northumberland. Gregory 
Ya. !. and Thecphylact, who preſided as the Pope's Legates, ac- 
* knowledged in their letter to the Pope, that they were the 
firſt that had been ſent into England with that character. 


(1) This was not Berkbamfted in Hertfordſhire, as ſome have imagined, but Berg bamſted, a Place in Kent, See Tyrr, Vol. I. p. 210. and Spelman Conc. 


Vol. J. p. 194- 
(2) The ſame as the King's. See Spelman, 


(3) Xth, XXVth, and XXVIIIth Articles, having ſomething particular in them, it will not be amiſs to lay them before the Reader. TI 
Xth runs thus: If, on Saturday Evening, after Sun · ſet; or Sunday Evening after the ſame time, a Servant or Slave ( Serwus ) ſhall do any ſervile work, 


Jet his maſter be fined eighty Shillings. 


XXVth. If a Lay-man kill a Thief, let him lie without any Wiregild, that is, without any ſatisfaction being made to the Thief's relations. 
XXVIIIch. If 8 wanders about, and does neither hollow nor ſound a Horn, he is to be accounted as a Thief, and to be either ſlain or baniſhed. 


Spelman Conc. Tom. I. p. 194— —197. 


9 
) Suppoſed to be Aulc ger in Worcefterſhire. See Spelman Cone, Vol. I. p. 212. a 
3 Cliff at Hoo, is a Town on a — Rochefler. But the preſence of the King of Mercia at this, and ſome other Councils, held at C low-ſboo, 


makes it ſuppoſed that it is the ſame with Abington in Berkſhire, about the middle of the Nation, antiently written Shoveſham by miſtake for Cv em 


or Cloveſhoo. 


6) Dileberch Biſhop Auguſtadenſs (or Hagulftadenſis) Eccleſia, figns before Eanbald his Metropolitan of York, 
oe About the _ _ — Monks of rn who, from the firſt time of their inſtitution were allowed to drink nothing but Milk or > 
obtained (through the means of King Ceolwwulf who was become a Monk of that Houſe) permiſſion to drink M ine or Beer, S. Dunelm, p. 139+ pelman 


Core. Vol. . p. 28 * 


(3) Nowcalled Finchley in the Biſhoprick of Durbam, Spelman Cong, Vol, I. p. 305+ 


Theſe are ſome of the Canons of the Synod of Northumber- 
land, ratified by the council of Calcuith. 


I. That all in holy orders ſtrictly adhere to the Council 
of Nice. 

IT. That Baptiſm is only to be adminiſtred at Eafter and 
Whitſontide, unleſs in caſe of neceſſity. That it is the duty 
of Godfathers to teach their Godchildren the Creed and the 
Lord's Prayer, both which all Chriſtians are obliged to have 
by heart. 

" VILL The antient privileges of the Church are carefully 
to be preſerved. 

This was a never-failing Canon in all the Councils, 

IX. The Prieſts are not to eat in private, unleſs indiſ- 
poſed. By this one would think the Clergy were not diſ- 
perſed in Pariſhes, but lived all in the Capital of the Dio- 
ceſe in common, 

The Xth forbids the Clergy to perform the divine Ser- 
vice without Stockings, and to uſe a Chalice or Pattin of 
Horn. 

The XIth exhorts Princes to govern their kingdoms b 
the directions of the Biſhops, to whom the power of bind. 
ing and wing is delivered. 

The XIIch excludes Baſtards from ſucceeding to the 
Crown, 

The XVth condemns marriages within the prohibited 
degrees. 

The XVIth makes Ba/tards, particularly the children 
of Nuns, incapable of inheriting. 

The XVIIch urges the payment of tithes from the au- 
thority of the law of Moſes. 

The XVIIIch preſſes a ſtrict performance of vows. 


Some irregularities in the Subſcription Lift in the ſeveral 
copies of the Canons of this counci (6), have cauſed the 
council itſelf to be called in queſtion. But I doubt whe- 
ther theſe irregularities are ſufficient to render the whole 
queſtionable (7). 

In 798 a Synod was held at Finchale in Northumberland 22, Synd of 
(8), by Eanbald Archbiſhop of York. The deſign of this Finchale, 
meeting was to make ſome regulations with regard to dif. Spelman, 
cipline : but here occaſionally the Archbiſhop ordered the F. 3% 316. 
Canons of the firſt five General Councils to be read, which 
were unanimouſly received, | 

The council held at Clove/boo or Chff in 800, under 73, gud of 
Adelard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was convened for the Cloveſhoo, 
recovery of certain Church-Lands uſurped by the Kings of 800. 
Mercia, 1d. p. 318, 

Three years after, another council was held at the ſame Arotber a 
place, wherein, according to Pope Lez's conſtitution, and 2%. 
with the conſent of Cenulph King of Mercia, the Arc- 803. 
biſhoprick of Lichfield was reduced to a Biſhoprick, as for- 14. p. 324. 
merly. 

In 816, Wilfrid Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſummoned n. Cuncit 
a council at Calcuith, at which Cenulph King of Mercia of Calcuith, 
and Monarch, was preſent, with all the Engi/h Biſhops 816. 
except thoſe of Northumberland. There are eleven ca- * m. 
nons drawn up by this Sad. whereof the IId and Vth ſeem 
to be the moſt remarkable. 

The IId orders all Churches to be conſecrated by the 

Biſhop of the Dioceſe, with the following Formaltties. 
The Biſhop ſhall bleſs the Fla Water, and fprinkle the 
Church with it, according to the directions of the Ritual. 
Then having conſecrated the Euchariſt, he ſhall put it in a 
Box with ſome Relicks to be laid up in the Church. In 
caſe there are no Relicks, the conſecrated Elements, being 
the Body and Blood of our Lord, ſhall be ſufficient, Eve- 
ry Biſhop ſhall be obliged to have drawn upon the Altar, 
or upon the Wall, the Figure of the Saint to whom the 
Church is dedicated. 

The Vth declares againſt allowing all Scotchmen to bap- 
tize, or read the divine ſervice in England. 4 

There is mention of two Councils more convened in 
Mercia in the reign of Bernulph, one in 821, and the 0- Spelman, 
ther in 824. Probably the firſt is a forgery ; but they are f 33%» 33 
both of ſo little conſequence, as not to be worth taking 
notice of, 
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the Engliſh Church, with a few remarks that may 
ſerve to give a juſt notion of the thing. It is a great 
miſtake to imagine, the Primitive Church of the En- 
gliſb correſponded in all points with the Church founded 
by the Apoſtles immediately after our Saviour's death. 
he Chri/tian Church, in her infancy, was r with- 
out ſpot or wrinkle ; but in proceſs of time, ſhe loſt by de- 
grees ſomething of her primitive purity. From the days 
of the Apo/tles to the VIIth century, errors and abuſes 
crept in, which ſtrangely disfigured her, and which daily 
increaſed during the VIIIth and IXth centuries, ſo that 
true religion by little and little degenerated into ſuperſti- 
tion, Our idea therefore of the primitive Church of En- 
zland muſt be conformable to the ſtate of the Chriſtian 
Church at that time. I ſhall not here undertake to-ſhow 
wherein thoſe mnwvations in the doctrines and ſervices of 
the Church conſiſted ; but content myſelf with obſerving 
the Chriſtian Church, at the time of the converſion of the 
Engliſh, was far gone from its original purity, It can't, 
for inſtance, be denied, that the Monks, who were grown 
exceeding numerous all over Chriſtendom, had introduced 
ſeveral religious practices that were not of divine or apeſto- 
lical inſtitution, as if our Saviour and his Apoſtles had for- 
got or neglected to give mankind full inſtructions in theſe 
matters, Theſe voluntary acts of devotion, tho' introdu- 
ced with a good intent, were now carried to ſo great a 
height, that the generality of Chriſtians looked upon them 
as the life and ſoul of religion, I ſhall not inſiſt any far- 
ther on this ſubject, ſince I have no deſign to enter into 
the controverſy, but only to make this obſervation, That 
the Engliſb converted in the VIIth century, are to be con- 
ſidered as in the ſame State with the reſt of the Chriſtian 
World at that time, ſeeing it was not in their power to 
know more than their maſters taught them. 

Auſtin and his companions were the firſt that preached 
the Goſpel to the Anglo-Saxons. However the honour of 
their converſion ought not to be aſcribed to them alone. 
The Scotch Monks of St. Columba had at leaſt as great a 
ſhare in it as the Aalians. For after theſe laſt had begun 
to make Converts, the new Chriſtians being ſunk again 
into idolatry, the Scotch Monks were the perſons that ſet 
them right again, or rather that converted them anew. 
This was the caſe in the kingdoms of Eſſex, Northum- 
berland, and Eaft- Anglia, as hath been related. As for 
the converſion of the Mercians, the Italian Miſſinaries 
had no hand in it at all. And yet Au/tin had run away 
with the honour of converting the Englih, when in the 
main the progreſs he made was not very conſiderable. 
'Tis true he preached to the Saxons of Kent, as Mellitus 
did to thoſe of Eſſex, and that with good ſucceſs, But 
then very probably this work was already begun, and 
even in great forwardneſs, when Auſtin arrived in England. 
It is hard to conceive how theſe Monks, who were forced 
to make uſe of interpreters, could poſſibly have converted 
ſuch numbers of Pagans, even to the baptizing ten thou- 
land in one day, in a few months after their arrival, if 
the Saxons had not been prepared before-hand. This con- 
jecture is farther confirmed by the letters of Gregory I. 
to Theodoric King of Auſtraſia, to Theodobert his brother, 
and to Queen Brunichild, to deſire them to affiſt Auſtin 
in his journey to England, The Pope tells them he was 
informed for certain that the Engliſh earneſtly deſired to 
turn Chriſtians, Now is it not evident, that, if they had 
a ſtrong deſite to embrace the goſpel, they were as good 
as half converted? There is great reaſon to preſume, King 
Ethelbert had already ſome liking to the Chriſtian Religion 
infuſed into him by his Queen, and eſpecially by Luid- 

bard, Biſhop of Soiſſons, who had attended her into Eng- 
land. This is what the author of The Hiſtory of St. Au- 


I SHALL cloſe my account of the Primitive State of 


ſtin's Monaſtery poſitively affirms; and Malmsbury fa 

little leſs, when he tells us, that Ethelbert was very del 
rous to hear what Auſtin had to propoſe. Beſides, if the 
perſon, character and conduct of Au/tin, are conſidered, 
it will be hard to believe, he made the progreſs aſcribed to 
him. Bede, who does not ſeem willing to lefſen his re- 
putation, ** nothing that is very apt to raiſe in us an 
eſteem for his preaching. Inſtead of imbelliſhing his hi- 
ſtory with the heads of Auſtin's firſt diſcourſe before Ethel- 
bert, he is contented with relating only the King's anſwer, 
This gives occaſion to ſuſpect, he was not over · ſatisfied with 
that harangue, Moreover, the queſtions which Au/tin 
wanted the Pope to ſolve, do not much redound to his ho- 


nour. This, no doubt, was the reaſon why Bede abridged - 


them as much as poſſible, even to the rendring them 
ſometimes ſo obſcure, that the meaning of the queſtion 
muſt be learnt by the anſwer, 

To theſe conſiderations may be added, that Auſtin in 
the height of his ſucceſs, for which he is fo greatly ho- 
noured, eftabliſhed but two Biſhops only, Juſtus at Ro- 
cheſter, and Mellitus at London, though the Pope had ex- 
preſly ordered him to ſettle Biſhops where-ever there ſhould 
be occaſion, This is a clear evidence, that the progreſs 
aſcribed to him was not ſo conſiderable as Gregory ima- 
gines, But what can one think of this ſame Auſtin, who 
the very firſt year deſerts his miſſion, and goes to Arles to 
get himſelf conſecrated Archbiſhop, when as yet there was 
but a handful of Chriſtians in England, or rather in the 
alone kingdom of Kent? To what end the title of Arch- 
biſhop and Primate, at a time when there was not ſo much 
as one Biſhop in being ? What can one think moreover 
of the Pope's anſwer to him concerning the Biſhops of 
Gaul, That he allows him no manner of jur iſdict ion over 
them? May it not be preſumed, that Auſtin, not content 
with the Primacy of Great-Britain, wherewith the Pope 
had honoured him, wanted to extend his juriſdiction over 
Gaul too? In fine, what can one think of Gregory's let- 


ter to him, exhorting him not to be elated at the Gift of 


Miracles God had beſtowed on him, unleſs Au/tin had 
fent him word he had wrought ſeveral? But what were 
theſe miracles? Would Bede, who has carefully related 
thoſe of Adian, Finan, Furſeus, and the other Scotch 
Monks, whom he looked upon as Schiſmaticks, have 
omitted thoſe of Auſtin? And yet he gives us only one, 
and that of a later date than Gregory's letter, and the 
moſt ſuſpicious that ever was, ſince by the confeſſion of 
the ſame hiſtorian, it was wrought in order to bring the 
Britons to the obedience of the Pope? What opinion can 
one have of Auftin, when it is conſidered with what zeal 
he laboured to reduce the Britons under the juriſdiction of 
the See 4 Rome, whilſt five Saxon kingdoms were ſuffered 
to grovel in darkneſs and idolatry ? To what purpoſe did 
he complain to the Pope of the want of /abourers in fo 
8 an harye/t, if he did not employ thoſe he already 

? And if he did employ them, where are the fruits of 
their labours? What were their names? Where did the 
preach the goſpel? No hiſtorian fays a word of theſe 
things; and except Fuſſus and Mellitus, who preached at 
Rochefler and Londen, it is not known where he ſent his 
companions, who according to the geaeral opinion, were 
forty in number. 

Again, the Converts made by thefe 7akan Monks 
were not, tis to be feared, well grounded in their re- 
ligion. This is a natural inference from the apoſta 
of the people of Ee, Eaft- Anglia, Northumber, 
end Kent itſelf, at a time when, had they been true 
Chriſtians, they would have given marks of the hig 
zeal. This makes one think, their conver/fon was with- 
out any previous inſtruction, and rather the effect of 
fear or complaiſance to their Kings, than of a thorough 
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perſuaſien and knowledge of the truth. It is therefore 
ſurprizingly ſtrange, that the Converſion of the Engli/bſhould 
be aſcribed to Au/tin, rather than to Aidan, to Finan, to 
Colman, to Cedd, to Diuma and the other Scotch Monks, 
who undoubtedly laboured much more abundantly than he. 
But here lies the caſe. Theſe 4% had not their Orders 
from Rome, and therefore muſt not be allowed any ſhare in 
the glory of this work. 

Let us now reflect a little on the manner of the conver- 
ſion of the Engliſh. In the beginning of Chriſtianity, and 
even for the firſt three hundred years, the converts gene- 
rally conſiſted of people of the lowe/? rank, and we hear 
of nothing but Perſecution and Death from the Princes and 
Magiſtrates. Whereas in England, the Kings were the 
firſt that embraced the Faith, and by their authority and 
example induced their ſubjects to do the fame, In the be- 
ginning of the Church of England, we meet with no Mar- 
tyrs, except the two Sons of Mulpher King of Mercia, 
whoſe ſtory is of very doubtful authority. Whence 
could proceed this difference between the Church founded 
by the Aps/tles themſelves, in ſo many parts of the world, 
and That founded in England in the VIIth Century? 
What is the reaſon the Devil leſs vigorouſly obſtructed the 
converſion of the Engliſh, than That of ſo many other na- 
tions, during the life and after the death of the Apoſtles ? 
Theſe things afford matter for many reflections, which I 
ſhall not here enter into, but leave to the conſideration of 
the reader. I ſhall only remark, that the eaſe wherewith 
the converſion of the Engliſh was brought about, extremely 
weakens the force of the argument drawn in favour of the 
Chriſtian Religion, from the perſecutions of the Roman Em- 

rors. 

Lei a Man conſider, ſays a famous writer, the eſtabliſb- 
ment of Chriſtianity, that a religion ſo contrary to nature (I), 


ſhould make its way in the world, by ſuch mild and gentle 


means, without any violence or conſtramt, and yet ſhould be ſo 


firmly rooted withal, that it was not in the power of the 


moſt barbarous torments to compel the Martyrs ta renounce their 
Faith ; and that all. this ſhould be done not only without the 
aſſiflance of any Prince, but in direct oppeſition to all the Kings 
of the Earth, &c. It is eaſy to ſee this argument loſes 
much of its ſtrength when applied to the converſion of the 
Engliſh. 

What till affords further matter for our wonder is this: 
The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ſpeaks of ſeveral Saints in diffe- 
rent parts of the world ; but withal tells us, that ſcarce one 
of them eſcaped being terribly perſecuted, or even loſing 
his life in the cauſe of Truth, Whereas in England 
alone, we find in the ſpace of two hundred years an in- 
credible number of Men and J/omen Saints, who never 
knew what Perſecution meant. Moreover, if Hiſtorians 
may be credited, theſe Saints, for the moſt part, were en- 
dued with the gift of Miracles, though the ſwift progreſs of 
the Goſpel ſeemed to render them of little uſe. But what 
is more; a conſiderable number of theſe ſame Saints were 
Kings, Queens, Princes, Princeſſes, or perſons of the higheſt 
birth and ſtations. In the Periad abovementioned we have 
ſeven Kings and ſeven Queens, together with eight Princes, 
and fixteen Princeſſes, diſtinguiſhed with the title of 
Saints: Beſides ten Kings and eleven Queens, who re- 
ſigned their Crowns to turn Monks, and who, according to 
the notions of thoſe days, might well be ranked in the 
number of the Saints, If it be asked, whence is it that 
in the VIIth and VILIth Centuries it was fo eaſy for the 
Great to procure a Saintſbip, I can alledge no other reaſon, 
but that San#ity conſiſted then in enriching the Churches 
and Monaſteries, which the Rich were much better able to 
do than the Poor. 

The Engliſh were no ſooner converted, but innumera- 
ble miracles were wrought among them. They were fo 
much in vogue during the two forementioned Centuries, 
that one or other happened (if I may fo ſay) every day. 
Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory is full of them ; for he was 
exceeding credulous in ſuch matters, as well as Gregory I, 
whoſe Faible in that reſpeR is viſible in his works, It 
is no wonder therefore the Miſſionaries he ſent into Eng- 
land ſhould take after him, or that the Zngiþ ſhould be 
as eaſy of belief as their Teachers. The Benedictine Monks 
were the perſons that ſet all theſe Miracle on foot: Some 
out of pure ſimplicity, others with deſign to attract to the 

Moenaſteries the liberalities both of High and Low. Before 
the Benedictines were ſpread over the Ifland, the Monks of 
St. Columba, leſs given to gain and worldly views, attended 
wholly to the ſervice of God in the places where they lived 
in common. But the Benedict ines never reſted till they had 
procured great numbers of Monaſterics with large reve- 
nues, and cauſed the Papal Authority to be recognized 


throughout the ſeven kingdoms. 


This by the By ſuppoſes the Chriſtian Religion in its primitive State to 


the s, For ſurely nothing worſe can be ſaid of Revealed Religion, 


Te HISTORYf ENGLAND. 


It was not however without great difficulty that the 
Popes extended their juriſdiction over the Northumbrians 
Pifts and Scots, though the Roman Prizfls and Monks la- 
boured at it inceſſantly; The northern nations could not 
conceive the neceſſity of owning the Biſhop of Rome for 
univerſal Biſhop ; and it is certain, before the Synod of 
Whitby, the Britons, Pitts, Scots, Iriſh and Nrthumbrians 
unanimouſly declared againſt the Pope's authority. Bede 
fays as much, when he tells us, ſpeaking of King Ofeoy ; 
He was at length convinced, that the Church of Rome was; 
the true catholick and apoſlolical Church, though he had been 
educated m Scotland. As ſoon as this Prince was prevailed 
with, he did all he could to eſtabliſh the Papal Authority in 
his dominions ; and Scotland at laſt was carried away with 
the torrent, after Egbert an Engliſh Prieſt had gained the 
Monks of Jona. 

Upon the Zngih ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the 
Pope, all imaginable care was taken to keep them from 
falling off. One of the moſt effectual means made uſe of 
for that purpoſe, was, the not admitting into the govern- 
ment of the Church any but talian Prieſts or Monks, or 
Englih ones educated at Rome or in France, This is evident 
from the Vth Canon of the ſecond Council of Calcuith 
which forbids the allowing any Scotchman to perform 4 
vine ſervice in England, Bede plainly diſcovers the policy 
of Rome, when he ſays, the Pope ordered Abbot Adrian to 
attend Theodorus into England, that he might have an eye 
over him, for fear that Prelate, being a native of Cilicia 
ſhould introduce into the Church of England any thing con- 
trary to the cuſtoms of Rome, 

I have but one remark more to make relating to the 
doctrine of the Church of England in the VIIth and VIIIth 


Centuries, and the beginning of the IXth. It is a great 


miſtake to think the Articles of Faith in the Engliſh Chur 
were the ſame with thoſe in As Roman at this * For 
inſtance, it would be very wrong to imagine the Englih 
believed, at that time, the abſolute neceſſity of Baptiſm as 
the Romans do at this preſent. If this doctrine had been 
received among them, the Council of Calcuith would not 
have ordered that ſacrament to be adminiſtred only at Eaſter 
and M hitſentide. As far from the truth is it to believe the 
Engliſh worſhipped Images, The contrary is evident from 
a letter the famous Alcuin an Engliſhman wrote to Charles 
the Great concerning the ſecond Council of Nice, where 
Image-worſhip was carried to a monſtrous height. The ne- 
ceſſity of Prieſts living fingle, is alſo a doctrine unknown to 
the Church of England in thoſe days, fince it was not re- 
ceived there till at leaſt five hundred years after their con- 
verſion, To theſe I might add ſeveral other inſtances ; but 
as they are not peculiar to England, I ſhall only obſerve in 
general, that all the innovations in the doctrines of the 
Church of England, from the converſion of the. Engliſh to 
the Reformation, owe their original to Rome. 

I don't find the Church of England had any thing to do in 
the controverſies that were on foot in the Church during 
the VIIth and VIIIth Centuries. Among all the Councils 
convened in England within that ſpace, not one decreed any 
thing relating to the doctrines of Religion, except the H- 
nod of Calcuith, where the condemning the Monothelites, 
was ratified. Their way was to read the Canons of the 
General Councils, and agree to them. Thus during theſe 
two Centuries, it does not appear that the Church of Eng- 
land was troubled with Hereſies or Diſputes on the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion. In thoſe days, the Biſtops, 
Prieſis and Monks were more intent upon the ways and 
means of augmenting their revenues, than upon the ſtudy 
of divinity. There were ſome alſo that were diſtinguiſhed 
for holineſs of life, or for zeal in propagating the Goſpel. 
I have already mentioned ſome few ; but as I had not an 
opportunity of making them all known, I ſhall here ſubjoin 
a brief account of three or four that make a conſiderable 


figure in the Eccle/ia/tical Hiſtory of England. 


Egbert, an Engliſh Prieſt, . retiring into Ireland to fol- Ebert 


low his ſtudies, paſſed ſome time after into Scotland, where 


he prevailed with the Monks of Jona to receive the rules * 1. 3 
of the Order of St. Benedict, and acknowledge the papat I ;. c. » 


authority. Perhaps to this ſervice done the See of Rome, 
a good part of the encomiums beſtowed upon him are ow- 
ing. However this be, it is faid that havieg a deſign to 
go and preach the Goſpel to the German Saxons, he was 
diverted from his purpoſe by an expreſs order from heaven. 
But, as he had the converſion of that Nation very 
much at heart, he pitched upon Milbrad to go in his 


place. 


Il illrod being arrived in Germany, Pipin, Mayor of the 692. 
Palace of France, ſent him into Friefland, which he had . 
lately ſubdued, to preach the Goſpel. After i ilbrod nr 


0. i, 


q | 
be clogged with all thoſe Al ſurdities it now labours under, particularly among 


than that it is contrary to Nature, Senſe or Reaſon, 5 | 
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fome ſtay therrg he took a Journeg to Re, where mam. Tt is ſaid he was the Son of a Cartwright, and that 
i pas confecrna by Pope: Sxgiu: 1, Biſhop of the Frie- the Archbiſhops of Mentz for that reaſon — Wheels in 
le fed his S at Utrecht, of which he was mo oy Boniface was barbarouſly murdered by the 
firſt Biſhop,” 1 FP agans in Friefland in 754 (1). 54. 
" 5 e an Engliſh Benedittine Monks uns ſent into Ger- = Guthlack (2) was the 25 9 in England, He made 9. 
many; where he men che Name of Zawface. His preach- choice, for his Retirement, of a Fenny Place in Mercia, 754. 
ing having met wich great Succeſs, he was made the firſt called Croylang, where the famous Monaſtery of that name tngulph, 
Archbiſhop of Aua, and the Pope Legate for all Ger- was afterwards built (3). 


(1) Pits be was of "Royal Extraction. There is a Collection of his Letters extant, particularly his Letter to Etheldred King of Mercia, publiſh'd 
at 9 — by rius, D Pine Cent. VIII. f ; 

2} He had been/a Soldier ſeven Years, and out of Humanity us d to return the Enemy a third part of the Plunder taken from them. 

ue Tranſlator deſigns to take notice of all the Hiſtorians omitted by Rapin, be begins with 

NNIUS, Abbot of , ; ſuppoſed to be one of the fifty Monks that eſcaped, when twelve hundred of their Brethren were ſlain by Adelfrid K ing 

of Northumberland / = fon Fel, N Year 620 tho it is ſaid in the beſt Copies of his Book, that he wrote in $50, in 24 Mervini Regis. There 
2 thing bliched 0 : c Hiſtoria 9 2 | 
N Nett oe him comes BDE, who wrote 1 Tecleſſaſtical Hiſtory of England, from Fulius Caeſar's Invaſion, to the year of our Lord 741, at the Requeſt 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


B OO R N. 


Origin of the Danes. Their continual Irruptions from the Reign of Egbert to Edward the 
Martyr, with whoſe Reign this Book concludes. A particular and curious Account of the 
Laws and Cuſtoms introduc d by Alfred the Great, which are the Baſis of the preſent 
Laws of England. The State of the Church and Religion, from Egbert to Edward the 
Martyr incluſive. | | 2 


/ 


x Nea >NG LAND now grown more pow- In the reign of Eric the ſixth King of the Goths (2) 
2 


N 2 2Erful by theUnion of the ſeven King- - Gothland was become ſo exceeding populous, that the 
doms, ſeemed to be better ſecured Country was unable to maintain its Inhabitants. 'To re- 
than ever from foreign Invaſions. medy this Inconvenience, which daily increaſed, Eric was 
And yet, preſently after this Union compelled to ſend away part of his Subjects to ſeek their 
it was, that the Danes began their ' fortune in the neighbouring Iſles (3). Theſe Colonies at 
Deſcents with a Fury, equal to that length not only peopled the Iſlands, but alſo Futland on 
| wherewith the Engl; themſelves had the Continent, formerly known by the name of Cimbrica 
N= formerly attacked the Britons, For Cherſoneſus, The People thus ſpread over the Ifles and 1, 
| above two hundred Years theſe new Enemies were ſo obſti- the Cherſoneſe, acknowledged above ſeven hundred Years Ken 
nately bent upon the ruin of the Iſland, that it can't be con- the Kings of Gothland for their Sovereigns. Humel the 
ceived, either how their Country could ſupply them with ſixteenth King of the Goths, firſt made them independent, 
Troops ſufficient for ſo long and bloody a War, or the En- by letting them have for their King, Dan his Son, from 
gliſb hold out againſt ſo many reiterated Attacks. This War whom Denmark received its name (4). Norway alto very 
is to be the chief ſubject of our fourth Book, and of great probably was peopled by Gothic Colonies, ſince it remain - 
part of the fifth, But before I enter upon particulars, it ed a long while under the Dominion of the Kings of Geth- 
will be neceſſary to premiſe ſome account of theſe Danes, land. In proceſs of time, and after many Revolutions, 3 unge 
who in the IXth Century became ſo formidable to all Eu- Norway was governed by Judges independent of Gothland, cus. 
rope, and eſpecially to England. till about the end of the IXth Century, when it became 
origin of the Scandia or Scandinavia (1), ſituated in the North of Eu- ſubje& to a King. 
Danes, rope, contains a Tract of Land in length from North to he Danes and Norwegians, being thus ſeparated from 
South about four hundred Leagues, and in breadth from their Anceſtors the Goths and Swedes, became fo powerful 
Eaſt to Weſt about one hundred and fifty. If the nor- as to be in condition to make head againſt them both in 
thern Hiſtorians are to be credited in what they ſay of the ſeveral Wars. The ſituation of their Country, and the 
Origin of their Anceſtors, this Country was peopled ſoon great plenty of all things neceſſary for building and equip- 
after the flood, by two Nations, or rather two branches ping a Fleet, ſoon made them ſuperior at Sea to all their 
of the ſame Nation, I mean, the Goths and Swedes, who Neighbours. In time, they * all their naval For- 
founded two large Kingdoms in this part of the World. ces in plundering of Ships, and ravaging the Coaſts of Eu- 
From theſe two Nations, who were ſometimes united and rope. France, England, and the Low Countries, were moſt 
ſometimes divided, ſprung, as they ſay, all thoſe Colonies, expoſed to their Robberies. For above one hundred and 
which after the decline of the Roman Empire, over-ran the fifty Years the Sea was covered with Daniſh Pyrates. They 
reſt of Europe. But without ſtaying to examine, whe- were grown ſo powerful, that Charles the Great could ne- 
ther all they advance concerning the Conqueſts of theſe ver ſubdue the Saxons, whilſt aſſiſted by the Danes. Hiſ- 
Adventurers is built -on good 8 I ſhall take them tory obſerves, that this Emperor having ſent his Son Pepm 
for Guides in what they ſay of thoſe that remained in the to make War upon the Saxons, this Prince was preven 
northern Countries. in his deſigns by Gothric King of Denmar#s ſending ® 


1) It contain'd Norway, with as much of Scveden as lay Weſt of the of Bothnia, It was alſo called Baltia, whence the Battick Sea. 
8 They pretend he was Cotemporary with Terab, Abraham's Father. Rapin. * 
(3) As in thoſe days none had a permanent Intereſt in Land, which was canton'd out to the People to be poſſeſſed for one Year only, it was 

by Lot, who were to leave their Country to go in queſt of new Habitations, Cf, de Bel, Gal, I. 6. e. 20. P. Warnfrid, ds Geftis Longobard. c. a. 
(4) Dan, according to northern Hiſtorians, was Cotemporary with Gideon, Rapin. | 
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Book IV. ( 


J 


reinforcement of Hon on board three hundred Veſſels. A 
northern Hiſtorian affirms, that Charles the Great was ne- 


\ Magous, vet better pleaſed than at the news of Gethric's death,  hay- 
|.17.6.1- ing deſpaired of accompliſhing his ends, as long as, that 


Prince was alive, a t % 

As People encreaſe and multiply exceedingly in cold 
chuntries, it often happened that Denmark an W eu 
were overſtocked with Inhabitants, and therefore forced, 


in order to make room for the reſt, to ſend away large Ce- 


mics. Their natural Inclination to a Sea-faring Life made 
theſe Colonies readily abandon their Country, as it procured 
them greater Liberty of roving and playing the Pyrate, 
on pretence of looking out new Habitations, This. was 
chiefly the riſe of thoſe Pyracies committed by the Danes 
and Nerwegians, in the IXth Century, in France, England, 
the Low-Countries and Germany, The great Booty the 
firſt Adventurers brought off, tempted. the richeſt and moſt 
powerful of their Countrymen to try their Fortune in the 
ſame manner. They entered into Aſſociations, and fitted 
out large Fleets to go and ravage foreign Countries. Theſe 
Aſſociations were much of the ſame. nature with thoſe en- 
tered into now a-days-in time of war, by the inhabitants 
of the Sea- port Towns in France and Flanders, and always 


by the Corſairs of Barbary. In ſhort, they were fo uſed to 
"that the Englih and Danyb Hiſtorians give very contra- 


this gainful way of trading, that very conſiderable Fleets 
were put to ſea, They had the Authority of their Kings 
for what they did, who, having ve a ſhare in the ſpoils, 
provided them with Admirals and Generals, and when a 
conſiderable Booty was in view, made no ſcruple even to 
command them in- Perſon. Theſe are the Fleets that made 
ſuch Devaſtations in ſeveral parts of Europe, and cauſed the 
Inhabitants of France, England, and the Low-Countries, 
to make fad Lamentation for the miſeries brought upon 
them by the northern Nations (1). They were called in 
France, Normans, that is to ſay, Men of the North ; but 


in England, they were generally ftiled Danes or Goths. 


Ng. de Hov. 


EGBERT, 


rft King o 
em 


828. 
Tyrrel. 
5254 


There is no doubt but the Swedes and Goths very often 


— 
* 


— 49 with the Danes in order to go ſhares in the Booty. 


ay, it appears that the Frieſſanders were concerned with 
the Danes in ravaging the Coaſts of France and England. 
This doubtleſs is the reaſon the Eliſb Hiſtorians call them 
indifferently, - Getes, Gotbs, Futes, Nerwegians, Dacians, 
Danes, Swedes, Vandals, Frieſlanders, their Armies being 
compoſed of theſe ſeveral Nations. | 

It is eaſy to ſee, from what has been ſaid of the Danes, 
that their Intent, when firſt they invaded the Coaſts of 
England, was only to plunder. And therefore they made 
War, not like regular Troops, with ſome fixed and 
ſettled Deſign, but like Pyrates, faeking and deſtroying 
what they could not carry away. As they were divided 


3 


in the names of the Perſons of whom wee” are ſpeaking, 


De Reign of E GB E RT. 


into ſeveral independent bands, it frequently happened that 
no ſooner was One gone, but Another came; by which 
means the Inhabitants had ſcarce any reſpite from their In- 
curſions. This way of making War was very inconve- 
nient for the Engh/h, it obliging them to be upon their 

ard at all Times and in all Places, ſince the Iſland was 
liable to be attacked on every Side. On the other hand, 
their Enemies, whoſe numbers were continually increaſ- 
ing, being headed by leaders who had no authority over 
each other, there was no entering into Treaty with them, 
one Band not looking upon it ſelf bound by what another 
did. Thus the Eli having nothing to gain, but much 
to loſe, were at a loſs what meaſures to take againſt theſe 
Enemies, who carried deſolation wherever they came. 


83 


I am very ſenſible the Dam Hiſtorians ſet theſe matters S.. Gram, 


in quite another Light. They expreſs the advantages the 
Danes had over the Engh/h in their firſt Incurſions, by 


agnus. 


. way 


curfius. 


the name of Congue/is, and ſtile the ſtruggles of the Eng- Fontanus. 


h/þ to free themſelves from Opprefſion, fo many revolts. 
But . notwithſtanding their giving things theſe ſpecious 
Names, their advantages are to be conſidered as before re- 
preſented, at leaſt for the firſt hundred years after they be- 
gan their ravages. "ih 
Before I leave this Subject it will be proper to obſerve 


dictory accounts of theſe Wars, Each endeavours. to the 
. of his Power, to magnify the advantages of his own 
Nation, and leſſen thoſe of the oppoſite Party. However 
it is but too viſible that the Danes could not have got 
ſuch footing in England, had not victory generally inclined 
to their Side. But this is not all wherein Hiſtorians diſ- 
agree, They difter chiefly in Chronological Matters, and 


which muſt of neceſſity breed the grea 
Hiſtory. | | 
Through all theſe difficulties am T obliged to fteer my 
Courſe, with all imaginable circumſpection and warineſs, 
leſt I ſhould be put to a ſtand by the obſtacles that every 
Moment occur. If the Readers do not find that Con- 
neQion, and thoſe other Embeliſhments they could wiſh 
for, it muſt be remembered, that the narration of a War, 
carried on for the fake of plunder only, is hardly capable 
of ConneQion or Embeliſhment. | 
After theſe Remarks, which ſeemed to me neceſſary for 
the better underſtanding of the Sequel, it is time to re- 
turn to the Reign of Egbert, which was left unfiniſhed in 
the foregoing k, where he appeared only as King of 
Weſſex. He is now to make his appearance as King of all 


in 


England, and as real Monarch of the ſeven Kingdoms of 


the Heptarchy, - 


EGBERT, firſt King of END 


England is to be dated. But to avoid miſtakes, 


it muſt be remembred, that the Kingdom this Prince was 


£ 


in actual poſſeſſion of, conſiſted of the ancient Kingdoms 
of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent and Eſſex, that were peopled by 
Saxons and Futes. As for the other three Kingdoms, 
whoſe Inhabitants were Angles, he was contented with re- 
ſerving the Sovereignty over them, - permitting them to 
be governed by Kings who were his Vaſtals and Tribu- 
taries (2). 


It has been ſeen how this Prince, beſore he turned bis 


Arms againſt his Countrymen, attacked and ſubdued the 
Britons of Cormwal and Wales. Though his Power, after 


that, was exceedingly enereaſed, yet the W2{þ by their 
owed they deſigned to ſhake off 


proceedings plainly 
his Yoke. Egbert | informed of their Intent, gave them 


no time to put it in Execution. He marched into their 
Country with ſo numerous an Army, that they were 


_ to ſubmit, without offering to come to à Bat- 
Whilſt Egbert was enjoying the Fruits of his Victories, 


the Danes, who had before made two deſcents on Eng- 
. land(3), arrived at Charmouth (4) with thirty five Vellel, 


(1) A furore Normannorum libera nos, Domine, Rapin. 


9 


(2) It is to be obſerved, he was not perfectly abſolute, though he became Monarch of | Eiigland ; for ſome,” if not all the petty Kings, notwithſtanding 


GBERT, who began his Reign over the g. 
Saxons in 800, finiſhed not his Conqueſts till 827 
or 828, from which time bis Title of King of 


their Ground, he reſolved to attack them, 
experienced he had to deal with much more formidable 


As they met with no Oppoſition,- they landed and fell to 
this Deſcent,” marched againſt them with what Troops 
he could haftily draw together, verily believing at his ap- 
proach they would repair to their Ships ; which though he 
found they did not do, but on the contrary firmly ſtood 
But he ſoon 


Enemies than he imagined. After a long and bloody 
Battle (5), he had the vexation to ſee them victorious, 


and his own Army entirely routed, Nay, he found him- 


ſelf ſo very hard preſſed, that he was forced at length to 
follow his flying Troops; being indebted. to the darkneſs 


grievous, to a Prince hitherto ever victorious, cauſed him 
to. take other meaſures for his defence againſt theſe new 
Iuvaders. In the mean time the Danes, having no deſign 
to make - Conqueſts, were ſatisfied with plundering 
Country, and returning to their Ships. 


ving been informed by their Spies, that the Cornyſb Bri- 
tons (6) were extremely deſirous of throwing off the yoke 
of the Engliſh, went and landed in their Territories, 
where. they. were received with Joy. Being reinforced 
with ſome Britifþ Troops, they began their march in or- 


were Tributaries, held their Titles for many years, and ſome Succeffions of Monarchs after him ; as Mitlef King of Mercia under Egbert J and Ber- 


tulpb under Ethel 
See Ingulph,” p. 8, 11, &c. Brady, p. 111- 


kwoulph his Son, Beorred King of Mercia, and Edmund King of the Kaf- Angles ; and fo they continued, at leaſt until dena: 


the Elder. 


* 
3) Viz. in 789, at Portland ; and in $32, in the Ille of Shepye, which they laid waſte, Aſer. Hin. p. 14: San. Ann." Hunting, 


4) In Dorſet Ire. 


05) There were ſlain in this Battle, among others, the two Biſhops of Winchofer and Shjrborne, Hereferth 


Huningd, p. + Sax. Ann, 
(e) For they Al inhablecd Cor 


c 


inhabited Ce, paying Tribute to Egbert. Rapin, | | 


ravaging the Country. Egbert, upon the firſt news of 


and Wigferth, and the two Earls P. adi and 


- #4 : - \ 
9 = 1 * N » 
* 
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Egbert 
wworſled by 
the Danes. 


of the night for his very Life, This mortification, very 


Two years aſter, another band of Daniſh Pyrates, ha- 7, Danes 


make anotber 
Deſcent. 


835. 
Ann. 
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der to give the Enghſb Monarch Battle. They were in 

hopes to ſurpriſe him, but were themſelves aſtoniſhed to 

hear he was marching directly towards them with the ſame 
Febert gaſa Intent, His former Misfortune having made him more 
cautious, he had kept his Army in readineſs to march upon 
the firſt notice of their Arrival. Accordingly being inform- 
ed they, were landed in the Vg, he haſtened thither with 
all his Forces. He engaged them near Hengs//dun (1) in 
Cormwal, and obtained a ſignal Victory, which quite ef- 
faced the diſhonour of his former Defeat. 

After this fortunate Blow, which delivered the Engliſh 
for a ſhort ſpace from the Daniſh Invaſions, we find but 
one remarkable particular in Egbert's Reign. It is faid that 
this Prince, by a publick Edict, approved by the general 
Egbert con- Aſſembly of the Nation, ordered, That for the future the 
Changing the name of England ſhould be given to that part of Great- 
Name of Britain, conquered by the Angh-Saxons, and erected into 
prog % ſeven Kingdoms (2). But it is much mote likely, he only 
2 bas confirmed or revived this Name, which certainly is older 

than the Reign of Egbert. We find in Bede's Eccleſi- 

aſtical Hiſtory, that before that time the three Nations 

ſettled in Great- Britain, are indifferently called Ali ot 

Engliſh. And indeed Bede himſelf, who wrote long be- 

fore Egbert, gives his Hiſtory the title of the Eccigſiaſtical 

Hiſtory of the Engliſh Nation, though it much more relates 

to the Churches of Kent, I/ſex, * and Eſſex, than 

to thoſe of Mercia, Nerthumberland, and Eaft- Angha. 

I have already ſaid, that the change of the name of Bri- 

tain into that of England, ought to be carried back to 

Proofs of bis the Year 585 or 586, In confirmation of which, and to 
2 ſhew the improbability of Egbert's being the Author of 
_ this Change, I ſhall alledge the following Proofs, which 
Change, to me ſeem very ſtrong. In the firſt place, Egbert had no 
reaſon to call the ſeven Kingdoms England, ſince he him- 

ſelf was a Saxon, and the Provinces, his own Kingdom 

conſiſted of, were peopled with Saxons and Jutes. Be- 

ſides, the Angles or Engliſh, inhabiting Mercia, Eaft- An- 

lia, and Northumberland, were his Vaſſals and Tributaries. 

Now is it at all likely, that the Conqueror ſhould impoſe 

on his victorious Subjects the Name of thoſe they had 

ſubdued ? This might indeed be done inſenſibly, but it is 

not probable a Conqueror ſhould enjoin it by an Edict ; 

but as this amounts to no more than Conjecture, I ſhall 

Jo. Sariſb. proceed to more ſubſtantial Proofs, An Hiſtorian poſitively 
affirms, that a Little 7 the founding of the ſeven 
Kingdoms, the name of England was given to Britain by 

the unanimous conſent of the ſeven Kings. But this can 

by no means be applied to the time of Egbert, (above two 

hundred and fifty Yeafs after) ſince that Prince could not 

have publiſhed this Edi till after the diſſolution of the 


Heptarchy. Beſides, how came Bede, who lived one hun- 
dred and fifty Years before Egbert, to call the three Na- 
tions ſettled in Britain, Engliſhmen, if that Monarch was 
the Author of that Name? But what is ſtill more con- 
vincing, though the Subjects of Ina, King of er, 
were Saxons or Futes, that Prince however, in his es 
enacted for the //e/i-Saxons, only tiles them Engliſhmen. 
5 Engliſhman, ſays he, commits Theft. Again, V a Bron 

70% Slave ſhall kill an Engliſhman. <ls it not plain Le 
that unleſs this name had been common to the three Na. L. 26. la. 
tions, Ina would not have called his Subjects Engliſhmen,” 
but Saxons * In ſhort, it is not at all ſtrange that imme- 
diately after founding the ſeven Kingdoms, the Anglo-Sax- 
ons ſhould term their Conqueſt, England, ſince the Angle 
were in poſſeſſion of a larger and more conſiderable Tract 
of Land than both the Saxons and Futes, But it was not 
natural this Name ſhould be introduced in the Reign of 
Egbert, when the three Kingdoms of the Angles were gone 
to decay, and the Kingdom of the V. Saxon in a flou- 
riſhing Condition. | 

. Egbert died in 838 (3), aftet he had reigned thirty ſeven 73 B 
Years, twenty Years as King of Weiser only, ſeven Yearg Ebert. 
with the dignity of Monarch, and ten Years as real Sove- 838. 
reign of all England. Redburg his Spouſe had never af. 
ſumed the Title and Port of a Queen, becauſe of the Law 
made in Meſſex, on account of the death of Brithric. She J. Bearer, 
is ſaid 11 perſuaded the King to forbid the eib on 
pain o th to come beyond Offa's Dike, the Boundary 
of Mercia and Wales. PT: ; 

Egbert left but one Son, named Fthelwulph, who ſuc- 
ceeded him both as King of Weſſex, Eſſex, Kent and Suf- 
ſex, and as Sovereign of the other three Kingdoms, Eg. Rua, 
bert had doubtleſs another Son, ſince this was deſigned for Hi Mea, 
the Church. A modern Author gives the Name of Ethel- — 
bert to Egbert's eldeſt Son; but I know not whence he had 25 
his Information. Some ſay he had alſo a Daughter called J. Tinh, 
Edgith, who founded the Abbey of Pollefworth (4), but 
this is uncertain, . 

By all that has been faid of Egbert, it is eaſy to ſee this 
Prince had all the Qualifications of a great Warrior, He 
accompliſhed his Ends, not by ſuch methods as Hengiſ and 
Off had taken, but by way of Arms, which tho no lefs 

riminal, tarniſhes not the Reputicihn of thoſe that make 
uſe of it, eſpecially wheh crowned with Succeſs, It is 4 
lamentable thing that Ambition, by which Princes are led 
to invade the Property of others, ſhould paſs in the World 
for a Virtue, and that an Hiſtorian, by reaſon of Men's de- 
praved Notions, ſhould not dare to repreſent it in its true 
colours, ſince, generally ſpeaking, they are your ambitious 
Princes that are honoured with the Sitname of Great. 


. TT em 


2. HEC 


WULPH, THELIWULPH, Egberts only Son, came to 
24 King of the Crown after his Father's Death. Some ſay he 
8 | was forced to have a Diſpenſation from the Pope, 
Per. 87. becauſe he was in Hay - Orders. But it is not very 
H. Hunt, likely, that after the Death of his elder Brother, Egbert 
1. 5. would ſuffer him to be bred a Churchman, fince he had no 
The Danes Other Son to ſucceed him (5). 


land at Ethelwulph was hardly warm in his Throne, when a 


| Southamp- Fleet of Danes (6) appeared near Southampton, After they 


— ann, had roved up and down for ſome time, they landed and ra- 


Hontingd. vaged the flat Country. Ethelwulph, a lover of Peace and 
1.3. his Eaſe, ſent Mulſherd his General againſt them, who beat 
them back to their Ships. But the King had not reaſon 
long to rejoice at this Victory. Before his Army returned, 
News was brought him, that more Daniſb Forces, having 
landed at Portland, were plundering and deſtroying the 
Country. Though he had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with 
Walfherd, (7), be ſentEarl Ethelbelm to command the Army, 


(1) Now called Heng flon-bill. Rapin. 


(2) The whole Account of this Matter is thus; Egbert . ſubdued the Six Saxm Kingdoms, and forced them to ſubmit to his Dominions, called a 

reat Men of the whole Kingdom; and there, by the general Conſent of the Clergy and 

„% Laity, Egbert was crowned King of Great- Britain : And, at the fame time, he enated, That it ſhould be for ever after called England und that thoſe 

« who before were named Futes or Saxons, ſhould now be ſtiled Eug liſbmen.“ 

32. R. de Diceto. p. 449. Chronol, St. Auguſtin's Monaft. Cant, in X. Script. p. 2238; and after them all dur modern Chroniclers. Egbert may indeed 
Lo publiſhed an Edict for the confirming or reviving of that Name; but that it was in uſe long before this time, is evident (as KRopin obſerves) from the 

Laws of King [na ; from Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; from Matt. em. p. 200, &c. ; | 


Imſb. P. 37. Brompt. ; 
Brompton and Huntingdon ſay, that he had been conſecrated Biſhop of Winchefer ; but, upon his Father's Death, other Heirs failing, be took upon 


« Great Council at Wincbefter, whereto were ſummoned all the 


(4) Some place his death in 836 or 837, He was buried at Wincheſter, 
(4 In Warwickſhire, 
5) 


him the Reins of the Government, p. 802, 348. 
8 Of thirty three Sail. Sax. Ann, 


(7 


(8) Int tle Earl Etbelbelm was ſla in · Sax, Ann. Huntingd, p. 347 


(% They killed abundance of People in Lindſey, Eaft-Anglia, and Kent, Sax, Aus. Huntingd, p. 347. 


(10) He was buried at Rependum, or Repton in Derbyſhire, Flor, Wig, 


A was probably then dead; for he died in $37, according to the Saxen Annals, which place Egbert's death in 836. 
is Bat ; 


who was ſhamefully beaten and put to flight (8). om” 
the ſucceeding General was ſtill more unfortunate, for 
was not only vanquiſhed, but loſt his Life in the Battle. 
Theſe two Victories gave the Danes opportunity to over- 
run ſeveral Counties, particularly Kent and Middleſex (9). 
Canterbury, Rocheſter, and Landon were great ſufferers on 
this occaſion, the Enemy committing unheard-of Cruelties 
before they returned to their Ships. 
Some make Witglaph King of Mercia die this Year 839. 839. 
Others place his Death two Years ſooner in 837. But 
this difference is of little moment, this Prince making but 
a very mean Figure after he became Vaſſal to the King of 
Wiſſex (10). Berthulph his Brother ſucceeded him. | 
he next Year Ethelwnulph, not at all ſatisfied with his Nabe 
two laſt Generals, was reſolved to go in Perſon againſt a N 
Body of Danes that were arrived in thirty five Ships, and 840. 
landed on the Coaſt of Maſex. The two Armies engaging Aſer. An. 
at Charmouth, the Engliſh were worſted, and thought Huntiogs 


Aitmnals of the Cathedral Church of Weſtminſter in Monaſtic. ee Vol. I. 


themſelves 


[) rut ion 
the Picks. 


zuchan. 


Veth⸗ 


olling · 


und. 
Dunelm. 
Weſt. 


Ann. 
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ing of 
orthum- 
rland 
pell'd and 
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I. West. 


845. 

be Danes 
feated, 

x. Ann, 
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Dunelm 
L Wig, 


851. 
oe Danes 
Ind in 


. Ang, 


lorthum. 


Weſſex, and 


« dſcarad. they committed unſpeakable Cruelties. After ravaging the 
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ſelves happy that the Enemies, after their Victory, 
— 3 carrying off their Booty, the only 
end of theſe Daniſb Expeditions, |» 

This year (or as ſome fay the year before) was very 
remarkable for the entire deſtruction of the P:i#s. After 
a long War with the Scots their neighbours, they loſt two 
ſucceſſive Battles, which diſabled them from making any 
farther Reſiſtance. Koneth II. King of Scotland, exaſpe - 
rated againſt them for having flain- his Father, and inhu- 
manly mangling his corps, told the Scots they ought not ta 
loſe the preſent opportunity of rooting out a nation that 
had been their perpetual Enemies. His advice was approved 
of, and executed with ſuch a barbarous Fury, that from 


that time nothing remains but the bare memory of 


2. ETHELWULPH and ATHELSTAN. 


that miſerable Nation, which had fo long flouriſhed in 
Great-Britain, It is chiefly owing to his extirpating 
the Piet, that Keneth II. was looked upon by the Scots as 
an illuſtrious Prince, and one of the Founders of their 
Monarchy, 


The Danes continuing their Incutſions, Ethekuniph, who Etbetwolyh 


was naturally flothful, thought himſelf unable to govern a- 
lone all his dominions, expoſed as they were to the perpe- 
tual Inſults of Foreigners. 
haps his tender Affection for Athelſtan his natural Son (1), 
made him reſolve to reſign to him the Kingdoms of Kent, 
Eſſex, and Sufſex (2), with the Title of King of Kent, re- 
ſerving to himſelf the Sovereignty of all England, with the 
Kingdom of L. 


ETHELWULPH in Weſſex. 


841, and was ſucceeded by Ethelred his Son. 

Raderic, ſir named Mawr, (i, e.) the Great, was 
then King of Hales. This Prince, to whom 
the Briti Hiſtorians give the higheſt Commendations, at- 
tacked Bert hulph King of Mercia with great ſucceſs. As 
little inclined to War as Ethelwulph was, he was obliged to 
march in perſon into Mercia, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Welſh prince. He eaſily ſaw the dangerous conſequence of 
ſuffering the Welſb to recover any part of the country ta- 
ken from them by the Eng/i/h. And therefore, without 
ſtaying to be ſollicited, he went and joined Forces with the 
King of Mercia. Whilſt Raderic had to deal with Ber- 
thulpb alone, he imagined he was powerful enough ta dif- 
poſleſs him, if not of the whole, yet at leaſt of good part 
of his Kingdom. But when be found Ethekoulph engaged 
in the quarrel, he deſiſted from bis Enterprize and ſued for 
Peace, which be obtained without any difficulty, both the 
Sovereign and his Vaſſal defiring only to live in peace and 
quiet. This ſame Rogeric left three Sons, among whom 
he ſhared his dominions, which that means were di- 
vided into the three Kingdoms of Fenedatia, Demetia, and 
Powis. 

Ethelred, who aſcended the Throne of Northumberland 
in 841, was driven out of the Country three years atter, 
by one of the Factions that for a long time prevailed by 
turns in that Kingdom, and Redewald put in his place. 
The new King being ſlain ſhortly after by the Danes, in 
a deſcent made on Northumberland, Ethelred was recalled 
by his Party, who were now become powerful enough to 
ſupport him in the Throne. 

The Danes never failed to viſit Zngiand once a year, 
purely for the ſake of plunder. In 845 the Earls E 
and Ofric, with Biſhop Alan, gave them battle near t 
River Parret (3), and obtained a fignal Victory, which 
probably was the reaſon the Elb remained unmoleſted 
tor ſome years, 

The King of Northumberland reigned but three years af- 
ter his Reſtoration, The oppoſite Party having put him 
to death, a Lord, named Qsbert, was placed on the Throne. 


Wan, The troubles and diviſions in that Kingdom gave the 


Danes opportunity of making frequent Incurſions. W hen- 
ever they came, they were ſure of being welcome to the 
weakeſt Party. Neither of the Factions ſcrupling to join 
with the Danes in order to get uppermoſt. . 
Whilſt the Danes were thus employed in the North, the 
Southern Provinces enjoyed ſome u But at 
length, in 85 1, they landed on the Coaſt of Maſſex, where 


Country, they were met as they were returning to their 


Ships with their Booty, by Earl Ceerle, Ethewulph's Ge- 


(1) The Sax, Ann, W. Malus, and Ethekvud, call him only the Son of Atbehouþph, p- 37, and 841, Chronic, de Maj los 
Agreemen t 


— p- 37. and Mat. M gm. ſays, that he was his natural Son, p. 301. 
atters, 
(2) Together with Surrey, Sax, Aun- 
(3) In Somerſerſpire, 
(4) He was Earl of 
5) In Devonſhire, not far from Y 
63 Aer. and Sax. Ann, 
7 


lymouth, It is called in Saxon Wie, 
which he never made any Figure. Hunting, p. 308. 


No 5. Voi. I. 


than Atbelſtan his 


ArHELSTAN in Kent. 


ND RE D King of Northumberland died in neral (4), who waited for them at //nbury (5). Being in- 2 


cumbred with their Spoils, they fought in ſuch diſorder, 
that they were entirely routed. Some time after, King 
2 going on board his Fleet, fought the Danes near 
Sandwich, and took nine of their Ships. He could not 
however prevent another Band from wintering in the Iſ- 
land of Shepey. 

The ill Succeſs the Danes met with, did not in the 


reſigns part 
of 613 Dom- 
HAN to 


This conſideration, and per- e 
7, 


c 


ſſer „vit. 
t. 


852. 


leaſt diſcourage them. The next Spring they came up the Are Deſ- 


Thames with three hundred Sail 


(6), and nothing being 5"! 7 4+ 


able to oppoſe them, landed near London, where they be- aqnr. 
gan their uſual Ravages. The two Kings, not expecting Huntingd, 


this ſudden Invaſion, did not dare to take the Field, 
till they had an Army capable of withſtanding them, 
2 they endeavoured to have with all poſſible expe- 
ion. | 
Whilſt the two Princes were making preparations, the 
Danes made uſe of their time to plunder : They were not 
content with ravaging the Country, but attacked the 
Towns, which, for the moſt part, not being in condition 
to ſtand a Siege, were forced to open their Gates to their 
mercileſs Enemies, Landes and Canterbury were great ſuf- 
ferers on. this occaſion. Having pillaged theſe two Cities, 
they marched into Mercia, and overthrew an army led 
inſt them by Berthulph, in defence of his Country (7). 
Nothing more oppoſing their progreſs, they would have 
over-run all England, if the news that Ethelwulph and A. 
thel/lan 
made them 
to give the two Kings battle, now encamped at Okely in 
Surrey, They committed in their march ſuch barbarities, 
that the very mention of them would ſtrike one with hor- 
ror, In ſhort, they engaged the two Kings in the very place 
where they had encamped in expectation of the Enemy. 
Here a bloody Battle was fought, wherein the Eng/;þ at 
length were victorious, and made fo terrible a ſlaughter of 
the Danes, that very few eſcaped. 
Berthulph King 


ed to intercept them in their return, had not Bal of 

t. They repaſſed the Thames, with deſign 22 
Hoatingde 
I. 5, 


of Mercia died this year, and was ſuc- guthred 


ceeded by Buthred, with the conſent of Ethekwulph, whoſe Kin: of 


Daughter he had married, 
After the Battle of Okely we hear no more of Athel/lan, 


Mercia, 
S$xx, Ann, 
Huntingd, 


and therefore preſume he did not Tong ſurvive that great FI We. 


Victory, to which his Valour greatly contributed. Al- 3 


theiſtan's 
eath, 


though Ethekuulph had ſeveral Son born in wedlock, that G. Malm. 
were old enough to aſſiſt him in the Adminiſtration of Af- 1. 1. c. 2. 


fairs, yet he would not give Ethelbald his eldeſt, Athe/ar's 
Kingdom. Beſides bis having no great Affection for him, 
he dreaded his reſtleſs and turbulent Spirit, The young 
Prince, who thought himſelf no leſs worthy of a Crown 

Baſtard-brother, was very much diſguſted 
at this pretended Injuſtice, 


les him Ethekwulph's Bro- 


there between the ancient Hiſtorians in this and other 


4 


Damnonium, or Devonſbire, Sax, Ann, Aſſer. F. Dunelm. Dugdal#'s Baron. Vol. I. 


See Sax, A. and C 


amden. 
lay with three hundred and fifty, Aus. p. 355+ and Hvatingd, only with two hundred and ky, P. 268. 


ETHEL- 


—— — — 


— — 2 — 


-— «+ 
* 


. 


88 THELVULPA was extremely addicted to 
dll, an Religion, both by Temper and Education. He 
is % Fa- 


would willingly, if permitted, have ſpent whole 
Days together in converſation with the Monks, 
whilſt the Danes were ranſacking his Kingdom in a 
mercileſs manner. The Victory of Okely procuring him 
ſome reſpite from thoſe formidable enemies, he was at 
liberty to follow his natural Inclination. He had two 
Favourites who equally ſhared his Affection and Confi- 
H. Hunt, dence. They were both Biſhops, but of very different 
T Characters. The firſt named Swithin, Biſhop of Vin- 
& de Pontif, cheſter, was continually entertaining the King upon the 
Vanity of all worldly Glory, and the Joys of Heaven. 
The ſecond called Aan, Biſhop of Sherborn, was not 
at all pleaſed with the King's giving himſelf up wholly to 
his Devotions. He could have wiſhed he would have 
exerted himſelf more vigorouſly in repulſing the Danes, 
and employed his time in making preparations againſt their 
next return. To that end he never ceaſed animating him, 
by laying before him the glorious Deeds of his Anceſtors, 
particularly thoſe of his Father Egbert, in which he was 
moſt nearly concerned. He was not ſatisfied with ſtirring 
him up by lively Exhortations, but furniſhed him alſo with 

Money to haſten his warlike Preparations, 

Theſe two Prelates bore an abſolute ſway over the King, 
who was naturally of a ſlothful and indolent Temper. The 
one had the aſcendant in Peace, the other in War. Altan 
kept his ground a long while, by reaſon of the frequent 
Invaſions of the Danes, which robbed the ming of great 
part of the time he would have employed in his Devotions, 
But as ſoon as he found he was like to enjoy ſome Quiet, 
he was entirely guided by the Biſhop of / incheſter. This 
Prelate, taking advantage of the King's religious Diſpo- 
ſition, ſo engroſſed him to himſelf, that Aan, whoſe 
advice was not ſo conformable to the King's Inclination, 
found his credit by degrees to diminiſh, Swithin, all in 
all with the King, confirmed him more and more in his 

3 natural Biaſs to a religious Life. Above all, he inſtilled 
. Cl, into him an extreme affection for the Church and Clergy, 
Ingulph, wherein the main of Religion was then made to conſiſt. 
E By his advice it was that this Prince, as it is pretended, 
Hunting, granted to the Church the Tithes of all his Dominions (1). 
Hitherto the revenues of the Church were not very con- 
ſiderable; but by this new grant they were increaſed to 
that degree, that Ethekuulph's ſucceſſors had frequent oc- 
caſion to wiſh, he had left the Clergy in their former State. 

853. To this zeal for Religion it was owing alſo that he ſent 
22 ent to Rome his youngeſt Son Alfred, then about five Years 
FL Wiz. of Age. As he was very fond of this Child, he imagined, 
Aſſer. no doubt, the Pope's Blaſſing would be ratified in Heaven, 

and proeure him great Happineſs. If we may believe 
certain Hiſtorians, Leo IV, did not only Bleſs the young 
Prince, but gave him alſo the ceremony of the Royal 
Diction (2). But this appears to have no foundation, 
unleſs it is pretended the Pope knew by Revelation, that 
Alfred ſhould one Day come to the Crown, though the 
oungeſt of four Brothers. Beſides, Alfred had not the 
Title of King till long after, when the Crown was de- 
volved to him by the Death of his three elder Brothers. 
There are ſome who, on ſuppoſition of this fame Un#ton, 
Tyrel- maintain that the Pope only anointed him with Chriſm at 
the ceremony of his Confirmation, which gave occaſion 
for ſome to imagine that Alfred received the Royal Union 
before-hand, becauſe he was one Day to aſcend the 'Throne 
of England (3). 

853. Ethelwulph's great zeal for Religion would not let him 
He goes bim- be eaſy, without the ſatisfaction of paying a viſit to the 
* Rome. Pope in perſon, and receiving his Benedictian. As England 
8. Dunelm. Was then in profound Peace, he reſolved upon going to 
Malmſb9o Nome, and accordingly did ſo in 855 (4). At his arrival, 
Leo gave him an honourable Reception, and in return 
met with all the reſpect and ſubmiſſion that could be ex- 
pected from fo devout a Prince, During his ſtay at Rome, 
he diligently viſited the Churches, Chapels, Holy Relicks, 


Vourites. 


A tr. vit. Alfr. Sax, Huntingd, &c. 


Sax, Ann, 
(4) Carrying his Son Alfred along with him. Afr. vit. Alfr. p. 2. 


(s 
8 She is called Leot beta in the Saxon Annals. Rapin. 


- (8) Wich chem joined Enulphb Earl of Somerſet, Malmſb, p. 40. 
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and every thing capable of feeding his Devotiom. The 
Engliſh College, founded by Ina and enlarged by Offa, hay- 
ing been burnt down [the Year before] he cauſed it to 
be b in a _ magnificent manner than before - 
and defiring to endow the College with ter revenues 
than his Predeceſſors had 3 + Tax of — 
Peter- Pence all over his Dominions, which till then had 2“ Engin, 
been levied only in Maſſex and Mercia. He obliged him- Mus“ 
ſelf moreover to ſend to Rome yearly the Sum of three 
hundred Mancus's [or Marks] (5), two hundred whereof 
were to be expended in Wax Tapers for the Churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the remaining one hundred 
for the Pope's private uſe. Theſe are the Liberalities, that Stein + 
gave occaſion to certain Hiſtorians to aſſert, that Erheluuſpb Re l. 
made his Kingdom tributary to the Hoh See. But what 
wrong, uſes ſoever might be made of them in Time, it is 
certain they were no more originally than charitable Do- 
nations to the Churches and Engliſh College. 

Ethehwulph having ſatisfied his Devotion and Curioſity . _ | 
by a twelve Months ftay at Rome, returned home through Jodi, © 

rance, where he married Judith, the Daughter of Charles Pau 
the Bald (6), a young Princeſs of twelve Years of Age (7). gt 
This unſuitable as well as unſeaſonable Match, he having =o 
already ſeveral Children, was made another pretence for Mak. 
the Conſpiracy forming againſt him in England. 

Whilſt Ethekuulph was buſied at Rome in Acts of 
Devotion, Alan Biſhop of Sherborn, formerly his Favou- 
rite, but ſince the loſs of his Credit, his Enemy, took 
advantage of his Abſence to ſeduce Ethelbald his eldeſt Son, 
by way of Revenge (8). This young Prince, being of ,, 
an evil Diſpoſition, was already very angry with his Fa- —— 
ther, for not inveſting him with the Kingdom of Kent £4" ti 
after Athel/tlan's Death; and therefore very readily cloſed — 
with A//ar's pernicious Counſels. The Prelate repreſent- vi. Al 
ed to him, that Ethekwulph lived more like a Monk than Man. 
a King, and by his negligence would, it was to be feared, 85 
expoſe his Kingdom to Dangers and Ruin; that ſince he 
delighted ſo much in converſing with the Monks, it was 
fit he ſhould paſs the reſidue of his Days in a Monaſtery, 
and leave his Kingdom to a Son, more capable than him- 
ſelf of governing it. The young Prince, - burning with 
deſire and impatience to enjoy the Crown, was ſhaken 
with this Diſcourſe. As his Heart was not ſound, there 
was no need of repeating it often in order to gain him: 
The news of Ethelwulph's Marriage coming juſt at that 
very time, put the finiſhing ſtroke to the Matter, He 
thought he had reaſon to fear that, if there ſhould be any 
Children by this ſecond Marriage, they would be able to 
diſpute with him the ſucceſſion to the Crown, by help of 
the King of France, Theſe conſiderations moved him to 
cabal with the Nobles how to prevent the King's return, 
Alftan, author of the Plot, did all that lay in his power 
to gain the Nobles and People to the Prince's Intereſt, 
and it was not long before he formed a powerful Party 
in his favour, Ethehwulph, informed of theſe Proceed- g, x, 
ings, immediately left France, and arrived in England, wn. 
before his Son had taken all neceſſary meaſures to hinder 
his landing. However, Ethelbald purſued his Deſign, and r 
openly declared his Intent to dethrone his Father. As purſe ti 
Ethekovulph had dignified his new Wife with the Title of b 
Queen, in conſideration of her illuſtrious Birth, Ethelbald 2 
made uſe of that pretence to give ſome colour to his Revolt. Hin 
He alledged, that by the expreſs terms of the Law made Soy 
upon the account of Brithric's Murder, the J//i-Saxons | 1 
were abſolved from their Oath of Allegiance to the King. 
All things now tended to a Civil War, which could not 
but prove fatal to England, ſince, beſides other Miſchiefs, 
it would undoubtedly bring on freſh Invaſions from the 
Danes. But ſome of the wiſeſt of the Nobility of both 
Parties, foreſeeing the Calamities that might enſue, by 
their mediation endeavoured to bring matters to an Ac- 
commodation, Though right and juſtice were entirely 
on the King's ſide, yet he conſented to peaceable Mea- 
ſures. But as he was old and eaſy-natured, and his 


(1) In the Laws of Ina and Offa, Tithes are ſettled on the Clergy, But in all likelihood theſe Laws were not obſerved, or perhaps Erhbelwulph extended 
the Law all over England, Rapin. This Charter 1s at length in the State of the Church. 
2) The Words of the Hiſtorians are: Leo——infantem erdinans unxit in Regem, & in filium adoptionis fibimet accipiens confirmavit, S. Dunelm. p. 120+ 


(3) This ſame year 853, Earl Alcher with the Inhabitants of Kent, and Earl Huda with thoſe of Surrey, fought with an army of Danes in the Iſle of 


Thanet : The Eng liſb got at firſt ſome Advantage, but great Numbers were killed and drowned on both Sides; and the two Bag Generale at length loft 
their Lives. Sax, Ann. Aﬀer. S. Dunelm, p. 120. Huntingd, p. 348. The next year they wintered, for the firſt time, in the Iſle of Shepey» 


Fobn Brumptor. is miſtaken in calling them three hundred Talents, p. 802, Rapin, 


{7) This does not appear from our Engliſþ Hiſtorians, R. Higden ſays, that he married her in the 12th year of his Reign, p. 253- Etbelwulpt's firſt 
Wife was Oſburga, the Daughter of Oflac his Cup-bearer, who was deſcended from Stuff and Withgar, . Aſſer, vit. Alf. p. 1. 


Son 
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zohlv threatned his oppoſers, the Balance very much 
or. Ethelbald's fide, By the Treaty, which was 
anaged by the Umpires, Ethelivulph was obliged to reſign 
8 his Son the ancient Kingdom of * and to ſit down 
contented with that of Kent for himſelf; under which were 
compriſed alſo Eſer and Suſſex, Some of his Courtiers ad- 


3. ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT. 


viſed him not to ſign ſo partial and unequal a Treaty; but 
he would not hearken to them. He told them, he did not 
ſet ſo high a value on the Dominions allotted to his Son, as 
to purchaſe them at the Price of a Civil Mar; and though 
it might be in his Power to recover them, yet his death 
would ſoon put his Son in poſſeſſion again. | 


ETrHeELWULPH in Kent. 


NE would think Etbelunulpb foreſaw his death was 
not far off, ſince he out liv'd this Partition but 
two years, which he ſpent in a manner worthy 
of a Chriſtian Prince, in doing Acts of Charity, 
adminiſtring Juſtice to his Subjects, and endeavouring, by 
the force of his Example, to induce them to lead Lives con- 
formable to the Precepts of the Goſpel. Ethelbald, on 
the contrary, depending upon many years to come, thought 
only of ſpending his days in licentiouſneſs and debauchery. 

my The 7 An Annals tell us, that about this time, Edmund, 
— z youth of fifteen years of Age, was crowned King of Eaft- 
afi-Angli® Anglia. He was Son to Alcmund, a Prince of the Royal 
"i. Blood, who fled into Germany when Offa ſeized upon Eaft- 
Tinmouth Anglia. It is not ſaid whether this was done with the con- 
Sad. font of Ethelwulph and Ethelbald, or whether taking advan- 
tage of the diſſenſion between the Father and Son, the Eaft- 
Angles reſolved to have a King of their own, Edmund was 
guided, during his Youth, by the advice of Biſhop Hum- 
bert, who took care to form him to a virtuous Life, and 
inſtil into him Sentiments of Juſtice and Equity, of which 
his Subjects reaped the benefit. I paſs over in filence all 
the Miracles that are faid to attend his birth, and ſhall ſpeak 
elſewhere of his tragical end, honoured with the name of 
Martyrdom. 


ETHELBALD in Weſſex. 


Ethetwulph, finding death approaching, made his Will (1), 5.1.1. 
wherein he diſpoſed of his dominions to Ethelbert his ſecond wu!lph's 
Son, and after his deceaſe to Ethelred his third Son, and af- % i. 
ter him to Alfred his youngeſt. I am not ſure, whether it was 1 WM 
cuſtomary for the Kings to diſpoſe of their Dominions 
by Will, or whether Ethekoulþh was the firſt that did fo. 
However this be, it is certain Ethe Vs Sons ſucceeded 
one another by virtue of this Will. herein he alſo or- Mani. 
der'd his Heirs to maintain one poor Perſon for every Tithing M. Weftm, 
in his Hereditary Lands. He died ſoon after in 857, ha- „ 
ving reigned twenty years (2), leaving behind him four Sons 855. 
and one Daughter, who was married to Buthred King of ; 
Mercia, and died at Pavia in 888. Ethelbald, eldeſt Son of 
Ethekuulph, being already in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
Weſſex, Ethelbert his Brother had only for his ſhare Kent, 
5 Surrey and Siſſex, compriſed under the name of 

e Kingdom of Kent, As for Ethelred and Alfred, his 
other Sons, they were at firſt but ill provided for ; but 
in the end they mounted the Throne alſo. Beſides Athel- 
tan ſpoken of before, ſome give Etheltulph another natu- 

ral Son called Next, who was afterwards Profeſſor at 
Oxford. But I very much doubt whether Next was his 
Son. It is more likely he was only his Relation, of the 
Blood-Royal of Fſex. 


THELBALD' Reign was remarkable neither 
for any event of moment, nor for any Action of 
his own, worth recording. All Hiſtorians agree, 
that he was a Prince of little Merit, and of an evil 

Diſpoſition, He is ſaid by the Engh/þb Hiſtorians to make 

no ſcruple of marrying Judith of France his Father's Wi- 

dow. But the French writers mention not this Marriage. 

They tell us her Marriage with Ethelwulph not being con- 

ſummated by reaſon of her Youth, the returned to France, 

from whence ſhe was carried away by Baldwin Iron-hand 

Earl of Flanders, Perhaps they knew nothing of her ſe- 

cond Marriage; or, it may be, did not think proper to 

mention it, as reflecting on the Family of Charles the 


Malmſb. 


1) 


Hereditariam, immò commendatoriam, ſcribere imperavit 


3. ETHELBALD in Weſſex, ETareLBzeRT in Rent. 


Great, Be this as it will, the Exgliſi- Hiſtorians ſpeak 
of it as certain. And one of them adds (4), Ethelbald 
was brought to a Senſe of his Fault, by Swithin Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and underwent a ſevere Penance for it. This 
Penance, which probably conſiſted in ſome Grants or Do- 
nations to the Monaſteries, made an Hiſtorian (5) fay, ,, . . 
his Death which happened in 860, was exceedingly la- $60, 
mented. He had reigned two Years in Meſſex during his 
Father's Life, and about two Years and a half after his 
Deceaſe. Ethelbert his Brother, already in poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Kent, ſucceeding to Weſſex, by virtue of 
their Father's Will re-united the two Kingdoms, 


Epiſtolam Ar. vit. AH. p. 4. 


(2) The Saxon Annals allow Ethelwulph to have reign'd but eighteen years, and yet tell us his Father began to reign in $00, and that he reigned thirty- 


ſeven years ſeven months, and that Erbeleoulph died in 8 57. Rapin, The Saxon Annals ſay he reigned eighteen years and a half. He was buried ar Winchefter 
with his Father Egbert, Sax. Ann." Aer, in the Life of Alfred, ſays he was buried at Stemrugan z and in his Annals, he calls the place Stening bam, 
which Mr. Camden takes to be Stening in Suſſex, p. 205, 

(3) Here the Saxon Ann, inform vs, that when the Pope heard of Frbekoulph's Death, he anointed Alfred King, and preſented him to a Biſhop to be 


confirmed, as his Father, when he ſent him thither, had ordered, p. 797. ; 
Matthew of Weſtminfler, But Aſſer, who liv'd in thoſe days, ſays no ſuch thing, 


(4) Thomas Rudbourne in bis Hiſtory of Winchefter———M, and alſo 
(5) Huntingdon, who tells us he was buried at Sherborn, See Sax, Ann, Malnſb, p. 43+ 
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The Danes H E Danes, having left England for ſome years un- 
return to moleſted, immediately after Ethelbert's Corona- 
— 42 tion renew'd their Invaſions (1). As they had 
ax. Ann. 8 | ; | 
not been heard of for ſome time, they were al- 
moſt forgotten, and conſequently no preparations were 
They burn made to repulſe their Attacks. This negle& gave them 
Wincheſter. great advantages, and helped them to penetrate as far as 
i incheſter, the Metropolis of 7/eſ/ex, which they reduced 
They are re- to aſhes. They would have proceeded to much greater 
Pulſed. Miſchiefs, had not Ofric and Ethelwulph, two W/t-Saxon 
Earls, with ſome Troops drawn together in haſte, beat 
them back to their Ships. 
Arvther Def. Another time they came in Autumn, and landed in the 
. Ile of Thanet, where they winter'd in order to begin their 
Erhelvers Incurſions in the Spring. Ethelbert, very uneaſy at their 


give then being ſo near him, but not knowing how to help it, offer'd 
oney to go 
of, 


them a Sum of Money to go off quietly (2). They ac. w:. 

cepted of his offer ** when e the Mo- Fay 4 

ney, they ruſhed into Kent and deſtroyed all (3) with Fire %%% Plan. 

and Sword, Ethelbert not being in condition to be reveng'd 2. 4 
of them. However, having learnt by this Treachery, that Main. 


nothing but Force could free him from his Enemies, he nting. 


ſet about levying an Army, to intercept them in their re- 2 
treat, and prevent them from carrying off their Booty. fo 4 
The dread of theſe preparations made them embark with 1885 


2 plunder fo haſtily, that it was not poſfible to hinder 


m. 
Ethelbert's Reign, which laſted but fix years, aſſords lit- H. din ; 
tle matter for Hiſtory. He died in 866 (4), leavi tn 1. 
Sons, Adhelm and Ethekvard, who did not ſuc him, 


his younger Brother Ethelred aſcending the Throne by vir- 
tue of Erhekoulpls Will, ponds ou 


J.. N 


H E Reign of FEthelred was ſhort and trouble- 
ſome. From his Coronation to his Death, he had 
one continued Conflict with the Danes. They 
began with attacking Northumberland, which at 
length they became Maſters of. They proceeded next to 
Eaft- Anglia, which they alſo ſubdued. And after extorting 
Money from the Mercians, they enter'd Meſex. Not- 
withſtanding the yalour of Ethelred, and the many battles he 
fought, he had the vexation at his Death to leave them in 
the heart of his Kingdom, and in condition of ſoon com- 
pleating the Conqueſt of the whole. Theſe are the princi- 
pal Events during thisReign, the moſt remarkable Circum- 
ſtances whereof I am going to relate. 
Malmfh. The Authority r: ſerved by Egbert over the Kingdoms of 
I. 2. c. 3 Mercia, Eaft- Anglia, and Northumberland, and enjoyed alſo 
by his Son Ethelibulph, was now much weakened, by rea- 
ſon of the frequent Invaſions of the Danes. Whilſt the 
Kings of J/://:x were employed in the defence of their 
own dominions, it was hardly poſſible for them to think 


+; 7, Servitude. The Factions that had long reign'd among them 
Kinz of were grown cooler, and fo far agreed at laſt, as with una- 
Wellex. nimous conſent to place Osbert on the Throne. This happy 
bt Sac Union would have reftored Northumberland to its ancient 
+ 44 Lene ſplendor, if an une Accident had not revived their 
the Danes Diſſenſions, and plunged the Country into a gulph of re- 
tlitber. medileſs Miſery. The occaſion of theſe new Troubles, 
which proved not only deſtructive of Northumberland, but 
fatal to all England, was this (5). 
The Cauſe of Osbert, who kept his Court at York, returning one day 
theſe Treu from hunting, had a mind to refreſh himſelf at the Houſe 
* of a certain Earl named Bruern-Bocard, Guardian of the 
Coaſt againſt the Irruptions of the Danes. The Earl hap- 
pening to be from home, his Lady, to whoſe charming 
Beauty was joined the moſt engaging Behaviour, enter- 
tained her Sovereign with the reſpe& due to his Quality, 
Osbert, raviſt'd at the fight of ſo much Beauty, became 


in an Inſtant deſperately in Love with her, and reſolyed, 


let the Conſequence be what it would, to gratify his Paſſion 
without delay. Accordingly, on pretence of having ſome 
matters of Importance to communicate to her, in the Ab- 
ſence of the Earl, he led her inſenſibly into a private Room, 
where after ſeveral attempts to bring her to comply by fair 
means, he fell at length to downright Force. Intreaties, 


(1) They landed at Southampton. Malmsb, p. 42. Huntingd. p. 348. 


(2) The Sax. Ann. ſay, it was the Kentiſh Men that offer'd them Money, and made a Peace with them. 


(3) All the Eaftern Part of Kent. Sax, Ann, 
(4) And was buried at Sherborn, Malmsb, p. 42. 


(5) Tho' Rapin, as the moſt probable Opinion, makes Osbert's raviſhing Earl Bruern's Lady the occaſion of the Danes coming to Northumber land, there is 
alſo another reaſon given of that, and the barbarous Murder of Edmund. The Story goes, that Lodebroch King of Denmark going a Hawking in a Boat was 
driven out at Sea by a Storm, and caſt upon the Eng/iſþ Coaſt near Yarmouth, He was ſeiz d and brought to Edmund's Court, then King of Eaft- Anglia, who 
finding him a great Sportſman, was pleaſed with his Company. Bern, the King's Faulconer, perceiving himſelf outdone in his own Bufinels by this Stran- 
ger, drew him into a Wood, cn pretence of ſhewing him Game, and barbarouſly murder'd him, Ledebroch's Dog, almoſt tarv'd, comes to the Palace, and be- 
ing fed, goes away again. The Dog doing this ſeveral times, made the King's Servants follow him, and thus were brought to a Sight of the Corpſe, Bern 
was tried for the Murther, and being found guilty, was condemned to be put into Lodebroch's Boat, and committed to the Mercy of the Sea, without Tack- 
ling or Proviſion. He had the good Fortune to be carried to the Dani Shoar. The Boat being known, Bern was apprehended and examined about Lodebroch, 
He told them, that being caſt on the Coaſt of Eaft- Anglia, he was put to death by King Edmund's Order. Upon which, Ivar and Hubba, Lodebroch's Sons, 
fail'd for Faft- Anglia, with a numerous Army, but were forc'd by bad Weather into Northumberland. Brompton, M. Weſt, Inguiph only ſays, that they 
flew him upon account of the Faith of Chriſt, and for his ſtanding up in the defence of his Country, p. 24. g 

(6) Pontanus, in his Hiſtory of Denmark, places not Ivar among the Kings of that Country : But Meurfius aſſures us, that this Prince was crown din 
$36, wherein he agrees not in his Chronology with the Engl; Hiſtorians, Ropin, | 
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Tears, Cries, Reproaches, were ineffectual to put a ſtop 
to his raging Paſſion. After the commiſſion of this infa- 
mous Deed, he left the Counteſs in that exceſs of Grief 
and Vexation, that it was not poſſible for her to hide the 
cauſe from her Husband. So outragious an Affront is hard- 
ly ever forgiven. Though Osbert was King, and Earl 
Bruern his Subject, he reſented fo highly this Injury, that 
he reſolved not to ſtick at any means to be revenged. He 
had a great Intereſt with the Northumbrians, and the baſe 
Action of Osbert was naturally apt to alienate the minds of 
his Subjects from him. Accordingly, by the management Ella cf. 
of the Earl, the Bernicians in a little time revolted ; and *'"z ff Ber- 
looking upon Osbert as unworthy to govern them, elected 837. Aug. 
another King named Ella, whom they placed on the 
Throne, with reſolution to ſupport him in it. Thus the 
old Diviſions, which ſeemed to be quite extinguiſhed, were 
kindled afreſh ; and Northumberland once more divided 
between two Kings and two Factions, who continually 
aiming at each other's Deſtruction, were but too ſucceſs- 
ful in their Endeavours, 

A Civil War was the fatal conſequence of this diſcord, 
The two Kings frequently ſtrove to decide their Quarrel 
by Arms; but the equality of their Forces preventing 
the ſcale from inclining to either fide, they both main- 
tained themſelves in the Throne. The injured Earl, one 
would think, ſhould have been ſatisfied with Osbert's lo- 
ſing half his Dominions. But his revenge ſeemed to him 
incomplete, whilſt he ſaw him on the Throne of Deira. 
Mean while, deeming it very difficult to carry it any 
farther, without a foreign Aid, he fatally reſolved to go 
and procure the Aſſiſtance of the Danes. This was not 
the firſt time the like Injury had produced the like Effect. 
Spain, under the Dominion of the doors, felt at that 
very time the miſchiefs an affair of this nature had occa- 
ſioned. As ſoon as the Earl arrived in Denmark, he im- / pm 
mediately applied to King Ivar [or Hinguar] (6), and bring: the 
giving him a particular Account of the diſtracted State _ 
of Nerthumberland, intimated to him, that if he would 
improve the preſent Juncture, he might with eaſe be- 
come Maſter of the Kingdom. var very readily came 
into an Enterprize, to which he was 2 by the 
deſire of Revenge as well as Ambition. Rænerus, his Fa- 
ther, having been taken Priſoner in England, was thrown 
into a Ditch full of Serpents, where he miſerably periſhed. 
So barbarous a treatment having inſpired Iuar with a fu- 
rious hatred againſt the Enghſp, he embraced, without 
heſitation, the preſent opportunity of being revenged. 
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With this view he concerted with Earl Bruern all ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to put their deſign in execution, In 
the Spring he entered the Humber with a numerous Fleet, 
which ſpread a Terror all over England, He was con- 
ducted by Bruern, and attended by his Brother Hubba, 
the moſt valiant Perſon of his Time, As the Northum- 
brians had received no Intelligence of this Invaſion, they 
were in no readineſs to diſpute his landing. So fvar with- 
out any difficulty became maſter of the northern fide of 
the Humber (1). From whence he marched directly (2) 
to York, where Osbert was preparing an Army to oppoſe 
*» this great extremity Osbert app'ied to Ella, though 
his Enemy, for Aſſiſtance. Ella, conſcious of his cruel 
Treatment of s Father, and dreading the Son's re- 
venge, very willingly agreed to ſuſpend their private 
Quarrel, and join their Forces againſt the common Ene- 
my. Accordingly, he proceeded with all poſſible Expe- 


dition to bring him a powerful Reinforcement, If Of- 


bert could have reſolved to ſtay in York till Ella's Arri- 
val, who was upon the March, he would doubtleſs have 
embarraſſed the King of Denmark, who by that means 
would have been forced to oppoſe the Enemy in two Places 
at once. But his great courage would not ſuffer him to 
take ſo good a Reſolution. Perhaps it was with regret 
that he ſaw himſelf conſtrained to have recourſe to his 
Enemy, or it may be, was afraid of ſome Treachery. 
However this be, without expecting Ella's approach, he 
{allied out of York, and attacked the Danes ſo vigorouſly, 
that they could hardly ſtand the ſhock, and were very 
near being put in diſorder. But their obſtinate reſiſtance 
having at length cooled the Ardour of their Enemies, 
they preſſed them in their turn, and compelled them at 
laſt to retire in confuſion into the Town (3). Osbert in- 
raged to ſee a certain Victory, as he thought, ſnatched out 
of his hands, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to rally his 
Troops, but was flain in the retreat with abundance of 
his Men. 

This Victory having opened the Gates of York to the 
Danes, they entered the Town to refreſh themſelves, 
whilſt Ella was advancing in hopes to repair the Joſs oc- 
caſioned by Osbert's Precipitation. Ivar having juſt tri- 
umphed over one of the Kings, and not believing the 
other to be more formidable, ſaved him ſome trouble, by 
going to meet him. This Battle was no leſs bloody than 
the firſt, nor leſs fatal to the Eng//h. Ella loſt his Life, 
and his Army was entirely routed. Some fay, this Prince 
was not flain in the Battle; but being taken Priſoner, 
Ivar ordered him to be flead alive, in revenge for his 
Father's Death. The Field of Battle was called Ell/- 
cro/t, that is, Ella's Overthraw. 

After thoſe two ſignal Victories, Ivar without any 
difficulty, took poſſeſſion of all Northumberland. . But 
this not ſatisfying his Ambition, he marched into Mercia, 
plundering and ravaging without mercy, whatever came 
in his way. Buthred King of Mercia, having had time 
to prepare, had called to his aſſiſtance Ethelred his Bro- 
ther-in-law, who was come to join him with all the 
Forces of Weſſex. Ivar was now advanced as far as 
Nottingham (4), in expectation to ſurprize the King of 
Mercia ; but when he was informed Ethelred had joined 
him, he ſtopp'd ſhort, being ſurprized to find his 3 
inferior to thoſe of the Engl;h Princes. The two Armies 
ſtood near one another for ſome time, expecting every 
moment to engage. But the conſequence of a Battle, 
which in all likelihood would determine the Fate of 
both ſides, kept them in ſuſpence. At laſt, having faced 
one another a good while, they parted without fighting. 
Buthred choſe rather to bribe the Enemy to retire, than 
hazard a battle, the ſucceſs whereof was deubtful. Be- 
lides, he was ſenſible there was nothing to be got by the 
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Danes, though Fortune favoured him, whereas his all was 
at ſtake in Caſe of a Defeat (5). 

Ivar, from the time he arrived in England, had cruelly sax. aan, 
ravaged all the Places wherever he came, particularly the S. Duneim, 
Monaſteries, where the Engliſh endeavoured to conceal '"8*!2h- 
the moſt valuable Effects. It may eaſily be conceived, 
the idolatrous Danes had no great regard for the Nuns, 
and that Multitudes of them were expoſed to their bru- 
tal Luſt, We have a remarkable Story upon this Sub- 
ject : The Abbeſs of Coldingbam (6), upon the Approach Mat. Weft. 
of the Daniſh Army, prevailed with her Nuns, to cut off &. 
their Noſes and Upper-Lips, in order to ſcreen themſelves dftroy'd. 
from the outrages they were threatened with. This no- 
table Expedient, it is true, preſerved their Honour, but 
coſt them their Lives. The Soldiers beholding, contrary 
to their expectations, ſuch monſtrous Viſages, ſet fire to 
the Monaſtery, cauſing them in the Flames to compleat 
the Sacrifice of their Perſons, which they had already be- 
gun offering to God. 

Ivar not having all the Succeſs he expected in Mercia, $70- 
turned his Arms another way, where in all likelhood 2 
he ſhould meet with leſs Oppoſition. He left Hubba his lia. 
Brother in Northumberland, and embarking with the 
flower of his Troops, made a Deſcent on Eaft- Anglia 
(7), where Edmund was King, of whom I have already 
ſpoken. This young Prince, more uſed to Acts of De- Aer. 
votion, than to the exerciſe of Arms, having given the Annal. 
Danes Battle, was eaſily overthrown and compelled to 
ſave himſelf by Flight. He thought of concealing himſelf 
in a Church, but being diſcovered, was brought before 
Ivar at Hegilſden (8). The Conqueror offered to leave him 
in poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, provided he would acknow- 
ledge him for Sovereign, and pay him Tribute, Edmund 
refuling theſe Terms, Ivar ordered him to be tied to a 
Tree, and ſhot at with arrows, and then to have his 
Head cut off, Humbert Biſhop of the Eaft- Angles was 
alſo put to Death by Ivar's Order. Edmund's Head being 
found ſome time after, was interred with his Body at 
St. Edmund's Bury, ſo called from him. Whilſt the Ro- 
man Catholick Religion flouriſhed in England, great Num- 
bers of Miracles were pretended to be wrought at his 
Tomb. I do not know by what accident his Corps An- deToul, 
came to be at Toulouſe, where it is ſaid to be diſcovered 4e * F*il'c+ 
in 1667. 

Ivar being thus Maſter of Eaft- Anglia, appointed a fogulph. 
Daniſh Captain, one Godrim or Gethurn, Governor of it, Brompt. 
Afterwards, having recalled his Brother Hubba from North- 
umberland, to be near his Perſon, he made Egbert, by 
birth an Eng/;/hman, but entirely at his devotion, King of 
that Kingdom. | 

The good ſucceſs the Danes had met with, during 871. 
this War, inſpiring them with hopes of becoming Ma- lar jroades 
ſters of all England, they began to form new Projects. Weſſex. 
Ivar (9), having perfect Information of the State of the . 
Iſland, found he muſt begin with Veſſex, in order to acc & 
compliſh his deſigns. He was in hopes, could he once 
ſubdue that Kingdom, the reſt would follow of courſe. 

On the other hand, he was ſenſible that all his Conqueſts 
elſewhere would be unſecure, as long as the King of 

Weſſex was in condition to affiſt his Neighbours. Theſe 
Conſiderations having determined him to attack Ethelred, 

he embarked his Troops and failed for the Coaſt of Meſſex, 

where landing his Army, he advanced as far as Reading. 
Ethelred, who had foreſeen his deſign, marched his Army 
towards that quarter, accompanied by Afred his Brother. 

It would be tedious, and perhaps impracticable, to relate 

the particulars of this War (10). It is ſufficient to ſay in Matms. 
few words, that within the compaſs of one Year, Ethelred l. 2. c. 3. 
fought nine pitched Battles, and upon all occaſions gave 3 An. 
ſignal proofs of his Courage and Conduct, tho' Fortune 
did not always prove favourable. In the laſt Battle, which 


(1) They came over the Autumn before, and wintered in Eaft- Anglia, (Sax, Ann, Aer. vit. Alſr. S. Dunelm,) Entering into a Treaty with the 
Eaft- Angles, they got Horſes from them; which put them into a Capacity to over-run the neighbouring Counties. Huntingd. p. 348. Sax. Aan. 

(2) By all the Accounts of the ancient Hiſtorians, it appears, that in the Spring of the Year 867, Ivar marching from Eaft- Anglia, paſſed the Humber, 
and ravaged all the Country northwards, &c. See Sax. Ann. Huntingd, S. Dune/m, Hoved. Flr, Wig. M. Weſtm. &c. 

(3) Into which the Eg ſhut themſelves up; but the Danes ſetting that City on fire, moſt of the Engliþ periſhed in the Flames. Malmſb. p. 42. 
E 4) Where the Danes took up their b and wintered: Here they were belicged by the Exglißb, but neither fide being very forward to come to an 


gagement, they ſtruck up a Peace, Sax, Ann, Wer. Ingulph, &c. 


(5) Atter the Concluſion of the Peace, the Danes went back to York, where they remained one Year. Sax, Ann, S. Dunelm, p. 124, 


(6) A famous Nunnery in the County of Merch in Scorland. 
(7) The Danes paſſed through Mercia, 
wit hin this Period, being given by Inęu 
putting out to Sea, landed at Huben 


about Michaelmas, they paſſed into Keftewen, 
aſſembled an Army, 
n aſter ſlain, 


tak ing poſleſſion of that Kingdom, w 


inter d th : In J tf 2 Brom . 8 . 
(3) Now called Hex" in Suffolk. aries a baba RF TY 


and wintered at Thetford. Sax. Ann, Huntingd, p. 349+ But the fulleſt Account of this and other Matters 
gulph, it will not be improper to give an Abſtract of his Relation. In the Spring of the Year 869, the Daniſh Arm 
an, and deſtroyed the whole Country, and Bardzey Monaſtery in particular, killing every one of the Monks. Then, 

and there deſtroyed every thing that came in their way. About a Year after Earl Alper, and ſome others, 
and coming to an Engagement with the Heathens, defeated them, and few three of their Kings [or Chiefs] but Agar himſelf way 
Whereupon the Danes continued their Ravages, and plundered and burnt the Mona ſteries of * 4 ererburgb, and Ely; killing every 
Perſon they met there. From thence paſſing into Eaft- Anglia, they cut off, with all his Forces, Earl Uſfkeru/1, 


who was come out againſt them, and fo 


oy a don calls the two Daniſh Generals 2 Aldene, p. 349. The Sax. Ann, Bacſeg. and Healfden, 
c 


articulars, deliver'd by Huntig don an 
{three Days after the coming of theſe) was 
Days after, 


ought at Inglefield in Berkſhire ; in which the Egli got the Victory. Sax. Ann. Huntin 


the Saxon Annals, are as follows: The firſt Battle in theſe Parts, between the Engl/o and Daner, 


349 F 


med there was another Fight at Reading, in which Ethelred and Alfred were overcome, But, four Days after, they defeated the Danes at Afton 
— allingferd; and Baſreg, * in the Originals] the two Sidrocs, and ſeveral thouſands of Danes were then flain. A fortnight after, the ZEng/iþ were 
at Baſing in Hampſhire ; and again, two Months after, at Marden in Wiltſhire; in which laſt Battle Erbelred received his death's wound, Sax, Ann. 


ntmgd, p. 340. Spelman's Li Alf 
After the Battle of Zei, e of Ifred, P+ 43- 


5. Vor, I. 


there came a freſh Army of Danes from beyond 2 and joined thoſe that were already in England. Apr. vit. Alfr. p. 7. 


. — Adio Sos : 


90 
872. was fought near Jittingham, he received a mortal Piety is ſaid to ſurpaſs even his Valour; An Hiſtorian 
Ethelred's Wound, whereof he died in 872 (1), after a reign of five tells us, that being at Prayers on a Day of Battle (3), he 


Death, Years (2). 


B. om pto N. 


* 
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reſolved not to move till the Service was over, tho' the 
Ethelred ſeems not to be entirely free from blame, for- Fight was begun, and the Danes had ſome Advantage, 


ſuffering the Danes to over-run Northumberland and EA. He adds, God rewarded his Piety with a ſignal Victory 


Anglia, without endeavouring to ſtop their progreſs. But that Day. 


probably this Prince, ſurprized at the defeat of the two 
Kings of Northumberland, and the ſwift progreſs of Iuar's 
Arms, did not think himſelf in condition to repair the 
misfortunes cauſed by the diſſenſions of the Northumbrians. 

= Welides, he did not care, doubtleſs, to expoſe in the de- 
fence of Northumberland and Eafl- Anglia, the Forces he 
foreſaw he ſhould want for the preſervation of his own 
Kingdom. It may be farther ſaid in his Juſtification, that 
the Terror, ſpread over all England, put it out of his 
Power perhaps, to diſpoſe of his Army as he could have 
wiſhed, This Terror was fo great, that it was no eaſy 
matter to prevail with the Elif to march againſt ſo for- 
midable Enemies, till compelled to it in their own neceſ- 
ſary defence. 


-+——oprk Tho' Ethelred was noted for his great Bravery, yet his 
ey. 

Aſſer de 

Altr. Reb, 

Ce ſt. P- 7 


Ethelred left ſeveral Children, of whom Alfred, the great 
Grandfather of Ethekwerd the Hiſtorian, was one. Some 
ſay alſo he had a Daughter called Thyra, married to Jo- 
tho VI. King of Denmark. Ethelred's Sons were deprived 
of the Crown for the ſame reaſons the Sons of his elder 
Brother Ethelbert were ſet aſide, I mean, Ethelwulpl/s 
Will. After his death, A/fred his Brother was placed on 
the Throne without any one's queſtioning his Title. 

During Ethelred's reign, the Danes demoliſhed the fa- Sera 3; 
mous Monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough or Me- "rin: d. 
deſhamſied, beſides that of Coldingham before mentioned. 1% 
It is chiefly on the deſcription of what befel the Abbies 8 Do, 
that Hiſtorians have enlarged, whilſt doubtleſs, they omit- 
ted Events more remarkable, and more worthy the notice 
of a curious Reader. | 


6. ALFRED the Great. 


ALFRED L FRED was no leſs infeſted with the Danes 
the Great, than his Predeceſſor. This Prince, as well as 
his Brother Ethelred, had frequent occaſion of 
exerciſing his Valour, Firmneſs, and all the 
other Virtues Heaven had adorned him with. Their For- 
tune however was different; as Ethelred was never re- 
duced to fo deplorable a Condition as Aſfred, ſo on the 
other hand, he was never raiſed to that height of Glory. 
Divine Providence ſeems to have ſhown in the Perſop of 
Alfred, with what eaſe God caſts down and ſets up Princes, 
according to his good Pleaſure. This is what I am going 
Spelman, to ſhow in the Life of Alfred, taking for my principal 
Guide a celebrated Hiſtorian, who has given an exact 

account of his Actions. 
The State ef FEthelred had left the Affairs of his Kingdom in a deplo- 
the kingdeme rable Condition. The Danes, already maſters of North- 
umberland and Eaft- Anglia, were in the very heart of the 
Kingdom of Her. Notwithſtanding the many Battles 
Ethelred had fought with them, they were in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral Towns, and not only kept their footing in the 
Country, but had reaſon to hope they ſhould ſoon go thro” 
with the Conqueſt of it. Alfred had ſcarce been a Month 
on the Throne (4), when he ſound himſelf obliged to take 
the Field (5) againſt theſe formidable enemies, who were 
The Battle advanced as far as J/ilten (6). Thither it was that he 
2 marched to attack them the firſt time, aſter his Brother's 
Alfred is death (7). He flattered himſelf for ſome time that Victory 
woſted. would incline to his fide; but the Scene changing on a ſudden 
* in favour of the Danes, he was forced at length to leave them 
e maſters of the field of Battle. However, his loſs was not ſo 
conſiderable, as to make him deſpair of being revenged. As 
the Danes had alſo loſt abundance of Men, he laboured in- 
ceſſantly to put his Army in condition to give them Battle 
again, before they ſhould be reinforced, They were aſto- 
He makes niſhed at his Expedition, and tho' victorious, ſued for 
Treaty with Peace, finding they were unable to continue the War, 
18 How much ſoever Aſſred confided in his Troops, who ap- 

7. 

peared eager to engage, he thought proper to embrace the 
preſent opportunity of getting rid of his Enemies, without 
hazarding a ſecond Battle. As they offered to march out 
of his dominions, on condition he would moleſt them in 
no other part of England, he gladly accepted their offer, 
looking upon it as very advantageous, in his preſent Cir- 
cumſtances. And indeed, this Treaty gave him time to 
prepare againſt a freſh Invaſion, which he had all the rea- 


(1) The Sax, Ann, place his Death under the Year $71, after Faſter. Neither they, nor Aer, Iagulpb, or S. Dune im mention of what Death be 


died. 5 


(2) He lies buried at Minburn in Dorſetſhire, where this Inſcription was formerly to be read on his Tomb : In hoe loco quieſcit Corpus 8. Ethelregi 


Regis Weſt-Saxonum, Martyris, qui anno Domini DCCCLXXLI. xxiii Aprilis per manvs Danorum Paganorum occubuit. 
away in the late Civil Wars. See Spelman Life of Alfr, p. 43- Note, Some call this Epitaph in queſtion, and ſay he died of the Plague which happened 


at that time. 


(3) The Battle of Alon juſt now mentioned. The thing is alſo mention'd by S. Dunelm, p. 125, 126. Brompt, p. $08, . Hię den, p. 255» 
(4) Spelman ſays, that Alſred (who had been crowned at Rome, as related above) was crowned a ſecond time at Wincheſter, 
(5) He marched againſt them with too few Forces, and that bore no manner of proportion to thoſe of the Enemy ; which undoubtedly was the C 


bis overthrow. Ager. Ann, p. 164, @ wit. Alfr. p. 7. S. Dunelm, p. 127- 


(6) 1 lays Walton in Suſſex, p. $809. 


« (7) Ethekwerd ſeems to intimate that Alfred was not in this Battle in Perſon, being buſied about his Brother's Funeral, 1. 4. c. 3. 
8 Though London lay within the Precincts of the Kingdom of Efex, yet it was then in Subjection to Mercia, where it has continued ever ſince as part 


of Middleſex, 


(% Afr affirms, that Buthred applied to King Alfred for Succours ; who accordingly ſent him a very confiderable Army, that went and beſieged the 


Danes in Nottingham, and forced them to make Peace. wit. Alfr, p. 6. 


(10) They wintered at Torkſey in Lincolnſhire ; which, according to Spelman, was within the Kingdom of Northumbria. Spelman, 
Huntingd, The next Year, 874, they wintered at Hreopedun, or Repton in Derbyſhire, Sax, Aun, Aer, Huntingd, S. Duneim, 1 9 
(11) S. Dunelm lays, that Ricſige reigned three Years, and was ſucceeded by Egbert, p. 145, See oved. p. 417, and Chrin, de „ p. 144+ bach 


ſon in the World to expect. But had he been bent upon 
engaging again and loſt the day, his whole Kingdom would 
infallibly have fallen into the hands of his Enemies, 

The Danes quitting 4 retired to Londen (8), which 
they had taken during the late War. ar was gone back x, * 
to „rz. having left the Command of the Army to his — Mera, 
Brother Hubba, who being tied up from attacking Weſſex, 9" ae 
turned his Arms againſt Mercia. Butbred knowing he 2 
was unable to reſiſt, ſince Afred was bound not to ſend Sar Pe, ' 
him any Succours (9), thought it his wiſeſt courſe to buy Aller, 
off the Danes with a ſum of Money, and Gave his Country 
from their Depredations. Upon the receipt of the Money, 
they marched towards Northumberland, deſigning to 4 ** 
up their Quarters with their Countrymen. But Proviſi- a. 
ons running ſhort, by reaſon of the Devaſtations them- % wn 
ſees had made there, they were under a ſort of neceflity **" 
to return into Mercia (10). Before they left Northumber- 
land, they depoſed Egbert whom they had placed on the 
Throne, and put Ricfige, a Daniſh Earl, in his room (11). 
Buthred finding they were come again into his Dominions, 
complained of their breach of Faith; but without minding g. pus, 
his Complaints, they obliged him to give them another 
conſiderable Sum to fave his Country from the Deſtruction 
it was threatened with, But no ſooner was the Money 
paid, but they fell to plundering and ravaging, and let 
Buthred know that even his own Perſon was in Danger. 

The fear of falling into their hands obliged him to aban- 1 4 6, 
don his Kingdom, and retire to Rome, where he ſpent the Jun c 
reſidue of his Days in the Engl/b College. Mercia being 5 
thus left without a King, and Afred under an obligation to _ 
ſend no Aſſiſtance, the Danes without difficulty became S. Am. 
maſters of that ſpacious Kingdom. However, not. to 
frighten the Mercians too much, they ſet over them for 
King, Ceoluph one of Buthred's Domeſticks. Tho the jogu1yh, 
new King was an Engl;/bman, yet holding the Kingdom 

in truſt only, till his maſters ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of it, 

he reſolved to make uſe of his time to fill his Coffers: So 

that the Mercians ſuffered as much by the continual Ra- 

pines and Extortion of their Countryman, as they would 
perhaps have done by the hands of a Foreigner, 

T ho' the Danes were maſters of Mercia, Eaft- hgh, The Dane 
and Northumberland, they were not yet contented. I hey =: / 
could not forbear looking upon Maſer, which contained % Er 
the other four Kingdoms, with a greedy Eye. But as 
they had always met there with Princes that diſputed every 


Camb, This Inſcription was taken 


ife of Aifr, Paſs if 


Pp 46. Sax, Ann. 
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inch of ground with them, they were forc'd to make an 
Alliance with Alfred, till a favourable opportunity preſented 

itſelf of executing their deſigns upon that Kingdom. Mean 

while, they fell to manuring their Lands, and began to 
conſider the country, they had ſo often and fo terribly laid 

waſte, as their own. England being thus divided between 

the Engl; and Danes, Peace and Tranquility ſeemed to 

be going at laſt to be reſtored, The Danes appear'd ſatis- 

fed with their Lot, and Aired thought hinrſelf happy in 

the preſervation of his paternal Dominions. But the Ca- 

lamities England was afflicted with, were far from being 

an end. 

N Whilſt Aifred flatter'd himſelf with the enjoyment of 

N pi ſome quiet, new troubles were preparing for him in Den- 
on \ngla. mark, Halſden, a Daniſb General, had fitted out a Fleet, 
875. with which he came and made a deſcent on Ea Au- 
Aſer. , % (1). The Seaſon being far advanced, he lay ſtill all the 
— 1 5. Winter, expecting the Spring in order to invade ex. 
The Arrival of Halfden with freſh Danyh Troops, ought 

to have put Alfred upon his guard, ſince it was but too 

plain they were deſigned againſt him. However, truſting 

to the Treaty he had lately made with the Danes, he re- 


mained unconcern'd, of which Halſden did not fail to take 


Nn We- the Advantage. In the beginning of the Spring, he put 
bum. to Sea, and went and took by ſurprize Narbam- Caſtle (2), 
the ſtrongeſt Place in all Meſſex. The Englih hitherto 
ſeemed not to know what fort of Enemies they had to deal 
with. They conſidered the Daniſh Irruptions as a regular 
War, wherein the whole Nation was concern'd. Accord- 
ingly they imagin'd that a Treaty concluded with one 
Band or Party, was obligatory to all the reſt. But the 
Danes had other Thoughts of theſe Matters. They en- 
ter'd, with the conſent of their Kings, into private Afſocr- 
atims to man out Fleets and go ſhares in what Booty they 
could get in England and other Countries. For this reaſon, 
the ſeveral Bands were independent of one another, each 
thinking themſelves bound by no other Treaty but what 
they entered into themſelves, Alfred had made an Agree- 
ment with Hubba ; but Halfden did not look upon himſelf as 
included in it. However, the Engl conhidering the ſur- 
prize of I arbam as a real Treachery, called Heaven and 
Earth to witneſs the Violation of the Treaty. But Half- 
Alfred den, regardleſ of their Complaints, was about to penetrate 
ug r farther into IW-:ſjex, bad not A!fred prevented him by enter- 
Aer. ing into a particular Treaty with him (3). The Author 
Ba of his Life ſays, the Danes (wore by the Hag Relitks of 
the Church, that they would never ſet foot again in 
Wiſſex (4). Probably it coſt the King dear to bring 
them to theſe Terms. It is ſomething ſtrange that AH 
ſhould inſiſt upon Mens ſwearing by the Holy Relicks, 
who being yet Pagans, could not think themſelves more 
ſtrongly bound by this, than their uſual Oath, by their 
Bracelets. Perhaps his Reaſon was, that in caſe they 
ſhould break their Oath, he thought Heaven would the 
w het more aſſuredly puniſh them for it. However this be, they 
tte Treaty, made no* more conſcience of this, than of their former 
Oaths, but broke it even before they were out of Feſſex. 
Afr. As they were marching towards Mercia, they met a 
A. Body of Engliſh Horſe, who were riding in a careleſs 
Manner, by reaſon of the Treaty's being concluded, and 
ig une xpectedly ſetting upon them, flew the greateſt Part 
Exeter, of them (5). The Horſes they took upon this occaſion, 
were of ſervice to carry them with the more ſpeed" to- 
wards the Weſtern Parts of Meſſex, where they laid Siege 

to Exeter (6). : 

8-6 Alfred finding it was in vain to conclude Treaties with 
Ta {ba ſuch perfidious People, reſolved to take more effectual 
recwd, meaſures to ſecure himſelf from their Treachery. To 

this purpoſe, he convened a general ' Aſſembly, and in a 
pathetick Speech plainly ſhewed them, they had nothing 
to truſt to but their Valour and Cyurage, to deliver them 
from their Miſeries; that upon ſo urgent an occaſion 
there was a neceſſity of venturing their Lives in defence 
of their Country, and of ſacrificing Part of their Eſtates 
to preſerve the reſt; in fine, that a generous Reſolution 
was the only means left to avoid the Calamities their 
Neighbours were fallen under. Theſe remonſtrances hav- 
ing produced the Effect he expected, an Army was 


levied, with which he engaged the Enemy ſeven times 


in one Campaign, But as fortune was not equally fa- Alfred mates 


vorable to him in all theſe Ingagements, he was once ©.” 


Treaty with 


more conſtrained to treat with the Danes. Though he e Dane, 
could have no great dependance upon their Promiſes, it Sax. Ann, 
was the beſt way he could take to put an end to this * 
dangerous War. The new Treaty, by which the Danes 
were obliged to return no more into Ver, was better 

kept than the former. 

The Wt-Saxms looked upon the Retreat of theſe for- Rollo .- 
midable Enemies as a great Deliverance. But they were ''**: /* 
not yet at the end of their Miſeries. This band, that 850 
had ſtruck them with ſuch Terror, were ſcarce gone, Fel roo 
when a new ſwarm arrived under the command of Rolls, 
the famous Norman General, that became afterwards the 
ſcourge of France. By good fortune, Alfred was prepared 
to receive them. After ſome attempts, Rolli deſpairing of Cee ec 
procuring a ſettlement in England, reſolved to go in queſt ay mn 
of one in France. In all probability, finding the beſt Part 
of England in poſſeſſion of his Countrymen, and Alfred 
ready to diſpute the reſt with him, he imagined he had a 
better proſpect in France. Some affirm, it was revealed 
to him in a dream what great Succeſs he ſhould meet with 
on the other ſide of the Water. 

Aﬀter Nollo's departure, Alfred enjoyed ſome Repoſe, Alge frs 
which afforded him leiſure to think of means to prevent ou a Flee, 
theſe frequent Invaſions, He found no better or readier 
way than to equip a good Fleet, and engage the Danes 
before they came to land, where they generally had the 
Advantage. As hitherto, the ingaging them at Sea had 
not been thought of, their Ships were only fit for Tranſ- 
ports, whereas thoſe, now built by Alfred, were contrived 
on purpoſe for Service. It was not long before he reaped 
the Fruit of this wiſe Precaution. His Fleet meeting 4g. . 
with fix (7) Daniſh Veſſels, gave chace to them, and one Alf. pe 
of the largeſt being taken, the Soldiers and Mariners 
were thrown overboard. This firſt Engagement was fol- 
lowed by a much more conſiderable one, An hundred g.,. Aan. 
and twenty Sail of Daniſh tranſport Ships making to the Ader. 
Shore in order to land their Men, the King's Fleet at- 
tacked them, and ſunk the greateſt part of them. The 
next year another Daniſb Fleet ſailing ttward, met with 
ſo violent a Storm, that all the Ships periſhed, except a 
few which fell into the hands of the Exgliſb. | 

encouraged by theſe Succeſſes, reſolved to attack 3, Pages 


the es in the Weſt, where they had fortified them- 2% Weſſex, 


ſelves by the taking of Exeter. Beſides, the Corniſh Men Sax. Ann. 
had all along ſided with them. He executed this reſolu- 
tion with that Courage and Succeſs, that in the end he 
obliged the Danes to give him Hefages, and entirely aban- 
don Weſſex, They retired into Mercia (8), where being 877. 


weary with leading ſuch unſettled lives, they were in- The End of 
corporated with their Countrymen, who were in poſſeſ- “ Kingdom 


fion of that Kingdom. After that, they depoſed, with one 71>» 
conſent, Ceoluph, and divided the Land among them - Aster. 
ſelves (9). hat kind of Government they eſtabliſhed Huntingd. 
we know not; the Exliſb Hiſtorians, paſting over in 

ſilence the Civil Affairs of the Danes, relate only their 
Wars. Thus an end was put to the Kingdom of Mercia, 
after having ſubſiſted near three hundred Years. 

The year before (10), the Kingdom of Northumberland , 
had met with the ſame Fate. Halſuen, who was gone i 8 
thither, made Egbert King in the room of Nicſſge, who died berlind. 
in 876. The new King or Vice-Roy was of no long _ 
Continuance. In the firſt year of his Reign, Hal/den 
dethroned him, and divided the Land among his Coun- 
trymen : Which no doubt gave occaſion to the Danes 
in Mercia to do the fame thing. Thus the Kingdom of 
Northumberland, which had lafted three hundred and 
thirty years from the time of Ida the firſt King, was 
cantled out among the Daniſb Officers. It proved a very 
difficult matter to drive them thence, as will be ſeen here- 
after, 

Though the Danes were in poſſeſſion of three of the an- z, Pines 
tient Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, yet was there not „ade 
room enough for all thoſe that were already in England, Wellex. 
and for thoſe which were continually coming over with 
intent to ſettle, The new-comers beheld Y/zſzx with a 


(1) This does not appear from the antient Hiſtorians : On the contrary they affirm, That Anno $75, the Danes left Repton, and dividing themſelves into 
two Bands, one part went along with Helfden to Northumberland, and wintered thete hear the Line: Theſe plundered the Picbs and Strecledenſes, i. e- the 
Inhabitants of Galway ; and Halfden making himſelf Mater of Northumberland, divided it amongſt his Followers, who began to cultivate it. The otber 
Body of Danes, with their three Generals Godrun, Oſeytel. and Anand, went and wintcred at Cambridge, where they ſtaid about a twelve month; and the 
next y*ar went out privately from Cambridge, and ſeized Harbam Caftle 3 without any mention of Halfden's being concerned in that Expedition. See Sax. 
Ann, Aſſer, Hunting, p. 349. S. Dunelm. What Rapin ſays here of Halften, Huntingdon relates it of Halfden's Brother, p. 3 0. 


(2) In Dorſetſhire, 


(3) Aer. and Hunting, ſay, this Treaty was made with the Daniſh Army. wit, Alf. p. 8. Hunt. p. 3505 and the Sex. Arn. that it was with the a- 


then ; without the leaſt mention of Haljden, 


(4) The moſt ſolemn manner of Swearmg among the Dane: and other northern Nations was by their Arms. Olaus Mag. I. 8. c. 2. 


5) Afr. and Flr. 7 y, Wed 

6) . and 4 orcefter, ſay, they flew all Aifred's Horte 
only the Damfo Cavalry 
ter, and were 


ron Annals tell us that they who bad Horſes, breaking the Treaty, rode to Exeter in the Night (by which, it ſeems probable, it was 
that went and ſeiz'd Bæcter, where they wintercd.) The next year, part ot the Foot that remained at Warbom, march'd to Exe- 


bo ere purſued by Alfred, but got into Exeter before he could come vp with them z the other part, going by Sea, were ſhipwrack d atar 
Hampſhire, and a hundred and twenty of their Ships loſt, Hunting. p. 350, Aer. vit. Alfr | K f 
(7) The Sax, (8) In 


Ann. ſay Seven. 
18 Ingulph fays, Alfred annexed it to his Dominions. 


Auguſt. Aer. San. Hun. 


10) This is placed by Ar, and Sax. Ann, under the year 875, Afr, vit, Alf. p. 8, 
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Te HIS TORT ENGLAND. 


greedy eye. On the other hand, they, who had ſhared 
the Lands of the other Kingdoms among them, perceiv- 
ing their Countrymen envied their good Fortune, were 
apprehenſive they might think of diſpoſſeſſing them, 
if they were not otherwiſe provided for. This made 
them all agree to invade J/zſſex, and exert their ut- 
moſt to conquer that Kingdom, which hitherto had fo 
bravely withſtood their Attacks. They carried on their 
deſign with all poſſible Secrecy and Expedition, On a 
ſudden appeared in the Field a more formidable Army 
of Danes than had yet been ſeen (1), advancing towards 
I/eſſex (2) before Alfred could poſſibly put himſelf in 
a polture of Defence. er marched directly to Chip- 
penham (3), one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt Cities of 
the Kingdom. The taking of this Place, which the 
Danes made themſelves maſters of in few Days, inſpired 
the 1//t-Saxons with ſuch a Terror, that they had no 
longer the Courage to defend themſelves. Some fled into 
I/ales or beyond Sea, whilſt others ran over to the Danes, 
and ſwore Allegiance to them. In this ſo general a 
Revolt, Alfred was left alone with a few Domeſticks, 
who, out of Duty and Affection, were unwilling to aban- 
dom him in his Adverſity. But as they were chargeable 
to him, and could do him little Service, he diſmiſſed 
them all, that he might with more eaſe ſhift for himſelf. 
Such wes his Diſtreſs, that he wag forced to go and con- 
ceal himſelf at a Neat-herd's (4) in the Iſle of Athelney in 
Somerſetſhire (5). This place was ſurrounded with a large 
Moraſs, through which there was but one narrow Rot- 
Path leading to the Neat-herd's Cottage, that was hid 
by Buſhes and Briars. In this place the King lay con- 
cealed for ſome time, from his Friends as well as Ene- 
mies, without being ſo much as known by the Neat-herd's 
Wife, who employed him about her little houſhold 
Affairs (6), This was a wretched Situation for a Prince. 
But God, who deſigned only to exerciſe his Patience, 
left him not long in theſe Circumſtances. He had not 
been ſix Months in his Retreat, when the Scene was 
ſhifted by a lucky and unexpected Turn in his Affairs. 
It is pretended that this happy Change was revealed to 
him in a Dream by St. Cuthbert, formerly Biſhop of 
Lindisfarn, who appeared to him and told him, he ſhould 
ſuddenly be raiſed to an infinitely more glorious State than 
that from whence he was fallen. But without inſiſting 
on theſe idle Tales of the Monks, who could not find in 
their Hearts to paſs over an extraordinary Event without 
introducing ſome Apparition or Miracle, I ſhall relate 
how this great Revolution was brought about by means of 
a deſperate Undertaking. | 

Hubba, who command the Danih Troops in the ab- 
ſence of his Brother Ivar (7), had invaded Wales, and 
deſtroyed all with Fire and Sword. After which he en- 
tered Devonſhire in the Kingdom of Veſſex, with the ſame 
Intent. At his Approach, the Earl of Devon (8) with a 
handful of brave Men, retired into Kinwith Caſtle (9) to 
avoid the firſt Shock of the Daniſh Fury. Hubba was not 
long before he laid Siege to the Caſtle, not doubting but 
the Gariſon, being few in Number, would ſoon be ob- 
liged to ſurrender. The Earl of Devon, finding all the 
Defence he could make would be to no purpoſe, took a ſud- 
den Reſolution. He repreſented to the Beſieged the Danger 
they were in of falling into the hands of their mercileſs 
Enemies, and aſſured them they had but one way to 
eſcape, which was, by opening themſelves a paſſage with 
their Swords thro' the Enemy's Army. He told them 
the Enterprize was not fo raſh and deſperate as they might 
imagine; that undoubtedly the Danes were very negligent 
and ſecure, not regarding a handful of Men pent up within 
Walls; that therefore what he propoſed was far from being 
impracticable, provided they gave the Enemy no time to 


(1) Afr fays, it was the Army that left Exeter. vit. Alfr. 
8 It was about Chriſimaſs. Sax. Ann, 


prevent it; that after all they ventured only their I. 
and Liberties, which 9 much — 2 — 
ſtanding a Siege. This Remonſtrance had ſuch an effe 
upon the Beſieged, that without farther deliberation, the 
fallied out Sword in hand upon the Danes, and by ther 


ſudden and furious attack put them immediately in extreme 


diſorder, This happy beginning made them forge 

firſt deſign, and inſpired them * a reſolution — * 
their Advantage. They continued therefore to preſs the 
Danes with a freſh Impetuoſity, without giving them time 
to recover themſelves, and having at length entirely diſ- 
perſed them, made a dreadful ſlaughter of them (10). Hub- 
ba was ſlain (11), and his famous Standard, called Reafan 

or the Raven, fell into the hands of the Engliſh. The 
Danes had a Notion, there was a ſecret virtue in this Stan- 
dard, which Tvar”'s Siſters had wrought with their own 
hands (12). By the help of a ſtrong fancy, or the deluſion 
of the Devil, they imagined they ſaw this Raven before a 
Battle, clap his Mings in token of Victory, or hang dun 
his Head, as a preſage of their Defeat. This at leaft is 
what Hiſtorians tell us, adding, that the loſs of their Stan- 
dard did not a little contribute to diſhearten them after- 
wards, 

The news of this defeat, and the death of the Daniſh 
General, having reached Alfred in his Retreat (1 3), he 
immediately conſidered how to turn this ſeaſonable Defeat 
to his Advantage. He ſent word to his Friends, 
he was, to the 
was to be done in this Juncture. After he had conferred 
with them, he gave them orders to draw together in 
ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, ſmall Bodies of Troops, 
which at a minute's Warning might be ready to join one 
another (14). The moſt difficult as well as moſt important 
Point was, to know exactly the poſture of the Enemy, 
that meaſures might be concerted accordingly. Alfred, 
not knowing who to pitch upon for this neceſſary Service, 
took the boldeſt Reſolution that ever entered into the 
thoughts of a Prince, which was, to go himſelf into the 
Daniſh Camp, and be informed by his own Eyes of the 
condition of the Enemy. To this end, having diſguisd 
himſelf and taken a Harp in his hand, as if he had got 
his livelihood by playing on that Inſtrument, he entered the 
Daniſh Camp, and ſtay'd there ſeveral days, obſerving, to 
the utmoſt of his power, every thing he wanted to know. 
Among other things, he took notice, that whereas gene- 
rally the Danes were wont to encamp and intrench them- 
ſelves on a Hill, they had neglected to do ſo now. They 
had not ſo much as placed any advanc'd Guards to ſecure 
the Avenues to their Camp, as having nothing to fear, 
ſince the Enemy had no Army in the Field (15). Having 
obſerv'd every thing, he returned to his Friends at Athelney, 
and appointed Selwood Forefts (16) for the general Rendez- 
vous of all their Troops. This Affair was tranſacted fo 
ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that in a little time the King at 
the head of an Army (17) appeared near the Danes before 
they had the leaſt Intelligence of the matter. They were in 
the utmoſt Conſternation when they ſaw on a ſudden the 
Engliſh Army approaching to attack them. Alfred was un- 
willing to give them time to come to themſelves ; and 
therefore briefly exhorting his Troops not to have the leaſt 
dread of an Army already vanquiſh'd by their Fears, gave 
the Signal of Battle. The Danes, tho' aſſaulted thus un- 
expectedly, defended themſelves however with a greal deal 
of Courage. But whether they had not time to draw up 
their Troops in order, or the loſs of their Standard had 
poſſeſſed them with a notion that their Gods were averſe 
to them, they were at length entirely routed, and almoſt 
their whole Army cut in pieces: The few that eſcaped 
betook themſelves to a Caſtle, where they were immedi- 
ately beſieged. Alfred taking advantage of their Conſter- 


z) In Viliſpire, by the Saxons called Cyppanbam, now only famons for its Market, whence it had its Name; for Cyppan fgnifies to traffick, and Cypman 
a Merchant ; and we ſtill retain Cheapen and Chapman. Camb, Of the ſame Original is Cheap/ide, London, 


er. 


(4) One belonging to him. A: 


(5s) Formerly called Athelingey, i. e. the Iſland of Nebles, It lies near Taunton, 
(6) She having one day ſet a Cake on the Coals, and being buſied about ſomerhing elſe, the Cake 
at the King for his Careleſne(s in not looking after the Cake, which ſhe told him he could eat faſt enough. 
Aer. wit, 


corner, making Bows and Arrows, and other warlike Inſtruments, 


happen'd to be burnt; upon which the fell a ſcolding 
Alfred was then fitting in the Chimney» 
A 


. p. 9- f 
(7) The Sax. Arn. Aſſer. Huntingd, Flor. Wore, &c. ſay, it was the Brother of | of and Halfdene : But S. Dunelm, and Chron, de Mailros affirm, it was 


Ivar and Halſdine themſelves, with twenty three Ships, p. 144, 146 
(8) Od. See Duzdale's Baron. Vol, I. p. 12+ 


(9) Which ſtood on the River Tau below Ralegh. There are at preſent no 
p. 590. 


{10 There were twelve hundred ſlain» Afr, Ann, 167. Flor. More. 


footſteps of it, Camd. p. 35. See Afr. wit. Alfr. p. 10. 


Twelve hundred and twenty. Chron. Mailres, p. 144. The Sax, Ann 


and Hantingd. ſay, but eight hundred and forty. The Place was afterwards called Hubbeſftewve or Hubbeloxo, from the Mount raiſed on the place where 


Hubba was buried, For it was the common way of burial among the Danes to raiſe Mounts upon the Bodies of the famous Men, 


See Spelman Lif. Alfr, p. 61. note. Brompt. p. 809. Comden, 


which were called Lowes, 


11) S. Dunelm. ſays, that Inguar and Halfdene were alſo lain in this Battle, p. 146. 
— They pretend it was work'd magically in almoſt an inſtant, in one Forenoon. Afr. vit. Alfr, p. r0. | 


(13) Brompten aftirms, that Alfred was in the Battle, p. 809- 


(14) In 878, about Foſter, Alfred erected a Fortification at Atbelney, from whence he often (allied out, 


Enemy, Aer. vit. Alfr, p-10. Sax, Ann. 


(15) This Relation is not in Aſſerius or Ethekverd, but in Ingulph, ——_— and moſſ of the modern Hiſtorians, 


{16) That is, the Great Word in Somerſetſbire, This was done ſeven 


9 in Somerſetſhire : Staying there one Night, he marched away the next Morning to A eglea, or Okely, 
e came to Etbandun, or Edington in Somerſelſpire, where the Battle was fought. 
17) Conſiſting of the Inhabitants of Somer/erfoire, Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire, that had not fled beyond Sea, e. vit. Alff. p 10. 


* 


day 


with a Body of Somerſeiſpire- men, and defeated the 


ks after Eofter, and the Rendezvous was Petra Ecbrichti, ſuppoſed to be 
where he encamped one Night: The next 
Aer. wit, Alfr, p. 10. Sax. Ann, 


pation, 


where the Thone and Parret join, The firm ground is not above two Acres. 
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nation,  pteſs'd them ſo briskly, that they were ſoon 
brought to capitulate (1). The Terms, he granted them, 
were more advantagious than they had room to expect in 
their Circumſtances (2). He articled to give up the Lands 
of Eaft- Anglia to thoſe that were willing to tur, Chriſti- 
ans, but required the reſt immediately to quit the Iſland, 
never more to ſet foot in England, and to give Hoſtages for 
the performance of the Articles, Guthurm, Governor of 
Eaft- Anglia, who ſince the Death of Hubba commanded 
the Daniſh Army, agreed to theſe Conditions, and came 
to Alfred, with thirty of his chief Officers, having imbark- 
ed all thoſe that refus'd to be baptiz'd (3). Abb 
This great Victory ſet Afred at the height of his wiſhes. 


«tbe bios He had, by one ſingle Battle, driven out the Danes, and 


recovered his Kingdom, and ſaw every day his Subjects 
gock to him, whom fear had difpers'd or conſtrain'd to 
ſubmit to the Enemy. He gave Guthurm and his Officers 
a very civil Reception, and kept his Word faithfully with 
them, All the Hiſtorians agree, that he inveſted the Da- 
% General with the Title of King of Eaſt- Angha (4). 
But it is not known, whether he did this by virtue of ſome 
private Treaty made before with him, or deſigned by it 
to gain his Affection to that degree that he might entirely 
contide in him. However this be, it is certain Guthurm 
held with the Title of King, the Kingdom of Eaft-An- 


glia, which was wholly inhabited by Danes, and where- 


of Ivar had made him Governor. He divided the Lands 
among his Countrymen, and exerciſed the Regal Autho- 
rity, as long as he lived. Some, particularly Aſſerms, add, 
that Alfred gave Guthurm the Kingdom of Northumberland 
alſo. But this is very improbable, ſince the Danes had 
long been Maſters of Northumberland, and had ſhared the 
Lands among themſelves (5). The caſe was not the ſame 
with reſpect to Eaſi- Anglia, where the Danes had no fix'd 
abode, and which was ſtill conſider'd as part of the Engli/h 
Monarchy, tho” the Danes were moſt powerful there. 
So that Alfred did nothing more than confirm them in the 
poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, by granting them a King of 
their own Nation, who was to be his Vaſlal (6). 

In all that has hitherto been ſaid it may be obſerv'd, that 
at the time of the laſt Battle, there were in England two 
ſorts of Danes, thoſe that were already ſettled, and thoſe 
that were endeavouring to procure themſelves Habitations. 
With theſe laſt it was properly that Alfred treated. As for 
the others, having ſeen their Brethren ſo roughly handled, 
they thought themſelves happy in the enjoyment of their 
Poſſeſſions. As the Event was uncertain, they choſe ra- 
ther to fit down contented, and acknowledge Alfred for 
their Sovereign, than run the risk of loſing their all, by 
continuing the War. 8 the Danes ſettled in 
the three Kingdoms of the Angles, ſubmitted to Alfred, and 
ſwore Allegiance to him. It was however next to impoſ- 
ſible that all ſhould be equally ſatisfied with their Lot. Se- 
veral accepted of the Terms of the laſt Treaty, only be- 
cauſe they knew not where to go, having elſewhere nei- 
ther Houſe nor Home. If they ſeemed defirous to turn 
Chriſtians, it was to procure a Subſiſtence, in expectation 
of a favourable opportunity to return to their old courſe of 
Life, That this was the caſe, evidently appeared from 
what followed. When it was leaſt expected, the moſt 
conſiderable among them, headed by one Haſtmgs, ear- 
neſtly ſollicited Guthurm to renew the War in Weſſex (7); 
but not prevailing (8), they put to Sea, and went and ra- 
vaged the Coaſt of Handers. Shortly after, another and 
no leſs numerous Troop, informed of the great Booty the 
firſt Ravagers had met with at Gant, embarked to join 
them, Theſe two Bands thus united over-ran Brabant, 
Hamault, Flanders, Picardy, and Artis, acting unheard- 
of Cruelties. After which, being again divided into two 
Bodies, one of them failed back for Exgland, in hopes of 


0) In fourteen days time. Afr. p. 10. Sax, Ann, 
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plundering the Country, where they imagined they ſhould 
come unexpected. Having landed in Kent, they marched 
towards Roc heſter, with deſign to ſurprize the City. But 
Alfred, who, contrary to their expectation, had his Arm 
in a readineſs, ſpeedily marching that way upon the firſt 
notice of their arrival, his approach made them fly to their 
Ships in ſuch haſte, that they left their Plunder behind 
them (9). The vigilance of this Prince having prevented 
their deſigns upon England, they returned to France, and 
rejoining their Companions, continued their Devaſtations 
in that Kingdom. 

Hitherto the Engliſh had been only upon the Defenſive. 882. 
Expoſed to the continual Invaſions of the Danes, and un- Alfred > 
certain where the Enemy would land, they were generally 57% 7 
ſurprized, before it was in their power to defend themſelves. Sax. Ann. 
The Sea- Coaſt remaining uninhabited, there was nothing 
to hinder theſe Rovers from landing where they pleaſed. 

Alfred being in Peace, which he had never enjoyed till 

now, reſolved to put his Affairs in better order. His firſt Alfred fs 
care was to equip a conſiderable Fleet, the advantage of Fleet. 
which he had already experienc'd. As ſoon as his Fleet 

was in a condition to fail, the Admiral had orders to cruiſe 

along the Coaſts, and attack all the Daniſh Ships in what 

place ſoever he ſhould meet them. He ſurprized ſixteen Sax. Ann, 
in the Port of Harwich (10) in Ea/t- Anglia, of which tak- 

ing ſome and ſinking the reſt, he brought off a conſider- 

able Booty (11). Guthurm incenſed at this act of Hoſtility 

in one of his Habours, and as it were before his Face, ſuf- 

fered the Parties concerned to endeavour to retrieve their 

Loſſes, and even furniſh'd them with means. It was not 

long before they found an opportunity of attacking in the 

night the King's Ships (12), and had ſome advantage over 

them. However, the Fleet kept the Rovers in awe, and 

freed England from their ravages. 


Alfred having thus ſecured the Sea-Coaſts, diligently-ſet Ii. fig 
about fortifying the reſt of the Kingdom with Caſtles and ſ-vera/ 
walled Towns, which he ſtood in great need of. He re- 3 | 
paired thoſe that were gone to ruin (13 þ and built others 87. 
in ſo ſtrong a manner, that they could not eaſily be aſ- 

faulted. In a word, there was not a Paſs or Avenue ca- 

pable of being fortified, but what was defended by ſome 

Works, to prevent the ſudden Incurſions of the Danes. 

But however, he could not be entirely guarded againſt Ader. 
them, without one important Place, the poſſeflion whereof 

would be of great conſequence to him in all reſpects. This 

was the City of London, confiderable both for largeneſs and 

ſituation, and which being in the hands of the Danes would 

give them a free paſlaſſe into Mex, whenever they had a 

mind to invade his Dominions. This conſideration made . ger and 
him reſolve to inveſt it, knowing the Gariſon to be weak rates Lon- 
and unable to ſtand a long Siege. Accordingly, the Be- 2 L — bis 
ſieged were in a little time obliged to capitulate. He was * * 
no ſooner maſter of this great City, but he very much ad- Ethelred. 
ded both to its flrength and beauty (14). He committed f. Ng. 
the Government of it to Ethelred, who had married his 
Daughter Effeda, or rather gave it him in Fee, with the 

Title of Earl of Mercia (15). Some will have it he con- 4 
ferred on him the Title of King; but I doubt they have | 

no ground for what they advance. By creating Ethelred 

Earl of Mercia, he did not inveſt him with power over 

any part of Mercia, but only over Landen. All the reſt 

of Mercia was in poſſeſſion of the Danes, over whom he 

aſſerted no other right but that of Sovereignty, to which 


they had lately conſented. Ethelred therefore was honour'd 


with an empty Title, till ſuch time as by his Valour he 
became maſter of good part of that Province. 

The great number of Towns repaired and fortified by 73. Danes 
Alfred, found him employment ſome years. Theſe Forti- V > * 
fications ſerved equally to defend the Kingdom againſt the aq * 
foreign Danes, and to keep thoſe in awe that were ſettled 


| | "v | 
(2) See the Treaty between {fred and Gutburm, among Alfred's Laws,” in Dr. Wilkinss and Lambard's Leg. Sax, and in Brompt. p. 828, $29- ; 
(3) Alfred ood Godfather to Gurburm, and named him Ethbellan, He was baptized about three Weeks atter the Concluſion of the Treaty at Alre, near 
Arvelney, with thirty of his Officers. Aer. p. 10. Sax. Ann. — And with almoſt all his People, Malnſb. p. 2. Hoved, p. 418, Alfred made him 
Ve corligerable Pretents, and alſo to his People. See Aer. p. 11. S. Danelm.' p. 129. "Huntingd: p. 350. War 
(4) In which Eſſex was alſo included.” See the Treaty in Wilkins and Lanibard, Tit. 1. 


(3) In the year 883, Alſred having ſlain the two Dasiſh Generals, Hi 
ted ; and Gutbred, a youth, Son of — 


«nd Egbert of Northumberland, Chr. de Mailros, p. 145. S. Dunelm, 147. 


aguar: and Halfidene, tauſed the waſted parts of Northumberland to be again inhabi- 
e, who had been ſold to a Widow at Whicingbam, being redeemed by Abbot:Edred, was made King of York, 


(5) Anno 879, the Danes removed, in purſuance of the Treaty, from Chippmbam to Cirenceſter, where they ſtaid one year; and from thence went away 


to La- Anglia where they ſettled, Sax, Ann, Aer. vit. Alfr. p. 11. 


(7) They came up the Thames, and wintered at Fulbam, Afﬀer. Sox. Ann, 


«(3 The Danyb Army here, was not ſo ſcrupyloys3-for they joined. them, notwithſtanding their Osthe and Engagements to A{fred, Aſſer, p. 11. 
| 


+ Dunelm, p. 129. Brompt, p, $12. 


(9) Conſiſting of the Priſoners they had taken, and abundance of Horſes they had brought over from France or Flanders. Aﬀer. p. 11. 


(10) In E/ex, famous for its Harbour, its name importing an Haven gubere an Ar 


may lie... The Walls are built and the Street- pitch'd with a ſort of 


petrified Clay falling from the Cliffs thereabouts. From the Side of the Cliff between the Beacon and the Town, iflues a Sprint that petrifies Wood as 


well as Clay . ap piece ſent from hence is reſerved in the Repoſitgry of the Royal Society 
ys, t 


.  Camd, Addit. to Eſſex. 


t all their Ships and Booty were taken, and Alfred ordered all the men to be — to death. Vit. Alfr. p. 11. Flor, Wore: p. 592. 


9 4 
62 115 attacked them in the Mouth of the Thames, when the Soldiers were aſleep and 


(19 Particularly Shaftſbury, Spelman, p. 161. 


14) We have no certain Account of the Original of this famous | 
great Town in Ne 


wt a Military Colony fi ” Lea | 
within 8 Ta rom the very beginning. The Walls are ſaid to be 


Ce 


| dale's Baronage, Vol. I. p. 7. . Malnſo. 
1 * 5. OL, I, ; : 1505 


S. Drnelm. p. 130. \ Huatingd, p. 3 50. 


certain ut 82 it le nat evident there was any ſuch Place in Ceſar”s Time, and yet a 
70's, it is probable it was founded in the Reign of Claudius, and inhabited by the Britqns and Romans together, being a Trading, though 


ilt, by Conffantine the Griat, at the Requeſt of Helena his Mother, containing 


long Space of three Miles in Compaſs. That part which ran along the Side of the Thames is quite  waſh'd away, the reſt remains to this 
y. * re are ſeven Gates, Ludgate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Cripplegate, Moregate,. Biſbopſyate, and A/dgote. The Origin of its Name is unknown. 
1 hes via ing, the Briton called the Places fenc'd round with Woods and Groves, Cities or Towns, made Camden | 
| as) * B fignifies in Nritiſ ſuch a Town, as if we ſhould fay by way of EM 
. mw 


e London was fo named from 
See Steso s Swrwey, B. 1. 


in 


The City. Camd, Audit. to Mi 
Aa 
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94 
in the Idand; who ſeeing all the Precautions taken by this 
wiſe Prince, were much more diſpoſed to remain in ſub- 
miſhon, They even permitted ſeveral of the Engliþb, 
whom they had driven from their habitations, to return 
and live among them under the King's Protection ( 5 

ben it was that A{/-ed had the ſatisfaction to ſee Peace 
and Tranquility reſtored, after ſo many years of Troubles. 
This happy calm laſted twelve years (2), during which 
this Monarch bad leiſure to reCtify the diſorders introduced 
by ſo long a war both in Church and State. As I defign 
hereafter to give a particular account of the Regulations 
made by this Prince during the Peace, I ſhall over 
theſe twelve years, and gau the relation of his Wars. It 
ſuffices at preſent to ſay, that in this Interval he laid out 
his conſtant Endeavours in procuring the good and benefit 
of his Subjects, till he was interrupted by freſh Invaſions, 
of which I am now going to ſpeak. 

893. The Danes, who, under the conduct of Haſtings, ravag'd 
The Danes for twelve or thirteen years together France and the Low- 
Twoafionsz Countries, were not ſatisfied with the prodigious Booty 
Sax, Ann. they had gained. Accordihg to the cuſtom of Pyrates, 
Fior. Wig. as they prodigally ſquandered away what they had acquired 
Funting®. without pains or labour, they were always under a neceſſity 

of renewing their Ravages in order to have wherewithal to 


England is in 
quiet tebelvue 
years, 


Te HISTORYoefENGLAN D. 


have not been pleaſed to tell us the cauſe of their retrea 

I am apt to believe their ſudden departure — — 8 
the Plague, which raged then in E land, and ſwept away 
great numbers of Danes as well as Eng To this may be 
— — having n. the Country in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there was nothing left to pil The grea 

of the Daniſh Rovers returned 2 —— —— 
mand of Haſfigs; but they did not ſtay there long. Pre- 
ſently after, Haſtings had new Projects on foot. The Terror 
he had every where ſpread along the Sea-Coaſts having put 
all upon their Guard, he reſolved to fteer his Courſe where 
he was not expected, and failed for the Mediterranean, 
Whilſt there, he found means, by an impious and perfi- 
dious Stratagem, to become maſter of Lama, ſituated on 
the Coaſt of Tuſcany, He pretended to be mighty deſirous 
of turning Chriſtian, and was aQually baptized by the Bi- 
ſhop, whom he had ſent for. Some days after, the Bi- 
ſhop was told, his new Convert was departed this Life, 
and died like a good Chriſtian, earneſtly deſiring to be bu - 
ried in the Church of Luna, to which he had bequeathed 
a conſiderable Legacy. By this Device, a great number 
of Danes, on pretence of attending the Corpſe, entered the 
City, and immediately fell to murdering and plundering 
the Inhabitants, 


ſubſiſt. However, diſheartned by two terrible checks given 
them by Eudes and Arnulph Kings of France and Germany, 
they reſolved to return into Zng/and, not ſo much for the 


Haſtings, after ſo much miſchief done to England, Hating, v 
France, and the Low-Countries, choſe at length for his 77s Cher. 
Retreat, the City of Chartres (), which Charles the Sim- 1 . 


— 


- = — — 
pur — — — 22 — — 2 
— —_ 0 


jais them, 


ſake of ſettling there, as plandering the Iſland. To that 
purpoſe, they fitted out three hundred Ships, which they 
- = divided into two Fleets, With the firſt, conſiſting of two 
2+ Madie- hundred Sail (3), they arrived on the Coaſt of Kent (4), 
ton, and took Appledore (5). This place, which was then very 
conſiderable, made them maſters not only of that Province, 
but alſo of Suſſe x and Surrey. The other Fleet commanded 
by Haſtings 2 entered the Thames and landed at Mid- 
dleton (7). It would be difficult to deſcribe the Miſeries 
inflited on the Inhabitants of theſe unfortunate Provinces 
by the Barbarians, But when we conlider, they were 
idolatrous Rovers and Pyrates, we ſhall eaſily conceive 
they made no ſcruple of committing the moſt enormous 
Crimes. Alfred was then in Ea/?-Angha, on account of 
Guthrum's death (8). As he had received no Intelligence 
of their deſigns, he had made no Preparations for his de- 
fence, All he could do for the preſent was to take a new 
Oath of Fidelity from the Ea/t- Anglian Danes, which 
they regarded only whilſt he ſtayed with them. After 
Ne Danes of his departure, being no longer reſtrained by his preſence, 
Eaft- Anglia they went and joined Haftmgs, in order to go ſhares in 


le preſented him with, on purpoſe to keep him _ 
w 


Here it was he ended in Peace, a Life almoſt ly 
ſpent in plundering the maritime Countries of Europe. 
The Danes, that refuſed to follow him when he left Ex- 
land, put themſelves under the command of one Sigefert 
ſettled in Northumberland. For ſome time, theſe like- 
wiſe committed ravages on the Coaſt of Mex (10), with- 
out venturing however to advance into the Country, by 
reaſon of their ſmall number, and at laſt they retired to 
ſeek their Fortune elſewhere. 
Alfred, being at length freed from his Enemies, 

the reſt of his days in profound Tranquility. Hitherto 
I have conſidered this Prince as à Warrior only, ſome- 
times victorious, and ſometimes vanquiſhed ; but, whether 
proſperous or unfortunate, ſhewing on all occaſions ſignal 
marks of valour and military Conduct (11). It is now 
time to diſplay his other Virtues, and ſet him in another 
Light. Henceforward he is to appear as a juſt, learned, 
and religious Prince, a lover of his Subjects, and an inde- 


The Kingdm 
is freed from 
the Danes, 


fatigable promoter of Arts, Sciences, Juſtice and Reli- 


ion. But, not to confound his Political with his Moral 


irtues, I ſhall begin with what he did for the good of his 
People, as Sovereign, and then ſpeak of his private Life, 
and manner of regulating his domeſtick Affairs. 

As ſoon as the Danes, ſettled in England, found they 
were deprived of the affiſtance of their Countrymen, they roy 
bethought themſelves how to ſecure their preſent Poſſeſ- 1er Se 


the Plunder. 22 amidſt all theſe dangers was not how- 
ever diſcouraged. He drew together what Troops he could, 
and marched againſt the Danes who were pillaging Kent. 
But being informed by the way, that another Body of 
Danes had entered 1/2/7ex, he altered his courſe, and ad- 
vanced towards theſe laſt, as judging them moſt dangerous, 


The Danes, who were now before Exeter, haſtily raiſed 
the Siege, and went and vented their Fury in ſome other 
Place. 
C:nfufmin It is impoſſible to give the particulars of this War, fo 
the Hifory confuſedly are they related by the Hiſtorians, The Rea- 
theſe Wai. ſon no doubt was, becauſe there were ſeveral Bands of 
Danes ravaging England, one in Kent, and another in Ve 
ſex, and roving continually from place to place. This is 
what the EN Hiſtorians could not have a very diſtin 
knowledge of, ſince a War undertaken ſolely for Plunder, 
maſt needs be very irregular, Accordingly we find in their 
Hiſtories, the Game Leaders, ſometimes in one Province, 
ſometimes in another, without being able to perceive when 
or how they got thither. 
The Danes ge We are ignorant alſo by what fortunate Accident Alfred 
; any « jad- ſaw himſelf freed on a ſudden from his cruel Enemies, 
who were ſpread over his whole Kingdom. Thus much 
however is certain, after they had reduced England to a 
deplorable State, the laſt comers retired, though Hiſtorians 


ſions, The continuation of the War was fo far from be- 
ing likely to increaſe their Advantages, that they had 
reaſon to fear they ſhould by that means loſe, what they 
already poſſeſſed. But ſuppoling they were able to main- 
tain their ground by force of Arms, a War, which 
obliged them to have always their Swords drawn, and 

eventing them from manuring their Lands, could not 

t be very prejudicial to them. Theſe conſiderations 
induced them at length to ſubmit to the Dominion of 
Alfred, and acknowledge him for Sovereign of all Em- 
land. Hiſtorians do not inform us whether he was obliged 
to uſe Force to bring them to this: But it is certain, his 
authority was acknowledged, as well in Northumberland, 
Mercia, and Eaſ/t-Anglia, as in Weſſex (12). The Welſh 
themſelves, who had been terribly plundered by the Danes, 
finding they were in no condition to reſiſt, became his 
Tributaries (13). It is further added, the King of Scot- 
land paid him Homage alſo. But this is too diſputable a 
Point to be affirmed for Truth (14). 


(1) In the Year 890, or 897, died Gutburm King of Eafl-Anglia, and was buried at Heaulraga, (perhaps Hadley in Suffolk) Aer. Ann, p. 171. Kar. 


Ann. Fler. Wore. p. 595. 


(2) Spelman ſays it laſted ten or twelve Years, p. 77. But he, Milten, and others, ſay, the Danes infeſted England in $85, and in 893 they came again, 


So there could be but eight Years peace - 
(3) Of two hundred and fifty, fay the Saxon Annals, and Flor, Ware. 
: 3 In the Mouth of the River Lune, 


by Spelman to be the Rother, p. 78. See Camden, 


;) Where they built a ſtrong Caſtle. Afſer, Ann, p. 172. See Huntingd, p. 351, Sax, Alan 


(6) And conſiſting of eighty Sail. Sax. Ann, Fler. Morc. Mat, Weſt. 


| . On th 
) Now Milton in Kene, The Danes built a Caſtle here, part whereof is ſtill remaining at Kemſley- Downr, They now call it Cafe. Ruff. 
— fide of the Water, the Ditches of A/fred's Fortifications, with ſome Stone - work, remain alſo by the Name of Bawerd-Caftle, near % Cand. 


Add. to Kent, 


(8) And upon ſome Complaints of his Subject atzalnſt the inland Danes, Spelman, p. 79· 


(9) Forty-two Miles from Paris, 


. - and 
0) But /fred having cauſed Ships, twice longer, taller, fwifter, and more Ready than thoſe the Eny/ib or Danes uſed to have z and of forty'On 
FN he nh pee: wah ale of them, took twenty or more of the Enemies Ships, and ordered the Men to be hung up along the a Ken Terror 


to the reſt, Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 35 1. S. Duxelm, p. 251. d 
11) He is ſaid to have fought fifty-ſix pitch'd Battles with the Danes, 
12 And E, which was part of the Kingdom of 


Spelman cs Baron, Vol. I. p. 16. 


p- 90. | L 
Zaf-drghia, was taken into Ae hands ; who created Bertbeeff, a Kees, Duke or Birl of i 


7 91. v 1 
This is to be-underftood of the Inhabitants of Sonth-Wake, who, though they had been redue's before, Alfred other 
Al own off their Obedience. As for Nerz Vile, cb Gee, People of e und troubleſome Spirit, eee 


before Edward the Firff's Time, two hundred Yearvafter the Norman 
(14) It is ſaid that Gregour King of the Scots obey'd him and ferved him in 
Horſe, and died in his Service, Spelman, Hal p. 421, See Au. f 


4 


1 


. lman. 
4288 and that Denald bis Sveceſſor aided him with five thoubnd 


reign, 


firſt thing Alfred had in his thoughts, the mo- 
oy he ſaw . peaceful and abſolute, was to 
make uſe of his power for the good and benefit of his 
Subjects. As the Laws, during the Wars, had been yery 
much trampled upon, and were become almoſt unknowa 
to the People, he laid out his pains for ſome time, in ma- 
king a Collection of the belt Laws he could find, He 
inſerted ſome of the Fuuicial Laws (1) of the Old 2 x 
ment, and ſeveral of thoſe formerly enacted b Ina ing 
of of and Offa King of Mercia (2) in their reſpec- 
tive Kingdoms. To theſe he added many of his own, 
adapted to the Circumſtances of his People. Throughout 
theſe Laws may eaſily be obſerved, an ardent zeal for 
uſtice, and a deſire of rooting out Oppreſſion and 
| rw (3). They were indeed mild, if compared to 
thoſe of later Ages, ſeeing voy. puniſhed moſt Offences 
by Mulits and Fines (4): t the ſtrictneſs where 
with 4{fred cauſed them to be obſerved, counterbalanced 
their Lenity, If with reſpect to private Perſons the ri- 
gour of the Law was ſomewhat abated, it was not ſo with 
regard to corrupt Magiſtrates ; to ſuch Aired was ever in- 
exorable. He was very ſenſible it would be in vain to ob- 
lige his Subjects to an exact obſervance of the Laws, if 
care were not taken that the Magiſtrates ſhould give them 
a good example. Hiſtory takes notice of his executing 
four and forty Judges withia the ſpace of a Year, for not 
doing Juſtice (5). 


Iliev of Theſe Precautions ſeemed to be ſufficient to hinder 


the Poor and Law, from Fe N by the Rich and 
Great. But as Alfred was ſenſible, the Spirit of oppreſſion 
naturally grew upon Men in Authority, he ſtudied to 
prevent that Inconvenience. To that end, he ordered, 
that in all Criminal Actions, twelve Men, choſen for that 
purpoſe, ſhould determine concerning the Fact, and the 
128 give ſentence according to their Verdick. This 

rivilege, enjoyed by the Eg to this day, is doubt- 


ſuſpicion, he was obliged to give ſecurity for his good Beha- 
viour: In caſe he could find none, the Tything threw him 
into Priſon, to prevent their being liable to the penalty he 
ſhould incur by any Offence (7). Thus the Houſebolders 
being reſponſible for their Families, the Tything for the 
Flouſeholders, the Hundreds for the Tythings, and the Coun- 
ties for the Hundreds, every one was watchful over his 
Neighbours Actions. If a Stranger guilty of any Crime 
made his Eſcape, information was taken of the Houſe 
where he lodged, and if he had been there three days, the 
Maſter of the Family was condemned to pay his Fine. 
But in caſe he had not ſtayed ſo long as three days, the 
Houſeholder was acquitted upon making Oath he was not 
privy to his Crime. I might add here abundance of parti- 
culars not ſo entertaining to Foreigners, as to the Engliſh, 
who behold with pleaſure in theſe regulations, the origin of 
thoſe Laws they ſo happily live under at this preſent Time. 
But it ſuffices to ſay, theſe wiſe Inſtituitons produc'd ſuch 
good Order and Tranquility as the like had never before 
been known in England (8). 

In ſhort, to prevent the Kingdom from being infeſted aifes v. 

any more by foreign Enemies, Alfred diſpoſed the Militia glaser 14+ 
in ſuch manner as enabled him to make head againſt an Militia 
Invaſion, in caſe the Danes ſhould renew their Incurſions. 
He kept in each County a body of Troops always ready 
to march under the conduct of the Earl or Governor, 
Upon the firſt notice of an Invaſion, the Earls had orders 
to join Forces at certain Places, under the command of a 
Generaliſins appointed by the King. By this means, 
together with a numerous Fleet, which was always either 
ready to put to Sea, or cruiſing round the Iſland, he kept 
the foreign Danes ſo in awe, that during the reſt of his 
Reign, they durſt not attempt to make a Deſcent. And 
for the ſame reaſon, thoſe that were ſettled in the Iſland, 
found themſelves conſtrained to be quiet. 

When by theſe wiſe regulations Aſred had provided , co. 
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leſs the nableſt and moſt valuable, that Subjects can have. for the Safety of the State, he endeavoured to make the trading Ships 
An Engliſhman- accuſed of any Crime, is to be tried only People reliſh the Fruits of Peace, by introducing Trade © “eil. 
by his Peers, that is, by Perſons of his own Rank. By and Commerce, He ordered a good number of Merchant- 

is means, he is out of all danger of being oppreſſed, how ſhips to be built, which he let out to the principal Mer- 
powerful ſoever his accuſers may be. Theſe twelve Men, chants, for the encouragement of Traffick. So that 
choſen out of many others, with the approbation of the degrees the Zngh/b were in a condition to repair by this 
Perſon accuſed, are called by the collective name of Jur. means the loſſes occaſion'd by fo long a War. It is affirm- , 4 „l 
Theſe are properly the Perſons, by whom the life or death ed that ſome of theſe Merchants traded as far as the Zaft- Faſt- Indies. 


of the party ac is determined. Happy the People that Indies, from whence imported ſeveral things, Sax. Ann. 
enjoy ſo 2 a Privilege ! - unknown to the Engh/b (9). 
Diviſn of The Wars had cauſed ſuch diſorders and licentiouſneſe After this great Prince had thus regulated Matters, he Alfred je- 


6 Kingdom in the Kingdom, that Yagabonds and Fagrants every where turned his thoughts to the Aris and Sciences, which the wires ſeveral 

— N abounded, who committed all manner of Crimes with im- Wars had almoſt entirely frightned from the Land. To — 

ard Ty- nity, their poor and mean condition ſcreening them this end he invited over from foreign Countries learned ager. 

Goya, = Juſtice. As they had no ſettled abode, upon com- Men, to whom he gave Penſions, and diſperſed them in 
mitting any Offence they ſhifted their quarters, and went the ſeveral Dizceſes, to inſtru the People. But not ſa- 
where it was difficult to diſcover them. A{fred beholding tisfied with this, and defirous of having in his own King- 
with Indignation honeſt Men thus expoſed to the inſults of dom a Nurſery of Learning, he founded four Schools, or 
Villains, was extremely deſirous to put a ſtop to ſo great Colleges at Oxford. In the firſt, the Abbot Nest: and 886 
Miſchief, Having conſulted thoſe whom he judged capable Grimbald read Divinity. In the ſecond, Aſerius, a Bene- * nds 
of giving him good Advice, he took the following method dicline Monk, taught Grammar and Rhetorick, In the 23% Us; 


ni ver- 


to prevent any Perſon from living in his Dominions, with- third, Jobn, a Monk of St. David's, ſet up a Chair for 4 Ox- 
logulpb, out being obliged to give an Account of his Actions. . He Lagich, Arithmetick, and Mufick. In the fourth, Fohannes ted. 
Mala I. 2. gjvided all England into Shires (G) or Counties, the Counties Scotus profeſſed Geometry and Aftronomy, This laſt was 

into Hundreds, and the Hundreds into Tithings. This firnamed Erigena, that is, the Iriſhman, from the word 

being done, all the Inhabitants of the Kingdom were ob- Erin or Fin, the true name of Ireland. He was alſo called 

liged to belong to ſome Tything ; whoever did not, were Scotus no doubt upon the ſame Account, the Inhabitants 

looked upon as Vagabonds, and as ſuch denied the pro- of Jreland being then termed Scots, It is related of this 

tection of the Law. Every Houſeholder was to anſwer for Fohannes Scotus, ſo famous in the republick of Letters, 

his Wife, his Children under fifteen years of Age, and his that he was ſtabbed to death by his Pupils with Pen-knives. 

Domeſticks. If any one by his way of living fell under But ſome ſay, he taught in Malnsbury-Ably, and not at 


(1) With the Decalogue at their Head. See them in Wilkins Leg. Saxon, and Lambard. Theſe Law: of Alfred were uſed at Weftminfter, as low as the 
Reign of Edtoard IV. Spelman. p. 99 · Note. g 
3 And likewiſe Erbelbert King * Kent, who was the firſt that reduced the Saxon Laws into Writing, f 
6 if ny Jags as is ſuppoſed; drew up a compleat Body 1 tis now loft ; for thoſe lately publiſh'd by Dr. Wilkins, (who has given us all the 
Laws extant Ethelbert, the Grft Chriſtian Lawgiver in £ „ down to the Mages Charta of Henry III) fall ſhort of an entire Syſtem of Law, 
Alfred's Laws are rank'd under two Heads, 1. The Laws y Alfred, forty in Number. 3, The League between Alfred and Guthurm, which ſeerns to be 
no more than Articles of Pacification, and Conditions on which Guthurm was to hold Eaf- Anglia. The 27h Law ſecures the Entail of Eftates, and 
enacts, That thoſe who bawe Bock-land (or Eftates in Land ) left them by . Parents, ſhould not annibilate it from their Heirs, provided there could be 
Proof made that be that firft granted the Eftate, ſettled it condition of Non-alienation. Another Law forbids, the buying A Man, a Horſe, or an Ox, 
without a Voucher to warrant the Sale. The Occafion of this Law was this : When the Danes firſt ſettled in England, it was a common Practice between . 
the two Nations, not only to ſteal Horſes and Oxen, but alſo Men and Women, and ſell them to one another. By which means, Owners not only loft 
Cattle, but Men were wrongfully made Slaves. To remedy which this Law was enafted, Afterwards Fairs and Markets obtained the ſame Privilege, of 
Vouchers. But as to Horſes, the Fravds were ſo common, that the Statute of 31 Ex. 12. reviv'd the expreſs Law of A 

(4) The 4oth Law ſets a certain Value upon every Limb and Member, as well as upon every Perſon, from a King to a -Slave, 

(5) He us'd to re-examine the Cauſes tried in his Abſence, and in caſe he found any Injuſtice done out of Favour or Intereft, he puniſhed the Judges 
ſeverely, If pleaded Ignorance, he ſharply reprimanded them, and aſk' d how urſt preſume to take a Commiſſion to determine about Li/e and 
Property, when they knew themſelves ſo wrett edly unqualified ! and ordered them either to know better or quit their Poſt. Thus the Earls and Great 
Men, rather than be turn'd out of their Office with Diſgrace, applied themſelves to Study. See Mirror of Juſtice, c. 20. and Malm. I. 2. p. 25. Brompt- 
— er was ſo * adminiſtred in Aſred' s Reign, that though there were Bracelets hung up at the parting of ſeveral ways, no Man 

touch them, p. 818. 

(6) From the Saxon Word Seyre, i. e. to branch or divide, Spelman ſays, that A{freid was not the firſt that divided the Kingdom into Shires, but only 
fx'd their Number and Limits, "Rapin. | 

2 There is much the fame Regulation in Chins, See Pip. of Mmnaaca, Ropin, | 

$) Spelman aſctibes al ſo to Alﬀeel the Inſtitution of Sherrffs, Under- Sheriffs, and Oviginal Writs, c. p. 11%, 114. 4% | 

(9) It is not likely they traded to the Indies by Sea, at a time the Mariner's Compaſi was not found out. in, You have a | Account of this 
Matter in Spelman's Life of Alfred, I. 2. c. a8. Malmſbury ſays, he ſent a Preſent to the Jidies in hopour of St, Thomas. Sigelin iſhop of Sherborn 
was employed to deliver it, who performed the Voyage — and brought back precious Stones, Perfume: and other Commodities, which were then 

Curioſities in England, It was t Alfred cauſed with theſe Diatnonds a more Auguſt and Imperia! fort of Crown than bad been uſed before to 
compoſed. For in the arched Roof in the Cloiſters of Weftminfter- „where the ancient Regalis of the Kingdom are kept, upon a Box, the Cabinet 

| Of the moſt ancient Crown, there are theſe Words, Hic off principulior Corona cum qua corendbantur Reges Alfredus, Edwardus, We. This Crown is of a 
very ancicat Work, with Flowers adocned with Stones a-plain Setring, Spelman, Oxford. 
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Oxford (t). We find moreover among the learned Men 
encouraged by Aifred, Plegmund a Mercian, who became 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome others, whoſe Names, 
as they will not ſerve to make them more known, it is 
needleſs to repeat, It is alſo unneceſſary to ſtay to exa- 
mine, whether the Czllzges founded by Alfred were the firſt 
Foundations of the Univerſity of Oxford, or whether 
before that, there were at a Place called Gree#lade the like 
Schools, which were removed from thence to this wa + 
Beſides that the diſpute would lead me too far, it would 
be of little uſe to examine it throughly, conſidering how 
few are concerned in it. It is enough to obſerve, that from 
theſe ſmall beginnings, the Univerſity of Oxford, famous 
throughout all Europe, has grown up to its preſent Height. 
Though Alfred was very capable himſelf of knowing the 
beſt means of promoting his Deſigns for the good of his 
People, yet he conſulted others, eminent for their Abilities, 
and paid a great deference to their Opinions, He had or- 
dered matters ſo that all reſolutions relating to the publick 
were to paſs thro' three ſeveral Caumcilt. The firſt was a 
Cabinet Council, to which none but thoſe the King had a 
particular Eſteem for, were admitted. Here all Affairs 
were firſt debated that were to be laid before the ſecond 
Council, which conſiſted of Biſhops, Earls, Viſcounts, Judges 
and ſome of the principal Thanes, called afterwards Barons. 
This reſembled the preſent Privy-Council, None belonged 
to it but thoſe the King was pleaſed to appoint, The 
third was a general Council or Aſſembly of the Nation, call- 
ed in Saxon, Mittena Gemot, to which Quality and Offices 
gave a right to fit, independent of the King. This Af- 
ſembly, ſtiled at preſent the Parliament, a name taken 
from the French, was compoſed of the two Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, the Biſhops, Earls, Viſcounts or Higb- 
Sheriffs of the Counties, and the Thanes of the firſt rank 
or Barons, It is now diſputed with great warmth, whe- 
ther the People had a right to ſend Repreſentatives to this 
Aſſembly. But this point ſhall be diſcuſſed in another 
Place. However this be, we behold in theſe three Councils 


. the original of the Cabinet and Privy Councils, as well as 


the Antiquity of Parliaments. Theſe Councils, and particu- 
larly the //7ttena*Gemot, which was conven'd generally once 
a Year, being for the moſt part held at London, it is 2 to 
conceive that the City received by it a greater air of ſplen- 
dor than before. The Danes, who had been Maſters of it 
for ſome time, had demoliſhed it in ſuch a manner that it 
was hardly to be known. It was a pleaſure to Alfred to 
beautify it and augment its Privileges. The Figure it af- 


. terwards made, and ſtill continues to make, is in ſome 


Alfred intra- 


meaſyre owing to the care of this Prince (2). 
Matters of greater moment being ſettled as well as could 


duces theway be deſited, Alfred, ever mindful of what might be advan- 


of building 
evith Rrick 
and Stone, 
Aller, vit. 
Alir. 


Aſſer. 


tagious to his People, believed he ought not to be forget- 
ful of one thing in itſelf uſeful and to the Kingdom very 
ornamental; and that was to induce the Exgliſb to build 
their Houſes for the future in a ſtronger and more regular 
manner, than they had been uſed to, At that time, there 
were ſcarce any but Timber-Houſes. It was a rarity to 
ſee a Houſe built with other Materials. Alfred having 
raiſed his Palaces with Stone or Brick, the Nobility by 
degrees began to follow his Example. But this Cuſtom 
did not become general *till ſeyeral ages after. The Mo- 
naſteries, we may believe, that were deſtroyed by the 
Danes, and afterwards rebuilt, had their ſhare of this Im- 
provement, as places that were held in a {till greater venera- 
tion in the following than in the preſent Century, The 
religious Houſes however did not begin to be inhabited 
again till the following Reigns, At the time I am 
ſpeaking of they were almoſt forſaken, for the Lands 
deſigned for the maintenance of the Monks being waſt- 
ed by the Daniſh Wars, there was ſcarce a Man to be 
found willing to embrace a monaſtick Life; which is a 
clear Evidence, that it was not ſo much Devotion, as the 
hopes of being maintained without Labour, that filled 
the religious Houſes. During the Reign of Alfred, the 
backwardneſs to a monkiſh Life was ſo great, that the 
King was forced to ſtock the Monaſteries with Foreigners, 
there being ſcarce ſuch a thing as a Monk in the Kingdom. 
But after his Death, when the Lands were reſtored to the 


of ENGLAND. Vol. J. 
Monaſteries, the zeal for that way of Life began to re- 

kindle, Whereas in Aifred's Days, there were more Mo- 
naſteries than Monks, in a few years after the Monks 

were grown ſo numerous, and encreaſed daily in ſuch a 
manner, that there were not religious Houſes enough to 

contain them. | 

Hitherto we have conſidered Aſſred fo taken up with . ... 
the care of the publick, that he ſeems to have had no time 18 
or leiſure for his own private concerns. But we muſt have 
a very different Idea of this Prince. He was one of thoſe 
happy Geniuſes that ſeem born for whatever they do, and 
are continually employed, without appearing to be ſo, He 
knew too well the value of time, to loſe any part of it. 

So far was he from being like moſt Princes, who imagine 

their high Station gives them a Privilege of ſpending all 

their time in diverſions and trifles, that he endeavoured to 
improve every moment. Whilſt he lay concealed in the 7% Dif: 
Iſle of Athelney, he made a vow to dedicate to the Service * of 
of God, the third part of his time, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
reſtored to a State of Tranquility. Accordingly he was ag: 
punctual to his Vow, and allotted eight hours every day to 
acts of Devotion, eight hours to publick Affairs, and as 

many to ſleep, ſtudy, and neceſlary refreſhment. As 

the uſe of Clocks and Hour-Glaſſes was not as yet intro- 

duced into England, he meaſured the time by means of 
Wax - Candles, marked with circular lines of divers Co- 

lours, which ſerved as ſo many Hewur-lines ( ). And to Origins 
prevent the wind from making them burn . it is them. 
ſaid he invented the expedient of encloſing them in Lan- 
thorns (4). But it is a queſtion whether this Invention be 

of ſo modern a date, 

His Charities were very extraordinary conſidering his h ci. 
Revenues, and fo much the more praiſe-worthy, ay they , 
were done privately, or at leaſt without Oftentation, He 
educated, at Court or at Oxford, a great many young No- 
blemen, who were inſtructed in all things neceſſary to ren- 
der them one day ſerviceable to their Country. But this * Il. 
was not his only method to cauſe the Arts and Sciences to 3% 9 
flouriſh : His own Example greatly contributed towards it, 75 
for never was Prince more given to his Studies. The 
progreſs he made in Learning, notwithſtanding his being 
ſo long employed in his Wars and the adminiſtration of the 
Government, demonſtrate how well he improved his In- 
tervals from publick Buſineſs. The Author of his Life an. 
aſſures us, he was the beſt Saxon Poet of his time, an ex- 
cellent Grammarian, Orator, Philoſopher, Architect, Ges- | 
metrician, and Hiſlerian. He compoſed ſeveral Works, pthelwerd, 
that were in great Eſteem. Among others, he tranſlated 
into Saxon, Gregory's Paſtoral, Boetius de Conſolatione (5), 
and Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory (6). What a ſhame and 
reproach was it for the Engl/b Nation to be ſo ignorant, 
when they had ſo learned « King at their Head? This ex- 
cellent Prince complained bitterly (7) that from the Humber 
to the Thames there was not a Prieſt that underſtood the Li- 
turgy in his Mother Tongue, and that from the Thames to 
the Sea, there was not one that knew how to tranſlate the 
eaſieſt Piece of Latin. This univerſal Ignorance, and 
the little reliſh the Znglb had then for the Arts and Sci- 
ences, cauſed the King to ſeek all occaſions, of earneſtly in- 
viting into his Dominions Foreigners that were eminent in 
their Profeffions. He took particular care to have always 
about him the moſt noted Workmen and Archite#s, and 
to keep them employed, with the ſole view of improving 
their Skill. He placed in the Chairs at Oxford, Men fa- 
mous for their Learning, and allowed them handſome Sala- 
ries. His aim was to ſtir up the Emulation of the Engli/þ, 
and provoke them to uſe their Endeavours to come out of 
that ſtate of groſs ignorance they were in. The Fame of 
his great Wiſdom and Piety reaching as far as Rome, the 
Pope ſent him a large Quantity of Reficks, and upon his 
account granted ſome new privileges to the Engh/h College. 

Abel Patriarch of 2 willing alſo to ſhow him 
marks of his Eſteem, ſent him a preſent of Relicks, which Aster. 
the King received with great Satisfaction. | 

It is time now to take a view of the manner of his or- . »;... 
dering his Dome/tic# Concerns, where his Prudence was no burion f (bs 
leſs conſpicuous than in his Management of State Affairs. 1 
He made three Diviſions of his Attendants, Who were to 


(1) Camden foys, Alfred founded but three Halls or Schecls ; rhe firſt at the end of High-frect for Grammarians, was called -Little-Univerſity-Hall ; the 
ſecond in Scheoel-ftreet for Philoſophy, was ſtiled Leſs Univerſity-Hall; and the third in High-ftreet, more to the Weſt than the firſt, for Divinry,/ was named 


Great Univerſity- Hall, now Untver ſity-College, 


2) He repaired alſo, or rebuilt # inchefter and Norwich, Spelman, p. 162, on | | Fs ks 
) He ordered juſt ſuch a quantity of Wax to be made into fix Candles, each twelve Inches long, with the Divifion of the Inches mark'd out diſtinQly. 
Theſe being lighted one after another, did orderly burn four Hours apiece, that is, every three Inches an Hour, ſo that the whole fix Candles lafted juſt 
twenty four Hours, the watching of which was committed to the Keepers of his Chapel, whoſe Office it was to put him in mind how each Hour paſled. 


Spelman. 


(4) Glaſs was then a great Rarity in Fngland, ſo that the King was fore'd to order ſome fine white Horn to-be ſcraped fo thin as to become tranſparent, 
and put into cloſe Frames of Wood, which defended the Candles from the injury of the Wind. Thus Lantborn, tho of vulgar Uſe and Eftimation, were 


the Invention of a King. Spelmar. Aer. wit, Alfr. p. 20. 


(5) Publiſhed at Oxford, An. 1698, 8vo, by Chriſtopher Ranolinſen, Gentleman Commoner of Queen's College. Some ſay it was tranſlated by * creſrid, 


1 


Biſhop of Morceſter; but Dr. Plit tells us Alfred did it at Foodſfleck, Alfred was ſo delighted with this Beck, that he always carried it about him in-his 


Boſom. 


(6) Publiſhed at Cambridge in 1644, by Mr. Whelock, who obſerves, tis ra 


ther a Parapbraſe than a Tranſlation. He is likewiſe ſaid to have.tranfluted 


the Od and New Teſtament. However "tis on all Hands agreed be undertook a Ferfion of the Pſalms, but died when it was about half finiſhed... See nl 
man's Life of Aljred, 1.3. c. 100, For an account of the reſt of his Works, ſee the ſame Author, p. 210, 211, 212. 


(7) In his Preface to Gregory's Paſtoral ; which fee in Spelman, p. 141, &c, and at the end of As Life of Alfred, 
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it monthly by turns: A Cuſtom, which tho not prac- 
then in other Courts, was afterwards followed by other 
Princes. As for his Revenues, he divided them in two Parts, 
one whereof was wholly aſſigned for charitable uſes, and 
ſubdivided into four Portions. Tht firſt for Alms to the 
Poor : The ſecond for the maintenance of the Monaſteries 
he had founded : The third for the Subſiſtence of the Pro- 
ſeſſors and Scholars at ay The fourth for poor Monks, 
as well Foreigners as Engliſh (T). The other half was 
thrown into three diviſions ; one was expended in his Fa- 
mily; another in paying his Architects, and other curious 
Workmen ; and the reſt was beſtowed in Penſions upon 
Strangers, invited to his Court for the encouragement and 
inſtruction of his Subjects. When I ſpeak of his Rete- 
nues, I mean his own hereditary Eſtate, It was not cu- 
ſtomary in thoſe days, for Princes to levy Taxes upon the 
People, in order to ſquander the Money in Luxury and 
Extravagancies. a 

What has been ſaid of this illuſtrious Prince, may 
ſuffice to make known the principal events in his 
Reign, and to give an Idea of his perſonal Qualities, 
I might add many more particulars, fince his Life alone 
affords matter for a large Volume. But I believe I 
may venture to ſtop here, without injuring the memory 
of this Monarch, who is juſtly diſtinguiſhed with the 
Sirname of Great. No Hiſtorian charges him with 
any Vice, but all unanimouſly agree to repreſent him 


7. EDWARD zhe Elder. 


as one of the moſt glorious Princes that ever wore the 
Crown (2). 
He died in 900, and in the 52d year of his Age, after a 


. 


art whereof was ſpent in wars and troubles, and the reſt 
in peace (4). His Hiſtory ſhews, that both in War and 
Peace, he ous with prudence and ſteadineſs. But what 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes him from the generality of Princes, 
was his ſincere and conſtant love for his People. Of this 
he gave demonſtration, not by words only, as is too com- 
monly the caſe, but by real and ſubſtantial deeds. Ac- 
cordingly never was Prince better beloved by his Subjects. 
No doubt this mutual Affection contributed to deſtroy in 
the Danes, ſettled in England, all hopes of ſhaking off his 
Yoke, when once they had ſubmitted to it. 


Alfred had ſeveral Children by AIfwitha his Queen, Hi: Children, 
Some of them, particularly Edmund his eldeſt Son, whom Afr. 
he deſigned for his Succell 


or, died before him. Of thoſe 
that ſurviv'd him, Edward mounted the Throne after him. 
Ethelward, who was bred a ſcholar at Oxford, was a very 
learned Man, and died in the fortieth year of his Age, in 
922. Eſfleda, his eldeſt Daughter, Wife to Ethelred Earl 
of Mercia, became very famous in her Brother Edward's 
Reign. Alfwitha or Ethelfwitha, called alſo Eltrude by the 
Flemiſh W riters, married Baldwin Earl of Flanders. Ethel- 
githa, who choſe to be a Nm, was made Abbe/s of Shafi/- 
bury Nunnery, founded by the King her Father (5). 


7. EDWARD the Elder. 


HEN Edward aſcended the Throne, Eng- 

land was almoſt equally divided between the 

Engliſh and Danes. The Danes inhabited Ner- 

thumberland and Eaft- Anglia, from whence 
they had driven the Enghfh during the wars. The Engliþ 
were ſtill in poſſeflion of Meſſer, containing the ancient 
Kingdom of Eſſex, and all the Country lying South of the 
Thames. As tor Mercia, it was with a mixture 
of Danes and Engliſh, but in ſuch manner, that the Eu 
were ſuperior in the South and Weſt Parts, and the Danes 
in the Eaſt and North. During the latter part of A{fred's 
Reign, the Danes had remained very quiet, out of tear of 
provoking that Prince to invade their poſſeſſions. Beſides, 
they were very well pleaſed to enjoy ſome repoſe, in order 
to fortify their Settlements in Eng/and. For this reaſon, 
the retreat of their Countrymen was to them rather an 
occaſion of Joy than Sorrow. Indeed, they could never 
have attained to their ends, if the War had been continu- 
ally renewed by the arrival of other Danes, who under 
the name of Friends, would have been as incommodious 
to them as to the Engliſh themſelves. The retreat of theſe 
dangerous Gueſts, and the profound Tranquility ſpread 
over the whole Kingdom, by A/fred's juſt Adminiſtration, 
having given them time to cultivate their Lands, and aug- 
ment their Riches by Commerce, the to entertain 
thoughts of ſhaking off the Engliþ Yoke. Accordingly, 
they embraced the firſt favourable occaſion to excite new 
Troubles in England, not doubting in the leaſt but they 
would prove the means of putting their deſign in Exe- 
cution, 

[ have obſerved that King Ethelbert, elder Brother to 
Alfred, left two Infant Sons. Ethekvard, the eldeſt, being 
grown, at the death of Aifred, to Man's Eſtate, thought 
it time to aſſert his right to the Crown. He pretended, 


that Erbekwulph his Grandfather could not with Juſtice | 


ſettle the Kingdom upon all his Sons ſucceſſively, to the 
prejudice of the Children of the eldeſt. That granting 
he had a power to do this, there was no reaſon the Suc- 
ceſſion, after the death of the four Brothers, ſhould con- 
tinue in the Family of the youngeſt, when the Heirs of 
the ſecond were alive. That beſides, at moſt he could but 
intail the Kingdom of Kent, which he was in poſſeſſion 
of, and not the Kingdom of Weſſex, which belonged not 
to him when he made his Will. Theſe reaſons appeared 
very plauſible; yet Ethelward could meet with no encou- 


(1) He ſent Money to the Monaſteries throughout his Dominions ; and alſo in Wales, Irelard, France, Armorica, cr. Aer. 


2) We have the Sum of his Character given us by a 


_— on the devout part of him, he ſeerns to have lived a ways in a Cloyſter, 
an a Camp. If on his Writings and Studies, one would conclude the Univerfity had engrofſed him, And la ft ly, 
e 


8 + ah Sax, Ant, 'Flor, Wigorn, &c, ſay he rei 

4) He was born at Wanati , how Wantage in Berkſhire, which was formerly a Royal : 

into the Church of the New Monaf 

the North Gate of the City, fince call'd the Hide, 
(5) Beſides this Nunnery, Alfred built two Monaſteries, one at At | 
6 Beſides Winhurna, Etbelward ſeized upon Tweoneam, i. e, Chrift-Church in Hampſhire, Sax. Ann. Cand, 


He eſcaped in the Night, 
That is, the Danes 125 Nortbumbria. 


Adminiſtration of Government, be ſeems to have made Law and Politicks his whole Study. | | 
twenty-nine Yearsand a half; and the two laft place his Death under the Year got. 


» and another at Wincheſter, Aer. 


? Erbelward mut himſelf up in the Town, and ſwore be would either conquer or die. Sex, Ann, Huntingd, p. 352. 

Hunt ing d. . 358: Brompt, p. 832. Flor. Ver. N | 

2 „ ax, Ann,  Huatingd. p. 35 · Aſer. Aus, p. 1 | 12 
Ne oi e tat the Kin ordered Ns he Fer. . they could nat evenake bims 


ragement from the Engliſh. Doubtleſs, the great Venera- 
tion they had for A/fred's Memory, made them adhere to 
his Son, or it may be, they did not queſtion Erhekoulph's 
power of ſettling the Succeſſion as he pleaſed, The an- 
cient Hiſtorians not having expreſſed themſelves clearly 
upon this point, it would be difficult to decide the matter 
by the publick Laws of the Saxons, which are not ſuffici- 
ently known. And therefore, to confine my ſelf to the 
bare relation of Facts, I ſhall only ſay, that Erhelward, 
finding his Countrymen unwilling to ſupport his Title, 
was forc'd to apply to the Danes, who probably had put 
him upon this undertaking. 

Ethekvard 
ing Winburn, a fortified Town in Dor/et/hire (6). 


ſo much emplo 


him with ſuc 
rprized him in Vinburn, before 


vain. Edward came u 
that he was like to have 


he had taken neceſſary meaſures for his defence. He had % fic: ro 

hardly time to get out of the Town (8) and fly to the % Danes, 

Danes (9), who were now up in Arms. Upon this Prince's u. — 

coming among them, they proclaimed him Rv of Eng- Sax. Ann, 
0 


land, pretending, as they were in poſſeſſion of half the 
Kingdom, they had as much right to make a King as 
the ei- Saxons. 

The retreat of Ethekvard among the Danes, made the 
King ſenſible he was going to be involved in a troubleſome 
War, the conſequences whereof were to be dreaded. Not 
that he thought himſelf unable to withſtand the Danes 
ſettled in England, but was apprehenſive the foreign Danes 
would take this opportunity to plunge the Kingdom again 
into its former Calamities. This Conſideration made him 
reſolve to do his utmoſt to put an end to the War, before 
the Danes had time to ſend for their Countrymen to their 
Aſſiſtance. Immediately after the taking of inburn, 
he marched towards Northumberland (10), at the head of 
his Army, which daily encreaſed, by Troops coming in 
from all Parts. The Danes were aſtoniſhed at this Ex- 


Country, the Prince they had undertaken to protect. 
They bad foon reaſon to repent of eſpouſing his Cauſe, 
or not defending it better. This fruitleſs attempt of 


p. 20» . 


reat Man, to the following Effect: O Ah, the Wonder and Aftoniſhment of all Ages ! If we 
If on his Conduct and Exploits in the Fi-ld, one would think be had ſpent 


if we regard his Prudence and 


His Body was buried firſt at Winchefter, next 


removed 
j and laſtly, his Body, Monument, Church and Monaftery were all removed (about two hundred Years after) without 


- - 
= = 
Brompt, p. 838. 
= g ' 
- a : _ 


900. 
reign of twenty-eight years and ſix months (3), the greateſt Hi Death, 


began his deſign upon the Crown, with ſeiz- Fthelward 
He EX - takes Wins 
pected to be attacked; but hoped, if that place made 1 
never ſo little Reſiſtance, the Danes would keep Edward Huntin. 1, 3. 
yed in other parts, that it would not be Bromęt- 
poſlible for him to retake it (7). But - es were all in Zoe ir 
Expedition, in, 


O2. 
pedition, and finding themſelves in no condition to reſiſt The Danes 


him, were conſtrained to abandon and baniſh from their 44-"4-» bim, 


theirs 
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— ws ; theirs coſt them ſeveral ſtrong holds in Mercia, which 
7:wis in Edward deemed neceſſary to ſecure. He did not think 
Mercia, , proper to chaſtiſe them more ſeverely at this time, leſt 
the War, which ſeemed to be over, ſhould break out afreſh, 
if he reduced them to a neceſſity of ſending for Suc- 
Matt, Weſt, cours from Denmark. He was ſatisfied with repairing ſome 
Fortreſſes in Mercia, in order to confine them within nar- 

903. rower Bounds (1). Ethelred Earl of Mercia, and the 
The Conmen- Princeſs Elfleda his Wife, were very ſerviceable to the King 
ide, 4%, in this War, by making head againſt the Mercian Danes, 
King's Sifter, and preventing the Meſſb from coming to their Aid, It 
Milmſb. is related of Ejfeda, that having had a very hard Labour 
— with her firſt Child, ſhe made a reſolution never to come 

into the like Caſe again, and was as good as her Word. 
From thenceforward ſhe wholly devoted herſelf to Arms, 
and like a true Amaxon, gave proofs of her courage in all 
the King her Brother's Wars with the Danes, She was 
generally ſtiled [not only Lady and Queen, but] King, 
in admiration of her Manlike and Royal Abilities. 

904. Mean while, Ethelward, though abſent, was not idle. 
EtheIward Upon leaving England, he applied to Arance, and obtained 
Englan 25 a powerful aid of Normans, With theſe forces he landed 
with Nor- In Eſſex (2), and eaſily became Maſter of that Kingdom. 
man Tre. Edward, not expecting his Enemy could have been ſo 


Sax. Ann. 


ſoon ready to make a freſh attempt, had taken care only 


3 to guard Mercia againſt the Northumbrian- Danes, imagin- 

1b: Danes ing Eſſex to be in no danger. The arrival of the Normans 
riſe in bis . 

favour, rouzed the Danes of Northumberland and Eaft- Anglia, and 

Sax, Ann, Cauſed them to reſolve to make a diverſion in favour of Ethel- 

ward. Accordingly they take up arms again, and throw- 

ing themſelves into Mercia, ravage the Country inhabited 

by the Engliſh in a mercileſs manner (3). Edward, not 

without extreme regret, ſaw himſelf forced to bear their 

Inſults, till he could draw his Troops together, which he 

had diſmiſſed, as believing he ſhould not want them fo 

ſoon. The moment he was at the head of his Army, he 

made the Danes pay dear for the miſchief they had done 

the Engl/h. In this War he gained ſo many Victories, 

that the Danes loſt all hopes of throwing off the Englyb 

gog. Yoke, and his Couſin of mounting the Throne. At length 

Ethelward Zthekward being ſlain in Battle (4), and the Daniſb for- 

Jain. ces conſiderably diminiſhed, they were not able to carry 

8 on the War with that vigour they begun it. However, 

Dan. they continued it two years after Ethelward's Death. But 

907. having in vain endeavoured to repair their Loſſes, they 


of EN GLA NP. 


Malmsbury ſays he held the Country as a #; 

Crown, much in the ſame manner the Games Sr 
hold their Territories of the Empire (8). Of this, Elfleda 
his Widow's ceſſion to the King her Brother of the Cities 
of London and Oxford, is a farther Proof. If Ethelyed 
had been only Governor or Viceroy, Elfleda would have 
had no right to reſign theſe two Places, ſince they would 
not have belonged to her (q). 


Vol. I, 


Elfieda having taken upon her the Government of Mer. Sax 
cia, after Ethelred's Death, followed the example of her * : 


Father and Brother, in fortifying Towns, to take aw 
from the Danes all hopes of rtting bs Mercia 8 
Among the Places ſhe repaired, or fortified, theſe are the 
Ohtief, YYarwick, Tamworth, Wedensbury, Charbury 
Eadsbury, and Cheſter (10). This laft bad lain in ru;z? 
for ſome Time (11), When Efeda had taken theſe 
Precautions, ſhe carried her Arms into Wales (12), and 
after ſeveral victories, obliged the Ye to become her 
T ributaries. | 


The year 915, as ſome affirm, is memorable for the 


founding of the Univerſity of Cambridge by King Edward, 51,95 
But all agree not in this Matter. Some maintain the 7). 


Huntings, 


found, 04 
be Uni. 


Origin of this famous Univerſity is of a much later date. % 


Others, on the contrary, carry its Antiquity a great deal Cambridge, 


higher, and attribute the founding of it to one Cantaber 
a Spamard, three hundred and f , 
birth of our Saviour, Some again, cutting off almoſt a 
thouſand years of this Antiquity, are contented with aſſert- 
ing, that Sebert, who reigned in E/zx in the beginning 
of the VIIth Century, was the firſt Founder. I ſhall not 
take upon me to decide this Diſpute, rendered very warm 
by the emulation between Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
ſufficient to have briefly mentioned the diverſity of opini- 
ons in this matter. However, I cannot forbear obſery- 
ing, that if the Univerſity of Cambridge was in being in 


King Sebert's Time, or even in Alfred's, it is very ſur- 


prizing, that neither Bede in his Eccleſiaſtical Fliftory, nor 
Aſſerius in his Life of Alfred, ſhould take the leaſt notice 
of it. . 

From the year 910, when the War between the Ex- 
liſh and Danes was rekindled, to the year 922, we find in 
Hiſtory nothing but a long ſeries of Battles, 'the relation 
whereof muſt be unpleaſant to the Reader (13). I ſhall 
therefore without any ſcruple paſs them over in Silence, 


fteen years before the. 


918, 


a «.. 8 ann r — 1 nm = — 


— to lt ao... te. . a. 


and mention r moſt remarkable Conſequences. 
Edward ſued for Peace (5); which Edward readily granted them, The Princeſs , Siſter to King Edward, died dur- The Prin; | 


Peace with ON condition they would acknowledge him for Sovereign ing this War (14), leaving an only Daughter, named EG * _ 
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the Danes, as they had done his Father, and the Normans forthwith zuina, then marriageable. Efleda, as was ſaid, ſucceeded 
her Husband in the Sovereignty of Mercia: I fay Sove- I. 5. 


return to France. 
The Waris This Peace could not hold long between two neigh- 
renexved:Þ bouring Nations ſo exaſperated againſt one another, Ac- 
910. cordingly after three years, the War was renewed (6). It 
proved fatal to the Danes, who loſt in a very little time 
two Battles (7). Edward, who knew. how to improve 
his Victories, took from them ſeveral Towns in Mercia, 
and at length drove them quite out of that Kingdom, 
912. Then it was that Ethelred, who had all along bravely 
Zed ſeconded the King his Brother- in- lw, became in reality 
Mercia dien. Earl of Mercia ; but was not long ſo. He was taken 
Sax. Ann, out of the World by Death, almoſt as ſoon as that whole 
Province was united under his Government. This Earl 
was not barely Governor or Viceroy of Mercia: He had 
ſome particular Power, the nature of which it is very 
difficult to learn from the Hiſtorians that ſpeak of it. 


reignty, becauſe it was certainly more than a bare Govern- 
ment. But not to give wrong notions of this matter, it 
will be proper to conſider the ſtate of Mercia at the Time 
I am ſpeaking of. Hiſtorians not having clearly expreſſed 
themſelves, have left us very much in the dark as to this 
Point. It muſt be remembred, that Ethelred, with the 
Title of Earl of Mercia, was in poſſeſſion only of London 
and its Territory, or at moſt of the County of Middle- 
ſex, and that London, the Capital formerly of the King- 
dom of Eſſex, was become the Metropolis of Mercia. 
Afterwards, Ethelred's narrow territories being much en- 
larged by his conqueſts upon the Mercian- Danes, Alfred's 
preſent to his Son-in-law was become fo conſiderable, as 
to raiſe the jealouſy of the new King, and make him 
apprehenſive of Ethelred's ſucceſſors growing too power- 


(1) This year, goa, a Battle was fought between the Kentiſhmen and the Danes at Holme, or Holewoed in Suſſex. Sax, Ann, Flor, Wore. places it 


under the year 904, and Huntingd, in the 12th year of King Edward, p. 353. 


(2) Brompton ſays, he landed in Northumbria, the ſame year he went away, and came the next year by Sea to Eſſex, p. $32» 


(3) They over-ran and ſpoiled all Mercia, as far as Creeklade in Wiltſhire, and there paſſing the 


ames, carried away whatever they could find in 


Bradon Foreſt in the ſame County. In the mean time King Edward 2 them, and waſted all the Country that lies between the Devil's Ditch 
T 


upon New- market Heath, and the Ouſe, Edward recalled his Forces 


om thence, but the Kene:ſomen ſtaying behind, were ſurrounded by the Danes; 


whereupon there followed a ſmart Engagement, in which ſeveral were killed on both Sides, and among the reſt Erbekoard ; but the Danes got the Vic- 


tory. Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 


3. | : 
(4) Ins Saxon Annals tell us, The Battle was obſtinate and bloody on both Sides; the King loft the Earls &. E and Sigelm, with many more of his 
Nobles. On the Danes part was flain Folrick their King, with a greater number than of the Engliſh, though they had the honour of keeping the Field 


and burying their dead. Sax. Ann, gor. 
(5) » Dunelm, ſays, that Edward 
in Ha 


was forced to make Peace, p. 133. This Peace was concluded at 7 tringaſerd, ſuppoſed to be Herd near Chrift-Church 


mpſbire. Sax, Ann. Huntingd, p. 352. Hoved. p. 421. Brompt. p. 832. 
(6) Me Annals ſay not by whom the Frey was broken ; but Howeden lays it to the Charge of the Danes, p. 421, Upon the renewing of the War, 
King Edward ſent, Anno ꝙ io. an Army of Weſt-Saxons and Mercians into Northumbria, who plundered that Kingdom for five weeks, and ſlew many of 


the Danes, Sax. Ann. Hantingd. p. 
(7) The fi was in 917, at — 


2+ | 
4 For the Daniſh Army in Nortbumber land not regarding the Peace which King Edward and his Son had made 


with them, waſted again the Province of Mercia, In this Battle were lain ſeveral thouſands of the Danes, with their Kings Ecxoils and Healfden. They 
were ſucceeded by one Reginald. The ſecond Battle was fought at Teotenbale, or Tetnal in Staffordſbire, Sax, Ann, Flor, Wore, Huntingd. p. 55%» 


Brompton, Camden, 


3) Etbelred bore the Title of Subregulus Merciorum, Selden affirms, Subregulus is the ſame with Ealdorman or Count. Du Cange ſays, it fignifes ſome- 
. Earl, ſometimes Semi- Rex or Dewi- King. In this lot Senſe, it muſt be underſtood with reſpe&t to Erhelred, according to this Paſlage of Maimſbury, 
Edwwardus duo Regna Merciorum & Viſi-Saxonum conjunxerat, Merciorum nomine tenus, guippe commendatum Duct Ethelredo, Rapin, by 

(9) Annog13, in November, King Edward built a Caftle at Hertford,—-——The next Summer he built Mitbam in Eſſex, and lay encamped at 
dame time with his Forces at Maldon : And the greateſt part of Eſſex, which then belonged to the Danes, came in to him. x. Ann, Huntingd. p. 353+ 


Brompt, p. 8 


(10) She al built or repaired Caftles at Stafford, Bridgenorth, Runckborne in Cheſhire, and at Scoriate or Seagate. Sax, Ann, Huntingd. Hoved, Theſe 
Caſtles were built to ſecure the Mercian Frontiers againſt the Daniſh and Welfb Incurſions. Tyr. p. 316. 
{an It was demoliſhed by Ecfrid King of Northumberland, and afterwards by the Danes, 


2) And took Brecenanmere (ſuppoſed to be Brecknock.) She alſo took, in 918, Derby, and, in 920, Leicefter, York, c. Sax, Ann» Huntingd. | 


14) Anno 917, the Danes ſlew many of the Engliſh at Hocnorton in Oxfordſbire ; but a Body of them was defeated the ſame year at Leighton in Beafo 
pry Anno 42 , the Danes beſieged 7. 4.2 in ltere and e, in Herefurdſbire, but were repuls'd. The ſame year they took Colebefter, and 
a 


killed all the People in it; but making an attempt upon 


Iden, they were beaten back and loſt ſeveral Hundeeds of Men, Sax, Ann, Huntingd. p. 353- 


rompt, 1 64 
14) Iagulpb ſays, that in reſpect of the Cities ſhe built, the Caftles the fortified, and the Armies the managed, it might have been thought ſhe 
a her hg died at Tamworth in Staffordſhire, and was buried in the Porch of the Monaſtery of St, Peter in Gloucefter, which the and her Hus- 


hand had built. Sax. Ann, Malmſo, I, 57 C. 3 


- ful. 


Huntingd, 


hw ed #4 4. *%@ —”, we ,t 
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unceſe | 
| diet, 
\nn, 


ngd, 


ful. However, whilſt Elfeda lived, Edward ſeemed not 
to be jealous of her Proſperity, and had no thoughts of 
diſpoſſeſſing her of what ſhe had gained in great,meaſure 
by her own Valour. 
think fit to leave her daughter E/fwina in poſſeſſion of a 
Demeſn, which put it in her power to raiſe new troubles 
1; in England by ſome ill-contrived Match. And indeed, 
Eee, there are Hiſtorians who affirm, the young Princeſs had 
ht view reſolved upon marrying A Daniſh Prince (1), and that 
1010 2 therefore her Uncle deprived her of her Dominions. He was 
— and afraid no doubt, ſhe would introduce the Enemies of the 
terſe Kingdom into thoſe very Places, that with ſo much dif- 
4 0 ficulty had been wreſted out of their Hands. However 
8. our. this be, after Efeda's Death, he ſeized upon Mercia, 
d A% and carried his Niece with him into Meſſex. In all like- 
libood ſhe paſſed the reſt of her days in a Nunnery. 
Whether E/fwina's deſign of marrying a Dane was 
matter of fact, or an invention to vindicate the King's 
proceedings againſt his Niece, it _ proves what was 
before obſerved, that Ethelred and Efleda were proprietors 
of Mercia. It they had been no more than Governors, 
Edward would have had no occaſion to alledge her intend- 
ed marriage asa reaſon to deprive her of the Government ; 
as, on the other hand, there would have been no neceſſity 
of inventing ſuch a Pretence, ſuppobng there was no Foun- 
dation for it. I have enlarged a little on this Subject, be- 
cauſe of the great variety of opinions concerning the Ryght 
of Earl Ethelred. 

In their wars with Edward, the Danes daily loſt ground, 
whilſt the King, who knew how to improve his Advan- 
tages, puſhed them inceſſantly without giving them time 
to breathe. By which means he at length compelled them 
to ſubmit, and own him once more for their Sovereign, 
The Mercian-Danes were the firſt that threw down their 
Arms. The Eaft- Angles followed ſoon after, and ſubmit- 
ted without Terms. The Nerthumbrians were the laſt, 
as being the moſt powerful, almoſt all Northumberland be- 
ing inhabited by Danes. The progreſs Edward had made 
in the other Provinces, convinced them, it would be better 
to ſubmit than continue a war, which muſt end in their ruin. 
They were then governed by three Kings. Sithric and 
Nigel his Brother reigned beyond the Tine, and Reginald, 
who reſided at Vr, ruled all the Country between the Tine 
and the Humber. Some time after, Sithric having flain his 
Brother Nigel, became ſole King of the North. 

Eward ſub The ſtate of the Welſh depended in ſome meaſure on 
de that of the Danes. As long as the Danes were in Arms, 
Wan. the Kings of England left the Welſb peaceably to enjoy 
their Liberty. But as ſoon as they had nothing to fear 
from the North, they ſeldom failed to attack them. At 
ſuch a juncture it was, that Elfleda, aſſiſted by the Troops 
of the King her Brother, compelled them to become her 
]. Bevour, Tributaries. After her death the 7/7216 endeavoured to free 
" themſelves from the Tribute ſhe had laid upon them, and 
to keep Edward employed, ſent a powerful Aid to the 
Danes. Edward, having then other affairs upon his hands, 
took no notice of it : but as ſoon as he had concluded a 
Peace with the Danes, marched againſt Rees ap Madoc (2) 
King of Wales, who was aſſiſted by Leoffreth a Daniſh Ge- 
neral, Aſter ſeveral indeciſive Skirmiſhes, Edward at laſt 
obtained a ſignal Victory, which reduced the Meſſb King 
to a neceſſity of ſuing for Peace, with a promiſe of paying 
r the uſual Tribute. In fine, the Britons of Cumberland, 
i», e who had put themſelves under the Protection of the Danes, 
{(-9e te ſubmitted alſo to Edward. Some Hiſtorians pretend, the 
4 * King of Scotland following their Example, did Homage for 
F, Wy. his Kingdom to the King of England. But the Scots not 
M. Wen. only deny the Fact, but maintain it could not poſſibly be, 
ſince the word Homage was never uſed in Great-Britain 
till after the Norman Congue/t. But this reaſon is not deci- 
live, for the thing ſignified by that Term might be in uſe 
under another name. And indeed, the Sovereignty of A. 
fred and Edward over the Northumbrian Danes and the 
Mercians in the time of Ethelred and Eljfeda, was nothing 
elſe but a right of Homage from thoſe Countries, though 

perhaps the word was not then in uſe. 

925, Edward was enjoying the Fruits of his Victories, feared 
Bens and reſpected by all that could give him any umbrage at 

home, and greatly eſteemed by all Princes abroad, when 
death took him out of the World in 925, after a reign of 
twenty four years ( 3. He gained as great a Reputation 
by his Arms as the King his Father, ſince, like him, he 
gave Law to all England, and procured the Kingdom a 


1) Reginald King of the Danes. See Tyrrel, 
3) He died at Farringden in Berkfbire, and was buried at Winchefter 


021, 


& 922. 
Danes 
wwit to 
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X Ann, 
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But after her Death, he did not 
ina, a Shephetd's 


his Father. 
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repoſe, But if he equalled the great Alfred in military 
Virtues, it muſt be owned he was far ſhort of his illuſtrious 
Father in all other reſpects (4). a 
He had Children by three Wives, the firſt named Eg- The Story =/ 
Hader, was only a Concubine. An — ns 
Hiſtorian relates concerning this Woman, a ſort of Ro- 1 
mance, which, on account of the Sequel, it will be ne- Brompt. 
ceſſary to inſert. I call it a Romance, ſince by the Au- 
thor's own confeſſion, it has no better Foundation than 
ſome old Songs handed down to his time (5); much the 
ſame with your Spaniſh Romances, wherein are related ſe- 
veral Stories of their ancient Kings. The Hiſtorian ſays, 
Egwina, a Shepherd's Daughter, as ſhe lay aſleep in the 
Fields, dreamt that the Moon ſhone out of her Womb ſo 
bright that all Exgland was enlightned by the Splendor. 
Some time after, ſhe took occaſion to relate her Dream to 
an old Woman that had been King Edward's Nurſe. 
This Woman, who pretended to interpret Dreams, ima- 
gining there was ſomething extraordinary in this, took 
gina into her Houſe, and educated her not as a Country 
Wench, but as a Perſon of Quality. Egwina anſwered 
all the old Nurſe's care and pains about her, and in time 
became an accompliſhed Beauty. Whilſt ſhe was in the 
Houſe of her Benefactreſs, Prince Edward, before he was 
King, happening to paſs by the place where his Nurſe lived, 
made her a Viſit, He caſt his Eyes on Egwina, and im- 
mediately fell deſperately in Love with her. His paſſion 
was fo violent, that in the moſt moving and affecting man- 
ner he ſollicited the Nurſe to put him in poſſeſſion of the 
charming Egwina, The old Woman, who had a great 
affection for Edward, and had always the Dream in her 
Thoughts, yielded to his requeſt, and brought Egwina to 
conſent to what he deſired ſo paſſionately. From that Ger of 
Time, Edward was extremely fond of Egwina, and had 3 
by her three Children, of whom Athel/an, the eldeſt, ſuc- 
ceeded him. Alfred the ſecond died before his Father. The 
third was a Daughter, called by ſome Editha, by others 
Beatrix. 

By another Wife, Edward had two Sons and fix Chen by 
Daughters, Elfward the eldeſt Son died at Oxford a few — 
Days after his Father; ſo that he had no time to taſte oo 
the ſweets of a Crown. Edwin the ſecond was de- 
prived of his juſt Rights, and came to a tragical End, as 
ſhall be related hereafter, Of the ſix Daughters, ſome 
were married to powerful Princes, by the care of their 
Brother Athelſſan, and others became Nuns. Efleda the 
eldeſt was Abbeſs of Ramſey (6). Ogina was married to 
Charles the Simple, King of France, and was Mother of 
Lewis d'Outre Mer. Edilda paſſed her Days in a Mo- 
naſtery. The fourth, of the ſame Name, was married 
to Hugh the Great, Earl of Paris, Father of Hugh 
Capet. Eqdeitha was Wife of Otho Emperor of Ger- 
many. Eqiva the youngeſt eſpouſed Lewis the Blind, 

King of Provence, who had a Son by her, named Con- 


flantine, 


By Edgiva his third Wife, Edward had two Sons and Children by 
two Daughters. Edmund and Edred the two Sons were 34 
both Kings of England. Edburga was a Nun, and her V. 
Siſter Edgrva was married to Lewis Prince of Aquitain, 

It is very probable, this Edgiva was confounded with her 
Siſter of the ſame name by the ſecond Wife, who was 
married to Lewis King of Provence, becauſe there was then 
no Prince of Aquitain mentioned in Hiſtory. 

The Daniſb Hiſtorians give Edward another Daughter 
named Thyra, who, as they affirm, was Wife of Gor- 
mon III, one of their Kings. It is ſtrange they ſhould 
ſpeak fo poſitively of a Princeſs of England, unknown to 
all the Engl Hiſtorians. | 

During the reign of Edward the Elder, Rollo chief of Rollo gets 
the Normans in 3 had gotten ſuch firm footing in — 
Neuſtria, that it was not in the Power of the French Mezerai. 
to drive him thence; Charles the Simple, then King of Malmib. 
France, was forced, in order to free himſelf from the con- n 
tinual fears of fo troubleſome a Neighbour, to give him a 
grant of that part of Neu/tria he was poſſeſſed of, lying 
between the Seine and the Epte, with the Title of 
Duke of Normandy. The conditions were, that Rollo 
ſhould do Homage to the Crown, of France, be baptized 
and marry Giſele the King's Daughter. Rollo died, ac- Hi Death, 
cording to Mezera:, in 917- Some place his death in 924, 
and others with {till leſs reaſon in 928. illiam his Son, William ſuc- 
by e Daughter of the Earl of Bayeux, was his Suc- © ** 
ceſſor. | | | 


(2) i, e. Rees the Son of Madoc, Rapin. 
ax. Ann, Maimſb, 


* #) He built and repaired ſeveral Caſtles and Towns ; vis, Anno'g18, he built two Caſtles at Buckingham, one on each Side the River Ouſe, Ann 919, 


Northa 


Ann, Huntingd, Brompt, 


(5) Magis ex cantilenis, quam ex libris, ſays Malmſbury, The Story is told at large in Brompeen, p. $31. 


ilt one at Bedford, on the South Side of the River. Anno 920, he repaired and fortified Maiden in Efſex. Anne 921, he did the ſame at Tocefler in 
mptonſbire, Wigmore in Herefordſhire, Colchefter in Eſſex, and Huntingdon, Anno 922, He built a Caſtle at Stamford. Anno 923, be repaired The/wwal! 
in Cb ire and Menchefter, Anno 924 he built a new Town at Nottingham, on the South Side of the Trent; and alſo one near Bakewell in Derbyſhire. Sax. 


(6) In Hompſbire, 
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Te HISTORYeFENGLAN D. 


8. ATHELSTFTAK 


Father but a few Days, and the reſt of the legi- 
timate children being all under Age, Athelſtan, 
Son of Egwina, was placed on the Throne, with 
the Conſent of the Clergy and Nobility. Though this Prince 
had a mixture of Baſe and Royal Blood in his Veins, the 
laſt had ſo far the aſcendant, that the blemiſh of his Birth 
was entirely effaced by his noble Qualities, A/fred his 
Grandfather had conferred the honour of Knighthood upon 
him, by girding him with a Sword according to the Cu- 
ſtom of thoſe days. Edward his Father had committed 
the care of his Education to Earl Ethelred his Brother- 
in-law, and the Princeſs E/feda his Siſter, who did their 
utmoſt to train him up to Virtue, As he had been pre- 
ſent at all their Councils, and attended them in all their 
warlike expeditions, he had acquired ſo great experience 
both in Military and Political Affairs, as joined to his na- 
tural Parts, gained him the eſteem of all the World. S0 
that when he mounted the Throne, he was not only of 
a fit age, being then in his thirtieth year, but alſo very 
capable to govern, Hiſtory does not inform us what de- 
termined the Exgliſh to give the Crown to this Prince, 
notwithſtanding his illgitimate Birth (1). However, his 
Father thought this defect a ſufficient Reaſon to ſet him 
by, and name for his Succeſſor another of his Sons born 
in Wedlock, though younger than Athelſtan. In all like- 
lihood, after the death of 3 Athelſtan's mature 
Age and noble Qualities gained him the preference beſore 
Edin, the eldeſt of the Igitimate Sons, but too young to 
govern (2) 
This Election however was not pleaſing to all. Some 
of the principal Lords diſdaining to be governed by a 
Baſtard conſpired to dethrone Athe//an, and place Ediuin 
in his room. Alſred, chief of the Conſpirators, had even 
taken private meaſures to ſeize Athel/tan at Winche/ter, and 
put out his Eyes. This Plot being diſcovered, he was 
apprehended by the King's Order, but would confeſs no- 
thing. He obſtinately perſiſted in proteſting his Inno- 
cency, and offered to purge himſelf by Oath in the pre- 
ſence of the Pope. Although this way of juſtifying him- 
ſelf was far from being a proof of his Innocence, Athel- 
an was ſatisfied with it, and ſent him to Rome, to take 
his Oath before Pope John. Perhaps he was unwilling to 
begin his Reign with Blood, or it may be, was appre- 
henſive, the treating too ſeverely a perſon of the firſt 
Rank, would draw upon him the ill-will of the Nobles. 
Shortly after, word was ſent him from Rome, that Alfred 
having ſworn his Innocence before the Pope, ſuddenly fell 
into a fainting fit, which laſting three days, ended with 
his Life; and that the Pope, convinced by this accident 
of Alfred's Perjury, had ordered his Body to remain in 
the Engliſh College till the King's pleaſure ſhould be known. 
Athelftan, pleaſed with being thus rid of his Enemy with- 
out having directly contributed to his death, conſented he 
ſhould have Chriſtian burial. However, his Lands were 
confiſcated, and given to Malmsbury Monaſtery. The 
King took care to inſert in the Grant the whole Conſpi- 
racy, to teſtify to the world that he dedicated to God what 
was his own, 

In the mean time, new troubles were preparing for the 
King. As the Danes, ſettled in England, had been ſub- 
dued by force, they thought it lawful to make uſe of the 
ſame means to ſhake off their yoke. The death of Ed- 
ward, and the conſpiracy of Alfred, aftording them, as 
they imagined, a favourable opportunity to revolt, they 
had begun to take ſuch meaſures as obliged Athelſtan to 
march into their Country, He would doubtleſs have met 
with more reſiſtance, had he given them time to make 
greater Preparations. But as they had not yet drawn their 
Forces together, tkey were ſo ſurprized by the arrival of 
the King on their Frontiers, that without endeavouring to 
defend themſelves, they returned to their Allegiance, Sith- 
ric, one of their Kings (3), went and ſued for Peace, 
upon what terms the King was pleaſed to impoſe. Athel- 


Ea Edward's eldeſt Son, ſurviving his 


(1) Malmſbury ſays, that there was no other Objection againſt him but this, if it was true, p. 48. 
(2) Athel/tan was crowned at King/lon upon Thames by Athelm Archbiſhop of C 


was, in all probability, firſt uſed in the Reign of Alfred. 
(3) King of the Northumbrians, Malmſbury, p. 48. 


(4) She was Daughter to Edward and &gwvina, After Sithric's Death, (who lived but one Year after his Marriage,) ſhe became a Nun at Polefroorth in 
e Flor. Wore, Maimſb, Je. Walling ford ſays, that Sitbric upon his ogy with Editha, was advanced by Athe/flan to the Title of King, 
e gave him for his Kingdom all the Country from the River Tees, as far as Ed: 


and that 
who before rambled about all over England. See Tyrrel, p. 330+ 


(5) Flor, Wor. more probably ſuppoſes Anlaff not to have been the Son of Sithric King of Northumberland, but of another of that name, King of Ireland, 
an 


who had married the Daughter of Conſlantine, p. 603. Brompt. 839 


(6) Huntingdon and Brompton call him the Father of Reginald, p. z 54, $38. Malmpbury calls him Aldv/pb, p. 48+ 


(7) Dacre in Cumberland. Camd. 


8) This Homage is mentioned neither in the Saxon Annals, nor in Marianus Scetus, nor Florence of Woreefter, 


9) But Athe{tan took it and pulled it dowa, Mainſbury, p. 5 0. 


| lan being deſirous to live in Peace with the Danes, that 


he might have time to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, not 
only pardoned his Revolt, but gave him his Siſter Editha in 
Marriage, on condition he would receive Baptiſm (4). 
The troubles in the North being thus appeaſed, Athelſtan ao... 
marched back to J//ſex, where advice was brought him — paob 
ſoon after of Sithric's Death, who by a former Marriage had 4% ' tbe 
left two Sons (5), Anlaff and Gedfrid, As the Hiſtories of g.. 3, 
thoſe times are not very particular, we are ignorant of the Malmg, 
reaſon of Athelſtan's reſolving to deprive theſe two Princes Hvntings, 
of their Father's Dominions. However that be, as ſoon as FR. 
he heard of Sithric's Death, he returned at the head of his 
Army into Northumberland. His March was fo expeditious, 
that Anlaff and Godfrid (6), as well as Reginald, another 
Daniſb King reſiding at York, had ſcarce time to eſcape fal- 
ling into his hands, Their haſty flight gave him opportu- x: ſeizes all 
nity of becoming maſter of all Northumberland, except the Northum- 
Caſtle of York, — 
Though he had taken care to ſecure his Conqueſt, by 
placing ſtrong Gariſons in all the Towns, he was uneaſy at 
the eſcape of the three Daniſh Princes. He would have been 
very glad to have them in his power; but, with regard to 
two, the thing was impoſſible, It was not known what 


Con/tantine's excuſes for the Daniſh Prince's eſcape. But if 4 pretended 
the Engli/b Hiſtorians are to be credited, he obliged both the ©"**% 


be dropt, fince England and Scotland make now but one 
Kingdom, 

Before Athe//tan quitted the North, Godfrid made an At - Godfrid's 
tempt upon York, prac of the d where he had #9: 
ſtill ſome Friends (9). But miſſing his aim, he put to 
Sea, where for ſome time he exerciſed Piracy. At length, 
tired with that way of Life, he ſurrendered himſelf to the 
King of England, who received him kindly, and allowed 
him a handſome Penſion. Some time after, upon ſome 
diſguſt or ill-grounded ſuſpicion, he withdrew again, and 
was never more heard of, 

Anlaff, a Prince of greater Abilities than his Brother, Anlaff 4d 
took better meaſures for his Reſtoration. He had retired Conftantine 
into Ireland, where being informed that the King of * 4 
Scotland was diſpleaſed with Athelſtan, believed he might 
make uſe of this opportunity to perſuade him to eſpouſe 
his Cauſe. To that end, he came into Scotland and inti- 
mated to Con/tantine, that he had reaſon to fear the worſt 
from the King of England. He repreſented to him, that 
Atbelſtan having by ſurprize ſeized upon Northumberland, 
without any the leaſt pretence, might proceed in the ſame 
manner with regard to Scotland, and therefore it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to prevent him. To this he added the 
offer of a powerful aid from Ireland, aſſuring him, with 
that increaſe of ſtrength he might eaſily drive Athei/tan 
out of Northumberland, and free himſelf from a trouble- 
ſome and dangerous Neighbour, by reſtoring that King- 
dom to the Danes, who would ſerve as a barrier againſt 
England. Anlaff found no great difficulty to prevail with 
the King of Scotland, who, beſides his being ſecretly ex- 
aſperated at the haughty reception he met with at the late 
Interview, wag grown uneaſy at Athe//tan's Succeſſes, and 
apprehenſive of being invaded himſelf, He reſolved there- 


anterbury. This Ceremony of Crowning and Anointing the Engifb Kings 


gb ; from which time the Danes began to ſettle in thoſe Parts, 


wo 
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fore to imbark in this Enterprize ; and having concerted 
Meaſures with Anlaff, they parted in order to go and pre- 
pare what each had engaged to provide. Ea 

Mean while Athel/fan, having viewed his Garriſons, 
and taken all the Precautions he thought proper to ſecure 
his late Conqueſts, was returned into Weſſex, where he 
remained in Peace, not knowing what his Enemies had 
plotted againſt him. Short] after, he was engaged in a 
War with Howel King of Hales. This new Enemy was 
raiſed by Conſtantine, to keep him employed againſt the 
Welfs, whilſt he and Anlaff ſhould invade Northumberland. 
Athelftan, by his expedition, broke all the meaſures of 
the King of Scotland. The moment he was informed 
of the Motions of the Welſh, and the Aid ſent them by 
Conflantine, he marched into Wales, and giving Howel 
Battle obtained a complete Victory (1). After this happy 
Succeſs, he augmented the Tribute paid by that Prince to 
England (2). 

This War being thus ended, Athelſtan approached the 


Borders of Scotland, to make Conftantine repent of his aſ- 


ſiſting the Melſb. As ſoon as he entered the Enemy's 
Country. be took ſome Towns, and gave the Scots rea- 
ſon to dread more conſiderable Loſſes. As Anlaff was not 
yet arrived with the promiſed Supplies, Conflantine durſt 
not venture to engage alone in this War againſt ſo power- 
ful an Enemy, who was already in his Dominions, and 
in condition to carry on his Conqueſts much further. 
Wherefore, to gain time till the ri joined him, he ſued 
ſor Peace, Athelſtan readily granted his requeſt, being ex- 
tremely deſirous to make that Prince his Friend, for fear 
he ſhould countenance the Inſurrections of the Northum- 
brians. For this reaſon he reſtored to him all the Places 
he had conquered in Scotland, in expeQation of gaining by 
this Generolity a Prince whoſe Friendſhip it was his Intereſt 
to cultivate. Some Hiſtorians however affirm, Atbelſtan 
obliged Conftantine to do him Homage for Scotland. But 
this is what the Scots will never allow. : * 

Athelftan's Generoſity was not ſufficient to hinder Con- 
/lantine from purſuing the Execution of his firſt Projects. 
He rather haſtened his Preparations the more, being ex- 
tremely vexed, he ſhould be forced to receive Obligations 
from a Prince whom he always conſidered as his Enemy, 
Mean while, Atbelllan was returned to Weſſex, where he 
hoped to enjoy ſome Repoſe, as he ſaw nothing about him 
likely to give him any Diſturbance, But he met at home 
in his own Family with what troubled him more than any 
thing the War could occaſion. | 

A certain Court-Lord, Enemy to Prince Edwin the 
King's Brother, accuſed the young Prince of being con- 
cerned in Alfred's Conſpiracy. The King too readily gave 
Ear to this Accuſation. He was eaſily induced to believe 
that a Prince in whoſe favour the Conſpiracy was formed 
was not innocefit. It may be too, he was not ſorry to 
find him guilty, as it gave him an Opportunity to diſpatch 
him out of the way. | | 
to death publickly, but ordered him to be: expoſed to the 
Fury of the Waves in a Veſſel without Sails or Rudder. 
The young Prince went on board proteſting his Innocence, 
but finding the King inexorable, he caſt himſelf head- 
long into the Sea (3). Athelflan at firſt was feeretly 
pleaſed with this Occaſion to deſtroy his Brother; but 
the moment he had gratified his Paffion, was ſeized 
with grievous Remorſe. To quiet his Conſcience he was 
adviſed to atone for his Crime by ſome meritorious Act. 
With this View he founded the Abby of Middleton in Dor- 
ſetſbire (4), where Prayers were offered to Heaven, Day 
and Night, for him and his Brother's Soul. The Hiſto- 
rians add (5), that, not content with this, he ſubmitted 


However, he would not put him 


| g. ATHELSTAN. 


- Jeſt coſt him his Life. Aibelſtan, who overheard what 


he ſaid, taking it for a Reproach or Banter upon him, 
ordered him to be executed immediately, aud thus re- 
25 his Brother's Death by That of his falſe Accu- 
er (6). 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Court, C 


101 


antine con- Conſtant ine 


tinued his Preparations ſor the execution of the Project reads ug 
. concerted between him and Aula. This laſt, whom thumberts,a 


md Anlaff 


ſome groundleſly ſtile King of Ireland, had found means $*x. Ann. 


to engage in the League, the /riſh, Welch, and Northum. kHuntingd. 


brian Danes, who ardently defired to have a King of their — 


own Nation on the Throne. Anlaff appeared as head of 
this League, though Con/tantine was no leſs concerned in 


it, the War being carried on chiefly at his Expence. ' 


This Project was managed ſo privately, that AnloF enter- 
ed the Humber with a Fleet of fix 9 oor in- 
vaded Northumberland before Athelſtan had any Intelligence 
of his Motions. With ſo conſiderable Forces, and the 
Aſſiſtance of the Danes ſettled in thoſe Parts, he eaſily be- 
came ' Maſter of ſeveral ſmall ill-guarded Towns. But 
the fortified Places that were well garriſoned by the Eng- 
liſp, ſtopped his Progreſs, and gave Athel/tan time to draw 
his Army together. He uſed fo great expedition, that 
he ſurprifed the two conſederate Princes. They were 
now upon the March towards Bernicia, in order to con- 
quer it for the King of Scotland, but found they were 
obliged to turn back and oppoſe King Athel/tan, who was 
very near them, when they imagined him as yet employ- 
ed in his Preparations. "The two Armies met at Zru- 
nanburgh (7), where a bloody Battle was fought. Victory 
declared for Athelſtan, and the Allies loſt Conſlantine King 
of Scotland, fix other Iriſh or We Kings, and twelve 
Earls and General Officers. This Victory was chiefly ow- 
ing to the Valour of Turketul, the King's Couſin, who 
was afterwards Abbot of Croyland. Athel/tan after win- 
ning this Battle, eaſily extended his Conqueſts farther into 
Scotland, and chaſtiſed the 1/:{þ by raiſing their Tribute 
to twenty Pound weight of Gold, three hundred of Silver, 
and twenty five thouſand Head of Cattle. Befides, they 
were pent up beyond the Fe, and loſt all the Country 
between that River and the Severn. As for the Northum- 
brian Danes, who had openly fided with the Allies, Athel- 


ian for a Puniſhment encreaſed their Yoke, and kept for 


the future a ſtricter hand over them. After he had ſettled Malmſb. 


the Affairs of the North, he marched againſt the Corniſb 
Britons, who had likewiſe aſſiſted the Confederates, He 


took Exeter, formerly deſtroyed by the Danes, and cauſed 


it to be carefully repaired and fortified. From that time, 
the Britons were forced to retire beyond the Tamar, which 
ſerved for a Boundary to the two Nations. They were, 
before this Expedition, mixed with the Engliſb in ſome of 
the M gern Counties. 


In almoſt every page of the Hiſtories of thoſe Days, Aeris 
we meet with Miracles wrought in favour of the Friends nc i» Fg 
and Protectors of the Monks. Athelffan who had been Arkets 
a good BeneſaQtor to them, with intent to atone for the Bani.“ 
murder of his Brother, was a great favourite with them. Fordun, I. 4. 


Accordingly they have not - failed to give him the uſual © 23. 


marks of their Gratitude, T ſay, at the word of 
St. Jahn of Beverley, he {truck his Sword three Yards deep 
in a ſolid Rock, which yielded like Butter. They tell us 
alſo, that having loſt his Sword in the Battle of Bruna:- 
burgh, another from Heaven came and ſheathed itſelf in his 
Scabbard. But it would be loſt time to relate all the Mi- 
racles the Monks have thought fit to ſtuff their Hiſtories 
with, It will not be amiſs however to note, that the 
Cuſtom of embeliſhing all remarkable Events with Mira- 
cles, was in faſhion for ſeveral Apes. 


I ſhall conclude the Reign of Athelfan with an Incident, 17+ ovoid: 
the beſt Hiſtorians have thought worth their Notice. A % fin 
few days before the Battle of Brunanburgh, Anlaſf wanti >. how 1 
to know the Poſture of the Enemy, went into the Englz 


to a ſeven Years Penance, but do not inform us wherein it 
conſiſted, Edwin's Accuſer had not reaſon long to rejoice 
at the Succeſs of his malicious Calumnies. One day as he 
waited at Table with the King's Cup, one of his Feet 
ſlipping, he would certainly haye fallen, had he not by the 
Nimbleneſs of the other recovered himſelf. W hereupon 
he jokingly ſays, See how one Brother helps another. I his 


Soldier. 
Camp diſguiſed like a Harper, as A{/red the Great had for- Malmib. 
merly done. But notwithſtanding his Diſguiſe, he was I. 2. c.& 
known by a Soldier, who however ſuffered him to go away 


(1) But he reſtored Hewe! (and GEES to their Kingdoms, ſaying, It wat more glarieus to make a King, than to be one, Mal. p. 48. Brompe. 838. 
93 Malmabury intimates it was he who firſt laid it on. See him p- 50, 
| (3) With the Prince was put on board his Eſquire, who after the Prince had caſt himſelf into the Sea, was reſolyed to fave himſelf if he could, and meet- 
ing with better Fortune, was driven on Shore at a Place call d bite, on the Coaſt of 2 Malm. Brompe. 
(4) Now called Melton Abby ; it lies three Miles North of the Piddla. The greateſt Part of it is fill Randing, as having been the Seat of the Tregonwells 
* ſince its Diſſolution; from whom it is lately come to the Lutterells of Dsl, Col, by the Marriage of the Heireſs of Sir Jobe Tregonwell, Camd, 
. to Dorſetſbire, * 2 
3 Brompt, and Malmh, 
As che Affair of Edxvin is the only thing that ſullies the Memory,of Arbe an, z who relates it, diſbelieves the whole Story, becauſe of his 
great Kindneſs to his other Brothers and Siſters, and owns it waz grounded only on ſome Old Ballads. Huntingdon ſpeaks of the Loſs of Edtvin by Sea, but men- 
tions it as a ſad Acrident, and a great Misſortune to Aren. Brompton indeed delivers it as'a certain Truth. But Buchanan the Scorch Hiſtorian (ſuch 
was his Malice to this King's Memory) makes Athelftan not only to have procured the Death of his Brother Edwin, but alſo of his Father King Edward, 
whom he therefore fancies to have been call'd the Martyr ; and pot content with this neither, adds, that he put to Death bis Brother Edred alſo. More 
Miſtakes can ſcarce be committed in ſo few Lines; for in the firſt Place, it is agreed by all our Hiſtorians, that King Edward died a natural Death; and 
as for him whom he calls the Martyr, he was Son of King £dgar, nor did be begin to reign till above a hundred and'fifty Years after. But as for what 
Buchanan objects againſt ſome of our late Hiſtorians for making Conſtantine to do Homage for Scotland to Atbeſſlan, he ſeems to be in the right. See Mete above. 
| (7) Suppos'd to be Bromford, near Bromridge, in Northumberland ; though ſome think it was ſomewhere nearer the Humber, In the Deſcription of this 
Battle, the Hiſtorians and Poets of that Age are extraordinary full of Rapture and Bombaſt. The Saxon Amnalift, wont to be ſober and ſuccinct, launches 
out ſtrangely upon this Occafion. Sax, Ann. 938. Axminſter in the Borders of D ire is famous for the Tombs of the Saxoy Princes ſlain in this 
Battle of Brunanburgh, and brought hither aſter 
from the Scots, and recovered Northumberland from the Danes, 
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their Death. Camden, Vol. I. p. 44. Aſter this Victory, Arbeſfan took Cumberland and Weſtmoreland 
| undiſcovered, 


Cc 


undiſcovered, As ſoon as the S6ldier thought him ſafe, he 
told Athelſtan what had happened, and adviſed him to re- 
move his Tent, judging Anlaff had fore defign upon that 
Quarter. He excuſed himſelf for not having diſcovered this 
Secret ſooner, by ſaying, he had formerly given his Mili- 
tary Oath to Anlaft, and therefore conid not reſolve to betray 
him. Athelftan forgave him, and followed his Advice, 
which he ſoon found to be of great conſequence. Ihe 
next Night the Daniſh Prince, with a Body of choſen 
Troops, attacked the Englih Camp, and penetrated to the 
very place where he had ſeen the King's Tent, A Biſhop 
(coming to the Camp that Night, and) accidentally pitch- 
ing his Tent in the ſame place, was ſlain with all his 
Followers. | 
* 1 ', Athelſtan out- lived the Victory of Brunanburgh but three 
Death, Tears. He died a natural Death in 941, in the forty 
ſixth year of his Age, and the ſixteenth of his Reign (1). 
Hiſtorians have dilated on the glorious Succeſs of his Arms, 
but much more on the Miracles Heaven wrought in his 
favour. But without inſiſting on the wonders his Hiſtory 
abounds with, I ſhall content my ſelf with giving him 
Hi: Cha- this Commendation : His Merits made him to be equally 
3 feared by his Neighbours, beloved by his Subjects, and 
i»gulph. reſpected by the greateſt Princes in Europe (2). The Em- 
peror Otho, and Hugh the Great his Brothers-in-Jaw, gave 
him frequent demonſtrations of their Eſteem, by making 
him conſiderable Preſents. The noble Matches he made 
tor thoſe of his Siſters who preferred the Marriage-ſtate to a 
Cloyfter, are clear Evidences of his great Reputation in the 
World. His Siſter Ogina, Widow of Charles the Simple, 
King of France, being obliged to fly for refuge into Eng- 
land with her Son Lewis, who from thence had the Sir- 
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name of Outremer, he gave them an honourable Reception 
and furniſhed them with all things neceſſary during their 
Exile, It is even affirmed, his Application and Credit did 
not a little contribute to the reſtoring the King his Ne- 
phew to the Throne of his. Anceſtors. Tho' he ſeemed 
to be intirely engroſſed by military Affairs, he found time 
however to cauſe Juſtice and Civil Government to flouriſh 
in his Dominions ; witneſs the excellent Laws he from 
time to time added to thoſe of Alſred his Grandfather, It 
appears from theſe Laws, ſeveral whereof are ſtill extant, 
that his Intent was, all Perſons, Ecclefiaftical as well as 
Civil, ſhould be ſubject to them. He was no Friend to 
thoſe Privileges and Immunities, the Clergy have ſo much 
improved, and which very often ſerve only to authorize 
Wickedneſs, and prove a Sandtuary to Criminals; 

Amongſt all the Monuments of his Piety, which for the 1. ;.,, the 
moſt part conſiſted only in building and endowing Mona- #:%% rar 
ſteries, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days, the Tran- ( '* 
lation of the Scriptures into Saxen, the then vulgar Tongue, * 
is one, the Uſefulneſs whereof appears to be ſeaſt dubious. 

He took particular care- to have it well done, employing 
thoſe that were deemed the moſt learned Perſons in the 
Kingdom. Hence it is evident, how much the State of 
Learning had been improved by the wiſe regulations of 
the Great Alfred, ſince in his time it would have been im- 


poſſible to find any Engliſhman capable of undertaking a 
Work of that nature. 4 


The famous Dunftan, ſo often mentioned hereafter was Bir 
born in the firſt Year of this Reign. Dunſtan, 

Athel/tan having no Iflue, Edmund, the eldeſt of the 
legitimate Sons of Edward the Elder, was unanimouſly —＋ 
placed on the Throne. 15 


. 


. . THELSTAN left England in profound Tran- 
quility, The Weiß paid their Tribute regu- 


larly. JAnlaff, after his Defeat, was retired into 

Ireland, where he ſeemed to lay aſide all 
Thoughts of any further Projects; and the Danes remained 
in ſubjection. But as ſoon as this Prince was laid in his 
grave, theſe laſt prepared for a Revolt. Edmund's Youth 
made them hope, they ſhould at length be able to accom- 
pliſh their long projected Deſign of having a King of their 


An'xf in= own Nation, and throwing off the Engliſh Yoke. Anlaff 
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calle” Bas having perfect Intelligence how they ſtood inclined, re- 

land, ſolved to make uſe of this Juncture to recover the Crown 

— - % of Northumberland. But as he was ſenſible this grand Un- 
gend. 


5. Ban im. dertaking could not be executed without a foreign Aid, 
J. Walling- he found means to perſuade Olaus, King of Nerway, to 
fore, eſpouſe his Cauſe, who promiſed to aſſiſt him to the ut- 
ad mates moſt of his power. With the Troops lent him by this 
great Pro- Prince, he once more entered Northumberland, an! ap- 
OB pearing before J, the Gates were opened to him, by 
means of the good underſtanding between him and the 
42 principal Inhabitants. The Example of the „. was 
9. followed by moſt of the other Towns, whoſe Garrifons 
were either expelled, or cut in pieces by the Citizens, who 
were generally of Daniſh race. Anlaff, not content with 
being maſter of Northumberland, marched into Mercia (3), 
where his Countrymen received him with open Arms, and 
aſſiſted him in recovering ſeveral places which Edward the 

Elder had formerly taken from them. 
4 2 Tho' Edmund was not above ſeventeen or eighteen Years 
Ges ace of age, the Progreſs of the Enemy was ſo far from daunt- 
ng him, that it rather made him more eager to decide by 
a Battle, to whom a Country, ſo often and ſo long con- 
tended for, ſhould belong. As ſoon as he had drawn all 
his Forces together, he reſolutely marched towards the 
North, though he well knew the Superiority of his Enemy. 
On the other hand, Anlaff hearing Edmund was advan- 
cing with long Marches to give him Battle, went to meet 
him with the ſame Reſolution, The two Armies meet- 
ing near Cheſter (4), came to an Engagement, wherein 
Victory held the Balance fo even, that when Night came, 
neither could boaſt the leaſt Advantage. Both Sides 
prepared to renew the Fight as ſoon as Day ſhould appear. 
S. Dunelm. But the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York (5), who were 
en. in the two Armies, laboured ſo earneſtly to make Peace, 
that a Treaty was begun that very Evening, and con- 


(1) He died at Glouceſter, and was buried with a great many Trophies at Malm 
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cluded by break of Day. This Peace was the more eaſily 
made, as neither of the Parties could inſiſt upon any Ad- 
vantage gained in that Day's Action, ſince neither of them 
could know either their own or the Enemy's Lofs. By this ꝑamund art 
Treaty, Edmund was obliged to deliver up to the Danes Anlaff d. 
all the Country lying North of the Roman High-way, _ — 
called Watlingſtreet, which divided England into almoſt —_ — 
two equal parts, running from North Wales to the moſt 
ſouthern parts of Kent, quite to the Sea. Edmund was not 
at all pleaſed with theſe Terms, but was in a manner 
forced to accept them by the Nobles that were in his Army. 
The Lords, weighing the hopes of recovgring what was 
loſt, with the Apprehenſion of being till greater Loſers, 
judged it better to end the War on theſe Conditions, than 
continue it with the Hazard of what might happen. 
Doubtleſs the Remembrance of the Galamities England was 
formerly expoſed to, made them the more willing to come 
to this Reſolution, Accordingly, Aula was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Kingdom of Northumberland, whoſe Bounds 
by this Treaty were enlarged with ſeyeral Counties which 
his Father Sithric had never enjoyed. 

The Northumbrian Danes had not reafon long to rejoice 
at the Reſtoration of Aula, which they had fo ardently ,,97* ., 
defired. This Prince having contracted a large Debt with Northum- 
the King of Norway for the Troops he had Tent him, was berland. 
willing to pay it. To this end, he laid heavy Taxes on 
the People, by which he forfeited their Affection. The 
Inhabitants of the ancient Kingdom of Deira were the 
firſt that revolted, and having ſent for Reginald, this Bro- 
ther Godfrid's Son, crowned him King at York. Reginald 
was no ſooner on the Throne, but he made Preparat.ons 
for the War againſt his Uncle, who was alſo preparing to 
diſpoſſeſs him. The Quarrel between theſe two Kings, und 

t Edmund upon marching towards the North, at the rhe; this 
ed of an Army, as well to improve the preſent- Op- cher. 
portunity, if there was any Appearance of Succeſs, as to ap- 
peaſe the Troubles there, being apprehenſive they might 

ive occaſion to the foreign Danes to return into England. 

He arrived upon the Borders of Northumberland when the 
Uncle and Nephew, 2 intent upon their private Quar- 
rel, thought of nothing leſs than repulſing the Enghb. 
Probably, he might with eaſe have made himfelf maſter and ſu5jc2 
of that Kingdom; however, be was fatisfied with pro- , 
curing Peace between the two Kings, in ſuch a manner that are dapcined, 
Reginald was to' keep the Crown he had lately received. | 


A 


2) Mair;ſoury concludes King Atbelſian's Character with this Sentence: His £ ife 00 little in Time, but great in Action, lib, 2. 
(2) Where he beſieged Northampten; from thence he went to Tamworth, and tavag d all the Country round about. S. Dunelm. p. 134. Heved. Chron. ds 


Mat lros, 


(4) Ancient Cheſter, called by the Romans, Urbs Legionis, Repin. It was ſo named from the twentieth Legion, who were encamp'd here to keep the Ordovices 
in awe z for the fame Realog it was call 'd by the Britons. or MI, Caer-leon, and by the Saxony, , ſuppor'd to be kuilt about that time, Na 


(5s) Ode and Wuſftan, 


Book IV. 


at the fame time, £dmund obliged them both to 

— Allegiance to him, and be baptized, himſelf ſtand- 
3 odſather. | 

ar ſorced Peace laſted not long, Edmund was hardly 
. « return'd into Wiſſix, when the two Daniſh Princes took 
wry up Arms with one Conſent to free themſelves from his 
bas, An 7 .. Yoke, having engaged the Mercian Danes and the King of 
ä Cumberland to eſpouſe their Quarrel. Whereupon, d- 
mund immediately marched into Mercia, and before the 
Danes there could be joined by the Northumbrians, took 
from them Leicefler, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and 
ſome other Places of leſs Note. Then advancing with the 
ſame Expedition towards Northumberland, he ſurprized the 
two Kings beſore they bad drawn their Forces together. 
9, rw Da- This ſudden Attack threw: the Northumbrians into ſuch 
ji 47, Jiſorder, that the two Kings fearing to fall into the hands 
fy" of Edmund, believed it their only Refuge to abandon the 
ben Jfland, where they could not poſſibly remain in Safety, fo 
cloſely were they purſued. Their Flight depriving the 
Danes of all Hopes of withſtanding £4mund, they threw 
down their Arms, and ſwore Allegiance. 
Before he returned to Weſſex, Edmund reſolved to puniſh 
915. the King of Cumberland, who, without Cauſe, had fided 
— with the Danes. He eaſily ſubdued that little Kingdom, 
C:=1>-r11nd whoſe Forces bore no Proportion to his. However, he 
„ kept it not for himſelf, but thought it more for his Ad- 
 Seotland, vantage to preſent it to the King of Scotland, in order to 
4s. An. attach him to his Intereſt, and prevent him from affiſting 
Vene l the Nerthumbrians (1), However, he reſerved the Sove- 
wn rcignty of it, and obliged that Prince to do him Homage, 
aud appear at the King of England's Court, at the time of 
the ſoleinn Feſtivals, if ſummoned. T his perhaps is what 
gave occaſion to fay, that from thenceforward the Ki 
of Scotland were Vaſſals to the Kings of England. They 
were certainly ſo with regard to Cumberland ; but it does 
not follow from hence they did Homage for the Kingdom 
of Scotland. 
Edmund's Succeſſes, his Valour and Abilities, rendered 
him famous both at Home and Abroad. The King of 
Denmark, though frequently ſollicited by the Danes in 
England, did not think proper to aſſiſt them againſt a 
Prince of ſo great Reputation, and from whom there was 
ſo little to be got. 
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Edmund was not wholly employed in military Affairs; Th Later of 
there are ſome of his Laws {til} in being, which demon- ante; 
ſtrate how. deſirous he was of his People's Welfare and. 
Happineſs. Having obſerved, Pecuniery Puniſhments 
were not ſufficient to put a ſtop to Robberies, which 
were generally committed by People who had nothing to 
loſe, be ordered, that in Gangs of Robbers, the oldeit of 
them ſhould be condemned to the Gallows. This was 
= ou Law in England that made it Death to rob or 

cal. 

Probably this Prince would have render'd his People 943. 
happy, had his Reign been longer; but a fatal Accident Derag 
robbed him of his Life, when he began to enjoy the Fruits 2 ” 
of his Victories. One day, as he was ſolemnizing a Feſti- 8. Malm. 
val (2) at Pucklckirh in Glaucgſſenſpire (3), he ſpied Leolf, S. Donelm, 
a notorious Robber, who, though baniſhed the Kingdom Brant. 
for his Crimes, had the Impudence to come and fit at one 
of the Tables in the Hall where the King was at Dinner. 

Enraged at his Inſolence, he commanded him to be appre- 
hended (4). But perceiving he was drawing his Dagger 

to defend himſelf, the King leap'd up in great Fury, and 
catching bold of him by the Hair, dragged him aut of the 

Hall, I his imprudent Action coſt him his Life. Whilſt 

he was wholly intent upon venting his furious Paſſion, 

Lealf ſtabbed him in the Breaſt with his Dagger, fo that 

he immediately expired upon the Budy of his Murderer. 

This was the tragical End of King Edmund in 948, in 

the twenty-hfth Year of his Age, and the eighth of his 

Reign (5). By ZElgiva his Wife he had two — E dwy His Wif: aal 
and Edgar, who did not ſucceed him by reaſon of their en. 
Minority. Eared his Brother was placed on the Throne 

by the unanimous Conſent of the Clergy and Nobility (6). 

During this Reign Dun/ian began to appear in the Dunſtan, 
World. He was in great Favour with Edmund, who 
made him Abbot of Glafſenbury. 

About this time William Long-Sword, ſecond Duke of The Afaire 
Normandy, was aſſaſfinated by Arneld Earl of Flanders, in 7 Norman 
a little Iſland of the Somme over-againſt Pequigni, Ri- 
chatd I. his Son, a Minor, fucceeded him. As the Af- 
fairs of Normandy will hereafter be often mixed with thoſe 
of England, it is neceſlary to give an Account before-hand 
of the Succeſſion of the Dukes in that Dukedom. 


— 


rb. ? HE Nerthumbrian Danes bore the Engliſb Yoke 
War of with extreme Impatience. Nothing but Force 
* was ſufficient to keep them in Subjection. W hen- 
; ever they thought they had a favourable Opportu- 
nity to revolt, they ſeldom failed to embrace it. Though 
during Edmund's Reign they had been very ſucceſsful, yet 
upon news of his Death they began to think of Means to 
recover their Liberty. They hoped his Succeſſor, whom 
as yet they knew not, would not have his Bravery, or 
at leaſt wanting his Experience, would not have the ſame 
Advantage over them. The better to execute their De- 
ſigns, they gained to their Side Malcolm King of Scet- 
land, who looked upon all Obligations to be cancell'd by the 
Death of Edmund. This Prince, as well as the Danes, 
was perſuaded, Edred, by reaſon of his Youth, would 
be ſo embataſſed at this unexpected Attack, that it would 
not be poſſible for him to make any Reſiſtance. But 
uur Ade, the Succeſs was not anſwerable to their Expectations, 
Hantin. I. ;, Edred, not being inferior to his Predeceffory either in 
Condu or Courage, was ſo very expeditions, that he 
R in the Heart of Northumberland, before the Danes 
N Mi were ready to oppoſe him. They were extremely ſur- 
Danes, prized to find themſelves thus attacked, when as yet: they 
5. Dundm, had hardly difcovered their Intention to revolt, How- 
ever, as Edred-was in the midſt of their Country, they 
were forced to ſubmit and ſue for Peace upon what Terms 
he pleaſed (7). | | 
4. N b. Aſter having chaſtized the Danes, by fining fome, and 
r. ann, bunifhing others of the principal Authors of the Revolt, 
Huntingg, Edred advameed towards Scotland, to be revenged of the 
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ungrateful Maleolm. But Mallelm ſeeing the Northum- 
brians ſubdued, and himfelf deſtitute of Aſſiſtance from 
that Quarter, concluded a Peace with Edred, paying him 
the Homage due to him. 
_ This Expedition being ended, Zgred returned into 949. 
Wiſſex, imagining he had nothing more to fear from the Aniatt ire. 
North. But he was unacquainted with the Danes. He —— ng 
had ſcarce begun to enjoy ſome Repoſe, when they revolt- Northum- 
ed again and recalled Anlaff Their Meaſures were fo beriand, 
juſt, and Anlaß 's Expedition ſo great, that he made bim- — 
ſelf Maſter of the moſt conſiderable Places before Edred ; 
could draw his Army together. Whilſt he was preparing 
to ſave Northumberland, Anlaff continued his Conqueſts and 
= his Affairs in ſuch condition, that his Enemy faw no 
oſſibility of recovering that Kingdom out of his hands. 
But the turbulent and tyrannieal I emper of the new King ven our 
would not ſuffer him to treat his Subjects more gently than %%% Se- 
formerly. In a little time ſo ſtrong a Party was formed 
againſt him, that he was forced once more to retire to 952. 
Iraldnd, and one Eric was placed on the Throne. 
Mean while, Part of the Northumbrians ftill adhering gare 

to Anlaff, Nerthumberland was divided into two F actions, dues or- 
who endeavouring to deſtroy one another, gave Edred an thember- 
Opportunity, he very well de how to Improve. He e, 
marched his Army without Joſs of time into the North, « Province. 
hilft all was in Confuſion there, and before the Northum- Ann. Sax. 
#rians had taken any Meaſures to reſiſt him (9). At his 
Approach, Eric fled into Scarland, leaving his People to the 

Merey of Eqdred, who threaten'd utterly to deſtroy their 950. 
Country. "Though they had no room to expect a ſecond s. Dunelma, 
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- (1) He kd if, uphm condition of affifting EA n bis Wars boch by Sea and Lande Sax Ann, Malus p. 54 Hentingd, p. 355. 

(2) In Memory of St, Auguſin, who firſt preached the Goſpel tothe Anglo-Saxons, Malmſb. 

(3) Now Puckle-Church, a ſmall Village only, the Seat of the Dennis's, whoſe Family have been eighteen times Sheriffs of that County. Cand. 

(4) Malmo: and Brompeon ſay , that the reſt of the Gueſts being drunk, he was the only one that ſpied him, and flying him in a violent Paſſion, ” 
was ſtabb'd, p. 54, $58. But \ Chron. de Mailros, &c, fay, that he received the Wound as be was endeavouring to reſeue Leon his Seer out of Leolf”3 
Hands. Hremptos relates, that, according to ſome, Leolf eſcaped during the Confuſion and Hurry occafion'd by this tragical Action, p. $38. 


4 8 He * buried at Glaſſenbury, where Dunfian wag Abbot z and the Town where he was kill d was beſtow d upon the fame Monaftery to fing Maſſes 
18 0 hy | , . 
6) Anderqwn'dat King d Archbiſhop of Canterbury. S. Dunelm. p. 156+ Hovtd. MA, | 
0) Regarding» Anno 947. Wulftes, Archbiſhop of York, and all the Northumbrian Lords, ſwore fealty to him in a Town called Tadenc/iff. S. Dune/m. 
© * . miſſion of theirs was brought about by means of Turketule, Chancellor to Edred, who was ſent to reduce the Northumbrians to their Du- 
9 + - 0% p. 3a. TD & , y * 
i (8) And deſtroyed all the Rebels ip a mercileſs manner, He waſted the Country ſo that it remained uneoltivates for many Mileva long while after. In 
his geaeral Devaltation Ripped was burut, Aal. y, 155.  Inguiphoy. 41. C., Dunetn, gorghs % „ boch 
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Pardon, after fo notorious an Abuſe of the firſt, yet as 
they had no Refuge left, they caſt themſelves upon 
Edred's Mercy, and amuſed him with the ſtrongeſt Pro- 
teftations and moſt ſolemn Oaths. As this Prince was 
naturally of a generous Diſpoſition, he was moved with 
their ſubmiſſive Behaviour, and replaced Eric on the 


He makes 
Eric ſwear 


Al legianc Cs 


him ſwear Allegiance, when he had, as he thought, al- 
layed theſe Commotions, and he returned towards ws 
marching in a careleſs manner, not miſtruſting any — 
chery from a People that had juſt received ſuch ſenſible 
Marks of his Clemency. But the Danes, who had been 
rather compelled by his Arms than gained by his Mild- 
neſs, laid hold of the preſent Opportunity to attack him 


Ih is ſud- with Advantage. They privately came together, and lay- 
ing an Ambuſh in his * ſuddenly ſell upon his Rear, 
bly and put them in extreme Diſorder, Had it not been for 
in great the Valour, Conduct, and Reſolution of the King, his 
Danger. Army had infallibly been cut in pieces; and it was not 

without great difficulty, that he eſcaped the preſent Dan- 
He returns ger. Enraged at their Perfidiouſnefs, he returned to Vor- 
into Nor- thumberland, with a Reſolution to puniſh them without 
09 wah Mercy. His Return. cauſed an univerſal Conſternation. 


T hey beheld him ready to take Vengeance on them for 

their Breach of Faith, without being able to make the leaſt 

Reſiſtance. Their Ruin was unavoidable, if they offered 

to defend themſelves. In this Extremity, Submiſſion was 

their only Refuge (1). But being very ſenſible Edred 
The Danes would not be impoſed upon any more by general Proteſta- 
| 266% 614 tions and Oaths, they humbly implored his Pardon upon 
Ban what Terms he ſhould pleaſe to enjoin them. And to 

convince him further of their Sincerity, they ſolemnly 
renounced their Allegiance to Eric, and put Amac, Son of 
Anlaff, to death; charging them with being the princip 
Authors of their Treachery (2). Edred was appeaſed by 
theſe Submiſſions, However, to prevent the like Revolts, 
he ſecured all their Towns, and garriſon'd them with Eng- 
lib. After that, having entirely diveſted it of its Royalty, 
he reduced Northumberland to a Province, and made Earl 
Ofulf, an Engliſbman, the firſt Governor. From thence- 
forward the Northumbrians, kept in awe by ſtrong Garri- 
ſons and the Engliſb Earls or Governors, gave England no 
further Diſturbance, till ſuch time as the foreign Danes 
once more became Maſters of Northumberland, as we ſhall 
ſce hereafter, . 


Northum- 
berland 1s 
made a Pro- 
Vince. 

S. Dunelm. 
Ch. Mail- 
Os. 


[red are:: Aſter the Northumbrians were thus quelled, Edred lived 
euro ng in profound Peace. Abſolute Lord of all England, and 
Afairs. dreaded by the Kings of Scotland and Wales his Neighbours, 
e 5 he governed his Dominions in perſect Tranquillity. This 
2 great Calm was the Occaſion of his turning his Thoughts 
Malmſb. entirely to religious Affairs, being guided by the Advice of 
. 0 7. Dunſtan Abbot of Glaſſenbury, who had great Influence over 
him. The Abbot knew ſo well how to improve his Credit 
with the King, that he became Maſter of his Conſcience, 
and conſequently of all State- Matters. When once a Prince 
ſuffers his Conſcience to be governed by his Gho/tly Father, 
he will find it very difficult to with-hold from him the Ma- 
nagement of his temporal Concerns, there being hardly any 
one thing but what may be made to relate to Religion in 
banda ſome reſpect or other. The Truſt Edred placed in Dun/ian 


was ſo great, that not content with being advifed by him 
in all things, and making him Treaſurer, he ſubmitted 
ſometimes even to receive Diſcipline from his Hands. He 
was perſuaded, this blind Submiffion to Dun/tan was the 


great Credit, 


Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Throne, fatisfied with impoſing a Tribute, and making 


Vol. J. 
readieſt way to Heaven. To gratify this Favourite | 
that he — the rebuilding 7 Clafenhury Chung! 
and Monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magnificent 
manner. He laid out immenſe Sums upon this Work 
without having the Satisfaction however to ſee it fi 
niſhed (3). 

The Monks made uſe alſo of Danftan their Protector's Li. 


Intereſt, to get into the Eccleſiaſtical * which they ** 2 
conld never have done without him. hough Dur/tar's * 5. 


Proceedings in this Affair raiſed the Clamours of the /ecular 
Clergy, he gave himſelf no trouble about them fo ln as 
he could obtain his Ends. However, his haughty manner 
of acting procured him many Enemies, who in the follow- 
ing Reign made him fee] the Effects of their Hatred, which 
they had taken care to conceal during Edred's Life. If 
Dunſtan favoured the Monks, they were no leſs zealous 
upon all Occaſions to promote his Glory. They every 
where proclaimed that Dun/tan was a great Saint, that claim ,— 
Heaven daily wrought Miracles in his favour, and that he *"' Sas. 
was frequently honoured with divine Revelations, In their 
Account, neither the Saints of the firſt Rank, -nor the 

_ themſelves, were Partakers of ſo many Graces as he. 

hough all — ſaid of this Prelate was aggravated to the 
laſt degree, it failed not however to make impreſſion on 
the Minds of the generality of the People, who were more 
eaſily confirmed in their Belief of what they were told; as 
they who knew better things, durſt not contradict the 
Monks, for fear of incurring the Diſpleaſure of the King 
and his Favourite. 

Had Edred lived any time, Dunflan and the Monks 
would doubtleſs have carried all before them, But this Ps. 
Prince died when the Monks were but juſt beginning to D. 
creep into the Benefices. "Thoſe Hiſtorians who bave made 
it their buſineſs. to extol the Merits and Sanctiiy of Dun- 
lan, tell us, that Edred's Death was revealed to him by a 
Voice from Heaven, as he was coming to ſee him. They 
add, his Horſe fell down dead under him, at the prodigious 
Noiſe the Voice made (4). But judicious Authors have 
taken care not to ſtuff their Writings with Tales of this 
nature, * 

Edred reigned but ten Years (5). Elfrid and Bedfrid 
his two Sons, Whom he left oa 3 not iis New fo 
him. His Nephew Eduy, Son of Edmund his elder Bro- © bin. 
ther, was placed on the Throne after him, This Electi- 
on, by the way, ſeems equally to favour thoſe who are of 
Opinion, that in the Saxon Times the Succeſſion to the 
Crown depended entirely on the Suffrages of the Clergy and 
Nobility, and thoſe who maintain it belonged of right to 
the next Heir. On one hand, we find Edred's Sons de- 
prived by the great Men of the King their Father's Inhe- 
ritance, and, at the ſame time, the Crown given to the 
Son of the elder Brother, in prejudice of thoſe of the 


younger. 


We find in one of Egdred's Charters, that he took the Ingvlph. 
Title of Monarch of Albion ; and in another, that he ſtiled Dugdale's 
himſelf King of Great: Britain (6), in which be was fol- Vd. I. 
lowed by Edgar his Nephew. If theſe Charters were not 
forged, it may be inferred from thence, that Edred ſub- 
dued Scotland. But this is no proper place to examine this 
matter, which has cauſed ſuch warm Diſputes between the 
Engliſh and Scots, However this be, the Title Edred and 
Edgar affected to uſe, was neglected by their Succeſſors, 
till the time of James I. about the End of the ſixteenth 
Century. 


— 
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E 


DV) came to the Crown at fourteen Years 


11. 


SE 


935: of a a D 

; ge, with very different Notions of Dunſlan 
—— from thoſe of his Predeceſſor. Whether he was 
| Diſgrace, prepoſſeſſed by the Enemies of that Miniſter, or 


— 
— 


had ſome particular Cauſe of Complaint againſt him, he 
was no ſooner on the Throne, but be ordered bim to give 
an account of the Sums the late King had entruſted him 
with. Dunſtan replied, the Money that had paſſed thro" 
his Hands, having been laid out in pious Uſes, he was not 
accountable for an Adminiſtration ſolely relating to- Reli- 


— 
— 
Fm 
*®. 
. 


8 


— 
— 


— 
— — — - 


(1) They made him alſo confiderable Preſents, Hoved, p. 413. 


1 


— 


D V 7. 


ion. As he urged the building of Glaſſenbury, which the 
E King had ſo much at heart, Eduys Council thought 
it not proper to puſh the Affair any farther, leſt the People 

ſhould eſpouſe the Abbot's Cauſe. The founding and 
repairing of Monaſteries were at that time ſuch ſacred 

things, that there was no ſpeaking againſt them, without 

being branded with the Name of impious and prophane. | 
And therefore the King's Council finding there was no at: 
tacking Dunſtan on that head, without running ſome risk, nu 
took another Courſe to undermine his Credit, which was | 


. 


— — — 


(2) Wulftan, Archbiſhop of York, was taken into cuſtody for . this Rebellion, Bot after he had been in Priſon ſome time, Edred ſet him at 
Liberty in reſpe& to his Character. However, he is ſaid to take his Diſgrace ſo to heart, that it occaſioned his Death ſoon after. Malmſb. I. 2. Mat. Wet. | 
ſay, he was impriſon'd for caufing ſeveral of the Inhabitants of Thetford to be put to death, in revenge for their having murder'd Abbot Aldelm, p. 189. 

(3) He alſo rebuilt Croyland and Abingdon Monafteries, Ing»iph. p. 4x. The laſt was founded by Ins, and had deſtroyed by the Danes, Speed, 
p. 346. Hollingſh. Vol. I. p. 158, 


4c 
8 

i 
1 
. 


4) Some think this was a Contrivance of Dunſftan's, to keep the Treaſure Edred had committed to his Truſt. See Hollingſh, Vol. I. p. 158. Col. a. 
; He was buried in the old Minſter at Finchefter. S. Dunelm, His Bones, with thoſe of other Kings, are preſerved In a gilt | the, 
Wall, in the ſouth Side of the Quire, Speed, p. 346. 1 Shri Y ks 
(6) Buchanan ſays, that by Great Britain is meant, that Part of Britain lying on the South of Adrian's Wall, which the Britons inhabited, 
8 He was ſo extraordinary fair and comely, that he obtained the Sirname of Pancalus, or, The Fair, Kibelvegrd, L. 4. ©. 8, He was crowned at 


* * 


King fon by Odo Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &. Dunein - p. 357, Brompt, p. 362, bs 


Book IV. EDWY and 


+ reverſe whatever had been done in favour of the Monks. 
— the Monks were turned out of their Bene- 
fices, and the ſecular Prieſts put in their room. By this 
notable Proceeding, three things were intended: Firſt, 
to mortiſy Dunſtan, which it muſt do in a very fenfible 
manner. Secondly, to leſſen the People's Efteem for him, 
Gnee the pulling down what he had ſet 8 was a clear 
Evidence, the Court had no very great Opinion of his 
Sanctity. Beſides, the reſtoring the Benefices to the ſe- 
cular Clergy, PR intimated it was wrong to diſpoſſeſs 
them. Laſtly, as Dunftan and the Monks were in {tri 
Union. Their Diſgrace could not but reflect upon him. 
The Perſecutions of the moſt cruel Tyrants againſt the 
Church, never extorted from the primitive Chriſtians ſuch 


EDGAR: 


haps he was made to believe, by the Suggeſtions of the 
Monks, that he would do God ſervice in depoſing his 
wicked Brother: Or rather he uſed that Pretence to mount 
the Throne, of which he had yet, but a very diſtant Pro- 
ſpe. However this be, having ſecured Mercia, he went 
into Northumberland and Eaft- Anglia, where he found the 
Danes ready to join him, They deſired nothing more 
than to ſee the Engliſh involved in Trouble and Confu- 
ſion. This Inſurrection was the more ſurpriſing to Edrwy, 
as he had never given his People, much lefs his Brother, 
any juſt Cauſe of Complaint. Belides, he never imagined 
the Monks could have Intereſt eriough to raiſe ſo great 
Diſturbances. However, it was but too true, and as he 
was taken unprepared, he was not in condition to extin- 


957. 


— — — 
— - 


; ives, as this pretended Perſecution did from iſh the Flame already kindled. In this Extremity, not t4wy del. 
5 1 they 4 the Matter, * was Cooling how to recover what he had loft, he ! to re- wars of 
never in ſo great danger. The moſt pernicious erefies duce himſelf to the ſole Kingdom of 0 ets which con. Merci. 
were nothing in compariſon of what was then aQteq tipued faithful to him, and deliver up all the reſt, 

The Monks of Malmsbury, who were the moſt concern- In the mean time, the Rebels dreading to fall again 73. 2-4-7; 


— 


were turned out of their Monaſtery, which was given to 
the ſecular Prieſts. Wilkam of Malmsbury upon this oc- 
1 caſion ſays, that after it had been inhabited by Monks two 
hundred and ſeventy Years, it was made a Stable of Clerks (i) 
Whether Dun/tan ſtirred up the Monks to make theſe 
Complaints, or the charging him with it was made a Pre- 
Dunn tence to puniſh him, he was baniſhed the Kingdom. Some 
benſ'd. ay he voluntarily went into Exile, without any previous 
Condemnation. However this be, he retired to a Monaſtery 
in Flanders (2), where he lived in expectation of being re- 
called by ſome favourable turn of Affairs. ; 
Dunſtan's Enemies gloried in his Diſgrace. The King 
bimſelt was highly delighted with being freed from a Man 
whom he hated, and who, in the former Reign, had 
| ſhown him Marks of Diſreſpect. But he ſoon learnt how 
dangerous ſuch kind of Enemies are. He found, by fatal 
Experience, there is no giving Offence to Ecclefiaſticks with 
Impunity, and to Saints of all others. The Monks, 
to the laſt degree for the Loſs of their Benefices, 
cried down, to the utmoſt of their power, the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the young King, whom they looked upon as the 
4 Is«rrec- principal Author of their Diſgrace, By their Lies and 
. Calumnies which every where ſpread, they at length 
— 1.44: perſuaded their Votaries, he was the moſt impious of Men. 
i A: The Conſequence of which, was, that great 7 a 
Malecontents appeared in Mercia, of whom Edgar, t 
— King's Brother, was declared Head and Protector. Per- 


Pr * 4 1 mu. A. A. A * 


having a King of their own, whoſe Intereſt would oblige 
him to protect and defend them. But as they were a 
mixture of Engliſh and Danes, each Nation was deſirous 
the Choice ſhould fall on one of their Conntrymen. The 
Danes, to attain their Ends endeavoured to make it be be- 
lieved, that the only way to be ſafe from Eduy's Attacks, 
was to call in the Aſſiſtance of Denmark, But in truth, 
their Aim was only to carry the Election. The Engliſh, 
on the contrary, perceiving their Intent, did all they could 
to haſten the Election, repreſenting how fatal their preſent 
State of Anarchy might prove. But the more forward the 
Engliſb appeared to be, the more full of Delays were the 
Danes, who daily raiſed freſh Obſtacles, in hopes there 
would be a Neceflity at laſt of ſending for Aid from Den- 
mark, At length, after a year ſpent in Debates, Edwy 
making no Efforts for the Recovery of his Dominions, and 
conſequently the Aſſiſtance of Denmark becoming unne- 
ceffary, Prince Edgar was choſen with the Title of; King 


N Mercia, by which was meant all the Country 27498 2 rkad 
0 


£X« King of 
+ Mercia, 


rth of the Thames, except the ancient Kingdom of 
To heighten the Merit of the new King, it was given out, 


: 


them to elect Edgar. The Revelation was, eaſily walz 
lowed by the People, at a time when it was the Aceh 
Opinion, that every the leaſt remarkable Evens was attend- 
ed by ſome Miracle. ,: 1 1. TL Gn 


* 8 * N & — _ 


— 


Piny's HIS Partition of Englund laſted not long. The 


into an exceſs of Melancholy, which brought him to his 
Grave, after he had reigned four Years and ſome Months (3). 
Vit. Dun" If we believe the Monkifb Writers, Edwy was à very 
Mims, Wicked Prince. Indeed, how was it poſſible for a King 
2. c.75, that did not pleaſe them, to be reckoned otherwiſe? How- 
ever, when we examine all they ſay to blacken his Repu- 
tation, we find but One thing which can have any foun- 
dation, -and which after all very much the Air of a 
Fiction, or at leaft, is greatly aggravated. They fay, 
he kept the Wife of one of his Courtirrs for his Miſtreſs, 
and on the very Day of the Coronation, whilft the great 
Men were debating the Affairs of the * he ab- 
ruptly withdrew to the Apartment of this Woman, from 
whence he was brought back by Dunftan, who alone had 
the Boldneſs to reprimand him for this infamous Acti- 
on (4). From that time, if we may believe them, the 
King and his Miſtreſs were ſo incenſed - this holy 
Man, that they would have proceeded to the taking away 


his Life, had he not prevented their wicked Deſign by vo- 


luntary Exile. But to give ſtill a more convincing Proof 


Amande at Gant, p. 863. 159. 
(3 mene bo. the mes Acenters, 


between them both when Dunfan came to fetch bim. M. 


no longer. lun. I. 5. p. 204+ | 


1) Malmeſburienſe Cœnobium plus quam 2 LEGS Monachis habitatum Clericorum ſtabulum feeit, Malm. I. 2, c. 1 114 
8 S. Dunelm, and Hoved- & the Mon thery of ee or Blandinum, p. 157, 424+ Hollingh, and Brempr. ſay it was the Monaſtery of St. 


(5) Some ſay the was his Wife, but too near a-kin, and therefore, that 0do the Archbiſhop ſeconding Dunfen, put the King under the leſſer Excommunica- 
ion, and branded Elgive in the Forehead with a hot Iron, and then baniſhed her to Ireland. Afict her „ his Heat agaipſt her continuing, he ham- 
i 2 but Oabern lays it upon the Revolters. Vt. Dunſt, I. Hoved 


d her, ſa 
* nee who was no rey in the Rn gives him a handſome 


Ne 6. Vox. I. ö | ' | | D d 


hd =" 


— * 


- * 


Epwr in Eſſex. Epox in Mercia. 


of the Diſſoluteneſs of Eduy, and the Holineſs of Dun/taz, 


was diſpatched with the good News to Dun/tan. But far 
from rejoicing at it, the Saint prayed ſo intenſely for the 
Soul that was going 'to be N miſerable, that God, 
moved by his Zeal, ſnatched it from the Devils, and tran- 


ſlated it into Paradiſe. This laſt Inſtance of che Anĩimo- 


fity of the Monks againſt Eduy, renders their charge of 
Adultery very ſuſpicious, eſpecially if we conſider he was 
not above fourteen Years of Age when he aſcended the 
Throne. Moreover, there are Hiſtorians who aſſurt us, 
this pretended Miſtreſs was his lawful Wife (5). However 
this be, we may be certain Edwy might have had' one or 
more Miſtreſſes, without all that Clamour againft him, had 
he been a Favourer of the Monks. For 
all offended at the Amours of his Brother Edgar, who 
was much more guilty than he in that reſpect. But the 
one was their Friend, and the other their — 
Hiſtorians however have not been guilty of this Injuſti 


to Edwy. Some have been more fayourable to him, eithet 18 
LL 


paſſing over in ſilence theſe frivolous Accuſations, or giv- 
ing him the Commendation he deſerved (6), 4 


163 tas 


Heoved. 42 ” 7 a SERA. 1 22 1 
(4) Some, to make the Matter worſe, ſay, he kept not 218. whoſe Name was Elgive, but the Mother too, and that he was on the Bed 


. 


Character, and fays, the Country flouriſhed under bis Government, and ſeems 


1 . 1 
= 12. EDGAR 
Add: inen 


were not at 


ed, made the greateſt Noiſe of all, and for that reaſon under the Dominion of Eduy, came to a reſolution of Ce King, 


| . Dunelm. 
that whilſt the great Men were deliberating on the Choice Ch. Mailros 


of a King, a Voice was heard from Heaven, commanding Knighton. 


Death. | being deprived of the Kingdom of Mercia, and they have vented 4 Thing which plainty ſhows what ſpirit 
the ſeeing the Monks triumphing over his Misfor- they were of. They fay, after Edwy's death, his Soul Brompt 
959. tunes, fat ſo heavy upon Eztty's Mind, that he fell being dragged into Hell by a Legion of Devils, one of them 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. vet 


12. EDGAR the Peaceable. 
g— DF Y dying without Iſſue, his Brother Edgar throughout all England, a general Pardon for all paſy 4 
ſucceeded. him, and united the two Kingdoms fences on condition each Criminal brought him by . 
that were lately divided. Though he was not time a certain number of Wolves-Tongues, in roportion 
above fixteen Years old, his great Genius and ſo- to his Crimes. Upon publiſhing this Ar » race, the 
lid Judgment rendered him more capable of governing than Wolves were hunted and deſtroyed in ſuch a manner, that 
many other Princes of a more advanced Age. It cannot in three Years there was not one left in the K ingdom, 
be denied, there are ſome Men born with ſo good natural The other Plague that infeſted England was no leſs grie- pa..." 
Parts, that their Judgment is ripe before the uſual time: vous, it was another fort of Wolves, who, not ſatisfied nk 4 
Edrar was one of this Number. If he had given proof with eating up Flocks and Herds, devoured Houſes and et Mai 
of is Ability in depriving his Brother of the Half of bis Families, I mean the Magiſtrates appointed in the Cities _ 
Kingdom, he continued to do the fame when he came and Provinces to adminiſter Juſtice to the People. "Theſe L Panda, 
to reign alone; He knew how to make himſelf obeyed by mercenary Judges, abuſing the exorbitant Powet Edgar”s 
his Subjects, and feared by his Enemies, two things that Predeceſſors had ſuffered them to uſurp during the Wars; 
undoubtedly demonſtrate the great Capacity of a crowned were become intolerable to the Nation. Without any re- 
Head. gard to Law or Juſtice, they conſulted only their own In- 
The firſt thing Edger did, after he was elected King of tereſt. They who made them the largeſt Preſents, were 
Mercia, was to recall Dunſtan from Baniſhment, and pro- ſure to be favoured ; and though by that means the Poor 
mote him to the See of Moregſter, then vacant (1). The were moſt oppreſſed, the Rich were not entirely ſcreened 
Suddenneſs wherewith this Prelate was recalled, gives from their partial Proceedings. Alfretl the Great endea- 
room to ſuſpect, he was, though abſent, concerned in the voured, by an extraordinary Act o Severity, to put a ſtop 
Inſurrection that placed Edgar on the Throne of Mercia. to this Evil; but the enſuing Wars prevented his Succeſſors 
His great Intereſt at Court during this Prince's Reign, from executing bis Laws, Edgar, undertaking to reform 
ſtrengthens this Suſpicion, this Abuſe, ſet about it himſelt with great application. To 


Edgar great The Reign of Edgar is chiefly remarkable for the con- this end he took a Progreſs every Year through ſome part 
Preparations tinual Peace the Kingdom enjoyed : from whence he was of the Kingdom, on oy to hear the 2 — 
u 


procured bim 


a corſlant 
Peace, 


ſirnamed the Peaceable. This uninterrupted Calm was ow- were made againſt thoſe Judges who abuſed their Autho- 

ing neither to his Victories nor Slothfulneſs, but to bis ex- rity, He was not fatisfied with inſpecting hiniſelf into 
traordinary Preparations for his Defence, in caſe he ſhould their Miſdemeanors, but t t it farther to prhelred 
ever be enga in a War. By this means he became ſo redreſs them for the future, y making a Law, that Rievall, 
formidable, that no one durſt venture to attack him. He every Judge convicted of giving Sentence _— to the Ln g. 
always kept a ſtanding Army in the northern Provinces, Laws, ſhould be fined twenty fix Shillings (4), if be dig rot. 
as well for a Terror to the Kings of Scotland and Wales, it ignorantly ; but if knowingly, ſhould be caſhiered for 

as to keep in awe his own Subjects, particularly the Danes. ever. It cannot be denied, that in this he acted as became 

This Precaution was ſo much the more neceſſary, as he a great Prince, and that Subjects, who enjoy the double 

was very ſenſible they were always ready to take advan- Privilege, of being guarded againſt Invaſions ſrom abroad, 

tage of any Troubles and Commotions in the State. His and Oppreſſion at home, are perſectly happy. Such is 

own Experience had taught him ſo much, ſince by their the State of the Englif at this Day under the preſent Go- 
Aſſiſtance it was, that he triumphed over his Brother. On vernment. x 
the other hand, to prevent the Invaſions of the foreign If Edgar was à Lover of Peace, it was not for want of Proof of 
Danes, who were no leſs to be feared, he took the moſt Courage; That was never laid to his There is Edgar 2 


His prodigi- effectual Method. He is ſaid to have fitted out, great and a Story related of him, which, though it has the Air of 


eur Fleet. (mall, four thouſand Ships. Some have even raiſed the a Fiction, proves at leaſt, he was reckoned a coura > 
or Number to four thouſand eight hundred (2), It is proba- Prince, It is ſaid, that being informed, Keneth III. King Malmab. 
N. Wen. ble, this thing has been very much magnified: However, of Scotland had 5 on the Littlenefs of his Stature, he 82 

Echelred it ſhews at leaſt the number of his Ships was extraordi- ſent for him to and walking with him in a certain 
Hove, nary, This numerous Fleet, being diſtributed in all the Place where he had ordered two Swords to be hid, he bid 

Ports of the Kingdom, and cruiſing inceſſantly round the him take his Choice, telling him wi he ſhould ſee if 

Ifland, made the Py rates beware of making Deſcents, and he pleaſed, what a Atti Man could db. Keneth, as the 

ſuffered no Ship to come upon the Coaſt unexamined. Story goes, was ſo far from accepting the Challenge, that 
Sax. Ann» Theſe Precautions produced the Effect intended by Edgar. he threw himſelf at his Feet and his Pardon. IL ob- 

They prevented Invaſtons from abroad, and kept all quiet ſerve this Relation is very improba In the firſt 

at home, by cutting off all Hopes of foreign Aſſiſtance. it is generally referred to the Beginning of Zdgar's Reign; 

With ſuch an Army and Fleet, this Prince, without once whereas Keneth III came not to the Crown, of Se 

drawing his Sword, obliged the Kings of Wales, Ireland, till five or fix Years before that Prince's Death, In the ſe⸗ 

and the Je of Man, to ſwear Allegiance to him, and ac- cond place, the Character the Scatch Hiftorians give Kenet 

knowledge him for Sovereign. As a Proof of his Superi- will not ſuffer us to think him capable of ſuch, a piece 

ority over the Kings his Neighbours, the Engliſb Hiſtorians Cowardice. Laſtly, this Adventure. ſeems to have been 

relate a very. extraordinary Fact, which, if true, fully confounded with one. of the ſame nature, between a King 
Edgar row'd make good what they T hey tell us this Prince of Scotland, and one of the Lords of his. Court, related by 
* keeping his Court at Chefter, and having a mind to go by Buchanan. | | | 
Malmeb, Water to the Monaſtery of St. Jahn Bapti/t, was rowed Eggar's noble Qualities, and the Tranquility England xagr* 4 
be., down the Dee in a Barge by eight Kings, himfelf ſitting enjoyed during his Reign, render bim, no doubt, very 2, 
A... at the Helm (3). praiſe-warthy. But perhaps they would have been buried gage 

961. Edgar, not content with having ſecured England from in eternal Oblivion, had. not his extraordinary Attachment &i grea: 


all foreign Aſſaults, thought it neceſſary, for the further to the Monks engaged them to proclaim his Praiſes, even to Fn 


28 a b, 
aas Welw, repoſe o& his Subjects, to free them from two domeſtick an extravagant degree... His Bigotry to them, which paßt d — rY 


Plagues, by which they were infeſted. The one was a then for the moſt ſublime Virtue, was the principal reaſon 8. Duaclm- 
horrible multitude of Wolves, which coming down in of the Commendations given him by Hiſtorians, and. of 
droves from the Mountains in Wales, made ſuch a terrible his being honoured with the Title of Saint aſter his Death, 
Havock among their Flocks and Herds, that the Country He. is ſaid to have founded forty Monaſteries (5), and; rer 
was. in a continual Alarm. Hitherto they could find no paired and beautified many more, particularly that of Clas 
Remedy for this Evil; but Edgar bethought himſelf of an ſenbury built by his Uncle Edred, In ſhort, he Was 1s 
Expedient, which quickly cleared the Country of them. very liberal to the Monks, that it was. bardly in his power 
In the firſt place he converted the Tribute of Gold, Silver, to do more for them than he did. ngulphus, in his Hiſtory 
and Cattle, paid him yearly by the #1, into three hun- of the Abby of Croyland (6) ſays, that in the Reign of 
dred Wolves- Heads. In the next place he publiſhed Edgar, the Treaſure of that Monaſtery amounted to ten 


A great Council being held at Bredford in Wilſhire, Dunſtan was, by the Conſent of all there preſent, choſen Biſhop, Vit. Dunſtan. 

3 $. Danelm, and Chr. Mailror have three . ſix — p. * 160. V. Thorn ſays, the whole number was but three Hundred, which is moſt 
probable, See Stow, p. 83. To maintain the Charge of this Fleet, befdes the Contributions of his * — he enter d into a Treaty at Chefer with fx Kings, 
who engag d to aifiſt him both by Sea and Land. Sax, Ann, With this Fleet he uſed to fail round land every Year after Eafter, Flr, Wwe. p. 607+ 

(3) Theſe might be the Kings of the ſeveral Kingdoms in Wales, of Angleſey, Man and Ireland, e reckon among them III. of Scordand, who 
was Vaſlal to Edgar for Cumberland, Howved, Rapin. There was no ſuch Man as Keyerh cotemporary with Edgar. See Anderſon's Tablet, Theſe eight 
Kings were Malcolm, King of Cumberland; Mackus, Lord of the Ifles ; and theſe fix Welſh Princes, Dufnal, Sifere, Hoxuel, Fago, Tachell, Neue &, De- 
velm, p. 1. Malmsb. p. 56. Brompt, Tyrrel, p. 8, 9» f N ‚ ; 

3 His Law ſays a hundred and twenty, See in Brampt. Lex. 8. And in Wilkins. * 

8 Above forty eight, , 45. N is che 
_ (6). He obſerves that in 974, dgar's Reign, one Swarling a Monk of Cy land died in the hundred and forty ſecond Year of his age, another 

and fifteenth, is the more remarkable, becauſe that Abby way fituated iu a feany and watery place ip Lincolnfbire. p. 31. ubm! 


Book IV. 


thouſand-Pdunds, befides Holy-F'gſets, Shrines, Relicks, and 
the like: This was a very ou Sum, conſidering that 
Houſe bad been rebuilt but oy tw eu Hence may be 
gueſs'd the immenſe Riches of the es in thoſe Days. 

Edgar, not content with being thus liberal to the Monks, 
undertook to put them in poſſeſſion agam of the Re- 
clehaftical Bengfices, which be performed with a high hand. 
unflgn, whom be had made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was the principal Author of this Project. This Prelate 
was ſo much in his Favour, that Edred's Affection to him 
was nothing in compariſon of Edgars. As he made a 
very conſiderable Figure both in this and the following 
Reign, it will not be improper to take a nearer View of 
him. Beſides he paſſed for a Saint of the firſt Claſs, and 
nothing can be added to the Praiſes beſtowed on him by 


12. EDGAR ib Practabls. 


of thoſe weak People that ſuffer themſelves to be ſo eaſily 
deceived, was thoroughly convinced of the Truth of all 
thoſe Miracles, But perhaps he was -of opinion, thoſe 
Picus Frauds were no detriment to Religion. Be this as it 
will, he had a very great opinion of anſtan's Sanity. 
After Athelm's Death, Ode, by Birth a Dane, was made 
Archbiſhop of C » but lived not long after his 
Inſtallation. To him ſucceeded Ein, who died as he 
was going to Rome for his Pall (4). This happening in the 


107 


959 


beginning of Edgar's Reign, Brithelm Biſhop of Bath s. Dunelm. 


was elected to the vacant 8e. But Edgar being defirous 


Dunſtan 


of having Dunſten Archbiſhop, called a 2 Council, 3 


where he repreſented Brithelm as unqualified for ſo great 
a Poſt whereupon he was ordered to return to his old 
Didxceſe, and Dunſtan was thoſen in b room, This 
Election not being exactly Canonical, it was thought fit 


fan! Dunſtan, Son of Herflan, and Nephew of Athelm Dunſtan ſhould go to Rome, on pretence of receiving his Pall, 
An Account Arc of Canter was born at Glafſenbury in 925. that he might at the ſame time juſtify theſe Proceedings. 
— vie, He ſpent his youthful Years with his Uncle the Archbilhbop, The Pope, who was not ignorant how great a Sway Dun- 
Dunk. who took care to have him inſtructed in all the Sciences, ſtam bore at the Court of England, and with what Zeal 
Malmfb. ; as far as that Age of 2 would permit. He excel- he had eſpouſed the Intereſt of the Church Nome and the 
Pome ufic, Painting, and Engraving, in 


(* led particularly in 
N which he —. 

be bad finiſhed his Studies, the Archbiſhop recommended 

him to King Athelffan, who ſent for him to Court, but 

however gave him no Preferment. The Author of his 

Courtiers envying his FYirtze and 


Li nds, the 
* — repreſe 


8 ented him to the King as a 
diſſolute and ſca 


Monks, 2 confirmed his Election, conſtituting him 
moreover his Legate for England, with a very extenſive 
Authority. At his Return, O/wald his Relation was through 963. 
his means made Biſhop of Worcefer, and Ethelwald his Sax. Ann- 
intimate Friend, of M inchſter. Theſe three Prelates, Oſwald is 
22 together intirely governed the Church during r Ws r 
Reign. £dgar committing to them the Manage- cer, and 


ment of all Ecclehaftical Affairs, was not contented with Ethelwald of 
granting whatever they deſired, but even took a pleaſure er. 


Liver: Which the King believ- 
ing, forbad him the Court, without examining the 


end Bi 
— 2 


Truth. Some time after the Archbiſhop finding means to 
undeceive the King, Dunſtan was reſtored to Favour, and 

reſented with ſome Lands near Glaſſenbury. Here he ſpent 
— Vears in Retirement, with certain devout Men, 
whom he had drawn thither, living with them a fort of 


in doing them Favours, unasked. 


As ſoon as Dunſtan ſaw his Credit firmly eſtabliſhed, 
he returned to his grand Project in favour of the Monks, 


964. 


Dunſtan re- 


which he had been forced to lay aſide during the Reign of 24% 5 


Edwy. This Affair was not without its Difficulties, The 


reject of 


monaſtick Life. Glaſton or Glaſſenbury was amiently a great Men of the Nation look'd uponit as a Misfortune, that | ng 
ſmall Church, according to the vulgar Opinion, the guidance of the Churches ſhould be wreſted out of the C/. 


b 7285 of Arimathea, as hath been obſerved elſewhere. 
1's urch having been deſtroyed, Devy Biſhop of 
St. David's built another in the fame Place, This being 
alſo gone to ruin, was repaired by twelve Devout Perſons, 
who ing from Arm ica, ſettled in this Place, Ina 
King of having pulled it down to the ground, 
ried n Church, and dedicated it to Chriſt, St. Po- 
ter, and St. Several Perſons famous for their Piety, 
moſt of them 4r5þ, retired to this Church, where they 
were maintained by Edgar's Bounty. From that time 
there were always Devout Perſons, who made choice of 
this Place for their Retreat (2). 

After Dunftan had been ſome time at Glafſe Ed- 
mund, Succeſſor of Athelfan, having conceived an Efteem 
for him, built there a Monaſtery (3) and made him Ab- 
bot. As Dunftan was a Perſon of great Addreſs, he knew 
how to this Prince fo dexterouſly, that be vey 
much in Favour all his Reign. His Intereſt at Court ti 
encreaſed under Edred, to whom be was Prime Minifter, 
Favourite and Father Confeſor. Dunflan's extreme fondneſs 
for a monaſtick Life, made him uſe, without cau- 
tion, all his Intereſt to reſtore the Monks to the Bengfces 
and eject the Secular Prig/ts, whom he heartily deſpiſed 
and at length mortally hated: This Attachment to the 
Monks, added to. his haughbty carriage, red him 
abundance of Enemies, and drew upon him the Diſpleaſure 
as we have ſeen, be 


Mercia. Upon Dunflan's return to Exgland, Edgar 
promoted him to the See of Worceſter. Some time aſter, 
the Biſhoprick of London being vacant, he was entruſted 


Hands of the antient and lawful Governors. They were 8. Donclew. 


fill leſs pleaſed with its being committed to the Monks, 
who, by the Rules of their Order, and according to the 
Cuſtom hitherto obſerved, were excluded from the Ho- 
ral Functions, in order to employ themſelves wholly in 
Prayer within the Walls of their Monaſteries. Befides, 
_ were of opinion, that inſtead of encouraging and in- 
— it —.— be much better to put a ſtop 
to eople's Zeal, who were perpetually bequeathing to 
them conſiderable Lucies, whe Eſtates were paſſed 
away in Aortmain, to the great Prejudice of the Nation. 
It was eaſy therefore to ſee this Proſect wouid meet with 
great Oppoſition from the Nobles. on-the other hand, 
People, who did not look fo far before them, were in- 
tirely in the Intereſt of the Monks, and extremely offen- 
ded at the ſcandalous Lives of the Serulay Clergy, who 
applied the Revenues of the Church to uſes directly _ 
to the intent of the Daxors (5). It muſt” de conſeſt, t 
Clergy, at that time were very ill Livers, and that Pride, 
Avarice, Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Luxury, openly reign- 
ed among them. Dumas and his Party” did all that lay 
in their power to expoſe theſe Irregularities, in order to 
irritate the People againft their Paftars. They ſucceeded 
ſo well in their Deſign; that Multitudes-efpouſed- the Cauſe 
of the Monks, purely out of contempt of the Secular Clergy. 
But what did the ks moſt Service, Was the King's be- 


ing ſo vigorous a — aces His good Opinion of 


them was ſtill increaſed by comparing them with the Secu- 

lars,, who indeed ohſerved no Meaſures in their Exceſſes. 

And therefore this Prince to do the Church ſig- 

nal ſervice in putting it under the Government of the 

1 he looked upon as ſo 1 
* 


with the Management of it. This has led ſome Writers Edgar being thus inclined; an found no Difficulty to 
into the Miſtake, of imagining he was Biſhop of Worceter perſuade him to countenance a Reformation he believed ſo 
and London at the ſame time. Edgar never ceaſed to ad) jous to the Church. To give the finiſhing ſtroke 
give him freſh marks of his Eſteem; and his high conceit to this Work, he cauſtd a Couneil to be aſſembled, in 
of him was the more confirmed by the Miracles attributed hopes their Authority, to wick the King's, would 
Mimp. to him. The Monks took all imaginable cure to ſpread ſurmoumt all Obſtaches. was fed to affiſt in Per- 
G. Pontif, the Fame of theſe Miracles where, and were ſo very ſon at this Council, and made 2 „which plain! 


much freer from Prejudice than they generally were in thoſe 
Days, not to have believed them. It is however very 
unlikely, that Edgar himſelf, who was not of the number 


(1) ow (a) They ww ſaid to teach here the Libera / Sciecar, Muffel, 
3) Mr. Camden ſays Dunſtan introduc'd into this Monaftery a new Order of Monks, wiz. B Bounty. | 
that of Kings, After they had as it were reign'd here for above fix hundred Years (for all their Neighbouts,were at their Beck) they were driven 
the Monaſtery, which was environ d with e Wall of a Mile in compaſs, and rep 
his time here was a Wall-nue Tree in the Church-yard (but it is now gone, and a 


out by Henry VIII. and 
demoliſh d. 
Barnabas Day 11 of Fune, and al 


to ſhoot out its Leaves on that very Day. And alſo a How: 
budded on Chrifimas Day as if it were ln Moy, This Tree has been cut down many Years; but there are ſorge fill growing in the Country from 


„ Theſe Things feem to be Relicks of Montery. 


ſhowed” how greatly he was prejudiced” in tbeir favour. 

As this Flaramgu- manifeſtiy diſcovers the Diſpoſition of 

the King, of: Dy 

Affairs of the Church, wich regard to the Secular Clergy, it 
„ und the like. > 2 

Sine, who by the 


d with ſtately Buildings, was by en- 
— in its Place) that was ſald never to 
- Tree (in M irrai Park hard by) that 


of the old Trees See, The Garden of William Sireud, Eſq; Poſſeſſur of the Ground where the other food; and another in the Garden of the 
Dea 


was frozen to 


on the Ape, which the Monk HiQorians interpret as # Judgment for his DiſitſpeR to 0ds's Grave, Malnſb, 1. 1. de Cf 


N eft | 
It muſt be obſerved, that after the of the Abbeys in Jifred"; Time, the Secular Cl: 
— perforra'd Divine Service in their reſpectve 


e e 


will 


tan, und of the other Directors of tlie 


of Prigces hot ſa muchWebletvas 


969. 
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Edgar's 
Harangue fo 
the Council, 
Ethelred, 


Rievallenſis, 
. 360. 


wall not perhaps be amiſs ts give che Reader the whole of 
it; and the rather, as it relates to one oſ the 
Events of this Reign. $7 031509 n Wt] 
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4 Almighty God having vouchſaſed of his infinite 
„Mercy to ſhew his Goodneſs to us in a remarkable 
„% manner, tis moſt reaſonable, . Reverend Fathers, we 
% ſhould exert our Endeavours to make a ſuitable Re- 
« turn, That we are in poſſeſſion of this plentiful 
Country is not owing to any Strength of our own, 
« but to the help of his all-powerful Arm, who has 
«© been ſed to manifeſt his Loving-kindneſs towards 
1 is but juſt thereſore we bring our ſelves, 
&« our Souls, and Bodies, in Subjection to him, who has 
« ſubdued all things ſor us, and ſhould take care that 
« All that are under us ſhould be obedient to his Laws. 
« It is my Office, Reverend Fathers, to adminiſter 
4 Juſtice without reſpect of Perſons ; ſuppreſs the Re- 
<« hellious; to puniſh the ſacrilegious; to protect the 
« Poor and Weak from the Hand of the Oppreſlor. 
« Tt is my Buſineſs alſo to take care that the Church 
« and her Miniſters, the holy Fraternities of the Reli- 
4 pjous, have all things neceſſary to their Subliſtence and 
„ well being. But it is your Duty to examine into 
te the Life and Converſation of the Clergy, Lo you it 
<< belongs to ſee that they live agreeably to their Pro- 
C ſeſſion: That are fober, temperate, chaſte, hoſ- 
e pitable to the Poor and the Stranger: That they are 
« careful in the Adminiſtration of their Office, conſtant 
in their Inſtructions to the People. In a word, that 
<« they are worthy of the glorious Character of the Mi- 
« niſters of Jeſus Chriſt, With fubmiſſion be it ſpoken, 
« Reverend | Fathers, had you taken due care of theſe 
things, I ſhould not have had the Diſſatisfaction of 
<« hearing from all hands the enormous Crimes daily 
© committed by the Clergy of this Land, I inſiſt not 
* on the Smallneſs of their Tonſure, contrary to the 
« Canons of the Church, or their Effeminacy in their 
« Habits, or their Haughtineſs in their Geſtures, or their 
« jimmodeſt Diſcourſes, which plainly ſhew all is not right 
c within, I omit their Negligence with regard to Di- 
by Service : Hardly will they vouchſafe their Com- 
<« pany at the publick Prayers, and when they come to 
Church to celebrate the Holy Myſteries, one would think 
<« they were going to ac? a Play. But the chief Subject of 
* my Complaint, I ſpeak it with extreme Regret, is what 
c miniſters occaſion of Grief to the Good, and of Joy to 
te the Prophane, I mean the lewd and ſcandalous Lives of 
<« the Clergy. They ſpend their Days in Diverſions, En- 
„ tertainments, Drunkenneſs and Debauchery. Their 
% Houſes may be ſaid to be ſo many Sinks of Lewdneſs, 
% Publick Stages, and Receptacles of Libertines. There 
«© they have Gaming, Dancing and obſcene Singing. There 
c they paſs the Night in Rioting and Drunkenneſs. Lis 
* thus, Reverend Fathers, tis thus the Bounty of my Pre- 
c decefſors to the Church, and their Charities for the 
6 Maintenance of the Poor, and what is more the ado- 
cc rable Blood of our Saviour, are conſumed, Was it for 
« this that our Anceſtors exhauſted their Treaſures ; Was 
< it for this they were ſo liberal of their Eſtates? Was it 
to deck the  Concubines of their Prieſts, to provide for 


” . 
7 „ 14 


* 
* 


© them ſplendid Entertainments, to furniſh them with 


© Dogs and Hawhks, that our Foreſathers diſplay'd their 


% Munificence to the Church? Theſe are the Crimes 


„ which the People complain of in private, and the Sol- 
<< diers in publick; which are ſung in the Streets, and 
« ated on the Stage; and yet they are forgiven, they are 
& qverlook'd, they are connivd at by you! Where is 
«© now the Sword of Levi, and the Zeal of Simeon ? 
« Where is the wrath of Moſes againſt the Worſhippers of 


* the Golden Calf? Where is the Indignation of St. Peter 


„Temple, to cleanſe the Sanctuary, 
4 Lord to be ſerved by the true Sons of Levi, who ſaid 


Deut. xxxvi. 
9. 


* againſt Simon the Magician p Imitate, Reverend Fa- 
„ thers, imitate the Zeal of theſe holy Perſons; and fol- 


« low the way of Righteouſneſs, ſhewn you by the 
« Lord. It is bigh time for. you to draw the Sword of 
St. Pater, whilſt I make uſe of the great Conflantine's. 
* Let us join our Forces to expel the Lepers out of the 
to cauſe the 


4 to his Father, and to his Mather, I know you" not, and 
& to his Brethren, I know not who you are ? Let the Diſ- 
< reſpe& to the Relicks of the Saints, and the daily Pro- 


<< phaning of the holy Altars, rouſe you up. Be moved 


<< at the great Abuſe of the Piety of our Forefathers, One 
« of my Anceſtors, you all know, dedicated to the 


Church the Tithes of the Kingdom: The glorious A 
1% fred, my great Grandfather, laid out his Revenues in 
religious Uſes. You are not ignorant of the great Be- 


b 1) Collier obſerves this 


Speech is rais'd and poliſh'd in the above 
d Fefſelin might have work d the Matter be und into a ak —＋4 Form, 


8 · p. 190. 


The HISTORY. of ENGLAND. 


<< tars\are till adorned with them, You, © Dunſtan 

% Father of Fathers, raiſe your Imagination a little 1 pray 
** you, and fancy you behold my Father looking down 
e from Heaven, and expoſtulating with you in this Man- 
ner: 1t waren that adviſed me to the Building of ſo many 
*© Churches and Monafteries : It was' you I made Choice of 
„ for my ſpiritual Guide, and the Inspector A my Beha- 
* wviour. Did not I always obey your Voice ? Did I na 
cc always prefer your Advice before "Wealth * How Frankly 
did I lay: out my Treaſures, when you ſaid the Mord 
6c — Charities were always ready when you called for them. 
60 atever was defired for the Churches was immediately 
* granted. I/ you complained the Monks were ſhort in their 
* Convemencies, they were forthwith ſupplied. You uſed to 
tell me, ſuch Liberalities brought forth immortal Fruit 

* and were highly meritorious, fince they were expended in 
00 ſupporting the Servants of God, and maintaining the Poor. 
60 And 15 it not an intolerable Shame they ſhould be laid out 
in adorning and decking a Pack of Profiitutes ? Are theſe 


«© the Fruits of 72 Benefattions ? Are theſe the Effet; of 
7 the 


* your glorious Promiſes? Theſe, O Dunſtan, are 

Complaints of the King my Father. What can you an- 
„ ſwer to this Charge? I am convinced that you have 
** hitherto been unblameable, when you: ſaw a T hief you 
* conſented not to him, neither have you been partaker with 
* the Adulterer. No, 'you have endeavoured to cor- 
rect theſe Abuſes. You have argued, / exhorted, threat- 
ned. But ſince theſe means have proved in vain, tis 
time to apply more effectual Remedies. You have here 
9 to aſſiſt you the Reverend Father Ethelwold Biſhop 
* of ll inchyſter, and the venerable Oſtuald Biſhop of Mor. 
© cefter. Lo you three I refer the Management of this 
important Affair. Exert the Epiſcopal in Conjunction 
with the Regal Authority, to expel ſrom the Church of 


God the diſorderly Clergy, and put in ſuch as li regu- 
& larly in their Room 5 2 7 Go. 


After the King had made ſo full a Dedaration of his 


Mind, the Friends of the Seculars durſt no 

Dun/tan's Deſigns, perceiving it would be to no x 
Shortly after, the ſecular Priet were expelled from the 
Monaſteries, and the Regulars put in their place. Ethel- 
old Biſhop of Winchefter leading the way in his Dioceſe, 


was quickly followed by Dun/tan and Ofwald; and all the J. 2. <3. 
other Biſhops, who being Monks, eee 0b ſolici- Duneln. 


tation, imitated theſe three Prelates. The antient Hiſto- 
rians, for the moſt part, repreſent thoſe Days as the Golden 
Age, and as the happieſt England ever knew. 


Perhaps it will ſeem ftrange that the ſecular Clergy ſhould | 


at this time be more bitterly inveighed againſt than in the 


ſerved, the Popes had for ſome time prohibited the Clergy 
from marrying, and were very ſevere to all who refuſed to 
comply with their Decrees. This Prohibition, which at 
preſent is a fundamental Article in the Church of Rome, 
met at firſt with great Oppoſition, eſpecially in England, 
which ſet the 7 upon uſing all means to bring the Eng- 
liſh Prigſti to a Compliance. Dunſtan's Intereſt, and his 
Addreſs to i Edgar in the Project, were mighty Helps 
to them. We muſt therefore carry in our Minds this 
Prohibition _ the Clergy's.marrying, in order to com- 
prehend the Occaſion of the Complaints of the Monks and 
their Fayourers againſt the Seculars. and to judge how far 
they are to be credited. Though it is but too true, the 
Prieſts at that time led very diſorderly Lives, yet that was 
not the- thing -that drew this Storm upon them. It was 
their Marriage which gave the Offence, and which their 
Enemies would fain have to be thought a more heinous 
Crime than Concubinage, or any other could lay to 
their Charge. Their Wives were always called Concubt 
or by a more ious Name. But notwithſtandi 

the Endeavours of the Court of Rome, this pretended Abuſe 
could not be reformed till the End vf the twelfth Century, 


when the Celibacy of the Clergy was eſtabliſhed after a three _ 


hundred Years Struggle. 


The Monks wete bound) in Gratitude to make a ſuitable 046roein 


Return for the ſervice Edgar bad done them. Accordingly, 


the Monkiſb Hiſtorians have endeavoured by their exceflive |; 
Commendations, to make him paſs for a real Saint.” But wn give 
whether for want of Attention, or ſome. other reaſon, AY 45 
they have related ſome Particulars of his Life, i which beget 


not that Idea they intended to give of him. Indeed, to 
conſider only his Political Actions, it muſt be. confeſt, he 
was a great Prince, But a great King and; a great Saint 


are two very different Characters. For inſtance, it is dif- 


* 0 ˖ 
the Klacutias of the Tenth Century; 2 he ſhould have ſup- 
had he not met with this Harapgue in & „an ancient Hiſtorian, 


e deen ae. if as 


. 


* v ol. L 
i -nefaQtions of my Father and Uncle, which it Would be | 
highly diſhonourable ſo ſoon wo ſeeing the wry 


the Tnwec< + 


following Centuries, when the Lives of the Prieſts were tive: again 
no leſs ſcandalous. To account ſor this, it muſt be ob- 7 ſecular 
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12, EDGAR 


ficult to juſtify, by the Rules of the Goſpel, a bloody Exe- 
cution (1) done by Edgar's Order in the Ile of Thanet, 
upon a very flight Occaſion, as Hiſtorians do allow. What 
might not theſe ſame Hiſtorians have ſaid of his unruly 
Luſt, and vicious Inclination to Women (2), of which I 
am now going to give a few Inſtances, who publiſh'd 
to the World that the Soul of his Brother Zdwy was about 
to be dragged into Hell, for having had but a fingle Mi- 
eſs ? 

1 was eaſy to ſee if Edgar had not purchaſed the good 
Opinion of the Monks by his exceſſive Complaiſance, they 
would have given him no better Quarter than his Prede- 
ceſſor, who was much leſs faulty in that reſpect. 

To conclude the Reign of Edgar, which was diſturbed 
neither by foreign nor domeſtick Wars, it remains only 
that I give an account of his Amours, which are ſome- 
thing uncommon, and ſhew his good Qualities were not 
without a great mixture of Failings. His firſt Miſtreſs 
was a Nun (3), whom he took by Force out of a Con- 
vent, and could not be prev1'd with to ſend back again 
by the Solicitations of Dunflan. He had a Daughter by 
her named Eqditha, who was greatly celebrated for her 
Sanctity. It is true, he aton'd for his Crime by not 
wearing his Crown during the ſpace of ſeven Years. A 
ſevere 5 indeed for a Fault his Conſeſſor ought to 
have looked upon as a Sacrilege / But this is not the firſt 
time the Sins of Princes have been extenuated, and the 
Rigour of their Penance magnified. His ſecond Miſtreſs, 
whom ſome however call his lawful Wife, was Efeda, 
ſirnam'd the Fair, from her Complexion, By her he 
had a Son called Edward, who ſucceeded him. An ex- 
traordinary Adventure gained him a third Miſtreſs. Going 
one day by Andover, he took up his Lodging at a Lord's 
Houſe, who had a very beautiful Daughter, with whom 
he fell paſſionately in love at firſt Sight. As he was 
very violent in his Paſſions, he reſolved to gratify his 
Love without delay, ſo commanded the young Lady to 
be brought to his, Bed, without troubling himſelf to obtain 
her Conſent. 'The Mother of the Lady being utterly 
againſt her Daughter's being the King's Concubine; but 
withal dreading, by her Denial, to draw down his Diſ- 
pleaſure upon herſelf and Family, deviſed this Expedient. 
She prevailed upon one of her waiting Women to lie with 
the King inſtead of her Daughter. At Break of Day the 
King perceiving his Bedfellow was going to riſe, would 
not let her, by which means ſhe was forced to diſcover the 
Cheat. He was at firſt very angry at being thus deceived. 
But the good-liking he had taken to the Gurl, moderating 
his Anger, and giving him time to reflect on the Diſhonour 
he intended his Hoſt, he readily forgave the Trick he had 


been ſerved, He kept this Girl as his Miſtreſs till he mar- 
| Match (4). 


ried, : 

As all Edgar's Amours, it ſeems, were to have ſome- 
thing particular in them, ſo his very Marriage was not to 
be in the common way. He was informed that Ordang, 
Earl of Devonhire, had a Daughter the greateſt Beauty in 
England, upon which he reſolved to-marry her, if ſhe an- 
ſwered the Deſcription given of her. However, as be was 
unwilling to make any Advances he might have reaſon to 
repent of, he communicated his Deſign to Earl Ethelwald 
his Favourite, and order'd him to go upon ſome pretence, 
and ſee whether the Lady's Beauty was as great as Fame 
reported, Ethelwold being arrived at the Earl of Devon- 
/hire's, had no ſooner caſt his Eyes on Effride his Daughter, 
but he fell deſperately in love with her. His Paſſion was 
ſo ſudden and violent, that forgetting all the King his Ma- 
ſter's Favours, he demanded £/frida for himſelf, - His Suit 
being granted, he was married as privately as poſſible, 
making his Father-in-Law believe he had important Rea- 
ſons for not divulging his Marriage. Returning ſoon after 
to Court, he told the King there was nothing extraordinar 
in Elfrida ; that he was amazed the World ſhould talk ſe 
much of her Charms; that probably, the Fame of ber 
Beauty was owing more to her Father's Riches than any 
thing elſe. This Report, which was far from inflaming 
the King's Love, had the Effect Ethelwold expected. Ed- 
gar, growing out of conceit with the Match, laid aſide 
all thoughts of it.” - Ethelwold perceiving the King was 


grown perſectly cool upon the matter, repreſented to him 


one day, that though the Fortune of the Earl of Devanfbire's 
Daughter was nothing to a King, yet it would be the 
making of a. Subject; and therefore humbly deſired his 


(1) E4gar in the Saxon Annals,” Aube 969, is faid to have ordered all Thanet to be laid waſte. Brompton ſays, it was for inſulting his Laws, A. - 
ering forme Turi Merchants that touched upon the Iſland. | | 


nter affirms, it was for ſeizing and plun 


the P eaceable. | 


Leave to make his Addreſſes to her, as being the g 
Heireſs in the Kingdom: Edgar, who had loſt al Tal 
nation to Elfrida, very willingly granted his F avourite's 
Requeſt, and even appeared extremely well pleaſed that he 
was likely to marry to ſo great an Advantage. Ethelweld, 
as ſoon as he had obtained the King's Conſent, returned to 
his Wife, and publickly ſolemniz'd his Wedding. But fear- 
ing his Spouſe ſhould appear too beautiful in the King's 
Eyes, he kept her on ſome pretence at his Country Seat, 
without ſuffering her to come to Court. 

How cautious ſoever Ethelwold had been, it was not 
poſſible his Treachery ſhould be long a Secret. Favourites 
are ſeldom without private Enemies, who defire nothing 
more than to have an Opportunity of ruining them. Edgar 
at length was informed of the Truth; but diſſembling his 
Reſentment, he was willing, before he ſhewed it, to be 
fatished with his own Eyes of the Truth of what had 
been told him. To that end, he took occaſion to go into 
thoſe Parts where Ethelwold kept his Wife, and when he 
came near the Place, told him he had a mind to viſit his 
Lady, of whom he had formerly heard ſo many fine 
things. Ethehwold was thunder-ſtruck at this, and did all 
he could to divert the King from his purpoſe ; but his 
Artifices were all in vain, and ſerved only to confirm the 
King the -more in his Reſolution, All he could obtain, 
was Leave to go before, on pretence of preparing for 
the King's Reception. As ſoon as he came home, he 
threw himſelf at his Lady's Feet, and conſeſſing what he 
had done for the ſake of poſſeſling her, conjur'd her to uſe 
all her Endeavours to conceal her Charms from the amo- 
rous King. Elfrida promiſed him whatever he deſired, 
but was bent however to break her word. No ſooner 
was he gone to meet the King, but ſhe ſet off her natural 
Beauty with all the Art ſhe was Miſtreſs of, The Event 
anſwered her Expectation. The moment Edgar caſt his 
Eyes on her, he fell deſperately in love, and from that 
Inſtant was reſolved to make her his own. The better to 
effect his Deſign, he pretended to ſee nothing extraordinary 
in £!frida's Beauty; at which the Husband was over- 
joyed. Accordingly he took -his Leave of her with a 
ſeeming Indifference, but at the ſame time in bis Heart 
raged Love and Revenge; which of all the Paſſions raiſe 
the moſt violent Emotions in the Soul of Man. Quickly 
after, he ordered Ethelwold to go for Northumberland, on 
pretence of {ome urgent Affairs. But the unfortunate 
Earl never performed his Journey. He was found dead 
in a Wood, where he was thought at firſt to be murder'd 
by Robbers. But People's Eyes were ſoon opened, when 
they ſaw that the King, inſtead of making inquiry after 
the Murderers, married the Widow. Some ſay, that 
Edgar flew Ethelwald with his own Hand at a hunting 
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After what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to ſee there was a Edear's 
great Mixture of good and bad Qualities in this Prince, CarH. 


and that the Commendations given him are in many 
reſpects carried too far. This was the Effect of the Pre- 
judice of the Monks in his Favour, for his ſo vigorous 
eſpouſing their Cauſe. I his Prejudice was ſo great that 


one of them makes no ſcruple to ſay, Edgar was to. the 8. Dunelm. 
Enghþp, what Romulus was to the Romans, Cyrus to the Hrempt- 


Perfians, Alexander to the Macedonians, Arſaces to the 
Parthians, and Charlemain to the French. . But one plain- 
ly perceives, this Encomium raiſes his Character too high, 
ince he came infinitely ſhort of the great Men he is com- 
pared with. Accordingly, Aſter- ages, leſs prepoſſeſſed in 
his Favour, have ranked him among more ſuitable Com- 
pany, in a much lower Claſs. Very judicious Hiſtorians 
have taken him from among the Sainte, where his Flat- 
terers placed him, and have not ſcrupled to rank him in 


the Number of the vileſt of Princes (5). This Notion of Brompt. 


Great, who upon mention of the Sanity of Editha, Ed- 
gar's Daughter, ſaid, He cauld never believe it poſſible for the 


Daughter of ſo wicked a Father to be a Saint, This leaves 


room to ſuſpect, the Monkiſh Hiſtorians have paſſed over 
in Glence ſeveral of Edgars Actions, which would have 
made us conceive a very different Idea of their Hero, 
from what they have given us. 

Edgar reigned ſixteen Years from the Death of his Brother 


Age, leaving two Sons and a Daughter. 


(2) Malmfbury owns, that he was reported to have been Laſciuious and Cruel, p- 59. 


(3) Wilfnda. 


(4) Malmſþury ſays, he took Ethekvold into a Wood {Harwood Foreft) upon pretence of Hunting, and killed him there with his Lance. The natural 
Son of this Nobleman happening to come in at this Accident, and viewing the dead Bedy of his Father, the King fternly aſked him, How be ht d the 
Came ? The Youth replied calmly, That whatſoever pleaſed the King ought not to be diſpleafing to him, This courtly Anſwer, on ſo moving an Occaſion, 
ſurprĩized the King, and gave him a ſtrong Aſlection for the young Man ever after, £E!ſrida built a Nunnery in the Place where her Huſband was flaw. 


Halm. I. 2. de G . Reg. 


Ne. 6, Vor, I 


Angl. 
(5) Dr. Burner, in his Preface to the Hiſtory of the Reformation, places Edgar in the ſame Claſs with Brunichild and Irene. Ropin, 


E e 


ful 


bim may be grounded on what is related of Canutus the b. 909. 


Edwy. He died in 975, in the thirty.ſecond Year of his PLE: ; 


Edward, his eldeſt 8 and 
Son, was born of a Concubine, 'or at leaſt of a very doubt- — 


o--.. The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ful wer, Ethelred, his youngeſt, was the Son of the after his Death. It was reported, when his Body was 

beautiful » gina; Editha his Daughter by bis firſt Mi- taken out of the Coffin, to be put into a ſtately $hrins 

ſtreſs paſſed her Days in a Nunnery, and after her Death it was as freſh as when he reſign'd his laſt Breath, It was Mala 

was honour'd with the Title of Saint (1). ſurther affirmed, that the Shrine being made too ſhort, | 2. c. f. 
Edgar had too well deſerved of Them, who looked though he was very little of Stature 3), and ſome body 

upon themſelves as authorized to reward their Votaries with daring to ſever his Head from his Body, the Blood guſhed 

a Saintſhip, not to have a place in the Calendar. But, as out in great abundance. After ſuch convincing Proofs as 

there are no other Proofs of his Sanity during his Life, theſe of the San#7:ty of this Prince, his Body was placed 

but his Affection to the Monks, and his founding Mona- near the High Altar of Glafſenbury Church, where it Was 

ſteries (2), it is pretended, he gave more ſubſtantial ones faid to work afterwards ſeveral Miracles. | 


Vol. 1, 


13. EDWARD II. the Martyr. 


= PON Eagar's Deceaſe, they who had with the People to believe that Heaven interpoſed in the Af 
Monks Impatience born the great Power of the fair. 


Monks, thought it a fair Opportunity to reduce 


Sax. Ann, 


* them to their primitive State. Eier, Duke of jority being againſt the Monks, they would ha ve infallibly faua 


Hantioad. Mercia, their ſworn Enemy (4), turn'd them out of all the loſt their Cauſe, if, on a ſudden, a Crucifix that hung te Mark, 
S. Dune im. Benefices they poſſeſs d in that Province, and replaced the aloft in the Room had not pronounced theſe Words with an Malm. J. 2. 
Seculars in their room. Some other Lords did the like in audible Voice; It ſhar't be done, it ſhan't be done : You have — : 
other Places, But the Duke of Eaft- Anglia (5), and ſe- decided the Matter well hitherto, and would be to blame to J. Pike. 
veral other great Men, firmly adher'd to Dun/tan and his change. Aſtoniſh'd at this Oracle, the moſt obſtinate came 
1 Party. This Diverſity of Opinion, on account of the in and voted for the Monks. | 
9! Monks, cauſed ſuch Heart-burnings among the Nobles, Another time at an Aſſembly in the ſame Place, Dun- 
7 that they were upon the point of coming to Blows. 'The fan uſed all his Endeavours to have one Elphegus a Monk 
6 Breach till grew wider, when they came to chuſe a Suc- choſen Dean of that Church; but the People were for ha- 
yl ceſſor to the deceaſed King. That Prince had left two ving that Dignity conferred on a ſecular Prieſt. The 
1 Sons, who had both their Adherents, though their Age Conteſt ran ſo high, that there was like to be a Sedition, 
"i would not permit them to proſecute their reſpective Titles which might have been of dangerous Conſequence. But 
Fr to the Crown. Many believed it was devolved to Ethel- St. Andrew the Apoſtle on a ſudden revealing to St. Dun- 
4 red, pretending there was a Flaw in Edward's Birth, and fan, in the Audience of all the People, that the Monk 
Ns that his Mother was never lawfully married to Edgar. But ought to be elected, he was immediately inſtalled. Theſe 
4 Dunſtan and all the Biſhops were for Edward, pleading his and ſeveral other Miracles, too many to be inſerted here, 
2 | being named his Succeſſor by Edgar in his laſt Will and not being however ſufficient to unite all Men in favour of 
WR Teſtament. To this was added another, and no leſs the Monks, there was one at laſt that ſtopped the Mouths 
605 powerful Motive to them that eſpouſed his Intereſt, name of their moſt ſtrenuous Oppoſers. 
. ly, their Expectation of governing the Kingdom under Dunſtan had called a Council at Calne in NMilgſbire, to 8 
4 this young Prince, which they could not hope for, if they decree that the Monks ſhould keep Poſſeſſion of their Be- 4 27. 
4 placed his Brother on the Throne, becauſe his Mother nefices. This was one of thoſe mix'd Councils ſpoken of «4: Ac: 
05 Elfrida did not ſeem much inclined to be guided by their hereafter, where the King and all the Nobility were pre- — 
1 Counſels. ſent, as well as the Biſhops and Abbots, Probably the 843, an. 
'Þ Dunſtan In the mean time Ethelred's Party being moſt nume- Affair would have been decided againſt the Monks, conſi- Malm. 
ut —_— _—_ rous, Edward was in danger of being excluded, if Dun- dering the great Number of their Oppoſers in this Aſſem- Hunting, 
1 — 3 fan his Supporter did not find Means to break their Mea- bly, But whilſt they were warmly diſputing on both 
15 rity. ſures. As he ſaw himſelf favour'd by the People from Sides, the Floor of the Room happened. to break under me. 
| 2 their high Conceit of his Sanctity, he made uſe of their the Company, and crufhed ſeveral to Death. The Beam f 
In dom. Inclination to execute his Defigns. In the midſt of the on which Dun/tan's Chair was placed, was the only one 
4 publick Debates which of the two Princes ſhould ſucceed, that did not give way, ſo that he came off unhurt (7), 
— ſuddenly riſing up, and taking Prince Edward by whilſt ſcarce a Man beſides himſelf in this numerous 
the Hand, leads him towards the Church, attended by the Aſſembly eſcaped being either killed or bruiſed. This 
other Biſhops and a great Crowd of People. As ſoon was ſufficient to convince the People, the Monks were 
as he comes there, he anoints the young Prince King, the Favourites of Heaven, ſince their Head and Pro- 
without regarding the Oppoſition of the contrary Party. tector was ſo wonderfully preſerv'd. There were ſame 
The Nobles bemoan'd their falling once more under malicious People however, who inſinuated that Dunſtan 
the Government of that imperious Prelate. But, as they prevented the King, contrary to Cuſtom, from being in 
ſaw the People ready to ſupport him, they were forced to the Council that Day. After this ſeaſonable Accident the 
ſubmit, Monks were left unmoleſted ; whether the miraculous Pre- 
The Contef Edward was but fourteen Years old when he began to ſervation of Dun/tan had made an Impreflion upon the 
between the reign under the Guardianſhip of Dun/tan, who immedi- Minds of his Enemies, or their moſt potent Oppoſers pe- 
71s ard. ately took all the Power into his Hands. As ſoon as he riſh'd in their Fall. 
revived, Was fixed in the Regency, he uſed all poſſible Endeavours Beſides theſe Eccleſiaſtical Matters, we find nothing 979 
to keep the Monks in Poſſeſſion of the Benefices, they remarkable in the Reign of Edward, but his tragical 27, beg 
had acquir'd in the laſt Reign, and made uſe of the King's Death in 979, four Years after he aſcended the Throne. E. 4%/ U 
Authority to that end. But he met with greater Oppo- The Story is thus related by the greateſt Part of Hiſto- _—_ 
ſition than he imagin'd. As the King was but a Minor, rians. Edward paſſing one Day, as he was return- Iain. 
the Orders given in his Name were not ſo readily complied ing from hunting, near Corf-Ca/tle (8), where his Mo. l. a. c 9 


In one of theſe Councils held at Vincheſter, the Ma- Miracks : 
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Several with. Dunſtan aflembled ſeveral Councils about this Af- 


Councils 


«bout it. 


fair (6). But perhaps his Endeavours would have all 
proved ineffectual, if, by means of ſeveral Miracles, which 
were never wanting upon occaſion, he had not brought 


ther-in-law Elfrida reſided with her Son Ethelred, rid off 
from his Company in order to pay her a Viſit. Eid 
being told the King was at the Gate, ran to receive him, 
and urged him very earneſtly to unlight, and come in to 


1) By Elfleda (whether his Wife or Concubine is uncertain) he had Edward who ſucceeded him, Hewed. p. 426 —— By Wilfrida, a Nun, he had 
Edicha, Malmſb. p. 60, —— And by Elfrida, Earl Ordgar's Daughter, he had Edmund, who died in his Infancy in 971, and Ethelred. Sax, Ann. 

(2) It is obſerved that his building ſo many Monefteries (forty-eight, ſays Inguiphus, p. 45.) proved one great Occaſion of the Danes conquering England ; 

for by theſe means he exhauſted the Treaſury, and gave great Portions of Lands for the Maintenance of the Monks, who refuſed his Son Ethelred Allftance 


according to his Neceſſity. Brady, p. 122, 


(3) Tho' Edgar as to his Perſon was both low and ſlender, yet was he ſo well proportioned, that he is ſaid to contend often with ſuch as were thought 
Krongeſt in his Court; and diſliked nothing more than that they ſhould ſpare him out of Reſpect, or Fear of hurting him. 


(4 


8 


And leveral others of the great Men. S. Dunelm. p. 160. 


Ethelwin, He, and Others, aſſembled an Army, and protected the Monaſteries in Kaf- Anglia. S. Dunelm. p. 160. N 
Particularly one in 977 at Kirding in Eaft- Anglia, ſays S. Dunelm, p. 160, and Chron. Mailreſs, p. 161. (now Kirtling or Catlidg, in Cambridg*- 


The Sax, Ann. call the Place Kynilingtune, which is ſuppoſed to be Kyrliagtes in Oxſordfbure. Tyrrel, p. 16, Another of theſe Syneds was 


| arty Camd,) 
at Ambreſbury. Flor. Wore. 
(7) Huntingdon lays, he ſaved himſelf by taking hold of a Beam, p. 357. 


(8) In the Iſland Purbeck in Dorſerſhire. This Caſtle is a conſiderable Piece of Antiquity ; the Foundation whereof is not cleared by Hiſtory, After 
the Strength and Safety of the Realm began to conſiſt in Caſtles, this was one of the moſt principal belonging to the Crown, It was repaired by Henny VII. 
«nd in the Civil Wars was a Gerriſog for the King, defended by the Owner, Lord Chief Juſtice Zarks, Camd, Add, io Dirſer, | 


refreſh 


Brompton. 


State of the 


Courch, 


Book IV. 


refreſh himſelf, But as the King's Deſign was only to 

y his Reſpects to his Mother-in-law as he went by her 
Caftle, he only defired a Glaſs of Wine to drink her 
Health. Whether Elfrida had already form'd a Deſign 
of deſtroying the King, to make way for her Son to the 
Crown, or that favourable Opportunity put the Thought 
in her head, the young King had no ſooner lifted the 
Glaſs to his mouth, but a Ruffian ftabb'd him in the Back 
with a Dagger (1). Perceiving himſelf wounded, he fet 
ſpurs to his Horle, which ſoon carried him out of fight. 
But not being able to keep his Saddle by reaſon of the 
Lofs.of Blood, he fell off his Horſe. Lo complete his 
Misfortunes, his Foot hung in the Stirrup, and by that 
means he was dragged a good way before his Horſe ſtop- 
ped, juſt by a poor blind Woman's Houſe that ſtood in the 
road, To this Houſe, the People ſent after him by E/- 
frida tracing. him by his Blood, found him dead, and his 


Body miſerably torn. Elfrida imagining ſhe could con- 


ceal this horrid Deed, known only to her Domeſticks, 
ordered the Corpſs to be thrown into a Well, But it was 
found there a few Days aſter, and carried to Warbam (2), 
from whence it was removed to 1 and laid in a 
Monaſtery founded by King Alfred. It is pretended to have 
worked many Miracles there; that a blind Man was re- 
ſtored to his Sight, and a Cripple to his Limbs, by only 
touching the Body. The poor Woman alſo, in whoſe 


The State of the Ctunch. 


Houſe his Body lay one Night, is ſaid to be cured by. his 
Interceſſion; and the Well into which he was thrown, 
endued with the virtue of healing ſeveral forts of Diſtem- 
pers. In fine, it is reported that Z£/f-i4a, curious to know 
herſelf the truth of theſe Miracles, reſolved to go to the 
Place, but her Horſe, in ſpite of all her Endeavours, would 
not ſtir one Step forward, With ſuch Prodigies as theſe 
do the Hiſtories of thoſe Times abound. Thus far is 
certain, £lfrida, willing to atone for her Crime, founded 
two Nunneries, one at Ambresbury (3), and another at 


111 


l horiuel near Andover, In this laſt ſhe ſhut herſelf up, Malmb, 


in order to do Penance the refidue of her Days. She is 
ſaid to have frequently covered her Body all over with lit- 
tle Crofles to keep off the Devil, whom ſhe had but too 
much reaſon to fear. 

I do not know upon what Foundation Edward was 
made both a Saint and a Martyr, unleſs it was pretended, 
he was murdered out of Revenge for his great Affection to 
Dunſtan and the Monks. Indeed that was ſufficient then 
to procure him theſe glorious Titles, It is certain, in 
thoſe Days all the Favourers of the Monks paſſed for fo 
many Saints, and their Enemies for the Objects of God's 
Wrath. However this be, the young Prince, whoſe Reign 


I have gone through, is generally known by the Name of 
Edward the Martyr (4). 


THE 
STATE of the Church of ENLANp, 


FROM T H E 


Union of the Seven Kingdoms, to the End of the Reign 
| of ED WAR D the Martyr. 


HE continual Wars in England during the 
hundred and fifty * Years we have juſt run 
* through, were no leſs fatal to the Church than 
the State. They produced an extreme Corrup- 


tion of Manners, and a profound Ignorance all over the 
Kingdom, The Deſtruction of the Churches and Mona- 


ſteries, the plundering what was deſigned for their Subſiſt- 


ence, and the Neceſſity of defending themſelves againſt 


the Danes, and being wholly employed in the Exerciſe 


of Arms, turned Multitudes from the Study of Religion. 
It is no wonder therefore, if during ſuch troubleſome times, 
we meet with very few Materials for an Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 


flory. To this may be added, the greateſt part of the Mo- 


naſteries, where the Memoirs of what paſſed in Church 
and State were laid up, having been demoliſhed, the Hiſ- 
torians who have wrote of thoſe Times, were deprived of 
that Aſſiſtance. The Reader therefore muſt expect to 
find but few remarkable Events relating to Religion, but 
few Councils to inform us of the Doctrine and Faith of 
the Church of England, and but very few. learned Men, 
whoſe Writings might afford us ſome light. It will be 
neceſſary however to relate the principal Circumſtances 
tranſmitted down to us, as they will be of ſervice in clear- 
ing the Events of future and more happy times. | 
uring the Reign of Egbert, _—_ happened in the 
Church worth notice, £Ethelwulph's Reign furniſhes us 
with a Subject, which, though mentioned elſewhere, it will 
not be amiſs to ſpeak a little more largely of in this Place; 


8 Knighton ſays, that Elfrida herſelf ſtabbed him. P. 2313. 
2 


I mean the Grant of the Tithes. The Charter runs ꝑtbel- 


thus. 


I, ETHELWUL PH, by the Grace of God 
« King of the J//i-Saxons, &c. with the Advice of the 
„ Biſhops, Earls, and all other Perſons of Diſtinction in 
* my Dominions, have, for the Health of my Soul, the 
% Good of my People, and the Proſperity of my King- 
„ dom, taken the prudent and ſerviceable Reſolution of 
“ granting the tenth Part of the Lands throughout my 
« whole Kingdom, to the Church and Miniſters of Reli- 
« gion to be enjoyed by them, with all the Privileges of 
%a free Tenure, and diſcharging from all Services due ta 
“ the Crown, and all other 1 incident to 
“ Lay-Fees. The Grant has been made by us to the 
“Church, in honour of Feſus Chri/t, the Blaſſed Virgin, 
and All Saints, and out of regard to the Paſchal Solem- 
„ nity, and that Almighty God might vouchſaſe his Bleſ- 


cc * us and our * 
ated at the Palace of Wilton, in the Year 854, In- 
diction the ſecond, at the Feaſt of Eaſter, 


The Terms, Date and Subſcriptions of this Charter, Remaris on 
have induced ſeveral learned Men to believe it ſpurious, % Charter 


But without entering into the Controverſy, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving, that long before this Char- 
ter, the Clergy of England claimed a Right to the Tithes, 
if they were not already in actual Poſſeſſion of them. 


In 9 Part of his Body was buried in Looc or Leof s Monaſtery, (perhaps Leominfer) near Herefird; and the other Part at Abington, Knighton, 
1 


Pp: 1 and 
n 


eden. g 
(3) 2 4 


Wiltſhire, fo called from Ambrofius, who built there a Monaſtery for three hundred Monks, to pray for the Sculs of the Britiſb Noblemen ſlain by 
C 


ift. The Tomb of Quinever, Arthur's Wife, was found here within this laſt Century, and this Inſcription on the Wall in maily Gold Letters, R. G. A. C. 
The Antiquity of which is very ſuſpicious, fince ſhe muſt have out- lived Arthur fifty Years , and beſides, the is faid by Hiſtorians of Credit to bave 


been buried at Gla endury, 


teen Noblemen's ughters, were veiled here on Aſſumption Day, p. 12 
(4) King Edward's h 


13 of March, and Feb. and Tune 20, He has likewiſe the Honour of ſtandin 


Queen £{frida's Nunnery is famous for Queen Elranor's being a Nun there 3 and alſo Mary Daughter to Edward I. with thir- 
» Camd, Add. ts Wilt, | | 
Martyrdom was kept on three ſeveral Days; on the Day he was murdered, and at the two removes of his Body, See Martyr, Engl. 

g in the Reman Martyrology, March 18, where .Bargnivs takes Notice of a 


Letter in Pope Innocent V's Regiſter, for the keeping St, Edward's Feſtival, Coll, 1. 3. 


This 
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Charter fer 
the Tithes, 
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Remarks on 
Edmund's 
Martyrdome 


T his is evident from the ſeventeeth Canon of the Coun- 
cil of Calcuith, held in 785, where we find they urged the 
Payment of Tithes from the Law of Moſes. It is true, 
King Ethelwulph might have a mind to confirm the Rights 
of the Clergy, by granting them a Charter for the ſame. 
But in that caſe, it is ſomething ſtrange he ſhould paſs over 
in ſilence the Divine Right of Tithes, on which the 
Clergy chiefly inſiſted. If this Charter therefore is not 
to be conſidered as a Forgery, it ſeems at leaſt to be of 
very doubtful Authority. Add to this, that by the tenth 
Part of the Lands muſt neceſſarily be meant the tenth Part 
of the Profits; which muſt be owned to be a very forced 
Interpretation, eſpecially in a primordial Act, ſuch as 
this (1). 

10 A Reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert and Ethelred I, 
we have nothing relating to the Church, but the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Monaſteries, and the pathetick Deſcriptions 
made by the Hiſtorians, of the Daniſh Fury exerciſed upon 
the Monks. This they chiefly inſiſt upon, as being, in 
their Opinion, the — material hiſtorical Events. I hey 
particularly lament the three famous Monaſteries of Croy- 
land, Ely and Medeſham/ted, whoſe Monks were all maſ- 
ſacred, and the Libraries burnt (2). 

The pretended Martyrdom of Edmund King of Eaft- 
Anglia would require our notice, had it not been ſpoken 
of elſewhere (3). I call it pretended, becauſe it does not 
appear, this Prince loſt his Life in any of thoſe Caules 
which make the Sufferer a Martyr. Otherwiſe, we muſt 
ſay that there were in England as —_ Martyrs as there 
were Chriſtians put to death by: the Danes. However, 
he ſtands in the Calender with that Title, and Miracles 
were affirmed to be frequently wrought at his Tomb 
during ſeveral Ages (4). : 

Tho' I have amply inſiſted on every thing relating to 
the Reign of Alfred, it will not be improper to remind the 
Reader of two things, which may be of uſe hereafter, 
The firſt is, the Ruin of the Monaſteries; which was fo 
great, there was not a Monk left in England, being all 
flain by the Danes, or forced to fly out of the Kingdom. 
Some of them perhaps took other Profeſſions when they 
ſaw the loſs of their Revenues had deprived them of their 
Subſiftance. As ſoon as Alfred was rid of the Danes, he 
built Monaſteries, and furniſhed them with foreign Monks, 
there being none to be found in the Kingdom, It will 
ſeem ſtrange, no doubt, that he ſhould chuſe to be at the 
charge of new Monaſteries, rather than repair the old, 
whoſe Walls, for the moſt part, were ftill remaining, 
But it muſt be obſerved, the Secular Clergy had taken 
poſſeſſion of them, and lived there in common under the 
Direction of an Arch-Prieſt. It is plain, Alfred ſaw ſome 
Inconveniency in diſlodging them. 

The other thing I would put the Reader in mind of, is, 
the groſs Ignorance the Exgliſb were fallen into during the 
War with the Danes. We have already ſeen in the Life 
of Alfred, how that Prince himſelf complained of it ; and 
reſolved for that reaſon to invite into his Dominions as 
many learned Foreigners as poſlible, to found the Univer- 


Tie HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ſity of Oxford (5), and uſe ſeveral other means to reſtore 
the Sciences in his Kingdom, | 

Eduard the Elder, following the example of his Father 
founded, for the fame reaſon, the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
as ſome aſſert (6). I ſhall not here alledge the Arguments 
for and againſt the Antiquity of this illuſtrious Univerſity 
as being a matter attended with great Difficulties, and ho 
ſides, not immediately relating to the ſtate of the Church, 
But we have another particular belonging to this Reign 
where Religion is more concerned, by reaſon of the 5 
ſequences pretended to be drawn from thence, and which 
it will be proper to inſiſt upon a little. 


Vol. J. 


Malmsbury relates in his Hiſtory, that in the Reign of os 
Edward the Elder, Pope Formeſus being informed y — "tpaagy 
had been a ſeven Years Vacancy in the Nef. Saxen Sces, 27. Bul! 
ſent a Bull into England, excommunicating the King and Formot, 


all his Subjects. Whereupon the King aflembled a general Wem. 1 2. 


Council, and Plegmund Archbiſhop of Canterbury, cauſing 
the Bull to be read, it was reſolved the Vacancies ſhould 
be filled, and three new Sees erected in WWiſes. Pleg- 
mond (continues the Hiſtorian) went afterwards to Rome, 
to get the Cenſure taken off, and at his return, conſecrated 
ſeven Biſhops in one Day. An antient- Regiſler of the 
Priory of Canterbury ſays much the ſame thing, with this 
Addition, that the Council made a particular Proviſion for 
the Cerniſb Men to recover them from their Errors. 


de Geh, 
Reg. Ann, 


B y Spelm, 


the way, we are to underſtand by the Ertors of the Corni „ Cone, 


refuſing to acknowledge the Papal Authority. 
The Reman Catholick Writers make a great flouriſh up- 


who were ſome of the Remains of the old Britons, their ＋ : 


387. 


TheCathlich 


on this Bull, and produce it as a ſtrong Inſtance of the Divine: An- 
Pope's Authority, not only over the Biſhops, but the Kings ee e Sir 


of England. But after all, this Bull upon examination 
will be found inconſiſtent with Chronology, Malmabury 
dates it in 904, But Pope Fermeſus died in 896, and was 
dragged out of his Grave in 897, by Stephen his Succeſſor. 
Baronius, to ſolve this Difficuity, ſays the Date in Malmſ- 
bury'is falſe, and ſhould be written 894 inſtead of 904. 
"T's true, this Correction ſets the matter right as to For- 
moſus, but then the Cardinal falls into another Anachroniſin 
with regard to Edward, who did not aſcend the Throne 
till the Year goo. Edward therefore muſt be changed in- 
to Alfred. But no Hiſtorian mentions Alfred's being ex- 
communicated. Notwithſtanding all this, they are ex- 
tremely loth to part with this pretended Bull. Some have 
ſuppoſed two Excommunications; one by Pope Zormeſus 
in 894, againſt the Biſhops only, without any mention of 
King Edward: Another by Pope Jabn IX, which 
threatned the King. To ſupport this Suppoſition, Matm/- 
bury, who ſpeaks of Formeſus's Bull, and Polydore Virgil, 
who mentions Pope Fohn's, are cited. But theſe Autho- 
rities are very inſufficient, fince Malmsbury is plainly mi- 
ſtaken, either in the Date, or in the Name of the Pope; 
and Polydore Virgil does not ſay it was Jahn IX, as is 
pretended, but John X, that threatned Edward with 
Excommunication, as indeed it muſt be, if the Bull was 
dated in 904. Thus this Bull, which has been ſo much 


(1) The Charter here tranſlated is in the Monaſliogg, p. 100. and is dated at Wilton in 8 84. Whereas there is another Charter very different from this 


in Ingulpbut and Matthew of Weſtminſter, dated at Wincheſter in 855. To ſolve this Difficulty, it is ſuppoſed that Echelioulpb repeated this Grant firſt at 
Wilton tor the Tithes only of his own Demeſas, and the Year following at Wincheflter for the Tithes of the whole. Kingdom. Though it muſt be owned 
that they both ſeemed equally tv extend to all his Dominions. See Ingulpb. p. 17. Edit, Gal. & M. Weſt. Flor. Hiſt, An. $54. Ingulpbus ſays, this Char- 
ter was made after Ethelwulpb's Return from Rome; but that could not be, ſeeing he was then only King of Kent. 


(2) See Ingulphus, p. 22, 23, 24. where you have a lamentable Account of the Deſtruction of theſe three Monaſteries: 


(3) Anne 945. K. Edward I. gave one of his Royal Towns, then called Beadriceſworth, with divers other Lands to build a Church and Monaſlery, is 


memory of St. Edmund the Martyr, whoſe Body was there enſhrined q which Town was from him called St, Edmundſbury, Mar. Weſt. a 


(4) Matthew Weſtminſter ſays, his Head being thrown among the Briars and Thorns in the ſame Wood where Ledebroch was murdered by Bern, the Faft- 
Anglians, after the Danes were gone, went out to ſee for it, and having ſought in vain for ſome time, the Head at laſt cried out, Here, Here, Here, and never 
ceaſed till they came to the Place, The Head was put to his Body, and buried with it, When they came to take-up his Corple, many Years after, it was 
found whole and entire, and the Head grown to the Body, without the leaſt Scar, only a Mark round the Neck like a ſcarlet Thread. Mas: Wet. Fl. Hi. 
Ann, $70, Malm. Geſt, Pont if. I. 2. 


(5) There is a Paſſage in Aerius's Life of K. Alfred publiſhed by Mr. Camden, p. 16. that talks of a Diſpute between Grimbald, whom Alfred had ſent 
to Oxford, and the old Scholars ſettled there before. From whence it is inferred, that Alfred was not the firſt Founder of this Univerſity. On the other 
hand, it is objected, that this Paſſage in Aſſer is ſpurious. That it is not in the Copy publiſhed by Archbiſhop Parker ; that Uſer is poſitive for its being 
interpolated, and that it ſpeaks of things done after Aſer's Death, Cc. It is farther objected, both againſt the Antiquity of Cambridge, as well as Oxford, 
that neither of them are mentioned by Bede; that Alcuin paſſes them over in ſilence, and talks of Terk as the Seat of Learning then : That Ingulphrr, in his 
Deſcriptions of the Burning of the * and Monafteries by the Danes, ſays not a Word of any Damage done to Oxford or Cambridge: That Alfred com- 
plains there were very few on this fide the Humber that underfiood the Church-Prayers in Engliſh, or could conſtrue Latin, Laſtly, That had there been then 
in being two famous Univerſities in England, what Occaſion was there for his ſending beyond Sea for learned Men to inſtruct his Subjects? The moſt proba- 
ble Opinion therefore is, that the Univerſity of Oxford was firſt founded by Alfred in 886. See Book of Winch, Hig den. I. 6. Harpifield, Maim, The firſt 
time Oxford is mentioned in the ancient Hiſtorians, as an Univerſity or School of Learning, is in Inguiphb, Abbot of Croyland, who lived in the Reigns of 
William I, and II. Speaking of himſelf, he ſays, ** Ego Ingulphus,—pro literis addiſcendis in teneriori ztate conſtitutus, primum Weſtmonafterio. poſtmodum 
* Oxonienſ ſtudio traditus eram, Cumque in Ariſtotele arripiendo ſupra multos coztaneos meos profeciſſem, etiam Rhetoricam Tullii primam, & ſecundam 
©& talo tenus induebam.“ Inguiph, Edit. Oxon, p. 73. 


(6) There is a Manuſcript Charter of Privileges, lodged in the Library of Clare- Hall, ſaid to be granted to Cambridge by this King Edward. ' But how- 
gver, ſome have carried back the Antiquity of this Univerſity to the Year 394 before Chriſt, pretending it was then founded by one Cantaber, a Spaniard, and 
that it was reſtored by Sigebert King of Eafti- Anglia, in 630, whom others account the Founder, But it is plain from the Reaſons in the Note above, that 
there was no no ſuch Thing as any Univer/icy at all till A!fred's Time. And as ſome ſay, (Coll. Eccl, Hiſt, p. 299.) we have no authentick Teſtimony of any 
Univerſity at Cambridge till the Year 1110, (Xth Hen. I.) when Foffred, Abbot of Croyland, ſent one Giflebert, a Divine, and three others ro Campridze, to 
teach the Sciences, Theſe Monks coming to Cambridge, hired a Barn to teach in, and ina Year's time their Audience ſo encreaſed, that no Houſe or Barn was 
dig enough to contain them, From this ſlender Beginning, ſays Petrus Bleſenſis, the Univerſity of Cambridge grew up to à noble Seat of Learning, "The bat 
Gollege, via. Pater, Houſe, was founded by Hugh Balham, Biſhop of Ely, in 1284, — | 


ih | boaſted 


Fdward 


Coke, p · 


36, 157. 
* peiman, 
ibid, 


Book IV. 


boaſted of, falls to the ground, as inconſiſtent with 
wy" * Conſecration of the ſeven Biſhops mentioned 
by Malmgbury, there is not the ſame reaſon to queſtion the 
matter of ſac, IT ho' as to the time, this circumſtance is 
ſomewhat perplexed, it is certain however, in the begin- 
ning of the Xth Century there were fix Biſhops in /Ye/cx, 
whereas a little before there were but three. Ralph de 
Diceto places the erecting of the three new Sees in 909. 
To reconcile this Hiſtorian with Malmybury, who fixes 
the date of them to 904, this expedient is propoſed, which, 
if it has no foundation, is at leaſt not improbable, It is 
thought, that in the Synzd or mixt Aſſembly held at Win- 
cheſter in 994, the erection of the three new Biſhopricks 
was reſolved, But as theſe new Sees were to be taken 
out of the Dioceſes of Wincheſter and Sherburn, it was a- 
greed, this ſhould not be dane till after the death of the 
preſent Biſhops, that the Reyenues they had hitherto en- 
joyed, might not be leſſened. Both theſe Biſhops hap- 
pening to die in 909, or perhaps a little before, and the 
Biſhopricks of Worceſter and Suſſex 2 vacant at 
the ſame time, Plagmund conſecrated ſeven Biſhops at once, 
namely, Fridſtan Biſhop of Winche/ter, Il ergſtan of Sber- 
burn, Kenulph of Morcgſter, Beornock of Selſey in Suſſex, Ea- 
dulph of Crediton, or Kirfon, Athelm of Wells, and Athel- 


fan of Petrackflow or Padfiow in Cormuall. The three 


laſt Sees were the newly ereRed. - Tho Malmsbury and 
Higden affirm the new erected Biſhopricks had th Pope's 
Confirmation, it is certain at that time, and for more than 
two hundred years after, there was no ſuch thing requir d. 
And therefore very pour; when theſe two Hiſtorians 
mentioned the Pope's Confirmation, they had an Eye to 
the Cuſtom of their own Times. 

We meet with very few particulars of moment, except 
ſome Councils ſpoken of hereafter, in the Reigns of Athel- 


cp. Stan, Edmund, and Edred. The moſt remarkable thing 


dicker 

— count of Dunſtan the firſt Abbot, to Glaſſenbury Abby, three new Bichopricks in Mes, and therefore it is 

— after it was rebuilt. Theſe Privileges were fo extenſive, needles to ſay any thing more of them. This is all 

Malm. that the King ſeemed to intend to inveſt the Abbot with a that occurs, unleſs I were to give a Liſt of the Names 

2-7. fort of fovereign Power within the Precincts of his Juriſ- of the Biſhops that ſucceeded in each See; which would AAP" 
diction (1). ox 2.4 & 3 ; lead me too far. Thoſe who have a mind to it, may FT wy 

Turketul The Abby of Croyland was alſo rebuilt in the Reign of conſult Dr. Heylin, who has publiſhed a Book upon that Lond. 17c9. 

Wil, Edmund by Turketul the King's Couſin and Chancellor. ſubject, where you have the year of the Inſtalment of 

C101; He afterwards turned Monk himſelf, and was made Abbot each Biſhop. | 

Ingu' by Edred, who put him in poſſaſſion, by the delivery of Tbe Councils held in this interval, were properly mixt 2. Councils, 
a Paſtoral Staff, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days. Aſſemblies, — of the Clergy and Nobility, and 
Turketul obtained a very advantagious Charter for his Ab- term'd in Sasa, Ii iitena-Gemot, that is, an enby of 

ki; .. by. However, £dred refuſed to grant bim che Privilege wiſe Men, or rather Micel-Syned, which fignifies in the 

fd ve of Sanctuary, which that Abby had enjoyed before its de- fame Language, the Great, or General Aſſembly. Both 

* ſtruction, being unwilling Malefactors Id be protected theſe names were rendered in Latin by the word Concilium. 


ww, 


was the Charter of Privileges granted by Edmund, on ac- 


from Juſtice. 

This Prince was entirely ſwayed by Dunſtan, who made 
uſe of his Intereſt, not only to put the Monks in poſſeſſion 
of the Abbies, which the ſecular Clergy bad appropriated 
to themſelves, but alſo of the Benefices. If Egred had not 
died ſo ſoon, Danftan would doubtleſs have ſettled this Af- 


The State of the CU H. 


But he can't be fo eaſily excuſed, for endeavouring to 
introduce the Monks into the Benefices, on pretence that 
the ſecular Prieſts were moſt of them married. I ſhall 
not examine here upon what ground the Councils and 
Popes prohibited the Clergy from marrying. This mat- 
ter has been fo fully handled by ſeveral Authors, that 
nothing new can be added, I ſhall only remark, that 
from the Converſion of the Engliſh to Dunttar's time, 
the Clergy of England were not obliged to Celibacy, and 
that Dunſlan undertook an unprecedented thing, when 
he attempted to bind them to it, in purſuance of the 
Papal Decrees, It has been obſerved in the Reign of 
Edgar, how Dunflan, countenanced by that Prince, 
gained his point ſo far, as, not indeed to oblige them to 
put away their Wives, but to expel them their Benefices 
for keeping them. However notwithſtanding his great 
Intereſt and Affection to the Monks, he could never re- 
inſtate them in the northern Monaſteries. For above 
two hundred years the Abbies in thoſe parts were unin- 
_ and the very name of a Monk was ſcarce heard 
of there. 


1 have but little to ſay (3) concerning the new Biſhop- oo Removal 
of the Epiſ- 
copal See, 


ricks, or the removal of the Epiſcopal Sees from one place 
to another, at a time when one half of the Kingdom was 
in the hands of the Danes, who as yet were Pagans. 
Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaft * being expos'd 
to their continual ravages, it is not to be expected the af- 
fairs of the Church ſhould proceed in a regular courſe, 
Eaft- Anglia had never a Biſhop ſor above two hundred 
years, and in Northumberland, the Ses of Hagul/tad was 
redue'd to ſo wretched a ſtate, that having long been 
without a Biſhop, it was forced at laſt to be united to 
York. During Alfred's Reign, the Biſhopricks of Lei- 
ce/ter and Lincaln were united in one, and the See re- 
mov'd to Dorcheſter (4), where it continued till the Reign 
of William the Congueror, when it was tranſlated again 
to Lincoln, I have already mention'd the erection of the 


But becauſe in theſe Aſſemblies, Laws and Ordinances re- 
lating to the Church as well as the State, were enacted, 
ſeveral of them ate reckon d among the Councils or Sy- 
nods, As for Councils purely Eccleſiaſtical, it does not 

pear there were any, from Egbert to Edward the 
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fair in ſuch a manner, .as to have made it unalterable. Next to the Aſſembly at Wincheſter, where Ethel- Synod of 
But this Prince dying before it could be compleated, Eduy wulph is ſaid to have 1 a Grant of the Tithes, Gractley. 
his Succeſſor turned the Monks out of the Benefices, and the moſt [conſiderable with regard to religious Affairs, 928. 


even out of forme of their Monaſteties. To read: the tra- was the Synod of Graztely, in the Reign of Athehſtan. nA . 


gical Complaints of the Monkiſh Hiftorians upon this oc- The Canons or Laws of. this Council are Nine. . 


caſion, and their bitter Invectives againſt £dwy, one would 
imagine this Prince had utterly rooted out the Chriftian 
Religion. Whereas upon a cloſer Inquiry, it will appear, 
the Monks were diſpoſſeſſed only of the two Monaſteries 


of Abington and Malmbury (e). This Loſs however was - 


ſo grievous to them that they ſtirred up the Northumbrians 
and Mercans to a revolt, as hath been related. 

It is needleſs to repeat here what has already been ſaid 
of the great Intereſt of D in the Reign of Edgar, 
and what he did in favour of the Monks. he Truth is, 
he can't be blamed for exerting his power in aeplacing 
them in the Monaſteries. Though the religious Houſes 
were deſerted during the wars, they belonged. not to the 
ſecular Clergy, ſince they were founded for the Monks. 


The Iſt enjoins the Payment of Tithes (5). 


The IId commands the Magiſtrates to put the Laws in 
execution againſt thoſe that were convinced by all the Cir- 


cumſtances of an Ordeal Trial (6). 
The Ld is againſt Witchcraft and Highwaymen. 


The IVth xelates to the Towns where the Money 
was .to be coined. At Canterbury there were to be 


ſeven Mints, aur. for the King, wo for the Arch- 
biſhop, and one for the Abbot of St. Auguſtines. Rocheſter 


(1) This Charter was engrofled in Letters of Gold im a Bock of the faur, Goſpels, and. preſented to the bby by the King, 


(2) And perha Gleſſenbery, which were all the Monks had in Edwy's Time, the reſt were in Poſſefion of the Seculars, See Tinmanth, Hiſt, Aur. 
MS. I. 21. ulla, it, Et | Ks, 


(3) Edred founded a Biſhop's See at St. Germans in Cormpoll, which was afterwards annexed by Canute to the ger of Crediton os Nima. Speed, p. 341. 

(4) In Ofens. Hos fin Þ | 

(5) To which is added the King's Order to all his Officers and Governors, to maintain a poor Man in Diet and Clothes ; namely, that out of every two 
of bis Ville, or Towns, — — an Amphora, or nine Gallons of Meal, a Gammon of Bacon, or a Nam worth four Pence, They were cach 
of them alſo to manumiſe «Slave. Spelman, Cone. Vol- I. p. 3898. * ee 3 

(6) See the Manner of this Trial at length, in the Diſſertation on the Gouerament and Lagvs of the AHR. Saen. 
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was to have three, two for the King, and one for the 
Biſhop (1). | 


The .Vth regulates the Circumſtances and Forma- 
lities of the Ordeal Trial, to know whether the Per- 
fon accuſed were guilty or not. And here we have 
two things worth remarking. The firſt is, That the 
Prieſts are ſpoken of as fixed or ſettled in certain places. 
Whence it is plain, that in thoſe days they did not 
live together in common; but each had his particular 
Church. The ſecond is, that the accuſed Perſon was 
to receive the conſecrated Bread, Whence it may be 
inferred, that ſince the Euchariſt was called Bread after 
the Conſecration, the Church of England was far from 
believing Tranſub/tantiation, 


The VIth forbids buying and ſelling on Sunday. 


The VIIth is againſt Perjuries and falſe Witneſ- 
ſes (2). 


Brompt. The VIIIth orders the Biſhops to aſſiſt the Judges in 
the execution of the Laws, and to fit upon the Bench 
with them (3). | 


The IXth lays a Fine upon remiſs and negligent Ma- 
giſtrates, which was to be paid to the Biſhop (4). 


Spelman, We find another Synod, or mixt Aſſembly, in the 

ax bg Reign of Edmund, wherein the Ceremonies of Mar- 
riage, and Preliminary Securities the Parties to give 
one another, are ſettled, 

I have ſpoken elſewhere of the Council where EAd- 
gar harangued ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt the ſecular Prieſts, 
and of ſeveral others, that were aſſembled on occaſion 
of the Controverſy between the Monks and Clergy, 
and therefore ſhall ſay nothing more of them here. 

To the Ecclefiaſtical Laws paſſed at theſe General 
Hilal. Aſſemblies or Councils, may be aptly ſubjoined certain 
25 Conſtitutions made in thoſe days. The ten ſollowing 
Conc. Vol. 1, are Odes, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

P. 415» 


Odo's Cen- 


The firſt threatens all thoſe who injure the Church in 
her Property with Excommunication. 


The IId exhorts Princes [and other great Men] to 
be governed by the directions of the Biſhops, becauſe 
God has entru 


Heaven. . 


The IIId admoniſhes Biſhops to diſcharge their 


Duty (5), without any mercenary Views, or reſpect of 
Perſons. 


The IVth and Vth give good Advice to the Cler- 
40 


The VIth does the ſame with regard to the Monks. 


The VIIth prohibits unlawful Marriages, upon the ſcore 
of nearneſs of Relarion : But the degrees of Conſanguinity 
and Afﬀnity are not recited, 


The VIIIth recommends Unity and Charity among 
Chriſtians, 


(1) London was to have eight, Winchefter fix, Lewis, Southampton, Exeter, Shafiſbury, Wareham, two each, and 


Vol. I. 


The IXth preſſes faſting on lYedniſdayi, Frid 
the four Ember Weeks. a ng 


The Xth enjoins the punctual Payment of Tithes, 14 ;:: 
from Reaſons taken out of the Old Teſtament, without 
any mention of Ethelwulph's Charter. 


There are other Conſtitutions, publiſhed under Kings C, c... 
Edgar, but the Author of them is unknown, The prin- tien. 
cipal are, 12 

The Ift, which confirms the Civil Privileges and 


Immunities of the Church, and orders the payment of 
Tithes (6). 


And the Vth, by which the Solemnity of Sunday is 


to begin at three o' Clock on Saturday in the Aſter- 
noon (7). | 


In this Reign were publiſh'd a Body of Canons (8), 
of which the following are particularly remarkable. 


By the Vth, if a Prieſt receiv'd any Injury, the Com- 
plaint was to be preferr'd to the Synod, who were to 
treat the Caſe, as if the Injury had aQually been done to 
the whole Body of the Clergy, and take care that 


ſatisfaction be made at the Diſcretion of the Biſhop of the 
Dioceſe. 


The XIth enjoins the Prieſts to learn ſome employ- 


ment, in order to get their livelihood in caſe of misfor- 
tune. 


The XVIIth orders Parents to teach their Children 
the Lord's-Prayer and the Apoſtles- Creed, without which 


they were neither to be admitted to the Euchariſt, nor 
buried in conſecrated ground. 


The XXIXth forbids the burying in Churches all thoſe 
that were not of known and approv'd Probity. 


The XXXIId prohibits the Priefts from officiating 
without the Service-Book before them, for fear the 
truſting to their Memories might make them miſ- 
take, 


By the XXXVIth, no Perſon was to eat or drink 


them with the Keys of the Kingdom of before the receiving the Communion. 


The XXXVIIIth enjoyins the Prieſt to have the holy 
Euchariſt (9) always ready by him: But in caſe it grew 
ſo ſtale that it could not be eaten without diſguſting the 
Palate, it was to be burnt in a clear Fire, and the Aſhes laid g 
under the Altar. Heuce it is eaſy to ſee what the 
Church's Opinion was then of the Euchariſt, ſince it 
was believ'd it could grow ſtale, and was to be burnt 
after it was ſpoil'd (10). e oi „ n 


The LIIId forbids the cating of Blood (11). 
| After theſe Canons, there follows a very particular 
Form of Conſeſſion, with what Penances the Confeflor 
is to enjoin, We find here that the Penitent was or- 
der'd to ſay the Lord's Prayer threeſcore - times a day, 


other great Town was to 


every 
have one. If any Perſon belonging to theſe Mines was found guilty of debaſing the Coin (which was to be all of one Sort) his right Hand was to be cut 
off, and nailed upon the out- ſide of the Mint. See Spelman, Conc, Vol. I. p. 399. The ſame Appointment was made by Athe/fan, only he ordered 


that (beſides the Places here mentioned) Canterbury ſhould have ſeven, Rochefter 


Wilkins. 


three, Haſtings and Chicheſter one each, Cc. See Leg. 64. is 


(2) The Penalty is, not to be believed afterwards, and to be debarred of Chriſtian Burial, 
(3) In this ſame Council were ſome remarkable Civil Laws enaQted, particularly one againſt Thieves, requiring, That if a Thief be taken in the falt 


no man ſhall ſpare him, if he be above twenty years old, and had ſtole any thing above the value of eight 


If any one do ,contrary thereto, he 


ſhall pay the value of the Thief's head, and make amends for the fault, and yet the Thief himſelf ſhall not be ſpared ; who if he contumaciouſly make 
refiftance, or fly for it, ſhall find no favour. A Thief caſt into Prifon ſhall there ftay forty days, and then after the payment of one hundred and _— 
Shillings be diſcharged ; but his Kindred muſt give ſecurity for his good behaviour ; after which if he ſteal again, they muſt either pay the value of 

Head, or bring him back to Priſon ; and in caſe one reſiſt, he ſhall pay to the King, or to any other whom it concerns, the value of his own Head 
and if any defend him, he ſhall pay to the King one hundred and twenty Shillings, | 


(4) Namely, of the Dioceſe where the Magiſtrate lived. 
(5) That is, to go and preach about their Dioceſe every Year, Cc. 


(6) The 1114 orders the Payment of the Tithe of Cattle before Wbitſuntide, of the Fruits of the Earth before the Equinox, and of Seedy at the Feaſt 


of St. Martin, Spelman, p. 444. 


7) And to continue till break of Day on Monday, Spelman, p. 445. Edgar made ſeveral other Conftitutions for the Regulation of Religions Houſes. In 
thole in the Book belonging to Winchefter Cathedral, Edgar makes himſelf General of the Monks, and Queen of the Nuns, Spelman, p. 447+ 


(8) Theſe. Canons were tranſlated by Sir H. Spelman, from a Sa’ Manuſcript in Bennet-College in Cambridge. Tis not known where ox by what 


Authority they were drawn up. Coll, Eccl, Hiſt. p. 186, 


(9) That is, the conſecrated Bread. Had they thought then, that our Saviour's Flfb and Bones, as the Trent Catechiſm words it, had been preſent under 
the Appearance of Bread, they would never have burnt the Euchariſt in this manner. 


(10) The LIId orders Prieſts to preach every Sunday, Spelman, p. 454, 


(33) The LXIVth declares Hunting and Hawking are improper Diverſions for a Prieſt, whe is to make Books his Entertalgment, Spelman. 


but 


+ not ſo much as one Ave Maria ; a clear evidence, that 
= ring to the Virgin Mary was not yet introduced 
into the Church, 


hing more remains relating to the Church of thoſe 

Dow wig to give a brief account of the moſt noted Per- 

ſons for Piety and Learning. WE 12 ; 

The firſt Saint we meet with 1s Stwithin or $1wi- 

thun (1,) who having been Preceptor to King Ethelwulph, 

was promoted to the See of incheſler. By his ad- 

vice Ethclwulph is ſaid to have granted a Charter of the 

Tithes to the Church. This alone was ſufficient to 

gain him a Saintſhip, though he had been diſtinguiſhed 

upon no other account. But beſides this, he is affirmed 

to have wrought abundance of Miracles, with which I do 

not think proper to ſwell this Abridgment, 

Humbert, Biſhop of Eaft- Anglia, maſſacred, or, if 

ou will, martyr'd by the Danes, with King Edmund, 
— the Honour alſo of being rank'd with the Saints. 

Alfred Alfred the Great, independently of his Royal Dignity, 

wu᷑as one of the moſt conſiderable for his Piet) and 

Learning (2). 

Scotus. 9 3 ſirnamed Erigena, that is, Iriſhman, 

Afr. vit. ¶ Ireland being then called Erin] liv'd at this time. He 

Alfr, had acquired a great Reputation in France, where Charles 

the Bald entertained him at his Court, and uſed to 

converſe with him with great Familiary (3) when 

Alfred invited him into England. At firſt he was the 

Elass Preceptor in Languages and the other Sciences; 

afterwards he taught at Oxford,- from whence, in all 

probability, he was removed to Malmsbury, ſince it was 

in this Monaſtery that he is faid to be ſtabb'd to death 

by his Scholars with Penknives. Before he left France, 

he was engaged by the Emperor's Order in the Dit- 

pute concerning the Nature of the Euchariſt. In his 

Treatiſe (4) upon this Subject, he ſtrongly argued a- 

gainſt Paſcaſiuss Doctrine, who maintained, the Body 

of Chriſt in the Euchariſt to be the ſame that was 

born of the Bleſſed Virgin. It muſt needs be, that the 

contrary Opinion defended by Scotus, was not look'd upon 

then as heretical, ſince it prevented not Alfred from in- 

viting him into England, from having a very great e- 

ſteem for him, and entruſting him With the Education 

of Youth. Nay it is certain, he was honoured as a Saint 

and a Martyr after his Death. Roger de Hoveden ſays, 

Scotus at firſt had an obſcure burial ; but afterwards a 

miraculous Light ſhining over his Grave for ſeveral 

Nights together, the Monks of St. Lawrence's removed 

his Body into their Church, and buried it cloſe by the 

Altar. His Epitaph alſo, the antiquity whereof, ac- 

cording to Malmsbury, appears from the Structure and 

Diction of the Verſes (5), is expreſs for his paſſing for 

a Saint, when that was made. All theſe Circumſtances 

are a ftrong Preſumption, at leaſt, that Tranſubfantiation 

was not the Doctrine of the Church of England at that 

time. For had it been ſo, how was it poſſible the 


swithin. 


H u mbert. 


Engliſh ſhould honour as a Saint one that had ſo openly. 


combated their Opinions ? This inference a little perplexes 
the Roman Cathalicks, However, one of their Hiſtorians 
Church Hi- does not ſcruple to own, that the Name of Scot is regiftred 
2 £38" in the SUPPLEMENT of the Gallican Martyrology, 


and commemorated among the Saints on the fourth of the Ides 


Creſſy's 


(1) He was bred a Monk at Wincheſter, where he was made Abbot» Malm. 
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of November. He moreover adds, that hit Name hat 

en inſerted even in the Roman Martyrology, and did 

remain there till expung'd by Cardinal Baronius. This 
Hiſtorian indeed pretends, Scotus retracted his former 
Errors: but gives us no Authority for what he ſays. 
He only alledges, that without a Recantation it is not 
likely the Church would have honoured his Memory. 
But this is ſuppoſing that Tranſubfantiation was the Doc- 
trine of the Church at that time, which mutt firſt be 
proved, betore this Argument can be of any force. 

Grimbald liv'd alſo in the ſame Century: He was one Grimbals; 
of the firſt Claſs for his Learning, and had a great Re- Afr. 
putation, He was invited into England by Alfred the 
Great (who was acquainted with him at Rhein) and 
rs xy to the Government of the new Abby at Min- 

c e/ter. | ; 

Among the Engliſhmen, eminent for their Learning; anus 
Aſſerias was one of the moſt conſulerable. 
Life of Aifred the Great in 893, and died Biſhop. of St. 
David's in Wales (6). He mult not be confounded with 
another of the ſame Name, Biſhop of Sherburn, who died: 
wi | 31 
Ierefrid, Biſhop of Tareefler in Mercia, lived in the weretcia, 
Reign of King Bathred, When the Danes became Maſ- Alter. 
ters of Mercia, he retired into France, from whence he 
was recalled by King Alfred. He tranſlated the Dialogues 
of Gregory the Great into Saxon; and having acquired 
a great Reputation when living, he was regiſtered a Saint, 
aſter his Death. 

Plegmund, who was Archbiſhop of Canterbury, paſſed plegmund. 
for a very learned Prelate, and was particularly eminent 19. 
for his Skill in Divinity. 

Dunulf had been an Herdſman, He is affirmed by ſome Donut. 
to be the ſame that ſheltered Alfred, whilſt the Danes were 
Maſters of the Kingdom. However this be, he had the 
good fortune to be known to this Prince ; who finding 
him a Perſon of a Genius ſuperior to his Birth and Em- 
ploy ment, got him inſtructed in Learning, and promoted 
him afterwards to the Sc of M incheſter. As this City was 
then the Metropolis of l e, where . kept his uſual 
Refidence, he uſed the Advice of this Prelate in Affairs of 
the greateſt Moment, | 

fe Biſhop of London, had alſo a great ſhare in Al. Wulßg. 
fred's Eſteem, as appears by his Letter to this Prelate pre- 
fixed to his T ranſlation of Gregory's Paſtoral. 

Neots was an Abbot diſtinguiſhed for his Birth, Learn- Neots, 
ing, Regularity, and Zeal for promoting the Intereſt of 
the true Religion. Some ſay, he was nearly related to 
King Alfred, and others that he was deſcended from the 
Blood-Royal of E- Anglia. He died in 890 in Corn- 
wall, where he left his Name to the Town of Neatftow 
or St, Needs (7). 

Odo, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the Son of an Oda. 
Eaſt> Anglian- Dane. Though he was born of Pagan Pa- 
rents, he had the good Fortune to know and reliſh the 
Chriftian Religion, and for that reaſon was expelled his 
Father's Houſe. In this extremity, he put himſelf into 
the Service of an Zng/zh Nobleman, who had him bapti- 
zed, and fent him to School, When he became capa- 
ble he entered into Orders, in the Reign of Edward the 
Elder. His zeal, virtue, and capacity, gained bim ſo 
great a Character, that 4the//an made him Biſhop of 


A 


(2) He was twelve Years of Age before he could read, which \ firſt began to learn upon this Occaſion. His Mother ſeeing him one Day mightily 


delighted with a little Book, beautifully adorned with 
give that Book to bim that ſhould firſt get it 
diligently to his Buſineſs, 


apital Letters in Gold and other Colours, faid, in his and his Brother's hearing, She would 
Heart. Alfred, who knew not ſo much as bis Letters, though twelve Years old, applied bimſelf ſo 
at be never left till he could read and repeat the Book to his Mother. From this time, he had a great Reliſh for Books, and 


ſtudied Land. There is extant of this Monarch's Work relating to Hiſtory, a Parapbraſlica! Tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and a ſhort 
the 


Genealogy of the Kings of the Weff-Saxom. Poſterity had fo great a Veneration for his Memory, that he has 


Title of Saint ſometimes beftowed upon 


him, apd what is more, his Name ſtands in the Calendar of the Englib Martyrology, printed in 1608, and in two Saxon Calendars cited by the Annotator 
on the Saxen Tranſlation of the N. T. The Day of his Death is regiſtered on the 26th ot 0 &ober, 


(3) The e N Day, as he was fitting oppoſite to him at Table, asking him merrily, Quid intereft inter Scotum & Sotum ? He replied, Menſa 


tantum. W Emperor took in good part. 


(4) This Book was condemned 


by the Council of Yerceils in 2050, Bering, Epip. ad Rich. "Tis now loft, though forme will have it be the ſame 
with that which goes under the Name of Ratram or Bertram. But Mabillon confutes thi 


Op:niun. 


(5) Clauditur hoc Tumulo ſanctus Sophiſta Johannes, 
i ditatus erat jam vivens dogmate miro. 
Martyrio tandem Chriſti conſcendere Regnum, | 
Quo meruit, Sancti regnant per Szcula cuncti. Malm, 


(6) He was bred a Monk of Manevie or St, David's, whom the King prevailed upon, with much ado, to come to Court, on condition he ſhould ſtay there 
fix Months, and at his Abby fix Months, by turns. He wrote the Life of Alfred to the 45th Year of his Age, . c. to the Year 893. according to his Com- 


putation, It was continued to Alfred's Death by ſome later Hand, He 
tiſe was firſt publiſhed by Archbi 


hows through the whole a great deal of Modeſty, He mentions nothing of the 
vifionary Dialogue betwixt Alfred and St. Cuthbert, which other Hiſtorians largely infit on · He is copied by Florence of 


orceſier and others) This Trea- 


ſhop Parker in the old Saxon Character. A new Edition is lately put out by Mr. iſe, Fellow of Trinity College Oxfard, 
with a Vindication of the conteſted Clauſe about the Antiquity of Oxford, Another Piece has been publiſhed 


by Dr. Gale, under the Title of 4ſeriui's 


Annals. The learned Editor does not queſtion but tis the true Off-ſpring of Aferini, Leland calls it the Chronicle of St. Neat's, bectuſe he found is 


in that Monaſtery, 


(7) Where he was buried, and when Earl Alric's Seat in e was turned into a Monaftery upon hie Account, his Body was removed thither, 
called | ent” 8, 


and the Town 


— Ainulphſbury, was from him named 8c. 


From whence his Banzs were a third time removed to Croy/and Minfler in 


Sher burn. 


He wrote the Menevenſis, 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Sherburn, 
the glorious victory, obtained by that Prince over the 
Danes at Brunanburgh. Odo had no lefs Intereſt with 
King Edmund, who reſolved to promote him to the 
Archiepiſopal See of Canterbury. But Odo modeſtly 
excuſed himſelf, _ the King his Abilities were too 


Some aſcribe to the efficacy of his Prayers, 


Nender for ſo high a Poſt, The King not admitting 
his excuſe, he further alledged, that 'T ranſlations were 
not warrantable by the Canons. This ſcruple being re- 
moved, by the Examples of '7u/tus 
tranſlated from Rocheſter and London to Canterbury, he 
ſtarted another Objection, and alledged, that the 
Archbiſhops from Auguſtin downwards having been all 
Menks (t), he looked upon himſelf as unqualified for that 
Station, fince he had not been educated under any religi- 
ous Rule, This new difficulty was alſo got over by 
ſending to the Abbot of Fleury in France, and entreat- 
ing him to admit Odo into his Society. Thus the Pre- 
late having _— more to object, accepted at length, 
though with great Reluctance, the See of Canterbury. As 
he became afterwards a vigorous Champion for the Monks, 
it may be preſumed, this was one of the chief Reaſons 
of placing him among the moſt illuſtrious Eccleſiaſticks 
of his time. He is faid alſo to have the Gift of Mira- 
cles, which the Favourers of the Monks ſeldom fail to be 
honoured with. 


and Mellitus who were - 


— 


Vol. J. 


Dunſtan would make a large Article here, did I 1 Dunſſan. 


think what I have elſewhere faid of him ſufficiently 
makes known his Chatater, There are modern Hi. 
torians, even among the Proteſtants themſelves, who 

carried away by the Teftimonies of the antient Wi. 


ters, have given great Commendations to this pretended 


Saint, without conſidering upon what doubtful Autho- 
rities they proceed. It is highly probable, that Dun. 


an's firm adherence to the Monks, was the Ground of 


thoſe exceſſive praiſes beſtowed on him, of which, per- 
= = would otherwiſe have been deemed unwor- 
y (2). 
The fame may be faid of Ethelwald, Biſhop of Min- 


Ethelwald 


cheſler, and Ojwald, Biſhop of IM vregſler firſt, and aſter- and Oſweld. 


wards Archbiſhop of York, Their great Zeal in the 
Cauſe of the Monks, is doubleſs What: contributed moſt 
to their Reputation. The Monks, being almoſt the only 
Writers in thoſe Days, have drawn the Characters of 
Perſons according to their Prejudices or Intereſts. 

Turketul, King Edmund's near Relation and Chan- 
cellor, became famous in this Age, for preferring a 
Cloyſter to a Court, where he lived in great Reputa- 
tion, But what raifed his Merit moſt with the His. 
torians, was his rebuilding and reſtoring to its former 
ſplendor, the Abby of Croyland (3), demoliſhed by the 


Danes. 


(1) There were ſeveral that in all probability were not Monks, as Wigherd, chem Bede, I. 4. © 1, calls a Prieſt, and Nerbelin, who ſucceeded 


Tatroine. 


2) The famous Story of St. Dwnflan and the Devil is thus related by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians. As St. Dunſtan was obe Day buſied in his Cell near 
cl, in making a Gold Cup of a curious Workmanſhip, the Devil appeared to him in a beautiful Form, tempting him to Sin. Dunfen perteiving 
in Spirit who it was, takes up a red-hot pair of Tongs, and catching hold of the Devil by the Noſe, made him how! in ſuch a terrible manner, that he was 
heard all over the Neighbourhood. Hig. Polych, p. 270. Edit. Gale. Brompt, p. 878, 879. 


(3) Turketul left the Monaſtery at his Death in Poſſeſſion of many curious Relicks ; among the reſt Iagu/phur (p. 62. Hiſt. Croyl. Edit, Gate.) mentions 
the Thumb of St, Bartholomew the Apoſtle, given him when Chancellor by the Emperor; he had fo grtat a Veneration for it; that he always carried it about 
him, and when in any Danger, croſs d himſelf with it. The naming of Bells, together with the Benedi#ion, as a deſenſative againſt Thunder and 
Lightning, being introduced in this Age by Pope Fobn XIV. Turketul caſt a great Bell, which he called Cutblac. His Succeſſot taking the hint, added 
ſome more to it, and made the firſt tuncable Ring of Bells in England, Ingulpb. P. $3» . 
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BOOK v. 


Containing the Reigns of the Kings of ENGLAND, from ETHEL RBD II. 70 the 
Norman Conqueſt, being the Space of about Eighty Eight Years. 
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0 n #7 


4 ETHELRED IL 


>FTER the murder of Edward, 


78, 
ETHEL £ | > there was not the leaſt pretence to 
— th X refuſe the Crown. to his Brother - 
: Y | © ' " thelred, who was the only Prince 
FI: | of the Royal Family, and too 
FR 1 — you 9 
N 5 his Mother's Crime. Accordingly, 
Nee Dunſlan could not help crowning 
IS DEED) him (1), being then but twelve years 
of age, though he plainly foreſaw it would prove fatal to his 
pay |.:, whole Party. It is affirmed, that Duzffaz at. his Coroha- 
' tion ſoretold, by the Spirit of Prophecy, the Calamities 
| England was going to expoſed to in his Reign, But 
Hoveden, Predictions of this Nature are always to be ſuſpected, when 


128 attributed to Saints, fuch as Dunſtan, | 
Wrote after the Event. However this be, the People had 
dx. Ann, Very different thoughts of this new Reign. They flattered 
themſelves, they were about to enjoy a ſtate of Tranquil- 
lity, under a Prince who had already given an Inſtance of 
his good Nature, in bitterly lamenting the Death of the 
King his Brother, h it procured him the Crown. 
lad. & An Hiſtorian ſays, his Tears 3 ſo unſeaſonable to 
his Mother, that catching up a Wax-taper in a paſſion, ſhe 
beat him ſo unmetcifully with it, that he could not endure 
the ſight of a Wax-light ever after, _ ; 
980. The firſt thing Ethelred did after his Coronation, was 
n Ann, to remove the mo e the late King to Shaftsbury Church. 
oss. Hardly had he performed this Office, but he found him- 
His Charge ſelf attacked by the Danes, who ſuffered him to enjoy no 
Mains, repoſe during the reſidue of his Life. If this Prince had 
| followed the ſteps of his Predeceſſors, perhaps be would 
have cauſed the old Invaders to lay afide all thoughts of 
any new attempts upon England, But his natural Cowar- 
dice, joined to an extreme Sluggiſhneſß (2), and inſatiable 
_ (1) He was crowned ril 25. 
a) Thi covariant ee If bs wr 
the Font, w 


Thi: + p. 161. Brompe, p. 877. 


01. I, 


by Authors who 


Fot. l. of Landa was derepd by Fir but by what e in wow 


Avarice, and many other Failings, ſoon let them fee, 
he was not like to prove a very formidable Enemy, For 
ſixty years paſt they ſeemed. to have forgot England, and 
the Engliſh on their ſide, to have loſt all remembrance of 
the Calamities they had ſuffered from the Hands of thoſe 
cruel Enemies. However, after ſo long an Interval, du- 
ring which the Danes ſettled in England, ſeemed to have 
entertained the ſame affection for this their ſecond Coun- 
try, as the Natives themſelves, the foreign Danes took it 
in their heads to renew their Invaſions. They no ſooner 
appeared, but the others, reſuming their old Inclinations, 
Joined their Countrymen, in order to improve the preſent 
ann and -free themſelves from the Dominion of 
ngliſþ. "x" ip 
The Daaiſb rovers made their firſt Attempt on Southamp- 
ten, where they arrived with ſeven Ships, and after plun- 


ſame devaſtations into Cornwall. 


" This year another band landed at Portland, pillaged, Br. , 


Malinfi . 
ey” 2 


982. 
The A 
they knew not where to aſſemble and expect the Enemy. rage: 2 
If at any time they happened to have it in their power to Panes in he 


ar, 


and facked the Country round about, aſter which 

proceeded elſewhere to increaſe their Spoils (4). 
Theſe frequent deſcents were ſo much the more incom- 

modious to the Engliſh, as having ſo many Coaſts to guard, 


give them Battle, all the advantage they could — in 
caſe fortune favoured them, was to recover the Plunder. 
But when they themſelves were worſted, the Country was 
ſure to be expoſed to all imaginable cruelties before an- 
other Army could be drawn together. Very oſten,  whilft 
the Engli Troops were upon the march, to oppoſe one 
of thele Bands, they were forced to change their Rout, 
and march where the danger ſeemed more preſſing. 
Thus, what care ſoever might be taken, one part of the 


i 4. J. . B „ Fs 8 = ; 
is was predicted by 1 A Nis Baptiſm (like Conflantine the Emperor, from thence cal'ed Co- 


» Malmſbury ſays, duſturbed Dunſtan ſo, that it made him ſwear &y God and St. Mary, this Boy will prove a Polcron 
d Gefs, Rep, Ang. But this has very much the Air of a Monkiſh Afperfion. 9 : 
9 ho we bg” or carried captive, almoſt all the Inhabitants. They 


from thence to the Ile of Tharet, and plunderzd._it ; and another Band 


g | Kingdom 


tering the Town aod the adjacent Country (3), they car # 
ried t | their In 


ons 
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Hoved. 


984. 
Death of 
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— of 
incheſter- 


Morkery goes 
to decoy. 


986. 
Sax. Ann. 
Malmſb. 
Knighton» 


Dunſtan 

. bis 
redit, 

Dunſtan's 


Death, 
Sax. Ann. 


Oſwald 
Archti 

of oP 
diet. 

Sax» Ann» 


991. 
The Danes 


1vade Eng- 
land again. 


Sax. Ann« 
Hoved. 
S. Dunelm. 


Tie HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Kingdom was always expoſed, ſince there was no foreſee- 

ing where the Pyrates would land, There was but one 
ay to remedy this Inconvenience, which was, to keep a 

Fleet at Sea ſtrong enough to engage the Danes, before they 


diſembaxked their. I'roops. But a time of Minority was 


proper to take ſuch a Precaution. 


not very, 
In thi manner. paſſed the firſt ten Years of this Reign. 
It would be, needleſs to deſcribe at length the Ravages 


committed by. the Danes during, that Time. It is eaſy to 


imagine, the whole Kingdom was a Scene of Murders, 
and other Devaſtations, 
neſs of the Engliſb. 


Conflagrations, Plunderings, 
which, after: ſome hare Tor 
renewed... .... : 

During theſe Troubles, . £/fric, Duke of Mercia, one of 
the beſt Supports of his Country, died in 983. His little 
Regard, for the Monks aſter Edgar's Death, was. probably 
the Reaſon, of their reporting among their Votaries, that 
he was eaten up of Lice. Alfric- his Son ſucceeded 


him. 


ermiſſions, were continually 


The next Lear, Ethelwold Biſhop of Hinchefter, one of 


Dun/lan's Confidents, and a great Friend of the Monks, 
departed alſo this Life. He is ſaid to have founded a dozen 
Monaſteries. If that be true, he was, no doubt, aſſiſted 


by the Liberality of the two former Kings, with whom 


he was in great Favour (1). 

The Credit of the Monks declined very much in the 
Reign of Ethelred, as well by reaſon of the frequent In- 
vaſions of the Danes, as becauſe the People, full of their 
Misfortunes, were regardle(s of every thing elſe. Nay, 
they began to miſtruſt the Sanity of the Monks, not be- 
ing able to forbear wondering, that Men who had obtained 
from Heaven ſo many Miracles on their own private 
Account, child mot hy their Merits and Praycrgfſecure the 
Kingdom from the Calamities it was inceſſantly expoſed to. 
On the other hand, as their Credit with the former Kings 
had helped to acquire them a great Reputation, ſo this 
King's Diſinclination to them turned greatly to their Pre- 
judice. Ethelred, whoſe Thoughts were not taken up with 
Religion, put the Monks and other Eccigſiaſticts upon à 
level with the reſt of his Subjects. He gave a convin- 
cing Proof how little he regarded the Clergy, in a diffe- 
rence between him and the Biſhop of . Reche/ter. TI he 
Biſhop having haughtily refuſed do comply with ſome De- 
mand of the King's, he ordered the Soldiers to lay waſte 
the Lands belonging to the Cathedral dedicated to St. Au- 
drew (2). In vain did the Biſhop threaten him with Ven- 
geance from the Apoſtle, and cauſe Archbiſhop Dun/tan to 
interpoſe in his Quarrel; Ethelred ſlighted both, nor could 
be appeaſed but by Money (3). Dun/tan, diſpleafed to the 
higheſt degree at this Behaviour, denounced upon the King 
and his Council the Judgments of God, ready to fall on 
their Heads, for preſuming to lay ſacrilegious Hands on the 
Church's Property; but he was not heard. His Credit 
was ſunk ſo low, that hardly was he known to be alive, fo 
careful were the new Miniſters to depreſs him. He died 
quickly after in the Year 988 not ſo much of old Age, as 


of Grief and Vexation to fee himſelf no longer diftinguiſh- 


ed as formerly. | 


Ofwald Archbiſhop of Ver ſoon followed him. He was 
his particular Friend, and one of the three Prelates that 

verned the Church during the Reign of Edgar. "The 

cath of theſe Patrons of the Monks, a contagious Diſtem- 
per (4), which ſwept away multitudes, and moreover the 
continual Invaſions of the Danes, put an end to the Quar- 
rel between the ſecular and regular Clergy, in ſuch man- 
ner, that it was never more heard of. . 

After the Danes had pillaged the Coafts of England ten 
Years together, they gave over their Ravages for about two 
Years. This Intermiſſion put the Engliſb in hopes, their 
Enemies having turn'd their Thoughts to ſome other Coun- 
try, would for the ſuture leave them in quiet. But theſe 
Hopes were ſhort-liv'd. In 991, Fuftin and Guthmund, 
two Daniſh Captains, landed a great Body of Troops at 
Gipſtwich 3. Whilſt they were buſy in plundering, 
Brithnoth, Duke of Eafl- Anglia, advanced towards them, 
in expeQation to ſurprize them, but found them too well 
prepared. He was overthrown, and his Defeat expoſed the 
adjacent Country to greater Devaſtations. "The victorious 
Danes having nothing more to fear, penetrated ſtill farther 


(x) He bad the King's Purſe at Command, befidez thoſe of moſt other People, who then looked war 
(2) He firſt laid Siege to Rochefter, but not being able to take it, he waſted the Lands of the Cathedr 


(3) One hundred Pounds. Knighton, p. 2314. Maimſb, p. 62. 
(4 A bloody Flux, S. Duneim, p. 161.  Ingulpb, p. 55. 
5 

for 5) 


e Antiquity, we find no mention of it before this Daniþb Invaſion. 


(6) And 2 Dukes Tibeltuard and Alfric, and the reſt of the Nobility, 
(7) Ten thouſand Pounds. Sax, Ann. 9 
(8) Some pretend Olaus or Olaph was the 


) Sixteen thouſand Pounds. Sax, Ann, 994- 
{10) At Andover in Hampſhire, Sax, Ann. 


1 1) As alſo into Devon and Samer ſerſbire. See Sax, Ann, 'Brompt, p. 882. 


12) They went up the Medrwéay to Rocheſter, Sax, Ann, 


thoſe Quarters. Ethelred ſent an Army againſt them, 


took their Delay for à Refuſal, and reſolved. to renew: 


as levied. 


Vol. J. 


into the Country, where they committed terrible Ravages. 
Ethelred, being without an Army, and unable to ſtop their 
Progreſs, was perſuaded by Syric Archbili6p GC Ane . 
bury (6), to give them a large Sum to be Hd of them (7). Morey. 
Perhaps he would have acted wiſer, if in Imitation of A 
fred and Edgar, he had laid out the Money in fortifying 

the Kingdom againſt their Inſults! However this be, the 
Archbiſhop's' Adyice was deem'd afterwards vety fatal to 
England. The Preſent given to this Band, ſetved only to 
allure others, who being no leſs greedy of Money, thought 
they had an equal Right to make advantage of the Weak- 


Two Years after, another of their Fleets ſaili up the 99; 
Humber, the Pyrates landed on the north Side, ' a ravag'd Andtber D.. 
in a mercileſs manner all that belong'd to the Engliſh i 


un- 
der the Command of three Earls, Frana, Frit hegift;/ and S. Dunelm, 
Goodwin, But the Generals, having led their Forcts in 
Sight of their Enemies, were the firſt that turned their 


Backs, and by their ſhameful Cowardice occaſioned the 
Loſs of the Army. The King had imprudently truſted 


theſe three Lords with his Troops, who, being of Daniſb 
Extraction, were ſuſpected of Treachery. 

How great ſoever the Miſeries inflicted hitherto on Eng- 994. 
land by theſe Foreigners might be, it is certain, they were Sweyn « 
nothing in compariſon of what followed. © Stoeyn King of 2.” 
Dennark, and Olde (8) King of Norwey, allured by the ns. 
good Succeſs of their Subjects in England, wanted to ſhare 
in the Spoil brought from thence every Year, To that 
purpoſe, fitting out a numerous Fleet, they enter'd the 
Thames, and landed their Troops near London. They 8. Dunelm, 
made ſeveral Attempts $0 I ſaſters gß the: City, V. Mel. 

& Reſiſtance 150 83 
] mſelves amends for the time ſpent 
in vain before London, they went and plundered Kent, 
Hampſhire, and Suſſex, threatening to lay waſte the whole 
Kingdom. #thetred, who had no more Conduct than Cou- Ethelred 
rage, not knowing how to put a Stop to theſe Ravages, 7". 
had recourſe to the fame Means made uſe of before on a if — 
like Occaſion. He bound himſelf by a Treaty to pay a 
certain Sum of Money (9) within ſuch a Tune, on con- 
dition they left his Suhjectg un moleſted, and departed the 
Kingdom. W hereupon, the two foreign Kings cauſed all ; 
Hoſtilities to ceaſe, and retired to Southampton, Shortly Olais tert, 
after the King of Nerway paid a viſit to Ethelred (10), who e. 
perſuaded him to be baptized, and ſtood himſelf Godfather. 
At his Departure, Olaus obliged himſelf by Oath never to 
infeſt England more, and performed bis Promiſe. 

+ It would have been happy for the Engliſh, if Steyn, * 
who departed at the fame time, would have followed his turn bone. 
Example. For they would have eſcaped all thoſe Calami- 
ties, that Prince afterwards brought on the Land,” When 
he failed for Denmark, he left a Fleet at Southumpron W 
keep the Engliſh in are, and oblige them 16-perform che 
Articles of the Treaty. After his Departure, hs Admiral. 
very carneſtly preſſt/the Payment of the Motley, - But, as 
there was no haſte made to comply with his Demands, he - 


but meeting with a brßver 
retired. 1 o make then 


the War, © Mean” While to' decetve the Viglhnce-of the - 997. 
Engliſ, be ſet fail, as if he deſigned for Henn ; but G 7% . 


a ſudden be dnenpecbediy enter d che Severn; and after de- f.. Js. 


ſtroy ing the C 6f the F/þ with Fire and Sword, 105 
crois d the River ani penetrated into Denen Where 

he committed the füme Ravages. All the Forces that 998. 
could be b avant the Dimes were as ſoon defeated 7. Den- 


They facked whole Cournies, it being impof- i. 


ſible to oppoſe them. At laſt, Ending nothing more to 
plunder in thoſe _ they put to Sea again, and landed 
in Kent (12). The Inhabitants, by endeavouring to make 
fome Reſiſtance, only increafed the F 2K their Enemies, 
who treated them wich the utmoſt Bartarity, To com- 
pleat their Misfortunes, a Fleet equipp'd by Erhelred to en- 
gage them at Sea, was render'd uſeleſs by the Diſſenſions 
and Unskilfuliteſs of the Commanders, In this melancholy 999. 
Situation, England would have irretrievably petiſhed, If — 
the Danes by a lucky and unexpected Accident had not % 
been called to the Afiſtance of Richard II, Duke of Nor- Sax. Ang. 
mandy, whom the King of France would haye diſpoſſeſſed. 

of his Dominions. © Ethelred took this Opportunity to ga 


ſuch Works as rdaricoriduns Tyr. pz. 
. Maimſb, S. Duneim, | 


Ipfeerch in Suffolk, wherein are twelve Pariſh-Churches, with the Ruins of ſix or ſeyen religious Houſes, In Camden's Time it bad fourteen, As 


S. Dunelm, p. 162. Chron: Mailrot, p. 15% 


Ts wy 
. with Anlaff mentioned in the Reigns of Edmwird and Edred, © But beſides that one was King of No 
which can't be ſaid of the other, Aula muſt have been excceding old, fince ſeventy Years before he was a General. 


the Princes that were called Anlaff or Olaf, made Selden ſay, it was a Name that bred great Confusion in the £ng%b Hiſtory, Ra, 


"= 
Hiſtorians not carefully diftinguithing 


= 


6 £ 3: 


F , % 4 
and 


Book 19. 


4000, 


1001. 

* return 
into England» 
dax. Ann. 
Huntingd- 

z. Duneim. 


| ravabe Cumberland, but for what reaſon is unknown (1). 
__ he returned to London, where he kept his uſual 
Reſidence... , 1. -,- +. "VI 
IT be Quiet £thelred enjoyed was of no long Continuance; 
the Dane ſtaying in Normandy no longer than was neceſ- 
ſary to put the young Duke out of Danger, teturned into 
England. Cornwall felt the firſt Effects of their Fury ; then 
entering 1PYex, they became Maſters of Exeter, T he Con- 
fternation of the Engliſb was ſo great, that they made but 
a faint reſiſtance. Whether Ethelred was betrayed by his 
Generals, or the long Peace enjoyed by the &ngiyh during 
the foregoing  Reigns, had enervated their Courage, they 
were conſtantly vanquiſh'd. The King himſelf was ſeized 


- with ſuch Terror that he durſt not venture to be preſent 


9e viſera- 
% Cendition 


Lax, Ann. 


1002, 


Origin of 
Dancgeld, 


Je Danes 
return home, 
but ſeveral 


fay behind, 


ꝛc lo bebave 


inſclently. 


Hect. Boeth, 
Hitt. Scot, 
J. Walling, 
are thence 
called Lord 
Danes, 


Ethelred 


marries Em- 


(8) On the Feaſt of St. Bricius, upon a Sunday. Wallingf, ibid. 


in the Battels for fear, of falling into the hands of the Danes, 
who probably would have ſhown him no favour. In fine, 
ine Danes, ever viRtorious, got poſſeſſion of the Ifle of 
Wight, Hampſhire, and Dorſetſhire, where they had their 
Magazines. From hence they made continual Incurſions 
into the neighbouring Counties, without any one daring to 
oppoſe them. England was then in a deplorable Condi- 
tion. "Lhe ſouthern Counties were. perpetually ravag'd by 
the foreign Danes, and the northern 'People by the ſame 
Nation, whom the Exgliſb could not but look upon as 
their Enemies. For, they not only refuſed to fight a- 
gainſt the Foreigners, whom they ſtill conſidered as their 
Countrymen, but joining with them, even helped to de- 
ſtroy a Country they ought to have defended with all their 
power, ſince it was become their -own. In this ex- 
tremity, Ethelred, who had no reſolution, was far from 
imitating the Firmnefs of his Anceſtors, who in like cir- 
cumſtances, were never daunted by Misſortunes. This 
timorous Prince, ſeeing no other way to avoid the till 
greater miſeries the Nation was threatned with, yielded 
at laſt to pay the Danes thirty thouſand Pounds (2). This 
Sum, which in thoſe Days was very conſiderable, was levi- 
ed by a Tax, called Danegela, that is, Daniſh Money, or 
Meney for the Danes (3). This was the original of that 
famous Tax which afterwards became fo extremely bur- 
thenſome to the Nation, even long after the Danes had 
quitted England. But the Clergy and Monks always found 
means to be exempted. | 


The Danes, ſatisfied with this Agreement, ceaſed their 


ravages, and return'd home. However, abundance of 
them, perceiving England to be much preferable to Den- 
mark, ſtaid behind, and lived among the Zngiiþ. Their 
number indeed was not fo great as to render them very 
formidable, confidering they were diſperſed; but then 
they were ſupported by their Countrymen of Northumber- 
land, and Eafl- Anglia. Beſides, the Eng/1/h dreaded nothing 
ſo much as the renewal of the war, which made the Danes 
very inſolent. "They did what they pleaſed, without any 
controul, The Englifh, diſpirited by their paſt Calamities, 
were afraid, on the leaſt Occaſion, of drawing into the 
Kingdom . freſh Armies of Foreigners. Thus whilſt the 
Danes abounding in wealth and eaſe, - paſſed their Time 
agreeably, the Engliſh were forc'd to labour and toil inceſ- 
ſantly, to ſatisfy. the Avarice of their new Maſters. In 
{bort, the whole Kingdom ſtood in ſuch fear of the Danes, 
that they had always the appellation of Lord-Danes. T he 
Word it ſelf, as well as the Meaning, was altered a little 
after. At this day, in ſome parts of England # rich1dte 
Man that takes upon him, is by way of deriſion called a 
Lurdane. But notwithſtanding this alteration, the traces 
of its original ſigniſication are ſtill viſible in the word, 
Elgiva, Ethelrid's Queen, dying, whilſt the Danes 
were thus inſolently domitieering in Znglanu, the King 
demanded Emma (4), Sifter of Richard II, Duke of Ner- 
mandy, in marriage. His ſuit being granted, and the 
Marriage conſummated, he thought himſelf out of danger, 
depending upon the affiftance of the, Duke his Brother-in- 


Law, when. there ſhould be Occaſion. This expectation 


inſpired him with the barbarous and furious” reſolution of 


great Reward, Fin 


14. EKT HE L RE D If 


deſtroy ing the Danes by a general Maſſacre. | To execute Maſſacre of 


this Project, orders were ſent fo privately (5) throughout 
the Kingdom, that in one day all the Danes were flain 


with ſuch implacable Fury and Cruelty, that the particu- * Dunelm. 


lars cannot be read without Horror (6). Sweyr's Sifter (7), 
who was married to an Engliſb Lord, having at firſt been 
ſpared, Ethelred was fo barbarous as to cauſe her Children 
to be murdered in her preſence, and then her Head to be 

cut oft, This Princeſs, who met her death with an he- 


roic Conſtancy, was ſeverely revenged ſhortly after. 
This bloody Tra 


mans by the Britons under Boadicea ; not only the ſame 
Barbarities, but the ſame conſequences alſo attended both. 
The Englyh, as the old Britons, were ſo far from throw- 
ing off their Yoke by this wicked Expedient, that it fer- 
ved only to make it more heavy and inſupportable. 
Though Hiſtorians afſure us, all the Danes in England 
were maſſacred on this occaſion, it is hard to conceive 
how this could be effected in Northumberland and Eaft- 
Anglia, where the Danes were moſt powerful, Was it 
poſſible they ſhould ftand ſtill and ſuffer their Throats to 
be cut, without making any reſiſtance worth notice? 
This conſideration makes me apt to believe, that by all 
the Danes, we are to underſtand only thoſe, lately ſettled 
in England, and diſperſed in Mer and Mercia. 


Ethelred was perſuaded, this bloody Maſlacree of ſo ma- Ethelred's 
ny Thoufands, would procure him ſome Repoſe. He falſe views, 


could not imagine, the Danes would ever think of an 
future Invaſions. At leaft, he hoped, in caſe the defire 
of wan their Brethren ſhould bring them to England 
again, the Eugliſb would fee the neceſſity of ſhedding the 
laſt drop of their Blood to prevent falling into the hands 
of their incenſed Enemies. He relied moreover on the 
Aſſiſtance of his Brother-in-law the Duke of Normandy, a 
powerful Prince, intereſted in his Deſence. But ſuch a 
deteſtable Policy rarely produces the intended Effects, or 
rather, ſeldom fails of ending in the ruin of the Projector. 
God, who beholds ſuch Tragedies with horror, does not 
often ſuffer them to go unpuniſhed. Of this we have an 
inſtance in the miſeries that befel Ethelred and his Subjects, 
who were almoſt as guilty as their King. 

Steyn received the news of this Maſſicte by ſome Danes, 


who el By getting on board a Veſſel ready to fail for ſolves upon 
heir relati 


Denmark, on of the Cruelties of the Englib 
to thoſe of his nation, would have been ſufficient to throw 


him into teſolutions fatal to England. But when he was J. Walling. 


informed of his Sifter's death, and the barbarous manner 
of it, he was ſeized with a raging Fury, Every thing 
contributing to ſtir him up to revenge, he ſolemnly ſwore 
he would never reft till he had ſatisfaction for ſo bloody an 
Outrage. It was not therefore with intent to plunder, that 


he made a ſecond expedition into England, but to de- 
roy the whole Country with Fire and Sword. However, 


as he did not doubt but Ethelred had taken all poſſible pre- 
cautions to oppoſe his Entrance, he would not fail without 
being "ſure - beforehand of a place where he might ſafely 
land his "Troops. Cornwall was then governed by Eail 
Hugh, à Normen, whom the Queen had placed in that 
poſt as a Man the King might perſectly confide in. To 
this Governor Shen diſpatched a truſty Meſſenger, to 
endeavour to gain him to his Intereſt, by the offer of a 
yielding to the "Temptation, pro- 
milled to admit the Dani Fleet into his Ports, and ſuffer 
the Troops to land without Moleftation, 


Upon this, Stoa, having equipped a Fleet of three Sweyn lands 
hundred Bail, kan del in Cormwal! with a numerous Army, gl, 


and meeting with no oppoſition, matched directly to Exe- 


tw. As this City was in no appreherifion of an Attack, Huntingd. 


he eaſily became maſter of it, and Hg. the Inhabitants 
to the Sword, "reduced it to Aſhes. This firſt exploit 5. 
was followed by ſeveral others, no leſs fatal to England. * 
Where-ever Sweyn carried his Arms, revenge and not con- 


(1) Though not one of 'our Englifb Hiſtorians have mentioned on whom or for what this War was made, Jabs Fordunin the Set Hiſtory gives this 


Account of it: Ethelred havin large Sums to the Danes, ſent to Malcolm Prince of Cumber | | 
which he refutes = and a — — bound to make War with the reft of the Kingdom; When required, E 
tence he favoured the Danes + but preſently after the two Princes firuck up a Peace, and became Friends. 

(2) All Hiſtorians agree in ſaying that it was done by the Advice of the Mittena- Camot, or Council ———— à Rege & Proceribus ( 
Sax. Anm.——— habits Concilio cum regni ſui Primatibus S. Deneim, p. 164. Hoved, p. 


land, under Gryme King of Scotland, to pay his Share ; 
72 invaded his Country, on pre- 
alſo S. Dune lm. p. 75 80. 
tan) decretum eſt. 

429 Conſilio Primatum ſuorum M, Wet. p. 86. 


(3) For the Payment of this Money every Hide of Land was tuxed yearly Twelve-pence, A Hide of Land is ſuch a quantity of Land as may be ployghed 


gedy 3 acted on the thirteenth of Remarks en 
Neavember 1002 (8), was very like the Maſſacre of the Ro- „ Maſ- 


ith Bede reckons i h as will maintain a Family. Some ſay it was an hundred Acres, others, that it contained no certain 
— Pe n ud by Hides of Land is very pv mention being made of it in the Laws of Ina, Danegeld was the 
urſt Land-Tax in England, It was afterwards called Hidagium, which Name remained afterwards upon all Taxes and Subfidics impoſed on Lands, The 
Normans called theſe ſometimes Taxes, ſometimes T „und Aeris & Subtdia." The Saxon Kings before this had their Levies of Money and Porſora/ 
Services, towards the building and repairing Cities, es, Bridges, ＋ Expeditions, Ce. which from the Word Bore, that is, repair, were termed 
bbote, Brięboce, Kegel, &c. eld was releaſed by Edevord the Confeſſor, but levied again by Wlan I. and II. Then it was releaſed again 
by Henry I. and finally by King Stephen, This antient Tax probably might be a Precedent for our Land- Tax for three or four ings in the Pound, 
when firft ted, See Leg. Kd. Confeſ. c. 12. | $ «XS Wo, 
(4) In oh Flgiva. J. Dre. . Sbe was called ſrom ber extraordinary Beauty, The Pearl of Norinandy, Ren. Higd. l. 6. Huniingd. I. 6. 
(5) Huntingdn ſays, that he himſelf, when a Child, heard it from certain old Men, that by the King Command Letters were privately diſpatched all 
over England, io make away the Danes in one 8 Saxon Annals dd; it was becauſe the King was told the Danes detigned to deprive him and bis 
of their Lives, and to ſeize the Kingdom. MIL. | ; e ob 
(6) 4 27 SY Ay Cong 8 were plac'd in Holes in the Earth, as 8 Waſtes, and they had their Breaſts torn off by 
Maſtiff Dogs. See Fob, Walling. p. 547. Edit. Gale, M. , Es the 8 > by Whole of Barbatity on Huna, General of the King's Forces, 
f his evil , ey ueftions the Truth of it, p. 134. Note (m 2 4 * : 
0) — I. — He is — — deen married to dk Dane of great " By and Wealth, who * ſettled for ſong time in Eng/and, 
leng. She wass Chriſtian, and had been u great Taftrument in making Peace between the E and Danes, Mar, Web p 392 


bis Name was Pa 


queſt 
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Kingdom was always expoſed, ſince there was no ſoreſee - into the Country, where they committed terrible Ravages, 
ing where the Pyrates would land, There was but one £Ethelred, being without an Army, and unable to ſtop their Ethe! 
ay to remedy this Inconvenience, which was, to keep a -Progrels, Was perſuaded by ric Archbili6p Center . 
Fleet at dea ſtrong enough to engage the Danes, before they bury (), to give them a large Sum to be tid of chem (y). Morg. 
diſembarked, their Troops. But a time of Minority was Perhaps he would have ated wiſer, if in Imitation of . 
not very, proper to take ſuch a Precaution. rad and Edgar, he had laid out the Money in ſortify ing 
In this manner paſſed the firſt ten Years of this Reign. the Kingdom againſt their Inſults; ' However this'be; the 
It would be, needleſs to deſcribe at length the Ravages  Archbiſhop's'Adyice was deem'd afterwatds very" fatal to 
* committed by the Danes during that Time. It is eaſy to England. The Preſent given to this Band ſet ved only to 
fs 5 imaging the whole Kingdom was à Scene of Murders, allure others, who being no leſs greedy of Money, thought 
ö Conflagrations, Plunderings, and other Devaſtations, they had an equal Right to make advantage of the Weak- 
0 which, after- ſome ſhort Intermiſſions, were continually» neſs of the Engliſo. . DE 
renewed... ... * dich Two Years after, another of their Fleets ſailing up the 9 ;. 
933 Duting theſe Troubles, .£/fric, Duke of Mercia, one of Humber, the Pyrates landed on the north Side, and ravag'd le, b. 
The Death the beſt Supports of his Country, died in 983. His little in a mercileſs manner all that belong'd to the Engliſh in — * 
e = Regard. for the Monks aſter Edgar's Death, was, probably thoſe Quarters, Ethelred ſent an Army againſt them, un- 1 
Mercia, the Reaſon, of their reporting among their Votaries, that der the Command of three Earls, Frena, Frithegis, and 
Sax. Ann. be was eaten up of Lice, Alſrie his Son ſucceeded Ceodwin. But the Generals, having led their Forces in 
Hoved. Wh: 7, Sight of their Enemies, were the firſt that turned their 
984. The next Year, Ethelwolg Biſhop of Winchefter, one of Backs, and by their ſhameful Cowardice” occaſioned the 
Death of Dunſtan's Confidents, and a great Friend of the Monks, Loſß of the Army. The King had imprudently truſted | 
Ethelwold geparted alſo this Liſe. He is ſaid to have founded a dozen theſe three Lords with his Troops, who, being of Daniſh 
Wide, Monaſteries,, If that be true, he was no doubt, aflifted Extraction, were ſuſpected of Treachery. 
by the Liberality of the two former Kings, with whom +- How great ſoever the Miſeries iuflicted hitherto on Eng- 994. 
he was in great Favour (1). land by theſe Foreigners might be, it is certain, they were Sweyn and 
Mrmrtery gen The Credit of the Monks declined very much in the nothing in compariſon of what ſollowed. Stucyn King of — 
ro decoy. Reign of. Ethelred, as well by. reaſon of the frequent In- Denmark, and Olaus (39 King of Norway, allured by the 
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land, 
4 vaſions of the Danes, as becauſe the People, full of their good Succeſs of their Subjects in England, wanted to ſhare 
. Misfortunes, were regardleſs of every thing elſe. Nay, in the Spoil brought from thence every Year. To that 
Wh 4s 


1 


— — 


they began to miſtruſt the Sanctity of the Monks, not be- purpoſe, fitting out a numerous Fleet, they enter'd the 
ing able to forbear wondering, that Men who had obtained Thames, and landed their Troops near London. They 8. Dunetm, 


from Heaven ſo many Miracles on their owg. private made ſeveral Attempts $o þecoipe Maſters of the City, 1 Malmb, 
F Neſiſtunce ey; impgingd, © 
them 


. ” — 
- - bd — - 
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Account, child mot hy their Merits and Prayc rg ſecure the but meeting with a braifg J 
Kingdom from the Calamities it was inceſſantly expoſed to. retired. 7 o make n{elves amends for the time ſpent 
On the-other hand, as their Credit with the former Kings in vain before London, they went and plundered Kent, 
had helped to acquire them a great Reputation, ſo this Hampſhire, and Suſſex, threatening to lay waſte the whole 
King's Diſinclination to them turned greatly to their Pre- Kingdom. | £thelred, who had no more Conduct than Cou- Ethelrea 
judice. £thelred, whoſe Thoughts were not taken up with rage, not knowing how to put a Stop to theſe Ravages, 2 
Religion, put the Monks and other Eccleia/ticks upon a had recourſe to the fame Means made uſe of before on a , — 
level with the reſt of his Subjects. He gave a convin- like Occaſion. He. bound himſelf by a Treaty to pay a 
cing Proof how little he regarded the Clergy, in a diffe- certain dum of Money (9) within ſuch a Tune, on con- 
86. Fence between him and the Biſhop of Rochfter. The dition they left his eee and departed the 
9 Biſhop having haughtily refuſed do comply with ſome De- Kingdom. W hereupon, the two foreign Kings cauſed all : 
Malmſb. mand of the King's, ke ordered the Soldiers to lay wafte Hoſtilities to ceaſe, and retired to Southampton, Shortly Olais tur: 
Knighton. the Lands belonging to the Cathedral dedicated to St. An- after the King of Nerway paid a viſit to Ethelred (10), who ©" 
drew (2). In vain did the Biſhop threaten him with Ven- perſuaded him to be baptized, and ſtood himſelf Godfather. 
geance from the Apoſtle, and cauſe Archbiſhop Dunſtan to At his Departure, Olaiis obliged himſelf by Oath never to 
interpoſe in his Quarrel; Ethelred lighted both, nor could infeſt England more, and performed bis Promiſe. oY 
be appeaſed but by Money (3). - Dunſtan, diſpleaſed to the It would have been happy for the Engliſb, if Stumm, le, 
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f higheſt degree at this Behaviour, denounced upon the King who departed at the fame time, would have followed his — bone. 
1 1 and his Council the Judgments of God, 2 to fall on Example. F or they would have eſcaped all thoſe Calami- 
1 Dunlan their Heads, for preſuming to lay ſacrilegious Hands on the ties, that Prince afterwards brought on the Land,” When 
1 hoes bis Church's Property; but he was not heard. His Credit he- failed for Denmark, he left a Fleet at Jau 1 to * 
155 redic, was ſunk fo low, that hardly was he known to be alive, ſo keep the Englyb in uwe, and oblige them to-perform the.” *-- 
...- Dea careful were the new Miniſters to depreſs him. He died Articles of the Treaty.” "After his Departure, e Admiral. © -. 
3 Sax. Ann. quickly after in the Year 988; not ſo much of old Age, as very earneſtiy preſſeſſ che Payment of the Money, Baut, s 
1 51 of Grief and Vexation to fee himſelf no longer diftinguiſh- there was no haſte made te Pomply with his Demands, ke 
IP ed as formerly. | took their Delay ſor 4 I, and feſolted da mem 
55 Oſwald Ofwald Archbiſhop of Yor+ ſoon followed him. He was the War. Mean Wwhil," to decetye the Vigihnce-of the 997. 
1 Suat his particular Friend, and one of the three Prelates that Engliſh, be ſet fail, 2 if he deſigned for Denen ; but on . Ke, 
. 1 verned the Church during the Reign of Edgar. The a ſudden he unenpestediy enter ' d che Servern, and after de- 4 un, 
# Sax · Ann» Death of theſe Patrons of the Monks, a contagious Diftem- firoying the 6f the F/21þ with Fire and Sword, 
% per (4), which ſwept away multitudes, and moreover the crofs'd the River ani petietrated into Detſet/bire 8 1), Where 
wr continual Invaſions of the Danes, put an end to the Quar- be committed the fine Ravages. All the Forces that 998. 
ny 


rel between the ſecular and regular Clergy, in fuch man- could be brought aunt the es were as ſoon deſeated — 
ner, that it was never more heard of. 1 as levied. © They facked whole Counnies, it being impol- und. 
991. After the Danes had pillaged the Coaſts of England ten ſible to oppoſe them. At aft, Ending nothing more to. 
Ide Danes Years together, they gave over their Ravages for about two plunder in thoſe =_ they put td Sea again, and landed 
. Years. This Intermiſſion put the Zngli/h in hopes, their in Kent (12). The Inhabitants, by endeavouring to make 
Enemies having turn'd their Thoughts to ſome other Coun-' fome Reſiſtance, only increaſed the E 2 1 their Enemies, 
try, would ſor the ſuture leave them in quiet. But theſe who treated them with the utmoſt Bartarity, To com- 
2 Hopes were ſhort-liv'd. In 991, Fuftin and Guthmund, pleat their Misfortunes, a Fleet equipp'd by Ethelred to en- 
<. Ponelm. two Daniſh Captains, landed a great Body of Troops at gage them at Sea,” was render d uſelefs' by the Diflenfions. . 
Gipfwich (5). Whilſt they were buſy in plundering, and Unskilfulneſs of the Commanders, In this melancholy 999. 
Brithnoth, Duke of Eofl- Anglia, advanced towards them, Situation, England would have irretrievably periſhed, if of 
in expectation to ſurprize them, but found them too well the Danes by a lucky and unexpected Accident had not 2.17 
prepared. He was overthrown, and his Defeat expoſed the been called to the Aſſiſtance of Richard II, Duke of Nor- Sax. Ans. 
adjacent Country to greater Devaſtations. The victorious mandy, whom the King of France would haye diſpollelled, 
Danes having nothing more to fear, penetrated ſtill farther of his Dominions. Ethelr;d took this Opportunity % 0 


> IF 


wool ˙ ˙e—-.mmm—Q— 


* » wag. 


(1) He had the King's Purſe at Command, beſideg thoſe of moſt other People, who then looked upon; ſuch Works as meritorious,” Tyr. pez. 

(2) He firſt laid Siege to Rochefter, but not being able to take it, be waſted the Lands of the Cathedral, Aaimſb, S. Dunelm, | | * 

(3) One hundred Pounds. Knighton, p. 2314. Mal. p. 62. | | | 1 

(4) A bloody Flux. S. Dunelim, p. 161.  Inguipb, p. 55. : FE | | . 472%, SE 4h. Ha | 

(5) Ipfeeich in Suffolk, wherein are twelve Pariſh- Churches, with the Ruins of fix or ſeyen religious Houſes. In Camden Time it bad fourteen, ' As 
for the Antiquity, we find no mention of it before this Dani Invaſion. | ; Ky 29] | * 

(6) And ow Dukes Ethelward and Alfric,' and the reſt of the Nobility, S. Dune/m, p. 162. Chron, Mailra, p. 153. | 

(7) Ten thouſand Pounds, Sax, Ann. 991. R Wo! * 5 

(8) Some pretend Olaus or Olapb was the ſame with Anlaff mentioned in the Reigns of Edmund and Edred, But beſides that ohe was King of Wor x4 
which can't be ſaid of the other, Anlaff muſt have been excreding old, fince ſeventy Years before he was a General. Hiſtorians, not carefully iftingurmng 


the Princes that were called Anlaff or Olaf, made Selden jay, it was a Name that bred great Coufufion in the £ng% Hiſtory, 
(9) Sixteen thouſand Pounds. Sax, Ann, 994. | | p a _ 


(10) At Andover in Hampſbire, Sax, Ann. 5 — 85 i 
(121) As alſo into Devon and Samer ſerſpire. See Sax, Ann, Brompt, p. 982. ' _— ; (46 RD 
(12) They went up the Medxvay o Rocheſter, Sax, Ann, * a , | ba] : 
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RF als Damberland, but for what reaſon is unknown (i). deſtroying the Danes by a general Maſſacre. To execute Maſacre of 
After that, he returned to London, where he kept his uſual this Project, orders were ſent fo 7 u. (5) throughout he Dan. 
1000. ]ꝙ⁰f e ity by 4; ED the Kingdom, that in one day all the Danes were flain Huntingd. 
The Quiet £thelred enjoyed wazof no long Continuance ; with ſuch implacable Fury and Cruelty, that the particu- S. Dunelm, 
100. (he Dants ſtaying in Nermandy no longer than was neceſ- lars cannot be read without Hortor (6). Sweyr's Sifter 6 
* ſary to put the Young Duke out of Danger, returned into who was married to an Engliſb Lord, having at firſt been 
1 England. Cornwall felt the firſt Effects of their Fury; then ſpared, Ethelred was fo barbarous as to cauſe her Children 
Huntined: entering gen, they became Maſters of Exeter. The Con- to be murdered in her preſence, and then her Head to be 
. Dunelm ſiernation of the Engli was ſo great, that they made but cut off, - This Princeſs, who met her death with an he- 
a faint reſiſtance. hether Ethelred was betrayed by his roic Conſtancy, was ſeverely revenged ſhortly after. 
Generals, or the long Peace enjoyed by the Engizh during This bloody Tragedy, ated on the thirteenth of Remark: en 
the foregoing  Reigns,. had enervated their Courage, they November 1002 (3), was very like the Maſſacre of the Ro- 7 we Maſ- 
were conllantly vanquiſh'd. The King himſelf was ſeized mans by the Britons under Boadicta ; not only the ſame 8 
- with ſuch Terror that he durſt not venture to be preſent Barbarities, but the ſame conſequences alſo attended both. 
in the Battels for fear, of falling into the hands of the Danes, The Englyh, as the old Britons, were ſo far from throw- 
who probably would have ſhown him no favour. In fine, ing off their Yoke by this wicked Expedient, that it fer- 
the Danes, ever victorious, got poſſeſſion of the Ile of ved only to make it more heavy and inſupportable. 
Wight, Hampſhire, and Dorſetſhire, where they had their "Though Hiſtorians afſure us, all the Danes in England 
Magazines. From hence they made continual Incurſions were maſſacred on this occaſion, it is hard to conceive 
into the neighbouring Counties, without any one daring to bow this could be effected in Northumberland and Ea/t- 
i- eite, oppoſe them. England was then in a deplorable Condi- Anglia, where the Danes were moſt powerful, Was it 
% Crndition tion. The ſouthern Counties were. perpetually ravag'd by poffible they ſhould ſtand ſtill and ſuffer their Throats to 
I England the foreign Dunes, and the northern People by the ſame be cut, without making any reſiſtance worth notice? 
Nation, whom the Engliſb could not but look upon as This conſideration makes me apt to believe, that by all 
their Enemies. For, they not only refuſed to fight a- the Danes, we are to underſtand only thoſe, lately ſettled 
gainſt the Foreigners, whom they till conſidered as their in England, and diſperſed in Wiſſex and Mercia. 
Countrymen, but joining with them, even helped to de- Ethelred was perſuaded, this bloody Maſſacree of ſo ma- Ethelred's 
ſtroy a Country they ought to have defended with all their ny Thouſands, would procure him ſome Repoſe. He J vie. 
power, ſince it was become their own. In this ex- could not imagine, the Danes would ever think of an 
tremity, Ethelred, who had no reſolution, was far from future Invaſions. At leaſt, he hoped, in caſe the defire 
imitating the Firmnefs of his Anceſtors, who in like cir- of aig way | their Brethren ſhould bring them to England 
$:x, Ann. cumſtances, were never daunted by Misſortunes. This again, the Engl would ſee the neceſſity of ſhedding the 
timorous Prince, ſeeing no other way to avoid the till laſt drop of their Blood to prevent falling into the hands 
greater miſeries the ation was threatned with, yielded of their incenſed Enemies. He relied moreover on the 
1002. at laſt to pay the Danes thirty thouſand Pounds (2). This Affiſtance of his Brother- in- law the Duke of Normandy, a 
0-igin of Sum, which in thoſe Days was very conſiderable, was levi- powerful Prince, intereſted in his Deſence. But ſuch a 
Duuckeld. ed by a Tax, called Danegela, that is, Daniſh Money, or deteſtable Policy rarely produces the intended Effet, or 
Money for the Danes (3). This was the original of that rather, ſeldom fails of ending in the ruin of the Projector. 
famous Tax which afterwards became fo extremely bur= God, who beholds ſuch Tragedies with horror, does not 
thenſome to the Nation, even long after the Danes had often ſuffer them to go unpuniſhed. Of this we have an 
quitted England, But the Clergy and Monks always found inftance in the miſeries that befel Zzhelred and his Subjects, 
means to be exempted. | who were almoſt as guilty as their King, 
The Danes, ſatisfied with this Agreement, ceaſed their  Sweyn received the news of this Maſſicte by ſome Danes * 
{be Danes * * » Sweyn 
11479 home, ravages, and return'd bome. However, abundance of who eſcaped by getting on board a Veſſel ready to ſail for ſolves «pen 
but prey them, perceiving England to be much preferable to Den- Denmark. heir relation of the Cruelties of the Engliſb . 
% kek, mark Nad behind, and lived among the Engliſb. Their to thoſe of his nation, would have been ſufficient to throw Walgag. 
number indeed was not ſo great as to render them very him into teſolutions fatal to England. But when he was ]. walliag, 
formidable, confidering they were diſperſed z but then informed of his Sifter's death, and the barbarous manner 
they were ſupported by their Countrymen of Northumber- of it, he was ſeized with a raging Fury. Every thing 
ib» bebave land, and Eoft- Anglia. Beſides, the Engii/h dreaded nothing contributing to ſtir him up to revenge, he ſolemnly ſwore 
en. ſo much as the renewal of the war, which made the Danes he would never reſt till he had ſatisſaction for ſo bloody an 
very inſolent. They did what they pleaſed, without any Outrage, It was not therefore with intent to plunder, that 
controul, The Engliſh, diſpirited by their paſt Calamities, he made a ſecond expedition into England, but to de- 
were afraid, on the leaſt Occaſion, of drawing into the ſtroy the whole Country with Fire and Sword. However, 
Kingdom . freſh Armies of Foreigners. Thus whilſt the as he did not doubt but Ethelred had taken all poſſible pre- 
Danes abounding in wealth and eaſe, paſſed their Time cautions to oppoſe his Entrance, he would not fail without 
agreeably, the Egli were-forc'd to labour and toil inceſ- being ſure © beforehand of a place where he might ſafely 
— — ſantly, to ſatisfy the Avarice of their new Maſters. In land his Troops. Cormoall was then governed by Earl 
J. Walling, {bort, the whole Kingdom ſtood in ſuch fear of the Dares, Hugh; a Norman, whom the Queen had placed in that 
ar: thence that they had always the appellation of Lord-Danes. The poſt as a Man the King might perfectly conhde in. To 
noch gag Word it ſelf, as well as the Meaning, was altered a Hittle this Governor $weyn diſpatched a truſty Meſſenger, to 
after. At this day, in ſome parts of England # rieb jule endeavour to gain him to his Intereſt, by the offer of a 
Man that takes upon him, is by way of derifion called a great Reward, ' Flugs yielding to the Temptation, pro- 
Lurdane. But notwithſtanding this alteration; the traces mmiſed to admit the Dans Fleet into his Ports, and ſuffer 
of its original ſignification are ſtill viſible in the word. the Troops to land without Moleſtation, 
Ethelred Elgiva, Ethelrid's Queen, dying, whilſt the Danes Upon this, Sn, having equipped a Fleet of three Sweyn lands 
% Em- were thus infolently 2 in Fal, the King hundred Sail, Aided in Cornwall with a numerous Army, “ 8 
„A demanded Emma (4), Sifter of Richard II, Dube of Ner- and meeting With no oppoſition, nutched direQly to Exe- Pfeter. 
Huntngs, mandy, in marriage. His ſuit being granted,” and the Y#. As this City was in no apprehenſion of an Attack, Huntingd. 
* Marriage conſummated, he thought Hianſelf out of danger, he eaſily became maſter of it, and putting the Inhabicants 
Tg. depending upon the aſſiſtance of the, Duke his Brother-in- to the Sword, reduced it to Aſlics. This firſt exploit S. Dunelm, 
Law, when. there ſhould be Occaſion, ©/T his expedtation was followed by ſeveral others, no leſs fatal to England, Prompt. 
inſpired him with the barbarous and furious” reſolution 'of Where-ever Stem carried his Arms, fevenge and not con- 
) | lifþ Hiftori ve mentioned on w or for w i x Jabs Fordua | 
n e Boe 2c nl yr wy ͤ rs gp ng 
which he refuſed to do, and afferting he was only bound'to make War with the reft of the Kingdom, When requized, Fibered invaded his Country, on pre- 
tence he favoured the Danes 2 but preſently after the two Princes firuck up a Peace, and became Friends. Ste alfo S. Dreh. p. 79, $0. 
(2) All Hiſtorians agree in ſaying that it was done by the Advice of the Mittena - Gemot, or Council ——» à Rege & Proceribus (Mittas) decretum eſt. 
Sax. Ann.———habito Concilio cum regni ſui Primatibus . Dunein, p. 164+ Hoved, p. 4:4———Confilis Primatum ſuorum M, ft. p. 386. 
03) For the Pay ment of this Money every Hide of Land was taxed yearly Twelve-pence, A Hide of Land is ſuch a quantity of Land as may be ployghed 
with one Plough ina Year, Bede reckons it as much as will maintain a Family. Some ſay jt was an hundred Acres, others, that it contained no certain 
Number of Acres. The Diſtributtom of "England by Hide: of Land is very ancient, mention being made 'of it in the Laws of Ina, Deanegeld was the 
urſt Land-Tax in England, It wavefterwards called Hidugium, which Name remiined afterwards upon all Taxes and Subfidics impoſed on Lands, The 
Normans called theſe ſometimes Taxes, ſometimes Tallages, and Auxitia & Subfidia. The Saxon Kings before this had their Levies of Money and Perſora/ 
Services, towards the building and repairing Cities, Caſtles, Bridges, Military Expeditions, Cc. which from the Word Hate, that is, repair, were terme 
Burgbbote, Brigbete, Heregeld, we. Duinegeld was relenſed by Edvard the Conf: „ but levicd again by in I. and II. Then it was releaſed again 
by Any I. and finally by King Stephen. This antient Tax probabiy might be. a Precedent for our Lasd- Tax for three or four Shillings in the Pound, 


rt granted. See Leg, Edw. Confeſ. c. 12. 1 | 
(4) In Saxon, gion. J. Dre. pi 164- She was called from ber extraordinary Beauty, The Pear! of Nortnandy, Ren. Higd: I. 6. Huntingd. 1. 6. 
Conitiand Letters were privately diſpatched 211 


(5) Huntinga-a ſays, that be himſelf, when a Child, heard it from certain od Men, that by the King's 
over England, o make away the Dunes in one Night. The Saxon Annals udd, it wis betauſe rhe King was told the Danes defigned to deprive him and b.; 
Nobles of their Lives, and to ſeize the Kingdom. MII. wth | * 8 ; 
(6) Among other Cruelties, the Denis Women were plac'd in Holes in the Earth, as — * their Waſtes, and the had their Breafts torn off by 
Maſtiff Dogs, See Fob, Walling. p. 547. Edit. Gale, M. Weſt, lays the Odin of this whole Scene of Barbatity on Huna, General of the King's Forces, 
one of his evil Counſellors, p. 391. £rady queſtions the Truth of it, p. pe Fen Os K 
(7) Her Name was Guilda ; ſhe 4s ſaid to have been married to a-nuble Hung of great Power and Wealth, who 4 4 ſettled for forms time in £1g/and, 


bis Name was Paleng, She was Chriftian, and had been à great Tnftrument in making Peice between the Danes, Mai, Be. p. 392: ' 
($) On the Feaſt of St, 2 upon a Sunday, Malling f. ibid. a hy n N ; f 
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120 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


eſt being tis chief Aim, he deſtroyed all with Fire and 
word. owards the end of the Summer, being inform- 
ed Alfric, Duke of Mercia, was advancing with a pow- 
erful Army (1) to give him Battle, he reſolved to meet 
him. Ethelred ated very unadviſedly in giving the Com- 
mand of his Army to this Lord, whom he had formerly 


baniſh'd the Kingdom out of mere Caprice, and whole . 
Sax. Ann, Son's Eyes he had ordered to be put out (2). The Re- 


membrance of this Injury being ſtill freſh in the Duke's 

Mind, he was pleaſed with having ſo fair an Opportunity 

to revenge it, As ſoon as he was in ſight of the Enemy, 

he ſeigned himſelf ſick on a ſudden, and pretending be 

was unable to fight in his preſent Condition, ordered a 

Retreat, which he took care to make with ſo much Con- 

fuſion, that the Danes very eaſily routed his Army. After 

this Victory, Sweyn took ſeveral Towns (3), with an im- 

menſe Booty. But, as he had no deſign to keep them, 

Sweyn re- he ſet them on fire, and went and paſſed the Winter in 
cc 

The Calm Eng enjoyed upon Sweyn's Departure, 

TS laſted not long. In the lowing Spring he landed in 

Norwich and Eaft- Anglia, and taking Norwich, burnt the whole Town 

| hay om to the ground, U/fZetel, Governor of E£aft- Anglia, unable 

oe agg to reſiſt him, gave him a great Sum of Money, to pre- 

Huntingd. vent his doing any further Miſchief (4). But upon Receipt 

Þ of the Money, Steyn breaks the Treaty, and takes Ther- 

2 ferd by Surprize, a Town then of great Note, and ſerved 

it as he had done Norwich, Incens'd at this Breach of 

Faith, Ul/#etel levied ſome Troops with wonderful Expe- 

dition, and poſted himſelf between the Daniſh Army and 

Fleet. Sweyn perceiving he intended to cut off his Retreat 

to his Ships, marched back to give him Battle, before he 

ſhould be reinforced with more Troops. He found the 

Engliſh very advantageouſly encamp'd, expeCting him with 

a Reſolution to ſtand their ground, and exert their utmoſt in 

Defence of their Goods and Chattels, which their Enemies 

Defeats the were carrying away before their face. The ill Fortune of 


— of na, the Engliſb was come to that height, that it was almoſt im- 
1004. ** poſſible they ſhould ſo much as once get the Advantage. 


The Danes obtained a ſignal Victory, though not without 

great Loſs on their ſide. They even own'd they were ne- 

ver in more danger of being defeated (3). Ulfietel, though 

of Daniſh Race, was the ſaithfulleſt as well as the braveſt 

of all Ethelred's Subjects, and did him the moſt Service. But 

it was not ſo with the other Lords. All the Hiſtorians 

Ethelred be- agree, Ethelred was betray'd by all that approach'd him. 

trayed on all Sqyyeyn had his Spies, not only in his Court, but in his very 

— Council, The Great Men, for the moſt part, were brib'd, 

or at leaſt there was ſcarce one that ſerv'd the King hear- 

tily, by reaſon of their little Efteem for him. Whatever 

Councils were held to conſider of Ways and Means to reſiſt 

the Danes, the Diſſenſions between the Nebles, too common 

in the Courts of Princes ſo little reſpected, prevented them 

from coming to any Reſolution, or putting what was reſol- 

ved in Execution. The Avarice of the Clergy, and par- 

ticularly of the Monks, very much helped to increaſe the 

Diſorder. Notwithſtanding their great Riches, they refu- 

ſed to contribute their Quota in Defence of the Kingdom, 

pleading their Privileges and Immunities, as if they had no 

Share at all in the Danger. It is no wonder therefore the 

Danes obtain'd ſo many Victories in a Country ſo ill de- 

ſended by them, who were ſo much concern'd for it's Pre- 

1005. ſervation, The Famine that happen'd ſoon after, would 

Famine in have compleated the Misfortunes of the Engliſb, had it not 

England, accidentally proved the Occaſion of Sweyn's returning to 
1 * Denmark for want of Subſiſtance in England. 

— Upon the Retreat of the Danes, and ceaſing of the Fa- 

Sax. Ann. mine, the Engliſb began to entertain Hopes of enjoying 

erg Snag ſome Tranquillity, when they ſaw another Daniſb Fleet 

Sax, Ann, arrive at Sandwich in Kent, Ethelred immediately levied 

an Army (6) to give the new Invaders Battle : But, after 

committing ſome Ravages, they retired to the Iſle of Tha- 

net, where it was not poſſible to attack them. They knew 

the Engliſb Army, conſiſting only of Volunteers who ſerv'd 

at their own Expence, would ſoon disband themſelves, as 

it actually happened. Winter coming on, the Engliſh re- 

turned to their Homes, it not being in the Power of the 


. (1) Which was drawn up in Vilhſbire and Hampſhire, Sax, Ann, Huntingd, p. 360. 
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King to keep them any longer 3 ben the Dauner 
iſſuing from their Retreat, rene wid their Ravages im Kent (7) 
and the neighbouring Counties, well aſſured they ſhould 
meet with no Oppoſition. © Ethelred ſaw no other [Courſe 
to ſtop the Progreis of a Miſchief that threatned the. whole 
Kingdom, but to give them the Sum of thirty thoufand 
Pounds, with which they were very well ſatisfied. 

T he King, being freed from this Incumbrance, celebra- . 
ted the Wedding of one of his Daughters with Zdric ſir- — 
named Stream (8), a very powerful Lord, whom he had juſt — 
made Duke of Mercia, If hitherto Etbelred had lived in Eric, b, 
continual Feats and Troubles, it was nothing in compari- 7; aim. 
ſon of the Misfortunes he drew on- himſelf by this fatal Malmſs. 
Marriage. He had inconſiderately taken into his Family a * og 
T raitor. fold to the Danes, who never, failed on all Occaſi- M. wet” 
ons to betray the King and Kingdom to the Foreigners. N 

Hardly was a Year paſſed ſince the laſt Treaty with the 10 2 
Danes, when they demanded. the ſame Sum again (9), pre- Rthelred , 
tending it to be a yearly Tribute due by Contract from gt 
Ethelred, This Demand was accompanied with Threats — 
of deſtroying the whole Kingdom with Fire and Sword, if — 
the Money was not immediately paid. This new Preten- S. Duneln. 
ſion of the Danes convincing the King and his Council, Nong. 
there was no Poſſibility of ever contenting their inſatiable 
Avarice, it was judged the Money would be better laid out 
in equipping a Fleet capable of defending the Kingdom from 
their Incurſions. Neceſſity made them put this Reſolution 
ſo ſpeedily in practice, that quickly after the King had a 
Fleet well mann'd and vietuall'd (10), the Command where- 
of was given to Brithric, Brother 'of Adric Stream, Duke 
of Mercia, Theſe Meaſures obliged the Danes to retire for 
fear of being forced to a Sea-Engagement, which their Ships 
were not ſo fit for as thoſe of the £nglifb (11). | 

The firſt thing Brithric did, after his being made Admi- 25, Fi 
ral, was to uſe all his Intereſt to ruin Ulnoth, a Lord of di- comes i . 
ſtinguiſhed Quality (12), but his Enemy. He accuſed him **:- 
to the King of I know not what Crimes, of which Ulnoth *** An. 
did not think fit to purge himſelf by a publick Trial, be- 
ing ſenſible his Condemnation was already concerted. - He 
reſolved therefore upon a voluntary Exile, to skreen 
himſelf from this Perſecution ; and perſuaded nine 
tains (13) to follow him with their Ships. Aſter which he 
infeſted the Engliſh Coaſts, and did as much miſchief as 
the Danes, Briibric, enraged at his Enemy's Eſcape, and 
his daring to brave him thus, put to Sea with eighty Sail to 
give him chace, and endeavour to ſeize him alive or dead. 

ut he met With ſo violent a Storm, that the greateſt part 
of his Ships were loſt, or fell into the Hands of Ulnzth. 
T bus this great Fleet, which could not be fitted out with- 
out a prodigious Expence, was render'd unſerviceable by 
the Admiral's Paſſion. The Loſs became ſtill more irre- 
trievable, by the Diſſenſion among the Sea - Officers; ſeve- 
ral of whom went and join'd Linotb. + 

In the mean time, Danes took advantage of theſe 1009 
Diſorders. The next Spring two of their Fleets arrived 73. Dan 
in England, one in Egf- Anglia under Turkil, another in 27e # 
the Iſſe of Thanet under Heming and Anlaff. Theſe Lead- $7 
ers joining their Forces in Kent, plundertd the Country, Sax. Au. 
and then laid ſiege to Canterbury. The City would have Huotingd. 
infallibly fallen into the hands of the Daus, if the Inhabi- Bure 
tants had not purchaſed a Peace with a large Sum of 
Money (44). rt it | 

Whilſt the Danes were pillaging Kent, Ethelred drew an Ethelred 
Army together to oppoſe their Ravages. As ſoon as he levie: an 
was ready, he poſted himſelſ between them and their % 
Ships to prevent their r carrying off their 
Booty. Probably, + he would have executed his Pro- 
ject, and perhaps gained ſome further conſiderable Advan- 
tage, conſidering the | Superiority of his Forces, if Edric 
had not found to bring off the Danes. The T raitor | 
perceiving their danger, repreſented to the King, his Father- 
in-law, that it would be more advantageous to let them re- 
tire than hazard a Battle, which might prove fatal to him. 47 ſufer: tb: 
This pernicious Advice made ſuch Impreſſion on the King, Danny fe? 
that he ſuffered them to mareh by, With all their Plunder, 71.11, f. 


1007. 


Hoved. 


unmoleſted. But inſtead of failing for Denmark, as twas di advice 


expected, they threw themſelves into the Iſle of T hanet ; from 


(2) Though the Annals tell us not the Reaſon, Malmſbury ſays it was for his Father's Perfidiouſnels, who had revolted ſeveral times. 


(3) Particularly Wilton and Sarum, Sax. Ann, 
(4) But before that 


conſilium iniit cum Proceribus in Orientalibus Anglis, quibus optimum viſum eſt Sax. An. 


(5) The Saxon Annals tell us, the Fight was very ſharp, and ended in a great Slaughter on both Sides, wherein abundaace of the Engliſh Nability were 
Kill'd, But if all the Engliſh Forces had been there, the Danes had never reach'd their Ships, Anno 1004, > N IS. 4. 


(6) Conſiſting of the Militia of Weſſex and Mercia, Sax. Ann 


(7) This was about Chriſtmas ; they plundered [not Kent] but Hampſbire and Berkſhire, as far as Reading, and buxnt IV alling ford. | See Sax, Aon. Hun- 


tingd, p. 360. S. Dunelm. p- 166. 


(8) Camden ſays, Streon ſignifies the Acquirer, and therefore it was not a Proper, but a Sirname only. Rapin. 


9) Which was paid them. Sax, Ann, 


(10) Which was ftation'd at Sandwich, . Sax, Ann, Huntingd. p. 360. S. Pope ba. p. 166 


11) The Saxon Annals tell us, this was the largeſt and beſt Fleet England had ever ſeen. | It was built after this manner all over #ag/and 5. every hun- 
ared and thirty Hides of Land were obliged to find one Ship, and every eight Hides a Helmet and Breaft-Plare, An. MVIII, Mix. It muſt be oblerv'd 
that the Hanali tell us, the ſeveral Sums paid to the Danes, as well as this Tax for building a Fleet, were all levied with the joint Conſent of the King and 


bis Great Council, or Wittena-Gemoet, 


14) The Saxon Annals, and the reſt of the Hiſtorians ſay twenty. See Hurting. p. 360, C. Dunelm. p. 166+ | rah 3 
a 0 Three thouſand Pounds, Sax. Ann, MIX. After they had got theſe three thouſand Pounds, they failed round to the Iſle of Wight, and p'yndered 2 
Sujſex, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire, burning ſeveral Towns. And here it was that Etbelred drew. an Army againſt them, not whilſt they. were ra vag iu 


{1 Thane of Suſſex, Earl Goodwin's Father, Sax, Ann, 


Kent, See Sax, Ann. Huntingd, P. 361. S. Dunelm. P. 167. Brompt, p · 387. 


"whence 


* 


Book V. 


uring the whole Winter, they made incurſions 
1 Counties. They even made leve- 
ral attempts upon London ; but were always repuls'd. 
Mean while, Ulfeetel, Duke of Eaft- Anglia, willing once 
more to try the fortune of a battle in defence of his go- 
vernment, had the misfortune to be overthrown, and by 
his defeat left them maſters of the country, he intended to 
N- Danes yr the Danes wanted Cavalry, by reaſon of the 
nue, fe gifficulty of tranſporting Horſes from Denmark. But as 
thr 1 ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion of Eaf-Anglia, a country 
. 1 abounding with Horſes, they mounted part of their troops, 
%r: f * and by that means extended their conqueſts, Shortly af- 
of ter they ſubdued Eſſex, Middleſex, Hertfordjhire, Bucking- 
— Ann, hamfhire, Oxfardſbire (1), Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, 
Huniined JT untingtenſhire, Northamptonſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, 
— Hampſhire, M iliſbire, and Devonſhire, whilſt Ethelred, 
who had fcarce any thing left, kept himſelf ſhut up in Lon- 
dm, without daring to take the field and ſtop their pro- 
greſs. In all the abovenamed Counties, London and Can- 
1012. terbury were the only places in the King's power. But at 
ng 64% length they attack'd the laſt fo vigorouſly, that they took, 
Cera. plundered and reduced it to aſhes. Elphegus the Arch- 
14 biſhop being taken priſoner, was afterwards murdered by 
theſe Barbarians (a). They proceeded with the ſame cru- 
elty towards the Monks of St. Auguſlins, whom they put 

under a decimation, deſtroying nine parts in ten (3). 
Muney is England being reduced to this deplorable ſtate, all the 
ja tles. great Men of the kingdom aſſembled at London with the 
King, to conſult upon a remedy for ſuch violent evils. The 
1g retire, beſt expedient they could find, was to bribe theſe foreigners 
5 pncim- with money to leave the kingdom. I he ſum agreed up- 
on amounted to . pounds way which having recei- 

ved rted wit r 5). 6 

— the retreat of the Danes coſt England dear, 
+ people thought themſelves happy to be thus freed from 


Sweyn ve- 
tir: unto 


Lagland. 


Ukesel 
Iiſcated. 
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their enemies, hoping they ſhould repair by a peace, the 
damages ſuſtained by the war. But they were far from 

ſeeing yet the end of their miſeries. Hardly had they en- 

joyed any quiet, when news came that Steyn (6) was en- 

tered the Humber (7) with a powerful fleet, threatning 

the whole kingdom with deſolation and ruin. As this I #comes 
Prince found the country unprovided with troops, and . f 
unable to defend itſelf, he quickly became maſter of Nor- Courier, 
thumberland, Eaſt- Anglia, in a word, of all the Counties Sk. Ann. 
lying north of Matlimg- Street. But theſe conqueſts not — 
ſatisfying his ambition, he takes hoſtages of all the prin- S. Duncim. 
Cipal towns; and leaving his Son Canute to command M. Weg. 
the newly conquered Counties, he advances ſouthward, 

and on a ſudden lays ſiege to London, where Ethelred was 

ſhut up. Though he was but ill provided with neceſſaries 

to beſiege in form a place of that importance, he imagined 

the citizens would be terrified at his Menaces. But find- 

ing they were not moved by them, he deſiſted from his 
enterprize, and went and ravag'd the weſtern parts of J/:/- 

ſex, where he found no oppoſition to his arms. How- 

ever, as he could not be eaſy whilſt London was out of his 

power, he reſolved to beſiege it once more. But whilſt 

he was preparing for the ſiege with greater precaution than 

before, he had information of Ethelred's departure from 

thence. "This unfortunate Prince ever dreading to fall in- 

to the hands of an enemy he had fo heinouſly injured, and 
perceiving himſelf unſafe at London, retired into Normandy 

with all his family, Whereupon the Londoners being left 

to take care of themſelves, judged it a raſh undertaking 

to maintain alone the rights of a Prince relinquiſhed by 
himſelf, They reſolved therefore to ſubmit to the King 

of Denmark, to whom all the reſt of the kingdom was 

now ſubject. Preſently after the ſurrender of London, 

Steyn was proclaimed King of England without any op- 
poſition, no one perſon in the kingdom daring to diſpute 

his title, 


1 5 


NF 


15. SVE TM King of Denmark, and firſt of the 


King, was an immenſe tax on the kingdom for 

pay ment of the Dani troops who aſſiſted him 

in his conqueſts, No Hiftorian mentions the 
coronation of this Prince. Perhaps he neglected this ſo- 
lemnity, believing it unneceſſary ; or, it may be, matters 
of greater importance afforded him no time to think of 
1014. it, during his ſhort reign of leſs than a year. Some ſay 
1: ds he died u natural death, being choak'd by a rheum. O- 
eech. ters believe he was poiſoned, Whatever was the Cauſe, 


Malmib. 


ite TF= firſt act of Sovereignty exerciſed by the new 


Daniſh Kings in England. 


'tis certain he died ſuddenly, which gave occaſion to 
the legend Writers to fay he was killed with a Club or 
Lance by St. Edmund, formerly King of Eaft- Anglia. 
It is tended, this Saint did it to fave the town, 
where his Body lay buried (8), from being plundered for 
refuſing to pay the tax impoſed by the new King. 
The ſhortneſs of his reign, and perhaps his not being 
crown'd, are the reaſons Hiſtorians, for the moſt part, 
have not reckon'd this Prince in the number of the Kings 
of England. | 


Se 


5. Dunelm. 

M. Wet. 

ETHEL- PON the death of Sun, his Son Canute was 

RED 11, proclaimed King of England by the Danes. But 
1014. the Engliſb recalled Ethelred, promiſing to ſup- 


port him in the throne, againſt all the attempts 

of the Danes, whoſe government was become inſupporta- 
Sa. Ann, ble. Ethelred at firſt was loth to truſt to their promiſes, 
dle, being apprehenſive of a deſign to deliver him into the 
Dane. hands of his enemies. But being encouraged by the good 

reception his Son met with, whom he had ſent before to 
ſound the people's inclinations, he returned to England. 
He was received with great demonſtrations of joy ; and 
his Subjects ſwore allegiance to him again, as if he had 
begun a new reign, his flight being conſidered as a fort 


— — 
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of abdication of the crown. For his part, he promiſed 

to reform whatever was amiſs in the adminiſtration of 

the government before his retreat. The eagerneſs of the 
Engliſh to throw off a foreign yoke, made them flock to 

the King with ſuch zeal and hafte, that he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a powerful army, His firſt ex- 
pedition plainly ſhowed, his misfortunes had made no great 
alteration in him. Inſtead of marching againſt the Danes, , , fl 
he made uſe of his Forces to be reveng'd on the Men of |,, ,z. 
Lindſey (), who had ſome way diſpleaſed him. After he Lindſcy- 
had gratified his paſſion by the chaſtiſement of theſe peo- en. 
ple, he prepared to march and fight the Danes, who little 
expected ſo ſudden a revolution. Though Canute had fot 


3 Oxford being burnt that year by the Daner, all ftudies ceaſed there till the year 134. The. Redburn, 
2 


H ki reenwich, hich place, the Ration of their Shi 
OY Fa Wall, between the Nave of the . Chancel, was this inſcription, This Church wont erefed and dedicated 
St. Alphage, Archdifbop of Canterbury, bere flain by the Danes; brcauſt be would not ranſom bis Life by an unreaſ- 
43H in and afterwards removed to Canterbury, He was 


Greemwich, on the top of the partir 
e the Glory of God, and the Memory 
nable Sum Money, An. 1012, 
ſtands in the Roman 


was firſt buried at 
on the 19th of April. 


brought him vrifaner, And therefore in the old Church of 


honour'sd as a Martyr, and 


(3) Florence of Worcefter ſays, the ers were ſerved in the ſame manner ; ſo that only four Monks, and about eight hundred Laymen were left alive, 
Lambard ſuppoſes there were about forty three thouſand two hundred perſons maſſacred. Peramb. of Kent. a 


(4 Sax. Ann. Hustisgd. p. 361. and Brompton ſay but eight thouſand. 
5) Forty five of their Ships fubmitted to Ethelred, and promiſed 
Ann, Huntingd, 
5 The 
7) He came 
Dury. S. Dunelm. I 
(9) One of the three Divifions of L 


Ne. VII. Vo. I. 


161. ' 
24 Hiſorian have not told us the Reaſon why Seweyn ſtaid away ſo long, as from wp dr 1013, t years. 
to Sandwich, and from thence ſailing to the r 

to 4 . 
| ire, viz, Holland, Kefteven, and Li 
Done: with Horſes, and defigned to join with them in their Ravages. 4s, MX1V, 


to defend the Kingdom, provided he would allow them Viftuals and Cloathes, Sax, 


as Gainſborough. Sax. Ann. Malu- 
„ "The Faxen Arinals tell us, the Men of Lindſey had provided the 
9". | him 


Treat, as 


: 
* 
9 
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* 
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Canute re- 
turnt into 


Tie HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


him all the Danes, and the ſame forces his Father Sweyn 
had conquer'd England with, he did not think fit to 
hazard a battle, On the contrary, before Ethelred was 
advanc'd near enough to oblige him to fight, he led his 


Vol.1, 


affairs fell to decay. Even 


cure (5). 
Canute's expectations daily increaſing by 


IW:fex itſelf was not very ſe- 


theſe {i 
he turn'd his arms againſt thoſe of the N. —— 


Canute {.5, 


Denmark: : : : : a ercians who du; all 
The Reaſon Troops to the ſea- ſide, and embarking them, ſet fail for continued their allegiance to the King, and at length. Mercia, . 
of it, Denmark. But before his departure, he ordered the hands with the aſſiſtance of Streon, entirely ſubdu'd them. Af. et 4. 
and feet of the hoſtages he had in his power, to be cut ter which he form'd a deſign to attack Ethelred in 1 6 — 
off, leaving them thus mangled on the ſhore (1 ). ſex itſelf. He had the more reaſon to expect ſucceſs in this Streon 4 
The Cauſe The retreat of this Prince cannot but ſeem ſtrange, enterprize, as Hdric had art fully inſtilled into the Mercians — 2 
r ſince he had never been worſted, and beſides, had many that were in the Engliſh army, a notion that it was a fin NE. 
fſtrong places ſtill in his hands. It is no leſs to be wonder'd, to bear arms againſt a Prince, in poſſeſſion of their coun- 64 
that the Engliſb hiſtorians ſhould not explain the cauſe of try. All that Edmund could obtain of theſe troops 
ſo haſty a retreat, But what the Engly/h hiſtory paſſes was that they would follow the King when he command- 
over in ſilence, is fupplied by the Daniſh. We are there ed the army in Perſon, refuſing to tight under any other 
informed, that Canute had a younger brother. named Ha- General. In this extremity, Edmund uſed all poſſible 
rold, who being regent in the abſence of his Father endeavours to perſuade the King his Father, who feign'd 
Sweyn, ſeized upon the Kingdom for himſelf, *T was this himſelf fick at London, to take the command of the army. 
that obliged Canute to leave England, with a precipitation But the more £Ethelred was preſs'd, the more he was "ROI 
that ſeemed to be an effect of fear rather than ſound Poli- confirm'd in his Suſpicion of a deſign to deliver him to * 
cy, as it really was. This Prince did not believe he the Danes, imagining the Engliſh had no other way to 
ought to abandon the kingdom of his anceſtors, for the make a peace with them. As he durſt not quit London 
ſake of a ſtrange and newly conquer'd country, ripe for a where he thought himſelf ſafe, he refus'd to go to the 
general defection. And indeed, if the revolt of the Eng- army; and the Prince. his Son had the vexation to ſee 
li had engaged him in a long war, as was but too pro- his troops diſperſe, without being able to oblige them to 
bable, what affiftance could he expect from Denmark, ſtand a battle. In the mean time, Canute taking advan- 
whilſt the kingdom was in the hands of his Brother? He tage of theſe diſorders, enlarged his conqueſts with great 
made it but too viſible afterwards, when having ſettled his rapidity. 
affairs in the North, he returned with his victorious Troops In theſe wretched circumſtances, Edmund ſaw no re- 8 
to England, that he was incapable of the fear that was laid medy but to go himſelf to Londen, and try to perſuade the «© af 
to his charge. | King to head the army. He prevail'd at laſt with great 4»: 
Avarice As ſoon as Ethelred ſaw himſelf freed from the Danes, difficulty, and by his extraordinary care, rais'd another dax. Aun, 
_ OE he never thought of performing his promiſe to his Subjects. army more numerous than the former. His defign was to 
CO ann, On the contrary, he reſum'd his old maxims, and im- give Canute battle, perſuaded as he was, that nothing but 
S. Dune lm. poſed, on ſeveral pretences, exceſſive taxes (2), which Aa ſignal victory could retrieve the affairs of the Engliſh. 
raiſed great murmurings among the Nobles and People. Ethelred came to the army according to his promiſe, but He ps, le, 
To theſe occaſions of publick complaint, he added upon his arrival was ſeized by his old fears. Whether he = „. 
others of a more private nature, which deſtroyed all the had any ground for his ſuſpicion, or it was inſtill'd into him 
Puts tees hopes entertained of his amendment. Aforcard and Sif- by the I raytors about his Perſon, he made but a very ſhort 
2 py fertb, Lords of Daniſh extraction, who had all along firm- ſtay, returning to London with all imaginable ſpeed. After 


their Fates. 


ly adhered to the intereſt of the King and their new Coun- 


his departure, the army being much weaken'd by the re- 


Sax. Ann. try, were ſacrificed to his avarice. To draw theſe two treat of the Mercians,, who obſtinately. refus'd to fight 
K Earls into his ſnare, the King conven'd a great Council without the King at their head, Edmund was oblig'd to 
S. Dunelm. at Oxford (3), where he cauſed them to be murdered, and keep at a diſtance from the Danes, for fear of engaging at 


then ſeized their Eſtates, as if they had been condemned by 
the common forms of Zuftice (4). Algitha, Widow of 
Sifferth, was ſhut up in a Monaſtery, to which confine- 


a great diſad vantage, Then Canute finding no farther op- 
poſition, became maſter of feveral counties in Meſex, and 
ſoon ſaw himſelf in condition to compleat the conqueſt of 


\% The Mar- ment ſhe was indebted for her after greatneſs. Edmund, the whole Kingdom, 
[8 riage of bis the King's eldeſt Son paſſing that way, ſome time after, Edmund perceiving he was unable to ſtop the progreſ# of Eimuni 
"4 — had a mind to ſee a Lady ſo renown'd for her beauty, and the Enemy, reſolved to go and join Uthred Earl of Vor- 1 by 
4% Malmſb. fell ſo deſperately in love with her, that he married her, thumberland, who had levied ſome troops' in the North. Jas Unt 
1 even againſt his Father's conſent. T hey ravag'd together thoſe parts of the country that Sax. Au. 
Wl 1075 The calm England enjoy'd after the retreat of the ſided with the Danes (6), whilſt Canute and the Duke of 
mt Canute re- Danes, laſted but one year. Canute having got poſſeſſi- Mercia laid waſte the ſouthern counties that perſiſted in 
155 nm on of the throne of Denmark, immediately ſet out for their obedience to Ethelred (7). But Canute did not long 1 
Met Englan®. England, and, when leaſt expected, landed a numerous ſuffer his Friends to be expos d to the ravages of the Engliſb. * 
bt Is favoured Army at Sandwich, Ethelred, being then out of order, The moment he was informed, of what paſſed in the : 
1 55 A Edmund his Son, with Stream Duke of Mercia, his Son- North, he march'd thither with the utmoſt expedition, 
" Malnſb. in-law, had the command of the army againſt the Danes. and compelled Edmund and Uthred to retire into Lanca- 
a 3 Edmund ſoon perceiv'd his Brother- in- law was a friend to hire, where they were not very ſecure. Uthred, finding Uthred * 


Canute. This diſcovery made him invent ſome pretence 
to divide the army into two bodies, that he might be ſepa- 
rated from him, not daring to puniſh the tray tor, for fear 
of exciting a revolt in Mercia, where Strean's Power was 
exceeding great. Beſides, he dreaded his Father's diſplea- 
ſure, who would never be perſuaded his Son-in-law held 
intelligence with the Danes. Canute taking advantage of 


he was no match for Canute, thought beſt to ſubmit to 
the Daniſh King, who continued him in his govern- 
ment, though but for a little while. As he plainly faw 
the Earl had changed ſides purely by compulſion, and had 
reaſon to fear he would not remain faithful, he cauſed him 
to be put to death, and placed Eric a Daniſh Lord in his , in pu 
room. to Deatb. 
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this. diviſion of the Englih forces, made large conqueſts 
immediately ; and the treacherous Edric, who had join'd 
Edmund with no other view but to betray him, finding 
he had loſt his aim, openly declar'd for Canute, This 
would have been rather an advantage than a detriment 
to the King's affairs, if the Traytor bad not carried with 
him a conſiderable body of troops, with forty ſhips of war. 
This deſertion, which prov'd very ſerviceable to Canute, 
was a mortal wound to Ethelred, The People went 
over in crowds to the Danes, in proportion as the King's 


(1) He failed to Sandzvich, where he ſet the Ho 
Noſes, and Ears, without any mention of theis Fcet- 


Edmund being at a loſs what to do, retired to his Father 


1006, 


at London, and earneſtly preſs'd him to exert himſelf on pthelre 
the preſent occaſion z but all to no purpoſe. Ethelred, die. 
who till then had feigned - himſelf ſick, fell dangerouſly ill 
in good earneſt, and died ſoon after in the fiftieth year of 
his age, and the thirty-ſeventh of his Reign (8). Never 
was England in a more deplorable ſtate, than in the Reign 
of this Prince. 

He had by his Wife Elgiva (g) Edmund, who fuc- His Iſs 
ceeded him; Athelſtan, who died in his child- hood; ano> . 


es on Shore, and then went away to Denmark, The Hiſtorians ſay, he cut off their Hands, 
ax. Ann. Malmſo. p. 71. S. Dunelm. p. 171, Ce. 


(2) Particulaxly twenty one thouſand Pound, for his Fleet and Army that was at Greenwich. Sax, Ann, Huntingd. v. 362. S. Dunelm. and Heved. 
ſay, it was thirty thouſand Pound, p. 141. 433 .— Ano, 1014. Sept, 8. There was ſuch an Inundation of the Sea, that it overfiowed ſeveral Towns, 


and drowned abundance of People. Sax, Arn, Malmſo. p. 71. 
(3) Of Egli and Danes. Malmſb. p. 71. M. Mm. 395 


(4) Florence of Worcefler, and Matthew Weſtminſter relate, that theſe two Earls were privately accuſed by Edric, 


who gaped after their Eſtates, of trea- 


ſonable Practices againſt Ethelred, by whoſe Order Edric invited them to a Feaſt, where he cauſed them to be treacherouſly murdered. Their Depen- 


dants, who went about to revenge their Deaths, were forced to fiy into St. Frideſwide's Church in Oxford, which being fer on tire, 
the Flames. But the King repenting of his Cruelty, cauſed the Church to be pebuilr, 
was egged on by the treacherous Edric, to make him odious to the People; and that he was not ſo bad as is 
made, which are ſtill extant, He was ſo particularly careful of the due Execution of Juſtice, that having found one Walgeatus, 


guilty of Injuſtice, he depoſed him from his Office. 


they periſhed in 
In this, and ſeveral other Particulars, it is plain, that Ethelred 
repreſented, as appears from the good Laws be 
a Judge, whom he loved, 


(5) Canute „ Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſerſbire. Sax, Ann, Malmſb, p. 7 1. S. Dunelm. p. 172. 


(6) Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, Leiceſterſbire. Sax. Ann. 

(7) Buckingham, Bedford, Munting dan, Lincoln, Nottingbamſbire; and 
Dunelm. p. 172+. Brompt, 

(8) He was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. Malmſb, p. 72. 

(9) Or Ethelgiva, the Daughter of Earl Egbert, Brompt. p. 
his Concubine :—by the Daughter of Earl Toreth, ſays Rievallenſir, p. 362. 


fo through Northumbria towards York, Sax, Ani. Malnſb, p. 71, 78. §. 


877. He ſays in the ſame place, that he had his firſt Children by a Foreigner, that was 


ther 


| on call'd Edwy, and three Daughters. #4dgiva 
2 br Was — to an Engliſh Earl, who was 
ſlain in Battle. Eagith his fecond, had the misfor- 
tune to fall to the lot of the Traitor Edric Duke 
of Mercia. Edgina the youngeſt was Wife of Uthred 
Earl of Northumberland. By Emma of Normandy his 
ſecond Wiſe, he had Alfred and Edward, and a 
Daughter named Goda, who was firſt married to Walter 
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Earl of Mantes, and afterwards to Euſtachius Earl of 
Boulogne. 

Ethelred has commonly the firname of the Unready given 
him by Hiſtorians, either becauſe he was often ſurpriz'd by 
the Danes, or was never Ready when he was to go to the 
Wars. At his coming to the Crown, he found the King- 
dom in a rich and flouriſhing Condition, but left it at his 
Death in extreme Poverty and Deſolation, 


16. EDMUND II. Sirnam'd Ironſide. 


F TER Ethelred's Death, the City of London 


_ and all the Lords there preſent proclaimed his 
King by the Son Edmund King of England, who had alread 
Engliih- given ſignal Proofs of his Courage and Conduct. 


3 But the Danes and all the Counties in their Poſſeſſion 


Ie Da%® geclared for Canute (1), However as the Engliſh obeyed 
declare him againſt their Wills, abundance of them came and of- 
"am fered their Service to Edmund, whom they looked upon 
6. Mum. 25 their lawful Prince, though they were conſtrained to 
4 —_ {wear to his Rival. By this means the two Kings were 
„. Weſt. more upon an equality, which occaſioned many engage- 
ments with various Succeſs, that ſerved only to prolong 
the war, but not to decide the Quarrel, 'T he City ot 
London being a great ſupport to Edmund, the Daniſh King, 
thought of taking it from him, believing the depriving 
him of his chief Strength would put a ſpeedy End to the 
Linon l. War. With this view, whilſt Edmund was elſewhere em- 
þez:4 rwie, ployed (2), he approached London, and forming the Siege, 
ar bars carried it on vigoriouſly. But the brave Reſiſtance of the 
n Citizens giving Edmund time to throw in Succouts from 
the other Side of the Thames, Canute (aw himſelf obliged 
to raiſe the Siege. Having thus loſt his aim, © he uſed 
many Stratagems to ſurprize the Enemy, or draw him 
off from London. This laſt Project ſucceeding, he went 
and laid Siege a ſecond Time to the City. t he met 
with the ſame Difficulties as before'; the Inhabitants, by a 
very obſtinate Defence, giving Edmund time to come to 
their relief. | 
A Battle Canute vexed to ſee his meaſures thus broken, ſuddenly 
wr-ni- raiſed the Siege, to go and offer Edmund Battle (3), who 
% was no leſs defirous of deciding the Quarrel, by one ſingle 
Ving. Action, and therefore, inſtead of retreating, marched to- 
wards him, In this Battle, which was very bloody, they 
both gave fignal Proofs of their Conduct and Courage, 
without either of them being able to make Victory incline 
to his Side. After a long Fight, the two Armies were 
4rifice o obliged to part with almoſt an equal Loſs, The Engliſh 
Eiice Army however had like to have been worſted by the 
if Engliſh Artifice of Edric Streon, who was on the Side of the 
Web. Danes, This Lord perceiving the Englih Troops, con- 
12 trary to his Expectation, ſought in ſuch a manner as made 
Matt. Wen, the Victory dubious, cut off the Head of one Ofmer a 
hunt. Soldier, who very much reſembled Edmund, and fixing it 
on the Top of his Lance, advanced to the foremoſt ranks, 
and expoſing it to the View of the Engliſh, cried out 
aloud, Fly, fly, you Scoundrels, bebold the Head of your King, 
in whom you truſt, The Engliſh were thunder-ſtruck at 
this Sight, which would have occafioned their defeat, had 
not the King ſhewn himſelf with his Helmet off to his 
aſtoniſhed Troops, and by that means revived their Cou- 
rage, which the Belief of his Death began to cool. The 
Battle laſting till Night, without any viſible Advantage 
on either Side, Edmund prepared to renew the Fight next 
Cine Morning. But Canute, who had other Deſigns, retired, 
worrhdraws during the Night (4), to his Fleet that expected him, arid 
« 'Ue";6t; imbarking his troops, rowed along the Coaſt for ſome 
time, to amuſe the Enemy, who could not gueſs his In- 
d lige tention, When he thought he had deceived Edmund, 
London a- he landed his forces, and beſieged London a third time. 
ary — ſucceeding no better than formerly, he retired elſe- 
where, 


Five Bat- The Particulars of this War would be curious —_ 
>" berween if it were poſſible to give a clear Account of them. ut 
mund and 


Cine i, WE meet with extreme Confuſion in this Part of the Eng- 


ne Wear, 


Iifþ Hiſtory. What may be gathered from Hiſtorians for iets 
certain, is this, that the two contending Princes fought gr an. 
Within the Space of one Year, five pitched Battles. One G. Malm. 
of theſe Battles, fought in E/ex, would have infallibly Huntingd- 
proved fatal to Canute, bad it not been for the pernicious © > 
Advice of Edric Streon, who continually changing Sides, 

was then in the Engliſb Army. Edmund had been fo ge- 

nerous as to pardon him, and ſo eaſy as to give Credit to 

his Oaths of being entirely devoted to his Service for the 

future. Nevertheleſs, this Traytor, who was a Creature 7, fatal 
of the King of Denmark, let no opportunity flip of ſerving Advice of 
the Dane. As he ſaw the Danes, hard preſſed by the 3 
Engliſh, retreating in great diſorder, he artfully perſua- * 
ded Edmund to ſtop the Purſuit of the Fugitives, by 

making him apprehenſive their Deſpair might cauſe them to 

rally, and the Victory, by ſome unforeſeen Accident, be 

ſnatched out of his Hands. This Artifice, which had 
formerly taken effect with Ethelred, wrought likewiſe 

with Edmund, who ſuffered himſelf to be guided by this 

fatal Advige, One is at a Joſs which to admire moſt, 
Edmund's Imprudence in being governed by a Man of 

known Diſloyaly, or the Traytor's Boldneſs and Confi- 

dence. -+ Tired at length with diſſembling his real Senti- 

ments, he threw away the Mask in the laſt Battle near 
Aſſandun (5). Whilſt the two Armies were engaged, he 972+ Bann! 
ſuddenly deſerted his Poſt, and joined the Danes, who re- of Afandun, 
ceived him as their real Friend. This treachery chuſed 77 - 
ſuch Conſternation among the Engliſb, that throwing down the witey 
their Arms, they thought of nothing but ſaving themſelves I) the rea- 
by flight. Edmind's loſs upon this Occaſion was itretrie- 244. 
vable, the Flower of the Engl; Nobility being ſlain in this Sax. Ann. 
unfortunate Battle. The Earls Alfie, Goodwin, Ulſketel, Browpt. 
Ethetward, all of diſtinguiſhed Valour and Loyalty, fell that cations 
Day with their Swords in their Hands in Defence of their : 
King and Country. 

Aſter this important Victory, Canute looked upon him pgmung 
ſelf as irreſiſtible. He could not conceive, Edmund would raiſe: an- 
ever be able to bring another Army into the Field that % 499+ 
durſt look him in the Face, But as the Englih were in 
extreme Danger, they made extraordinary Efforts for their 


'Deliverance. Edmund had for him the Hearts of his Sub- 


jects, and particularly the Londoners, who were always 

ready to give him effectual Proofs of their Aﬀection and 
Loyalty. And therefore, ſo far was he from being caſt 8 ., ann, 
down * this grievous Misfortune, that he rallied his diſ- 

perſed I roops, and drawing together a more powerful Ar- 

my than what he had loſt, went in queſt of his Enemy, 

wh was marching to Glauce/ter. Canute, for his part, un- 

willing to give him Time to augment his Forces, made 

haſte to meet him with intent to offer him Battle. The 

two Kings ſtood in Sight of each other for ſome Time, at 

the Head of their reſpective Armies (6), without either 

giving the Signal of Battle, The Dread of the Event held 

them equally in Suſpence. Edmund was ſenſible, he ſhould 

be irretrievably undone, if he loſt the Day ; and Canute 
foreſaw a general Defection of the Engliſh, in caſe he were 
vanquiſhed. Thus, in all Appearance, the Gain or Loſs of 

a great Kingdom depended on the Succeſs of that impor- 

tant Day. At laſt, Edmund, who was ſtrong and robuſt und 
of Body, and for that reaſon firnamed Iron. ſide, ſent Ca- ſends a 
nute Word, that to prevent the great effuſion of Blood, Challenge e 
that was going to be ſpilt in their Quarrel, he judged it — 
proper for them two to decide it by ſingle Combat. Ca- accept ir. 
nute returned in Anſwer, that, though he came not be- Malaub- 


(1) Simeon of Durham, and others, ſay, that the Biſhops, Abbots, and many of the Egli Nobles coming to Southampton, abjured the Race of Etbel- 
red, at the ſame time they choſe Canute fot their King, and ſwore Fealty to him ; who alſo ſwore to them in Matters Ecc/efiaftical and Civil, to be their 


faithful Lord. 


(2) He was gone to ſecure Weſſex, which ſubmitted to him. Sax, Ann, Huntingd. p. 362. S. Dunelm. p. 173. 


(3) This was about Midſummer. Sax. Ann, Brompt. N 
(4) This Battle was fought at Scoerflan, which Camden 


904. . 
ppoſes to be Sherften in Wiliſbire z others think it to be the Place where four Stones, called 


Shire-flones, part the four Counties of Oxford, Glotcefter, Worcefler, and Warwick, Milton makes the Battle to have lated two whole Days, and Canute 
to have marched off the ſecond Night: ſo doth Matt. Weſtminſter, p. 498. and he relates Fdri:'s Stritagem undet the ſecond Day, 


(5) Afpden in Effex near Walden, Canute built a Church here in memory 


of this Battle to pray for the Souls of the lain ; and cauſed four Hillocks 


to be thrown up, as Monuments of thoſe that were killed in the Battle. Two of theſe Monuments being opened, and ſearched into, there were found three 
Stone- Coffins, with abundance of Pieces of Bones in them, and many Chains of Iron, like thoſe on Horfes Bits. Theſe Hills are commonly called Bare- 
I=o- Hills, though they lie in Afpdon Pariſh, Some think it was Bartlow Church that was built by Canute, See Magna Britannie, Vol. I. p. 670. and 


Camden. 


(6) The Place was Deerburſt in G loucefler ſhire. S. Dunelm. I. 175, Prompt. p. 905 


hind 


124 


hind his Antagoniſt in Courage, yet being of a weak Conſti- 
tution and ſmall Stature, he ſhould take care how he enga- 
ged in fo unequal a Combat. Adding, if Edmund was de- 
ſirous to prevent any further effuſion of Blood, he was rea- 
dy to refer the Deciſion of Matters to the principal Officers 
of the two Armies. This propoſal was received with Joy 
by the Nobles of Edmund's Prey, who paſſionately defired 
to find ſome expedient to put an end to fo fatal a war, Ed- 
mund, on the contrary, would fain have decided the quar- 
rel by arms, but however, durſt not oppoſe the Nobility, 
for fear it ſhould occaſion their deſertion. Plenipotentiaries 
therefore were nominated on both ſides, who met in a lit- 
tle Iſle in the Severn, called Alney, overagainſt Gloucefter, 
to conſult about ſettling the pretenſions of the two Princes. 
After a ſhort conference, the peace was concluded by the 
partition of the kingdom. M gſex, that is, all the country 
South of the Thames, with the city of London, and part of 
the antient kingdom of Eſſex (1), was 7 to Edmund. 
Canute had for his ſhare the kingdom of Mercia, including 
Northumberland and Eaft- Anglia. Every thing being ſet- 
tled, the two Kings met in the Ifle of Alney; and mutual- 
ly ſwearing to preſerve the peace, Edmund retired into 
ex (2). 

Remarks on dmund's challenging Canute has given occaſion to ſome 
_—_— Hiſtorians to affirm, the two Kings actually fought a duel 
the tu in the Iſle of Alney. And to make this appear the more 
Kings. probable, they have taken care to be as; * particular in the 
— circumſtances of this mighty combat. I hey tell us, after 

it had laſted a good while without any advantage on either 


The Peace 

1s made by 

thr diviſion 

of the king- 
om. 

Sax, Ann, 

8. Dunelm. 


M. Weſt. 
ho a ſide, Canute finding his ſtrength to fail him, lifted up the 
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Viſor of his Helmet, and propoſed the divi ; 
dom, which Edmund conſented to — 1555 
further added, at the ſame inſtant, they ran to embrac 
one another, to the aſtoniſhment of the two armies, — 
were ſpectators. But the beſt Hiſtorians not mentionin 
this fingle combat, it can't be conceived they would have 
neglected to embelliſh their Hiſtories with ſo notable a 
event, had there been any foundation for it (3). f 


Edmund did not long enjoy the peace, that coſt him fo 


much pains. Edric Stream his Brother-in-la ; - 
union of the two Kings might prove fatal 25 3 >a 55 
two of the — > Chamberlains to aſſaſſinate him. Some 8. Malmfh, 
report, he employed his own Son in this execrable trea- f W.“ 
ſon. . Thus died that brave Prince, who deſerved a better 128 
fate (4). He had not fat on the throne a whole year, But . 

in ſo ſhort a reign, he had given frequent proofs of an un- 

daunted courage, a conſummate prudence, and a generous 


ie 
e left, by Algitha his Wife, two Sons, E 
Edward, of whom I ſhall have occaſion 1 
He had alſo a natural Son, named Eduy, who was * 
e B44. 2 

uke of Mzraa, who was mightil i ute's 
doing Canute ſo ſignal a ſervice, mers, 19" * Frum 1 
the firſt news of it; but Canute deteſted fo barbarous a 2 
deed. However he concealed his ſentiments, becauſe he 2 
thought he ſhould have further occaſion for the Traitor, 1 leuft, 
and even promiſed & advance him above all the Peers f 


the Realm, He kept his word with him; but i 
different manner from what the Villain expected n 


17. CANUTE the Great, the ſecond Daniſi 
King of England. 


1017. HE death of Edmund furniſhed Canute with an 
Canute gets _— and pretence of becoming Maſter of 
2 — Per, which the lawful Heirs were little able 


to diſpute with him. It was not properly by 
force of arms, that he undertook to Wa his point, but 
by extorting the conſent of the Nobles. How averſe ſoe- 
ver the Engliſh might be to the Daniſb government, he 
was in hopes, the dread of plunging the kingdom into 
freſh calamities, would make a ſtill deeper impreſſion on 
them, and. conſtrain them to comply with his deſires. 


2 


2 Wherefore he required a general aſſembly to be called in 
Brompte, Weſſex (5), in order to ſet forth his claim, reckoning it 


would be always ſeaſonable to uſe force, if he met with 
too ſtrong an oppoſition. Edmund having left two Sons 
and two Brothers Canute did not ſeem to have any right 
to pretend to the Crown. But he maintained, that in the 
treaty of the Iſle of Alney, the agreement was, the Sur- 
vivor of the two Kings ſhould ſucceed the other. He 
moreover plainly intimated, he ſhould not ſtand to the 
determination of the aſſembly, if the matter were decided 
againſt him. Edmund's two Sons were very young, and 
his Brothers in Normandy, where s thought of nothing 
left than obtaining the crown of Meer. On the other 
hand, Canute was in great power, and threatened very 
hard. Beſides his poſſeſſing half the kingdom, he had 
many friends among the J/;/t-Saxoms themſelves, without 
reckoning thoſe who were perſuaded any expedient was 
preferable to the renewing of the war. It was therefore 
ſcarce poſſible for the friends of the Engliſh Princes to ſur- 
mount ſo great obſtacles. Had they been obſtinately bent 
to continue the ſucceſſion in the family of Edmund, they 
would have, probably, rekindled in the kingdom a war, 
which muſt have ended in its deſtruction, In this per- 
plexity, they were contented with infinuating, that they 
wonld agree, Canute ſhould be declared Protector of Ed. 
mund's children, till the eldeſt was of age to govern, By 
this means, though they placed not theſe Princes on the 
throne, at leaft they preſerved their rights entire. But Ca- 
nute was not ſatisfied with a borrowed power. He was 
willing to ſucceed Edmund in his own right, by virtue of 


(1) And all Faft- Anglia. M. Weſt. p. 401. Flor, Wore, p. 618. 


 Eaft- Anglia and 


the treaty of Alnq ; right which though all did not ac- 

knowledge, yet none durſt openly conteſt, Though the 

treaty did not expreſly ſay what he aſſerted, he maintain'd it 

to be the true ſenſe thereof, and that it could not be other- 

wiſe underſtood without infringement. To prove this to 8. nun 

be the deſign and intent of the parties concerned in the Hove. 

treaty, he called to witneſs all thoſe that were preſent at the 

concluſion of the peace, and demanded of them, whether 

there was any thing ſtipulated in favour of Edmund's Sons? 

And upon their anſwering, there was no mention at all 

of the Princes (6), he inferr'd from thence they had no right 

to ſucceed their Father, This reaſoning, weak as it was, 

being ſupported by the votes of his party, and moreover by 

the fears of the Engliſh in general, was ſufficient to deter- 

mine the aflembly to comply with his will. His reaſons 

were thought, or feigned to be thought, very ſolid ; and 

without a cloſer examination, he was acknowledged and 

proclaimed King of all England, and all the Lords, both He 4ivid:: 

Engliſh and Daniſh, ſwore allegiance to him. Then he — 

was crowned, and immediately aſter, he divided the king- Pari. 

dom into four ernments, Mercia, Northumberland, O. Malmib. 

eſſex. The firſt he gave to Edric Streon, 1 

the ſecond to Eric, the third to Turtill, reſerving Weſſex Sax. Ann. 

to himſelf, without appointing either Duke or Earl. 
Canute was too politick not to know the motive of the He /ay: 4 

Engliſh acknowledging him for their Sovereign. Tho all 

that came near him, took care to hide their ſentiments, bir Zremier, 

he was ſenſible an Enmity of near two hundred years — rg 

Randing, and fomented by continual wars, could not be F, 

extinguiſhed in ſo ſhort a ſpace. For this reaſon, he re- 

ſolved to uſe all poſſible precautions to hinder the revolt of G. Malnb. 

the Engliſh. To this end two things were equally'nece(- 

ſary, namely, the gaining the affetion of his new Sub- 

jects, and the op N of thoſe that could give him any 

uneaſineſs. Ibo t two projects ſeemed inconſiſtent, 

he deſpaired not however of accompliſhing them, and ac- 

cordingly ſpent the beginning of his reign to that purpoſe. 

As he well knew, the moſt effectual means of becoming 

popular, was to cauſe Juſtice to be adminiſtred fairly and 

impartially, he publickly declared there ſhould be, for the 


(2) And Canute into Mercia, Sax. Ann, 


Scheme to 
15 rid of 
5 


(3) Ethelred Abbot of Rievalle, gives a very particular account of what paſſed before, at, and after this famous duel, With him agree Huatingdon, and 


Matthew of Weſtminſter, Malmſbury ſays, Edmund challenged Canute, but he declined the combat, and offered to divide the kingdom; Simeen 
en, mention nothing of the cballenge or duel, but only ſpeak of the diviſion of the kingdom by the perſuaſion of Edric, in the ſame manner as the 


and Hove 


Saxon Annals, So great iPthe uncertainty of this fact. 


Durbam, 


(4) 8 and Brompton relate, that the two Villains ſtabbed him with a ſharp piece of Iron, as he was eaſing Natute- Some will have him to be 
0 


taken off by poi 


n: Others to be ſlain by an Arrow ſhot by an Image made on purpoſe, which diſcharged itſelf upon the King's touching it. But this is 


improbable. (See the various opinions about his death in Brompton, p. 9:6.) The Annals ſay only, he died ſuddenly, He was buried by his Grandfather 
Edgar at Glaſſenbury, With him fell the Glory of the Enghſb Saxons, and by bis death the Danes prevailed, and the Sarnen Monarchy in a manner ended, 


after it had laſted one hundred and ninety years from the eſtabli 
hundred ſixty eight from the arrival of the Saxons under Hengiff, 
(5) It was at London, See &. Dunelm. p. 175. Ho ved. bo 436, 


t by Egbert, four hundred thirty two from the founding of the Heptarchy, and five 
(6) S. Dunelm, and Hoved, plainly ſay, that they lyed, p. 175, 436. 
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Book V. of 


future, no diſtinction between the Engliſh and Danes. 
After this, he publiſhed an Edict (1), ordering that every 
County ſhould be 1 by the ſame laws as in tbe 
time of the Saxon K. 


C Punelms. 


rompt» 
g ings, He excepted however the nor- 


thern Counties, becauſe they were peopled with ſcarce 
any other but Danes, who had introduc'd particular laws 
of their own, which there was no occaſion to alter. The 
ſame Edict denounc'd the ſevereſt puniſhments againſt 
Malefactors, of what nation ſoever ; the King's aim be- 
ing to let the Engliſh ſee, they had no reaſon to fear any 
relpect of perſons, Theſe wiſe precautions produced the 
intended effect. The people were never weary of teſtify- 
ing their ſatisſaction to ſee themſelves govern'd by their 
ancient laws, under the protection of an equitable Prince, 
who ſeem'd to have no other view but the happineſs of 
his ſubjects. : 

* As ſoon as Canute ſaw the progreſs he had made in the 
＋ u hearts of the Engliſh, he believed he might venture with- 
14 i te out danger upon the ſecond branch of his project, the 
e dae freeing himſelf from thoſe that gave him moſt uneaſineſs, 
” 4m. and particularly the Saxon Princes. Alfred and Edward, 

Brothers of the late King, were retired into Normandy, 
with their Mother Emma, plainly foreſeeing it would not 
be in the power of the We/t-Saxons to do juſtice to the roy- 
al family. As for Edmund's two Sons, they remain'd in 
England, being too young to think of providing for their 
ſafety. Theſe two Princes, notwithſtanding their youth, 
made the new King ſomewhat uneafy, by reaſon of the 
1 £4 People's affeftion for them. He would not have ſcrupled 
„ale 109 to put them to death; but he could not take ſuch a ſtep 
in i in England, without running the risk of becoming odious 
elm. to the Engliſh, which was deſtroying his deſigns. How- 
dent. ever, as he did not think himſelf perſectly fafe, whilſt 
e. theſe two Princes were alive, he gave them in charge to 
one of his domeſticks to carry them into Denmark (2), 
under colour of ſending them abroad to travel. But in 
reality it was only to have it in his power the more. eaſily 
to diſpatch them out of the way, when their abſence 
ſhould have leſſened the affection of the people. The 
3« ue are perſon entruſted with the Princes, being conſcious of the 
a King's deſigns, was touch'd with compaſſion for theſe 


n; Innocents, and inftead of carrying them to Denmark, 
conducted them to the King of Sweden, diſcovering at 
the ſame time his Maſter's intentions. The King of 

«fm Sweden gave the Engliſh Princes a very civil reception; 

te ro but however, not to quarrel with Canute, he ſent them 

erg. to the court of Solomon, King of Hungary, his relation, 
= 5" Who was willing to take care of their education. In pro- 


ceſs of time, Solomon gave one of his daughters in marri- 
age to Edmund ; and to Edward, his Siſter- in- law Agitha, 
daughter of the Emperor Henry II. Eduund died ſoon 
after his marriage; but Edward had five children, of 
whom two died in Hungary : The reſt were, Edgar Athe- 
ling, Margaret, and Chriſtian. 

1 There were ſtill in England two Sons of Ethelred II, 
Euy': «rs both nam'd Edwy, of whom one was born in wedlock, 


22 the other a Baſtard. This laſt was call'd, but for what 
* _ reaſon I know not, The King of the Clowns. Canute was 


no leſs troubled about theſe than the other Princes, every 
thing contributing to the ſufpicions of a Prince, who, not 
being ſatisfied with the lawfulneſs of his title, thinks him- 
ſelf unſecure in the throne. And therefore to make him- 
ſelf eaſy in this reſpect, he baniſh'd them the realm. But 
Rell ne, ſome time after, recalling the firſt, under pretence of be- 
ing reconcil'd to him, found means to diſpatch him out 
Men. Of the way. Th other, after enduring many hardſhips 
Ma, Weg. in exile, return'd into England, were he kept himſelf 

concealed, being privately ſupplied by his friends with ne- 

ceffaries for his ſubſiſtence (3). 
"TIA Canute would have been very glad to be freed with the 
wee Em- fame eaſe, from the trouble occaſion'd by Alfred and Ha- 


": 4 Nor- ward, Brothers of King Edmund, who were rętir d into 
d 1m, Normandy with their Mother. But he knew not how to 
Malmb, get them out of the hands of Duke Richard II, their 


uncle, He was even apprehenſive, the Duke, whoſe 
forces were not to be deſpis d, would one day eſpouſe 
their cauſe. To prevent this danger, he bethought him- 
ſelf of gaining the Duke of Normandy to his intereſts, by 


(1) This was done by a Wittena-Gemet at Oxford, Brompt. 
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demanding in marriage his Siſter Emma, widow of Ethel.- 

red Il, and by offering him at the ſame time Eftritha one 

of his Siſters. Theſe Propoſals being accepted, the two 
. were celebrated in a magnificent man- 

ner. If Emma was pleas d with being once more Queen 

of England, it was not ſo with Alfred and Edward her 

Sons, who openly ſhew'd their diſlike. Edward eſpeci- 

ally, never forgave her for thus ſcandalouſly eſpouſing the 

mortal enemy of her firſt Husband. Both of them 

were alſo extremely incens'd againſt her for conſentin 

the ſucceſſion to the Crown of England ſhould be ſettled, 7 f the 
by the marriage-articles, on the Heirs of her body by Ca- pete oh 
nute. This was cutting off, as far as lay in her power mw 
from the family of Ethelred, all hopes of ever mounting 

the throne. 

After Canute had by theſe precautions ſecured himſelf Canute diſ- 
from all dangers from the Saxon Princes, he thought it time 457 2 
to get rid of ſome Lords, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or . of. a 
whoſe power made him uneaſy. The three principal ones S*, Ann. 
were, the Duke of Mercia, the Duke of Ea Anglia, and — 
the Earl of Northumberland. Theſe Lords had done him TOE” 
ſignal ſervices ; but this was the thing that render'd them 
formidable to him, being ſenſible how it lay in their 
power to hurt him, if they ſhould undertake it. He 
knew Edric Streon was a Villain, and as he could not rely 
on his fidelity, ſince he had fo often betray'd the two for- 
mer Kings, notwithſtanding the obligations that ought to 
have attached him to their intereſts, he reſolved to begin 
with him. He quickly found a fair opportunity to exe- 
cute his deſign, by even doing an act of Juſtice very ac- 
ceptable to the Engliſh, This Lord, having one day the Brompt. 
inſolence to upbraid him publickly, for not rewarding him Nat. Wet, 
for his paſt ſervices (4), and particularly for freeing him *#*"- 
from ſo formidable a rival as Edmund, afforded him the 
pretence he had ſome time been ſeeki Edric had no 
ſooner dropt theſe words, but the King anſwer'd in a 
rage, ſince he was ſo audacious as openly to avow fo black 
a treaſon, of which he had hitherto been only ſuſ- 
pected, he ſhould receive his due puniſhment. At the Edric Streon 
ſame inſtant, without giving him time to reply, he com- — 2 
manded bim to be immediately beheaded, and his 2 
thrown into the Thames (5). It is faid he ordered his 
Head to be fix'd on the higheſt part of the Tower of 
London (6), that he might perform his promiſe to the 
traitor, to raiſe him above all the Peers the realm. 


| 0 
Thus Edric received at laſt the juſt . of his trea- 


cheries. Eric, Earl of Northumberland, was baniſhed 
the kingdom ſhortly after, under ſome pretence. Tur- 
kil, Duke of Eaft- Anglia, frighted by theſe examples, and 
perhaps by the King's emiſſaries, voluntarily abfented 
himſelf (7), for fear ſomething worſe might befal him. 
Several other Lords of leſs note falling in like manner a 
facrifice to the King's jealouſy or lufvicions, their poſts 
were fill'd with thoſe in whom he placed greater confi- 
dence. From this time the Engliſh began to enjoy a ſtate 
of tranquillity, which appear'd the ſweeter to them, as 
they had been _ years ſtrangers to it, and had no rea- 
ſon to expect it. However they were forced to pay a tax 
of fourſcore thouſand pounds (8) for the arrears due to 
the Daniſh army, great part of whom were ſent back to 
Denmark (o). | 

Canute finding the whole kingdom in profound tran- 
quillity, and 1 no reaſon to fear a revolt, reſolv'd @, 
upon a voyage to Denmark (10). His preſence was abſo- 


1018, 


1019. 
nute goes 
to Denmark, 


lute neceflary there, on account of the Danes and Yan- „ war a- 
dals being at war. He took with him ſuch of the 4 


Engliſþ Lords as he ſuſpected, left his abſence ſhould Sax. Ann. 
encourage them to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. Huntived. 
For this reaſon alſo he carried with him the flower of * 
the Engliſh troops, under the command of Earl Cood- 

win, Son of Ulnath, mentioned in the © reign of Ethel- 

red Il. Goodwin, who was a perſon of great experience, % , 
ſignalized himſelf in this war, by a very bold though ſuc- ;;,, of Fart 
ceſsful action. The two armies of the Danes and Van- Goodwin. 
dals being near one another, Canute deſigned to attack the 
enemies early the next morning. Whilſt his troops were 
refreſhing themſelves, in expectation of the battle, Gogd- 

win privately withdrawing from the Camp, with the 


p. 908. 
(2) All the Eg Hiſtorians affirm, That Walger (for that — the Domeſtick 's name) had orders to carry them to the King of Sweden, Stuanorum 


or Suevorum. Howved, p. 4346. M. Weftm, p. 206. Fler. Wore, p. 619, Ce. 
Everal Hiſtorians z but they are plainly diſtinguiſhed in the Saxon Annals, and in the Genca 
of the Hiſtory of Alfred, written by Spelman,” Rapin, As alſo in H. Huntingdon, who calls the firſt Edywiadelinge, and the ſecond 
p. 363. Malmſbury ſays, Edwy-adelinge was buried at Taviſtock in Devonſbire. 
(4) He upbraided him for having deprived him of the Earldom of Mercia. M. Nom. p. 402. 
(5) He way beheaded in the King's Palace, and his Body flung out of a Window, into the Thames, Malnſb. p. 73 
King's Palace ſtood cloſe to the Thames, Other Hiſtorians fay, That the Body was. caſt upon the Wall of the City, 


(3) Theſe two Edwy's are confounded by 


P. 177. Hoved, Brompt. 908. 


at the end 
cheorleging, 


7. M. Weftm. p. 402. 80 that the 


and left there unburied, S. Dunelm. 


(6) That could not be, fince the Tower of London was not built till the Reign of William I. Huntingd, ſays, he ordered it to be fixed on the bigheft 
Tower in Lenden. p. 363. and Brompton———0n the big Gate in London, p. 908. | 
He went to Denmark, where, as ſoon as he landed, he was taken, and put to death. Malnſb. p. 73. | 


The Saxon Annals, Anno MXVIII. fay, it was ſeventy-two thouſand pounds, Hunringd. and ZSrempe. eighty thouſand- pounds, befides eleven 


7 

(6 
(Florence ſays fifteen) thouſand paid 
moſt a fixth part of this great Tax. 
(9) By the perſuaſion of Ur n Emma, 
(10) Where he wintered. J. Dunelm. p. 177+ 


Ne 7. 


Vor. I. 


by the City of Lenden. Hence may be ſeen the flouriſhipg condition of that City in those days, fince it could pay al- 
M. Weſtm, p. 403. Canute kept forty Ships im England, Sax. Aun, 
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2 under his Command, fell upon the Vanduls in the 
Night, and putting them in diforder by this ſudden Attack, 
made great ſlaughter of them, and touted the whole 
Army. At break of Day, Canute preparing for the Battle, 
and not finding the Engliſh at their Station, did not que- 
ſtion but they were revolted to the Enemy. While he 
was perplexed in his Thoughts at this unexpected Accident, 
he ſaw the Engliſh General arrive, who was come him- 
ſelf to bring him News of his Victory (1). "Though this 
Action was of a dangerous Conſequence, the King however 
was very Willing, upon this Occaſion, to diſpenſe with 
the Rules of Military Diſcipline, which requir'd that Good- 
win ſhould be puniſh'd for daring to Fight without Or- 
ders. He received him with abundance of careſſes, and 
as a Reward for ſo ſignal a Service, created him Earl of 


naſtery, which was in the ſame Place, and called Breg 


of his Father Swey#'s being killed by that Saint, or rather 
was willing to ſtifle the Report. However this be, be built 
a ſtately Church over the Grave of that Prince, and — 
much enlarged the Lown where his Body lay buried which 
from him had the Name of St, Edmundsbury, The Ms. 
worth, had been endowed by Edward the Elder. — 
enlarging the Building, and augmenting the Revenues this 
religious Houſe became one of the fineſt and richeſt in the 
Kingdom (6). 

Aſter he had ſhewn, as he thought, viſible Marks of his 


Devotion, he reſolved upon a Journey to Rome, Which he z. 31. 
performed in 1031. Whilſt he ſtaid there, he made man _ 
rich Preſents to the Churches, and confirmed all 2 Sax, Ann, 
Grants of his Predeceſſors to the Church of Rome and the 


Kent. I ſhall have frequent Occafion hereafter to ſpeak Engliſh College, He obtained, for his Part, certain Privi. 
of this Earl, who became at length the greateſt Lord in leges for the Engliſh Churches, and ſome Advan for 
England. thoſe who came to viſit the Tombs of the Apo/iles. But the 
Sax Ann, This War being happily ended, Canute returned into moſt material Privilege procured for the Engliſh, was an 
boon ag England, where immediately after his arrival he convened Exemption from paying any Toll as they paſſed through 


the great Council (2), to confirm the Daniſb Laws, which, 
for ſome time, had been obſerved in part of the Kingdom, 


Three ſorts of and particularly in Northumberland, There were then in 


Lawiin England three ſorts of Laws, namely, the //i-Saxon, pleaſed alſo on his Account, to grant the ſame Favour to 
England. Mercian, and Daniſh Laws (3). But theſe laſt had not the Engl in his Dominions. By this means the Englih 
the Sanction of publick Authority, till Canute, at his re- Pilgrims and Travellers were eaſed of a great Expence, and 
turn from Denmark, put them upon a Level with the an- freed from a thouſand Inſults and Oppreſſions to which they 
tient Laws of England. were moſt liable in France, Italy, and Germany, We have 
1025, Canute, after his return into England, lived in profound a large Account of theſe Matters in a Letter writ by this — 
Fepeditim T ranquillity, wholly employed in cauſing Juſtice and Peace Monarch from Rome, to the Aſſembly-General of the Ex- Ingulph. | 
of Canute to flouriſh, and rendering his Subjects happy. But ſome gliſh Nation, informing them what he had done in Favour Mm». 
again the time after he was obliged to diſcontinue theſe pacifick Em- of his Subjects. In this Letter he proſeſſes a great Piety, tet 
Sax. Ann. Ployments, and take a ſecond Voyage to Denmark, then and a fixed Reſolution to govern his Kingdom after the moſt 
Malmsb. invaded by the Swedes. This Expedition was not very exact Rules of Juſtice, deſiring withal his Nobles to aſſiſt 
M. Wen. proſperous. The Engliſh Troops he carried with him were him in this good Deſign (7). 
reat Sufferers ; and he had the Mortification to meet with As ſoon as he came back to England, he applied himſelf to E. n , 
isfortunes he had not been uſed to. the Dedication of the Church of St. Edmund, which he had England. 
1027. Two Years after, unmindful of his ill Succeſs in the begun before his Journey to Reme, In fine, having ſpent 
He becemer laſt War with the Swedes, he entered into another, which ſome Years longer in continual Acts of Devotion (8), he di- 1036. 
— 4 made him emple Amends for his former Loſſes. He reſol- ed in 1036, in the nineteenth Vear of his Reign (9). ” 
x an ved to revive ſome old Pretenſions to Norway, which had Hiſtorians have not failed to give this Prince the firname , Ci. 
Hoved. never been fully cleared. Olaus, who then fat on the of Great, a Title, which ſeems peculiar to Conquerors, as 78d. 
or Throne of Norway, was a weak and unwarlike Prince. if true Grandeur conſiſted in invading the Rights and Pro- 
Brompt, Canute thought it would be eafier for him to proſecute his perties of others. But, not to confine Grandeur within 
Pretenſions in the Reign of ſuch a Prince, than at any ſuch narrow Bounds, Canute may be ſaid to merit this 
other time. He began the Execution of his Deſign with glorious Title, if we conſider only the latter Part of his 
privately forming a ſtrong Party among the Norwegian Reign. "The End of his Life was very different from the 
Lords (4). As ſoon as Matters were ripe, he failed for Beginning. One would have thought he had not been the 
Denmark with a conſiderable Body of Engliſh T roops (5), ſame Prince, who, to gain Kingdoms that belonged not 
and ſuddenly landed them in Norway, Olaiis, who had to him, had cauſed ſo much Blood to be ſpilt, and tram- 
no intelligence of his Practices, ſurpriz'd at this Attack, pled upon Religion and Juſtice. Some Years beſore his 
and more ſo, to ſee the major Part of his Subjects fide with Death, he became Humble, Modeſt, Juſt, and truly Religi- 
the Enemy, found there was no Remedy but to abandon his ous. If there be no Exaggeration in what Hiſtorians ſay 
Kingdom, and fave himſelf by flight. Upon his retreat, of him, from the time he was thoroughly ſettled on the 
Canute was crowned King of Norway, regardleſs of the Throne of England, he gave daily Marks of Piety, yum. 
Right, ſo long as he had the Power in his Hands. Two Juſtice, and Moderation, which gained him the Affection 
Years after the diſpoſſeſſed Prince attempting to recover his of his Subjects, and an univerſal Eſteem among Foreigners. 
Dominions, was ſlain by his own Subjects, and Canute We have the following Story of him, which ſhews at once 
remained peaceable Poſſeſſor of the Kingdom. Olais, af- his good Senſe, and to what heighth Courtiers are apt to 
ter his Death, was ranked among the Saints, and honoured carry their Flatteries. One Day, as he was walking by 
with the glorious Title of Martyr. the Sea; ſide (10), his Attendants extolled him to the Skies, Hunting. | 
Canute u The Conqueſt of Norway fully ſatisfied Canute's ambj- and even proceeded to compare him with God himſelf. Of- rn 
bis 2 tion. From that time, lay ing aſide all Thoughts of war- ſended at theſe extravagant Praiſes, and willing to con- 
CAE like Affairs, he gave himſelf up to Acts of Devotion: vince them of their Folly and Impiety, he ordered a 
That is to ſay, he made it his principal Buſineſs to enrich Chair to be brought, and ſeating himſelf in a Place where 
the Churches and Monaſteries; as if the Uſurpation of the Tide was-about to flow, turned to the Sea, and faid; 
two Kingdoms, and all the conſequent Evils could be re- O Sea, thou art under my Dominion, and the Land I fit on 
Malmſb. paired by ſo flight a Satisfaction. Among other things is mine: I charge thee not to preſume to approach any fur- 
»> _ he took particular Care to give publick Marks of his Re- ther, nor to dare to wet the Feet of thy Sovereign, Having 
1 ſpect to St. Edmund, formerly King of Ea-Anglia, ſlain faid this, he fat ftill for ſome time, as expecting the Sea 
Brompt, by the Danes. Perhaps he gave ſome Credit to the Story ſhould obey his Commands. But the Tide advancing a5 


Italy. The Emperor Conradus I, who vas then at Roms 
and with whom he had contracted a ftrit F riendſhip, 
granted him the ſame Privilege. The King of France was 


(1) Huntingd. and Brompt. ſay, that Canute himſelf advanced as far as the Enemies camp, where he found nothing but Slaughter, @ec, 

(2) At Cirercefler, at Eaſter: and there — Omnes leges ab antiquis regibus latas obſervari precepit. — £ noi ned the Obſervation 
by * Predeceſſers, Malmſb, p. 75. Flor. Wore, ſays it was at Oxford, and that the Engliſh and Danes unanimoully agreed to o the 
p. 919. 

(3) Weſt» Saxenlaga, Merchenlaga, and Denalaga. Biſhop Nicolſon in his Letter to Dr. Wilkins, perfixed to his Edition of the Saxon Laws, makes it 
appear that this threefold diviſion of the Enghſb Laws is imaginary, and proceeded from the Norman Interpreters miſtaking the meaning of the Word 
Laga, which they thought was the ſame with Ley or Law. Whereas Laga fignifies Region, Territory, or Province, as is plain from ſeveral places in the 
Saxon Laws, wherein Denalaga means the fame as among the Danes, or in the Territories of the Danes, See p. 53, and 135, of Dr. Wilkin's Anglo-Saxon 
Laws, The Author of the Dialogue De Scaccario, was the firſt that led the way in this Error, I. . c. 16. 

(4) By ſending them large Sums of Money. S. Dunelm. p. 190. (5) With forty Ships, S. Dune/m, Brompe, p. 911, with fifty. Flor. Worc, 

(6) Leland, who was an Eye-witneſs of this Town and Monaſtery in their Splendor, gives this deſcription of them, A City more neatly ſeated the Sun 
never ſaw, banging upen a gentle Deſcent, with à little River on its 74 de; mor a Monaftery more great and flately, wwbether wve conſider the E ndowmens, 
Largeneſs, and unparallelled Magnificence. The Monaſtery itſelf looks like a City, ſo many Gates it has ( ſome wkertof are Braſs) ſo many Towers, and a Churth, 
than which nothing can be more flately, to which as Appendages, there are three more of admirable Beauty and Weorkmanſhip in the — Cbureb- yard. There 
are two ſtill entire 3 viz, St, Mary's and St. James 8; the third, which lies in ruins, was the great Church of the Monaſtery, ſides the immenſe value 
of the Gifts at St. Edmund's Tomb, the Revenues at the Diflolution aniounted to one thouſand five hundred and fixty pounds « Year z * large Sum in thoſe 


Days. See Camden in Suffolk, _ : 

(7) This Epiſtle, which is extant in Ma It was addreſſed thus; To /Ethelnoth B 

s and Primates ; and to all the Englith Nation, as well Noble as Plebeians, Health, &c. Init be gives 

an account of the valuable Preſents made to him, whilſt there, in Gold and Silver Veſſels, in curious Garments, Cc. by the Emperor, and other Princes 
who were there at that time. 


($) He founded alſo the noted Abby of St. Bernet's in Holme in Norfolk, He gave rich and extraordinary Jewels to the Church at Winchefer, of whied 
one is recorded to be a Croſs, worth one Year's Revenue of the Kingdom. It was conſumed with the Abby by Fire in Henry I. Time. He gave alſo to Ce 
wentry the Arm of St, Auguſtin the great Doctor, which he bought at Pavia in his return from Rome, and is ſaid to give for it a hundred Talents of Silver 


and one of Gold. Malnþ. p. 75, Brompt, 
(9) He died at Shafiſbury the 12th of November, and was buried in the old Monaſtery in Winchefter, (10) At Southampton, 


the Laws made 
ws of Edger, 


Imſbury, was ſent into England by Livingus Abbot of Tawiftoch, 
of Canterbury, to Alfric of York, with all the 2 r 2 


. 
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uſual, he took Occaſion from thence, to let his baſe Plat- 
terers know, that the Titles of Lord and Mafter belong 
only to him whom the Land and the Sea obey. He is 
ſaid, from that Moment, never to wear his Crown again, 
but ordered it to be put on the Head of the Cruciſix at 
Wincheſter. 

He left three Sons, all of a fit Age to govern, to whom 
he bequeathed his three Kingdoms by Will. Sweyn the 

4. Diceto Eldeſt, and a Baſtard, had Norway for his Share : Some 
— affirm he was not his Son, but impoſed upon him for 
btb, ſuch by the Mother (1). To Harold his ſecond Son, 
by the ſame Woman, he gave England; and to Ca- 
unte or Hardicanute, whom he had by Emma of Nor- 
mandy, the Kingdom of Denmark. Gunilda his Daugh- 
ter by the ſame Princeſs, was Wife of the Emperor 

enry IV. 
= ſhall ſoon have Occaſion to mix the Affairs of Nor- 
mandy with thoſe of England, it will not be improper to 
give ſome Account beforehand of what paſſed among the 
Normans. : 

"0 Richard II. Duke of Normandy, dying in 1026, Richard 
. III. his Son ſucceeded bim, who reigned but one Year, and 
v. Gemiti- by his Death left the Dukedom to Robert his Brother ; who 
wks, . 5. as no ſooner in Poſſeſſion, but he ſhewed an Inelination 
+” to eſpouſe the Intereſt of Alfred and Edward his Couſins, 
Ben Duke Sons of his Aunt Emma and Ethelred II. As they were 
/Nom2"®Y both at his Court, and he could not help pitying their Caſe, 
Ebbe he believed his Recommendatien might procure them ſome 


1 Brothers 


/timind. Favour in England. Perſuaded of this, as ſoon as he heard 
Brompt- 


R OL D I. 


of the Death of Edmund Sons, he ſent Ambaſſadors to C4. 

nute, to intreat him to give the two Princes ſome Part of 

the Kingdom of their Anceſtors, This Ambaſly arrived 

in England, when Canute found himſelf fo firmly ſeated 

in his Throne, that he thought he might ſafel diſregard 

the Solicitations of the Duke of Normandy. Robert was 

ſo incenſed at his reſuſal, that he reſolved to compel him 

to do Juſtice to the Exgliſʒi Princes. To that purpoſe 

he fitted out a powerful Fleet, and embarking with a 
numerous Army, reſolved .to make a Deſcent upon Eng- 

land, where he did not queſtion but the Engliſh would Hi: Fle it 
readily join him. But meeting with a violent Storm, 72 9 
he had the Mortification to behold the greateſt Part of : 
his Fleet periſh ; a Loſs which could not be eaſily retrie- 

ved. In the mean time, theſe Preparations ſatisfying Ca- 

nate, that the Duke of Normandy really intended to at- 

tempt the Reſtoration of his Couſins, he endeavoured to 

amuſe him with offering them Part of the Kingdom of 

Weſſex. But Robert would not have been impoſed up- 

on by this offer, had not his Misfortune at Sea conſtrain- 

ed him to ſuſpend the Execution of his Deſign, as it in- 

duced Canute alſo to go from his Word. Some time af- 

ter, Robert took a Reſolution to go in pilgrimage to Feru- He dies and 
ſalem, deferring, till his return, his intended Invaſion of #/*<<«<4:4 
England. But he died in his way home, He left only „ Ned. 
a natural Son, called William on whom, before his de- a 
parture, he ſettled the Succeſſion. This is the ſame il. 


liam the Baſtard, whom we ſhall ſee hereafter aſcend the 
Throne of England, 
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RAROLD 
| 


1039, 


mandy, it was agreed, that the Children by 


18. HA4RQED IT 
this Marriage ſhould ſucceed to the Crown 


of England. Notwithſtanding this — 
, 


Canute left England to his Son Harold born in Denmar 
and gave Denmark to Hardicanute, his Son by Emma of 
Normandy (2). In all appearance, he did not think the 
Engliſh had been RIP, inured to the Daniſh Yoke, to 
venture to place on their Throne his youngeſt Son, who 
was not above fifteen or ſixteen Years of Age, and of no 
great genius. However this be, that Article of his Will 
met with great Oppoſition from the Engliſb. Ae look- 
ed upon Hardicanute, born in England, of a lawſul Wiſe, 
Widow of one of their Kings, as the only Perſon capable 
of ſucceeding ; whereas Harold was conſidered but as a 
Foreigner and a Baſtard, The Danes, on the contrary, 
were deny bent to perform Canute's laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment. This difference might have been of ill conſequnce, 
if Harold had not with the utmoſt Expedition ſeized the 
nol fr*- Treaſure laid up by the King his Father at Winchefter (3). 
Mercia, By the help of this, he was enabled to make himſelf fear- 
Six, Ann. ed, and to gain ſeveral of his Oppoſers. Conſequently, in 
L General Aſſembly in Mercia (4), be ſecured a Majority 
e. of Voices, and got himſelf proclaimed King of England. 
The Danes were all for him to a Man, and of courſe, the 
Engliſh Mercians, or the Inhabitants on the North of the 
Thames, who looked upon the Danes as their Maſters, 
durſt not directly _y their Will. | | 
| Mean time, the #/t-Saxoms, who did not think them- 
Well. ſelves conquered, as ſoon as they came home, convened 
dr. Ann, an aflembly of the States of Weſſex, and by the manage- 
ment of Earl Goodwin, Hardicanute was elected and pro- 
claimed King of Weſſex, the We/t-Saxons leaving the 
Mercians free to acknowledge Harold for their King (5). 
For the better underſtanding this matter, it muſt be re- 
membred, there were Danes, or People of Daniſh Extrac- 
tion, difperſed all over England, but their chief Settle- 
ments were in Mercia, Eaſft- Anglia, and Northumberland. 
And therefore, in all the Country North of the Thames, 
called then by the general Name of Mercia, there were 
more Danes than Engliſh. , On the contrary, in Weſſex, 


Karold pro- 


and Hardi- 


(a) 
( 
0 At Oxford, Ann. Sax. MXXXVI. 


Forces. Sex, Ann, Maimſb, p. 76. Huntingd. p. 364. Brompt- 


7) He is ſald to have promiſed the Earl to marry his Daughter. 


Sirnamed Harefoot, the 


third Daniſh King of England. 


HE N Canute eſpouſed the Princeſs of Ner- 


that is, South of the Thames, the Engliſb were the moſt 

numerous, having admitted among them ſuch of their 
trymen, who, to avoid living under the Dominion of 

the Danes, had quitted the northern Parts. By this means 

Weiſſex was exceeding populous, and become more powet- 

ful than ever, being capable of bringing into the Field as 

oy Armies as the reſt of England. After this manner 

the Kingdom of 2 in old time grew ſtrong at the Ex- 

pence of that of //raz/. The Forces therefore of the Vi- 

Saxons and Mercians being equal, it is no wonder they 

were jealous of one another, and every one deſired to 

have for Sovereign, him of the two Princes that was like 

to be moſt favourable, It was very probable, this Diviſion 

would cauſe a War between the two Nations. But Ha- Iagulph. 

rold, who was not poſſeſſed of his Father's Qualities, ima- 

gined he was not ſtrong enough to undertake the Conqueſt 

of 1 It was owing therefore to the equality of 

their Forces, that the two Kio doms remained in Peace. 

Hardicanute, who was in Oe (6), made no haſte g., Oood- 

to come and take Poſſeſſion of the Crown of Maſex; win Regent 

whether he was detained by other Affairs, or on this, as / Weer. 

well as on all other Occahons, gave way to his natural 

Sluggiſhneſs, During his Abſence, Earl Goodwin held the 

Reins of the Government in an abſolute manner, inde- 

pendent of Emma, the Queen-Mother, who was not belo- 

ved by the eft-Saxons. Mean while Harold was contri- 

ving to gain by ſecret Practices, a Kingdom which he found 

himſelf unable to ſubdue by Arms. As he had been de- 

prived of it by the ſole Credit of Earl Goodwin, he believed 

there was no readier way to aſcend the Throne of that 

Kingdom, than by gaining the Earl to his Intereſt. He 

took advantage therefore of his Brother's abſence, to make 

Goddwin his Friend, by means, which, though not declared 

in Hiſtory, may be eaſily gueſſed at (7). Be this as it Deliver; 

will, he ſucceeded to his with, Goodwin, who was not «te erl. 

very ſcrupulous, finding his accouut in what was propoſed Hard. 

to him by Harold, promiſed to place him on the Throne 

of Weſſex, This affair was fo dexterouſly managed, that 

ſuddenly, on pretence that Hardicanute neglected to come 

into England, Goodwin procured Harold to'he acknowledg- 

ed King of . This change however was not made 


(5) She is called by the Hiftorians Algiva, Ailve, or Akvina, (M. m. Hunting.) and by Flor. Worc, p 622. and Brempt. ſaid to be the Daughter 
of Aifbelm Earl of Northampton e being barren, ſhe feigned a Lying in, and got a Prieſt's, or a Nun's, Son newly born, to be put upon her credulous Huſ- 
band, R. de Diceto, who calls her Queen, ſays ſhe did the ſame by a Shoemaker's Son alſo, which was Harold, p. 470. 

She is called Elgive by the Saxon Annals and others, which is the Saxon Name for Emma, S. Dune/m. p. 164. Tyrrel, I. 6. p. 64. 
And which he had left to bis Queen Emma. S. Duneim, p. 179. Brompt. p. 932. 
This Conteſt about the Election of a King, very much weakens the Authority of Simeon 
in relation to Canute's Will, eſpecially conſidering the Marriage Articles with Emma, and the Silence of the Saxon Annals, Beſides, 
dom very ſeldom or never failed to ele& whom the laſt King appointed in his Will. 


(5) It was agreed among them, that Emme ſhould live in Winchefler, and keep poſſeſnion of all 3x ; and that Geedwin ſhould be General of the 


Durham and others, 
States of the King- 


6) Ingulph ſays, that he was in England at the time of the Election, and went back to. Denmark, p. 61. 


with 
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with the unanimous conſent of the 7/e-Saxoms, but by the 
ſole contrivance of Goodwin and ſome other Lords, who 
engaged ſo heartily in the Affair, that it was done before 
— meaſures could be taken to obſtruct it. Thus the 
N- Saxon ſaw a new King on the throne, without ha- 
ving the liberty to deliberate whether they ſhould approve 
or reject him. This is not the only inſtance of the like 
intrigues producing the like events. 
Emma, Mother of Hardicanute, was extremely ſurpri- 
p , e ſed at this revolution, which not only depriv'd her Son of 
Front one of the crown of IV:ſſex, but herſelf alſo of the hopes of ever 
ber Sons 4 having any ſhare in the government. She perceived, as 
ber fif# matters ſtood, there was no poſſibility of recovering the 
. crown for her Son Hardicanute ; and therefore turning her 
thought another way, ſhe formed a project, the execution 
whereof ſeemed to her very practicable, which was, to 
cauſe one of her Sons by Zthelred, to mount the throne, 
She was in hopes, the Engliſh would countenance with all 
their power an enterprize, tending to ſet the crown on the 
head of a Prince of the race of their antient Kings. Per- 
haps the deſire of pulling down Goodwin influenc'd her 
project as much as her Son's advancement, To ſucceed in 
this deſign, there was need of great prudence and diſſimu- 
lation, Above all it was neceflary to find ſome pretence, 
without raiſing the King's jealouſy, to ſend for the two 
Princes her Sons, who were in Normandy, that they might 
form a party for themſelves. With this view, ſhe feigned 
to be unconcerned at the expulſion of Hardicanute, con- 
fining herſelf to Winchefter, where ſhe daily frequented the 
Churches, and ſeemed to be wholly taken up with the 
care of her Salvation, When ſhe imagined the King was 
ſufficiently convinced of her diſregard of State-affairs, ſhe 
begged leave to ſend for the two Princes her Sons to 
Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not ſeen fince her ſecond mar- 
riage. Her requeſt being granted, Alfred and Edward 
arrived ſoon after in England, without diſcovering any 
other intention but to vi their Mother. They were 
careſſed by great numbers of people, who, having Engliſh 
hearts, always firmly adhered to the antient Royal Fa- 
mily. 
| Goodwin, who was a perſon of great ſagacity, quickly 
2 with perceived the Queen's deſign, It was difficult to impoſe 
the Queen's in ihis manner upon ſo refin'd a Politician, As ſoon as he 
deſigns. began to ſuſpect her, he employed ſo many Spies, that he 
found at length his ſuſpicions were not groundleſs. He 
acquainted Harald with the matter, who ſeemed ſtartled 
at it. But the Earl, who was not fo eaſily alarmed, gave 
him to underſtand, the conſpiracy was yet but in embryo, 
and might with eaſe be prevented ; that the difficulty did 
not lie ſo much in avoiding the preſent, as in guarding 
againſt future danger: That to ſcreen himſelf, once for all, 
from the like practices, he ſaw no better expedient than to 
% make away with the two Saxon Princes, ſince fo fair an 
opportunity offered. Harold approving of this project, 
Goodwin adviſed him to put on a ſeeming ſecurity, to draw 
them the more readily into the ſnare. This reſolution be- 
ing taken, Harold made as if he were ignorant of the 
Queen's deſigns, and the two Princes continued ſome time 
at Wincheſter, without his ſhewing the leaſt uneaſineſs up- 


Emma forms 


Alfred and 
Edward 
come into 


England. 


Goodwin 


He — 4 
the murder 
of the 


Princes. 
Brompt. 


(1) His attendants were tortured in the moſt cruel manner by Goodwin's order, and decimated, that is, nine were killed, and the tenth only ſaved; fx 
hundred are ſaid to have been put to death in that manner. S. Dunelm. p. 179. M. Weſt. p. 410. 
Torture, which, it may be ſuppoſed, was only practiſed then, and in the 1r; Maſſacre in 1641. They rips up ſome of the People's Bellies, and tying 
one end of their Bowels to a Poſt, made them turn round that Poſt till they were all wound up upon it. 


zworth, Hiſt. Col. Vol. IV. p. 411. 


(2) This account of Alfred's death, Malmſbury ſays, was built on common Re 
the ancient Manuſcript Annals in the Cottonian Library, as alſo a Treatiſe called Encomiur 
Emmæ (which, 'tis plain, Malmſbury never ſaw) being a Panegyrick wrote on that Queen, by a Monk of her own time, relate the matter thus. Haro'd 
ſeeking by treachery to get theſe two young Princes into his power, forg'd a Letter in the Name of Emma their Mother, earneſtly inviting them into 
England, wherein, (perſonating her) © She gently chides them for their delay, in not coming over to inſpect their own affairs, Gnce they could not but 
** know that it daily confirmed the Uſurper in his power, who omitted no artifice to gain the chief Nobility over to his party: Yet aſſured them the 
«© Engliſh had much rather have one of them to reign over them; and therefore urged them to come as ſpeedily and as privately as they could, to conſult 
«© what Meaſures were moſt proper to be taken.” This Letter was ſent to Normandy by an expreſs Meſſenger, and received by the Princes with joy, who 
ſent word by the ſame Hand, That one of them would be with her ſhortly, naming both time and place. Accordingly Aged the youngeſt, (by others 
ſaid to be the eldeſſ) at the appointed time, with a few ſhips, and a ſmall number of Nermans, ſailed tor England ; where they were no ſooner landed, but 
win, who ſerved them as Rapin has above related, What makes this account the more probable, is, that had both the 
Princes come over in the manner-above-mentioned, Harold would certainly have put them both to death, fince it would have been in his power. The 
Saxon Annals fay nothing of Alfred's death, and ſome place ir after Harold's deceate, Such is the uncertainty of this Matter ; which makes it appear, bow 
little traditional accounts are to be depended upon, though of no long ſtanding, ſince this Story, tranſacted but a few years before the Congueft, is told © 


Weſtminſter, and others, relate it without diffidence. Moſt of 


they fell into the hands of G 


many ways. Malmſb. Knighton, Brumpt. 
(3 
00 


(5) 
his Royal State. 


(6) The Saxon Annals MXXXIX, ſay, that this year a Sefer, or Horſe-load of Wheat, was fold for fifty-Gve Pence, and more. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


He died at Oxford, in the fourth year of his reign, and was buried at JFinchefter; or, according to Brompton, at Weſtminſter, 

He laid a Tax of eight Marks on every Port, towards fitting out fixteen Ships. He made but one Law, mentioned by Selden, which was, that if 

any 3 coming into England without leave, was taken on this fide Offa's Dr1tcb, he ſhould have his Right Hand cut off b 
rompton ſays, he had his Sirname for refuſing to ride on Horſe back, and chuſing always to walk on foot, which, ſays 4 


Vol. 


on their account. At laſt, making uſe of an occaſ; 
which naturaily offered itſelf, he invited them to = 
and paſs a few days at Court, before they returned — 
Normandy, where he feigned to believe, they intended t 
go very ſhortly. Emma was in great ſuſpence on this = 
caſion. She was very ſenſible it would be difficult for her 
Sons to gain a powerful party among the Nobility, 3 
out appearing at Court; where the Lords of the greateſt 
credit were uſually preſent. But on the other hand, ſhe 
could not reſplve to deliver them into the hands of a Prince 
whoſe intereſt it was to.deſtroy them. In this perplexity 
ſhe took a courfe, which ſhe judged proper to prevent the 
apprehended danger. This was, to ſend Alfred her eldeſt 
Son to the King, and detain Edward under ſome pre- 
tence : She imagined in caſe Harald had any ill deſign, he 
would defer the execution till he had both the Brothers in 
his power, ſeeing it would be to no purpoſe to make 
away one, whilſt the other was alive. Goodwin, pleaſed 
that his advice had thus far ſucceeded, managed fo that he 
was ſent to meet Alfred, ſeemingly to do him honour 
but in reality, becauſe he was unwilling to truſt another 
with the execution of his deſigns. A{fred's little train 
compoſed of Normans, were at firſt charmed with the ag 
ſpect Goodwin paid to the Prince. But their ſatisfaction 
was quickly turned into a great conſternation, when the 
Prince and all his attendants were ſtopped at Guilford 
caſtle, where they had been carried under colour of re- 
freſhing themſelves. Alfred was immediately conducted 
to EH, and, after his eyes were put out, ſhut up in the 
Monaſtery (1). The unhappy Prince had ſcarce time to 
be ſenſible of his misfortune, fince he died a few days af- 
ter, either out of grief, or by ſome more violent means, 
At leaſt Goodwin was afterwards charged with his mur- 
der (2). As ſoon as Edward was informed of his Bro- Ba 
ther's tragical death he ſpeedily returned into Normandy, — 
for fear of the like treatment. Shortly after, Emma, re- Notnuny, 
ceiving orders to depart the Kingdom, retired to Baldwin eg. 
Earl of Flanders, who aſſigned her the city of Bruges to 
reſide in. It ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange, ſhe ſhould not go 
to Normandy to Duke Milliam her Nephew ; but proba- 
bly, they who had the adminiſtration of affairs during the 
Duke's minority, did not think proper to receive her. 
And indeed, it was to be feared this intriguing Princeſs M. wa, 
would increaſe the troubles of the Dukedom, where Wil. 
liam was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Hardicanute wa- 
king at length from his lethargy, formed a deſign of reco- ,, 39. 
vering by arms the kingdom of Ver, uſurped by his 1" © 
Brother. For that purpoſe he came to Bruges, to conſult Bray. | 
with the Queen his Mother. In all appearance, he would * d. 
have found it very troubleſome to execute this deſign, had 
not the death of Harold, which happened at that very 
time, removed all difficulties This Prince died (3) in 
1039 without iſſue, and without having done any thing 
memorable (4). He was ſirnamed Harefoat, becauſe his... 
Foot was all over hairy, or, as others affirm, becauſe he 4p 
was light and ſwift of Foot (5). His death happened in 
one of the hardeſt Winters that had ever been known in 
England (6). | 


1037, 
Alfred's 
death, 


Knighton and Brompton mention one helliſh kind of 
Brempton, p. 935. Knighton, p. 2326. Rub 
and not being recorded, refuſes to vouch the Fact. But Matthew 


the King's Officer. 
e, was very unbecaming 


* 


' 


19. CANUTE. 


19. CANUTE, II. or 


20. EDWARD III. the Confeſſor. 
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HAR DICANUTE, 


the fourth Daniſh King of England. 


FT ER the death of Harold, the great Men 


* of both Nations unanimouſly made an offer of 
— the crown to Canute, ſirnamed the Hardy, not 
od King to denote his courage, but his ſtrong conſtitu- 


Val kas- tion (1). He was then at Bruges, concerting meaſures with 
ie, the Queen his Mother, for the recovery of the kingdom 
wm of eſſex, by means of a powerful aid promiſed him by 
«Dari» the Earl of Flanders. The news of Harold's death put- 
ting an end to their conſultations, he came to England 
with forty Ships. he had brought from Denmark (2). He 
was received with great demonſtrations of joy, both by the 
Engliſh and Danes. Earl Goodwin himſelf, though he had 


no reaſon to rejoice at his arrival, after what he had acted ; 


againſt him, was the foremoſt to do him homage. 
1 dire up The new king began his reign with an uncommon 
'« Halen, act of cruelty. The ceremony of his coronation was 
* hardly over, when out of impatience to be revenged on 
_ his Brother, though dead, he commanded his body to 
;D:nclm. be dug up and thrown into the Thames (3). But all his 
Iz care to prevent the Body from being buried again, proved 
ineffectual. Some Fiſhermen finding the corps floating 
on the water (4), delivered it to the Danes, who inter- 
red it in the burying-place of their Nation in London (5). 
It is further added, the King being informed of it, ordered 
the Body to be thrown once more into the River ; but, 
being found again, it was privately buried at II gſimin- 
er. 

1240 Shortly aſter, Hardicanute impoſed an exorbitant tax 
f * on the kingdom (6), for the pay ment of the fleet ſent back 
to Denmark. I hough the Engliſh had often paid the like 
tax, termed Danegeld, they were diſſatisfied to have it re- 


Rea fax, 
Ur, Ann, 


cuted in part the King's orders, though with great reluct- 7;, ;, 
ance, The City was burnt, after having been plundered b,. 
four days together, But the inhabitants had leave to retire 

into a ſmall Iſland in the Severn, named Beverly, till the 

King was appeaſed (8). 

Not long after Prince Edward, Son of Ethelred II, Prince x4. 
and Brother of the King by the ſame Mother, appeared at w comes 
court. He met with a very civil reception, and preſently 3. — 
demanded juſtice againſt Goodwin, charging him with the 8285 
murder of his Brother Afred (9). The King was well Demand: 
enough pleaſed with having an opportunity to puniſh the 2777 
Earl, not ſo much perhaps for the death of Prince Alfred, —_. 
as for what he had done in favour of the late King. He 
was Cited therefore to appear and anſwer to what was al- be gets of 
ledged againſt him. But Goodwin, who knew the cove- Egge, 
tous temper of the King, wiſely diverted the ſtorm by a che King. 
magnificent preſent before his tryal. This preſent was a Malmb. 
Galley, with a gilt Stern, manned with fourſcore choice Punelm. 
ſoldiers, every one of whom had upon his arm a gold 
Bracelet weighing ſixteen ounces, with Helmets and 
Swords all gilded, and a Daniſh Battle-ax adorned with 
Gold and Silver, hanging on his left ſhoulder, and a 
Lance of the fame in his Right-hand. Every thing in 
the Galley was anſwerable to this magnificence. By 
means of this noble preſent, the Earl was acquitted, upon 
taking his oath, he had no hand in the death of Prince 
Alfred (10). | 

Hardicanute did not long enjoy a crown he was un- 
worthy to wear. He died ſuddenly in the third year of Death of 
his reign (11), at the nuptual feaſt of a Daniſh Lord at Hardica- 
Lambeth (12). Perhaps his death was haſtened by poiſon © 


1041. 


. newed on this occaſion, when there appeared no neceſſity (13); but his exceſſive cruelty and gluttony rendered him 
Wereter for it. The inhabitants of Weorcefter oppoſed the levying ſo odious, that he died unlamented, neither was any in- 
1 this tax with the greateſt heat. They even proceeded ſo quiry made into the manner of his death. All Hiſtorians 
baden iv far as to kill two of the Collectors (7). Whereupon the unanimouſly agree, he ſpent whole days and nights in 
Fetter, King immediately ordered Goodwin Duke of Weſſex, Leo- feaſting and carouting (14). There is one however that Huntingd. 
fric Puke of Mercia, and Siward Earl of Northumberland, praiſes him for keeping open table four times a day, and 
to draw their forces together, march to Worcefter, and exclaims againſt the niggardlineſs of the Kings his ſucceſſors 
deſtroy the City with fire and ſword, Theſe Lords exe- who aboli ſo laudable a cuſtom, 
20. EDWARD III. the Confeſſor. 
EDWARD ARDICANUTE leaving no iflue, Ed- years (15), with the conſent of the Engliſh, bred another 


Ill, ward, Son of Ethelred II. and Emma of Nor- 


Dc . 2 
— mandy, was the only Prince then in England 
Læcſſion. that had any pretenſions to the crown. It 


was but reaſonable the race of the Saxen Kings ſhould be 
reſtored to the throne of which they were unjuſtly diſ- 
poſſeſſed. But then it was no leſs right to recall out of 
Hungary Prince Edward, Son of Edmund Ironſide, and 
place him on the throne preferable to his uncle, who 
was one degree farther removed. On the other hand, 
the uninterrupted ſueceſſion of four Daniſh Kings, who 
had poſſeſſed the throne for the ſpace of tweaty-eight 


difficulty, ſeeing Sweyn, Son of Canute the Great, was 
fill alive. It is true, he was reckoned by ſome as a 
Baſtard. But beſides that the King his Father had not 
treated him as ſuch in the partition of his dominions, it 
might be ſaid in his favour, he ought to have the ſame 
privilege with his Brother Harold, to whom his being 
born of the ſame Mother was no obſtacle to his mounting 
the throne. It was therefore no eaſy thing to ſettle 
the ſucceſhon to the ſatisſaction of all parties. On the 
contrary, it was to be feared that, on this occaſion, the 
old animoſities between the two. nations would be re- 


(i) The Word Hardy, is rendered by thoſe that wrote in Latin, by Durus, and not by Audax. See Pontanus, Hiſt, Dan. Rapin, 

(2) And landed at Sandwich, ſeven Days before Midſummer. Sax, Ann. Huntingd. p. 365. S. Dunelm, p. 110. | 

(3) The Perſons employed in this Affair, were Alfric Archbiſhop of York, Earl Geodwwin, Seyr the Steward, Edric the Sewer, and Troudb the Execu- 
tioner: They cut the Head off, and flung the Body at firſt into a Sink, and afterwards into the Thames, Maimſb, p. 76. S. Dunelm, p. 180. M. Weſt, Brompt, 


(4) They pulled it up in their Nets. F. Dunelm, Malmſb. p. 76 


(5) Which conſtant Tradition affirms to be the Church and Church · yard of St. Clement Danes. - Brompt. p. 93% 
& Of thouſand and ninety-nine Pounds, for the Army ; and eleven thouſand forty-eight Pounds, for his thirty-two Ships. Sax, Ann. 


Huntingd, p. 3 
Marks to each of the Captains. S. Dunelm, . 180. M. e. p. 412. 
(7) Who was too buſy and exacting. Mainſb. p. 76. 
(3) This City, the Branonium of Antoninus, and Br 


5, Malmſbury ſays, he gave twenty Marks to every Sailor 3 but others afticm, it was eight Marks to every Sailor, and ten or twelve 


enjum of Ptolemy, whence called by the Weifh at this day, Cair Vrangen, was named by the 


Saxons, Wogar-Chefter, Wegorna-Cheſter, and Wire-Chefter, perhaps from the Foreſt Wire hard by. It was built by the Romant, as a Frontier Town againſt 


the Britons or Welſp. 
the Mercians, in 980. 


It was fenced formerly with high Reman Walls, and bas now a ſtrong Wall. It was made an Zprſcopal See by Sexwwulfus Biſhop of 
It was ſoon rebuilt after being burnt here by the Danes. 


Camden. 


(g) Simeon of Durbam ſays, it was Alfric Archbiſhop of York that accuſed Goodwin and Livingus Biſhop of Worcefter of this murder. S. Dunelm. p. 180. 

(10). This Year alſo, as Brompton tells us, Hardicanute ſent over bis Siſter Gunilda to the Emperor Henry, to whom ſhe had been betrothed in her Fa- 
ther's time; before ſhe went, the King kept her nuptial Feaſt with that magnificence, in Cloaths, Equipage, and Feaſting, that Matthew Weſtminſter 
ſays, it was remembered in his days, and ſung by Muficians at all great Entertainments. After the Princeſs had deen ſome time in Germany, the was ac- 
cuſed of Adultery, and could find, it ſeems, no better Champion than Municon, a little Page ſhe had brought with her from England, to vindicate her 


Honour. She took it ſo heinouſly to be accuſed, that ſhe forſook her Huſband, and retired to a Monaſtery, where ſhe ended her days, 


Brompton, 


A. Waiftm. and 


(11) Or rather in the Second ; for he reigned but two years wanting ten days. Sax, Ann, 
12) (i. e.) A dirty Station, + Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, exchanging a Manor with the Biſhop of Rechter, began here a Palace in 1183. 
113 Moſt probably he died in a drunken Fit. S. Dunelm. p. 179. He was buried in the old Monaftery in Winchefter by his Father Camure, 


14) He allowed his Court four Meals a Day. Huntingd. p. 365, Knighton. p. 2329. 
(14) He allo » 12 -Day in x6 four hundred years afterwards, and was called eg s. Tide, or Hock-Wedneſday, De Reg ib. Anglie. 


was kept by the Engliſh as a 


(15) Rapin ſays forty-four, which is a miſtake, for from Swweyn's being proclaimed in 1014, 


twenty-eight years at moſt, 
Ne. 75, Vol. I. 


ohn Rouſe relates, that the day of King Hardicanute's death 


to Hardicanute's dgath in 1041, was but twenty-ſeven or 


K K 


vived, 
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Vol.! 
0 
to41, viv'd, and the kingdom plunged into its former calamities. ble to the Znglyh, they not only place on the thron 

Edward, Son of Ethelred Il, having ſpent moſt part of Prince of their own Nation, but alſo deliver themſ; I 1041, 

his days in Normandy, Was little known in England. Be- from the fear of falling again under the dominion of the 

ſides, his merit, which was not very conſpicuous, was foreigners. 


Edward incapable of adding any thing to his right, However, a In the general-aſſembly above · mention . 
e fortunate advice, which neceſſity conſtrain'd him to fol- all likelihood, the Danes being then witho „in Goodwin', 


ut a Leader, Speech 4 
ngu'd, to de- OE: the 
ble Opportunity 


Mimi. low, procur'd him a ſupport, by which alone he was ena- were not called, Goodwin ſtrenuouſſy hara 
I. 2. c. 13. bled to maintain his pretenſions: I mean, Earl Goodwrn. monſtrate to the Exgliſb, „that a favour 
Annales Though it was but a few months ſince, that Edward had “ now offered, to free themſelves from 


N proſecuted this Lord as the murderer of his Brother, he was 
advis'd to court his protection, which he obtained with 
greater eaſe than he durſt have expected. Goodwin was {0 
powerful, and of ſo ſuperior a Genius to the reſt of the 
Nobility, that it would have been almoſt impoſſible for 
Edward to ſucceed in his deſigns, if he had not gained him 
Goodwin's to his intereſt. He was already diſtinguiſhed as well by 
*. his merit, as birth, when Canute the Great intruſted him 
with the command of the Engliſb troops, in the war 
againſt the Vandals. After that expedition, wherein he 


pretenſions had been till better grounded. However, 
Goodwin was not one that neglected his own, in promoting 
Edward the intereſt of others. Before he engaged in Edward's 
promiſes ® cauſe, he required certain conditions, and made him ſwear 
G. n': to marry his daughter Editha. The Prince complied with 
daughter, theſe terms, notwithſtanding his inward reluCtance to eſ- 
pouſe the daughter of a Man, whom he looked upon as 

the murderer of his Brother Alfred. 
He is pre» As ſoon as Goodwin had received from Edward the 
claimed aſſurances he demanded, he conven'd a general-aſſem- 
8 bly (2), where, by his management, that Prince was ac- 
; knowledged (3) and proclaimed King (4), with unanimous 
dx. Ann. Conſent (5). It was happy for the Engliſh, there was 
heli ie then in the kingdom never a Prince of the family of 
uncl. Canute the Great, whom the Danes might have ſet up in 
ivguiph. oppoſition to Edward. If Sweyn King of Norway had 
been on the ſpot to head the Danes, it may reaſonably 
be preſum'd, either that his pretenſions would have 
cauſed a civil war, or England been once more divided 
. into two kingdoms. Without doubt, the Danes would 
never have ſuffer'd the rights of the royal family of 
Denmark, four Princes whereof had ſucceſſively ſat on 
the throne, to be thus deſtroy'd. On the other hand, 
the Engl;h were ſo averſe to a Daniſh government, that 
probably they would have ventured all to free themſelves 


from that yoke, But the preſent juncture proving favoura- 


to Canute, which is moſt probable, Rapin. See Malmſb. 
(2) At Gilingebam, or London, Maimſb. p. 80. 


Prince, But this, Milion obſerves, is contrary to all records. 


Gale. 


(7) Eaque nox, exiguo temporis momento, vetuſtam Danorum dominationem, ac longo multoque Majorum ſudore & ſanguine partum Imperi 
vetlumdedit, ut vix unquam poſtea Danos fortuna reſpexerit. Pont, in vit. Mag. Boni. I. v. An. 1045+ Rapin. 


the 
under which they had groaned for fo many * 


* defcrib'd with his natural eloquence, the calamiti 
ce their country was overwhelm'd with, whilſt in ſub 
& jection to foreigners. He diſplayed the extreme rid 
of the Danes, who, not content with ſharing the kin 1 
% dom with the Engliſh, treated them like ſo many aves. 
He called to their remembrance the fad times, vyhen 
an Engliſhman and a Dane meeting on a Bride the 
* former durſt not ſtir a ſtep till the latter was paſſed 
* over. That if an Engliſpman did not make a low re- 


to become on a ſudden ſuperior. But this is not all, tis 
affirm'd, this ſuperiority was ſo great as to enable them 
to expel all the Danes out of the kingdom. How is it 
poſſible to believe, the Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be 
thus maſter'd, without making the leaſt reſiſtance ? For 
it does not appear, there was any war or commotion in 


the kingdom on this occaſion. The Daniſh Hiſtorians ,, 
make the matter ſtill more improbable. They ſay, all the Meurgus. 


Danes in England were maſlacred in one night by the 
treachery of Harold Son of Goodwin, who ordered all the 
Daniſh ſoldiers to march out of the gariſons, under pre- 
tence of ſolemnizing the funeral of the late King (7). 
But this account has not the leaſt appearance of truth: 
for, in the firſt place, Harald, who was then very young, 
had no ſhare in the government, and conſequently could 
give no ſuch orders to the Daniſb officers. In the next 
place, how was it poſfible that all the Eng/yþ Hiſtorians, 
Brampton only excepted, who however ſays much leſs of 
the matter, ſhould agree to paſs over in filence ſo remarka- 
ble an event? Nay, how could they write their Hiſtories 
without ever making the leaſt alluſion to it. If tis ob- 
jected, they were filent, as aſham'd of their Nation for ſo 
barbarous an action, what is the reaſon they bad not the 
ſame ſcruple with regard to, the Maſſacre in the reign of 
Ethelred ? Theſe are difficulties that are not eaſily to be 
clear d. There ſeems, at firſt fight, to be a plauſible way 


(1) Mr. Tyrrel, and others ſay, that Caodevin's firſt Wife was Canure's Sifter ; but according to Pontamus, the was only Siſter to Ulphen, Brother: in-Law 


(3) And choſen by the Clergy and People. Ingulpb. p. 62, Sox, Ann, M. Mm. p. 412, Sc. He was advanced to the Throne, chiefly through the 
Intereſt of Leofric Earl of Cheſter, of Goodwin Earl of Weſſex, and Living Biſhop of Worcefler, Inguipb. ibid. Knighton, 
(4) He was crowned at Wincheſter, in 1042. on Eaſter- day. Maimſb, p. 80. Sax. Ann. S. Duneim, Þ. fome in Har- 

(5) Brompton and ſome others relate this Matter otherwiſe: Upon Hardicanute's death, Alfred (whom ſome affirm to be lain in Harold 's, el 
dicanute's reign) being invited into England, Geedtuin repreſented to the Lords that be was coming with great Numbers : 3 
promiſed to give Eſtates. Upon which Goodwin was ſent to meet him at Southampton, where, in order to make way to the Crown for his —_ if this 
Canute's daughter, he ſerved him in the barbarous manner before related in the reign of Harold. The Eng Nobles, who had not 62 gigs en this 
Treachery of Goedwin's, vowed revenge, which Goodzvin being informed of, fled into Denmark, and his Eſtate in England was confitcated. bg oy” 2 
the Englif ſent over to Edvard, to deſire him to come and take poſſeſſion" of the Crown. Shortly after his coronation, Goodwin — 1 os Lan- 
ward's gracious temper, return'd into England, to petition for his Pardon and Eſtate again, and was accuſed by the King before an aſſem Y 0 an 
don, of his Brother A!f-:d's murder. But with much ado, by the Interceflion of Leefiic and other Peers, the matter was made vp, _— wy —— be 
all his Lands, Brompton Chron, p. 934, Cc. Huntingdon agrees in the main with this relation, but ſays, that Goodwin rer _ — 
thought him of too high a Spirit to marry his daughter, whom he aimed to' make Queen of England, by marrying her to Edwuard, an ca 


of Normans, to whom he had 


f 

(6) This Tax amounted to forty thouſand Pounds a year, King Edward releaſed the Nation of this heavy burden in the year 1051. — occaſion © 

his ſo doing, though related by Ingu/phus, will ſcarce be credited, As the King was one day brought to ſee the huge heap of Money co 

Tax, he ſtarted back as in a great Fright, and being aſked the Reaſon, proteſted he ſaw the Devil capering and dancing over the —_— 5 A. 
he ordered it to be all paid back to the People, and Dane-Gelt to be aboliſhed for ever, after it had been paid thirty-eight years» Ingeiph. p. 65 


lected by this 
Upon which 


um ita 


to 


gloriouſiy ſignalized himfelf, Canute made him Earl of ** verence to a Dane, he was ſure to be ſoundly cudgel'd. 8 
Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey, and gave him in marriage“ To all theſe miſeries he added that of the exceſſive = 
| Thyra, Siſter of Earl Ulphon, to whom Canute had given © taxes they had been oblig'd to pay, particularly Dane- 
his own Siſter Efrith, widow of the Duke of Norman- ** Gelt (6), which was impos'd for no other end but to 
dy (1). Goodwin had by his wife a Son, drown'd in the ** ſatisfy the inſatiable avarice of their greedy Maſters.” 
Thames by an unruly horſe. His ſecond wife was Gth, In fine, he omitted nothing that could inflame the rage 
Siſter of Sweyn, who was King of Denmark aſter the of the Engliſh. This harangue wrought ſo upon the x 
death of Hlardicanute. = this wife he had ſeven Sons, Hearers, that it was reſolved, no Dane for the future They e, 
Harold, Toſtin, Swane, Ulnath, Gurth, Elfgar, Lewin, ſhould ever fit on the throne of England. Some add, the b . ' 
and a daughter nam'd Editha, His credit with Canute enumeration of the calamities they had fo long groan'd 27 — 
the Great ; the ſuperiority of his genius; his noble allian- under, made ſuch an impreſſion on their minds, that with 
ces; his dignities of Earl of Kent, Duke of ge, and one conſent, they came to a reſolution to drive all the 
High- Treaſurer, conferred on him by King Hareld; and Danes out of the kingdom, and accordingly put it in exe- 
laſtly the government of the counties of Oxford and cution forthwith. 
Hereford, in the hands of his eldeſt Son, had raiſed his TT his is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the whole 73 difficul- 
fortune to ſuch a degree, that it would hardly admit of Engliſh Hiſtory ; which way ſoever it is view'd, inſur- + in tbi: 
any addition. His intereſt was ſomewhat eclips'd in the mountable difficulties occur. In the firſt place it is bard 1, Lee. 4 
reign of Hardicanute; but he had the addreſs to divert to conceive, how in a general-affembly of the kingdom, Hiſtory. 
the danger he was threatned with. How great a grudge It Was poſſible to come to a reſolution to deſtroy all the 
ſoever the late King bore Goodwin, he was ſuch an enemy Danes, and much more, how it came to be in the power 
to buſineſs, that he could not reſolve to undergo the ne- of the Engliſh to put it in praftice, The Danes alone 
| ceſſary fatigue of governing a large kingdom, but left all were in a manner poſſeſſed of all the eaſtern and northern 
| to his management, as knowing him to be the moſt able Counties, and in Mercia, that is, in the heart of the 
| of his ſubjects. Goodwin knew ſo well how to improve kingdom, were as numerous as the Eng//h, Four Kings 
| theſe favourable junctures to ingratiate himſelf with the of their nation had ſucceſſively reign'd, who far from 
Nobles and Feng that his power far exceeded that of humbling them, had no doubt ſhown them great favour, 
all the other Engliſb Lords. From what has been ſaid, and given them the ſuperiority. And yet, without any 
it plainly appears how neceſſary Geodwin's aſſiſtance was, extraordinary event, except the death of Hardicanute, a 
in order to Edward's mounting the throne, though his Prince of little merit and reputation, the Engl are faid A 


Book V. 


hem, namely, to accuſe the Hiſtorians, as well 
22 Dan, of not telling the whole truth, or ag- 
gravating the facts they relate. But by this courſe, we 
run into (till greater difficulties. It is moſt certain, ſince 
the beginning of the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the 
Danes have been ſo far from making any figure in Eng- 
land, that they are not mentioned in hiſtory any more 
than if they had never been known, though juſt before 
they were maſters of the whole kingdom. But whence 
eould proceed ſo ſudden a fall, or rather, how could they 
all vaniſh in a moment, if neither expelled nor matlacred ? 
Hiſtorians do not ſay, war was made againſt them, their 
{trong-holds taken, and they brought under new Jaws. 
But, all on a ſudden, theſe fo powerful and formidable 
Dones are reduc'd to nothing, in the reign of a Prince the 
moſt unwarlike that had ever ſat on the throne, T heſe 
are hiſtorical difficulties, the ſolution whereof I am forc'd 
to leave to others. But to return to Edward. 


20 EDWARD III. e Confeſſer. 


ward himſelf, Theſe two Lords uniting together, to pre- 
vent Goodwin from ſoaring too high, firmly adher'd to the 
perſon of the King, and endeavoured to the utmoſt of their 
power, to ſupport his authority, Without their afil- 
tance, Edward, who was naturally weak, would have 
found it very difficult to ſecure himſelf againſt the artifices 
of fo able and powerful a ſubject as Godwin. Thus mat- 
ters ſtood at the court of England, during the firſt years 
of his reign. It was neceſſary to premile this, for the 
better underſtanding the ſequel. 


Edward, to whom is given the glorious titles of Saint 
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Edward 


and Conteifor, mounted the throne with diſpofitions re- takes from 
pugnant to ſanctity, Beſides his hatred to Goodwin and * 


his own wife, he cheriſhed in his breaſt againſt his Mo- 


0 other 


all ber Eftate, 


ther a defire of revenge, which ag reed no better with the Sax. Ann. 


maxims of the goſpel, It is true, his Mother who had 8 Punchn. 


never any great affection for him, had done enough to ex- 
aſperate her Son in marrying Canute the Great, mortal 
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8 He was a Prince of a weak conſtitution, and a narrow enemy of her firſt Husband, She had moreover given her 2 
ward's ba- genius, not at all qualified to rule a large kingdom. His conſent, that the children of her ſecond marriage ſhould MI. 
_—__ unſtcadineſs on important occaſions, his inability in pub- ſucceed to the Crown of England, which ſhewed but little 
lick affairs, and his continval attachment to trifles, gave friendſhip for thoſe of the firſt, This thing made ſo deep | y 
the Nobles opportunity of aſſuming an almoſt ſovercign an impreſſion on Edward's mind, that all her endeavours 4 
wer. As ſoon as they perceived the weakneſs of this afterwards to procure him the throne, were not able to 18 
Prince, they became ſo arbitrary in their governments, efface it. As ſoon as he ſound it in his power to make . 
that they obeyed the King's orders no farther than was her feel the effects of his reſentment, he delay'd not to 1 
conſiſtent with their own intereſt. Earl Goodwin eſpeci- ſatisfy his paſſion. On a ſudden, when the leaſt expected ; i 
ally uſurp'd by degrees ſo great an authority, that he had it, he came to incheſter, where her treaſures lay, and | 7 
almoſt the ſame deference paid him as the King himſelf. without ſhewing the leaſt regard for her, ſtript her of All, 1 
Perhaps the meanneſs of Edward's genius was the princi- leaving her only a moderate penſion for her ſubſiſtence (2). * 1 
pal motive of his procuring him the crown, to the end Thus this Princeſs, widow of two Kings, Mother of $ax. ans, 1 
he might govern in his name. Nevertheleſs, how fair two more, and daughter of a Duke of Normandy little 1042, Wy 
ſoever the King carried it towards him, in his heart he inferior to a King, ſaw herfelf in the latter end of her [3% 
utterly hated him and his whole family. This was the days, reduced to extreme poverty by the rigour of her own 113 0 
true reaſon of his deferring his marriage with Editha as Son (3). We 
long as he could. But as he ftood in fear of the Earl, he But Edward was not content with ſhewing, by this act And mates 1 
durſt not break his word with him; and therefore after of violence, the little regard and affection he had for his ber ge tbr 4 
ſtaying two years on ſeveral pretences, he eſpouſed his Mother. Scveral Hiſtorians aſſure us, he moreover cauſed N 114 
daughter, according to his promiſe. However, he did her to be accuſed of Incontinence with Alwin Biſhop of Bromyt. iff | 
not conſummate the marriage, ſo great was his averſion Winchefter. They even fay, that, regardleſs of her qua- Knighton: 10 
to all that belong d to Goodwin. I be Queen, who was lity, he was fo hard- hearted as to make her undergo the 3 it 8 
a perſon of ſtrict virtue, and endow'd with a greatnels of Ordeal trial. This trial conſiſted in obliging the party 11 
Soul, bore this uſage with a wonderful patience. Inſtead accus'd to walk bare- foot and hood-wink'd over nine red- | þ 
of complaining of her hard treatment, ſhe never open'd hot Plough-ſhares, It is pretended, Emma came off un- — 19 
her mouth about it; but — it was not in her power hurt, and gave in memory of this deliverance nine Manors 1, 
to gain the affection of the King her Husband, diverted to the next monaſtery (4). But, we have juſt obſerved, 199 
her thoughts with ſtudy and acts of devotion (1). The the had none leſt to give. However this be, ſhe paſſed 1 
gd. author of the life of Edward pretends, this Prince made ten years in the ſad condition ſhe was reduced to by 11 
a vow of chaſtity, long before his marriage, and perſuaded the King her Son, living in J/inchefter as a fort of 9 
1. $0, the Queen to do the like. But Malmsbury does not know priſon, from whence the was delivered by her death in i | 
what to think of this ſtrange proceeding, and ſhews a 1052 (5), " 
ſtrong inclination to believe, Edward's hatred to Goodwnn — Whilit Edward was thus venting his reſentment upon 1 
was the real cauſe of his abſtaining from his daughter. his Mother, he received certain advice, that a great ſtorm 1 
He durſt not venture however to divorce her, for fear the was gathering in the North. Sweyn King of Norway, Sweyn King it ö 
Earl, by whoſe Intereſt he had mounted the throne, Son of Canute the Great, deſigning to profecute his claim 2 57 
might (till have it in his power to depoſe him, or at leaſt to the crown of England, was preparing for an invaſion invade th þ 
create him a great deal of trouble. For this reaſon he with all expedition, which put the Engliþ in dread of the England. fi ( 
continued to conceal, in all other reſpects, his averſion like miſeries, they had fo long experienced, and from which 3 1 
to him, and even to heap favours on him, in expectation for ſome time they had been happily freed. Edward, who |: . 
of a favourable opportunity to ſhew his reſentment. But was no leſs terrified than his ſubjects, made ſome prepara- HZ 
he did not confider his diffimulation increaſed the Earl's tions to repulſe an attack which he was extremely alarmed 1 
credit with the people, who imagining he was in great at (6). Gunilda, niece of Canute the Great, fell a ſacri- Gunilea | | 
favour with the King, more firmly adher'd to him. Goed- fice to his fears. She was conſtrained to abandon the d. l 
3 win wiſely improved theſe advantages, and became every kingdom and her family, to prevent her contriving ſome | 


for Malmfbury, 


day more formidable to the King, by the great number of 
friends he acquir'd. In all probability, he would have 
grown in time, as powerful as the Mayor of the Palace 
were formerly in France, if he had not met with a coun- 
ter-weight, which prevented his riſing to that degree of 
power, ſo fatal to the royal authority; I mean, Sit 
Earl of Northumberland, and Leefric Duke of Mercia. 
S:ward had the reputation of the btaveſt and moſt worthy 
Peer in the kingdom. His excellent qualities gave him 
great authority at court, and among the Northumbrians, 
Who were under his government. Leafric was univerſally 
eſteemed and reſpected for his merit. His power was fo 
great in Mercia, that he was more a King there than Ed. 


plot in favour of the Danzs. But by an unexpected happi- 


neſs, a war, which ſuddenly aroſe between the Kings of EE Ap 


Denmark and Norway, broke the meaſures of the latter, Denmark 
and brought peace to the Engliſh contrary to their expecta - 


tion. Some time after, Steyn was depoſed by Magnus Son 
of Olaiis the Martyr, whom Canute the Great had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of Norway. Magnus was no ſooner maſter of that 
kingdom, but he catried the war into Denmark ; with 
intent to dethrone the King, whoſe name was alſo Sweyn. 


This laſt demanding affiftance of England, Gordwin was 5 num, 


of opinion, that to keep up the war between theſe two 
Princes, an aid of fifty fail ſhould be ſent him. But 
Siward and Leofric, for reaſons unknown, prevented the 


(1) Ingulphus ſays, ſhe was not only the moſt beautiful, chaſte, humble and modeſt Lady of her time, but alſo very learned, inſomuch that he tells us, 


when he was but a Boy 


her Father in her. 
P. 377. 


„ y, and lived at court with his father, ſhe was uſed to meet him coming from ſchool, and took delight in pofing him not only in 
Grammar, but in Logic alſo. And when ſhe had done, would order her ſervant to give him ſome pieces of Money. 


He farther ſays, ſhe had nothing of 


Whence it was become a ſaying, Sicut Spins Reſam, getwir Goodwinus Editham. Ingul. p. 62. Edit. Gale. Ste Ailred Ritual. 


(2) — Precepit ſufficienter ei neceſſatia miniſtrari. M. am. p. 415. 
(3) This Edzvard did by the advice of the Earls Leefric, Goodwin, and Sizvard. S. Dunelm, p. 182. Hoved, 


(4) In Wincheſter, 


F (5) This trial of Emma is related by Brompton and Knighton, and embelliſhed with ſome trivial circumftances by Harpiſeld, They tell us, Robert Arch- 
iſho 


p of Canterbury, a Norman, 
vouring to poiſon her Son Edwar 


occaſion, as we ſhall ſee: Moreover he 
to Flor, Weſt. Hoved, Chron, Matlr,) 
The Saxon Annals ſay, Edfius died in 1047, and Akon in 104 
the Annals, Thus this whole ſtory ſeems to be a mere fiction. 
(6) He went to Sandwich with thirty-five Ships. Sax, Ann, 


could not be Archbiſhop then, fince Edfizr lived till 1050, which was three 


whom, Edward had brought over with him) accuſed the Queen of cunſenting to the death of her Son AJred, of endea- 


» and of maintaining an infamous commerce with Biſhop Ahoi. For which ſhe was condemned by. a Canal beld on 
purpoſe to purge herſelf by the trial of Fire Ordeal, as the had offered to do, and as it is related above. 


| Florence of Worcefler, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and Weftminfter, who lived neareſt the 
Then again Brompton ſays, Robert immediately fled the kingdom; whereas he went not off, as 


But this Whole matter admits of great Diſputes, 
time, ſay not 4 Word of this miraculous purgstion. 
Malmfbury attyres us, till ſeveral years attet upon another 
ears after Avis death, (according 


whom Zrompton ſuppoſes to be alive at the trial, for he ſays, he alſo gave nine | Hat to the Church of Winch eſter. 
53 and therefore Robert eyuld not be Archbiſhop till two years after his death, according to 
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Council from coming to this reſolution, For waht of this 
afliftance, Sweyn was dethroned, but reſtored to his king- 
dom, aſter the death of his enemy. 
The Daniſh "The troubles in Denmark hindered not the Daniſb Py- 
erat rates from putting to Sea, and carrying terror to the Eng- 
England. liſh coaſts, In the year 1046, twenty-five Sail of Danes 
Sax. Ann. arrived unexpectedly at Sandwich, from whence they car- 
Hunting ried off a great booty. Then failing for Efex, they car. 
ried away great numbers of Slaves of both Sexes, and all 
conditions. The Engliſh were extremly terrified ; but 
Goodwin, Siward, and Leefric took ſo juſt meaſures that 
the Danes, alarmed in their turn, haſtily retired, and car- 
ried their ravages elſewhere. 
Sane, le The retreat of the Daniſh Py rates did not entirely reſtore 
Son of Earl peace to the kingdom, the coaſts being that ſame year in- 
boned. feſted by a new enemy, Swane, Son of Goodwin, having 
Sax. Ann, deflowered an Abbeſs (1), with whom he was in love, 
Huntingd. and not daring to ſtay in England after ſuch an act, reti- 
S. Dunelm. d into Denmark, where he in vain expected his pardon, 
by the mediation of the Earl his Father. But whether 
. was willing he ſhould be chaſtiſed, or found the 
King inexorable, Swane was not able to procure a pardon 
ſo ſoon as he imagined. When he faw, contrary to his 
expectation, he was made to wait for it a long while, he 
manned eight Ships, and made open war upon the &nglifh, 
plundering the Merchants, and committing ſuch barbarities 
Il: infeſts on the inhabitants of the Sea-coaſts, as exceeded thoſe of 
+ wa the moſt cruel enemies. His inſolence gave Goodwrn's 
. enemies a great advantage, who took occaſion from thence 
to exaſperate the King more and more againſt the Earl 
and his Family. He himſelf was in great perplexity a- 
bout this affair. He was not willing to appear oppenly for 
his Son, leſt he ſhould be charged with abetting his rebel- 
lion. On the other hand, he could not but be extremely 
concerned at Swane's being conſidered as an enemy to the 
Publick. To free himſelf from this ſituation, he deſired 
Earl Beorn, Son of Ulphan and Eftrith, Siſter of Canute 
the Great, to uſe his intereſt with the King in behalf of 
his rebellious Son. Though Beorn had openly declared 
againſt Swane, he was prevailed with by Geadiuin to ſpeak 
to the King, who complied with his requeſt upon certain 
He kills Ear conditions. The matter being thus in a fair way, Beorn 
Bcorn, went to Swane, to perſuade him to ſubmit to the King's 
mercy ; but Beorn was ill rewarded for his pains. Swane 
imagining the Earl was come to betray him, flew him 
with his own hand, and ordered his body to be thrown in- 
to the Sea (2). This brutal action prevented a reconcilia- 
tion for the preſent, But the King forgave him after- 
wards, notwithſtanding the complication of his crimes : 
So much did this weak Prince ſtand in fear of Goodwin's 
revenging himſelf, in caſe he continued inflexible. Thus 
Goodwin, tho' hated by the King, obtained as many fa- 
vours as if he had been really beloved by him. But theſe 
favours, inſtead of producing a mutual affection, ſerved 
only to foment their diſ- union. The Earl did not think 
himſelf at all obliged to the King for Benefits proceeding 
from the ſole motive of Fear; and the King increaſed his 
hatred, in proportion as he was forced to conceal it. 

1048, Beſides the private reſentment of the King towards 
ua 72 Goodwin, the Earl had alſo to deal with other enemies, 
Normans Who were continually ſtirring up that Prince againſt him. 
with the I mean the Normans, who were very numerous at court, 
2 y, and in great credit there, Theſe looked upon Goodwin as 
Ingulph, Aa profeſſed enemy, becauſe he loudly complained of the 

great regard the King had for them, and made no ſcruple 
to ſay, they would ſoon become as troubleſome as the 
Danes. His complaints were not altogether groundleſs. 
Edward, who was educated among the Normans, went in- 
to all their manners, and expreſted ſuch an affection for 
them, as raiſed the jealouſy of the ZEnglih. The Norman 
language was more generally ſpoken at court than the 
Saxon, The King's favour to the Normans rendering them 
inſolent, they would have all the World cringe to them. 
They who could not bring themſelves to this, ſeldom 
failed of feeling the effects of their reſentment, Goodwin 
was of this number. He believed he was powerful enough 
to ſupport himſelf without their aſſiſtance. Inſtead of 
leeking their protection, he affected by his continual rail- 
leries to ſhew, he thought it not in their power to hurt 


(1) The Abbeſs of Leon (or Leominfter in Herefordſhire), He left England becauſe he could not obtain leave to marry her. S. Dunelm. p. 183. | 
(2) The Annals ſay, they buried his Body in a certain Church; but that afterwards his Relations and the Mariners of Londen digged up his Body and 


buried it at Winchefler by King Canute, Sax. Ann. 1066. 
3) Juni. Gemeticum, Malmſb. p. 80. 


4) He was F ather to the famous Godfrey of Boulogne, who won Feruſalem from the Saracens. 
5) Euftace s Man inſiſted upon having Lodgings in the Dover- man's Houſe, in ſpite of his tecth, and wounded him in the Struggle; whereupon the 
Townſman killed the other upon the ſpot. In this Fray were nineteen Dever People flain, and twenty-one of Kaflace s, many others being wounded. 


Sax. Ann. Malmſb. p. 8 1. S. Dunelm. p. 184. Brompt. 942 


(6) He drew together ſome Troops out of Kent, Efſex, and Weſſex ; as his eldeſt Son Scuane did out of his Earldom, 1. e. out of Oxford, Glouceſter, Here- 
ford, Somerſet, and Berkſhire ; and Harold out of his, i. e. out of Efſex, Eaſt- Anglia, Cambridge, and Humingdarſhire : All theſe Forces met at Beverfton 
in Gloucefter ſhire, King Edward hearing of Goodxcin's great preparations, ſent orders to Si ward and Leofric to raiſe likewiſe an axmy, which they did ovt 


of Mercia and Northumbria, Sax. Ann, Brompton, 


(7) And to come attended only with rwelve Perſons, but he refuſed to appear. In the mean time findin his Army had deſerted, he fled in the Night 
to Thorny-Ifland, and from thence went and imbarked at Beſenbam in Sufſ*x, with his Son Swane. Harold and Leofwin came to Briftel, and finding there 
a Ship got ready by Stan, they went over to Ireland, S. Dunelm, p. 185, Brompt, 
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him. Robert, Archbiſhop of Canterlu 7 

mans, was in greateſt credit at — 5 bee N. 78 
taken him from a Monaſtery in Normandy (3) — ay bury, anew 
mote him to the Biſhoprick of London, and 99 Fo v Gde. 
the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, to the great re hog — 
veral Engliſb Biſhops, who afpired to that — TH 
Prelate, who was naturally haughty, and wes ths a 
favour made ſtill more arrogant, kept no meaf * 
Goodwin, who, on his part, ſhewed the utmoſt wan 9 
for him. The Archbiſhop, incenſed to {re himſelf h 

treated, made uſe of all his addreſs to have a wrong; . 
pretation put on all the Earl's actions, and to infla * 
W hatred to him to a higher degree, * 

atters ſtanding thus at court, an accide 

when leaſt expected, which brought Earl — 3 — bang 
brink of deſtruction, and gave the King room at laſt to E England. 


diſcover his enmity to him. Euftace, Earl of e — - 


(4), being come to viſit the King his B in- Darrel bes 
honourably and kindly I r WAS ue, bis 
cular affection for him. Some time after, as * 2 — — 
the road, in his return to France, one of his people — * at Dover, 
was ſent before to provide lodgings at Dover / eke ® Sax. Ann, 
quarrel with a townſman and killed him (5). "This a 3 
dent making a great noiſe among the inhabitants he 
ran to arms, to ſeize the Murderer, who ſtood upon 15 
defence, with ſome of the Earl's domeſticks that were 
with him. Euſtace, entering the town in the midſt of 
this tumult, and ſeeing his people attacked, was obliged to 
take their part, without having time to enquire into the 
occaſion of the quarrel, But being overpowered with 
numbers, twenty of his retinue were killed on the ſpot 
and himſelf narrowly eſcaped with his life. Inraged at 
this affront, he returned to the King at Glouceſter, where He demands 
the court then reſided, and loudly demanded ſatisfaction. 7*/<- 
Edward, willing to do him juſtice, ordered Goodwin to 
march immediately with ſome forces, and chaſtiſe the rio- 

ters that were under his government. But inſtead of Goodwin 
obeying the King's order, the Earl warmly replied, « It % & + 
was not the cuſtom in England to puniſh people un- on — 
« heard, and the rights and privileges of the ſubjects Bengt 
„ ought not to be violated ; that the accuſed ſhould be M. Weck. 
© ſummoned, and make ſatisfaction with their bodies or 
+ eſtates if guilty, or if innocent, ſhould be diſcharged. 
Adding, in a very haughty tone, that being Earl of Kent, 
etwas his buſineſs to protect thoſe that were under his go- 
„ vernment, againſt the inſults of foreigners.” Some ſay, 
he even charged the King to deliver up the Earl of Bau- 
logne into his hands, that he might be puniſhed upon the 
place, if found guilty of this riot. Edward was extreme- 
ly provoked with this bold anſwer, which was not only a 
refuſal to obey his commands, but alſo a ſtinging reproach 
for his partiality to foreigners. "The Archbiſhop and the 
reſt of the Normans eagerly improved this occaſion to ex- 
aſperate him againſt the Earl, and to blow up a flame, 
which was already but too much kindled. ' 

How angry ſoever the King might be, he was forced to The Xing i: 
conceal it, not being in condition to puniſh on the ſpot, _ - 
a Lord who rival'd him in power. Siward and Leofric Gogwin, 
being abſent, there was no appearance of ſucceeding, 
ſhould he attempt any thing againſt Goodwin, without be- 
ing firſt aſſured of their concurrence, Mean while, as he 
was in the utmoſt impatience to be revenged, he diſpatched 
truſty meſſengers to theſe two Lords, to inform them of 
his reſolution to chaſtiſe Goodwin, and to order, or rather 
defire them, to repair to him immediately. How pri- Godwin 
vately ſoever this matter was tranſacted, Goodtwin had no- 4 ed lis. 
tice of his deſign, and took his meaſures accordingly. AS (elf. 
he was very ſenſible he ſhould be inſallibly ruined, was he 
not beforehand with his enemies, he drew together ſome 
troops, which were ſoon reinforced with others from his 
Son's government (6). An incurſion of the F{þ at the 
ſame time into Herefordſhire, furniſhed him with a pre- 
tence to levy this army. He pretended theſe forces were 
deſigned to drive the enemy out of the kingdom, though 
he had received no orders to that purpoſe. In the mean 
time, the King cauſing him to be ſummoned before a ge- 
neral aſſembly convened at Gloucefler (), he came with his 
Sons, but ſo well attended, that he had nothing to fear. 

T hus guarded as he was, it would have been fo dangerous 


to 


eee e 
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| im to. an account, that the King was adviſed by 
23 to hide his reſentments. They repre- 
ſented to bim, if the Earl ſtood. on bis defence, as he 
ſcemet reſolved, it was to be feared, he would draw to his 
fide the majority of the people, whoſe intereſts he ſeemed to 
eſpouſe ; and therefore the affording him a pretence to car- 
ry his audaciouſneſs any farther, could not be done with- 
/,--nciled out danger. In purſuance of this advice, ſuch a peace 
1b: lu · was patched up as Goodwm deſired, that is, he was cleared 
2 {ome excuſes which related more to his manner of 

acting, than the thing in queſtion. ; 
| This reconciliation was of no long continuance, E4- 
— ward, who could not digeſt the affront he had received, 
A banbed. took new meaſures againſt Goodwin, in gaining ſome of 
__— his principal friends by preſents and promiſes. As ſoon as 
; matters were ordered to his mind, he convened a general- 
aſſembly, where Goodwin and his Sons were ſummoned to 
appear. But being informed a deſign was laid to ap- 
prehend them, they refuſed to come, without a ſafe· con- 
duct, and hoſtages for their ſecurity. Upon which, they 
were baniſhed the kingdom, and the combination againſt 
them was ſo ſtrong, that they ſaw themſelves abandoned 
on a ſudden by their principal adherents, and forced to 
x14 ſubmit to the ſentence paſſed upon them. Edward not 
{-»4 ew2 content with being thus freed from Goodwin, ſhut up the 
the Queen, Queen in the nunnery of Wharwel (1), with deſign, in 
all appearance, never to take to her again. Goodwen re- 
tired to the Earl of Flanders, Father-in-law of his Son 
Tonſton, and Harold failed for Ireland, where he hoped to 
meet with aſſiſtance. To deprive the Earl and his Sons 
of all hopes of returning, the King diſpoſed of all their 
Poſts, the chief whereof were conferred on Alſcar Son of 


Leofric. 
1052, 1 the mean time, Goodwin, who thought himſelf un- 
duden juſtly oppreſſed, took meaſures to right himſelf by arms, 
tal; mea- there being no other remedy, as matters ſtood between the 
2 bimfelf King and him. The Earl of Flanders furniſhing him with 
wn") ſome Ships, be infeſted the Eaſtern Coaſts of England, 
Seats whilſt Harold his eldeſt Son did the ſame to the Wettern. 
8 But theſe faint attempts were to little purpoſe, ſeeing 
: their forces were not very conſiderable. Wherefore Goed- 
win returned to. Flanders, where for two years together, 
he left no ſtone unturned to perſuade the Earl his pro- 
tector, it was for his intereſt to lend him a powerful aſ- 
ſiſtance, and to have ſuch. a. friend as he in England. 
Baldwin being at length prevailed. with, granted him an 
aid capable of rendering him formidable, whilſt on the 
other hand, Harold equipp'd a good number of Ships in 
kanns Jreland. Edward having intelligence of theſe proceedings, 
prepares ® fitted out a fleet with all expedition, the command of 


and another Lord named Odda. Theſe two admirals 
hearing Goodwin had been ſeen off Rumney point, reſolved 
to go and attack him, but he had time to retire elſewhere. 
His meaſures being thus broken by the King's expedition, 
he ſteer'd his courſe again for Flanders, and ſent back Ha- 
rold into Ireland, His view was . the ing of 
lieve, he gave over his undertaking, on o 
ſtacles _—_ with. Mean While, he kept his fleet al- 
ways ready, that he might improve any occaſions. that 
ſhould offer. Shortly after one preſented itſelf, which 
he did not fail to make advantage of. Whether the 
two admirals were wanting in point of duty or conduct, 
or through court intrigues, which hiſtory has not taken 
care to diſcover, Edward on a. ſudden removed theſe two 
Lords from. the command of the fleet.. This alteration, 
and the breaking ſome of the inferior officers, raiſed ſuch 
diſcontents among the Sailors, that they deſerted - in 
crowds. Thus the King's Ships not being in condition 
to keep the Sea, were brought up the Thames in_ order to 
be new-manned. Goodwin by his ſpies being informed 
Goodwin Of this diſorder, puts to Sea immediately, and makes a 
veer: the deſcent on the Iſle of Mighe, where be extorted great 
— ſums from the inhabitants, whilſt he waited for his Son 
London, 4Jarold to join him. After their junction, they failed up 
the Thames, and advanced towards London, - where the 
King's fleet lay. Edward giving way to his paſſion, 
would have gone himſelf with ſuch Ships as were ready (3), 
and tried the fortune of a battle; but his council ſed 
it, They repreſented to him, that inſtead of hazarding 
his perſon in an action, the conſequences whereof might 


8 In Hampſbire; of which his Siſter was Abbeſs. Sax. Aan. 


3) Which was fifty, Sax, Ann. 
4) Mr. Selden in bis Titles of Honowr, p. 525+ refers that Relation in 
rat. See more of it in the Diſſertation on the Government of the Ang lo-Saxons, 
(5) And the reſt of the Frenchmen that were in England 
in F. Dunelm, p. 186, 187 Brompt. 


return homeward died of a Cold he got in Syria. S. Dunelm. p. 186. Br 


) Ingu/ph expreſly ſays, that William had then no hopes of 
A Fart = ey — 


Ne 7. Vot. I. 


ehe lee, which was given to Randulph of Mantes his nephew (2), 


autem regni ſpes adhue, aut mentio nulla facta later mw b. 63. 
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prove very fatal, it would be more for his own and the 
kingdom's advantage, to try to make Goodwin return to 

his obedience, by gentler methods, This was wholſome 
advice ; but the King would hardly have followed it, had 

not Goodwin, who was informed of what was tranſacting 

at court, ſmoothed the way, by ſaving him the ſhame of 
making the firſt advances. He ſent the King word, that 

he was not come to fight againſt his Sovereign, but moſt 
humbly to intreat him to hear his juſtification : That his 
coming thus armed was only to defend himſelf againſt the 

inſults of his enemies, and he ſhould always glory in be- 

ing the moſt faithful of his ſubjets, How reſpectful ſo- 

ever this meſſage might be, Edward, looking upon it as a 

ſort of banter, flatiy refuſed to hearken to any accommo- 
dation; affirming, he could not reſolve to pardon his Bro- 

ther's murderer. His obſtinacy had like to have produced 

a fatal effect. Goodwin's army, entirely conſiſting of fo- 
reigners, who were in hopes of enriching themſelves with 

the plunder of London, they were for engaging the King's 

fleet without delay. But the Earl, who was perfectly in- 
formed how the council ſtood diſpoſed, check'd the ardour 

of his ſoldiers, and behaved in a very ſubmiſſive manner 

with regard to the King, His moderation was attended 

at laſt with the ſucceſs he expected. Edward was pre- 

vailed P the principal Lords, and eſpecially Stigand 
Biſhop of I inc beſter, a great friend of Goodwin's, to re- 

ceive the Earl into favour again, at leaſt, as to outward 
appearance, He even agreed, he ſhould be acquitted, by Goodwin 
the general aſſembly of the kingdom, of the murder of 5 *** 
Prince Alfred, which he was charged with afreſh, but on the Ep 
condition he ſhould give hoſtages for his good behaviour for 9n4give: 
the future (4). Goodwin ſubmitting to the King's terms, | 2 2 
put int his hands his Son Ulneth, and his Grandſon Ela. Kalghen. 
cune, who, were immediately ſent into Normandy, Ed. Brompt. 
ward not thinking he could ſecure them in England. Goad- 

win and his Sons were reſtored to their eſtates and dignities, 

and the King honourably took again the his Wife, 

whom he thought he had been rid of for life. _ 

Upon the firſt news of the nt between the King The - 
and the Earl, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. retired to the £225 
monaſtery of Zumi:ge in Normandy. Shortly after his de- — 
parture, he was baniſhed the kingdom by an aſſembly ge- Sax. Ann. 
neral, as an incendiary and fomenter of diviſions between * 
the King and his Subjects (5). Stigend was made Arch- Sup 
biſhop in his room, on ſuppoſition the See was become va- made Arch- 
cant by his baniſhment, a ſuppoſition that the court of . 
Rome would by no means allow. Thus ended the affair 
of Goodwin, This Lord ſeemingly was very like to have 
been undone for ever; but, contrary to the expectation of 
his enemies, his diſgrace tended only to render him more 
powerful and formidable. This ſame year he loſt his third Malmſb, 
Son Swane, who going in pilgrimage to Feruſalem, died on 
the road in ſome place in Szri/a, where he fell into the 
hands of robbers (6). | | * | 

The court of England enjoying a profound quiet after 75. Duie of 
Goodwin's return, William the Baſtard, Duke of Ner- Normandy 
mandy, took this opportunity to pay a viſit to Edward (7). — 
Some ſay, Edward ſent him word by Archbiſhop Ro- Ingulph. 
bert, that he deſigned to make him his heir, and that his 8. Punelm. 
aim in this viſit was to get a confirmation of this pro- i 
miſe. But this is only conjecture. However that be, 
during Milliams ſtay in England, the King took a 
pleaſure in ſhowing his gratitude for all the civilities he 
had received, both from him and the Duke his father. 

It is pretended, after having thus publickly teſtified his gra- F 
titude, he privately gave him a more ſubſtantia mark of — 
his affection, by making his will, and nominating him his Will i= 6s 
heir and ſucceſſor (8). If it be true that Edward made Tv. 
ſuch a will, which however no body ever ſaw, it is more 
probable he did it at this time, than when he was in Nor- 

mandy. Whilſt the throne of England was filled by the 
Danes; whilſt Alfred his eldeſt Brother, and alſo the 
children of Edmund [ronſide were alive; how could Ed- 

ward foreſee he ſhould ever be King of England? But 

at the time Milliam the Baſtard was in England, Edward, 

bearing ſtill a mortal hatred to Goodwin in his heart, 
notwithſtanding their feigned reconciliation, might ſuſpect 

the Earl of aſpiring to the crown, and hope by this ſet- 
tlement to beak his meaſures. But after all, ſt is much 

more probable he made no will, but contented himſelf 

with giving the Duke of Normandy ſome verbal promiſe. 


$2. : 
2) He was Son to Goda Sifter of Edward, and the Earl of Mantes, W 1052. Emma, King Edward's Mother, died at Winchefter, where 
ſhe was buried, Sax, Ann. Huntingd. p. 266. Inguiph. p. 65, M. Wefim. + me. CEOWL 


x Chronicle, taken notice of in Note (9) P. 129, to this'Afſtmbly Gene- 
under the Article of their Laws. | 


fled, and were alſo baniſhed, Sax. An, See the Names of ſuch Normans as ſtald in England, 
(6) Simeon of Durham ſays, being N Conſcience for the murder of Earl Beorn, he went from Flanders bare - foot as far as Jeruſalem, and in bis 


to the Crown, neither was 


8 Brompton ſays, he came in 1050. and S. Dunelm, 1051 (p. 944, 185.) They all agree, that it was during Goodwin's baniſhment. See Higden, p. 279. 
ſucceeding 


there the leaſt mention made of it between them at 
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However this be, it was this Will, real or forg'd, or this 
verbal promiſe, that furniſhed the Duke with a pretence 
of becoming maſter of England after the death of Ed- 
ward, But it is very likely Goodwin knew nothing of 
this Will, or verbal promiſe ; which may be plainly in- 


ferred fromi his taking no meaſures to prevent a Norman 


Prince from reigning over the Engliſb, though he was a 
ſworn eneniy to the Norman nation. By the way, the 
ſituation of affairs then in England, where Goodwin almoſt 
equalled the King himſelf in power, renders incredible what 
ſome have ventured to advance, that Edward got his Will 
in favour of Duke William confirmed by a general aſſem- 
bly. 

1053. award in Vain uſed all ſorts of means to obſtruct Good- 
Boodwin's wir's advancemerit, This Earl's power was grown to 
Death. ſuch à height, that it might have proved of dangerous con- 
1 ſequence, had not death freed the King from this hated, 
M. Wet. and then moſt formidable, Subject. If we believe certain 
rh Hiſtorians, Goedwin's death was attended with extraordi- 
San nary circuniſtances, deſerving a ſerious regard, were they 

better atteſted, They ſay, as the King was one day ſit- 

ting at table with the Earl, he let fall ſome words, which 

plainly ſhowed, the murder of the Prince his Brother was 

not yet thoroughly blotted out of his mind. They add, 

Goodwin taking it as a reflection upon him, roſe up, and 

addreffing himſelf to the King, I perceive, my Lord, (ſays 

he with great emotion) by what you ju now. ſaid, you till 

think me guilty of the death of the Prince your Brother, 

thingh I have been publickly acquitted of it. But to give 

you a freſh prof of my innocence, I pray God that this mor- 

fel I am going to eat may choak me this moment, if I had a- 

ny hand in thi death of that Prince. It is pretended, that 

upon ſaying theſe words, he went to ſwallow the fatal 

morſel, but it ſtuck in his throat and choaked him imme- 

diately, to the great aſtoniſhment of the Standers-by. But 

this circumſtance, had it been true, was too remarkable to 

be omitted by the Hiſtorians of the beſt credit, who make 

3 mention at all of it. They agree, Goodwin died ſud- 

8. Dunelm. denly, as he fat at table with the King, but ſay not a 

word of the above-mentioned circumſtances, which pro- 

bably were invented to blacken the memory of the Earl 

Harold bis and his F ow Ad Harold his eldeſt Son ſucceeded him 

Fry oe in all his Poſts, thoſe he had himſelf before his* Fa- 

Sax. Ann, ther's death being given to Agar, Son of Lecfric Duke 
of Mercia. 

Haro!d's The death of Goodwin cauſed no great alteration, Ha- 

u rold had the ſame Friends, the ſame creatures, and the ſame 

aber, intereſt as the Earl his Father when alive. All the diffe- 

rence to be obſerved between the Father and Son, was, 

that the Son was of a temper more courteous and pliable, 

carried himſelf with much leſs pride, and behaved in a 


more reſpectſul and ſubmiſſive manner to the King. He 


was in hopes, by this carriage, to remove the King's in- 
veterate hatred to his family; but it was to no purpoſe, 
Edward perhaps had not ſo great an averſion for him as 
he had for his Father ; but he feared him as much, and 
indeed very juſtly. Harold, of as great parts and abili- 
ties as his Father, but withal of more honour 'and con- 
ſcience, firmly gained to his intereſt both the Nobles and 
People, by his civil and obliging behaviour; whereas Good- 
win's haughtineſs and pride frequently loſt him many 
friends, Mean while the ſame reafons that conſtrained 


the King to carry it fair with the Father, obliged him to 


do the ſame with the Son. Though he loved him not, he 
durſt not ſhew his il|-will, left it ſhould prove the occaſion 
of a rupture, which muſt have been of very bad conſe- 
quence, conſidering Harold's great credit at court and with 
the people. 
1054. If the overgrown power of the Goodwin family created 
War fir uneaſineſs in the King, it was in ſome meaſure alleviated 


Comber- by the fatisfaCtion he had to ſee his kingdom exempt from 
S. Dune lm. | 


Brompt. 


Chr, Mailro, p. 158. 


(2) Matthew 3 ſays, but without any Authority, that King Eduard conquered all Steekind, and beſtowed it on Makkolm to, hold it of him. 
deſtroyed Mackbeth, and made Malcolm King of Scotland, S. Dunelm. But moſt probable it was only of Cumberland. 
(3) A bloody Flux, He was buried in the Cloyſter of St. Mary's Monaſtery, without the Walls of Nerd, which he had built, Brompt. p. 946+ 


Others ſeem fo ſay 
Ingulph. p. 


(4) Simeon of Durham ſays, Earl Sizvard's Son was ſlain in the Battle with Mackberh ; and Huntingdm adde, that when the News was brought 5 — 
aſked, whether be bad received the Wound before or bebind ? and being told, Before ; he only replied, 1 am glad to bear it. Brompton lays, he was a an 
of almoſt gigantick Stature, and gives us this range account of his Grandmother the Daughter of a certain Daniſo Earl. As ſhe was one Day walking in a 
Wood near her Father's Houſe, accompanied only with her Women, a huge Bear ruthing from among the Trees, and frightening away her 1 

j = with Child, the had a Son by him, named Bernus, who was born with Bear's. Ears ; however by * 
Mother's right he ſucceeded to her Father's Earldom. In proceſs of time he proved a valiant Soldier, and martying, betzot the brave Earl Siward, w 


carried off the young Lady alone; and getting 


came and ſettled in England, Brompt. p. 945. 


(5) Becauſe Waltheof, Siward's Son, was too young; but to make ſome amends, Edward gave him the government of the Counties of Nortbamptor, 


Huntingdon, & c. Brompt. Huntingd, p. 366. Ingulpb, p. 66. 


(6) Hiſtorians are divided in their Opinions, whether this Earl was baniſhed juſtly or not, The Sax, Ann, and Huntingd, (p. 366.) lay, * — 1 
convicted of treaſon: But S. Dunelm. (p. 187.) Brompton and Iagulpb aftirm, he was, ui, baniſhed. Simeon 9 Durbam and Brompton fay, he * 
Ireland firſt, and procured cighteen Ships, went and joined Grita. He was baniſhed again in 1068, but, by the Afliſtance of Grifþ#, and of 8 Weser 


gian Fleet, was reſtored, S. Dunelm, p. 189. Inguliph, p. 66. 


(7) They took and ſacked Hereford, burning the Church and Monaſtery with the Relicks of K ing Echelbert, treacherouſly Nlain by Ring off. * q 
(i. e. the Ford of the Army,) was built as a Frontier in the time of the Heprarchy, This was the only Mis fortune that ever happened to this City» 


- (1) The Saxon Annals fay only, This year Earl Goodwin deceaſed the 17th of the Kalends of May, and was buried in the old-Monaſtery of Wincheſter, 

Huntingd. Anno MLIII. Almoſt all our Hiſtorians ſays, King Edward celebrating the Feaſt of Eaſter at Winchefler (ſome lay Windſor) Earl Goodwin was taken 

I ſpeechleſs as he fat at table; and being carried into the King's Chamber by his Sons, he lay in a languiſhing conditiqn four Days and died the fifth. This 
ngulph. is the account of his death; but the Norman Monks, and ſuch as write in favour of them, add the above circumſtances, u 

their Malice. He was a Man of an active or turbulent Spirit, not over cenſcietiticus in getting or keeping what he could. But had be not been fo great 

a Lover of his Country, and an Enemy to Foreigners, thoſe who wrote in the Norman times would have given him a fairer Character. S. Dune/m, p. 187. 


war, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, But this 
tranquillity, which could not but be ve grateful to G 
Prince of ſo unwarlike a temper, was a little difturbed . 

a quarrel with Adackbeth King of Scotland, who had 

himſelf maſter of Cumberland. This little ki — 0 
which had been long under the protection of the n 
England, was contended for between Mackbeth and M. F 

colm, a Lord of the royal family of Cumberland. * 
eſpouſing the cauſe of Malcolm, commiſſioned S ard to 
reſtore him to his kingdom. This war was of ſhort du- 
ration. Siward by one deciſive battle obliged Mackbeth 

to abaridon Cumberland, and leave his rival in poſſeſſi- Deas? : 
on (2). Siward had ſcarce finiſhed this affair, when he — 
was ſeized with a diſtemper (3) that laid him in his grave 0 ns. 
When he found he was near his end, he got upon his legs, — 

po- 


and cauſing his armour to be put on, expired in that 8 
ſture, declaring it diſhonourable for a brave Man to 
his bed (4). 

Aſter the death of Siward, the government of Northum- Trog 
berland was conferred on Ten, Brother of Harold (5) Harold 
Edivard not having reſolution enough to refuſe him that — 
favour, though he dreaded nothing more than the advance- — 
ment of that family. Some will have it, this was done brand. it 
out of policy. They pretend, the King, by ſeigning to — Ann, 
gratify Harold, filled the vacant poſt with the propereſt en. 
perſon to give a check to his ambition, by reaſon of the ; 
mutual jealouſy between the two Brothers. But it does not 
appear Harold and Tſlen were then at variance, tho' it be 
true, they became enemies afterwards. Twas therefore 
great imprudence to truft any one family with two ſuch 
important poſts as Duke of Mex, and Earl of Northum- 
berland, which put one morety of the kingdom in the 
power of the two Brothers. Thus the King, tho? he ſtood 
in the greateſt dread of the @rdwin Family, either out of 
weak neſs, or ill policy, did every thing to render them more 
powerful. 

It was not only by the King's favours that Earl Harold Harold“ 
daily got ground. His perſonal merit and liberal temper — 
daily procured him ſuch friends, as were able to ſupport 
him againſt the attempts of the King himſelf. Though he 
had married the Dake of Mercia daughter, Agar his Alſgar 
Brother-in-law carried it very coldly towards him, purely ere, 
out of envy at his greatneſs. This Lord, being of a reſt- — — : 
leſs and turbulent ſpirit, entered into a dangerous conſpi- Huntingd. 
racy, and privately held intelligence with * King of 8 Puacim. 
Wales, to the detriment of the publick. Edward being 
inſormed of it, cauſed him to be accuſed of treaſon, and 
condemned to baniſhment. Agar retired to his friend Retire: i 
Griffm, who received him with open arms, and cheriſhed ey oy 
his diſcontent to the atmoſt of his power (6). Some time "Griff, 
after they made an inroad LR into Herefordſhire and 
defeated Radulph of Mates Earl of that County, who had 
attempted to drive them thence, Encouraged by this fuc- 
ceſs, they began to make farther advances (7), when they 
met Earl Harold, who ſtopt their career. had of Ins The «re 
own accord levied an army in his governments, and bold- 1/1, 
ly marched towards them, to give them battle. They 

uickly found the difference between him and Radulph. 
Haas, ſuperior in valour and conduct, put them to rout, 
and compelled them to retire into Wales,” from whence 
they durſt not come forth any more. A peace being the 
conſequence of this victory, Harold made uſe of all his in- 
tereſt to obtain a pardon for gur, and got him at length 
reſtored to his eſtate and honours. By uncommon act = fe» 
of generoſity, he gained the friendſhip of Aifgar, ande? 
2 increaſed the efteem people al had for 

im. f e | | 
The reputation acquired by Harald in his laſt expedition, 105 7: 
his generoſity to Agar, his affable and obliging behaviour, — peep ; 
his beneficent temper, entirely gained him the hearts of | |." 
the people. It began to be the publick diſcourſe, that cc.ding r 


the Crown, 


die in 


ich how either his Guilt or 


ſince 


Bock V. 26, ED WAR D III. 25% Con feſſos. 136 


' King had no heirs, no one was more worthy to 
— 2 Tha Harold, The affection of the Englih 
ſor the Earl, very ſenſibly touched Edward, who had all 
along lived in expectation of an occaſion to ruin him. 
Hitherto this Prince ſeems to have intended to leave the 
crown to the Duke of Normandy, ſince he was not igno- 
rant he had a Nephew in Hungary, and yet had never 
once thought of recalling him home, and ſecuring him the 
ſucceſſion, But the moment he found Earl Hareld aſpi- 
red to the crown, or at leaſt, that the people marked 
him out for his ſucceſſor, he judged it would be very diſ- 
ficult to ſet up a foreign Prince, againſt an Englih Earl of 
en fo great power and credit. This conſideration probably 
2 {> bir induced him at laſt to ſend for his Nephew Edward, Son 
Wepbew frem Sf Edmund lronfide, out of Hungary (1). He ſhould have 
bse, done this long before, had he not deſigned to diſpoſe of 
Knighton, the crown in favour of another. Prince Edward came 
s. Dunelm- into England in 1057, bringing with him his young Son 
doe, Edgar, with Margaret and Chriftiana his Daughters, who 
were all three born in Hungary. The arrival of this 
Prince, Son of a King of England, whoſe memory was 
dear to the Nation, could not but be very agreeable to the 
Engliſh ; and therefore, without heſitation, they conſidered 
him as the King's preſumptive heir, their eſteem for Ha- 
rold giving place to their affection for the royal family. 
Indeed, there was no conteſting this young Prince's right 
to ſucceed: his Uncle, ſince, had he not been abſent when 
it was debated who ſhould fit on the throne after Hardi- 
canute, he would have been unqueſtionably preferred even 
to King Edward himſelf. Which conſideration was proba- 
bly the reaſon of his Uncle's leaving him ſo long in Hun- 
gary, leſt his preſence might occaſion ſome dangerous com- 
P-ath of Motions. + But this Prince, who ſeemed deſigned for the 
Pace Ed. crown, died ſoon after his arrival in England, leaving his 
, juſt, though empty title to Edgar his Son, firnamed Athe- 
ling (2). | 

ard of Leo- 75e Duke of Mercia, quickly followed him, this 
tie, Duke ſame year (3). Hiſtorians give this Lord a great charac- 
brag mms ter ; but eſpecially they extol Godiva his wite, above all 
= A" the Women of her time. It is related of this Lady, that 
Adventure. in order to free the inhabitants of Coventry from a heavy 
Srom'®*- tax laid on them by her Husband, ſhe readily conſented to 
2 very extraordinary condition, on which the Earl promi- 
ſed to eaſe them of their burden, namely, that ſhe ſhould 
ride ſtark naked from one end of the town to the other. 
This condition gave the Burghers little hopes of being re- 
lieved, But Godiva perform'd it, covering her Body with 
her hair, and commanding all perſons to keep within 
doors, and from their windows, on pain of death. Not- 
withſtanding this ſevere penalty, there was one, who could 
not forbear giving a look, out of curioſity, but it coſt him 
his life. In memory of this event, there is a Statue of a 
Man looking out of a window, always kept in a certain 
Sx, Ann. houſe at Coventry (4). Alfgar ſucceeded to his Father's 
Earldom, by | Harold's intereſt, who carneſtly interceded 

for him (5). N 
1062. Fram ambition and hopes were revived by Prince 
Harold of» Edward's death. That Prince indeed had left a Son 
jr: 9 the who inherited all his rights, but ſo young, that it ſeem'd 
mewn very eaſy to ſupplant him. Beſides, he might poſſibly die 
Hſtages gi- before the King. Accordingly, Harold reſolved to im- 
desde prove the preſent favourable conjuncture. But before he 
Lame. Openly diſcovered his deſigns, he ht it requiſite to 
get out of the hands of the Duke of Normandy, Ulnoth 
his Brother, and Hacune his Nephew, whom the Earl his 
Father had given for hoſtages to the King. But tho 
he demanded them very urgently, alledging, ſince Goodwin 
was dead, there was no reaſon to detain them, and un- 
juſtly deprive them of the henefit of an Exgliþ education, 
but car't ob- yet he could not prevail with the King. £&dward always 
«i (bem, put him off with ſaying, they were not in his power, but 
the Duke of Normandy's, and therefore to that Prince he 


8 TRA ger? Woreefter was ſent to fetch him. 

2) (1. e.) 

wee MLVI * 
3) He was buried in Coventry - Monaſtery 

reckoned the richeſt in England, Huntingd. p. 366. S. Duneim. p. 1 


called 8 


8 He di 


was fi 


$9. 
(4) But whether this be fo or no, there is a Proceſſion or . ſtill made thete every year, in memory 
naked Noman riding through the City, The Pictures of Leofric and Godive were alſo ſet up in the Windows of Trinity Church, with this inſeri : 


_ — to do as is here related. So uncertain are traditional Accounts! Our Auther's conduct through 
(7) Simeon of Durbam ſays, the Duke told Harold that Edward, whilſt at his Court, promiſed to ſettle the Crown of Kd on him. P. 196. 


muſt make application. In fine, Harold perceiving he 
could obtain no other anſwer from the King, deſired leave 
to go into Normandy, and ſolicite the Duke for their deli- 
verance. His requeſt was readily granted. Nothing could 
be more agreeable to the King, than the Earl's reſolution of 
going to Normandy, where he did not queſtion but the 

uke would detain him. At leaſt, he hoped Duke Wil- 
liam would take ſuch meaſures as would free him from all 
obſtacles the Earl might lay in his way, 


Harold having obtained the King's conſent, embarked H. {ors ou; 


for Roan, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the danger he was J Nor- 


running into, being ignorant of the King's intention con- — 42 


cerning the ſucceſſion (6). Hardly was he at Sea, when Brompt. 


a tempeſt aroſe, which drove him into Picardy, and com- S. Dunelm. 


peiled him to put in at one of the Ports of the Earl of 
Ponthieu, where he was immediately ſeized, As ſoon as 1 % d 


he was known, he was carried to the Earl of Ponthieu, P. 4 


thieu. 
who, glad to find himſelf maſter of fo rich a prize, re- 2 


ſolved to fet a round price on his head. It would have 
been difficult for Harald to get off, had he not, whilft he 
pretended to treat about his ranſom, found means to in- 
form the Duke of Normandy of the accident befallen him. 
As ſoon as the Duke received the news, he ſent and de- 
manded the priſoner of the Earl of Ponthieu, telling him 
he had no right to detain a ſtranger that was coming to 


Roan, and by a tempeſt caſt on his coaſts. The Earl 7: /# a: Li- 


not daring to diſpute with the Duke, ſet the priſoner at , 40d 


liberty, who immediately went on to Roan. Duke Wil- Rin. 


liam not being 2 of Harold's deſign with reſpect to The Dole ar 
ngland, was at a loſs how to behave. He % bee # 


the crown of 


had but two ways to take, both equally dangerous. Ha- 4% 
rold was either to be detained by force, or gained by fair 
means. If he took the firſt method, he was apprehen- 
ſive-of declaring too ſoon, ſince it was not for bis intereſt 

the Engliſh ſhould yet know, he had any thoughts of the 
Crown. Beſides, Hareld had ſo many friends in the 
kingdom, that it was to be feared, his detention would oc- 
caſion a rupture between England and Normandy, which 
would break all the meaſures the King ſhould take in his 
favour. And indeed, in caſe Edward died during the 

war, how was it poſſible for him to leave the crown to 

a Prince actually in arms againſt the Engliſh Nation? 
Moreover, Harold being Duke of Weſſex and Earl of 

Kent, all the ſtrong places in the ſouthern parts were in 

the hands of his creatures, and it was this chiefly that 
could moſt obſtrut the Duke's deſigns. In fine, the 
Duke had not perſect information what fteps Harold had 

made to pave his way to the crown; as on his part, Ha- 

rold was ignorant of the deſigns of the King and Duke. 

The Duke conſidered further, that by detaining Harald, he 
ſhould break the moſt ſacred rights of hoſpitality, which 

a great Soul cannot be guilty of without living extreme 
violence to it ſelf, Theſe conſiderations induced him to He ende- 
take the other courſe, tho it was no leſs dangerous. _O_— 
diſcovering his intentions to Harold, he put it in his power 3 14705 
to prevent their execution. However, believing he ſhould 7 5m bis 
gain him by this proof of his confidence, he plainly told Pu. 
him his hopes, of one day mounting the throne of Eng- 

land, founded on 'the Good-will the King bore him (7). 

This diſcovery was followed with promiſes, in caſe be 
would ſupport his pretenſions, and the affurance of a re- 

ward proportionable to ſo important a ſervice. He let 

him know moreover, that his ambition to aſpire to the 
crown, tho* not of the royal family, was no ſecret to 

him, and endeavoured to make him ſenſible, how diffi- 

cult it would be to attain his ends. To divert him from 

his purpoſe, he repreſented to him all the obſtacles he was 

of courſe to expect, as well from Edgar,-as the other Eng- 

4% Lords, who would look on his ambition with a 
jealous eye. To theſe conſiderations he added another 

that was no leſs urgent. He plainly told him, tho” he 
ſhould be ſo fortunate, as to ſurmount all other obſtacles, 


Brompt- p. 945. 
Truly noble, to denote his being of Reya/ Blood. His Father, Prince Edward, firnamed the Outlaw, was buried at St. Paul's London, Sax. 
„which he and Godiva built; and to which they gave fo much Gold, Silver, and precious Stones, that it was 


of \Godiva, with a Figure a 


J Luric, he Love of thee, 
Do ſet — few. 


This City had its Name etther from the Convent new-built and richly endowed by Leefric, or as ſome will have it from a Rivuletrunning through, now 

urn, but in an old Charter of the Friory, Cuentford. This City was famous for its Walls, which were demoliſhed'in Charles the Ild's time, 

and the Gates only left ſtanding. In one of which named Geoffard, is to be ſeen the vaſt Shiel/d-bone of a Boar, which the 

of Warwick, after he had with bis Saut turn'd up the Pool or Pond now called Swaneſtell Pool, but in antient Charters, 
Croſs built (33 Hen, VIII.) by Sir William Hollies Lord Mayor of London, Camb. 

in 1059, and was buried at Coventry by his Father. Ingulpb. p. 66. 2 

) Hareld's going to Normandy is viriouſly related as to the Time, Manner, and Occafion of it. With our Author agree Simeon of Durham, Brompton, 

and Eadner, only with this addition, that King Edward foretold him what would happen to him. Malmſbury ſays the occaſion of it was this. Harold 

being at his Houſe at Boſenbam in Suſſex, had a mind to go out in a Fiſher-boat for his diverſion, but failing farther than he was aware, a tempeſt aroſe 

and drove him as is here related by Rapin, Mutthew Paris believes alſo be was driven by a tempeſt to 


tell you was ſlain by Guy Earl 
Nevins — 


Normandy, where to gain his liberty he 
—— 3 —„-᷑ aoral 
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he would {till find in him an enemy, who wanted neithet 
money, nor arms, nor friends to ſupport a right he was 
reſolved to defend to the laſt drop. of his blood. In ſhort, 
he repreſented to him, that if he was bent to purſue his 
firſt project, inſtead of ſecuring, as it was in his power, a 
grandeur, ſecond to none but the ſupreme, he hazarded a 
certain good, for a very uncertain proſpect, 

Harold was too wiſe not to ſee, that, on this occaſion, 
he had but one courſe to take; which was, to pretend to 
be convinced by the reaſons the Duke had alledged. He 
returned him therefore in anſwer, that indeed, before the 
arrival of Prince Edward, he had believed if the King 
died without heirs, he was as worthy to aſcend the throne 
as any other nobleman of the kingdom. He even owned, 
he had begun to take ſome meaſures, which inſpired him 
with hopes of ſucceſs ; but had dropt his deſign ſince the 
coming of Edward, being ſenſible there was no room to 
pretend to the crown, as long as there were Princes of the 
royal family in England. He added, ſince he was ac- 
quainted with his pretenſions, and the King's pleaſure, 
which till then he had been ignorant of, he had much ra- 
ther the kingdom ſhould be governed by ſo great a Prince 
as the Duke, than by Edgar Atheling, who ſcarce knew 
how to govern himſelf, To convince him the more of 
his fincerity, he required certain conditions, and among 
others, demanded one of his daughters in marriage, as a 
reward for his future ſervice, hatever Harold required 
was immediately and gladly complied with. But as the 
Princeſs, the Duke defigned for him, was too young, the 
intended marriage was deferred till a more convenient 
time. Mean while, Duke WMilliam not truſting wholly 
to Harold's bare word, made him ſwear on the Goſpels, 
that he would punQually perform his promiſes, eſpecially, 
that he would never attempt to mount the throne of Eng- 
land. This agreement being made, they parted both of 
them extremely well ſatisfied in outward appearance, and 
Harold returned into England (1). 

He was no ſooner at liberty, but he looked upon his 
oath as extorted, and conſequently not binding. He 
could not underſtand upon what foundation the Duke of 
Normandy pretended to the crown of England, or by 
what right Edward could transfer it to a foreigner. And 
therefore, ſo far was he from any thoughts of ſtanding to 
his engagements, that he reſolved to take advantage of the 
Duke's confidence, and contrive juſter meaſures to fruſ- 
trate his deſigns. From thence-forward he uſed a double 
diligence to ſtrengthen his party in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhould put it out of the power of the King or Duke to 
lay any obſtacle in his way. If hitherto he had enter- 
"tained any ſcruple with regard to Prince Edgar, it entirely 
vaniſhed upon conſideration that in mounting the throne 
himſelf he ſhould do no injury to that Prince, fince the 
F crown would be otherwiſe diſpoſed of even by his uncle 
9 the King. He laboured therefore more and more to ſe- 
þ cure an intereſt in all the great Lords of the kingdom, to 
which he found the way very open, The Duke of Nor- 
mandy was abſent, and but little known in England, where 
moreover the Normans were extremely odious. Prince 
Edgar, by reaſon of his youth, was in no condition to 
oppoſe deſigns ſo detrimental to him. As for the King, 
he was ſo unreſolved in the affair of the ſucceſſion, that 
he promoted the intereſt neither of the Prince his ne- 
phew, nor of the Duke. He was no doubt at a loſs how 
to reconcile his promiſe to the Duke of Normandy, with 
his recalling his nephew from Hungary. He thought only 
of paſſing his days in peace, without troubling himſelf 
about what ſhould happen after his death. Thus every 
thing concurring to favour Harald's deſigns, he neglected 
nothing that might ſerve to confirm the good opinion con- 
ceived of him by the Enghſh. Two opportunities that of- 
oy themſelves preſently after, were extremely favourable 
to him, | 

The Welþ renewing their incurſions under the con- 
duct of Griffin their King, Harold and his Brother To/ton 
joined their forces to repulſe them. They were ſo for- 
tunate in their expedition, that, after ſeveral advantages 


Harold 
diſſembles 
the Matter, 
nd promi- 
for to fland 
by the Dake, 
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1063. 

Harold ſub- 
dues the 
Welſh. 
S. Dunelm, 
Flor, Wig. 
Sax. Ann, 
Malmſb. 


generous Prince, and for the moſt part victorious, till now he 


to Harold as well as to the King. 


was baniſhed the Land. För. 


ts 


Wip, Sim, Dun. 
In a Houſe of his at Hereford, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


(3) Whom they themſelves earneſtly defired to have» The occafion of their inſurrection at this time was this; 
thumberland, having been murdered at Ccurt by Queen Editha's Order, (though this ſeems contrary to her meck and pious temper) on account of a quarrel 
between him and her Brother Teen, and he likewiſe killing in his own lodgings two of Goſparric's friends, and befides 
or tribute, on all Northumberland, the People incenſed at it, and at his other Grievances above-mentioned, roſe to 4 Man, 


Vol. 1. 
gained upon the M eib, they compelled them | 
Grifſin, and become tributary to Englan, Ge _ 
afterwards reſtored, and renewing the war with the En. 
liſh, Harald matched to the frontiers, and ſtruck 1 
terror into the Flþ, that they ſent him the head of their | 
King (2). This event which ſhowed how formidable 
Harold was to the enemies of the State, confirmed the 
Englih in their opinion, that he, who knew fo well how 
to n to wear the crown, 
arold. another opportunity to add 
his glory, as it enabled him to — proofs of — Hogs f 


orthum.. 


ration and equity, as he had lately done of his valour ang * 


duct. Tofton hi my 
_ — * n his Brother, r] of Northumberland, Sax. Ann, 


orthumbrians with ſuch ſeveri Malmſs, 
mitted ſo many acts of injuſtice, that at al. yon 1 — 
not being able to bear his oppreſſions any longer, took u 
arms againſt him, and expelled him Northumberla 
This action being of a dangerous conſequence, Harold was 
ordered to chaſtiſe them, and reſtore his Brother, As ſoon 5 el foe 
as he approached the borders, the Northumbrians ſent de- 2 
puties to inform him of the reaſons of their inſurrection. Yves 7 
They told him, they had no deſign of withdrawing their — N 
obedience from the King, but only from an unjuſt and "5g 
cruel governor, who exerciſed over them a tyrannical 
power, to which neither tbey nor their forefathers had Mala. 
ever been ſubject, Intimating withal, they were reſolved 
to hazard their lives, rather than fubmit to the like power 
again, However, they ſolemnly proteſted, provided the 

ing would ſet over them one that would govern them 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of their country, no- 
thing ſhould be able to ſhake their fidelity. To theſe 
remonſtrances they added a long lift of the grievances 
had ſuffered under Tofon, intreating Harold to prefer the 
Good of the publick before the intereſts of his own fa- 
mily. Hareld finding this affair related chiefly to Toon 
and that the King was not directly concerned in it, ſent 
an impartial account of the whole matter to the court. 
At the ſame time he interceded for the Northumbrians, 
and not content with obtaining their pardon, procured 
them Morkard, Son of Alſgar Duke of Mercia ſor their 
governor (3). By this equitable proceeding, he entirely * 
gained the affection of the northern people, and con- 
tracted a ſtricter friendſhip with Agar than before. 
This union was abſolutely neceſſary for the execution of 
his projects. | 

But if this action ſtrengthened the people's eſteem and 4 5rborar 
affection for him, it exaſperated to the-laſt degree his Bro- 22,7 Te. 
ther Teſton, who never forgave him. But as it was not Hunting, 
in his power to vent his fury on Hereld's perſon, he turned M- Wei. 
his rage upon ſome of his domeſticks (4), whom be cauſed _ 
to be cut in pieces, barrell'd up, and ſent to his Brother 
for a preſent. After ſo barbarous a deed, not daring to 
ſtay any longer in England, he retired into Flanders to Earl 
Baldwin his Father-in-law (5). | 

Whilſt Harold was thus paving his way to the crown, 
Edward never concerned himſelf about the. ſucceſſion, unnd fre- 
which he had exceedingly embroiled by his engagement pare fir the 
with the Duke of Rs y is thoughts were . 
wholly employed about the ſtrudure of the Church and 2 Wal- 
Monaſtery of Vſiminſler, on which he laid out the minder. 
money he had vowed to expend on à journey to Rome, —_ 
which was diſpenſed with by the Pope upon that condi- 
tion. There was formerly: in the ſame place, called 
T horney Wha Saxons; à ſamous temple ſacred to Apollo. 
Scbert, King of Eſex, embracing the Goſpel, converted 
this Pagan temple into a Chriſtian Church, which was 
deftroyed by the Danes. This Church having been long 
buried in its ruins, Zdward undertook to rebuild it, with 
an adjoining Monaſtery, which from its lying V, of 
London, was called Weftminfter (6). In procels'of time 
a City was built here by degrees, which almoſt rivals Lan- 
don itſelf, and keeps the name of the Monaſtery. Theſe 
two Cities ſeparated only by a Gate, have diſtin ma- 
giftrates and A og they are often confounded 
under the name of on. The Church and Monaſtery 
being finiſhed about the latter end of the year 1065, 


1065. 


Camden in 
Middleſex. 


(1) The Duke made Harold ſwear to deliver up Dover as ſoon as King Edward was dead, Then loading him with preſents, diſmiſſed him with Wk 
Nephew Hacune, promiſing to bring over Ulnath his Brother when he himſelf ſhould come into 
(2) He was beheaded Aug. 7, 1064. This was the End of Griffyth ap Libexwelyn, to whom the Welfp Chronicles give the Character of a valiant and 
er periſhed by the treachery of his own people. ; 
Griffin's Ship, which the Melſb had brought with the Head, to the King at Glecefter. Florence of Worceſter adds, that the Brothers of Gy; 


England, Sim. Dunelm. p. 196. 


Harold ſent the Head with. the gilded Stern of 
ſwore fealty 


Goſpatric, a great Officer in Nor- 


having laid intolerable impofitions, 
and were not appealed till be 


where he had prepared a great Feaſt, Huntingd, p. 367. M. Nm. p. 430» 
Huntingdon (who had heard many Tales about the hatred of Geodwin's Sons to one another) tells us another tory of this matter. The King as he was 


at dinner ordering Harold to ſerve him with the Cup, Talon was ſo enraged at his being preferred before him, that he flew in his Face in the King's — 
ſence, and pulled him down to the ground by his hair. But the Soldiers coming in and parting them, 7 en in a rage left the court, and going to his 

' ther's Country- Houſe, ſerved his domeſticks as is above related. Upon which the King commagded bim to be baniſhed, and the Northumbrians expelled 
him their Country. But this does not ſeem probable z for what occaſion had the Northumbrian: to riſe againſt him, ſeeing he was baniſh'd before by the Ning : 

() It was dedicated to St. Peter. This fabrick of Edward's" was demoliſhed by Henry III. about one hundred and ſixty s after, who ereRted u new 
one, which was fifty years in building. The Abbots very much enlarged it on the Weſt-fide, and Henry VII. added to the Eaſt a. Chapel, which Lelard 
calls che Miracle of the World, Edward was buried the next day after his death, in his newly dedicated Church, ' 
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he would {till find in him an enemy, who wanted neither 
money, nor arms, nor friends to ſupport a right he was 
reſolved to defend to the laſt drop of his blood. In ſhort, 
he repreſented to him, that if he was bent to purſue his 
firſt project, inſtead of ſecuring, as it was in his power, Aa 
grandeur, ſecond to none but the ſupreme, he hazarded a 
certain good, for a very uncertain proſpect, 

Harold was too wiſe not to ſee, that, on this occaſion, 
he had but one courſe to take; which was, to pretend to 
be convinced by the reaſons the Duke had alledged. He 
returned him therefore in anſwer, that indeed, before the 
arrival of Prince Edward, he had believed if the King 
died without heirs, he was as worthy to aſcend the throne 
as any other nobleman of the kingdom. He even owned, 
he had begun to take ſome meaſures, which inſpired him 
with hopes of ſucceſs ; but had dropt his deſign ſince the 
coming of Edward, being ſenſible there was no room to 
pretend to the crown, as long as there were Princes of the 
royal family in England. He added, ſince he was ac- 
quainted with his pretenſions, and the King's pleaſure, 
which till then he had been ignorant of, he had much ra- 
ther the kingdom ſhould be governed by ſo great a Prince 
as the Duke, than by Edgar Atheling, who ſcarce knew 
how to govern himſelf, To convince him the more of 
his ſincerity, he required certain conditions, and among 
others, demanded one of his daughters in marriage, as a 
reward for his future ſervice, hatever Harold required 
was immeliately and gladly complied with. But as the 
Princeſs, the Duke deſigned for him, was too young, the 
intended marriage was deferred till a more convenient 
time. Mean while, Duke William not truſting wholly 
to Harold's bare word, made him ſwear on the Goſpels, 
that he would punQually perform his promiſes, eſpecially, 
that he would never attempt to mount the throne of Eng- 
land. This agreement being made, they parted both of 
them extremely well ſatisfied in outward appearance, and 
Harold returned into England (1). 

He was no ſooner at liberty, but he looked upon his 

: oath as extorted, and conſequently not binding. He 
— could not underſtand upon what foundation the Duke of 
Celeste % Normandy pretended to the crown of England, or by 


Harold 
aiſJembles 
the Matter, 
and promi- 
ſex to fland 
by the Dake, 


Hirold 
rakes veto 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. J. 


gained upon the Velſb, they compelled th 
Griffin, and become = NR Griffin 
afterwards reſtored, and renewing the war with th 
liſh, Harold marched to the frontiers, and ſtruck f h 
terror into the IVelſh, that they ſent him the head of th 1 
King (2). This event which ſhowed how formid ble 
Harold was to the enemies of the State, confirmed the 
Engliſh in their opinion, that he, who knew fo well * 
to om it, deſerved to wear the crown, x 
aruld had another opportunity to ad 
his glory, as it enabled him to * 23 of ORG rye if 
ration and equity, as he had lately done of his valour — . 
conduct. 7% n his Brother, Earl of Northumb way 


to dethrone 


bein 
Eng. 


Sax. 
. _ orthumbrians with ſuch ſeverity, pry har Maine. 
- * * Fe 0 Du e 
mitted ſo many acts of injuſtice, that at laſt, the people RS. 


not being able to bear his oppreflions any longe 

arms againſt him, and expelled rag "a rb 
This action being of a dangerous conſequence, Harold was 
ordered to chaſtiſe them, and reſtore his Brother, As ſoon 
as he approached the borders, the Northumbrians ſent de- 
puties to inform him of the reaſons of their inſurrection 
They told him, they had no deſign of withdrawing their 
obedience from the King, but only from an unjuſt and 
crue] governor, who exerciſed over them a tyrannical 
power, to which neither tbey nor their forefathers had Malm. 
ever been ſubject. Intimating withal, they were reſolved 
to hazard their lives, rather than ſubmit to the like power 
again, However, they ſolemnly proteſted, provided the 
King would ſet over them one that would govern them 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of their country, no- 
thing ſhould be able to ſhake their fidelity. To theſe 
remonſtrances they added a long liſt of the grievances they 
had ſuffered under T 9/on, intreating Harold to prefer the 
Good of the publick before the intereſts of his own fa- 
mily. Harold finding this affair related chiefly to To/ton 
and that the King was not directly concerned in it, ſent 
an impartial account of the whole matter to the court, 
At the ſame time he interceded for the Northumbrians 
and not content with obtaining their pardon, procured 
them Morſtard, Son of Alfear Duke of Mercia, ſor their 
governor (3). By this equitable proceeding, he entirely 


Harold ſer: 
fo reſtore 
bim ; but 
approves » 
brs being 4 
Len out, 


b:mſelf, what right Edward could transfer it to a foreigner. And gained the affection of the northern people, and con- 
therefore, ſo far was he from any thoughts of ſtanding to tracted a ftrifter friendſhip with A/fgar than before 
his engagements, that he reſolved to take advantage of the This union was abſolutely neceſſary for the execution af 
Duke's confidence, and contrive juſter meaſures to fruſ- his projects. 
trate his deſigns. From thence-forward he uſed a double But if this action ſtrengthened the people's efteem and 4 %rbr=: 
diligence to ſtrengthen his party in ſuch a manner, as affection for him, it exaſperated to the laſt degree his Bro- a 
ſhould put it out of the power of the King or Duke to ther 7% n, who never forgave him, But as it was not Hunting 
lay any obſtacle in his way. If hitherto he had enter- in his power to vent his fury on Hareld's perſon, he turned M- Welt, 
tained any ſcruple with regard to Prince Edgar, it entirely his rage upon ſome of his domeſticks (4), whom he cauſed 
vaniſhed upon conſideration that in mounting the throne to be cut in pieces, barrell'd up, and ſent to his Brother 
himſelf he ſhould do no injury to that Prince, fince the for a preſent. After ſo barbarous a deed, not daring to 
crown would be otherwiſe diſpoſed of even by his uncle ſtay any longer in England, he retired into Flanders to Earl 
the King. He laboured therefore more and more to ſe- Balduin his Father-in-law (5). 
Cure an intereſt in all the great Lords of the kingdom, to W hilſt Harold was thus paving his way to the crown, 
which he found the way very open. The Duke of Ner- Edward never concerned himſelf about the ſucceſſion, bar 
mandy was abſent, and but little known in England, where which he had exceedingly embroiled by his engagement — 
moreover the Normans were extremely odious. Prince with the Duke of Normandy. His thoughts were 4 ne 
Edgar, by reaſon of his youth, was in no condition to wholly employed about the ſtructure of the Church and 8 x 
oppoſe deſigns ſo detrimental to him. As for the King, Monaſtery of J//tminfter, on which he laid out the miner. 
he was ſo unreſolved in the affair of the ſucceſſion, that money he had vowed to expend on a journey to Rome, Ares * 
he promoted the intereſt neither of the Prince his ne- which was diſpenſed with by the Pope upon that condi- * 
phew, nor of the Duke. He was no doubt at a loſs how tion. There was formerly in the ſame place, called 
to reconcile his promiſe to the Duke of Normandy, with Thorney by the Saxons, a famous temple facred to Apollo. Camden in 
his recalling his nephew from Hungary. He thought only Sebert, King of Eſex, embracing the Goſpel, converted OT 
of paſſing his days in peace, without troubling himſelf this Pagan temple into a Chriſtian Church, which was 
about what ſhould happen after his death, Thus every deſtroyed by the Danes. This Church having been long 
thing concurring to favour Harald's deſigns, he neglected buried in its ruins, Edward undertook to rebuild it, with 
nothing that might ſerve to confirm the good opinion con- an adjoining Monaſtery, which from its lying Vg of 
ceived of him by the Engliſh. Two opportunities that of- London, was called J/e/tminfter (6). In procels of time 
fered themſelves preſently after, were extremely favourable a City was built here by degrees, which almoſt rivals Lon- 
to him. g don itſelf, and keeps the name 'of the Monaſtery. Theſe 

Ie, *. The Irelh renewing their incurſions under the con- two Cities ſeparated only by a Gate, have diſtin ma- 

. 7 duct of Griffin their King, Harold and his Brother 7% giſtrates and privileges, though they are oſten conſounded 

Welſh, joined their forces to repulſe them, They were ſo for- under the name of London, The Church and Monaſtery 

13 tunate in their expedition, that, after ſeveral advantages being finiſhed about the latter end of the year 1065, 

ole won (1) The Duke made Harold ſwear to deliver up Dover as ſoon as King Edward was dead. Then loading him with preſents, diſmiſſed him with his 


Nephew Hacune, promiſing to bring over U!nith his Brother when he himſelf ſhould come into England, 

(2) He was beheaded Aug. 7, 1064. This was the End of Griffyth ap Llbezwelyn, to whom the Welſp Chronicles give the Character of a valiant and 
generous Prince, and for the moſt part victorious, till now he periſhed by the treachery of his own people. 
Grijjin's Ship, which the Z/eljþ had brought with the Head, to the King at Glecefter. Florence of Worceſter adds, 


to Harold as well as to the King. 
(3) Whom they themſclves earneſtly deſired to have» 


was baniſhed the Land. Flr. Wip, Sim, Dun. 


(4) In a Houſe of his at Hereford, where he had prepared a great Feaſt, Huntingd. p. 367. M. Weſim. p. 430. 

(5) Hunting dn (who had heard many Tales about the hatred of Goodewin's Sons — l tells ln of this matter. 
at dinner ordering Harold to ſerve him with the Cup, Teſon was ſo enraged at his being preferred before him, that he flew in his Face in the King's ,pre- 
77 2 But the Soldiers coming in and parting them, Teen in a rage left the court, and going to his Bro- 
ther's Country- Houſe, ſerved his domeſticks as is above related. Upon which the King commanded him to be 
him their Country, But this does not ſeem probable 3 for what occaſion had the Nerthumbrians to riſe againſt him, ſecing he was baniſh'd before by the King? 

(6) It was dedicated to St. Peter. This fabrick of Edward's was demoliſhed by Henry 


tence, and pulled him down to the ground by his hair. 


one, which was fifty years in building. 


: The occafion of their inſurrection at this time was this: One Ceſpatric, a great Officer in Nor- 
tbumberland, having been murdered at Ccurt by Queen Editba's Order, (though this ſeems contrary to her meck and pious temper) on account of a quarrel 
between him and her Brother Then, and he likewiſe killing in his own lodgings two of Goſparric's friends, 
or tribute, on all Northumberland, the People incenſed at it, and at his other Grievances above-mentioned, roſe to a Man, 


f The Abbots very much enlarged it on the Weſt - fide, 
calls tbe Miracle of the Warld, Edvard was buried the next day after his death, in his newly dedicated Church, 


Sim. Dunelm. p. 196. 


Harold ſent the Head with the gilded Stern of 
that the Brothers of CY ſwore fealty 


and beſides having laid intolerable impoſitions, 
and were not appealed till he 


The King as he was 


baniſhed, and the Nertbumbrians expelled 


who erected a new 


which Leland 
Edward 


III. about one hundred and ſixty years after, 
and Henry VII. added to the Eaſt a. Chapel, 
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Kaighton. 


Harold's 
(aba's. 
The Nebler 


1 was defirous the dedication ſhould be performed 
3 ſolemn manner (1). To this end he ſummoned 
to meet at London a general aſſembly, at which were 
preſent all the Biſhops and great - Men of the kingdom, 
to be witneſſes of this ceremony. At this very time it 
was, that the King was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, of 
which he died in a few days. As ſoon as he found the 
time of his diſſolution approaching, his principal care was 
to finiſh the ceremony for which the great Men were 
aſſembled (2). As for the ſucceſſion, he would not med- 
dle with it, ſurrounded as it was with ſo many difficul- 
ties. In his own mind be was for the Duke of Norman- 
dy : The right was manifeſtly in Prince Edgar his Ne- 
phew : but arold had the hearts and hands of the Eng- 
7%. So many difficulties, upon which he could never de- 
termine whilſt in health, becoming inſurmountable in his 
preſent condition, he relolved to leave the deciſion to God 
alone. 

Mean while, Harold was not idle. Almoſt all the 
Lords of the kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, be- 


{*d « dp»- ing then aſſembled at London, he found means to induce 


tation to . 


King, W 


leaves it tO 


them to act in his favour, and come to a reſolution of 


ſending deputies to the dying King to intreat him to, 


mm te chaſe name a ſucceſſor. But withal, theſe deputies had orders 


quillity, 


a $914 to infinuate to the King, that in caſe he nominated any 


but Harald, he would infallibly involve the kingdom in 
endleſs troubles, which would be inconſiſtent with his 
wiſdom, and the affection he had all along exprefs'd for his 


people. Edward, not being then in a condition to exa- 


mine a propoſal of this nature, replied, That ſince they 
were met in a body, he left it to them to chuſe the per- 
ſon they judged moſt worthy to rule over them. He died 
a few moments after (3), leaving the ſucceſſion as unſettled 
at his death as it was during his lite. 
This Prince, wha was born at Giflip (4) near Oxford, 
reigned twenty-four years, without ever ſuffering any 
misfortune from foreign enemies. However, he cannot 
be ſaid to have reigned happily, fince he lived in conti- 
nual fears, occaſioned by the over-grown power of Earl 
Goodwin and his family. His mild and peaceable temper 
were a great means however to procure him fame tran- 
Had he attempted to humble Goodwan's pride, 
and leſſen Harald's power, he would certainly have been 
involved in troubles, from whence he would have found 
it difficult to extricate himſelf. But by ſhutting his eyes 
at their ſecret practices, and feigning to know nothing of 
their deſigns, he prevented them from acting more open- 
ly, cauſed them to lay more diſtant ſchemes, and there- 
by gained time to arrive at the end of his days. He was 
remarkable neither for his Virtues or Vices ; and his na- 
tural parts were but mean. His piety has been exceed- 
ingly cried up, and has acquired him the glorious title of 
Confeſſor ; and yet we do not find he was any ſufferer on 
account of religion, unleſs we conſider as a fort of Mar- 
rdom, the mortifications he privately laid upon himſelf 
rom a religious motive, It is certain he was very cha- 
ritable, and expended in alms the Sums vainly laviſhed 
away by other Princes upon their pleaſures, 'T his joined 
to his Good- nature, of which he gave from time to time 
uncommon inſtances, made him paſs for a Saint among 
the people, and particularly among the Monks, who 
reaped great advantages from his liberal diſpoſition. They 
have not been fatisfied with extolling his Virtues to the 
Skies, but have even, if I may ſo ſay, canoniz'd his very 


(1) The dedication was performed December 28. Sax, Ann. M. Weſtm. p. 431. 


gned the Charter of the Privileges and Immunities granted to the Church, to which was annexed, as is ſaid, the firſt Great 
Seal uſed in England. Though Tyrre! thinks other Kings might have Sea/s to their Charters, though they are now defaced, B. VI. p- 99- 


(2) The Great Men alſo 6 


(3) On Fanuary 


« 1066, Sax. Ann, F. Dunelm, p. 193. 
(4) Now Iſlip. 


Nether Riddington in Oxfordſhire, Add. to Cand. 
' (5) About two hundred 
Feftrval, Martyrel, Rom. 


aronius, Fan. 5. 


(6) It will not be amiſs to relate the firſt Inſtance of this Hereditary Miracle, as Mr. Collier calls it, A young married Woman having the misfortune 


26. EDWARD Ut. % Crfoſir 


n the Chapel here, called the King's Chapel, not many years fince ftocd a Font, the ſame, as tradition has conſtantly delivered it 
down, wherein Edward the Confeſſor was baptized. But being put to an indecent uſe, was at laſt removed to the Garden of Sir Henry Brown, Bart. of 


rs after his death. There was likewiſe a B of Pope Ianocem IV. to fix the Anniverſary, and order the ſolemnity of the 
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faults, and endeavoured to repreſent them as ſo many 
proofs of his Sanctity. Of this we need no other wit- Ailjed, 
neß but his own Hiſtorian,. or rather Panegyriſt, who 
attnbutes his voluntary chaſtity to a vow made before 
his marriage. This Writer aſſures us, Edward eſpouſed 
Editha, daughter of Goodwin, purely to exerciſe his Vir- 
tue by a continual temptation. But it is eaſy to ſee he 
acted from a very different motive, ſince he parted with 
his wife the moment he thought he could do it 518 
ſafety. However, the opinion of his ſanctity taking by 
degrees deep root in the minds of the people, he was ca- 
nonized by Pope Alexander III, under the name of Ed- 
ward the ConfeſJor (5). 

lt was not thought ſufficient to allow this Prince all the 
Virtue neceſſary to carry him to Heaven, unlefs be had a 
place given him alſo among the Saints of the firſt clas. 
We are told he was favoured with ſeveral revelations, with fi 1a %, 
the gift of propheſy, and many other miraculous powers, m_ 
in proof of which ſuch weak and trifling inſtances are pro- 
duced, as are not worth mentioning. However, I can't 
paſs over in filence one ſpecial privilege he is faid to re- 
ceive from- Heaven, of curing the King's Evil. Nay, it 
is affirm'd, this privilege has deſcended to the Kings of 
England his ſucceſſors, Hence the cuſtom in England of 
the King's T ouching for the Evil at a certain time of the 
year (6). But the late King M illiam III. of glorious me- 
mory, was ſo perſuaded he ſhould do no injury to perſons 
afflicted with this diſtemper, by not touching them, that 
he refrained from it all his reign. The Kings of France 
alſo have claimed the ſame privilege ever fince the time of 
Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian King of that kingdom (7). 

What has been moſt commended in King Edward, was 
his Good-nature, the exceſſiveneſs whereof has been care- 
fully inſinuated by ſeveral circumſtances of his Life, of 
which I ſhall content my ſelf with producing two as a ſpe- 
cimen of the reſt. One day being laid down upon the Ailre. 
bed, one of his domeſticks, who did not know be was in Rierallenſ. 
the room, ſtole ſome money out of a cheſt he found open, 
which the King let him carry off without ſaying a word. 
Quickly after, the Boy returning to make a ſecond at- 
tempt, the King call'd to him without the leaſt paſſion, 
Sirrab, you'd beſt be ſatisfied with what you've got, \ « 4 
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my Chamberlain comes and catches you, bel not on 
away all you have feln, but whip you ſeverely (8). Ano» inn, 
ther time, as he was hunting, a countryman malicioufly 
ſpoiling his ſport, he gallop'd up to him, and faid to him 
in anger, By aur Lady, I would be revenged on thee if it was 
in my power, "Theſe are the inconteſtable proofs of his ex- 
traordinary Good-nature, which, according to his Pane- 

riſts, advanc'd him fo far above all other Men. 

Edward was the laſt King of Egberts race, though not 
the laſt Saxon King, as ſome have affirmed, ſince his ſuc- 
ceſſor was of that nation. Had not this weak Prince pre- 
poſterouſly abſtain'd from converſing with his Queen, a 
very beautiful and virtuous Lady, he might perhaps have 
had children, and thereby prevented a revolution, which 
involv'd the Exgliſb in Slavery. | 

Before the reign of Edward, the W:ft-Saxon, Mercian cui of 
and Daniſh Laws were obſerved in England, namely, the three forts of 
firſt in Maſſex, the ſecond in Mercia, and the laſt in Ner- — "OO 
thumberland. This Prince reduced them all into one body ; Brompt. 
and from that time they became common to all EKngland, Knighton, 
under the name of the Laws of Edward, to diftinguilh them 
from thoſe of the Normans, introduced afterwards (9). 
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to be barren, and troubled at the fame time with the diſtemper fince called the King's Evil, was, after all human means bad been tried in vain, admo- 
niſhed in a Vifion to go to the King, by whoſe merits the ſhould be cured upon his Maſbing, Touching, and Signing with the Croſs the Parts affected. 
The Woman runs to Court next Morning overjoyed, and tells the King the whole matter ; who thereupon diſdains not to Waſh, Touch and Croſs, her pu- 
trified Soxes, which immediately breaking, and Corruption and Worms burſting out, the Parts were in a few days healed without the leaſt Scar remain- 
ing; and moreover, her barrenneſs was removed, and the ſoon became the joyful Mother of Children. This is the firſt AR, as it is given us by Aibred 
in his Hiſtory of the Life and Miracles of Edward the Confeſſor, of that Supernatural Power, enjoyed by the Kings of England ever fince. But though Mr. 
Collier ſays, to diſpute this Matter is to go to the Exceſſes of Scepticiſm, yet there are ſome, who doubt of it on . following accounts. 


1. ne fixed to the Linea! Sucrefſion z whereas it is plain, there was no ſuch thing in thoſe days, neither was Edzward himſelf the 
next . 

II. It js plain from Ailred, that this privilege was given him not as a King, but as a Saint ; and Malmſoury ſays, they are to be blamed that attribute jt 
to his Royalty and not to his San#ity, Conſequently there is no Reaſon bis Succefſors, who were certainly no Saints, ſhould be ſo highly favoured of Hea- 


ven. 

III. Ailred reckons up many other Miracles which he performed z as the reſtoring to their Sight fix or ſeven blind Men, Cc. but does not fay a word of 
his Power of curing the Evil deſcended to his Succeſſors, any more than his Power of reſtoring the Blind to their Sight, or of his removing Barreanefs, 
which one would think ſhould be joined to the other, fince they were cured both by the ſame Tough, 

IV. As there is no evident Reaſon why the Kings of England ſhould have this privilege above any other Chriſtian Prince, ſo if Heaven hag granted ſoch 
a Power to our Kings, one would think they ſhould have it in ſuch a degree as to render it viſible to all, and that the Cure ſhould immediately fallow the 
Touch : Whereas Multitudes are not cured at all, and thoſe that are pretended to be ſo, not till a configerable time after they have been Touched. 

(7) This Miracle is a ted by Lawrentivs, Phyſician to Henry IV. to the Crown of France; but Dr. Tucker is even with him, for be makes the 
Kings of France to do it by virtue of their Alliance to the Royal Family of England. And Mr. Collier will have the antiquity of this Power to be on the 
fide of England, fince he ſays, Lewis the Godly was the firſt that Tiwebed for the Evil two hundred * 

(3) The Story goes on, that the Chamberlain coming in after the Boy was gone, and miffing the Money, fell into a great rage 3 but the King calmly 
Kid to him, Be contented, it may be the poor that bas it aun it more than wwe do g there's enough left for ws, Ailred. Vit. Edit. p. 376. X. Scrip- 
72 — this threefold diſtinction of the Laws, ſee what has been ſaid above, and alſo in the following Diſſertation, under the Head of the Low: 

r 4, wth * 2 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
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F the great Men aſſembled to appoint a ſucceſſor to 
Edward, had been ſwayed only by juſtice, equity, 
and the antient cuſtoms of the kingdom, they would 
not have long debated, to know to whom the crown 
was devolved. Edgar Atheling was the only Prince of the 
family of their antient Kings, and conſequently, the only 
perſon who had a right to lay claim to the crown. But 
Harold had fo well laid his meaſures, that he was unani- 
mouſly elected, without or regard to the right of the 
lawful heir. As for the Duke of Normandy, his pretenſi- 
ons grounded on the late King's promiſe, do not ſeem to 
have been conſidered at all. It is certain this Prince had 
never publickly declared his defign of aſpiring to the 
crown of England. Accordingly, the Engliſh Lords might 
be ignorant of the matter, or at leaſt pretend to be fo. - 
But ſuppoſing they had been informed of his pretenſions, 
it would have ſerved only to furniſh them with a freſh 
motive, to place on the throne a King more capable than 
Edgar Atheling, of defending the kingdom againſt the 

attacks of a foreign Prince. 

The manner of Harold's ſucceeding to the crown is 
variouſly related by Hiſtorians : Several affirm(1), he was 
elected with one common voice, and without any con- 
ſtraint, by the Wittena-Gemot then aſſembled, and crown d 
the day after his election by the Archbiſhop of York. 
Others ſay, he uſurped the crown by compelling the great 
council to elect him, after extorting his nomination from 
the late King juſt as he was dying (2). There are ſome, 
who look upon this election as a fiction, affirming, Ha- 
rold, vrithout troubling himſelf about the conſent of the 
Nobles or People, put the Crown on his head himſelf 
without any formality (3). The reaſon of this diverſity 
among the Hiſtorians, proceeds from their eſpouſing either 
the right of Harold, or of the Duke of Normandy, as if 
Prince Edgar's claim was to be reckoned as nothing; 
whereas in truth he alone had a right to ſucceed to the 
crown. But as among this variety of opinions, a Man is 
in danger of being ſwayed by the paſſions and prejudices of 
the Hiſtorians, rather than by juſtice and equity, it will 
not be amiſs to explain this matter, by laying before the 
reader, what might be alledged for and againſt each of the 
three competitors. 

As for Prince Edgar, it ſuffices to fay for him, he was 
the ſole Prince of the royal race. It is true, his being 
born out of the kingdom might be objected againſt him. 
But as Prince Edward his Father was not legally baniſhed, 
his being forced by Canute to live in exile, ought not to 
have prejudic'd his Son's right. 


The Duke of As for the Duke of Normandy, he can hardly be 


Normandy's 
Right en- 
quired into. 
Knighton. 
Brompt. 
Ann. Mar- 
gam. 


imagined to aſpire to the crown of England without 
ſome foundation, and yet it cannot be conceived upon 
what title he ſupported his pretenſion; ſo great is the 
diverſity of opinions upon this ſubject. Some tell us, he 
was invited over by the Engliſh to free them from the ty- 
ranny of Harold (4). Others ſays, Edward, when in 
Normandy, promiſed him, if ever he came to the crown, 
to make him his heir. In fine, ſeveral affirm, that Ed. 
ward appointed him his ſucceſſor by his laſt Will; and 
ſome even aſſure us, this Will was confirmed in Edward's 
life-time Aug general aſſembly of the Nation; but this 
pretended Will was never produced. Neither does it ap- 
pear that Duke William ever founded his claim upon any 
ſuch things as if it were known, or he had it in his 
hands. In all probability therefore the foundation he 
went upon, was ſome verbal promiſe made him by Ed- 
ward, when he was in England, It was doubtleſs in con- 
ſequence of this promiſe, that he required Harold not to 
riſe up in competition againſt him. Had the Exgliſb done 
Edgar juſtice, and placed. him on the throne, it is not 
likely Duke William would have attempted, upon fo 
trifling a pretenſion, to wreſt the crown from a Prince to 
whom of right it belonged. But he had to deal with Ha- 
rold, who, being only a private Man, had procured him- 
ſelf the crown by indirect practices, and without any 
manner of right. Accordingly, ſetting aſide Prince Ed- 
gar, he compared his right only with that of the reigning 
King. His intereſt induced him to think, that Edward's 
promiſe was equivalent to an election, fince it was thought 
proper to exclude the lawful heir. To this may be added, 
that he looked upon the crown of England as what he 


(4) Saxon Annals, and Hoveden, with ſome other of the Engliſh Writers The Biſhops were all for Harold to a Man- 
2) * idlliam of Maimſbury, and (ſuch as eſpouſed the title of the Duke of Normandy. , ; 
(3) * is of this opinion, and adds ſeveral were tor ſetting up Edgar Atbeling. - Ingu/phus more cautiouſly ye, Harold forgetting his oath made 


to Duke William, intruded himſelf into the throne, 
(4) I believe Knighton to be the only one that faid this. Rapin 


(5) See more of theſe matters in the following diſſertation under the head of the Succeſſion to the Crown, 


(6) In the place mentioned in the Note before this, 


Duke of Normandy, who, before he diſcovered, put him- 
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could not miſs of, eſpecially after binding 27; | 
oath, And therefore, the 7 di tion : hc 4 
the defire of Revenge, and chiefly | his Ambition the 3 t 
of the quarrel, all concurred to inſpire him with A refolu- 
tion to make an attempt upon the Engliſh crown, in f ite 
of all oppoſition, Perſuaded as he was, that he had. n 
leſs right than Harold, he thought he might uſe force 0 
wreſt the crown from a Prince, who had naturally no tle 
to it. "Theſe, probably, were the motives that en 
Duke William in ſo great an undertaking, the ſucceſs 
whereof gone? however very doubtful. 

As for Harold's right it ought alſo to he co . | 
der a double view, with 1 to the Duke of — N 
and with regard to Prince Edgar. If we examine the — 
election of this King, in oppoſition to the Duke, we find 8 
nothing but what was regular and according to ſorm, and 
againſt which the Duke could have any juſt reaſon to ob- 
ject. It is certain, ſuppoſing Edward had nominated 
Duke William his ſucceſſor, either by Will, or otherwiſe 
the nomination would have been of no force, unleſs don 
firmed by the aſſembly of States (5). Accordingly this is 
what ſome affirm, being ſenſible the Duke's title without 
this approbation was little worth, And in truth, where is 
the nation, that, without being forced to it, would ſuffer 
their King, by his own bare nomination, to ſubject them 
to a Foreigner, in excluſion of the Princes of the royal 
Blood, or even of the moſt worthy Lords of the king- 
dom ? If this were ever the caſe, it was done by ſurprize, 
before the people had time to oppoſe it. The election 
therefore of Harold was very lawful, at leaſt with regard 
to the Duke of Normandy, ſince it was made by the aſ- 
ſembly-general, whoſe power Duke M illiam had no right 
to diſpute. 

But in comparing Harold's title with Prince Edgar's, it 
is hard to give it ſo favourable a conſtruction. It may in- 
deed be ſupported by the opinion of thoſe who maiatain, 
that during the Saxen government, the crown was elec- 
tive, and the Nobles and People had a power of giving it 
to whom they pleaſed. But beſides the difficulties attend- 
ing this opinion, ſuppoſing that were ſo, this argument 
would not be ſufficient to juſtify Harald election. How 
extenſive ſoever ſome would make the privileges of the 
aſſembly-general in the time of the Saxen Kings, yet no 
one, I believe, will affirm they had a power of beſtowing 
the crown on a private perſon, in prejudice of the Princes 
of the royal family, At leaſt it would be exceeding diffi- 
cult to produce any inftances from the hiſtory of the An- 
glo-Saxons, to eſtabliſh this opinion. The queſtion then 
amounts to this, whether the Nation had a right to elect 
Harold on excluſion of Edgar, or whether, on this occa- 
ſion, they did not ſtretch their power beyond its natural 
bounds. As I deſign to treat of this matter in another 
place (6), I ſhall not undertake to decide the queſtion at 
preſent, but only remark, that ſuppoſing the Nation had 
ſuch a power, yet it muſt be owned it was abuſed at this 
juncture, and that Edgar had great injuſtice done him. 
But notwithſtanding all its deſects, this election gave Ha- 
rold an incomparably better title than the bare nomination 
of King Edward gave Duke William, granting the fore- 
mentioned Will was as real, as it appears to be imaginary. 
From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to ſee, the Duke of 
Normandy's claim was built on a weak foundation. But 
to return to our hiſtory. | 

Aﬀer Harold was crown'd, there was not a perſon in 1 den jr 
the kingdom, but what owned him for ſovereign, and pare: 6. 4/ 
paid him obedience. But tho* he found no oppoſition at _ * 
home, it was otherwiſe abroad. Not to mention the 


ſelf in a condition to execute his deſigns, Earl Teflon was 
preparing to diſturb the King his Brother in the poſſeſſion 
of his new dignity, He could. not forgive him his im- 8. Dunelm. 
partial proceedings, when, in favour of the Northumbrians, Malmb. 
he diſpoſſeſs'd him of his government. Though Hareld's 
acceſſion to the crown ſhould have rendered him more 
formidable to him, this conſideration ferv'd only to in- 
flame his hatred the more, and put him upon deviſing all 
poſſible means to dethrone him. As he was not ignorant 
of the Duke of Nermandys intentions, with whom he had 
contracted a ſtrict friendſhip, on account of their marry=\ 
ing two Siſters, Daughters of the Earl of Flanders, be 


went 


Book V. 
5 him to concert meaſures with him againſt the 
King his Brother. There is no doubt but Duke William 
encouraged him to execute his deſign (1), But it does 
not appear that he furniſhed him with any Money, 
Troops, or Ships, of all which he had himſelf fo great 
need againſt his intended invaſion. Probably therefore it 
was the Earl of Flanders, his Father-in-law, that ſupplied 
Talon with Ships, by means of which he infeſted the 
He plunders Engliſh coaſts, and plundered the Iſſe of Might. After 
the Ie of which, he landed ſome troops at Sandwich. But being 
wight, ard ; formed the King was marching towards him, he ſet fail 
* ſor the North, and entering the Humber with his little 
len in fleet (2), made a deſcent on Yorkforre, and commited ra- 
the Hawes vages as if he had been in an enemy's country. Harold, 
not thinking it adviſeable to leave the ſouthern parts, com- 
miſſiofied Earl Morcard to go againſt his Brother; who, 
having been made governor of Northumberland in the 
room of Tofton, was particularly concerned to put a ſtop 
Maslak, to his incurſions. As for the King, he remained at Lon- 
þ--+wr ts don, that he might have an eye to Edgar's party, and 
Edgar. prevent them from exciting any troubles upon that young 
Prince's account. "This ſeemed to him, at that time, to 
be what he had moſt to fear ; being ſenſible, the injuſtice 
done Edgar fat heavy upon the minds of thoſe who were 
well affected to the ancient royal family. Accordingly, 
to prevent their diſcontents from breaking out into action, 
he cateſſed the Prince as well as thoſe of his party. He 
even inſinuated from time to time, that he had accepted 
the crown purely on account of Edgar's youth, willing 
they ſhould underſtand, as if he meant to reſtore it to the 
Prince when he was of age to govern, With this view, 
he created him Earl of Oxford, and ſeemed to take a very 
particular care of his education, as it were to qualify him 

for the government of the kingdom. 
lend Mean while Morcard, accompanied with his Brother 
+a To: Edwin, Earl of Cheſter, marched with all expedition a- 
%, gainſt Toon, who was now on the ſouth fide of the Hum. 
$ix, Ann, ber. He came upon him unawares in Lincolnſhire, and 
nb. put his little army to flight, compelling him to betake 


himſelf to his Ships. 7 %n finding he could do nothing 


conſiderable with ſo ſmall a number of forces, ſteered to 
wards Scotland, in expectation of aſſiſtance from thence (3). 
But perceiving the King of Scotland was not diſpoſed to ſup- 
port him, he puts to Sea again, with deſign to make ano- 
Hi driven ther deſcent upon England. Prevented by contrary winds, 
2 he was driven on the coaſt of Norway, where he acciden- 
* tally ſtumbled upon what he had been ſeeking ſo induſtri- 
ouſly. 
arold Harfagar King of Norway, had lately taken 
ſome of the Orcades (4), which belonged to Scotland, and 
was fitting out a more numerous fleet in order to carry on 
his conqueſts. Toon being informed of this Prince's de- 
ſigns, went directy to him, pretending he was come on 
purpoſe to propoſe to him a more noble undertaking. He 
repreſented to him, that a favourable opportunity offered 
to conquer England, if he would but turn his arms that 
way. The better to perſuade him, he told him, there 
were in the kingdom two powerful ſactions, both enemies 
to the King, the one for Prince Edgar, the other for the 
Duke of Normandy, and therefore, the Englib being thus 
divided, it would not be difficult: to ſubdue them. Ad- 
ding, that he himſelf had a ſtrong party in Northumber- 
land, which would · very much promote the execution 
of his deſign. In fine, he made him believe the King 
his Brother was extremely odious to the Enghib, and 
would be certainly deſerted by them, as ſoon as there ap- 
peared in England a foreign army ſtrong enough to ſup- 
port his enemies. Harſagar, greedy of fame, and al- 
ready devouring in his imagination ſo noble a prize, want- 
ed not much ſolicitation to engage in this project. Pre- 
poſſeſſed by Ten of the practicableneſs of the thing, he 
reſolved to employ all his forces in making ſo glorious a 


* | | 

— hilſt the King of Norway was making his prepara- 

— , tions, the Duke of Normandy was no leſs ſeriouſly think- 

2 ing of means to wreſt from Harald a crown, he had ſo 
ngland. 
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long been in expeClation of, and which he could not bear 
to ſee on his Head without extreme regret. Though his 
Rival, in all appearance, was firmly ſeated in his throne; 
the Duke imagined he was able to pull him down, . 
the way by arms was ſtill open; when all other methods 
failed. However, to proceed regularly, he ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Harold, to require him to deliver him up the 
crown, and in caſe of refuſal, to charge him with the 
breach of his oath, and declare war againſt him. Harold 
told the ambaſſadors, ©* Their maſter had no manner 
Jof right to the crown. of England : That ſuppoſing the 
late King had diſpoſed of it in his favour, a thing 
** the Engl knew nothing of, it was contrary to the 
** laws of the Land, which allowed not the King to give 
** away the crown according to his fancy, much leſs to 
a Foreigner, As for his part, he had been elected by 
** thoſe, who had the power of placing the Kings on the 
** throne, and therefore could not reſign it, without the 
** breach of that truſt repoſed in him by the Engliþh. 
* As for the oath, the violation whereof he was charged 
with, it having been . extorted from him at a time 
** when he had not the power to help himſelf, it was null 
* and void, by the laws of all the Nations in the 
„World. In fine, he added, that he knew how to de- 
tend his right agaiuſt any perſon that durſt diſpute 
it with him.“ This quarrel being of too great con- 
ſequence to be decided without coming to blows, each 
party took ſuch meaſures as he judged molt likely to prove 
lucceſsful (5). 

The Duke's vexation to be deceived, the defire of D«te Wil- 
revenge, the ſhame of renouncing his pretenſions, and liam ca- 
the pleaſing hopes of being maſter of England, ſpurred ER. 
bim on to uſe all poſſible endeavours to ſucceed in his Harold 
deſigns. On the other fide, Harold finding he was like £9" '** 
to have ſo formidable an, adverſary, thought nothing Pork 
would be of more ſervice to him, than gaining the peo- Dunelm. 
ple to his intereſts. To this purpoſe, he made himſelf 2? 
more popular than ever. He leſſened the taxes, and 
cauſed juſtice to be duly and impartially adminiſtred. In 
fine, he forgot nothing that might ſerve to confirm his 
Subjects in the eſteem and affection they already had 
for him. His labour was not in vain, The Engliſh, 
charmed with his firſt proceedings, which afforded them fo 
pleaſant a proſpect, reſolved to ſacrifice their lives and 
fortunes to ſupport him on the throne to which they had 
raiſed him, Duke William for his part, not being igno- 
rant of the reſolution of the Englifh, perceived he had no 
other way to attain his ends, but by ſetting on foot forces 
1 to thoſe of the enemies he was reſolved to 
attack. ˖ 

The main difficulty was, to raiſe a ſum of money Duke Wil- 
ſufficient for. the charge of fo great an undertaking. = © 
His firſt method was, to convene an aſſembly of the Mary. * 
States of Normandy, to obtain their concurrence. But he 
found them very backward to comply with his defires. 

They told him, that Normandy having been drained - States 
of Men and Money by the late wars, they were ſo _ 
far from being in a condition to think of making Camd. Brie 
„ new conqueſts, that they were hardly able to defend Normans. 
their own territories againſt the attacks of a power- 298 
„ ful Invader. Beſides, bow juſt ſoever the Duke's 

« claim to England might be, they could not ſee that 

% any advantage would accrue to their country from this 
expedition. In fine, that they were not obliged by 

© their allegiance to ſerve in foreign wars, wherein the 

„ State had no concern.” This ſtout anſwer deſtroying 

the Duke's hopes of raiſing money in a publick way, 

he bethought himſelf of an expedient, which ſucceeded 

to his wiſh. This was to borrow money of private 
perſons; and gaining ſome of the chief Men, the reft 

were inſpired With an emulation who ſhould be moſt 
zealous in aſſiſting their Prince. William Fitz-osbern un- 
dertook to fit out forty Ships at his own expence. The 

moſt wealthy, every one according to his ability, ſub- 

ſcribed very large Sums: So that the Duke by this me- 

thod raiſed more money than he could have done by a pub- 


— (1) See Wil, Gemiticen, p. 665. and Daniel Hift, de France. Vol. III. p. go. . | 
M. weg (2) It conſiſted of fixty Ships. Man. p. 94. Sax. Ann, "Others fay of - Breompt, p. 95h. M. M Mm. p. 433 
Ingulph ; 3) He failed to Scerlond, with twelve Ships, the reſt having forſaken him ; and there ſtaid all the Summer. Sax, Ann, Malmſb, p. 94. S. Dunelm, 


p. 194- 


(4) They are now called the Iſles of Orkney, Whatever the Antients ha ve ſaid of their Number, there are but twenty-ſix inhabited, the reſt are uſed 
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only for Paſturage, and are called Holmes. Orkney lies North of Caithneſs, in the Latitude of ſiſty · nine and fixty Negrees. Eagles are in ſuch plenty here, 
and do ſo much miſchief, that whoever kills one, is entitled to a Hen from every Houſe in the Pariſh. - The largeſt of theie Iſles is Main/and, anciently 
Pomenia, twenty- four Miles long, whereon fiands the only remarkable Town, called Kirkwal, famous for St. Magnu:i's Church, and the Biſhop of 0-4- 
ney's Palace, . The Iſles were firſt inhabited by the Pic, who kept poſſeſſion of them till deſtroyed in $39, by Keneth II. of Scatland, from which time 
they were — to the Scots, till delivered up by Donald Ban the Ufurper in 1099, to Magnus King of Wer way, but in 1263, they were ſurrendered to 
Alexander III. King of Scot/and, by treaty with St. Magnus King of Norway, who is ſaid to build the ſtately Cathedral at Kirkwal, They have fince 
remained annexed tv the Crown of —— In Hey, one of theſe Ifles, lies a Stone called Duage Stone, thirty-fix Foot long, eighteen broad, and nine 
thick, hollowed by Art with a ſquare Hole of two Foot high for the Entry, Within, at one end, is a Bed big enough for two Men, excellently hewn out 
2 22 with a Pillow ; at the other end is a Couch, and in the middle a Hearth for a Fire, with a Hole over it for the Chimney, Orkney gives ti- 
arl, | 

JG) Brompton ſays, Duke William ſent a ſecond Meſſage to King Harold, offering to defiſt from his Claims, provided he would marry his Daughter. But 

2 very improbable ; for beſides that our beſt Hiflorians tell us the young Lady was dead, it is not likely the Duke's Ambition would be ſo cafily fatiſ- 
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lick tax. But as this was not ſufficient, he engaged ſe- 
veral of the neighbouring (x) Princes to furniſh him with 
troops and tranſports, on condition of their having 
Lands affigned them in England after the conqueſt, 

even demanded the aſſiſtance of France; but it was not 
the intereſt of that crown that the Duke of Normandy 
ſhould become more powerful, Very fortunately, King 
Philip, who was then a Minor under the care of the Ear 
of Flanders, obſtructed not his proceedings, which a Prince 
that had been old enough to have known his own inte- 
reſts, would infallibly have done. It is true indeed, the 
court of France endeavoured to diſſuade the Duke from 
this enterprize, but to no purpoſe (2). 

Mean time Duke William, who was too wiſe not to 
be ſenſible of the weakneſs of his title, omitted nothing 
that might ſerve to give it ſome colour of juſtice. With 
this view he bethought himſelf of an expedient very pro- 
per to blind the eyes of the world; which was, to pro- 
cure the Pope's approbation of his undertaking, to whom, 
it is ſaid, he made promiſe of holding the kingdom of 
England of the Apoſtolick See. However this be, the 
Pope very heartily eſpouſed his cauſe, and ſent him a con- 
ſecrated Banner (3), as a mark of his approbation. More- 
over, willing that all Chriſtians ſhould know that Reli- 
gion was concerned in this affair, he ſolemnly excommu- 
nicated all that ſhould dare oppoſe the Duke in the execu- 
tion of this project. This approbation was of great ſer- 
vice to the Duke, as it furniſhed him with means to juſ- 
tiſy his intended expedition, and at the ſame time remo- 
ved the ſcruples of ſuch, as he was endeavouring to engage 
in his quarrel, But it had not the {ame effet in England. 
Whether the Engliſh knew nothing of the Pope's excom- 
munication, -or looked upon it as a great piece of partia- 
lity, it prevented not Harold from equipping a large fleet, 
and raifing a numerous army, with which he reſolutely 
expected his enemy. 

The charge of keeping ſo conſiderable an armament, 
could not but be very burthenſome to the people, a thing 
the King would have been glad to avoid. After he had in 
vain expected ſome months the arrival of Duke William, 
finding he did not appear, and the autumnal Equinox ap- 
proaching, he imagined, purſuant to ſome falſe informa- 
tions he had received, that the Duke had deferred his ex- 
pedition till the Spring. Accordingly, he thought he 
might ſafely lay up his Ships for the Winter, and disband 
his troops (4), to ſave an unneceſſary expence. 

The King os But as he was returning to London out of Kent, where 
Norway ra- he had given his laſt orders for disbanding the army, news 
vager Nor- was brought him that the King of Narway, accompanied 
— wish Earl To/ton, was entered the Tyne, With a fleet of 
S. Dunelm · five hundred fail (5). Surprized at this unexpected inva- 

fion, he haftily drew his army together again, which were 

diſperſing themſelves. But before they were ready to 

march, the Norwegians had made a great progreſs. Ha- 

hy Maps the Counties on both ſides the Tyne, they put 

to Sea, and entering the Humber, landed their forces on 

the North fide (6), and ravaged the country with inex- 
Defeats preſſible cruelties. Marcard and Edwin, who were upon 
Morcard and the fpot, endeavoured to ftop their career, with ſome 
troops levied in haſte z but were ſo beaten, that their whole 
army was deftroyed (7). Fluſht with this ſucceſs, the 
Nerwegians advanced towards York, and laid fiege to the 
City, which they quickly became maſters of; the inha- 
bitants, who were unprovided with all things neceflary 
for their defence, chuſing rather to ſurrender upon terms, 
than expoſe themſelves to certain ruin. Mean while, Ha- 
rold having drawn his army together, advanced with all 
expedition, to give the Norwegians battle, who having 
left their fleet in the Humber, were marching towards the 
North, to compleat the reduction of Northumberland, be- 
fore they proceeded to other conqueſts. As they marched 
but flowly, and as Harald made all poſſible haſte, he 
came up with them at Stanford Bridge, on the River 
Derwent, a little below York (8). The Norwegians, upon 
his approach, intrenched themſelves in ſo advantagious a 
poſt, that it ſeemed impoſſible to force them. They 


France let: 
him proceed 
without ob- 
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sf Stanford» 
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(1) The Earls of Anju, Poiftou, Maine, Brulcgne, and Alan Earl of Bretagne. 
manded, and threat ned to invade Normandy, in order to divert William from his attempt on England; but William had him poiſoned, Wit. 
Which ſhews what a terrible Monfter is an ambitious Prince | 

(2) William, and the Emperor Henry, entered into a League, by which Henry bound himſelf to march with all the German forces, againſt any one 
ſhould attack Normandy, during William's expedition into England, P. Daniel, Vol. III. p. 93+ N 


J. 6. c. 33. P. Daniel. Vol. III. p. 91, 92. 


(3) With a Golden Agnus Dei, and one of St. Peter's Hairs, 
(4) This was about September 8. R. de Diceto, p. 
(s) Mak 


(7) The Place was Fulford near York, S. Dunelm. p. 1 


($) Which Camden ſays, is alſocalled Bartle- Bridge, hems this engagement between Harold and the Norwegians. In Latin, Pens belli. 
that twelve young Men could hardly bear it on their ſhoulders. This Battle was 


(11) It was the cuſtom in thoſe days for all the Spoils to be fairly divided among the Officers and Soldiers. 
(12) Now Pemſey, He landed September 29, after having been near a Month upon his paſſage, Sax, Aus. Malmſb, p. 


9) He is ſaid to have killed forty Men with his own hand, #B ; 
10) Adam Bremen/is ſays, they took ſo much Gold among the Spoil 
fought nine days before William the Conqueror landed. 


ed part of his Forces at P 
(x3) In which he lay for 
(14) Camden ſays, he ordered his Ships to be burnt, 


and the other part at Sandwich, p. 2441+ 


(15) The chief of the Cinque-ports, whoſe Burgeſſes retain the old title of Barons, 
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fred, Brother of King &dward. I his, if ever any, Was a 1 


. Huntingd. and Sax, Ann. ſay it conſiſted only of t n and I ſays of two 60. 
(6) At à Place called Richale in the Eofi-Riding of 2 S. Dunelm, 4. = *. 7 of two hundred, p. 69 


cen Days, and kept his Soldiers from plundering the neighbouring parts, Malnſb, p. 109. 
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were poſted - the other fide of the river 
was no attacking them but the bridg ; 
they. were maſters. — * 
was very ſenſible how much it behoved him to — a 
an engagement, ordered the bridge to be attacked — 
delay. The Norwegians ſtoutly defended it, but could Mal 
not withſtand the efforts of the Engl, though anima- — 
ted by the aſtoniſhing valour of one of their own Men, Hotingd, 
who defended the bridge alone againſt the Engliſh — ö 
for a conſiderable time. At length, the brave Nerwe 4 
being lain (9), Harold became maſter of the bridge mw 
paſſed his army over. Then furiouſly falling upon the 
enemy, after an obſtinate fight, entirely routed them 
There bad never been ſeen in England an engagement be- 
tween two ſo numerous armies, each having no leſs than 
threeſcore thouſand Men. The battle, which was very 
bloody, laſted from ſeven in the morning till three in hy 
afternoon, Harfagar and Toy/on were both flain, and Ha- f 
rold obtained a compleat victory. Of the whole arm 9 
that came from MWVeruay in five hundred Ships, the 4 flair, 
mains were carried off by Olaus, Son of Harfagar, in 
twenty Veſſels, with the Conqueror's leave. The b. 
which was taken upon this occaſion was very great, ſince 
there was found in the camp all that the Norwegians had 
brought from home, and all they had plundered in the 
kingdom (10). But Harald having been ſo impolitick as Man. 
to retain the ſpoil to himſelf, raifed ſuch diſcontents in his 
army, as proved of very ill nces to him aſter- 
wards (11). One would think this Prince, who was na« 
turally generous, ſhould have ſecured the hearts of his Sol- 
diers, by a liberality which would have coft him nothing, 
eſpecially at a time when he ſtood in ſo great need of their 
ſervice, But he conſidered, the expending this booty in 
the war againſt the Duke of Normandy, would very much 
caſe the people, whoſe affection he was deſirous to preſerve 
at any rate. Nevertheleſs, he ſhould have conſidered the 
gaining the hearts of his ſoldiers was no leſs neceſſary. 

oubtleſs it would have been better for him to cultivate 
their affection, as he too plainly diſcovered to his coſt on 
another occaſion. It has been often obſerved, that ſol- 
diers are never ſo little regarded, as when by their bravery 
they have procured their Maſters ſome ſignal advantages, 
becauſe their own victories ſerve to render them uſeleſs. 
But tis no leſs certain, that ſooner or later a diſcontented 
army give their Prince or their General cauſe to repent of 
uſing them ill. | 

W hilft Harald was buſied in the North, in rectify ing the 73 Dui 
diſorders occaſioned by the Norwegian invaſion, the Duke of Normandy 
Normandy, who had long waited for a wind at St. Valery, England; 
ſet ſail about the end of September, and had a ſpeedy paſſage Sax. Ann. 
to Pevenſy (12) in Suſſex. *Tis affirmed, that in leaping ry 
aſhore, he fell all along on his face 3 at Which one of the 14s. 
ſoldiers faid merrily, See, eur Duke it taking poſſeſſion W 
England ; which the Duke took as a good omen. No 
body appearing to oppoſe his landing, his firſt care was to 
run up a fort near the place where he diſembarked (13), to 
favour his retreat in caſe of neceffity. Some however will 
have it, that he ſent his Ships back to Normandy, to let his 
army fee they had nothing to truſt to but their valour (14). 
After ſome days ſtay at Pevenſey, he marched along the 
ſhore as far as Haffings (15), where he built a ſtronger Fort Hunting. 
than the former, reſolving there to expect his enemy of 
whom he had no intelligence. 'T was here he publiſhed a , pu41;6- 
Maniſeſto, ſhowing the reaſons of coming into Eng- « Manſy 
land ; namely, firſt, to revenge the death © Prince A Camden. 


where there 


ſrivolous pretence, fince Earl Goodwin, the contriver of 
that murder, was dead, and Harald never charged with it. 
Secondly, To reftore Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
his Sce. This was no better reaſon than the firft, for 
Robert was baniſhed by the general aſſembly in Edward's 
reign, e not be 
blamed for it. Tis very likely this article was inſerted in 
the Manifeſto on the Pope's account, to ſerve as a cover 
for his partiality to the Duke, Thirdly, and principally, 
to offer the Engliſh his affiſtance to puniſh Harold for pre- 
Camd, Introduc, p. clviii, Conan Earl of Bretagne, Alan's Father, 4 | 


that 


100, Knighton lays, that he land- 


% 


ſuming 


. 


Book. V. C TW ight, and direct 
. ze the Crown, without any right, and direct- 
— 1 h 2 is to be j he made no 
1 Win bal Promiſe, and 
mention cither of EdmwπM¼rds Will, or verbal F romiſe, an 
that his Silence on that head renders this third motive ve- 
trifling. For indeed, without ſuch a Will or Promiſe, 
what pretence could the Duke of Normandy have to con- 
cern himſelf with the affairs of England! Some affirm he 
founded his right on his Kindred to Edward ; but he was 
no way related to the late King, only by Emma of Ner- 
mandy, who had never any title to the Crown; and beſides, 
he was himſelf a Baſtard. But he did not ſo much build 
his hopes on his Manifeſto, as on the ſtrength of his Army. 
He was very ſenſible, if he obtained the Victory, his rea- 
ſons would be readily admitted. Mean while, not to ter- 
rify the Engliſh, he charged his Army to injure none, but 
ſuch as were actually in Arms againſt him. But neither 
this precaution, nor his Manifeſto gained him any Friends. 
The Engliſh could not conceive upon what Foundation he 
had entered the Kingdom with an Army, or what advan- 
tage any one could have by taking his Part. | 
luce: The news of the deſcent of the Normans was quickly 
t London. hrought to Harold, who was ſtill in the North, little ex- 
* Dunelm- pecting this Invaſion till the Spring. As ſoon as he was 
informed of it, he marched to give theſe new Enemies 
Battle, whom he did not think more formidable than the 
Nerwegians. By haſty marches, he came to London, 
where, upon a Review, he found his Army very much di- 
miniſhed, not only by the Battle of Sandford, but by un- 
uſual deſertions, occaſioned by the diſcontent of his Troops. 
Ne However, all the Nobility of the Kingdom repaired to him, 
come in * and offered their Aſſiſtance on an occaſion where it was no 
leſs their Intereſt than his to repel the Foreigners, Whilſt 
Arbaſſade he expected at London ſome of his Troops that were be- 
2 hind, Duke William ſent Ambaſſadors to require him to 
5 reſign the Crown, and to charge him with breach of Oath. 
He was ſo moved at the haughtineſs wherewith the Am- 
baſſadors addreſs'd him, that he could hardly refrain from 
ed frm uſing them ill. However he governed his Paſſion; but 
_ was even with his Enemy, by ſending him a menacing 
and inſulting Meſſage. The Duke patiently heard what 
Hareld ordered to be ſaid to him, and diſmiſſed the Ambaſ- 
ſadors without any anſwer, 

Mean time, Harold having drawn all his Forces toge- 
ther, encamped about ſeven Miles (1) from the Norman 
mans. Army, with a reſolution to give them Battle. Whilſt 
Milm the two Armies lay thus near one another, Spies were 
* continually ſent out on both Sides, each Leader being 

equally deſirous to know the ſtrength and poſture of his 

Enemies. But the Englh Spies magnified in ſuch a man- 

ner the number and diſcipline of the Normans, that the 

principal Officers began to doubt of the ſucceſs of the 

War (2). Gurth, Brother to Harold, took occaſion from 

theſe reports, to perſuade the King to defer the Battle, 
Gurth': He repreſented to him, „That by prolonging the time, 
Speech te bis *© he would find his Army to increaſe continually, whereas 
3 * the Enemy's Forces would daily be diminiſhed. That 
. Wet, nothing could annoy the Normans more than winteri 

in an Enemy's Country, where they had not yet 1 

© much as one fortified Town, and from whence, in all 

<< probability, the want of Neceſſaries would compel them 

© to retire, That, as he was accuſed of breach of Oath, 
<< he had reaſon to fear, in caſe he was guilty of the 
Charge, Heaven would not proſper his Arms: Ne- 
<< vertheleſs, if he was abſolutely bent to come to an En- 
gagement without any farther delay, it would be moſt 
*< prudent for him, not to be preſent himſelf in the Bat- 
<< tle, that he might diſcourage the Enemies with the dread 
Hof having a freſh Army to deal with, though they were 
ſo fortunate as to obtain the Victory. In a word, if he 
*© would truſt him with the Command of his Forces, he 
** would promiſe him, not indeed the Victory, which 
*© was in the hand of God alone, but to die in the de- 
** ſence of his Country,” The King was deaf to all his 
Brother's reaſons, replying, ** That by his former Acti- 
ons he had gained the eſteem of the Engliſb, and there- 
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Flight. 
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That he had rather run the hazard of a 
Battle, the ſucceſs whereof was yet uncertain, than 
forfeit his Reputation, as he ſhould moſt aſſuredly d 
if after fo near an approach to the Enemy, he d 
be known to withdraw. That after all, the Nor- 
mans were not more formidable than the Nortwegians ; 
and if he was to fight, he could not do it at a better 
time, than whilſt his Army was fluſh'd with their late 
Succeſs, In ſhort, that he was reſolved to let his ſub- 
jects ſee he was not unworthy of the Crown he wore.” 


Duke William perceiving by all Hareld's Motions, that 


(?-) All the Hiftorians ſays Nine. See Dune lx. p- 194. Brompr. &c: 
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tore could not think of loſing it again by an inglorious 
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he was bent to give him Battle, advanc'd a ſjtth to ſeize an 
advantagious Poſt, where he could conveniently draw up 
his Army. 

Whilit they were preparing for a Battle, which was to 7; - H 


decide the fate of both Princes, Duke Miiliam ſeem'd to (ends in he— 
Tis to be preſum'd, %“ He. 


abate ſomething of his haughtineſs. 9 2 
the thoughts of a Battle in an Enemy's Country, where 
his loſs would be irretrievable, inſpir'd him wh ſome 

dread of the Iſſue. On the other hand, he could not well 
forbear reflecting beſorehand on the blood that was going 

to be ſpilt in a quarrel, the Juſtice whereof he could not 

be thoroughly convinced of, how much ſoever he ſeem'd 

to be ſo. BeYhis as it will, before they engag'd, he ſent Matmb. 
the King by the hands of a certain Monk theſe four Pro- M. Wet: 
poſals, tor him to take his choice, The firſt was, to re- 

ſign the Crown, as he was bound by Oath. By the ſe- 

cond, he offered to return into Normandy, provided Ha- 

rold would do him Homage for the Kingdom of England. 

By the third, he was ready to refer the differences to the 
Judgment of the Apoſtolick See. Laſtly, he propoſed the 
deciding of their quarrel by ſingle Combat. Tis no 
wonder, Hard rejected theſe four Propoſals, ſeeing they 

were all ſo advantagious to the Duke. As for the two 

firſt, *tis viſible, how detrimental they were to Harold. 

The third ſeemed at firſt ſight ſomething fairer; but the 

Pope having already declared in favour of the Duke, what 
Juſtice could Harold expect from him? As for the fourth, 

the advantage plainly lay on the Duke's ſide, ſince in a 

ſingle Combat, he hazarded only his Perſon, whereas Ha- 

raid ventured his Crown with his Life. The Victory 
would have procured the Duke of Normandy a noble 
Kingdom, whereas it would have only acquir'd the King 

the bare glory of conquering. Beſides, Harold was of 
opinion, the deciſion of an Affair, where the whole Na- 

tion was concerned, ought not to depend on the ftrength 

and skill of a ſingle Arm. His anſwer therefore was, 

God ſhould determine on the morrow the Juſtice of their 
Rights. 


he Englih ſpent the whole night in carouſing and 7 Re 
ictory. The Noe, of Haſtings. 


ſinging, as if they were ſure of the 
mans, on the contrary, were employed in preparing for * 
the Battle, and offering up Prayers to God for Succeſs. 
At length, on the 14th of Oclaber, Hareld"s Birth-day, 
but much more memorable for one of the greateſt Events 
that ever happened in England, the two Armies en- 
paged In the Front of the Exgliſh ſtood the Kentiſh Men, 
a Privilege they had enjoyed ever fince the time of the 
Heptarciy. Harold — himſelf in the Center, and 
would fight on ſoot, that his Men might be the more 
encouraged, by ſeeing their King expos'd to equal danger 
with the meaneſt Soldier. The Normans were drawn up 
in three Bodies. Montgomery and Fitz-osbern conducted 
the firſt. Geoffrey Martel commanded the ſecond, and the 
Duke himſelt headed the Body of Reſerve, to ſuccour 
thoſe who ſhould moſt want it (3). The Normans began 
the fight with a volley of Arrows, which being ſhot up- 
ward, were like a thick Cloud over the heads of the fore- 
moſt Body of the Enghſh. As their Ranks were very 


cloſe, the Arrows did great execution, The Exgliſb not 73. 7;2:5 
being us'd to this way of fighting, were at firſt put into 2% 1ime 


ſome little diſorder. The Normans willing to take ad- 
vantage of it, vigorouſly attack d them, But the Engl; 
immediately falling into good order again, gave them ſo 
warm a reception, that they were obliged to draw back 
and take breath. Quickly after, they renewed the attack, 
but met with as brave a reſiſtance as before, neither was 
it in their power to break their Enemy's Ranks. The 
Engliſh chuſing rather to die than give way, and the 
Nermans aſham'd to retreat, both ſides fought ſtoutly for 
a conſiderable time, without either gaining ground. The 
preſence of their Leaders animating the Soldiers, they eve- 
ry where. fought with equal Bravery, without the leaſt 
ſigns of advantage on either ſide, We may judge af the 
valour of the Troops in both Armies by the length of 
the Fight, which began at ſeven in the Morning, and 
laſted till Night. 


I ſhall not take upon me fully to deſcribe this bloody 2. Hale 


Battle. I find ſo much confuſion in the accounts of the Se. 
Hiſtorians, that I dare not flatter my ſelf with _ 

able to give a clear and diſtin&t Notion of the thing. 

ſhall content my ſelf therefore with the mention of two 
Circumſtances, which, all Hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, 

gave the Normans the Victory, The Fight had laſted 

all day, and the Succeſs was yet very uncertain ; when 

Duke William bethought himſelf of a Stratagem, which 


made Victory incline to his fide. This Prince, who was runtagd. 


very experienc'd, perceiving there was no breaking the 


2 took the Normans to be an Army of Prieſts, becauſe they were ſhaven, it being the Cuſtom then afiong the Engiþ to wear long 
iam Generals were, Fuftace Earl of Bologne, William Fitz-Richard Earl of Evren, Geoffrey Son of Rorrou Earl of Mortaigne 


BJ. of France,” Vol. ili. x 2 Aimeri de Toxars, Hugh Earl i, Waker Giffard, lui & Sil, art N t Wares. Þ. Pa 
Ne VIII. Vox. I. 
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ranks ef the Engliſh, ordered his Troops to retreat as they 
fought, as if they were diſcouraged, but withal, to be 
very careful to keep their Ranks: This order being 
executed, the Engliſh looked upon the Enemies Retreat as 
the Beginning of their Victory. Poſſeſſed with this no- 
tion, they encouraged one another with reiterated ſhouts; 
to preſs the retiring Enemies. Their eagerneſs made 
them break their Ranks, that they might puſh them 
with the greater Impetuoſity, imagining they were upon 
the point of taking to flight. Then it was, that the 
Nermans, finding their Stratagem had taken effect, ſtood 
their ground, and by a Diſcipline they had long been 
| uſed to, cloſed their Ranks, and falling on ® 1e diſordered 
Harold ral. Engliſb, made a terrible Slaughter of them. Harold, en- 
4 raged to ſee the Victory, which a moment before he 
gain, thought himſelf ſure of, ſnatched out of his hands, uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to rally his Troops that were in 
extreme Diſorder. His labour was not altogether in vain, 
for at laſt he drew up, on a riſing ground at a little 
diſtance from the field of Battle, a good Body of Foot, 
which became at length very conſiderable, by being con- 
tinually joined by the flying Troops. The Duke of Ner- 
mandy's Victory being yet far from complete, whilſt fo 
ſtrong a Body of the Exgliſb kept together, he ordered them 
ard repulſer to be attacked with great Fury. But the ZEnghfh received 
tbe Nor- them with that Bravery, and the Normans loſt ſuch num- 
mans. bers of their Men, that the fortune of the Day ſeemed ftill 
very doubtful. The approach of the night, and the teſo- 
lution of the Eugliſb, making the Duke deſpair of penetra- 
ting their Ranks, he began to think himſelf conquered fince 
he was not entirely victorious. Probably, the Exgliſb 
Army might have retreated in good order, by favour of the 
Night, if Harold could have reſolved to leave his Enemy 
in poſſeſſion of the Field of Battle, at a time when the loſs 
He ceuld not on both Sides was pretty equal. But apprehending his re- 
arwh 4a treat might be prejudicial to his Affairs, and derogatory to 
rea'rnge : : g l : E 
his Reputation, he would maintain his Poſt, and not give 
the enemy that advantage. Beſides, he was in hopes of 
rallying his whole Army during the Night, and renewing 
the fight the next Morning. 

Mean time, the Duke perceiving the Night was like 
to rob him of the glory of a complete Victory, made 
one effort more to drive the Englib from their Poſt. 

Haroldſlain, In this laſt onſet, Harold was flain by an Arrow ſhot 


on he En into his Brains(1.) His Troops diſheartned at this fatal 


routed. accident, began to give ground, and betake themſelves to 


Malmſb. flight. Thus Hareold's death was the ſecond thing that 
meaty procured the Normans the Victory, and put the Engl 
entirely to rout. They were purſued as long as day laſted ; 
and in this Purſuit it was, that a terrible ſlaughter was 
made of the Fugitives, the Conquerors killing without 
mercy all they could overtake, to fave the trouble of 
guarding the Priſoners. The darkneſs of the Night how- 
ever ſaved a good part of the Enghh Army, who re- 
S. Dunelm- treated under the Conduct of Morcard and Edwin, Theſe 
two Lords, who had all along firmly adhered to Harold, 
ſeeing he was ſlain, as well as Gurth and Lewin his Bro- 
thers, ſubmitted at length to Providence, having given, 
the whole day, viſible marks of their Valour. This long 
and bloody Battle coſt the Duke of Normandy ſix thouſand 


(1) R. de Dicets (p. 480.) and Huntingd. (p. 369.) ſay, that Harald was not killed ontright, but the Mukitude ruſhing on made an end of him. 
(2) He had three Horſes Killed that Day under him, without loſing one drop of his Blood. Mains. p. 101. 
(3) This Battle was fought near Heathfield in Sufſex, in the place where the Town of Battle now ſtands, ſo called from this Day's Action, wherein our mo- 


dern Hiftorians ſay were flain above threeſcore Thouſand Engiyh Men. 


(4) Anantient Manuſcript in che Certenian Library relates, that the King's Body was hard to be known by reaſon of its being covered with Wounds, but was 
t laſt diſcovered by one who had been his Miftreſ:, by the means of certain private Marks known only to herſelf. The Duke ſent the Body to his Mother 
without any Ranſom, though the is ſaid to have offered him its weight in Cold. 
Giraldus Canbrenfis afferts he was not ſlain, but eſcaping retired to a Cell near St. Fobn's Church in Cheer, and died there an Anchoret, as was owned by hin- 
(elf in hislaſt Con eſſion when he lay a dying. In memory whereof they ſhewed his Tomb when Knighton wrote. 


(F) Of nine Months and nine Days. 


(6) Tyrre' fine, (from Spred ) the was Mother to Waldemer the firſt King of Denmark of that Name. From whom the Dani Kings for many Ages after 


e- 


Men (2); but the Englib loft a much 5 
ber (3) jan 2 E 5 much greater mum 
uke Milliam, at tlie height of his W. 

ders for the whole Army to Fall on 2 — be wp 
turn God Thanks for fo ſignal a Victory. Aſter — 
charging ſo juſt a duty, he cauſed his Tent to be Sap 
in the Field of Battle, and ſpent the reſidue of the Nies 
among the ſlain. On the morrow, he ordered his — Mal 
dead to be buried, and gave the Engli Peaſants leave ts 
do the ſame vilice for the others. The Bodies of the K « 
and his Brothers being found, he ſent them to Gith the: 
Mother, who gave them as honourable a burial as the G. 
cumſtance of the time would permit, in J/altham- 3h, 
founded by the King her Son (4). * 


Thus fell Harold, with his Sword in his H N 
defence not only of his own; but of his — N 


Cauſe, againſt the ambition of the Duke of Nor mand. 
The Hiſtorians, who wrote in the Reigns of the Cha. 
queror and his Sons, have endeavoured to blacken the 
memory of Harold, thereby to juſtify, in ſome meaſure 
the ambition of the Duke. But all they have ſaid againſt 
this laſt Saxon King, tends only to the imputation of breach; 
of Oath; bn which we have ſeen what he alledged in his 
own vindication. He might have been much more juſtly 
blamed fot his ſecret practices, in procuring Prince Edgar 
to be excluded from the Throne, who alone had a Right 
to aſpire to it. But the Sticklers for the Duke took care 
not to dwell on that head; fince their Reproaches againſt 
Harold would have touched the Duke no leſs than his 
Adverſaries. However this be, Harold may be ſaid to 
have been more worthy of the Crown, had he been leſs 
forward to obtain it. He gained the love and eſteem of 
the Engliſb whilſt he was but a private Man, and acted 
nothing during his ſhort Reign (5), which tended to 
leſſen their affection, He fought within the ſpace of a 
few * two great Battles, with very different Suc- 
ceſs. In the firſt, his conduct and valour procured him 
a ſignal Victory over the King of Norway ; and his un- 
happy Succeſs in the laſt muſt be wholly aſcribed to his 
ill Fortune. As for his other perſonal Qualities, he was 
Honeſt, Obliging, Affable, exceeding Genetous, in a 
word, he was endowed with all the Virtues which form a 
great Prince; 

Harold was twice married: By his firſt Wife, whoſe . 15: 
name is unknown, he had three Som, Edmund; Gcodtuin, 
and Magnus, who retired into Ireland after the death of 
their Father. By his ſecond Wife, Algitha, Siſter of 
Mercard and Edwin, he had a Son called , who was 
but a Child at the time of the Battle of Haſtings, and was 
afterwards knighted by William Rufus. By this ſecond 
Marriage, he had alſo two Daughters; of whoni Gunilday 
the eldeſt, falling blind, paſſed her days in a Nunnery. 
The youngeſt was married to J/aldemar King of Ruſſia, 
by whom ſhe had a Daughter, who was Wife to Wal- 

mar King of Denmark (6), 

Thus ended in England the Empire of the Angle-Sax- 
ons, which began above ſix hundred years before in the 
Perſon of Hengi/t the firſt King of Kent, We ſhall ſee 
in the following Book how England fell under the do- 
minion of the Normans. 


But though all others agree that Haroli fell in this Battle, yer Knighton from 
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THE 


"STATE of the CHURCH; 


FROM THE 


Reign of ETHELRED II, to 
from 979, 


FTER _ what paſſed in England from the 
beginning of the Reign of Ethelreld IT, to the 
end of the Empire of the Saxunt, it is not to be 


expected that this period ſhould afford much 


matter for an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory : In general, this Cen- 
tury may be termed the Age of ignorance, with reſpect to 
all Europe, but more eſpecially with regard to England. If 
there was occaſion, it would be very difficult to aſſign 
the cauſes of this univerſal ignorance; not only in this 
Kingdom, but in all other Chriſtian States. But it will 
ſuffice to alledge one, peculiar to England; I mean the 
Wars the Kingdom was inceſſantly troubled with. The 
Arms of the ns, which triumphed throughout the 
whole Kingdom, ſcarce left the Engliſb the liberty of pro- 
feſling their religion, and conſequently, our knowledge of 
the affairs of the Church in thoſe days muſt be very im- 
perfect. Accordingly, I ſhall confine what I have to ſay 
on this ſubject to a Gow Heads, concerning the Doctrines, 
Councils, fome particulars relating to certain Sees, and the 
Perſons that were moſt diſtinguiſhed among the Clergy. 

What attempts ſoever have been made at ſundry times 
to prove the antiquity of Tranſubſtantiation, it could ne- 
ver be ſhewn to be the Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, before the time I am ſpeaking of, On the contra- 
ry, it evidently appears from the Homilies or Sermons 
which were read in Churches for the inſtruction of the 
People, that the Church in thoſe days was very 
from believing any ſuch Thing. There is till extant a 
Tranſlation of thoſe Homilies (1), attributed to Eric, 
who lived under Ethelred II; from whence any Man 
may be convinced; that the Church. of England was 
then of a quite contrary Opinion. But that the Rea- 
der may judge for himſelf, it will not be amiſs to lay 
before him an Extract of one of theſe Homilies relating 
to this Subject. | 


„There is a great difference between the inviſible 
virtue of this Sacrament, and what it appears to us in 
the qualities of its own Nature. In its own Nature tis 
corruptible Bread and Wine, but by virtue of the di- 


<< vine inſtitution, *tis truly the Body and Blood of our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt; after conſecration; not in a Corpo- 
*< rea] but Spiritual Manner. The Body in which Jeſus 
*« Chriſt ſuffered, and the Euchariſtical Body are widely 
different. The firſt was born of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
and conſiſted of Blood, Bones, Nerves, Limbs; ani- 
*© mated. with a rational Soul, But the Body which we 
„ call Euchariſtical, is made up of ſeveral grains of 
„Wheat. It has neither Blood, Bone, Nerve, Limb, 
nor Soul in it. We are therefore not to form any 
Corporeal Idea of it, but to underſtand it wholly in 
a ſpiritual Senſe. In the Euchariſt, whatever repairs 
** our Nature, and forms us to a better Life, proceeds 
entirely from a myſtick virtue, and ſpiritual Opera- 
tion. For this reaſon the Euchariſt is called à Sacra- 
ment, becauſe one thing appears to our Senſes, and 
** another to our Underſtanding. What in the Sacrament 
eis the object of Sight, has a corporeal Figure: But 
what is repreſented to our Underſtanding has a ſpiritual 
force and . Moreover the Body of Chriſt, 
which ſuffered and roſe from the dead, is eternal and 
** impaſſible, and no more ſubje& to decay or death; 
whereas the Euchariſt is not eternal, But corruptible, 
ſubject to the force of time, and diviſible into many 
„ arts. "Tis ground by the Teeth, and paſſes throu 
the common Channels of the Body; but notwith- 
** ſtanding, the ſpiritual effieacy of it remains in every 
Part. A great many Perſons receive this Holy Body 


1 
4 


Bat of Bennet Cillege in Cambrige. 


the Norman Conqueſt; that is, 


to 1066: 


4e or Euchariſt, and yet the multitude of receivers wea- 
« kens not the force of the Operation, the virtue of the 
© Sacrament being lodged in every part of what is conſe- 
“ crated, the leaſt part having as much Efficacy as the 
% greateſt, The reaſon is, becauſe the virtue does not 
<< operate in proportion to the corporeal magnitude, but 


by means of the Divine Inſtitution. 


The Sacrament is a Type and Pledge, but the Body 
C of out Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the Truth and Reality of the 
C repreſentation. God has vouchſaſed to give us this Pledge 
« or Earneſt; till we come to the Truth itſelf, and then 
« the Pledge will diſappear. For, as hath been obſerv- 
«© ved; the Holy Eucharift is the Body of Feſus Chriſt not 
& corporeally but ſpiritually (2). The Apoſtle St. Paul, 
% ſpeaking of the Jſraelites, has theſe Words: I. would 
% not that you ſhould be ignorant, how that all aur Fathers 
«© were under the Cloud, and paſſed through the Sea; and 
tc were all baptized unto Moſes, in the Claud and in the 
« Sen; and did all eat the Fw ſpiritual Meat; and did 
c all drink the ſame ſpiritual Drink Hr they drank of the 
« ſpiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock was 
« Chriſt, That Rock, from whence the water flow'd, 
„ was not Chriſt in reality; but a type and repreſenta- 
tion of Jeſus Chrift, who made this gracious Declaration 


« to all the faithful; F any Man thirſt let him come to Joln 


&« me and drink ;, and out of his Belly ſhall Rivers e 
« living Water. By his be * — as Huh Gd 
«© which thoſe that believ'd on him ſhould receive. I he 
«« Apoſtle declares, that the Children of [/rael, who were 
in the Milderneſi, eat the ſame ſpiritual Meat, and drank 
e the ſame ſpiritual Drink, becauſe the Manna, with which 
they were ſupported forty years together, and the water 
which flow'd from the Rock, were types of the body 
„ ind blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which are daily offered in 
1 the Church. 
„% ſame which we now offer, not corporeally, but ſpi- 
« fitually, To underſtand: this, obſerve that our Lord 
„ Teſus Chriſt, before his Paſſion, conſecrated the Bread 
e and Wine into the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, and 
4 ſaid, This is my Body; This is my Blood: Although his 
« Paſſion was not over when he pronounced theſe words, 
yet by # myſtital Operation, he changed the Bread into, 
6c his Body, and the Wine into his Blood, juſt as he had 
c done in the Wilderneſs before his Incarnation, when le 
turned the Manna into his Fleſh, and the Water that 
« flow'd from the Rock, into his own Blood.“ 


As this Kxplanatlont is à clear evidence; that ãt the 
time this Homily was penn'd, the Church of England 
believed not Tranſubſtantiation, ſo it is no leſs manifeſt 
that Elfric, who tranſlated it into Latin; was of the ſame 
opinion with the Author. 
pute about the Perſon of the Tranſator, 


% 
* 


1 Cor. X. 


That Manna and that Water were the 


'Tis true, there is ſome diſ- Anglia 84. 


.. 


Some believe cra. Vol. 


VB 3*, 


him to be Elftic Atchbiſhop of Canterbiry, Others ſay P. 45 


it was E/fric the Grammarian, firnam'd Putta, who was 
Archbiſhop of Vr. But which ever of the two if was, 
they both liv'd in the reign of Ethelred II, and neither of 
them was ever accus'd of Hetercay. But as it might be 
objected, that E/frit was not of the ſame opinion with the 
Author, whom he tranſlated, tho' that is not very likely, the 
contrary is evident from the following words of the ſame 
Elfric, in one of his Letters to the Clergy, . The Sacrifice; 
of the Euchariſt is not the Body in which our Saviour ſuffer 


far us, nor the Bloed be ſbed for our ſakes ; but "tis the ſame 


Body and the ſame Blud ſpiritually, . juſt as the Manna was, 
which fell from Heaven, and the Water which A d from 
the Rack. * Tis therefore moſt certain, from the Teſtimony 
of Prelate, who was at the head of the Church of KA. 


1925 Theſe Homilies are in Latin Riiled Sermones Catloliei: The Tranſlation of them into, 014 Engliſo is preſerved in the Bokian Libfary, «nf 
(2) Non Corperaliter fed Spiritualiter, pry 
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Te HISTORY of 


land, that the Doctrine of T ranſubſtantiation was not in- / 


troduced into that Church in the time of Ethelred II, who 
aſcended the Throne in 979. There is no way to evade 
the force of this proof, but by aſſerting the Homily betore- 
mentioned to be ſpurious. But this is much eaſier ſaid 
than prov'd. ; 

It is not the ſame with regard to the Invocation of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, and of the Saints in Glory, ſince, on the 
contrary, we find it was practiſed in England in this very 
Century. This is manifeſt from Canute the Great's Char- 
ter to the Abbey of Glaſſenhury, where there is mention of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, and all the other Saints. But as the 
Authority of the Charters of thoſe days are not equally ad- 
mitted by all, the ſame thing may be proved from a pub- 
lick Litany then read in the Church. Here we ſee that 
after the Invocation of the Holy Trinity, theſe words are 
thrice repeated, O Holy Mary, pray for us: After which 
the Angels and Saints were addreſſed to [hy name]. It is 
to be obſerved, when this Practice was firſt introduced, 
the Application to the Bleſſed Virgin and Saints was not ſo 
direct; May the Holy Virgin the Mother of God, and all 
the Saints intercede for us. Theſe are the words in the 
publick Office of canonical hours uſed by the Ang/>-Sax- 
ons (1). This Office, which is in Latin, affords this re- 
mark, that although the Leſſons, Prayers, Pſalms, Lord's 
Prayer and Creed, are in the ſame "Tongue, yet at the 
end of each Article of Verſe, there follows a Saxon Tranſ- 
lation in a paraphraſtical way, that the people might un- 
derſtand what was ſaid. 

Among the Canons, which go under the name of E. 
ric, of whom T have already ſpoken, and who lived in 
the reign of Ethelred IT, the XX XIII obliges Prieſts to 
have by them two ſorts of conſecrated Oil, one for Chil- 
dren, and another for the ſick ; and enjoins that the ſick 
ſhould be always anointed upon their beds, and ſhould con- 
feſs themſelves before the Ceremony of anointing paſſed 
upon them, which no Prieſt was to preſume to perform till 
deſired by the ſick perſon. Whence it may be inferred, 
they did not ſtay till the ſick were in their laſt Agonies, be- 
fore they adminiſtred the extreme Unction (2). 

In the XXXIIId Canon, the four firſt General Coun- 
cils (3) are put upon the ſame foot with the four Goſpels ; 
but thoſe of later Ages are not of fo great Authority. 
Hence *tis evident that the Author of theſe Canons did 
not think all the general Councils were infallible. Had 
he been of this opinion, he would not have given a 
greater Authority to the four firſt than to the other Coun- 
Cils (4). 

From the beginning of the Reign of Ethelred TI, to the 
Norman Conqueſt, we find in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
England but two Councils. In all appearance, the wars 
with the Danes prevented the Biſhops from aſſembling 
more frequently, or rather were the reaſon that the acts 
of theſe Conventions are loſt. Both theſe Councils (5), 
one at Engſbam, and the other at Haba, were held, whilſt 
Elphegus was Archbiſhop. The moſt remarkable Canons 


are as follow. 


N. Sy»-4 of In the Council of Engſham, the IId Canon enjoins the 


Engfham., Celibacy of the Clergy. 
- The IXth forbids all Perſons to do any wrong to the 
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Symd of 
Haba. 


Church, or eject a Clergyman out of his Benefice without 
the Conſent of the Biſhop. 

By the X VIlth, every Friday was to be a Faſt, unleſs 
it fell upon a Holiday (6). 

The XXth enjoins frequent Confeſſions, and the People 
are ordered to receive the Sacrament three times, at leaſt, 
in a year (7). 

T he Council of Haba has but one Canon worth notice. 
By the ſecond, every Chriſtian was obliged to faſt three 
days with Bread and Water, before the Feaſt of St. Mi- 
chaetl, and to diſtribute among the poor what he ſhould 
have eaten in theſe three days. 


This is all worth remarking in theſe two Synods, But 
to ſupply the want of Councils, we have the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws of Canute the Great, and Edward the Confeſſor ; 
tome of which I ſhall inſert, to ſhew the great regard 
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Vol. I. 


theſe two Princes had for the Clergy. The following ones 


are Canute's (8). 


The IVth enjoins all Chriſtians to pa 1 


pay great reſpect to 


the Clergy, becauſe their Sacerdotal Functi Canute", 
ly beneficial to the People, „ 471 


By the Vth, if a Prieſt was accuſed of 
had the liberty of purging himſelf by ſayi 
receiving the Euchariſt, n 
The XIIth recommends Celibacy to the Cl 
ran ks them among the Thanes of the ſecond Clay har 10 
among the Gentry (9). 44 — P 
The XXth ordains, that at Funerals the Dues ſhal! be 
pou upon the breaking up of the ground ; and that the 


ues ſhall be paid to the pariſh the deceaſed belonged to 
tho' he was buried elſewhere. 1 


The XXIId enjoins the obſervance of Sunday from ga- 
turday three a-Clock in the afternoon, till Menday break of 


any crime, he 


Day. 

The XXIIId determines the times of Faſting, 
ces the Vigils of the Feſtivals of the Bleſſed Virgin 
the Apoſtles among the Faſts. 


and pla- 
„and of 


There are ſeveral others, relating to the payment of 
Tythes and Peter-Pence, the Violators of the rivileges 
of the Clergy, and the like, in favour of the Church. 

It is likewiſe decreed by theſe Laws, that every Chri- 
ſtian ſhould learn the Lerd's-Prayer, and the Apoſtles 
Creed; otherwiſe, they were allowed neither to ſtand God- 
father, nor receive the Communion, nor have Chriſtian 


Burial, 


The Eccleſiaſtical Laws of Edward the Confefſer run Ectlfeft- 
cal 


Edward. 
The Iſt forbids the moleſting a Clergyman, contrary to b 625: 


chiefly upon the protection of the Church and Gs. 


the tenour of the Privileges of the Church. 

The IId appoints certain Days, whereon all proceedings 
in the Courts of Juſtice were to ceaſe, 

By the IIId, the Church's Cauſes are to be tried firſt, 

The IVth — eſtabliſhes the immunities of thoſe who 
in any wiſe depend on the Church, and ordains that they 


ſhall not be obliged to anſwer any Plea, &c. except in the 


Eccleſiaſtical Court. 

The Vth confirms the Privilege of Sanctuary to Chur- 
ches, and extends it even to Prieſts Houſes. 

By the VIth, if any Perſon broke in upon the Privileges 
of the Church, he had no way to get off, but by ſub- 
mitting to the ſentence of the Biſhop. 


The VIth orders the punctual payment of Tythes, and 
ſets forth what is to be paid, 


The IXth determines the circumſtances relating to the 
Ordeal Tryal. / 

The XIIth ſettles the fine of Manbote, or the ſum to 
be paid to the Lord for killing any of his Vaſſals or 
Slaves: The King's and the Archbiſhop's Manbete is fixed 
at the ſame Sum. 

By the XIIIth all found treaſure belongs to the King, 
unleſs it be found in a Church or Church-yard ; then the 
Gold is the King's, and the Silver the Church's (10). 


It is viſible throughout theſe Laws, that the Clergy took 
care of themſelves, when they met with devout and eaſy 
Princes, or ſuch as ſtood in need of their Intereſt. 

But notwithſtanding the great condeſcenſion of the 
Saxon Kings for the Clergy, they could not retain the 
privilege of chuſing their Biſhops and Abbots, Whilſt the 
Prelates confined themſelves within the bounds of their pa- 
ſtoral Functions, and meddled not with civil Matters, the 
power of electing was freely left to the Chapters, But 
when the Biſhops were become rich and popular, and 
began to interpoſe in State-Affairs, by reaſon of the Fieſs 
they were poſſeſſed of, it was of great conſequeyce to the 
Kings, to have ſuch Biſhops and Abbots as were in their 
Intereſt, or at leaſt, were obliged to them for their Pre- 
ferments. Accordingly, the Kings began to interpoſe in 
Elections, by way of canvaſſing, or recommendation, and 
very often by refuſing to put in poſſeſſion of the Fiefs be- 
longing to the Church or Abbey, ſuch Prelates and Abbots 


(1) SanFa Dei Genetrix Virgo Maria & omnes Sancti Dei intercedant pro nobis peccatoribus ad Dominum, ut mereamur ab eo adjuwvari & ſaloari, gui 
a117iv% 3 regnas Deut, Now this amounts to no more than a With for their Interceſſion, and is far from a direct Invocation- This 28 is tranſlated by 


Mr. F!teb. Immediate Addreſs, as far as we can diſcover, did not prevail in England till the tenth 2 At which time, in 
un pt ie of the BH in, there is a direct Prayer to the Bed Virgin to intercede for them. Call. Eccl. Hift. 


Homily of the 
p- 214- 


(2) The XXI111 orders the Prieſt to read, on Sundays and Holydays, the Gsſpel, the Lord's Prayer, and Creed, in Engliſh. 


(3) Ace, Conftantinople, Fpbeſus, and Chalcedon. 
/ 


of Nice, and reckons the Church in all Ages alike infallible. 


(4) This is directly oppoſite to the Doctrine of the Modern Church of Rome, which pays the ſame ſubmiſſion to the Decrees of the Council of Trent a8 


(s) They were made up of Seculars as well as Ecclefiafticks, and the Conſtitutions paſſed there related both to Church and State. Coll. Eecl. Hifte 
208. | 


(6) The XINth enjoins Widows to ſtay twelve Months aſter the Death of their Husbands, before they marry again- 
(7) The XX1110 orders, that the yearly naval Expedition be performed ſooner after Eaſter. 


* 


. N les. 
(g) This in Dr. Iii is the VIth. The Law fays, if a Prieſt abſtains from a Woman, may God have mercy upon him, and let him have the 


worldly Honour of a Thane, Wilkins, p- 129. c. 6. 


(29) The original Law in Dr. Wilkins, p. 199. c. 14. fays, the Gold is all the King's, and half the Silver, and the other half goes to the Church. 


8) In the Preamble, it is ſaid theſe Laws were drawn up at Winchefter by the Advice of the Wiſe Men of the Nation, that is, the Prelates and 
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Book V. 


did not like. In fine, the authority of the Court 
hy 9 — prevailed ſo, that in the time of Ethelred II. 
2 Monks had entirely loft the privilege of chuſing their 
Abbots, as appears from Ingulphus. In theſe days, ſays be, 
' the Monks and Abbots ſeldom reſorted to Court. But ever ſince 
the Kings have diſpoſed of the Abbies, the Monks have made 
inter gil with the Courtiers, which ſometimes coft them very 
dear, This Hiſtorians loudly complains of this abuſe, 
though he himſelf was inſtalled in the Abbey of Croyland 
by the ſame method, that is, by the ſole will and pleaſure 
William the Conqueror. 

There were be bro removals of Biſhops Sees within 
the Period I am going over. The See of Arrton in 1 
ſex (1) was removed to Exeter (2), and the See of Lindi/- 
Dunelm, urn in Northumberland to Durham. Aldhun Biſhop of 
5. Pulm- in innen, being diſturbed in that little Iſland by the 
Incurfions of the Danes, reſided at Durham, carrying 
with him the Relics of St. Cuthbert, He built a Cathe- 
dral, and fixed his See there, where it has remained to 

this day (3). 


Ingulph- 
p. 63. 


ſranſlations 
Sees. 


Bi In 981, the Archiepiſcopal See of Canterbury acquired a 
by b new furiſdiction in Hales, Gucan, a Ve Prieſt, being 
* 75 choſen Biſhop of Landaff, and conſecrated by Archbiſhop 
the Arcb- Dunſtan, this Precedent was followed by his Succeſſors, 
biſbep of who like him owned the Archbiſhop of Canterbury for 


* their Metropolitan. Some infer from hence, that- all the 
Britiſh Biſhops at the ſame time owned the Superiority 
of the Church of Rome, But this conſequence cannot be 
admitted. It is certain, the Biſhops of St. Davids all 
along exerciſed the Archiepiſcopal Functions in Wales, till 
the time of Henry I, and that without the ornament of 
the Pall, the mark of ſubmiſſion to the Pope (4). 

As the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York made the 
teſt Figure among the Engliſh Prelates, during the laſt 
eriod of the Saxon Monarchy, it will not be amiſs briefly 
to carry down the Succeſſion of each of theſe Sees. This 
will be of ſervice towards clearing what has been already, 
or ſhall be hereafter, related of the Affaits of the Church. 
Succeſſion of BEthelgar, Dunſtan's Succeſſor, was Archbiſhop but one 


p54; year and three months, and was ſucceeded by Siricius. 
Cinterbury, This Prelate is blamed by all the Hiſtorians, for adviſing 
Malmſb. 


Etbelred to give Money to the Danes, which ſerved only 

— 2 to allure them hither, inſtead of keeping them away. But 
Ad. Pont. perhaps they who exclaim againſt him moſt, would have 
given the ſame advice, had oy been in his place, EI 

fric, Tranſlator of the Saxen Homilies, whom I menti- 

oned elſewhere, ſucceeded him in 995, and was followed 

in 1006, by Elphegus, who was murderded by the hands of 

the Danes. Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
Conqueror's time, very much queſtioned whether E/phe- 

gus might properly be called a Martyr, ſince he was not 
maſſacred on account of Religion, but only becauſe he 

would not conſent the People of his Dioceſe ſhould be 


oben. taxed to pay his Ranſom. Anſelm, Abbot of Bec, whom 
ban he conſulted on this occaſion, told him, be who choſe to 
die rather than do an unjuſt thing, received by his death 

the Crown of Martyrdom. Livingus ſucceeded Eliphegus 

in 1013. He was kept Priſoner ſome time by the Danes, 

and after the recovery of his Liberty, retired into France, 

till the Storm was over. Afterwards, he returned to his 

See, and died in 1020. Egelnath, called the Good, was his 

2 Succeſſor. In the time of theſe two Archbi St. 
St. Au, Auguſtin's rg much degenerated, by the licen- 
tin's tious Lives of the Monks, who indeed wore the religious 
22 Habit, but with little obſervance of the rule. The cauſe 


of this alteration was, the maſſacring of all the Monks, ex- 
cept four, when Canterbury was taken by the Danes. The 
ſecular Clergy, who afterwards ſupplied the place of the 
dead Monks, were willing to enjoy the Revenues and Pri- 
vileges of the Monaſtery, but not to be ty'd to the rule 
obſerved there before. They took greater liberties than 
the old Monks, and gave the Title of Dean to their ſupe- 
rior, inſtead. of that of Abbot, which remained till the 


this Day Caeriſe. It was made 'a Biſhop's See by Edward the Ct 


in Compaſs. 


(3) Durbam being almoſt ſurrounded with the River Were, 
Holme, that is, a River Ifland ; it was built about the Year 995. 


wn upon none bu 


Not. (4). perform the Ceremony, 


tion-Sermon we meet with. 
(7) Near ogg” mn oe 


anc. Coll, Fee Hip. p- 213 
) lays, 
N * 


id. 
) He was buried at St. Mary's in Wareefter, which he built. Stubbs 


The State of the Ctiunch. 


1.(1), Credironcr Kirtes fands on the Creden eee 3 there are now. no Footſteps-of its having been a Biſhop's See, but a great Meadow, called My 
4a 
(2) This City ſtands on the River called Ic by the Britons, and Ex by the Saxons, whence the es [Fe 
2 in 1068. uedian 
Churches, The Organ in the Cathedral is the largeit in Englond, the greateſt Pipe being fifteen Inches Diameter, This City is about a Mile and half 
was called by the Saxons, Donbolme, Dus ſignifying a Hill (the City being ſeated on one) and 
(4) See Giraldus Cambrenfis de jure & Statu Menevenſis Eccleſiz, p. 318, &c. Anglia Sacra P. II. Marea de Concord, &c. I. 1. c. 7. 
Anno 983. 
(5) Egelnath, who was Archbiſhop ſeventeen Years, refuſed to Crown King Harold, telling him be was enjoined by Canute his Father to ſet the 
Cro t the Iſſue of Queen Emma. Then laying the Crown on the Altar, ht denounced an Imprecation againſt any Biſhop that ſhquld 
rpsfield. Hift, Ecch Sec. X, c. 10. This, if true, is another Argument againſt Canute's 
(6) Edu: crowned or ancinted King Edward the Confeſſor, on Eofter- Day, and then preached upon the Occaſion. Sex, Am, MLxII. This is the firſt. 


Gervas Af, Pontif, p. 1650. The Archbiſhops formerly had a Chorepiſcopur, or Aſliitant ; but this Office was extinguiſhed by 
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time of Archbiſhop Lanfranc, who changed it into 

Prior. But to return to Egelnath : This Prelate rais'd the 

See of Canterbury to its former Luſtre, being ſupported 

by Canute the Great, with whom he was much in favour (5). 

He was ſucceeded by Edſius, who had been King Harold's 
Chaplain (6). He governed the Church till the year 1050, 

either by himſelf, whilſt his Health permitted, or by a 
Chorepiſcapus, when diſabled by ſickneſs. This Chorepiſ- 

copus, who exerciſed all the Archiepiſcopal Functions, re- 

ſided at St. Martins in the Fields (7). Robert, a Norman 

Monk, made Biſhop of Lenden by Edward the Confeſſer, 

was by the ſame Prince promoted to the See of Canterbury 

aſter £d/ſius, He was driven from thence, in the man- M. Imſb. 
ner before related, and baniſhed the Kingdom by an Af. | 2: 
ſembly General, and Stigand Biſhop of Winche/ter placed "ag + ** 
in his room. Rehert appealed to the Pope againſt theſe X 
Proceedings; but Stigand, notwithſtanding the Appeal, 

and without ſtaying for the Pope's determination, who for 

that reaſon ſuſpended him, got himſelf conſecrated. But, stigand. 
notwithſtanding his Suſpenſion, and tho* he had never ie ſeſpend- 
applied to Reme for the Pall, he exerciſed all the Metro- 2% , 
political Functions, till he was depoſed in William the Pall, ener- 
Congueror's time (8). Very probably, in thoſe days, the % the 
Engliſh were not of opinion, that the Archbiſhops elect 1 
could not exerciſe theit Functions till the Pope was pleaſed 75 
to impower them, or that the Pope's bare ſuſpenſion was 

ſufficient to put a ſtop to their ating as Primates. 

The Succeſſion of the Archbiſhops of York was as fol- Sccgfen of 
lows. | After the death of Ofwald (9), mentioned in the '**4'**- 
foregoing Book, Adulph ſucceeded him in 993, and go- Vak. 
verned his Church till 10, when by his death he made Stubbs, 
room for Muſſian Il, who, after twenty one years, was 
ſucceeded by E/fric Putta, firnamed the Grammarian, 
thought by ſome to be the Author of the Tranſlation of 
the Saxon Homilies. To him ſucceeded Kinfius (10), in 
1050, after whom came Aldred, who was alive at the 
Conqueſt. 

Among the Biſhops of note in thoſe days, I ulſlan wolfnan 
Biſhop of Warcy/ter was a Petſon of an extraordinary Biſhop of 
Character in ſome Mens opinion, tho? Lanfranc thought J andi. 
him unqualified for the Office of a Biſhop, for his Stupi- K,ighton. 
dity and want of Learning. But this is not the firſt time Brompt. 
that weak Men have been made to paſs for Saints. This 
Prelate being conſecrated by Aldred Archbiſhop. of York, 
made his proſeſſion of canonical obedience to Stigand Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, though ſuſpended by the Pope. To Creffy, p. 
account for this diſregard of the Pope's ſuſpenſion, tis pre- 984. 
tended, the ſubmiſſion was made to the See of Canterbury, 
and not to the Perſon of Stigand: But when ſuch like 
Aſſertions are advanc'd, they ſhould be ſupported with ſome 
Authorities, whereas this here is deſtitute of all. | | 

Edmund Biſhop of Durham was remarkable for the man- Edmund 
ner of his Election. The Chapter of Durham being met #/*2 f 
to elect a Biſhop, and not being able to agree upon their . 
Man, Edmund, a Prieſt of that Church, ſaid jeſtingly, p. 30. 
that ſince they were at a loſs whom to chooſe, they had as 
good take him and make him a Biſhop. As Miracles were 
then much in vogue. the Chapter looked upon this moti- 
on as a divine impulſe, and fo unanimouſly agreed to elect 
him. Edmund became famous for his courage and bold- 
neſs in reprimanding Vice, even in Perſons of the higheſt 
birth and ſtations, Þ 

We muſt alſo reckon in the number of illuſtrious Per- 
ſons of that Age, certain Engliþ Eccleſiaſticks, who flou- 
riſhed in Sweden and Norway. Olaus Scat-Kunung, King — 
of Sweden, deſigning to turn Chriſtian, defired Ethelred „ — 
to ſend him ſome Iionatie to ĩnſtruct him in the Goſ- Jo. Magn- 
pel. Sigefrid, Archdeacon of York, (and not Archbiſhop, as 1 *7: © *9 
a Swediſh writer will have it,) £5kit, Gunichild, Rudelf, 1.occ.nius 
and Bernard, or David, undertook this Miſſion. Sigefrid Hit. Svec. 
was made Biſhop of Mexia, a City in the Province of 
Smaland in Sweden, and baptiz'd Olaus. Some ſay how- Sax. Gram. 
ever, he received Baptiſm at the Hands of Bernard; but l 10. 


— Oe 


and Exan-cefter. The Welſh call it to 


Leofric a Burg was the firſt Biſhop, Here are fifteen 


il, See p. 127. 
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this is not very material. The greateſt part of theſe Miſ- 
ſionaries were martyr'd by the Pagans, to whom they 
preached (1). 
have ſpoken elſewhere, though in a very general man- 
ner, of the diviſion of the Kingdom into Pariſhes. But 
ſince I am arrived at the end of the Saxon Empire, it 
will not be foreign to the purpoſe to conclude what I have 
to ſay of the Ang/o-Saxom Church, with a more particular 
account of this matter. 
71s Diviſm Auguſtin, the firſt Biſhop of the Saxons, received from 
of Pariſhes the King of Kent ſome Lands, for the maintenance of 
en 3 himſelf and the Monks he brought with him, diſpoſed of 
Hit. the Profits of theſe Lands, and the offerings of Chriſtians 
as he thought fit. But becauſe he wanted Inſtructions in 
this matter, he conſulted Gregory I, who told him, it was 
the cuſtom in the Church of Rome, to divide the Offerings 
into four Portions, and diſtribute one of them for the 
maintenance of the inferior Clergy. However, as Auguſtin 
and his Companions were Monks of the fame Order, the 
Pope exhorted them to live together as Brethren, Thus 
alſo lived Aidan and Finan Biſhops of the Northumbrians, 


Order. But it cannot be inferred from hence, that in 
ail the Churches, the Biſhop and his Clergy lived in 
common, as ſome pretend, On the contrary, it ſcems to 
follow, from the Biſhop's being obliged to diſtribute the 
fourth part of the Church's Revenues among the Clergy, 
that they did not live in common. Be this as it will, 
the Biſhop and Clergy were maintained as well out of the 
profits of the Lands given to the Church, as by the daily 
offerings of the People. 

The number of Chriſtians encreaſing every day, and 
there being at firſt in each Dioceſe, which contained a 
whole Kingdom, but one Church, it could not but be 
very incommodious to many of the new Converts to reſort 
thither. It was neceflary therefore that others ſhould be 
built, and Prieſts ſent to officiate in them. Theſe Prieſts 
were not however fixed upon any particular Church, but 
kept with the Biſhop, who ſent out ſometimes one, ſome- 
times another, to miniſter in the remote Churches, after 
which they returned to him, In proportion therefore as 
Chriſtians encreaſed, new Churches were erected for the 
conveniency of thoſe who lived at a diftance from the 
Cathedral. Theſe Churches were no more than Chapels 
of eaſe to the principal Church, to which belonged all 
the Offerings that were made in the others. Accordingly 
the Prieſts at their return, put the Offerings they had re- 
ceived into the Blſhop's hands, which ſerved for the main- 
tenance of the Biſhops, and the Clergy that were about 

Stillingfleet. him. The Priefts then at firſt had no other Titles, but 
that of belonging to a certain Dioceſe : for theſe firſt rural 


as Chapels belonging to the Cathedral. 
Theſe rural Churches were not at firſt very numerous, 
The reaſon is, becauſe the Lords who had large Eſtates, 


(1) Through the Lazinefſs or Ignorance of the Monks, the only Writers in thoſe Days, we have but few Hiſtorians from {ſer to the Norman Conguef, 
Next to Aſſer was Ethelwerd, who wrote in the Reign of Edgar, and lived till z0go, though he did not continue his Chronicle o far. He was (as he himſelf 
lays) deſcended of the Blood Royal. His Works conſiſt of four Books, which were publiſhed by Sir H. Savil. | Biſhop Nicolſon ſays, the whole is an imper- 
fe&t Tranſlation of the Saxon Annals, His Style is boiſterous and obſcure, and in ſome Places hardly Senſe ; and therefore but of little uſe, unleſs in ſett ling 
the Reigns and Deaths of ſome of our Saxon Kings, who lived about his Time, 
Conqueſt we meet with no Hiſtorians, except Oſbern, who has wrote the Lives of St. Dunſtan and St. Alpbage, 
Anglia. Sacra; and the Author of a Treatiſe called Encomium Emma, being a ſhort Account of the Times 


the C onfeſſor. { 


were the only Perſons' that founded Wenn 
were contented with building one bags ne uy 
ufe of their Vaſſals. The number of Chriſtians bei an 
ceedingly encreafed, it was become neceſſary to 22 
for the conſtant reſidence of a Ptieſt in each . 
Churches. But as the great Men, as well as the P va 
did not care to have a new Prieſt at every. turn as bf 
ſhops were willing to continue the ſame to them - and f . 
this time, Pariſhes may properly be ſaid to comm ag 
However, leſt the Prieſts, thus fixed to one Cur r 
be unmindful of their dependance on the Cathedral th 
Biſhops reſerved in their own hands the Revenues and Ob- 
lations theſe Churches were endowed with. This ga 

the Founders ſome uneaſineſs. They could not bes to 
fee the Prieſt, who did all the duty, have fo ſmall a ſha . 
of their Donations. Wherefore, the zeal of ereQinggew 


Churches beginning to cool, at -a time when there 
moſt . them, the Biſhops thought fit to yiew a 


Vol. 1 


little. To this purpoſe, they compounded with thoſ; Wharton! 
had a mind to build Churches, and. were ſatisfied with — Defence of 
ſerving to the Cathedral, a third or fourth part of the In-. 275% 
who were Monks as well as Auſlin, though of a different comes, with the right of Baptiſm and Burial; This ob. 21. 


ſtacle being removed, theſe private Oratories became ve 
numerous, almoſt every great Man building one ſor the 
conveniency of himſelf and Vaſſals. oreover, when 
any Lord alienated part of his Eſtate, the Purchaſer ſeldom 
failed of erecting a Church in his new Purchaſe. On the 
other hand, the Biſhops being greatly enriched by the 
Grants made to their Churches, built likewiſe Churches 
on their Lands, as well for the conveniency of their Te- 
nants, as to imitate the Nobles, among whom they them- 
ſelves began to be ranked. By all theſe means the rural 
Churches abounding every where, there was no neceſſity 
of ſending Prieſts from 1 to place, ſince each Church, 
as was before obſerved, had one of its own. And thus by 
degrees the Parochial Diviſion was ſettled. However, the 
Biſhops were long in poſſeſſion of the 'Tithes and Oblati- 
ons, till at length, in order to quicken more and more 
the zeal of Chriſtians, they removed this difficulty which 
obſtructed the building and endowing of Churches. They 
not only left to the Parochial Prieſts the Revenues the 
Founders were pleaſed to aſſign, or at leaſt, the much 
greater part, but alſo granted them the power of admi- 
niſtring the Sacraments in their reſpective Churches. 
This is the riſe and progreſs of the Parochial Diviſion, 
which was almoſt quite ſettled in the Reign of Edgar, or 
haps of Canute tho Great. Between that time and the 
eign of Edward the Confeſſor, there were ſome farther 
Subdiviſions ; but, in all appearance, there were few new 


Pariſhes after the Norman Conqueſt. At leaſt, we find by worad, 


feveral Charters of the latter Saxon Kings, 


Diviſion (2). | 


concerning which the Copies of the Saxon Annals differ, From him to the 
which are publiſhed in the firſt Volume of 
immediately preceding the Reign of Edward 


(2) As may be farther ſeen from Do»ms-Day Book, where the Pariſhes are very near the fame at this Day. | * 


that the Pa- Angl. 4 
Churches are not to be conſidered as diſtin Pariſhes, but rifhes of Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſbire and Lincolnſhire, 
were the ſame as at preſent, Whence it may be preſumed 
the Pariſhes of the other Counties agreed with our modern 
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> HE Revolution that hapoened in 
Furope, about the beginning of the 
fifth Century, is one of the moſt 
remarkable events in Hiſtory. The 
| Roman Empire, Which was almoſt 
of cqual extent with the known 
— World, was then divided into two 


9 Af Empires, one containing the eaſtern, - 
AIKEN: the other the weſtern Provinces. 
The weſtern Empire was ſo harraſſed by the continual 


Invaſions of the northern Nations, that lofing by degrees 
all its Provinces, it was reduced to nothing, and the very 
name of Emperor of the Weſt vaniſhed with that Em- 
pire. This great Revolution quite altered” the State of 
Europe, by introducing.new Inbabitants, who raiſed new 
Kingdoms upon the ruins of the Roman Empire, brought 
at the ſame time new Laws and Cuſtoms into” the con- 
A Spam was 

i/iagoths, Catti, Alani, and Surui. Gallia was over- 
whelmed with a deluge of Wifigaths, Burgundians, and 
Francs. Italy was ſo expoſed to the ſucceffive.Invaſions 
of the Heruli, Oftrogoths, and Lombards, that the antient 
Inhabitants, inſtead of. preſerving the ſuperiority of Num- 
ber, made no-figure at all; + The Saxons, Suev;, and Ba- 
varians, ſpread themſelves over all'G many, and became 
Maſters of that vaſt Tra& of Land. Ina Word, Great- 
Britain was ſo over-run with Saxons, Auglen, and Futes,. 
that hardly could any remains of the antient Britons be 
diſcovered. It was very natural for theſe Conquerors to 
eſtabliſh in their new erected Kingdoms their own Coun- 
try Cuſtoms, | And therefore it may be advanced for” cer- 


tain, that the Laws now in ſorce, throughout. the greateſt. 


part of Europe, are derived from the Laws thoſe antient 
Conquerors brought with them from the North, This 


might be eaſily proved with reſpect to all the Countries 
concerned in this t Revolution. But at preſent 1 


nſtitution, will eaſily be convinced, that the Cuſ- 


75 to ſay, whoever has any knowledge of the Eng- 
toms now practiſed in that Kingdom, are, for the moſt 
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part, the ſame the Igls Saxons brought with them from 
the northern Countries, and laſtly from Germany, 
+ In the ſecond Bock of this Hiſtory we have ſeen how 


the Saxons were no ſooner arrived in Great- Britain, but 


they formed a deſign of ſettling there, and at length ſue- 
ceeded after a War of 150 years. This long War bred 
ſuch Enmity between them and the Britons, that there 


is no probability the San, who in the end proved victo- 


rious, ſhould borrow from the iſhed the Form of 
Government, eſtabliſned in their Conqueſts. If therefore 


we would trace the Origin of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 


Anele- Savant, We muſt ſearch for it in Germany and the 
northern Countries, rather than among the antient Britons. 
"And indeed, fuch is the reſemblance between the Laws of 
the Saxons, Francs, Suevi, Lombardi, and the other nor- 
-thern Nations, that it muſt neceſſarily be concluded, they 
"had all the fame Origin, of an older date than the ſepara- 


"tion. of theſe People; This reſemblance is ſtill much 


between the Laws of the Anglo-Saxons in Great- 
Britain, and thoſe of the Saxons in Germany, ſince they 


were both the ſame Nation, part whereof ſettled in Eng- 
land; An Engliſh Hiſtorian, by 2 Laws and Brady, 


uſtoms of the Germans with thoſe of the Engliſh, has 
inly ſhown, the. Eugliſß introduced into Great-Britain 
the ſame Laws chat were in uſe in their own Country. 
Nay, be affrms, that till the Norman conqueſt, there 


was not ſo much as one Law in England, but what, in the 


main; the Germans had the fame. Ti true, as the Au- 
'glo-Saxoms conſiſted of three ſeveral Nations, who had alſo 
their ſeparate quarters in England, there might be ſome 
difference, upon” that account, among the ſeven Kingdoms 
of the. Heptarchy. But this difference could not be very 
great, ſince the three: Nations were united in G 6 
before" their coming into England, and made but one and 
the ſame People under the general name of Saxons. All 


that can be inferred from hence, is, that the Laws eſta- 


dliſhed by the . e in England, were compoſed of 
thoſe of the Ang 

the Origin of the Eugliſs Conſtitution among the antient 
Britons, would be without Foundation, though tis not 


impoſſible 
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De HISTORT of ENGLAND. 
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Boroughs. In: time» off warz the: | 
neral to command the: Army, and: te th Cluof or 
of the Cammoenwealth- (3): te git 

great Prerogatives 3 but we are 1gno 
and extent. It even appears, by the perpetual conteſts in 
England, between the Princes inveſted with this high dig- 
nity and the other Kings, that theſe Prerogatives had no 
fixed and ſettled Bounds. 

Though the Title of King was not in uſe among 
Saxons, it was however aſſumed by Hengi/ft as ſoon as 
was in poſſeſhon of Kent, Indeed, it w have 
difficult for him to have found any other ſo proper to ex- 
preſs his Sovereignty over that Province, Tis true, the 
Titles of Duke and Earl, or, their equivalent Heretogh 
and Ealdorman, were not then unknown, But they were 
not yet uſed to ſignify Sovereigns. ”I'was not till Jong af. 
ter, that certain Dukes and Earls being inveſted with So- 
vereign power, . theſe titles were made uſe of to denote the 


Tt firm f (ſupreme Authority, The other Saxon Leaders, who fet- 


tled in Great-Britain after Hengi/t, followed his example, 
in aſſuming the title of King. hus, whereas in Germa- 


in England. ny, the Saxon Territories were divided into twelve Govern- 


ments, their conqueſts in England were parted into ſeven 
Kingdoms ; but with this difference, that in Germany, 
each Governor depended on the Aſſembliy- General of the 
Nation, whereas in England, each K ing was Sovereign in 
his. petty Kingdom. However this did not exempt him 
from all dependance on the H7ttena-Gemot.. of his own 


State, which in conjunction with him regulated all impor - 


tant affairs. Moreover, by mutual conſent, there. was 
eſtabliſhed a General Aſſembly of the whole ſeven King- 


doms, where matters relating to all in common were ſet- 


tled. Hence this form of Government, which couſidered 
the ſeven Kingdoms as united in one Body, was called 
the Heptarchy, that is, the Government of ſeven. | 


had! 


rant of their number 


-Saxons, ſince otherwiſe there is no having a diſtinct Know- 


mon to Men and Women, 


** of en 


dem 


id n Alb 
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ry to take a view firſt 5, 
of the ſeveral ranks and degrees of Men among the Auglo- 2 
0 


ledge of the nature of their Government. 


gativ 


only with regard to the reſpect that was paid her, for ſhe 
had no ſhare in the Government. If ſometimes the 
Queens ſign'd the Charters with the Kings, it was not 
becauſe it was neceſſary, but on account of their Rank. 
During the whole time af the Saxon Government, we 
find but one inveſted with the Sovereignty; 1 
mean, Sexburga, Queen of Mt. However ſome Hiſ- 
torians aſſure us, ſhe was depoſed by the . Saxon 
purely becauſe ſhe was a Woman. Nay, we have ſeen 
that on occaſion of Brithric's death, Egberts immediate 
Predeceſſor, the t- Saxons deprived their Queens of the 
Prerogatives they had till then enjoyed. 
Queen, which was, and till is, given to the King's 
means no more, originally, than a Companion, in Latin, 
Comes. In proceſs of Time, this Term was made uſe 
of to denote more particularly thoſe who were neareſt the 


King's Perſon ; from whence'it came to, have a me ge- 
netal fignification, and to mean the great Lords,” Thus 


we find in the old French: Romances, and Poets, LI N 5 
de Flandre, Li Queen de Leicgſtur, inſtead of, the Eur, of 

Flanders and Leiceſter. .. The word: Queen then was com- 
juſt; as Comes in Larin. At 
length, the Term Count or Earl being ſubRituted” in its 
room, when applied -to Men, Queen was appropriated to. 


(2) It is obſervable, that in France, Spain, and Italy, they have no Word tbat Gignifies King, but what js borrowed fromthe Latin, a Language theſe In- 


vaders were Strangers to, when they ſettled in their 


Conqueſts. — 
(2 In like manner our Parliament is ſometimes tiled, The Wiſdom of the Nation, 


3) This General was choſen out of the Twelve Governors. 


(4) In order to have a clear Notion of the Gothick Model of Government eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral Kingdoms of Carepe, it will be neceſſary to con- 


* 


ſider the Nature of their Armies that were ſent out in queſt of new Habitations. As their whole Nation was givides, like the IFaelites, into fo ma- 


ny diſtinct Tribes with each its own Judges, without any common Superior, unleſs in time of War like the Renas DiZator : 
Armies or Colonies ſent out, upon their Countries being overſtocked with inhabitants, were not 
their Paymaſ/ers, but woluntary Societies er Partners in the Expedition, conſiſting of ſo many” Aae Armies, out of ; 
their own Leaders, and united under one common General ot Superior chaſen by conſent, who was allo. Heag”or Captain of 
being the Nature of the confederate Army, it is evident that upon their conquering a County, the Pr 
helped to-conquer, 
try was divided into as many Shares (called afterwards Shires; Counties, c.) ns the Generator K: 
poſed of Tribes, that each Tribe, as they had lived together in their own Coun 


Body, and that every Individual had a Right to ſhare in what 
Coun 


had 


So 8 BY 
Armies of Hirel/ings, who 4 "I the Benefit 
ribe, conducted ench by 
own Tribe. This then 
of the Land was in the whole Collef ive 
Accordingly to fix this undetermined Right, the conquered 
had Companions, or as the Army was com- 
ir new Settlement. After this general Di- 


viſion, the Lands were portioned out among the Leaders and Officers, whs ſubdivided" them among their Followers. Theſe Allotments, while annual, 


or for life, were called in Latin, Beneficia (a Word appropriated ſince c Church Proferntents) 
Heutonich, Fee a Gift, and Od a Poſſeſſiom ; in our Language they are ſtill called Fees As it was neceflary upon 
reſpects ; firſt, as Lord of a private Diſtrict divided 


trom the 
ſubdued Country, to continue their General, he may be conſidered in two 


ind-afterwards Fed, that is, 4 Gift of Poſſeſſion: ; 
their ſettling in a newly 


among bis own particular 


Followers, and as Lord or Head of the great Seigniory of the Kingdom. Thus we may ſrame an Ides of the Nature of the "Governments ſertled in Fe- 
repg by the Northern Nations. Over each a or Country preſided an 2 or Earl, who with an Aſſembly of the Landbelders or Voſſals, 


(io called from Geſe!!, the Name they went by in their own Country) regulated all Aﬀairs relating to the Councry. - | 
Kingdom preſided the General or King, who with a General Allcmbly of the Wites or Vaſſals, of the Crown, regulated the Affairs rejatip 
whole Community. How this was done in Englatid, and who were the Members of the Country-Courts or Aſſemblies, as well as of the Great 


And over the great Seigniory of the 
to the 
ourt of 


the Kingdom, will be ſhown under the next Head of the Courts of Fuſtice;: From what” bas been aid} many withul Remarks may be made. Hence we 


ſce the Origine of the On, Dukedoms, Counties, and 
obſerve that the Property or 


like, that the ſeveral Ezropean Kingdoms are divided into, From hence we may alſo 
rectum Dominium of the Land was in the Collective Body of the Publick, and that the 


Tenants in Fee were only inveſted 


with the Domintum utile; and therefore that the Great Loyds held their Seignoriet of the Publick or Kingdom, and not of the King, Thus the German 


Princes hold of the Empire, not of the Emperor; and this is the Reaſon of the *. Lords being called Peers 
Aſter the Fees from being annual became Eftat 
periors and the Vaſſals, and between the Vaſſals themſelves, upon which their reciprocal Rights and Duties were 1 


commonly thought to have held of the King, 


the Realm, though _oy are N. 
of Inberitance, many Di aroſe between the two Su- 
on os Fred into and ſettled. The Rules collected 


from ſuch Deciſions by Degrees, were termed the Feudal Law, and prevailed over Frrepe tor many Ages. This Lew ie diſtinguiſhed by Biſhop Mice into 


theſe Periods : its Birth trom the Irruption of the Northern Nations to 6g ; its\Infancy, from thence to 300 it Youth, from thenct to 1027 1 A 


laſtly, 


its State of Perfection ſoon after that Time. The Princes of Europe and theis Pecple being linked together by Fadat Tenures (which it duly --"8 
dered will effectually ſhow the true Nature of the Riyal Pexoer, and the Meaſures of the Peoples Obedience) remained for a long Time in a happy. tate, 


there having been no Prince in Europe that ever imagine# he had a'Title to arbitrary Power, till the Cod Law, which had been buried in oblivion 


r ſome. 


Time after the ſettling ot the Northern Nations in the weſtern Empire, was brought to Light. Then ſame Princes made Lex Regia'a handle to aſſume # 


deſpotick Power, ard introduced the Civil Laxy purely upon that Account into their Kin 


s. This was yaſucceſsfully attempted in England but it prevails 


in other Parts of Europe, even in Spain itſelf, where rhe Reading it purely for this Cauſe, Was once forbi8 on Pain of Death, Seg St. Amand's Ehen on e 
Leziflative Power of England, p. 46, ATT. © 45 5 + 860) | * 


the 


Val. 1. 


mot in 
mech Kiry. 


Men 


ſhall ſay nothing here of the King, becauſe I ſhall Sens 


have gecaſion elſewhere to'ſptak of hig Power and Prero- . 


MA ' - | | 
Tie Queen was the ſecond Perſon in the State; tho” 7b. Queen, 


The Tit E 1 


OS 


— 


— 
2 


— —— — 
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Women only. Afterwards coming to have a more was en titular King, Becauſe it was given to a Lord named 
2 ſigni cation, it was uſed only to denote the Ethelied. And to ſhew in what manner this Lord wy 
Companion of the King, or the Queen. But it mult Mercia, the ſame Hiſtorian ſpeaking of Alfred the Grear, 
be obſerved, this appellagion is common to all Queens, ſays, He gate London, the Copital of Mercia, to a Lerd, 
whether they hold their Dignity of their Husbands, or of called Ethelred, who had married Elfleda his Daughter, th 
their own. Right. | | hold ut of bim by Fealty and Homage. Hence, tis plain, 
„ en. The King's Sons and the Princes of the Royal Family Etbelred held Mercia as a. Fee, in the ſame manner that 
wy held the third rank. They were diſtinguiſhed by the Ti- Ota and Eluſa had formerly held Northumberland of the 
” tle of Clyto, taken from a Greek word, ſignifying,. /- Crown of Kent, as this Hiftorian aſſutes us. Thus alſo in 
the Titles of luftrious. Tis ſomething difficult to know the reaſon why France about the beginning of the third Race of theit 
—— Ti- the Saxon Princes affected a Greet Title. One would be Kings, the Dukedoms, and Earldoms, which before were 
ve of He- apt to think the word Cite came from ſome old Saxon only bare Governments; were made hereditary, on con- 
now! term, if Edgar's L itle of Tatius Anglia Baſileut (t), were dition of Homage. Theſe Ealdormen or Earls were ho- Dufresne 
* not -a demonſtration that they had a view to the Greek. noured with the Titles of Reguli, Subreguli, Principet, *** Par, 
As this Title was peculiar to the Princes, the word Che Putricii. Nay, there are Inſtances of their having the 
alone came by degrees to denote a Prince of the Royal Title of Rex (4). As for the others, who were only 
Accordingly nothing is more co mon with the Governors, they had the Title of Ealdorman of ſuch a 
eat Eng! Hiſtorians than to uſe the Terms Clytoner, County, 4p ſometimes in Latin by the Term Con- 
Itonculi, for the King's Sons. In proceſs of. time, the uf; The firſt adminiſtred Juſtice in their own name; 
Saxon Term Atheling, from Athel, that is; Noble, was and appropriated to their own uſe all the Profits and Re- 
ſubſtituted in its place. As for the termination Ing; it venues of their reſpective Counties. The laſt adminiſtred 
denotes the extraction or deſcent, as, Malmibury informs us. Juſtice in the King's name, and had only a certain ſhare 
i Reg. The Sons of the Kings of England, ſays he, were: wont fe of the Profits Aſſigned them. Earl Goodwin, how great a 
Lu. ej. aſſume Names which ſbew'd their Extraftion, Thus, the Lord ſoever he might be in other reſpects, was of this 
on of Edgar named himſelf Edgaring, the den of Edmund, rank. To theſe = be added a third order of Ealdor- 
Edmunding, and ſo of the others. But they bad all one. com. men, who had the Title, though without a Government, 
mon Title, namely, that of Atheling. As the French, which on account of their high Birth, and out of theſe the Go- 
ſettled in Gaul, came from Germany, probably the termi- vernors were uſually choſen; Thus the Title of Ealdor- 
pation Ing, in the words, Menovingians, and Garlevin- man denoted ſometimes only a Perſon of Quality. 
gians, that, is, the deſcendants of Aerovins and Charls T here were alſo inferior Ealdormen in Cities and Bur- J. rie, Eal- 
is derived from the ſame original. |  - roughs: But theſe were only ſubordinate Magiſtrates, men. 
Next to the Princes, the "firſt degree of the Nobibty. who adminiſtred Juſtice in the King's name, and were 
bildes, was that of Ealdorman (2). This word, which in its dependent on the t Ealdormen or Earls. The name 
primary Signification means only an aged Man, came by of Ealdorman or Alderman is till. given to theſe inferior 
degrees to ſtand for Perſons of the greateſt DiſtinQion ; Offices, / whilft : the others have Title of | Earl ot 
apparently becauſe ſuch were choſen to diſcharge the high- Count. eee cot dl | 
eſt Offices, whoſe long experience had rendered them moſt The Office of an Eallorman was wholly Civil, and Due: e: 
capable. Tis not only among the Saxons that this word bad nothing to do with Military Affairs. There was in Heretopane 
is uſed in theſe two different Senſes. We find in Scrip- each Province a Duke, who commanded the Militia, 
ture, that the Elders of Z rael, of Moab, and of Midian The name of Duke, taken from the Latin Dux, is 4 
were taken for the chief Men of their reſpectiye Nations. modern Term. The Sarens called this Officer Here- 
The word, Senator, Senor, Signor, Seigneur, in Latin, iq (5). He had no right to meddle with civil Matters. 
Spanih, talian and French, fignify the ſame thing. The His buſineſs was of a quite different nature from that of 
men. therefore in England were the moſt conſidera- an Earl, as he was alſo independent of him. Fengiſ 
ble of the Nobility, diſcharged the higheſt Offices, and and Herſa are called in the Saxon Annals, Heretogan, or 
conſequently had the ſtates. As they were gene- Dukes, becauſe they were ſent into Great-Britain, not to 
rally intruſted with the. Government of the ties, in- govern. the Country, but to command in the War. On 
ſtead of ſaying the Governor, it was ſaid, the Ealdorman, the contrary, 02a and Ebuſa have always in the ſame 
of ſuch a County, Hence by degrees this word came to Annals the title of Ealdormen, becauſe were Go- 
henify the Governor of a County, ar even à fingle City. vernors of Northumberland, under the Kings of Kent. It 
hilſt the Heptarchy laſted, theſe Officers were only du- is true, they might alſo be ſtiled Dukes, as they had the 
ring the King's Pleaſure, who turn'd out the Ealdormen command of the Army. Accordingly we find in our Hi- 
when he thought propet, and placed others in their room. ſtories, ſometimes the title of Duke, ſometimes of Earl, 
At length, they became during Life, at leaſt for the moſt given to the fame Perſon, when theſe two Offices were 
art. But however, this did not hinder the Ealdormen united into one, as they ntly were about the end of 
ON being diſplaced upon ſeveral accounts, We have the Heptarchy, Thus the Governors of en, Mercia, 
ſeen Inſtances of this in the Reigns of Canite the Great, and Eaft- Anglia, are indifferently called Dukes or Earls. 
and Edward the Confeſſor.. Aſter the Danes were ſettled But 1 don't know the reaſon why Hiſtorians never give 
in England, the Title of Ealdorman was by degrees changed. the title of Duke to the Governor of Northumberland. 
into that of Earl, a Daub word of the ſame import (3) And yet ſome of theſe Governors had the command of 
Afterwards, the Normans introduced that of Count, the Armies, as is plain from the example of S:ward, to 
which, though different in its 8 1 Signification,, whom Edward ibe Gonfefſor committed the management 
meant however the ſame Dignity. fo reaſons too of the War with Cumberland. (6 | 
to be explained, the Daub Term Kari is ſtill uſed There was moreover among the '8axons three very Rellingen 
to denote the ſame Perſon, expreſſed by the word Count conſiderable Offices, two whereof were Civil, and the third 7 4% Eng- 
in other Countries. a Military. The. firſt, which very few dub) were ever 124: 
Several fore There were ſeveral ſorts of Ealdormen. Some were pro- inveſted with, was that of Ealdar man of all England. This 
-/ £414, perly only Governors of 'a Province or County. Others "Office anſwrers to that of Chief Juſticiary of England, the 
Ap were Owners of their Province, holding it as a Fee of the King's Lieutenant, Viceroy or Guardian of the Realm. 
Crown, ſo that it was always conſidered as Parcel of the This was ſo high a Dignity, that the Perſon inveſted with 
State. The Hiſtory of -Mifred the Great, affords an In- it was honoured with the I itle of Haff- Kyning, or Demis 
ſtance of this laſt ſort of men, which were very Xing. We find in the Hiſtory of the Anglo Saxons, but 
rare in England. - We find this Prince: gave the Property two Lords who were raiſed to this Poſt, namely Athelſlan 
of Mercia to Earl Ethelred, and that Elfeds his Widow Earl of  Ea/t- Anglia, and Aluin his Son, who were 
kept poſſeſſion in the reign of Edward the Elder. Nay, -Tatins Angie Aldermannus (7). | 
it was by force that Edward diſpoſſaſſed his Niece Alfwina- I de ſecond great Office was that of Chancellor (8). He Chance!ley. 
aſter the death of HH,]. © Malmbury, "ſpeaking of Ed. finally determined all Cauſes that were brought to the 
ward the Elder, expreſſes himſelf thus: He wnited the two K inge Court, and from him lay no Appeal. It was his - 
Kingdoms of Mercia and Wellex ; but as to the ft, b: buſines alſo to draw up, and ſign all the King's Charters, , y 


(1) King Zepor Riles himſelf thus in bis Charter to Glafſnury« Abbe, it ea. in Molmbury's Amiquitics of that Monaſtery. "© 
92 calls them Saridorman ; but I cannot find the W vo k in any Writer. The 2 bah, &c, fiyle thi Ealdirman, 
For ar or ear, i, e. Honour, and arlic, or carlic, Honourable, In the * 7 pada this Day, erligis fignifies Neble, or Honourable, as E/lig 
7 for Nobilis Decurio in St. Mark, cap. 15, v. 43. Selden, Titles of Honaur, p. 638- - | "oy . 
3 Ealderman of Mercia under King Alfred; is fo Glied by Etbelw.ard, and his Earldamn is, in Florence of Worceſter, called Regnum and Ric, 
(* 2 See Etbeko. I. 4. e. 3. 2 =" (x78 
5 N | 95 
: n OO — . both Ealderman and Hererega thus occur, Aldermannum 7 A a 
20 The Union of theſe two Offices in one Perſon was no more than what was pta ct. ſed among the Reman: is the Perſon of their Conſal, The Art of War 
1 the Taxco: Time was not arrived ts that Degree of Nicety as it is at preſent. You have at large the Duty of the Heretog, and the manner of his being 
_ 0 y-Afſembly at a full Folc-more, in the Laws of Edward the Confeſſeor,. Sex Dr, Wilkins, p. 205. De Heretochits, 
627) Faded thinks this Main to- be the fume that ſubleribes s Charter of Edges . with Fen Awe Don nf, At Romſp Abbey wa 
: G | | 4 
HIC REQUIESCIT AILWINUS INCLYTI REGIS ZDGARI COCNATES, TOTIUS ANGLIA ALDERMANNUS, ET HUJUS SACRI ; 
r — a tw FUNDATOR. He ied in the Year 99a, Cod, Romſcienſs in Arch. Scaccarii. 1 ; : WES I. 
TE the barbarous Larin Word A his Cancelling or Striking out What be pleaſed it Mes Gratits and Pctitions. Dyrel, Ia 
, „8. | | 
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Kyning's- 
Hold, Or 
Generaliſh- 
mo. 


0 High -Sbe- 


riffs or Viſ- 


counts, 


Thanes, 


Selden. 


: 22 otherwiſe. The Word Thane occurs not in the oldeſt Saxen 


7 the Lord determined all di 


We BISTORY of ENGLAND. 


otherwiſe they would have wanted a neceſſary Formality. 
The firſt Chancellor, mentioned in the Saxon Hiſtory, 
was Turkdule, Couſin to Edward the Elder, who was at- 
terwards Abbot of Creyland. However, I am apt to think 
this Office was of a more modern Inſtitution (1). 

The third conſiderable Officer was the General of the 
Army, in Saxon Kyning's Hold, that is, the King's Ge- 
neral, He was chief of the Dukes, or the Generalyſſimo, 
like the. High-Conſtable of France. This Office laſted 
only during war. In time of peace, or when the King 
did not think fit to have a Generaliſimo, the Holds or 
Dukes of each County had the Care of the Militia. 

Next to the Earls and Dukes were the High-Sherifts of 
the Counties, Theſe were Officers ſent by the King into 
ſuch Counties as had no Earls, to adminiſter Juſtice in 
his name and ſtead. They were called in Latin, Summi 
Prepufiti, Cuftades Provincierum, and afterwards, Vice- 
comites (2), not that they were under the Earls or Counts, 
but becauſe they performed the Office of Earl in the 
Counties where there was no Earl. 
there were ſometimes High-Sheriffs in thoſe Counties, 


where there was alſo Earls; but Salden ſes it was 
becauſe ſuch. Counties were by ſome liar Privilege 
under the immediate Juriſdiction of the King. But how- 


ever this be, hence came the title of Viſcount, the next 
in order to that of Earl or Count. As for the name of 
Sheriff (3), it is continued to inferior Officers, who, in 
each Cougty, perform the Office of the antient Viſcounts : 
Theſe laſt having been long ſince ranked among the Peers 


_ of the Realm. 


After the High-Sheriffs came the Thanes, a name in 
Saxon ſignifying Miniſter or Servant. There were two 
ſorts ; . Tee, that is, Zcclefraftical Thanes; and 
Werald-Thanes, that is, Lay-Thanct. The T hanes in ge- 
neral were divided into three Claſſes. The firſt were the 
King's Thanes, the immediate Tenants of the Crown, 
who did Homage to the King only. "Theſe were pro- 
perly what were afterwards called Peers of the Realm, 
and made the Body of the greater Nobility. Conſequently, 
Dukes, Ealdormen, and Viſcounts, were ranked among 
the Thanes of the firſt Claſs, as well as they who, having 
no Offices, were the immediatz Tenants of the Crown. 
The Normans changed the Term Thane into Baron, and 
tiled the Lands Baronies, which the Saxons called T hane- 
lands, Hence it has been the cuſtom for a long while in 
England, to rank all the greater Nobility under the ge- 
neral title of Barons, becauſe all the great Men were 
Thanes (4). The ſecond Claſs of Thanes were what 
they called Middle-T hanes, becauſe there being others of an 
inferior degree, theſe were in the middle Claſs. If they 
held Lands of the King himſelf, they were inconſiderable, 
and generally what they poſſeſſed was held of the Earls 
or Barons. The Normans gave them the name of Fava- 
ſers, and their Lands Favaſories. The Signification of this 
word may, I think, be expreſſed by that of Under-Te- 
nants (5). The third Claſs of Thanes were ſuch as held 
their Lands of the Middle-Thanes, or YVavaſors. Theſe 
were not ranked among the leſſer Nobility. They were 
properly ſuch as lived. upon their own Eſtates, and being 
of no profeſſion, were diſtinguiſhed from the meaner ſort 
of People. If I am not miſtaken, to theſe ed par- 
ticularly the title of Gentlemen; whereas the Midale- 
Thanes were in the ſame rank with the preſent Knights 
and Squires. I am very ſenſible, feveral are of opinion, 


It is very true, 


un 


the title of Gentleman is equivalent to that | 
and conſequently, they were a part of the Net ib, 
affinity between the words Gentleman and Ou. 
ſeems to countenance this Opinion. I intend not 'to diſ. 
pute this pretenſion with them; I-ſhall only able © 
remarkable difference between a Gentilhomme of Þ * 
and a Gentleman of England. In France there bei 1 
one body of Nobility, _— Gentilhomme is a oe 4 of 
that Body, and no leſs e than a Duke, But a Gen- 
tleman in England can at beſt be ranked but in the ſecond 
order of Nobles, that is, among the leſſer Nobility or 
Gentry. Beſides, in England abundance of People of v 
mean Birth are called Gentlemen, who moſt certainly in 
France would have no right to be ſtiled Gentithomme; 

The loweſt order among the Saxons; I mean of F 


men, was that of the Ceorler, that is, Merchants, A i. The Ceres 


cers, Countrymert and others. Hence no doubt 

the word Chur or Carle, a name given by — 
tempt to People of mean condition. The Crorles were 
equally free, as to their Perſons, with the Thanes of the 
third Claſs ; however with this difference; the 

beld fuch Eſtates as were called Boc-Land, conveyable 
Deed or otherwiſe, upon paying a certain Sum to the 
Lord: But the Ceorles were poſſeſſed only of what they 
called Seclands, or Lands of the Plow, which could 
not alienate, becauſe they were properly but Farmers. 
Among the Ceorles, thoſe that held this fort of Lands were 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt that were poor, and had none 
of theſe poſſeſſions, or exerciſed ſome Trade for their live- 
lhood, by the honourable name of Secmen. In general, 
all under Thanes and above Slaves were in the rank of 
Crorles, who ſas to their Perſons, though not Lands] 
were as free as the Ealdormen and Thants themſelves. 
They might even arrive at the Dignity of a Thane of 
the third Claſs, if they fo thrived as to be in poſſeſſion of 
hve Hydes of Land, a Houſe with an enclos'd Court, a 
Kitchen, a Hall, and à Bell to call their domeſticks toge- 
ther (6). Salden thinks a Hyde of Land was ſuch a quan- 
tity as could be managed with one Plow (7). 


The loweſt order of Men were the Slaves or Bond-men, Of Bud. 


y men trws 


of whom there were two forts ; ſuch as were reall 
Slaves, who, poſſeſſing nothing of their own, worked only S. 
for their Lords, by whom for that reaſon were main- 
tained. The others, who were properly Servants, had 
ſmall Holdings at the Will of their Lords, for which they 
did all the ſervile Country Works that were ſet them. 
As for the Original of theſe Slaves, ſome think 

were the deſcendants of the meaner fort of Britons, who 
ſubmitted to become Slaves, tb fave their lives during the 
fury of the firſt Saxons in England,” Others are of opi- 
nion, they came from the Slaves brought into the Ifland 
by the Saxons, However this be, theſe [ Prædial] Bond- 
men, not quite ſo much Slaves as the others, managed their 
Lords Lands, from whence- they reaped ſome __— 
themſelves; without having the Liberty of quitting 
Place of their abode, and ſettling elſewhere, unleſs with 
their Lord's Conſent: They were afterwards called Vil- 
lains, that is, Villagers, the Villages where they 
lived and worked. e ſtill meet in ſeveral parts of Ger- 
many with ſuch forts of Peafants, who are ſubject to 
great Drudgery, and generally are treated very harthly by 
their Lords. When a Slave Had his freedom, he was im- 
mediately rait d among the Ceor/es, the freedmen, not con- 
ſtituting, as ſome pretend, 1 new order of Men. Tis 


22 — affirms the uſe of the Great Seal, and with it the name of Chancellor was brought out of Normandy by Edward the Confflſor. See his 
onom 


(2) Fice does not denote here a Subordination to any Comes, As in that of Horace, utar wice catis, and as in Lies · Cancallarias in the Court of Nene, 
where there is no Chancellor. Yicecomes therefore means here, one appointed Supplere Vicem Comitii, See Salden Tit. of Hon, 


(3) Sheriff, as if Sbire- Reue (i. e.) PracfeRt of the Shire, from the Saxen, 


© 646, p * 
eefa oonttacted into Grefa, and Greve, and by the Normans, into Reve; 


thus Poregreve is Prefetus Portus, from the German Word Grave, which 6gnifies a Judge, Whence the od Words Cent-Grave, Tun-grave, &c- for the 
chief Magiſtrates in the Hundreds and Tythings. Thus in Germany the Judges of the Boroughs and. Marches were called Bur-Graves and Mark-Grover, 
and Grave is ſtill uſed there to ſignify the Sovereign Princes of the Territories it is applied tos. The Saxon Shqriffi were choſen by the Aſſemb!y 


of the County. See Dr. Witkins, p. 205. 
. (4) It is the common Opinion that the Brees after the 


, were the ſame with the Thovenin the Szxan Times z but upon Examigation it wilt 
onuments, and their Original ſeerps to be this. When time had 
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, many Offices that the great Men diſcharged at firſt in their own Perſons, were for Ealg,and Grandeur by them devolved on others. And, 23 in 
thoſe Days there was but little Money, ſuch Perſons were rewarded for their Services, by having Land given them. Such Lands were called Traiq-Latd, 


which paid no Rent, the Superior havin enant's Service in lieu of it. Thus 4 l 
i uin 4 ts: „only differing in this, that the greater held of the King, and the lefler of ſome Jubject, - Hence ap- 


Theſe Thanes were divided into greater or 


great Lord's Chamberlain, Hawker, Hunter, were called the Thane, 


=_ that the Thanes were no other Perſons than thoſe the Normgns called Tenants by Serjeanty ; when the Service was of a publick Nature, that is, 
| ard of the Houſhold, Maſter of the Horſe, theſe reſpeRing only the Perſon of the King, fuch Services made only a Tenure of Perit-Serjeanty- Now 
the firſt of theſe only, as holding on the Publick, were ranked among the Barans- Serfranty is French for Servitium, fo that Thane: and Saiten gear 


the ſame thing, vis. Miniſters or Servants. See St. Anand. p. 112. 
(5) The Yawaſors in Lombardy, from whence 88 origi 


in 
and other great Titles; but the PFawvaſors were fuch as were tnve 


ally to come, were inferiot to the Gapitanci, 
lied, either by the Sovezeiga or ſome Duke, Count, Cc. with ſome Territory of feuds) 


i, theſe laſt comprehended Dukes, Mo rqueſſes, Counts, 


Command, without any of thoſe Titles. So that Var means as if, Valigus Vaſſallus ot powerful ſort of Vaſſals, See Selden Tit, of Hon. p. 488. 

(6) The Lands among the Saxons were diſtingulſh'd into Bocland and Folctand, (and not Jecland, as Rais ann.] The Becland, or Hereditary Lands, 
were poſſeſſed by the nobler Sort, free of all Service, Theſe were divided into two ſorts, Inland and Our/and.. The inland: was that which la next. or 
moſt convenient for the Lord's Manſion Houſe, and therefore was kept in their Hands far ſupport of their Family, This was managed by the Bondmes, 


and Slaves, and was afterwards called by the Normans, Terras Deminicales, the Demeans, or Lord's Land. -Qutiand was that which lay beyond 


the Inland: 


or Demeans, and was granted out to any Tenant Hereditarily, but at the Pleaſure of the Lord. Part was diſpoſed. zweng fucks as attended their Lords e- 
ther in War or Peace, (called Therdens, or Lefſw Thanes, ) after the manner of Knights- Fees, The qther Part was allotted $6 Huſbandmen, who were 
termed Crorles, and were to pay their Lord a certain Portion of Victuals and things neceſſary for Heſpitality. This Rent was called aum or Farm, (% 
Saxon word ſignifying Meat or Victuals) which ever fince Henry 114's Time, has been changed inte Money, though we fill retain the word Farmer: - 
| Theſe Outiands were what they called Folcland, The word Lord i s Contraftion of the Saasen Hiaford, i. 6, i Greet of | Bread, 4 Maintenanes, becauſe 
they granted to their Ceor/es or Sormen, Land ſufficient to ſupply themſelves and Families with Bread and Neceſſarles. Se ſlignites in Sexcn aLibarey of = 
ing and determining Cauſes within the Precin& of the Soc or Mauer. Hence Semen were thoſa that owed fait en the Lad a Court; toe Ho lh mar, 


Life and Death were at firſt within the JuriſdiQion of the Hall note. 
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ferences between his Men in their Civil Rights, and alſo in e ls with the Ad vic and Conſent off his Free men- 
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true-they- were called Frentetdn, that is, Freedmen ; but it 
was only to diſtinguiſh them from "thoſe that were Free- 
born, Who however had no peculiar Privilege. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Lords had not the power of Life 
and Death over their Slaves. Nau the Laws provided 

y ſhould not cripple or maim them without incurring = 
Penalty. They who made ſuch Laws, imitated in ſome 
meaſure the Law of God, without knowing it (i). 

All the King's Subjects, except Slaves and Villains, 
were Preedmen and Freetiolders. But though Earls and 
Barons, or Th#anes might be included under this general 
Appellation, yet by Frecholdets is commonly meant the 
Thants of the fecond and third Claſſes, with the Ceoyles. 

The Inhabitants'of Towns, who were call'd Rurghwi- 
ten ot Burghers, had the Privilege of being governed by 
Magiſtrates choſen out of their own Body, to whom was 
given the Title of Aldermen ; and of forming a Society, 
om whence is derived what is called in Zng/ant! « Cor- 
poration (2). This Privilege was granted them for the En- 
couragetnent of Arts, and eſpecially of Trade and Com- 
merce, Which was juſtly deem'd of very great advantage 
to the State. For the farther encouragement of Trade, 
it was alſo enacted by Law, that it a. Merchant 'crofs'd 
the wide Sea three times, he ſhould be honoured with the 
Title of Thane, and admitted to all the Privileges of that 
Order, I don't know what is meant here by the wide Sen, 
unleſs it be the German Ocean, ſince in thoſe days, Ame- 
rica Was not diſcovered. From the time of the Saxony, 
Merchants have been in great repute in Z»glaxd, ſimet we 
find ſuch'as diſtinguiſh themſelves in Trade, are frequently 
honoured with Knighthood by the King. 

Having now gone the ſeveral - Orders and De- 
grees of Men among the Saxam, I fhall in the next 
place, conſider how they were governed, and chiefly the 
method of adminiſtting Juſtice. Lo this end, it will be 
neceflary to ſpeak of the different Courts they erected in 
England, whereby will be ſeen. the Origin of the fer 
Coutts of Juſtice now in that Kingdom. * 


The Courts of Jus: CR, 


1 Have already obſerved in the Life of Alfred the Grett, 


that this Prince divided £»21akd into Shirts, the Shires 


4 Diſſertation on the Government F the Atiglo-Saxons: 
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Kingdom was regiſtred in ſome Tytbing. Only Perſons 
of the 'firſt rank had the Privilege hae their ſingle Fans 
ſhould compoſe a. Tything, for which they were reſponſi- 
ble. Each Tything had a Preſident, RiPd Tything- Man, 
or Burg-halder, Who took care to hold a Court, when 
vecahon required. The method of proceeding was as 
follows. 
I any Petſon accuſed of a Crime, refuſed to appear, 
the other nine Sureties were bound to ſee him forth-com- 
ing to Juſtice, If he ran away, he was not ſuffered to 
ſettle in any other Town, Borough or Village; becauſe 
no one could Ehange Habitation, without a Teſtimonial 
from his Tything, for want of which they that received 
him were puniſhed. By the Laws of King Edward, the 
Tything had thirty Days (5) allowed them to ſearch for the 
Criminal. If he was not to be found, the Tything-Man, 
taking with him two of his own, and nine of the three 
next T ythings (6), theſe twelve purged themſelves by Oath 
of the offence and Might of the Malefactor. If they re- 
fuſed to ſwear, the Tything the offender belonged to, was 
obliged to make ſatisfaction in his ſtead. 

his Court frequently met, as well to decide the Dif- 
ferences a the Members of the Tything, as to concert 
meaſures againſt ſuch, whoſe behaviour created a ſuſpicion 
of their committing ſome crime, for which the reſt might 
be in danger of ificurring the Penalty. In this caſe, the 
ſuſpeted Perſon was obliged to find particular ſecurity for 
his good Behaviour, without which He was confined. This 
Court was a terror to People of mean Condition, as they 
ſaw. they could not commit any offence with impunity. 
Before this Order was eftabliſhed, the meaner ſort of Peo- 
ple might tafily ſhift their quarters by reaſon of their ob- 
feurity, which prevented them from being taken notice 
of. But it was impoſſible for them to change their Ha- 
bitation, after they were obliged to bring a Teſtimonial 
from their Tything, to enable them to ſettle or be regiſtered 


in . 

Theſe ten heads of Families, of whom the Tything con- 
ſiſted, were called Free-Burghs, that is, Free-Pledges, 
Burgh ſigniſy ing Surety or Pledge, Hence the word 
Neighbour, which originally ſignifies a near Pledge. In 
all appearance Barman, which ſignifies a Neighbour a- 
mong the Dutch, is derived from the ſame ſource, I mean, 
fromi the ſame cuſtom which was obſerved in Germany, and 
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into Thythings, Lathi, or Wapentativy, theſe into Fundreds, ſerved for a model to King fred. We find in the Hiſtory Hig. de los 
and the ind Thrhings. - However ir muſt not be of the Cuſtoms of China, written in Spaniſh by Jahn Com- Rin y 
imagined that in this diviſion, be introduced ſomething cnlrz e Arnd, an Hugiu/tin n the like Cuf- S Cite. 
entirely new to the £agisfh. He only ſettled the bouhds of tom is now in uſe in that Empire. e likeneſs is ſo per- I. 3. c. 10. 
the former diviſions, making ſome alterations for ronve- ſect berween what is practiſed by the Chineſe and the Anglo- 
niehty's fake, At leaſt, as to the Diviſion of the King- Saxoms, with reſpect to theſe Thihings or mutual Pledges, 
dom into Shires, tis certain he amy proportioned it in a thab it is wonderful, how two Nations ſo remote from each 
better manner than | before. This is evidete Froth there other; and between whom there was never any communi- 


being Earls of Somerferfbire and Develiſhir? in the reign of cation, could thus have the ſame Thoughts, | | 
Sach, as Aer relates, who lived about that — The next Court was that of che Hundred. It was held 75. Hundred 


But Alfred uniting all Auglund into one Monarchy, made once 2 Month; and had for Preſident one of the moſt . 
a more crack and extenſive divifien of his dominiohs. noted Aldermen of the Hundred. The Biſhop or Arch- 

T he Sbires contained a whole Province ſubje& to the Ju- deacori was obliged to fit with him, to determine with the 
riſdiction of an Earl or Count, and therefort were alls other Judges, all matters lefiaftical and Civil relating 

called Counties. Some of theſe Shirts being divided into to the Alundride - av 

Trythings, others into Laube, and others into Waprntates, The third Court was that of the Trythings (7), Laths, 2 


each of theſe diviſions, which were the ſame thing under of Wapentakes, according to the Name given theſe divi- ©*** 
different names (3), conſiſted of three or four Hunte of fiotls in the Teveral Counties. Here were decided the 
Families, and each Hundred was ſubdivided ints Ty- Cauſes between private Perſons, belonging to different 

things. The Courts of Juſtice were formed with reſpect Hundreds of the ame Trythihg of Lath. Beſides this 

to theſe ſeveral diviſions; - that is, there was a Court fot Court, each Thane of the firſt rank, or Baron, held one "LIPS 
each Tything, Hundred, &c. to the end Juſtice might be like it, wherein he determined the Controverſies between Dugdale. 


- 


adminiſtred with loſs charge, greater diſpatch, and more his Vaſſak. From whenes the pteſent Court-Baron takes 
exactneſt. 5 es its Original. | | | 

7% Tz. - The loweſt of theſe Courts was the Tything Court. It But wheh 2 Suit 'coltitmeticed between Perſons of dif- 73. Shire. 

in; Curt. conſiſted of ten heads of Families; who were mutual Sure - ferent THU it was brought, to the County- Court, gemot e, 
ties for one another, as each of thim in particular was calletl in Saru, Shirtgemut, ot Hlemote, which was held Felcmote. 


for all that were under him (4). Every Subject in the twice 2 yea?, of oftner, upon occalion, Herein preſided 


(3) There were in England two Sorts of Filleine, a Pillai id Groſs, Who was ittiinediately bound & the Perfoil of his Lord, and is Heirs, The other, a 
Villain regardant to a Manor, that is, belonging and being to a Manor, There are not truly any Filldins now; though the Law concerning thern 
ſtands unrepealel. The Succeſſbts of the Bond- Men or Villains ate the Copy-bolders, who, though Time. has dealt favourably with them in other ref} N 
yet they Rill tetaüem 6ng Marle of their original Servitude. For as of old Villains were not reckoned as Members of the Commonwealth, but Zart and arcel 
of the Owner's Subſtance, ſo were they therefore excluded. from any ſhare its the Legiſſatarey and their Sueceffors fill continue without any Right to vote 
at Elections, by vertue of their Copy-bolds, | TEL * 

(2) After Lands were appropriated and become Efates of Inberitance, Neceſſity obliged, many People to 255 Ways and Menpe or miniſtring to the Occaſi- 
ons, Eaſe and Pleaſures of he Rick, to obtaim by fuch Services a Maintenance to themſelyes, Hence aro the Invention and Encouragement of Arts and 
Sciences, This laid the Foundation of the many Cities or Burroughs which were formed throughout Lure, which formerly in other Kingdoms, as well as in 
England, by being neceſſary and. uſeful became conſiderable- S. Amond. p. 132+ "2 
* © — the ſame as the Hundre, and not as the Lacht, or Trythings, as Mr. Rapin ſeems to think here and elſewhere. This word is 

a vie North of the Treu. | * 

| (4) By Ten Families we are not to underſtand Ten Houſe-ktepers, but Ten Lots of Manors, Ah all their Vaſſals, Tenatits, Labourete, and Slaves, 
yho, though they did not all live under their Lord's Rouf, were all counted part of hie Fatgily. As there were po little Pree-bolders in rhoſe early ages 
for long after, Ten ſuch Families muſt occupy a large Space of Ground, and might well conſtitute a mural Tything. In like manner che Teton 7ythings 
Burroughs conſiſted not of Ten Shop» keepers or To ; but of Ten Companies or Fraternities, called in Saxon, C.ildi: Perhaps oma pere em.nent than 
the reſt might employ great Numbers of Artificers, Hirelings or Slaves; and if we wnderfiand by Len Families, Ten fach, we may W ve they con- 
ſtituted Town: and Burroughs, Every Tything was ag it were a little Republick which exerciſed a judicial Power within the Precin&ts of its own Territories, 
and different from a Shire in nothing but extent of Ground and Number of Inhab{tants, For as the Earl preſided in the general Aſſembly of every County, ſo 
there was one choſen aumually out of the Ten to preſide in the Tyrbing«Coott, Theſe Prefidefits'were called Sapientes, and by the Saasen, Witan, Aſter the 
Conqueſt, theſe pteſid ing Ofhcers were made for Life, for the fake of t w ho wo net otherwiſe be choſen; ant inffead of Wires were called Ba- 
rond, und the Ten Manore, or Tything they prefided over, an Honour of Barony... But the Texwn- Tythings or Burroughs remained on their ancient toor, and 
choſe their Prefident yearly. Vide St. Amand. Efſay on Lefiſtative Powtr of England: | 

(5) One and Thirty Days. (6) That is, of each the chief Ty:bing- Man and two others. ; id 

(7) The my a third Part of the County, ſome Footſteps of which ancient Diviton fill remain in the Ridings of Yorkſhire : For Eaft-Riding, 
W:ft-Ridizg, and North=Riding, are ritiifelt Cotruptions of 7% T.ythin , WR-Trythi „and North» 1rything, | * 
» 985 » Wl 
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the Biſhop and the Earl or Ealdorman; but in the abſence one State. Though this laſt never exiſted, 
of the Earl, the High-Sheriff or Viſcount ſupplied his preſent Parliament derive its Original from 
place, In this Court were iſtred all the Tyrhings of ſuppoſition that each Kingdom had its own Wittena-Gs. 
the County; with the Names otic Members. Eccleſia- mot, thoſe of Suſſex and ger became one, when theſs 
ſtical Cauſes were tried generally in the firſt place; next two Kingdoms were united under Ins. Afterwards, when 
thoſe the King was concerned in; and laſtly, ſuch as re- Egbert-annexed to his own Kingdom thoſe. of Ke and 
lated to private Perſons. William the Conqueror diſpenſed £fſtx, the four Kingdoms of Mar, Suſſex, Kent and 
with the Biſhops ſitting in this Court, and granted them Eſſex, made but one State, and conſequen y had but one 
the Privilege of holding Courts of their own for the detet- Parliament. In proportion as this Kingdom was enlarged 
mining Eccleſiaſtical 13 Appeals lay from the Ty- by the Conqueſts of Alfred the Great, Edward and Athet- 
thing, Hundred, or Trything Courts, to the Shire-gemot. flan, the I ittena- Gemat increaſed in its Members, and 
Here alſo all Perſons of what rank ſoever were to take the at length compriſed all oy raw in the Reigns of Edu 
Oath of Allegiance to the King. Fo Edgar, and Edward the Martyr. Indeed, in the Reign 
How great ſoever the Power of this Court was, there of £thelzed II, the Wars with the Danes broke in upon 
The King's Was one above it, which they called the King's-Court, be- this Reglilation, and England was divided into two Parts. 
. cauſe the King himſelf preſided there in perſon, or in his But under Canute the Great the Kingdom was once more 
abſence, the High-Chancellor. In this Court were ex- united, and conſequently there was but one and the ſame 
amined the Judgments of the inferior Courts; and it was Wittena-Gemot, which was again divided into two, though 
appatently this rt that condemned the four and forty but for a ſhort ſpace, under Harold and Hardicanute. 
Judges put to death by Alfred's order, as has been related In fine, aſter Harold, by the intereſt of Earl Goodwin, 
in his Life. From this Court the Common-Pleas and was put in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Weſſex, there 
King's-Bench derive their Original. was but one J/ittena-Gemot in all England, till the Vor- 
The Witte come now to the Great Court, or Aſſembly General man Conqueſt. | 
na-Gem®- of the Kingdom, called in Saxon, Wittena-Gemot, or Mycel To prove therefore that the preſent Parliament derives . 
Synod, As there are great diſputes about the Exiſtence, not its Origin from the Fittena-Gemot of the Saxons, wort a 
Origin, Nature, and Authority of this Aſſembly General, either the time muſt be aſſigned when Parliaments firſt Oemet in 
it will be proper in this place, to ſet forth the various Sen- began after the Conqueſt, or it muſt be denied, thete J r 
timents concerning theſe Matters, with the Reaſons and was ever any ſuch thing as a Wittena-Gemot in each of © 
Anſwers of ſuch as maintain the contrary Opinions. For the ſeven Kingdoms of the Heptarchy. The former of 
my part, as I am wholly unconcerned in the deciſion. of theſe is hardly poſſible, unleſs. bare Conjectures are al- 
the Queſtions formed upon this Subject, I ſhall content lowed inſtead of ſolid Arguments. As for the latter, the 
my ſelf with ſtating fairly and impartially the reaſons al- Aſſertors of the ahtiquity of Parliaments produce, againſt 
ledged on both Sides. To proceed regularly, I ſhall divide ſuch as deny the being of the Saxon H#ittena-Grmety ſeve- 
this matter into four heads, which will comprize Whatever ral proofs which they look upon as demonſtrative. The 
has been ſaid of moment on this point. Firſt, The Ori- firſt is taken from the Title of the Laws of Zia King 
in of the HYittena-Gemoat, Secondly, Who n the of Weſſex, wherein are theſe Words: / Ina, by the Grace 
* of this great Council. Thirdly, Their Autho- Fd God, King of the Weſt-Saxons, with the Advice 
rity, and the Affairs there debated and concluded, Fourth- » my Father, Hedda, my Biſhop, with all my Eal- 
ly, Their Power in Eccleſiaſtical Matters. dormen, Seniors, and wiſe Men of my Nation, ' willing to © 


45 good 2 in the State, have fog &c, Hence 
it is plain, that Ina in making his Laws had the advice 
I. The ORIGIN of the W1TT EN A- of the Aflembly-General of n, That the ſame me- 
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thod was eftabliſhed in Mercia, is ſhewn from 8 

GEMOT. „ 

| X ; Words, with the unanimous Conſent of the preſent Council 

| 1. Opinion HERE are who believe, the JVittena-Gemot or aſſembled at Kingsbury, to debate on the Affairs of the N- 

| che the Parliament, to be of later date in England than the tion. 1 ö 1 
iftena- 


Sancte, Royal Power, and to owe its original to the condeſcenfion In this Charter, after the Biſhops and Lords:had ſer 
excing tothe Of the Kings. They pretend, the Sovereign having from theis Hands, the King ſubſcribed in this Manner: 7 
Conceſſion of time to time, freely ſummoned the chief Men of the Bertulph, in the Preſence of all the Biſhops and great Mor 
en Nation, to conſult with them about important Affairs, of my Kingdom. T his is a clear Evidence that the Charter 
this at laſt was turned into Cuſtom : That in proceſs was granted in the Aſſembly- General or Wittena-Ganet 
of time, the People improving ſome favourable Junctures, of Mercia. The ſame might be ſhewn, wich regard co 
claimed, as their Privilege, the right of having a Par- each of the other Kingdoms; but, ſay they, the Caſe "is 
liament ; though at firſt it depended entirely on the fo evident, as not to admit of diſpute. „ n 
King's Pleaſure, whether he would conſult it or not. They pretend likewiſe to prove, there was a general 73. Profs 
The main reaſon they ground their Aſſertion upon, is, Witteus-Gemae of the ſeven Kingdoms, from the very Z 
that till Edward the Confeſſor, England Was _ name of Heptarchy, which implies that the ſeven Ki 7 
or but for a little while, united into one State. ing doms had ſomething in common, and conſequently, there +: ſees 
the Heptarchy, it was divided into ſeveral 3 was an Aſſembly, where their common Affairs were con- Lind. 
which made ſo many diſtinct States. Of theſe King - ſidered. For inſtance, how could the Monarchs or Ge- 
doms, Egbert united but four, whilſt the other three re- nerals for the ſeven Kingdoms be elected, if there was not 
mained ſeparate. Afterwards, the Dames became Maſters an Aſſembly. for that purpoſe Moreover, they pretend to 
of Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaft-Anglia, and ſhared have more direct proofs, of the holding from time to time 
the Lands among them. So that from the Saxon Con- ſuch Aſſemblies for the common affairs of the ſeven King- 
queſt to the ſecond Daniſh Invaſion, we do not find Eng- doms. Several Hiſtorians affure us, there was a " 
land was united into one „ but during the ſhort Aſſembly held in Glaucgflanbire, where dus King of * 
Reigns of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the Martyr. How- ſex was choſen Monarch of the Ang Sun, by the In- 
ever, the Government did not long continue in this poſ- tereſt of Sebba King of Eſſex, who was with all 
ture, The Danes renewing their ravages in the Reign the other Kings. They produce alſo Ingulphus,” - 
of Ethelred II, England was quickly divided into two HWitglaph King of - Mercio's Charter, where are 
Parts, whereof one was ſubjeQ to the Danes, the other to Words: in the profence m_ Welt-Sax- _ 
the Engliſb. It is true indeed, after the Death of Edmund ons, of Ethelwulph. his Sen, and of the Biſhops and great - 
Ironjide, the Kingdom was re-united under Canute the Lords of England, «ffembled at London. Hence it is, 
Great ; but this Union ended with his Reign, and the plain, this Afſembly- convened at London, and compoſed 
Kingdom was once more divided amongſt his Sons. In a of all the Biſhops and great Men of Zagland, was a ge. 
word, it is maintained that England was never tho y neral Wittena-Gemat of the Nation. 4 
united into one Kingdom till the time of Edward the Cen- In anſwer to the objeftion taken from the diverſity of 93, 
Her. It is moreover pretended to be ſhewn, from the ſe- the Laws then in England, it is faid, It is not at all ſtrange, 4 frow 
veral forts of Laws, namely, the 2 Mercian, that Mercia and Weſſex, being two diſtin States, ſhould e 
and Daniſh, that this Heptarchial Government is all a have different Laws ; 1 that the Danes ſhould "Lig 
Chimera, and conſequently the preſent Parliament cannot eſtabliſm their own Laws in their Conqueſts (1). But its L. 
take its riſe from an Aſſembly-General of all England, maintained, it cannot be reaſonably inferred, from this Di- 3 
which never had a being during the dominion of the Saxen verſity, that there was no ſuch thing as a #Ttena-Gemat®”" 
I | in each Kingdom, or à general one for all the Seven. 
Io this it anſwered, they who talk thus confound This Inference would be as abſurd, as if Man, from the 
two things which t carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, different Laws and Cuſtoms in the United. Provinces of 
namely, the Wittena-Gemet or particular Parliament of the Low-Countries, ſhould conclude there was neither 4 
each of the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and that of the Qlnvention of the States in each Province, nor an Am- 
ſeven Kingdoms together, as making but one Body and bly of the States- General. | 
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ſtrengthe then all thefe Proofs,” moreover is urged the 
MH in this reſpect between England and the other 
European —— The Saxons had the like Aſſemblies 
in Germany ; the Oftrogotht, and after them, the Lombard: 
in Italy: The Francs had their Fields of Mars or of May (1), 
their Janet, their Parliaments; and the Spaniard: their 
This Conformity plainly ſhews, there was no other form 
of Government then in Europe It is further added, that 
to deny with any foundation theſe Aſſemblies to be as an- 
cient as kingly Power, it muſt be ſhown who are the So- 
vereigns that firſt eſtabliſhed them in each Kingdom. But 
how came it to paſs, that all the Kings in Europe ſhould 
agree together at the ſame time, to become ſo very gra- 
cious and condeſcending to their Subjects? There is doubt- 
leſs more reaſon to ſuppoſe they would have all joined 
in aboliſhing, rather than in granting a Privilege of this 
Nature. | 


II. De Conſtituent Parts or Members 
of the W1TTENAa-GeMorT, 


LL agree, the greater Nobility were Members of the 
Wittena-Gemot, By the greater Nobility I mean the 
Ealdormen and Thanes of the firſt Rank, afterwards {tiled 
Earls and Barons. But the difficulty is to know, whether 
the Thanes of the ſecond and third Claſs, and the Ceorles, 
of whom the Houſe of Commons at preſent conſiſts, had 
a Right to fit there by their Repreſentatives or not. Tho 
this — ſeems to be of little moment, at a time when 
the Commons inconteſtably enjoy this Privilege, yet it is 
not entirely needleſs to know, whether they uſurp'd it; 
whether it was given them by the conceſſion of the Kings; 
or whether it is of the ſame ſtanding with the Monarchy. 
How undeniable ſoever the Right of the Commons may be 
at preſent, there are ſome who are perſuaded *rwould be of 
dangerous conſequence to ackowledge it to flow from the 


Condeſcenſion of the Sovereigns, leſt the ſame Power that 


is ſuppoſed to have granted it, ſhould think of revoking- it 
when a favourable opportunity offered (2). And indeed this 
is the true motive of all the attempts to prove, the Com- 
mons have not been all along in poſſeſſion of this Privi- 
lege. Tis but too apparent, this queſtion has been ſtarted 
only to gratify ſuch of the Kings as. have endeavoured to 
ſtretch the Royal Prerogative beyond its due bounds. 

Be this as it will, they who maintain the Commons 
had no right to fit in the #ittena-Gemot, in the time of the 


Saen Kings, alledge for their firſt reaſon, that the under 


Thanes and Ceorles were not Proprietors of Land, From 
whence they infer, it would have been of no uſe to the 
Commons to have a place in theſe Aſſemblies, whoſe ſole 
Buſineſs was to regulate the Affairs of a Country which 
properly belonged to the King and the Nobility. They 
add, tis incredible that the Nobles of the firſt rank, ſhould 
agree to make their Vaſſals their Companions : That fince 
in the diſtribution of their Lands they were at liberty to 
give them on what Conditions they pleaſed, tis not at all 
probable they ſhould place the Tenants in the ſame Rank 
with the Lords, To render this opinion more probable, 
they ſay further, it is not to be imagined, that in thoſe 
days the People were upon the ſame foot as at preſent ; 
that although they were free, their Freedom was confin'd 
within narrow bounds ; that the Superiority of the Nobles 
over them was vaſtly greater than at this day, and for 
that reaſon the People were little regarded: They ſerved 
in the Wars for foot Soldiers, who were looked upon as 


Servants. Accordingly they bad the name of hten 
[that is, Servants] given them. | 
To this the Aſſertors of the Rights of the Commons re- 


ly, That ſince the Nobles, who held their Lands of the 

ing, had a right to à place in the M ittena-Gemot, the 
Commons, who held their Lands of the Nobles, might 
very well have the ſame Privilege too. The reaſon al- 
ledged in the Objection not holding good againſt the Lords, 
ought not to be of more force againſt the Commons. 
They add, that the main Buſineſs of the general Council 
was the making Laws as well for the People. as for the 
Nobility ; the ſettling the Rights of the Subjects 3 the pre- 
ſerving Peace in the State 3 and the raiſing Taxes, whereof 
the People paid the largeſt ſhare, Hence they infer, it 
was very natural, and extremely conſonant to the Cuſtom 
of the Saxons, that the People ſhould give their conſent to 
all thoſe things that concerned them no leſs than the No- 
bles. In a word, they ſay, if the People aſfiſted not at 
the Debates of the great Council, tis not to be conceived 
whence ſhould proceed the great care of ſecuring their 


et Martio menſe 


(2) This is what happened in the Rei 
Power to revoke their Privileges, which, 


Ne 8. Vol. I, 


(1) Campus Martii, et Madii vel Magi, Comitia publica, ſeu generales Conventus 


A Diſſertation on the Governtient of the Anglo-Saxons. 


Rights and Liberties, and preventing their being oppreſſed 
oy the Great. Lis well known that Men, eſpecially the 

reat, are not wont to labour ſo heartily to leſſen their 
Power, but rather endeavour to increaſe their Autho- 
rity as much as poſſible. | 

But as this point, being a matter of Fact and not of 
Right, 'can't be decided by bare Reaſonings, both Parties 
endeavour to ſupport their Opinions with more ſuitable 
Prooſe, namely, Authorities To this end, each Side lays 
great ſtreſs _ certain Terms in the Charters of the 
Anglo: Saxon Kings, and upon certain Expreffions in the 
Hiltorians who ſpeak of the Government of thoſe days. 
T will be neceſlaty therefore to produce ſome of theſe 
Proofs, for the Reader's better underſtinding the Queſtion, 
and to enable him the better to judge of the Reaſons al- 
ledged on both Sides, 1 ſhall begin with what is urged 
againſt the Commons, or their Repreſentatives, being 
Members of the General Aſſembly. 

In the firſt place it is ſaid, the very name of Wittena- 
Gemet plainly implies, that the great Council conſiſted only 
of ſuch as were ſtiled Witten. Now ?tis pretended, the 
preciſe meaning of that Word is Majores Natu, Seniores, 
Ealdormen, by which are underſtood only the Earls and 
Barons, or in the Language of the Saxons, the Ealdormen 
and King's T hanes, Spiritual and Temporal. To make this 
appear, a Paſſage is cited out of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory as tranſlated by King Alfred. Bede ſays, King Of- 
wald applied to the Majores Natu of Scotland for a 
Biſhop ; and A{fred has rendered the Terms, Majores Natu 


* 


153 


by Ealdormen, The ſame Hiſtorian ſaying in the ſame Rade, 1. 3. 
place, that Oſwald made uſe of Suit Ducibus & Miniſ- c. 3. 


tris for Interpreters, Alfred has tranſlated theſe Words 
by, his Zaldormen and T hanes, Hence it is inferred, that 
the Term Mittan is to be underſtood only of Ealdormen 
and Barons, or in general, of the chief Men of the Na- 
tion. And accoidingly it is concluded, the Hittena-Gemot, 
or Aſſembly of wiſe Men, conſiſted only of ſuch. This 
Expianation of the Word MV ittan is farther confirmed, by 
the Hiſtorians rendering it in Latin by Principes, Optimates, 
Praceres, Magnates, — Comites, Præpaſiti, Miniftri 
Regis, Nabiles, Milites, which can by no means be under- 
ſtood of the People, or their Repreſentatives. 


T hey who are of the contrary Opinion, alledge, in their Anf ts 
turn, the ſame Authorities to prove the greater Nobility 7% Prv/- 


were not alone ſummoned to the national Council, "They 
pretend, theſe very Expreſſions, on which their Adver- 
ſaries ground their Opinion, are not to be ſo reſtrained to 
the Nobility, as to be unapplicable to the Magiſtrates and 
chief Men among the People. To prove what they ad- 
vance, they cite numberleſs Paſſages from the Latin Au- 
thors, where the Words Principes, Nobiles, Milites, are to 
be taken in that Senſe, 

Io this the others.ceply, the Word People may be un- 
derſtood in two different Senſes ; firſt, as it ſignifies a Na- 
tion in general, in which ſenſe they own that by Magna- 
tes, Proceres, Mobilen, &. may be meant the chief Men 
of the People, or of the whole Nation, The other ſenſe 
of the Word People is more reſtrained, and ſignifies only a 
part of- the People, as ſeparate or different from the No- 
bility, as when one ſays, the Nobles and People, This is 
the meaning in queſtion, to which it ſhall be proved that 
the cited Paſlage can be applied. Now this is what they 
think impoſſible, affirming, there is no ſuch thing to be 
met with in the Latin Authors, as Optimates Plebis, but 
always Populi, that is, of the People in general. But ſup- 
poling it were true, that the Expreſſions did ſometimes 
denote the chief Men among the People, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the Nobles, it would ſtill remain to prove, that, in 
the alledged Paſſages, the Word People muſt be taken in 


that Senſe, unleſs the very thing in diſpute be ſuppoſed. 


But to this the Aſſertors of the Rights of the Commons 
anſwer, They readily agree theſe Expreſſions are princi- 
pally ro be underſtood of Noble Perſons ; but affirm with- 
al, their meaning is not to. be confined to the Nobles of the 
firſt rank. They. ſay, that although in England, the 
greater Nobility, or Peers of the Realm, are a diſtin Or- 
der from the leſſer, who are rank'd with the Commons, 
it does not follow that the Latin Terms are to be explained 
by a diſtinction no where elſe to be found. For inſtance, 
in France, the loweſt Genti/homme- belongs as much to the 
Nobility, as to the higheſt Lord; the greater and leſſer No- 
bility. making but one and the ſame Body. 


np of the 


It is a fad thing to ſee an Inquiry of this Nature re- p,,,; 
duced to a Grammatical Diſpute. But ſince I have un- the foregoing 
dertaken tv relate the Arguments of both Sides, I thought Proofs. 


my ſelf obliged. not to paſs over in ſilence thoſe taken, from 
the fore-mentioned Terms. However, in what has been 
ſaid, the one Side ſeems to me plainly. to prove that the 


ſolebant primi Francorum Reges quotannis circa anni principium 


Hiſt, Fran indicere, qui in patenti campo et ſyb dio peragebantur, ex quo Campi Martii vulgo appellantur, a Scriptoribus. Greg. Ifen. |. 2. 
N „ C. 27. N : : : g 


zu of King James I. this Prince having often given the Commony to underſtand that he thought it in his 
in his Opinion, had no other Foundation than the Conceifions of his Predecefiors, Roprn. 
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gieit Lords hid a right to fir-in the M itran: Gemot, which 
no body ever denied. But T can't ſuy it neceſſarily fol- 
lows from whit they alledge, that the Commons were ex- 
cluded, Which is the point in queſtion; On the other 
hand, what is urged on the other ſide tends rather. to ſhow, - 
that the Reaſdhs ſor the Excluſion of the Commons are 
not ſatis factory, than to prove directly, they had a Place 
in the Wittent-Grmet, Let us therefore proceed to 
another ſort of Arguments, alledg'd in favour of the 
Commons. 
Amber Ar- The firſt is taken from Hoy of Huntingdon the Hiſto- 
gumert for tian, who, ſpeaking of the depoling of S1gebert King of 
' Wifix, expreſſes himſelf thus: King Sigebert grownng in. 
corrigible, the great Men and People of Weſlex aſſembled 
together in the beginning of the ſexond Your of his Reign, and 
depyyd him with unanimous Conſent, In this Pallage it 1s 
pretended, the People being pat in oppoſition to the 
great Men, can mean only the Commons, and conſequent- 
ſy they gave their Votes in the General Aſſembly. 

This Explanation is ſupported' by a Paſſage of another 

Hiſtorian, who ſays: In the Reign of Edward the Elder, 
were aſſembled the Biſhops, Abbots, the faithful Subjefts or 
Paſſals, the great Men and the People, in the Kingdom of 
Weſfex. It is maintained, that by the Fideles, or faithful 
Subjects, which may be explained by Vaſſals or Liege- 
Men, are to be underſtood the People, as diſtinct from 
the Nobies, fince in this place the Fideles and the People 
are diſtinguiſhed from the great Men, 

To theſe Authorities they add another from Ethel- 
wulph's Charter of Tythes, where it is ſaid, Theſe things 
were granted by the King, Barons, and People. 

T heſe Proofs are confirmed by two Charters ; the firſt 
whereof is King Ethelrid's, in favour of the Abbey of 
IWilverhamptin, which concludes with theſe Words: T heſe 
are the Deere of Sigeric Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the Court held before King Ethelred, the Archbiſhop of Y ork, 
the Biſhops, Abbots, Senators, the Chiefs and People of the 
whole Country. 

The other granted by Edward the Confeſſor to the Ab- 
bot of Maſtminſter, runs thus: I have ordered therefore this 
Charter of my Donation to be read on the day of the Dedi- 
cation of the ſaid Churth, in the preſence of the Biſhops, 
Abbots, Earls and great Men of England, and in the Sight 
and Hearing of all the People. | 

Anſever a- But the Oppoſers of the Commons pretend to invalidate 
gaivft rbe the force of all the Arguments drawn from Paſſages of 
Commons Hiſtorians and Charters ſeveral ways. In the firſt place, 
they obſerve, the greateſt part of theſe Hiſtorians lived 
when the Commons ſat in Parliament, and therefore it is 
no wonder when they ſpeak of the Anglo-Saxon Affairs, 
they ſhould repreſent things as they were in their own 
Times. In the ſecond place, they ſay, nothing can be 
inferred from any Expreſſions in theſe Charters, becauſe 
they were not originally writ in Latin, but in Saxom. 
Conſequently, the Latin Quotations from thence are only 
Tranſlations, the faithfulneſs whereof cannot be judged 
of, without eonfronting them with the Originals, which 
js impoſſible, ſeeing they are all loſt. For inſtance, it is 
certain, the Saxens never made uſe of the term Baron, 
which was brought in by the Normans, and yet we find 
it in one of the above-mentioned Charters. In the third 
place, they ſay, ſome of the Paſlages alledged do but ſhow 
at moſt, that the Reſolutions of the Mittena- Gemot were 
taken in the ſight of the People, who perhaps expreſſed 
their ſatisſaction by Shouts and Acclamations. But they 
maintain this to be no proof of the People's giving their 
Votes, or that their Conſent was neceſſary, fince they 
were preſent only as Witneſſes, This manifeſtly appears, 
ſuy they, in the ſorementioned Charter of Etheltulph, 
which runs thus: There were preſent the Archbiſheps and 
Biſhops of England, Buthred Xing 4 Mercia, Edmund 
King of Eaſt- Anglia, and of Abbots, Abbeſſes, Dukes, Earls, 
and great Men of the whole Kingdom, and other faithful 
Swhjetts, a great Multitude, who all approved of this royal 
AR, to which the dignified Perſons 1 their Names. 
It is pretended, ſince the great Men only figned the 
Charter, their approbation alone Was neceſſary. Beſides, 
what can be the meaning of à great Multitude 9 8 
Subjects? Was it the whole Body of the People 1 his 
they won't ſay, who maintain that the Commons fat in 
the /Vittena-Gemet by their Repreſentatives, as they do at 
this day, And indeed, this great Multitude cannot well be 
applied to a very limited number of Repreſentatives, but 
may very aptly be uſed to denote Crowds of People, got 
together to make Acclamations. In fine, it is obſerved, 
that in all the forecited Paſlages, a forced meaning is given 
to the Term, Fideles, to make it ſignify the Repreſenta- 
tives of the Commons, ſince that Word is applicable to all 


(1) In the Annals of WVinchelcombe in the Cattonian 


Subjects in general as Well to the Body of the N 
of he Peophet Body of the Noble 
To come therefore to more direct p * 
of the Commons alledpe other Pag wag . Aber Are 
tend the meaning of theſe Terms is fixed to the — the Co — 
ſentati ves of the People, by the Word Procurntorer 3 ca 
Charter (1) dated 811, it is faid, Cenulph King f — a 
T yo for eel oy of the Monaſtery of Win. 
chelcomb, th great Hen of the Kine d:; * ©" 
curators, &c. al 4 Venn ine Dips, Fr. 
To this it is anfwered, That the dedicatic Church 
and Monaſtery was the only Buſineſs in — which 22 
purpoſe Cenulph had aſſembied à multitude of People and 
particularly ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their Birth or 
Offices. But ſuppoſing it to have been a real Wittena- 
Gemot, the Term, - Procuratorer, is too undeterminate to 
denote the Repreſentatives of the Commons, unleſs it be 
Joined with ſome other Word that fixes its ſigniſication 
To refute this ObjeCtion, - a Charter is produced b the 
other Side, where they maintain, The T 4 
n 3 14 erm YOCUY a- 
tores, muſt be underſtood of the Repreſentatives of the 
People. This Charter, granted by Kit Athelſtan (2 
concludes thus: Granted at the Royal Fill Ktwelore, in 15 
Preſence of the Biſhops, Abbots, Dukes, Earls, and Patria 
Procuratoribus: Now, ay they, who can theſe Patriæ 
Pracuratores be, but the Repreſentatives of the People ? 
But they who are of the contrary Opinton, ſay, this a 
only a bare conjecture, which can be of no force, unleſs 3 
* 3 in be common at that tithe, 
aftly, a Proof is alledged in Favour of the Co 
that ſeems to be —_ than any of the e —. go 
ſaid, there are now ſeveral Hamlets (3), that ſend Re. © mm, 
preſentatives to Parliament, which Right muſt have been 
received in the time of the Saxot Kings, when they were 
conſiderable Cities or Burroughs. Indeed, it is very im- 
probable this Privilege ſhould be granted them after they 
made fo deſpicable a figure in the Kingdom. 

To evade this Argument, it is replied, It cannot take 7% As 

place, unleſs it be proved that theſe Burroughs, now be- ; 
come Hamlets, were gone to decay before the Conqueſt. 
They add, that even this would not be ſufficient, be- 
cauſe very poſfibly they might have been rebuilt and de- 
ſtroyed again during the Civil Wars England was ſo often 
troubled with, after the Commons were in poſſeſſion of 
the right of ſending Repreſentatives to Parliament. 

To all theſe Arguments alledged in behalf of the Com- 
mons, it is added as a favourable Pretederit, that in all the 
other States in Europe, the People were ſummoned to 
the General Aﬀemblies. Though hitherts I have only 
related the Reaſons of both Patties, I can't help temarking 
upon this laſt, that it is ground lefsly alledged, without pre- 
tetiding howevet thereby to weaken the feſt. And this I 
ſhall plainly ſhow, at leaſt with regard to France, by the 
Authority of thres Writets, who are looked upon as 
thoroughly verſed in the cuftons of that Kingdom, 

The firſt is Mezerai, who diſcotirſing of this Subject, Vierer: 
ſays, „1 meet with three forts of Aſſemblies in thoſe £7 
« Pays; the Geral Courts of the Provitices ; the Champs 2 
« 4+ Mai, at which were preſent the Senzores and Ma- he vilith 
« jores Natu of the People; where military Affairs were ©"? 
« chiefly debated ; and the Conventus,” Colloguiay Par- 
<« iaments, where the Biſhops, Abbots, and other great 

„Men met to make Laws, and regulate matters relating 
& to the adminiſtration of Juſtice, the Civil Government, 
« and the Publick Revenues, &c. Theſe two laſt A(- 
&« ſemblies were confounded in one. In the Opini- 
on therefore of this Hiſtorlan, none but the great Men 
were Members of the Parlaments. But ſince it may be 

ected, that by the Srnitrer and Majorer Natu that aſ- 
ſiſted at the Champs de Mai, ate to be underſtbod the 
Repteſentatives of the People, let us ſee what Preſident 
Fauchet fays upon this head. | | | 

This ſearned Hiſtorian mentlons a certain Speech, Pacher, 
ſhown him as made by Boniſace Archbiſhop of Menz, —— 
where that Pfelate to] Pin, that the Gauls, ommium 14 4 
Ordinum, of all Orders and Degrees, had given him the 
Crown. This Speech, Jays the Author, is moſt cer- 

« tainly ſpurious, _ Firlk, becauſe the Francs never called 
<« theniftlves Gaul. Secondly and principally, becauſe 
« gf the Words mmm Ordinum ; for at that time there 
« was no talk either of Orders or Degrees, none but 
« Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Nobles having a goes in the 
« Fan, General Courts, or Parliaments, and the rls, 
“ Commiſfionets or Church-advocates, to report the Com- 

6 _ of the People of their reſpective Territories.” | 

aſquitr, the third Writer, whoſe Authority 1 would Page, 
alledge, expreſſes himſelf ſtill "more iy and Tully in e 
this matter. His Words are: Althobgh. ſome, who c. ). 


Reply for 


Comment, 


(2) To che Abbey of A3bington in 931, which Charter is entered in the great Regiſter that belonged to that Abbey, and is now in de Cotte 


Libr * 1 : 
( 3) Of which Sort are Gatton in Surry, and ſeveral Boroughs in Devonſhire and Corntvall, and other Counties. 


* 


2 


e pre- 


ook V. Diſſertation on the Government of the Anglo-Saxotis, T55 


te pretend to be woll vers d in the Hiſtoty of France be- Kings, I ſhall make one remark, which ought to be con 
« Jieve the, Aſſembly of the States-General is of a very ſidered before Judgment is given upon this diſpute. » And 
« Jong. ſtandings. nay found. the Liberties. of the People, that is, the Authotity of all theſe Charters is queſtioned, by 
upon it, yet is neither the one nor the other true. ſach as are molt verſed in the Zng/jh Hiſtory; The rea- 
« [am ſenſible, and ready to own, that formerly in Can, ſon they allalge for it, is, that in the time of the Anglo 
4 before the Conqueſt, of Julius Caſar, there were Ge- Saks, the ule of Charters was unknown in England. 
<« ral Aﬀſemblies, which were continued by him under When the King made a Grant to the Church, or to any 
«| pretence, familiar to the Roman, of leaving us in private Perſon, he 2 them in poſſeſſion by the delivery 
« noſſeflion. of our antient Rights and Liberties. But in of a 233 augh, or the like, Formerly, ſays In- 7, 
« all theſe Aſſemblies you'll find none of the common, gulphus, Paſiſſian of Lands was given ly bare Words with- ar dh þ 
« People, whom they looked upon as ſo; many; Cyphers. ant any Charters er other Writings. They only delivered ᷑1ł 
« [n like manner, you'll find, under the firſt; and ſecond the Bonet or Purchaſer, a Helmet, Sword, Horn, Cup, 
e Race. of our Kings, ſolema, Conventions, which, were ſometimes a Spur, Bow, Arrow, &c. From this Cuſtom 
« called Parliaments, the principal Sinew of our Mo- it is\inferred,, that the Charters alledged as granted by the 
« narchy. But to theſe were ſummoned only the Princes, Anglo; Saxon Kings, were all forg'd long after their Time, 
« Great Lords, Nobles and Dignified Churchmen. Now Bur as it may ſeem ftrange, there ſhould be now ſo many 
« in our Aﬀemblies- of the three Eſtates, not only the Charters: bearing date beſore there was any. ſuch thing in 
« common People have a place with the Clergy and No- uſe; a matter of Fact is advanc'd, which, if true, ſhows 
« pbilit y, but what is more, make the greateſt and beſt the reaſon of ſuch numbets being forged. Tis affirm'd, 
« Part, Whence it is then that within ſome Centuries William the Conqueror finding great part of the Crown 
« of Years the Commons have had a Right to fit im our Lands to be alienated, particularly to the Monaſteries, ſum- 
„ Conventi where are debated the, Affairs 8 moned the Abbots to appear at his Court, and produce 
the 8 the Nation in general: This is what I the Titles by which they held their Eſtates. Some, who 
« ſhall account for.” Then he. ſhows the Reaſons of the had nothing to plead. but long poſſeſſion, being diſpoſſeſſed, 
Common People, or Third E being firſt called to. becauſe the King would allow no Title good, but what was 
the Parliaments, and fixes the Otiginal of it to the in form, great numbers of Monks ſet about forging Char- 
time of Philry le Bel, who. began his Reign in 1285, ters, to which they gave all the appearance of. 'T ruth that 
Theſe are the Teſtimonies. of three very judicious. was poſſible. In this manner they deceived. that Prince, 
Writers, thoroughly, vers'd in the. Hiſtory of France. and his Norman Council, who were unacquainted with the 
So far therefore is the antient practice of France from Hiſtory, Language, and Cuſtoms of the Saxons. Some 
being a proof of the Antiquity ol the right of the produced their Charters in Latin, but theſe. were rejected, 
Commons of England, that it rather ſerves to weaken on account of the Improbability the Sam Kings ſhould 
the. ſame, | make uſe of a Language, little underſtood, and ſtill much 
bubu, Alter ſeeing; the Arguments made uſe of For ind A- leſs uſed in their Time, But whether this be true or not, 
this Diſpute, gain the Antiquity of the Commons Right to ſit in Par- *tis however certain, ſeveral of thoſe Charters, which are 
ament,. it is doubtleſs very ſurprizing that both Sides by ſome thought authentick, were ſorg d, and that long 
ſhould be forCg, to diſpute upon bare Conjectures, and the aſter their date. At leaſt it was very difficult to be con- 
meaning of certain Terms in the Tranſlations of Charters, vinc'd by good Arguments, that thoſe from whence the 
One would think, in a matter of this nature, each Side Teftimonics to decide the preſent queſtion, are taken, are 
ſhould produce more ſubſtantial Arguments. However this ſo antient as the time of the Angle- Saxons. 
be, the Reader may. now form his Judgment upon what From what has been faid, this appears to be a very in- 
has been ſaid, wherein I believe nothing — is omit- tricate Caſe, Neither is there any likelihood of its being 
ted, of what has. been alledged Pro and Con, tho” I have ever (et in a clearer light. Al all the antient Monu- 
done it very compentiouſly. | ments which might ſerve to. unfold the Difficulties were 
05-vatim But as the greateſt part of the Arguments uſed by both buried in the Ruins of the Monaſtexies, either before, or 
concerning Parties, are aka from the Charters cf the Anglo-Saxon after the Norman Conqueſt (1). | 


the Cbartert. 

(1) As there are no Saxin Monuments older than the Efabliſhment of Chriſlianity, and but little Light to be had from, thoſe that are after, recourſe 
muſt be had to Inference from thoſe few Truths that are known, in order to diſcover who were the Members of the Saxon Legiſlature, Now the moſt pro- 
bable Hyporbufis feemm to be this. Power reſults from and is the natural Conſequence of Property or Eſtates, and in all Places where Tyranny does not pre- 
vail, the Perſops who compaſe the Legiſlature, derive that Power from the Intereſt they have in ſome Lands, or elſe from ſome Diſtinction of Rank and 
Order, which diſcriminate the Members of a Society, As therefore our Saxon Anceſtors in their own Country, did all perſonally meet for the enacting 
Laws ; ſo after their coming into ag land all to whom the Land was apportioned perſona!'y afifted in the Saxon Parliaments, which were held at firſt, du- 
ring the Heptareby, in open Places capable of receiving all that had a Right to be there; becauſe there were no Minuro Freeholders in thoſe early Days, By 
the Feudal, Law all Land- holders were obliged to attend at the Fexda# Courts, and had a Right to give their Aſſent or Diſſent to any Laws or Oxders there 
propoſed : Whence we yet retain the Expreflion of the Convention of the Eflates. After the Unjon of the ſeven Kingdoms, when the Exerciſe of the Legiſla+ 
tive Powet in the Perfon of -xvery Individual became impractien ble by rexforr of their Remoteneſs and Number, ſome Change in the outward form was neceſ- 
ſary in order: to preftrve the Commonwealth an the ſame Principles it was at firſt eftabliſhed ; and as the whole Kingdom was divided into ſo mauy little Re- 

licks or Tythings, ſome Perſon out of every Tything or Burraugh came to the Witrena- Gemer, to take care of the Concerns of, the Society he belonged to: 
eſe were called Witen or Wiſemen, and were no other than the prefiding Judge or Gerefa of every Tything, who was r choſen, both in the Rural 
and Town Tythings. As therefore the Earle, Biſhops, and Abbots (who were the preſiding Judges ia the Communities both Tcclefiaſtical and Civil, that the 
People were originally divided into) wete undoubtedly Members of the Firtena-Gemer, fo it is reaſonable to think that the Virus (who were the prefiding 
Judges in the letfer Communities that were afterwards made) were ſa too, For it was but natural when every Individual could. not appear in Perſon, that the 

Tegates or Repreſentative of each Community ſhould be the Perſon, to whom they bad by their own free Choice given the Precedency amongſt themſelves. 
Hence it is plain that the Commons or Land- were evera Partof the Legiffatore ; becavfe though the Early perhaps might not be Eleftive or annual 
Officers, the Difolution.of the Hepearchy, as they were before, yet the Grawes of the Tythings, who. were EteCtive, being Members of the Saxon It. 
tena-Gemol, the Commons remained a conftituent Part of the Saxon Legiſlature, - Hence the Ceres (who were the ſame as our Farmers, only paying their 
Rent in Corn, Hay, Cc. inftead of Money) and alſo the Thaner (who had Lands N them by the King or great Men in recompence for their Service, 
ant ia lieu of Wages, and comſequently were no more than Purt of the Family of him they bad their Landy of were not Members of the F/ittena- Cent, ex- 
cæpt ſuch Thanes who held their bands of the Crown for their Service which relited to the Publick. (Ser py 150, 151- note 4. A Wirrena- Cent then was 
no athet thin an Aﬀembly of all the preſiding Judges of the Nation, Earls, Biſhops and Wites, or the annual Magiſtrates of the Tythings and Burroughs 
do repteſtnted all the Proprietors of Land in their reſpective Tythings, Thus Matters Qocd till N King William I, having aſſumed the regal 
State as his owh by Right, treated all that had oppoſed him as Rebels, and 1 444 them of their „ Giri the amongſt his own Confede- 
rates, who beld — of the Crown by a Service of a determined Number of Soldiers, in caſe of an Invaſion or a Rebellion, and they enſcoffed their own 
immediate Followers with ſome Portions of what was afligned to them under reſervation of ſuch Sexvixe. Theſe Lands were called "hy bak Fees, (each Fee 
way about twenty Poutids 4 Yea! then, which is equal to, four or five hundred Pounds now.] As the Normens were much inferior to the Exgliþ in Numbers, 
their Buſineſd was to ſecure all the Power they could in their own hands. Accordingly, over moſt of the Tythings was placed à Norman Chief, whoſe Power 
was to be the ſame. as the Saxon Gerefa, with this Difference, that it was to be Hereditary, Theſe Chiefs wert called Barons, and their Eſtates Baronics or 
Honours, The Conqueror to undermine the Power of the Saxon Earls, which be could not ſaſely defftoy, diſmembered the Barons Eſtates in a manner from 
the Counties, and made them recognize no Superior but the Crown. By which means there was no difference between an Earl and a Baron, but only in Ex- 
rent, the Power of both (which was exceeding great) being the fame over their Vaflals. As for the Burroughs they wete left in the ſame Condition xs in the 
Saxon Times, and governed by annual Magiſtrates of their own chuſing. The Conformity then between the Saen Wittena-Gemot and Norman Parliaments 
food thus: The Ecclefiafticks and Earls were the ſame in both; the Burroughs were repreſented in both by oP of their own chufing, who was ſtiled Burgeſs, 
inftead of Me, probably bechuſe the Magiftrate was not always choſen Repreſentative ; and as the Saxon ite or prefidin 7 of the Tythings, were 
Members of the Legiſlature, ſo were the Norman Chiefs or Barons, with this Difference only, that as the firſt had their Rig t by Election and for a Time, 
the others had theirs in Succeſſion. And as the Sexon M iat ſerved for their Tythings, ſo the Barony were intended by Law to ſerve for the Tenants of their 
Baronies, which is the Reaſon wh they were exempted ftom contributint to the Wages of the Knights of the Shire, Thus every Spot of Land was fill re- 

; for avevery. Part” was within ſome Tything in the Saxcs Time, fo in the Norman every Part of the whole Kingdom was within ſome Barony or 
Things continued upon this folid Foundation during the Reigns of William Rufus and Henry 1. But the z Who were ſo The Pagel. 
Princes, being divided in the Civil War betwixt fie. Maud and Henry Il, each Party treated thoſe of the other Side ay Rebels, which brought the Po 
fion of much Land to the contending Parties. And as each Side had experienced the Power of the Ba tons over their Vaſlals, and having belides many Friends 
to remunerate, they ſplit the Batonies into Ia lier Tenancies in Chief, who all held immediately of the Crown. Hence aroſe the Diſt inction of Fees of the 
, Feoffments and Fees of the New, and alſo of the greater and lefler Barons, By granting thus (mall Fees in the Reigns of Stephen, Henry Il, and King 
obn, Tenants in Capite or Barons, were ſo multiplied, that a very unequal Repreſentation of the Kingdom aroſe, theſe leſſer Barons having ap equal Shaze an 
e Legiſlature with the moſt Potent, This Grievance being grown to the greateſt Height, when King Jeb= was reduced to Reaſon, t ere Was a Clauſe in- 
ferted in his Magus Chartg, whereby all the greater Barons were to be ſeverally furnmoned to Parliament, and the leſſet in general, by which means theſe 
laſt were excluded from fitting in Parliament fingly and in Perſon z but however the being ſummoned in General, gave them a Right to do this 28 a Com au- 
nity, and by Repreſentation ; and as theſe leſſer Barons were co-ordinate in Rank, the Right of repreſenting them naturally devolved on ſuch of bar Vos bas 
the reſt eonferred it on. The Perſons fo choſen,: were called from the Tenure of their Lands, and from their repreſenting the ref; ive Counties for which t 
, — of the Shire. Theſe were to be choſen at the County Courts, where none but the immediate Tenants of the Crown (the leſſer Barons) cart, 
F . VI, all Free! bolders of forty Shillings” Ü a Right to Vote ar'the/ BleGtion of Kaight of thc 
re, Thus we find bath before and after the Conqueſt all Proprietors of Land had a Share in the Legiſlature, The Reader may fee theſe Things mare at 
large in St. Amand's Efſay on the Legiſlative Power, ee. n N 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND.” 

ſented to him by the Parliament, he (a th 

requires, rows. it is well known, 4 4 
no force, unleſs preceded 
Houſes. : 


The fame Reaſonings and Reflections occur wi | 
to the ſecond Queſtion, or the Impoſition of Tae 1. Reifes 


Vol. I. 
will and 
would be of 


III. De Authority of the WiT r EN A- by the Conſent of the two 


GrmorT, and the Affairs there de- 
bated. 


Taxe, 


the Saxon Kings ſeem in ſome Paſlages to levy T 
their own 2 we are to 3 Al ew 0 
after the previous Conſent of the Eftates, as we find u 

other Occaſions. 22 


I ſhall not inſiſt here on the third Queſtion, concern. 
ing the electing and depoſing of the oo becauſe I in- 


tend to treat of theſe Points under the Article of the Suc- 
ceſſion. 


2 RE is no treating this Subject with any clear- 
neſs, without examining three Queſtions, which are 
as warmly controverted as the former. 


I. In whom was lodged the Legiſlative Power? When 
ther in the King, in the great Council, or in both toge- 
ther ? ; 

! II. Whether the King had a Power to tax the Peo- 
| ple without the Conſent of the Wittena-Gemot ? 


| 
| i | 
| IV. The Authority of the WI TENA“ 
! 

Ag III. Whether the General Aſſembly had a Right to 


GEemMorT in Ecclefiaſtical Mutter:. 


EFORE the Anglo-Saxons embraced the Chriftian 
Religion, one of their fundamental Maxims (aſcribed 
alſo by Tacitus to the antient Germans) was, that all im- 
portant Affairs relating to the whole Nation, were brought 
to the General-Afembly, where they were debated in 
common, that they might be ſettled with the unanimous 
conſent of all that had a Right to vote. Tis no wonder 
therefore that Religious Affairs were regulated in the Mit- 
tena- Gemott, as I have elſewhere obſerved, ſince they are 
of the greateſt importance to Mankind. Accordingly, 
Edwin King of Northumberland, being deſirous, after his 
Converſion, to eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Religion in his Do- 
minions, did not undertake it till he had conſulted his 
Wiſe-men, that is, his Mittena · Gemot, as Bede relates it. 
The Maxim, that no Laws are binding but what the 
whole Nation has conſented to, has all along been looked 
upon in England as the Foundation of Liberty, and the 
Baſis of Government, | | 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs may be ranked in two Claſſes. 
Firſt, ſuch as relate to the Clergy alone, as making a di- 
ſtint Body from the Laity. Theſe were left, as 
now are, to the fole management of the Eccleſiaſticks, who 
held their Councils or Synods, where the Laity had no- 
thing to do, Secondly, ſuch as concerned the Body of the 
People, as Chriſtians. Theſe were regulated in the mixt 
Councils, conſiſting of the chief Men of the Clergy and 
the Nobility. Herein, the Rules of Equity were perſectly 
followed. It was not thought juſt to enaR civil Laws, 


elect and depoſe the Kings? | 


1. Is len They who moſt ſtretch the Prerogative Royal, pre- 
| 20a: ledged tend, the Legiſlative Power was wholly lodg'd in the King. 
i _ 2 In proof whereof, they urge the Terms made uſe of by 
0 the Saxon Kings in their Laws, by which they ſeem to 
Fi | declare themſelves the ſole Enactors, without giving room 
KY to believe the General Aſſembly had any hand in the mat- 
| ter. To this it is anſwered, Though there is no mention 
in theſe Laws of the Conſent of the great Council, it does 
not follow, that their Concurrence was not neceflary ; no 
more than it can be inferred at this day from our laying 
the Statutes of King Charles I, or of King Charles II, 
that theſe Statutes were enacted without the Conſent and 
Authority of Parliament, If we were literally to under-- 
ſtand all the Expreſſions uſed in ſpeaking of, and to the 
King, we ſhould doubtleſs aſcribe greater Power to him 
than he is actually inveſted with. But to give more di- 
rect Proofs, that the Authority of the Wittena-Gemot was 
neceſſary in -making new Laws, ſeveral Teſtimonies are 
produced, ſhewing that the Kings ated nothing in this 
reſpect without the Conſent of the Eftates. Among the 
many that are alledged, I ſhall only chufe a few, and 
inſert the ſubſtance of them. 

In the title of the t- Saxon Laws publiſhed by Ric 
Ina, it is ſaid, They were made with the Advice a 
Conſent of the Biſhops, Great Men, Earls, Wiſe-men, 
Seniors, and People of the whole Kingdom. 

Egbert ſays in one of his Charters ; J Egbert, King of the 
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Weſt-Saxons, with the Permiſſion and Conſent (1) of our whle that were obligatory to the as Members of the 
Nation, and unanimous . all the Great Men, &c. State, without their concurrence. On the other hand, it 
Ml But ſeeing it may be objected, that this is a Charter and was deemed unreaſonable, that the Clergy ſhould have a 
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not a Law, the teſtimony of King Alfred is alledged, 
who, in the Title of his Laws, ſpeaking as if he ated 
by his fole Authority, concludes with theſe Words; 7 
Alfred, King of the Weſt Saxons, fhewed theſe Laws to 
my Wije-men, and They ſaid, they all lik'd, or, were 
pleas d, they ſhould be obſer ved. 

At the end of Aibeſſlan's Laws we have theſe Words: 
All 4 ja, were confirmed and ordained by a General- 
Aſſembly, or Synod, held at Graetly, at which was preſent 

rchbiſhop Elfin, with all the great Men King Athelſtan 
could aſſemble. | 

The Title of ſome other Laws made by this King runs 
in this manner: Theſe are the Laws that were inſtituted 
by the Wiſe-men at Exeter. 

Much the ſame Expreſſion. is prefixed before the Laws 
of Edgar, and Ethelred II. 

In a Charter of Canute the Great, we have theſe Words : 
J Canute, King of the whole Iſland of Albion, and many 
other Nations, by the Advice and Decree of the Archbiſhops, 
Biſheps, Abbats, Earls, and all my ather faithful Subjects, 
have ordain'd, &c. This Authority is of the greater force, 
as Canute, aſcending the Throne by right of Conqueſt, 


would not probably have ſought the Cancurrence of the 


Eſtates, had he not found it cuſtomary ſo to do. 

In a word, it is pretended, if ſome of the Kings — 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, as would induce one to believe 
they acted by their ſole Authority in the Promulgation of 
the Laws, their Words are not to be taken in the literal 
| Senſe. The reaſon is, theſe Expreſſion are explained 

and limited by thoſe of ſome other Kings, who own'd, 
they acted in concert with the Wittena-Gemet. Now 
there is no likelihood, Sovereign Princes would ever ac- 
knowledge their Power to be limited, if it was not ſo in 
reality. If any one will inſiſt upon this ſort of Expręſſi- 
ons, which ſeem to imply that the Kings make Laws 
without the Conſent and Approbation of Parliament, it 
may by the ſame method be proved, that the King at this 
very day is inveſted with an abſolute Power in this re- 
ſpect. And indeed, in ſome certain Acta, which are pre- 


«>, 


2) To the Abbey of St. Edmundſoury, now in the O 


' tena-Gemot, or Repreſentative of the Nation. 


Aſſembly was not purely an Eccleſiaſtical 


65 Cum Licentia & Cenſenſe, ' Great Regiſter of Abi os, Leltve-mentioned. 3 
0 King's Remembrancer of the Exchequer, 


power of making Eccleſiaftical Laws that were binding to 
the Laity, as Chriſtians, without the Conſent of the Fit- 
Thus, in 
both theſe reſpects, the ſame Principles were followed, 
namely, that no Man was bound by any Laws, to which 
he had not given his Conſent, either by himſelf or bis Re- 
preſentative. Hence it is, that the #ittena-Gemots were 
for the moſt part mixt Aſſemblies, Where all important 


than in Temporals. 2 | 

To be convinc'd of this, we need only caſt an eye on 
the Laws of the Anglo-Saxons, where we find a perpetual 
mixture of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Matters. I fhall pro- 
duce a few inſtances, which ſeem to be inconteſtable. In 
the Year 673, a Council-was convened, where Theodore 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. preſided, and ten Canons of the 
ancient general Councils were aſſented to, as hath been re- 
lated in the Hiſtory of the Church of that time. But this 
nod; for be- 
ſides the Biſhops, all the Kings and great Men of England 
were preſent, as an Hiſtorian relates it. And therefore 
twas a mixt Council, a myce! Synod, a real Hittena-Gemot. 
We muſt take care not to be led into error by the Words 


Council or Synod, which at preſent denote an Aſſembly 


of Eccleſiaſticks; whereas in the time of the 4nglo-Saxons, 
theſe Terms were not underſtood in ſo limited a Senſe, but 
ſerved to expreſs all ſorts of great Aſſemblies. Whoever 
carefully examines the nature of . theſe antient Aſſemblies, 
which by Hiſtorians are called Councils, be will find, 
they were mixt Conventions ; fince they were ſubſcribed, 
approved, and aſſented to, by the Kings, Princes, and great 
Men there preſent. In the reign of Edward the Elder, an 
Aſſembly was held, where the Articles of a Treaty were 
ſettled between that Prince and Guthurm, to whom Alfred © 
had given Za/t- Anglia, a State Affair, if ever there was 
any, And yet, in this very Aſſembly were enacted ſe- 
veral Ecclefiaftical Laws, which in the Preamble are called 
Senatus Confulta, becauſe made by the Mitan, that is, by 


4 
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Affairs, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil, were treated, and 4 mix: 4/- 


that theſe Aſſemblies had no leſs Authority in Spirituals 9. 
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with theſe tit poſlates, | 
hich as tire in Orders, Of Inceſts, Of Fafts, &c. From 
whence it is manifeſt, theſe Political Aſſemblies made Laws 
concerning Religion. An Hiftorian ſays, King Athel/tan 
convened a Council, in which many Laws both Eccleſi- 
aftical and Civil were enacted : Conſequently this was not 
an Aſſembly of Churchmen, fince it was never pre 
the Clergy had a power to make Secular Laws. | | 
But this is not all. It is ſhewn by ſeveral inſtances, 
that the IVittena-Gemot elected and deprived the Biſhops, 
Wilfrid Biſhop of York, whom I have had frequent occaſion 
to mention, was elected by the two Kings of Northum- 
herland, and the General Council of that Kingdom, as 
the Author of his Life relates. Erkenwald Biſhop of Len- 
dom was elected with the Conſent of King Sebba and the 
Advice of all the People. Mulſtan was made Biſhop of 
IWercefter in Curid, that is, in the great — which 
was called the Court, or the King's Court. Iagulpbus, 
Abbot of Croyland ſpeaks in this manner of the Elections 
of the Biſhops and Abbots: For many Years, there was no 
Election abſolutely free and canonical : But all Eccleſiaſtical 
Dignities were conferred by the King's Court, according to 
their good pleaſure (1). | 
As the Hittena-Gemot was concerned in the Election, fo 
was it alſo in the Deprivation of Biſhops. Of which I 
ſhall give the following inſtances. Brithelm, Biſhop of 
Darchefter, being promoted to the See of Canterbury, Ed- 
gar, who had a mind Dunſtan ſhould be Archbiſhop, 
cauſed Brithelm to be ſent back to his former Biſhoprick. 
How this was done we are informed by Osbern the Monk, 
who wrote the Life of Dunſtan : Within a few days after 
Brithelm was made Archbiſhop, nat thinking himſelf fit for ſo 
great a Charge, he departed to the Church he had lately left, 
by the Cammand of the King and People, Another Hiſtorian 
relates this matter in the manner following: Edgar made 
Brithelm deſcend the ſame way he 10as raiſed : For a Council 
being convened for this very purpoſe, he objected ſeveral Articles 
again Brithelm, and by the Order and Conſent of his Ba- 
rons, ſent him back to the Cure of his former Church of Dor- 
cheſter. Brithelm therefore was both elected and deprived 
by the Authority of the Mittena Gemot. In the Reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was removed from his See by a Degree of the Vittena- Ge- 


that were putely political, there are 


mot, and Stigand being elected in his place, the papal pow- 


er could neither procure this Election to be annulled, as 
long as the Dominion of the Saxons laſted, nor prevent 
the Engliſh from acknowledging Stigand as lawful Arch- 
biſhop, tho' ſuſpended by the Pope. 

Theſe Inftances ſhow, the Wittena-Gemot, or Mycel-Sy- 
nod was an Eccleſiaſtical and Political Aſſembly at the 
ſame time, and that all Affairs relating to the Church and 
State were indifterently treated there. *T was not till long 
after, when the Papal Authority was grown to a great 
height, under the Narman and Angevin Kings, that the 
Clergy claimed the Privilege of debating apart all matters 
any ways relating to Religion, in Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies 
or Jynods. | | 

It is time now to ſpeak of the King in particular, his 
Prerogatives, Revenues, and Succeſſion to the Crown. 


_ Of the KING. 


Have already obſerved in another place, that the Saxon 
Government in Germany was Ariftecratical, and that 
y had only a General who commanded their Armies in 
time of War. The Saxon Leaders themſelves erected 
their ſeveral Conqueſts in Great- Britain into Kingdoms, 
and aſſumed the title of King. But with this new title, 
they were however conſidered at firft by their Subjects upon 
the ſame foot only with their Governors in Germany, 
whole power was far from being Deſpotical, Nevertheleſs, 
ſome pretend, the right of Conqueſt gave theſe firſt Kings 
an unlimited power, from whence it would follow, that 
the Privileges of the Engliſh Subjects were either Conceſſi- 
ons of the Kings, or Ufurpatins of the People. This 
Argument, drawn from the right of Conqueſt, might have 
ſome weight, if the Privileges of the Britons, who were 
ſubdued, was the point in ion. But the BuſineG in 
hand is the Privileges of the Saxons or Engliſh, who were 
themſelves the N and over whom Conqueſt gave 
no power to their Kings. I ſay, we are to conlider here 

Saxons only, fince there remained in the Country 
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(1) After which the Perſon 
may fee in the fame Author, 
(2) As the Earls i 


zx and Ea/t-Anglia, Among theſe 
Of the Puniſhment of 


A Diſſertation on the Government of the Anglo-Saxons. 


they became maſters of, but very few Brit:ns, who were 
looked upon but as ſo many Slaves. As therefore the An- 
glo-Saxons can't be ſaid to loſe their Rights by making 
Conqueſts, they are to be conſidered upon the ſame foot as 
in Germany, that is, as a free People under the conduct of 
a Head or Chief, whoſe power was limited by Law. 
There is no doubt, that in England, as in all other 
Kingdoms, the Royal Authority by degrees exceeded the 
Bounds at firſt preſcribed. But, the Hiſtory of the Anglo- 
Saxons being very imperſect, there is no giving a particular 
Account of this matter. I muſt therefore content my ſelf 
with ſhowing in general ſome of the chief Prerogatives 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon Kings during their Dominion, 
which laſted above 600 Years, without being able ſo much 
as to obſerve the alterations that may have been in this re- 
ſpect in fo long an Interval. 
One of the moſt conſiderable of the King's Pre 


ives 
was the Power of appointing the Earls, Viſcounts, Judges, 
and other Officers as well Civil as Military. Some how- 


ever aſſert, that the military Poſt of the Dukes or Holds 
of each County was conferred by the Shire-· Gemat. Very 
probably, it was in the King's power to change theſe 
Officers according to his pleaſure, of which we meet with 
ſeveral inſtances in Hiſtory, But after all; it can't be po- 
ſitively affirmed ; becauſe when ſuch an Officer is found 
to be turned out by the King, it does not neceſſarily fol- 
low, it was done without the Conſent or previous Sentence 
of the Wittena-Gemoet (a). 

Another great Prerogative of the Crown, was that the 
Laws made in the Mittena- Gemot were of no force without 
the Aſſent of the King, to whom was committed the Ex- 
ecutive Power. 

The King had alſo power to pardon Malefattors, But 
as Offences may be conſidered in a double view, namely, 
as they concern the publick, or as being prejudicial to ſome 
private Perſon, the King could only pardon them in the 
firſt reſpect. The King's pardon prevented not the offend- 
ed Party from demanding ſatisſaction for the wrongs he 
had received. I his ſatisſaction was called in Saxen, Wire- 
geld, that is, a Reparation, made to the injured party or 
his friends and relations. Hence doubtleſs came the Cuſ- 
tom in England at this day, of the Wife's or Son's appeal- 
ing in caſes, of Murders. For the ſame reaſon alſo this 
Clauſe is uſually inſerted in Pardons : Ita tamen ut flet recto 
in curid noſtra, ſi quis verſus eum loqui voluerit. 

The power of coining Money was another of the 
King's Prerogatives, which he could grant by Charter to 
whom he pleaſed, as we find ſeveral of the Saxon Kings 

red the ſame to the two Archbiſhops and others. 
But the King had not the power of enhancing or de- 
baſing the Coin. The Mirror of Juſtice recites it as 
an old Law, that the King could not change the Money, 
or make other Coin than of Silver, without the Conſent 
of all the Counties. 

It is uncertain, whether it was abſolutely in the Power 
of the Saxon Kings, to make War or Peace, without the 
Conſent of the Vittena- OGemot. It is true, indeed, the 
Power of making War was, as it is now, of little conſe- 
quence ; fince the King not being able to raiſe Money 
without the Conſent of the Eſtates, could not bear the 
refuſed to aſſiſt him. 


expence, if his Subjects But as for 


wy Peace, the caſe is quite different, ſince on a good 
or bad Fea 


de, depends the welfare of a whole Kingdom, 


as hath been too often experienc d. And therefore, theſe 
two Prerogatives, which are commonl 


joined together, 
widely differ in their Conſequences, It lies in the Peo- 
ple's Breaf to contribute to the Wars the King is pleaſed 
to undertake of his own accord, and, by refuſing their 
Concurrence, have it in their power to prevent the miſ- 
chieſs that an unjuſt or War may occaſion. 
But how ſhall they hinder the effects of a pernicious Peace, 
concluded without their Knowledge? 
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The King's Revenues were of three forts. The firſt Pe King's 


conſiſted in certain things, ſurniſhed him by the States, for 
the maintenance of his Houſhold, as Corn, Hay, Cattle, 
and the like, which were uſually paid in kind. The ſe- 
cond Branch was the produce of certain Demeſnes or 
Lands annexed to the Crown, and deſigned to ſerve for 
publick Uſes, it not being in the power of the King to 
grant any part of them, not even to the Church, with- 
out the Conſent of the Eſtates. Hence it is that we find 
the antient-Charters of the Saxon Kings to the Churches 
or Monaſteries, confirmed. by the principal Members of 
the General Aſſembly, who ſigned them in this man- 
ner. INM — have. ſubſcrib'd, confirm d, approv' d, corro- 
borated, or other the like Expreſſions. It cannot be doubted 


ſo clefted being firſt conſecrated, the King inveſted him with the Temporalities, by the Delivery Baculi and Aeli, as you 


with .. held their Earldoms of the Community and not bf the King, there is no doubt but they were both made and turned out 


Fes — as Lord or Head of the great Seignory of the Kin 


Ne. 8. Vor, I. 


the Great Council. But as a Body Politick cannot act it ſelf, when any 


Act is to be done, the Execution thereof 


mrurally 
gdom. And therefore when he is faid to make or put out an Earl, the Aſſent of the 
ways to be ſuppoſed. © For Feudal Earls (and all were ſointhoſe Days) could not be made without the Conſent of the Peers, 
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The HISTORY f BNGLAND:. . - 


but this Branch of the King's. Revenue was applied to pub- 
lick Uſes, when it is confidetedy that ſo late as the end 
of the XIVth Century, in the Reign. of Richard II, the 
Parliament order'd, that for the future the Revenues. of the 
King's Demeſnes ſhould go towards defraying the charge 
of the Wars he ſhould be engaged in. The third Branch 
conſiſted, as at this day, of certain Taxes or Impoſts, 
which were laid from time to time on the People up- 
on urgent occaſions, by the Authority of the Wittena- 
Gemot. | 

We don't find, during the Heptarchy, the Kings af- 
ſected any ſwelling Titles, as ſome did afterwards, T hey 
were all contented with the Title of King of their reſpec- 
tive Kingdoms; and the Prince who was elected Monarch 
did not imagine he had a Right to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
upon that account. Egbert himſelf, after acquiring the 
Sovereignty of the Seven Kingdoms, made no Alteration in 
his uſual Title of King of the Weſt-Saxons. Athelſtan 
was the firſt that ſtiled himſelf Imperator. Edmund was 
ſatisfied with, Rector & Gubernator Anglia. Edgar called 
himſelf, King of the whole Ifland of Albion. Canute the 
Great aſſumed the Title of King of Albion and many other 
Nations. Some affected a Greek Title, as Edgar, who 
ſtiled himſelf, Totius Anglia Baſileus. 

As for the Coronation of the Anglo-Saxm Kings, there 
was no time fixed for this Ceremony, either during the 
Heptarchy, or after the Union of the Seven Kingdoms. 
Each was crowned when he thought it moſt convenient. 
Before Egbert, the Kings of Kent were crowned by the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury : The Kings of Northumber- 
land, by the Archbiſhops of York ; and the reſt commonly 
by the Biſhop of their Capital. After Egbert united the 
Heptarchyy/ or at leaſt four of the Kingdoms into one, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury claimed the Privilege of 
crowning. the Kings ; but this pretenſion was founded 
only on 2 Cuſtom, which, tho* uſual, was not however 
neceſſary. And indeed we find, after the Union, ſeveral 
Kings were crowned by the Archbiſhops of York, or even 
by other Biſhops. Some ſay, Harold put the Crown on 
his own head himſelf. Sweyn, the firſt Daniſb King, was 
not crowned at all, and yet was owned for King. Edgar 
reigned ſeveral years in Waſſex before he was ſolemnly 
crowned. Edward the Confeſſor's Coronation was not per- 
formed till fix Months after he was proclaimed. This 
neglect is a clear Evidence this Ceremony was not then 
deemed abſolutely neceſſary. And therefore they who 
date the beginnings of the Reigns from the Coronation- 
days, only breed confuſion in Chronology, from a miſtaken 
nicety. - This way of reckoning is ſo much the more 
liable to Error, as there were ſeveral Kings who repeated 
the Solemnity of their Coronation ſeveral times; for in- 
ſtance, Cerdrc firſt K ing of Hex. This Ceremony was 
not at firft performed in a Church, but in the open Air. 
Thus it is expreſly ſaid by the Hiſtorians, that Achel- 
an, Edmund and Edred were - crowned in an open 
Place (1). N ' |; 

As for the Form of the Crown, it was not over- cu; 
rious, at leaſt it was not uniform, as may be ſeen from 
many Impreſſions of Heads of the Saxen Kings, given us 


by Camden and Spelman (2). Some have only a Diadem of 


Peark. Others 'a Coronet with ſix Rays or Points, with 


Flawer de Luces between, 'or Pearls upon them. Edward 


* the Confiſſor has an Imperial Crown. - This variety ſhows, 
that in England, as well as in other places, there was not 
then any ſettled Form for the Crowns, but that each 
Prince pleaſed his own fancy (3). 


The Succss810N to the GROW IV 
in the Time of the ANGL o- 
SAXONS. 
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HERE are three different Opinions upon this 

Subject, The firſt is, that the Crown was all along 
Hereditary, as well during the Heptarchy as afterwards. 
The ſecond, that the Crown was always EleQtive, and in 
the diſpoſal of the People; ſo that, although the Son ſuc- 
ceeded the Father, it was however by Election. The 
third, that the Crown was neither Hereditary nor Elec- 
tive, but the Kings had power to 'give it by Will to an 
one of their Sons or Relations, whom they thought molt 
worthy. But how confidently ſoever each aſſerts his O- 


Pinion, it is eaſily perceived that to eſtabliſh any one of 


1 Thom Impreſſions were taken from old Saxon Coins. 
3) Tyrrel looks upon it as Fiftion in them who will needs 


[5 They were crowned in the Market-Place of Magie upon Themete * - 


ſuch a Crown was kept among the 
babllity put on the Box wherein it was kept by 


Kings: Second, the Carolinians from Charles 


A 
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the thiee, is more difficult than to, combat the biber 2 


have it that Alfred was crowned with a Crown wrought' with Flewer ds Lucas, becauſe Te 
Regalia at Wefiminſter before our late Civil Wan. (Sce Note (9) p. 95.) The Inſcription; Mer , 
Monk ef wane Times A to oy £ 
_ (4) The Crown of France has been enjoyed by three Rayal Families: Firſt, | 
— rern Third, begun in Hab Caput, of which there have been thirty 


var 


This difficulty ariſes ſrom our imperſect Kno 

Hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxon, — Mer, —.— 

proceeding regularly themſelves in this matter. The Ar- 

guments uſed by each Party in defence of his own and 

againſt the Opinions of his Adverſaries, are us follow 
The firſt ſay, we need only run over the Hit, of 

the Heptarchy, to be convinced that in each of 3 GY of th 

Kingdoms, the Crown remained in the F amily of the firſt *'": He. 

Kings, as long as there were any Male Heirs in being; 57 

And that after the Union of the ſeven Kingdoms — 

was no alteration in this reſpect, the Race of Egbert fit- 

ting on the Throne down to Edward the Conſeſſor, Tis 

true indeed the Daniſh Kings are to be excepted: but 25 

they intruded themſelves by force of Arms, nothing can 

be inferred from thence againſt the Crown's Nia Re. 


_ 

hey who believe the Crown was Elective | 

their Opinion upon the ſame Hiſtory, by —— 18 

the Lineal Succeſſion from Father to Son was not always 

pee And indeed, they demonſtrate, by undeniable 

"roofs, that the King's Brother often ſucceeded before 

the King's Sons, and diſtant Branches of the Royal Fa- 

mily were preferred before the neareſt ; whence they con - 

clude, this was occaſioned. by the right of Election re- 

ſiding in the People. They further add, that although the 

Son ſucceeded the Father, ſometimes even for ſeveral Ge- 

nerations, it does not neceſſarily follow, that the Crown 

was Hereditary ; as the Imperial Crown of Germany can't 

be ſaid to be ſo, though it has now continued two hundred 

and fifty years in the Houſe of Auſtria. To ſupport their 

Opinion concerning the Right of Election, they alledge 

ſeveral Paſſages of the Hiſtorians, who, ſpeaking of the 

Kings that ſucceeded their Fathers, uſe this Expreflion, 

clectus oft in Regem, He was elected Ling. 
To this the others reply, That indeed upon certain 

occaſions, Fraud and Violence took place: But however, 

the Lineal Succeſſion, tho' broken for ſome time, preſerved 

its Rights, ſince quickly after we find things were reſtored 

to their former State. I think it needleſs to produce the 


A. fr 


Inſtances alledged by both Parties. Beſides their havi 
been related in the Hiſtory, the Reader may eaſily refreſh 
his Memory by caſting his Eye on the Genealogical Ta- 


bles of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, where the Order of the Suc- 
ceſſion is ſet down. As for the Expreſſion of the Hifto- 
rians, He was elected, they ſay, theſe Words are to be 
found only in Authors who wrote long after, and made 
uſe of them without conſidering the Conſequences, as not 
treating expreſly of this matter, Beſides, tis pretended, 
theſe Authors have not rightly tranſlated the original 
Terms in the Saxon Annals, Feng to Rice, Which properly 
fignify Regnum capeſſit, he took upon him the Kingdom. 

They who are of the third Opinion, alledge againſt the Ther be 
firſt, that the Crown was not therefore Hereditary, be- 2 
cauſe it continued long in one Family, as appears from the 9 12. 
example of the Houſe of feria. To the ſecond they 
object, that after proving the Crown not to be Hereditary, 
their Inference, that it was therefore Elective, is not juſt, 
for there is another way, which excluded the other two, 
namely, the Kings diſpos'd of the Crown as they thought 
fit, To confirm their Opinion, they alledge the example 
of France, where they pretend, the Kings, even as low 
down as ſome-of the ſecond Race (4), enjoyed the Privi- 
lege of diſpoſing of their Dominions, which occaſioned the 
ſo frequent diviſion of that Kingdom, For, fay they; had 
it been the eldeft Son's Right always to ſucceed his Father, 
'tis inconceivable that the younger Brothers ſhould fo 
frequently riſe in Arms to'compel their elder to ſhare the 
Kingdom with them, On the other hand, they obſerve, 
if the Crown of France had been Elective, tis not likely 
the French would have always elected as many Soverei 

as the former Kings had leſt Sons. From all which the) 
conclude, that the frequent Partitions during the firſt and 
ſecond Race, were ſolely owing to the teſtamentary diſpoſi- 
tion of the Kings, Agretable to this, is, 'whar Mezera: 
ſays, ſpeaking of Aribert King Dagebert's Brother, His 
words 'are * as Aribert was young, and the King his 
Father s had. left him no Part of the Kingdom in his 
Jill, it was to no purpoſe that Bernulph, bis Mither”s Bro- 
ther, endeuvourad to perſuade the Neuſtrians o rie in bis 
favour. This Cuſtom eftabliſhed among the French from 
the beginning of their Monarchy, as it is pretended to be 
proved, is doubtleſs a ſtrong Preſumption that the Anglt- 
Saxons did the like, ſeeing they lived at the fame time, 
and came, as well as the Francs, from Germany, in the ſame 


&c. being in all pro- 4 
greater Air of Antiquity to the Crown. * . 
by Pbaramond, and ended in Childeric III, one 
rovians, begun by meKbe. 


Century. But if it be objected there ate no Inſtances to 
be 2 then in England = like Partitions, in the Ring- 
doms of the Heptarchy, it is replied; there were ſome, tho 
not many; T he Kings of the Heptarchy, who were but 
petty Princes. in compariſon of the Kings of France, took 
care not to divide their Dominions, otherwiſe there would 
quickly bave been as many Sovereigns as Cities. However 
there were ſome that did ſo: For Inſtance, Pends King 
of Mercia, placed in his Life-time, his [eldeſt Son Peda 
on the Throne of Leicefer, having erected that City, and 
the adjoining Country into a Kingdom. Ethelred his Son 
and 3 gave his Brother Merowald part of 
his Dominions, with the Title of King of Hereford, 
which little Kingdom was left by Merawald, to his Bro- 
ther Mercelm, Ofſwy King of Northumberland, gave the 
Kingdom of Deira to Alfred his Natural Son, as Etbel- 
 wulph did the Kingdom Kent in his Life-time to Athel- 
an. For a farther Confirmation of this Opinion, Ethel- 
wulph's Will is produced, who diſpoſed of his Dominions 
in ſo abſolute a manner, that his four Sons were to ſuc- 
ceed one after another, whether the firſt had Children or 
not; which was accordingly done. "Theſe are the Argu- 
ments alledged in Proof. of the third Opinion; but they 
have not remained unanſwered. 


— their Father's Liſe- time, were properly but ſo many Vice- 
rte and they, who, contrary to the eſtabliſhed order, 
ſucceeded by virtue of a Wil, were admitted to the 
Throne by the Authority, or at leaſt, not without the 
Conſent of the Eſtates, which implies a Right of Election 
in the Subjects. | TY; 
Amtber But it is more difficult to anſwer the A drawn 
Pref in fa- from the Proceedings of Canute the Great, who, towards the 
wy the latter end of his Life, very carefully avoided every thing 
that might make the E lk apprehenſive of his intending 
to alter the form of Government. Tis well known, 
this Prince annulled bis Marriage Articles with Emma of 
Normandy, by making his Will, and appointing Harold 
his Succeſſor, inſtead of Hardicanute, who by the Mar- 
riage · Contract was Heir to the Crown, This ſeems to 
demonſtrate, the King was entirely free to chuſe his 
Succeſſor. It is true, after his death Diſputes aroſe ; but 
however that be, it appears at leaſt, this Prince thought he 
might diſpoſe of the Crown by Will. The fame thing 
may be ſaid of Edward the Confeſſer. Whether this Prince 
made a Will in favour of the Duke of Normandy, or de- 
ſigned it only, or even gave him but a bare verbal Pro- 
miſe, it may be inferred from thence, that he imagined he 
had a Right to ſettle the Succeſſion that way. 
| Theſe ate the Reaſons alledged to ſupport the three 
Opinions, in this important Inquiry. I call it important 
with regard to thoſe who really think it fo. For my 
part, I can hardly be perſuaded there is any occaſion to 
recur to the Cuſtams of the Ang/o-Saxons, to eſtabliſh thoſe 
that are to be followed at this day. | | 
The three It would not, perhaps, be impoſſible to form an Idea of 
Opiniss the Anglo-Saxon Government, with regard to the Suc- 
7; ceſſion, by . uniting the three foregoing Opinions. It 
ſeems to me that from all the reaſons alledged, it may 
be inferred in favour of the reſt, that the Crown was 
Hereditary in the Family of the Saxon Kings, as well 
during the Heptarchy, as after the Union of the Seven 
Kingdoms. 


In favour of the ſecond, it may be granted, 
that upon extraordinary occaſions, the 7/1ttena-Gemet, 
conſidering itſelf as Supreme Legiſlator, aſſumed an ab- 
ſolute Authority, and went beyond the. uſual Bounds. 
With the third it may be ſaid, the Kings had power of 
nominating their Succeſſor, provided, when they devia- 
ted from the common Practice, which was to prefer the 
next in Blood, they took care to have their Choice con- 
firmed by the Great Council of the Kingdom. This is 
the Reaſon why thoſe Kings who were not the next in 
Blood, never failed of making uſe of the Conſent of the 
Eſtates, thereby to rectiſy the Irregularity of their acceſ- 
fon to the Throne. This we ſee alſo in Aifred's Will, 


not de done without the Conſent and Aﬀent of che Eftates. 
_ © vernment into many Nin 


and Frame of Justice, Relig. Hel. p. 49- 
4 The Northern Nations neither incorpora 


The Francs | 
Particle A and Lead, which fignifies in Teutenich, 
ſuch az were not f. 
from the Victors. 


A Diſſertation o the Governinent of the Anglo-Saxoris 


It is ſaid firſt, thoſe Princes, who were crowned in 


at the end of his Life publiſhed by Spelmam (1). By 
uniting thus the three Opinions, the Rules for the Sue- 


(1) Ego Eliredus-—m—tttins Weft-Saxenie Nebilicatis Conſeulu periter & Aﬀenſs, Orcidoitalium Sunne Age, Sc. Whence it is manifeh, that t 
he was nominated in his Father's Will. to ſucceed his Brothers, yet he was elected er at leaſt, gonfirmed by the. Great Council in the P of 
Crown ſo bequeathed. to him by bis Father. And therefore it js plain, that though the King had the Power to diſpoſe of the Crown by 


gdoms, 
though we talk of the #eft-Saxomr-Law, Mercian- Law, and Dane-Latv, whereby 4 
** Uniformity in Subſtance, differing rather im their Mulcte than in their Canon z that h, in the.Quantuy of Flass and 


ting nor deſtroying the Inhabitants in their Cofque ge, divided the Land into three Parts j one they left to the 

oſſeſſort, the other two they took themſelves, Theſe Divifions are called by the Writers of thoſe Ages, Sortes Gothic, and Sortes Romans, in Italy. 
in the ſame manner in Gaul, What they took to themſelves wat termed Trin Salira, tbe reſt was called Aladium, from che negative 
linked by feuds! Tenures, who. only had a Share in the Legillatuge. So that Allodial Lands were 
to feudal Duties; yet before Tenants were opprefied, the Term Alledaiii ways Term of. Repyoach, as it diſcriminated the Vanquiſhed 
bough their Land was at firſt free from all Service, many Poſſeſſors for their bettet Security. gh 


130 
deſſion in the time of the Anglo-Saxms, will be found to 
be much the' ſame with thoſe at preſent, It is conteſt, the 
Crown is Hereditary, / But however, this prevents not 
the Parliament in extraordinary caſes, from claiming a 
Power to over-rule Cuſtom, and ſettle the Succeſſion on a 
more diſtant, in prejudice of a nearer Relation. Of this 
the Hiſtory of England ſince the Conqueſt affords many 
Inſtances and Precedents, without inſiſting on thoſe of our 
own Times. If it is objected, all do not allow the King 
and Parliament to have a right to ſuch a Power; it may be 
replied, till the contrary is determined by a lawful Au- 
thoxity, it is reaſonable to preſume this. Power is right- 
fully lodged in the Nation. According to theſe Princi- 
ples, they, who labour to prove the Crown was Elective 
in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, don't ſeem to do much 
in favour of the Parliament, which claims a Power to 
alter the Succe ſſion but on certain occaſions. On the 
other hand, they, who undertake to prove the Crown was 
Hereditary at that time, do no great prejudice to the Au- 
thority aflumeJ by this Auguſt Body 4h in extraordiny 
Caſes, In fine, as they who pretend to prove the 
Saxon Kings had an abſolute Power to diſpoſe of the 
Crown, probably do not mean that the preſent Kings have 
the ſame Power, they ſeem to me to debate a Queſtion of 
more Curioſity than Importance. 


Of the LAWS of the AN 1 o- 


SAXONS. L 4 


| 5; Nil adi the Heptarchy, there were no Laws Several forts 
| common to all the feven Kingdoms; but each had of Law:, 
its own in particular. It is very likely, however, theſe 
Laws were not very different, ſince the Inhabitants. of the 
ſeven Kingdoms had the ſame original. But there is no- 
thing certain in this matter. The firſt Laws, we have gde, l. 2 
any Knowledge of, are thoſe publiſhed by Erherbert King c. 3 
of Kent, about the time of the Converſion: of the Saxons, 
We have likewiſe Inas King of Naſer, and Offa's King 
of Mercia; and there is no doubt but ſome of the 
other Kings made Laws, though they are not tranſmitted 
to us. 

After the Union of the ſeven Kingdoms, Egberts Suc- 
ceſſors explained or extended the Laws already eſtabliſhed, 
or made new ones. The moſt famous are mp ond Lows of 
the Great, taken, as he himſelf fays, from the he Alfred 
could find, and particularly from ma's and Offs aboye- 
mentioned. Edgar, with fuch Additions and ndations 
as he thougt fit, cauſed the Laws of Aſfred to be ſtrictly 
obſerved. But it muſt be remembred, when England was 
divided into two Kingdoms, namely, Maſer and Mercia, 
each had their Laws apart, and Canute the Great cauſed 
thoſe that were introduced by the Danes into NVerthuntber- 
land and Eaft- Anglia, to be approved by the General Aſſem- 
bly. There were therefore in England three forts of 3 
Laws, the H. Saxons, Mercian, and Daniſh; till Edward © © 
the Comſaſſor united them all in one Body (2). As I pro- 
poſed only to give a general Notion of the Government of 
the Anglo-Saxons, my deſign is not to enter into.a particu- 
lar Account of all theſe Laws. I ſhall content my ſelf 
with relating ſome Circumſtances, which ſeem to me to 
merit the Curioſity of ſuch as are St to the Eugliſb 
Conſtitution, and are intelligible to all the World. 

The Laws were divided into Civil and Criminal. The 
firſt concerned the Lands or Eſtates, which were of two 
ſorts Bacland and Sacland. Bacland was much of the 
ſame Nature with the Lands we call Alladia (3). It 
was Free and Hereditary, and might be alienated by the 
Owner, though he held in Fee of a ſuperior Lord. This 
is properly What is elſewbere called, Feudum honoratum. 
This fort of Land was poſſeſſed by the Nobles and moſt 
confiderable among the People. Socland was poſſeſſed by 
the Ceorles, and held. of the Lord by payment of a cer- 


of Edgar, 


tain annual Rent, and performance of certain perſonal Set- 


vices? This fort of Land is the ſame with what is called 


» yet it could 


nage z fo that the breaking of 


(2) See what Biſhop. Nicholſon ſays of this threefold Diſtinction of the Laws in p. fab. Note (3). To whe pero edged here the Opinion of . 
** Our Saxons, though divided into many Kingdoms, yet were they all one in Effect, in Manners, Laws, and Lang | * 
or the re · uniting of their Kingdoms into a Megarchy, wrought little cr no Chazige amcog them touching Laws. For 


ſeveral Parts of Zagland were governed, yet they all held an 


ve their Alledial Lands to the Chiefs of 
and Sub- 


— to take them back under feuda! Tenures. Others, without diveiting thomſelves et all of their ant lent Polſeſhon, 1 themſelyes under ſuch 
 Supertors, and then came in uſe the Phraſe tenere in Allodio, frequent enough in our Doomſday Book, and in foreign Writers; All Protection | 
Jeftion war ſuppoſed then to be founded on Teaure, 80 dnard, F. 86% ũ data nr A | 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


u Rural Fief, I don't think it neceſſary to enquire here in- 
to the original of Fees, which would lead me too far, and. 
beſides would contain nothing peculiar to England. I ſhall 
only ſay, in Selden's opinion, Fees derive their origin from 
the North, and from thence paſſed into Germany, Italy, 
France, Spain, England, where the northern Nations ſet- 
tled. It would alſo be too long a Digreſſion from my 
purpoſe, to recite all the Laws concerning the poſſeſſion 
of the two ſorts of Lands before-mentioned, / eſpecially as 
theſe things are underſtood by few People. I is ſufficient 
to have given a general Idea of them, and therefore [ 
ſhall proceed to what is much more intelligible, the Cri- 
minal Laws. | 


The Criminal By the regulations of Alfred the Great, all Perſons accu- 
La 


Meaning of 
the Word 
Pier. 


Means of 
dijcovering 
4 Tr ut 5. 


By Oath. 


Ordeal 
Tryals. 


ſed of any Crime were to be tried by their Peers. T his 
Privilege which the Engl have preſerved to this day, is 
one of the greateſt a Nation can enjoy. It ſcreens the 
ſmall from the Oppreſſion of the great, and from the Ca- 
price or Paſſion of the King himſelf, of which there have 
been ſeveral Inſtances in England, But as the Term Peers 
may not be rightly underſtood by many Readers, it will be 
proper briefly to explain the meaning of the Word, It is 
to be obſerved, that in England there are but two Degrees 
or Orders of Men, namely, the Peers of the Realm, and 
the Commons, Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, Ba- 
rons, Archbiſhops and Biſhops, are Peers of the Realm, 
and Peers among themſelves ; inſomuch that the loweſt of 
the Barons is the Peer of the higheſt Duke. All the reſt 
of the People are ranked with the Commons. So that in 
this reſpect, the meaneſt Artificer is Peer of all below the 
rank of a Baron. When therefore it is ſaid, every one is tried 
by his Peers ; the meaning is, the Peers of the Realm are 
judged by thoſe of their own Order, that is, by the other 
Lords who, like them, are Peers of the Realm. In the 
ſame manner, one of the Commonalty is tried by ſuch as 
are of the order of the Commons, who, in this reſpect, are 
his Peers or Equals, how much ſoever they may differ with 
regard to Birth or Fortune. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the Peers of the Realm and the Commons ; 
every Peer of the Realm has a right to vote at the Tryal 
of another Peer, whereas the Commons are tried but by 
twelve Perſons of their Order, whoſe Verdict concerns on- 
ly Fact. Theſe twelve Perſons, after hearing the pub- 
lick Examination of the Witneſſes for and againſt the 
A . only bring him in Guilty or not Guilty 
of the Crime laid to his Charge; after which, the Judge 
condemns or acquits him according to Law. Such is the 
Privilege enjoyed by the Engliſh ever ſince the Time of 
King Alfred. And perhaps this Prince only revived and 
or a Cuſtom eſtabliſhed by the Saxons Time out of 

ind (1). 

When the Crime was not clearly proved, or ſufficient 
Evidence found to condemn or acquit the Accuſed, two 
Methods were uſed, by which, it was thought, the Truth 
might be diſcovered. The firſt was the Oath of the 
Party accuſed, to purge himſelf of the Crime he was 
charged with. But his ſingle Oath was not ſufficient : 
He was to bring with him a certain Number of Perſons 
who were [and til] are] called Compurgaters, who alſo 
ſwore to his Innocence. 

The ſecond Method was by Ordeal (2), that is, Trial 
by Fire or Water. The Trial by Fire was performed 
two ways. The Perſon accuſed held in his Hand a red- 
hot piece of Iron of one, two, or three Pounds weight, 
according to his Crime, or according to the Evidence 
againſt him ; or elſe he was made to walk barefoot and 
blindfold over nine red-hot Pow-ſhares placed at a ſtated 
diſtance. If he had the good fortune to come off unhurt, 
he was declared Innocent: But in caſe he was burnt, he 
was pronounced Guilty. Perſons of Quality were tried by 
Fire-Ordeal, of which Emma, Mother to Edward the Con- 
feſfor, is an Inſtance. Trey Mater- Ordeal was made 
either by cold or ſcalding Water. Peaſants and Slaves 
were put upon this Trial. In the Trial by cold Water, 
the Party ſuſpected had his Hands and Feet tied together, 
and fo was thrown into a Pond or River, If he ſunk, he 


Vol. 1 
was adjudged Innocent; but if be floated on the 8. 
the Water, he was declared Guilty (3). Whew! — 7 
Water was the Teſt, the Perſon accuſed was * ing 
his Arm into it as far as the Wriſt, and fanatic —5 
the Elbow. The Trial by cold Water was introduce} — 
Lewis le Debonnaire, and by Pope 


Eugenins IT, i 
an Oath, which was but too often n — 


ilty Perſons perjuring themſelves; and ; 
ms.) their Example, : the Engliſh fol- 
The third way of Trial was by ſingle Co | 
the Evidences of the Accufation — N Single Com. 
cory was allowed to vindicate his Innocence by chal 
ing his Accuſer to ſingle Combat. If a Woman was ac. 
cuſed, ſhe bad the Privilege of ſubſtituting one in het 
room, who was called her Champion. This Cuſtom was 
not introduced into England till towards the End of the 
Empire of the Saxons But it continued a long time in 
being. | 
A fourth way of Trial was iving the P . 
ſpeed a bit of Bread of G Dae — 128 
abundance of Ceremonies. If he was guilty, it was be- 
lieved the Bread or the Cheeſe would ſtick in his Throat 
and choak him; but if innocent, he would readily ſwal- 
low it. Part of the Imprecations uſed upon delivering him 
the Bread, (aſter receiving the Communion) was as fol- 
lows : May this Bread [or this Cheeſe] which is given bim 
in order to bring = Truth f 155 flick in his Throat and 
d no Paſſage if he is guilty (5). But if innocent of t 
rims A, p- 2 may he eaſily 1 this Br : 
[or this Cheeſe] conſecrated in thy Name, to the end all may 
know, &c, This way of Trial was evidently in Imita- 
tion of the Mater: of Fealouſy among the Jeu. They wuns. 
who ſorged the Circumſtances of Earl Goedwin's death, a * 
related in the reign of King Edward, had probably an 
eye to this Cuſtom. This conſecrated Bread or Cheeſe 
was called Corſned, from the word Snide or Sniden, which 
ſignifies to cut @ bit off, and Corſe, that is, to curſe, be- 
cauſe twas believed it brought a Curſe on the guilty Per- 
ſon. The Church not only approved of all theſe ways of 
Trial, but preſcribed the Ceremonies and Form of Prayers 
to be uſed on theſe occaſions, and even conſented that the 
Biſhops and Prieſts ſhould officiate. There is a Law of 
Canute the Great concerning the Corſned; to this effect: 
If a Man 1 Murder, or of baving any hand in 
it, let him clear himſelf to the Relations and Friends of the 
murdered Perſon, and, if neceſſary, let him be put to the Trial 
of the Corſned. It is very wonderful, the Saxons and 
other Nations, among whom theſe Trials were common, 
could for ſo long together fancy they were infallible ways 
of diſcovering the Truth, On the contrary, one would 
think the numberleſs Experiments, they muſt needs have 
had of their uncertainty, ſhould have opened their Eyes 
and made them ſee their Error. "ys 
When the Charge was fully proved, the Law ordained 
ſeveral ſorts of Puniſhments, according to the Quality of 
the Offence: The greateſt part whereof conſiſted in 
Fines, which the guilty Perſon was condemned to pay to 
the injured Party, to the King, to the Earl or to his Lord. 
There were ſome Crimes however, that were looked 
upon as Capital, and puniſhed with Death. Such were 9;., 
Treaſon againſt the King, or Lord, wilful Murder and 
Theft. Though Treaſon was Death by the Law, yet 
the guilty Perſon had the Liberty of redeeming his Life 
by paying the Valuation of the King's or Lord's Head: 
I ſhall explain this hereafter, . Coining of Money was ce. 
not originally a Capital Crime; but the Conſequences 
made the Penalty very great. The firſt Law that made 
it Death was in the Reign of Ethelred II, though it was 
left in the King's Power to commute the Puniſhment for 
a Fine. As for Murder, the Laws diſtinguiſhed killing 
a Man in a ſudden and unforeſeen Quarrel, ſrom wilful . 
and premeditated Murder. The Puniſhment of the Jaughter. 
former was only pecuniary, the latter was Death. I his 
Diſtinction Rill ſubſiſts in the Laws of England, where 
the firſt is called, Manſlaughter, and- the other, Murder. 
Theft or Robbery was not till after ſome time puniſh- 2%. 


(1) Sir William Temple ſays, Traces are not wanting of this Cuſtom, from the very Inſtitutions of Odin, the firſt Leader of the Afatick Geths or C. into | 


| Europe, and Founder ot that mighty Kingdom round the Baltick Sea, from whence all the Gerbick Governments in theſe North-Weſt Parts of the World were 


derived, This is the Reaſon that it is known to have been as antient in Sweden as any Records, or Traditions of that Kingdom, and ſtill remains in ſome 


(2 


without any Diſtinction. 1 
(J) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Sirking was a Sign of Guilt, and Swimming of Innocence, The Cuſtom among the Country- People of trying Witches, by 


throwing them into the Water with 


© lemnity, and were always managed by the Clergy. The Perſon accuſed was f of 
receive the Sacrament. After the Charge was legally brought in, the Perion impeach'd was to ſpend three Days in Faſting and Prayer. At the Day 

| Trial, which in the Fire Ordeal was made in the Church, the Prieſt in his Habit took up the Iron which lay before the Altar, and repeating the Hyma 
of the Three Children, put it into the Fire: Then ufing ſome Forms of Benedi#ion over the Fire and Iron, he ſprinkled the Iron with Holy Water, and a 
made the Sign of the Croſs in the Name of the Trinity : Which done, the Party accuſed paſſed through the Teſt, The Ceremony of the Scaiding Water- 

Ordeal was much the fame, But when the Trial was by Cold Water, the three Days Faſt and other Circumſtances being premiſed, the Perſon ſuſpe&ed dran 

a Draught of Holy Mater, to which the Prieſt added an Imprecation, in caſe he was Guilty : Then the Water into which he was to be thrown, had @ fort 
of exorcifing Form of Prayers ſaid over it: All theſe ways of Trial continued long after the Conqueſt, The first poblick Diſcountenance trom the State was 


in the third Year of Henry III. 
(9 He was to take an Ounce of either faſtin 


5) The Imprecations go on thus: May bis Face turn pale, bis Limbs be convulſed, and an berrible Alteration appear in bis whole Body, 


r Thumbs and Toes ticd together, is 


© Provinces. The Normans introduced the Terms of Jury and Verdict as well as many other Law-Terms ; but the Trials by Twelve Men are expreſſy mention d 
in x 2b and Etbelred the Firſt's Laws, . 


Somner in his Glzſary derives this Word Or, a Privative, and Dal, that is, Diſlinction or Difference, as much as to fay, an impartial Judgment, 


chaps a Relict of Water Ordeal. Theſe Trials were made with great So- _ 
2 ſwear to his Innocence, and ſometimes, eſpecially if in Orders, t0 


able 


ok v. A Diſſertation an #he Government of the Anglo-8axotis 


ſeath, and even the firſt Laws that made it-ſo 
able i dene ct to redeetn his Head with a ſum or 
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Nation, how fainous ſoever for Bravery, that bas not 
experienced the like turns of Fortune ? — the Saxen, 
a Man without was looked upon with the . ut- 


BY ; 
2. Fines, 


All other Offences were puniſhed only by Mulcts or 
ill the Reign of Canute the Great, who ordered in 
the caſe. of Adultery, that a Woman ſhould have her 
Noſe and Ears cut off, and the Man be baniſhed the 
Realm, Theſe Fines were not left to the Will, of the 
udge, but were ſettled by Law, according to the Qua- 
, of the injured Party, from the King to the Peaſant ; 
ty yur 
and with regard to the Malefactors, from the Ealdorman 
to the Slave. Upon ſome certain occaſions, who had 
incurred the Penalty of Death, might buy off their Pu- 
niſhment by giving the King part of their Eftates, But 
this ſeldom happened, except where the Quality, or Power 
of the guilty Party, rendered the execution of the Laws 
difficult or dangerous, We have a remarkable inſtance of 
this in the Trial of Earl Goodwin in the Reign of Ed- 
werd the Confeſſar. This Lord, as was faid in the Life of 
King Edward, entering the Thames with a Fleet, the 
King was forced to reſtore him to his Honours, But 
having been baniſhed by the M itiena · Gemot, be was to be 
recalled by the ſame Authority, It was neceſſary there- 
fore to uſe ſome Formality, which ſhould ſcreen him 
from all future enquiry z and the method taken was this. 
The Earl being come to London, where the Council 
was aſſembled, the King himſelf turned his Accufer, and 
ſaid, Thou Traitor Goodwin, I charge thee with 
« the death of Alfred my Brother, whom thou haſt trai- 
<« terouſly murdered,” * My Lord (anſwered the Earl) 
« ſaving the Reverence I owe you, I have neither mur- 
« dered, nor betrayed your Brother, and am ready to re- 
«« fer myſelf to the Judgment of your Court.” Upon 
which the Witneſſes were produced and examined, and 
then Leofric Duke of Mercia ſpoke thus : © It feems evi- 
« dent to me that Prince Alfred was put to death by the 
« Advice of Earl Goodwin. But as he is one of the great- 
c eft Lords in the Kingdom, it is my opinion, that twelve 
« of us Earls, who are his Relations and Friends, ſhould 
« take as much Gold as we can carry in our hands, and 
« humbly preſenting it to the King, ſupplicate for his 
« Pardon and Reſtoration to his Honours, upon his taking 
<« the Oath of Allegiance.”, IT his being agreed to, twelve 
of the Lords offered a certain ſum to the King, which he 
accepting, pardoned the Earl. But this whole Proceeding 
was all a Farce. Goodwin knew before-hand how mat- 
ters would go, otherwiſe he would never have ventured to 
ſtand a Trial. 

Before I conclude this Head, it will be proper to remark, 
that ſeveral, upon reading the Saxon Laws, prepoſterouſty 
imagine, the Murder, as well of the King, as of any 
other Subject, was puniſhable only by Fine. But this mi- 
{take proceeds purely from not attending to the fore-men- 
tioned diſtinction between wilful Murder and Manſlaughter, 
Of this laſt, we are to underſtand Athe/fan's Law (i), 
which ſettles the Fines to be paid for the killing any Per- 
ſon ſrom the King to the Slave. 


moſt Contempt. This high Conceit of martial Valour 


was the cauſe of their being very hardly reconciled after x 


quarrel. Every one dreading the name of Coward, ſhould 


he make the firſt advances, the rrel was tuated 
from Father to Son, and very a ended — the 
Extinction of one of the Families (2). It is eaſy to ima- 
gine, that people of this Temper, accuſtomed from their 
Childhood to fear neither Blows nor Wounds, and con- 
tinually encouraged by the examples of their Relations and 
Friends, encountered Dangers with great reſolution, Ac- 


cordingly there never was any Nation that looked death in 
the face with greater Intrepidity than the Sent. And 
2 ebay knows this is the Character of the Engliſh at 
this very day, 

The Saxons were addicted to Religion, even 
before they had the happineſs of becoming Chriſtians. 
When they ſettled in Great-Britain, they were not only 
Idolaters, ut of all the Heathens were the moſt attached 
to the Service of their Gods; even to the ſacrificing of the 
Prifoners of War on their Altars. As ſoon as they embraced 
the Goſpel, the ſame Inclination cauſed them to receive 
and practiſe, with equal zeal, the Duties of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and whatever the Monks, their firſt Teachers, 
were pleaſed to inculcate upon them. It was their un- 
happineſs not to come to the Knowledge of God, *cill 


the Monks began by degrees to disfigure Religion by ſu- 
rſtitious — As che 2 en o no 


rning and conſequently incomplete Judges of hat they - 
were taught, they entirely gaye themſelves up to the ma- 
nagement of their Guides. Hence their great zeal in 


founding and endowing Monaſteries. They were made to 
believe, that enriching the Monks was the main of, Re- 


ligion, or at leaſt would ſupply all defect. This is alſo 


the reaſon that in the two firſt Centurics aſter their, Con- 
verfion we 1 ſo many Saints of diſtingu#ſhed 
Birth and Fortune. Indeed, fince a- Saintſhip might be 
purchaſed by liberal BenefaQtions to the Monaſteries, it was 
an eaſy way for the Rich and the Powerful to attain it. 
But although they were attached to many unneceſſary 
things, yet even in that may be ſeen their Biaſs to Religion. 
This natural Inclination, no doubt, was the reaſon ſo many 
of their Kings voluntarily exchanged their worldly Gran- 
deur for a Cloiſter. They who are acquainted with the 
Temper'of the Angi at this day, will readily own, no 
Nation can produce more Inftances of fervent and ſolid 
Piety. My long abode in England makes me affirm this 
the more boldly. Indeed, God has permitted Libertinifm 
in point of Religion to make ſome progreſs there of late 
Years. But it would be very unjuſt to judge of a whole 
Nation by a few that are i wich it, and of whom 
one ſingle Perſon makes more noiſe in the world by his 
pernicious Maxims, than many thouſands of pious and 
ſincere Chriſtians. Ve of 


The Anglo-Saxons were ſo little accuſtomed to Swearing Common 


and Blaſpheming, which are grown fo common now-a- 


ſevearing net 


| days in Converlatiory that umong all thei Laws than b A . 
not one againft this Vice. This cannot be ſaid to be ow- Saxons. 
The Cuſtoms and Manners of the ing wo the negligence of the E be, finer we Ein 
| thoſe very Laws great ties laid upon ſuch a8 vi 
ANGLO-SAXONs. | the Sabbath, ora Faſt "6 
Drunkenneſ was their reigning Vice. They were uſed 6 ,, 
T HE Anglo-Saxons „ Sn To | to drink out of large Cups, and take great Draughts, till Drunkenne/e, 
their own Country's Virtues and Vices, and tranſ- Fagur, willing to reform this Abuſe, ordered certain gra 1Lor 
mitted them to their Poſterity. - Their Valour, to which Marks to be made in their Cups at fuch a height, above F 
they were indebted for their Conqueſts, as well in England which they were forbid to fill under fuch a Penalty. But 
as Germany, was what they valued themfelves'moſt upon. this Regulation was not long in ſoroe. 


They were bred up to Arms from their Lafancy, and War 
may be ſaid to be their only Profeflion. They came to 
their General Aſſemblies armed ; and ſhewed their Appro- 
bation of what was by ſtriking their Javelins one 
I another. Lheir uſual Arms were the Sword, 

ub, Battle-Ax, or Bill, and Javelin. As they had no 
Bows and Arrows, their Battles were the more bloody. 
After darting their Javelins,. they came to cloſe Fight, 
where their dexterity in handling their Arms, gave them 
a great advantage. Indeed, towards the end of their 
Empire, they were frequently worſted by the Danes, and 
at length vanquiſhed by the Normans. 


was valued at thirty thouſand ö 
the ſame as their 7 


it is evident, that a 
was valued at two hundred fixty-ſeven, but if he was forichas to 
is thus calculated by Mr. Camden ; a Peuinga, three of our Pence, «A Shi 
our Pounds ; Manca, 
(2) Thefs are what we 
Man killed a 
Law, 


Ne, IX. Vor. I. 


Thrimſa's (that is, in our Money, three hundred and Pounds, each Tbriraſa being ſup | 

; eninga or Sceat) half of which was to be paid to his coed Py half to the State. An p Fre. ap or Prince's was valued at fifteen 
thouſand Thrimſa's : A Biſhop's and Ealdorman's, at eight thoaſand : A General's, at four thouſand : A Spiritual and Temporal Thane's, at two thouſand : 
(ain was far from being the fame wird a Baron, whoſe Valuarion would have been at leaſt as much as a Biſhop's) the Cezrlc's 


— or Marca, twelve of our Pence. Mam of Gold, 


Feud:, that is, Quarrels which end not but in Death, 
and gives a ſtrange Licenſe for Men to take Satisfaction on their Enemies, even withou 


Although the -Zngijh in general, before the Norman 23, Sciencen 


Conqueſt, were not very famous - for At is not 
to be aſcribed to their want of Genius, but rather to their 
Education, which was entirely turned to Arms, Beſides, 
the time of the Dominion of the Saxons, eſpecliall after 
the Union of the Seven Kingdoms, was not a time wherein 
the Sciences greatly flouriſhed. 

I have but two Obſervations more to make on the Cu- 


They reckoned 


ſtoms of the Anglo-Saxoms, The firſt is, they reckoned 7ime 4 


the time by Nights, 


Engliſh ons. For inſtance, inſtead of two Weeks 


ut where is the they fay a Fortnight, or fourteen Nights. Mexzera: ob- 


(1) In this Law we have the Valuation of Men's Heads of all Orders and Degrees. This Valuation was called in Saxon, Wiregild, The King's Head 
worth about our three Pence, 


five Hides of Land, at two thouſand, the ſame as a Thane's. The Saxon Money 
forty eight Shillings, or three of 


three Peninga's, or fifteen Pence; a Pound 
Paninga's, or ſeven Shillings and Six - pence. 


d King Edmund 


1 


he thirty eighth Law of Alfred is concerning theſe deadly Feuds, 
t the Preſence of any Officer, Nay, fo far did they proceed, that if one 
» his Kindred revenged his Death upon any of the Murderer's Relations (as they do among the 2 | 


ordered by a 
that the Murderer alone ſhould bear the deadly Feud or Enmity of the Kindred of the Party lain. 


ſerves 


which is ftill obſervable in ſome Nigbti. 
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ſerves the ſame thing of the antient Francs, This, with 


ſeveral other; Cuſtom common to the Francs and Saxons, 


The Saxon 
Dikes, 


The ſeveral 
Dialetts of 
the Anglo- 

Saxon Lan- 


vage. 


is a ſttong Preſumption, theſe two Nations had the ſame 
Original, as Sir William Temple aſſerts in his Iutrodutiion” 
to the Hiſtory of England. Sr bin ö 

My ſecond Obſervation is, that the Anglo-Saxons were 
wont to ſeparate their Lands by large and deep Ditches. 
This was not only practiſed by private Perſons ; but the 
Kings themſelves took care to raiſe Ramparts with large 
Ditches on the Frontiers of their Dominions, to part them 
from the neighbouring States, when there was no Moun- 
tains or Rivers to ſerve for Boundaries. Offa's Dike made 
to divide Mercia from Wales, was twenty-tour miles long. 
There was another between the Thames arid the Severn, 
ſeparating Mercia from Weſſex, It was called Moden 
Dike, but contracted now into Hanſditch, Mercia and 
Eaft- Anglia were parted by a like Ditch. Aterwards, 
the -Eaft- Angles making Conqueſts upon the AMercians, 
made another Ditch ſeven Miles further into the con- 

uered Country. The firſt was called, but for what rea- 
fon I know not, the Devil's Die, and the other the Se- 
ven Mile Dike, They bad this cuſtom from the antient 
Saxons, who practiſed -the ſame thing in Germany, We 
are inſormed by ſome Hiſtorians, that the Saxons of, SIe. 
wick threw up a large Rampart from Sea to Sea, to defend 
themſelves againſt the Incurſions of the Danes, who were 
in poſſeſſion of the Cimbrick, Cherſoneſus or Futland. 
Pepin King of France was long prevented from entring 
Saxony, by one of theſe Ramparts, and it was with great 
difficulty that he made his way over it at laſt, 


The Language of the ANGL 0- 
DAXONS. 
5 þ O fay in general, the Anglo-Saxons ſpoke Engliſh 
or Saxon, would not be ſhewing with ſufficient ex- 


actneſs what their Language was. To give a fuller Idea 
of it, it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral T ongues 


uſed in England after the arrival of the firſt Saxons. The 


Engliſ T ongue originally differed but little from the 
Daniſh, ſince the ancient Writers call them indifterently 
Cimbric, Scandinavian, Gothic: But this Language was 
not the ſame with the Saxons. In the parts lying North 
of the Thames, was ſpoken pure Engliſh or Daniſh, and 
South of the Thames pure Saxon, Though theſe two 
Languages were different, they ſo far agreed however, as 
to be underſtood by both Nations. In proceſs of time, 
and eſpecially after the Union of the Seven Kingdoms, 
Saxon prevailed in all England, becauſe the Kings were of 
that Nation. Thus pure Engliſb, [or the Language of 
the Angles] was by degrees diſuſed, or at leaſt baniſhed 
from common Converſation. Aſterwards the Danes ſet- 
tling in Eng/and, brought their Language, which was not 
the ancient Daniſh or Engliſh abovementioned, but a mo- 
dern Daniſh, mixt with the Language of ſeveral neigh- 
bouring Nations of Denmark. I his modern Daniſb was 
chiefly uſed in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaft- Anglia, 
wherein the Danes were Maſters, Though, out of com- 
72 to the Engliſh, Canute the Great publiſhed his 

aws in Saxon, yet the Daniſh Tongue was' ſtill retained 
in the North, where the People were moſtly Danes. As 
it was alſo the Court Language during the Reigns of Ca- 
nute the Great and his two Sons, it became neceſſary for 
the H/ifi-Saxons, who adopted ſeveral Words and Idioms 
of it into their own Language, But upon Edward the 
Confeſſor's acceſſion to the Throne, Saxon prevailed again 
at Court. Hence the Inhabitants of the North were under 
ſome neceſlity of learning it, juſt as the Gaſcons in France 
are obliged to learn French. | 


e De HISTORY of EN GLAND *. 


began alſo to be introduced into "England, "A 


pollible means to bring his native 1 


Ia the Reign of King Eur, the "Nor ain LAbbdinge 

| As his Mutt 
was a Norman, and he had lived f er 
Court, he vat very 3 of. che MT; Y Years in; that 


 Moreovet, the great number of Netrmans thn 8 Language, 


England, very much helþed to intrody | 

| | i ce kbis La 
among the perſons of Quality, whs took a pride ＋ 
ing it well: Ihe Nerman Longue being at that time 0 
muxturs of Dani and French, the lat began to fra g. 
that the ancient aniſb brought by the © 
mandy, daily loſt ground. As foon as Fillia 


quer o. was ſeated in the Throne of England, be. uſcq all 


f ONgue in v | 
out the Kingdom. He publiſhed — Link Oo 40 


which, with the ſettlement of multitudes of Norma 2" 
milies in England, made that 
Saxon. 


The Language then of the Anglo-Saxons juſt. before the 
Conquelt was a mixture of the following Dialects, 1. Of 
Britiſb or Celtic, from whence no doubt the a gen, „ 
row ed ſome Words and Phraſes... 2. Of Latin, which was 
common in Great Britain when the $a:ons atrived, 3. Of 
the ancient Englijh or Daniſb. 4. Of the modern Baniſh. 
5. Of pure Saron. 6, Of Nerman mixed with Daniſh 
and French, They who have carefully ſtudied this mat- 
ter, diſtinguiſh three principal Dialects in the Anglo-Saxm 
Language. The firſt was compounded of Britiſh, Latin 
and Saxon, but in ſuch manner that the Sax was pre- 
dominant. The only remains of this Dialect, which was 
in uſe above three hundred ' Years, is a Fragment of the 
Writings of Cedmon the Monk, inſerted by Alfred the Great 
in his I ranflation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, The 
ſecond Dialect, which may. be termed Dano-Saxon, was 
uſed in the northern Parts, from the firſt Invaſions of the 
Danes, to the Norman Conqueſt. ' They are till preſerved 
in ſome Libraries, two Manuſcript Verſions of the Goſpels 
in this Language. The third Dialect was compoſed of the 
other two and the Norman. This DialeR, which was in- 
troduced chiefly in the Reigns of Edward the Cenſiſſr and 
William the Conquerer, has admitted of great 2 
by the addition of many French Words, particularly, after 
Henry II's Acceſſion to the Crown of England, They 
who are ignorant of the Engliſh Tongue, hardly believe, 
that a mixture of ſo many Languages can have any extra- 
ordinary Beauties, But, the Engh/h pretend, their Lan- 
Fate, for that very reaſon, muſt be more Beautiful and 

xpreſſive, ſince they have adopted only the more refined 
part of other Tongues, and rejected what is cude and un- 
poliſhed, Be this as it will, they have a great value for 
their Language, and, if a Foreigner may'be allowed to 
give his Opinion, I think, very juſtly. 


” 


n Fi. 
Language as common as tlic 


ney. Some believe this word comes from the Fown of 
Striveling or Sterling in Scotland, where they pretend, but 
without any ground, that the beſt and pureſt Money was 
formerly coined, 
bility, that Sterling is derived from the Saxon Word Steore, 
which ſignifies Rule or Standard: So that according to this 
opinion, Sterling Money means no more than Money made 
according to a ſettled Standard. Camden and ſome others 
imagined this word was of a more modern date, and taken 
from certain Flemiſh Workmen, who in the Reign of King 
Fohn were invited into England to reduce the Money to 
its due fineneſs, in which they were more expert than the 
Engliſh. As the People of that Country were generally 
called Ea/terlings, on account of their Situation Eaſtward 


of England, tis pretended, the Money they coined, was 


called Eafterling or Sterling; that is, made by the Eaſter- 
lings, or Flemiſh, and conſequently purer than what had 
been hitherto coined (1). 9 5 


(1) It is believed, that in the moſt ancient Times, when Money was firſt coined in this Iſland, it was made of pure Gold and Silver, like Moneys now cur- 
rent in Hungary and Barbary : And that afterwards, in making the Moneys, it being found convenient to have a certain Quantity of baſer Metal to be mixed 
with the Gold and Silver, the word Sterling was introduced, and hath ever fince been uſed, to denote the certain Proportion or Degree of Finene(s which 
ought to be retained in the reſpective Coins compoſed of ſuch Mixture, Sterling and Standard are therefore ſynonymous Terms, It is probable the word Fer- 


ling was unknown in the time of the Conqueror, as there is no mention of .it in Doomſday, which values every Manor in Money, 


Numerum, ad Penjan, 


ad Pondus, but not in Sterling. But however this Term was ſoon after introduced, becauſe the Statute of the twenty fifth of dward 111, refers to ancient 
Sterling, Some imagine the Word is derived from Star, which they ſuppoſe to have been impreſſed on the Money. 


TH E 


Norman; into N, * | 
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I ſhali conclude this Article with a word or two con- g, 
cerning the Name of Sterling, given to the Engliſh Mo- Mny. 


Others ſay, with much greater proba- pray, 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


l 


The Norman Line: From the Reign of WILLIAM the Conqueror, to the Death of King 
STEPHEN, containing the Space of about Eighty Eight Years. With the State of the 


CuuRcnu during the ſaid Space. 


i. WILLIAM I. Sirnamed the Bas TARD, or 


CONQUEROR. 


* HEN a Man impartially conſi- 
2 ſiders the Attempt formed by the 
Duke of Normandy upon Eng- 
land, he is at a loſs which to ad- 
WH mire moſt, either the Ground, or 
che Boldneſs, or the Succtſs, In 
the firſt place, it muſt be very 
ſurprizing, he ſhould build his 
Right upon ſo ſandy a foundation 
as the bare Will of King Edward; 
of which too it does not appear in Hiſtory, he ever offered 
to give the leaſt Proof, or produce any Evidence. In the 
next place, it is as hard to conceive, how this Prince, who 
paſſed for one of the moſt politick of his time, could form 
a Deſign to ſupport his pretended Right by Arms, not- 
withſtanding all the Obſtacles that ſeemed to conſpire to 
divert him from it. Never Project ſeemed more raſhly 
form'd, or with leſs appearance of Succeſs, The Forces 
of Normandy were not comparable to thoſe of England, 
neither had Duke William, in the Country he undertook 
to conquer, any ſtrong Holds, or Friends, or Correſpon- 
dence, whereon to ground the hopes of ſucceeding, Even 
after he had landed a powerful Army, not a ſingle Lord 
declared in his favour. Far from reaſonably expecting any 
Aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, he could not poſſibly be ig- 
norant how well they ſtood affected to Harold. Indeed 
ſome among them, from a Senſe of Juſtice and Equity, 
might be diſpleaſed with the new King's uſurping the 
Crown upon Edgar. But they were far enough from 
blaming him for ſupplanting the Duke of Normandy, 
whoſe very Pretenſions were unknown to them. They 
were ſo little inclined to reject the King they had cho- 


ſen, that, on the contrary, they had juſt given him ſenſible 
marks of their Fidelity, by their zeal and readineſs in his 
defence againſt the King of Norway. On the other 
hand, the Obſtacles Duke William was naturally to ex- 
pet from the neighbouring Princes, were no leſs apt 
to deter him from his purpoſe. Their Intereſt required, 
that inſtead of promoting his Enterprize, they ſhould op- 
poſe his growing Power, The · French in particular could 
not, without running counter to the moſt obvious Max- 
ims of Policy, forbear endeavouring to blaſt a Deſign, 
the Succeſs whereof would infallibly be very prejudicial 
to them, But ſuppoſing he could have been ſure, the 
Princes his Neighbours would voluntarily ſhut their eyes 
againſt their own Intereſt, how could he expect to ſuc- 
ceed, fince the States of Normandy refuſed to aſſiſt him 
in an Undertaking, which to. them ſeemed equally unjuſt 
and raſh? Laſtly, in the execution of this Deſign, it is 
ſurprizing to ſee, contrary to all expectation, the great- 
eſt Difficulties inſenſibly vaniſh before him, and the ve- 
ry things, which ſeemed moſt oppoſite to his Deſigns, 
help to accompliſh them. The States of Normandy re- 
fuſing him the Aſſiſtance he wants, private Perſons volun- 
tarily drain their Purſes and ſupply him more plentifully 
than he could have expected from the States. The 
Court of France lets him act unmoleſted, and even ſuffers 
the French to aid him in procuring a Crown which might 
one day render him equal to his Sovereign, or at leaſt 
enable him to diſpute his Superiority. All the reſt of the 
neighbouring Princes ſtrive with emulation to forward a 
Deſign, the ſucceſs whereof muſt be fatal to them, He 
is aſſiſted by the Earls of Bretagne (1) and Anjou, who a 
little before were his mortal Enemies. In'a word, with- 


(1) As an Addition to Note (IJ. p. 140+ The Reader is deſired to obſerve, out of D' Argente, That it was Conan II. who was poiſoned by his Cham- 
berlain that had been bribed by #illiam. Heel his Son raiſed a numerous Army to go and athſt William, and gave the Command of it to his eldeſt Son 
Alan Fergent. He was rewarded" with the Title of Earl of Richmont, and with the Inheritance of Earl Edwin in Yorkſoire, which from his Title was 
called the Honour of Richmont, After William's Victory, moſt of 4/an's Forces returned into their own Country, except a. tew of the meager Sort who ſet- 
tled in England, D Argente, p. 173—177. Edit, 1611, | | 
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in the ſpace of a few Months, he has a numerous (s) 
2 thouſand Tranfport-Ships, and 1 


way to work. 


E faid, he procured his Bauches to be 


| -- poiſoned, whoy after x-Reignr: of ; 

Even Harold's late Victory over the King of Norway 1 1 — 2 
contributed as much as any one thing to che Due of ether Duſte Robert's crime | 
Normtumnay's Succeſs, | ſeemingly it ſhould have his juſt Government blow! our the Pr 4 

ed all his hopes, In that ation, Harold loſt his ke buns avis \chs-afliftion of his People at hom, 
bel. Troops, diſpleaſed the reſt by withholding the Spoils, by his Juſtiae and Ernie, whillt his Valour made him 
_— Victory was inſpired wick a fata contemyr of reſpe@ted abread... By: his aid! is. was chat Ziows 1 King 
the Normans, that proved his ruin. Flad it not been for of Ante, took poſition of hs ne A ar 
this Contempt, he would have avoided' coming to battle, the Pretenfions of Nader his Brother, who I 
according to his Brother's advice; and ſuffered the Norman ſupportod by a powerful party. Trane * of 


Army to dwindle away im an Enemy's Country, where 


no Affi ſtance could be found. And if afterwards;, Dube 


IViltiam, conftrained to fight with diſadvantage, had 
been vanquiſhed, what could he have 
the Injuſtice and Raſhneſs of his Attempt ? But the event 
has diſpell'd all theſe Reflections, and determined the Hi- 
ſtorians to extol an Action 
blamed, had it proved unſucceſsful. T 
tion on which the Duke of Normandy 


Iſſue, and the Eaſe where with he accompliſfied his Enter- 
priſe, equally deſerve our Admiration, Add to all theſe 
Conſiderations, that, by one ſingle Battle he became ma- 
{ter of a Country, which neither the Danes, or the Saxons, 
nor the Romans themſelves, could ſubdue till after num- 
berleſs Engagements, and in the ſpace of ſeveral Ages. All 
this obliges us to own, he was guided by the hand of the 
Almighty, the only Giver of Victory, and who exalts and 
humbles Nations according to his good pleaſure. God, 
no doubt, was pleaſed to make uſe of this Conqueror, to 
render the Engl;/b Nation more illuſtrious than ever. The 
Engliſh, hitherto almoſt unknown to the reſt of the 
World, began after this Revolution to make a conſiderable 
figure in Europe, This may be ſaid to be the firſt Step 
by which England is arrived to that height of Grandeur 
and Glory we behold it in at preſent. This will evidently 
appear in the whole courſe of the Hiſtory, the principal 
Events of which I am going to deſcribe, But ſince I am 
to begin with the Reign of William the Conqueror, it will 
not be improper to give ſome farther account of this 
Prince, who was two and forty Years old at the time of 
the Battle of Haftings, and had been now three and thirty 
Years Duke of Normandy. It will be neceſſary therefore, 
before we enter upon his Reign, to conſider by what de- 
you Divine Providence raiſed him to the Throne of 

gland, of which his Birth ſeemed to give him no man- 
ner of proſpect. 

Nermandy, one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
poſſeſſed by the Normans ever 
fince the forced Grant made by Charles the Simple to Rollo 
the Dane, the firſt Duke. Rolls and his immediate Succeſ- 


Gul. Gemi- ſors, content with this noble Acquiſition, were leſs follici- 


ticen. 
Walſing. 
Upodig. 
Neuſtr. 


tous about enlarging their Bounds, than ſecuring the Poſ- 
ſeſſion to their Poſterity. By means of numerous Colonies 
of their own Nation, who by reciprocal Marriages were 
incorporated with the Natives, they ſoon cauſed the two 
Nations to become one People under the common Name 
of Normans ; for fo the French called the Foreigners lately 
ſettled in Neu/tria, which from them took alſo the Name 
of Normandy. The firſt Dukes made it their principal care 
to gain the affection of their Subjects, by cauſing them to 
enjoy as much as poſſible, the ſweets of Peace, and govern- 
ing them with Juſtice and Equity. By this prudent con- 
duct they not only deſtroyed the ſeeds of Rebellion, which 
might lurk in the hearts of the ancient Inhabitants z but 
alſo ſcreened themſelves from the ſecret Practices of the 
Kings of France, who grieved to ſee ſo noble a Province 
torn from their Monarchy. Accordingly, when the French, 
at any favourable Juncture, attempted to recover it, they 
always found the Dukes of Normandy able to defend them- 
ſelves with their own Forces, becauſe they were aſſured of 
the People's affection. 

From Rolle to William the Baſtard there were ſeven 
Dukes, among whom Richard II, who was the fourth, 
was one of the moſt illuſtrious, His firſt Wife was Judith 
of Bretagne, by whom he had three Sons, Richard, Ro- 
bert and William. Aſter the Death of Fudith, he made a 
double Alliance with Canute the Great, giving him his Siſter 
Emma, Widow of Ethelred II, King of wgland, and 
taking himſelf Eftrith Siſter to that Prince. How honou- 
rable ſoever this Match might be, his Love of a young 
Damſel called Pavia, cauſed him to divorce E/trith and 
marry his Miſtreſs. By this ſecond Wiſe he had & illiam 
Earl of Arques, and auger Archbiſhop of Raan. 

After the death of this Prince, his Son Richard III 
ſucceeded him, notwithſtanding the Endeavours of his 
younger Brother Robert to ſupplant him. Robert, not be- 
ing able to accompliſh his deſigns, was forced to deſiſt; 
or rather, as ſome affirm, went a ſurer and more ready 


It coniſted of fifty thouſand Men, fays P. Daniel, Hiſt, of France, Vol. 
85 From whence it is aid came the Word Harke, Plater and Ingulpbus ſay, Duke Robert took her to Wife, Moinſb. p. 95. 


to vindicate 


ey would infallibly habe 
& the Founda- 
built his Petenſions, 
the little reaſon he had to flatter himſelf with the happy 


Conflance their Mother, who efpoaſed the Intereſt of her 
younger Son, obliging Flenry to implore the affiſtance of 
the Duke of Mee, he came: to Rim at Ran, and oh- 
toned: aw Aid of ſtwe hundred Gpear-Mfem This firſt Aid 
was ſoon followed: by a: more conſiderable: Supply, led by 
the Duke himſelf into France, where ls placed Henry 
the” Fhrone, compelling che younger Brother to bo ſacisf 
wird Burguotdy. Henry, in 4 grateful ſenſe of fo figuial 
2 Service, proteſted, he would have it im eternal” rem m- 
brance: And to give him an effectua! Proof of his Sin- 
cerity, annexed to the Duchy of Normandy the Cities of 
CR and Pontoiſe, then in poſſeſſion of the Crown of 
rance. | 
It will not be proper here to enter into the particulars of 
Duke Robert's Wars with ſome rebellious _— Lords, 
and with the Duke of Bretagne for refuſing Homage. *Tis 
ſufficient to ſay in a word, he was ſucceſsful in taming the 
Rebels, and reducing the Duke of Bretagne to his Duty. 
I have already mentioned his deſign of caufing Juſtice to be 


done to his Couſins, Sons of Ethelred II, and how his 


Enterprize miſcarried ; wherefore it is needleſs to ſay any 
more of it, 

It is hard to conceive why this Prince who was a Lover 
of his People, ſhould never think of marrying, though he 
might plainly foreſee, in caſe he died without Heirs, great 
Confuſion and Trouble would enſue, There were in 
Normandy ſeveral Branches of the Ducalt Family, who 
might pretend to the Succeſſion if he died without Chil- 
dren. Conſequently their ſeveral Pretenſions would, very 
probably, occaſion a Civil War, which Robert might pre- 
vent by —— Notwithſtanding this, he was reſolved 
to live ſingle. One would be apt to think, this reſolution 


was oWing to his Inſenſibility for the fair Sex, had we not Malms, 


a proof to the worry + in his paſſion for a young Damſel, 
with whoſe graceful Mein he was charmed as he ſaw her 
dancing. 'The Damſel, who was called Arlatta (2), a 
Skinner's Daughter of Falaiſe, thinking herſelf extremely 
honoured by the Duke's Addrefles, readily yielded to his 
Sollicitations. Tis ſaid the firſt night the Duke took her 
to his Bed, ſhe dreamt her Bowels were extended over all 
Normandy and England, T his Dream was very naturally 
interpreted afterwards, if it be true that it was not forged 
after the Event. 

Robert had by this Miſtreſs a Son called William, of 
whom 'tis related, that, the Moment he was born, laying 
hold of ſome Straws, he held them { faſt, that his Fiſt 
was forc'd to be unclinch'd before he would let them go. 
This made the good Women ſay, he would one day prove 
a great Acquirer, ſince he began ſo early, Robert educa- 
ted his young Son with all imaginable care, deſigning him 
for his Succeſſor. But whilft he was laying out his pains 
in his Education, the fancy took him to go in Pilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem. This act of Devotion was looked upon as 
the effect of his remorſe for the murder of the Duke his 
Brother, and of his deſire to attone for his Crime by this 
ſort of Penance, Be this as it will, before he ſet out, he 
took all neceſſary meaſures to ſecure the Succeſſion to his 
Baftard Son. He was very ſenſible how difficult it would 
be for young William to take poſleſſion, if the Normans 
were not prepared beforehand to acknowledge him. And 
therefore, he ſummoned the States of Normandy, and com- 
municated to them his deſign of going to the Holy Land, 
conjuring them, in caſe he ſhould never return, to receive, 
after his death, his young Son William for their Sovereign. 
The States did all that lay in their power to divert the 
Duke from his Journey; but finding, be was not to be 
prevailed upon, gave him their Promiſe with an Oath, if 
any ill Accident beſel him on the road, they would con- 
form to his Will, To convince him of their Sincerity, 
they ſwore Fealty to William as the preſumptive Heir of 
the Duke his Father. I his 28 ſettled to Robert's 
Satisfaction, he appointed Alain Duke of Bretagne, his Re- 
lation and Vaſlal, Seneſchal of Normandy, giving him power 
to govern, in his abſence, with an abſolute Authority. 
Then he carried his Son to Paris, and delivered him into 
the hands of the King of France, who took charge of his 
Education. Before he left the Court of France, he made 

oung William do Homage to the King, as if he had been 


la actual poſſeſſion of Nor mandy. 
III. p. 91, 92. 
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Robert Fre- 


pares % f 


to ſeruſale m. 


Cauſes his 


Son William 
to be acknows+ 


ledged brs 
Succeſſor. 
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ok VI. 1. WILLIAM zh Conqueror. 


., The Abſence of Duke Robert occaſioned Troubles in his engaged the Earl in this Enterprize, thought himſelf ob- 
— Dominions, which obliged the Duke of Bretagn to uſe liged in Honour to raiſe the Siege. To this end he march'd 
ſome Severity, and exert the Authority he was intruſted into Normandy, where he received two Overthrows, and 
with, But whilſt he was earneſtly endeavouring to reſtore was conſtrained at laſt to abandon the Rebel, who, upon 
Peace and Tranquillity, he was taken off by Poiſon, This the City's being taken, was ſent into Exile. 
Accident was ſoon followed with a Report of the Duke 8 Guy of Burgundy, Son of a Daughter to Duke Richard II, , of Guy 
being dead on the road. Notwithſtanding the uncertainty was the next that appeared on the ſtage. He had con- 7. 
of this News, it was the cauſe of Commotions ſo much certed his meaſures ſo well, that he was like to have ſur- 
the more dangerous, as there was no body in Normandy priz'd the Duke's Perſon, who was then at /alogones with- 
capable of appeaſing them, They who had the Admini- out any Guard, ignorant of what was praQtiting againſt 


165 


tration of Affairs in their hands, were themſelves engaged 


in Factions, which had been forming ever ſince the Duke's 
departure, and thereby help'd to increaſe the Confuſion. 


Whilſt things were in this ill ſtate, ſome of the Duke's 


him. But a certain Fool, whom the Conſpirators did not ch. of 
miſtruſt, hearing their deſign, travelled all night to give Normandy. 


O 


the Duke notice, who had but juſt time to put on his TIES 
Cloaths, and ride full ſpeed to Palaie What haſte fo- 


W Retinue arrived, and confirm'd the news of his death. ever he might make, he was fo clolely purſued, that he 
222 Upon which ſeveral of the principal Lords, deſcended from muſt have been taken, his Horſe not being able to carry 
the antient Dukes, began to cabal openly, to exclude the him thither, had he not been afliſted by a Gentleman 
Baſtard from the Succeſſion. Plauſible pretences were whom he accidentally met on the road. This Conſpiracy 
not wanting; but the States declared, they could not ſeemed to him lo dangerous, that he applied to the King 
without Perjury violate the Oath they had bound them- of France for Aid, Henry, either out of Generoſity, or 
wlan i ſelves by. The Reſolution being taken of acknowledging for ſome other unknown Reaſons, being unwilling to ſuffer 
lag. Ijlliam for Sovereign, Ambaſſadors were diſpatch'd to the the young Prince to be oppreſſed, brought him ſome Troops 


od Duke of 


Normandy King of France to demand the young Prince. After Henry himſelf, Which enabled him to give his Enemy Battle. 1% 
1 was informed of the Duke of Normandy's Death, the Guy being vanquiſhed and taken Priſoner, Duke William | | 
. 
; 
| 


Shame of doing an ill Action, and the deſire of becoming by an Act of Generoſity, which redounded no leſs to his 

maſter of Normandy, kept him in ſuſpence. He was in Honour than the Victory, ſreely gave him his Pardon. 

hopes the Troubles oſ that Dukedom would turn to his William Guerland, Earl of Mortagne, and another Mil. and of the 
advantage, and began to lay his Schemes accordingly. liam, Earl of Eu, Son to a natural Brother of Richard II, EI Eo. 4 
However, when he found the States of Nor mandy had de- were likewiſe for e diſpoſſeſs the young Duke. 1 


clared in favour of William, he thought proper to defer But being prevented by his iligence, they were ſentenced 1 | 
the execution of his Deſigns, till a more convenient Sea- to perpetual Baniſhment. 1 
ſon. He choſe therefore to conceal his Intentions, and The Vigour and Conduct ſhown by Duke 7/i/liam du- League of 74 
ſend home the young Prince. As ſoon as William came to ring all theſe Troubles, made his Subjects conceive great '** French "if 


Roan, the States ſwore Fealty to him, and gave him tur Hopes of him. His Neighbours began alſo to conſider King with 


, . * be Earl: . 
Governor Raoul de Gace, Conſtable of Normandy. him as a Prince of diſtinguiſhed Merit, and capable in Anjou a. 7 


ui. The Troubles were not allay'd by the Arrival of the time of giving them trouble. The King of France, in £277 Pie ib 


bis Ner- new Duke. The Lords who claimed the Ducal Crown, particular, grew extremely jealous of him, and blamed 88 1 
randy. could not reſolve to drop their Pretenſions. I bey ima- himlelf exceedingly for affiſting him againſt Guy of Bur- * 
ined the preferring a Baſtard before them, was a manifelt gundy; but to retrieve that Overſight, he raiſed him a 4 
Chron. Injuſtice. But, as they who held the Reins of the Go- trefh Enemy, the Earl of Anjou; whom however he only 17 
un. vernment, were Men of great prudence and intereſt, and privately aſlilted at firſt, Afterwards he openly eſpouſed 22. ar 1 
thought to be ſupported by France, the Claimants durſt his Quarre!, and made a fierce War upon the Duke, 44. ' bi. "ty 
not openly avow their deſigns. Mean time, King Henry which laſted ſeveral Years, but in the end turned to the“. 1 


burnt with deſire to make an advantage of theſe diſſenſi- diſadvantage of the two Allies. Duke William gaining | * 
ons. The death of Duke Robert made him forget the two ſucceſſive Battles, they ſued for Peace, which the . 
H great Service received from that Prince. In fine, not be- King of France could not obtain but by the Surrender of * 
fang et, ing able to reſiſt the Temptation any longer, he ſuddenly the Caſtle of Tlliers, taken by him during the Duke's 1 
= Duke laid Siege to the Caſtle of Tilliers, to which he had ſome Minority, Wh 
4.142 Pretenſions. This Place being very ſtrong and well pro- During this War, as the Duke was beſieging Alengon, ye chaſiſes «i 
vided with Ammunition, would have held out a long time, ſome of the Inhabitants came upon the Walls with Skins tbe In/-lence $ 
if the Duke's Miniſters had not ordered the Governor to in their hands, by way of Reproach, for his Mother be- A 
ſurrender it, on Condition the Caſtle ſhould be demoliſhed. ing a Skinner's Daughter. He was fo provoked at this In- ce ah > 
Henry very readily agreed to theſe Terms, and command- ſult, that he ſwore by the Splendor of God, his uſual Oath, 
ed the Walls to be actually raz d; but on ſome ambigu- he would be reveng d. Some time after, becoming maſter 
ous Clauſe in the Capitulation, cauſed them to be immedi» of the Town, he accompliſh'd his Oath by putting out 
ately rebuilt, This good Succeſs inſpiring him with the Eyes, and cutting off the Hands and Feet of two and 
great hopes of his Enterprize, he ſeizes alſo upon Argen- twenty of the inſolent Burghers, 
ton, Then marching to _ he became maſter of the Henry died ſoon after this War. He was ſucceeded by Dearb of 
Town with the ſame eaſe. He would have made farther Philip 1. his Son, a Minor, under the Guardianſhip of _ 
Progreſs, if Raeu de Gate, having drawn together a Baldwin, the fifth Earl of Flanders; who had lately given Plage. 
powerful Army, had not compelled him to retire. His his Daughter Matilda in Marriage to the Duke of Nor- Philip 1. 
retreat gave the Conſtable opportunity of retaking Falaiſe, mandy. The relation the Regent ſtood in as well to the N. 
. the French not having time to lay in any Stores. King his Pupil, as to the Duke his Son-in-law, made him 
dH of As ſoon as the Claimants ſaw, the King of France, in- take all neceſſary Precautions to keep up between the two 
* ſtead of protecting the young Duke, was making War a- Princes a good Underſtanding, which laſted many Years. 

"7 gainſt him, they began to ſtir again and proſecuted their Duke William took this Opportunity to extinguiſh all Dui Wil- 
reſpective Pretenſions. The full that appeared, was Ro- remains of Rebellion among his Subjects. He baniſhed 1 
ger de Treſney, Standard- bearer of Normandy, deſcended great numbers, who, for the moſt part, retired into Apulia, and inrictes 
trom an Uncle of Rolls. This Lord, who had amaſs'd to Robert Guiſcard, a Norman Gentleman, who made then bi Mother's 
great Riches in Spain, where he had long bore Arms againſt a great Figure in that Country (1). The Duke's Relati- Li. 
the Saracens, returning home during Duke Robert's Ab- ons by his Father's Side giving him the moſt difturbance, 
ſence, put himſelf at the head of one of the Factions that he obliged almoſt all of them to quit Ner mandy. Their 
diſturbed the State, As ſoon as he heard of that Prince's Eſtates being confiſcated to his uſe, he enriched with them 
Death, he formed the Project of ſeizing the Dukedom. his Mother's Relations, who till then were but in mean 
But his Apprehenſion of the King of France's aſſiſting Circumſtances. Robert, his uterine Brother, had the Earl- 

Duke William prevented him then from purſuing his De- dom of Moertagne, forfeited by William Guerland, Odo, 
ſigns. But this Apprehenſion being removed by the Pro- his Brother, partook alſo of his Bounty, and moreover 
ceedings of King be drew ſome Troops together, was made Bi of Bayeux, Two of their Siſters were 
imagining the Duke's Forces would be ſufficiently employ'd married to the Earls of Aumale and Albemarle. 
Malmfb, againſt France, But he was preſently after defeated and Manger his Uncle, Archbiſhop of Roan, was not only He deprive 
flain by Roger de Beaumont, who commanded the Duke's concerned in all the Plots againſt the Duke, but had alſo the = — 
. Army. boldneſs to'excotfimunicate him, on pretence of the too 
mol þ I lliam, Earl of Arguen Son of Richard II, by Pavia, near Relation between him and Matilda his Wiſe (2). As 
James, f was not diſcouraged by this Example. As he found him- ſoon as the Duke was in a ftate of Tranquillity, he re- 
ſelf ſupported by the King of France who put him upon ſolved to be revenged on this Prelate. To that end, ha- 
action, he boldly ſent a defiance to the Duke, But the ving afſembled all the Biſhops of Nor at Lifieux, he 
Duke, heading his Army in Perſon,  puſh'd him fo vigo- cauſed him to be accuſed before them of ſeveral Miſde- 
rouſly, that he compelled him to ſhut himſelf up in the meanors, particularly, his ſelling the conſecrated Chalices 
City of Arques, where he beſieged him. Henry, who had to ſupply his Luxury. Upon theſe Accuſations, ſupported 
(1) The Normans made themſelves 0 ia, Sicily, R ; : 
R th ns or rores 
Ne. 9. Vor, I. | T2 with 
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with all the Duke's Intereſt, Mauger was ſolemnly de- 
prived and Maurillus elected in his room. 

After Duke William had thus humbled, or diſperſed all 
that could create him any Diſturbance, his Circumſtances 
were ſuch, that he might have ſpent his Days in profound 
Tranquillity, fince he had nothing to fear either at Home 
or Abroad, But as he was of a covetous and ambitious 
Temper, this Tranquillity, which only procured him 
what he already enjoyed, was far from contenting him, 
It was probably with a view to new Acquiſitions, that he 
went to viſit King Edward his Couſin, who had no 
Children, and perhaps had given him ſome hopes of be- 
ing his Heir, However this be, it is generally believed, 
Edward during the Duke's ſtay at the Court of England, 
promis'd him to make a Will in his favour, But 
though this Will never appeared, and no proof of it was 
ever produced by the Duke, it was however, according to 
all the Hiſtorians, the Pretence, uſed by him, to under- 
take the Conqueſt of England. Nevertheleſs, in the 
Manifeſto publiſhed upon his Landing, he ſays not a 
Word of this fame Will or Promiſe, ,of which he could 
not produce any Evidence, We have ſeen in the fore- 
going Book, what Duke William did to ſupport his pre- 
tended Right *till the Battle of Haſtings. It is time now 
to ſee, how he improved the Succeſs of that Day to mount 
the Throne of England, and the Methods he uſed to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion, in ſpite of all Oppoſition, 

1066. It is eaſy to conceive the Conſternation of the Engliþh, 
Duke Wil. after the Loſs of the Battle of Haſtings, and the Death of 
liam's Cen- their King. "They were deſtitute of Men, Arms, and 

the g, og Ammunition ; but chiefly of a Leader that had a Right 
Haſtings. to command them, and take Care of their preſent Wants. 
W.P:;&av, On the other hand, the victorious Normans were not far 
from London, the only place where neceſſary Meaſures 
could be taken to prevent the Calamities the Kingdom 
was threatned with. Hareld's Sons were fled into Ireland, 
Edgar Atheling was too young, and beſides of too narrow 
a Genius, to give them any proſpect of Aſſiſtance in this 
their preſſing Neceſlity. It is true, the Earls Morcar 
and Edwin were till alive, and retired to London with 
part of the fugitive Army. But to take proper Meaſures 
on ſuch an occaſion, more time was required than, 
probably, the Conqueror would afford them. Thus the 
Affairs of the Engliſh were in a terrible Confuſion ; all 
the Methods propoſed to free them from Danger, being 
clogg'd with inſurmountable Difficulties. On the other 
fide, the Duke of Normandy, willing to make Advantage 
of the Terror of the Engliſh, was now marching towards 
London (1) to increaſe, by his approach, the I rouble and 
Contuſion that prevailed in the Metropolis. But on a 
ſudden he altered bis Reſolution: He conſidered, though 
the loſs of a Battle had thrown the Engl; into aſtoniſh- 
ment, yet there was no likelihood of their being entirely 
diſcouraged: That their Caſe not being yee deſperate, 
they might eaſily bring into the Field freſh Armies, and 
try again more than once the fortune of War: That in 
ſuch a caſe, ſhould he chance to receive but one Over- 
throw, he had no- where to retreat to, nor any Opportu- 
W. pidar. nity of ſending for ſupplies from Normandy. Theſe Re- 
flections made him reſolve to beſiege Dover, before he ad- 
vanced any farther, to ſecure a Retreat in caſe of Ne- 
ceflity, and a Port, where his Convoys might eaſily come 
from Normandy. This Precaution, even after his Victo- 
ry, is a clear Evidence of the Boldneſs, or rather Raſh- 
nels of his Enterpriſe, ſince, had he been vanquiſhed, he 
would not have had a fingle Spot in the Kingdom to re- 
tire to. He marched therefore directly to Dover, a Place 
naturally very ſtrong, but that was become more ſo by the 
great Number of Englif Officers and Soldiers fled thi- 
ther after the Battle. For this Reaſon it might have 
ſtood a long Siege ; but the Conſternation was ſo great, 
that it ſurrendered in a few Days. As ſoon as the Duke 
was in poſleflion, he ordered the Town to be more 
ſtrongly fortified, and ſpent eight Days there to for- 
ward the Works. After which he marched for. Lan- 
don (2). 
Kent ſnd We find, in ſome Hiſtories, that the Duke as he was 
Deputies co marching at the Head of his Army, ſaw at 'a diſtance a 
22 great Multitude of People coming towards him with 
a. Boughs in their hands, who, looking like a moving 
Foreſt, at firſt ſomewhat alarmed him. But this Surpriſe 
ceaſed, when found they were Deputies of the Coun- 
ty of Kent, attended with great Crowds of People, who 


Hoved. 
S. Dunelm. 


(1) He marched in the firſt Place to Rumney, where he revenged himſelf on the Inbabitants for having killed ſome of his Men, who by miſtake | 


landed at that Place. V. Pictav. 


2) But left in Dover his fick Men, who had many of them been taken with the bloody Flux, 


eaten. V. Pifav. p. 204+ 


(3) This Story is repeated by William Thorn (See X Scriptores) from a Manuſcript Hiſtory of the Monks of St. 


pot, in al biliry i ify the Valour of their Abbot and of the Kenciſp- Men, 7; 
Thomas Spot, who in all probability invented it to magnify ok * 1 — 4. rele oy 8 7 JO 


from the Green Boughs in the beginning of NN 


ſays, That, not far from Dover, the People of Kent came, of their own accord, in to him, ſware Fealty, and gave 


ſent Deputies to preſent him with her Submiſſion. 


(4) He reduced to his Obedience, and waſted; the Counties of Suſſex, Kept, rep Surrey, Middleſex, and Hertfordſhire, and did not ceaſe burning 


Towns and killing Men, till he came to Beurkbamſtead. S. Dunelm, p. 199. 
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were come to aſſure him of the Submig; 
and withal to demand the — — t 
Privileges. They who relate this Adventure, add — 
Duke received them very graciouſly, and — — the 
Requeſt, Bu —— Jy granted their 
eque t as Willam of Poiftiers, who was then 
with the Duke, makes no mention of this Fact, there 
1s 8 - oor it a Forgery (3). 
it t uke was before i 
towards the Thames, the . —— — 1 
don continually increaſed by the diverſi ini * 
8 1 by ity of Opinions pre- London. 
venting them from coming to any Reſolution, Some wee e. 
for ſubmitting to the Duke without loſs of time: Others 
believed it more adviſeable to treat with him firſt and 
procure ſome aſſurances for the Preſervation of the Pri- 
vileges, not only of the City, but the whole Kingdom 
Some intimated, that things were f 7 
the W. gs not yet defperate ; that & num. 
inter, which was begun, might give them time to 
concert Meaſures for their Defence : and with this view 
. Es. heartily to get Edgar Atheling placed on the 
tone. Edwin and Morcar were at the head of this 
laſt Party. But, how great ſoever their Credit might be 
it was not poffible for them to carry their Point. All they 4 
2 - => Citizens, was, to ſhut the Gates againſt 3 
uke, till ſome Reſolution was taken, Mean while, he Dute 
the Duke approaching the City, encamped in Southwark, 6 freches 
ſeparated from London by the Thames, He hoped his ap- A 
proach would oblige the Londoners to a voluntary Submiſ- 
hon, and in that belief lay quiet ſome Days. This Pro- 
ceeding had a quite contrary Effet to what he expected 
Morcar and Edwin took this Opportunity to excite the 
People to take Arms and ſally out to ſurpriſe the Norman: 
who were on the other fide the Bridge. This fally, 
which was eafily repulſed, convinced the Duke that other 
Meaſures were to be taken, and the City vigorouſly 
puſh'd, of which he could have but ſmall hopes of being 
maſter, if he gave the Inhabitants time to recover out of 
their Conſternation. Howevet, he was under ſome Per- 
plexity, as may well be thought, if it is conſidered, that 
although he had gained a Battle, he was ſtill very far from 
his ends. He had but one fingle Caſtle, ſituated in the 
utmoſt Bounds of the Kingdom. All the reſt of the Coun- 
try was againſt him, and there were ſeveral remote Coun- 
ties, Where the Engliſb might draw an Army together 
without moleſtation, And indeed there was no advancing 
towards the middle of the Kingdom and leaving Londen 
bebind him, without being expoſed to manifeſt Danger, 
and loſing the Communication with Dover, ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary for him. On the other hand, it was hardly 
poſſible for him to undertake the Siege of London, during 
the Winter, beſides that the ſituation of the City would 
have neceſſarily obliged him to leave a conſiderable Body 
of Troops on the South- ſide of the Thames, which would 
very much have weakened his Army. In fine, a Siege of 
that importance, which probably would have laſted ſeveral 
months, would have given the.Znglifh time to recover, and 
raiſe Armies in other parts of the Kingdom. By which 
means he would have been obliged to conquer England 
inch by inch, as the Romans, Saxons, and Danes had done. 
But he was by no means in condition to maintain fo 
tedious a War. He had therefore properly but che way 
to compaſs his ends; which was, to take Advantage of 
the Conſternation of the Londoners, and oblige them, ra- 
ther by terror than force, to ſubmit to his Laws. With 
this view it was, that he poſted himſelf at Malling ford, 
from whence he continually ſent Detachments to ravage 
the Counties adjoining to Landon, in order to terriſy the 
Citizens, cut off their Proviſions, and prevent them from 
laying in Stores (4). At the ſame time, he cauſed South- 
wark to be reduced to Aſhes, to let them fee what they 
were to expect, if they obſtinately perſiſted in the de- 
fence of the City, But perhaps all his Efforts would have 
been ineffeQtual, if the Clergy, who were at London, 
had not broken all the Meaſures Morcar and Edwin would 
have taken to cruſh his Deſigns, 
The Aim of theſe two Lords and ſome other zealous Morcar and 
Aſſertors of their Country's Liberty, was to place Edgar Edwin en 
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S. Dunelm. 


Atheling on the Throne; They*zepreſented to the Peo- 5, Fade, 
ple, that the only way to avoid the preſent Danger, Was @ the Thrones 


firſt to come out of that ſtate of Anarchy they were in: Malms. 
That, whilſt there was no body” who had a right to com- 
mand, it was impoſſible to take juſt meaſures to reſiſt the 
Normans, now at their Gates: But as ſoon as there ſhould 
be a King, he would fend Orders into all Parts of the 


by reaſon of the too much freſh Meat they had 


ug uin Canterbury, written 
rrel oblerves the improbability of 
However Pifavienſis 


Hoſtages 3 and the City of Canterbury 
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Book VI. 


; to levy Tr and. the Duke of Normandy 
wn. — 4 find to — "4 the gaining a fingle Battle 
was not ſufficient to render him ſter of England ; but 
in caſe they continued inactive, they could expect no- 
thing but total Ruin, and to ſee the Kingdom fall under a 
ſoreign Yoke: In a word, that Prince Edgar had an in- 
conteſtable Right to the Crown of England, and could 
not be refuſed poſſeſſion without great Injuſtice. Ihe Ma- 
oppoſe it. yority of the People approved the propoſal of the two 
lian. Earls; but the Clergy openly rejected it, not thinking pro- 

per to expoſe their Lands and Repoſe to the Chance of 

War. Edgar was little able to protect them. On the 

other hand, the Duke of Normandy had the name of a 

Religious Prince, well-diſpoſed to the Church, and his 

Enterprize had received the Pope's Approbation. This 

was ſufficient to oblige all the Clergy, who were then in 

London withghe two Archbiſhops at their head, to cabal 

among the People in order to hinder &dgar”s Election. 

They were in hopes, their Submiſſion to the Duke of 

Normandy would turn to a better account than a War, 

which, in all appearance, would be of long continuance, 

in caſe a Reſolution was taken to reſiſt him. However 

this be, or whatever their Motive was, they made ſo ftre- 

nuous an Oppoſition, that Edwin and Morcar deſpairing of 

ſucceſs, retired into the North (1), imagining, it would be 

long before the Duke could follow them thither. They 

n. we were no ſooner gone, but Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canter- 

Ar-brſbeps bury, repaired to the Duke, then at Berkhamſ/tead. He 

, E. was quickly followed by Aldred Archbiſhop of York, the 

«i: 2 be Biſhop of IVinchefter (2), and at laſt by Prince Edgar, 

* who ſuffered himſelf to be guided by their Counſels. I he 

5, Dinelm» Nuke received them in a very civil and courteous manner, 

He granted all their Requeſts, among which there were 

ſome that concerned the whole Nation: Nay, it is added, 

he confirmed his Promiſes by a ſolemn Oath. It is not 

known what were the Terms theſe Prelates obtained of 

the Duke; but it is to be preſumed, the Church's Inte- 

reſts were not forgotten, Be this as it will, they ſwore 

Fealty to the Duke, as if he were already their Sovereign, 

and induced Prince Edgar to do the ſame. Their Exam- 

ple influencing many Perſons of Diſtinction, in a few days 

the Londoners found themſelves deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of 

thoſe they could chiefly rely on, in caſe they reſolved upon 
a vigorous Defence, 

The Duke Mean time, as the Citizens were till in ſuſpenſe, and 

-j/r:achey ag the poſſeſſion of the Metropolis, before the reſt of the 

peel Kingdom had taken any Reſolution, would be of the ut- 

© moſt Importance to the Duke, he drew nearer the City 

as if he intended to beſiege it. His approach immediately 

determined the Magiſtrates, who, ' finding they were in 

N Ev; are no Condition to defend a City, where all was in con- 

aner d ſuſion and deſpair, choſe to go and preſent him with the 

* Keys of the Gates. He gave them a very favourable Re- 

ception, and, it is ſaid, promiſed with an Oath to pre- 

ſerve their Privileges. They had gone too far to draw 

Tec ces back. The Duke's whole conduct diſcovering he aſpired 

; Jed to ſomething more, they thought it beſt to prevent his 

Wiſhes, fince it was not in their power to hinder the 

Execution of them. To this purpoſe, after adviſing with 

the Prelates and Lords, who had now ſubmitted, they 

unanimouſly reſolve to place the Duke on the Throne. 

Accordingly, they all went in a * and made him an 

offer of the Crown, telling him, They had always been 

accuſtamed to live under kingly' Government, and they knew no 

Per jan more worthy than him to govern them. The Duke, 
i: begin, forgetting on this occaſion, or pretending to forget, that 
„, he had entered the Kingdom in arms, by virtue of his 

"pretended Right to the Crown, ſhowed at firſt ſome 
doubt, whether he ſhauld accept of the Honour, He told 
them, their Offer was of ſo great moment, that he de- 
fired, before be reſolved, to adviſe with his Friends. 

The Reſult of which was, that he ought by no means 

to refuſe the Dignity voluntarily offered him by the 

Engliſh, ſince, by ſuch a Refuſal, he would put it out 

of his power to reward his Followers, who had en- 

paged in his Cauſe, with the ſole. Proſpect of placing 

im on the Throne. He was entreated therefore not 

to reje what Providence had been ſo kind as to throw 

in his way, and what had colt him ſo much Blood al- 

| „ ready. The Duke, eafily yielding to theſe agreeable 
- Sollicitations, returned in Anſwer to the Englih Lords 
* and the Magiſtrates of London, That he was ready to 

conſent to their Requeſt. Accordingly, he accepted the 
Crown, as their Gift, and tacitly acknowledged a Right 
of Election in the People of England, though the manner 
in which he cauſed himſelf to be elected, was no great 


i. WILLIAM he Conqueror. 


ſign of his being perſuaded of that Right. And indeed, 1066. 
what Authority could the Magiſtrates of Londen and a few 
Biſhops and Lay-Lords have to difpoſe of the Crown 
without the Concurrence of the Eſtates? Notwithſtand- 

ing the eflential Defect in this precipitate Election, the 

Duke appointed Chriſimas- day following for the Ceremony 

of his Coronation, Mean while, as this Solemnity was to 

be performed at London, the Inhabitants whereof he ſuſ- 

pected, he ordered a Fortreſs to be run up in haſte, 

which he garriſoned with Normans. 

Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then ſuſpended . Crrma- 
by the Pope, as an Intruder into that See, in the room of W. Pigs, 
Robert, who was never canonically deprived. But not- 
withſtanding this Suſpenſion, he exerciſed the Archiepiſco- 
pal Function, the Engliſh not being yet convinced, the 
Pope's Power was ſo extenſive as he pretended. However, 
the Duke who was obliged to the Pope, and beſides was 
willing to avoid the Objections that might be made to his 
Coronation, if performed by a ſuſpending Biſhop, would 
not receive the Crown from the hands of Stigand, Aldred Ingulph. 
therefore, Archbiſhop of York, performed the Ceremony. 

Before he ſet the Crown on his head, the Archbiſhop, ad- 

drefling to the Engliſh, asked them, whether they would 

have the Duke of Normandy for their King? All the Peo- 

ple conſenting by their Acclamations, the Biſhop. of Con- 

flance put the ſame queſtion to the Normans, whoranſwer- 

ed in the ſame manner as the Zngliſh (3). This laſt Cir- 
cumſtance evidently ſhows the Duke had even then reſolved 

to make the Englih and Normans but one and the ſame 

People. Otherwiſe, there was no occaſion to ask the Con- 

ſent of the Normans, to make him King of England. What 
followed, plainly diſcovered this to be his real intention, 

The Archbiſhop of York, continuing the Ceremony, placed 

the Duke on the Throne, and adminiſtred to him the Oath 

uſually taken by the Saxan Kings. The Subſtance of the T the 
Oath, was, That he would protect the Church and its CI Bs 4 
“ Miniſters; That he would govern the Nation with S. Bonelaz. 
equity; That he would enact juſt Laws, and cauſe 

them to be ſtritly obſerved ; and that he would forbid 

all Rapines and unjuſt Judgments.” AMalmsbury adds, Malmiv. 
he promiſed to behave himſelf mercifully to his Subjects, P. 271. 
and govern the Engliſh and Normans by the ſame Laws (4). 
If this Hiſtorian do not deceive us, it may be inferred 
from this laſt Article, that this Prince had already deter- 
mined to ſettle the Normans in England, There are 
Writers however that affirm, King Milliam took no 
Oath at all, as unwilling to be bound to receive Law 
from a conquered Nation, But very probably they are 
miſtaken. King liam accepted the Crown as a Gift, 
and conſequently had no reaſon to diſpenſe with the uſu- 
al Oath. In the next place, only the Londoners can be 
ſaid to have acknowledg'd him for Sovereign. All the reſt 
of the Kingdom being {till to conquer, what likelihood is 
there that a Prince of his Abilities ſhould, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, let the Engliſh ſee he intended to rule with an arbitra- 
ry Sway. In fine, tho' the Sirname of Conqueror is given 
him, it is certain, he never openly pretended to poſſeſs the 
Crown by right of Conqueſt, but rather, took great care 
that this Title ſhould never be clearly explained. 

Among the things which, contrary to all appearance, 

romoted the execution of King William's Undertaking, 
hat which I am now going to relate, is one of the moſt ſur- 
priſing. He had indeed gained a Battle, which gave him 
Opportunity of approaching Londen; and tho' he could 
ſcarce have taken that City, if the Citizens and the reſt 
of the Kingdom would have done their Duty, the Gates 
were opened to him, and the Crown ſet on his head. 
But as he was crowned without the Advice and Conſent of 
the reſt of the Kingdom, he ſtill ſeemed to have a great 
deal to do to campleat the Conqueſt of a Country that re- 
ſiſted whole Ages, the Arms of the Romans, Saxons. and 
Danes. And yet, as ſoon as it was known that he was crown- 
ed at London, all the reſt of England ſubmitted to the new 
Sovereign, without any one offering to diſpute with him the 
poſſeſſion of a Crown, which no body knew by what Title 
he could claim. Probably, if the Eng; had reſolved to 
elet a King of their Nation, whether Edgar or an 
otber, King illiam would have ſtill found many Jifficul. 
ties to ſurmount. Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, this 
King to have drawn together an Army in ſome remote 
place from London, what a Perplexity would King William 
have been under ? He could not have removed from Londen 
and Dover, without a maniſeſt Hazard of loſing the capital 
City; nor have ſtaid at London without giving the Enemies 
Army time to increaſe. The bare mention of this conſi- 
deration ſufficiently ſhows how fortunate King William was 


Brady, 


(1) Whilft the reſt were preparing for Battle, Edwin and Morcar withdrew with their Forces, and returned home, S. Dunelm, p. 195. Prompt. 


P. 96k 2 


(2) The antient Hiſtorians do. not mentiop him ; but only fay, That Wulfen Biſhop of Fercefler, Waltcr Biſhop 


of Hereford, and the moſt eminent 


Perſons in London, with ſeveral others, repaired to him; and giving Hoſtages, ſubmitted, and/fwore Fealty to him ; and be entered into a Covenant with 


them, cum quibus & ipſe Fedus pepigit . Puncl. p. 195, Hoved, p. 
(3) Thus William was elected King, ——lectos in Regem, V. Piflav. 


% 


Ts ——— Rex onclamatus —— leb. b. 102: . Peri. p. 4. 
; (4) >» Qod ſe modette etga Subjectos ageret, & quo jure Antlos quo Francos traftaret, Malmo, p. 271, | 
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1066, to meet with no oppoſition, The Reader, of his own ac- 
cord, may reflect on a thouſand difficulties King William 
would have found in his way, if the Engliſh had determi- 
ned, even after the Battle of Haſtings, to make a vigorous 
ſtand. Moſt certainly, the more this Enterpriſe with all 
its conſequences are conſidered, the more extraordinary and 
almoſt ſupernatural it appears. 

1067. The new King's firſt care after his Coronation, was to 
The King ſeize on the Treaſure laid up by Harold at I incheſter. He 
Tre diſtributed part among the principal Officers of his Ar- 
Treaſures, my, and part to the Churches and Monaſteries, to gain 
W. Pictav. the reputation of a pious and religious Prince. The Pope 

had alſo a ſhare, whether he had lent the King Money, or 
the King was willing to ſhow his Gratitude for Favours 
received, when he embarked in this Enterpriſe. At the 
ſame time, he ſent to Reme the late King's Standard, as 
a ſort of Homage to the Holy See, and a FTeſtimony that 
the Conqueſt of England was undertaken with the Pope's 
approbation. Harold's Treaſures being thus diſtributed, 
ways and means were to be deviſed to fill the new King's 
The Citiezard Coffers. To this end, it was intimated to the Citics, 
pr up rm Corporations, and moſt wealthy of the Subjects, that it 
Preſents, would not be amiſs to gain the Good-will of their new 
Maſter · by ſome Preſents. Every one chearfully conſent- 
Ss theſe Preſents yielded the King a very conſiderable 
um. 


W. Piaav. The King's moderation to the Engliſb, in the begin- 
ning of his Reign, gave them room to hope they were 
e going to enjoy a ſolid Happineſs under the Government of 


. Englich © Prince Who ſeemed to have their Intereſts at heart. In- 
from violence, deed he exhorted the principal Officers of his Army to 
treat the Vanquiſhed with the Moderation due from one 
Chriſtian to another. He intreated them to refrain from 
all kind of Inſults to the Engliſh, leſt by Injuries they 
ſhould be provoked to revolt. As for the inferior Officers 
and Soldiers, he publiſhed ſevere Orders againſt ſuch as 
ſhould violate the Chaſtity of the Women, or give the leaft 
22 cauſe of complaint to the Natives. Then he confirmed 
e by a publick Edict the People's Privileges, and all the Pro- 
* miſes he had made in that reſpect. If we were to judge of 
Princes by their Manifeſtos, or the expreſſions in their 
Edits, we ſhould be apt to imagine, they always make 
Juſtice and Equity the ſole Rule of their Conduct. But 
their Actions too frequently ill correſpond with their 
Words, Theſe ſorts of publick Acts ſeldom fail however 
of producing a preſent Effect, which is generally the only 
end propoſed. King William found the Engliſh diſpoſed 
to truſt to his magnificent Promiſes, They were ſo far 
from taking any meaſures for the Preſervation of their Li- 
berties, that they ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by this 
ſeeming Indulgence. "Theſe happy beginnings made them 
believe, the Congueror, in imitation of Canute the Great, 
who behaved in the ſame manner, would uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to gain the People's Affection, that he might 
enjoy his Conqueſt in Peace. | 
Ha is jealous ow great a regard ſoever the King ſhowed for the 
Apr Engliſh, he could not forbear miſtruſting them, perſuaded 
e. as he was, that their Submiſſion proceeded rather from ſear 
than good-will. A few days after his Coronation he re- 
tired from London to Berking (1), not daring to ſtay in that 
great City, whoſe Fidelity he ſuſpected. But as he was 
not more ſure of the reſt of the Nation, he placed ſtrong 
Garriſons in Haſtings, Dover, and Winche/ter, to take 
away from the Engl; the deſire of ſhaking off their new 
Yoke. Mean while, theſe Precautions had no ill effect 
on their Minds. They conſidered them as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in the beginning of ſo great a Revolution, and 
were not at all alarmed at them. On the contrary, they 
who had hitherto refuſed to acknowledge the new King, 
came and ſubmitted to him in Crowds, Edwin and 
Mercar, who had begun to concert meaſures for the De- 


fence of their Country, altered all their Projedts. 

were convinced of the King's Sincerity, like Aoi ag = 
their Countrymen, they went and ſwore fealty to him at Nerat 
Berking (2). He oe nothing that could help to keep _— 
them in this mind. He not only aſſured them of his Pro. 8. Dunelm, 
tection, but even in their preſence beſtowed on Prince 

Edgar large Poſſeſſions (3), who was the Idol of the Eng- 

liſh, and generally ſtiled England's Darling. 

The Victory of Haſtings was too glorious for the King 7% P-, 
to neglect to tranſmit the Memory of it to Poſterity. For I Battle. . 
that purpoſe he laid the Foundations of à Church and — 
Abbey, in the very place where Harold was lain (4), and wp 
ordered, when they ſhould be finiſhed, the Church to be 
dedicated to St. Martin (5), and the Monaſtery called 
Battle- Abbey (6). Though the defire of Prayers for his 
own and Harold's Soul was the Pretence he uſed to make 
this Foundation, probably Vain-Glory had ao leſs a ſhare 
in it than Devotion. The three firſt months of this new 
Reign paſſed in this manner to the mutual Satisfaction of 
the Engliſb and Nermans, The former believed they were 
no great Loſers by the great Revolution, and the latter 
sd in hopes the King would perform the . Promiſes 
made them, when they engaged in his Service. 

| King William's Precautions procuring him an univer- N. 

ſal dubmiſſion, he thought his happineſs incompleat, if he £* imo 
had not the pleaſure to go to Normandy, and appear in his 8 
new Grandeur. This Journey was not only unneceſſary, with Bin 
but ſeemingly very dangerous, in the beginning of an Em- {4 of 
pire eſtabliſhed by Arms, He imagined however he could _ 
prevent all Revolts during his abſence by two Precautions. Malmob. 
Firſt, by placing ſtrong Norman Garriſons in all the Brompt. 
Cailles. Secondly, by carrying along with him ſuch of Cs. 
the Engliſh Lords as were moſt ſuſpecſed. Of this num- 
ber were Prince Edgar, Stigand, Mercar, Edwin, al. 
theeff Son of Siward, formerly Earl of Northumberland, 
with ſeveral others of the prime Nobility. Theſe Lords 
were not over-pleaſed with the Honour he did them, being 
ſenſible he carried them into Normandy but as ſo many 
Hoſtages, and to add to the Glory of his Triumph. How- 
ever, they were forced to comply, for fear of giving him 
occaſion to ſuſpect them by an unſeaſonable Oppoſition to 
his Will, Before he left England, he committed the Go» Hai 
vernment of the Kingdom to his Brother Odo Biſhop of Walk 
Bayeux, and William Fitz-Osbern (7): There was no Ypodig 
end of the Rejoicings among his old Subjects upon his ar- 

rival in Normandy, He ſpent his Eaſter (8) at Feſcamp, 
where the French Ambaſlador (9), attended with a nume- 
rous Retinue of Nobles, came to congratulate him in his 
Maſter's Name upon his new Dignity. On this occaſion, 
the King affeRed to appear before the French with all the 
magnificence he thought capable of advancing the Luſtre 
of his Glory. He paſſed all that Summer, and part of the 
following Winter in Normandy, where he ſeemed to for- 
get his New, amidſt the Acclamations of his Old Sub- 


$, 

Whilſt he was giving the Normans marks of his Aﬀec- The Regezr: 
tion by his ſtay among them, his Abſence proved fatal to 7 * 
England. Odo his Brother, and William Fitz-Osbern, who — 
governed the Kingdom, abuſed their Authority without Malmwb. 
any diſcretion (10). Wholly taken up with enriching Fi, Were 
themſelves by all manner of means, inſtead of protecting the 
Engliſh who made their complaints to them, they not only 
ſuffered them to be grieved with a thouſand Injuſtices, but 
oppreſſed them by continual Acts of Tyranny themſelves. 

To fee theſe two Regents proceed with ſo little caution, 

one would have thought they had Orders to ſtir up the 

People to revolt, on purpoſe to make them incur the 
Puniſhment. The moſt prudent however preſerved their 
Allegiance, in a belief that the King, at his return, would | 
rectifſy theſe Diſorders. But more impatient, — -=="ay 
were of opinion, they ought to take the advantage of his 


1) Where he ſpent his Time in rural Sports, until the Fortreſs he had begun in London was finiſhed, JF, Piddav. | : 
12 S. Dunelm. and Hoveden ſay, That they [ware Fealty to him at Berkhamſted, with Alred and the reſt. S. Dunelm. p. 195- Hoved. p. 450. With Edwin 
and Morcar came many other Noblemen of great Eſtates, particularly Earl Coxo, to all of which he reſtored their Eſtates, and having taken their voluntary 
Oaths of Fidelity, received them into his Favour. After this he made a Progreſs into ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, ordering every where ſuch things as were 


not only profitable to himſelf, but for his People in general z looking upon 
his Men to treat them with Mercy. V. Piftav, 
(3) And likewiſe gave Lands to many of the Englif, as a Token of his 


W. Pifav. 


e common People with a benign Aſpect, pitying their Condition, and ordering 
or © He alſo diſtributed great Rewards to many of his Followers ; 


* did not, for that purpoſe, take any thing unjuſtly from the Zeri. Nulli tamen Gallo datum eft quod Anglo cuiquam injuſtè fuerit ablatum. 


(4) The High- Altar was ſet upon that very Spot of Ground, where Harold's Body was found ; or, according to others, where his Standard was taken up. - 


Tyrrel, p. 13. 


(5) To St. Mary and St, Martin. It was filled with Benedictin Monks from the greater — * 
Juriſdiction whatſoever. Tyrrel, p. 13. See William's Charter to it in Monaftic. Anglican. and Sel. 


of Winchefter, and was exempted from all Epiſcopal 
's Notes on Eadmer. p. 165. 


a N ; i - f which Sow 
6) In this Abbey was kept an ancient Lift of all the Noble Families that came over with King William, it was called Battle» Abbey Roll, © 
. Aadleae bins given us Copies, tho with ſome little Difference. The Authority of this Roll (tho' it hath been cried up by ſome People) is ſo very 


indifferent, that it cannot be depended upon. 4 There are, ſays the learned Sir William Dugdale, great Errors or rather Falfifications in 


of the Co- 


«« pies of it; by attributing the Derivation of many from the French, who were not at all of ſuch Extraction, but merely Engli6, For ſuch hath been 


«« the Subtilty of ſome Monks of old, that, finding it acceptable unto moſt, to be reputed Deſcendants to thoſe who were 


ions with Duke William 


* ; : * V, of bis Barons 
in his Expedition, therefore to gratify them, they inſerted their Names into that ancient Catalogue. Preface to the firſt olume 
(7) O 8 in Dever-Cafile, and had the Government of Kent, with the adjoining South - Coaſt; and Firz- pers at Winchefter, in . Caſtle the 


King had bullt there, with Directions to look after the North-Parts, 


(8) Rabin, by miſtake, ſays his Chrifmas ; but that could not be, fince he went over in March, and returned again to England in the deginning of the , 


Winter following. Gu. Pictav. 
9) Rodoipb the Potent, Father-in-law to the King of France, 


(to) Rapin bere follows the account of Ordericas Vital, which is the moſt probable, V. PiZ?ov, Tays the blame on the Bug, and fas e Fouls 


neither by fear or fayour be kept quiet, 


* 


"Abſence 


Vol. J. 
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Gemet. 


Faric's Re- 


Reaſons of 
the Miſun- 
a. landing 
betwwee'i the 


k; aud :b> Confidence, neceſſa 


Eogliſh- 


Kentiſhmen led the way, and called to their Aﬀiſtatice 
Euſtace Earl of Boulogne, who endeavoured to ſurprize 


Dover-Caſtle (1). But not ſucceeding according to his 


expectation, he retired to his Ships, leaving the Kentiſhmen 
to the merey of the Regents, "who treated them very 
verely. 

e this Example, Edric, an Enęliſb 
Lord (2), to whom Hiſtorians give the Sirname of Forefter, 


took up Arms in the County of Hereford, and barbarouſly 


uſed all the Normans that fell into his hands. News being 
brought the King he immediately embarks for Eug- 
land (3), committing the Government of Normandy to 
Matilda his Wife, and Robert his eldeſt Son. His return 
appeaſed the Storm raiſed by his Abſence. But theſe two 
Attempts filled him with ſo many Suſpicions of all the 
Engliſh in general, that he began from that time to conſider 
them as ſo many ſecret Enemies, who ſought an Occafion 
to revolt. This Opinion of his was not groundlefs. When 
one conſiders his "Temper, and how the Exgliſb ſtood af- 
ſected towards him, it is eaſy to conceive, the mutual 
ry for their common Tranquility, 
could hardly ſubſiſt. The King was naturally miſtruſtful 
and rigid, On the other hand, his great Armament had 
plunged him deeply in Debt. Beſides, he was under a 


Promiſe of liberally rewarding the Officers who' had en- 


Kidy, 


Maltida is 
2 
irth 6 
Prince f 
Henry, 
Flor, Wor, 
S. Dunelm, 


To which he was alfo prom 


gaged in his Service, and all this muſt be done at the Ex- 
pence of the Engliſh. To this may be added, he was na- 
turally covetous, greedy of Money, not to expend but 
hoard it in his Coffers. In fine, his Partiality to his 
own Nation was exceſſive, and prevented him often from 
giving Ear to the Complaints of the Engliſh againſt the 
Normans, who made a very ill Uſe of the King's Favour. 
On the other Side, the Englih'were extremely prejudiced 
againſt the Normans. T his Prejudice, begun in the Reign 
of King Edward, and fomented by Earl Goodwin and his 
Son Harold, was farther encreaſed fince the late Revolu- 
tion. How careful ſoever the King was to recommend 
Moderation-to the Normans, there'was no hindering them 
from abuſing the Superiority, their Victory gave them 
over the Engliſh, and inſulting them in their Misfortunes. 
This was not very proper to maintain à good intelligence 
between the two Nations. Beſides, the King had built 
his Right to the Crown upon ſo ſlight a Foundation, that 
the Engliſh'muſt have conſidered him as a greedy and ambi- 
tious Prince, who had formed the Project of his Enter- 
rize upon England, from the ſole Motive of gratifying his 
Paſſions. In a word, the Adminiſtration of the od K. 
gents during his Abſence, gave Occaſion to think, they 
would not have carried their Exceſſes and Rapines to that 
Height, had they not been affured of their Maſter's Ap- 
probation, However, the Conſideration of the Mildneſs 
of his Government for the three firſt Months of his 
Reign, had in ſome Meaſure cauſed theſe Reflections to 
vaniſh, and diſſipated all their Fears. But when the 
tound, aſter his Return, he not only neglected to puni 
the Regents, but even approved of their Conduct, they 
could not contain any longer. They every where ſpread 
their Complaints and Murmurs, and openly ſhewed their 
Diſcontent. Then it was, that the King's Suſpicions 
daily increaſing, made him reſolve to be on his Guard, 
and uſe all poffible Means to prevent the Diſcontent of 
the Engliſh from breaking out into a Flame. As his Tem- 
per inclined him to Severity, his Methods were rigorous. 
pted by the Normans, whoſe 
Intereſt. it was that he ſhould ſubdue the Engliſb by Force, 
rather than gain them by fair Means. This is the moſt 
that can be faid in his Favour, t there are ſome, who 


charge him with a ſettled Deſign of reducing England to a 


State of Slavery, before ever he received any Provocation. 
Be this as it will, the Confidence between the King and 
his new Subjects was ſoon broken (4), and from that Time 
the King thought only of uſing all proper Means to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf on the Throne, without nicely examining 
army thoſe Means were conſonant to Juſtice and 

uity. | We Br 

Not 4 the King's Return (5), Maltida his Queen 
came into England, and was crowned. with great Solemnity, 
this ſame Year She brought into the World a Son, named 
Henry, Her other Sons were born in Normandy, namely, 


1) He came over in the Night, but 
. Gemeticenſ, p. 667. ws of Yr; 


King 1Villiam, but were always 

Ailtance Blethyn and R alden, 

Iv. Duneim, p- 197% . Wilh. 
(3) About the be ning o 


t. WILLIAM che Cunpueror. 


Abſence to attempt the tecovering of his Liberty. The * Rebert, "Richard, and Milliam, the eldeſt of whom was 1067. 
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about Twelve Years old. 4 NE 
The King had hitherto delayed to ſatisfy thoſe who had 1 06g 


voluntarily afhiſted him in his Expedition into England, The King 


Beſides the Stipends due to them, they expected to be re- rewards bit 
warded in Proportion to their Setvices, and the Power he 8 * 
had acquired by their Means. His ordinary Revenues not 5 
being ſufficient for this, there was a Neceſſity of having 
recourſe to the Englyb, whoſe Misfortune it was to be. van- 
—_ To this End, he bethought himfelf of an Expe- 

ient, Which could not but be very ungrateful, to them. 
And that was, to revive Dane-gelt (6), aboliſhed by the Referee 
Confeſſor, which brought to their Remembrance the Cala- Dine gelt. 
mities they had ſuffered under a foreign Power. He 
plainly foreſaw, the People would be extremely diflatisfied, 
and therefore endeavoured to prevent the ill Effects of 
their Diſcontent, by careſſing the principal Englyh Lords, 
as far as his reſerved Temper would permit, He was moſt 1 
apprehenſive of Earl Edwin, who by his Birth, Honours, rs ws 
and perſonal Merit was in great Credit with his Country- Edwia. 
men. In order to prevent the Earl's uſing the preſent Oc- Orderic. 
caſion to raiſe new Commotions, he thought proper to ſe- 282 
cure him to his Intereſt, by promiſing him one of his 
Daughters in Marriage. Edwin was very well pleaſed with 
the Offer, and inſtead of fomenting the DifſatisfaQion of the 
Engliſh, did all he could to appeaſe them, Aldred, Arch- 58 ſhop 
biſhop of York, was not ſo eaſily managed. This Pre- „ York 
late had entertained fo great an Opinion of the King, that he 7% Ke. 
was continually ſpeaking in his Praiſe. But when he ſaw _-_ Kiag, 
him begin to pull off the Mask, by renewing a Tax fo Maimsb. 
odious to the Nation, he was quite of another Mind. He P. 271. 
ſent one to repreſent to him in his Name, the Injury he 
was doing the Engliſh, and the Inconveniencies that might 
follow, "The King was offended with this Remonſtrance, ,,,., . ., 
and ſharply rebuked the Perſon that dared to deliver it. ceived, | 
It is faid, Aldred was fo ſenſibly touched with this Pro- 
ceeding, that he could not forbear curſing the King and all 
his Race. There was Danger of the Archbiſhop's Reſent- 
ment occaſioning ſome Troubles in the North. At leaft 
the King ſeemed to be uneaſy on that Account, by his 
ſending one of his Officers to endeavour to appeaſe him. 
But the Death of Alared, which happened at that Time, Death of 
freed the King from his Fears, and Dane-gelt was levied Aldres. 
with all the Rigour imaginable. From thence-forward no- Pan<-gele 
thing was heard but Murmurings and Complaints, which — 
incenſing the King, cauſed him to conſider the Engliſb but 
as ſo many Rebels, as they, on their Side, looked upon 
him under the odious Idea of a Conqueror. 


Before I enter upon the Relation of the Troubles in this Hie, Oþi- 


Reign, it will be proper to remark, the Hiſtorians are non: about 


very much divided concerning the Cauſes that produced . 
them. Some caſt the Blame on the Engliſh, and intimate «te Englich. 
the King uſed not Severity till he found milder Means were 
ineffectual. Others maintain, the King's ill Uſage of the 
Engliſh was the ſole Cauſe of their Revolts. To decide 
this Queſtion, it would be neceſſary to examine the Extent 
of a Prince's Power that had acquired the Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown in the manner we have ſeen, and how far the Obe- 
dience of a Nation was due, who had ſubmitted partly by 
Compulſion, partly of their own Accord. But upon theſe 
very Points, there would be perhaps no leſs Diverſity of 
Opinions, It is ſufficient therefore to obſerve, that among 
the Hiſtorians who have writ of Milliam the Conqueror, 
ſome have ſtudiouſly diſplayed all his good Qualities, and 
but lightly touched upon his Faults, Others have endea- 
youred to miſrepreſent all his Actions, and aggravate even 
ſuch as may be eaſily juſtified. So far is certain, the En- 

liſh were ill-treated in his Reign, This the greateſt 

ticklers for the Conqueror and his Race cannot deny, but 
alledge in his Excuſe, the Neceſſity be was under of guard- 
ing againſt the Englißb, ever prone to revolt. Others, on 
the contrary, aſcribe the Ill- treatment of the Engl ſolely 
to the avaricious Temper of the King, and affirm, their 
Revolts were entirely owing to their Deſpair. Amidſt 
theſe. various Opinions, the Courſe I ſhall take, will be, 
plainly to relate ſuch Facts as are unconteſted, without 
making any RefleQions, that the Reader may be at Liberty 
to judge as he ſhall think proper. | 

As Matters ſtood between the King and the Engliſb, it Wes. Woe: 

was very hard for them to fit ſtill and not endeavour to Huntinga. 


the Garriſon ſallying out, and driving moſt of his Men down the Precipices, he was forced to retire with a few Mens 
guns. 6. ; 
(2) Son of Alfric, Edtic Streon's n 1 Fitz- Scroop, and the Norman Garriſon at 


Hereford, waſted his Eftate, becauſe he would not ſubmit to 


forced to reriie.with great Loſs : therefore the better to ſeture himſelt againſt the Normans for the future, he called in to his 
"Princes of als ; and about the middle of 4uguft, invaded and pillaged the County of Hereford, Flor, Wigern p. 635. 


go 1 and landed at Wiacbelſca, from whence he went to Londen, where he was received with all Signs of Reſpect: He then 
treated the Aug] Biſhops and Nobility with g 


509. 


(4) William Gemeticenſis fays; That after William's Return out Normandy 
deitroy him and his Followers, av they were to go to Chüteh bare-foot on A- 
. 7. c. 39. Walfingb, Tpodigms, p. 47. | 


Wer Whitſunday, yet. by Alfred, Archbiſhop of 15,4. S. Pale. 
8 The _ was crowned on Whitſunday, 1088. by lt Archbiſhop @ une 


reat Aﬀability and outward Kindneſs, granting them whatſoever they asked, and readily heating what they 
offered to him z he alſo cajoled the Wei, Ord. Vitalis, p. | 


but the 


there was diſcovered 2 Conſpiracy of certain Englib, who had contrived to 
W op Con ; 


onſpirators being di „ fled into the North, 


XI. Weſtm, 


197 | 
y ſay, that he impoſed on his Subjects an intelerablo Tribus. importabile Genu, Wer p. 635 S. Dunelm, 
P · K Hoved; Brompt. p. 563. * - | 4 
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1068 ſhake off a foreign Yoke, which to them ſeemed inſup- 
Exeter re. portable. The Inſurrections began in the J/eftern Parts, 


wolts, 


where the Inhabitants of E xeter refuſed to take their Oath 
to the King and admit a Norman Garriſon (1). Milliam, 
ſenſible of what Importance it was to put a Stop to this 
Evil before it ſpread any farther, marched in the midſt of 
Winter to reduce Exeter to Obedience. Upon his Ap- 
proach, he was met by ſome of the principal Citizens, to 
petition him for Pardon in the Name of the Corporation, 
and give him Hoſtages. But, whilſt the Deputies were 
with the King, the ordinary Sort of Townſmen being ſu- 
perior, diſapproved of their Proceedings, and reſolved to 
ſtand upon their Defence. Githa, Mother to King Harold, 
who was then in the City, encouraged the Inhabitants in 
their Reſolution, and probably, was the Perſon that put 
them upon it. Mean-time, the King being too far ad- 
vanced to retire with Honour, found himſelf obliged to 
befiege the Town in Form, notwithſtanding the Sharpneſs 
They ſubmit, of the Winter, The Approaches being made, and the 
and are par- battering Engines beginning to play, the Citizens ſaw no 
_ other Remedy but to implore the King's Mercy. How 
much ſoever the King was bent to make an Example of 
them, he yielded to the Intreaties of the Clergy, who 
were very urgent for their Pardon (2). Githa had the 
good Fortune to eſcape into Flanders with a great quantity 
The King of Money. To prevent a ſecond Inſurredtion, Jilliam 
builds a ordered a Caſtle to be built in the City, and left it to the 
cu. Care and Management of Baldwin, Son of Earl Gilbert, 
with a Norman Gariiſon, 
He ſeeks 'The King could no longer delay the Payment of his 
be, Debts, and the Rewards fo often promiſed to his Troops. 
The Sums raiſed by the late Tax of Dane-gelt, which 
at firſt were deſigned for this Uſe, had been paid into 
the King's "Treaſury, and he could not bear the Thoughts 
of parting with the Money again. He believed it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to have a Reſerve upon any ſudden 
Occaſion; eſpecially as the Diſcontents of the Englih 
gave him room to dread a general Revolt, And there- 
fore, without meddling with that Money, other means 
were to be uſed, which very much inflamed the Diſcon- 
tent of the Engliſh. Commiſſioners were ſent into all 
the Counties, to enquire who ſided with Harold, and 
W. Pidtav. confiſcate their Eſtates. The Engliſh loudly exclaimed 
againſt this ſeemingly very unjuſt Enquiry. They alledg- 
ed, when they took Arms for Harold, that Prince was 
in actual Poſleſſion of the Throne, having been elected 
at a Time when Viliam's Pretenſions to the Crown were 
even unknown, That before the Battle of Haſtings, 
they had never taken their Oath to the Duke of Ver- 
mandy, and conſequently their Eſtates could not be liable 
to Confiſcation for bearing Arms againſt him. That be- 
ſide, ſuppoſing they were guilty, they had made ample 
Amends for their Fault by ready Submiſſion, which the 
King had accepted of; and even promiſed to protect them 
in their Rights and Privilege*, "Theſe Reaſons were very 
ſtrong. But on this Occaſion, the King acted with a 
view to Politicks rather than Juſtice. His Intent was not 
to puniſh them for their pretended Crime, but to have 
a plauſible Pretence to raiſe Money, and withal to put 
it out of their Power to hurt him, by depriving them of 
their Eftates, a Thing, he judged abſolutely neceſſary for 
his Safety and Quiet, Accordingly this Fact is ſlight- 
ly paſſed over by the King's Friends, and by way of 
Diverſion, an Act of Juſtice done by the King on this 
Occaſion, is mightily extolled, namely, the reſtoring a 
confiſcated Eſtate to an Englih Lord, who proved he was 
never in Arms for Harold (3). Howeyer, we may be 
aſſuted, this was one of the moſt remarkable Events of 
this Reign, ſince the confiſcated Lands paſſed into the 
Hands of the Normans and other Foreigners, who there- 
by became more conſiderable in Exgland than the Engliſb 
themſelves. From theſe deſcended many noble Families 
now in being. However this be, theſe Confiſcations were 
of great Service to the King upon two Accounts. Firſt, 


(1) Though they offered to pay him Tribute, Brel, p. 16. 


if ENGLAND. 


as they enabled him to pay his Debts, and reward his Fol- 
lowers, Secondly, as they gave him an Opportunity of 
filling the Counties with ſuch as wete devoted to him 
and whoſe Intereſt it was to ſupport - him in Fa 
Throne. 

Whilſt the King was thus guarding againſt t . Edwin 5 
he daily forfeit:d their Efteem and Acco, n w. Morca 8 
rally led them to deviſe means for the Recovery of their 
Eſtates. Edwin, Earl of Chefter, one of the moſt con- y 
ſiderable among them, thought it his Duty to attempt 2 
the reſtoring of the almoſt deſperate Affairs of his Coun- 8“ Puneim, 
try. The King had amuſed him with Hopes of one of 
his Daughters; but there was no Likelihood he intended 
to perform his Word. On the Contrary, the King feem- 
ed to want only ſome Pretence to involve him in the 
ſame Ruin with the reſt. Mercar, his Brother, Eail of 
Northumberland, who was in much the ſame Situation, 
very readily engaged in the Plot. As theſe two Lords 
had a very great Intereſt in the Kingdom, they ſoon 
raiſed an Army which was reinforced by Blethwin ing of 
Il ales, their Nephew, with a good number of Troops (4). 3 
The King had Reaſon to fear this Revolt would become The Kin 
general, unleſs he timely oppoſed its Beginnings. Ac- Mercer 
cordingly he drew his Forces together with the utmoſt x ht 
Expedition, before the Evil ſpread any ſatther. In his "Ha 
March towards the Rebels, he fortified the Caſtle of 
Warwick, and made Henry de Beaumont Governour, who 
was alſo the friſt Earl of I/arwick (5). At the fame H build: 
Time he built likewiſe Netingham-Caftle (6), to ſecure a C 
Retreat in caſe of Neceſiity, by means of theſe two Places. 

Having taken theſe Precautions, he continued his March 
towards the North, to engage the Rebels, or belicge York, 
which had ſided wich them. 

Mean-time, the two Earls hoping the reſt of the King- p,,;. 44 
dom would follow the Example of the North, were very Morcar 46 
much deceived in their ExpeQations, The King's great 1 24 -* 
Diligence, and the Superiority of his Forces breaking all e 
their Meaſures, they found themſelves unable to leſiſt 
him. In this Extremity, they had but two Ways to take, 
either to fly the Kingdom, or ſubmit to the King's 
Mercy. They choſe the laſt, and found their Account 
in it. How much ſoever the King might be incenſed, 
he very readily pardoned them, with a View to reclaim 
the Engliſh by this Act of Clemency. He purſued how- yt f 
ever his March towards York, the Inkabitants whereof, ; 
little able to ſuſtain the Burden of the War alone, came 277 
out to meet him, and delivered up the Keys of their a C. 
City. By this Submiſſion they were pardoned as to cor- 
poral Puniſhments ; but were forced to pay a large Fine, 
and had the Mortification to ſee a Caſile built in their 
City (7), and garriſoned with Norman Soldiers. Archil, a 
Northumbrian Lord, who had been concerned in the Re- 
volt, was alſo” received into Favour upon delivering his 
Son in Hoſtage (8). Egelwin, Biſhop of Durham, made 
his Peace likewiſe upon the fame Account (9). 

The King's Cliemency to the Heads of the Rebels . K 
might have a good Effect, if at the ſame Time that %, 
he pardoned ſome, he had not puniſhed others who were 73 8 can 
much leſs guilty. He ordered great Numbers to be ſhut 
up in Priſon, who had no Hand at all in the late In- 
ſurrection (10), and thereby gave Occaſion to think the 
Mercy ſhewn to the Leaders was only a Strain of his 
Policy. This Conduct fpread a Terror throughout the 
Kingdom, which was ſtill increaſed, when Caſtles were He build: 
ſeen building at Lincoln, Huntington, Cambridge, which Caftles in 
were evidently deſigned. to keep the Englih in Awe. ay 
Morcar and the other Northumbrian Lords (11), dreading Several! 
their Puniſhment was only deferred till a more con- Ln A 
venient Seaſon, retired into Scotland, Earl Goſpatric was ale nag 
under the ſame Apprehenſions, and inſtilled them into Scotl-nd. 
Prince Edgar, who by his Advice, fled to the Court of 4 
Scotland, with his Mother and Siſters (12). Malcolm Can- 
more (13), who was then on the Throne, received them 
with the Reſpect due to their Rank, and conſidering their 


Vol. J. 


1c63. 


(2) They had their Goods ſecured trom the Violence of the Soldiers, by placing Guards at the Gates to keep them cut. Ibid. i Fa 
(3) Sharnburn in Norfolk, which the Conqueror had given to Warren the Norman, But Edwin, the Lord of it, proving he had not ſided with Harold, 
it was reſtored to him. Tyrrel calls this Fact in queſtion, becauſe this Eftate is not mentioned in Doomſday- Book, as in Poſiethon of the ſaid Edworn, Intro- 


duct. to Vol. II. p. 2 | 
(4) Blethevin's or Bl, 


's Father married Editha, Edzvin's Siſter, after whoſe Death ſhe wos married to Harold. Ord, Vit. 311. 


(5) He was Brother of Reger de bello monte, Son to Humfrid de Vetwlis, Son of 7 wrolf of Pont Adimar, by Weva, He was" called Herry of Newbur;b, 
from the Place of his Birth, a Cafile in Nermany, and was made Earl of Harwick, after the Survey. Cemet. J. 7. e. 4. 


(6) And gave the Cuſtody of it to William Pendel. 


(7) He built two Caſtles there, in which be put five-hundred Soldiers. S. Duneim. p. 197. Hwed, p. 450. 

(8) Archil married Signtd, Daughter of Egfrid, Daughter of Aldun Biſhop of Durban. This Archil ſeized part of rr was waſte, and 
inhab.ted it. By Sigrjd he had a Son, named Goſpatyick, and he another of that Name, afterwards Earl of Northumberland. S. Duneim, p. — n. 55 

(9) And by his Mediation, Conditions of Peace were offered to Malcolm King of Scots, which he accepting, a Peace was concluded between the two 0 


Ord. Vita . 
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(10) And the Lands of thoſe who were concerned in it, he plentifully diſtributed among is F ollowers, that had aſſiſted him at ** up HP. 2 
for the little which was lett to the antient Inhabitants, be put it under the Yoke of perpetual Servitude, that is, encumbred it with Knight's Service, M. , 
4. MM. Weſt. p. 225. Brompt. p. 96g. Heel, p. 16, 17. Vol. II. ; RY 65” 
8 (11) Marleſeuein, Merter, — other Loeds, as well as Biſhops, Clergy, and others, afraid of being impriſcned on _— of — late * 
retited, ſome to the King of Scats, others into Woods and Deſarts, from whence they frequently ſallied out, and annoyed the Normans, who were poſſe ſle 
their Eſtates, M. Paris, p. 4. S. Dunelm, p. 197. Brompt. p. 96 5. $$ f 8 N 
(12) He embarked, with his Mother Agatha, — his Siſters Margaret and Cbriſlina, in order to return into Hungary, his native 1 but — 
by a Storm into Scotland, where he ſtad. M. Paris, p. 4. Brompt, p. go. Knigoten, p. 2344. x 
(a3) Rapin, by Miſtzke, ſays Mecmir. See Buchanan, &c, David Scott, Oc. dBicth 
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Birth rather than their Fortune, married ſoon after Mar- 
"Ann. garet Edgar's eldeſt Siſter, From this marriage ſprung 
"im Aatilda, Grandmother to Henry II. King of England, in 
narrie Fd- 1. ofe Perſon the Saxm and Norman Royal Families were 
united. | 
"The King was not ſorry to ſee himſelf thus rid of his 
1069. ſecret Enemies, who gave him much leſs uneaſineſs be- 
ing in Scotland, than if they had ſaid in England. How- 
% Englih gyer, the Flight of theſe Lords diſcovering how the En- 
their A®'s gliſb ſtood affected towards him, he reſolved to take all 
2 poſſible meaſures to ſcreen himſelf from their Reſent- 
Ge, ment. For that purpoſe, he took two Precautions 
el. Vi. which were [equally inſupportable to them. "The firſt 
was to take away their Arms (1). The ſecond to for- 
bid them any Lights in their Houſes after eight a-Clock. 
At which hour a Bell was rung to warn them to put 
out their Fire and Candle, under the penalty of a great 
Fine for every offence. The ſound of this Bell, called 
the Curfew, was for a long while very grating in the 
ears of the Engliſp. When they reflected on the Sweets 
of Liberty, enjoyed under their antient Kings, they could 
not without extreme Grief behold themſelves reduced to 
ſuch Slavery, If this Order was not moſt punctually 
obſerved, they were ſure to be immediately -puniſhed as 
if guilty of ſome heinous Crime, This Bell therefore 
was as a Signal, which being repeated every day, con- 
ſtantly put them in mind of their Slavery. This Op- 
preſſion joined to a thouſand others which they daily ſuf- 
fered from the hands of the King, as well as from the 
Foreigners, imbittered their Lives and made them deplore 
their ſad and helpleſs condition. In this manner ſeve- 
ral Hiſtorians repreſent the State of the Engliſh at that 
Time. Z 
ld Whilſt the King was thus guarding againſt the ſecret 
den mate Practices of his Subjects, Goodwin, Edmund and Magnus, 
Deſert. Sons of Harold, made a deſcent in Somerſetſhire. The 
3 only Oppoſition, they met with, was from Ednoth, for- 
wlad. merly Maſter of the Horſe to the King their Father, 
p.124 who was willing to give King William a proof of his 
Fidelity by encountring theſe Princes. His Zeal for the 
new King proved fatal to him, for he was flain in the 
Battle; after which, they retired laden with Booty. 
Engliſh ond If the Hiſtorians on the fide of the Engliſh may be 
Normans Credited, England was then in a pitiable ſtate, The 
-mp/ain re Normans ſupported by the King's Favour and Protection, 
es daily committed Outrages upon the Engliſh, for which 
theſe laſt could expect no Redreſs. Others, more Friends 


to the Normans than the Engliſh, aſſure us, the Engliſ̃ʒ 


vexcd that the King's meaſures ſhould put it out of their 
power to ſhake off a Yoke which they bore with ex- 
treme Impatience, found fault with the Normans in gene- 
ral. They add, ſcarce a day paſſed but the dead Bodies 
of aſſaſſinated Normans were found in the Woods or High- 
ways, without any poſſibility of diſcovering the Authors 
of theſe Murders, ſo firmly did the Englih ſtand by 
one another. In all appearance the King was perſuad- 
F4i2 in f. ed, the Engliſh were wholly to blame, ſince he publiſh- 
der of the ed a ſevere Edict, ordering that when a Norman ſhould 
2 be ſlain or robbed, the Hundred where the Act was done 
<p. 3. ſhould be reſponſible for the Crime, and pay a large Fine. 
This Law was not new to the Engli/h. From the time 
of Alfred the Great, it had been in force in the King- 
dom (2). But what extremeiy provoked them, was, that 
this Edict was made in favour of the Normans only. 
1 How gracious ſoever the King might be to the Foreigners, 
Normans many of them deſired leave to return home (3). The 
wes 2 King readily granted their Requeſt, paying the Arrears 
01, Vir, due to them, and rewarding them beyond their expec- 
tation, All this was done at the expence of the Engliſb, 
on whom were levied the Sums neceſſary to defray this 
charge. ; 
Occaſions of complaint continually encreaſed on both 


1. WILLIAM the Conqueror. 


ſides. The King complained, the Englih appeared ready 1069, 
upon all occaſions to rebel; and the Englih thinking Robert Cu- 
themſelves unjuſtly opprefled, loudly murmured at it. Win ace 
The Northumbrians were the molt impatient, We have — wake 
already ſeen in ſeveral Parts of this Hiſtory, that they berland. 


were wont to be, as it were, their own Maſters, and e Puelm. 


could not bear a ſtate of Slavery. The ſame Spirit ſtill 
reigned among them. They could not refrain expoſtula- 

ting upon the leaſt occaſion, and often uſhered in their 
Complaints with ſome Inſurrection. The tuibulent Tem- 

per of theſe People, and the Neighbourhood of Scotland, 
creating ſome dread in the King, he reſolved to appoint 

them tor Governor, Rebert Cumin, a Norman Lord, 3, \ 
whoſe rough Diſpoſition ſeemed proper to tame their 
Fierceneſs. They heard this News juſt as a Project of 27, xorh- 
calling in the Danes was going to be executed, Some of umbrians 
them who had taken refuge in Denmark, had perſuaded de 5 
King Sweyn, he might eaſily conquer England (4). Nay, 1 
they had brought Aſſurances ſtom the Neorthumbrians, that Y 
they would affift him in his Undertaking. Whercupon 

Stweyn fitted out a Fleet of two hundred Sail (5), which 

was ready to put to Sea when Cumin with ſeven hundred 
Normans, came and took poſſeflion of his Government. 

As his Arrival might prove very prejudicial to the Deſigns 

formed in the North, the principal Contrivers of the 

Plot reſolved to rid themſelves of fo troubleſome an In- 

ſpector with his Attendants. Though he had notice of 

their Inrent (6), he thought it ſo little in their power to 

hurt him, that he neglected the Intelligence. Mean time Sax. Ann. 
the Conſpirators privately drawing ſome Troops together, 

came to Durham, where Cumin lay in a careleſs manner, Comia 
and put him and his Norman Followers all to the Sword (7). Vi 4:4 
Preſent'y after arrived the Daniſh Fleet under the com- , * 
mand of Osbern, Brother to the King of Denmark (3). — 70 ir 
Upon News whereof all the Malecontents went and join- # {5 Mate- 
ed the Daniſh General, who had now landed his 8 
Troops (9). Edgar Atheling, Geſpatric, Merlefweyn (10), Mat. Paris 
and all the other Lords who had retired into Scotland, 

brought him Reinforcements, which rendered his Army 

very formidable. As all Northumberland was ſor the 

Danes, and the King had not in thoſe Parts any Forces 

capable of withſtanding ſo numerous an Army, Osbern 
marched directly to York. The Norman Garriſon upon 

the approach of the Danes, reſolved to hold out to the 

laſt Extremity, not doubting but the King would come 

to their Relief with all poſſible expedition. In this ex- i b-fege 
pectation they ſet Fire to the Suburbs at the foot of the York. 
Caſtle, that the Houſes might not be of Service to the — — 
Beſiegers. But the Fire ſpreading farther than was deſign- 2 
ed, a great part of the City was reduced to aſhes. The 
2athedral- Church, the Monaſtery of St. Peter, and a 

famous Library begun by Archbiſhop chert about the 

Year 800, entirely periſhed in the Flames. Mean while 

the Danes taking advantage of the Confuſion, cauſed by 

this Accident, entered the. City- without oppoſition. As 


. ſoon as they were maſters of it, they attacked the Citadel 


ſo vigorouſly, that they took it at the firſt Aſlault, and 

put the Garriſon to the Sword (11). After this, the Daniſh 

General underſtanding the King was preparing to march 

againſt him, went and encamped in an advantagious 

Poſt (12), leaving in York Earl J/alth:F with an Engliſh 

Garriſon. ; 
The News of this Invaſion ſomewhat ſhook the King's The King 

reſolution. He was afraid the Danes were called in by a /d 

general Combination, Poſleſſed with this Notion, be durſt 57 7 

not quit the Heart of the Kingdom, for fear his abſence 

would give the reſt of the Male-contents an opportunity to 

riſe. On the other hand it was no leſs dangerous to neg- 

let the Affairs of the North, which might be attended 

with ill conſequences. In this perplexity, he believed it 

-adviſeable, before all things, to endeavour. to pacify the xi. Wet, 

Engliſh by ſome Acts which ſeemed proper to that end. 


(1) This doth not appear from the ancient Hiſtorians. And as for what follows about the Curfero {qu, Come: fro, or Coure- fire) Poly dere Virgil is the firſt 
who mentions it, There is a paſſage quoted out of Milliam Malmibury, p. 156, to countenance that Notion, but whether it docs any way confirm it, I leave 
the Reader to judge t—Lucernarum uſum noctibus in Curia reſtituit qui fuerat tempore fratris intermiſſus,—i, e. He Henry I.] red in bis Court the Uſe 
of Lights at Night, <ubich bad been left off in bis Brother [William Rufus's] T.me- But is this any thing like a Cretu f 

(2 In the Time of the Danes, when the Budy of an unknown Perſon was found murdered, it was taken for granted it was a Daze, and the Hundred paid 
the Mult. Thus William only revived an old Cuſtom, by changing the Name ot Dae into that of Norman. Bacon's Hiſt. c. 40. p. 62+ Rapin. 

(3) About this Time (ſays Ordericus Vitalis, p. 512 ) ſome of the Norman Ladies wanting their Husbands, ſent for them to return, and withal let them 
know it they returned not, they muſt have other Men to relieve their Neceſfities, Hugo de Grentmeſmil, who prefided at Wincheſter ; Humfrid de Teliolo, 
Governor of Haſtings, with many others, returaed into Normandy, His Soldiers likewiſe, wearied with the Deſolation of the Country, importuned him tor 
their Releaſe that they might retire to a fixed Place of Abode z which be granted, and diſmiſſed them with plentiful Rewards, 46:4, 


(4) M. Weſt. ſays, they came either to conquer England, or to take * 


iam or drive him out of the Kingdom, p. 226. 


(5) Of two hundred and forty, ſays Flor. Wore, S. Dunelin, p. 198, &c, Of three hundred, according to Sax, Ann, Malmib, p. 106. Huntingd. M. 


aris, p- 5. M. WW. 


(6) From Becker the Biſhcp, who went out to meet him, and adviſed him-to beware of Treachery. The Nerthumbrians unanimouſly reſolved before- 
hand never to ſubmit to a Stranger, and therefore agreed either to kill him, or to die themſelves. The Earl coming to Durbem, ſuffered his Men to treat 
the People like Enemies, killing ſome of the Biſhop's Tenants, S. Dunelm, p. 198. f 

(7) They flocked to Durbam in the Night, and forcing the Gates in the Moruing, ruthed in, and flew as many of the Earl's Attendants as they could 
meet with, Cumin fled for refuge into the Biſhop's Palace, but it being ſet on Fire by the Conſpirators, all that were in it periſhed in the Flames. Or the 
ie ven hundred Normans, but one eſcaped. | This was done Fanuary 28. S. Dunelm. p. 38. 2 

(8) There came Sweyn's two Sons, Harold and Canute; Earl Tri, and Cbriſtian their Bilkop, S. Dunelm, p. 158. Brompe, p. 965. 


(9) In the Mouth of the Humber, Huntingd. p. 368. F. Dunelm, p. 198. 
(30, With Waltbeff, theſe brought him ſeveral thouſands of armed Men. 


S. Dunelm. ibid. M. Paris, p. 5, 


11) More than three thouſand Normans were killed. William Male the Vice-comes, and his Wife and Children, with Gilbert ds Gaunt, and ſome 


fe others were ſpared. S. Dunelm, p. 199 · 


99 . 
(1) They wintered between the Oſe and the Trent, Huntingd. p. 369. M. Paris, p. 5. Sax, Ann, 
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1069. He recalled ſeveral whom he had baniſhed, , ſet others at 
Liberty, and affected by ſome inſtances of ſeyerity to re- 
preſs the Inſolence of the Normans (1). His Fears being 
ſomewhat abated by the good effects of theſe Proceedings, 
he ſent the Queen and the Princes into Narmandy, and 
then marched againſt the Danes, He was ſo provoked 

| with the Northumbrians, that he was heard to ſwear by 
Hoved, God's Splendour, he would not leave a Soul alive. As 
ſoon as he entered Yorkſhire, he began to execute his 
Threats by terrible ravages. Mean time the Danes kept 
their Poſt, where he durſt not attack them, well knowing, 
by hazarding a Battle, he ſtaked his all againſt little or no- 
He bribes the thing. To extricate himſelf out of this difficulty, he be- 
— Ge- lieved the beſt courſe he could take would be to bribe the 
of. General by Preſents. For that purpoſe he ſent private 
Flor. Wor. Emiſſaries to offer him a large Sum of Money, with leave to 


S. Dunelm. plunder the Country along the Sea Coaſt, provided he would 


depart when Winter was over. This Negotiation ſucceeding 
to his wiſh, Osbern retired in the beginning of the Spring, 
for which he was ſeverely puniſhed by the King his Bro- 
Yhe King be- ther (2). The Danes being gone, Ihe King marched to 
Seger Vork. York to beſiege the City, defended by an Engliſh and Scotch 
Garriſon, under the command of a. brave Governor (3). 
Malmſb.. This was Earl Walthyf, who by his Courage and Con- 
bravely de- duct, rendered the Siege ſo long and difficult, that the King 
fends it. began to deſpair of Succeſs, when the want of Proviſions 
— 7 obliged the beſieged to capitulate. How incenſed ſoever 
doned, the King might be, he readily granted honourable Terms to 
Ord. Vital. this brave Governor, whoſe Valour he had ſo often admi- 
Jicha. red during the Siege, He was not ſatisfied with ſhewing 
King's Niece, him this mark of his Eſteem, but gave him in marriage 
his own Niece, Daughter to the Counteſs of Albemarle (4). 
Some time after, he made him alſo Earl of Northampton and 
Huntingdon, and laſtly of Northumberland. He received 
likewiſe into favour Earl Goſpatric ; but puniſhed ſevere]y 
the reſt of the Officers and Soldiers of the Garriſon, lay- 
The King ra- ing a heavy Fine upon the Citizens of York. As ſoon as 
yn. nad the Siege was over. and the King found it in his power to 
land, be revenged of the Northumbrians, he ravaged their Coun- 
try in ſo mercileſs a manner, that for ſixty Miles together, 
between York and Durham, he did not leave a ſingle Houſe 
ſtanding (5). He ſpared not even the Churches and other 
publick Edifices. This is what William of Malmsbury, 
Malmib, though a Norman, durſt not deny. His Pretence for thus 
2 laying the Country waſte, was, to prevent a ſecond Daniſh 
Ingulbh. Invaſion. But the method he took, was a clear evi- 
dence, it was to glut his revenge, and ſtrike a Ter- 
ror into the reſt of the Kingdom, It is impoſlible, ac- 
cording to Hiſtorians, to deſcribe the Miſeries of the nor- 
thern Counties. The Lands lying untilled (6), and 
the Houſes being deſtroyed, People died in heaps, after 
having endeavoured to prolong a wretched Life, by eating 
of the moſt unclean Animals, and ſometimes even human 
Fleſh (7.) 

1070. The Step lately taken by the Engliſh in calling the 
The king Danes into the Kingdom, thoroughly convinced the King, 
— Gi he ſhould never be in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Crown till 
ill, he had intirely put it out of their Power to execute the 

Projects formed againſt him. This made him zefolve to 

humble in ſuch a manner all that had any Intereſt with the 

People, that they ſhould not be able to make any conſi- 

derable Effort. It is true, many innocent Perſons were 

to ſufter ia the execution of this Deſign. But at that time, 

it is certain the King thought only of his own ſafety, 

without troubling himſelf, whether the means he made uſe 

Ingulph, of were conſiſtent with Juſtice, To accompliſh his ends, 
he ſuddenly removed the Engliſbh from ſuch Poſts as gave 

them any Power over their Countrymen. After which 


(1) To this Time Mr. Jyrrel refers that conſiderable Tranſaction related by Roger de Hoveden, That William cauſed certain wiſe and noble Engliſhmen through- 
out all England to be ſummoned, that he might hear from them the Laws and ancient Cuſtoms thereof, and confirm them. Tyrrel, p. 21, See R. Hav. p. 601. &c. 


(2) He was baniſhed, Malmsb. p. 106, 


(3) But he took Oxford in his Way, which had revolted againſt him, and ſoon reduced it. From Oxford he marched on by Nottingham towards York, when 
he came into Yerkfpire, he ſlew the greateſt part of the People, and laid the Country waſte ; and engaging the Enemy at York, he put the ſtrongeſt to flight, 


and deſtroyed all the reſt with the Sword. Ord, Vital. Mat. Paris, p. 


b. 47 $5» 
(4) His Siſter by the ſame Mother, His Niece's Name was Fudith. Gemet, I. S. c. 17» | 
(5) About this time Zgeiric Biſhop of Durbam was deprived, and his Brother Egehury put in his room. Paris, Pr . 
(6) This occaſioned a terrible Famine, of which there is a melancholy Account in &. Dunelm, p. 199, Kc. T * lay untilled for nine Years. S. 


Dunelm, ibid. Brompt. p. 966. 


(7) King William, as ſoon as he came to Durbam, ordered a Caſtle to be built there, S. Dunelm. p. 49. Chriſtmas approaching, he cauſed bis Crown, Cc. 
to be brought to York, where he kept that Feſtival, As ſoon as the Holidays were over, he marched againſt a Party, who had fortified themſelves in an in- 
acceſſible Angle of that Country, and having purſued them as far as the Teys, be marched over Mountains, and thro' Woods, almoſt croſs the Kingdom into 
Cheſhire, to be revenged on the Welfb, who had lately beſieged Shrewſbury z but upon his Arrival with his Army at Chefer, he thereby quict:d the whole Pro- 


vince of Mercia: And Edric the Forefter having now made his Peace, the Kin 


putting ſtrong Garriſons into both, From thence he came to Saliſbury, where he kept his Egfter, and largely rewarding his Soldiers, be diſmiſſed them. 0rd. 
it. During William's Abſence in the North, the Sons of the late King Harald, N A trom Dermot King of Ireland a Fleet of fixty Sail, 
landed again not far from Exeter, plundering and burning wherever they came : But Brien Son to Euds Earl of Bretagne, fought them twice in one Day, 
killing ſeven hundred of their Men, with divers of the 1rif Nob:lity, the reſt flying to their Ships, returned into Ireland, W. Gemgicen|, I. 7. c. 40. 0rd. 


Vital, See Tyrrel, p. 23, 24, 25. 
(8) Brady ſays two hundred and forty eight. 


(9 According to the ſame Author, it was but five hundred and forty five: And in all ſeven hundred and ninety three, de 
10) Brady ſays one hundred and eighty four; in all four hundred and thirty nine. Brady, p. 195, 196. | 
And alſo the Iſle of Wight, He was Sewer of Normandy, and placed with Walter , King's Standard Bearer, to oppoſe the . Rot. 


Il 
. Epi. Elien. 
75 Rapin, b ( 1 
terras guæ nu per flurant Comitis Edwini in Eboraſcira cum feodis militum, &c. 


changed into a Liberty or Honour, now called Richmondfire, from a Caſtle of that Name, built by Earl Alas. 


(13) Now Guaer, a Caſtle in Bretagne. 
15 


. hundred and eighty eight Manors (8), beſides five hund ted“ 


Miſtake, ſays Morcar's Eſtate, The Words of the Grant are. Ego Guliclmus cognomine Baſtardus do, Kc. Alano, &c. omnes willas & 


| Though he was no Earl at the Time of the Survey, he had then an hundred and ſeventy fix Lordſhips, beſides Tutbury Sale. 
13 Mr. Selden is of Opinion, That this Burden was not laid upon the Biſhopricks and ter Abbies, without their own Contents, given ing Synod or 
Great Council of the Kingdom, which the King held this Year at Wincheſter, | 


Vol.] 


too. 


he diſpoſſeſſed them of all the Baronies and the Fieſs of the 

Crown in 2 and diſtributed: them to the Normans He e 
and other Foreigners who had followed him into England. 
But as theſe laſt were not ſo many in number as thole that on 
were deprived of their Eſtates, he was obliged to load 5 
them, as I may ſay, with Benefits, in order to draw all 

the Crown-Lands out of the hands. of the Engliſh. We 

may be ſatisfied by the following inſtances, how profuſe the 

King was in this Diſtribution, Robert, | his. uterine Bro- br 
ther, had the Earldom of Cornwall, in which were two 


aad fifty. eight (9), which he poſſeſled in other Counti 
Odo, Biſhop of Bayeux, his other Brother, was made Earl 
Palatine of Kent, and Juſticiary of England. "This Pre- 
late had one hundred and eighty Fieis in Kent alone (10) 
and two hundred and fifty five in ſeveral other Places. Wil 
ham Fitz-Osbern was rewarded with the whole Earldom 
of Hereford (11). Hugh Lupus of Almonches the King's 
Siſter's Son, was preſented by his Uncle with the County 
Palatine of Chefter, with all the Royal Prerogatives, to 
hold it in full Sovereignty as the King himſelf held his 
Crown. Alan Fergeant Duke of Bretagne, the King's 
Son-in-law, had all Earl. Edwin's Eſtate with the fame 
Privileges as were granted to the Earl of Cheſter (12). Ro- 
ger de Montgomery had firſt Arundel, Chicheſter, and after- 
wards Shropſhire. Walter Giffard had Buckin hamfhire, and 
William Varner, the County of Surrey, udes, Far! of 
Blois, was put in poſſeſſion of the Lordſhip of Holderneſs. 
Ralph d: Guader (13) a Breton, was made Earl of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and Lord of Norwich. Henry de Ferrariis 
received T utkury-Caftle (14). William Biſhop of Con/lance 
was poſſeſſed of two hundred and eighty Fiefs, which he left 
at his Death to Robert Mmwbray his Nephew. It would 
be endleſs to mention all the Donations granted by the 
King to the Foreigners, at the Expence of the Engliſh. 
Thoſe above-mentioned are ſufficient to 'ſhew, the Intent 
of this Proſuſion was ſolely to deprive the Engliſb of their 
Eſtates. This therefore, is a . memorable Epocha, when, 
to ſpeak in the Language of the Hiſtorians, England was 
delivered into the hands of Foreigners. It may eaſily be 
conceived, the Lords, to whom the King diſtributed ſo Bray. 
many Eſtates, ſuffered none to hold of them but thoſe of Vol. J. 
their own Nation. Accordingly from that time, we heat 
no more of Ealdormen, or Thanes, but of Counts, or Earls, 
Viſcounts, Barons, Vavaſſors, Eſquires, and other Titles 
taken from the Norman or French Tongue, which began to 
be introduced into England inſtead of the Saxon Names. 80 
that England may be truly faid to become Norman. Per- 
haps even its own Name would have been changed for that 
of Normandy, if ſome things, ſpoken of in the following 
Reigns, had not made the Normani, fettled in England, 
deſirous of being conſidered as Engliſhmen, and even taking 
the Name. Be this as it will, from the Foreigners, who 
were then put in poſſeſſion of theſe Lands, are derived a 
great part of the moſt eminent Families this day in the 
ingdom. a 
It was not only the Englih Nobility that were ſufferers 3. Kins 
by the .Conqueror's new Plan: The Clergy met with no t thro" 
better quarter. The Saxon Kings had granted to "ſeveral G 
Biſhops and Abbots Lands exempted from all military Ser- M. Paris, 
vice, denouncing in their Charters Imprecations againſt 
ſuch of their Succaſſors as ſhould dare to violate theſe Pri- 
vileges. But King William, not being one of thoſe ſcru- 
pulous Princes who looked upon what their Predeceſſots have 
ſettled as unalterable, cancelled all theſe Immunities (4 5). 
Church-Lands as well as the reſt, were obliged to find, 
in time of War, a certain number of Horſemen, notwith- 
ſtanding the Clauſes in their ancient Charter to the con- 
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built a Caftle there, and another, in his Return out of thoſe Parts, at Stafford, 


Theſe Lands, when given, were gildable, but by the King's Favour were 


Titles of Honour, p. 578. See Tyrrel, p. 25. 
of 5 ; trary 
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Such of the Clergy as refuſed to comply, only 
gave the King what he wanted, a Pretence to diſpoſle(s 
them and place Foreigners in their room. Moreover, he 
quartered upon the Monaſteries almoſt all his Troops, and 
obliged. the Monks to find them in Neceſſaries. By this 


Book V I. 
trat y. 


173 


Fretheric, Abbot of St. Albans, was one of the moſt zc4- 1070. 


lous to inſpire his Countrymen with this Reſolution, and 
by means of his Intereſt and Riches it was that a freſh 
Combination was formed to drive the King and the Nor- 
mans out of the Kingdom. Matters were carried on with 
that Secreſy, that the Conſpirators ſuddenly drew an Army 
together, before the King had any notice of it. This Fagar Fre- 
Army growing very numerous in a few days, the Abbot e. 
of St. Albans ſent for Edgar Atheling out of Scotland, and 

put him at the head of the Malecontents, by whom he 

was acknowledged for King, and proclaimed in all the 

Places they were maſters of, This bold Enterprize made 

the King extremely uneaſy, who was ever apprehenſive 

of ſome ſudden Revolution robbing him of the Fruit of all 

his Labours, He communicated his T houghts to Lan- 

franc the new Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed him 

to deal more gently with the Engl; ; intimating the ab- 

ſolute neceflity of a ſpeedy Negotiation with the Revol- 


1070. 


means, he kept his Army without any charge, and had 
Spies in all the Religious Houſes, who watched the Actions 
of the Monks. | 
All this not ſufficing to make the King eaſy, he be- 
thought himſelf of another Expedient, which drew upon 
him the Imprecations of the People, and eſpecially of the 
the Monet Monks. Some of his Emiſſaries (1) informing him that 
"5 nclm- many Perſons had lodged their Money and Plate in the 
+ Monaſteries, he took occaſion to order all the Religious 
Houſes to be ſearched, and every thing of value to be 
ſciz'd, on pretence it belonged to the Rebels. Some Hiſto- 
rians affirm, he did not ſpare even the Shrines of the Saints 
and the conſecrated Veſſels. Very probably, the Clergy's 


Zeal, aſter the Battle of Haſtings, to place this Prince on ters, leſt the Flame, already kindled, ſhould over-ſpread 1% 
the Throne, was entirely owing to the fear of loſing their the whole Kingdom. The King took his advice, and Tt Ki»; g- 79 
Effects. But on this laſt occaſion, they had but too much after many fair Promiſes, found means to engage the Heads 77 bas li 
reaſon to perceive how greatly they were miſtaken in their of the Malecontents in a Conſerence at Barkhamſtead. ry" wi 
Politicks. | He calmly heard all their Complaints, and promiſed to te- Prenmijes, | 1 | 
ca! Bi How ſeverely ſoever the King had uſed the Clergy, he dreſs their Grievences. Nay, he {wore on the Holy Evan- 1 
t was not yet ſatisfied. The great Credit of the Biſhops geliſts, to eftabliſh the antient Laws of the Realm, which 1 
Att: ar: and Abbots ſtill making him uneaſy, he reſolved to be rid went under the name of Edward his Benefactor. This 1 
1 05 of the moſt ſuſpected. To proceed in the leaſt blameable Condeſcenſion fatisfying the Malecontents, they returned 
5 Dunclm- manner, he ſent for two Legates from Rome (2), who to the Army to diſmiſs their Troops, believing they had 
dont. convened a Council at Finchefter (3), where every thing no further occaſion for them. But the King had not the 
been“ paſſed to his wiſh. Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


was degraded for intruding into the See, Rebert his Prede- 
ceſſor not having been N Os: This was pro- 
bably a Sacrifice offered by the King to the Pope, for it 
does not appear he had any reaſon to complain of the Arch- 
biſhop. The fame Council alſo depoſed Egelmer, Biſhop of 
Eaft- Anglia, whoſe See was at Helmbam. Agelric, Biſhop 
of Selſey (4), and ſome others, whom the King did not 
like, were likewiſe ſacrificed to his Jealouſy. As for others, 
againſt whom the Council had nothing to alledge, the 
Log, by his ſole Authority, baniſhed ſome the Kingdom, 


as extorted, Preſently aſter, he ordered a great Number 
of thoſe that had taken up Arms againſt him, to be ap- | 
prehended, ſome of whom were put to death, and others i 
baniſhed or impriſoned. Upon this Edgar fled into Scot- lf 
land (8), and the reſt took refuge in {reland, Denmark, | 
and Norway. The Abbot of St. Albans retired to the Ile ol 
of Eh, where he died with Grief, As ſoon as the King 1 
rd of his death, he ſeized the Goods of the Monaſtery, | 

and took from thence all the valuable Effects: He was | 
reſolved to deſtroy it utterly, if Lanfranc had not prevailed | 

| 

' 


1 

* 
1 

leaſt thought of keeping an Oath, which he looked upon i | 
4 

(| 

lf 

| 

| 


placed in their room Normans or other Foreig 

all were acceptable but Engliſh. He promoted Lanfranc, 
an Italian, Abbot of a Monaſtery at Caen, to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Canterbury (6), and Thomas, a Canon of 
Bayeux, to that of York, Three of his Chaplains were made 
Biſhops of Winchefter, Helmbam, and Selfey (7), and Ner- 
man Abbots were placed in the Monafteries, from whence 
the Engliſb were removed. This however muſt be ſaid 
for the King, that he made choice of Perſons of eminent 
worth to fill up the Vacancies. 

Let it not be imagined that I have uſed any exaggera- 
tion, in what has been faid concerning the uſage of King 
William to the Engliſh, or affected to follow thoſe who 
made it their buſineſs to blacken his Reputation, Who- 
ever will be at the pains to conſult the original Hiſtorians, 


and threw the reſt into Priſon, without any legal Proceed- upon him to deſiſt from his Deſign (9). 1 
ings, or giving other reaſon than his Good-Pleaſure. After The King's Behaviour to the Malecontents variouſly 1071. 1 
he was thus clear of all that gave him any Uneaſineſs, he wrought on the minds of the Engliſb. Some, terrified by Aroter * 


rs (5), for his Severity, reſolved to endure all things for fear of in- Reuel. 


1 
creaſing their Afflictions by fruitleſs Attempts. Others, * 7 
not ſo paſſive, determined to try all ways to free themſelves | 
from a Yoke they could no longer bear. Theſe retired to 7. Re 9 
the Je of Ely, where was a rich Monaſtery, the Abbot e | 
of which was their Friend. But this was not the only“ 198 | 
reaſon of their chuſing that Retreat. This Place, called 
an Iſle from its being ſurrounded with a Moraſs, was very ' * 
ſtrong, and ſeemed proper to ſhelter them ſeom the King's 1 
Rigours, when filled with a ſufficient number of Men to 1 
defend it. Edwin and Mercar choſe to join them (10), Sax. Ann. W 
being ſenſible they ſhould be the firſt Victims of the 1 4 
King's Suſpicions, and not daring any longer to truſt to 
his Promiſes. Some time after, Edwin reſolving to go into 
Scotlanty where he thought he might be more ſervice- 


will eaſily be convinc'd of the contrary. They will ſee, 
there is not a fingle Circumſtance but what occurs in the 
Hiſtories, written during his Life, or ſhortly after his 


able to his Party, was murthered on the road by his own 
treacherous Followers. Morcar his Brother found in the 


Ihe of Ely, many Perſons of Quality, with Egelwin (11) 


Death, by Authors moſt deſirous to juſtify his Conduct. and Malter, Biſhops of Durham and Hereford, all reſo- 
"Tis therefore a groundleſs Aſſertion of ſome of our mo- lutely bent to oppoſe to their utmoſt the deſpotick Power 
dern Writers, to ſay, this Prince never acted as Congueror, * aſſumed by the King. Their Number being confiderably Ingulph. 
but conſtantly followed the ancient Laws and Conftituti- increaſed by Multitudes of Male-contents flocking to 
ons of the Realm. | | them (12), they choſe for their Leader Hereward (13), 
Ne Revile The 157 1 whole Conduct demonſtrating to the Eng- Nephew to the Abbot (14) of Peterborough, who was 
72. ro liſh that his Deſign was to reduce them fo low that they looked upon as the braveſt and beſt Soldier in the King- 
bans ſhould never more be able to hold up their Heads, ſome of dom. He was baniſhed in the Reign of King Edward, 
. paris. the principal among them thought now was the time or ſor ſome Outrages committed in his Neighbourhood, and 
1000. 


never, to make a vigorous Effort to prevent their utter ruin. retired into Flanders, where his Valour gained him great 


(1) Particularly William Firz-Ofbern, Earl of Hereford, &c. S. Dunelm. p. 200+ a 0 
(2) Hermenfred Biſhop of Sedan and Jeba and Peter, Cardinals, S. Dunelm, p. 201, &c+ - | 110 
(3) Rapin by Miſtake ſays Weftminfter. See $. Dunelm, p. 201, Brompt, p. 967. M. . R. de Diceto, p. 482. : 7 
(4) He was afterwards unjuſtly impriſoned at Marlborough, - S. Dunelm. p. 292. Rapin calls him by Miſtake, Biſhop of Durbam ; whereas the Biſhop 1 
of Durbam then was Egelvin, who fled into Scotland at this time, See 8. B. 22. p. 200. Brompt, p. 966. 3 WW 
4 (5 1 uſed his tm Endeavours to ba ve as many of the Eng/ib turned out as he could, that he might put ſome of his Countrymen in their room. | 4 
. Dunelm. p. 203; | 

(6) Mr, Tyrre/ thinks, that Lenfronc was elected, or at leaſt confirmed by the great Council of the Kingdom, according to the Sax. Ann, in Marg. —— * 
In this Council be likewiſe ſuppoſes, That the Biſhops and greater Abbots —＋ ue Conſents that, for the future, their Lands ſhould be held by Knight's 
Service: From which time, the Biſhops and Abbots, who fat before in our Councils and Synods as mere ſpiritual Perſons, appeared henceforward in the 
great Councils of the Kingdom among the Lay- Nobility, as the Biſhops do to this day. Tyrre/, 5 28, 29 

_ (7) Wakelin was made Biſhop of Winchgfler, Arfaft of Helmbam, and Srigand of Selfey. S. im. p. 202. Prompt. p. 968. 

(3) To this Time may moſt probably be referred what Buchanan relates, That Milllam ſent a Herald to demand Edger, denouncing War againſt Scot- 
land, unleſs he were ſurtendred up. Malcolm looked upon it as a. crbel and faithleſs thing, to deliver up bis Gueſt and Kir.ſman to his capital Enemy, 
* N — and therefore reſolved to ſuffer any thing, rather than ſo to do; And thereupon he harboured and detained Edgar, Buchanan, p. 216. 

14. Edit. Folio. | Toe! | 

(9) The Account of this Revolt is only related by Matthezo Paris in the Life of Fretheric, and for that reaſon is by ſome called in queſlion. But as he 
could not well invent this Story, it is moſt probable he found it in the Annes of his Monaſtery of St. Albans. Tyre! oblerves, wy Atheling could not 


be concerned in it, ſeeing he had fled into Scotland near two Years before, and did not return into England till three after, though this Author makes 
him to come back the Year before. | 


(10) Underſtanding that William intended to pot them in Priſon, hoy 2 withdrew from Court, &. Dune/m. p. 204. Malmſb, p. 104. Inguiph. p. 70. 
(11) Who was come thither from Scaland; - F. Dunelm, p. 0g. Paris, p. 5. | 
(12) The Sax. Ann. ſay, that they were joined by Shane g of Denmark, Chriftian a Daniſh Biſhop, Earl O 
Swane having concluded a Peace with William, the Danes went off with a large Booty they had 
dered and burnt, See Ingulph. p. 71. 


„and ſeveral. other Danes; but 
out ot Pet b Monaſtery, which they plua- 


(1, He was younger Son to Legit Earl of 'Mercia, and Brother h Alper Each of Mercia after Lefric. | 
Biſhop, 22 ſuc h Biſhoprick then. He 1 2 to Brand Abbet of Peterborowgh, See Inguiph. p- oy 1 l 
* * | | 


| (14) Rapin fays, 


* 
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11071, Reputation, and raiſed him to eminent Poſts, The Death 


of his Father obliging him to return into England, he 
found his Eſtate given to a Norman. He demanded Reſti- 
tution, but not obtaining it by a legal Proceſs, drove out 
the Foreigner by force, and took Poſſeſſion. It was pre- 
ciſely at this Juncture that coming to Ely to avoid the 
King's Reſentment, he was choſen General by the Male- 
contents. As he had a great Reputation, 'and as the cou- 
rageous and reſolute were as much dreaded by the King, 
as thoſe that dar'd not to oppoſe him were deſpiſed, he 
made the King extremely uneaſy. The Honour he had 
juſt received animating him with freſh Ardour, and with a 
Defire to ſhew he was not unworthy of it, he prepared for 
a vigorous Defence, foreſeeing he ſhould not be long in 
that place without being attacked, Whilſt he was lay ing 
in warlike Stores, he cauſed all the acceſſible Parts of the 
Ile to be carefully fortified, and took all other Precautions, 


Where wy that might render a Siege the more difficult. King , il- 
— liam knowing whom he had to deal with, marched with 


King. all poſſible ſpeed to attack him, in expectation to ſurprize 
M. Paris him unprepared. But Hereward had already taken care 
to oppoſe his Entrance into the Ifle, by ordering a Caſtle 
of Wood to be run up in the Moraſs, which could not be 
aſſaulted, and which defended the only Paſſage to the Be- 
ſieged. In ſpite of theſe ſeemingly inſurmountable Diffi- 
culties, the King was bent upon a Siege, or rather a 
Blockade, He was in hopes to reduce them by Famine, 
and have them all at his Mercy, the ſame thing that pre- 
vented his Approaches, being alſo an invincible Obſtacle to 
their Flight, With this view he built a Bridge over the 
Moraſs two Miles in length, by means of which he de- 
priv'd the Beſieged of all hopes of Relief (1). However, 
though he had now ſpent a great deal of time in the 
Siege, he was never the nearer, ſince the Rebels had pro- 
The King of vided great ſtore of Proviſions. This Delay made him 
— very uneaſy, as well upon account of the Affair in hand, 
invades the p a 5 f 
North. as becauſe it prevented him from marching againſt the 
S. Dunelm. King of Scotland, who had taken this opportunity to make 
Brompt. an Inroad into the northern Counties, At length, when 
he began to deſpair of the Succeſs of his Enterprize, a hap- 
thought made him maſter of the Place. 
The Abbot of The Monaſtery of Ely holding without the Limits of 
Dy NE the Iſle many Manors, from whence the greateſt part of 
Hin Eli. their Revenues aroſe, the King was adviſed to ſeize them, 
enſis. in order to reduce the Monks to obedience out of fear 
of loſing them. He had no ſooner put this advice in 
practice, and diſtributed the Lands to his Courtiers, 
but Thurſtan the Abbot, not being able to withſtand the 
Clamours of the Monks, ſought means to recover their 
Eſtates. He could think of no properer method than 
procuring the King's Favour by ſome conſiderable Service, 
To this end, he privately ſent and offered to put the 
King in poſſeſſion of the Ie of Ely, with all that were 
in it, and pay him a thouſand Marks (2), on condition 
the ſeized Lands were reſtored to the Monaſtery, This 
offer was gladly accepted, and the Abbot performed his 
Promiſe : but Hiſtorians have neglected to infgrm us of 
Puni/oment the means he uſed to accompliſh it. However that be, 
of 14 Rebels, the Male-contents were conſtrained by the Abbot's Trea- 
og 6 chery to ſubmit to the King's mercy. Heretuard alone 
eſcaped, having opened a way with his Sword through 
the Guards that defended a certain Paſs. Of thoſe that 
were taken in the Ifle, ſome had their Eyes put out, or 
their Hands cut off, others were ſhut up in divers Priſons: 
Among theſe laſt were Earl Morcar, with Egelwin Biſhop 
of Durham, who having been ſo hardy as to excommuni- 
cate the King (3), was ſent to Abington, and there ſtarved 
ind of tbe to Death (4). The Monks of Ely were likewiſe chaſtiſed, 
Maris of though they had taken all imaginable care to perform their 
y wor, Capitulation. When they came to pay the ſtipulated Sum, 
Flor Won. for the want of a Groat only, they were forced to pay 
another thouſand Marks (5). Moreover the King quar- 
tered upon them forty Knights, for whom they were ob- 
liged to find all Neceſſaries. 
The King ef Whilſt the King was employed in the Siege of EH, 
Scotland Malcolm continued his Ravages in the North (6), with 
continues (5) Alſo at this time he built #/iÞich Caſtle. Tyrrel. p. 34- 


Ravages. 


- Im. 2) But ſeven hundred, See Tyrrel, ex Hiſt, Elienſs, p. 35. 
eg 8 When he went away firſt to Scotland. M. Paris, p. 5. M. Wt. 


Images of the Gold and Silver they were covered with, Cc. Tyrrel, p. 35. 


(6) He waſted Teſedale, Cleveland, and all the neighbouring parts ; burnt ſeveral Churches, killed abundance of Noblemen, Ge. S. Dunelm, p. 200. 
7) Having bought that Government of the King. S. Dunelm. p. 200. Hoved. : 

(3) After having ravag*d Cumberland, he ſhut himſelf up in Bamberough Caftle, from whence he made ſeveral Incurſions, F. Dunelm, and Her ed. ibid. 

(9) Hecter Boetius ſays, that in Memory of this Peace, chere was a Stone- Croſs erected in the middle of the Mountains of Stanemore in_Yorkfbire, which 
we call Rere-· Creſi, and the Scets, Rey-Crofs, that is, Royal-Creſs, having the Arms of both Kings epgraved on the ſevetal Sides of it, which was for the f- 
ture to ſerve as a Boundary to the two Kingdoms, the Remainders of which Croſs is 1 * ” ſeen, Camden, , — x 
| p. 203. Zed. p. 454+ 2 

(11) Hollingſhead and other modern Authors. Jngulpbus fays only Malcolm did Homage, without telling us what, p. 79. See Sax, "Ann. Man 


Brompt, p. 966. 


(10) He met him for that purpoſe at a place called Abernethy, S. Dunelm. 


p- 103. S. Dunelm. p. 203. Hunt ingd. p. 369- Brompt. p. 972. 
| (12) Of thoſe who came into Scotland at 


low, Maxwell, F:nvllis, and Lovell, æc. About the ſame time came ſeveral People out of Hungary, at the Requeſt of Qicen Margaret, of whom 
were the Sirnames of Crightons (or Crichtons) Fotheringham, Borthwick, Giffard, Melvil, [theſe two lat are rather Nermam] As alſo out of France and 
Normandy came the Sirnames of Fraſer, Sinclair (or St, Clair,) Beſtuell, Mountgomery, Cambell, Boiſe, Beton, Talxziour, Bothell. © D. Scat's Hiſt. of 
S otland, 141. os * | 3 

13) That Government was due to him both by his Father and Mother's Side, for he was the Son of Earl Siward, by B!freda the Daughter of Earl 
Aldred, S. Dunelm, p. 205 · : . | | by 


(5( They were only forced to pay three hundred more, to make it up one thouſand ; to raiſe, which, they were forced to fell their Plate, to ſtrip their 


this time, are derived the Families of Lindſay, Tower, Ramſay, Preſton, Sandiland, Biſſer, Ward- 


Vol. J. 


a Barbarity unworthy a Chriſtian Pri if it w: 
as is deſcribed by the Engliſh Hiſtorians. "bby ll 6. * 1071; 
Scots ripped up the Bellies of Women with Chi. cut 
the Throats of the old Men, and toſſed young Children 
into the Air to receive them on the Points of their Swords 
But very likely, this Account is exceedingly aggravated, 
as well as the Number of Zngliſh Slaves, carried into 
Scotland, where it is pretended every Houſe was furniſhed 
with one. Geſpatric, who was then Governor of Wor- co... 
thumberland (7), not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt the“ "uy 
King of Scotland, made an Incurſion into Cumberland, \ amb. 
where he revenged on the Scots the Calamities inflicted by 280 
their Country men, on the Engliſt. This Expedition Bevel | 
only to inflame the King of Scotland's Reſentment (8), who 
took occaſion from thence to encreaſe his Ravages in Ner- 
thumberland. | The King could not bear theſe Inſults : 
but the Affair of Zh ſeeming of greater importance he 8 
Was willing to ſee the End. As ſoon as it was over, he march.t nt 
marched into Galloway, where however he only fatigued Seot and, 
his Army to little purpoſe. Mean time Malcolm, who sax 4 
was retired into Scotland, endeavoured to prolong the Ing, ich. : 
War, in hopes ſome new Troubles, of which he might Hed, 
take advantage, would ariſe In England, The ſame * 
reaſon obliged the King to put an End to it as ſoon as 
poſſible, The readieſt way to ſucceed, as he thought 
was to follow the Scots into the heart of their Country, ; 
that the Dread of a Battle, which to them might prove 
fotal, might compel them to a Peace. This Reſolution 
procured him the expected Advantage. Malcolm, unwil- 
ling to hazard a Battle in his own Kingdom, offering to A Trevy * 
accommodate Matters by a Treaty, he was of Opinion, 4 0e , 
he ought immediately to end a War, which the Circum- en 
ſtances of his Affairs made him look upon as extremely 
dangerous. Beſides, he ſeemed, ever ſince the Battle of 
Haſtings, reſolved never to run any hazard. This was 
what had formerly prevented him from fighting the 
Danes, and probably the ſame reafon cauſed him to be- Ingulph. 
have in like manner with the Scots. Be this as it will, the U Tors 
bounds of the two Kingdoms were fettled (9), by the M. dad. 
Treaty, and Malcolm did him Homage (10), Some En- Buchanan, 
gliſh Writers (11) pretend this Homage concerned all Scot- 
land ; but the Scots affirm it was only for Cumberland. 
And indeed that is moſt likely, ſince there is no appear- 
ance that Malcolm, who had not received the leaſt check, 
ſhould humble himſelf to do Homage for his whole King- 
dom. I am very ſenſible, King William is faid to have 
a right to demand it: But this is not a Place to examine 
this Point, the Diſcuſſion whereof will more properly come 
in elſewhere, 
The good reception Malcolm gave all the Engliſß Fu- Scorra! Fa- 
gitives, drew great Numbers into his Dominions, where 2 
ſome procured Settlements which obliged them to con- 
tinue there. From theſe are derived ſeveral conſiderable 
Families at this day in Scotland (12). Some will have it, Vertezaa- 
that the Zngl;/h brought thither their Language, with the 
Titles of Duke, Earl and Baron; but Buchanan affirms, 
they were in uſe there before that time. He freely 
owns indeed, that the Engliþ introduced into Scotland 
Luxury, Pride, Wantonnefs, Drunkenneſs and other Vices, 
to which he pretends, his Country men were Strangers be- 
fore, Among the chief of theſe Refugees was Earl Goſpa- S. Dunelm. 
tric, who had been deprived of his Government, under 
colour of his being concerned in the Death of Cumin, tho 
he had ſince that done the King very ſignal Services. 
He was ſucceeded by Earl Malibaf (13), the only Englyh Walthcf 
Lord, for whom the King. yet ſhewed any Regard, But == bd 
he did not keep long in his Favour, for which , he was Lale 
principally indebted to his Wiſe, who was the King's 
Niece. N | 
The French had afforded King William ſufficient time 1073. 
to ſettle himſelf in the Throne of England, without giv- Tee Kin; of 
ing bim the leaſt moleſtation. He hoped therefore, berg Ol 
they had not taken advantage of the late Troubles in Eng- 8 
land, they would be ſtill leſs inclined to qiſturb him, after 
the entire Reduction of his Engliſh Subjects. But on a Sex, Ans. 
ſudden Philip's Jealouſy reviving, be could not bear to 11. Paz 


Paris. 


(4) He ſtarved himſelf to death. Brempt. 969 
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1073: 


ſve the King of England in ſo proſperous a Condition. He 
blamed himſelf for being ſo impolitick as not to aſſiſt the 
Engliſo Malecontents, and reſolved to retrieve his Error 
by attacking Normandy. He expected no doubt the Englih 
would take Advantage of this Diverſion to revolt, and keep 
the King employed in England. Whatever his Thoughts 
were, he ſuddenly invaded Normandy, without any De- 
claration of War. Upon which, the King went over 


with an Army wholly conſiſting of Znglh (1), not daring 


Taxa Athe- 


ling ſobmrts 
* the King, 
tx, Ann, 
Malmsb. 
M. Faris. 


Ne Pepe de- 
mand Ho- 
1g of the 


to carry his Norman Troops out of the Kingdom. Be- 
ſides, he choſe rather to expoſe the Engliþ than Normans, 
who were abſolutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of his 
Conqueſt. - With theſe Forces he retook Mans and all 
the Province of Maine, which had lately revolted, the Eu- 
gliſs glorying in faithfully ſerving him in Normandy, whilſt 
in England he treated them with great Rigour. Philip 
not ſucceeding according to his Expectation, ſoon grew 
weary of the War, - and put an End to it by aPeace with 
the King of England, 

Shortly - after this Treaty, Prince Edgar, tired with 
livin like a Fugitive in a Foreign Country, came to 
the King, and, begging his Pardon, ſubmitted to his 
Will. He met with a favourable Reception, and was al- 
lowed a Pound of Silver a-Day. From that Time he 
ever remained in Obedience without giving the King the 
leaſt Cauſe of Uneaſineſs. If he had Occaſion to com- 
plain, it was not ſo much of the King as of the Engliſb, 
who, after the Death of Edward, had preferred a private 
Perſon before him. It was not Edgar, that King William 
had deprived of the Crown, but Harold, who pro- 
bably, had he been able to keep it, would have left 
it to his Son, regardleſs of the Rights of the Saxon 
Prince. On the other Hand, it muſt be confeſt, Edgar 
had Reaſon to be ſatisfied with the King's Clemency, 
who was very —_ to receive him into Favour, not- 
withſtanding the Miſtruſt he mighr juſtly entertain of 
him. | 

While the King was -in Normandy, Gregory VIT, the 
boldeſt and moſt enterprizing Pope that ever ſat in the Pa- 
pal Chair, fent his Nuntis to ſummon him to do him Ho- 
mage, pretending, England was a Fief of the Holy See. 
He demanded likewiſe the Arrears of Peter-Pence, which 
had not been paid for ſeveral Years. Some pretend the Pope's 


11. Demand as to the firſt Article, was not groundleſs, but 


The King 
reſ lately re- 
foſes it. 
Eidmyp. 6. 
ard Not. 
Selden, 


Þ 164- 


1974, 
Conſpiracy 


was the Condition, on which the King had obtained the 
Pope's Approbation for the Conqueſt of England. Others 
derive the Pope's Sovereignty over England from the vo- 
luntary Grant of Romeſcot, or Peter- Pence made to the 
Church of Rome, by Ina and Offa, Kings of Weſſex and 
Mercia, They pretend it was a real Tribute by which 
they became Feudataries to the Holy See. In fine, there 
are ſome who giving up this Pretenſion, content themſelves 
with dating this Sovereignty from the Time of Ethelwulph's 
Journey to Rome. But tho? perhaps at the Time King il. 
liam was meditating his Enterpriſe, he did not diſpute the 
Pope's Claims, yet when he found himſelf well fixed in 
the Throne, he was otherwiſe diſpoſed. He plainly told 
the Nuntio, he held his Crown only of God and his 
Sword, and would not make it dependent on any Perſon 
living. Nay, he went further: For, upon the NVuntio's 
daring to threaten him, he publiſhed an Edict, forbidding 
all his Subjects to acknowledge any Pope but whom he 
allowed of, and receive any Orders from Rome without his 
Leave. This was to make Gregory ſenſible, who had then 
a Competitor, how great a Risk he run of being ſowered 
in his Turn, if he perſiſted in his Claims. As for the Ar- 
rears of Peter-Pence, he promiſed to pay what was due, 
and to be more punctual for the Future. This Firmneſs 
convincing the Pope, the King was not ſwayed by ſuper- 
ſtitious Scruples, much leſs to be awed by Threats, he 
deſiſted from his Pretenſions. | | 
The King's long Stay in Normandy occaſioned in En- 
gland a freſh Conſpiracy; ſo much the more dangerous as 


*//5: Nor- the moſt conſiderable of the Norman Lords were the Con- 


mans azainff 


the King, 
Malmfb. 
Hoved, 
Sax, Ann, 
M. Paris, 
Fl. Wigor. 
Huntingd, 


trivers. Ralph de Guader, à Briton, Karl of Suffelt, and 
Roger de Bretevil Earl of Hereford (2), reſolving to unite 
their two Families by the Marriage of Ralph with the 
Daughter of Rager (3), the King for Reaſons unknown, 
put a Stop to their Proceedings, The Earls, who durſt 


1. WI L LI A M the Conpuerer. 


not complete the Marriage whilſt the King was in Eu. 
gland, took the Opportunity of his Abſence to accompliſh 
their Deſign. They made a ſplendid Entertainment upon 
this Occaſion, to which were invited ſeveral Perſons of 
Quality, and, among the reft, Earl Walthaſf. As they 
knew the King's Temper, they formed at the ſame Time 
the Project of a Conſpiracy to.depoſe him, perceiving 
no other Way to avoid the Effects of his Anger, The 
preſent Occaſion ſeeming favourable to draw their Gueſts 
into their Plot, as ſoon as they ſaw them heated with 
Wine, they began to talk of the King, and dwelt upon 
ſuch Subjects as were moſt likely to exaſperate them 
againſt him. They pretended to pity the Engliſb, who 
from being always a free People, were now reduced to a 
ſhameful Servitude. As for the Normans, they ſtirred 
them up with a Conſideration of the King's ſevere 
Government, who by the exceſſive Impoſitions laid on 
Eſtates, took from them with one hand what he had given 
them with the other. In fine, perceiving they were heard 
with Pleaſure, they openly declared, it was unworthy 
of Perſons of Honour to be governed by a Baſtard, who 
had uſurped the two Crowns he poſſelled. Their Diſ- 
courſe had fo ſudden an Effect upon Men who in their 
Cups thought nothing difficult, that with one conſent they 
reſolved to take Arms and oppoſe the King's return, Earl 


Walthsff, warmed with Wine like the reſt, came into Walthoff 
the Plot without reflecting on the Conſequences, But on = 1 


the motrow, the Fumes of the Liquor being diſperſed, 
he conſidered more maturely, that he had embarked in 
an Enterprize, which inſtead of freeing the Engliſb from 
Oppreſſion, could not but encreaſe their Mitery, He 
forelaw the Difficulties which would naturally occur in the 
Execution. But ſuppoſing it chanced to ſucceed, he plain- 
iy perceived, England would not be the better for it, ſince 

e would become a Prey to ſeveral petty Trrants who 
would complete her ruin. Moreover, he conſidered, in 
caſe the Conſpirators were cruſhed, which was very pro- 
bable, the Vengeance would all fall on his Head, as being 
an Engliſhman, whereas the Foreigners might find ſome 
Favour with the King. He could not likewiſe forbear 
acknowledging he was much indebted to the King, who 
not only pardoned him once before, but alſo diſtinguiſhed 
him by many Favours from all his Countrymen. Theſe 
Reflections working in his mind a hearty 133 for 
what he had done, be went to Lanfranc and imparted to 
bim all that had paſſed. He alledged his drinking too 
much permitted him not to reflect on what was propoſed 
to him, and intreated him to intercede for his Pardon. 
The Archbiſhop commended his Repentance, and adviſed 
him to repair forthwith to the King, and inform him of 
all the Circumſtances. He put him in hopes of eaſily 
obtaining a Pardon for a Crime done with fo little pre- 
meditation, at fuch a time, and for which he was fo 
ſoon ſorry, and even wrote to the King in his behalf. 
Haltbe taking this Advice, ſet out immediately and 
went and threw himſelf at the King's feet, who re- 
ceived him very kindly, and pardoned his Imprudence, 
after he was informed of all the Particulars of the Con- 
ſpiracy. 

The King was very much alarmed at this News, and 
reſolved to return into England, without delay, to appeaſe 
the Troubles occaſioned by his Abſence. But his Preſence 
was not neceſſary. The Conſpiracy was ſtifled almoſt in 
its very birth by the Vigilance of the Biſhop of Bayeux the 
Regent (4). The two Earls had concerted their Meaſures 
ſo ill, that they could not even join the Forces each had 


. aſſembled, ſo that Ralph de Guader found himſelf con- 


ſtrained to retire to Norwich Caſtle, Where he was imme- 
diately beſieged. As he deſpaired of pardon, in caſe he 
fell into the King's hands, he did not think fit to wajt the 
Iflue of the Siege, but finding means to eſcape, fled into 
Denmark (5). Aſter his departure, his Counteſs defended 
the Caſtle ſome time, but at length ſurrendered upon 
Terms, She had liberty to follow the Earl her Spouſe, 
who had now procured a powerful Aid from the King of 
Denmark to ſupport the Revolters. And indeed, ſoon after 
a Daniſh Fleet appeared on the Coaſt of England, but not 
finding the Engliſh inclined to riſe, failed back immediate- 


ly (6). 


1). This doth not a from the antient Hiftorians, but rarher the contrary. They tell us, That this Year King William carried a great Army of 
2005 and French * Sax. Ann, Hunting, * 369. Brompt, p. 972. Some of them indeed ay, That Milllam reduced Mans with auxiliary 


Forces that he carried over from England, Malmſb. p. 105, S. Dunelm. p. 20 5. 


But this is not ſaying that his Army wholly cenfiſted of Eg. 


(2) Bretevil a Seignory in Normandy. He was Son to William Fitz-Ofbern Earl of Hereford in England, and from bim it was that the ſame Laws and 

Gn obſerved in Bretewil, were alſo obſerved and praiſed in Hereford atter the Congueſs, Domeſdoy, Coftreſe. Terr. Hug. | 

MY She was Daughter to William Firz-Ofbern, and Roger's Siſter, not his Daughter. The Marnage was celebrated at Lxningebam near Newwmarket, IV. 
a w/h. = | 


M. Paris, p. 7. 


(4) And is help of 22 Biſhop of Worcefter, Ag ilavin Abbot of Eveſoam, 6 Sherlf of Worceſter ſpire, dad Walter de Lacy ; who drew together 


Forces, and prevented the Earl of Hereford from paſling the Severn, and joining 
with an Army of Engliſh and French againſt Earl Ra/pb, S. Danehn, p. a08. 


1 Ralph ; while Cd, and Godfrey Biſhop of Conſtance, marched 


(5) He went firſt to Bretagne, and thence to Denmark, where he prevailed upon the King of Denmark to lend him Succours j which accordingiy came 


ſome time aftgr, in two bundred Ships, under the Command of Canute, King Seeyn's Son, and Carl Hacune z but not finding the Egli diſpolcd to take 


Arms, they failed to Flanders, after having Haid two Days in the Thames Mouth, Sax. Ann. F. Duneim, p. 208, M. Weſt. p. 5, 6. The Sax, Ann. 
and M. Paris ſay, that they had ſent before this to the King of Denmark for afliftance. M. Paris, p. 7. 


(6) In the Year 1074,"s week before Chriffmas, died 
Abbey, where a fine Me 


P * 
tha; .ReliQ.of Edward the Confeſſors and was buried by the King her Huſband in „qi miaſter 
was afterwards erected to Memory. ax. Ann, S, — p. 209. M 
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1074. Mean time King William being returned to England, 
cord, — , was informed, there were till ſome remains of the Con- 
puniſbed, ſpiracy in the W:ftern Counties (1). To prevent the Fire 

from rekindling, he marched with all ſpeed to thoſe parts, 
and ſeverely puniſhed all whom he ſuſpected to be concern- 
ed in the Plot. Some he ordered to be hanged, others, to 
have their Feet and Hands cut off, or their Eyes put out. 

1075, Thoſe that were moſt favourably treated were baniſhed the 
Hoved, Kingdom. The Pardon granted Earl Walthef going for 
—_ nothing, he was apprehended, carried to Vinchgſler, pub- 
Walthof, lickly beheaded and buried under the Scaffold. His Riches 
bebeaded, are ſaid to be the principal Occaſion of his Death, the 
Mun. King having a longing Deſire to his great Eſtate (2). 
Brompt. Others add, that Judith his Wife did not a little contri- 

bute to his Ruin, exaſperating the King by falſe Reports, 
that ſhe might be at liberty to marry elfewhere. Be this 
as it will, the unhappy fate of this brave Earl was uni- 
verſally lamented, Every one thought he was too ſeverely 
dealt with for ſo flight a Crime, even ſuppoſing he had 
Paſſet ſor a not obtained his Pardon. Some time after (3) his Body 
% was removed to Cropland Abbey (40, where it was pretend- 
ed to work divers Miracles, and accordingly this Earl paſſed 
with the People for a true Martyr. The Abbot of Crey- 
land, encouraging this Belief, was turned out of his Mona- 
ſtery, by the King's order, and Ingulphus, a Monk of 
Fonteveraud, was put in his room, This is the ſame In- 
gulphus who, notwithſtanding his Obligations to King //71- 
liam, has not failed to atteſt, in his Hiſtory of Croyland, 
the Miracles wrought at JFalthsf"s Tomb. 
The Englih Tho' the Engliſh were not concerned in the late Conſpi- 
are hardly racy, but rather refuſed to join the Male-contents, yet 
dealt with. were they no leſs puniſhed. The King took it for grant- 
ed, they had privately fomented the Rebellion, and conſe- 
quently, deprived ſome of their Eſtates, and others of their 
Malmib, Liberty. From this time William of Malmsbury dates the 
p. 104 Servitude of the Engli/h. As much Norman as he was, he 
plainly enough intimates that from thence-forward the King 
had no manner of Regard for them. Hence it may be 
conjectured, this Prince's Severity to the Engliſh was very 
great and univerſal, ſince this Hiſtorian reckons as a I rifle, 
what the King had already done with reſpect to the Spiri- 
tual and Temporal Lords. | 
William The Precautions taken by the King, to remove from 
goes 1» Nor- the Engliſh all thoughts of a revolt, rendering him eaſy, 
Hovez be went beyond Sea, to be revenged of Ralph de Guader, 
Huntingd, who was retired to his City of Del in Bretagne (5). He 
Sax. Ann, was not ſatisfied with ſeizing all his Eſtates in England, 
but reſolved to deprive him alſo of his Hereditary Poſſeſſi- 


 Befieges Dol, ons, For that purpoſe, he laid Siege to Dol, which how- 


and raiſes 


the Sexe, e he could not take, the Reſiſtance of the Beſieged 
giving the King of France time to come to their Relief. 
1076. King William miſſing his Aim, returned to England, 
Brompt- where during the reft of that and the following Year, no- 
thing remarkable happened, except a Council held at 
2 where was ſettled the Precedency of the Bi- 

10Ps. 
IC77. "The King enjoyed then a Tranquillity which ſeemed 
to promiſe a ng Continuance, when it was diſturbed by 


(1) Amongſt the Je! who had joined in it. Sax, Am, M Paris, p. 7. 


(2) And ſeveral of the Normans alſo gaping after his Eſtate and Preferments, particularly Two de Talbois. He was beheaded May 31. 1075. Inguiph. p. 72. 


(3) A tortnight after, Ingu/fb. p. 72. 
(4) To which be had been a great Benefactor. Ingulph. p. 73 


(5) F. Daniel gives a different Account of this Matter: He fays, That Fulk Earl of Arjen, and Heel, Duke of Bretagne, having aſſiſted the Inhabitants 
oft Mans, Willam was preparing to invade their Dominions : But a Pope's Legate, that happened to be then in France, perſuaded them to a Peace, which 
William readily came into, upon the News of the Conſpiracy in England, As ſoon as that was quelled, he came back. to Noymandy, and ſent Heel orders 
to come and do him Homage, as his Predeceſſors had done to the firſt Dukes of Normandy, The Duke of Bretagne refuſes z upon which William goes 
about to compel him to it, and beſieges Dol, He comes with numerous forces to the Relief of the Beſieged, whoſe brave Reſiſtance had very much leſſened 
King H'illiam's Army, and torces him to raiſe the Siege. As he was retiring, the conſederate Troops fell upon him, and killed abundance of his Men, 
and withal became Maſters of his Baggage, the Loſs of which was computed at 1 60 4, Ord, Vitalis, 1.4. Malnſ.1. 3. Huntingd, I. 7, 

(6) He was encouraged and aſfiged by him underhand. See P. Daniel, Vol. III. p. 1 2, 113: It was thought that Robert was the Author of the Inſur- 
reftion at Mans ; and that he likewiſe ftirred up the Duke of Bretagne, Earl of Anjou, and King of France, in order to compel his Father to deliver up to 


him Normandy and Maine, Ord. Vital. P. Daniel, ibid. 


(7) When the Inhabitants of Mans ſubmitted to Duke William, one of the Conditions was, That the County of Maine ſhould be given to Robert; and 
King Philip mage William likewiſe promiſe, immediately before his Expedition into England, that he would leave the Dukedom of Normandy to Rebert : 
be young Prince Homage, But William meant that he would leave it to him after his death, and in 

caſe he were ſlain in his Attempt upon England. Robert, thinking it long, could not forbear once to put his Father in mind of his Promiſe ; but King 
William gave him no other Anſwer, than, that he never uſed to flrip till be went to bed. S. Dunelm, p. 209, Ord, Vitalis, Heming ford, p. 464, Walſjingt. 


Accordingly the great Men and Barons of Normandy did t 


Tpedigma. p. 439. F. Daniel. p. 113. 


(3) He received an Affront from his Brothers William and Henry; upon which he repaired to Roan, and attempted to ſeize the Caſtle : But Roger d' Tory 
the Governor ſtuſtrated his Deſigns. In the mean time, William having been informed ot the whole Matter, haſtened to Roan, from whence Robert e1- 
caping, began to make Iucutſions in Upper-Normandy, and to gather Forces together, which daily encreaſed, by means of the Supplics the King of France 


ſent him under- hand; and for the Maintenance whereof his Mother Matilda, 


W * : * :o d him Gerberot in 
Money privately. Finding bimſelf purſued by his Father, he defired King Philip to give him ſome ſaſe place to fly unto, and he grante 
Beauyoſis, Here his Father attacked him, and in a Sally that was made, Robert wounded him, &c. P. Daniel, p. 113, 114+ Malmſb, p. 1c6. Han- 


tingd. p. 369. Ord. Vital, Brempt. M. Paris, &c. 


Or to raiſe the Siege, as ſays P. Daniel, p. 114. Vol. III. His Horſe was killed under him, his Son William wounded, and he loſt abundance of 
12 „ ee 8. * p. dic ag. p. 206. Upon King William's Defeat, (which, as Mr, Tyrrel, p. 47. obſerves, was the only 
conſiderable one he ever reccived in his Lite) there followed ſeveral InforreQions in Bretegne, Amou, Maine, and even in "_— 75 m_ 8 — 
Mediation of ſeveral Norman and Engliſh Lords, and the Interceſſion of the King of France, William was recoticiled to his Son. Ora, Fralts, F. Daniel, 


ibid. p. 115. 


i ar . S. Dunelm:p; 211. And it was the Year before, 1079, in Avg»f}, that Malcolm, breaking the Peace lately 
(16) It wee by tha Foog tptics InvRa—ns ; 2 many Men, and carried —_ Multitudes of Priſoners, returning, home with large 


made, invaded Northumberland as far as the River Tine, 
Spoils. Sax. Aan. S. Dunelm. p. 210, 


751 md) was ſlain in Coat- 
11) In May 1080, Walcher Biſhop of Durbam, (to whom King William had, in_ 1075, committed the Care of Nerthumberland ) was ; 
1 near — Tine, with a hundred Men, all AE Flemings, | Which when King William heard of, he ſent down Odo Biſhop of n 
confiderable Force to revenge it, who waſting great Part of Northumberland, killed all thoſe whom he could find to have been any wan —— 7 
S. Dunelm, p-. 209. 211. Malmſb. p. 110, Sax. Amn. -H alcber was ſucceeded by William, who was either the Founder or Reftorer of Univerſity 


lege in Oxford, Holling ſhead, p- 13. 


; i ing 211. Chr. Mailros. p. 160. Brompt. 
12) He went as far as Eggliſbretb, but not having ſufficient Forces, he could do nothing- S. Dunelm. p. 211. C 
113 And penetrated as far as St · David's, compelling the Melſb to ſet at Liberty ſeverl Priſoners they had taken, War 


Lancarvan. p. 115. 


(14) Gundulph Biſhop of Rechefler was the chief Surveyor of the Building. Sex Tyrrel, * %% * | 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. J. 


an unexpected War, Robert his eldeſt Son encouraged i- 

by the King of France (6), pretended his Father ought to Robert 4 
reſign Ner mandy to him, in purſuance of a poſit e Pro- "8's vr 
miſe, made him, as he ſaid, to that purpoſe (7). Wars again 


' U N bi, ae] 
this Pretenſion (8) he attempted} to render himſelf maſter Brom.” 


of the Dukedom, and evea treated very ill ſuch as refuſed 

to own him for Sovereign, The King ſurprized at this 14,1 . 
Audaciouſneſs, immediately drew an Army together con- Hoved ; 
liſting entirely of Engliſh, for the reaſon before-metion- Flor. Wiz. 
ed, and paſſed into Normandy to put a Stop to his Son's 
Proceedings. Nobert was not deterred from his Deſign 

by his Arrival ; but vigorouſly oppoſed his Father, who 

ſaw himſelf forced to carry on the War in form, finding 

in his own Son no contemptible Enemy. He happened one 

day to fall into an Ambuſh, where he was obliged to ex- 

poſe his Perſon as much as the meaneſt Officer. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo by his Valour, that Relert, who 

knew him not, deemed him the moſt formidable of his 
Enemies, aſſaulted him, and woundihg him in the Arm, 
diſmounted him with his Lance. The King was in great 3,4, ;; 
Danger of loſing his Life, if, by good fortune, Robert 3 5 
had not known him by ſome Mark on his Arms. Then 2 , 1 
the young Prince, haſtily alighting, raiſed him ups 3 


* and s. Duacim, 
ſet him on his own Horſe, to reſcue him from. the preſent T 


danger. Mean time, the Engliſh Troops being roughly 

handled by the Normans, the King was obliged to retreat 

in Diſorder (9). Robert's being like to kill his Father, Subnits, 
made ſuch an Impreſſion upon his mind, that, to ſhew the 
Sincerity of his Sorrow, he ſubmitted entirely to his mercy, 

But this Generoſity was not ſufficient to recover the King's M. Paris 
Favour, who never aſter had any Affection ſor him. Nay, 
tis ſaid, in the firſt Emotions of his Paſſion, he denounced pol. y; 
his Curſe againſt him, which all the Submiſſions of the S. Dunem, 
young Prince could not prevail with him to retract. 
However he gave him a kind reception; but carried him Brompe, 
into England, on pretence to ſend him at the head of an 

Army againſt Scotland, Accordingly, next Year (10) Ro- 1078 
bert was commiſſioned to bring the Scots to reaſon, who 88 


had renewed the War (11). | — 
He did nothing remarkable in this Expedition (12), ex- I. Wet 


cept founding the Town of Netucaſle upon Tine, in the Found; 
ſame Place where the Abbey of Mon tegſer ſtood, famous New-Caflle. 
for the Auſterity of the Monks. I his War ended in a — 
Treaty between the two Nations. 

Beſore the Army was disbanded, the King being defirous 2. wag 
to make himſelf ſome amends for the Charges in raiſing it, 4 H.mage 
turned his Arms againſt the A eb, in order to chaſliſe them g 6-64 
for ſome Incurſions into his Dominions (13). The Help Flor. wor, 
Princes finding themſelves unable to withſtand him, volun- M. Paris. 
tarily ſubmitted, and obliged themſelves to pay an annual 
Tribute to the Crown of England. | 

About this time King William built the famous Tower , 1 - 
of London, to keep the Citizens in awe, whoſe Fidelity he London 
had ever ſuſpected (14). Some pretend, this Citadel was a 
founded by Julius way pot ; but it would be difficult to prove 
Ceſar was ever at London, and more ſo, that he under- 
took this work, of which he makes no mention in his 
Commentaries. 


- 


that loved him better than the reſt of her Children, furniſhed him with 
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Book VI. 


1 d- cars. 
e Peace jr A ſettle the Affairs of the Kingdom. Since his 


The Peace with Scotland, and the Submiſſion of the 
Welſh, introduced a State of Tranquillity which laſted 
The King took the opportunity of this 


acceſſion to the Crown, England had been in extreme 
confuſion, by reaſon of divers Alterations as well in the 
Government, as in the Laws and methods of adminiſtring 
Juſtice. But this confuſion was ſtill encreaſed with regard 
to the Debts of private Perſons. The Creditors imagin- 
ed, they who were put in poſſeſſion of the Lands were to 
pay the Debts of thoſe that were turned out, and accord- 
ingly to them were they ſent by the Debtors, But the 
Poſſeſſors refuſed to meddle with matters that were liable 
to ſo many Frauds; and maintained, the King granted 
them the Lands free from all demands. Beſides, the Ju- 
riſprudence of the Normans being different from that of 
the Engliſh, there was no knowing how to proceed, the 
King not having yet determined any thing on that ſubject, 
If he had made any Regulations, it was in caſes where 
his own Advantage and Intereſt were concerned. As for 
private Perſons, it does not appear that he had hitherto 
given himſelf much trouble about them. Tis true indeed, 
they who make it their Buſineſs to extol him on all occa- 
ſions, remark the ſtrict Juſtice that was exerciſed in his 
Reign, with reſpect to Crimes (1), as an argument of his 
Affection for his Subjects. But this proof is not ſo ſtrong 
as they imagine, for this Strictneſs turned no leſs to the 
King's, than to the People's advantage ; as the ſuffering 
Crimes to go unpuniſhed muſt tend to the prejudice of the 
ſupreme Authority, Beſides, Offences for the moſt part 
being then puniſhable by pecuniary Fines, all the profit 
accrued to the King, who had deprived the Earls, Barons, 
and Biſhops of the ſhare they enjoyed under the Saxon 
Kings (2). 

. this be, it can't be denied that the n pre- 
dominant Paſſion was a greedy deſire to heap up Riches. 
He was never weary with inventing new Expedients to 
gratify his covetous Temper (3). e have already ſeen 
how 4 impoveriſh'd the Engliſſ. But in this he acted as 
much or more for the advantage of the Normans and other 
Foreigners, than for his own. He therefore judged it 
reaſonable, that the Foreigners who were Proprietors of 
the Eſtates in England, ſhould be liable to the ſame Im- 
poſitions as the Engliſh. But that he might proceed in 
due Proportion, he wanted to know the Value of every 
Perſon's Eſtate. To this end he ordered an exact Survey 
to be taken of the Lands, Goods and Chatrels of all his 
Subjects. This Survey contained the number of Acres in 
each man's Eſtate, what he was wont to pay in the Saxon 
Reigns, and how much he had been taxed of late years 
ſince the Revolution. Moreover, what Stock each had of 
Horſes, Cattle, Sheep, &c. how much ready Money in 
his Houſe, what he ow'd, and what was owing to him. 
All this was ſet down in great Order in a Book called 
Dooms-day Bool, that is, The Book of the Day of Fudgment, 
apparently to denote that the Means of the Eli were 
ſifted in that Book, as the Actions of Mankind will be at 
that great Day. This general Regiſter, which ſome term 


1. WILLIAM he Conqueror. 


the Great Terrar, or Land-Book of Englond, ws laid up 
in the Exchequer or King's Treaſury, to be conſulted up- 


177 


tos. 


on occaſion; that is, as an Hiſtorian expreſſes it, when pol. Ving · 


it was required to know, of how much more Wool the 
Engliſh Flocks might be fleec d. The King's ſtrict or- 
ders to take this Survey with all poſſible exactneſs, were 
punctually executed (4), the Commiſſioners as well as pri- 
vate Perfons, having cauſe to dread an exemplary puniſh- 


ment, in caſe they uſed any Fraud, or were guilty of the 
leaſt Connivance on this occaſion (5). 


We may _ gueſs, this Survey was not taken purely 75, Xirg': 
| 


to ſatisfy the 


a clear Evidence that his Intent was to leave the Engliſb no 
more than what was abſolutely neceſſary for their Sub- 
ſiftence, This Monarch, conſidering England as a con- 
uered Country, imagined himſelf the Proprietor of all the 
nds in the Kingdom, and that the vanquiſhed were to 
receive what he was pleaſed to leave them, as a ſignal 
Favour. According to this Rule, 'tis eaſy to ſee, bis 
Revenues were to be proportionable to the Eſtates of the 
Engliſh, and his own Avariciouſneſs. Not to enter into 
a particular Account of the ſeveral Branches of his Re- 
venues (6), it will ſuffice to obſerve, that it amounted 
annually to four hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, which 
Sum, according to a moderate computation, was equal to 
five Millions now of the fame Money. Beſides theſe ſet- 
tled Revenues, he had a great many Perquiſites, as Mulcts 
and Fines, which were very frequent in thoſe days. But 
what is further remarkable in this matter, is, that none 
of this _— was employed in paying the Army that 
was kept on foot. In the diſtribution of the Lands tak- 
en from the Engliſb, the King had taken care to charge 
them with the maintenance of his Troops. The new 
Proprietors were very willing to accept of the Eftates 
upon that condition, fince having no right, * were 
wholly indebted to his Liberality for them. By this 
means, he maintained, without any manner of charge to 
him, threeſcore thouſand Men, ready to march upon the 
firſt notice. Tis not at all ſtrange, he paſſed for the 
richeſt Prince in his time, fince his Incomes vaſtly ex- 
ceeded the Expence of his Houſehold, in which he ſpent 
_ a ſmall part of the yearly Profits of the whole King- 
om. 

After the King had thus ſettled his Revenues, he ſought 
means. to gratify another Paſſion, which was almoſt as 
ſtrong as the former. I mean his fondneſs for Hunting, 
which cauſed him to commit a world of unjuſt Acts. By 
theſe Acts I don't underſtand thoſe ſevere Laws he made 
on that account (7), though they were exceeding rigorous. 
This does not properly diſtinguiſh him from many other 
Princes, who look upon the Breaches of the Game- Laus, 
as a moſt capital Offence, and more readily pardon the 
killing of a than a Stag. What I ſpeak of, was 
the prodigious Deſolation King William ordered to be 
made in Hampfhire, by diſpeopling the Country for above 
thirty Miles in Compaſs, demoliſhing the Churches and 
Houſes to make a Foreſt for the Habitation of wild 


ng's Curiofity, The Taxes laid aſter- 0 gay 
wards _ almoſt all the Effects of private Perſons, were 
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Ord. Vita lis, 
Sax. Ann. 


1079. 
The King ex- 
tren ely fend 
of Hunting, 
M. Paris. 
Sax. Ann, 


Makes the 


New-Forcft, 


Knighton, 


(2) During his Reign, People could go about any where ſafe and unmoleſted, even though they were loaded with Gold; whereas before, every Wood was 
a Neſt of Robbers, 


Sax, Ann, M. Weſt. p. 229. Brom. 
(2) See the forego 


into diſuſe till King Fobn's Reign. 


No. 9. Vox. IJ. V 5 


Fines, Sc, But he ſeems rather by his Laws to have confirmed them in the Poſſeſſion thereof. As for the Biſhops, it is certain, that, whereas they uſed, 
under the Saxon Kings, to fit in the County, Hundred, and Sberiff*s Courts, with the Earl or Sheriff, and there jointly determine both Ecclefiaſtical and Se- 
cular Cauſes; King Wilkam did in the Year 1085. ordain, That no Biſhop or Archdeacon ſhould, for the future, hold Pleas in any of thoſe Couits, con- 
cerning Epiſcopal Laws or Canons; but that every one who had tranſgreſſed the Epiſcopal Laws, ſhould be judged in ſuch place as the Biſhop ſhould appoint ; 
which gave Riſe to the Ecclefiaftical Courts, The Order whereby the Biſhops were deprived of this valuable Privilege, and bad their Juriſdiftion contincd to 
ſpiritual Matters, is in Se/den's Notes on Eadmer, p. 167. and Brady, Vol. II. p. 214+ 


(3) . Malmſbury owns that he was juſtly blameable upon that account, and that he had no regard for what he faid or did, though neyer ſo unbecoming 
his Royal CharaQer, ſo as he could but be a Gainer by it, Maimſo.p. 112. Sax. Ann. 
(4) Vet this is not ſo exact a Survey, as ſome Hiftorians would repreſent it, if we may judge of the reſt by what Tagulphus, p. 7g, relates about his own 


Monaſtery of Croy/and. That the Commiſſioners were ſo Kind and civil, as not to give in the true Value of it. And we may zeaſonably ſuppoſe that other 
Monaſteries found the like favour, See Tyrrel, p. 55 


(5) This Survey was begun in the year 1080, and knihed in 1086. It was made by Verdict or Preſentment of Furies, or certain Perſons ſwotrn in every 


Hundred, Wapentake, or County, before Commiſſioners, conſiſting of the greateſt Earls or Biſhops, who enquired into, and de ſeribed as well the Pofleflions 
and Cuſtoms of the King, as of his great Men, They noted, what, and bow much arable Land, Paſture, Meadow, and Wood every Man had, and what 
was the extent and value ot them in the Time of Edryard the Confeſſer, (expreſſed by the Letters T. R. E. i. e. Tampere Regi: Edwwardi) and at the time 
ot making the Survey, This Survey was made by Counties, Hundreds, Towns or Manors, Hides, Half-bides, Virgates, and Acres of Land, Meadow, 
Paſture, and Wood, Alſo they noted what Mills and Fiſheries, and in ſome Counties what and how many Freemen, Socmen, Villains, Bordars, Servants, 
young Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, working Horſes, Cc. in every Town and Manor, and who they belonged to- Always ſetting down the King's Name firſt, 
then the Biſhops, Abbots, and all the great Men that beld of the King in chief. Brady, p. 20 5» 206, [See the Lifts themſelves in Brady, Vol. I. Appendix, 
No. 1. and Vol. II. No. 10, and Selden's Preface to Eadmer, p. 75 This Survey was chiefly in d to give the Ring a true Accaunt of bis own Lands 
or Demeſnes, as alſo what were held by bis Tenants in Capite. In therefore no wonder, if many of thoſe Towns or Villages, which were then held by 
their Feudataries or Under-Tenants, are quite Jeft out and omitted in it, Some Cities and Towns of note are not mentioned therein, as any one may fad, 
that will but take the Pains to compare it with an exact Catalogue of the antieat Towns and Villages in England, the greateſt part of which be will not be 
able to find there. All England (except Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, ) was deſeribed, with part of Wales; and the De ſeription or Survey 
written in two Books, called the Great and Little Doomday Book, now in the Exchequer. The little Book contains only Norfolk, Suffolk,,and Effex- This being 
the higheſt Record in the K m, it was then (and is to this day) a deciſive Evidence in any Controverſy in which there may be occaſion to make uſe of it. 
(6) They are ſet down b rady ns follows. 1. A Land-Tax, called Hidage, which he found here before his Arrival in the time of Edward.the Con- 
For, or rather which he ſet up again. 2+» Relieft, or Fines for giving the Poſſeſſion of Hereditary Fees, Aſignation of Dower out of the Huſband's Estate, 
ompeſition for Licence to marry, and to have the Wardſhips of Heirs, or Entrance upon Farms due to him from all Tenants in capie. Alſo penal Fines, 
Forteitures of Goods, and pecuniary Mulcts for Crimes, e. Tolls and Cuſtoms for Paſſage and Pontage, for Liberty of buying and felling ; Exciſe, befides 
the antient Cuſtoms opon Merchandise. g. Crown Landi, being fourteen hundred and twenty-two Maners or Lordſhips in ſeveral Counties, befides abundance 
of Farms and Lands in Middleſex, ShrepBire, Ratlandſbire, in the laſt of which he had alſo a'hundred and fifty Pounds of Rent in white Maney. To which 
finally add Etcheats and Forfeitures. In ſhort, bis Rev ende waz do great, that Ordericgs Hitalis (g. 423) lays, it was reported to be one thou ſand and fixty 
Pounds of Sterling-Money, thirty Shillings and a Penny balf-penny of Wen Rents and Profits of England every day of the year, beſides bis Gifts and Pre- 
ſents, and pecuniary Puniſhments, which, it we reckon ten times as much pow, according to the om et things in his time, bis yearly Revenue amaunted 
to 3,874,497 J. 167. 34. But allow it to be fifteen times ſo much now as then, as may very Well be done, and not over-rate-it, then his yearly Income 
was 5,811,746 L. 14t. 4d, half- y, befides'Free-gifts, Fines, and Amerciaments for 172 Brady, Vol. II. p. a4 — 2163. b 
(7) Namely, That whoevi a Deer ſhould have his Eyes put out. Sax. Anne M. Paris, p. 9. Brompt, p. 981. 


Beaſts, 


Diſſertation, p. 151, 152. It does not appear that William aboliſhed the County, Hundred, and other Courts, (Which did not grow 
Sce St, Amard. p. 161.) or that he abſolutely deprived the Calder men or Earls of the Profits that accrued to them trom 
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1079, Beaſts (1). If we may believe certain Hiſtorians, he did 
not make the Owners of the Lands or Houſes the leaſt a- 
M. tary mends. This Tract of Land, called before Nene, was 
Main», afterwards termed the New-Fore/t. Some affirm, beſides 
Hayward: the Diverſion of Hunting, the King had another Induce - 
ment to depopulate theſe Parts. They pretend bis aim 
was. to give a free Acceſs to the Troops, which, in caſe 
of Neceſſity, he might ſend for from Normandy. But this 
Motive, which ſeems to be very trifling, was doubtleſs 
invented by thoſe who, having entertained a great Idea of 
this Prince, were perſuaded, he was guided in all his Acti- 
ons by Prudence and Policy; as if Princes were not as ſub- 
Ord, Vital. je& to Paſſions as other Men, Others obſerving, that two 
of his Sons (2) and one of his Grandſons (3) loſt their 
Lives in this very Foreſt by extraordinary Accidents, con- 
clude from thence, that Heaven took Vengeance for the 

Injuries done to the Proprietors of the Lands, 
Ki: Afeftin The King's great ion for Normandy was another of 
4 his governing Paſſions. Every Thing practiſed there was, in 
Bad. bis Opinion, the Pattern of Perſection. Accordingly be en- 
Tyrrel. deavoured to aboliſh the Saxen Laws, and eſtabliſh the Vor- 
man in their room (4). Perhaps he would have puſhed 
this matter further, had it not been repreſented to him, 
that the Laws of England, bearing the Name of his Bene- 
factor, all the World would look with Horror upon his In- 
ratitude., However, he made ſeveral Innovations in the 
ngliſþ Laws, and the Methods of adminiſtring Juſtice. 


Selden. Not, For Inſtance, he would not ſuffer the Biſhops to preſide at 


2 the Shire-gemots, or County-Courts, but aſſigned them a 
Court of their own, His Pretence for ſo doing was, that 
the Eccleſiaſtical matters might not be intermixed with the 


ef ENGLAND. 


Civil. But the true Motive was, becauſe he had 3 mind 


to deprive the Biſhops of their ſhare of the Fi 
Mulcts. He erected alſo ſeveral Courts before — — 


to the Engliſh (5), and which were very incommodious to He 
them, They were not only ignorant of the Rules and Ce. 
Practices of theſe Courts; but, as they always attended Pol. Virg- 


the Prince, the Suitors were obliged to follow him where. 
ever he went, to proſecute their Suits. Amongſt theſe ſe- 
veral Courts there was one however which became very 
advantageous to the People; ſince it was deſigned to mo- 
derate the Rigour of the Laws by Equity, I mean, the 
Court of Exchequer, which is ſlill in being (6). 


King William was not ſatisfied with obliging the Englih ur . 
to try their Cauſes in theſe Courts, but forced fo 5-4 wars to obs 
make uſe of the Norman Language, and did all he could % fe 
to aboliſh. the Eng//h Tongue. With this view it was be $1” 


a Ingulph, 
erected in all the Cities and Boroughs Schools (7) where Halker, 


Nerman was taught, and obliged Parents under heavy Pe- 
nalties to ſend their Children thither. I have elſewhere 
obſerved the Nature of the Norman Language, which was 
very difficult, and hard to be underſtood by the French 
themſelves, by reaſon of the 7— mixture of Daniſh with 
the French. However, the King was ſo bent to introduce 
his native Tongue, that he made it his chief. buſineſs, 
They who had any Concerns at Court, and did not ſpeak 
Norman, were looked upon with an evil eye, as Perſons 
that had no complaiſance for the King. The moſt effec- 
tual means he made uſe of to oblige the Englyb to learm 
Norman, was the publiſhing his Laws in that Tongue (8), 
the Ignorance of which was no ſufficient Excuſe for the 
Violators. Some have accuſed him of acting in this par- 


(x) There were thirty-ſix Pariſh Churches demoliſhed. In this Foreſt are now nine Walks, and to every one a Keeper, two Rangers, a Bow-bearcr, 
ind a Lotd-Warden, On the North-fide of Makuced Caftle is the Oak that buds on Chrifimas-Day, and withers again before Night, Camdes Add. to 


Hamp. 
9 Richard his ſecond Son, and William Rufus. Cemdrn. Ord, Vital. Sanford, Malmib. p. 111. 


Richard Son of Duke Robert, Malin. ibid. S. Dunelin, p. 225- 


3 
3 This is more than is advanced by the antient Hiſtorians: William had indeed the Laws tranſlated into French, but ſtill theſe were the Laws of rhe. 
Land, and the Statutes of the Engliſh Kings. For this, we have the Authority of „ l Ipſum etiam Jdioma tantum- abborrebant [ Normanni] ge 
Sir E 


leges Terre, flatutague Anglicorum Regum linguã Gallicd tractarentur, p- 71. 


ard Cole lays, King Wilkam I, liked the Ee Law fo well, that 


he cauſed it to be written in the Norman Tongue, and eſtabliſhed a great Part of it in Normandy, But there is no Authority for This, it not being men- 
tioned by any coeval Hiſtorian or other Writer, either of England or Normandy. It will not be amiſs to inſert here the Obſervation or ConjeQture of « 
learned Gentleman as related by Madex, p. 123. Hift. of the Exchequer, It ſeemed to him, by the Courſe of Engli Hiſtory, and otherwiſe, that after 
the Norman Conqueſt, there enſued a great Alteration in the old Eng Laws, Manners and Uſages, Nevertheleſs, that Alteration with reference to the 


Laws, was not compleatly brought about and ſettled till the Reign o 


ey II. The Reign of William I, was "moſtly employed in quelling the Diſcun- 


tents and Inſurrections of his El Subjects, and in getting and ſecuring to himſelt and his Heirs, a full and faſt Poſſeſſiom of the Regal and other 
Revenues of England. The next King (viz, William IT.) reigned under a Title controllable by the juſt Pretenſons of his elder Brother Reberr; yet being a 
ſtately, reſolute and ſubtle Prince, partly by Power, and partly by Policy, he kept the Engliſh under the Yoke, and continued to ſtrengthen himſelf in 
the new Acqueſts, and to form the Laws and Manners of this Country after the Norman Faſhion, The next King (viz, Henry I.) was a mild Evok-learncd 
Prince, and reigned likewiſe for ſeveral Years under a diſputed Title: He continued, as far as his Aﬀairs would permit, to eſtabliſh the Norman Laws 
and Cuſtoms, as William I, and William II, had done. In his Time many of the Anslo- Norman Lords, who bad great Eſtates in Normandy as well as 
in England, might probably be, and were inclinable to favour the Title and Intereſts of Rovert Earl of Normandy, which might give Umbrage to King Hen- 

„King Henry to win the Affections of the Engliſh Natives, who made the Bulk of the People, and thereby to check or ballance the Ange- Norman 
Lords, commanded a Body of Laws to be compiled, which were agreeable to the Laws of the old Engliſh, or Angle- Sexen Kings, and called the Laws of 
Henry I. However, theſe Laws of Henry I. relate chiefly to Criminal Matters, and were never, for ought that appears, duly publiſhed, much leſs put in 
Practice amongſt the Engliþ. The Reign of the next King (viz. Stephen] was nothing in effect but a State of War. Henry Il, the next Succeſſor, came 
to the Crown by an undoubted Title, and ſurpaſſed all his Anceſtors in Power and Extent of Dominion; he was King of England, Earl or Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Lord of Ireland, Anjou, and the Aquirannick Tract of Land; inſomuch that he was at that Time the greateſt King in Chriffeadom, This Prince 
did put the laſt or finiſhing Hand to the Norman Eftabliſhment, or in ſpecial to the Alteration thereby made in the E Laws; as will in ſome mea- 
ſure appear from theſe Conſiderations following; namely, The Statutes or Conſtitutions of Clarendon, made in, or about the Eleventh Year of Henry 11, 
are, both for Phraſe and Subſtance, more entirely Normannick than any Laws or Publick Acts from the Congueft to that Time, And Thomas Becket Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury who was the firſt native Engliſhman that had been Archbiſhop of that See, fince the Congueff, oppoſed certain Articles of thoſe Conſti- 
tutions, as they were, in his Opinion, prejudicial or derogatory to the ſuppoſed Rights of the Clergy, and to the oid Law and Uſages of the Zngifb Nation. 
The Norman Laws, and Cuſtoms were ſettled by conſtant uſe during the Reign of Henry II; and at the latter end of his Reign Ran de Glanvil, a great Man 
in the Law, and 2 juſticier, drew up a Compendium of the Laws of England, fitted for publick Uſe ; which he probably did by the King's Command, that it 
might ſerve as a Code or Syffem for the Direction of ſuch as dealt in Law-proceedings; and this bs + of Glanvils, is in effect _—_— but a Tranſcript 


of the Norman Law; as will readily appear to any Man who pleaſes to compare it with the Grand Cuftumier of Normandy, In fine, 


is Normannick Model 


of Laws continued, and was indeed firmly ſettled in England during the Reign of Henry II, and his two Sons, Richard and Jobn, and of the ſucceeding 
Kings, bating the Alterations that were made therein, at the end of the Reign of King Jeb, in the Reign of Henry III, and in ſublequent Ages. 


5) Theſe ſeveral Courts were only the King's Court, and the Exchequer, 


At, and ſome time after the Conqueſt, it does not appear that there was more than one ſupreme ordinary Court of Jodicatur, namely, ; Curia R- ts, 
be Yea 


or the King's Court, which was always at the Place of his Reſidence. At his Court, more eſpecially at ſome Solemnities of t 


r, the King held his 


Great Councils, and tranſacted Affairs of great Importance, attended by his great Lords and Barons. There Coronations, Ic. were celebrated : There was 
placed the Throne, ſovereign ordinary Court of Judicature, wherein Juſtice was adminiſtred to the SubjeRs:. and there the Affairs of the Royal Revenue 
were managed, To the King's Court belonged the following great Officers. I. The Chief Juſticier. He was next the King in Power and Authority, and 
in his Abſence governed the Realm as Viceroy. If the King was not preſent in Perſon, in Curia Regis, he was chief both in criminal and civil Cau- 
ſex. II. The Conflable, or Corflabularius Regis, or Anglia. He was a high Officer both in War and Peace, This Office waz antiently Hereditary. III. The 
Mareſcbal, This Office was and is ſtill Hereditary. As an Officer in the King's Court he was to provide for-the Security of the King's Perſon in his 

lace, to diſtribute Lodgings there, to * Peace and Order in the King's Houſhold, and aſſiſt in determining Controverfies there, &c, IV. Soneſchal 


or Steward. This Office was likewi 


Hereditary. He is called in Latin, Dapifer. V. The Chamberlain, of Camerarizs Regis, It may be obſerved, the 


t Offices are diſtinguiſhed from the ſubordinate Offices of the fame Name, by the Epithet of Magiftratus, Magiflerium, As the Office of King's Cham- 

lain is called Magiffra Cameraria, in like manner, Magiftra Mariichalcia, &c. VI. The Chancellor, who was uſually filed Cancellgrius Regis, to diſt in- 

i him from the inferior Chancellors of Dioceſes, &c, Little is faid of his Office. However, we find he was wont to ſuperviſe the Charters to be ſealed 

y the King's Seal, and likewiſe to ſuperviſe and ſeal the Acts and Precepts that iſſued in Proceedings depending in Curia Regis, He was che of the 8 
prime Counſellors. VII. The Treaſurer, He was for the moſt part a Prelate or Ecclefiaftical Perſon. For ſome time after the Conqueft, rhe Julicier u 

to do many Acts, afterwards pertaining to rhe Treaſurer's Office, The Curie Regis, where all the Lege · men of the Kingdom repa red for Juſtice, was un- 


doubtediy eſtabliſhed in England by the Normans, there being no notice of an 


mined below in a plain manner, in the Courts within the ſeveral Counties, 


Court in the Anglo-Saxon Times. All Pleas or Cauſes then were deter- 
owns or Diftrits. © And indeed at firſt there were but few Cauſes reſerved to 


the King's Courts after the Conqueſt, till the Nerman Lords who were poſſeſſed of the large Seigneuries, carried it with ſo high a Hand towards their Vaſſals 
and Neighbours, that the latter could not have Right done them in the ordinary way, and fo were conſtrained to ſeek for Juſtice in the King's Court, And 
this was likewiſe done when Contentians aroſe between the great Lords themſelves. However, few or no Cauſes were brought-thither without permiſſion, and 
the Party's making Fine to the Crown to have his Plea in Curia Regis, Thele were ſometimes called oblate, or voluntary Finer, When the Pleas in the 
King's Court became very numerous, there were certain Jufticiers appointed to go Hers through the Realm, to determine Pleas and Cauſes within ſeveral 
Counties, Theſe were veſted with great Authority. It is not known when theſe were firſt inſtituted : But they were new-niodelled, and their new Circuits 
appointed by Henry II. A Branch of the King's Court was the Exchequer, It was a fort of ſabaltern Court, rcſembling in its Model tho Curia Regis, to 
in it preſidod and fat the great Officers above-mentioned, and ſometime the King himſelf, It was called Scacearium, becauſe a chequered Cloth, figures — 
a Oheſs-board, was antiently wont to be laid on the Table in the Court ; which Cuſtom continues to this Day, This Court is thought to be firſt inſtitut 


about the Time of the Conqueſt; though it is not known for certain, The 


reat Perſons that afliſted at this Court were called Barnes Scarcarri. To theſe 


was left the Care and Management of the Crown Revenue, Ce. The Chief Pyſficier let to farm. the King's Manors, held Blcas at the E xcheguer, and 

made due Allowances to — The other great Officers had likewiſe their Part in Affairs tranſacted at the Exchequer, < As to Cauſes, the Le- 

chequer at firſt was alſo a Court having JuriſdiQtion in Commen- Pleas, Matrers remained in this Poſtore till, the Diviſion of the Ang 5- Court, and Separation 

of the Common-Pleas from it, of which notice ſhall be taken hereafter, Madex's Hiſt. of the Excbeg, | p ; 1 
(7) This is more than can be found in the ancient Hiftorians, He ordered indeed Freneb to be taught in all Schools, as Ingulph teftifies, Ipſum 


tantum abborrebant, 
that he erected thoſe Schools. 


pweriz etiam in Scbolis principia Literarum Grammatica Gallic? ac non Aug lice traderentur, p. 51. But this not prove 


x . . 
The fingle Inftance of his Laws being in French in 1 is of no conſiderable Force ; ſor the Laws of King Edxward confirmed by King William, 
— in Lavin, and not in French ; * were alſo the y of Laws of this King granted by way of a Chatter... The like may be faid concerning 
of his Socceſſors: For all our antient Laws and Statutts, from the Reign of King Henry I. to the Statute of Wefiminfler 1, which, 


thoſe 
was made in the Third 


i ö I F Norman Kings, which 
Vear of Edxvard1, are drawn up in Latin, and none of them in French : as are alſo all their Charters, except ſotne few of the three firſt 
are either written in Engliſo Saxon alone, or in Latin with the Er Verſion under them, _Tyrre"'s IndroduB#ien to Vol. N. po. | | 


4. 
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ticular from a worſe Motive. They pretend his Aim was 
to inſnare the Engliſh by cauſing them to commit Offences 
which were generally puniſhed by Muléts and Confiſca- 
tions to his uſe. But ſuppoſing this were not ſo, as it muſt 
be conſeſſed it cannot be proved, his covetous Temper, 
and all his other Ways to heap up Riches, are but too juſt 
Grounds for ſuch an Accuſation. 

To return to the Norman Language. There are thoſe 
who affirm, that in Spite of all his Pains the King could 
not introduce it into England, On the contrary, they 
maintain, the Normans*by Degrees learnt to ſpeak Engli/h, 
their ſmall Number being carried away by the Bulk of the 
Nation. Others, who are of a contrary Opinion, en- 
deavour to demonſtrate the Norman Io was eſtabliſh- 
ed upon the Ruins of the Engly/h, But it is difficult for 
either to prove their Aſſertions. Thus much is certain, 
the Language ſpoken in England after the Conqueſt, 
was not exactly the ſame with what was uſed in the 
Time of the Saxen Kings. However, the Normans can't 
be faid to learn Engliſh, or the Engliſh to admit of Nor- 
man, but rather out of the two Languages was formed a 
third, which was neither one nor other, but partook of 
both. Nevertheleſs, all publick Acts were in Nerman 
till Edward the Third's Time (1). 

The King's Partiality to the Normans was fo great, 
that he could not forbear ſhowing it upon all Occaſions. 
Ingulphus, Abbot of Creyland, gives us an Inſtance which 
deſerves Notice. He ſays, he appeared one Day before 
the Council, where the King was preſent, to demand 
certain Lands belonging to his Monaſtery (2), then in poſ- 
ſeſhon of Talbeys a Norman, who had ſettled there ſome 
Monks of his -own Nation. The King, continues the 
Hiſtorian, examining the original Charter or Grant of the 
Abby-Lands, judged at firſt that the Demand was right 
and juſt, But Talbeys alledging in his Defence, that the 
Monks ſettled on theſe Lands were Normans, and hearty 
Friends to the King, whereas thoſe of Creyland were Eng- 
li, this ſingle Argument was ſufficiently ſtrong to induce 
the King to give Sentence in Favour of the Normans. Here- 
in, he was biaſſed by his natural Inclination and Intereſt, 
The former made him favour his own Nation, and the 
latter inclined him to put it as much as poſſible out of the 
Power of the Engliſh to revolt. 

What has been hitherto ſaid of the Oppreſſions of the 
Engliſh, ſuffices to ſhow, they did not complain without 
Cauſe. Perhaps their impatient Behaviour occaſioned theſe 
Oppreſſions. But, be this as it will, it is certain they were 
extremely impoveriſhed, whilſt they beheld the Normans 
enriched by their Spoils. A ſingle Inftance will demon- 
ſtrate how much they were pillaged by thoſe who were 
moſt in favour with the King. Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, his 
half- Brother, after an Abode of fiſteen or ſixteen Years in 


England, thought himſelf rich enough to purchaſe the Pa- 


pacy. To that end, he bought a ſtately Palace at Rome, 
where he deſigned to reſide and convey all his Treaſures, 
that he might be ready upon the Pope's Death to put his 
Defign in execution, Mean-time, as he was willing to 
conceal his Intentions, he took the Opportunity to begin 
his Journey during the King his Brother's Abſence in Nor- 
mandy, and went to the Iſle of iht, where his Ships lay 
ready for him. Contrary Winds preventing him from 
embarking ſo ſoon as he expected, he was forced to remain 
ſome time in the Iſle. His Stay there broke all his Mea- 
ſures, The King having Intelligence of his Defign, came 
over With all Speed, and ſurprized him juſt as he was going 
to fail. He ordered him to be ſeized immediately, But 
1 Foop and 1 hindered his Officers from doing 
their Duty, he laid Hands on him himſelf, In vain did the 
Prelate plead the Privileges of his Order. The King told 
him, he ſeized him not as Biſhop, but as Earl of Kent, 
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and commanded him to Priſon, this Seizure was quickly 1082. 
followed with a Conſiſcation of all his Effects to the King's 

Uſe, the Prelate being convicted of numberleſs Extortions 

and Rapines (3). 

Nothing remarkable happening in the reſt of this, and 1084, 
the next Year, I ſhall proceed to the Occurrences of the Peas / 
Year 1084, in which we meet with the Death of Queen * 
Matilda (4), and the King's Preparations againſt an Inva- Hoved. 
ſion he was threatned with. The ZEngl;h who had taken Ingulph. 
Refuge in Denmark, perſuaded King Canute that their dey. 
Country men waited only for an Opportunity to throw off abou fe in- 
the Norman Yoke, The preſent Juncture ſeeming very dt Eng- 
favourable, he formed a Project to conquer England, to $.nunim, 
which he had ſome Pretenſions, that being ſupported with Malafs. 
Force, appeared very plauſible, To this End he fitted 
out a Fleet (5), and levied Troops, whoſe Numbers 

lainly ſhowed he had ſome great Deſign in hand. Thoſe 
reparations gave King William 2 the Ad- 
vices from Denmark putting it out of Doubt that this Ar- 
mament was deſigned againſt him. As he durſt not con- 
fide in the Engh/h, he brought into the Kingdom a nume- 
rous Army of Foreigners (6), and laid upon his Subjects a Fl. Wig... 
Tax of Six Shillings upon every Hide of Land, which was Hoved. 
three Times as much as Dane. geit uſed to be. Whether PIs 
Cannte was diverted from his Purpoſe by the Preparations 
in England, or by ſome other unexpected Affairs (7), he 
gave it over without making any Attempt. The King, 
on his part, disbanded his Army (8); but the Money, 
levied for their Pay, was not reſtored. On the contrary, 
he impoſed a new Tax, on Account of the Order of 
Knighthood, he intended to confer on Henry his youngeſt 
Son (9). The Norman Cuſtom of making the Prince 
Preſents, when he knighted any of his Sons, tended too 
much to the King's Benefit for him to negle to intro- 
duce it into England, where it was never practiſed be- 
fore (10). | | 

It was not difficult for the King to lay what Bur- . Scare of 
thens he pleaſed on his Subjects, ſince he was ſure to be England. 
obeyed in whatever he enjoined. The Normans took — 
care not to oppoſe his Will, for ſear of loſing their Eſtates 
the ſame Way they acquired them, I mean, by a bare 
Act of his good Pleaſure; and the Engliſb were unable to 
throw off his oppreffive Yoke, There was ſcarce a Lord of 
that Nation, but what was impriſoned or baniſhed. If any 
ſtill preſerved their Liberty, they were watched ſo nar- 
rowly, that the leaſt Oppoſition, or the leaſt Suſpicion 
given the King, was ſufficient to ruin them. Edgar 
Atheling, who ſeemed the moſt formidable, ſubſiſted en- 
tirely upon his Penſion from the King. Beſides, ſince 1025. 
his voluntary Submiſſion to the Conqueror, he had forfeited Edgar goes 
the Hearts and Affection of the Eng/;j/h, who looked up- 2 
on him now with the utmoſt Contempt. An Hiſto- Malm. 
rian even aſſures us, he was in ſome Meaſure ſtupid. S. Dunelm. 
And for Proof alledges, that for a Horſe preſented him by 
the King, he remitted the Penſion given him for his Live- 
lihood. The ill State of his Affairs, and perhaps the Fear 
of falling a Sacrifice to the King's Suſpicions, made him 
reſolve to go into the Eaſt and bear Arms againſt the Infi- 
dels (11). The King readily giving him Leave, he ſet out 
attended with two hundred Knights, who having loſt their 
Eſtates in England, were willing to ſeek their Fortune 
elſewhere. Having ſpent two Years in the Eaſtern Parts, 
where, it is pretended, he fignalized himſelf by many 
brave Actions, he returned to England, regardleſs of the 
Eſtates and Honours offered him by the Emperor of Cen- 

antinople, - 

Edgar's Departure freeing the King from all Uneaſineſs 1086. 
on his Account, every one imagined, that Monarch would William | 
for the Future turn his Thoughts to Peace, to which he p ogainf 


France. 


was a Stranger almoſt from his very Birth. Beſides, he Malmo. 


(1) Till the Thirty-third of that King. As for Pleadings in French, they were in uſe only in the King's own Court (now called the Xing"s-Bench) or 


elſe in the Exchequer j but in inferior Courts in the County, where far the 


ter Part of the Law. Buſineſs of the Kingdom was diſpatched, ir was ot 


Wiſe——The antienteſt Law-Books we have, viz. Glanvil, Brocken, and Fleta, are in Latin; the firſt we can find in French being Breton, and Horn's 
Mirrer of  uftices, both which were written in the Time of Edward I, when it became very much the Faſhion to write, not only our Laws in French, but 
our very Parliament - Rolli of Edward IIl, and great Part of Richard I14's Reign in that Language. The Reaſon of which Mr. Tyrrel goes on to aſſign. p. ci, 


Introdu ion. 2) The Cell of Spalding, Inguiph, p. 71, 86. 
(3) O had engaged Hagb Earl of Cheſter, L a great many 2 ö Adab of Quality, to attend him in his Journey to Rome, Ord, Vital. 
the D 


He was ſent Priſoner to Normandy, and being ſet at Liberty after 
Siege of Antioch, &. Dasein, p. 232. Mailnmſb, p. 112. 


other P 
of William I. went along with Duke Robert to Jeruſalem, where he died at the 


(4) She died on the firſt of November, after a lingering 1ineſs ; and was buried in the Nunnery of the Holy Trinity near Caen, which the had founded. 
Ord. Vial, _ Pe 977+ Mainſb. p. 111, Sec ber Epitaph in Sanford, p- 3, 4+ out of Orderic. Vital. p. 647. 
a 


Confittin e fixteen hundred Ships. Malm. p. 10 


(s) * | 
0 Ot French and Normans, which he quartered all about England ; and ordered the Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Viſcounts, Sc. to find them in 
Proviſfions. He ordered at the ſame Time, the maritime Places to be laid waſte, that the Enemy, at their firft landing, might fiad ao Suſtenance. S, Duneim. 


p. 213. MM, „ p. 107. Brompt. p. Ingulph. 
(2) MIT en Wh — 


79, Tec. | 
near two * a4, Bro NY Malnſb. p. 107. 


) He ſent back part of the Army, and kept the reſt with him all the Winter. S. Dunelm, 5. 213- $0 
(9) He was knighted in Whitſun Week, at ig where the King beld his Court. Soon after 1 ordered the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
, 


Abbots, Earls, Barons,  Viſcounts, cum fuir miliribus, to attend him at Saliſbury, on the firſt of 4 


he made them all ſwear Fealty ro him. 


And from thence went to the Ille of Wight, in order to paſs into Normandy ; and whilſt he lay there, he extorted a great Sum of Money from his Sub- 
jets, not minding Whether he did right or wrong ; and ſo he went into Normandy. Sax, Ann. S. Dunelm. p. 213. Brempe. p. 979, 980. M. 


Paris, Se. 
— 
nants,) were theſe three, namely, To make bis eldeſt Son a Knight, to 


Among the antient Aids payable to the King from the immediate Tenants of the Crown (and likewiſe to inferior Lords from their immediate Te- 


his eldeſt Daughter, and to ranſom his Perſon when taken in War. It does 


marry 
not appear what Author 3 tal laws in ſay intz this Aid was levied by the Congueror, to make his Son a Knight, which was never practiſed. Nei- 


ther is it mentioned in Ma 
Hampſbire, Sax, Ani, S. Dunelm, Brompt, Nec. 


or other authentic Authors, See Madox, ch. xv. Hiſt, of the Exch, 
(11) Along with Robert Earl Goodxvin's Som. Mainſb, p. 0% His Sifter C6r 


was, befoze this, veiled a Nun in the Menaftery of Rune in 
Was 
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1086, was grown ſo corpulent and unweildy that a quiet Life Though the dying King left his Crown to Ge 
ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary for him. But he was far from diſpoſal, he did all that lay in his power to — : 
any ſuch thought. All on a fudden he is ſeen to make for his ſecond Son, He wrote upon that ſubj 


ubject to 
extraordinary Preparations, which plainly ſhewed he was franc a very preſſing Letter (13% which he ordered * * 


meditating ſome t Undertaking. Philip, King of MHilliam, even before his th, to carry himſelf, 
France, eaſily dd op this — was dellgnel againſt doubt, he thought that Prince would —, with . 
him. And indeed, quickly after, King Wittiam fets out an Oppoſitiou in England, in caſe neceſſary Meaſures were 
for Normandy, in order to make fierce War with not taken before-hand, to gain the Conſent of the or 
France (1.). But Philip prevented the impending Storm, mans and Engliſh, Having thus fettled his Temporal 
by offering Propoſals, which were followed by a Truce. Affairs, be cauſed himſelf to be removed to Hermentruds 
he King, whoſe Corpulency was extremely troubleſome a Village near Roan, that he might be more at Liberty 
to him, taking this opportunity to go through a Courſe to think of his Spiritual Concerns, | Here this Prince end- 
of Phyſick, a Jeſt of King Philip occafioned the breaking ed his Days on the ninth of September, in the Sixty-fourth Ord. Vin! 
of the Truce. This Prince asking one that was come Year of his Age, after a Reign of Fiſty-two Years in 
Broken by a from Roan, Whether the King X 4 :ngland was delivered Normandy, and Twenty-one in England (14), If ſome of 
3 yet of his great Belly? King William being informed of his Hiſtorians are to be credited, he expreſſed on his 
it, ſent him word (2), as ſoon as he was up again, he Death-bed a hearty Sorrow for all the Injuries be had 
would come and offer in the Church of Notre-Dame at done the Englih, His Body was removed to Caen with- 
Paris, ten thouſand Lances by way of Wax-lights (3). out any Ceremony, and depoſited in the Abbe - Church, 


, Fadrn*r. 


He dir, 


1087. His Words were ſoon followed by Deeds; for marching built by himſelf, where he had choſen to lie. Robert, his Bl. Pot 
8 in the very hotteſt time or the Summer (4), he ravaged eldeſt Son, being then in Germany, and William in Eng- Brompten. 
Mantes, le Vexin in a terrible manner, and then laid Siege to land, his youngeſt Son Henry took care of his Funeral, Wald. 
Sax. Ann - antes, He was ſo provoked, that after taking the City, 


The Corps was but meanly attended for fo great a Prince, 
his principal Officers having abandoned him - before he 
expired, ſome to make their Court to Robert, others to 121 
IWillam (15). An extraordinary Adventure rendered the Ord. Vit 
Funeral of this Monarch very remarkable, Juſt as they NI. Paris. 


S. Dunelm. hg reduced it to aſhes, without ſparing the very Churches, 

in one of which two Hermits were burnt (5). The 
warmth of the Seaſon, and the great Fire, which he ſtood 
very near to fee his Orders executed, threw him into a 


Fall: ill. Fever, which interrupted his Progreſs. This was attend- 


ry were going to lay him in his Grave, [Anſelm Fitz- Arthur] — 
— 15 f ed with another accident, no leſs fatal to him. Whilſt a Norman Gentleman, ſtands up and forbids the Burial in G 
Saddle. 


he was on the road in his return to Ran, leaping a Ditch 
Ord, Vital. on Horſe-back, he ſo bruiſed the Rim of his Belly againſt 
the Pummel of the Saddle, that the Violence of the Blow 
very much increaſed his Fever. After this Accident, not 
being able to mount his Horſe, he was carried in a Litter 
to Roan, where he grew worſe and worſe, As ſoon as he 
found he was near his End, he began ſeriouſly to reflect on 
all the paſt Actions of his Life, and view them in a diffe- 
Gives Alm, rent Light from what he had hitherto done. He ordered 


that Place, claiming the Ground as his Inheritance, and 
alledging, the deceaſed had built the Church upon it, 
without paying him for it. Whereupon, they were forced 
to ſtop, according to the Laws of the Country, in order 
to examine this Pretenſion z which proving well ground- 
ed, Henry was obliged to make the Gentleman Satisfac- 
tion (16), and then the Corps was interred (17). 

Thus lived and died {liam I. ſirnamed the Baſtard Rewart: e- 
and Congucror, if this laſt Title may be juſtly aſcribed to , San 
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1 dae large Sums to be given to the Poor and the Churches, par- him, which all Hiſtorians are not agreed in. They that be 
4 22. ticularly for rebuilding thoſe he had burnt at Mantes, He maintain this Title perfectly ſuits with him, ground their 


Malmſb. 


* 
— 


Ord. Vital. ward the Confeſſor. 
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ſet at Liberty all the Priſoners, among whom were Morcar 
and Ulneth (6). This laſt, Brother to King Harold, had 
been detained in Priſon in Normandy from his Childhood 
when he was given in Hoſtage by Earl Goodwin to Ed- 
It was much more difficult to obtain 
the like Favour of the King for the Biſhop of Bayeux his 
Brother, becauſe he had ſworn never to releaſe him. 
However, he was prevailed upon by the Importunities of 
the Biſhop's Friends (7). His Diſtemper, which daily in- 
creaſed, r. him no hopes of Recovery, he ordered 
his principal Officers to ſtand round his Bed, and not- 


Opinion upon his having no Right to the Crown; and 
the Severity of his Government, which was all along 
Arbitrary, Others affirm, his Election entirely cancelled 
his Right of Conqueſt. This uncertainty gives occafion to 
compare him to the Emperor Augu/tus, of whom it is faid, 
that he came to the Empire neither by Conqueſt nor Uſur- 
pation, nor Inheritance, nor Election, but by a ſtrange 
mixture of theſe Rights. However this be, or in what 
manner ſoever King Milliam may be accuſed or juſtified 
upon this head, he kept Potleffion of the I hrone, by ſuch 
Politick Methods as are practiſed by the moſt able Princes, 


Old. Vital. withſtanding his Weakneſs, made them a long Diſcourſe, 
wherein he greatly extolled the Reputation he had gained 
by his warlike Actions. Nevertheleſs, he could not for- 


but Which are ſeldom conſonant to the Maxims of Juſtice 
and Equity. * . 
Oxvns bis This Prince's Character is variouſly drawn by the Hi- Chr of 
uſurping the 

Crown of 


I ED TEE ET LS, 


William the 


Ord, Vital. ſects (11) ; this was all his Portion. 


bear owning, he had unjuſtly uſurped the Crown of Eng- 
land, and was guilty of all the Blood ſplit upon that oc- 
caſion. Adding, as he would not preſume to bequeath a 
Crown, which of Right did not belong to him, he left 
it to God's diſpoſal : but if he might have his Wiſh, 
Hilliam, his ſecond Son, ſhould wear it after him. In 
his Will, which he made juſt before he died (8), he left 


Pol. Virg, Normandy to his eldeſt Son Robert, not ſo much out of 


Affection (9), as becauſe he foreſaw great Obſtacles in the 
execution of his Will, ſhould he have ordered it other- 
wiſe. Henry his third Son, had for his ſhare an Annuity 
of five thouſand Marks (10), with all his Mother's Et- 
It is ſaid, the young 
Prince complaining that he was fo ill provided for, 
the King told him by a prophetick Spirit, be ſhould 
one day be King of England, and excell his Bro- 
thers in Glory and Riches, But one can hardly believe, 
God fo intimately revealed himſelf to ſuch a Prince as 
this (12). 


ſtorians, according to the different Faces, under which Tm: 
they were pleaſed to view him. Some conſidering him Iii. 
only as a Conqueror of a great Kingdom, extol him to the Sax. Aon. 
skies for his Valour and Prudence, and flightly paſs over 

the reſt of his Actions. Others conſidering the ſame Con- 

queſt as a real Uſurpation, and refleting chiefly on the 
Means he made uſe of to preſerve it, ſcruple not to re- 
preſent him as a real Tyrant. It is certain, they may be 

all in the right, fince there was in this Monarch à great 
mixture of good and bad Qualities. He was reckoned 

one of the wiſeſt Princes of his time. Ever vigilant and 

active, he ſhewed as great Reſolution in executing, as 
Boldneſs in forming his Deſigns. He ſaw Danger at a 
diſtance, and generally endeavoured to prevent it. But 
when that could not be done, no Man faced it with 
greater Intrepidity. On the other hand, his extreme 
covetous Temper, and Partiality to his Countrymen, led 

him to the commiſſion of many things, which can hardly 

be juſtified, | 


(1) He weuld have been, long before, revenged of the King of France, for aſſiſting his Son Robert, and exciting him to frequent Revolts if he had not 
been afraid of a Civil War in Ne. mandy, which might have been attended with another in England ; both which would have found him more Work than 
he could well have diſpatched, But at laſt, in the Year 1087, they came to Blows. Robert was the occaſion of it; for he\revolted again, and retired to the 
King of France, who furniſhed him with Troops, wherewith he ravaged Normandy, V. Gemeticen, I. 7. c. 44 F. Daniel, Vol. III. p. 215. 

(2) Swearing by the Reſurre&ion and Splendor of God, his uſual Oath, Malmſb. p. 112. | ; 3 

(3) Alluding to the Cuſtom of lying in Women in thoſe Days, who were wont to offer lighted Candles at their Churching 

(4a) In Auguſt, Malnſs, p. 112. Sax. Ann, ; | 

(5) The EngiiÞ Hiſtorians ſay two Nuns, Huntingd. p. 370. Sax, Ann, S. Dunelm. &c+ 

6) And Roger and Siward, firnamed Barn, S. Dunelm. p. 213. 
(7 Particularly of his 7 — N 8 of r- ee wm 7 hy * vs | TEL 
8) And which is extant in Order, Vitalis, as alſo among Camdem Any lica, Normannica, &c. | | 1 * f e 
85 Malmſoury ſays, that he did it much again his Will, invitus & coaftus Malnſb. p. 112, M. Nn. Ser Ord, Fialin 
(10) Vitalis ſays, he left him only 5000 Marks in Mon 


(11) He had his Mother's Poſſeſſions, vis, the County of Maine, and Money and Jewels which amounted to a very great Sum. Brompt, 7. 4. Ingu/th. 
12 * Maimfſs, P- 112. M. Weſtm. a * 


P 6 He lett part of his Treaſure to ſome poor ie, and to ſeveral Churches and Monaſterics in England. Brompt. p. 980. 
Hal, 
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13) Epiſtolam de conſtituendo Rege feeit. Ord, 


i * Di - M. n. 
14) He reigned twenty Years, ten Months, and twenty-fix Days, reckoning from the Battle of Haſtings. R. de Dicete, p. 481 ; | | 

( 13 And x inferior Officers fell a plundering whatever ſtood in their way, fo that the 3 Corpſe was left almoſt 2. 2 2 9% Vitali. 
(16) He paid him CO for B Fe no e ys apt - 5 to ſee him farther ſatisfied for the reſt round, Od. 

Malmſb. p. 137. and M. Paris, p-. 11, fay, he paid him a hundred Pounds of Silver, f l 

9 _ 155 Rufus cauſed a moſt lately Mocuiihe to be erected for his Father, before the High-Altar of St. Stepben 8 7 * 3 args 
with Gold, Silver, and precious Stones. This ſtately Monument ſtood till the Year x 562, 17 Cbaſtillon n 2 i , eds bronght into 
opening it, and not finding the Treaſure they expected, broke it to pieces, and threw about F/lram's Bones ; ſowe wh 71 e p. 7. , 
England, But the Monks in the Year 1642, in the Place thereof cauſed a plain Altar · Tomb to be built, See the Figare of it in . 
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1087. 


yalmſb. 


wok VI. 


In his younger years, he was handſome and well pro- 
portioned. He rather a ſtern and majeſtick, than a 
mild and taking countenance ; however, he could ſome- 
times put on ſuch ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in his looks, as 
were hardly to be reſiſted We may gueſs his great 
ſtrength and vigour from Hiſtorians aſſuring us, none but 
himſelf could bend his Bow. The ſame Hiſtorians are 
very much divided concerning his chaſtity. Some ſay, 
he was very much addicted to Women in his youth: 
Others tell us, his little inclination that way, gave occa- 
fron to call his manhood in queſtion. Some affirm, after 
he was married, he never gave his Queen cauſe to be jea- 
Jous. Others aſſure us, he kept for his miſtreſs a Clergy- 
man's daughter, whom Matilda ordered to be ham-ſtring- 
ed. Be this as it will, after he was on the throne of 
England, Hunting was obſerved to be his ſole diverſion, 
His houſhold was perſectly well regulated; but his expen- 
ces were not anſwerable to his greatneſs and riches. Ne- 
vertheleſs, upon folemn occaſions, he loved magnificence, 
and took a pleaſure in appearing in all his grandeur. Sel- 
dom did he fail of being crowned every year (1), at the 
three great feaſts of Chriſtmas, Eafter, and Whitſuntide, 
which he generally ſpent at Gleucgſter, Winche/ter, and 
W:/tminſler. During theſe feſtivals he kept a ſplended 
court, was much more eaſy of acceſs and liberal of his fa- 
vours. The great Men of the Kingdom (2) were uſually 
about him whilſt theſe ſolemnities laſted; but one can 
hardly believe it was in order to hold a Vittena-Gemot or 
Parliament, as ſome do pretend (3). And indeed, there 
is no likely hood, that after depriving the Exgliſb of their 
eſtates, he ſhould leave them in poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
of their privileges. It is ſtill leſs probable he would tranſ- 
fer this right to foreigners, ſince he was at liberty to grant 
them the Exgliſb eſtates on what terms he pleaſed, Now 
it is certain, his temper was ſuch, that he would never 
voluntarily render himſelf dependant on his own Subjects. 
However this be, if the Saxon HWittena-Gemet ſubſiſted in 
his reign, it may at leaſt be affirmed, its authority was 
very limited, and its nature very different from what it 
had been. 

There are Hiſtorians who greatly commend this Prihce's 
clemency, on account of his being very often ſatisfied 
with puniſhing the Engh/h rebels, by the confiſcation of 


(1) He wore his Crown ; that is, kept his Court, or Great Councils then. 


1. WILLIAM the Conqueror. 


their eſtates. It cannot be denied, what they ſay is true, 
with regard to perſons of the firſt rank. Indeed, except 
Earl Walthoff, who was publickly beheaded, and Egelwin 
Biſhop of Durham, who was ſtarved in priſon, we don't 
find any of the principal Englih Lords put to death in 
this reign. But his clemency with reſ 
lower rank cannot be juſtly extolled. . It is certain he pu- 
niſhed great numbers with death, put out the eyes or cut 
off the hands of many others, and condemned multitudes 
to perpetual impriſonment for very light cri All the 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly upbraid him with the death of 
Earl Walthoff, as an action the moſt heinous ; ſince he 
beheaded him for what he had already pærdoned. But this 
ſeverity was in ſome meaſure balanced by his moderation 
to Prince Edgar, who had furniſhed him with ſufficient 
pretences to ſacrifice him to his jealouſy. Perhaps, the 
little merit of this Prince was the fole motive of this mo- 
deration ; ſince the King never conſidered him as a very 
formidable rival. However, I think he ought to be prai- 
ſed for his clemency in this reſpect, ſince the motive is 
unknown. How little formidable ſoever Edgar might be, 
with regard to his perſonal qualities, he can't be denied to 
be ſo on account of his birth. He was the only ſurvivin 
Prince of the royal family of the Saxons, and as he ferved 
for a cloak to ſeveral inſurrections, the King could not be 
entirely aſſured of him. 


King William had by Matilda, daughter to the Earl of i: Ice. 


Flanders, four Sons and five Daughters. Robert was Duke 


of Normandy. Richard was killed by a Stag in the new — 5 


Foreſt, or, as others ſay, by a diſtemper caught in hunt- 
ing, of which he died in his Father's life-time (4). il. 
ham mounted the throne of England, and was ſucceeded 
by Henry his Brother. Cicely his eldeſt daughter was Ab- 
beſs of the Holy-Trinity at Caen. Conflance was married 
to Alan Fergeant Duke of Bretagne. Adela was wife to 
Stephen Earl of Blois, and by him had a Son of the ſame 
name, whom we ſhall ſce King of England. Adeliza, 
promiſed to Harald, died young (5). Alphonſo King of 
Gallicia married the fifth, whoſe name was Agatha (6). 
She is ſaid to remain a Virgin after marriage, and, being 
entirely devoted to the ſervice of God, ſpent her days in 
the conſtant exerciſe of Prayer (7). 

2. WILLIAM 


(2) The great Men of the whole Kingdom, namely, the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Thanes, and Knights. Sax. Ann, Malmb, p. 112. 


Knighton, p. 23 


(3) And yet This is what Brady, who was no great Friend to thoſe Aſſemblies, thinks fit to own, The Congueror, ſays he, commonly kept 


the Eafter at Wincheſter, c. as 


» p. 178. Note (6), at which time were preſent in Court, all the temporal Nobility, Biſhops, Abbots, Cc. 


through all England ; ſo that at thoſe Feſtivals he could call a Great Council, or Synod, at a Day's warning, and at thoſe times were commonly 
held the Great Councils for all publick Affairs. Brady, Vol. II. p. 214. Note (0): The fame is alſo confirmed by the late learned Mr. Madex. 
At this Court, and more eſpecially at ſome ſolemn times in the year, the King held his Great Councils, and ordinarily tranſafted ſuch Affairs as 
were of great Importance, or required Pomp and Solemnity, according to the Cuſtom of the Times. See p. 178. Note (6). The Baronage at- 


tending on his royal Perſon made a confiderable Part of his Court. 


were his Homagersz they held their Barunies of him; he was their 


S»vereign or chief Lord, and they were his Men, as to Life, Limb, and earthly Honour. With them the King conſulted in weighty Affairs, 


and did many ſolemn Acts in their Preſence, and with their Concurrence, 
William is recorded to have held his Court, are as follow: In the Year 1069, at 
the Whitſuntide following at Windſor. In 1074, at Weftmirfter (F. Dunelm, p. 209.) In 10 
In 1085, at Winchefter at Eafter; at Whitſuntide at London. (Huntingd, p 
great Men; and the Clergy afterwards held a Sy 
fer at Eafter ; and at Whitſuntide at Weftminfler. (Sax. Ann,) See Madox's Hiſt, of the Excheg. p. 5, 6. 
promiſing Youth, He was buried on the South-fide of the Choir of the Cathedral Church of 
Wincbefler, His r is, Hie jacet Ricardus Willi. Senioris Regis Fill, & Beorn, Dx. i. e. Duke of Berney in Normandy. See the Figure of 
* 


he was attended by his 
(4) W. Malnſs. p. 111, fays, he was a very 


bis Tomb in Sandford, p. 10. 


p: $79.) And at Chrr 


Madaox, _ of the Exchequer, p. 2.—6. The Places at which King 
ork, (Ord, Vitalis.) In 1072, at Wincheſter, at Eafter ; and 

at Chriſimas, he held it (de more) at Glonceſter, 
(de more) at Glouceſter, for five days, where 
for three Days. (Sax. Ann. Brompt, p. 979.) In 1086, at Winche- 


(5) Rapin, miſled by Baker, or other modern Authors, calls her Margaret, reckoning her the ninth, whereas ſhe was the third Daughter, See 


. Gemiticen, p. 685, and Sanford, p. 8 


(6) Agatha, falſely called by Rapin, Eleancr, was the fixth Daughter, She was affianeed to Alphonſo, but died in her Journey to Spais. Her 
Body being brought back into her native Country, was buried at Bayeus, Sanford, p. 12, The fifth was Gundred Counteſs of Surry, married 
to William Warren, made Earl of Surrey, by King William Rufus, She died in Childbed at Caftle- Acre in Norfolk, 1085. 8 

(7) I. The Fufticarii Regis, during the Reign of William I. were; 1. Ode Biſhop of Bapeun. 2. William Fitz-Oſbern. 3. Geirfrid Biſhop of 


Courance, Madox's Hi. Exchegq. p. 743 · 
II. The moſt remarkable Occurrences 


into this Kingdom. 4- The Normans brought in a new way of creatin 
ftruments, Before that time, or at leaſt before the Reign of Edward : 
Crofts before them. Ingulp. p. 70, 


not mentioned by Mr. Rapin, are theſe: 1. King William brought the Fews from Roan to inhabit in 
England, Steto's Chron. p. 103. 2+ In his Reign, or much about that time, Sirnames came firſt to be uſed, 
Knights ; and alſo the Uſe of Seals and Witneſſes in all Deeds and In- 


rial by Battail was introduced 
Confeſſor, the Perſons concerned, only ſet down their Names, with a 


Laftly, the Normans brought in the ſhocking Vice of common Sevearing,—lIn the Year 1076, there was 


I, 
an Earthquake in England ; and a Fro from the beginning of November, till the middle of April. In 1077. Aug. 14. there was a very great 
Fire in London. Sax, Am, And again in 1087, the greateſt Part of that City was burnt down (with St. Paul's Cathedral z) as were alſo moſt 
ot the chief Towns in England, Sax, Ann. Brompt- p. g82 S. Dunelm. p. 213. | 


III. As the Tranſlator intends to give a ſhort account of the Coin in _y Reign, he begins with obſerving, That, probably, the Bricons never coined any 
— but in Cæſar s time uſed only Iron Rings and ſhapeleſg Pieces of Braſs, and that even their Tribute- Money afterwards was the ordinary current Coin 
brought in or minted here by the Romans, as long as this Ifand continued a Province. For among the many thouſand Roman Coins, there was never one 


undoubted Britiſh Coin 


aced ; thoſe of Cuncbelin be liable to unanſwerable Objeftions. Aſter the Saxon: were ſettled in England, their Silver 


Coins were generally all of a fe and iM-minted, which they called Penniet, worth about Three-pence of our Money. They had alſo Half- Pennies and 
Farthings, (as appears from the Saxon Goſpels) and Half-Farthings, called Stica's.. Of which kind Biſhop Nico/ſen takes thoſe Braſs Pieces to be that 


were found forme 


Years fince at Nippes in Torkfbire, and communicated by Sir Edward Blacker the Owner to ſeveral curious Antiquaries. Aſter the 


Norman Conqueſt, a Pound of Gold _ divided into twenty-four Carats, (or half Ounces) and every Carat inte four Grains, the old Sterling, (as it was 


afterwards called) or Right Standard of 


old, confifted of twenty-three Carers, and three Grains and half of fine Gold, and half a Grain of Allay of 


Copper or Silver, Again z a Pound of Silver being GIG into twelve Ounces, and every Ounce into twenty Penny-weights, and every Penny-weight 


into twenty-four Grains, à Pound weight of 0 


erling confiſted then (as it does now) of eleven Ounces two Penny- 


ts of fine Silver, and eighteen 


. L of Allay. The firſt eight Kings after the Congueft continued to coin Money much like their Saxon Predeseſſors, only a little lighter; for ot 
the Saxon Pennies there are ſome at this Day that weigh more than a Penny-weight, whereas few of thoſe of the Norman Kings reach twenty-two Grains 


ll Edward I, when the Engliſ Pennies were to weigh a Penny-weigh 


having round the King's Head his Name and Stile z which was very ſhort, only REX or REX ANGL, aud on the Reverſe, a+ 
I, he 2 * | 


Ne X. Vor. 


t. The Wormans alſo continued the like Method with the Saxent as to Inferiptions, 


aſter 


i8c 


1087. 


to perſons of a f. Ann, 


rompt. 
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"The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


2. WILLIAM IL 


ALS T the Congueror was taken up in Nor- 
mandy with the thoughts of dying, William his 


Son was concerting in England all neceſſary 
meaſures to ſecure the crown, purſuant to his Father's in- 
tention. Diſpatch was ſo much the more neceſſary on 
this occaſion, as he had reaſon to fear, in caſe his Bro- 
ther Robert could come in time, he would gain the people 
to his ſide. His buſineſs therefore was to ſecure, before- 
hand, the Normans to his intereſt, who being poſſeſſed of 
all the Fiefs and Places in the kingdom, were properly 
to diſpoſe of the future election. However, the Engl; 
were by no means to be neglected, left joined to Robert's 
friends, they might turn the Scale to his fide. Mean 
while, young William was beloved by neither. The 
Engliſh thought him too like the King his father, and the 
Normans, who knew him ſtill better, dreaded his rough 
temper. On the other hand, Robert had birthright to 
plead in his favour ; whereas William could ſupport his 
pretenſions only by his Father's bare defire of having him 
for ſucceſſor. But this bare indication of his Will, with- 
out an expreſs nomination, was very inſufficient, b 
in all likelihood it would never have produced the , 
the dying King promiſed himſelf, if, before the news of 
his death reached England, care had not been taken to 
diſpoſe Men to a compliance. It was with this view, he 
ſent over his Son with all ſpeed (1), to endeavour, with 
Lanfranc, and ſome other Lords, to accompliſh his pro- 
ject. Eudo High-Treaſurer (2), and Lanfranc Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury were very ſerviceable to young William 
on this occaſion. The firſt had ſecured Dover, Wincheſter, 
Pevenſey, Haſtings, and other places on the South-coaſt. 
Moreover, he delivered to him the late King's treaſures, 
which amounted to ſixty thouſand pounds in money, be- 
ſides plate and jewels of a much greater value. Lanfranc, 
who was eſteemed and beloved as well by the Engliſh as 
Normans, uſed all his credit in his favour. His pains were 
crowned with fo good ſucceſs, that in a little time he 
drew to his party the leading Lords of both Nations. 'To 
theſe were added other means, which helped to incline 
people to William's fide. It was rumour'd among the 
Engliſh, that this Prince had made a firm reſolution to go- 
vern in a very different manner front the King his father; 
that he would hearken to their juſt complaints, and abo- 
liſh the too rigorous laws enacted fince the revolution, 
particularly the laws relating to the Game, In ſhort, it 
was promiſed in his name, that they ſhould be reftored to 
a part of their eſtates, and to their ancient privileges. On 
the other hand, the Normans were told, the beſt way to 
preſerve their poſſeſſions, was to confirm the Congueror's 
choice; that the young Prince, being placed on the 
throne, would be led by his own intereſt to ſupport 
them, ſince his and their rights would ſtand on the ſame 
foundation, namely, the Will of the late King. Robert, 
being abſent, had but few friends to- ſpeak for him, As 
it was uncertain how he would behave after his return, 
thoſe that would have been inclined. to tavour him, did 
not dare to declare for him openly. They foreſaw the ill 
conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, in cafe he ſhould not 
think fit to ſupport them. Belides, this party bad no head. 
Iilliam had taken care to keep Ulnoth and Morcar in 
priſon (3), notwithſtanding his Father's orders to the con- 
trary, for fear they ſhould head the Eng/;h, whom he did 
not take for his friends. All theſe Circumſtances well 
managed by Lanfranc and other adherents to Prince Wil- 
liam, concurring to pave his way to the throne, he was 


Sirnamed RUtvus, 


crown'd the 27th of September, eighteen da i 
father's death (4). J germs g ay ” 


1087, 


This Prince, ſirnamed Rufus from being red-haired (5), Hu Chara. 
was thirty years of age when he aſcended the throne. “ 


Probably, he was indebted for his good fortune to ; 
.diſobliging the King his father, — never —— oj 
volt. And indeed, the younger had nothing to give him 
the preference to the elder. The only good quality re- 
markable in him, was his great courage, which however 
was hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from a brutiſh fierceneſs. 
He was of a very ill diſpoſition, which being never cor- 
rected by education, frequently led him to actions unwor- 
thy of a Prince. Bred up to arms from his youth, and 
at a court, where he continually beheld inſtances of ſeve- 
rity and abſolute power, he became a perfect Brute in his 
behaviour and manners. To theſe ill qualities he joined a 
great indifferency for religion, and his whole conduct 
thewed him to be regardleſs of honour or honeſty. He 
was as greedy of money as his father, but with this diffe- 
rence, the Father heaped up money purely for the ſake of 
hoarding, and very unwillingly parted with it ; whereas 
the Son loved it only to ſquander it away in vain expen- 
ces, wherein he was guided more by caprice than reaſon. 
However, in the beginning of his reign, as it was his in- 
tereſt to hide his inclinations for fear of alarming his ſub- 
jets, he put on a mask for ſome time. It was even ob- 
ſerved with pleaſure, that he affected to be guided by the 
counſels of Lanfranc, who was univerſally efteemed and 


beloved. It was chiefly the reſpect he at firſt paid this S. Dunclm. 
wiſe Councellor, that filled the Engl; with hopes of a Hoca. 


happy change in their fortune, and preverited them from 


giving ear to the ſollicitations of thoſe that would have en- 
ed them in Robert's cauſe. 


ut whilſt the confidence he placed in this Prelate 1088. 
was ſerviceable to him, with regard to the Engliſh, it occa- Conſpiracy 
ſioned ſuch troubles from another quarter, as ſhook him a, Wi- 
in his throne. Ode his Uncle, Biſhop of Bayeux, who * 
was lately releaſed out of priſon, could not bear to ſee Hoved. 


Lanfranc in ſo great favour (6). 


adviſing the King to ſeize him, as he was embarking for 
Rome. This private enmity, joined to a deſire of ruling 
again as he had done formerly, threw him upon the project 
of dethroning the King, and ſetting the crown on the 
head of Robert, who was lately returned to Normandy. He 
did not want a pretence to countenance his enterprize. 
Robert's birthright furniſhed him with a very plauſible 
one. As ſoon as he had taken this reſolution, he drew 
into his Plot ſome of the principal Norman Lords. It was 
neceſlary to begin with them, ſince, without their aid, 
the Engliſh were able to do nothing. Theſe Normans be- 
ing gained with many others, by their means, it was not 
very difficult to perſuade the Zxg/zh to join with them. 
As the greateſt part were diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, 
they expected ſome relief from the troubles that were 
going to be raiſed in the Kingdom, by the diſſention be- 
tween the two Brothers. In order to confirm both Eng- 
liſ and Normans in their late reſolution, Odo repreſented 
to them, there was no living pech under the govern- 
ment of a capricious and brutifh Prince, without religion 
or honeſty: That they had reaſon to dread the worſt, 
if they gave him time to eſtabliſh himſelf in the throne, 
and therefore, ſhould they delay to take proper meaſures to 
ſcreen themſelves from the impending Evils, it would per- 
haps be too late, when they had a mind to undertake it. 


Maſter and Place of Coinage. The Coins of the two Grit Williams were very. rare; till a Neſt of them was accidentally found at York 1703-4 On their 
Coins they both appear in a Pearl D:adem with Lahels at each Ear, and an Arch croſs the Head, conſequentiy they are im flible to be diſtin- 


guiſhed · Mr, Thoreſby indeed aſcribes thoſe with a full Face to the C 


weror, and thoſe with the half Face and Scepter to Rufus, The Inſerip- 


tion cn the Corgueror's Money is, WI L LEM. WILLEM V. (miſtaken by Dr. Nicelſen for WIL L EM II.) or WILLE MVS. PIL- 


LEM. PILLEMV. PILLEM VS. (P. being the Saxen W) REX. RE 
Fleuree with four Scepters quarterly, or a Croſs with four Pellets in each 


A. ANGL. ANGLO, r ANGLOR. Reverſe, a Croſs 
arter, the Name of the Mint-Maſter and the Place of Mintage f 3s 


HEREFORD. LVNDEN. LOND. LVNDRE. LVNDR. for London ; C. for Canterbury; E O or EOF ER for rt; LINCOLN, 


EXETERLEOYNC, for Lancofter; PINC. for Wincbefter; DEO T FORD. 
hath on one Side PILLEMREX ANGLOR, and on the Reverſe GODICON 


(1) He was attended by Robert Bloet his Father's Chaplain. Ord. Vitalis. 


Thetford, See the Coin in the foregoing Page, which 
,UNDNEN, 


(2) He was the King's Steward: William de Ponte- Arche gave him the Keys of the Treaſury at Winchefter: After which going to Dover, 


Haſtings, Pevenſey, and other Caſtles on that Cosſt, he made the Keepers promiſe not to deliver them without his Knowledge, fi 


concealing 


the King's Death; which done he returned to Winchefter, and diſcovered that the King was dead. Hift. of Colchefter- Abbey in Monaſtic, Angl, P. 2. 


p. 889. 
(3) He brought them over with him, and put them in Priſon at Wine 


. $. Dunelm, 2 I 4+ 


* * by - - My | hief 
(4) After his Coronation he went to Wincbefter, and difiributed his Father's Treaſure, according to his laſt Will, vis. to ſome of the c 
Cathedral Churches and Monaſteries ten Marks of Gold a- piece; to ſome fix, and to others leſs, beſides rich Ctoſſes, Candleſticks, Cc. and to 
ſmaller Churches in the Country five Shillings a piece; he alſo ſent a hundred Pound to each County to be diſtributed among the Poor. S. 


p. 214. Brompt. p. 983. Malnſb, p. 113. 


Sax. Ann. &c. 
8 Or from his red Complexion. 
6 


Tyrrel, p. 73. 


He was come over to England, and had begn confirmed in the poſſeſſion of his Earldom of Kerr. Maniſh. p. 130. Af. Paris, p. 11. |; 


He 


He had harboured a 5; Pun 


ſecret animoſity againſt the Archbiſhop, ever ſince his N. Paris. 
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Book VI. | , 2. 


1089. 


Nobert ber- 
1170; Money 
of 5 Bro- 
ther Henry» 
Btompt · 


N Cenſpi- 
rater fate 
wp . 
Ak. Ann, 
S. Dunclm. 


Drompt. 


Lanfranc 

des the King 
great Service. 
Malmsd, 

Sx, Ann. 


The King 
#tarks Odo. 
Sax, Ann. 
Ord. Vitalis. 


ied, Juſtice itſelf required the crown to be given to 
Ne to which he had a lawful right, and of 
which he had not deſerved to be deprived. Theſe conſi- 
derations were ſtrengthened with aſſurances of the upright- 
neſs and generoſity of Robert. He ſet forth his mild and 
gracious diſpoſition, which put them in hopes of enjoying, 
under his government, the tranquillity they fo earneſtly 
longed for. : 

Whether birth-right had any weight with theſe Lords, 
or Milliam's ill temper made them wiſh for a new maſter, 
they readily came into the Prelate's meaſures. Each pro- 
miſed to do his utmoſt to promote the delign, provided 
Robert would exert himſelf likewiſe, and bring over ſup- 
plies from Nor mandy. The Norman Lords, who were in 
the confpiracy, beſtirred themſelves ſo effectually, that 
they quickly gained almoſt all the leading-men of their 
nation. As ſoon as the Biſhop was ſecure of the aſſiſt- 
ance of his countrymen, whom he judged much more ca- 
pable of ſerving Robert than the Engliſh, he ſent that 
Prince word, that nothing was wanting but his preſence, 
with a body of Norman troops, to recover the crown un- 


juſtly uſurped by his Brother. As this news could not but 


be very agreeable to the Duke, he came immediately to a 
reſolution upon ſo advantagious a propoſal. But as he had 
not Money ſufficient to defray the expences of ſo great an 
undertaking, he borrowed [three thouſand pounds] of his 
Brother Henry, for which he mortgaged to him the coun- 
try of Cotentin (1). Then he ſent his Uncle word, he 
would not fail of coming to England, as ſoon as poſſible, 
deſiring him to prepare every thing for the execution of 
their deſigns. 

As ſoon as the Norman Lords were certified of Ro- 
bert's reſolution they began to ftir (2). The Biſhop of 
Conſtance, with his Nephew Mowbray (3), made them- 
ſelves maſters of Bath and Barklay Caſtle, and ſtored 
Briftol with ammunition, intending that place for their 
chief magazine. Roger Bygod in Norfolk, Hugh Grant- 
menil in Leiceſterſhire, ſeized ſeveral places. Roger de 
Montgomery (4), William Biſhop of Durham (5), Bernard 
of Newark (6), Roger Lacy, Ralph Mortimer ſecured Wor- 
ceflerſhire. In a word, there was not a Lord among the 
conſpirators but what fortified himſelf in ſome city. 
Had Robert arrived at that time, probably he would have 
dethroned his Brother. But his natural ſlothfulneſs, and 
unneceſlary expences made him loſe ſo fair an opportu- 
nity, On the contrary, the King, who was of a quite 
different temper, omitted nothing to ſtifle the conſpir 
whilſt his Brother's indolence afforded him time, T 
moſt effectual means he made uſe of, was the gaining the 
Engliſh to his ſide, in which Lanfranc's intereſt was very 
ſerviceable to him, This prelate, who in a late reign 
had ſhewn great regard for the Englih, made uſe of their 
confidence in him, to induce them to aſſiſt the King in 
ſo urgent a neceſſity, By his ſollicitations and pains, he 
reclaimed the conſpirators, and perſuaded the reſt to con- 
tinue firm to the King (7). So that in a very ſhort ſpace 
Iilliam was enabled to ſend out a fleet, whilſt with an 
army of Engli/bmen (8), he marched againſt Ode his Un- 
cle, whom he juſtly confidered as the Ring-leader of the 
rebels. The Prelate had fortified himſelf in Kent, where 
he had made himſelf maſter of Rochefter, and Pevenſey. 
As ſoon as he heard of the King's approach, he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Peveriſcy (o), where he was in hopes to hold out 
a ſiege, till the Duke of Normandy ſhould come to his re- 
lief, But as he was more hot than couragious, and for 
want of fore-ſight, had even neglected to provide things 
neceſſary for his deſence, the town was taken in a few 
days (10) by the furious affaults of the King. Odo could 
obtain his pardon upon no other terms but the procuring 
the ſurrender of Rochſter, where the chief of the Norman 
Lords were ſhut up, under the command of Eu/tace Earl 
of Boulogne. To this purpoſe he was conducted to the 
gates of Rocheſter, where he feigned to perſuade the gover- 
nour to deliver up the city. But Euſtace obſerving by his 
looks, that he did not ſpeak from his heart, detained him 
priſoner, and ſo furniſhed him with a plauſible excuſe for 
the breach of his promiſe, 


(1) The County of Conflantin (now Cuentin) was then the third part of Normandy. 

(2) The Conſpiracy was formed in Lent, and about Eafter they began to ſtir, Sax, Arn. S. Nunelm. p. 2 

(3) Geoffrey Biſhop ot Conflance, (of Exeter, ſays Brompt. p. 984.) and Robert de — of N 
p £ 


b. 489. M. Paris, p 17. 
(4) Earl of Arunde/ and Sbreteſbury. Brady, 1 218. Note (b). 
ö $) Whom William II. had made Jaftitier. M. 

9 


Paris, 11. , 
Or rather of Newmarket, Brempt. p. 984. R. de Diceto, p. 48 
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William deſpairing of becoming maſter of Rocheſter this 108 8 
way, was obliged to beliege it. "Fre Was fix weeks before He 5efeget 
the town without making any progreſs (11), the Beſieged re 
defending themſelves with ſuch bravery, that he began to 88 
loſe all hopes of ſucceſs. But at length a contagious diſ- g,, y;..; 
temper, which daily weakened them, compelled them to 
deſire a capitulation, It was no eaſy matter to agree up- 

on the terms. At length, after many debates, the King 

granted them the liberty to march off with their horſes, 
without hopes of being ever reſtored to their eſtates and 
employments. The Biſhop of Bayeux, being reduced to 

a very low condition, retired to the Duke of Normandy, 

who committed to him the adminiſtration of his affairs. 

The ſiege of Rachgſſer had furniſhed the Duke with a fair Nez/izence 
opportunity to make a diverſion in ſome other part of the bee 
kingdom. But by an inexcuſable negligence, he loſt the Horch. 
advantage of fo favourable a juncture. Inſtead of going 

himſelf into England with forces proportionable to the 
greatneſs of his enterpriſe, he contented himſelf with ſend- 

ing a ſingle Ship with ſome ſoldiers, who were all taken 

and drowned (12). 

IF illiam being maſter of Rocheſter, marched his army 7h King 

towards Durham, to chaſtiſe the Biſhop, who was one 28 
of the rebels. As the Garriſon was very weak, the Du how, 
city was quickly obliged to ſurrender, and the Biſhop and bariſpes 
with all that had taken arms againſt the King, were - wa E 
baniſhed, Thus, this conſpiracy, which ſeemed ſo dan- 2 
gerous, was cruthed by the vigour and good conduct of 
the King, who equally made uſe of prudence and force 
to bring the Rebels to reaſon, He not only gained by his be N * 
addreſs Montgomery (13), but alſo ſeveral other Norman 
Lords, whoſe deſection was very prejudicial to Robert's 
party. By his ſecret emiſſaries, he made them ſenſible, 
they were extremely in the wrong to act againſt him: 
That, ſeeing they held their Eſtates by virtue of the 
ſame right that procured him the crown, it was manifeſtly 
their intereſt to ſupport him. On the other hand, he gave 
an inſtance of the greateſt prudence in beginning with his 
Uncle's deſtruction, who was the author of the Conſpiracy. 
But his ſucceſs on this occaſion was chiefly owing to his 
diligence. | 

As the Engliſh had ſhewed themſelves ready to aſſiſt him William 
in his neceſſity, they expected a ſuitable reward. But Tee. _ 
it was not long before tliey perceived they flattered them- 11.44. 
ſelves with vain hopes. Whilſt he wanted their aſſiſtance, Eadmer. 
he gave them fair words; but as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf Malnb. 
well ſettled in the throne, he forgot his promiſes. He 
even began to oppreſs them with ſeveral impoſitions ; in 
which he ſhewed ſtill leſs moderation than the late King. 

He was gently admoniſhed of theſe proceedings by Lan- Lanfranc 


franc, who could not forbear putting him in mind of what admoniſhes 


bim about it, 


he had promiſed, How careful ſoever this Prelate might falts ict, 


be to make uſe of the moſt reſpectful terms, William was 4iſgrace ard 


extremely offended, and asked him in an angry tone 
and with an oath, Whether he thought it poſſible fer a 
King to keep all his Promiſes ? From that time the Arch- 
biſhop was quite out of favour, neither did the King ever 
afford him one kind look. But his diſgrace was of no 
long continuance. He died quickly after, lamented by 
both Nations, as one of the moſt worthy Prelates, promo- 
- to the See of Canterbury ever ſince the converſion of the 
axons. 

Whilſt Lanfranc was alive and at court, the preſence 257 
of ſo venerable a Man was ſome check to the King's Preceedirg- 
vicious inclinations. But as ſoon as he was clear of this T N 
Prelate, who had an awe over him, he threw off all re- 
ſtraint. More eſpecially he gave a looſe to his natural 14,inw. 
deſire of heaping up money in order to ſquander it Eadmer. 
away in a vain and extravagant manner. Avaricious 
without frugality, covetous and prodigal at the ſame 
time, continually ſcraping up money without ever filling 
his coffers, he was always in want, and under a ne- 
ceſſity of a—_— perpetually new ways and means of 
raiſing money. One of his methods, never before prac- 


tiſed in England, was to ſeize the vacant benefices, He He ſeizes the 


was not ſatisfied with having the Fir/t- Fruits, but appro- f, Be- 
priated the whole profits to himſelf for ſeveral years to- Thorn, 


Paris, 


3 Mala. p. 120+ R. de Dicete, 


$ (7) He promiſed them that the King would make good Laws, aboliſh the Taxes, and give them free liberty of Hunting, Mala. p. 120. 
ax, Anu, &., 


8 And Nermant. R. de Diceto, p · 
9 
(30) It held out about fix Weeks. Huntingd. p. 35a. 


Which belonged to hisBrother Af 0 of Mortaigne, R. d. Diceto, p. 489. 
ar, Ann. F. Dunelm, p. 2154 Seven Weeks, ſays Brompton, p. 895 


1 This does not appear from any of the” ancient Hiſtorians, It is probable Rapin hath confounded the account of the Siege of Pevenſey with 


is, 
3 (12) The Hiſtorians ſay, that he ſent over 


mutt have ſent a conſiderable number of T » Brompt, p. 985. 
(13) Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arendel and Sbrewſds . 


Sax, Ann, Huntingd. p. 372. See Ma 
p. I2Q0, 


of bis army, but King William's Fleet defiroyed an innumerable — his Men: Which ſhe we 
p. 121. 
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1088, gather without filling them. And after conveying away 
every thing that was convertible into Money, he ſold 
them ſo pilled to ſuch as bid higheſt, without regarding 
their merit or capacity, As ſoon as the Archbiſhoprick 
of Canterbury was vacant by Lanfranc's death, he ſeized 
the temporalities, and kept them in his hands four years. 
He did the ſame with the Biſhoprick of Lincoln, and all 
others that became void in his Reign, This Prince's Hi- 
ſtorians, moſt part Monks or Eccleſiaſticks, bitterly in- 
veigh againſt him upon this account, They ſo frequently 
inſiſt on this point, that there is no room to doubt, it 
was one of the principal motives which induced them to 
blacken his reputation to the utmoſt of their power, 
However this be, theſe proceedings occaſioned loud cla- 
mours —_— the Clergy ; but they were diſregarded by 

A Schiſmin the King. It was in vain they carried their complaints 

tbe Church to the Pope. The Court of Rome, as matters then ſtood, 

27 the durſt not intermeddle in 1 affair. The Church was 

„ee, rent by a Schiſm, wherein England was yet unengaged. 

— Beſides, Urls! II, to whom the Englih Clagy wad: 
application, was then projecting the recovery of the Holy- 
Land, in which enterpriſe he intended to engage all the 
Princes of Chriſtendom. It was not poſſible therefore for 
the Pope, nor conſiſtent with his intereſt, to fall upon 
William at ſuch a juncture. 

1090. This Monarch had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the poſ- 
Willizm bes ſeſſion of a Crown, which he had no right to expect. 
« D:ſign This ſingle conſideration, doubtleſs, ought to have bred 
. ag in him ſo much regard for his Brother Robert, as might 

have helped to make him eaſy under the injury he had 
Malmſb, done him. But neither duty nor brotherly affection could 
Hoved. '', balance in his mind the deſire of becoming maſter of all his 
2 Fiather's dominions. He no ſooner ſaw himſelf ſettled in 
Ord. Vital. the throne of England, but he formed a deſign to conquer 

Normandy, Perhaps, to his avidity was added the deſire 

of being revenged for the Duke his Brother's attempt to 

dethrone him. Be this as it will, after making extraor- 

dinary preparations, the intent of which Robert never ſuſ- 

peed, he made a deſcent in Normandy. He immediately 
H:tikes became Maſter of St. Yaleri, Albemarle, and ſome other 
Valeriand Places, whilſt Robert was unprovided of forces to oppoſe 
Albemarle. this invaſion (1). 


Robert j=- The prefling neceſſity the Duke was in of applying to 
leres A. 
— of the King of France, who came in perſon to his aſſiſt- 


France, be ance, But he reaped no great advantage from thence. 

838 ” IVilliam, who underſtood how to uſe cunning as well as 

Sax. Ann, force, found means to make Philip his friend (2), who re- 

Malmeb. tired without doing any thing, leaving Rabert expoſed, as 

. Puneim. before, to the inſults of his Brother. By the King of 

France's retreat, the Duke's affairs were in a worſe con- 

dition than ever, for relying on that aid, he had taken no 

Phe to d:li- other meaſures. Milliam took from him ſeveral other 

8 Places, and bribed certain Burghers of Roan, who pro- 

' ** miſed to deliver the Metropolis of Normandy into bis 
hands (3). 

P-ince Hen- Mean time, Robert was in great Straits (4). He had 

ry joins bis no other refuge than the aſſiſtance of Henry his youngeſt 

1 Brother ; but he had little reaſon to expect any favour from 

him. Henry was exaſperated at the Duke's taking poſſeſ- 

fion of Cztentin without paying what he owed him, and 

was preparing to do himſelf juſtice by force, Neverthe- 

leſs, Robert's promiſe to make him ſatisfaction, as ſoon as 

the war was ended, diſarmed him, and even engaged him 

in his quarrel. This aid came _ ſeaſonably, to free the 

Il ſaves Duke from his preſent danger. enry hearing of the plot 

Roan» that Was contrived at Roan, ſuddenly entered the city, and 

* Vital. ſeizing Conon Chief of the Conſpirators, threw him head- 

N long from a Tower. By this bold action, he quaſhed the 

conſpiracy, which, had it taken effect, would have rob- 

bed the Duke of his Capital, and probably, of all his other 
dominions. 

1091, The union of the two Brothers, and the ill ſucceſs of 
Peace be- the Roan conſpiracy, put a ſtop to William's progreſs, 
_ wo who, quickly after, was obliged to conclude a peace with 
Del“ the Duke. The articles of the treaty were, that Robert 
Fl. Wig. ſhould deliver up to the King the Country of Eu and 
vr. Vital. Towns of Feſcamp and Cherburgh, with all the Places he 
Six. Arn had taken on the Coaſt of Normandy, William on his 

part, obliged himſelf to aſſiſt him in reducing the Province 
of Maine which had revolted, to reſtore Normans 
all their confiſcated Eſtates in England, a grant cer- 
tain Fieſs to his Brother in the ſame kingdom. Laſtly, it 


(1) Stephen of Albemarle, Son of Ode Earl of n King ＋ 1 4 r. 1 and mann'd his Caſtle for him. Ord, Vital. p. 605. 
2) He bribed him with Money. Fler. Wig. p. 664 Sax, An. S. Dunelm, p. 210. 
| 3) William came over to England, and kept his Court at Cbriſ mas at Weſtminſter, grievouſly oppre ſſing his Subject with n and then at Candlems: 


went back to Normandy, Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm, Pe 216. Brompt- p. 986. 
(4) King Will;am was come over with a great F 


engagement, help to reduce the Inhabitants of Maine. Maimſb. p. 121. 


(6) Maimſb. ſays, . 
{7) It doth not appear that he ſent him either Wine or Water g but only that he e his Men to keep ſuch a negligent Watch on one fide, as that 


Henry's Men might have an N to provide themſelves with Water. 
(8) He waſted a great part of it in 


({g) He came over in Auguſt, S. Duneim, Brompt, ibid. 


a foreign power, obliged him to implore the protection 


t. on purpoſe to deprive him entirely of Normandy. Ord. Vitalis, | | 
(5) Maimſs. ſays, that he was come over from England, (where he had probably been fince the concluſion of the treaty) that he might, according to his 


ay, but was beaten back by the Inhabitants, 3. Dunelm, p. 216. Sax. An, Brompt. p. 987. 


Vol. I, 


was agreed, if either of the two Brothers died wi 

heirs, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to all his 4 — — 
This treaty was ſolemnly ſwore to by twelve Barons on 

each ſide, and the Brothers ſeemed perſectly reconciled, 

But if theſe two Princes were pleaſed, their younger Henry f, 
Brother was not ſo. He was not only omitted in this 22 
treaty, but found Robert by ao means diſpoſed to keep his * Michael, 
word with him. Incenſed at this treatment, he thought Ord, Vu 
he might lawfully right himſelf ſome other way, and, on 
a ſudden, ſurprized Mount St. Michael. This unexpected 
blow ſtartled Robert, who not caring to leave a place of 
that importance in the hands of his Brother, defired i. 
liam's aſſiſtance to retake it. Though Milliam had no 
concern in this affair, he readily accompanied Robert (5) Al. 
to the Siege, or rather Blockade of this place, ſituated on rel ther, 
a rock, which the Sea, by flowing round it twice a day, 
renders inacceſſible, 

Whilſt the two Brothers lay before Mount St. Michael, As Ate. 
William, as he was riding alone at ſome diſtance from the e Wil- 
camp, chanced to ſee two Horſemem (6) coming from the . 
town. As he was of an impetuous temper, he rid up to Malmib. 
them to try to take one of them Priſoner, that he might 
be informed of the ſtate of the place. The Soldiers, find- 
ing themſelves attacked by a fingle perſon only, ſtood up- 
on their defence, and in the firſt encounter his Horſe was 
killed under him, and himſelf thrown on the ground with 
his foot intangled in the ftirrup, This accident would 
have coſt him his life, if, the moment one of the Soldiers 
was going to kill him, he had not cried out, Hold, Raſ- 
eal, J am the King of England, upon which, they were 
ſtruck with fear and reſpect, and helping him up, gave 
him one of their Horſes. He nimbly leaped into the Sad- 
dle, and then addreſſing himſelf to the perſon that diſ- 
mounted him, Come, ſaid he to him, thou ſhalt be my 
Soldier for the future, and enjoy the reward of thy valeur. 4 

Though the ſiege went on but flowly, Henry was dri- Generefty 
ven to great ſtraits for want of water. However, as he Robert» ů 
knew Robert's good nature, he did not deſpair of ſome tre- 
lief, by repreſenting to him, it would be more glorious to 
ſubdue him by arms than by thirſt, Robert, who was na- 
turally generous, ſent him immediately a tun of wine (7), 
with leave to ſupply him with as much water as was ne- 
ceſſary. William vupbraided him as guilty of folly in this 
complaiſance. I hat, replied he, is the quarrel between us 
and our Brother of that importance, that we ſhould defire he 
ſhould die with thirſt ? We may have occaſion for a Brother 
hereafter, but where ſhall we find another when we have de- 
frayed this ? But William not at all pleaſed with this, as 
he thought, unſeaſonable generoſity, quitted the fiege and 


returned to England. However, Robert perſiſted, not- Roben ti: 


withſtanding all difficulties, to carry on the ſiege, till the“ * A 
place was ſurrender'd upon terms. Henry having liberty * 
to go where he pleaſed, wandered up and 2 ſome 

time without any fixed abode, attended only by a chap- 

lain and three or four domeſticks. 

About the ſame time Robert baniſhed Edgar Atheling Sax. Ann. 
out of Normandy, and William forbad him ever returning 2 
into England. The cauſe of his diſgrace is unknown; 
it is only faid, he retired into Scotland, his only refuge in 
his misfortunes. - 

Whilſt William was employed in Normandy, Malcolm Flor. Wor. 
King of Scotland took advantage of his abſence, to make Brom?'- 
an incurſion into Northumberland (8), from whence he had 
carried away a great booty. The northern people loudly 
complained ef the King's amuſing himſelf beyond Sea, 
whilſt his frontiers were plundered by foreigners. Theſe 
complaints apparently haſtening his return, he was no 
ſooner arrived 25 but he made great preparations to be 
revenged of the King of Scotland. But fearing his Brother 
Robert, who was become maſter of Mount St, Michael, 
would take advantage of his abſence and ſeize his Caſtles 
in Normandy, be defired him to come and join him. He 
pretended, his valour and experience were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to put an honourable end to the war. But to en- 
gage him by a more powerſul Motive, he promiſed as ſoon 
as the affair was over, he would punctually perform his * 
part of their late treaty. Robert being prevailed upon by Willam ond 
this promiſe, and the good opinion the Ting bl rother Ng, 
ſeemed to have of him, ſpeedily repaired into ngland and Scotland. 
attended him to Scotland. | 

The ſucceſs of the war did not anſwer William's Their i! 
preparations. The great part of the fleet, fitted out 4 
to annoy the Coaſts of Scotland, was deſtroyed by 2 


that be alone ruſhed upon many, p 121. 
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Storm (1), his Army ſuffered no leſs in marching over the 
Moraſſes and Mountains, The want of Proviſions in thoſe 
almoſt deſolate Places he was engaged in, and the Roads, 
grown impaſſable by reaſon of the bad Weather, viſibly 
deſtroyed ſo many of his Men, that he often repented of 
this Expedition. He would have been very hard put to it, 
by theſe Accidents, had not Malcolm been apprehenſive of 
the il} Conſequences of a War, that had drawn the Encmy 
into his C-untry. And therefore, chuling rather to oblige 
Ililliam to leave Scotland by fair Means, than venture to 
drive them thence by Force, he ſent him Propoſals (2), 
which being gladly accepted, were ſoon followed by a 
Treaty of Peace, The Conditions were, that Malcolm 
ſhould pay William the ſame Homage his Father had done: 
That twelve Manors, held by him in England betore the 
Rupture, ſhould be reſtored to him, and that William 
ſhould pay him yearly twelve Marks (3) in lieu of all o- 
ther Claims. Prince Edgar, who was employed in this 
Negotiation, behaving to the Satisſaction of both Parties, 
William and Robert received him into Favour, and he had 
Leave to return into England. The Duke of Normandy 
was in hopes the War being over, the King his Brother 
would ſeriouſly think of ſatisfying him. But perceiving at 
length he ſought only to amuſe him, he returned home (4) 
in great Anger, taking Prince Edgar along with him. 

W hilt William was in Scotland, Robert Fitz- Hamon, 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, conquered Glamorgan- 
ſhire, in South- Wales, He had ſerved 7e/fyn, Lord of Gla- 
morgan, againſt Rees King of Wales, on certain Terms, 
which the Nelch Lord refuſed to execute, after the War 
was ended. This Breach of Faith cauſing Fitz- Hamon to 
reſolve to right himſelf by Arms, he drew his Friends to- 
gether, attacked Rees, flew him in the Fight, and feized 
his Country. Twelve Knights, who .accompamed him 
in his Expedition, were rewarded each with a Manor, 
which they and their Poſterity enjoyed (5), 

The next Year, Prince Henry took by Surprize Dom- 
vont, a ſmall Town in Maine, where he retired in expec- 
tation of a better Fortune, 

The frequent Irruptions of the Scots into the northern 
Parts of England, convincing the King of the Neceſſity of 
ſtopping their Progreſs by a ſtrong Barrier, he ordered the 
City of Carliſle upen the Tine to be rebuilt. I his City 
which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and lain two hun- 
dred Years in ruins, was peopled again, and endowed with 
great Privileges which it enjoys to this Day (6). The Epiſ- 
copal See of Dorchefter was removed to Lincoln, and that 
of Wells to Bath about this Time, with the King's Conſent, 
which was purchaſed with a large Sum of Money, 

This Monarch was become fo abſolute, that he met 
with no Oppoſition to his Will. Taxes and Impoſitions 
were renewed every Day on diverſe Pretences. Nothing 
happened but what the King made an Occaſion to levy 
Money upon the Cities, Boroughs, private Perſons, with- 
out favouring the Normans any more than the £Eng/ifþ. 
None daring to oppoſe theſe Oppteſſions, the People ex- 
pected no other Remedy for their Evils, but the Death of 
the King, which they heartily prayed for in private. A 
Diſtemper, which ſeized him at Gloucefter (7), gave them 
hopes their Prayers were going to be heard, He himſelf 
thought he had not long to live. Tbe approach of 
Death, which to him ſeemed certain, and the Exhortati- 
ons of the Biſhops about him, threw him into Reflections, 
which were followed by ſome Signs of Repentance. He 
appeared firmly reſolved to correct the Miſmanagements in 
the Government, if it pleaſed God to reſtore him to his 
Health, The Biſhops improving theſe good Motions, ad- 
moniſhed him to fill the vacant 'Benefices. They repre- 
ſented to him what an Obſtacle it was to his Salvation, to 
apply the Church's Revenues to Uſes contrary to the Intent 
of the Nonors. The Condition he was in, made him 
readily comply with whatever was deſired. He nomina- 
ted Robert Bloct, one of his Counſellors, to the Biſhoprick 
of Lincoln, and for Archbiſhop of Canterbury, made choice 
of Anſelm, Abbot of Bee in Normandy, who was then at 
the Engliſh Court. It was with great difficulty that An- 


(1) A few Days before Michae/mas. Sax. An. S. Dunoln,, 


ſelm was prevailed upon to accept of this Diguity. 

a zealous Aſſertor of the Rights of the Chuck, Ne por be 
knew William was not very ſcrupulous in theſe Matters 
he dreaded the taking upon him a Burden, which to hin 
ſeemed too Weighty in ſuch a Reign, However, the Per- 
ſwaſions of the Biſhops, and ſeeming Repentance of the 
King, brought him at length to a Compliance. Before 
he was conſecrated, he requeſted the King, to reſtore to 
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the Church of Canterbury all that belonged to it in Lan- 
franc's Time; which was poſitively promiſed. Mean time, | 


William, hnding he was out of Danger, and perceiving he 
daily gathered Strength, uſed delays, to avoid reſtoring the 
Churct-Lands. At length, as the Archbiſhop prefled 
him continually upon that Subject, he frankly declared his 
Intent was, that the Perſons to whom he had granted the 
Lands ſhould enjoy them, they and their Poſterity. He 
even told the Archbiſhop, he expected his Conſent. But 
Anſelm would never be brought to this Compliance, which 
he looked upon as a downright Prevarication. Hence the 
great Conteſt between the King and him, which occaſion- 
ed a world of Trouble to both. 

In the mean time, William, whoſe Repentance proceed- Tye Kino 
ed entirely from the fear of Death, finding himſelf per- continues his 
tectly recovered, forgot all his Promiſes, and fell to his 225 — 
former Courſes. The Priſoners, commanded to be freed, ag wot 
were, by his Order, more cloſely confined, and thoſe that 
were fet at Liberty, were again thrown into Priſon. Ex- 
tortion, Injuſtice, and Rapine, were as prevalent as ever. 

The Adminiſtration of Juſtice was in the Hands of ſuch as 
took more Care to enrich themſelves, than diſcharge the 
Duties of their reſpective Offices: All were Poor, but 
thoſe who had the hngering of the Publick-money, To 
be in Favour with the King, it was neceflary to be with- 
out Honour or Conſcience, None but Informers met with 
Encouragement, Theſe Diſorders forced many honeſt 
Men to reſolve to quit the Kingdom, and ſeek elſewhere 
that Tranquillity they could not find in their native Coun- 
try. But even this Liberty, which they imagined they Fol. Vire- 
could not be abridged of, was denied them by an Edict, 
forbidding all Perſons to go out of the Kingdom with- 
out the King's Leave. 

W hilſt England was in this wretched Condition, Mal Nr et 
colm King of Scotland came to Glaucgſter, according to an olan 
Agreement made with William, to ſettle ſome Affairs that * 
were left undetermined in the late 'T'reaty. As ſoon as the dex. Ann. 
King had notice of his arrival, he ſent him Word, that 8 Pegel. 
he expected before all Things, to receive his Homage. 7 4 
Malcolm replied, he was ready to do it on the Frontiers of R. de Hag. 
the two Kingdoms, according to Cuſtom. M illiam, not Fler. Wis: 
ſatisfied with this Anſwer, let him know further, he would 
have it done in Glouce/ler, the Vaſſal not being to appoint 
where he was to do his Homage. Malcolm, looking upon Return: home 
this as a Pretence to affront him, returned home without 24½ d 
ſeeing the King, provoked at the Haughtineſs ſhown him. — 
He was no ſooner in Scotland, but he began his Revenge 8. Dunelm. 
with invading Northumberland. This was the fiſth Time Brompt. 
he had ravaged that Country, revenging on the innocent 
Subjects the W rongs pretended to be received from the So- 
vereign. Robert de Mowbray was then Governour of the 
northern Parts. He was a Perſon of Courage and Con- 
duct, and finding the King's Forces were too remote, 
took upon him ſpeedily to remedy the Evil his Govern- 


ment was afflicted with. He drew together a Body of 


Troops with ſuch diligence, that he fell on the Scots when 

they thought themſelves moſt ſecure. This unexpected 

attack throwing the Scots into Diſorder and Confuſion, 

they ran away without making ſcarce any Reſiſtance. 

Malcolm and Edward his eldeſt Son, vexed to ſee their 

fiying Troops, and endeavouring to rally them, were both 

ſlain on the Spot. The Scotch Hiſtorians pretend the En- 7 ſain with 
zliſh ow'd their Victory to a notorious treachery (8). Per- Davy 
haps it was becauſe the Scots ſuffered themſelves to be ſur- Brompe. 
prized. However this be, this ſatal Battle was the Occa- W. Gemiti- 
ſion of numberleſs Evils to Scotland ſhortly after. Mal- \ti..q. 
colm had with him a General called alter, to whom, in 0rigin of the 
reward of his Services, he had given the Office of Steward Ta of 


the Stuarts. 
Buchanan. 


(2) This Peace was brought about by means of Duke Robert and Edgar Atbeling. See S. Dunelm. p. 216. Brompt, Sax. Ann, 

(3) Of Gold. S. Dunelm. ibid. Brompt- (4) Two Days before Chriftmas. Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm, p. 217. 

(5) There is a Book written on this Subject by Sir Edward Srradling, or Sir Edward Manſel, (for it is aſcribed to both) wherein you have the Names 
of the twelve Knights. Their Namesy and the Lordſhips each of them had, are as follow : 1, William de Londres, had tor bis Share the Manor of Og- 
mir, 2, Sir Richard Granville, that of Neth. 3. Sir Pain Turbervil, had Coyty, 4. Sir Robert St. Quintin, Lban-bletbyan. 5. Sir Richard Sytoard, 
Talavan, 6, Sir Gilbert Mumfreville, Penmark. 7. Sir Reginald de Sully, Sully, 8. Sir Roger Berkrolles, Ea, Orchard. 9. Sir Peter le Soor, Peterton. 
10. Sir Jeba Fleming, St. George. 11. Sir Jab St, Jobn, Fonmon, 12, Sit William Stradling, St. Donates, See Hift. of Wales, and Camden in Cla- 


an Ire, 


(6) Carlifle (the Luguballum, or Lugballia, or Luguvallium of the Britons and Romans, and the Luel of the Saxons) ſtands near the Confluence of the 
Rivers Eden, Peterill, and Candle, and not on the Tine. The Colony ſeat thither by William Rufus, of Huſbandmen, are by all Records faid to be the 


firſt that tilled the Land thereabouts. 


(7) It ſeized him at the Manor of Alvenſtan in Glouceſterſhire, from whence he was carried to Gloucefter, where he lay fick all the Lent, S. Dunelm. 


p. 217,. 218. 


(3) Boetbius and Buchanan ſay, that Malcolm having reduced the Caſtle of Alnewick to Extremity, the Beſieged were forced to ſurrender, and only de- 
fired that the King in Perſon would receive the Keys of the Gates, which were brought by a Soldier upon the Top of a Lance, who ſtanding witbin the 
Wall, thruſt the Point of the Lance into the King's Eye as he was going to take them. Upon which E£dwerd his Son falling too raſhly upon the Enemy, 


received a Wound of which he ſoon after died. See Ib. p. 103. 
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or great Maſter of his Houfhold (1). From this Officer 
ſprang the Family of the Stuarts, who long ſwayed the 


cepter of Scotland, and for a Century that of England (2). 


Margaret, King Malcolm's Queen, and Siſter of Edgar 
Atheling, ſurvived the melancholy News of the Death of her 
Husband and Son but three Days. Though Malcolm left 


Donald made three other Sons of fit Age to govern, the Scots placed the 


King. 
S. Dunelm. 


He invades 
England. 


I: defeated. 


Duncan 
cron d. 
Sax. Ann. 
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Wales. 
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Crown on the Head of Donald his Brother. This Prince 
was no ſooner on the Throne, but he expelled all the Eng- 
liſh out of the Kingdom. Among whom was Edgar Athe- 
ling, who taking with him the Sons of Malcolm his Ne- 
phews, retired into England, 

T he Scots delayed to take Vengeance of their Defeat only 
whilſt they were employed in the Coronation of their new 
King. Towards the End of the Summer, Donald, at the 
Head of his Army, made an Irruption into England, where 
he cruelly revenged Malcolm's Death. As ſoon as William 
had notice of it, he ſent an Army into the North under 
the Command of Duncan, natural Son of the late King of 
Scotland, At the approach of theſe Forces, Donald haſtily 
retired into his Kingdom ; but was ſo cloſely purſued, that 
he could not avoid coming to a Battle, As his Army was 
much inferior to that of the Engliſh, he was defeated and 
forced to betake himſelf to one of the Hebrides (3). This 
Misfortune throwing the Scots into great Contternation, 
Duncan improved the Juncture, and got himſelf crowned 
in the room of Donald. 

About the ſame time, new Troubles ariſing in //ales, the 
Engliſb Army marched thither, This War proved fatal to 
the Welſh, who loſt Part of their Country, with Recs their 
King lain in a Battle (4). 

The Afﬀairs of Scotland and Hales being ended to Wil- 
liam's Satisfaction, it was not long before he ſought freſh 
Occaſions to exert his Adivity. Robert his Brother being 
diſpleaſed that their late Treaty was not executed, Was 
making Preparations, which made Milliam apprehenſive, 
he deſigned to retake the Places yielded to him by the 
ſame "Treaty. Therefore, without troubling himſelf to 
ſatisfy him, he reſolved to lead an Army into Normandy 
to ſecure his Fortreſſes, and make new Conqueſts. As he 
went to imbark, he paſſed through Haſtings, where he 
viſited Battle- Abby, and cauſed the Church to be conſecra- 
ted, which was dedicated to St. Martin, as the King his 
Father had ordered. Upon his arrival in Normandy (5), 
he wanted to hold a Conference with his Brother, where- 
in he endeavoured to amuſe him with freſh Promiſes. 
This Interview proving ineffectual, they agreed upon a 
Second, in the Preſence of the twenty-four Barons, who 
had fworn to the Treaty. William's ſole Aim was to 
intimidate theſe Barons, that they might lay the Fault on 
his Brother. But finding that, inſtead of blaming Robert, 
they openly declared in his Favour, he broke off the Con- 
ference and began Hoſtilities. He immediately became 
Maſter of ſome Places, the Governors whereof he had 
brib'd, But afterwards, Robert receiving Aſſiſtance from 
France, retook Argentan, and made the Garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of cight hundred Men, Priſoners. After that, he be- 
ſieged the Caſtle of Helms, which ſurrendered at Diſcre- 
tion. Theſe Succeſles made William ſenſible, he ſhould 
find it difficult to be clear of this War without Loſs, if the 
French T roops continued in his Brother's Service. Having 
learnt by Experience that Philip was not Proof againſt Pre- 
ſents, he reſolved to try the fame Way that had formerly 
ſucceeded ſo Well. But after the exceſſive Taxes laid on 
the Kingdom, it ſeemed impracticable to raiſe the Sum he 
then wanted. However, as he had a fertile Invention on 
theſe Occaſions, he bethought himſelf of a new Expedient 
which ſucceeded to his Wiſh. Under Pretence that there 
was an urgent Occaſion for Supplies, he ſent Orders into 
England to levy with all poſiible Speed twenty thouſand 
Men. In raifing this Army, ſuch were purpoſely taken 
for Soldiers as were well to paſs, or to whom it was very 
inconvenient to leave their Families. When theſe Levies 
were going to embark, the King's Treaſurer told them, 
by his Order, that they might every Man repair to his 
own Home upon the Payment of Ten Shillings each (6). 


(1) This Magiſtrate (ſays Buchanan) was to gather in all the King's Revenues ; alſo he had a Juriſdiction, ſuch as the Sheriffs of Counties have, and be 


is the ſame with that which our Ancefiors called a Thane, p. 217. 


(2) Camden ſays, Malcom made Walter Steward of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, and that he was Son to Flean by Nee Daughter to Griffith ap Lle- 
swelin, Prince of Nerth-Wales, Flean was the Son of Banque, flain by Mackbeth, . Ii 

(3) A Cluſter of Iſles called by the Inhabitants Incb-Ga/!, who retain the Manners, Cuſtoms, and Habit of the ancient Scots, and ſpeak the — 
Language. They are commonly thought to be forty- ſour in Number, though they that have travelled them, reckon them to be about three hund 


They are called by the Englih, The Weſtern Iſles, 


(4) From this time there were no more Princes in Sourb-Jales, but the Kings of England were accounted their chief Governors. 

p. 219- ; * n 
(6) Simeon of Durbam, and the reſt of the Hiſtorians ſay, That Rann/f Flambart, the Treaſurer, took from them the Money that had been paid t 

for their Maintanance, S. Dunel/m. p. 220. M. Paris, p- 14. Sag. Ann. 

but through the King's earneſt Sollicitations ; and that the Money the King took from them, was what the Country bad allowed them for their 


(5) He came there about the middle of Lent, Sax. Ann, S, Dunelm. 


ence, Spelmanni Codex, p. 296. 


(7) And in the mean time ſent his Brother Henry into Normandy, with a large Sum of Money, to baraſs that Country, Huntingd. p. 373 Sax, Ann. 


(8) Rapin by miſtake calls him William, See Ord. Vital. p. 704- 
(9) He befieged Newcaſtle firſt, Sax, Ann, Brompt. 991, Ce. 
(10) Sim, Durbam lays, ſome Soldiers belonging to Newcafte upon Tine 


vately with a few Followers. Upon which he went out one Night with thirty Soldiers, but being betrayed by his own Men, was 


Garriſon of l, ve, p. 221» 


- (21) Which was given to bis Brother Hugh, who adhered to the King, Ord. Vital, p. 7 4. 


promiſed to give him entrance inte the Town, if he would come thither pri- 


Vol. J. 


This News was fo acceptable to theſe Soldiers li i 
their Wills, that there was not one but what — — 
be diſmiſſed at fo eaſy a Rate. By this means H/illium 
raiſed the Sum of ten thouſand Pounds Sterling, with which 
- brib'd the French to retire, who were an Obſtacle in 
Us Way. 

The Departure of the Auxiliaries put Rebert's Affairs in 
a very bad State, Probably, it would have occaſioned the A, 995. 
Loſs of all his Dominions, if the King had not been obliged the Wa 
to return into England to quell the Welſb who were rava. Cbron. 
ging Shrop/hire and Cheſter. Never could a Diverſion come 
more unſcaſonably, ſince it made him loſe the Conqueſt 
of Normandy, which he now thought infallible. He left 
Normandy therefore with extreme Indignation, after a Re- 
conciliation with his Brother Henry, who croſs'd the Seas 
with him, 

At his arrival in England, he march'd into Wales, Tt ts 
where he rebuilt the Caſtle of Montgomery that had be ) tes Exped 

i en e Expeds- 
demoliſhed. At his approach, the Welch, according to Wal * 
Cuſtom, retired to the Mountains, where it was impoſ- - 
ſible to reach them. As that difficult Country was un- 
known to him, he loſt ſo many of his Men in obſtinately 
purſuing the Enemy in their lurking Holes, that he was 
at laſt compelled to retire without doing them much Da- 
mage. 

In ſpite of the Difficulties he had ſtruggled with in this 
Expedition, he reſolved upon a Second, the fame Year, af- 
ter RO his Army with new Levies, But he was 
ſcarce entered Wales, when he was called off from his En- 
terprize by Affairs of greater Importance, which more 
nearly concerned him. 

Robert de Mowbray had done the King fignal Service Mowbray 
by his Victory over the Scars. Blown up with this hap- , 
py Succeſs, he imagined Milliam could not ſufficiently re- —— 
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Rr 


s . Hoved, 
ward ſo important a Service, that had freed him from a S. Duneim. 


very troubleſome Neighbour. But the King, who had no Brompton. 
Generoſity in him, expreſſed ſo little Gratitude, that the 8 
Earl's haughty Spirit led him to deviſe Means to make 
him repent of this Contempt. Nothing leſs would ſatisfy 
his Revenge than the dethroning of William and ſetting 
the Crown on the Head of Stephen, Earl of Albemarle, 
Nephew to William the Conqueror. He drew into this 
Conſpiracy a great Number of Lords, who, as well as 
he, were diſſatisficd with the harſh and ſcornful Beha- 
viour of the King. J/illiam received the firſt News of 
this Conſpiracy as he was marching into Wales. But this 
War ſeeming to him of little Importance in Compariſon 
of the gathering Storm, he altered his Courſe (7), and 
marched with all ſpeed to the North, His Deſign was „ . 

to cruſh the Head of the Male-contents, before the reſt _—_— 
could join him. The Conſpirators foreſeeing he would fall into a 
march that Way, laid an Ambuſh for him, which he 3 C 
would have certainly fallen into, if Gilbert de Tunbridge (8), 

one of the Rebels, had not given him Notice of it. 'T his He H Þ 
Stratagem failing, William continued his March, and be- Namborn Þ 
ſieged the Caſtle of Bamborough, where Mowbray was (9). 
This Place, which was ſtrong and well ſtored with Ne- 
ceſſaries, holding out longer than was expected, he re- 
ſolved to change the Siege into a Blockade, that he might 
go in queſt of the other Conſpirators, who were now 
up in Arms. To this Purpoſe he built near Bamborough and j | 
a Fortreſs which he called Mal- Voiſin, [or Bad-Neigh- — I 
bour, ] becauſe it took away all poſſibility of throwing Hojeden. | 
any Succours into the Caſtle, Some time after, Mowbray 
going out upon a falſe Information (10), had the Mistor- 
tune to fall into the. Hands of the Beſiegers. As ſoon as Mowbray 
the King heard of it, he ordered the Priſoner to be car- — 
ried to the Foot of Bamborougb-Walls, and, in caſe the gd). 
Beſieged refuſed to ſurrender, to have his Eyes put out 
before their Faces, This Order produced the expected 
Effect, the Caſtle was ſurrendered upon Terms, and 
Mowbray confined in Windſer-Caftle, where he remained 
a Priſoner thirty Years. His Companions in the Revolt 
met with no better Treatment. Roger Lacy was diſ- ns 
poſleſſed of all his Lands (1t): Hugh Earl of Chefter re- pur. 


deemed his Life with the Sum of three thouſand Pounds —. 


Sir Henry Spelman ſuppoſes they were raiſed not by the way we call my 


purſued and taken by the 


Sterling. 


Book VI. 


Sterling. The Count of Eu chuſing to vindicate his In- 
nocence in ſingle Combat againſt his Accuſer, and being 
overcome, was condemned to loſe his Eyes, and be caſtra- 
ted, William of Ardres accuſed of the ſame Crime, Was 
ſentenced to be hanged, though he proteſted his Innocence 
with his laſt Breath. All the reſt were condemned to di- 
vers Puniſhments, not one eſcaping. 
mite The King was no ſooner out of this Trouble, but he 
— the fell into another, occaſioned by the renewal of his Differ- 
King and ences with the Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, He had no 
— great regard to the Church's Immunities, which Anſelm 
Hunt. too haughtily ſupported. I his Prelate had even preſumed 
Hored. to acknowledge Urban II. for lawful Pope, though he very 
— well knew the King was rather inclined to Clement his 
Antagoniſt, In vain was it repreſented to him, that by a 
Law made in the late Reign, no Perſon was to acknow- 
ledge a Pope without the King's Conſent. This Argument 
was of no force with him, who pretended the King had 
no Right to meddle with Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs. But upon 
what ground did he himſelf pretend to determine for the 
whole Church of England ? The King, for his part, was 
not willing to give way to his Subject, and as he began to 
treat him a little roughly, Anſelm deſired leave to go to 
Rome. William at firſt denied him, but at length con- 
ſented, being glad to be clear of him. However, not to 
et him depart without further Marks of his Diſpleaſure, he 
ſent an Officer after him, who overtaking him juſt as he 
was going to ſail, ranſacked his Baggage, and took away 
all the Money he could find, pretending it was againſt the 
Law to carry the Coin out of the Kingdom. After Au- 
ſelm's departure, the King ſeized the Temporalities of the 
Archbiſhoprick, and enjoyed them as long as he lived. 
This Prelate continued ſome time at Rome, where he did 
all that lay in his Power to ſtir up the Pope againſt the 
King. But at length, finding Urban did not care to en- 
gage in his Quarrel, he retired to a Monaſtery at Lyons, 
where he remained till Milliam's Death. 
oP Urban II. was then going to diſcover the grand Deſign 
4 which he had been long revolving in his Mind. I mean 
2 the famous Cruſade, undertaken for the Recovery of the 
Flor. Wig- Faly-Land out of the Hands of the Saracens (1). This 
M. Par. great Affair is ſo well known, that there is no Occaſion 
Maimbb. to deſcend to Particulars. It will be ſufficient to remind 
the Reader, that Peter the Hermite firſt ſet this Project on 
foot ; that Pope Urban IL. preached it himſelf at the Coun- 
cil of Clermont; and that numberleſs Perſons of all Nati- 
ons and Ranks in Europe zealouſly imbarked in it. The 
Badge of thoſe that engagaed in this Undertaking, was a 
Red Croſs wrought in their Habit, and worn on the right 
Shoulder, from whence they were called the Croiſees [or 
the Craſſed,] and the Expedition, the Cruſade, Their 
Motto was, It is God's Will. The Heads of the Croiſees 
were, Hugh of France (2), Godfrey of Bouillon, Raimund 
of Tholouſe Count of St. Giles, Robert Earl of Flanders, 
Baldwin Earl of Haynault, Bohemond Prince of T arentum, 
Tancred his Nephew, and Robert Duke of Normandy (3). 
This laſt burned with a Deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
in this War, which made ſo much Noiſe in the World: 
But Money was wanting to defray the neceſlary Charge. 
Robert art. The only — he had to ſupply this Want, was to bor- 
—_— row a Sum of the King his Brother (4), and give him 
Ky bis Normandy for this Security (5): William gladly received 
br. the Propoſal. But as his Kingdom was exhauſted by 
Hora the great Levies of Money already raiſed, he was forced 
Bompt, to recur to new Methods. The readieſt way, as he 
. Gemit. thought, was to deſire the richeſt of his Subjects, parti- 
cularly the wy and Clergy, to furniſh him with the 
Sum required. His Requeſt being equivalent to a Com- 
mand, ſuch as were unwilling to comply were forced to 
it, without reſpect of Perſons. This Compulſion gave the 
Lords a Pretence to treat their Vaſſals in the ſame Manner, 
and oblige them to contribute to the King's Wants. Seve- 
ral Eccleſiaſticks not having by them what was demand- 
ed, were, or pretended to be, under a Neceflity of melting 
down the Church- Plate, and even the Shrines of the Saints 
6). 
2 different 1 us here reflect a Moment, on the different Temper 
ele, T of theſe two Sons of William the Conqueror. The firſt 
Bruber,, makes a Conſcience of oppreſſing his Subjects to ſupply 


1095 


M. Paris. 


Malmſb. 
S. Dune lm. 
Eadm, 


(3) The chief Head of the Cruſade was Adbemar Biſhop of Put in France, 
(4) Ten thouſand Marks of Silver, S. Dunelm. p. 222. 
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bn About the middle of November, Sax, Ann. Huntingd, p. 377. 
11 


led him Hugh Gocb, i, e. the Red-headed. 


LW ILESTAM . 


(1) For a full account of it, ſee M. Paris, p. 19-44. Maimſb. p. 130 
(2) Hugb Mag au, Count of Yermandeis, YValuis, Chaumont, Amiens, Brot 


the Charges of an Expedition approved by all the W 
chuſing rather to Mortgage bis Dukedorn than ls 
Money upon them. The other makes no ſcruple to ex- 
tott Money from his People, to acquire a Good, of no 
Advantage to them, but purely to gratify his Ambition. 
* we may judge how great an Injury thr Conqueror 
13 in preſerring the younger to the elder 

As ſoon as Robert was gone, William taking Poſſeſſion William 
of Normandy (7), demanded of the King of France the war a 
French Vexin A5 which he pretended belonged to the . 
Dukedom. This pretenſion occaſioned a War, which, 
having nothing remarkable in it, ended the next Year 
in a Treaty of Peace. 

The great eaſe wherewith J//illiam had lately acquired 1cg7. 
Normandy, ſerved only to inflame his Deſire and ſet him # ar 
upon the Conqueſt of Wales. To that End, he made, on N 
ſome other Pretence, extraordinary Prepatations, imagin- Brompt. 
ing he could not fail of Succeſs, as he hoped to ſurprize the Hoved. 
Welſh. He reſolved to extirpate all the Males of that Na- — 
tion, whoſe Neighbourhood had all along been very trou - 
bleſome to the EAgliſſ. But the Honour of this Conqueſt 
was not reſerved for him. Though by the Aſſiſtance of 
ſome Deſerters, he penetrated a good way into that diffi- 
cult Country (9), he loſt more of his own Men than he 
deſtroyed of the Enemies. So that he was forced once 
more to deſiſt from this Undertaking, without doing any 
thing conſiderable, 

Shortly after, a new Revolution in Scotland made him 1098. 


reſolve to ſend an Army thither under the Command of Tie AH, 
Edgar Atheling. Denald, who was driven out of Scotland, 2 TINS 
finding means to re-enter, compelled Duncan to leave the Hunting, 
Kingdom, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Throne. The Bucanau. 
greateſt Part of the Engli/h Hiſtorians pretend, that Milli- 
am, as Sovereign Lord of Scotland, made himſelf Judge of 
this Difference. They add, that doing Edgar, eſdeſt Son 
to Malcolm Canmore, the Juſtice due to him, he ordered his 
Troops to march into Scotland, and put that Prince in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crown. However this be, without ſtay ing 
to examine the Matter, I ſhall only ſay, Edgar Atheling by 
help of the Enghfb Army, placed young Edgar his Nephew 
on the Throne of his Anceſtors. Millium could not under- S. Dunelm. 
he 19 —— Perſon, the Revolt of the Province 
aine im to go thither (10) and 

— — 8 (10) and lay Siege to 

During the King's Abſence, ales was again expoſed to The Engliſh 
the Inſults of the £ng/ih, or rather Normans, who began "4 
to be confounded with the Engliſh. Owen, a Welſh Lord, — 


106. 


| Father-in-law of Griffith and Cadagan (11), Kings of Gal. 


Wales, having been ditobliged by his Sons-in-law, privately — _ 
invited the Earls of Che/ter and Shrewſhury into his Coun- Malmſb. 
try, promiſing them a great Booty. The two Earls levying 
ſome Troops, were received by Owen into Wales, where 
they committed unſpeakable Cruelties. The two Kings 
ſurprized by this unexpected attack, were forced to fly into 
Ireland, and leave their Country to the Mercy of the Exgliſb. 
Their flight giving their Enemies an Opportunity to conti- 
nue their March, they penetrated as far as the Ifle of Augle- 


ſey, where they deſtroyed all with Fire and Sword, Whilſt Th King of 


they were exercifing their Cruelties, Magnus King of Ner- Nef, 
way, who had lately made himſelf Maſter of the Iſle of gleſey. 
Man, advanced as far as Angleſey. As he offered to land, Tol. Vik. 
the Englyh endeavoured to hinder him, and the Earl of — 
Shrewsbury (12) was ſlain in the Skirmiſh. His Death was Du Chen. 
looked upon as a juſt Judgment for the horrid Barbarities 
committed by him in the Iſle. This Accident cauſing ſome 

diſorder among the Englih Troops, they were conſtrained 

to abandon the Shore. Magnus landing in the Ifland, and 

finding the Engliſh had left nothing to plunder, re-imbark- 

ed, and the Engl retired laden with Spoil. 


Theſe little Advantages were not capable of balancing William re- 


the Evils the Engl; ſuffered this fame Year. Beſides a 3 
great Scarcity, occaſioned by bad Weather, which laſted 37 ©” 
ſeveral Months, the King aid heavy Taxes upon them, Weſtmin- 
ſo much the more grievous, as the */ Gr was to be ex- Gor 4-8 
pended in Works that were unneceſſary, or at leaſt might — vr 
have been deferred to ſome other time. He not only re- Tower. 
built Lenden- Bridge, which had been carried away by an 4a. 


unuſual Flood, but choſe this time of Scarcity for other 


&c. 
her to PlilipI, King of France. 


Fleury's Eccl. Hid. 


(5) For three Years, Fadmer, p. 35. 
6) He took at that time four Shillings upon every Hide of Land; from which the Ecclefiaſticks themſelves were not exempted, See Leges £dwv, Con- 


$ (7) He took poſſeſſion of it before Robert ſet out, in September. S. Dunelm, p. 222+ Brompe. 993+ R. de Dicrto, p. 493 Robert wintered in Apulia. 
ax, * 


N (8) The Norman Yexii is ſeated between the River Audelle and the River Epre. The French Vexin lies between the Epte and the Cyſe. 
(9) He continued there from Midſummer till Aug, and ordered Caſtles to be built upon the Frontiers. Sax. Aan. 


He was Father-in-law to Grieb, and Uncle to Cadagan, having matried bis Aunt Eweryth, the Daughter of Convyn, See Hift. of Wales, p. 155, 
12) Hugh de Montgomery, youngeſt Son to Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, F Dugdalt's Baton, Vol. I. p. 28. 1 Welfh of 


Works, 
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1098, Works, which required vaſt Sums of Money. He raiſed 
a new Wall round the Tower, and built a great Hall at 
I/:ſtminſter two hundred and ſeventy foot long, and ſeven- 

Huntingd. ty broad (1). How ſpacious ſoever this Hall was, William, 
at his return from Normandy, thought it too little, and ſaid 
it hardly deſerved to be called a Bed-chamber, in compari- 
ſon of the extent he deſigned it. It is affirmed, he under- 
took this bailding purely to raiſe money, and for the ſame 
reaſon reſolved to pull it down and build it larger, but was 
prevented by other affairs. 

1099. About Midſummer the next year, William, as he was 
William e- hunting in New Fore, was told by a meſſenger that He- 
2 8 lias Count de la Fleſche had ſurprized and taken the city 
8. 3 of Mans, and was then beſieging the caftie, which would 
M. Paris. ſoon be forced to ſurrender, if not timely relieved, 'T his 
n Sent. news obliging him to break off his ſport, he ſent the meſ- 
Sax. N ſenger back that inſtant, ordering him to tell the Beſieged 
S. Dunc!m. he would be with them in eight days. At the ſame time, 
82855 he turned his Horſe's head towards the Sea - ſide, cry ing 

out, He that loves me, follow me, and arrived at Dart- 
mouth that very day, where he would have imbarked im- 
mediately : But the wind was ſo contrary, that the maſter 
of the Ship repreſented to him, he could not put to Sea 
without maniſeſt danger. Tub, replied the King, ſet for- 
ward, thou never yet heard/t of a King that was drowned : 
And compelling him to fail, he ſafely arrived at Barfleur. 
On the morrow he ſent for the troops he had in Norman- 
dy, to attend him on the road to Mans, and in a few days 
marched to the relief of the Beſieged. By this extreme 
diligence, he ſurprized the Beſiegers in ſuch a manner, that 
he not only relieved the caſtle, but took the Count of 
Fleſche priſoner. Exulting at his ſucceſs, he could not for- 
bear jeſting on the misfortune of his enemy. But the 
Count, far from being caſt down at what had happened, 
fiercely replied, He had no reaſon to glory in an advantage 
which he had gained by ſurprize, adding, were he at liberty 
again, he would let him ſee, it would not be fo eaſy a matter 
to vanguiſh him another time. The victorious King, piqued 
with theſe bold words, ſet his priſoner free upon the ſpot, 
telling him, He deſired no return, but exhorted him to do 
his worſt. After this, returning to England (2) with the 
ſame expedition, he went and purſued his diverſion, which 
this affair had interrupted, 

Jeruſalem The ſame year the Creiſies took Feruſalem by ſtorm, 

ron and put forty thouſand Saracens to the ſword. When they 

+» Yaris. . 

Mylmſhs, came to elect a King to govern the country conquered up- 

M. Weſt. on the Infidels, the majority of the Leaders of the Chriſti- 
an army gave their votes for Robert Duke of Normandy. 
But this Prince, for reaſons unknown, refuſed this dignity 
(3). Wohereupon, the famous Godfrey of Bouillon was 
choſen, who by his valour and conduct had greatly con- 
tributed to the ſucceſs of that expedition. 

Tr Fortune ſeemed to take a pleaſure in heaping favours on 
Farlef William. After having acquired the poſſeſſion of Ner- 
Poitiers mandy by a happy chance, which he had no room to ex- 
2 pect, an opportunity was put into his hands of becoming 
e Alſo maſter of the Dutchy of Guienne, and Earldom of 
King. Piitou. William Earl of Poitiers, animated by the exam- 
—_— ple of ſo many Princes engaged in the holy war, reſolved 

do join them, and lead a powerful reinforcement to the 
Croiſees. As this deſign could not be executed without 
great expence, he applied to the King of England for the 
ſum he wanted, offering to mortgage his dominions (4) 
for his ſecurity. William readily cloſing with fo advanta- 
gious a propoſal, ſpeedily raiſed the Money. He deſigned 
to carry it himſelf to the Earl, that he might at the ſame 
time take poſſeſſion of his dominions, conſiſting of Gurenne 
and Poitou, two of the richeſt provinces of France. W hilſt 
he was preparing for his voyage, he had a mind to take 
the diverſion of hunting in New- Fore/t, where an unſore- 
ſeen death put an end to all his projects. 


(1) Seventy-four, ſays Sandford, p. 21. 


Hiſtorians obſerve, that he never after proſpered in any thing he undertook. 


(4) Aguitain, containing the Countries of Peiffou, Saintonge, Angoumois, Perigort, &c- with his Territories. Brady, p. 224. . 
(5) The Monk dreamt that he ſaw the King gnaw a Crucifix with his Teeth, and that he Was about to bite off its Legs, the Image ſpurn'd him to the 
Ground, and as he lay groveling on the Earth, there came out of his Mouth a Flame of Fire, with abundance of Smoak. * : 
(6) 0rd, Vitalis calls him a rich native of Pontciſe, a valiant Knight, dextrous in Arms; and therefore very intimate with the King, by whom he had 
been invited over. See Malmſb. p. 126. P. Bleſenfir, p-. 110 After the Fact, he eſcaped into Normandy, ' Knighton, p. 2373. Drei, p. 108, 109- 
(7) The Circumſtances of this Matter are thus related by Sir Fobn Hayward, As the King was hunting at Cheringham in the New-Foreft, he firuck- a 
Deer lightly with an Arrow; and ſtay'd his Horſe to look after the Deer, helding his Hands before his Eyes to keep off the Sun-beams which dazzled his 
Sight ; another Deer croſſing the way, Sir Walter Tyrrel ſhooting at it too careleſly, or too fleadily at the King, bit him full in the Breaſt, Me. Tyrrel 
obſerves, though Florence of Wercefter, Malmfbury, and Simeon of Durbam, (who wrote within ſorty Years after this Accident) do all agree in the Place 
and Perſon who had the Misfortune thus to Kill this Prince, yet there are Authors of that very Age, who not _ 
Walter had any hand in it, Eadmer ſays, Whether the Arete wwas bet at him, or, as moſt affirm, flew bim by falling don wpon it 
Grey-marble (ſomewhat raiſed from the Ground) remains at this Lay in the midſt of the Choir of Winchefter Cathedral, This Monument being broke 
open by the Parliamentarians in the Reign of Charles I, was found to contain the Duſt of that King, ſome Relicks of Cloth of Gold, a large Gold-Ring, 
and a ſmall Chalice of Silver. The Reader may ſee a Draught of this Tomb in Sanford's Gen, Hift, 2 23 · N 
. 5 (9) Calling him Son of a Whore. Mains. p. 123. | 
(10) Knighton ſays, That be made killing of a Deer a capital Crime; whoever killed a Hare was fined twenty Shillings, and a Rabbit ten Shilling, | 


by a Viſion of a Saint, bis Father preſented the King with fixty Marks, in- 


(8) See Page 178. Note (2) and (3) 


2373. 
: nh "This Story is thus related: A young Few being converted, ac is faid, 


treating him to make his Son return to his old Religion, The King ſends for t . 1 
which he refuſing to do, and wondering the King, Who was a Chriſtian, ſhould propoſe ſuch a thing to him, he was bid to be gone, The Father * 

* the King could do no good upon his Son, defired to have his Money agaia. Nay, ſaid the King, 7 taken Pains enough for it all : However, that 
may ſee box kindly T will uſe thee, thau ſhalt bave one half, and "the other balf thou can't nut in conſcience deny we Jer my Pains, Eadmer, p. 47. 


(2) At Michaelmas. Sax, An. | | Rufus. 
(3) At leaſt this paſs'd current jm Englard, as we ſhall ſee in the Year 1106, It.is ſaid he did it out of expectation of the Crown of England, and cur 


of ENGLAND. 


It is ſaid, as the King was going to mount his h 

he was told a certain Monk had > Boe a dream —— Wille 
portended ſome great misfortune to him. As he gave but tilled by at- 
little heed to ſuch prefages, he anſwered jeſtingly, by Ge ar b 
plainly ſaw the Monk wanted money, ſo ordered him Moved, oe 
a hundred ſhillings; but however ſent him word, to dream elm. 
better dreams for the future (5), Whether this is to be D 
conſidered as an omen, or the pure effect of chance, it 1 
was that very day fulfilled. Towards the evening Lil. 
liam having wounde( a Stag, was purſuing him ſull ſpeed, 
when Falter Tyrrel, a French Knight (6), ſhooting at the 
ſame Stag, pierced the King through the heart, upon 
which he fell down dead without ſpeaking a word (7). 
The murderer, though he knew his own innocency, fled 
for it however, without any body endeavouring to ſeize 
him. Every one was buſy about the King, whoſe body 
was laid in a Cart, which accidentally came by, and car- 
ried to Winchefter, where it was buried the next day. 
Henry his Brother, fearing the meaſures he had taken to 
ſecure the crown might be retarded, diſpatched the funeral 
as ſoon as poſſible, which was celebrated without much 
ceremony, no one lamenting the loſs of a Prince fo little 
beloved. 

Thus fell William Rufus on the ſecond of Augn/t of the Claratte if 

year 1100, in the -forty-fourth year of his age, after a W'llm 
reign of twelve years, ten months, and twenty days. 1 
His tragical death, in the very place where his Brother Bremęt. 
and Nephew (8) periſhed by no leſs extraordinary acci- 
dents, gave occaſiqn for many reflections. It was pub- 
lickly laid, that God was pleaſed to take vengeance upon 
the Conqueror's family, for his deſtroying and laying waſte 
the country in ſo prodigious a manner to make the News- 
Foreft. But there is no need to have recourſe to the 
Father's faults ; enough might be found in the Son, not to 
wonder at his periſhing by an uncommon death. Accord- 
ingly Hiſtorians, without heſitation, rank William Rufus 
among thoſe Princes who are no great ornament to the 
throne of England. | 

This Prince had all the vices of his Father without his 
virtues. William I. balanced his faults, by a religious out- 
ſide, a great chaſtity, and a commendable temperance. 

But by the deſcription given of his Son by Hiſtorians, it 
appears, he was neither religious, nor chaſte, nor tempe- 

rate. He was profuſe to his favourites and ſoldiers, and 
magnificent in his buildings and cloaths. It is ſaid, his Maimfb 
Valet bringing him one day a new pair of breeches which 

coſt but three ſhillings, he fell into a paſſion (9), and or- 

dered him never to bring him any but what coſt at leaſt a 
Mark. It is added, he was contented with a pair not 
worth ſo much, being valued to him at a Mark, If we 

may believe thoſe who have writ his Life, he had neither 
honour nor conſcience, nor faith, nor religion, and that 

he took a pride in appearing as ſuch. It is related that ore 

day [fifty Engh/hþ] Gentlemen accuſed for hunting and 
killing the King's deer (10), baving paſſed through the Exdmer- 
trial of the Fire Ordeal untouched, he ſwore, He could 
not believe Cad was a juſt Fudge, fince he protected ſuch 
ſort of people. Eadmer, who lived in his time, ſays, the 
King took money of the Fes at Rean, to compel ſuch as 
were baptized to return to Fudaiſm (11). Malmsbury 
adds, William ordered ſome Biſhops and Rabbies to meet, ,, 
together and diſpute in his preſence upon religion, promi- I 
ſing the Rabbies he would be circumciſed, if their argu- 
ments ſeemed to him ſttonger than thoſe of the Chriſti- 
ans. Indeed, the Hiſtorian fays, it is to be ſuppoſed this 
promiſe was only in merriment. He is charged with de- 
nying a Providence, and openly maintaining that prayers 
addreſſed to Saints were vain and impertinent, 

But to judge impartially of the teſtimony of theſe Remarks on 
Hiſtorians, who were all either Monks or Eccleſiaſticks, 010 N 


ie ſt be conſidered t bl d ven us the 
it mu conſidered they may very poſſibly have 2 Kade of 
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doubt, but poſitively deny that this 
His Tomb of 
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e young Man, and commanded him without more ado to turn Few again; 


him 
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Higden. 


Book VI. 


im i r colours than he deſerved. For he was the 
* a England that ſeized the Church's revenues, 
without regarding the clamours of the clergy. ö This was 
unpardonable with them. I' heir ſtrong prejudices againſt 
him on that account, might perhaps make them think, 
that a Prince, guilty of ſo heinous a crime, muſt have 
been without faith or religion. This _—_— may be 
ſupported by obſerving that the writers, who charge him 

ith prophaneneſs, produce no other evidence than ſome 
dablick rumours. As for incontinency, which he is alſo 
accuſed of, they alledge no inſtances, nor ſo much as name 
any of his miſtreſſes, though the amours of Kings are not 
eafily concealed, It is true, they father a Baſtard Son 
upon him, called Ber/trand (1). But this alone would 
not have been ſufficient to put them ſo much out of hu- 
mour, had not his other actions, which more nearly con- 
cerned them, ſtirred their choler. However, that is only 
a conjecture, which the reader may value as he pleaſes, 
Nevertheleſs, as I find in the Life of this Prince but few 
laudable actions to balance theſe accuſations, I do not ſee 
how he could poſſibly be juſtified, ſince all the Hiſtorians 
unanimouſly agree in ſaying ſo much ill of him, 

His ordinag/ revenues were probably the ſame with his 
Father's. But as he ran into many more needleſs expen- 
ces, he often increaſed them by extraordinary impoſitions, 
which were very ſrequent in his reign. 1 o theſe were 
added the profits of the vacant benefices, which brought 
him very large ſums. At the time of his death, he had 
in his hands the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the Biſhop- 
ricks of Winchefter and Salisbury, and twelve rich Abbies, 
beſides many other benefices of leſs value. When, after 
enjoying the incomes ſome years, he thought fit to diſpoſe 
of the benefices, he never regarded the merit of the per- 
ſons, but only the ſuna they bid for them. However, it 
is related, that one day two Monks ſtriving to out- bid 
one another for a rich Abbey, he perceived a third ſtand- 
ing by, of whom he demanded how much he would give: 
The Monk replied, he had no money, and, it he had, 
his conſcience would not ſuffer him to lay it out in that 
manner; whercupon the King told him, ſwearing by St. 


(1) Baker is the only one (as far as can be found) that mentions this Child. But the Monlcs give King J/:!!: 


Brompt. p. 995. M. Paris, p. 46. 


2 f d Monaſtery in the City of Terk, he founded an Hoſpital for the Support of poor Perſons, and dedicated it to St. Peter, 
I augmented by King Stepben, and by him dedicated to St. Leonard, Sir Fobn Haytoard in the Life of Jill. p. 220, 


(3) One in the Year 1089, which was followed by a Dearth. 
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Luke's Face, his uſual oath, that he beſt deſerwd it, and 1100, 
ſhould have it for nothing. 

Ranulph Flambart, a Man of mean birth, was his treaſu- Ranulph 
ſurer, and the contriver of moſt of the extraordinary ways T7 My 
praQtiſed by the King to extort money from his Subjects. . 
He was rewarded for his ſervices with the Biſhoprick of Dur- Eadmer. 
ham, conferred on him by the King a little before his death, Sr. Anns 

Among his charitable works are reckoned, the Hoſpital $peca. 
he founded at York, and a Church in S»uthwark for the 
uſe of the Monks called de Charitate (2). 

This Prince was of a middle ſtature, but being very fat, Malie 
look'd ſhorter than he was. His hair a deep yellow, incli- 
ned to red; his eyes of two different colours, ſpeckled with 
ſmall black ſpots. He was generally of a very ruddy com- 
plexion. Though he was far from being eloquent, he talk- 
ed a good deal, eſpecially when angry. His countenance 
was ſevere, and his voice ſtrong, which he would exalt 
ſometimes on purpoſe to frighten thoſe he was ſpcaking to, 

He is ſaid however to converie affably enough with his cour- 
tiers, who eaſily found the way to ſoften his fierce temper. 

Hiſtorians relate ſeveral extraordinary accidents in this Fx di- 

reign, as earthquakes (3), comets; and a ſpring, which 57 _ 
ran blood three days together (4). But what cauſcd the 1 
moſt damage was, firſt a great fire in 1092, which burnt Malo. 
down great part of Londom. In the next place, the Sca 
riſing to an extraordinary height (5), overflowed the coaſt 
of Kent, and ſwept away abundance of people and cattle, 
This inundation covered the Lands that velonged formerly 
to Earl Goodwin in the reign of Edward the Confeſſer, 
This Place, called at this day Geodwin's Sands, is famous 
for Shipwrecks innumerable. 

Malmsbury obſerves of the reign of 1/illiam Rufus, that p. a3. 
notwithſtanding Mens minds were turned to war, vet ex- (og if 
ceſs and ſenſuality prevailed in a very ſcandalous manner 5 "7 6 hang 
among the Nobility, and even among the Clergy. Vani- p11 of | 
ty, luſt and intemperance reigned every where, ſays that any gg 5 
Hiſtorian, The Men appeared fo effeminate in their ““ 
dreſs and converſation, that they ſhowed themſelves Men 


in nothing but their daily attempts upon the chaſtity of the Ladmec. 
women (6), 


Vm a bad Character as to his Incontinency. 


This Hoſpi- 


inch in Berkſoire. Malmſb. and other Hiſtorians fay, it ran for a Fortnight together. Malmſb. p. 125. Huntingd, p. 378. Sax. Ann, 
S. rer ram for — together. In — there was ſo terrible a Storm at South-Weft, that it blew down above fix hun- 
dred Houſes, and ſeveral Churches in London. It took off the whole Roof of St. Mary-le-vorw Church, and carried it a good way. There were four 
Beams in it twenty · ſix Foot long, that fell with ſuch force in one of the Streets (which were not then paved, but a mooriſh Ground) that they ſunk above 
twenty Foot in the Street. As they could not be pulled up again, People were forced to ſaw them even with the Ground, S. Duneim. p. 217, Heved, 
b , e Steqo's Survey, Vol. I. p- 21. 
P oe 11. —4 the Sax. Ann. But Flir. Wor. places it on the 3d. 2 
(6) The Places at which Milliam Rufus is recorded to have held his Courts, are as follows. In the Year 1087 at Chr, mast, at Londen. (Sax, Arr. 
Huntingd. p. 371. Brompt- p. 983.) In 1090, at Weſtminſter, at Chriftmaſs, ( Sax. Ann. | In 1092, pro more at c. [ Eadner, p. 1520. In 
1093, at Chriſtmaſs, at Glouceſter, (Sax. Ann.] In 1095, at Wincheſter, at Eafter ; at Whitſuntide, at M ind or ʒ and at the ſame place again at Chri#- 
mali. (Sax. Am.) In 1096, in the beginning of January, at Saliſbury, (Sax. Ann. S. Dune lim. p. 222. Endmer, Kc.) In 1097, at L after, 2 Mind 
ſor. (Sax. Ann.) In 1099, at Whitfintide, in his new Hall at Weſtminſter, for the firſt time; (Sax. Ann.) and at Cbriſimaſi, at Gluceſier, In 1160, 
at Wincheft:r, at Eaſter ; and at Whitſuniide, at Lenden, patrio more, ( Sax, Ann, Brompt, p. 996+) 


2 1 ay of this King's Coin, it may not be amiſs to ſhow how the King's Revenve was paid in thoſe antient times, At fitſt, The 
Wd en LL bk. to theis Lords by altitary Services; and the Tenants of Secage Lands and Demeſne: in great 5 by wn Gar i 0 . 
viſions: Afterwards, the Revenue of the Crown was anſwered in Gold and Silver, and ſometime in Palfreys, Deftriers, Cbaſeurs, eng Jace G 5 
(that is, in Horſes, Dogs and Birds of Game) and the like. Sometime in both together. When a Man paid Money into the E. x wt => las , 4 
Theſaure liberavit ſo much; and the ſame Phraſe continueth to this Day. Theſe Payments were made ad Scalam and ad Fen: 4 ; * oy | 3 . . _ 
Numero by Tale. Ad Scalam was by paying Sixpence over and above each Pound or twenty Shillings, which at firſt was rhought oy 7 nt to 5 : 7 
the Weight. Ad Penſum was the Perſon's making good the Deficiencies of Weight, though it was more than SiX-pence fer 8 8 4 * But * { a 
Money might be deficient in Fineneſs as well as Weight, a third way of Payment was by Combuſtion, or melting down part of the Money ry Pad 5 * 
ducing it to Plate of due Fineneſs. When the Ferm was melted down, it was faid to be dealbated or blanch'd. As ſuppoſe a Ferm we wadre 'oungs 
was paid into the Exchequer, after the Combuſtion it was ſaid to be a hundred Pound Blank. Frequently the twentieth Part of one Sh ing was Acct pted 
in lieu of Combuſtion, to ſave Trouble and Charges. The Payment by Numero or Tale needs no Explanation. Payments, or at ex. 1 nam 5 
made by Marks, and Half-Marks; Ounces, and half Ounces of Gold: And in Pounds, Marks, Halt- Marke, Shillings, Pence, &c, ot _ c 
Mark of Gold — equal to a hundred and twenty Shilling of Silver. The Ounce of Gold was equivalent to fiſteen Shillings of Silver. - 6 our 2 
Silver by Tale as twenty Shillings; the Mark thirteen Shillings and Four-penee ; and the Shilling cenſiſted cf Twelve, pence ; and a Penny was the 
'enti o our Three-pence. : 1 ? 
* Hilton R, . 2 if, as is juſtly believed, all thoſe with the Full Face are to be aſcribed to * * : yon _ 
veral Authors place one de Full Face to this King, inſcribed PILLEM, REX. AN. a Crols, or Star, on cach fe the King's Head: 
verſe, a Croſs compoſed of double Lincs, as in the Figure here annexed. 
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3. NENRYT I. Sirnamed BRAU-GLERKE. 


fus as a great deliverance, though the preſent ad- 

vantage reaped by it, was not to continue long. 

The Norman yoke was not broken by the death 
of this Prince, ſince there {till remained two Sons of II- 
liam the Conqueror, of whom one was ſoon going to be 
their Sovereign. Indeed this might have been a favourable 
juncture, if they had deſigned to throw off this yoke, or 
the two former Kings had leſt it in their power to at- 
tempt it. But depreſſed as they were, and ſtript of their 
eſtates and all offices, ſuch a thought could ſcarce come 
into their minds. Their only courſe was to be guided by 
the proceedings of the Normans, who were maſters of the 
Kingdom. 1n all likelihood, theſe laſt were in great per- 
plexity on account of the two Brothers, who might both 
claim the Crown. Robert Duke of Normandy, by his 
Birth, ſcem'd to have an inconteſtable right, which was 
further ſtrengthen'd by his late Treaty with William Ru- 


T HE Engliſh conſidered the death of William Ru- 


fus, wherein it was agreed that the Survivor ſhould be 


heir to all their father's inheritance, Beſides, his mild and 
generous temper, which had gained him a ſtrong party 
in England, ſeemed to give him a great advantage over 
his Brother Henry, whoſe diſpoſition was unknown. But 
on the other hand, his ſlothfulneſs and negligence, of 
which he had given too many inſtances, form'd a diſad- 
vantageous prejudice againſt him. His very friends were 
backward to declare in his favour, fearing he was not rea- 
dy to proſecute his right. His departure from the Holy 
Land was known, but where he was at preſent none could 
tell. Nay, his ſriends were in pain about him. More- 
over, after his great expence in his voyage, it was reaſo- 
nable to preſume that, at his return, he would find him- 
ſelf deſtitute of all neceſſary means to diſpute the crown 
with his Brother. On the contrary, Henry had the ad- 
vantage of being born in England (1), whilſt his Father 
was on the throne, which went a great way with ſome 
people. Then, his pretenſions were ſtrengthened with 
his preſence, and poſitive promiſe both to the Normans 
and Engliſb (2) to abrogate all rigorous Laws made ſince 
the Conqueſt, to reſtore the government as in the time of 
the Saxon Kings, to aboliſh all unjuſt and arbitrary taxes, 
to reinſtate the Clergy in their privileges, to fill the va- 
cant benefices, and recall the baniſh'd Eccleſiaſticks. But 
all theſe promiſes would not perhaps have produced the 
eflect he expected, if his diligence and vigour at this junc- 
ture had not added weight to his reaſons. Immediately 


after the death of J/illiam he poſted to Yinchefter, where 


the Crown and Sceptre were kept with the royal treaſure, 
and would have taken poſſeſſion, but was ſtoutly oppoſed 
by Roger de Bretevil (3), one of Robert's adherents. This 
Lord alledged, they were bound by oath to acknowledge 
the Duke of Normandy for King, in caſe William died 
without heirs. That beſides, the Law of Nature gave 
Robert a right, which could not be juſtly diſputed, Du- 
ring this conteſt, ſeveral other Lords being come to Min- 
che/ter, there was quickly a great concourſe of people, 
flowing in from all parts to know what was tranſacting. 
If the choice of a King had ſolely depended upon the 
Lords, then at / inchſter, the Duke of Normandy's right 
would doubtleſs have been preſerved. But Henry gave 
them not time to take neceſſary meaſures to execute ſuch 
a deſign. As he obſerved the people were in his intereſt, 
he improved that advantage, and drawing his ſword, ſwore 
no Man ſhould take poſleſſion of the Crown. The diſ- 
pute ſtill growing warmer, the Lords that were preſent 
thought fit to retire into a private room, to conſult more 
calmly together what was to be done on this emergency. 
Whiltt they were debating, the people made the name of 


Henry reſound in their ears by their loud acclamations, 
and gave them reaſon to dread it would be extremely dan- 


11009, 


gerous to declare for Robert. So preferring their own Henry ; 


ſafety to juſtice and equity, they reſolved, (in order to pre- — 120 
ma 


vent a civil war which ſcem'd unavoidable, if they perſiſt- 
ed in aſſerting the rights of the Duke of Normandy,) to 
place Henry on the throne. This was enough to ſatiſ- 
95 the Prince that his right was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 

ithout ſtaying for the confirmation of the eſtates, he ſet 


out immediately for Londen, On the morrow after his 44 oe 


arrival, Maurice, Biſhop of that city (4), in conſequence — Ann, 
ms 


of this haſty and irregular election, put the crown on his 
head, adminiſtring to him the uſual oath. 


The ſhort ſpace between the death of William and Remart « 


Henry's coronation (5) is uſed as an argument by thoſe — Elechi. 


that maintain the right of electing the Kings was then 
confined to a few of the principal Lords. At leaſt, they 
infer from hence that the Commons were not concerned 
in the elections. Henry had it not in his power to ſeize 
the crown by mere force, Neither can it be ſaid to have 
fallen to him as next Heir, for his elder Brother was alive. 
He obtained it therefore only by election. This being 
granted, to ſay he was choſen by the nation repreſented, 
as at this day, by a Parliament, it ſhould be proved, ſuch 
a Parliament was then fitting. But that is impoſſible. 
Much leſs can it be ſaid, that in three days ſpace, the 
eſtates could be ſummoned and aſſembled. I his is a plau- 
ſible argument: But the truth is, nothing can be conclu- 
ded from it, becauſe there was yet no regulation made 
ſince the Conqueſt about the ſucceſſion of the crown (6). 


As Henry's pretended election interrupted the natural Henry re- 


order of the Succeſſion, it was to be feared, it would forms 


make dangerous impreſſions on the minds of the people. 


Abu ſet. 
Malmſb. 


It was therefore highly neceſſary he ſhould enter upon Bromęt. 


his reign in ſuch manner as might give his ſubjects room 
to hope well of his government. I he performance of his 
promiſes being the teſt that was to demonſtrate the ſince- 
rity of his intentions, he began his reign with that, in or- 
der to gain the people's affection. He ſet about, in the 
firſt place, reforming his court, where the King his Bro- 
ther had ſuffered many abuſes to creep in. 'T he courtiers, 
for the moſt part, ſure of impunity, were wont to tyran- 


nize over people in a ſhameful manner. Not content Hunting. 


with oppreſſing them by unjuſt and violent methods, and 
ſecretly attempting the chaſtity of the women, they pub- 
liekly gloried in it, inſtead of dreading a puniſhment. Lo 
cure theſe diſorders, Henry publiſhed a very ſevere edict 
againſt all offenders in general, but particularly againſt 
adulterers. As for thoſe that abuſed their power in op- 
prefling the people, he ordered them to be put to death 
without mercy, Some who were already notorious upon 
that account, were driven from court, and Ranu/ph Biſhop 
of Durham, the deteſted Miniſter of the late King, was 
thrown into priſon (7). 


If this firſt proceeding of the new King gave the Eng- Grams hi. 


lip a good opinion of his reign, what he added ſoon after Subje#: a 


was no leſs acceptable to them. To convince them of his 
real intent to perform what he had promiſed, he aboliſhed 
the Couvre-feu, which they could not but conſider as a 
conſtant badge | 
followed by another of much greater importance: I mean, 
a Charter, confirming divers privileges enjoyed under the 
Saxon Kings, and renouncing all thoſe unjuſt prerogatives 
uſurped by the two late Kings. By this Charter, Henry 
reſtored the Church to her antient liberties, and fr her 
from all thoſe oppreſſions ſhe had for ſome time Sen 
ſubject to, particularly during the vacant Sees and Abbies. 
He conſented that the Heirs of Earls and Barons upon 


(1) He was born at Selby in Yorkſhire in 1070, Sandford, p. 24. M. Paris ſays it was in 1068, p. 5 2 
(2) To the Clergy and Laity (populo wniverſe) which he aſſembled at London, M. Paris, 2 5. Zadmer, p. 55. S. Dunelm. p-. 255, Cc. Sax. Ann. 


(3) William de Bretevil, and not Roger. He was Son of William Fitz-o/berz Earl of Hereford, and had his Eſtate in Norv 


'audy, of which Britalium was 


the chief Seat, from whence he was firnamed William de Britelio, now Bretevil. 


(4) And Tamas Archbiſhop of York. R. de Diceto. p. 498. M. Paris, p. 46. P. Bleſenſis, p. 117. 
(5) Milliam died the ſecond, or, according to ſome, the firſt of Auguſt, and Henry was crowned the fifth. S. Dunelm. . 225. 
Prompt. p-. 997. The Perſon that aſſiſted Henry moſtly in getting the Crown was Henry de Bello Monte, 


ad, p. 235. 


M. Paris, p. 46. 
or Beaumont Earl of Warwick. Maimſb. p. 150. 


(6) This Diſpute whether the Commons had any ſhare in the electing of the Kings, ſeems to proceed from not conſidering that the Barons had all the 


Lands in their hands in thoſe days, and that there was no ſuch thing then as what we call Commons now, nor till ſome time after. 


Ses Note, p. 155» 


(7) This was done by the advice of the Great Council of the Kingdom. M. Paris, p-. 47. Sax. Ann, 


) vee page 171, Noe (1). 


2 


a death, 


Charter. 


of their ſervitude (8). This favour Was. S./ 
the Charter. 
M. Paris 
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death, ſhould not be obliged to redeem their eſtates, but from her, as abominable in the ſight of God. The deci. 1100, 
1100. 4 And at the ſame time re- 


lawful Relief (1). 
in to 1 like manner with their Vaſſals. 
He agreed that the Nobles might marry their Daughters 
without asking the King's conſent, provided it was not to 
the enemies of the State. He appointed the Mothers, or 
neareſt relations, guardians to Minors. He made a ſtan- 
dard for weights and meaſures throughout the kingdom, 
and ordained that Coiners ſhould be puniſhed with loſs of 
limbs. In fine, having granted a general pardon for all 
crimes committed before his coronation, and remitted all 
arrears and debts due to the crown, he added a very ma- 
terial article, which was no leſs ſatisfactory to the Nor- 
mans than Engliſh ; which was, the confirmation of the 
Laws of King Edward, that is, of the Laws in force du- 
ring the empire of the Saxon Kings, and entirely laid aſide 
or expreſly aboliſhed ſince the Conqueſt, he native 
Engliſh, could not but be extremely well pleaſed to ſer 
their antient Laws reſtored. And the Normans were no 
leſs gainers by it. Hitherto they held their eſtates at the 
will of the Conqueror, conſequently were liable to be dif- 
poſſeſſed at his pleaſure, But by this charter, which con- 
fined the royal authority within its antient bounds, they 
were ſettled in their poſſeſſions, and ſcreened from the vi- 
olence of arbitrary power. This charter being approved 
and ſigned by the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeveral co- 
pies were tranſcribed and depoſited in the principal Mona- 
ſteries to be conſulted upon occaſion (2). 
boſe re This beginning of government gave the people room to 
calcd, hope a happy continuance, ſince they already faw fo ad- 
vantagious alterations. But ſtill one thing was wanting 
to compleat their ſatisſaction, namely, the recalling of 
Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had gained their 
eſteem and afſection, by his vigorous oppoſition to the late 
King's oppreſſions. Henry, unwilling to refuſe them this 
pleaſure, writ a Letter to the Archbiſhop, who was ſtill 
at Lyons, to invite him to return to his Dzoceſe ; intima- 
ting withal, he deſigned to be guided by his directions, 
and entruſt him with the adminiſtration of affairs. An- 
ſelm, to whom this news gave wings, returned forthwith 
into England (3), to the great joy of the people. 


Imer. 
Ne King The arrival of this Prelate was no leſs agreeable to the were no leſs ſo to rely on his ſincerity, What they had T 
marries Mo- King. He had need of him in an affair which could experienced from the two late Kings, gave them but too ! | 
yy not be managed without his aſſiſtance. As his deſign was much reaſon to dread, that whatever the preſent King 7 
ken to attach the Engliſh to his intereſt, he believed nothing had hitherto done, was only to amuſe them and prevent 1 
was more capable to gain their affection, than his marry- their ſiding with his Brother. In this ſtate of uncertainty, | 
ing Matilda, Daughter to Malcolm King of Scotland by Anſelm's aſſiſtance was of great uſe to Henry in fixing the 
Margaret, Siſter to Edgar Atheling (4). Indeed this alli- Engliſh (11), who ſeemed to be wavering. The Arch- 
ance could not but be very grateful to the Nation, ſince it biſhop, who was indebted to the King, was very glad to 
would be the means of reſtoring the Saxen royal family to ſhow his gratitude on this occaſion. He aſſembled the 
the crown. principal Engliſh and Norman Lords, and fo poſitively aſ- 
Obfaclerts Henry had now demanded the Princeſs of King Edgar ſured them, the King would punctually perform all his 
2 en her Brother; but there occurred a great obſtacle to the promiſes, that they ſeemed very well ſatisfied. And yet, 
Liner, execution of this project. Matilda had been educated in no ſooner was it known that the Duke of Normandy was 
England in the Monaſtery at Wilton, where ſhe had put going to embark for England, but the greateſt part of 
on the veil. Indeed, to remove this difficulty, it was the Nobles declared for him, and part of the fleet (12) Sax. Ant. 
alledged ſhe had not taken the vow, and had been veiled followed their example. This deſection gave the Duke 
only to preſerve her chaſtity, ſuppoſed to be in danger in opportunity to land at Portſmouth (13), where he was re- 
the beginning of the Congugſt. But this reaſon did not ceived without oppoſition, He was not ignorant how the 
appear to the two Kings ſufficient to authoriſe any farther Engliſb ſtood affected. Such as came to him every day, 
proceedings, though they were both equally deſirous of aſſured him of the good wiſhes of their countrymen, 
the match, Every one knew, Matilda had put on the They made him hope, the King would quickly be deſer- 
b Paris veil, and, it was generally believed, had vowed chaſtity. ted by the whole Nation, who looked upon their oath 


Some even affirm, ſhe excepted againſt her marriage as 
unlawſul, and add, that, when preſſed at laſt with rea- 
ſons of State, ſhe yielded to the inftances of her Bro- 
ther and Lover, ſhe curſed the Line that was to ſpring 


ſion of this affair, which appeared fo difficult, being left to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he would not undertake it 
alone, but called in the aſſiſtance of a council which met at 
his palace at Lambeth, This aſſembly being entirely incli- Eadmer, 
ned to the King's fide, the arguments for Matilda's liber- * 5”* 
ty to marry, were ſo well managed, that the council de- 
clared the intended marriage to be good and lawful, Pur- 
ſuant to this declaration, it was ſhortly after ſolemnized 
to the general ſatisſaction of both kingdoms (5). 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting; Duke Robert was 1 17 
returned to Normandy (6), and had taken poſſeſſion of his Duke Rover: 
dominions without oppoſition, Though Normandy was © the 


Cros. 


mortgaged to the late King (7), Henry did not think fit Or. Visi. 


to diſpute it with his Brother, at a time when he was appre- Eadmer, 
henſive of being attacked himſelf upon the account of Eng- 

land. Duke Robert in his way home from the Holy-Land, Malmib, 
made ſome ſtay in Apulia, where he married a wife (8), V+ &*w*t- 
which delay helped his Brother to rob him of the crown. 

He was no ſooner arrived, but he openly ſhowed his re- 
ſentment at being ſupplanted, and a firm reſolution to at- 

tempt the recovery of what he had been deprived of in his 

abſence, The Biſhop of Durham, who, finding means M. Paris 
to eſcape out of priſon (9), was retired to Normandy, did 

not a little contribute to confirm him in that deſign. 
Moreover ſeveral Norman Lords, who had conſented to Malmi 
Henry's election by a ſort of compulſion, began to contrive 
how to place Robert on the throne (10), They had alrea- 
dy been tampering with ſome of the principal £ng/:/þ 
Lords, to draw them into their plot. As they knew him 
to be a mild and good-natured Prince, they promiſed them- 
ſelves much greater happineſs under his Government than 
under Henry's, who appeared to have more vigour and 
reſolution. Mean time, the rumour of Rolert's preparing 
to aſſert his rights, wrought variouily on the minds of 
the people. Some were for continuing firm to the King, 
and keeping the Oath they had taken to him. Others, 
on the contrary, though ſatisfied with the King's pro- 
ceedings, reſumed their former inclination for the Duke 
his Brother, ſo that Henry was under great perplexity. 
If he was loth to truſt to the fidelity of the Engliſb, they 


of allegiance as involuntary, Mean time, Henry took all 
the meaſures he thought requiſite to fruſtrate the de- 
ſigns of his Brother, by making uſe of Anſelm's credit, 
in whom the people ſeemed very much to confide. As 
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(1) When the King's Tenant in Capite died, his Lands were in the King's Hands till the Heir had done Homage and was of Age. When the Heir ſued 
to have his Eſtate out of the King's Hands, his obtaining it was called Livery, and the Profits received in the mean time by the King, were called Primer 
Seifin. Now, according to Sir Henry Spelman, redeeming Lands was a Compoſition with the King for Primer Seifin, Livery and Relief ; for the two firſt 
of which by Henry's Charter, the Heir was not to pay any thing for the future. Spelman's Feuds, &c. p. 30. c. 16. The Relief of an Earl, as ſet down 
in the Laws of the Conqueror, was, eight Horſes ſaddled and bridled ; four Helmets; four Coats of Mail; four Shields; four Spears; four Swords, four 
Chaſers, and one Palfrey bridled and ſaddled. That of a Baron half as much, with a Palfrey- That of a Vavaſcr to his Lord, his beſt Horſe, his Hel- 
met, Coat of Mail, Shield, Spear, Sword, or in lieu of theſc a hundred Shillings- That of the Countryman, his beſt Beaſt ; and of him that farme4 
his Lands, a Year's Rent. Theſe were afterwards turned into Money; and no doubt both Money and Arms were extorted in an arbitrary manner, as ap- 
pears by the Words of the Law, LL. Gul. c. 12, © 23, e. 24, c. 29. Robert de Beleſme Earl of Arundel and Shrewſpury, upon the death of his Brother 
Hugh de Montgomery, paid for the ſaid Earldom, asa Relief, three thouſand Pound Sterling, in the tenth of William Rufus. Ord. Vital. p. 708. 

(2) There were as many Copies as Counties, which were ſent to certain Abbies in each County: And yet there was ſcarce one to be found in the Reign 
of King Jobn, whoſe Magna Charta was founded upon it. There is a Copy at this Day in the Red Book of the Exchequer, And Matthew Paris (p. 55.) 
has given us a Tranſcript of that which was ſent into Herefordſbrre, which you may find tranſlated by Tyrre/, p. 114- B. III. Vol. IL. 

(3) Before Michaclmaſs, and landed at Dover, Ofch. 24. Eadmer, p. 55. Sax. Ann. 

(4) Brompeon lays, he did it by the Advice of his great Conndily p. 998+ See 8. Dunelm, p. 386. They were married, Nov. 11. Sax. Ann. alis. 

P- 156. 

(5) M. Paris his account of Matilda's being againft marrying and declaring herſelf a Nun, and curſing her Iſſue ſeems to be groundleſs. For Eadmer 
ſays, the privately applied to Anſelm, confeſling the had been veiled indeed, but againſt her Will, and had never worn her Veil unleſs in the Preſence of 
the Abbeſs Chriſtina her Aunt ; and alſo that the King her Father ſeeing it once on her Head, pull'd it off, and tore it, proteſting to Alan Earl of Bre- 
tag ve, he intended to marry her, and not to make her a Nun. Eadmer, p. 56. 

(6) In Auguſt, Huntingd. p. 378. Brompt. p. 998. 

(7) It was only for three Years. See above, p. 187. Note (5). : | 

(8) Sibilla Daughter to Geoffrey, and Siſter to William Earl of Converſana, a Prince of Italy, with whom he had a fine Fortufie. _—_ 5. 153. 

(9) By bribing his Keepers, M. Paris, p. 47. They brought him a Rope in a Pitcher of Water, by which he let himſelf down. Maimſb. p. 156. 

(10) The chief of thoſe that remained faithful to Henry, were Robert Firz-bamor, Richard de Redvers, Roger Biget, Robert Earl of Mellent, with his 
Brother Henry. Malmſb. p. 156. 

(11) The King and they ſeem to have entered into a Covenant. See Eadmer, p. 59- | 

(12) Which Henry had Atted out upon News of Rebert's Preparations. S. Demel. p. 226: Sax: Ann: Brompt. p. 998. 

(13) In Auguſt : He was convoyed thither by that part of Henry's Fleet which had revolted. From Portſmouth, Robert immediately matched towards 
Wincheſter, and encamped near that City. S. Dunelm. p. 226, Brompt. p. 998. 


ſoon 
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1101. ſoon as the army was ready to march, the Archbiſhop 
came and called the principal officers together, to whom 
he ſo ſenſibly repreſented the heinouſneſs of breaking their 
oath, that he confirmed them in their duty ; ſo that they 
unanimouſly promiſed to hazard their lives and fortunes 

Revert in defence of the King (1). Robert, who expected the 
, 2 contrary, plainly ſaw this change would prove very pre- 
his Brother, judicial to his affairs, He relied not on his own forces, 
t on the aſſiſtance of the Engliſb. In expectation that 
the majority would abandon the King and join him, he had 
proceeded ſo far as to threaten ſuch as perſiſted to ſupport 
the Uſurper, as he ſtiled his Brother, But when he found 
the bulk of the Nation declared for the King, and the 
army had juſt renewed their oath of allegiance, he percei- 
ved the execution of his deſign was impracticable. Thus, 
falling on a ſudden from all his hopes (2), he cloſed im- 
mediately with the propoſals of peace ſent him by the King. 
An accommodation appeared to him ſo much the more 
neceſſary, as he ſaw the moſt zealous for him at firſt, be- 
gan to waver, Matters ſtanding thus, and the two Bro- 
thers equally wiſhing to come to a treaty, the Lords of 
both parties met together to conſider of the means. It 
was eaſy to ſee, Robert did not expect to obtain by treaty 
a crown, which he could not acquire by arms. So, in 
conſideration that Zenry was already crowned, and born 
in the kingdom after his Father was on the throne, the 
reſult of the conference was, that he ſhould keep poſſeſſion 
Sax. Ann, Of the crown. He promiſed for his part (3) to reſign to 
Mat. Paris. Robert the Caſtles in Normandy garriſoned with Engliſb, 
and to pay him the yearly Sum of three thouſand Marks. 
It was ſtipulated alſo, that if one of the Brothers died 
without children, the other ſhould ſucceed him. This 
agreement being ſigned and ſworn to by twelve Lords of 
cach fide, the armies were disbanded (4). Robert ſtaid 
two full months (5) at the court of England, living in 

perfect union with his Brother. 


1102. This accommodation was very advantagious to the 
Ord. Vital. King in many reſpects. It not only ſecured him the 
Brady. crown which he was in ſome hazard of loſing, but render- 


ed him alſo more feared and eſteemed, when it was ſeen 
that by his prudence and ſteddineſs, he got clear of ſo dan- 
gerous an affair. However, he could not forget the peril 
Henry te- he had been in. As he was apprehenſive his enemies 
enges hu, might hereafter make freſh attempts to dethrone him, 
2 whenever an opportunity offered, he reſolved to prevent 
them, by ruining them one after another. It was no 
hard matter for him to make them feel, by turns, the ef- 
fects of his reſentment. Opportunities of being revenged 
are ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have the power in their 
hands, Soon after the treaty, he attacked, on divers pre- 
tences, Hugh de Grantmeſnil, Robert de Pentfract, and 
ſome others, who eaſily perceived, their greateſt crime 
conſiſted in their good-will to the Duke of Nermandy, 
He ata: He was particularly exaſperated with Robert de Beleſme 
Robert de (6), becauſe he had ſhown him the leaſt reſpect, and {till 
Beleime. continued to diſcover his deſite of exciting new troubles, 
This young Lord, Son to the late Earl of Hontgomery, 
publickly declared, Hemy was an Uſurper, and that it 
was diſhonourable for the Normans as well as the Engliſh, 
to ſuffer him to take the crown from his elder Brother. 
He was not fatisfied with talking thus indiſcrectly, but 
rendered himſelf formidable, by ſtoring and fortifying his 
Caſtles in Shropfhrre (7). The King, who had determi- 
ned his ruin, was glad, he gave him fo fair an opportuni- 
ty by theſe imprudent proceedings. To complete his de- 
ſtruction, ſpies were ſet upon him, who, feigning to come 
into his meaſures, obſerved all his ations, and took care 
to talk to him, before ſuborned witneſſes, of things that 
ſerved to render him criminal. When the King thought 
he had ſufficient evidence againſt him, he ordered him to 
be accuſed of five and forty articles, the leaſt of which 
Ne retires Was enough to condemn him. Beleſine being obliged to 
% Shrewtbu- appear in court, deſired time to prepare his anſwer ; which 
8 being granted, he took the opportunity to make his eſcape 
S. Dunelm, and retire to Shrewsbury, where he hoped to defend him- 
Sax. Ann, ſelf by the aſſiſtance of the Melſb, who eſpouſed his cauſe. 
When he took this reſolution, he relied on the aſſiſtance of 
ſeveral other Lords, who ſeemed to be entirely of his ſen- 


(1) Herry encamped with a very large Army, near Haſtings, about Midſummer. S. Dunelm. p. 226. Sax. Ann. 
(2) Eadmer ſays, he was afraid of being excommunicated by Ar;jeim, p. 49. 


(3) See the Conditions at length in the Sax. Ann. 


(4) Robert ſent part of his Army back into Normandy, and kept the reſt with him, which committed great Ravages whilſt they faid in England, S. 


Dunelm. p. 227. Sax, Ann, 
(5) Till Michaelmas. Sax. Ann. Hunt ingd. p. 378. 


(6) De Beleſme, or de Belliſmo Caſtello, a tair Caſtle in Perch : He was Son of Robert de Montgomery, and upon the Death of his Brother Hugb de Ment- 
gemery, the Earldom of Shrewſbury and Arundel came to him in the tenth of . Rufus. x 

(7) Thoſe of Shrewſbury and Bridgnorth, as alſo thoſe of Ti&bill in Yorkſhire, and Arundel in Suſſex. Ord. Vital. F 

(8) The King went firſt and beſieged Arundel Caſtle in Suſſex, which (being blocked up by ſeveral Forts about it) ſurrendered with the Earl's Leave. 
From hence the King marched to Bridgnorth, and ſpent three Weeks before it, and at laft took the Caſtle by bribing the Welſh. Aiter this the King de- 
manded Shrexeſbury of Rebert de Newil and Ulger de enables, (placed there as Governors by the Earl) and threaten'd, if it were not delivered up in I 
Days, he would hang all he ſhould take therein. Upon which they treated with the King, and the Keys of the Caſtle were ſent to him, by Raiph 
Abbot of Seys, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Ord. Vital. p. $06, &c. 

(9) This Earl had a vaſt Eftate in Nermandy, His Brothers were Arnulph and Roger of Poicteu. 

ſio) This Matter ſeems to have been debated in a Great Council of the Nation. See Eadmer, p. 62, 65, 66, 69. : : 1 

(11) Rabin, who calls theſe Agents, Ambaſſadors, has named them wrong, following ſome medern Hiſtorians z and therefore the Names are here in 


ſerted as they ſtand in Eadmer, p. 63, 
4 


timents. But whether he was deceived, or not deemed a 
fit perſon to be head of ſuch an enterprize, he found him. 
ſelf abandoned by all, and thereby ſaw, though too late 
the vanity of his projects. The King proclaiming kim a 
tray tor, marched againſt him with ſo ſuperior a force, that 
in few days he became maſter of Shrewsbury, where the re- 
bel did not dare to expect him (8). After which, he took all 
his other caſtles, and compelled him to relinquiſh whatever 
was held by the Earl his Father in England, and retire to Il. Peet fre 
Normandy, where he carried his ill temper. Henry confiſ. Normargy, 
cated all his Lands, and involved his Brothers in the fame = 
puniſhment, notwithſtanding their innocency, ſo deſirous ted, s 


1102, 


, 0 Huntingd, 
Hiſtorian remarks, that, although Anſelm's good intentions M. Pats, 


were generally applauded, it was thought to be a thing of 
dangerous conſequence, to compel the Prieſts to a conti- 
nency, of which many of them were not capable; and 
adds, it was juſtly ſeared, this rigour would occaſion their 
committing uncleanneſs of a more criminal nature than 
the prohibited marriage. 

Anſelm ſeeing his firſt project ſucceed, undertook the 
execution of the ſecond, and would have proceeded to ex- 
communicate the Biſhops inveſted by the King. But here 
the caſe was quite altered. The King was too much con- 
cerned, not to oppoſe to the utmoſt of his power the abo- 
liſhing a prerogative his predeceſſors had quictly enjoyed. 

But how vigorouſly ſoever he exerted himſelf, he could 

not prevent ſome Biſhops who had received their inveſti- 

tures from him, from reſigning their Biſhopricks out of 

fear of excommunication. On the other hand, 4;/elm re- 

fuſed to conſecrate ſuch as were nominated to their Sees by 

the King, unleſs he would give up the right of inveſti- * 
ture. This new claim, which the Archbiſhop, finding 
himſelf ſupported by the Court of Rome, very boldly aſ- 
ſerted, occaſioned a many years quarrel between him and 

the King. As Henry would not depart from his preroga- , . 
tive, Anſelm pretended he could not ſubmit without be- — 90 
tray ing the cauſe of God. All hopes of accommodation Pope. | 
being taken away by the obſtinacy of both parties (10), N. Part. 
the Archbiſhop reſolved to carry his complaints to P 
chal IT, who was then Pope. In all appearance, it was by 
his orders that he imbarked in this enterprize. He was 
attended in his Journey by the Prelates that had reſigned 
their Biſhopricks, and upon his arrival at Rome, inſtantly 
demanded of the Pope that he would be pleaſed to reſtore 
them by his authority: Then, ſays an Hiſtorian, the Holz xl. Paris 
See, whoſe clemency is open to all the world, provided care be 
taken to prepare it beforehand by a certain dazzling Metal, 
reſtored the Biſhops, and ſent them back to their reſpecliue 
Churches. The King being informed that Anſelm was 
gone to Rome, ſent alſo three agents to plead his cauſe, 
namely, Gerard Archbiſhop elect of York, Herbert Biſhop 
of Thetford, and Robert Biſhop of Che/ter, with William de 
IVarelwaſt, an Eccleſiaſtick of great- learning, to afſiſt 
them with his advice (11). Though theſe agents main- 
tained the King's cauſe with a great zeal and reſolution, 
Paſchal would abate nothing of his pretenſions. 'T he aſ- 
fair was carried ſo far, that the King was going to be ex- 
communicated. On the other hand, the Archbiſhop was 
deprived of his temporalities, during his abſence from the 
kingdom. At length, after many conteſts for near three 
years together, the King and Pope happening to be in 
ſuch circumſtances, as made them equally wiſh to ſce an 


ond 
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Quarrel; the Pope permitted the Biſhops to do 
ohh King, and Henry gave up the Right of In- 
veſtiture, Thus ended this Affair, which I have but juſt 
mentioned here, intending to treat more fully of it in an- 

ce. 
2 the 5 1 Conteſt with the Court of Rome 
1104. gave him a great deal of 'T rouble whilſt it laſted, it did 
Robert vin not hinder him from minding his other Aﬀairs. Robert 
% nis Brother, who was then in England (1), found by Ex- 
ns rience how attentive this Monarch was to Whatever 
wan. might turn to his Advantage. The Reaſon of the Duke 
of Normandy's Viſit was to preſs the Payment of his Pen- 
But Henry knowing his Brother's mild and generous 
"jm. Temper, careſſed him in ſuch manner, and gave him fo 
good Words, that he inſenſibly drew him in to deſiſt from 
his Demands (2). This unſeaſonable Generoſity coſt the 
imprudent Duke very dear, ſince it proved in the end the 
occaſion of his Ruin, His eaſy and liberal Temper had 
always ſpoiled his Deſigns. We have already ſeen, in the 
beginning of the Reign of William Rufus, how ill he 
conſumed the Money lent him by Henry, inſtead of em- 
ploying it in keeping up his Party in England; by which 
indiſcreet Management he loſt the Crown for that 'T ime. 
Afterwards, he borrowed ten thouſand Marks of King 
William for his Voyage to the Holy-Land. This Sum not 
/ ſufficing to defray the great Expence he was at, he con- 
tracted ſo many Debts during the Voyage, and fince his 
Return, that he was forced to mortgage almoſt” all his 
Demeſns. He had nothing left but the City of Roan, which 
he would have alſo mortgaged, if the Burghers would bave 
en given their conſent. His wants, which daily increaſed, 
2 ' ſoon made him ſenſible of his overſight in not inſiſting 
en ebe upon the Penſion, he might juſtly demand of his Bro- 
ther He complained, his eaſy Nature was abuſed, and 
adding to his Complaints ſome imprudent Menaces, . * 
Henry a Pretence yu to act againſt him. The King 
did not want much ſolliciting to break entirely with his 
Brother. Ever ſince he found himſelf in peaceable poſleſ- 
fion of England, he began to caſt a greedy Eye on Ner- 
mandy, and was extremely defirous of annexing it to his 
Crown. Robert's ill Conduct firengthened his hopes of 
being one day Maſter of that Dukedom. And as he 
waited only for a favourable Opportunity to execute this 
Deſign, he did not fail to embrace the firſt that offer- 

ed 


103. 


tet up his ſion. 


W. Gcmit. 


It has been related, that Robert de Belzeſme, after the 
Loſs of his Eftates in England, retired into Normandy, 
He was no ſooner arrived there, but he endeavoured to be 
revenged on the King, by fiercely falling upon ſuch of 
his Subjects as had lands in that Country (3), under a 
Pretence of making himſelf amends for what the King 
had taken from him in England. The Duke's Indolence, 
who neglected to oppoſe theſe Outrages at firſt, rendered 
this Lord the more fierce and preſumptuous. He com- 
mitted ſo many Violences, that Complaints were brought 
againſt him from every Quarter. At length Robert, 
Degen te TOuzEd by the People's Murmurs, reſolved to chaſtiſe him, 
bl, and and levied an Army to put a ſtop to theſe Diſorders z but 
8 had the Misfortune to be defeated (4). The Rebel, ex- 

alted with this Succeſs, carried his Boldneſs and Ambi- 
tion ſtill farther, formed a Project of becoming Maſter of 

11 n pin the whole Dukedom, Whilſt he was purſuing his De- 
by the Ear ſign, he ſaw himſelf ſtrengthened with the Afhftance of 
Ming?” another male-content Lord: Namely, William Earl of 
Mortagne, Son of Duke Robert, the eldeſt of Milliam the 
Conguerer's Half-Brothers. This Lord not being ſatisfied 

with the Earldom of Cornwall, pretended, the King ought 

to give him alſo the Earldom of Kent, which his Uncle 

the Biſhop of Bayeux had enjoyed. But meeting with 

an unexpected Denial, he fell into fo great a Fury with 

the King, as even to threaten him. His inſolent Behavi- 

our cauſed the King to diſpoſſeſs him of the Earldom of 
Cornwall, as a Puniſhment for his Raſhneſs. W hereupon 

nale Ne retired, in great diſcontent, into Normandy. As ſoon 
Peace with as he arrived, he joined Robert de Beleſme, and ſtrengthen- 


Beleſme 
raiſes Trou- 
bla in Not- 
mandy, 
Ord. Vital. 


— viel. ed his Party in ſuch a manner, that the Duke was obliged 

p. $12, to conclude a Peace with them on Terms very diſhonour- 
able to a Sovereign Prince (5). 

05, This Peace, inſtead of reſtoring T ranquillity to the 

Lee de. Country, ſerved only to increaſe the Inſolence of the two 


mans a 


5 K „ Earls; who contemned the Duke's Orders, continued 
Englang.* 7 daily to commit Ravages inſupportable to the Nobles and 
2 People. At length, ſome of the chief Men of the Coun- 


{ He came over in the Year 1103. Sax. Ann, 


2) It was the Queen that prevailed upon him to deſiſt from it. See V. Gemiticen, p. 675. 
3) He burnt — — Churches, with the People that had fled to them for inafety ; and the Abbey of 9 wk 
(4) At Hieſmes, After which Robert de Beleſme took the Fortreſs of Hieſmes and Cantal Caſtle, 


bouring Territories ſubmitted to him. Ord. Vitalis. 


(5) He granted R. de Beleſme his Father's Honours and Eſtates, the Biſhoprick of Seex, the Foreſt of Golfer, 


N'K Y 1. 


try finding themſelves thus oppreſſed by theſe two Ty- 
rants, without any hopes of Protection from the Duke, 
reſolved to apply to the m_ of England for Relief, Their 
Suit was very welcome to Henry, who only wanted a Pre- 
tence to interpoſe in the Affairs of Normandy, in order to 
have an Opportunity of ſeizing the Dutchy. But as this Henry feel, 
Deſign was in itſelf very odious, he endeavoured to give it © Ver. 
a Colour of Juſtice, by pretending to act upon quite an- 13 Fa 
other Motive. To this Purpoſe, he writ a Letter to his tate Nor- 
Brother (6), repreſenting to him, that his Conduct gave er 
the Normans juſt Cauſe of Complaint, fince he protected 
Perſons who ought to be deemed Enemies to the Publick : 
That the Peace he had made with them, leaving the 
Country expoſed to their Ravages, his Subjects could no 
longer conſider as their Sovereign, a Prince from whom 
they could expect no Protection: That he entreated him 
therefore to redreſs the Grievances complained of by the 
Normans, or not think it ſtrange, that upon his Neglect, 
he ſhould himſelf eſpouſe the Cauſe of thoſe that applied 
to him. To theſe Remonſtrances, he added Complaints 
of certain Injuries, which he pretended to have ſuffered 
himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy Satisſaction. He would 
doubtleſs have taken it very ill, if the Duke had thus 
meddled with his Affairs. But ſuch is the unreaſonable- 
neſs of moſt Men, that they practiſe without fcruple what 
they condemn in others, and fancy, the World is ſo blind 
as not to ſee the Injuſtice of their Actions, becauſe they 
are artfully covered with the Cloak of Charity. 

Whilſt Henry feigned to have no other Deſign but Henry &vics 
ta relieve the diſtreſſed Normans, he himſelf oppreſſed his ©" 47 i 
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own Subjects, by an exorbitant Tax. He pretended to = 1 Vital 
be forced to go and wage War with the two Tyrants of Exdmer. 


Normandy ; a War, wherein the Engliſh however wete 

wholly unconcerned. Notwithſtanding all his Promiſes 

to the People, this Tax was levied with all imaginable 
Rigour, even to the impriſoning and plaguing various ways 

ſuch as refuſed, or had not wherewithal, to pay it. As and poſ 
ſoon as his Preparations were finiſhed, he paſſed into over into 
Nermandy with a numerous Army (7), carrying with him a7 ao gs 
large Sums of Money, with which he bribed the Nobles wales great 
and Governours of the Caſtles, He could the better do P.. 
this, as Robert was not in condition to croſs his Deſigns, 

or ſecure the Allegiance of his Subjects by the ſame Me- 

thod. The preſent poſture of Aﬀairs favouring the King 

more than at any other time, he ſeized upon Caen and 

ſome other Cities (8). The Duke of Bretagne and the 

Earl of Anjou, even permitted him to garriſon ſome of 

their Frontier-Towns, for fear of drawing upon them- 

ſelves the burden of the War, deſigned againſt Robert. 

On the other hand, they that had invited him to their 
Aſſiſtance, plainly foreſecing, if the Quarrel was made up, 

it muſt be to their Prejudice, never ceaſed exhorting him to 

puſh his Conqueſts, and make himſelf Maſter of all Nor- 

mandy. They repreſented to him, it was the only way 

to eaſe them of the Oppreſſions they lay under, ſince they 

could expect no Aſſiſtance from their Sovereign. The Ord. Vital, 
Biſhop of Szez, ſworn Enemy of the two Earls, who had t 8135. 
turned him out of his Dioceſe, blew up the Flame to the 

utmoſt of his Power, and loſt no Opportunity to excite 

Henry to purſue his Undertaking. One day, as he was 

with him in the Church of Carenton, he cauſed him to 

obſerve how full the Church was of Goods, brought thi- 

ther by the People, to ſecure them from the plundering 
Tyrants. This afforded him a Petence to make a long 

Speech repreſenting to the King, that the Riſe of all 

their Miſeries was owing to the Careleſlneſs or Connivance 

of the Duke; adding, that the Country would never be 
reſtored to its former Tranquillity, till they had another 


Maſter. In fine, he conjured the King to take upon him 


the Government, and free the Normans, the antient Sub- 
jects of his Family, from the wretched State they were 
reduced to. Henry, who only wanted a Cloak for his In- 
juſtice, liſtened very attentively to this Speech ; and pre- 
tending to be touched with Compaſſion for the Normans, 
promiſed to exert his utmoſt to procure the Relief they Malmit» 
expected at his Hands. However, he expreſſed an ex- 
treme Concern that he was forced to deprive his Brother 
of his Dominions, who by his Incapacity was running 
headlong into Deſtruction. Purſuant to this Reſolution, 
which he pretended to take purely out of Neceflity, and 
in Compliance to the Intreaties of the Normans, he con- 
tinued the War. Robert made but a weak Defence ; for, 
not ſuſpecting the King's Deſigns, he had no time to pre- 


Molmſb. p. 156. Knighton, p. 2376. 
nt Go Ord. Fital, | 
and many other Garriſons round about: and the neigh- 


&c. 0rd, Vitalis. 


(6) He paſſed himſelf into Normandy,. with a great Fleet, and viſited Damfront, and other Towns ſubject to him; after wbich he had an Interview with 


his Brother, and reproved him for making a Peace with Robert de Bel 


Orad. Vitalis. 


(7) In Lent, Sax, Ann. 


(8) He firſt took Bayeux, and burnt it almoſt to the Ground ; at which the Inhabitants of other Places, particularly thoſe of Caen, were fo frightened 
that when Henry — againſt them, they yielded to him, and expelled their Governor : for which good Service he beſtywed on four of the chief Citizens 
of Coen the Maaor of Dallington in Suſſex, worth cighty Pounds per A Rent. Ord, Vitalis. | 
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1106. 
Robert jues 
for Peace, 
M. Paris. 
Ord. Vital. 
Sax. Arn. 


Fl. Wig. 


but car t- 
4. ifs 


Malmſh. 
M. Paris. 


M. Parts. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


pare. Wherefore, Henry, having put his Affairs upon ſo 
ood a foot, in his firſt Campaign, returned to Eng- 
and (1) with intent to raiſe, during the Winter, the Mo- 

ney and Forces, he wanted to finiſh the Work, fo happily 
gun. 

"The Duke of Normandy was then in a very deplorable 
Condition. He perceived at length, his Ruin was deter- 
mined, but knew not how to prevent it. In this Per- 
plexity. he reſolved to repair to the King his Brother; 
and try to move him by his Submiſſions. As he was 
himſelf of a kind and generous Diſpoſition, he could not 
believe but the King was ſo too. Poſſeſſed with this 
Notion, he came to England (2), and ſued for Peace, in 
a manner ſuitable to his Condition, but unbecoming the 
Son of IVilliam the Conqueror, Henry, who was not of ſo 
caly a Nature, was deaf to all his Intreaties. He be- 
thought himſelf of improving the preſent Juncture, to be- 
come Maſter of Normandy. Accordingly, nothing could 
bring him to an Accommodation, which would have very 
much leſſened his Pretenſions. For this reaſon, he ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to enter into any Negotiation, and 
thought he dealt very kindly by his Brother, in permit- 
ting him to return. Robert deſpairing to prevail, departed, 
full of Rage and Vexation ; and uttering great Threats, 
which Henry little regarded. An Hiſtorian aſſures us 
bowever, the King felt ſome Remorſe for the Injury he 
was doing his Brother, who had never given him any 
juſt Caufe of Complaint, and from whom he had already 
taken a Crown. But if he had any ſuch Reflections, 
they were very ſhort-lived (3). The only Effect they 
produced, was to inſpire him with a Dread, that his Bro- 
ther's Wrongs would move the Compaſſion of the En- 
gliſh, and revive the Affection they had formerly ſhewn 
tor that Prince. This Thought giving him ſome Un- 
eaſineſs, he judged it neceſſary to prepoſleſs his Subjects 
in his favour, by renewing his Promiſes, To this end, 
he convened the Great Council or Parliament (4), and 
endeavoured, in a ſtudied Speech, to demonſtrate the 
Juſtice of his Undertaking. He repre'ented to them, 
That Robert's refufal of the Kingdom of Jeruſalem 
% had drawn down on his Head the Vengeance of God; 


by whom, ever fince that Time, he had been viſibly 


« forſaken, as a Prince unworthy of his Care, after de- 
<< ſpiſing ſo great a Favour (5). He aggravated the Op- 
<< prefſions, the Normans groaned under, and ſtrove to 
* make the Exgliſb believe, it was incumbent on them 
% to take in hand the Defence of a miterable People. 
« He deſired the Lords to conſider his own peaceable 
« Temper, and how patiently he had taken his Bro- 
<< ther's Menaces, to which he had made no other re- 
cc turn but brotherly and gentle Admonitions. He en- 
c larged upon the Duke's ill Qualities. He diſplayed his 
* exceſſive Profuſeneſs, which made him a continual 
„ Burden to all the World, Moreover, he accuſed him 
of extreme Arrogance, and of ſhewing on all Occa- 
« fjons an utter Contempt for the Englyhb Nation. He 
& aſſured them, for his Part, he {till perſiſted in his Re- 
<« ſolution to govern by juſt Laws, of which the Char- 
<< ter, he had granted, was an undeniable Argument, 
„In fine, he added, provided he was ſure of the Hearts 
« and Affection of the Exgliſb, he valued not any thing, 
e his Enemies could do againſt him.” This Speech had 


The Enzlih the Effect he expected. All the Lords thinking themſelves 


prem!): fs 
ſerve the 


King againſt 


bis Bradtber, 


Remark on 
the King's 


Specch, 


honoured by the Confidence he placed in them, and flat- 
tering themſelves, that he would perform his Promiſes, 
unammouſly declared they would live and die in his Ser- 
vice. 

What Colour ſoever the King might give his Ambition, 
it was caſy to diſcover the weakneſs of the Reaſons, al- 
ledged in Vindication of his Undertaking. The Truth is, 
thete Reaſons were not ſo much as plauſible. The pre- 
tended Refufal of the Crown of Feruſalem had no better 
Foundation than an uncertain Rumour ſpread in England, 
which, in all likelihood, was falſe, for the beſt Hiſto- 
rians make no mention of this Fact (6). But {uppoling 
the Thing had been as true, as it was doubtful, Nobert 
poſſibly might have refuſed the Crown, out of Modeſty, 
as well as from a Principle of Pride or Irreligion. But 


(4) In Autumn. Sax, Ann. 


(2) Before Lent, to H 


be this as it will, Henry could have no Right from the 

to deprive him of his Domlnions, Tt was Suan therefore 
the fole Motive that ingaged the Englib Lords to afſure 
him of their Affiſtance, was his ſolemn Promiſe to ſee his 


8 obſerved, which had been hitherto very much neg- 


Vol. J. 


tick, 


| Henry made uſe of the Declaration of the Englihh in hi 
favour, to obtain a grant of freſh Supplies, 7 A 4 28 


Which he made a conſiderable Addition to his Tr 


As ſoon as the Seaſon permitted (7), be croſſed the 
wich a numerous 


the Siege of Tinchebray, where the Earl of Mortagne 
who had ſided with the Duke, had thrown in a ſtrong 
Reinforcement. As this Place was of great Strength, and 
well provided with Neceſſaries, it held out long enough 
for Robert to come to its Relief, Ever ſinde the Duke 
parted from the Hh his Brother without . being able to 
prevail with him, he had joined with the Earl of Mor- 
tagne, and Robert de Belgie, who had led all their Forces 
to his Aſſiſtance. The King of France had alſo ſent him 
ſome Troops, and ſeveral Nermen Lords (g) came to him 
with conſiderable Bodies, as ſoon as they perceived, Henry 
was not acting for them, but for himſelf. All theſe Suc- 
cours enabling the Duke to give his Brother Battle, he 
marched tawards him with. that Reſolution. The two 
Armies were almoſt equal in Number. Rabert had more 
Foot, but not ſo many Horſe as the King. So, each 
Side might flatter themſelves with hopes of Succeſs, 


Normand-. 
* Sax, Ant, 
leet (8), in order t lete the . 5 

order to complete « Wiger, 
Conqueſt of Normandy, He opened the Camper n with 6 


em, 


However, the Battle, which was ſought under the Walls Batth of 
of T inchebray, did not laſt long, The Norman Horſe Tinchbr.y, 
being put in Diſorder at the firſt Onſet, and the Foot not 5%. Ro- 


being able to maintain the Fight without their Aid, the 
whole Army was entirely routed, and the Engliſh had no- 
thing to do but to kill or take Priſoners. The Duke of 
Normandy perceiving there was no poſlibility of rallying 
his T roops, and reſolving not to turn his Back, choſe ra- 
ther to be taken than ſhew the leaſt Signs of Cowardiſe. 
Edgar Atheling, the Earl of Mertagne (10), four hundred 
Knights, and ten thouſand Soldiers had the fame Fate. 


bert 1s rain 


Priſoner, 


As the Battle of Ha/iings made the Normans Maſters of Malmh. 


England, fo this, which was fought ſorty Years after, 
put the Exgliſb in poſſeſſion of Normandy. Prince Edgar, 
who had ſo often been the Sport of Fortune, was imme- 
diately releaſed, and went and paſſed the reſidue of his Days 
in England, where he died of extreme old Age. The 
Duke of Normandy, and Earl of Mortagne, were not fo 


Sax. Ann, 


favourably treated. The Earl was ſhut up in the Tower and fur us 
of Londen, and the Duke in Cardiffe-Co/tle in Wales, i Cariifie 
where he remained a Priſoner to his Death, which hap- _ 

pened not till twenty ſix Years after. Some ſay, this un- XI. Paris 


fortunate Prince attempting to make an Eſcape, Henry or- 
dered his Sight to be taken away by applying a burning-hot 
Braſs Baſon to his Eyes (11). But the Silence of the beſt 
Hiſtorians render this Fact ſomething improbable. I do not 
pretend to excuſe the Hard- heartedneſs of the King, who 
ought to have called to Mind Robert's Generoſity to him, 
during the Siege of Mount St. Michael, though, bs had 
forgot he was his Brother. In vain does an Hi 

deavour to juſtify him, by obſerving Robert never loved 
him during their 2 ears, and had done him many 
Injuries. Such a Reaſon will ſcarce ſerve the Purpoſe, for 
which it is alledged by that Auther. 


orian en- Malmſb. 


The Victory of Tinchebray having acquired the King mwency l- 
the Poſſeſſion of all Narmandy, he returned in Triumph to comes Moſtr 


England (12). Upon his Arrival, his firſt Care was to 
make ſome Regulations for his Court, where ſeveral Abuſes 
had long ſince crept in which called for Reformation, 
In the former Reign, when the King took a Progreſs, 
thoſe who followed the Court, committed all manner of 
Outrages in the Places where they lodged. They ſhame- 
fully extorted what they pleaſed from their Hoſts, and at- 
tempted Chaſtity of the Women, without any Re- 
ſtraint (13). Coyners of falſe Money were grown very 
numerous and bare-faced, being ſecure of the Protection 
of the Great, who ſet them at work in their Houſes, 
where no Body dared to ſearch for them. Theſe Diſorders 
not ceaſing upon the King's Edict in the Beginning of his 


„ho was then at Northampton. Sax, Ann 


(3) The Pope __ to diſperſe them, ſatisfying him that it would not be a civil War, but a very great Advantage to the Country. See Mang. p. 157. 


(4) At London, Paris. 


(s) Hence it is plain, it was believed in England that Robert had refuſed the Crown of Jeruſalem ; otherwiſe Henry dould hot have urged it again® 
b.s 


rother. Rapin. 


(6) It is mentioned by no Author older than Henry of Huntingdon, conſequently, tis only to be looked upon as a commen Tradition, 


(7) Before Auguſt, Sax, Ann, S. Dune/m, p- 229+ 


3) And the principal Nobility of the Kingdom, Flor, Wore, Ord, Vitali, | 
8 Particularly Rebert de Stuteville, and William de Ferrars, King Henry had on his fide #illiam Earl of Turnau, Robert Earl of AMellant, vin. 


Terl of Warren, Earl of Maine, &c, 0:4, Vitals, 


(10) And of Nerman Barons, William Criſpin, William de Ferrars, Rebert de Stateville, Senior, E admer, p. 90. 
(11) Hence tbe [talian Word, Abacinare, toblnd, Manage, Orig, de la Lan, Ital,  Rapin. 


(12) In Leut, 1107, Sax, Ann, 


(13) In the King's Progreſs, his Attendants plundered every t 


that came in their way, ſo that the Country was laid waſte where the King travelled, 


| Fox which cauſe, People, when they knew of the King's coming, left their Houles, carrying away what Proviſions they could, and ſhelteting themſelves 


in the Woods and By-places. The King ordered, that whoever ſpoiled any Goods of rhoſe 


* 


have their Eyes put out, or their Hands or Feet cut off, Eadmer, 


catertained them, or abuſed their Perſons, ſhould, if proved, 
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Reign, be publiſhed a ſecond with ſtill greater Penalties. 
Severity was neceſſary to check the Licenſe that was intro- 
duced into the Kingdom, by the Connivance that Offences 
of this Nature had hitherto met with (1). 

Before the War in Normandy, Henry had poſitively aſ- 
ſured his Subjects he would 8 according to Equity, 
and maintain them in their Privileges. But Proſperity 
made him forget his Promiſes. Immediately after his Re- 
turn, he was obſerved to be grown more haughty, and leſs 
popular than before. He treated the Nobles with an in- 
tolerable Arrogance, even to the uſing, when ſpeaking to 
them, very abuſive Language. Beſides, he little regarded 
his own Charter, nor corrected any Abuſes that turned to 
his Profit. Anſelm was the only Perſon he ſhewed any 
Value for. he Trouble that Prelate had given him, 
made him look upon all Occaſions of quarrelling with him 
as ſo many dangerous Quick-ſands, which he was reſolved 
to avoid. But his Precautions ferved only to render Anſelm 
more haughty and imperious than before the Conteſt. 
The Archbiſhop perceiving the King, for fear of being in- 

ged in freſh Diſputes, refrained from meddling with Ec- 
Cleſiaſtical Affairs, took the Opportunity to proſecute, with 
the utmoſt Rigour, the Prieſts who obſtinately "perſiſted 
in keeping their Wives, His Diſgrace and long Abſence 
made them hope, they ſhould at length be freed from his 
Perſecutions, But he quickly let them fee, that, when once 
he began a thing, he never left it unfiniſhed. Some time 
after his Return, he called a Synod (2), where, at his In- 
ſtance, ſevere Penalties were decreed againſt all Clergy- 
men, who lived in the State of Matrimony. There were 
even ſome that were deprived of their Livings. But ſo far 
was this Rigour from having any good Effect, that. it only 
proved the occaſion of the Clergy's committing real Crimes, 
in order to avoid the pretended Exceſs they were ingaged 
in before. 

The King did not much concern himſelf in this Regu- 
lation of the Synod. It was indifferent to him, whether 
the Clergy married or lived fingle. And therefore he left 
the Archbiſhop to act as he pleaſed, without interpoſing in 
an Affair that concerned him not. He was going to have 
another upon his Hands more worthy his Regard. Lewis 
the Groſs, King of France, who had juſt ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther Philip, looked upon Henry, ſince his Acquiſition of 
Normandy, as a very formidable Neighbour, was ſeeking 
means to humble his overgrown Power ( 3). Lo execute 
this Project, he deſigned to make uſe of Milliam ſirnamed 
Crito, Son of Kobert, a young Prince of great Hopes, but 
under Age. How careful ſoever he was to conceal his De- 
ſigns, Henry had Notice of them, and paſſed ſuddenly into 
jd 3 where he ordered his Nephew to be taken into 
Cuſtody (4), to prevent any Inſurrection upon his ac- 
count. Lewis, by this Proceeding, perceiving his Deſign 
had taken Air, deferred the Execution of it to a better 
Opportunity. Mean time, the young Prince having 
made his Eſcape, by means of his Tutor, was carried to 
Paris, and other Courts, where he in vain ſollicited for 
Aſſiſtance to recover the Duke his Father's Dominions. 
The neighbouring Princes ſtood too much in Awe of Henry 
to ingage in. ſuch an Undertaking, © As for the Normans, 
though many of them were well inclined to the Son of their 
Sovereign, and ſeyeral even contributed privately towards 
his Maintainance, they durſt however nat openly declare in 
his Favour. | 

Henry having ſpent the Winter and part of the Summer 
in Normandy, returned to England 5) where ſoon aſter 
Ambaſſadors came to him from the Emperor Henry IV, 
to demand his Daughter Matilda in Marriage. He very 
joy fully received the Propoſal, and as ſoon as the Articles 
were agreed upon, the Wedding was celebrated by. Proxy. 
But as the Princeſs was very young, ſhe continued in Eng- 
land till the Year following, when ſhe was ſent to the 
Emperor her Spouſe with a magnificent Retinue, and a 


very confiderable Sum for her Portion. | 
The Neceſſity of paying bis Daughter's Marriage-Por- 
tion furniſhed the King with a Pretence to lay a Tax of 


(x) Coo 
ceeded by Alexander. Sax. Ann. 
fz) Or rather a Great Council, at London, See Eadmer, p. 94, 9 


3 HENRY I. 


calculate it, that it was equal to 824,850 J. of our preſent 
Money. The Cuſtom of raiſing Money for the Marriage 
of the King's eldeſt Daughter was introduced by this Prince, 
and very duly practiſed by his Succeſſors, who found it too 
benehcial to ſuffer it to be loſt (6). Hence may be ſeen 
how prejudicial to a free People ſuch Innovations are, that 
become as a Law by one ſingle Precedent, 

Before the Marriage was ſolemnized, Death took out of 
the World Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury (7), a learned 
Prelate of that Age, but haughty and bigotted to the laſt 
Degree. Lis very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his Zeal for 
the Court of Rome, his Firmneſs in the Affair of Inve/ti- 
tures, and his conſtant Endeavours, to eſtabliſh the Celibacy 
of the Clergy in England, entitled him to a Place in the 
Calendar. As ſoon as An/e/m was laid in his Grave, the 
King ſeized the Revenues of the Archbiſhoprick, and 
kept them in his hands for five Years, The Clergy 
were in bopes, the Perſecution they had ſuffered, during 
his Life, would end with his Death ; but the Court of 
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three Shillings on every Hide of Land. This Tax brought 1109. 
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Rome was no leſs zealous to ſupport what the Archbiſhop C Cel 
had done ſolely by her Orders. Beſides, the King, who * 


was very unwilling to break with the Pope, ſtrictly enjoin- 
ed the Execution of what was eſtabliſhed. So that the 
Clergy were obliged to obſerve a ſeeming Continency, by 
being debarred from marrying. But they privately made 
themſelves amends for this Reſtraint, in the Commiſſion of 
the moſt enormous Crimes. At leaſt, this is what the 
Authors of that Age make no Scruple to lay to their 
Charge. 

The Year 1110 was memorable for the Revival of 


Learning at Cambridge (8), from whence it had been long Rf» arion of 
baniſhed. According to the general Opinion, Eduard the Learning at 


Cambridge. 


Elder had formerly tounded an Univerſity there. But the 


Town had ſuffered ſo much by the Daniſh Wars, that P. Bletentt. 


Learning fell to decay, and never flouriſhed again till the 
time we are ſpeaking of (9). 


The following Year Henry croſſed the Sea (to), to ſtop 


the Progreſs of Full Earl of Anjou, who had cauſed the Henry purs 
Elias Earl of the Earl of 


City of Conſtance in Normandy to revolt. 
Maine, having eſpouſed the Intereſt of Fult, and being 
taken Priſoner in a Battle, was put to death (11). Henry 
thought this Inſtance of Severity neceſſary to ſtrike a dread 
into the Nor mans, whoſe Revolt he was apprehenfive of; 
well knowing, France would be ready to protect them. 
Before the King went to Normandy, he admitted into 
England great Numbers of Flemings, who by the Inunda- 
tion of the Sea in their own Country, were compelled to 
ſeek for new Habitations, He planted them at firſt in the 


waſte Parts of Yorkfhire (12). But upon the Complaints 
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made to him after his Return, he removed them to the * 


Country conquered from the Hf, about Ros and Pem- 
broke, Their Poſterity continue there to this Day, retaining 
ſo much of their old Cuſtoms and Language, as diſtinguiſhes 
them plainly from the /Yz/þ, and ſhews they are of fo- 
reign Extraction. 


Henry had not time to make a long ſtay in England (13). 


The Year after, he was obliged to paſs into Nermandy, II- gee: again 


where the, King of France had kindled a freſh-War, by 
perſuading the Earl of Anjou to take up Arms again. This 


all Difficulties. Lewis had even the Mortification to ſee 


the Earl of ien deſert him, who, by that Deſection, Oel Viale 


reaped the Advantage of marrying his Daughter to Prince 
William, Son of King Henry. During the King's ſtay in 
Normandy, he had the Satisſaction of having his moſt in- 
veterate Enemy Robert de Beleſme fall into his hands, who 
was ſent into England, and kept Priſoner all his Life (14). 
T hele Troubles being over, Henry returned to England (15), 
where he lived in Peace the five following Years, without 
any Diſturbance, except from the eb, who now and 
then made ſome Incurſions. 

During this Calm, the Pope and Clergy (16) at laſt pre- 
vailed upon him to permit the Vacancies in the Church to 


Ay The Fortreſs of Gifs was the Occafion of the War between 7 FR Kings, See P. Daniel, Vol. III. p. 199—2c2. 


4) He ordered Robert Beauchamp, Viſcount . Arches, to do it, Ord. Vital. 
(6) This was one of, the ancient Aids due to the King from all his Tenants ; 


ſettled, It was no otherwiſe introduced b 
47) He died March a2. Sex. Ann 


( 5) Before Whitſuntide, Sax. Ann. 
and was practiſed in Normandy, and alſo in Naples, where the Normans 


y Henry I, but as he happened to be the firſt Norman King that married bis eldeſt Daughter, 


(8) Or rather firſt Inſtitution. See Petr, Bleſenſir, p. 114, 115. Antl above, p. ta. Note (6). 


(9) This ſame Year King Hemy married Robert his natural Son to Maud, Daughter and Heir of Robert Firz baymon, late Earl of Gl 


nog and then 
inveſted him with that Ezeldom. He alſo held his Court at Nor Windſor, which he had bullt, and there difinhenited Philip de Brauſe, om Mallet, 
and William Bainatd, becauſe they had fided with Heltas Earl of Maine. Huntingd, p. 379. Sax. Ann. Brandt. p. 1c04. | 


112 In Auguſt, Sax. Ann, 
11) He being put to Death in 1110, Fu Earl of Ain, w 
nage for it, Huntingd, p. 379. Hrompt. p. 1004.” 


1111, What drew them over here, was, that Queen Maad 
Work of theirs, is to be ſeen in Þ 


8 la the Caſtleof Marbem. Sex. dn. Huntingd. 


In . g. Dune lm. 6. 


„ Henry's Mother, was Daughter to Balduin V, Earl of Flanders. 


te, extending theo“ a Jong Tract of Land. Mans. p. 158. Flor, Wig. Camden, 
12 It does not appear he was in Engiand, from Auguft wot Hel tbo be See Sax, Ann. 


bo had married Elias's only Daughter, ſeized upon the Earldom, and refuſed to do Henry 


$23) Many of them flogked over in the Reign pf King Milian his Father, and alſo lately in his own : As they came in very 
2 Burden to the Nation i Whereupon Henry at firſt planted them in the waſte Parts of Nort 
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1114, be filled, particularly the See of Canterbury, the Revenues 
of which he had now enjoyed five Years. As ſoon as he 
had given his Conſent, a Synod was convened, where 
Ralph Biſhop of Roche/ter was unanimouſly choſen Arch- 
biſhop to the great Satisfaction of the People, by whom 
he was very much eſteemed, Thurſian, one of the King's 
Chaplains, was nominated to the See of York, At the 
ſame time all the other Vacancies were filled, but with 
ſuch Partiality to the Normans, as gave the Engliſh juſt 
cauſe to complain, 


Henry in- The Velßb growing more and more troubleſome on the 
_ Borders, Henry determined not to chaſtiſe them only, but 


Sax. Ann, root them out entirely. To execute this barbarous Reſo- 

Malmſb, lution, he entered Wales with a numerous Army, divided 
into three Bodies, in order to ſurround them on all fides. 
But upon his Approach, they having retired to their Moun- 
tains, it was not poſſible for him to attack them. How- 
ever, he kept them long inveſted, but at laſt finding there 
was no drawing them from their Retreat, conſented to 

Brompt, make Peace. At his Return to London, he received News 

S. Dunelm. of the Conſummation of his Daughter Matilda's Marriage, 
and her Coronation at Mentz. 

1115. Shortly after, Henry paſſed once more into Norman- 
The Nor- dy (1), where he cauſed the States to ſwear Fealty to 
3 Prince William his Son, who was then twelve Vears of 
ro Prince Age. The next Year (2), he took the ſame Precaution 
William, with regard to England, in order to ſecure the Crown in his 


OS Family. To this end he ſummoned a General Aſſembly at 
and likewiſe Salisbury, where all that were preſent promiſed to acknow- 
the Engliſh. Jedge Prince William for their Sovereign, after the Death of 


1 mY 16. the King his Father, and accordingly took their Oath to 
«mT. him. From this Aſſembly, ſome pretend to date the Ori- 
ginal of the Right of the Commons fitting in Parliament. 
They maintain, that in Imitation of what was praQtiſed in 
Nermandy, Henry ſummoned the Commons as well as the 
Nobility and Clergy ; and that this was the firſt time the 
Repreſentatives of the People were admitted to fit in Par- 
liament (3). Others affirm, the general Aſſemblies of the 
Nation had been diſuſed before this. In fine, there are 
who aſſure us, this Aſſembly was the firſt that was tiled 
a Parliament. Of theſe three Opinions the firſt can never 
be proved, the ſecond is evidently falſe, and the third 
very uncertain (4). 
Ever ſince Lewis the Groſs came to the Crown of France, 


* HE he had never ceaſed to diſturb Henry, either by coun- 
venged on tenancing the Male-contents in Normandy, or ſtirring up 
3 the neghbouring Princes againſt him. Though he gene- 
* mg im . 

Ireubles, rally took care to act underhand, yet Henry was not igno- 


rant that this Prince was the ſole Support of all theſe little 
troubleſome Enemies, and therefore, to be even with him, 
Ora. vit. undertook to combat him in his own way. Theobald Earl of 


Sox. Ann, Bleis, his Nephew, Son to his Siſter Adela, being diſpleaſed 
M. Paris. with the King of France, Henry excites him to Revenge; 
In and perſuading him to take up Arms, lends him a pow- 


Crito wich Erful Aid. Lewis, on his Part, inveſted William Crito, 
Normandy, Son of Robert, with the Dutchy of Normandy, promiſing 
to aſſiſt him with all his Forces to take poſſeſſion. Sup- 
ported by France, and Baldwin Earl of Flanders, the young 
Prince attempted to wreſt Normandy from the King his Un- 
cle (5). Lewis did not now proceed underhand, but openly. 
He claimed, as Sovereign Lord of Normandy, a Right to 
diſpoſe of that Dutchy, and eſpecially in favour of the on- 
1118, ly Son of Duke Robert, unjuſtly detained in Priſon. His 
Army being reinforced by a conſiderable Body of Troops, 
brought him by the Earl of Flanders, he entered Normandy 
with deſign to put William in polleflion, 


(1) He failed from Portſmouth, October 11, 1114. Sax. Ann. 


if ENGLAND. 


As ſoon as Henry was informed of his Enemies Pro; 
he made great Preparations for the War, of * Hens — 
Engliſh were obliged to bear the whole Charge. When all “ xd ag 
was ready, he croſs'd the Sea (6), and joining Forces with 2, 
the Duke of Bretagne (7) and Earl of Bleis, he advanced g. 1 Ce. 
towards the Enemies to give them Battle. But Lewis not Hunting, 
thinking proper to expect him, choſe to retire (8), covered 
with Confuſion at his own ill Meaſures, and the ruin of 
his Projects by Henry's Diligence (9). © Inſtead of main- 
taining what he had undertaken, he ſent Propoſals of Peace 
to Henry, which were accepted on Condition he reſtored 
Gi/ors, then in his Hands. After ſigning the Treaty, 

enry ſpeedily returned into England (10), to prevent the 
entrance of a Legate, ſent by the Pope without his Per- 
miſſion. Queen Matilda died ſome Months after (11), Matilda dier 
lamented by all the Engl;h, as well for ber Merit as De. r. Ann. 
ſcent from their ancient Kings. ak, 

Mean time, the King of France had ſtill his former Lewis pe- 
Project in view. Henry neglecting to demoliſh the Caſtle new: «te 
of Cors according to the late Treaty, Lewis took occaſion . 
from thence ſuddenly to invade Normandy, and commit 2 5 
great Ravages. However Henry remained quiet in En- 
nat 2), ſeeming to take no notice of this Inſult, All 
the World was amazed at his Careleſlnefs ; Nay, many 
aſcribed it to want of Courage. At length, one of his 
Courtiers taking the Freedom to repreſerit to him, how 
much he wronged his Reputation; he mildly anſwered, he 
had learnt of the King his Father, that the beſt way to 
vanquiſh the French, was to let them vent their firſt 
Fury. But to ſhew his ſlowneſs was not the Effect of 
Fear, he ſoon after paſſed into Normandy (13) with a power- 
ful Army, and offered his Enemy Battle. Lewis accepting 
the Challenge, the two Armies engaged. During the 4 4- 
Fight, a French Cavalier, named Criſpin, perſonally at- r 
tacked the King of England, and ſtruck him twice on the —2 
Head with ſuch force, that notwithſtanding his Helmet, K. Bert. 
the King was all over Blood. However he continued this B mpt. 
ſingle Combat. The ſight of his Blood rouzing his Cou- 
rage, he diſcharged ſo furious 3 Blow at his Adverſary, 2% — 
that he tumbled him from his Horſe and took him Priſoner. _ 
This Action raiſed ſuch Emulation among his Troops, 
that at laſt, after a ſharp Engagement, the Enemy was 
obliged to quit the Field (14). The Standard of France 
was taken and ſent in Triumph to Raan (15). Some time 
aſter, the two Kings came to a ſecond Battle (16), the 
Succeſs whereof was doubtful, both ſides pretending to the 
Victory. In a word, this War proved very ſharp, and 
not a little troubleſome to the two Monarchs. 

Whilſt Hoſtilities were continued on both Sides with equal 1119. 
warmth, Lewis endeavoured to take Advantage of the Re- C 
ſidence of Pope Calixtus II, then in France, to embroil his 43.2308 
Enemy in new Troubles. He was in hopes, the Pope, Ord. Viral. 
being of the Houſe of Burgundy, would be eaſily induced F. 555 
to favour his Deſigns. And therefore, without diſcovering 
his Intentions, he prevailed with him to convene a Council 
at Rheims, to which the Engl; Biſhops were ſummoned. 
Henry not miſtruſting any thing from that Quarter, readily 
permitted them to be preſent at the Council, He only or- 
dered them, when they took their leave, to ſalute the 
Pope in his Name, to hearken to his Apoſtolical Precepts, 
but to take care to bring none of his new Inventions into 
the Kingdom. The Council conſiſted moſtly of French 
Biſhops, ſome of whom being intruſted with their King's 
Secret, made heavy Complaints againſt Henry. They even , i: moved a 
propoſed to excommunicate him, for unjuſtly detaini excommuni- 
Perſon and Dominions of the Duke of Normandy his Bro- Henn. 


Vol. I. 


(2) He returned into England in July 1115, Sax. Ann, S. Dunelm, p. 237. 

(3) Malmfbury ſays, „All the Freemen of England and Normandy, of whatſoever Order or Dignity, or to what Lord ſoever they were Vaſſals or Te- 
« nants, were made to do Homage, and ſwear Fealty to William, Son of King Henry and Queen Matilda,” But this is nothing like a Parliament. 
Polydare Virgil, and from him Stow and Speed's Chronicle, commence the beginning of our Parliaments from this Aſſembly, but without citing 


the leaſt Authority for it. 


(4) In the Year 1116, after Eafter, King Henry went into Normandy, where he ftaid till November, 1120, Sax, Ann, 


hoc tempore moratus, Malm. p. 165, 


in Normannii toto 


(5) And even Fult, Earl of Arjou, thinking it hard that he ſhould be obliged to do King avs Homage for the Earldom of Maine, entered into the 


League: As did alſo Almeric de Montfort, who was diſcontented becauſe Henry refuſed to inveſt 


im with the Earldom of Evreux, As ſoon as the Confe- 


deracy was formed, Lewis ſent to require Henry to ſet Robert at Liberty; which he refuſing to do, the Earls of Asian and Flanders advanced towards the 


Frontiers of France, where they no ſooner appeared, but William's Party riſe up in Arms, and 
Herry moſt, was, That a Conſpiracy was formed againſt him, wherein one of his Favourites, and 


See P. Daniel, Vol, III. p. 205—212, 


(6) He was there already, and had been ever fince the Year 2116, after Eaſter, Sax. Ann. 


imed him Duke of Nermandy, But what troubled 
of the Officers of his Bed-Chamber were concerned, 


(7) Alan III. See P. Daniel, p. 209. 


(8) He ſtaid but one Night in Normandy, © Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 380. Brompt. p. 1006. 
(9) The French Hiſtorians make no mention of this Retreat, or of the Peace that followed it, and con founded this War in 1118, with that 


which was renewed the ſame Year after the delivering up Gifors,  Rapin 


(10) It does not appear that King Henry returned to England upon this occaſion, | Eadmer expreſly ſays, that the Legate waited upon the King at Roan. 


118. This Legate was Anſelm, Nephew to the late Archbiſhop of that Name. . 
x (12) She. died the firſt of 2. and was buried in ger Abbey, She was a pious and charitable Princeſs. Among other Works, the built an 


Hoſpital for Lepers in London; and the Priory of Cbri Church within Aldgate, Sax, Ann, Brompt., P. 1007. M. Paris, pe 5t, $6. Malmſb. p. 165. 


Once as ſhe was croſſing the River Lea at 0 


d near Londsn, the was well waſhed, and in danger of being drowned: Whereupon 


cauſed two Stone- 


i ther 
Bridges to be built, in a Place one Mile diſtant from the O/dford ; one over the Lea at the Head of the Town of Stratford, and the other over ano 
— thereof, — called Channe/'s Bridge, and made the King's 2 Gravel between the two Bridges, She gave alſo certain Manors, and 

. 


a Mill called VWiggen- Mi 


to the Abbeſs of Barking, for repairing of the tame 


ridges and Way, Theſe were the firſt Stong- Bridges in England. And 


becauſe they were arched like a Bow, the Town of Stratford was afterwards called Bow, Stow's Annals, p. 139 . Hayward's Life of Henry I. p. 305. 
— This Year alſo died Robert Earl of Mellent the King's Counſellor, Huntingd. p. 308. 
(12) This is a miſtake. He lay ſtill at Raan . Apud Rothomagum ſe continebat. 


) This likewiſe is a miſtake, He was there already. 


„ p. 160. 
(14) The French 1 a hundred and forty Horſe. Ord. Vitalis. 


113 The King gave twenty Marks to the Man that brought it, His Horſe was alſo taken, and ſent back to him nent Day by Henry, Lewis was 


left alone, and loſt himſelf in a Wood, from whence a Countryman conveyed him, without knowing him, to 


were retired, Ord. Vitalis. p. 88 ö. 


, here the Remains of his Army 


It does not appear that it was any like « Battle, Zexvis ſent indeed 


| | (16 
and challenged Henry to a ſecond Fight, but ha 4s net thiak & to anger i I. See P, Daniel, p. 411. 3 


| 
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3 HE 


ther, who as one of the Cruſade, was under the Church's 
protection. This Motion would, doubtleſs, have been 
approved by the Majority, had not the Pope, who was un- 
willing to break with Henry, evaded it, by undertaking to 
exhort him himſelf to do Juſtice to his Brother. Some 
time after, Calixtus came to Giſors, where he had a long 
Conference with the King, intimating, it was the Coun- 
cil's deſire that Robert ſhould be reſtored to his Dominions. 
Henry replied, He had not taken Normandy from his Bro- 
ther, but from diffolute Men and Robbers, that were con- 
ſuming the Inheritance of his Anceſtors, given up to 
them by Robert. Adding, he had not proceeded of his 
own Head, but by the Sollicitations of the Nobility, Clergy, 
and People of Normandy, who earneſtly beſought him to 
prevent the utter Deſolation of the Church, He took care 
to Rrengthen theſe Reaſons with magnificent Pre- 
ſents, which wrought ſo upon the Pope and the Cardinals 
his Attendants, that at their Return, they gave out, they 
had never feen a more eloquent Prince. Thus Calixtus, 
relinquiſhing the Intereſt of the impriſoned Duke, uſed his 
Endeavours to procure a Peace between the two (1) Kings, 
in which he ſucceeded the next Year (2). 

As ſoon as the Peace was concluded, Henry, impatient 
to return to England, from whence he had been long ab- 
ſent (3), embarked at Barfleur (4) with a numerous Re- 
tinue of Nobles. William his Son, who was then ſixteen 
years of Age (5), took with him in his Veſſel, all the 

oung Nobility, to render his Paſſage more agreeable. As 
he ſailed laſt, he had a mind to overtake the King his Fa- 
ther, and promiſed the Seamen a Reward if his Ship ar- 
rived firſt. This idle Emulation was probably the Cauſe 
of the Misfortune that befell him. As the Pilot, in order 
to get before the King, kept tov near the Shore on the 
Coaſt of England (6) the Ship touched upon a Rock (7) 
and ſplit. In the Fright cauſed by this Accident, the Sea- 
men's firſt Care was to hoiſt out the Boat, in order to 
fave the Prince, and indeed, by their Diligence he was 
now out of Danger. But as he was mzking off, the Cries 
of Matilda, his natural Siſter, prevailed with him to row 
back to take her in. His Approach, giving others oppor- 
tunity to leap in, the Boat ſunk with its Load, without 
any poſſibility of ſaving the Prince. Of all that flayed in 
the Ship, there were but very ſew (8) that eſcaped by 
ſwimming. From theſe the Circumſtances of this tragical 
Accident came to be known. Among thoſe that periſhed 
in the Waves, were, beſides the Prince, one of his natural 
Brothers called Richard, Matilda his Siſter Counteſs of 
Perche, Lucia the King's Niece, the Earl of Chefler, and 
ſeveral Lords, whoſe debauched Lives, as is pretended, 
but too juſtly brought down this Judgment on their 
Heads (9). ; 

This unexpected Accident made ſuch Impreſſion on the 
King, that he was never after ſeen to laugh. However, 
his extreme defire to repair his loſs, made him reſolve to 
marry Adeliza Daughter of Geoffrey Eart of Louvain. But 
he had not the SatisfaRtion he exprcted from this Marriage, 
ſhe never proving with Child, 


NRY I. 197 


The ſame Year the Wh made an Incurſion i i 
ſhire, under the Conduct of Griffin Prince ir rows: W > ws 
Wales (to). They burnt ſeveral Caſtles, and committed“ Welk. 
ſuch Ravages that they drew the Engliſh Arms into their 2 4 
own Country. Heng, at the Head of his Troops, made 8 8 
ſome Progreſs at firſt, but one Day, wanting to ſeize a 
certain Paſs, he fell into an Ambuſh, where he loſt many 
of his Men, and was ſhot himſelf by an Arrow on his 
Breaſt-Plate. This Accident, and the fear of not ending 
the War fo ſucceſsfully as he expected, prevented him 
from proceeding any further, he made a Peace with Griffin. 
However, he obliged him to give Hoſtages, and a thou- 
ſand head of Cattle, to defray the Charges of the War. 

Shortly after, Death took out of the World Ralph Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury (1 1). This Prelate was of an unblame- 
able Life, but fo great a Stickler for the Prerogatives of 
his See, that he could not bear the leaft Infringement, 
even in things of the ſmalleft Conſequence, For Inſtance, Eadmer. 
on the ſolemn Feſtivals, when the King was wont to wear Brompt- 
his Crown, he would not ſuffer him to put it on himſelf, 
pretending that Office belonged, on all occaſions, to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The metropolitical See con- 
tinued vacant till the next Year, when Cerbet (12), Ab- Sax. Arn. 
bot of St. Bennet's was elected by a Synod held at Vin- 
cheſter for that purpoſe (13). 

Henry imagined by the Peace with the King of France, 1123. 
he had removed all occaſions of War beyond Sea, and that Henry pre- 
none would dare for the future to diſpute with him the 8 * 
poſſeſſion of Normandy. Nevertheleſs, Robert de Mellent, Normans. 
Lord of Pont Audemer created him freſh Troubles, which 8. Pune len. 
obliged him to paſs once more into that Dutchy (14). This . 1 
Lord, who was in great Credit with the Normans, and 
ſecretly countenanced by the King of France, undertook to 
reſtore //lliam Crito to his Dominions. This Project was 
in ſuch forwardneſs, that the Country was going to revolt, 
if the King had not ſpeedily repaired thither (15). On his 
Arrival, he laid Siege to Pont- Audemer and took it. After M. Wan. 
which, be added ſome Works to the Caſtles of Cam, 1124. 
Rean and Arques, and reinforced the Garriſons. Theſe N..“ 
Precautions put a ſtop to the Ner mant, who did not think alen. 
themſelves able to execute their Deſigns. However, Ro- 
bert de Mellent and the Earl of Moaniſert his Aſſociate, 
kept the Field with ſome Troops. But being drawn into 
an Ambuſh, they were both taken Priſoners, and the reſt 
remained quiet. 

Whilſt the King was in Normandy, Cardinal Fobn de 1125. 
Crima, the Pope's Legate, came into England. The de- . 
ſign of his coming was to compleat the Reformation of the 8 
pretended great Abuſe of the Clergy's marrying, which England. 
they ſtiff did, notwithſtanding all the Precautions to the 33%: ue 
contrary. The Legate was received with great Pomp, 13 ; 
though the People were little pleaſed with it, not being Y - 
uſed to ſee Legates exerciſing their Authority in the King- „ 
dom. A Synod being convened by the Legate at London, 4 
he cauſed ſeveral rigorous Canons to be paſled _—_ ſuch S. Dunelm. 
Eccleſiaſticks, as perſiſted in keeping their Wives (16). 

Theſe Canons however were not capable to ſtop this pre- 


1122, 


(1) The Articles of which were, 1. That all Caftles and Nrong Holds taken in the late War ſhould be mutually reſtored, and the Priſoners on both 


Sides ſet at Liberty without Ranſum, 


2, That Henry ſhould do Homage for Normandy, But Henry thinking it a Diminution of his Reyal Dignity to do this 


Homage in Perſon, he made his Son William do it; who then received the Inveſiure of that Dutchy from the Hands of the King of France; and all the 


great Men of Normandy ſwore Fealty to him. Ord. Vital. See Tyrrel, p. 163. 


p- 165 Prince 


Ord, Vital, See Tyrrel, p. 15 


illiam went, in the Year 1 19, in May, to his Father in Normandy, and there married in June the fame Year 
Daughter of Full Earl of Arjou ; the Marriage was ſolemnized at Lrfieux in the County of 


P. Daniel, p. 212. S. Dunelm. p. 242- Brompt. p. 1012, Mal. 
Matilda, 
ndy, Sax, Ann. Malmſb. p. 265. 8 p- 29- 


157+ 
(2) Father Dassel ſays, the Pope threatened Herry to excommunicate him, and did ſo- But the Enghiþ Hiſtorians ſpeak in a different manner of 


this Interview.  Rapin, 
(4) On the 26th of November, Ord, Vital. The 25th ſays Male. 


(5) He muſt have been near Eighteen, ſince he way born in 1 x02+ Sandford, p. 28, S. Dunelm, p. 
(6) It was in or gear the Harbour of Barfleur, Chr. T. Miles, p. 26. Ord. Vital, 
($) All the Hiſtorians agree there was but one eſcaped, and that a Butcher, Malus. p. 165, 


P. 1012. 


(3) Almoſt five Years 5 namely, ever fince after Eaffer, 


„ Hoveden, p. 476. 
75 Called Chateraſe. Howeden, p. 476. 
. Duneim. p. 142. Eadmer, p. 145, Brompt, 


(9) There periſhed in this Shipwrack a hundred and forty Officers and Soldiers z fifty Sailors, with the Officers belonging to the Ship; many of the No- 
bil.ty of both Sexes, Cc, about three hundred in all, Moſt of them were drunk. Sce F. Dunelm, p. 243, Ord, Vin. This was looked upon as a 


juſt ſudgment 
tion, if that be true which Brompton telates from 1 
that he threatened, f cher be cam to be King, be would make f 


our Hiſtorians, for their being polluted with the Sin of Sodomy 
(though we can't find it in his H 
m draw the Plough like Oxen, 


The loſs of this young Prince was not very unhappy for the Egli Na- 
) that he had fuch an Averſion to the Las, 


By this fatal Accident, the Perſons, Honours, and Eſtates 


of the Heirs of moſt of the great Men were in Henry's Power; by which means he firengthned his Intereſt in England by marrying their Widows, 


Daughters, andGifters, to his Conttiers and Officers. Ord. Vital. 


Brompt. p. 1012. Huntingd, M, Paris, 


(10) Besng encouraged thereto by the Death of Richard Earl of Chefter, drowned with Prince William, 


(aur He died the twentieth of O&cber. Sax, Am, S. Danelm, p. . 


12) All che Hiftorions call him William de Curboil, or Curbuil. See Sax. Ann, Hantingd. p. 382. §. Duneln, p. 247. 
Diteto, p. 504. Brompr, p. 1024. 
Dike from Terkſey to Lincoln, between the Witham and the Trent, feven 


Cbich, or St. Ofith in & , not of St, Bernet a. Hoveden, p. 477. R. de 

(14) At Greer. Sec Sax. An. The fare Year King He 
Miles in length. 
Caſtle, upon the Tard. S. Dunelm, ibid, - 

(14) The firſt that declared for William Crito was Almeric Earl of Mont 
Earl of Mellent ; William de Remara ; Hugh de Montfort ; Hugh of Nexwca 
Sax, Am, P. Daniel, p. 214. Kc. King Henry, 
atter both Armies came to an Engagement near the Village of Tereude, 
routed, Earl. Waleran, Hugh de Montfort, 


cur 2 


It is called Foſi-Dike. S. Dunelm. p. 243. Camden. And 


And then he was Prior of 


the ſame Year Raiph Biſhop of Durbam laid the Foundation of Norbam 
and Evreux ; who was joined by Woleran and Robert, the Sons of Robert 


le ; William Lupell; Bold de Braye ; Pagan de Giſerti, c. Ord. Vitalis. 
finding that theſe Barons were ſupported by the King of France, 
about two or three Leagues from Roan, on March 26; wherein the French were 
and Hugh of Newcafile, with eighty other Knights, were taken Priſoners, Againſt whom King H 


declared War agalnſt him; and not long 


pro- 


cceded with great Severity, earns, the Interceſſion of the Earl of Flanders, who was then at his Court, The Earl of Mellent was forced to furren- 


der his whole Inheritance to Henry to ſave 

of Montfort eighteen at Glouceſter,, Geoff 

this Butle, were, Eudo de Boring, 
nelm,. p. 250. P. Daniel, ke. 


is Life 


mandy, Sax, Ann, F. Dunelm, p. 25%. B 


„ p. 2014 
(16) The Legate having ſeverely inveighed aga 


is the fixſt chat gives us this Story at large, and concludes, t 
Brompton, p. 101g. | | 


Ns, 10. Vor, I. 


de Toarwille, Odard de Pine, and Luke de Barre had their Eyes 
illiam de Tancarville, King Henry's Chamberlain, William de Grandcourt, &c, Ord, Vitalis, Sax Ann, 5. 


(15) He ſpent his Eafter at Wincheſter, and from thence went to Porrſwourh, whers he remained all J/bicſun- Week, and from thence paſſed into Ner- 
| the Prieſts marrying, alledged, It wat @ borrid Sin for 2 
and then to make the Body of Chrift ; yet the next Night, (having faid Maſs that very Day) be himſelf was taken in 


wh himſelf a Prieft and th of a Prieſt, and Hving at this very time, (after an 
o was himicit a Prieſt an e Son a Prieſt, 2 R 150, 5 1 * 352 — 


D d d | tended 


though he was reſtored to it in 1129. Hugh of Newecafile was kept a Priſoner five Years ; and Hugh 


t out, Thoſe that lized themſelves in 


Fri to viſe the the Side of a Harlot, 
d with a Whore. Humingden, 


for making ſo bold with the Fatbers of the Church,) 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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The HISTORY f ENGLAND. 


tended Licentiouſneſs, though the King ſtrictly enjoin'd 
their obſervance. But Henry's Aim was not ſo much to 
prevent the Clergy from marrying, as to obtain of the 
Pope, by this ſeeming Zeal, a Power to execute the De- 
crees of the Councils on this article, as it happened in 
the Year 1129. When once he was inveſted with this 
Authority, he gave the Prieſts leave, without ſcruple, to 
keep their Wives, upon Payment of ſo much Money for 
a Diſpenſation (1). 

The King, had now, for ſix Years, been expeCting in 
vain that God would bleſs him with Children by his ſe- 
cond Wife. When he found, after ſo long a time, there 
was no likelihood of obtaining what he deſired, he was 
quite out of Hopes. However, to ſecure the Succeſhon 
in his Family, he reſolved to have his Daughter Ma- 
tilda, who ſince the Emperor's Death was returned to 
England (2), acknowedged the preſumptive Heir to the 
Crown. TI he Advantage, this Princeſs had, of being de- 
ſcended by the Mother's Side from the antient Saxon 
Kings, endeared her to the Eng/ih, who were not yet 
inured to the Nerman Yoke. On the other hand, for 
want of a Prince of their own Nation, it was the Inter- 
eſt of the Normans to place on the Throne a Gran- 
daughter of William the Conqueror. to whom they were 
indebted for all their Poſſeſſions in England. The Caſe 
ſtanding thus, the King was in hopes to ſucceed in his 
Deſign, and aflembled all the immediate Vaſſals of the 
Crown (3). Among the Lords, preſent at this great 
Council, were, Stephen Earl of Boulogne, the King's 
Nephew, and David King of Scotland (4), on account of 
the Fiets he held in England (5). All the Members of 
the Aſſembly conſenting to the King's Propoſal, David 
and Stephen were the firſt that took the Oath to Ma- 
tilda, in caſe the King her Father died without Iſſue 
Male. 

This Affair being tranſacted to the King's Satisfaction, 
he married the Empreſs to Geeffery Plantagenet, Son of 
Fulk Earl of Anjeu (6), who had reſigned his Dominions 
to his Son, in order to go and take Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown of eru/alem, upon the Death of Baldwin II. his 
Father-in-law, The King, in making choice of Earl 
Gerffrey for his Daughter, conſulted his own Intereſt more 
than Matilda's Inclination. This Princeſs, Widow to an 
Emperor, thinking it a Diſparagement to marry the 
Earl of Anjcu, very unwillingly gave her Conſent, and 
not without ſome Compulſion from her Father. As he 
was in continual Apprehenſions that William Crito his 
Nephew, would take Normandy from him, he thought 
he could not do better than ſecure Gere in his Intereſt, 
that he might be always ready to afliſt that Dutchy in 
caſe of Attack. 

If Matilda ſhowed ſome Reluctance to comply with 
her Father's Will, the Engl/h and Norman Barons ſeem- 
ed no leſs diſſatisfied with this Alliance. They imagi- 
ned, they ought to have been conſulted in an Affair, which 
was to give them a King. Moreover, ſome had ſecretly 
flattered themſelves with one Day mounting the Throne, 
by marrying the Empreſs. It was eaſy therefore to foreſee, 
that the Oath by which the King meant to bind them, 
would be of little Force after his Death. But beſides that 
he imagined none would venture to break it, his dread of 
the King of France and William Crits, cauſed him to 
conſider only the preſent Advantages procured him by the 
Marriage of his Daughter. 

He was very juſtly apprehenſive of a League between 
Lewis and William Crit. The King of France no longer 
concealing his Deſign of putting the young Prince in 
poſlefſion of his Father's Dominions, had now inveſted 
him with the Earldom of Flanders, the better to enable 
him to wage War with the King his Uncle. To pre- 
vent his Enemy's Deſigns, Henry uſed two Methods with 
equal Succeſs. The firſt was, to carry the War into 
France, The ſecond, to engage the Flemings to riſe a- 
gainſt their new Earl, and join with Theodarze of Alſatza, 
who pretended to Flanders, Purſuant to his Scheme, | he 
entered France with a powerful Army, whilſt, on the 
other hand, the Towns of Flanders openly declared a- 
gainſt his Nephew. Ale was the firſt, William under- 


(a) In 1126, Septemb. 11. King Henry returned to England from Normandy, having been there ever ſince Mbitſuntide, 1124. See Sax. Ann, F. Du- 


nelm, p. 254. Brampt. p. 1015. Huntingd, p. 383- 


(2) Aſter her Huſband's Death in 1125, She came to the King her Father in Normandy ; and in 1126, came over to England along with him. 


Brompt. p. 1015. Sax, Ann, Malmſo, p. 175. F. Dunelm, p. 251, 
(3) The Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls and Thanes, Sax, Ann. 


(4) He came to England in 1126, after Michaelmas, and ſpent a whole Year here · Sax. Ann, 


(5) Namely, Huntingdanſhire, Nortbumberland, and Cumberland. 


unt! | i f_Rich- 
6) He ſent her, after Whirſunride, to Normandy, where ſhe was attended by Robert Earl of Gloucefter, and Brian, Son of Alan Fergeant Earl © 

1 with Orders that the „ Ceremony ſhould be performed by the Archbiſhop of Roan, Henry himſelf went over into Normandy, A 26, 
to ſee the Marriage concluded, Sax, An, Moalmſb. p- 175. Huntingd. p. 383. J. Danelm, p. 255. Geoffrey, Earl of Ae, was ſteen 


Years old. P. Daniel, p. 223. 


; Ich tt Bertin s 
Taking hold of a Man's Lance, he was wounded in the Ball of the Thumb z which turning tes Gangrene, he died five days after in St. 
A — Fuly 27. Sax. Ann... $. Dunelm, p. 255, P. Daniel, p. 225. Ses bt Temb and Epitaph in Sandford, p. 17. 
(8) Upon which account he is, in the Belgick Hiſtories, frnamed Miſer, T go 
3 About the beginning of Fuly, in 1131, S. Dunelm. p. 256, Sax, Ann, Mals, p. 177. 


10) At Northampton, Huntingd. p. 334: Malmſb. p. 177 
1175 It was about twenty-ſeven, namely, 


(12) Malmſbury ſays he was ſo named, 


rrel, p. 172. 


from 1107 to 1144, Feb. 10. Ord. Vitalis, V. Gemiticans, ' | s | 
uſe he was ſma of Stature, p. 153 | He 


Vol. J. 


took to reduce to Obedience by a Si which la 
enough to give his Rival r th . to rays, "urs 
Milliam having Intelligence of Thebderic's Approach, went B 

to meet him, and gaining a compleat Victory, 3 rompt, 
to carry on the Siege. The Defeat of the Land grave 1, f 
of Aljatia would have diſabled the Beſieged to hold out 2 wy 
any longer, if in one of their Sallies William had not Alon”? 
received a Wound (7), of which he died in a few Days E brpeln. 
This young Prince was endued with Courage, and _ 
veral other good Qualities. But, to avoid the Misfor- 

tunes, the Duke his Father had drawn upon himſelf b 

his Proſuſeneſs, he ran into the contrary Extreme (8). 

This Failing, joined to ſome Acts of Violence commit. 

ted by him in Flanders, and his immoderate Love of 
Women, gained him the hatred of the Flemings, and diC. 

poſed them to liſten to the Sollicitations of the King his 

Uncle. The unlucky Accident of this Prince's ſudden 
Death, and the Preſence of the Engliſh Army in France 

obliged Lewis to deſiſt from his Projes and conclude a 

Peace with Henry. From that time to the Day of his 
Death, the King had no more Quarrels with France. 
Neither do we find in the Reſidue of his Reign, which 

laſted fix Years longer, but very few Occurrence worth 
8 the principal of which I am going to te- 

ate. 

In the 3oth Year of his Reign, being likewiſe the 3ath 11:0 
of the Century, Henry went over to Normandy, whete he 9 
ſpent the beſt Part of a Year, His main Buſineſs was Ianccent l. 
an Interview with Pope Innocent II. whom at lenoth he 1 
owned for the true Pope, though Anacletus his Rival was 
Maſter of Rome. The chief difficulty of this Affair, 
conſiſted in the Acknowledgment of Innocent by France, 
and, in Henry's inclining, for that Reaſon, to Anacletus, 

But Innocent managed him ſo artfully, that he was owned 
by him for. Pope, which did not a little turn to his Ad- 
vantage. | | 

| Henry, when he returned to England (9), brought with Bar: ve 
him his Daughter Matilda, who upon ſome Diſguſt was . er 
parted from the Earl her Husband. Upon his Arrival, he — 
called a General Aſſembly (10), where the Oath of Fealty Mal. 
to the Empreſs was renewed, after which ſhe went back Hunting. 
to he Husband, who deſired her Company. 

The Year 1132 was remarkable for the ſounding of 1132 
an Epiſcopal See at Carliſſe, and the burning great Part Huntings. 
of Londen, As the Houſes were moſtly built of Wood, N. Wet. 
2 City was frequently ſubject to the like Acci- 
ents. 

The next Year, a new occaſion of Joy blotted out the 1133 
Remembrance of this Misfortune, AJatilda was brought Birth f 
to bed of a Prince, named Henry after” his Grand-father, Te 
Immediately after the Birth of this. Prince, the King — 
allembled all the great Men, and cauſed them to renew R. Diceto, 
the Oath of the Succeſſion, in which the new-born M. Paris. 
Prince was included. This was the third time he made . Wes. 
them take this Oath, which however was never the bet- 
ter obſerved. Matilda had two Sons more, namely, 
Geoffrey and William, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter. | 

Towards the latter End of the Summer, the King Henry ..,, 
went over for the laſt time to Normandy. The Day he int Nor- 
embarked, there was an Eclipſe of the Sun, and two excel 
Days aſter a great Earthquake, Flames of Fire iſſuing Sax. Ans. 
out of the Clefts of the Earth with great Violence, Some 
will have theſe Accidents to be Preſages of the King's 
Death, which however did not happen till two Years 
aſter, - Nabert his eldeſt Brother died before him at the Robert % 
Caſtle oſ Cardiff, where he bad been Priſoner twenty . Wg. 
ſix Years (11). He was a Prince of great Courage, and I. pars, 
for ſome time, of great Reputation, His eaſy, careleſs, 
and profuſe Temper, made him loſe twice the Opportu- 
nity of acquiring the Crown of England, which he bad 
a better Claim to, and perhaps was more deſerving of 
than his Brothers. He was firnamed Courte-hoſe, either 
for wearing his Breeches very ſhort, or becauſe his Malmſb. 

were not long enough in proportion to the reſt of 
his Body (12). Some give bim the Sirname'of Courteous, 
miſtaking the meaning of the Word Courte-hoſe, and be- 
cauſe that Name-was ſuitable to bis generous Temper. 


— — . ——. 
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He was buried at Clauceſter in the Choir of the Cathedral, a reliſh for the Sciences, imbibed in his Youth, He had 1135, 
where his Tomb is ſtill to be ſeen (1). even built a Palace at Oxford, where he often retired to 
The Death of Robert, was quickly followed by that of divert himſelf with the Converſation of the Learned 
1135, the King his Brother. About the latter End of Auguſt, His handſome Face, his ſweet and ſerene Looks, his free 
dy 1135, he was ſeized with a violent Illneſs, which carried and open Countenance, his affable Carriage and agreeable 
him oft in ſeven Days. It is ſaid, he was the Occaſion of Converſation, prepoſſeſſed at firſt Sight all the World in 
it himſelf, by eating to Exceſs of ſome Lampreys, of his Favour, Theſe fine Qualities would have rendered 
which he was very fond, He was then at the Caſtle him. an accompliſhed Prince, had they not been ſullied 
of Lyon near Roan, a Place he much delighted in. When with many Faults, among which, Cruelty, Avarice, 
he found, he was near his End, he ſent for the Earl of and an inordinate Love of Women, were moſt predomi- 
Gloucefler his natural Son, and earneſtly recommended to nant, The firſt appeared in his barbarous uſage of his 
him the Concerns of the Empreſs his Daughter, with- elder Brother. The ſecond, in his exorbitant and fre- 
out mentioning the Earl of Anjon his Son-in-law, with quent Taxes on the People. The third, in the great 
016, Vital, whom he Was diſpleaſed. After this, he made his Will, Number of Baſtards by ſeveral Miſtreſſes. I ſhall not 
; leaving to his Domeſticks above ſixty thouſand Pounds ftay to remark here his Uſurpation of the Crown; be- 
Sterling. He ordered his Debts to be punQually paid, cauſe it may be objected, Robert's Claim was not incon- 
and all Arrears due to him to be remitted. He died on teſtable, by reaſon of the Diverſity of Opinions on that 
the ſecond of December, (2) in the fixty eighth Year of his Subject. But for his Injuſtice to his Brother, in depri- 
Age, and the thirty ſixth of his Reign. His Body was ving him of his Dominions, and detaining him Priſoner 
cut in Pieces in order to be embalmed (3), after the rude twenty fix Years, I think nothing can be alledged to 
Manner of thoſe Days, becauſe he was to be buried in excuſe it, In order to repar in ſome meaſure his Miſ- 
England, in the Abbey of Reading (4). demeanours, he founded the Epiſcopal Sees of Ely and 
10. We find in this Prince a great Mixture of good and Carliſſe, and the Abbeys of Reading, Hyde, Cheſter, with 
fs bad Qualities, He was very couragious, and of a 2 the Priory of Dunſtable (5). This was the Method of 
Capacity, both in Military and Civil Affairs. His Pru- atoning for Offences, much in vogue in thoſe Days, which 
dence in the Adminiſtration of his Government appeared being very eaſy for the Rich and Powerful, was long in 
chiefly in that during his frequent Voyages to Normandy, uſe aud is ſtill practiced to this Day. The Charter this 
there was never any Inſurrection in England, though Prince granted to the Nation upon his Acceſſion to the 
the Kingdom did not want Male-contents, He was ex- Crown, is one of the moſt remarkable Particulars of his 
ceeding regular in, his Diet. Never was he known to be Reign, during which England enjoyed a prodigious Plenty 
guilty of any Exceſs in eating or drinking, except that of all Things. For a Shilling might be bought as much 
which coſt him him his Life. He was inexorable to all Corn as would ferve one hundred Men a Day; and for a 
Malefactors, being perſuaded, Severity was abſolutely ne- Groat, which was alſo the Price of a Sheep, as much Ha 
ceflary to curb, the Licentiouſneſs introduced in the late and Oats as twenty Horſes could eat in the fame Time. It 
Reign. His Education was the reverſe of that of /Fil- is true indeed, Money was then much ſcarcet than at preſent. 
liam Rufus : Whereas this laſt had no Learning at all, Henry left only one legitimate Daughter, namely, the 11 1 
Henry was brought up to Letters, and made great Pro- Empreſs Matilda, and twelve natural Children. . 2 
greſs in his Studies. Hence he acquired the Sirname of whom Robert Eail of Glaucgſter made the greateſt Figure (6), 
Beau-Clerc, that is, the Scholar, for in thoſe Days none as well on account of his perſonal Merit, as for his ſteddy 
but Ecclefiaſticks troubled themſelves about Books, and Adherence to the Empreſs his Siſter, as will be ſcen in the 
Princes leaſt of all others. He retained all his Life long following Reign (7). 


1133- 


The 


(r) He lies in the middle of the Choir, where, not long after, was erected for him a Tomb of Wainſcot in the form of a Cheſt, with his Image thereon 
Crots- legged, carved to the Life in heart of Oak. Upon the Pannels of the Chef are pencilled the Arms of ſeveral of the Worthies, and at the Foot, the 
Arms of France and England Quarterly, which ſhow theſe Eſcutcheons to be painted ſince the Reign of Henry IV. The Parliament Soldiers in Charles I's 
time tore it to pieces, but the Parcels (ready to be burnt) were bought of the Soldiers by Sir Humphrey Stracy of Sramway, and after the Reftoration, put 
together again, and beautitied at his own Charge, and defended with a Wire-ſkreen, Sandford, Huntingdon ſays he died of Grief for being forced to wear 
a caſt-off Coat of the King his Brother. | 

(2) Rapin by miſtake ſays September, He died about Midnight of the firſt of December, being Sunday, 

(3) Gerwvaſe of Canterbury gives us the barbarous manner of embalming the King's Body. They cut great Caſhes in bis Fleſh with Knives, and then 
powdered it well with Salt, wrapped it up in tanned Ox hides to avoid the Stench, which was ſo intectious, that a Man who was hired to open his Head 
died preſently after, 

(4) Though there is no mention of this King's Monument, the Monks of Reading are thought to erect a Tomb anſwerable to the Dignity of their 
Founder, Upon the Suppreſſion of the Abbeys, h.s Bones are ſaid to be thrown out to make room for a Stable of Horſes The Monaſtery is now a dwel- 
ling Houſe, Sandford. 

(5) Among his other Buildings was a magnificent Palace at Wo:dſteck, to which he adjoined a large Pak, inclos'd with a ſtone Wall, which is af- 
firmed to be the firſt Park in En,l:zd, Though there were afterwards ſo great a Number, that there were computcd more in this Kingdom than in all the 
Chriſtian World beſides, 

(6) The reſt of his natural Children were; II. Richard by the Widow of Anſeil a Nobleman in Oxfordſbire, He was drowned with Prince William, 
III. Reynald created Earl of Cornwall in the Vth of Stephen, by Sibil Daughter of Sir Robert Corbet of Alceſter in Warwickſhire, IV. Robert by Editha, 
Daughter of a northern Gentleman. V. Gilbert, mentioned without any Particulars by . Gemetr, VI. William de Tracy, fo named from a Town in 
Normandy. VII. Henry, by Nef Daughter of Rbees ap Twdcr, Prince of South-Wales. (Wife after wards of Gerald of WindGr, Conftable of Pembroke- 
Caftle, and Anceſtor of the Earls of Kildare in Ircland,) He was born and bred, and liv'd and roarried in Valet, having two Sons Meiler and Rober?, 
He loſt his Life in the Conflict betwixt Magnus Son of the King of Norway, and Hugh Montgomery Earl of Shrezwſbury, 1.97. VIII. Maud, Wife of 
otro Earl of Perch, She was drowned with Prince William, IX. Another Maud married to Conan the Grofſe, Earl of Bretagne, X. Julian married to 
Euſtace de Pacie, natural Son of William de Bretevil, eldeſt Son and Heir of William, and elder Brother of Roger Earl of Hereford in England. XI. Con- 
flance Wife of Roſcelin, Viſcount Beaumont (a Town of Maine in France) and by him Mother of Richard Viſcount Beaumont, Father of E ard 
Queen of William King of Scotland, and of Conflance de Teen, to whom King Jobn confirmed the Eftate of her Grandmother Corflance, XII. Elizaberh, 
by Elizabeth Siſter of Waleran Earl of Mellent, married to Alexander King of Scots. Theſe, with two other nameleſs Daughters, are mentioned by 

remeticenſis, I. 8. c. 29. 

(. The Places at Which NMeury I. is recorded to have held his Court, are 38 follows. In 1100, at Chrimat, at Weſftminfler. riot, at Eaſter, at 

Wanthefter 5 and at Chriftmas, at Weſtminſter, (Sax. Ann. Huntingd, p. 278. S. Dunelm. p. 226.) In 1102, at Eafter, at Winc 72 


befter ; at Michaelmas, 


at Weſtminſter, or London ; and at Chrifimas, at Weſtminſter. (Sax, Ann. 8, Dunelm, p. 227.) In 1103, at Eafter, at Wincheſter. (Sax. Ann. F. 
Dunelm. p. :28.) at Chriſmas, at Weſtminſter. In 1104, at Zafer, at Wincheſter ; at Whitſuntide, at Weſtminſter ; and at Chriſtmas, at Windſor. 
(Sax. Am. S. Dunelm, p. 228, 229.) In 1105, at Chriſtmas, at Weftminfter.” (Sax, Ann.) In 1106, at Eaſter, at Bath; and at Whitſuntide, at 
Saliſbury, (Sax. Ann.) In 1107, at Eafter, at Windſor ; at Whitſuntide, at Weſtminſter ; in the beginning of e at the ſame Place again : (Sax. 
. „ p. 90, 97. Diceto, p- 500. S. Dunelm, p. 230.) as alſo at Chef. (Sax, Ann.) In 1108, at Eaſter, at Mincheſler; and at M bit- 
ſuntide, at Ne. (Sax. Ann.) In 1109, at Whitſuntide, at M miner. (Sax. Ann. Brompt. p. 1003. Eadmer, p. oz.) and at Chrifimar, at 
Weftminfter (Sax; Ann, Eadmer, p. 105-) In 1110, at Eafter, at Marlborough ; and at I bit ſunmtide, at New 7 which be built. (Hunting d. 
p. 379 Bremet, \pi-y004-) In 1713, Septem- 16, at Weſtminſter. (Eadmer, p. 114.) and at Chrifimas, at Windſor, (Sox. Ann.) In 1118, at 
Chriſtmas, at St. Albans. (Sax. Ann, Huntingd, p. 380.) In 1116, at Eaſter, at Odibam in Hampſhire. (Sax. Ann.] In 1118, at London, (Ead- 
mer, p. 118.) In 11:0, at Chrifmas, at Brampton. (Sax. Am. Huntingd. p. 381.) In 11:1, in Epiphany, at London, (Eadmer, p. 136.) at 
Eaſter, at Berkley 5 at Whitfuntide, at Weſtminſter (Sax. Ann." Huntingd. p. 381.) and at Chriſmas, at Norwich. (Sax. Ann.) In 1122, at Eater, 
at Northampton g at Whituntide, at Windſor. (Sax, Ann. Heoned, p. 477. Huntingd, p. 382. Brompt, p. 1014-) and at Chriſtmas, at Dunſtable, (Sax. 
Am.) In 1123s at Woodſtock. (Sax. Ann.) at Berkbamfted. (Huntingd, p. 382. Hoved, p. 477.) at Candlemas, at Glouceſter. (Sax. Ann. S, Du- 
nem. p. 247) In 1124, in the beginning of December, at Huncot in Leicefterſbure. (Sax, Ann,) In 1126, at Chriffmas, at oa (Sax, Ann.) 
S. Denelms p. 254.) In 1127, at London, in May. (Huntingd. p. 383. Hoved.p. 478.) Ia 1129, at Chriffmas, at Worceſter. (Hunting, p. 384. 
In 1130, at Eafter, at Hude; and in mY: at Canterbury, (Huntingd. ibid.) In 1131, at Northampton, Septemb, 8; and at Chrifimas, at Dunſta- 
_ ble. ( ingd. p. 384, 385.) In 31932, at Eaſter, at M dect ; and after Zafer, at Londan; at Chriftmas, at Windſor, (Huntingd. p. 385.) In 1133, 
at London, in Lent ; at Caſter, at Oxford; and in May, at Winchefter. ( Hunt in d. p. 385. Brompr.) 

II, The mot memorable Occurrences not mentioned by Mr. Rapin, are theſe. In the Year 2112, there was a Plague in England. (Sax. Ann.) And in 
1113, Warcefter was burnt to the Ground, in June. (S. Dunelmr, p. 236. Brompt. p. 100g. In 1114, Ofober 10, the Water was ſo low in the Thames, 
for near twenty-four Hours, that People could not only ride through between the Bridge and the Tower, but great Numbers of Men and Boys, even paſſed 
it there on Foot, the Water hardly reaching up to their Knees. It was the ſame in the Medwoay, at Yarmcuth, and other Places. (Sax. Ann, Eadmer, p. 
111. S. Dunelm, p. 236. Brompt- p. 1005.) In 1119, and 1122, there were two Earthquakes in Glouceſter fbire, Worcefler ſhire, and Somerſetſhire, (Sax. 
Am,) In 1122, King Henry ordered a Wall to be built round Carlifle, (S. Dunelm. p. 246.) In 1123, May 19, the Cy of Lincoln was almoſt all burat 
down, (Sax, Aan.) In 1124, there was ſo great a Dearth in England, that a Horſe-load of Wheat was ſold tor fix $ g% (Sax, Ann, Hunting d. p- 
38 ) ln 11g, nme tx, there was a remarkable Aurora Borealis. (Sar. Ann, Malmſo. p. 177. 1 18 

III. The manner of paying in and computing the King's Money being ſhown in the Note at the end of William Rufus s Reign, it may not be amiſs to 
ſhow here how the Royal Revenue was levied and the manner of iſſuing it, Firft, as to the ef. the Perſons principally intruſted, was the Sher:f of 
each County, who in thoſe Days was an Officer of great Authority, However there were ſeveral other ſtated Collectors and Accomptants, namely, the F/ 
cheaters, the Fermers, (or C of ſuch Towns and Boroughs as were not within the Sheriff's Receipt) the Cufftodes Cambij, or Cuſtomers, the Keepers of the WY | 
Wardrobe, and in general, all Perſons who held Bailywicks from the King, or received any of his Treaſure or Revenue by Impreſt or otherwiſe, were obliged WET 
to render an Account thercof, and in ſucceeding Times the Collectors of Tallages, Diſmes, « Quinzimes, &c, But in caſe theſe Officers could not enforce the 4 
King's Debtors to make Payment, the Sheriff was arm'd with ſufficient Power to do it. The moſt antie nt Proceſs made uſe of was the Summonce of the Ex- ; = 
ebeguer, which iſſued twice a Year into all the Counties of England, and was returnable againſt the Times of holding the Due Scaccaria, namely, the As h = 1 
4 | ö ; 71 | 


200 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
4. The Reign of King STEPHEN. 
Tx ENRY imagined he had taken fo juſt Meaſures he turned his Thoughts to the accompliſhi f hi 
1135. in 
Henry's Pre to ſecure the Succeſſion to the Empreſs his ject, By means of ſecret Fotzen, Ale 1135. 
—— Daughter, that he could not believe they would Diſcontent cauſed by this Marriage among the Nobilit 
ee 0 » 


ever fail. The triple Oath, by which he had 
bound the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ſeemed to him 
a ſufficient Fence againſt their Ambition. At leaſt, he 
could not think, that ſuppoſing, ſome one ſhould irreligi- 
ouſly violate fo folemm Engagements, the reft would 
be willing to favour his Defigns. And yet, this Tie, 
which appeared ſo ſtrong, could not hinder thoſe whom 
he leaſt miſtruſted, from contriving, even before his 
Death, how to render all his Precautions ineffectual. 


and made ſure beforehand of the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, u 

were beſt able to place him on the Throne after the King's 
Death. He acted however with ſo much Caution that 
his Uncle never once ſuſpected his Intentions. On the 
contrary, à little before his Death, he gave him a freſh 
Mark of his Affection, by marrying him to Matilda, only 
Daughter and Heir of the Earl of Boulogne, by which hz 
became more powerful and in greater Credit than ever. 


As the King's laſt Sickneſs appeared at firſt very dange- The frf 


We may have obſerved, in the three foregoing Reigns, rous, Stephen, who attended him into Normandy, ſent Riſe Ro- 
with what Partiality Riches, Honours, and Places, were ſpeedy notice to the Biſhop of J/inche/ter his Brother, dat F. Lr 
beſtowed upon Foteigners, particularly upon thoſe that © he _ renew his Intrigues to procure him the Crown. Salifbury, © 


Falſe Mea- had any Relation to the Royal Family, Lheſe three laſt This Prelate had now gained to his Intereſt the Arch. a 


ſurerof the Kings, by excluding the Engliſh from their Favours in or- biſhop of Canterbury and Roger Biſhop of Salisbur * 
— der = laviſh them on the Normans, were in hopes, by had both a great Influence ba ths Clergy. The la 2 
that means, to ſecure the Crown in their Family. But the wealthieſt Subject in England, having had Opportu- 
on the contrary, by heaping Eſtates and Honours on their nity to amaſs vaſt Riches in the Adminiſtration of Affairs 
Relations, inſtead of gaining their Children Friends, they Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, which the late King had entire- 
created them Rivals. By ſtrengthening the Foreigners ly entruſted him with, The Occaſion of his Riſe was 
againſt the Engliſh, they unadviſedly cheriſhed the Ambi- ſomething particular. Whilſt he was only a Pariſh- 
tion of the former, and put it out of the Power of the Prieſt in Normandy, Flenry, who had then no Proſpect of 
latter, to ſupport the Royal Family, when moſt in need of mounting the Throne, chanced to come into the Church 
Protection. ; where he was ſaying Maſs. The great Care wherewith 
Stephen, Among thoſe that ſhared the late King's Favours, the Prieſt performed the Service, pleaſed the King fo, that 
Nephezo to Stephen Earl of Boulogne his Nephew, was the moſt con- he deſired to have him for his Chaplain (1). Roger did not 
benny fiderable. Adala his Mother, Daughter of William the want much Intreaty to accept of an Honour he fo little 
Crown in Conqueror, brought the Earl of Blois her Husband four expected. Though he was no Scholar, he was naturally 
= 9h Sons, of whom Theobald, the ſecond, ſucceeded his Fa- of ſ Mable a Diſpoſition, and ſo much a Courtier, that 
as ther, the eldeſt being incapaciated by ſome natural De- he quickly gained the good Graces of his Patron, who 
ſects. Stephen, the third Son, was ſent into England to the loaded him with Favours. As ſoon as he came to the 
King his Uncle. Henry the youngeſt, was a Monk in the Crown, his firſt care was to preſer his Chaplain, by pro- 
Monaſtery of Clugni. Stephen's noble Qualities ſoon gained moting him to the See of Salisbury. But not ſtopping 
him the Eſteem and Affection of the King, who took a there, he committed to him afterwards the Management 
Pleaſure in making him rich and powerful. Beſides, he of all important Affairs in Church and State, and made 
politickly thought he could do no better than enable his him his Chief Juſticiary. This high Poſt furniſhed the 
Brompton · Nephew to ſupport his Family. With this view, he con- Biſhop with an Opportunity of heaping up immenſe 
ferred on Stephen the Lands, taken from the Earl of Meer- Riches, which he expended not fo much in Ad of Cha- 
taign, and ſending ſor Henry from the Monaſtery of Clug- rity, as in building lately Palaces, and keeping as ſplendid 
ni, made him Abbot of Glaſſenbury, and, ſome time aſter, an Equipage almoſt as the King himſelf. 
Biſhop of IVinch:/ter. The King's Favour gaining the It was a great Advantage to Stephen to have for him The C 
two * Fr great Credit and Intereſt in England, they three Prelates, whoſe Intereſt ſecured him the Suffrages of clue 


formed ſo ſtrong a Party, that they thought themſelves 
able to take advantage of the Diſaſter befallen the Royal 
Family, in the Death of Prince William. It is true, 
when the late King was deſirous to ſecure the Crown to 
Matilda, Stephen was the firſt that ſwore to that Princeſs. 
But, beſides that he could not be excuſed, it was not yet 
time to diſcover his Deſigns. Perhaps too he hoped the 
King out of Affection, might give him his Daughter. 
However this be, his hopes, if he had entertained any, 
vaniſhing with Matilda's Marriage with the Earl of Anjou, 


rium Paſche, or Exchequer of Eaſter, and the Scaccarium Se, Michaelis, or Exche 


all the Clergy. This Body was then ſo powerful, that the 
Lay-Lords that were not in the Plot did not think them- 
ſelves able to oppoſe the Deſign, which they ſaw was en- 
tirely formed, of placing Stephen on the Throne, fince 
all the Biſhops declared in his Favour. Not one at- 
tempted to ſpeak for Matilda ; fo great an Influence had 
the Example and Authority of the Clergy over the 
Minds of the Nobles and People. In the mean time, 
Henry dying in Normandy, Stephen forthwith repaired into 
England to back his Pretenſions with his Preſence (2). 


of Michaelmas, which were the general Terms for the Sheriffs and 


Stephe Ns 


other Accomptants to pay in their Fermes or Rents, and other Iſſues of their Bailywicks, This was the oxdinary Proceſs, but upon urgent occaſions the King 

ſometimes iſſued ſpecial Writs to the Sheriffs and others concerned in collecting the Revenue, commanding them to levy Debts, Ee. with all ſpeed, Secondly, 
4 As to the manner of Hing the King's Money: This was done ſeveral ways, Whilſt the Money remained in the Hands of the Sheriff, Fermers and others, it 
4 was uſual for the King, his Chief Jufticier, Great Officers of his Court, Treaſurer or Barons of the Excbeguer, to order them by Writ, to make Provifionsand 
| Payments out of the Mcney in their Hands. This Writ was ſometimes called Warrantum, the Sberiff*s Warrant, for upon producing it, he had Allowance 
| made to him de tanto upon his Accompt. Sometimes the King's Money was iſſued by way of Preft or Impreft, de Franlits, either out of the Receipt of Ex» 

cheguer, the Wardrobe, or other the King's Treaſuries. Impref# ſeems to have been of the Nature of a Concreditum or Accommodatum, and when a Man bad 
Money impreted to him, he became accountable to the Crown tor the ame. In the fifth Year of King Srepben, an Accompt was rendered at the Excbeguer 
of certain Moneys impreſted to the Accomptant, when the Empreſs came into England. Mag, Kot. 5 Stepb, According to antient uſage, the King's Trea- 
ſure was to be iſſued by Virtue of a Writ or Mandate under the Great or Privy-Seal, and directed ſometimes to the Chief Juſticier and-Barons of the E- 
chequer, but moſt commonly to the Treaſurers and Chamberlain of the Receipe, And the Writ was founded upon a Bill or Certificate from the Exchequer ot 
Wardrobe, or other Matter of Record, But the uſual Writ for iſſuing the King's Money out of the Exchequer was the Liberare, (ſo called from that Word 
uſed in it,) directed to the Treaſurer and Chamberlain. This Writ was of two ſorts; wy Free for 2 a Sum bas vice only; and a Liberate Current of 
Dormant for paying in Contiauance ar more than once, The Reader may ſee inſtances of all theſe Things in Madex's Hip. of ts Excheg.. oh. vi. . 


The Coins of Henry I, are of the ſame ſhape and fiee with thoſe of the C &, and iuſcribed HEN RIC. REX ANGL., The King's Full-Face, - 
Sceptre and Croſs, and an open Crown with three Flower-de-lis (which 


his Coin from thoſe of Henry II,) on ane Side z and the Reverſe, a 
Croſs Potent in each Quarter of a large Croſs, as in the Figure annexed; 


(1) Malmſbury ſays, be was firſt brought into Henry's Family, while Prince, as a Steward ; and recommended to him a 4 it Perſon. to. manage 


his Affairs. p. 184. 
(2) He took a light Ship at M icſandi, and repaired forthwith to London, Malnſb, P+ 178, 
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Book VI. 


e. Supported as he Was, he found no great difficulty to carry 
* the Prize from an abſent Princeſs, whoſe Capricious and 
haughty Temper had already formed a great prejudice 
avainſt her. If the Nobility had really that attachment 
for Religion, which they affected to ſhow, their repeated 
Oaths to Matilda would have been an inſuperable obſtacle 
to Stephen's Election. But they were then as well skilled, as 
now, in the Art of evading the moſt ſolemn Oaths by Di- 
ſlinctions and mental Reſervations, which render the uſe of 
an Oath of no effect. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury af- 
firmed, the Oath taken to Matilda, was null and void, as 
being directly contrary to the Cuſtoms of the Engi/h, who 
had never ſuffered a Woman to reign over them. Ihe 
Biſhop of Salisbury maintained, the Oath was not binding, 
becauſe Matilda was married out of the Realm, without 
the conſent of the Barons; whoſe Intent, when they 
(wore, was, not to give themſelves a King but of the race 
u. Dito. Of William the Conqueror. In fine to remove all Scruples, 
(1.1% Tugh Bigod, the late King's Steward, ſwore on the Holy 
I Fa  Evangelilts, that Henry before he died diſinherited Matil- 
da, and nominated his Nephew Stephen for his Succeſſor, 
This was ſufficient to palliate the Diſloyalty of the Ba- 
rons. On theſe weak grounds they rejected Matilda's 
Right, which they had thrice ſworn to maintain, and 
Prompt” crowned Stephen the 26th of December (1), twenty-four 
; days after Henry's Death. Thus this Princeſs ſaw herſelf 
deprived of the Crown, by thoſe whom the King her Fa- 
ther thought moſt firmly engaged to ſtand by her. S0 
true it is, that the Precautions ſuggeſted by human Pru- 
dence are very little to be relied on (2). 
8; mates Stephen was then one and thirty years old, and in great 
„ Eſteem with the Nobility. But his Age and noble Qua- 
5 lities were no addition to his Right. His Title was ſo 
umb. weak, that, to ingage the Barons to ſupport it, he was 
e. forced to promiſe them more Privileges under his Govern- 
ment, than they had enjoyed in the Reigns of the Norman 
Kings his Predeceſſors, and doubtleſs, more than ever he 
intended to grant. This was the ſole Motive of their 
concurring ſo heartily in his Election. They imagined, 
his being indebted to them for the Crown, would al- 
ways diſpoſe him to be grateful. But they could not 
expect the like from Matilda, who, having a clearer 
Title, would not think herſelf under the ſame Obliga- 
tions, Stephen therefore, willing to ſpare nothing for a 
Crown, that might fo juſtly be diſputed with him, promi- 
ſed to reform whatever was amiſs in the three foregoing 
Reigns ; and the Biſhop of Vincheſter his Brother, paſſed 
und. his Word for him. This Juncture was too favourable for 
p i133). the Barons to let it paſs without Improvement. When 
the Oath came to be adminiſtred to the new King, 
much more was required of him than of his Predeceſſors, 
Hi taier an The Import of the Oath was, "That he would, with- 
wa in ſuch a Time, fill the vacant Biſhopricks, and 
hm. leave the Temporalities in the hands of ſome Eccleſiaſ- 
« tick, who ſhould take charge of them till the Vacan- 
cy was filled. That he would not ſeize the Woods of 
any Clerk or Layman, upon frivolous Pretences, as his 
« Predeceſſors had done; but be content with the Fo- 
<< reſts, which belonged to the two Williams, and make 
<< Reſtitution of ſuch as Henry had uſurped. Laſtly, 
„that he would aboliſh Dane-gelt, which was inſupport- 
able to the Nation, and being taken away by King Ed- 
ward, was reſtored by the Norman Kings. The 


P. 0. 1 . . 5 
—— 42 Biſhops, on their part, took an Oath which was no 


00 Horte, leſs uncommon, for they ſwore Allegiance no longer 
Min, than he fhould continue to maintain the Church in her 
Privileges. The Lay-Lords acted with the ſame cau- 
tion, if we may judge by the Oath of the Earl of Gl 
ce/ter, natural Son of the late King. He ſwore Fealty to 
the King, but on condition he would preſerve his Eſtates 
and Honours entire, and obſerve the Covenants made with 
the Barons, Stephen promiſed to do whatever was required 
ot him, and moreover to grant an authentick Charter for 
the Security of the Liberties of the Nation, and the Privi- 

leges of the Church, | 
The Coronation being over, the new King poſted to 
. Wincheſter, to take poſſeſſion of the Treaſure of the late 
Faure, King, which amounted to a hundred thouſand Marks (3), 
cv beſides Plate and Jewels. With this Money he levied an 
vu. am, Army of Britons, Picards, Flemings, and other Foreign- 
ers, whoſe Aſſiſtance he thought he might want, not ha- 
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) Malnſbury ſays, he was crowned the twenty ſecond, p- 178. 


STEPHEN. 
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ving yet any great Confidence in his own Subjects. At 1135 
his return from /Yinchefter, he went to meet the Corps Brompt. 


of the late King, which was coming from Normandy, in 
order to be interred at Reading, according to his own Di- 
rections. 

Hitherto Stephen had met with no oppoſition (4). 1136, 
But he plainly foreſaw it would be otherwiſe hereafter, it 
was very likely Matilda and Geffrey her Husband would 
not fail to attempt the Recovery of a Crown taken 
from them. Jt was requiſite therefore to endeavour to 
gain the Good-will of the People; and the moſt proper 
means to that end, was to ſhow, he really intended to 
perform his Promiſes. With this view, he convened a Ih - 
General Aſſembly at Oxfird, where he ſigned the pro- *" ade. 
miſed Charter; the chief Articles of which are as fol- Gg, 
lows: He acknowledges his being elected King, by Sax. Ann. 
the Aſſent of the Clergy and People. He confirms Huntings- 
all the Liberties, Privileges and Immunities of the en | 
Church, and conſents that all Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes M. Pari 
and Perſons ſhall be tried by the Clergy. He promi- I H*3"* 
6 ſes, not to meddle in any manner with the Tem- 

% poralities of vacant Biſhopricks, or Eſtates belonging 

© to the Eccleſiaſticks. He aboliſhes all Laws relating to 

« Hunting and the Foreſts (5), enacted fince the Con- 

«« queſt, Laſtly, to gain entirely the Affection of the 

% Engliſh, he revives the antient Sax Laws. This 

Charter was very advantagious for the People, had it 

been punctually obſerved. But, as an Hiſtorian remarks, M.in. 
as the Engliſh elected Stephen purely for their own inte- f 139. 
reſt, ſo this Prince granted all they required, rather to 

amuſe them, than to bind himſelf with theſe Parchment- 

Chains. The Solidity of this Remark is viſible in the 
Behaviour of the King a few Months after. The 93 x;-- 
Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury becoming vacant by the *4- 
Death of Curbet (6), the King ſeized the Revenues, and ** __ 
kept them in his hands above two Years. Neither did he Canterbury, 
reſt there. As the Archbiſhop died inteſtate, he ſeized natd. 
his Effects, pretending it was the Prerogative of the Num. 
Crown. It is true, he only followed the Example of the 

three former Kings. But ſuppoſing he was poſſeſſed of 

that Right, he had promiſed ſo poſitively to give it up, 

that this Proceeding could not be confidered but as an ex- 

preſs Breach of his Charter and Oath; 

The beginning of this Reign was very peaceable; but Piti 
this Tranquillity laſted not long. The Subjects, grown te Troubler. 
inſolent, ſet too high a value on the Service they had done 
the King. There were ſome alſo, who, being forced to 
comply with the Sentiments of the Majority, were wait- 
ing for an opportunity to take away the reproach the 
Nation lay under for the Breach of their Oath. The King, 
who was not ignorant how matters ſtood, did all he could 
to gain the People's Affections, for whom he foreſaw he 
ſhould ſoon have occaſion. With this view it was that Malmi 
he conferred Titles and Honours on ſeveral Perfons, and 
alienated abundance of the Crown-Lands, to ſuch as might 
be ſerviceable to him. Mean time, this Bounty had 
not the effect he propoſed. Thoſe that partook of his 
Favours, conſidered them as their due Reward ; whilſt 
others that were neglected, entertained a Jealouſy, 
which in the end proved very fatal to him. But his Brompt. 
greateſt overſight was ſuffering the Barons to fortify 
their Caſtles (7), which put it in their Power to revolt 
whenever they pleaſed. In a little time, there were 
above a thouſand fortifhed Caſtles in divers parts of the 
Kingdom. 

The Inſolence of Baldwin de Redvers (8) Earl of De- 1137. 
vonſbire, quickly made Stephen ſenſible of his error, 5% Pe. 
The Earl taking it as an affront, that the King ſhould %. 
deny him ſome Favour, openly declared he would obey C. K. 8. 
him no longer. Purſuant to this reſolution, he fortified $42.4 
his Caſtle at Exeter, where he acted as Sovereign, exer- Hunting® 
ciſing a tyrannical Power upon the Citizens. This Re- I of 
volt was the more dangerous, as the Wel at the ſame ** T0 
time made an Irruption into the Frontiers, and carried 
away a great Booty. The King, judging Ba/dwin's 
Affair to be of greater importance than the Inroads of the 
I eld, went and laid Siege to Exeter, which took him up 
a conſiderable time. At length becoming maſter of the Te Fa, 
Place, he purſued the Rebel to the % of Might, and _— 
compelling him to fly from thence, baniſhed him the Bromęt- 
Realm (9), but pardoned all the other Offenders; This Hoss. 


M. Pazi-- 


(2) The Author of Geſta Regis Stephani teſtifies, That moſt of the Nobility did not only findit neceſſary, immediately to elect a valiant and worthy King, for 
the common Benefit and . -7 the Kingdom ; but that they ſuppoſed it to be their Right and Privilege, upon the Death of their King, to provide another 


vt the Royal Blood to ſucceed him. Apud Ducheſne, p. 928. 
(3) . Malnſbary ſays, a hundred thouſand Pounds, p. 179- 


(4) March21. 2136. Matilda, Stephen's Queen, was crowned. Gerwaſe, p. 1340. | | 
(5) He alſo aboBſhes Danegeld for — — p- 1024. (6 133 Curboil, as has been obſerved cw, þ 2 Note (11). 


(7) This he did in order to ſecure himſelf againſt any Attempts from Mat; 
new ones on their Eſtates. Brompr. p. 1024. 


» He not only gave the Barons leave to fortify 


Caſtles, but alſo to build 


(3) Or de Rewoers. R de Diceto. p. 560. de Rivers: Ann, Wav. p. 152, He was alſo Lord of the Ile of Wight, Tyrrel, p. 204. 


(9) And diſinherited him. Dicets. Ibid. 


Ne. XI. Vos. 1 Eee Indulgence 
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1136. Indulgence proved very prejudicial to him, as it ſerved 


to imbolden the diſcontented Party. 
The Vel War ended not ſo ſucceſsfully, In a Bat- 
„ Weld, tle fought near Cardigan, the King's Troops were ſo 
Pow. Chro. roughly handled, that very few eſcaped (1). TItis ſaid, the 
rv. Fngilih Soldiers were {truck with ſuch a Pannick, that 
they ſuffered themſelves to be taken Priſoners by the very 
Women. 

1137. Whilſt the Eugliſb Arms were employed in Males, Da- 
1 1 at oF vid King of Scotland made an Incurſion into the northern 
dee Counties of England, under pretence of revenging the 

Wrong done to the Empreſs his Niece. He immediate- 


The Engliſh 
4. feated by 


Furth, 


MHuntined. ly became maſter of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and puſhing 
lalmth. . 

$ix. Ann. his Conqueſts, advanced as far as Durham. As ſoon as 
Brompt- Stephen could get clear of the Welſpd, he marched into 


the North (2), to repel the King of Scotland. The par- 
ticulars of this War, of little moment in themſelves, are 
variouſly related by the Hiſtorians of the two Nations, 
An advan- who agree in nothing but the concluſion. They unani- 


„ mouſly tell us, it ended in a Treaty of Peace, whereby 
Ke, the King of Scetland was to have Carlifle, and Prince 
Scotland Fenry his Son the Earldom of Huntingdon (3), for which 
J. rig he did Homage to the King of England, The reaſon of 
ic. Hag. the Son's being inveſted, was, becauſe the Father refuſed 
. 258. to accept it on that condition, alledging he had ſworn 
to acknowledge no other Sovereign in England but 
Matilda, in caſe King Henry died without Iſſue- 

Male (4). 
The King Stephen was no ſooner returned from his northern Ex- 
ee pedition, but he fell into a Lethargy, which made it 
quences of it, thought his Death was at hand. The ſuppoſed certainty 
Hoved. thereof cauſed in England as well as Normandy, ſuch 'T rou- 
Browpt- bles as were not eaſily allayed. The King's Friends were 
O. vie, diſheartened, and Matilda's Party conſiderably increaſed 


II. Pas. by the Rumour of the King's having reſigned his laſt 
Breath. On the other hand, the Yelp, looking upon 
this as a favourable Juncture, renewed the War; whilſt 
the Earl of Anjou entered Normandy, to take poſſeſſion of 
that part of the King his Father-in-Law's Inheritance. 

The Nor- But, for what reaſon I know not, this Prince was be- 

mans jend for come ſo odious to the Nermans, that, to avoid falling un- 


2 der his Government, they called in Theobald, Earl of 
Bloiss Blois, Stephen's Elder Brother. Theobald, taking them 
110 whilſt they were in this mind, came to Lifieux, where 
Glocttcr the Earl of Glcefter delivered him the Keys of Falaiſe (5). 


delivers up This Earl remembring the laſt Commands of the King 
2 his Father in behalf of Matilda, had with great reluctan- 
cy taken the Oath to Stephen. But as it was not in his 
power to ſupport alone the Empreſs's Right, he choſe 
to diſſemble in expectation of a favourable opportunity to 
declare in her favour, He believed he had found one by 
introducing the Earl of Blois into Normanay ; imagining 
this Prince, who looked with an envious eye on his 
Brother's Greatneſs, would raiſe ſuch Troubles, as might 
turn to Matilda's advantage. 
Stephen re- Mean time, Stephen being perfectly recovered, found 
covers ; and his Affairs in the utmoſt confuſion, The great Men, 
Hens Oo. who had depended upon the King's Death, were already 
of Norman- entered into ſeveral Factions, from whence he foreſaw, it 
dy- vn, Would be difficult to diſengage them. Theobald his Bro- 
4 ther, creating him moſt Uneaſineſs, he reſolved to attack 
Huntingd. him firſt, before he was ſtrengthened with the Aſſiſtance 


ao of the King of France, who alone was able to ſupport 

M. Pais. him. To this end, he went into Normandy (6), carry- 
ing with him large Sums of Money, with which he pre- 
vailed upon the chief Men of the Country to abandon the 
Earl of Blis, This change ought not to have ſurprized 
the Earl, ſince the Normans had not-calked him in but on 
ſuppoſition that Stephen was dead or dying, and to avoid 
being ſubject to the Earl of Anjou. 

He mates an "The Nermans thus deſerting the Earl of Blais, was a 

Alliance great advantage to Stephen. But, to deprive him of all 


ary — Support, the King employed part of his Money in gain- 
ing the French King to his intereſt, This Expedient 


t. og. - 
Hoved. ſucceeding to his wiſh, he made an offenſive League with 


(1) Above three thouſand of them were ſlain on the ſpot, with two Barone, | 
4. After this Victory, the Welſb Princes over-ran the Cg 


J. Haguifiad. p. 258. This laſt Author adds, That Ranu{pb, Earl of Cheſter, leading an Army into Faves, was en- 


the Fall of a Bridge over the River Tem 
Pr. Poxvels Chron · Gerwaſe, p. 1341. 
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France, which put it out of the power of his Enemies to 112 
hurt him. However, as Lewis could not, without ſome Give: M. 
Uneaſineſs, ſee England and Nermandy in the hands of % ©: 
the ſame Perſon, Stephen reſigned the laſt to Eu/face Earl "IR 
of Boulegne his eldeſt Son, who did Homage to the King Ort. Vi, 
of France for it. Theobald finding he was not ſtrong —_ 
enough to ſtand againſt the two Monarchs, thought fit to M. Pi. 
retire, However, he ſent word to the King his Brother, 

that although he was forced to give way, he did not deſiſt 

from his Pretenſions, as eldeſt, both to Normandy and 
England. But he acted net according to this ſtout andm:, 
Meflage. For ſhortly after he renounced his pretended A,! 
Right for the annual Penſion of two thouſand Marks (7). F. . 

The Union of the two Kings had the ſame effect 9% * 
with regard to the Earl of Aujau, whoſe Pretenſions, as / as. 
Husband to Matilda, were much ſtronger. It is true, he Hun 
made ſome farther Attempts upon Normandy. But after M. Paz, 
trying in vain to gain it by way of Arms, he was forced 
to accept, as a Favour, a Penſion of hve thouſand 
Marks. 

Matters being thus ſettled in Normandy, Stephen hoped 1139 
to enjoy ſome Repoſe in England, when Advice was King f 
brought him that the King of Scotland had made an Ir- * * 
ruption into Northumberland (8). Nay he was made to land. © 
fear, and very juſtly too, that he was invited by the Eng. G. R. 8. 
4% Barons to ſupport the Empreſs's Right. For whilſt 1137 
David was ravaging the northern Borders, ſome Engliſh J. Haul. 
Lords had ſeized Bedford, and probably, did not intend Brempt. 
to ſtop there. Upon this News Stephen ſpeedily returned Gervafe. 
into England; and, though it was in the midſt of Win- M. Pai, 
ter (9), laid Siege to Bedford, never quitting it till he was 
maſter of the Place (10). After which, he marched to- 
wards Scotland, where David was retired, 

Whilſt he was employed in revenging on the Scots Agenerat 
the Miſchiefs they had done the Engliſh, he was recalled (11), Avi in 
by an Inſurrection of almoſt all the Barons. This News — 
ſurprized him; though one would think he ſhould not 
wonder at the Barons breaking their Oath, ſince he 
himſelf had done the ſame with regard to Matilda. The 
Male- contents complained, he had violated his Promiſes 
in many particulars relating as well to the People as the 
Church. But this was only a Pretence to cover their 
private Reſentments. The true reaſon of their Diſ- Gervaſe. 
content was, their not being rewarded in the manner 4 — 
they expected. Ever ſince the King's Acceſſion to the Hiſt. Nov. 
Crown, they had continually teazed him with their Re- I. 2. f. 38, 
queſts, though he endeavoured one while by Arguments, 
another while by Promiſes, and very often by actual 
Grants, to ſatisfy the moſt importunate. But all this 
was not able to ſecure their Allegiance, which was wholly 

rounded upon the expectation all had, of obtaining the 
ame Honours, the ſame Eftates, the ſame Poſts, which 
was impoſſible, 

At the head of the Revolters was Robert Earl of * Glaceſ- The F 
ter (12), who had artfully improved theſe diſpoſi tions to Gloncetter 
form a Party in favour of the Empreſs his Siſter,, ſtrong 48 
enough to place her on the Throne. He is ſaid to embark Malm. 
in this Enterprize at the Inſtances of certain Mon! ks, who Gervate 
repreſented to him how much he hazarded his Sal zation in 
obeying an Uſurper, contrary to his Oath to Matilda. 

Hence it is evident, the Monks were deeply concerned in 

the Plot, and the Earl of Glecefter probably, wa s not the 

only Perſon to whom they had made the like Remon- 
ſtrances. Some Hiſtorians add, the Earl acted o1 1 this oc- 

caſion from a motive of Revenge for the King's attempt- 

ing to poiſon him. But if it be true that Stephen had ſuch 

a Deſign, it is not likely, it was before the Earl h: d taken 

Arms againft him. Be this as it will, as ſoon a; Robert 

was ſufficiently ſupported, he went to the Empreſs and in- 

formed her of what he had done for her. After that, he He vrires + 
wrote an abuſive Letter to Stephen himſelf, upbraiding him 8 
for the Breach of his Oath to Matilda, and charging him King, and 
with drawing him, by his Seducements, into ithe ſame xe 
crime. To this Letter he added a Manifeſto., calling 1 
Stephen an Uſurper, and declaring War againſt hin 1. The Cerab. 


4 


Robert Fitæ- Reger, and Pain Fitz-Fobn, beſides a great Number drowned by 
Territories, and returned home with a (great Booty. 


tirely defeated, and hardly could eſcape with five of his Men, all the reſt being ain. 
(2) With the largeſt Army that had ever been known in England. Hoved. p. 482. 


(3) With the Town of Doncaſter, and all that belonged to it. 
(4) The King at his Return kept his 


Court the Eafter following at Weſtminſter, with greater Magnificence than had been uſually ſeen in h js Uncle's Reign» 


At theſe ſolemn Meetings the great Afﬀairs of the Kingdom were tranſacted, there being no other Parliaments in thoſe Days, not till King J ab or Henry Ill. 


This Expedition is generally placed before the Affair of Earl Redvers. 


(5) But Robert carried off a great deal of Money out of King Henry's Treaſure there. 


Falaiſe, for he was then in England, p. 206. 
(6) In March. Malmſb. p. 180. 
(7) Of Silver for three Vears. R. de Diceto. p. 506. 
(9) He returned to England about Chriſtma 


10) It was held againſt him by Milo de Beauchamp for the King of Scots, becauſe Stephen would have taken the Government of tha 
(11) About Fafter. Hoved. p. 483. | 
he other Ringleaders, were, William Talebot, who ſeized the Cattle of Hereford 3 William Luvel, who ſecured that of Cari ＋ x k 
William de Maun, that of Dunſter ; Robert de Nichole, or Lincoln, Murbam Caſtle ; Euftace Fit &-Fobn, that © 


Aelten 5 William Fitz- Alan that of Shrewſbury. Huntingd. p. 388, M. Paris, p. 76. 


The King ſat down before the Caſtle on Chriſtmas- Eve. 
(12) T 
Pembrokeſhire ;) Paganel, that of Lade; 


tingd. $7. In Auguſt, ſays F. Hagulft, p. 2 59. 
n : (8) He demanded Northumberland for his Son Henry. 
s 3 having made a two Years Truce with the Earl of Ann. Huntingd. p. 387. J. Hagulſt. f. 259: 


M. Paris, p. 75. Mr. Tyrrel ſays, that Robert cc uld not deliver up 


J. Hagulſt. p. 2159+ 
t 1 Place from him- 
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Book VI. 4+ STEPHEN. 5 


1138. King e N anſwer, but confiſcated all his 
. oets pris e in Elan ). 

* 3 rn Matildu's Party daily growing ſtronger by 
A Junction of the moſt powerful among the Barons, the 

Or- Vital- dhe 2 2 
Gerzas Earl of Glouce/ter came into England (2), and got poſſeſſion 
of Briſte (3). At the fame time other Lords (4) ſeized 
upon ſeveral Caſtles that the former Kings had cauſed to be 
fortified for the Security of the Crown, but which, on this 
occaſion, ſerved only to put it in danger. Stephen finding 
bimfſelf thus forced to wage War with his own Subjects, 
retook and razed ſeveral of theſe Caſtles, Though he had 
greit reaſon to fear in this ſo general a DefeCtion, yet he 
ſupported himſelf with his Army of Foreigners (5); ſhow- 
ing on all occaſions an extraordinary Courage, and a ſteddy 
Reſolution to loſe his Life with his Crown. He thought 
it ſtrange, that the very Perſons who had ſhown the moſt 
2eal to raiſe him to the Throne, ſhould be the firſt to 
pull him down (6). As one is always inclined to flatter 
one's ſelf, he could not ſee any thing in his Conduct that 
deſerved this return, and therefore aſcribed it wholly to 
Mum, the caprice and fickleneſs of the Barons. Nevertheleſs, 
their complaints were not entirely groundleſs. Beſides 
that the King lad not punctually obſerved his Charter, 
the extraordinary Favours betowed on the Foreigners, 
particularly on Milliam of Ypre his Favorite, gave his Sub- 
jets a very plauſible pretence to complain. "The Severity 
alſo he uſed, upon the breaking out of the Rebellion, in 
ſeizing the Perſons and Eſtates of ſome of the Barons on 
bare Suſpicions, added freſh Fuel to the Fire that was al- 
Matilda in- ready too much kindled. In fine, the diſſention grew to 
nd vere that height by mutual Reproaches and daily Acts of Hoſti- 
lity, that the Male-contents ſent Matilda word, they were 
ready to own her for Sovereign (7), according to the Pro- 

miſe made the King her Father. 2 
neu The King of Scotland fomented theſe Troubles in fa- 
deb your of the Empreſs his Niece, though he was alſo Uncle 
Pie to Stephen's Queen (8), When he found matters ripe, 
towed he once more entered Northumberland, and cruelly ravaged 
Hm that County, which generally felt all the effects of the 
Nang. Quarrels between England and Scotland. As Stephen could 
J Hagulite not then lcave the heart of the Kingdom, to go to the 
zelle of the North, Thurſtan Archbiſhop of York un- 
dertook to oppoſe this invaſion (9). He aſſembled the 
Barons and Gentlemen of the northern Parts, and repre- 
ſented to them, That in this emergency, = were to de- 
pend upon themſelves, it not being in the King's power 
to ſend them Afiſtance. This conſideration having the 
effect he expected, they unanimouſly engaged to exert 
their utmoſt to repulſe the Enemy. Shortly after, each 
appearing with his Troops at the general Rendezvous, 
they all ranged themſelves under the command of M alter 
de Eſpec and William Earl of Albermarle (10), and advanced 
as far as Alverton (11), Having reſolved to expect the E- 
nemy in that place, they ſet up a Maſt, on the top of 
which they placed a Silver P:x with a conſecrated Hoſt, 
and the Banners of St. Peter and St. Jahn of Beverly, to 
ſerve as an Enſign where they were to meet again and 
TWar of rally in caſe of need. Hence this War was called the Mar 
ee of the Standard. Ailred Abbot of Rievalle has given a par- 
Aires, ticular deſcription of the Battle; but, as it ſeems to me 
of little moment, I ſhall only relate the Succeſs. The 
Tee Scots are Scots, much ſuperior in number, attacking the Engliſb in 
*jeatcd. their Intrenchments, were repulſed with the loſs of twelve 
Hung, thouſand Men (12). Though the King of Scotland and 
Hoved, Fenry his Son gave on this occaſion aſtoniſhing proofs of 
their Valour, they could not prevent their Army from be- 
ing entirely routed. It is ſaid a Biſhop's (13) Harangue to 
the Englih, promiſing Heaven to all ſuch as were ſlain in 
the Battle, did not a little contribute to the Succeſs of 

that day. 

Stephen te- Whilſt his Affairs were thus proſperous in the North, 
2 Stephen ſpread the Terror of his Arms in the heart of the 
Olen, Kingdom. The Male- contents not daring to keep the 
Hut, Field, gave him time to reduce their Caſtles one after 


(1) And razed his. Caſtles, but thoſe of Briſtol and Slede. Malno. 
(4) Even Mil, the High Conſtable, forſook King Stephen. ibid. 


(7) Promiſing to get her the Crown in five Months. Gerwaſe, p. 1346. 


() He was the King's Leiutenant in thoſe Parts. 
(11) Now Nerth- Allerton in Yorkſhire 

under the Dominion of Scotland. Huntingd p. 388. Brompt. p. 1026. 
(14) After Chriſtmas he took the Caſtle of Slede, ibid. 


three Sons, Makelm, William, and David. J. Hagulft. ibid. 


(6) Upon the firſt New: of the Barons riſing, it is reported he ſhould fay, 
Eirth of God, (his uſual Oath) I wil! never be called an abdicated King. Maimsb. p. 102. 


15) This P 0 bam, Aprilg. J. Hagulſtad. p. 265. 
(19 — * ap 8 . of William Earl of Warren, Maleras Eaxl of Mellent, and Robert Earl of Leiceſter, by whom he 
ha j | | 


(17) King Stephen was informed they were fortiſying that Caſtle againft him, 


another without oppoſition (14). Theſe Conqueſts juncd 1138. 
to his late victory over the King of Scotland, aſtoniſhed 
the Earl of Gloce/ter. He expected quite another iſſue of 

this War, but when he ſaw his Party daily diminiſhing, 

he had no other refuge but to go and ſollicite the Emprets 

to come into England, and encourage her Friends by her 
Preſence. 

The Retreat of the Earl of Glocgſter, and the Flight of 17: »2-(4.; 
ſome other Lords of his Party, procuring the King ſome © ee 
reſpite, he reſolved to purſue the Scotch War, fo ſuccels- "Who 2 
fully begun. To that end, he advanced towards the Hs. 
North, and in his way took the Caſtle of Leeds ; after VH. Part + 
which, he continued his march to Scotland, where David 
retired after his Defeat. His intent was to give the 
Scotch King battle. But as David was unwilling to run 
any hazard in his own Country, he carefully avoided all 
opportunities of fighting. However, fearing he might be 
at length compelled to it, he reſolved to ſue for Peace. 

At any other time, Stephen would have made him pay Mater Perce 
dear for it, but at that juncture did not think proper to 27 David, 
ſtand off. The truth is, the Advantages he could expect 2 5255 
from that War were not comparable to the Miſchieſs his 
Abſence might occaſion: And therefore he concluded a 
Peace with David (15), whereby Prince Henry of Scetland 
was put in poſſeſſion of the County of Northumberland, 
and Earldom of Huntingdn. In return for theſe Advan- 
tages, David ſwore never more to concern himſelf in the 
Quarrel between Stephen and the Empreſs. 

The War being thus ended, the King returned into his 11; 49.5: , 
Dominions, attended by the Prince of Scotland, who by / > tHe Prince 
his noble and generous Carriage, had ſo won the heart of 7 Seti 
Stephen, that he loved him as if he had been his own Jl oof 
Son (16). The King's careſſes to the young Prince raiſed & EN 
the Jealouſy of the Earl of Che/ter and ſome other Lords, **" 
who, on pretence that the King placed him above them at 
his Table, retired from Court. But, ſuppoſing 1Hnr;'s 
Birth did not require that diſtinction, yet his Merit de- 
ſerved the King's particular regard ; for, according to all 
the Hiſtorians, he was an accompliſhed Prince. Stephen Sun; 

. . -phen 
continued therefore, notwithſtanding the Jealouſy of the give: ce 
Engliſh, to ſhow him marks of his Eſteem, particularly in Scotch 
a caſe, which demonſtrated his Sincerity, This young ;,...5 
Prince, who had accompanied the King to the Siege of A of bis 
Ludlaw, approaching too near the Walls, was like to have n. 
been pulled from his Horſe by an Iron Hook at the end — 
of a Rope, if Stephen, with the hazard of his own Life, had Hoved. 
not reſcued him. An action which redounded as much 
to the honour of the King as of the Prince for whom he 
teſtified ſo great an Affection. 

This ſame Year Alberic, the Pope's Legate in England, Theobald 
called a Synod, where Theobald Abbot of Bec was elected ©7c4 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the great ſatisfaction of the * 
Engliſb who beheld the Metropolitan See vacant for two biry. 
Years. - Hagulft, 

Stephen's late Peace with Scatland, and his Advantages 1138. 
over his domeſtick Enemies, procured him a Tranquillity Tv< &ing 
which ſeemed likely to continue. And probably, it would L= 
not have been diſturbed, if an unſeaſonable Quarrel with 8 
the Clergy, had not hurl'd him down from the height of Nan. 
Grandeur and Glory to the moſt deplorable State a Sove- Gl Vital 
reign could poſſibly be reduced to. The Biſhops had been 
very inſtrumental in placing him on the Throne. From 
that time their Power was ſo much increaſed, that it was 
no leſs dangerous for the King to make them his Enemies, 
than it was advantagious to have them in his Intereſt at 
the time of his Election. Nevertheleſs, his Jealouſy of 
their Power, ſuffered him not to conſider, with his wonted 
prudence, the danger he expoſed himſelf to, in reſolving to 
humble them. Roger Biſhop of Salisbury had two Caſtles N great 
as ſtrong as they were ſtately, one at the Devizes (17), and Pride. 
the other at Sherburn, and was building a third at Malm. 23233 
bury. Alexander his Nephew, Biſhop of Lincoln, had built — ; 
one at Newark, not ſcrupling to declare openly, it was de- 
ſigned as much for the Security as the Dignity of his 


(2) September 30 Malmib. p. 183. 


(3) In which, and the other Caſtles belonging to him, he put ſtrong Carriſons- Gervaſe, p. 1345 


) Of Flemmgs, which were commanded by Nam d pres. ibid. 
Since they baue choſen me their King, wvby da they now forſake me By th- 


346 | ; 
(8) Mary of Scotland, Siſter to the Empreſs's Mother, married Euftace Earl of B:l:gne, by whom ſlic hat Matilda, Wife of Stephen. Rapin. 


10) The other great Men in this Battle, were, Walter de Gant, Rebert de Brut, Roger de Mxwbray, William de Percy, Barnard de Balicl, Richard de 
a William Foſard, Robert de Stuteville, Robert de Leſcy, William Peverel, Robert de Ferrers, Geoffrey Halſalin, c. . Haguift, p- 262. Wien de 
Albemarle was created Earl of Yorkſhire, and Robert de Ferrers Earl of Derbyſpire, for their Bravery in this Battle. J. Hagulft. ibid. 


12) Ten'Th 1027% Gervas. This Battle was fought Auguft 22. Huntingd. p. 329- Hewved. p. 484. | 
113 The Archbiſhop T7 7d bing Abbie by Sickneſs, appointed Ra{ph Biſhop of the Orcades to command in his ſtead, who made a long Oration againſt 
the Scettiſh Barbarities, and at the Concluſion abſolved all from their Sins that ſhould chance to fall in Battle. Hunt. Hiwved. The Orcades were not then 


which was the Reaſon of his ſeizing it, Gerwas, 1345- 
Church, 
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cited the Eavy of ſome, and the indignation of all, When 
theſe three Prelates came to Court, they were attended 
with many armed Followers, as if they deſigned rather to 


The King brave the King, than to pay him their reſpects. This 
grow: /*/þi- Pomp and Grandeur procuring them abundance of Ene- 
crous of them. 


mies, there were ſome that took occaſion to whiſper in the 
King's ear, that he could not be ſafe as long as the Bi- 
ſhops were ſo powerful. His Suſpicions were further con- 
firmed by the Rumour of Mati/da's preparing to come 
into England, where ſhe had a ſtrong Party. "Though 
the Biſhop of Salisbury had been a principal Inſtrument of 
Stephen's Election, yet he fancied him gained by Matilda; 
and in this belief formed a deſign to humble the Pride of 
the Biſhop and his Nephews. It was not long before an 
opportunity offered. In a general Aſſembly held at Ox- 

ferd (i), the Retainers of the Biſhop of Salisbury quarrel- 
yay tbe ling with thoſe of Alan of Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, one 
pants. _ „of the Earl's Knights chanced to be killed in the ſcuffle, 


Opin 4 
varrel at 


appear at and many wounded on both ſides (2). The Biſhop's Men 
338 had the advantage, being aſſiſted by thoſe of the Biſhops 


of Ely and Lincoln, and of the Chancellor, who paſſed for 
Rager's Nephew, though in truth he was his Son (3). 
Malmb. The King, willing to improve this occaſion to mortify the 
whole Family, ſummoned them all four to appear at his 
Court, and anſwer for this Riot of their Domeſticks. 
This Summons was juſt and legal, but the ſatisfaction de- 
manded by the King was exceſſive. He was not content 
with the penalty enjoyn'd by the Law in the like caſes ; 
but inſiſted upon the Biſhops delivering into his hands all 
their Caſtles, as a Security for their future Allegiance, 
This Demand ſeeming too exorbitant to the Prelates, they 
deſired time to conſider of the matter. Whilſt the King 
waited for their Anſwer, the Biſhop of Eh abſented him- 
ſelf, and retired to Roger his Uncle's Caſtle at the Devizes. 
He ſeizes This Flight breaking off the Accommodation, the King 
eteir Caftler. went immediately and laid Siege to the Caſtle, where was 
Ord. Vital. Io Matilda, Wie or Concubine of the Biſhop of Safe 
bury, This Place being very ſtrong, the King, who fore- 
ſaw the difficulty of the Siege, bethought himſelf of an Ex- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAN D. 


1139. Church. Nigel, Biſhop of Ely, another of Roger's Ne- 
phews, imitating the ſtate of his Uncle and Couſin, at- 
fected a magnificence in his Retinue and Houſe, that ex- 


Vol. 1. 


account of his Actions. At the opening of the Synod, 
he aggravated in a virulent Latin Speech all that Stephen 
had done againſt the three Biſhops. He exhorted the Pre- 
lates vigorouſly to maintain the Rights of the Epiſcopa! 
Dignity, and the Privileges of the Church (7); proteſting 
he would put in execution the Decrees of the Council. 
though it coſt him the Friendſhip of the King, the Lose 
of his Eſtate, and even Life itſelf. Stephen had ſent to 


Cruihan (8), As ſoon as the Legate had ended his Speech, 
theſe Lords demanded, why the King was tummoned 
thither. The Legate anſwered, to give a reaſon of his 
impriſoning the Biſhops, and deſpoiling them of their 
Eſtates; a Crime, added he, hitherto unheard of in the 
Chriſtian world. Alberic, taking him up, faid, the 
Prelates were puniſhed not as Biſhops, but as the King's 
Servants, The Biſhop of Salisbury not reliſhing that 
Diſtinction, roundly told him, the Biſhops could not, in 
any reſpect, be conſidered as the King's Servants. 


* . 0 - of : 
the Council ſome Lords, with Alb-ric de Vere à famous. -- 
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1 


1 he Arctbiy ; 


Majority of the Synod being much of the ſame Opinion, & Roar 
the Archbiſhop of Kean, who thought, the Epiſcopal Dig- ak for 
0 "gs 


nity did not render a Subject independent, endeavoured to 
ſet them right. He demanded, whether they could clear- 
ly prove by the Canons, that Biſhops ought of Right to 
have fortified Caſtles? But, ſuppoſe (ſays he) you can 
prove ſuch a Right by the Canons, ought you not to commit 
your Caſtles to the King's diſpoſal, when the Kingdom is 
threatned with an Invaſiom ? Is it not the King's Buſineſs 
to take care of the Safety of the State ® And can Subjetts 
refoſe to admit him into their Caſtles without incurring the 


wilt of Rebellion? Theſe Arguments not prevailing with 9; 7.. 
the Biſhops to deſiſt from their Pretenſion, the Legate pe 


moved to excommunicate the King, and ſend Deputies to 


cate the 


Rome to carry their complaints to the Pope. Then the King, 


Lords ſent by the King, thought it time to ſpeak in a 
higher tone. They declared, if the Synod offered to ex- 
communicate the King, the Biſhops would ſoon have 
cauſe to repent ; and if any preſumed to go to Rome, on 
ſuch an occaſion, their return would be very difficult. 
This Declaration made ſuch impreſſion on the Biſhops, 
that none of them were willing to expoſe themſelves to 


rate 
73 


* 


the King's reſentment, to gratify the Legate. Accor- pepuratin 
dingly, the Synod being ſatisfied with ordering a Deputa- h King 
tion to the King to demand a ſuitable Reparation, broke M. Farb. 


pedient to put an end to it without loſs of time. He or- 
dered the Biſhop of Salisbury and the Chancellor to be 


led up cloſe to the Wall (4), and ſent word to Matilda, unleſs 
ſhe delivered up the Caſtle, the Chancellor ſhould be im- 
mediately hanged, neither ſhould the Biſhop eat or drink 
till it was ſurrendered. Theſe Threats producing the effect 
he expected, ſhe delivered up the Caſtle (5), where he 
found forty thouſand Marks in ready Money. The Bi- 
ſhop of Lincaln purchaſed his Liberty, by ſurrendering to 
the King his Caſtle of Sleaford. Shortly after, Stephen be- 
came maſter likewiſe of the Caſtles of Salisbury, Malm. 
Brompton. bury and Sherborn, With the Money, found in theſe 

Places, where the Biſhops kept their Treaſures, he pur- 

chaſed the Friendſhip of the King of France, and made 


Hunt. 
Gervaſe- 


up (9) after a three day's Seſſion. Purſuant to this reſo- 
lution, the Legate and Archbiſhop of Canterbury went to 
the King, and earneſtly beſought him to prevent a rup- 
ture between the Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Powers. 
Which was, in plain Engh/ſh, requiring him to make 
ample Satisfaction to the Clergy, otherwiſe a rupture was 
unavoidable ; for this was the real meaning of their 
Words. It cannot be conecived on what other Foun- 
dation the Clergy then pretended to be independent of 
the Crown, than their being grown ſo powerful that 
they thought, the King could not ſtand without them. 
Formerly, during the Empire of the Saxons, the Biſhops 


Euftace his an Alliance with him. This Alliance was cemented by 
Sen married the Marriage of Eu/tace, Son of Stephen, with Comtantia 


Siſter to Lewis the Young, who ſucceeded Lewis the Gros, 
his Father. 


thought it an Honour to be ranked with the Thanes, that 
is, with the King's Servants. After the Norman Conqueſt, 
It illiam I. threw the Biſhops into Priſon upon bare Suſ- 


picions : Some he baniſhed, others he deprived of their 

The Clergy The King's Severity to the Biſhops very much diſ- Biſhopricks, without any one's daring to ſtir, and the 
are dig pleaſed all the Clergy, who made loud complaints. The People looked on unconcerned. But in the Reign of 
Malmsb. Archbiſhop of Roan, being then in England, was the Stephen, it was an unheard of Crime to diſpoſſeſs the Bi- 
Bronipt- only one not offended at it. He was of opinion that, ſhops of their Caſtles, and an unpardonable Raſhneſs to 
Hoved. without ſtriking at the Immunities of the Church, the ſtile them the King's Servants, For ſome time paſt, 

King might diſpoſſeſs the Biſhops of their fortified Caſtles, the Clergy had eſtabliſhed it as a Maxim, that the main 

which concerned not their Privileges as Churchmen. But of Religion conſiſted in upholding the Church in all the 
The Ri the Biſhop of Mincheſter, lately made Legate for Eng- Privileges and Immunities ſhe herſelf was pleaſed to 
0 land, was not of his mind. This Prelate was ſecretly aſſume. As | | 
dertakes the diſpleaſed with the King his Brother, for not admitting him Be this as it will, the People were all in combuſtion Ne Perple 
Cann of 0 into the adminiſtration of Affairs (6). He expected upon this occaſion, as if themſelves had been deprived 8 
pond ham otherwiſe, when he laboured fo heartily to place him on their Liberties. The whole Kingdom ſwarmed in an in- Nie. 
King before the Throne. But finding there was no likelihood of his ſtant with Male-contents, who only wanted a Leader to 2 
3 having for the future any ſhare in the Government, he command them. In fine, the Clergy's Faction was ſo _ . 
Hoveds, eagerly embraced this opportunity of creating him ftrong, that moſt of the Lay-Lords came over to their England. 
M. Paris. Trouble, under pretence of maintaining the Rights of ſide and eſpouſed their Cauſe. The Empreſs thinking Ord. Vital 


this a favourable juncture, reſolved to improve it and go _ 


the Church. To that purpoſe, he called a Synod at //7n- 
FG. 4 into England (10), though ſhe had but one hundred and ,, 185. 


cheſter, and ſummoned the King to appear and give an 


(1) Aupuſt >y. Malnsb. p. 182. 4 1 . , : 

(2) Geruaſe gives this Pa of the Matter, The King, when he heard that the Caſtle of Devizes was fortifying againſt him, ſends oe ow yr 
Sali6hury to come to him at Oxford. The Biſhop ſuſpecting the King meant him no good, brings along with him his two Nephews, the Bil on - — 
and Fly, and a very large Retinve well- armed. The King, upon their approach, being afraid ef ſome Treachery, orders ar up to ſtand upon the * 
Whillſt the King and the Biſhops were conferring together, a 5 — aroſe between the King s and the Biſhop's Attendants, C. p- 1345» 

(3) Roger the King's Chancellor, was the Biſhop's Son by Maud of Ramesbury his Concubine. Tyrrel, Vol. II. p 220. 

(4) The Biſhop was unbound. but the Chancellor was led in Fetters with a Ha ter about his Neck. Malmsb. p. 181. : he miche have his 

(5) Maud delivered up the Keep or chief Place ef Strength, and ſo forced the Biſhop of E{y to ſurrender the whole Caſtle, in conſideration he mig 
Liberty. Ord, Vital. p. q20. Nigel was baniſhed. R. de Diceto. p. 508. 


(6) Or rather, becauſe he had not been made Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Gervas. p- 1348. 


(7) He inſiſted chiefly on the Biſhop of Salisbury being ſeized in the very Chamber of the Court or Great Council, and the Biſhop of Lincoln in is Lodg- 
ing» Malms. p. 182. 


(9) September 1. M. Paris, p 77. 
(10) In July, Gervas. 
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(8) Anceſtor of the Earls of Oxferd. 
She landed at Portſmouth, Septemb, 30. Malmib. p. 183. Hrempton and Gervaſe fay, that the landed with a great Army, p. 1029» 


forty 
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erty men to accompany her. This was a very inconſi- 

13%  1.:able Troop for the undertaking, ſhe was meditating 
but ſhe relied on a powerful Aid from the Male- contents. 
She took up her firſt quarters at the Caſtle of Arundel, 
bn belonging to the Queen Dowager, as part of her Dow- 
Mees. ry (1), The Earl of Gheefter, who came with his Siſter, 
thinking her ſafe in a place where ſhe was received with 
ail the reſpect due to her Rank, left her and went to 
Bifi (2). Mean while, Stephen, who was befieging 
Marlborough, being informed of Matilda's arrival, ſud- 
denly raiſed the Siege and marched towards Arundel. 
iy Upon the King's approach, the Queen Dowager repented 
„of admitting Matilda, fearing it might occaſion the loſs 
awd of her Caſtle, with all the Privileges ſhe enjoyed in 
('”  EFEnrgland, On the other hand, Honour and Honeſty would 
„ not ſuffer her to deliver her Gueſt into the hands of her 
Enemy. To get clear of this perplexity, ſhe ſent the 

King word, if he inſiſted upon the delivery of the Em- 

preſs, ſhe was no leſs bent, on her fide, to protect her, 

till ſome or other came to her relief, But withal defired 

him to conſider, ſhe had not entertained her as an Ene- 

my to the King, but as her Daughter-in-law, Widow of 


Malmſbs 


a great Emperor, to whom fhe could not be excufed 
waz not to countenance her deſigns againſt him, but 
only to preven? any Ill from befalling her whilſt under 
tlda might have kave to retire to ſome other place, 
where it would be as eaſy to beſiege her as in Arundel 
QQieen, Widow of a great Monarch, his Uncle and Be- 
d- nefactor, without the leaſt detriment to himſelf, Whe- 
SIO +: the Caſtle before it was relieved, or thought himſelf 
| bound to oblige the Queen ſo far, he gave his word, 
accordingly done (3). But he had too much reaſon to 
repent atterwards of his being ſo generous. Matilda, after 
2 ſhe remained in theſe two Cities, ſhe ſo artfully managed, 
Chrey. in her favour, the Diſcontents of the Clergy and No- 
their means, almoſt the whole body of the People (6). 
There adhered to the King only a few Barons, and his 
fully (7). 
10. [1 ſhall not undertake to relate the Particulars of this 
Man. more Inftances of Treachery and Cruelty, than of glo- 
e Ann, rious Actions. I hall content my ſelf with obſerving 
dom was vided, every City, County, and Perſon ſiding 
with the ing or the Empreſs, according as they were 
Niznbourhood and Blood, fell upon one another in a 
Vaſſals of each other, ſo that a terrible confuſion was 
quickly ſpread over the whole Kingdom. In this fatal 
oppreſſed the People, and were ſo preſumptuous as to coin 
their own Money. On the other hand, the King and 
ings, fearing the calling their Friends to account would 

Gere, make them change ſides. Moreover, the foreign Sol- 
oned ſtill further Diſorders. As the King was not able 
to pay them duly, he was forced to ſuffer them to plun- 
Hy ſhare of the Calamities ſuch a War brings with 
it( 9). 

he%r/e; ſenſible of his Error, in raiſing a Storm, which he foreſaw 

e Would infallibly overwhelm the King his Brother, ſudden- 


from paying the Reſpect due to her. That her intent 

her roof. In fine, ſhe propoſed to the King that Ma- 

Caftle. That by this Generoſity he would oblige a 
ther Stephen was ſenſible it was not in his power to take 
1atilla ſhould be ſafely conducted to Briſl; which was 

Matt: ſome ſtay at Briftel (4), removed to Glzcefter (5). Whillt 
"2 bility, that ſhe gained them both to her Intereft, and by 
foreign Army, which though ill paid, ſerved him faith- 

«cd Civil War, which, like the reſt of that kind, furniſhes 
Gai the principal Events. Whilſt it laſted, the whole King- 
ſwayed by Paſſion or Intereſt, The Lords, neareſt in 

zuel manner, burning the Houſes, and pillaging the 
Anarchy, the Barons, acting as Sovereigns, grievouſly 
Matilda, inſtead of redrefling, connived at theſe Proceed- 

diers, of whom Stephen's Army entirely conſiſted, occaſi- 

der the Poor People (8), who, though innocent, felt the 

* /*p Mean time, the Biſhop of Mincheſter, being at laſt 
Mis l changed fides. He reflected, that being Brother to 


(1) Aliva, the beautiful Daughter of Godfrey firſt Earl of Brabant, was Wife of Henry I. fourteen Years, who gave her in Dower the Cattle and 
Farldom of Arundel. She was aftzrwards marrried to William de Albini, in her Right Earl of Arundel, by whom ſhe had William (and from him, by 
the Fitz- Alans Earl: of Arundel, Themas Heward the preſent Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Arundel derives his Deſcen t) and Godfrey de Aibini, and 


Alice Wife of Fobn Earl of Augie. Sandford Geneal. p. 27. 
2) Being attended only by twelve Perſons. Mal/mſb. p. 184. 


(3) By the Biſhop of Winchefter. Gerwaſe, p. 1349. The Anonymous Author of this King's Actions, ſays Stephen, was perſuaded to it by the Biſhop of 
Winchefter, for fir the Earl 1 Aan ub great part of he Kingdom, whilſt the Siege ſhould laſt. This Advice, whether given fincerely or 
(4) Two Months. Gervaſe, p. 1349- ; 
ty Governor of the Caſtle under Reberr. Malnſb. p. 184. It wazin Oct. ber. 
Gervaſe, p. 1349. This Milo is called de Gloceſtri& Comes Conſtabulariu ; and Regis Conflabularius. Con, Flor, Wig. p. C73. 

(6) Not long after her Arrival, Brian- Fitz-Count declared for her, and victualled and fortified the Caſtle of Walling forde. Gg. R. Steph. | 

(7) This Year, one Ralph, a Clergyman belonging to the Biſhop of Ely, formed a Conſpiracy to kill all the Normans in England. R. 4 Diceto. 


to ruin the King, the Author does not determine, p- 947+ 
(5) Where ſhe was received by Mil the King's Conſtable, who was 


p. 508. 


(8) I. Malnſbury fays, that he was alſo forced upen that account to clip, or make the Money lighter, p. 18 5- 


(9) See a diſmal Account of it in Sax. Ann. Gerwaſe, &c. 


. (19) And went and laid Siege to Maimſbury, Trowbridge, and Cerne Caſtles. Gerwaſe, p. 13 50. 


27) From Chriftmas till the beginning of February. Huntingd. 


p- 390. i 

(12) Rand- de Geronis fourth Earl of Cheſter. He is ſaid to be poiſoned in 1155, by Maud his Wife, (youngeſt Daughter of Rebert Earl of CLyfter) and 
William Peverel Lord of Nottingham. (13) William de Romara. Sax. , : 
14) The King'schief Officers in this Battle, were, Alan Earl of Richmond, Robert Count de Mellent, Hugh Biged, Earl Simon, the Earl of Warren, Earl of 


Albemarle, William of Ypres. Gervaſe, p. 1353+ M. Paris, p. 78. 


N* 34; Yor Fre Atzen, 


— 
_— 
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Stephen, he himſelf would certainly be involved in the fame 11 40. 
Ruin with him, and conſequently, it was his Intereſt to 
ſupport him, inſtead of promoting his deſtruction. And 
therefore, deſirous of regaining the King's confidence by 

ſome important Service, he drew to M incheſter a good 
number of Lords, Friends to Matilda, and detained them 
Priſoners, till they delivered their Caſtle to the King, 

Amidft all his difficulties, Stephen ſhowed a Firmneſs Stephen's 
that kept many from deſerting him, which, doubtleſs, D 
they would have done upon the leaft Signs of Faint-heart- 
edneſs, For it is always the caſe, when, on the like 
occaſions, Princes ſeem to diſtruſt their Fortune or Abi- 
lities. Inſtead of being daunted at the violent Shocks 
he received, Stephen daily endeavoured to remedy, by his 
valour and prudence, the Evils he ſuftered by the re- 
volt of his Subjects. He even hoped to put an end to He fee: 
them at once, by laying Siege to Yallimgford, where —— 2 
Matilda and the Earl of Glacgſter were ſhut up. But 474 - 5 
meeting with more difficulties in this Siege than he ima- be Siege into 
gined, he turned it into a Blockade (10). He was no "2,9 rang 
ſooner retired, but the Earl of Gloce/ter got out of the Gervas. 
Caſtle, and went and ſeized J/7rcefter, whilſt the Barons 
of his Party ravaged the Counties of Cheſter and Net- 
tinghanm. 

Mean time Matilda, being too cloſely pent up in Hal. Matilda re- 
lingford, found means to get from thence and retire to 1% che: 
Lincoln. As ſoon as the King had notice of it, he form- 2 e 
ed the deſign of ſurprizing her; well knowing, Lincoln, bee, tur 
where he had many Friends, could not be defended by the 17 
few Troops Matilda had with her. He would have Hun. 
taken his Rival in that place, which held out but a few M. Paris. 
days (11), had ſhe not contrived to eſcape, whilſt the Greis, 
Articles of the Capitulation were drawing. Stephen miſ- Hored. 
ſing his Aim, retired without leaving a Garriſon in the 
Town for jear of weakening his Army. He was hardly Ord. Vital, 
gone, when he was informed that the Earl of Cheſter (1 2), F 921 
Son-in-law of the Earl of Glec:fter, was gome thither 
with his Wife and Brother (13), to keep their Chriſtmas. 

His great defire to have theſe three Perſons in his power, Stephen be- 
made him march back with ſuch ſpeed that the Earl had T 
but juſt time to retire into the Caſtle, which was im- 7.226, 4 
mediately inveſted. However, he found means to eſcape 

and get to the Earl of Glacgſter, to deſire him to come 

to the relief of the Beſieged, who could not hold out 

long. The Earl of Glecefter, willing to deliver his own 2. Earle 
Daughter, drew all his Troops together, and marched to Gloceſter 
Lincoln with that ſpeed, that he was like to ſurpriſe the 2..." 
King, who never imagined him ſo near. Having forded Barrie of 
the River Trent, a thing the King thought impracticable, L=coln. 
he came on a ſudden ſo cloſe to the Royal Army, that N 
neither Side could poſſibly avoid fighting. The two Huntingd. 
Armies being drawn up, the Battle began, which for a 11 
long time was fought on both Sides with equal bra- 7 1 
very (14). But at length the King's Horſe, conſiſting of 73, K 
Flemings and Bretans, giving ground, they were ſo vigo- Arne #: 
rouſly preſſed, that they could never rally more. The _ 
Earl of Glacgſter improved this Advantage, not to purſue 

the flying Horſe, who were incapable of hurting him, 

but to fall on the King's Infantry, who being deftitute 

of the aſſiſtance of the Cavalry, took to Flight alſo. 

Mean time Stephen, who could not bear the Thoughts Stephen 
of flying, was left almoſt alone, and on foot, in the midit 79%» 2ri- 
of the Field of Battle, aſſaulted by Multitudes, but relift-Juoe 
ing all their Effarts with an aftoniſhing Vatour. 
the Horſe had rallied in the mean while, he might have 
freed himſelf from this Danger, to his immortal Fame. 

But deſtitute of all Aſſiſtance, he was forced at length to 
yield to Numbers, being ſurrounded on all ſides. How- 
ever, it was not till the laſt extremity ; for his Battle- 
Ax breaking by the force of his Blows, he drew his 
Sword, and defended himſelf for a conſiderable time, 
foaming with Rage to ſee himſelf thus abandoned by his 
Army. At length, after performing more than could 
naturally be expected from a fingle Perſon in his Con- 
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1140. dition, his Sword flying in pieces, and little more than the 
Hilt remaining in his hand, he was knocked down on 


Huntingd. his knees with a Stone, Whereupon William de Kains 

Cervaſle, . . . 1 . 

Hoved, © Valiant Knight ran in, and ſeizing him by the Helmet 
preſented his Sword to his Throat, threatning to kill him 
unleſs he yielded himſelf Priſoner. Notwithſtanding the 
extreme danger he was in, he refuſed to ſurrender to 

any but the Earl of Glczfter, who by good fortune was 

2 '® near at hand. As ſoon as the Earl had him in his pow- 

Mam. er, he conducted him to the Empreſs (1), who ordered 

Gervais, him to be confined in the Caſtle of Bri/tel, where he 
ws iTnominiouſly laid in Irons (2). 

1141. Whilſt this unfortunate Prince was in ſo deplorable a 

Nat 5 condition, Matilda improved the Advantages lately gain- 


1-44, Ed by her Arms. All England deſerted the captive King, 
Huntingd, except Fandom and Kent, where he had (till ſome Friends 
Prompt. left by the means of the Queen his Spouſe, Erftace his 


. Pas. Sn, and //7/tiam de pres his Favourite. The Barons 
that preſerved their Allegiance, retired to London, where 
they had Intereſt enough to gain admittance, and prevail 
with the Citizens to make a Confederacy with them in 

Fer! favour of the King. Normandy ſoon followed the Example 

Anjou {cz of {fngtand, No ſooner had the Earl of Arjou received 


<q" RY advice of the King's Impriſonment, but he repaired to 
Gervatz Wand, to cauſe the Empreſs his Wife to be acknow- 
hdged, which he eaſily accompliſhed. At the ſame time, 
the King of Scatluud breaking the late Treaty, invaded 
the northern Countics, under pretence of aſſiſting the 
Empreſs, but in reality for his own private advan- 
tage. 

The Victory of Lincoln ſeemed at once to place Matilda 
„ on the Throne; but there was one Obſtacle more to 

ſurmount, before ſhe could hope to enjoy the Fruits of her 


Je B. hep 


Ta V .n- 


Ze. Succeſs, which was, to gain the Biſhop of Vinchgſter. 
gry This Prelate, who, by his dignity of Legate was at the 
Maimib, head of the Clergy, might poſſibly fet that powerful Bo- 


J. Hoguit. dy againſt her, whoſe Example had great influence upon 
tlc Nobles and People. She deemed it neceſſary there- 
ore to endeavour before all things to win him from the 
King, and with this view went to him at J/7nchefter. 
He made fome difficulty at firſt to hearken to her Pro- 
poſs, But upon her offering him the diſpoſal of all the 
Church-Preferments, he threw up the Cauſe of the King 
his Brother, and promiſed to uſe his endeavours to pro- 
cure Matilda the ſuffrages of the Clergy. He even took 
his Oath to her beforehand (3), but with this limitation, 
that it ſhould be binding no longer than ſhe kept true to 
her Promiſes. On the morrow, he received her with 
great pomp in the Cathedral Church, where he ſolemnly 
excommunicated all the King's Friends, and abſolved all 
thoſe that ſhould abandon his Party and come over to the 
„n Empress. Shortly after the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
© ſwore likewiſe to Matilda (4). But he was ſo ſqueamiſh 


6711146. 


t rtuitry . . . 

eee as to procure the King's conſent firſt, which he went to 
Marti da. ask himſelf of Stephen in priſon. 

Ahn. * 0 . * 

eee There was nothing more wanting to Matilda but the 
tate ſeal of publick Authority to be really Queen of England. 
4 0 Ir 


722 But, though ſhe was ſure of the Conſent of the Temporal 
Hauer WFP 


cheſer, Lords, ſhe was apprehenſive of meeting with oppoſition 
233 from the Clergy, who probably, would be more ſcrupu- 
Vlad. Jouson account of their Oath to the King. The Legate 


taking upon him to accompliſh this Aﬀair, called a Coun- 
cil at //inchefter, where all the Biſhops and Abbots 
were preſent, with the Archdeacons as Repreſentatives to 
the Inferior Clergy. The day before the opening of the 
Synod, the Legate privately conferred, firſt with the Bi- 
ſhops, then with the Abbots, and laſtly with the Arch- 
deacons. It is not known what paſſed at theſe private 
Conferences, but it was plain, next day, what uſe the 
Legate was willing to make of them. As ſoon as the 
Council was aftembled, he made a long Speech, endea- 
vouring to ſhow that the Male-Adminiſtration, Inſinceri- 
ty, and Tyranny of Stephen, had been the ſole cauſe of 
all the Troubles in the Kingdom. He owned that indeed 
he had pledged his Faith for him, when the Neceſſity of 
Affairs had, as it were, compelled the Engliſb to place 
the Crown on his head : Adding, he was deceived the 
firſt, and with extreme grief ſaw himſelf obliged to revoke 
his engagement. He inſiſted upon his former Oath to 


(1) Who was then at G/uceſter, Gerwaſe, p. 1354+ 


M. Paris, p. 78. 


. . *7 * . + ö ö Earl of Heve- 

(3) And likewiſe Matilda herſelf, Robert Earl of Ghucefter, Brian Fitz Count Marqueſs, i. e. Governor of Walling ford, and Milo (afterwards 
ford,] &c. bound themſelves by Oath to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, that he ſhould have the chief Management of Affairs, the Diſpoſal of Church-Prefermens, 
Sc. For this Purpoſe there was a Convention in the Fields near Winchefter, Malmſb. p. 180. 


(4) Waiting upon her at Wilton. Cervaſe, p. 1354- 


—.— Fili: ifici Regis — in Angliæ No izque dominam eligimus, 
(5) rel rome” p 4 eros. 22 Particularly William Marte! Sewer to the King, 15. 
(8) She made Robert de Sigillo, a Monk of Reading, Biſhop of Londen, R. de Diacte, p. 508. Gervaſe, pr 1355 


(6) Named Chriftian. Mainſe. p. 1 
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This Battle was fought on Cand/emas-day 
Bernard de Balial, Roger de Morobray, Richard de Courcey, William Feſſart, Baldzwin, Richard Firz-Urſin, 
Earl af Aena, retired during the Fight. F. Hagulft. p. 269. Gervaſe, p. 13 

(2) Malmſbury fays, he was honourably uſed ar firſt, but at length, by the ) pret he had | 
he Bounds of his Confinzment, he was put in Irons. Maimſb. p. 187. He was not laid in lions till after Matilda's Flight from Oxford. Gerveſe- 


Vol. I. 


Matilda, adding it was more reaſonable to regard the 
Orders of his eternal Father, whoſe Will it was that 
Juſtice ſhould be done the Empreſs, than the Intereſts of a 
natural Brother, Then he ſaid, he had done all that lay 
in his power to make Stephen ſenſible of his Errors, eve; 
to the ſummoning him before a Synod, but that all his 
brotherly and kind Admonitions had proved ineffeua! 
That this Obſtinacy was a clear Evidence to the Ergliſt. 
what Calamities they would have been expoſed to under 
the Government of ſuch a Prince, if it had not pleaſed 
divine Providence to give Sentence againſt him by ſuffer- 
ing him to be impriſoned. In fine, ſince God's Juds- 
ments were now fallen on the King whom they had elec. 
ted, they were to atone for their Fault, by reſtoring the 
Crown to the Princels, to whom of Right it belonged. 
I have therefore, continues he, convened you, by virtue 6 
the Apoſtolic Power committed unto me, to conſult about the 
means of appeaſing the Troubles of the State. This Affair 
was debated yeſterday in the 2 F the greateſt Part ef 
the Clergy, who beyond all diſpute have a principal Shaje 
in the Eleftion of the Kings, And therefore, after mature 
Deliberation, we have determined te acknowledoc Matilda. 
Daughter to the incomparable King Henry, fer Queen and 
Severergn of England (5). 

Moſt of thoſe that were preſent, and not in the Secret, 
were extremly ſurprized at this Speech ; and much more 
to ſee an Election tranſacted in private by the Clergy, at- 
ter an unprecedented manner. Nevertheleſs, every one 
keeping a profound Silence, for ſome were gained, and 
others dared not to oppoſe it openly for fear of not being ſe- 
conded, the Silence was interpreted for an approbation. 
The Legate told them further, he had ſummoned the 
Magiſtrates of Linden, and that they had promiſed to ſend 
their Deputies. And indeed on the morrow the Depu- De- 
ties arrived, but inſtead of conſenting to what the fon Lun 
Council had done, they declared they were ordered by 4 
the City and the Barons that were retired thither, to pe- r 15 
tition the King's Liberty. The Legate replied, it be- 477. 
came not the Londaners to fide with the Barons, who Vain, 
had baſely deſerted their King in Battle, and were en- 
deavouring to embroil the Kingdom in freſh Troubles, 
This Anſwer, ſo far from the point, not being fatisfac- 
tory to the Deputies, they demanded one more direct, 
but in vain. The Legate did not think fit to re-ex- 
amine a thing, which he pretended was already decided. 
Before the end of the Synod, a Chaplain to Stephen's ,, 1... 
Queen (6), offered to the Council a Letter, which he Que. 
delivered to the Legate, But becauſe the Prelate, after 
peruſing it himſelf, would not communicate it to the 
Aſſembly, the Chaplain boldly took it out of his hand, 
and read it aloud. This Letter, wherein the Queen ear- Stephen“ 
neſtly intreated them to ſet the King at Liberty, proving of Ae 
no effect, the Council broke up, after excommunica- ©," 
ting all Stephen's Adherents (7). 

This affair being thus ended, the Empreſs wanted 
only the Conſent of the LZendoners, in order to her 
Coronation, For that purpoſe, ſhe was obliged to enter 
into a Negotiation with the City, which laſted ſome 
time, Mean while, Matilda advanced as far as Read- 
ing, where Robert de Oyly Governor of Oxford came 
and offered her the Keys of his Caſtle, humbly intreat- 
ing her to honour that City with her preſence. She 
readily complied with his requeſt, and, after receiving 
the Oath of the Inhabitants of Oxferd, and the adja- 
cent Country, removed to St. Albans, where ſhe wait- 
ed for the Reſolution of the Londoners. The City was 
then over-run with troubles and confuſion. Some were 
for continuing ſtedfaſt to the King, though a Priſoner : 
Others for giving way to the times, and recognizing 
Matilda. Theſe laſt prevailing at length, the Empreſs 
came to Landon, where ſhe was magnificently received 
amidſt the great numbers of Barons that attended her. 
The City of Lenden declaring thus for Matilda, there 
was no farther oppoſition, and now the Preparations for 
her Coronation were begun. Mean while Matilda was 
every where acknowledged for Sovereign (8). 

During this interval, Stephen's Queen came to the 
Empreſs, to try to prevail with her for ſome condeſcen- 


ſion to her Husband. As ſhe deſpaired of ever ſeeing him 
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William Peverel, William Clerfeith, &c. William 


3 of ſome who pretended, he had been feen ſeveral times beyond 


& ei fidem & manutenementum promittimus. ain ſs. p. 189. 


Book VI: 4. SF: 
on the Throne again, ſhe defired nothing more than his 
Liberty. She promiſed, in the name of that unhappy 
Prince, that, content with living as a private Perſon, he 
would renounce the Crown, and to remove all ſuſpicion, 
depart out of the Kingdom, and paſs the reſidue of his 
Days in a Monaſtery, He even oftered to ſwear never to 
return more, and give Hoſtages for the performance of 
his Promiſes. But ſuch were the times, that there was 
no reliance on Words or Oaths, there having been ſo many 
late Inſtances of the ready Violation of both. According- 
ly Matilda rejected all theſe Propoſals with great haughti- 
neſs, forbidding the unfortunate Queen ever to come into 
her prefence again. 

The Biſhop of Hiucheſter became alſo a Petitioner to 
but had as little reaſon to be ſatisfſied with her Ge- 


1441. 


MI 
cat coith the her, 


Pip of „ neroſity. He imagined, the Service he had lately done her, 
WK highly deſerved ſome return. Accordingly, he defired 
Geriaſe. ſome Favour for Euftace his Nephew, which was proudly 
J Haulſt. genied him (1). This was ſufficient to ſtir up the Biſhop 
to a Revenge, He was in hopes, the new Queen would 

be guided by his Councils ; but plainly faw, ſhe looked 

upon him as an Enemy, His turbulent and vindictive 
Temper not ſuffering him to reſt under theſe Circumſtan- 

ces, he began from that inſtant to plot againſt Matilda, 
burning with Deſire to make the ungrateful Princeſs 

know, it was no leſs in his power to pull her down, than 

to ſc: her up. But perhaps he would have found it difh- 

cult to accompliſh his Project, if the Empreſs herſelf had 

not furniſhed him with the means, by her extreme Pride, 

which made her regard her Subjects as ſo many Slaves. 

Fatal Policy ! Which created her many Enemies, at a 

time when ſhe ought rather to have Jaboured to gain the 

end Eta? Lig by mild and popular methods. She drew upon 
wich the herſelf chiefly the Hatred of the Londoners, by refuſing 
— do grant the only thing they petitioned, and which the 
-ompt- ; - . . . 
Gt. King her Father had poſitively promiſed, namely, to mi- 
C. K. S. (pate the Severity of the Norman Laws, and revive thoſe 
of King Edward. This ill-adviſed Princeſs thought 

herſelf ſo far above all contradiction, that ſhe neglected 
to imitate the Conduct of her Predeceſſors, in amuſing 

her Subjects with Promiſes at leaſt, till her Authority was 

more firmly eſtabliſhed. Her haughty Carriage ſoon wrought 

a great Change in the Minds of the Euglih. They be- 

gan to be ſenſible what Danger they were in, of being un- 

happy under her Government, unleſs timely care was 
taken to prevent the impending Evils. The Biſhop of 
FVinchefter cheriſhed, to the utmoſt of his power, theſe 
Diſcontents; and by ſecret Emiſſaries at London, ſtirred 

up the Citizens to revenge the Contempt Matilda had 

„%% « ſhown them. His Cabals were carried fo far, that he 
ns drew them into a Plot to ſeize the Empreſs's Perſon, 
©. a. What care ſoever was taken to conceal this deſign, ſhe 
Bowe. had timely notice of it, and leſt the City in ſuch haſte 
Gcrvaee and in fo great a fright, that her Palace and Goods were 
expoſed to the Fury of the Populace (2). Though the 

Legate miſſed his Aim, he thought, he had not a little 
forwarded the execution of his Project, in ingaging the 

Tee Lexate Londoners againſt Matilda. Secure of their Aſſiſtance, 
_—_ he privately concerted meaſures with the Queen his Siſter- 
bz Hl in-Law. After which, he ſent word to Er/tace to be ready 
2 to march with the Kentiſh-men, promiſing him, he ſhould 
" ſoon be at the head of a more conſiderable Army. Ha- 
ving taken theſe meaſures, and ſecretly gained to the King's 

Party ſeveral Lords that were diſpleaſed with the Empreſs, 

he ordered the Caſtle of J/inchefter, and ſome others that 

nw at his diſpoſal, to be ſtored with Proviſions and 

rms. 

Mutiliatries As all this could not be tranſacted without Matilda's 
. % knowledge, ſhe put herſelf at the head of her Troops, 


ate, attended by the Earl of Glouceſter (3) and the King of Scat- 
land, who was come into England to aſſiſt at the Corona- 
tion (4). As ſoon as ſhe approached Vincheſter (5), ſhe 
ſent the Biſhop word, ſhe had ſomething to communicate 
to him, and therefore deſired him to come to her. The 
Prelate ſuſpecting ſhe was informed of his Proceedings, 
eaſily perceived this was only an Artifice to enſnare 


(1) The Biſhop petitioned the Empreſs to confirm the Titles of Earl of Mortagne and Boulogne to Euftace, whoſe Mother was Daughter and Herr of the 


, Earl of Boulogne. Malmſ>. p. 107. 


(2) She fled to Oxford, and from thence in a great Hufry went to Glouceſter, where having conferred w'th 7/;, the xforc 
ſome time, advanced towards Wincheſter, where ſhe came about Auguſt 1; but finding that City was again her, the took her Lodging in the Caſtle. 
(3) Gerwaſe ſays, he knew nothing of it. ----- ; 

(4) There was likewiſe with the Empreſs, Mil (whom ſhe had lately made Earl of Hereford) her conſtant Friend, and who had born the Expences 
of her Houſhold from her firſt coming to Glouceſter, which was then two Years: And this the Continuator of Florence of IWerceftey his ho had from 


Gerwaſe, p. 1356. 


his own Mouth. 
(5) Or rather, after ſhe was got into the Caſtle, Maimſb. p. 190. 
(7) Malmſbury ſays, whilſt the Empreſs was blocked up, 


Wherewell by William d Ipres. Maimſb. p. 190. 
11 Seven Weeks. Gerwaſe, p. 13 56. 
10) He went out another way, and was taken in a place called Steubregge, 
(11) Milo the Conſtable eſcaped, 
p. 190. 


Ignorante fr:tre ſuo Reberto, p. 1355. 


(6) Parabo me, I will prepare my ſelf. Mal» ſo. p. 1990. 

Fire was thrown from the Biſhop's Tower upon the Citizen's Houtcs, becauſe they were more 
inclined to her than to him. This Fire took hold of a Nunnery within the City, and burnt it down, with the Abbey called the Hild. without the City, 
and above twenty Churches. Malmſb. 190. Gervaſe, p. 1356. This City was burnt down, Auguſt 2. Gervaſe, p. 1355 Andover was allo burnt; and 


(9) And Reginald Ear! of Cornwal, her Brother, bid. 1 
with the Earl of Warren, ibid. 3 1 
and came, almoſt naked, to Matilda at Ghucefter. Gervaſe, 1356. This Skirmiſh happened on the 14th of Sętember. 170 

(12) About the beginning of November, 1d. p. 192. 80 
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HEN. 

* 
him. Accordingly, inſtead of Waiting upon her, he ſent 1141. 
her an ambiguous Anſwer (6), At the ſame time he ſtole He draws an 
out of the Town at an oppoſite Gate, and drew his 72 e. 
F riends together, who only waited his Orders to put them- — 
ſelves in motion. As they were all ready, they were Huntingd. 
quickly in Arms. The Kenti/h-men joining the Londoners 1 2. 6. 
Stephen's Queen, Euftace his Son, and William d' Yore 5 

- . e, 

headed them, and marched to Vinchoſter with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. "They had like to have ſurprized the Empreſs, who 
ſcarce had time to retire into the Caſtle, As the Inhabi- Pag win. 
tants of Mincheſter appeared a little too zealous in her dale. 
cauſe, the Biſhop, out of revenge, ſet ſire to the City, EIA 
though the Capital of his Dioceſe. Twenty Churches | 
were burnt to aſhes, with a Nunnery, which bore the 
Name of St. Grimbald (7). 

The Biſhop's care to provide the Caſtle well with Am- v 4, 
munition, rendered the Siege very long and difficult. The "ihe 
Beſiegers applied themſelves cloſely to it tor two months (8), K Hg, 
in hopes of putting an end to the War at once, by taking Cu. 
the Heads of the contrary Party, The ſame reaſon obli- A ot 
ged the Beſieged to think of their ſaſety. When they Nous a 
found there was no poſſibility cf holding out any longer, iI. 
they reſolved to hew themſelves a paſſage with their ee 
ſwords, and run all Risks to ſecure the Empreſi's Perſon. 5 en 
Jo that purpoſe they ſallied out in good Order, A7atiita 
and the King of Scotland marching in the front (9, and 
the Earl of Glouceſter bringing up the rear (10), They 
were no ſooner out, but the King's Troops clofely putts: 
ed, endeavouring by frequent Attacks to retard thc: 
march, whilſt the reſt of the Army was advancing to für- 
round them. In all theſe little kirmiſhes, the Earl of GA: 
cefter vigorouſly oppoſed his Enemies, and gave ſignal 
marks of his conduct and valour. But his carts, 
which indeed were very ſerviceable to M7a/i/47, as they 
gave her time to retire, proved fatal to Limiclf, As the 7 
Empreſs's danger made him negle&t his own Safety, he Cee 
would march the laſt through a narrow Defite, where bis. 
Troops were hard preſſed by the Enemies, and hiniſclt R. Dice: 
unfortunately taken Priſoner (11). William d. Dees, to teu. 
whoſe charge he was committed, ordered him to be forth. 
with conducted to Recheſter in Kent, where the King 
had more Friends than un any other part of the King— 
dom. 5 

Mean time, Matilda making all poſſible ſpecd, cſcaped Mr 
with a few Followers to the Caitle of Lugau, and WOOD 5 
from thence to the Devizes. Here ſhe repoted het feif a Guvas. ; 
little, thinking ſhe had time enough to icach G/:cofter. 

But when ſhe came to purſue her Journey, fhe had in- 
telligence, the road was lined with the King's Soldiers, 

If we may believe a Hiſtorian, much given to the mar- Prompt. 
vellous, ſhe eſcaped their Vigilance, by being carried to ct. 
Ghuceſter in a Coffin, which no body would ever have Knighton. 
thought to ſearch. Be this as it will, it is certain ſhe 

found means to avoid this danger. 

Whilſt the Empreſs was deviſing Expedients to reſiſt T'- 147 15 
her Enemies, the Biſhop of H7nche/ter and the reſt of the pr gy N 
King's Friends, were endeavouring to diſengage the Earl of u- 
Glouceſter from his Siſter's party. But all their ſcllicita- * 
tions, and the conſiderations of his preſent State, could , 
not ſhake him. He firmly perſiſted in his Alleziance ke Gre 
had ſworn to her, and would not even diſſemdie to pro- 
cure his Liberty. In fine, aſter ſix months imprifur- 
ment, Matilda, who had a tender Affection for him, and 
very juſtly, and beſides could not well preceed without 
him, conſented he ſhould be exchanged for the King (12). 

In vain, were endeavours uſed on this occaſion, to 

make Peace between Sehen and the Empreſs, A: 
thing they both claimed was of a nature not to admit of 
Diviſion, there was no poſiibility of ſuccerding. T's 
Exchange therefore was all that could be done, cach being 

left at liberty to purſue the War. 

After the Biſhop of Mincbeſter reſolved to abandon the “ 7 
Empreſs, he writ to the Pope, to entreat him to autho- I 
rize his Proceedings in behalf of the King his Brother. As en H of 
the Pope had no information of what paſſed in ZErg/azd, U N. 
but from his Legate, he did not fail to anſwer him ac- "Ou 
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cording to his wiſh, His Anſwer was received a little 
alter Stephen's releaſe. In this Letter he blamed the Pre- 
late for negleCting ſo long to replace his Brother on the 
Throne, ordering him to of fas ways for his reſtoration, 


To this he added an expreſs Permiſſion to uſe both Tem- 
poral and Spiritual Arms to accompliſh that end. Sup- 
ported with this Authority, the Legate ſummoned a 
Council at Heſiminſter (i), where the Pope's Letter was 
read. The King, who was preſent, bitterly complained 
of ſome of his Subjects, who not content with waging 
War againſt him, had long detained him in a diſhonour- 
able Impriſonment. Then the Biſhop of //:inchefter in a 
Rhetorical Harangue, endeavoured to juſtify his late con- 
duct and the frequent breach of his Oaths. But he 
would have found it very difficult to purge himſelf, had 
he not been favoured by the preſent juncture. He con- 
cluded his Speech with excommunicating all the Adherents 
of the Empreſs as ſo many Enemies to the publick Peace. 
The People were not pleaſed to ſee themſelves thus liable 
to ſuch oppoſite Excommunications, according to the hu- 
mour of the Legate. However no one dared to complain, 
well knowing it would be to no purpoſe. Only a Lay- 
Meſſenger of the Empreſs, by her order, charged the 
Legate to his face, that it was by his invitation, ſhe 
came into England, He had even the boldneſs to tell 
him, his Brother's hard treatment in his Impriſonment 
was owing to his advice. The Legate made no reply to 
theſe Reproaches, but reſolved to complete his Revenge 
by entirely ruining Matilda's affairs. 

Upon Stephen's recovering his Liberty, Matilda's party 
declined fo viſibly, that the Earl of Ghuceter was afraid 
it would come to nothing, unleſs ſupported by foreign Aid. 
This apprehenſion made him reſolve to paſs into 
Normandy, and ſollicit the Earl of Anjzu (2) to maintain 
his Wiſe the Empreſs's Right, which was alſo his Son's. 
But the Earl was too much embrciled in domeſtick 
troubles to ſend any great Succours into England, The 
Anjovin Nobility were diſſatiſied with him, and the Ner- 
mans were not yet ſufficiently ſettled in his obedience, 
for him to venture to remove from them, or leave their 
Country unprovided with Troops (3). He contented him- 
ſelf therefore with ſending an inconſiderable Aid (4) to 
Matildo, with Henry his eldeſt Son, to try whether his 
Preſence would have any influence on the Engliſh. 

During the Earl of Ghucefter's abſence, Matilda retired 
to Oxford (5), where ſhe thought herſelf ſafe, till the 
Succours, expected from Normandy, ſhould arrive, The 
King looking upon this as a favourable juncture, reſolved 
to lay Siege to that City, in expectation of having his 
Rival in his power, before the Earl's return (6), The 
Siege was carried on with all poſſible vigour and dili- 
gence, and maintained in the fame manner by the Em- 
preſs, who had no other refuge, but a ſtout defence, in 
order to avoid the impending diſaſter. The approach of 
Winter gave her ſome hopes, the King would be obliged 
to retire. But Stephen being reſolutely bent to continue 
his attacks notwithſtanding the rigour of the Seaſon (7), 
ſhe was at laſt reduced to a neceſſity of deſiring to capitu- 
late, As ſhe dreaded, above all things, the ſame lot ſhe 
had inflicted on her Enemy, ſhe did not think fit to wait 
the iſſue of the Capitulation, which could not but prove 
fatal to her. Whilſt ſhe amuſed the King with Demands 
that he would never grant, ſhe took advantage of a 
dark Night, and went out of the City (8), cloathed in 
white, to deceive the Centinels, by reaſon the ground 
was then covered with ſnow. She paſſed the Thames on 
the Ice, and walked above fix Miles on foot, with the 
Sno heating in her face all the way. In ſpite of theſe 
difniculties, ſhe came to Abington, and taking horſe rid 
that ſame night (9) to JVallingford. The King was extreme- 
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ly ſurpriſed to find himſelf thus diſappointed, He did ant 1, 
value the taking of Oxford, ſince it put not Matildu in mY 
his power. Mean time Prince Henry and the Earl of Cen 
Glouceſter, who were juſt arrived in England, being inform- | 
ed of the Empreſs's happy eſcape, waited upon her at 
Wallingford, where the fight of her Son blotted out, for a 

time, all remembrance of her Misfortunes. Here ends 

the Hiſtory of William of Malmsbury, one of the moſt 

exact and judicious Writers of thoſe days, and whom, 

for that reaſon, I have chiefly taken for my Guide, 

In the beginning of the Year 1143, the Legate ſum- 1 4 
moned a Council at London (10), where the King was 4 %/, 
preſent. He made a long Speech tending to convince the L . 
Biſhops of the neeeſſity of exerting themſelves more vi- %.... re 
gorouſly than * hitherto done, in order to put a 4. 
ſpeedy end to a War, fo prejudicial to the Kingdom. — 1 
He declared, he was ready to perſevere in expoſing his M. Pirie 
Life for the ſervice of the State ; but added, he could not 
flatter himſelf with any hopes of Succeſs, without the 
Aſſiſtance of his Subjects. And therefore required, thoſe 
that were able to bear Arms ſhould attend him in his mi- 
litary Expeditions, and the reſt furniſh him with Money, 

This was addreſſed particularly to the Clergy, who, being 
entirely guided by the Biſhop of J/inchefter, promiſed to 

grant an Aid(11), It was however upon this condition, 

that the Church ſhould be better protected for the future, 

The King aſſuring them, it was his Intention, and that Hows, 
the Canons ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved, the Council paſſed 575. 
two relating to the times. By the firſt it was declared, 3 1 
whoever killed an Eccleſiaſtick, ſhould not be abſolved ©” 
but by the Pope himſelf. The ſecond ordained, that the 
Husbandman and Plough ſhould be under the ſame pro- 
tection as was enjoyed by thoſe that were retired into a 
Church or Church-yard. 

The reſt of this Year's Occurrences conſiſts only of a ca 
tedious account of the Civil War, which laid waſte the 9 e e 


Kingdom. We meet with nothing but taking and got 
ſurpriſing Caſtles (1 2), ſome little Skirmiſhes of no conſe- 
quence, and many Barbarities committed on both ſides. 
Not to tire the Reader with the recital of Matters of no 1144. 
moment, I ſhall only obſerve, that in this and the three 1 45. 


next years, Stephen's Party viſibly prevailed. To which , 46 
the Death of the Earl of Gloucefter (13), and of Mile Earl Death of th 
of Hereford (14), her chief Councellors and moſt faithful — f 
Friends, greatly contributed. After the loſs of theſe two ＋ R 
Earls, Matilda ſeeing no way to defend herſelf any longer, Gerat. 
left England and retired to Normandy, where ſhe had al- Mata 
ready ſent the Prince her Son, The Earl of Arjou his Normany. 
Father had earneſtly deſired it, perceiving he fruitlefly Sax. An. 
expoſed himſelf to continual Danger, to wreſt from a 

Prince a Crown, on whoſe head it ſeemed to be too firm- 

ly fixed. 

Upon the Empreſs's departure, Stephen finding himſelf 1147. 
in peaceable poſſeſhon of the Crown, thought of means to Stephen 
ſecure it, after his death, to Euſtace his eldeſt Son. For 28 
that purpoſe, he cauſed ſome of the Barons to take the H 
Oath to him, imagining that Precaution capable to lead 3 
him to the end he propoſed. But his own Experience 11% 4. 
ſhould have taught him the inſufficiency of that means. 

Towards the latter end of the Year 1147, he kept his Hears 
Chriſtmas at Lincoln, where he affected to wear his Crown, 3 
notwithitanding a certain Prophecy, foretelling great mis- . 
fortunes to the Kings, who ſhould venture to appear — # 
crown'd in that City. phecy agairf 

Whilſt Stephen was enjoying the repoſe procured by . 
Matilda's retreat, the Zeal of the Chriſtian World rou- 3 
ſing itſelf again, a freſh Cruſade was undertaken againſt 2 
the Saracens, Lewis the Young, King of France, ſignali- 1148, 
zed himſelf in this Expedition, by the great number of A new Cre 
Troops, he led in Perſon to the Holy-Land (15). He was n 


in Lewis 


(1) Abet the end of November, Malriſb. p. 191. Stephen about this time built a Caſtle at Milton, but was ſoon beat out thence by Matilda's Party. Hun of France 


tin. d. p. 392. 


diſtingujhes 


(2) He fent Ambaſſadors befort in Lent 3 but the Ear! of Arjen refuſed to treat with any but th* Earl of Glouceſter 3 ſo he went over about Midſummer, Hie 
and embarked at FFarhom : In his Abſence King Stepben burnt that Town and ſeized the Caſtle. Malu ſb. p. 193, 194- : 

(3) The Earl of Au had taken Advantage of the King's Impriſonment, and conquered the greateſt Part of Nermandy. Ord. Vital. 

(4) Between three and four hundred Men in fifty two Ships. Robert landed at Warbam, which he retook. Malmſb. p. 194 Gerwaſes 


(5) About Michaelmas, Gerwaſe, p. 1357. 


(5) He burat that City, Septemb. 26. and then lad Siege tothe Caſtle. Maluſb. p. 194. 
He beſieged it trom Michaelhnas to Chriſimat. Brompt. p. 1032. Gerwafe. 
(8) At a Back- gate attended only with four Perſons, Malnſb. p. 195+ The Sax. Arn, ſay, the was kt down from a Tower by a Rope. 


(9) The Sax. Ann. ſay, ſhe went on foct. 


(10) In Lert. M. Paris. p. 79. ------- This Year King Stephen ſeized Geoffrey de Magnaville, and before he would releaſe him, made him furrender the 


Tower cf Landen, and bis Caſtles of Walden and Plaifſeiz, Huntingd. p. 393 


R. de Diceto, p. 508. Brompt. p. 1033+ Hoved. Gervaſe ſays, he did it out of 


Neceſſity ; for it he had not ſecured him, he would have been deprived by him of his Kingdom, p. 1360. : ; : . 
(11) 1t does not appear whence Rapin had this Particular, for no Hiſtorian mentions any Scutages, Subſidies or Taxes during this Reign; both Armies 
-iving by Plunder, and maintaining themſelves chieſ'y by the Ruin of their Adv- ſatice, their Men and Tenants. 
(12) In 1144, King Stephen tried to take Linco/n, but was repulſed. Hunt. Br-pt. In 1145, he took the Caſtle of 3 Gervaſe. 


(13) He was Son of Nea, Daughter of Rhees Prince of South-Wales. King Henry I, his Father procured him in Marriage 


abel, or Maud, the Heireſs of 


Robert Frize Hamon, Lord of Carbail in * Cardiff in SeuthWales, and Traulſbury in England. By her he had William, Earl of Glouceſter, after him, 
* 


Roger B. ſhop of Wereeſfter, Richard Biſhop of 


»n, Hamm, Mabel, Wife of Aubrey de Vere, and Matilda of Ram pb Earl of Cheſter. Earl Robert died of a 


Fever at GLucefter, October 31. 1147, (Gerwaſe ſays in November 1146. p. 1352.) and was buried at Briftol in St. James's Monaſtery which he built, and alſo 


Cardiff Caſtle, 


(14) He was lain December 24, with an Arro's at a hunting Match. J. Hagulſiad. p. 273. Mile was created Earl of Hereford by Patent from Matilda, 
being thc *rft f that Kind that we know of. J 1s t2 be feen in Rymer's Fadtra, Tom. I. p. S. Rapin. The Patent begins thus : Matilda imperatrix 2 
regis Filia, & Anglorum Domina, Archiepiſcop's, Epiſcopis, Abbat bus, Comitibus Baronibus, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis me feciſſe Milt nem de Gheeftria Cemitem 
Heretrrd, & d-diile eitotam Hereford, cum teto Caſtello, in feodo & hereditate fibi & haredibus ſuis ad tenendum de me & haredibus meis. Dedi etiam ei ter- 
tium denarium cedditus Burgi Hereford, &c. Vide Selden Titles of Honour, p. 681. : a 

(1% He was attended, among others, by William Earl of Warren, who was flain in this Expedition z and Roger de Mowbray, who ſignalized himſelf in 


it. Fe Hagulſt. p. 275, 2706, 


accompanied 


: 
11 


n . a 
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g. accompanied by Eleanor of uy-7ne his Queen, Heireſs of cauſe his Son Erftace to be crowned before-hand (9) 
e. the Houſe of Poictiers, with whom he had the Earldom But he met with unexpected obſtacles. The Arch 
of Guyenne with its Appurtenances, and all Paictou. During biſhop of Canterbury flatly refuſed to comply with his 
n -- ohe voyage, which laſted near two years, Lewis fell out requeſt, and his reaſon was ftill more offenſive than the 
| in ſuch a manner with his Queen, upon ſome Suſpicion, denial itſelf, He told him, the Pope had expreſly for- 
cell or ill-grounded (1), that he reſolved to divorce her bidden him to crown the Son of a Prince, who, contrary 


* 
1 


as ſoon as he returned to France. 3 to his Oath, had uſurped the Kingdom. If the Pope 
1149. Since Matilda had in a manner relinquiſhed all preten- really gave any ſuch Orders to the Archbiſhop, his ſenti- 
75 55 ſons to England, Stephen thought only of reaping the fruits ments were very different from thoſe of his Predeceſ- 


de of his Labours, and repairing the miſchiefs the Kingdom for Innocent II. But, very likely, this Prelate, as well 

had ſuffered by a long war. But a new Rival, who was as the reſt of the Biſhops, made uſe of this pretence to 

preparing to diſpute the Crown with him, ſoon made him cover their Engagements with the Duke of Normandy. 

. fentible, he was ſtill far enough from the tranquillity he Be this as it will, the King, incenſed fat the obſtinate 

, had flattered himſelf with. Henry, eldeſt Son of Matilda denial of the Biſhops, cauſed them all to be ſhut up in 

by the Earl of Aujou, a young Prince of ſixteen years of one Houſe, reſolving to keep them there till they com- 

age, and of a lively and enterpriſing Genius, thought he plied with his Will. This was a very extraordinary 

ſhould not be diſcouraged by the Difficulties which the way to obtain his deſire ; accordingly it proved unſuc- 

Empreſs his Mother met with in England, He did not ceſsful, The Houſe, where the Biſhops were detained, 

queſtion but the Perſons that ſupported the Right of the law- not being carefully guarded, the Archbiſhop found means 

tul Heir, would always continue in the ſame mind, and 2 to eſcape and fly into Normandy, By his flight, the 

new Leader of more youth and vigour inſpire them with. King's project entirely vaniſhed, 

we eenſ1rs freſh Courage. In this belief, he reſolved to go to the Stephen was extremely oftended with the Clergy's pre- 1152, 

ts King ot Scotland his great Uncle, and concert meaſures ſumption, who claimed a Power of making and un- He firm: « 

in; with him to accompliſh this deſign (2). David, having making Kings as they pleaſed, or- as it ſuited with the in- PI 7 

dab. notice of the Prince's coming, met him in Nerthumber- tereſts of ſuch as governed the reſt. As he did not G. 

1. and (3). After conferring with him about their affairs, queſtion but the Duke of Normandy had gained the Diceto. 

Calden. he knighted him according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, Biſhops to his party, and did not date to attack them 3 

learn when this Ceremony was deemed neceſſary for all that directly, he thought to bring them back to their duty, N88 8 
took upon them the profeſſion of Arms (4). Mean time, by ſeizing ſome Caſtles, {till in the hands of the Duke's 


Stephen, who had received intelligence of this Interview, Friends, in order to deprive the Clergy of that Protection. 


N rmandy 


11:0, Proach the two Princes parted, David returning to Scot= Stephen's aim was to prevent Henry from coming into 


cans leaving him the Earldom of Arjeu, till the Empreſs his traordinary courage and diligence, drove out of Avjeu his 


]. Hau. Mother's death ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of Nor- Brother Geeffrey, who was become maſter of ſome Places. 
C mandy, after which he was to reſign Anjou to Geoffrey Then he marched back to Normandy, where he found 


his younger Brother. 8 means, by making him ſome ſatisſaction, to conclude a 
TY Lewis had deferred parting with Eleanor his wife on- Peace with the King of France, Aſter that, it was eaſy 


hens de ly till he had brought her back to France. Immediately to drive out Euftace, who was not yet firmly ſettled in 


Huntingd. 


all the Dominions ſhe had brought him in marriage, then beſieging IWallingford. This was one of the ſtrongeſt Gu. 


Nen 11ers providing alſo for the two Daughters he had by her. As places in the Kingdom. Accordingly, the King ſpent ſo 
oon as this Divorce became publick, Henry, who with his much time in the Siege, that the Duke had leiſure to come 
Mother's conſent had aſſumed the Title of Duke of Nor- to its relief, after ſettling his affairs in Normandy. 


ea rich Heireſs (8). Matters were carried on with ſuch ſe- was to relieve his Friends in England, led over (10) fo — 


Lis and Duke was gone to the Queen at Bourdeaux, where their life to his Party, which, fince Maiilda's departure, 22 of 
5/142  Nuptials were ſolemnized with extraordinary magnificence. ſeemed to be quite diſcouraged. Several Barons imme- 


. Could not bear to ſee another deckt with his Spoils, though fied Caſtles, whoſe Garriſons he reinforced (12). Then he 1 


ert voluntarily relinquiſhed by himſelf, Beſides, he was ſen- haſted to the relief of Wallingford, which was vigoroully unt. 
ſible how formidable Henry would he to France, in caſe he preſſed, through the abſcnce of the King, who was gone Gerval-, 
ſhould one day add to his preſent Dominions the King- to London to make freſh preparations. Henry approaching Brompt. 
dom of England, to which he had ſo juſt a claim. On the Town, and finding it very difficult to aſſault the 
the other hand, this ſame Marriage made Stephen no leſs Befiegers in their Intrenchments, contented himſelf with 
uneaſy, who could not behold this increaſe of Power in ſecuring the Avenues, through which they were ſupplied 

Trey enter his Rival without dreading the conſequences. This jea- with Proviſions. This precaution would ſoon have been 

1 louſy of theſe two Monarchs being rouſed on this occaſi- fatal to them, had not Stephen poſted to their Succour. 

C.N. on, it was not long before they made an Alliance, the He approached the Duke of Nermandy, and without at- 

Cane deſign of which was to humble a Prince who was grown tacking him, brought him into the ſame ſtraits, as the 

very formidable to both. Lewis raiſed him diſturbances Beſiegers had ſome days laboured under. 

in Anjou by means of Geoffrey his Brother, who thought It was ſcarce poſſible for the Armies to part without Tec 

he had a Right, by virtue of his Father's Will, to take fighting. Accordingly the two Leaders were preparing leroy 

Huntingd, poſſeſſion of that Earldom. At the ſame time he inveſted for Battle with equal ardour, when by the prudent ad- 7»; 7 -n- 

M. Pa. once more Euftace, Son of Stephen, with Normandy ; that vice of the Earl of Arundel, who was on the King's 2*%* © 


King of England time to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne. repreſented to the King the miſeries the Kingdom was andes /he 
On the other ſide, Stephen took all the meaſures he thought going to be expoſed to, by a Battle, which mutt be very Ta 
capable of ruining the Duke's Party in England, in order bloody, and almoſt as fatal to the Vanquithers as Van- R. niceto. 
Stephen eres tO deſtroy his Hopes of ever coming to the Crown. The quiſhed. Adding it would be more becoming Chriſtians Cereals. 
to gt bis , moſt proper means to this end was, in his opinion, to to try, whether matters could not be adjuſted by a Treaty, * FRO» 
Jen crœguned, 
but cankot. 
Huntingd. (1) He ſuſpected her of Adultery with a young Saracen; but the Pretence he made uſe of to divorce her was that they were Couſins in the fourth 
Gervaſe. Degree. 5 : 
Col. 1371. (2) He had been abſent from Fngland, two Years and four Months: He now returned in the middle of May, with a choice Body of Troops ; being 
ſent by his Mother. Gerwaſe, p. 1362, 1366. Brompr. 1036. | 
(3) He met him at Carliſle about Whitſuntide, having with him, Ranulph of Cheſter, Roger Earl of Hereford, Son of Mile, and others. . Neuwb. 
David and Henry marched to Lancaſter. J. Haguift. p. 277, 278. Huntingd. p. 395+ 
(4) This was about Whitſuntide. Gervaſe. p. 1366. i ; 
(5) He ſtaid during the Month of Auguſt. Huntingd. p. 395- Gerwaſe. p. 1366. This ſame Year he took and burnt A orcefler. Hunt. ibid. 
(6) He went back in the beginning of January. Gervaſe. p. 1367. 
(7) He died in 1151, and was buried at Mans. R. de Diceto. p. 5 10. Gerwaſe. p. 1370. In 1152. ſays J. Haguift. p- 279 
(8) Gerwaſe ſays, the offered herſelf to him, p. 1371. Hoved. ; 
(9) King Stephen, by means of Henry Archbiſhop of York, who went to Rome, applied to the Pope, to deſire him to appoint, by his Apoſtolical Authority, 
Euſtace to be his Succetlor. J. Hagulft. p. 279. 8 
(10) In the middle of Winter. Huntingd. p. 396. In the beginning of January. Gervaſe. 1372. g 
(11) He came with one hundred and forty Horſe, and three thouſand Foot, in thirty two Ships. Brompt. p. 1036. M. Paris, p. 86. Huntingd. ſays, 
he came over with a few Perſons, p- 396. Soon after his landing he took Malmſbury Caſtle ; and then Stamford, and Netting ham. R. Diceto, p. 5 10. 
Brompt. 1035. ; 
(12) He coined then new Money ; for at that time, the great Men, Biſhops, Earls, and Barons coined their own Money. Heved. p. 499» 
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fearing they had ſome deſign upon Yor4, ſpeedily marched At the fame time, he ſent his Son Enftace into Nor- Ik inves 

thither and reinforced the Garriſon (5). Upon his ap- mandy to join the King of France and invade that Duchy. ## Pic 

L „n Troubles, 

7, An- land, and Henry to Ner mandy (6). He was ſcarce arrived England, to the aſſiſtance of his Friends. But this ¼ harpily 

at Roan, when Gegffrey his Father departed this Life (7), War laſted not ſo long as he expected. Henry, by his ex- EP y 
o DEM. 


es- after his return, he put his reſolution in practice, and that Duchy. Euſtace finding no farther refuge there, I. lefg 
Gr, generouſly reſtored to her Guyenne, Poictou, Saintonge, with returned to England, and joined his Father, who was Wal.ingtords 


; eee. mandy, conſidered how to ſecure the poſſeſſion of this The young Duke, perceiving of what importance it Henry gces 


G4 crecy, that the firſt News Lewis heard, was, that the conſiderable a number of Forces (11), that he gave new ard is d 


we Bar 15. 
He marches 


4 60S rgxs + . . * _— . . * . . 
Tiny, This was a great mortification to that Monarch, who diately joined him, and put into his hands thirty forti- „ Walling - 


5 4a 


* 
* 471. 198 


. - . Earl if A- 
Henry, attacked from two Quarters, might afford the fide, they were prevented from coming to blows. He e ed 
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which would reſtore Peace to the unfortunate Kingdom, 
In fine, he plainly told him, it was not reaſonable, a 
whole Nation ſhould be expoſed to the greateſt calami- 
ties, on account of two Princes who aimed more at gra- 
tifying their own Ambition, than the Happineſs of the 
Engliſh, Whether Stephen was moved by theſe remon- 
ſtrances, or apprehenſive of being deſerted, in caſe he was 
bent upon fighting, he conſented that an Accommodation 
ſhould be propoſed to the Duke. The young Prince, who 
had prepared for battle, was with difficulty brought to 
hearken to the King's propoſal, But perceiving, the 
Engliſh Lords preſſed him very earneſtly to it, he thought 
proper to yield to their importunity, and conſent to the 
Interview deſired by Stephen, In a ſhort conference be- 
tween theſe two Princes on the oppoſite banks of the 
Thames, which is very narrow at that place, they agreed 
upon a "I'ruce, in order to have time to negotiate a 
Peace, 

Earl Erftace could not ſee this Truce without trouble, 
knowing it would probably end in a Peace which muſt be 
prejudicial to lim. And indeed, it was not to be ſup- 
poſed, that the Duke of Ner mandy, being unconquered, 
would depart from his pretenſions to the Crown. To be 
excuſed from ſigning the Treaty, or perhaps to try to ob- 
ſtruct it, Euſtace ſuddenly left the Army, and ret.red into 
Suffilk (1). Shortly aſter (2), as he was going to fit down 
at Table in the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, he fell into a 
frenzy, and died in three days, being eighteen years of 
age. He was buried in the Abbey of Feverſham with the 
Queen his Mother,- who died a few months before (3). 
Con/tantia his Widow, daughter of Lewis the Graſſe, was 
afterwards married to Raymond Earl of pry, 

Stehen was extremely concerned for the loſs of his 
Queen and Son, which ſeemed to portend ſome farther 
misfortunes. And indeed, the Nobility openly abandoned 
him and went over to the Duke of Normandy. As there 
were few Barons but what were guilty of diſloyalty, their 
dread that the King might think of being revenged, made 
them judge it neceſſary for their ſafety to put themſelves 
under the Duke's protection. Their ſuſpicions were con- 
firmed by what had lately happened to the Earl of Chefter. 
This Earl waiting on the King to offer his Service, was 
taken into cloſe cuſtody, from whence he could not free 
himſelf but by the delivery of Lincoln Caſtle into the King's 
hands (4). It was not however without cauſe that the 
King was willing to ſecure himſelf againſt the Earl, who 
was entered into private Engagements with the Duke of 
Nzrmandy, as appears from a Charter in the Collection of 
the Publick As, where Henry promiſes him the poſſeſſion 
of certain Lands. It is probable therefore, Stephen had 
ſome intelligence of this matter (5), But whether he 
neglected to publiſh the Reaſons of his ſuſpeCting the Earl, 
or could not convict him, this Action was conſidered by 
the reſt of the Barons, as a preſage of what they them- 
ſelves were toexpect. And indeed many of them, having 
entcred into the like Engagements with the Duke, be- 
lieved it ſafer to declare for him openly (6), than ex- 
poſe themſelves to the King's reſentment by ſtaying at 
Court, 

David King of Scotland died this year (7), leaving only 
ſome Grandchildren by Henry his Son, who died before 
him (8). Malcolm and Milliam, the two eldeſt, ſucceſ- 
ſively mounted the Throne, and David their Brother was 
Earl of Huntington, 

The Truce between Stephen and Henry was renewed ſe- 
veral times, by reaſon of the great difficulties which oc- 
curred in the negotiation of the Peace (9). The main 
Obſtacle ſprung from Stephen's defire to ſettle the Succeſſion 
on his Son J/illiam, to which Henry would never con- 
ſent. He was willing, Stephen ſhould enjoy the Crown 
during his Life ; but alter his death, inſiſted upon ſuc- 
ceeding him. Nay, he thought he had yielded very much 


(1) Threatning to lay the whole County waſte. Gervaſe. p. 1734 


Vol. I. 


in obliging himſelf not to diſturb a Rival, who was not 11 
yet fiity years old. In fine, Stephen reflecting on the ' 
ſtate of his Affairs, and ſceing the great obſtacles in his 
way, reſolved to purchaſe Peace by relinquiſhing his deſign. 

He was ſenſible, the Duke's noble qualities, and Title to 

the Crown, a Title powerfully ſupported, were difficul- 

ties that could not eaſily be ſurmounted, The inclination 

of the Nobles and People gave him further occaſion to 
dread, they would not ſtay for his death, to put the Scep- 

ter into the hands of the young Prince, Theſe conſide- 7 5, 
rations induced him at length to conſent to the Peace, as 9 7 
propoſed by Henry (10). As ſoon as it was ſigned, Stephen 1, ices, 
performed the ceremony of adopting the young Duke, 2 
who paid him the Reſpect due to a Father. On the other C. 
hand, Milliam the King's Son, did Homage to the Duke; Huss 
who promiſed on his part, to maintain him in the poſſeſ- — 
ſion of the Eſtates of his Family (11), and of thoſe, grant- 

ed him by the King his Father, ſince his acceſſion to the * Pub, 


= 


3, 


Crown (12). 1.145 


This Treaty was concluded and ſigned at II incheſter (1 3), Gerry 
in an Aſſembly, convened for that purpoſe, of all the bl. 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal. After this, the two Princes 
made their publick appearance together in the principal 
Cities, where they were received with great demonſtra- 
tions of Joy. The People could not ſufficiently expreſs 73 », b 
their ſatisfaction at ſeeing Peace and Tranquillity at length rejoice at 
reſtored to the Kingdom after ſo many years of Trou- e 


Hunting, 


bles and Confuſion. An Hiſtorian affirms, that amidſt p;, 450 
theſe rejoicings, Henry diſcovered a Conſpiracy againſt Henry, who 


him by William the King's Son (14); and adds, the Plot returns 


or mandy. 


would have been executed, had not Iilliam accidentally Ger. 


fallen off his horſe (15) and broke his thigh, To this he Sax. Az 


attributes the ſudden departure of the Duke of Nermandy ; 
who, without ſhowing any ſigns of miſtruſt, took his 
leave of the King, and returned to his Dominions, till 
Stephen's death ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of the Throne 
of England. Another Hiſtorian does not ſcruple to aſſert, 
Henry was Stephen's Son, with whom the Empreſs had 
lived too familiary before her Second Marriage. But we 
are by no means to truſt to this Author's account, fince, 
by his own confeſſion, it was entirely grounded on com- 
mon report. 

Although, after his Agreement with Henry, Stephen 1154, 

could have no hopes of leaving the Crown to his Son, he Stephen's 
was ſo touched with the miſeries, the Kingdom endured, 2% 
that he reſolved to uſe all his endeavours to repair them. 
He even ſeemed to take proper meaſures to that end, 
But death, which ſurpriſed him unawares, prevented him 
from executing ſo generous a deſign. He died (16) in the 
fiftieth year of his age, on the 25th of Octeber (17) 1154, 
eleven months after the Treaty with Henry, He was bu- 
ried by his Queen and Son Euſtace in the Abbey of Fever- 
ſham, which he himſelf had founded (18). 

It this Prince's Character be conſidered in general only, Hi: Ci 
he may be ſaid to be worthy to live in better times, and 4. 
his good qualities to outweigh his defects. However it 
would be very difficult to juſtify all his proceedings in ac- 
quiring the Crown, and particularly the breach of his 
Oath, Accordingly, though the conſent of the Barons 
may ſeem to be of ſome weight, yet as the Crown was 
procured by unjuſt practices, many are of opinion, he 
ought, for all that, to be deemed an Uſurper. His break- 
ing his word on certain occaſions, is moreover a ſtain to 
his memory. Perhaps the circumſtances of the Times 
and Affairs hurried him beyond his natural inclination. 

But however, the commendations due to his Valour, Cle- 
mency, and Generoſity, cannot be denied him, The 
firſt of theſe Vertues appeared chiefly at the Pattle of Lin- 
coln, where he was taken priſoner, The other two muſt 
be owned, when it is conſidered, that throughout his Reign 
there is not a ſingle inſtance of Severity to be found, 
though ſeveral of the Barons, whom the chance of War 


(2) In 1154+ J. Haguiftad. p. 282. 


(3) She died May 11. 1152. at Heningham, a Caſtle belonging to Alberic de Pare. Gervaſe. p. 1372. M. Paris. p. 85. 


(4) He was very ill uſed, and forced to give his Nephew Gilbert, Earl of Clare, for Hoſtage. 7. Hag 


invite Henry into England ibid. 


(<) Earl Rauudpl came to the King with his Men at the Siege of Wallingford, and made his Peace. A little 
thampton, he was taken and kept in Priſon till he delivered to the King the Caſtle of Lincoln, in which City he kept a moſt 


N. p. 278. The only Remedy he could find was to 


after coming to the King's Court at Nor- 
ſpiendid Chr mas; and wore 


h Crown in 1147. This was before the Earl's Ingagements with Henry Duke of Normandy. Gervaſe. p. 1341+ 


(6) Particularly Robert Earl of Leiceſter. J. Haguiſi. p. 279. 


(7) He died April 22. 1154. (or according to others June 1.) at Carliſſe. J. Hagulſt. p. 28 1. Hoved. p. 490. 


(3) Who died about Mbit ſuntide, in 1153. J. Hagulft. p. 280. 


(9 In the mean time Henry took Stamford, &c. and Stephen Ipſevich. Gerwaſe. p. 1374 
(12) The chief Promoters of the Peace were Theobald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Henry 


p. 397 


Biſhop of Winchefter. Gervaſe. p. 1374. Hunting d. 


397. 
(11) The Earldom of Warren, County of Norfolk, Pevenſey, Dover, Feverſham. See Brompt. Seal, in Brompton's Chronicle. Ip. 1037, 1038. 


(12) This Agreement is recited and confirmed by Stephen's Charter or Declaration under his 


directed to all the faithful People of England. The Articles of the Treaty were: * 
uy . this Hoveden adds, that the King appointed the Duke Juſticiary of England 


after his Deceaſe Duke Henry ſhould ſucceed him as his Lawful Heir. To 
under himfelf. See Rymer's Fad. T. I. p. 13+ 


I. That King St-phen ſhould enjoy the Crown during Life, II. That 


(13) Abcut Chriſtmas. Hantingd. p. 397. J. Hagulft, p. 282. In the end of Ne: r. Gervaſe. 1375+ 


(14) And the Fleminrs. Gervaſe. p. 1376. 


(16) Of the Cholick and P les, at Canterbury, where he was come to have an Interview with the Earl of Flanders. 
7 f 2 f 
18) And there heey till che Suppreſſion of tie Abbeys, when for & ſmall a Gain as the Leaden Coffzn, whercia his Body was wrapped, it was taken vp 


105 The tw. nty third, ſiys Dicer, p. 529 and Huntingd, 
an 


thrown into the next Water. 44 "lf. Geneal. p- 42+ ' 


15) Upon Barbam- Dozon. _ 1 wks af 8. 


had 


115 


133 154. bad put in his power, had given him but too much rea- Engliſh doubtleſs would have oppoſed at any other 1154- 
ſon to uſe them with Rigour. It is true, there are Hi- Time. The Canon-Law compiled by Gration in 1151 
ſtorians, that made it their buſineſs to blacken his Reputa- by the Authority of Eugenius III, was brought into 
tion. But it muſt be obſerved, moſt of them wrote in England, on occalion of the Conteſts between the 
the Reign of Henry II, or his Sons. As for William » Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of 77 incheſter 
WValmsbury, who was Cotemporary with Stephen, he is about the Legateſhip. "Theſe Differences gave the [r4- 
known to be the Earl of Glaucgſter's Creature, to whom lian Canoniſts opportunity to ſettle in England, and in- 
be dedicated the laſt part of his Hiſtory. "This alone ſhould troduced by degrees the Study of the Canon Law into 
make us read with Caution, what he relates to Stephen's the Univerſity of Cd, where Vacarius was the firſt 

Term; Jiſudvantage. After all, it is not eaſy to determine whe- Profeſſor (1). 

ther the Crown juſtly belonged to Antilde, or Stephen's Stephen left one legitimate Son, called J/7!liam, who $1411: 

— Election entitled him to take poſſeſſion. What may be was Earl of Baulgne in right of the Queen his Mother. % 

V. ſaid with more certainty, is, that, after the Conqueſt, He had alſo one Daughter named Maria, who after ſhe 

= the Saxon Laws were no longer obſerved, and it does not had put on the Veil, was, notwithſtanding, marriei to 

ined, appear that the Normans had yet any ſettled Rules con- Philip of Aſatia; but upon the death of her Husband re- 

pr, c:rning the Succeſſion to the Crown. turned to the Nunnery (2). 

7% Canon: The Troubles during this Reign furniſhed the Clergy A natural Son of Stephen's, called alſo 1/7/l:;am, has 

Pub, Ln 1c with a favourable opportunity to exalt the Mitre above the given occaſion to ſome, deceived by the likeneſs of Names, 

RY & in Hs" Crown. The Court of. Rune improved alſo theſe Junc- to affirm this Prince left behind him only a Baſtard 

ſe, WE tures, to introduce into Eng/and new Laws, which the Son (3). 

A., P nitle 
"a — ö '1) The Canon and Imperia! Law prevailed here, and were promiſcuouſly uſed with the ordinary Law, from the time of King Stephen to the Rezgn of Ed. 
r p- 1065 II. Ser Seiden's Diſſertation in Fletam. c. 8. 


(2) King Stephen's legitimate Iiſue was as follows: I. Balduin, bearing the Name of his Mother's Uncle, King of Feruſalem. He died an Infant, and 
was buried in the Piiory of the Trinity, without Aldgate in London, now called Duke's Place. II. Eufdace Earl of Boulogne, he married Corftarce, Siſter of 
Lewois VII, who died and was buried as betcyy-related. III. William Earl of Mortagne and Houligne, Lord of the Honour of Eagle and Pew:r ſy, and (in Ric ht 
of [ſabel his Wife) fourth Earl of Warren and Surry ; ſhe being Heir of William the third Earl of Warren and Surry. He died accompanying King Herry 11, at 
the Siege of Thoulbuſe 1 160, without Iſlue. IV. Maud, the died young, and was buried with her Brother Baldwin: She is reported by fome to have !cen 
Wife of the Earl oft Milan. V. Mary, firſt a Nun and Abbefs of Ramſey Nunnery in Hampſhire, afterwards ſecretly taken from thence and marti 1 to At- 
tet of Flanders, younger Son of Theodoric Earl of Flanders. After her Brother Milliam's Death, ſhe was Counteſs of Boulorne and Mortarne, and had two 
Daughters, Ida, (Wife of Reginald de Trie, Earl of Dammartin, with whom he had the Earldom of Boulogne, and Maud, Wife of Henry the fri, Duke 
of Brabant. Mary, by the Cenſure of the Church was ſeparated from her Husband, and ſent back to her Monaſtery ; but her Children wer: ley © mated by 
Parliament, 1189. Sandf. Geneal. p. 44+ 

(3) His natural Iſſue were : I. Milliam, who is diſtinguiſhed from the legitimate Son William, Earl of Boulogne, in an antient Charter of the Farl's now ex- 
tant, where the Earl names him for a Witneſs, and calls him Brother. II. Gerwaſe, begotten on a Gentl-woman named Dameta, born in Normandy, and 
brought into England by his Father in 1140, and made the ame Year Abbot of We:ftminfter ; and ſo continued for twenty Years He lies buried in the South- 
Part of the Cloyſter, under a black Marble Stone, which yet remains. His Epitaph almoſt defaced, was this Diſtich: 


De regum genere Pater hic Gervaſius ecce, 
Monſtrat defunctus, mors rapit omne genus. Sandf. Geneal. p. 44 


I. The Places at which King Steplen held his Court or Parlaments, are as follows: In 1135, at Chriſimaſi, at Londim or Weſtminſler, ( Huntined. p. 385. 
Annal. Wawerl. p. 152.) In 1130, at Eaſter, at Weſtminfler, R. de Diceto. p. 506. Brompt. p. 1024. Hunt ingd. ibid. Ann. Mater. ibid.) In 
1137, at Dunſtable. ( Ger vag. p. 1343. Hintingd, Ann. Mader. p. 152.) In 1140, in Lent, at Londen. ( Ann. Waver. p. 153.) In 1143 was held a 
Council at Londen, in Lent; ¶ Ann. Faw. p. 183. Huntingd. p. 393. Heved. p. 488.) and the fame Year again at St. Albans. (Ibid.) In 1146 at 
Northampton; ( Ann. Wav. p. 155. Hunt. p. 394+) and at Chrifimas, at Lincoln. ¶ Gervaſe. p. 1361. Brompt. Huntingd. p. 394.) In 1152, at London. 
Hunting d. p. 495. Gervaſe. p. 1371. Ann. Var. p. 157.) In 152. at Winchefter, ¶ Hunt.) In 1154, at Oxford. This Reign having been full of 
perpetual Troubles and Commotions, no regular Parliaments can be fuppoſed to have been held in every Year of it. This the Arnalt of Muster expreſs - 
ly obſ-rve under the Year 1140 : Fam guippe Curie ſolemnes, & ornatus regii ſcematis prorſus evanuerant, p. 153. The few here ſet down ate the only ones 
extant vpon Record. . 

II. The moſt remarkable Occurrences in this Reign were theſe : In 1136, there was a great Fire in London, which conſumed part of that City, from Au- 
gate to St. Paul's Church; and alſo the Bridge, which was then of Timber. In 1137, June 3, the Cathedral of Rochefter was burnt down : As was alſo, the 
next Day, the whole City of Vert, with the Cathedral, and thirty-nine Churches: And ſo was alſo the City of Bach, on the 27th. Sroww's Chron, p. 144. 
In IIc, and 1151, there was a great Fam ne in England. Ann. Water. p. 157. 

III. Having ſhown before, how the Money was paid in and iſſued out of the Exchequer, it may not be amiſs now to ſet down the particular 
Branches of the Royal Revenue; namely, I. The Demeans of the Crown. II. Eſcheats. III. Feudal and other Profits ariſing out of the Demeans and 
Eſcheats. TV. The yearly Ferms of Counties and Towns. V. Fines and Amerciaments. VI. Aids, Scutages, Tallages and Cuſtoms: VII. Cafual Pro- 
fits of divers Kinds, Theſe Particulars will give great Light to ſeveral Parts of the Eng/i Hiſtory. Firſt, Of the antient Demean of the Crown, it 
appears, at the time of the Congueſt and afterwards, the Demean Lands were conſiderab e for Extent and Income. Doomeſday Book ſhows what they 
were in the Reign of Edward the Confeſſor, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh the King's Demecans from his Eſcheats and other Lands, and from the Lands of 
other Men. II. The ſecond Branch of the Revenue aroſe by Eſchears, under which Term are comprehended not only thoſe Lands moſt properly fo called, 
bat thoſe alſ which at ſundry times after the Congueft became veſted in the Crown, either by Devolution, Forfeiture, Seizure, or perhaps by ſome other 
Title. By the Revenue-Rclk of the Pipe of the Reign of Stephen and Henry II, (which next to CW are the moſt ancient Rells of Records now 
extant) and likewiſe by thoſe of the next ſucceeding Kings, we find the Crown then in poſſeſſion of ſeveral great Honours, Baronies and Lands, of that 
tert, which are uſually tiled Honor, Baronia, or Terra of ſuch a one, with the Addition ſometimes of gue «of in manu Regis, without expreſſing by what 
Title they became veſted in the Crown. Theſe great Eſcheats were antiently committed uſually by the King to certain Perſons in Ferm or Cuſtody, 
who anſwered at the Exchequer yearly for the Iſſues or Ferm thereof. Beſides theſe greater Fees, the Lands of lower Perſons, and ſometimes of heredi- 
tary Offices and Serjeanties, with the Lands appertaining thereto became forfeited to the Crown. As the King had the full Dom nion in all theſe Ef. bears, 
after they had been long veſted in the Crown, they were hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the King's antient Demean. About the latter End of Hemry II's 
Reign, they began to form an Eſcheatry, which in ſubſequent times was managed by Officers called at firſt Cuſtades Eſcaetrie, and afterwards E/.brators. 
However, ſome of the ſmaller ſebeats were uſually holden by the Sheriffs. When Eſch-ars came to the Crown, the Juſtices Itinerant tools care w.thin 
their ſeverat Circuits, to have them ſeized to the Crown, and put in charge to the Sheriffs or other Officers to the King's Profit. III. Som. Revennes likewiſe 
accrued to the Crown from vacant Biſhopricks and Abbeys of royal Foundation and Patronage. For in antient times, when fuch Biſhop or Abbot happened to 
de, the King uſd to ſeize the Temporalities into his Hands, and receive the Profits till the Vacancy was filled. Ordericus Vitalis aſcribes this Practice fir 
to Wilhim II. He fays, before the Norman Invaſion, the Biſhop of the Dioceſe took care of the Revenue of a vacant Abbey, as the Archbiſhop did of 
thoſe of a Biſhoprick till fill'dss In 1164, (10 Hen. II.) by the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, an Archbiſhoprick, Biſhoprick, Abbey or Privry of royal 
Foundation becoming void, the ſame was to be in the King's Hands, and he might receive the Iſſues thereof as if he had held them in Demcan. And to, 
it ems, the Uſage was, both before and after the Council of Clarendon. In the 5th of Stephen, the Manors of the Biſhoprick of Durham then vacant 
are ſaid, in the Roll, to be in Dominto Regis, and therefore diſcharged of Dan gelt. In the Statute de Prowiſoribus ( 25 Edward III.) it i; declared, 
That the Kings, Earls, Barons, as Lords and Advowees, had, and ought to have the Cuſtody of vacant Prelacies, c. This Power was often abuſed by the 
King, as well as private Lords and Patrons, by keeping the Benefices void ſeveral Years together. However this be, the Crown was wont to take into 
ks Hands the Temporalities of the vacant Biſhopricks and Abbeys, which were at firſt committed to a Cuſtot, who accrunted to the Crown fur the fame . 
Ard afterwards, when the Office of Eſcheatry was ſettled, the Eſcheators uſed, upon a Voidance, to ſeize them for the King, and antwer for the ſame as part 
ef their Eſcheatry. The ſucceeding Biſhop could not meddle with the Temporalities thus ſeized, without a Writ to give him Potleihion, called a Writ of 
Reſtitution of Temporalities, which continues in uſe to this Day. The Kings in five or ſix Succeſſions after the Conqueſt, made a contiderable Revenue 
this way, as appears by the Revenue Rolls. The reſt of the Branches will be continued in the following Coin- Notes. 


5 In King Stephen's Time there ſeems to have been a great deal of Money coined. For thus writes Milliam of Newbury : © Erant in Anglia quodam mad tot 

Reges, vel potuus Tyranni, quot Domini Caftel/orum, habentes ſinguli percuſiuram proprii numiſmatis & poteſtatem ſubditis Regio more dic: ndi jus.“ And 
yet we have very fe Remains of their Treaſure. His Penny, in Speed, is no bigger than hs Predeceſſors. It is the firſt after the Conqueſt that's half-faced 
with this Inſcription, STIEFN. E I. and, on the Reverſe, SPTIDE TS: DN. v. which Nicolſon takes to be the blundered Name of tome of his 
avove-ment oned royal Lords. Difterent from this is another which gives both his Eyes, though even here the Face is ſomewhat fide-ways. The C cwn is 
much the ſame with Herry I, only the Flowers are raiſed higher. Tanner met with one, which inſtead of the King's Head, bore two Angels with STIEFFN 
R E. with A Reverle like that of William the Conqueror, Mr. Theresby has one with both the Figures of Stephen and Henry, and likewiſe of FISTAOT HIUS 
( Euftatius Son of Stepben ) with a Horſe on one Side, and a large Croſs of Flawer-de-lis on the other. Another of Euſtatius with a Sword in his Hand: Reverſe 
EBORACI. ED. TS. a Pellet in each quarter of a Cros, ſurrounded with a Roſs. (Sce the Figure above.) 
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T7'H E 


STATE of the CHURCH, 


DURING THE 


Reigns of WILLIAM I. William IL Henxvy I. 


and STEPHEN. 


HE Revolution in England by the Norman 

Conqueſt introduced a great change both in 

Church and State, More eſpecially the Pope 

and Clergy were conſiderable loſers by it. In- 
ſtead of the devout and ſubmiſſive Saxon Princes, who 
were ready to embrace all opportunities, of augmenting 
the privileges and revenues of the Church, there aroſe in 
England a race of Norman Kings of a quite different cha- 
racter, Solely employed in graſping at arbitrary Power, 
they could not bear any diſtinction between the Clergy 
and Laity as to point of obedience, They challenged an 
equal authority over both. What Schemes ſoever the 
Court of Rome had formed to render the Clergy indepen- 
dent of the Crown, the reigns of the two Williams were 
not thought to afford any favourable opportunities to haſten 
their Execution, The Normans, out of intereſt, were 
entirely attached to their Sovereigns, and the Engliſh, in 


their low condition, were no proper Inſtruments to pro-. 


mote the cauſe of the Court of Rome. Matters ſtanding 
thus in England, the moſt vigorous efforts of the Popes 
to enlarge their Power, would have been ineffectual. 
"This probably was the reaſon that obliged Gregory VII, 
with all his Haughtineſs, to ſtoop to the reſolute and ſted- 
dy temper of William the Conqueror, This Monarch 
not content with boldly refuſing the homage required by 
Gregory, openly contemned the Papal Decrees. He go- 
verned the Clergy of his Kingdom like the reſt of his Sub- 
jects, with an abſolute ſway. If he ſuffered the Pope's Le- 
gates to preſide at a Council, it was only to be freed with 
more eaſe from ſome Biſhops that gave him diſturbance, 
But when he found this ſame Synod unwilling to come into 
all his meaſures, he exerted his abſolute Power. By his 
ſole authority, he baniſhed or impriſoned ſuch Biſhops as 
he did not like, without ſtaying for a Canonical Sen- 
tence, On the other hand, whilſt the Pope was thun- 
dring out Anathema's againſt the Emperor, and compel- 
ling him to diſhonourable homage ; William peaceably en- 
joyed, in his Dominions, the right of Inveſtiture, which 
was the ſubject of the quarrel between the Emperor and 
the Court of Rome, He made the Church-Lands liable 
to the ſame ſervices with the Lay-Fees. He ſeized the 
Gold and Silver depoſited in the Monaſteries, and ſpared 
not even the conſecrated Veſſels. Nothing was tranſacted 
in the Church but by his direction, and the Synodal 
Conſtitutions were no longer in force than during his 
pleaſure, He went ſtill further, and ſet himſelf, in ſome 
meaſure, above the Popes, by forbidding his Subjects to 
receive their orders, or acknowledge their authority, with- 
out his permiſſion. 

IVilliam Rufus had no greater regard to the Church's 
Immunities. All the Pope's Menaces were ineffectual to 
prevent him from keeping the vacant Biſhopricks and Ab- 
beys in his hands, and to diſpoſe of them afterwards to the 


beſt bidder, I do not pretend to excuſe the conduct of 


the two Monarchs in all theſe reſpects. My deſign is 
to ſhow by theſe Inſtances, that the Court of Rome owes 
the progreſs and growth of its Power purely to its political 
Prudence. 'T'he Popes wiſely gave way to Princes of Re- 
ſolution and Steddineſs, whilſt at the ſame time they vigo- 
roully proceeded againſt ſuch, whoſe circumſtances would 
not permit them to oppoſe their deſigns. We have a 
plain inſtance of this Policy in the different behaviour of 
the Court of Rome with regard to the four firſt Norman 


(1) Lavfrarc cam» li mHH to the King's Court, (or Great Council,) and there gave bis Reasons, which being atteſted by the Eng liſs that were preſent, fa- 
tive the King. Dam. de G. Pontif I. Ir p.206. 


Molt 


Kings. After yielding to the two Milliams, ſhe ſtruggled 
a long time with Henry J. But when ſhe ſaw, he was 
not to be conquered, ſhe contented herſelf with what ſhe 
would have ſcorned, in the beginning of the Conteſt. She 
compounded the matter with that Monarch, and conſented 
the Biſhops and Abbots ſhould do him homage ; at the 
very time ſhe obſtinately refuſed the ſame Terms to the 
Emperor, whoſe affairs were not in ſo proſperous a State. 
As for Stephen, ſhe knew how to improve the Troubles in 
his Reign, by the help of the Biſhop of I incheſter. As 
ſhe was ready to make uſe of all the advantages that of- 
fered, ſhe took occaſion from theſe Troubles to appoint 
a Legate, different from the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which ſhe durſt not to have done at any other time, This 
Incroachment ſeemed at firſt of little conſequence, but had 
afterwards too great an influence upon the affairs of Eng- 
land. By the means of theſe Legates it was that at length $1. »: « 
ſhe ſet her Foot on the Necks both of the Kings and the 4 ++ 
Clergy. I fay of the Clergy, ſince tis manifeſt, ſhe —_—— 
aimed no leſs at humbling the Biſhops and Archbiſhops Ng. 
than the Sovereigns. 

We have a remarkable proof of this deſign in the Ne Pye. 
haughty Treatment of Lanfranc by the Court of Rome, + ad 
when nominated to the See of Canterbury, upon Stigand's I anf. 
Deprivation, Lanfranc was a Prelate of diſtinguiſhed 
Worth, equally eſteemed by the King, the Engliſb, and 

the Normans, and conſequently of very great Credit in 
England. And yet, he could never prevail to be excuſed 

going to Rome in Perſon, to receive the Pall at the Pope's 

hands. Hildebrand, then Archdeacon of Rome, and at- 
terwards promoted to the Papal Chair, under the name of 

Gregory VII, wrote him a Letter on that ſubject, endea- 

vouring to ſoften the Refuſal, He told him, if there had 93 Ruſs 
been any Inſtance of the like favour being granted to his 7 ”- 
Predeceſſors, it would have been refuſed. But, either B.. 1.1. 
he was not well verſed in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of e 29. |.» 
England, or elſe, ſuppoſed Lanfranc not to know of the © * © '* 
Palls being ſent to Auftin, N. We Hansrius, all three 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury, It was not therefore from a 

ſcruple to introduce a new Cuſtom, that Lanfranc was 

denied this favour, but for fear the Archbiſhops ſhould 

by degrees forget their Dependance on the Pope. We 

ſhall frequently ſee in the courſe of this Hiſtory, how 

much the Reman Pontiffs abuſed their exorbitant power 

over the Clergy of England. It is not yet time to inſiſt 

on this Point. But, in order to give a general Knowledge 

of the moſt material Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs in England, du- 

ring the Interval we have paſſed through, it is neceſſary 

to ſhow the riſe of the diſpute between the Archbiſhops 

of Canterbury and York, This long Conteſt is one of the 

chief Articles of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England. 

Whilſt Lanfranc was preparing for his Journey to Rome, . Riſe of 
Thomas, Canon of Bayeux, one of William the Conqueror's 2 4 
Chaplains, was nominated to the See of York, Shortly b 
after, the new Prelate came to Canterbury to be conſe- . 
crated according to Cuſtom. But Lanfranc requiring him mo 
to make a Profeſſion of Canonical Obedience to him in þ,,;;; 
Writing, he refuſed to comply, and went away without Sax. An. 
Conſecration. This Conteſt making a great noiſe, the B. 
King wanted to be informed of the matter, ſuſpecting 4. Pontif 
Lanfranc had carried his Prerogatives too high. But after 
ſeveral Engliſh Lords had ſhown that Lanfranc had Cuſtom 
on his Side (1), William, without taking upon him to de- 


cide 


Book VI. 
cide the Diſpute, found an Expedient to ſatisfy the two 
Archbiſhops. This was, that Thomas ſhould return to 
Canterbury, and deliver a written Profeſſion of Obedience 
to Lanfranc, as ſenior ; and that the ſettling the Rights of 
the two Sces ſhould be referred to the Pope (1). I his Ex- 
pedient being approved of, the two Prelates ſet out toge- 
ther for Rome to receive the Pall, and cauſe both this Con- 
troverſy and another concerning the Juriſdiction over the 
Sees of Lincoln, Lichfield and Worceſter, to be decided. 
Alexander II, who was then Pope, received Lanfranc with 
Hum particular marks of Reſpect. As ſoon as he faw him, he 
"i. roſe up from his Chair to embrace him, declaring how- 
ever, he did not treat him thus on the account of his Dig- 
nity, but for his Merit. Thomas met with a very different 
Reception. T he Pope voided his Election, becauſe he was 
incapable, as being the Son of a Prieſt, to hold any Church 
Preterment. However, a few days after, he was reſtored 
by the Mediation of Lanfranc, As tor the Differences be- 
tween the two Archbiſhops, not being perfect Maſter of 
the Caſe, he referred the Deciſion to the Egli Biſhops 
and Abbots. 
: This Affair not being decided at Rome, the two Arch- 
. @c- biſhops returned to England. As they were equally de- 
firous to ſee the Iſſue of their Difference, at their arrival 
they waited upon the King at Hinder, where, on account 
of the Paſchal Solemnity, moſt of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal were aſſembled (2). The Cauſe was argued 
before the King with great Warmth on both ſides. Lan- 
ranc founded his Claim upon the following Reaſons. 
arr for 1, That the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was to be con- 
Wy fdered as if the See was at Londm, the Metropolis of 
the Kingdom, fecing Gregory I deſigned to fix it there. 
2. That the Church of Canterbury was the moſt ancient 
in the Kingdom, and the Mother of all the reſt. 3. He 
alledged the Conſtitutions of ſeveral Popes, granting the 
Prerogative in queſtion to his See. 4. He maintained that 
the Archbiſhops of Canterbury had exerciſed Juriſdiction 
within the Province of York. Jo this purpoſe he pro- 
duced the Example of Theodore, who had even deprived 
ſeveral Biſhops in the Kingdom of Northumberland, 
5. Laſtly, he added, the Archbiſhops of Jer had made to 
his Predeceſſors a Profcſhon of the Canonical Obedience, 
which Thomas refuſed. In proof of this, he inſtanced in 
Eatdulph, who made no ſcruple to profeſs Obedience to 
Adlard, TR | | | 
Ni, The Archbiſhop of York replied it was true, Gregory I 
1% did deſign to fix the Archiepiſcopal See at Land, but was 
very far from intending to give that dee any Pre-eminence 
over Ter, To prove his aſſertion he cited the Authority 
c. 29. of Bede, who ſays in expreſs Terms, Gregory decreed, 
that after the Death of Auſtin, the two Archbiſhopricks 
ſhould be independent of each other. Thomas inferred from 
thence, that, ſuppoſing the Archiepiſcopal See was at Len- 
dn, it would be no advantage to Lanfranc. 2. He ſaid, 
it was not true, that the Church of Canterbury was the 
Mother of that of York, ſince every one knew; the 
Church of Vr was founded by the Scotch Monks, who 
had no relation to the Church of Canterbury, As for 
the Juriſdiction exerciſed by Theodore in Northumberland, 
he maintained, that Prelate took advantage of the Trou- 
dles then in the Church of that Kingdom, to extend his 
Authority ; and a Right could not be built on a manifeſt 
U ſurpation. Lanfranc would have found it difficult to 
anſwer the Argument brought by Thomas, from Gregory's 
Regulation concerning the Independency of the two Arch- 
biſhops, if the Conſtitutions of ſeveral Popes had not been 
for him. Moreover, he ſupported his Right by Cuſtom, 
„ for which the Englh gave Teſtimony. And by this it 
“was that he carried the Cauſe. It was judged that the 
ede Popes, Succeſſors to Gregory, had power to annul his Con- 
ſtitutions, and therefore the King and Lords thought it 
Juft that the Archbiſhop of Lr ſhould make Profeffion 
of Canonicai Obedience to the See of Canterbury, The 
other Controverſy about the three Biſhopricks, was de- 
Anime ded likewiſe in favour of Lanfranc, and the Archbiſhop 
baude the Of York acquieſced in both theſe Sentences. But, to avoid 
8 any future Diſputes, there was drawn up, in the name of 
Ming, the two Archbiſhops, a form of Canonical Obedience, ad- 
& Grit, juſting their Differences. Thomas was made to own, he 
"1. wasin the wrong, todiſpute Lanſranc's Superiority and Ju- 
riſdiction over the whole Church of England : ack 
that as Archbiſhop of Jar he owed Canonical Obedience, 
not only to the Perſon of Lanfranc, as his Senior, but to 
all the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, as ſuch. He dropped 
all his Pretenſions to the three Biſhopricks in queſtion. 


The State of the CHURCH. 


Lanfranc, on his part, yielded to. the Archbiſhops of Vet, 
the Juriſdiction over all the Sees North of the Humber to 
the fartheſt Parts of Scotland, It was likewiſe aoreed 
that if the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould call a Na. 
tional Synod, the Archbiſhop of York and his Suffragan« 
ſhould be obliged to make their Appearance, in what 
part ſoever of the Kingdom the Synod ſhould be held 
The two Archbiſhops further covenanted, that upon the 
deceaſe of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Archbiſhop 
of York ſhould repair to that City, and with the Afſi- 
ſtance of the Suffragans of the Southern Province, ſhould 
conſecrate the Primate-Elect. And that the Perſon no- 
minated to the See of York, ſhould be obliged to come 
and be conſecrated within the Province of Canterlry. 
In fine, Lanfranc omitted nothing that ſhould eſtabliſh 
the Superiority of his See over that of 264, As for the 
Oath Lanfranc required of Thomas, it is ſaid in the 
Writing, that the King defiring it ſhould be diſpenſed 
with, Lanfranc readily conſented, reſerving however a 
Right, to require this Oath of all future Archbiſhops of 
Ver“ (3). 

Thus the Controverſy between the two Metropolitan 
Sees was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, determined; for it 
was afterwards frequently renewed. Indced, this was 
not a Regulation made by a Synod, but an Agreement 
between the two Archbiihops, authorized by the King (4). 
Accordingly the Archbiſhops of V uſed this Pretence 
to revive the Diſpute. They alledged, as the Sentence 
was not Synodal, their Right remained intire. In the tame. 


time of Anſelm, another Thomas, nominated to the See of 1: 4. f. 97, 


York, refuſed to take the Oath, but at length was con- P. 402 
ſtrained to it. 


Notwithſtanding theſe two Precedents, Thurſtan being Tie Digue 


elected Archbiſhop ot Lr in the Reign of Henry I, W ] 
refuſed to make the cuſtomary Submiſſions to the Arch- 8 


biſhop of Canterbury. But the King gave him to un- Script. 


derſtand, he muſt either comply, or renounce his Arch- . 1735 Oc, 


g f Ladmer. 
biſhoprick. Thurſlan, however grievous it might be to "ram 


him, choſe the latter. Nevertheleſs, he cauſed the Chap- 
ter of York to ſend Deputies to Paſchal II, to reprefent 
the Wrong done to their Sce. "Theſe Deputies remon- 
ſtrated, the King had exceeded his Power, in compel- 
ling Thurſtan to renounce his Election, for refuſing to 
ſubject the See of York to an obedience, which was ne- 
ver canonically enjoined. "This Argument prevailing with 
the Pope, he writ to the King, exhorting him to re- 
ſtore Thur/tan ; adding, that in caſe the Archbiſhops had 
any Diſpute about Privileges, he himſelf would equitab] 

decide it: Paſchal being dead, and Gelafins II — 
ing him, the Archbifhop of Canterbury lent his Agents 
to Rome, to ſound the new Pope's Sentiments concerning 
this Conteſt, Theſe Agents reported, that they ſound 
by what the Pope faid, he deſigned to ſend a Legate into 
England to decide the Controverſy. But he was prevent- 
ed by Death, which ſurprized him as he was travelling to 


France, 


Calixtus II, Sucteſſor to Gelnſius, repairing to Rheims X. Scriptor. 


to hold a Council, Thur/tan obtained the King's Leave Eadmer. 
to go thither; but upon condition he would not re- an 
ceive Conſecration from the Pope or any other Biſhop. 
However, the King not confiding altogether on this 
Prelate's Word, ſent a Letter to the Pope, proteſting, 

if Thurſtan was conſecrated by any but the Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, he ſhould never more ſet foot in Eng- 

land. Notwithſtanding this Proteſtation, Calixtus him- 

ſelf conſecrated Thur/tan in the preſence of the Coun 

cil. The Archdeacon of Canterbury would have oppoſed 

it, but was told by the Pope, he deſigned no mannet 

of Injury to the See of Canterbury. Henry not having x,q,,,, 
been able to prevent Thur/tan from being conſecrated; p. 136. 
baniſhed him the Kingdom with his whole Family. But Here. 
he did not long remain in exile. The Pope, willing! „ 
to ſtand by what he had done, threatned the King with 
Excommunication, and his Kingdom with an Inter- 

dict (5). The Pope's Reſoluteneſs cauſed Herry to 

yield at length, that Thurſtan ſhould be inſtalled, with- 

out making the cuſtomary Submiſſion to the Sce of 
Canterbury. It is true, to fave the King's Honour, this 
Prelate promiſed, not to perform any of his Archiepiſco- 

pal Functions out of the Dioceſe of York. Thus the 

See of Vert recovered, in ſome meaſure, part of the 
Ground it had loſt, This Conteſt was afterwards re- 

vived ſeveral times: But there is no Neceſſity of pur- 

ſuing this Subject any farther. What has been ſaid is 
ſufficient to ſhow the State of the Caſe between the 


) The Matter was to be referred to a Synod of Biſhops, and not to the Pope. Mam. de Geft. Pontif. I. 1. p+ 206. | 8 
(2) The Cauſe was firſt debated at Wincheſter, at the Feaſt of Eaſſer; and afterwards at Windſer, where it received a fina} Determination at the Feaſt 


of Penteceſl. Malmsb. de Geft, Pont. 1. 1. p. 212+ 


(3) King William I, atteſted and confirmed the Supremacy of Canterbury, by a Deed, which is in Spelman. Concil, Vol. II. p. 5, 


6 not forged. } 


flit 
(4) The agreement was ſubſcribed by the King and Queen, Herbert the Pope's Legate, the two Archbiſhops, thirteen Biſhops, and eleven great Abdots, 
who all of them added the Crofs after their Names, according to the Saxen Cuſtom. | , 
(5) By v'rtue of this Interdict, all Divine Service was to ceaſe, and no part of rhe ſacerdotal Office to be ex nc ſed, unleG in the Baptiſm of Infants and 


Abwlution of dying Penitents, 


Ne, XI. Voi. I. 
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The HISTORT f ENGLAND. 


two Primates, and the Grounds on which each built his 
Pretenſions. 

Before we leave this Diſpute concerning the Juriſdic- 
tion of the two Sees, it will not be improper to ſpeak 
of ſome other matters relating to that Affair. We have 
ſeen, in the foregoing Book, that Gucan, a Melſb Prieſt, 
nominated to the Biſhoprick of Landaff in Wales, was 
conſecrated by Dunſtan Archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho' 
the Biſhop of St. David's exerciſed the Archiepiſcopal 
Functions in that Country. This was a new acqui- 
ſition of Power to the See of Canterbury, which *till 
then had no ſuriſdiction over the 1/1 Biſhops. Cu- 
car's Sueceſſors following his Example, the Archbiſhops 
of Canterbury claimed the fame Power with regard to 
all the Biſhops in Wales. But they met with great 
Oppoſition. At length, in the Reign of Henry I, Ber- 
nard the Queen's Chaplain, being nominated to the 
Sce of St. David's, was conſecrated by Ralph Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, This Proceeding greatly ſtrengthen'd the 
Archbiſhop's pretenſions, who maintain'd, that ſince his 
Juriſdiction was own'd by the chief of the Hel Biſhops, 
the reſt could not be excus'd from profeſſing Obedience. 
However, as Bernard repented afterwards of what he 
had done, a long Conteſt aroſe, which was not. deci- 
ded *till Tales was united to England in the Reign of 
Edward TI. 

Whilſt Ralhh fat in the Chair of Canterbury, he re- 
ceived a Letter from Alexander I, King of Scotland, ac- 
quainting him with the Death of Turgot Biſhop of St. 
Andrew's, and defiring his Recommendation of a wor- 
thy Succeſſor, He pray'd him withal to remember, 
that the Archbiſhops of Canterbury had been poſſeſ- 
ſed, time out of mind, of the Right to conſecrate the 
Biſhops of St. Andrew's ; and that Lanfranc was the firſt 
that yielded that Privilege to the See of York. Where- 
fore, he declared, his intent was to ſet things upon 
their antient foot, and begg'd his Advice and Aſſiſtance. 
Ralph perceiving by this Letter, that Alexander ſought 
occaſion to vex the Archbiſhop of York, was unwilling 
to concern himſelf in the affair. And indeed Alexan- 
der's Suppoſition, that the Scotch Biſhops were dependent 
on the See of Canterbury, was entirely groundleſs. On 
the contrary, 'twas very certain, the Popes had long 
put the Church of Scotland under the Juriſdiction of the 
Archbiſhop of It. Theſe antient Papal Conſtitutions 
were the foundation of the Agreement between Lanfranc 
and Thomas, However, in proceſs of time, there were 
Scotch Biſhops who refuſed to acknowledge the Arch- 
biſhop of, 1%, for their Primate, and by that means 
were the Occaſion of violent Conteſts. But at length 
Pope Paſchal IT's Bull, making them Suffragans to the 
See of Jer, put an end to the Diſpute (1). 

"Though the Controverſy between the two Arch- 
biſhops about their Juriſdiction, does not ſeem to be 
very material, *twas neceſſary however to ſhow the 
Riſe of it, by reaſon of the frequent alluſions to theſe 
Differences in the Eng/h Hiſtory, It is time now to 
procecd to matters wherein the whole Church was con- 
cerned, and in the front of which ftands the Celibacy 
of the Clergy. So many Attempts were made to e- 
ſtabliſh it in England, and ſuch Obſtacles rais'd againſt 
it, that it would be neglecting a conſiderable Article of 
the Eccletiaſtical Hiſtory, not to deſcend to Particulars, 

It has been ſeen, how zealouſly Dunſtan and the 
Partiſans of Rome laboured to introduce the Celibacy of 
the Clergy, and how the Daniſh Wars obliged them to 
ſuſpend their Deſign. From that time to the Norman 
Conqueſt, the Engliſh Prieſts lived on in a ſtate of Mar- 
riage, notwithſtanding the ſundry Attempts of the Popes 
to put a ſtop to that pretended Licentiouſneſs. It is dif- 
ficult at firſt to conceive why the Popes were ſo obſti- 
nately bent upon this Undertaking, becauſe one ſees not 
immediately how much the Intereſt of the Court of 
Rome was concerned in the Caſe. But our wonder at 
their labouring ſo heartily in this Affair will ceaſe, 
when we conſider, it was a great Step towards executing 
the Project, of rendring the Clergy independent of the Ci- 
vil Power, and making them a ſeparate Body to be go- 
verned by -their own Laws. And indeed, whilſt the 
Prieſts had Children of their own, it was difficult to pre- 
vent them from depending on the Princes, whoſe Favour 
has ſo great an influence on the Fortune of private 
Perſons. But being without Families, and conſequently 
in expectation of no great matters from their Sovereign, 
they were more free to adhere to the Pope, who would 
be conſidered as the Sovereign of the Clergy. Be this 
as it will, after the Popes had undertaken this Work, 
nothing was forgot to compleat it. Gregory VII, who 


(1) Within this Period the See of Canterbury extended alſo its Juriſdition over Ireland ; or rather continued to do it, ex antigquo mere. See Eadmer, 
. 36. 
F Ay The Form ran thus: Ego Frater, N. Promitto Deo, omnibuſque San dit ejus, Caftitatem Corporis mei ſecundum Canonum Decreta, & ſecundum Ordinem 


mill imponendum ſervare, Domino Praſule, N. praæſente. Spelman, Conc, Vol. II. P. 12+ 


Vol. I. 


came to the Papacy in the Reign of William the Cin. 
2 ſet his Heart more upon this Affair than any of his 
redeceſſors. He called a Council at Rome, where the 
Clergy were forbid to marry under heavy Penalties, Ihe 
Italians, French, Spaniards, and Germans, ſubmitted at 
length, after long ſtruggles. But the Engliſh not beine 
of opinion, that a Council conſiſting moſtly of Babes 12 
Biſhops, had power to enact Laws for all Chriflendim 55D 
were much more difficult. However Lanfranc, either by 
make his Court to Gregory, or becauſe he was ne 
| | per. 
ſuaded of the Juſtice of the thing, endeavoured to intro. 
duce into England the Decrecs of the Council of N 
To this purpoſe he convened at I incheſter a national Sv. 
nod, where this Affair was debated, He met with { 
ſtrong oppoſition, that he was going to deſiſt from his 
deſign, Nevertheleſs, finding he could not brins the 
Synod, to prohibit all the Clergy in general from mar- 
rying, he procured, on what pretence I know not 1 
Decree that all Prieſts who had their Cures in Cit... 
ſhould put away their Wives. But the Country Incum- 
bents were not ſo rigorouſly uſed. However, to prevent 
for the future the married Prieſts from holding any Cures 
the Synod ordained, by Lanfranc's ſuggeſtion, that done 
ſhould be admitted into Orders, without a ſolemn Declara- 
tion _ Marriage (2). This Reſtraint diſcouraging 
many Perſons of merit from taking Orders, the Church & 
England was, in a little time, fo ill provided with able Mi- 
niſters, that there was a Neceſſity of relaxing a little on 
this point. This evidently appears in a Letter of Pl. 
chal II, to Anſelm, Lanfranc's Succeſſor. The Pope ſaid 
that being informed, moſt of the Engliſb Clergy 8 
Sons of Prieſts, he was afraid it would prove a great 
Prejudice to the Church, if the Canons were rigorouſly 
executed. For this reaſon he gave a diſpenſing Power 
to the Archbiſhop, when the Church's Intercſt, and the 
Untractableneſs of the Eugliſb ſhould call for it. But in- 
ſtead of making uſe of this Power, Anſelm, who was of 
an inflexible Temper, ſummoned a Synod at Landau, 
where the Marriage of Prieſts was condemned. "This 
was incapable of entirely redreſſing the pretended Diſorder. 
But, doubtleſs, Anſelm would have carried matters much 
farther, if his Conteſt with King Henry, and his Death, 
which happened in 1 109, had not hindered him from pro- 
ſecuting his Deſign. 

To complete the Work ſo far advanced by Lanfranc 
and Anſelm, Honorius II, ſent Cardinal de Crema into 
England, with the Character of Legate. The Cardi- 
nal called a Council at eſiminſter, where he ſtrenu- 
ouſly inveighed againſt the married Clergy. Among 
other things he ſaid, It was a horrible Crime to rite 
from the Side of a Harlot, and then handle the conſecrated 
Body of Chriſt. And yet, aſter all his Invectives, he was 
caught that very Night in bed with a common Woman. 
A Thing, ſays an Hiſtorian, too notoricus to be concealed, Hurtig“ 
neither cught it to be paſſed over in filence. Baremius in vain 
attempted, many Ages after, to deſtroy the Credibility of 
this Fact by negative Proofs, which concluded nothing 
againſt the poſitive Teſtimony of thoſe that relate it. But 
however, the Legates Incontinency prevented not the 
Synod's paſſing a Canon againſt the Prieſts Marriages. 
On the other hand, the Canon could not entirely ſtop 
this pretended Evil. 

Five years after, William de Curbail Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ſummoned another Council, where an admi- 
rable Expedient was thought to be found, to cauſe the 
Canons relating to this Subject to be ſtrictly obſerved. 
This was to put the Execution of them in the King's 
Hands, who very readily took the trouble upon him. 
But it was purely with a view to increaſe his Revenues, 
by ſelling to the Prieſts a diſpenſation to keep their 
Wives. Accordingly we find abundance of the inferior 
Clergy married in England, after the Prieſts of other 
Countries had ſubmitted to the Pope's Decree. 

Celibacy was not the only Grievance inflicted by the 77 Pen 
Court of Rome on the Engliſh Clergy. To reduce them Ce 
to an entire Obedience, another Expedient was uſed, 
which at firſt was not minded, but in the end was ſeen 
to have terrible Conſequences. This was the frequent 
ſending of Legates. During the Empire of the Sax 
and Daniſh Kings, we find very rarely any Inſtances of 
the Pope's ſending Legates into England. Though they 
had, in thoſe days, formed the Project of becoming abſo- 
lute in the Church, they had not yet bethought them- 
ſelves of this method which was made uſe of ſo ſucceſs- 
fully afterwards. Perhaps they dared not put it in 
praQice too frequently, for fear of alarming the Metropo- 
litans, whom it was neceſſary to reduce firſt by other 
ways. In thoſe days, the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, as 
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Primates of the Church of England, were looked upon 
as the natural Legates of the Popes, who generally en- 


truſted them with the execution of their Orders. But 
as they had for the moſt part two oppoſite things to ma- 
nage, ＋ 4 the Intereſt of the Church of England, and 
that of the Pope, and as theſe very often claſhed, it fre- 
quently happened that they gave the Preference to the 
former. This was the reaſon that the Popes fo earneſtly 

ſought occaſions of ſending other Legates, who ſhould 

have no other views but their Mafter's Intereſt. Accord- 

ingly, when, in the Reign of Offa King of Mercia, 

Lichfield was going to be erected into an Archbiſhoprick, 

the Pope embraced that opportunity. As it was not 

proper to commiſſion the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom 

it was intended to deprive of part of his Juriſdiction, the 

Court of Name eaſily obtained the King of Mercia's Con- 

ſent to receive Italian Legates, to facilitate the Execution 

of that Deſign. This firſt Inſtance however was not fol- 

lowed by any other, till the time of Edward the Confaſſor, 

that is, for above two hundred and fifty Vears. In the 

Reign of that Prince, Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

lying under the Church's Cenſures, the Pope took oc- 

caſion to ſend into England two Legates, to execute a 

Commiſſion, which Stigand could not be charged with. 

William the Conqueror, wanting to be rid of this Stigand, 

and ſome other troubleſome Biſhops, ſent himſelf for Le- 

gates, to preſide at a Council, where he deſigned to have 

theſe Prelates depoſed. It is thus that Princes, to gratify 

their Paſſions, have all along been ſubſervient to the 

growth of the Papal Power, without troubling them- 

ſelves about the Conſequences. We find moreover that 

in the ſame Reign, Gregory VII, ſent a Legate into 

England called Hubert. But as this was done on ac- 

count of ſome political Affairs, the Engliſh were not 
alarmed at it, never imagining, ſuch a Legateſhip could 
any ways tend to their prejudice, But the Court of 
Rome had other aims. In proceſs of time, theſe few 
Precedents were deemed a ſufficient Ground for ſending 
Legates, whenever the Pope ſhould think fit. This 
Right however lay dormant during the Reigns of the two 
Ililliams, the Temper and Character of theſe Princes af- 
fording the Popes no proſpect of Succeſs in their Un- 
dertakings. 

Henry I. was hardly warm in his Throne, when the 
Pope ſent Guide Archbiſhop of Vienne to reſide at Lan- 
dim, with a Legatine Power over all Great-Britain. "The 
Clergy of England looked upon this Commuſhon as 
an attempt upon their Privileges ; neither could the King 
and Council be prevailed with by former Precedents, to 
allow the Legate to exerciſe any part of his Office in the 
Kingdom. Alford the Jeſuit, who has writ the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, plainly perceiving the great 
Difficulty of reconciling this Refuſal with the Papal Au- 
thority, is forced to have recourſe to a precarious Suppo- 
ſition, in order to clear this Point. He will have it that 
the Legate's Commiſſion was rejected, becauſe his Powers 
were not penned with a Nen eb/tante to the Privileges of 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. But as he cites no Autho- 
rities in ſupport of his Aſſertion, we are not obliged to 
believe him on his bare Word. Cardinal Barons gets 
clear of this Difficulty more dextrouſly, by taking no no- 
tice at all of this Legateſhip. 

Henry T. had ſome farther Conteſts with the Court of 
Rome upon the ſame occaſion. hs II, ſending into 
France a Legate, called Cons, this Prelate convened ſeve- 
ral Councils, at which he pretended, the Biſhops of Nor- 
mandy were obliged to be preſent ; and upon their refuſing 
to obey his Summons, excommunicated them. Henn, 
offended at the Legate's Raſhneſs, ſent the Biſhop of 
Exeter to complain to the Pope. In all likelihood he re- 
ceived ſome Satisfaction, ſince the Hiſtorian, who men- 
tions this Particular, ſays not a word of the Succeſs of 
the Embaſſy. 

In the Year 1116, King Henry being in Nermandy, 


119, Abbot Anſelm, Nephew to the Archbiſhop of the ſame 


Name, came to him and produced a Commiſſhon from 
the Pope for Legate in England. But the King would 
not ſuffer him to go over in that Character. The EAI 
Biſhops, whom the King conſulted on this occaſion, 
unanimouſly declared, this Legateſhip was contrary to the 
Privileges of the Church of Eng/and. They deſired the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the Perſon moſt concerned, 
to wait upon the King with their Anſwer, and, in caſe 
the King ſhould think proper, to go on unto Rome, to re- 
monſtrate againſt thoſe Encroachments. 'The Archbiſhop 
actually ſet out for Rome; but hearing the Pope, hard 
preſſed by the Arms of the Emperor, was retired to Be- 
neventum, purſued not his Journey. He contented him- 
ſelf therefore with repreſenting to him-in a Letter, what 
he deſigned to tell him by word of mouth. The Cir- 
cumſtances of Pope Paſchal's Affairs at that time, would 
not permit him to inlift on his pretended Right, as he 
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wouid doubtleſs have done at any other time. He was 
unwilling to diſoblige the Eugliſb; but on the other hand 

could not reſolve to give up the Privilege of ſending I ” 
gates when he ſhould think proper, He choſe therefore 
to return an ambiguous Anſwer, which, without binding 
him to any thing, might afford them a ſceming "bu 
faction, 'This Anſwer, which was not directly to the 
point, was not ſatisfactory to the Biſhops. But the 
King, taking advantage of the Pope's Circumſtances, un- 
derſtood it in a Senſe the moſt favourable to the Church 
of England, and prevented the Legate from exccuting 
his Commiſſion, Nevertheleſs, as he ſaw the Pope's An- 
ſwer was too general, to be able from thence to infer that 
he deſiſted from his Pretenſions, he demanded one more 


preciſe, At an Interview ſome time after with CH II, Eximer. 
at Gers, he very earneſtly preſſed the Pope on this head, ” *** 


but to no purpoſe. All the Satisfaction he could obtain 
was, that the Pope gave his Word to ſend no more Le- 
gates into England, except in a caſe of Neceſſity. 

Some Years after, Honorius II ſent Cardinal John de 
Crema into England with the Character of Levate. 
However, it was with great difficulty that he was received 
as ſuch, after waiting a long time in Normandy. "This 
Legate ſummoned a Council at Linden, as hath been (aid 
on account of the Priefts Marriages. In his Summons 
to the Biſhops, he ſays in expreſs Words, this Council 
was convened by the Order and Concurrence of the Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, 


Legate might plainly ſee he was not very welcome to tlie 
Engliſh, he affected, in the exerciſe of his Function. a 
haughty demeanour, which very much increaſed chats 
diſlike, He would officiate in the Cathedral of Canterby- 
ry, in the Place of the Archbiſhop, though he was only a 
Presbyter. In the Council of London, he ordered his 
Seat to be raiſed, like a ſort of "Throne, above the two 
Archbiſhops and all the Nobility that were preſent at the 
Synod, This proud Carriage gave great Offence to tle 
Engliſh, who were not wont to ſee the Pope's Legates 
exalted ſo high. "They openly ſhewed their Regret for 


their Condeſcention to this Legate, well knowing of 


what dangerous conſequence Precedents were in things 
where the Court of Rome was concerned. However, 
this did not prevent, in the Reign of Stephen, Alleric, 
Biſhop of ia, from being received in England as 
Legate. Stephen was not firmly enough fixed in his 
Throne to venture to diſoblige the Court of Rome. 


During this Reign, the Pope conferred the Dignity of 


Legate on the Biſhop of //inche/ter, the King's Brother, 
in prejudice of Thezbald Archbiſhop of Canterbury, This 
Diſtinction occaſioned between the two Prelates a Conteſt, 
of which the Court of Ame made great advantage. 
For, on this occaſion it was, that the two Partics tre- 
quently appealed to Rome, a thing very rarely practiſed 
in England before. At length, after long Diſputes, the 
Legateſhip was taken from the Biſhop of 7/7nche/ter by 
Pope Cele/tine II, and given to the Archbiſhop of Ceorter- 
bury, not as his Right, but as the free Gift of the Holy 
See, Thus the Popes artfully improved all occaſions to 
extend their Authority, The Reader will ſce in the 
courſe of the Hiſtory, the reaſon of my inſiſting thus 
on the Affair of the Legates, For by their means chict- 
ly it was, that, in ſome of the following Reign>, the 
* D I 
| rendered England liable to numberleſs Oppreflions, 


The Court of Rome would doubtleſs have run greater Shim. 


lengths in her Uſurpations, if the frequent Schilms in 


thoſe Days had not cauſed her to loſe a great dcal of 


ground, Lo gain or preſerve the Obedience of the Chriſ 
tian Princes, the Popes were often forced to paſs by many 
things, which they would not have done in other junc- 
tures, However, when they could not help making Con- 
ceſſions to their diſadvantage, they ſeldom failed, of adding 
ſome ambiguous Clauſe, which left room to explain them 
in their own favour at a more proper Seaſon. I have re- 
| lated an Inſtance in the Proceeding of Caliatus IT, when he 
promiſed to fend no more Legates into Eng/and, except in 
caſe of Neceflity : For the Popes themſclves were afterwards 
Judges when it was neceſſary, If all the Kings had been 
like the two Williams, they would have put their own Con- 
ſtruction upon theſe Clauſes. But as ſome were weak or 
ſuperſtitious, and others, that had more Reſolution, oſten 
embroiled in Troubles, which obliged them to keep fair 
with Re, the Popes never failed of improving theſe Junc- 
tures. We are now going to ſee, in what manner the four 
firſt Norman Kings behaved with regard to the Pope, du- 
ring the Schiſms which happened in their Reigns. 
ngland acknowledged Gregory VII, who came to the 
Papacy in the Reign of I illiam the Conqueror, And yet, 
the Election of the Anti-pope Clement III, was no ſooner 
over, but William reſolved to ſtand neuter, till the Affair 
was decided. 


T his 


T his appears by a Citation ſtill ex- Great. 
tant, addreſſed to the Biſhop of Landafſ, Though the 1593: 


On occaſion of this Schiſm it was, that he Fadmer, 
forbad his Subjects to own any Pope without his permiſſion, F. s. 
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The HISTORY of 
This Neutrality of England evidently appears in Lan- 


franc's Anſwer to Cardinal Hugo Candidus, who ſollicited 


him to fide with Clement III. The Letter runs thus in 


Baronius. 


&« I received your Letter, but can by no means approve 
© of part of the Contents. Your Invectives againſt Gre- 
* gory, whom you affect to call Hildebrand, and the ſtrange 
*© Names you give his Legates; is what I don't under- 
c ſtand, On the other hand, your exceſſive Commenda- 
tions of Clement, and the extraordinary Character you 
<« give him, are doubtleſs carried too far. It is written, 
Me are not to pronounce a Man happy before his Death, 
< neither are we to detract from our Neighbour. The 
« Merit of Men is a thing that lies out of fight: And 
e therefore we cannot pronounce. with truth upon their 
future Condition, However, I am perſuaded the Em- 
& peror would not have embarked in ſo great an Under- 
© taking, without having good reaſons, nor could have 
% thus proſpered, without the ſignal Bleſſing of the Al- 
© mighty. As for the Voyage os deſign to take into 
« England, I would not adviſe you to it, unleſs the 
c King's Leave can be firſt obtained. For as yet we have 
© not entirely diſclaimed Gregory, nor declared for his 
© Competitor, But when the Cauſe of both Sides ſhall 
be maturely examined, we ſhall then be better able to 


© come to a Reſolution,” 


Gregory VII was ſucceeded by iclear III, who died in 
1087, about the Year before William the Conqueror. Ur- 
ban Il was choſen in his room, and preſently after 1/7/{ram 
Rufus aſcended the Throne of England, whilſt the Schiſm 
ſtill continued between Urban and Clement, The Engliſh 
may be ſaid to be for ſome Years without a Pope, ſince 
they recognized neither of the two Competitors. When 
Anjelm would, by his own Authority, have owned Ur- 
ban II, William oppoſed it, *till by an Artifice, mention- 
ed hereaſter, Urban gained him to his Obedience. This 
Step being made, England remained under the Juriſdiction 
of this Pope, and his Succeſſors Paſchal II, Gelaſius IT, 
and Fimerius II. After the death of this laſt, a freſh 
Schiſm was formed, by the double Election of Innocent II, 
and Anacletus, Theſe two Popes, having each their Ad- 
herents, divided all Europe. Innocent ſtood in need of all 
the Credit and Eloquence of St. Bernard to be acknow- 
ledged in France, where was a ſtrong Party againſt him. 
It was a long while before that Kingdom, as well as Eng- 
land, declared for either of the Rivals, ſo difficult was it to 
judge which had the beſt Title, Each alledged Reaſons, 
which ſerved rather to deſtroy his Adverſary's Right than 
ſupport his own. It may be eaſily gueſſed, that during 
the uncertainty with regard to theſe Popes, recourſe was 
had to neither. A galling Circumſtance to thoſe that aſ- 
ſert the neceſſity of a Pope in the Church, 

If the Popes loit ground by theſe Schiſms, the Loſs 
was amply repaired by the Cruſades, which furniſhed them 
with Opportunities of extending their Authority, *Tis 
foreign to my purpoſe to examine what Right the Chri- 
ſtian Princes of Eurepe had to Palſtine, conquered by the 
Saracens upon the Emperors of Con/tantinople, It ſuffices 
to fay, that the Project of wreſting from the Infidels the 
Country bedewed with the Blood of Chri/t, ſeemed ſo no- 
ble and meritorions, that all the Princes of Chriſtendom 
gloried in promoting it with their Wealth and Forces, 
and ſome even with their Perſons. The People, in 
imitation of their Sovereigns, blindly engaged in this 
Undertaking upon Peter the Hermit's (1) ſetting forth 
the Miſeries to which the Chriſtians in Paliſtine were expo- 
ſed under the Empire of the Saracens. Urban II, was the 
fir{t that formed the Project cf uniting all the Chriſtians 
in Europe, to attempt the Deliverance of their Brethren 
in the Eaſt from Servitude, and to that purpoſe preached, 
in 1095, the firſt Crufade at the Council of Clermont. 
His Exhortations were ſo ſurpriſingly effectual, that in a 
ſhort time was ſeen marching towards the Hely Land a 


prodigious Army, the Succeſs of which is known to all the / 


World. The Saracens were driven out of Pale/tine, and a 
Chriſtian Kingdom founded, which laſted but fourſcore and 
ten Years. The Infidels becoming maſters of the Coun- 
try again, the Popes never ceaſed exhorting the Chriſtians, 
to recover what the Church had loſt in thoſe Parts. This 
occaſioned ſeveral freſh Cruſades which procured the Popes 
many Advantages. In the firſt place, as they declared 
themſelves Heads of theſe Expeditions, they took into 
their Protection all that were willing to embark in the 
ſame. By this means they had opportunity to interpoſe 
in all Aﬀairs, there being few of any moment, but what 
ſome one of the Creiſes were concerned in. In the 


(1) He was a French Prieſt, and had travelled in Pilgrimage to the iy Land, where he was extreme 
dured. He pretended that our Saviour appeared to him in a Dream, and commanded him to go and engage 
ance, promiſing him Succeſs. 

(2) Becauſe he is Dean of the See of Canterbury. 

(3) Becauſe he is Chantor of the fame See, Gervaſe. p. 1429» 


ENGLAND. 


ſecond place, as theſe Expeditions could not be undertaken 
without an immenſe Charge, the Popes took occaſion to 
impoſe on the Clergy, under the Name of Tenths, Taxes, 
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of which they had the whole diſpoſal. In the next 
place; after once -» were poſleſs'd of the Privilege of 
publiſhing a Cruſade whenever they thought fit, they 
drew from thence a Conſequence of very great uſe to 
them. They pretended, the Extirpation of Heretic: 
tended as much to the Glory of God as that of Infidels. 
Now as they aſſumed to themſelves the Power of declar- 
ing what was Hereſy, the moment any Prince offered to 
oppoſe their Encroachments, they pronounced him Here- 
tic, excommunicated him, and publiſhed a Cruſade againſt 
him. Of this we ſhall meet with ſeveral remarkable In- 
ſtances in the courſe of this Hiſtory. It is no wonder 
then, the Popes ſtirred up and cheriſhed this frentick Zea] 
for Cruſades, ſince they turned it ſo much to their Ad- 
vantage. Thanks be to God, the Blindneſs of Chric. 
tians in this reſpect has long ſince been cured, 

| In proportion to the Growth of the Pope's Authority, 9; 
the Power of the Biſhops, Archbiſhops, Provincial or 3 8 
National Synods, viſibly decreaſed. The reaſon is, be- Age. 
cauſe their Decrees and Canons were liable to be annul- 
led upon the leaſt Appeal to the Pope. Accordingly in 
the Interval I am now going thro', we find but very few 
Councils worth notice. 

The Firſt was held at J/inchefter in 1050, Hermen- Hund of 
fred Biſhop of Ci/teron, Jabn and Peter, Cardinal Prieſts, Winches-: 
preſided as the Pope's Legates. As nothing material S. Dundu. 
was tranſacted in this Synod, beſides the depriving Sti- —_ 
gand and ſome other Biſhops, it is needleſs to ſay any 
more of it. I ſhall only take occaſion from this Coun- 
cil to remark, that in thofe Days a Biſhop was above a 
Cardinal, ſince in the Acts of this Synod, the Biſhop of 
— is always named beford the Cardinals his Col- 
egues. 

In 1075, Lanfranc called a Synod at London, where Council of 
it was ordained, that for the future, Provincial and Dio- — omg 
ceſan Synods ſhould be held more frequently; the uſe of G. Pont 
them being diſcontinued ſince the Conqueſt. The Pre- Bromy:. 
cedency of the Sees was alſo regulated according to the — 1 
Decrees of the VIth Council of Toledo and others, and "ape 2 
every Prelate was to take Place according to the Priority 
of his Ordination. It was agreed, that in the Coun- 
cils; the Archbiſhop of York ſhould be feated on the 
Right, and the Biſhop of Lenden on the Left Hand of 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (2), and the Biſhop of 
M incheſter, next the Archbiſhop of York (3). Some Ca- 
nons were alſo paſs d; the moſt remarkable are as fol- 
lows : 


The Vth forbids all Perſons, Biſhops and Abbots, ex- 
cepted, to ſpeak in the Councils without leave from the 
Preſident. 

By the VIth, Marriage is prohibited to the ſeventh 
Degree, for which the Authority of Gregory the Great is 
vouch'd, But we have ſeen that, according to the teſ- 
timony of Bede, this Pope, in his Anſwer to Auſtin's 
Queſtions, limits the Prohibition to the ſecond Degree 
only. 

The VIIth is againſt Simony. This Canon, for ſome 
time, had paſe'd in all the Councils. In all appearance 
this Diſorder was become very common; or perhaps 'twas 
to prepare the way for the Prohibition of taking the In- 
veſtiture of Benefices from the Hands of Lay-men, to 
which Simony ſerv'd for pretence. 7 

The VIIIth is levelled againſt Sorcery and Divination, 
and the like ſuperſtitious Practices. N 

By the XIth no Eccleſiaſtick is to give his Vote to ſen- 
tence a Perſon to die, or loſe his Limbs. 


Anſelm ſummoned a national Synod, to which the tem- * 
pelm · 
ceedings. 
which are: © Sp 


The Iſt againſt Simony. 

The IVck forbids * EE Prieſts, Deacons, and 
Canons to marry, or to live with their Wives if alrea-_ 
dy married. This was the firſt general Prohibition a- 
gainſt the Engliſb Prieſts keeping their Wives, which was 
diſapproved by many People. 


affected with the Miſeries the Chriſtians en- 
veſtern Chriſtians to undertake their Deliver- 


\ 


By 


ter, 


Il, 


By the VIth, Sons of Prieſts were not to ſucceed to 
their Fathers Churches, 

The IXth enjoins the Prieſts to have open Crowns, 
that the Tonſare might be the more apparent. 

The XIIIth forbids the Abbots to make Knights, tho? 
they had, till then, enjoyed that Privilege (1). 

J he XIVch declares all Promiſes of Marriage made 
without Witneſs to be void, in caſe either of the Par- 
ties denies the Engagement. 

The XVth forbids Monks or Nuns to be Godfathers 
or Godmothers. 

The XVIIch confirms the Prohibition of marrying 
within the ſeventh Degree. 

The XVIIIth forbids the Burying the Dead of out 
their Pariſh (2). 

The XIXth thunders Anathema's againſt ſuch as ſold 
Men like Horſes. Notwithſtanding this Canon, the 
Lords of Manors ſtill retained the Right of Villanage, 
that is, of ſelling their Villans, who were conſidered as 
a ſort of Slaves. 

The XXth. was againſt Sodomy. Tis remarkable, 
that Canons againſt this Crime were never thought of 
"till the Clergy were obliged to Celibacy, it being ſcarce 
heard of in England before. 


S Dunelm- I have ſpoken elſewhere of the Council in 1125, on 
occaſion of the Marriage of Prieſts, in which Cardinal 
John de Crema preſided, 

NeCuncitl In 1127 Hilliam Curbiil, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

„Wet held a Synod at Vgſiminſter, where he preſided as the 

© I, Pope's Legate. The moſt conſiderable of the Canons 

Wis that were paſſed are theſe: 


The IIId forbids the taking Money for the receiving 
Monks and Nuns into religious Houſes. 

The VIth forbids a Plurality of Archdeaconries, un- 
der pain of Excommunication, 

The VIIth makes it unlawful for Eccleſiaſticks to turn 
Farmers. 

The VIIIth enjoins the punctual Payment of Tithes, 
and calls them, the Demeſnes of the met High. 


e In 1138, Alberic, the Pope's Legate, convened a Sy- 
G,, © nod of ſeventeen Biſhops and thirty Abbots. But this, 
Vu. which was ſummoned only to chuſe an Archbiſhop of 
F 39: Canterbury, and ſeveral others, in the Reign of Stephen, 

aſſembled for political Affairs, have nothing worth noting. 
Tranfations As, after the Congueft, we find the Names of ſome Bi- 
mp, ſhopric ks to diſappear, and others, unknown in the Saxon 


Brompt. 
F time, to ariſe, it will not be improper to mention thoſe 
| Alterations, in order to avoid obſcurity, 
Lemęe. In 1075, the See of Shirborn was removed to Sali/- 
„* bury; that of Selſey to Chicheſter ; and that of Lichfield 


to Cheſter. 
In 1092, in the Reign of William Rufus, the See of 
Dorcheſter was removed to Lincoln (3), and the See of 
Melli to Bath, The Popes were not well pleaſed with 
theſe Removals, being done without their Leave. Paf- 
chal TI loudly complained of it to Henry I; but as there 
was then a Schiſm on foot, he dared not to puſh the 
matter any further, 
Fly made In 1108, in the Reign of Henry I, Ely Monaſtery was 
2% erected into a Biſhoprick, with the Approbation of the 
S. Dun:lm, Pope, and Conſent of the Biſhop of Lincoln, who re- 
; ſigned part of his Dioceſe, for that purpoſe. 
ar Cie. In this ſame Reign Carliſle, called by the Romans, Lu- 
Browpt. puballia, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and 
re-built by J/illiam Rufus, was made an Epiſcopal See, 
Aleliwalt being the firſt Biſhop, This Dioceſe was taken 
from that of Durham. 


military Service, and were obliged to attend the King in his Wars- 


(5) So called from Chartreuſe in Crenehle, where they were firſt eftabl ſhed 
in Hagland in 1180. They followed St. Bennet's Rule. 


M. Paris, p· $3. 


the Rule of St. Auguſtin. Brompr. 


im a Prieſt, and gave him a Benefice in a Town of his in Lincoln 
or of Sempringham. He incloſed within one Houſe both Men and Women; 
another. This Order in his Life-time increaſed to ten Houſes, containing in 
Cbron. 2 144. See alſo Monaſtic. Anglican. Vol. II. p. 669, Cc. 
(9) It was directed to Lanfranc in Normandy ; but he being gone to Name, 


Vo I. I. Ne 11. 


(7) This Order was founded by St. Norbert of a noble Family in Calgn, in 1120, 
thence called Pramonfratum, that is, Foreſhown. They were brought into Eng/and in 1146, 


Book VI. The State of the CHR O K. Tr" 


We find in Anglia-Sacra, and the Hiſtory of the 4 Proj y 
Church of Mincheſter by Rudburn, that in 1144, Pope N75 
Lucius ſent the Pall to the Biſhop of Winch;ter, King Wackeſte 
Stephen's Brother, with intent to erect that See imo an 4c4/4+ 
Archbiſhoprick, and annex it to the ſeven Dioceſes of the 
Kingdom of Maſſex. But this Proceeding being gene- 
rally diſliked, and the Biſhop fearing to meet with too 
ſtrong oppoſition, deferred to another time the execution 
of his Project, which vaniſhed by the Death of Lucius. 

Battle- Abbey was founded by William the Conqueror, as Alley. 
was ſaid in his Life. In 1101, Henry J founded the 
Monaſtery of Clerkenwell, and the Priory of St. John 
A Jeruſalem. The Abbey of Reading was alſo of this 

ing's founding (4). 

Towards the end of the eleventh, or in the beginning of New O 
the twelfth Century, were inſtituted the Orders of the A 
Carthuſians (5), e (6), Premmſtratenſes (7), ors 
who afterwards ſettled in England. To theſe may be 
added the Regular Canons reformed by Ice of Chartrds 
in 1098 (8). | 

Amongſt the remarkable Occurences in the Church, Hue . 
during the four Reigns we are going through, the famous 4% Tr. 
Controverſy about the Holy Euchariſt is by no means,“ 
to be paſſed over ih ſilence. Though it made not ſo much 
noiſe in England as it did in France, yet being a Point 
wherein the whole Church was, and till is, greatly con- 
cerned, it will not be improper to give a briet Account of 
the Riſe and Progreſs of this Diſpute. 

Towards the latter end of the eighth Century, Paſ 

chaſius Radbert, a Monk of Corbey, publiſhed a Treatiſe, 
aſſerting that the Bread in the Euchariſt was the ſame 
Body of Chriſt that was born of the Virgin, and that the 
Wine was the ſame Blood which was {ſhed on the Croſs, 
This Opinion ſeemed to be entirely New to ſeveral learned 
Men, who vigorouſly and ſharply wrote againſt it. Je- 
hannes Scotus, firnamed Erigena, that is, of Iriſh Extrac- 
tion, Raban Archbiſhop of Mentz, and Bertram the 
Monk, were the principal Oppoſers of this Doctrine. 
On the other ſide, there were ſome that undertook its De- 
fence, Without entering into the Arguments of both 
Parties, I ſhall content my ſelf with making two Re 
marks. The farſt is, If Chriſtians had all along been 
of Paſchaſms's Opinion, it is hard to conceive, that ſo 
many Perſons of Learning ſhould look upon his Doctrine 
asa Novelty. In the ſecond place, it muſt be confeſod, 
Paſchaſius's Notion prevailed in ſuch a manner over the 
other, after the eighth Century, that when the Contro- 
verſy was revived two hundred Years after, the Doctrine 
contrary to Paſchaſius's, had generally the imputation of 
Novelty fixed upon it. 

This Diſpute being at length ended, either becauſe 

People were tired with it, or their Minds taken up with 
other matters, it lay dormant for near two hundred Years, 
In 1035, Berengarius Archdeacon of Angers, who had 2 
great Character for his Learning, perceiving Paſchaſius's 
Opinion gained ground, attempted to ſtop its progreſs, 
He publiſhed a quite contrary Doctrine, and was ſuffered 
to ſtrengthen himſelf in it for twelve or fifteen Years, 
without any oppoſition, The firſt that attacked him wes 
Adelmand, a Prebend of Liege, and afterwards Bedzwin 
Biſhop of the ſame Church, who endeavoured to make 
him alter his Sentiments, 

Mean time, Berengarius held a Correſpondence with Biſnige 
Lanfranc, then Abbot of St. Stephen's in Caen, The ſub- poet 
je& of their Letters ran upon the nature of the Eucha- 
chariſt. Lanfranc maintained Paſchaſ;us's Opinion; and Be- 
rengarius, on the contrary, vindicated the Doctrine lately 
publiſhed by himſelf. One of Berengarius's Letters hap- 
pening to fall into the Hands of Pope Les IX (9), he 
thought fit to call a Council upon that occaſion; Beren- 


% 


(1) Brand Abbet of Peterborough, knighted his Nephew Herezward, in the Reign of William the Congueror. The manner was, by Confeſſion of his Sias, 
and Watching, and Praying in the Church, the whole foregoing N.ght; then in the Morning before Maſs, he offered up his Sword on the Altar, and after 
reading the Goſpel, the Prieſt firſt having bleſſed the Sword, put it over the new Knight's Neck, and fo having commun cated, he was ever after held 
a lawful Knight. The word Knight, ſignifies a Servant, Attendant, or Soldier ; hence Knights, and Knights Fees, for ſuch as held their Eftates by 
But the Honorary Knights were ſuch as were Gladro CinF!, as above. And we 
find not only Princes but Subjects, both Fecleſiaftical and Lay, had Power to confer Knighthood. Lanfranc knighted William Rufus, and Fin Duke of 
Bedford, gave the fame Dignity to Henry VI. As gilt Spurs were uſed on this Occaſion, they were Milites Aurati. See Selden's Titles of Honeur. 

(2) In order to deprive the Miniſter of the Pariſh of his Dues. Spelman, p. 24- : 

(3) By Remigius Biſhop of Dorchefter, who built Lincoln Cathedral. Hunt. p. 371+. M. Paris, p. to. 

(4) For an Account of the other Monaſteries founded within this Period 3 ſee Dugdale's Monaſtic. Anglican. 


in 1086, by one Brino of Cologn, Canon of Rheims. They are faid to ſettle 


(6) They had their Name from Ciſtercium or Citeaux in the Dioceſe of Chalm, where they firſt aſſembled under Harding, an 8 in 1097. 
St. Bernard was ſoon after received into their Society, whence th y were ſtiled Pernardines. Theſe refined alſo upon St. Bennet s 
hither in 1128, being brought in by William Gard, Biſhop of Winchefter ; and we 
their Chapter made an Injunction, that there ſhould be no more Monaſteries of that 


ue. They came 
re firſt ſettled in the Abbey of JFawericy in Surrey. In 1151. 
Ordet founded ; there being already five hundred at that time. 


at a Place ſaid to be pointed out to him by the RB/efſed Pirgin, 
and ſettled at Newhouſe in Lincolnſhire. They followed 


(3) The F ws. an diſtinguiſhed into Regular and Secular ; the firſt reforming upon the laſt, gave them that Name by way of Reproach. They 


the famous Order of Semfpringham, whoſe Origin was this: 


pretended to receive their Rules from St. Auguſtin. ------- In this Reign alſo was founded 
oc ine | 're, havi Son named Gilbert, whom, for ſome im jon in his Limbs, he thought unfit for the World, he made 
Irbynred ih e l ** Fw ar ang; Gilbert was Founder of the Order of the Gilbertines, 


but ſeparated them with Walls, that they might neither ſee, nor hear one 
all ſeven hundred Brethren, and one thouſand five hundred Siſters. Secu n 


it was ſent by ſome Adverſary to the Popo. 
Iii gariui 
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pinion, and for alledging, in his Letter, the Argu- 

ents, formerly uſed by Scotus againſt Paſchaſius. Lan- 
franc, who was preſent at the Synod, was obliged to 
purge himſelf of the Suſpicion of holding too cloſe a Cor- 
reſpondence with this pretended Heretick, However, as 
Berengarius was condemned. unheard, the Pope held ano- 
ther Synod at Yerceil, and ſummoned him to appear. He 
came not in Perſon, but ſent two Eccleſtaſticks to make 
his Defence, who, as Lanfranc teſtifies, gave up their 
Maſter's Cauſe. Berengarius was therefore condemned a 
ſccond time, and Scotus's Book, from whence ho had bor- 
rowed his Arguments, involved in the ſame Sentence. 
Inſtead of ſubmitting to the Deciſion of theſe two Synods, 
Berengarius wrote in Defence of Scotus, and dropped ſome 
ſatyrical Expreſſions againſt Paſchaſius, the Pope, and the 
Church of Rome. His Arguments appeared ſo convincing, 
that ſeveral openly declared for his Opinion, and even wrote 
in his favour, It is true indeed, all thoſe Writings. were 
ſuppreſſed ; but the Fact, for all that is not the leſs 
certain, An antient Author remarks, all France was in 
combuſtion on account of Berengarius ; many learned Men 
difputed for and againſt him, both by word of mouth and 
in writing. 

The Doctrine of Berengarius muſt needs have ſpread it 
ſelf in ſeveral places, ſince Victor II, Les's Succeſſor, 
thought it neceſſary to hold another Council at Tours, to 
decide this Controverſy. Berengarius not being able to 
avoid appearing at this Synod held in his Neighbourhood, 
it is pretended, he durſt not maintain his Opinion, but 
acquieſced in the Deciſions of the two former Councils. 
But vie have only his Adverſaries word for this. How- 
ever, if he did recant, he repented of it afterwards, and 
continued, as before, to maintain his Opinion. Where- 
upon he was cited by Stephen X, to a Council held at 
Rome in 1059. Berengarius appeared, and if we may be- 
lieve the remaining Hiſtorians, moſt of whom were his 
bitter Enemies, he durſt not defend his Cauſe. Nay, 
he ſubſcribed a Writing, wherein he is made to ſay, that 
the Body of Jeſus Chriſt was handled in a ſenſible manner 
by the Pricfts, and ground by the Teeth of the Commu- 
nicants, Afterwards, he was compelled by threats, to 
burn with his own Hand Scatus's Book, from whence it was 
pretended, he had ſucked his Errors. It muſt be obſerved, 
that though ſome ſay he durſt not defend his Cauſe, yet 
others affirm, he diſputed a good while with Lanfranc and 
Alberic a Monk of cunt Caſſin. However, his ſigning 
the Writing was not ſo much owing to his Adverſaries 
Arguments, as to his being over-awed by their Threats, 
Yeu did not ds it (lays Lanfranc to him in one of his Let- 
ter.) for the ſake of Truth, but to avoid the Death you were 
threatned with, Accordingly we find afterwards his Heart 
conſented not to what his Hand had done, ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding his many Recantations, he perſiſted in his old 
Opinion to his dying day. 

In 1063, a Council was held at Roan upon the ſame 
occaſion, and another at Poiftiers in 1075, Berengarius 
was preſent at the latter, and even ran ſome riſk of 
his Life, which ſerved only to give him a worſe Opinion 
of the other Party. At laſt Gregory VII, coming to the 
Papacy, and being deſirous by all means to end this Af- 
fair, which was ſo often renewed, held a Council at 
Nome in 1079, Before the opening of the Synod, he 
proclaimed a Faſt for thirty days, to beſeech God, that 
he would be pleaſed to grant this Council the Grace to 
diſcover the Truth. It is ſomewhat ſtrange, after ſo 
many Deciſions, conformable, as it is pretended, to the 
Doctrine of the Church in all Ages, they ſhould ſtill be 
in ſuſpence what to believe in this matter. Berengarius 
made his appearance, and ſigned a Recantation more full 
and explicite than any of the former, He declares, that 
the Bread and Mine in the Sacrament, are ſub/tantially 
changed, by the miraculous Operation of the Mords of our 
Saviour, into the true, viſible, and living Body of Jeſus 
Chriſt, nat figuratively, and ſacramentally, but truly, properly, 
and ſub/tantially. This Recantation was as far from cauſing 
him to alter his mind, as the others, 
his being cited once more to a Council at Baurdeaux, 
where he came and was condemned. He paſſed the reſt 
of his Life in Retirement [near Taurs,] where he died in 
peace in 1088, 

Theſe particulars afford matter for ſeveral Reflections. 
In the firſt place, if the Doctrine of Berengarius was ma- 
niſeſtly contrary to the Belief of the Univerſal Church, 
fince the time of the Apoſtles, it muſt be ſurpriſing, there 
ſhould be occaſion for ſo many Councils on this Subject. 
In the ſecond place, the great Number of Councils, is a 
clear evidence that Berengarius's Opinion was ſpread far 
and wide, ſince ſo much pains was taken to ſtop its Pro- 


Opin was condemned for differing from the- common 
1 


(1) Baronius calls him a Retten Heretic, 


(3) He went in Pilgrimage through Hangary to Feruſalem, which no Eng/iſþ Biſhop was gver known to have dene. S. Dunelm. p 189. 


This appears from 


(2) He gives him a great Character for his Learning and Morals. 


Vol. I. 


greſs. Thirdly, it is no leſs ſtrange, that neither Berenga- 
rius, nor any of the Biſhops and other Eccleſiaſtic ks his 
Friends, were ever deprived. If Berengarins had ſincerely 
recanted, it would be caſy to gueſs the Reaſon of his beins 
ſo favourably dealt with by the Popes and Councils. Rut 
beſides that theſe frequent Recantations were a preſump- 
tion, that the laſt was no ſincerer than the former, there 
are very ſtrong Proofs of his dying in his old Opinion. 
And indeed, notwithſtanding his recanting, Lanfranc al- 
ways conſidered him asa Schiſmatic. An Anonymous Ay- 
thor, who wrote eight years after his laſt Recantation 
calls him a Heretic (1). An evident Sign that he wen: 
out of the World in his pretended Error. It js true 
Malmsbury affirms, Berengarius died a Catholick, that is, 
in the Sentiments of the Church of Rome. But he was 
led into this Miſtake, either by believing his laſt Recanta- 
tion real, or from the honourable Epitaph Hildebrand, 
Biſhop , of Mans, made for him after his death (2). 
Without doubt MMalmsbury, who has inſerted his Epi- 
taph in this Hiſtory, could not imagine that a Biſhop 
would beſtow ſo great Commendations on a Man that 
was actually a Heretic. 

Laſtly, It may be further obſerved, that although the 
Account we have of Berengarius, is from his Adverſaries, 
ſeveral of them could not forbear mentioning the prodi- 
gious Progreſs of his Doctrine in Germany, 1taly, and par- 
ticularly in France. As for England, it is no wonder, this 
Controverſy made leſs noiſe there than elſewhere. The 
late Revolution in that Iſland kept the Engliſh intent upon 
other matters, I ſhall cloſe my Remarks with obſerving, 
that Berengarius's frequent Recantations were extremely 
prejudicial to his Doctrine. In an Age like that, few 
Perſons being capable of judging for themſelves in ſo in- 
tricate a Caſe, Example and Precedent ſwayed more in' 
this matter than Knowledge and Conviction. Now it. is 
certain, the Appearances were againſt Berengarius, becauſe 
it was carefully given out, he recanted upon ſeeing hisError. 
Not a word was ſaid of the Threats that extorted his Re- 
cantations, though nothing was more certain, as we have 
ſeen, by the Teſtimony of Lanfranc himſelf, 


To finiſh what I have to ſay concerning the State of the % nv 


Church, during the four firſt Norman Reigns, nothing re- 
mains, but to ſubjoin a brief Account of the moſt noted 
Biſhops and other Eccleſiaſticks. 


Aldred Archbiſhop of York, who crowned I/illiam the Aldred, 


Conqueror, Was a good and pious Prelate, He had been 
Biſhop of Glauceſter, where he built the Cathedral. Af- 
terwards he purchaſed ſeveral Eſtates in the Neighbourhood 
of Vert, and annexed them to his Archbiſhoprick. He 
was likewiſe a great Benefactor to the Abbey of Be- 
verley (3). 


Tho? Stigand, according to the Pretenſions of the Court $tigand, 


of Rome, intruded himſelf into the Archiepiſcopal See of 
Canterbury, and was for that reaſon ſuſpended by the Pope, 


he performed however the Functions of a Metropolitan, 


during the Reigns of Edward and Harold. If William the 
Conqueror refuſed to be crowned by his hand, it was purel 
to avoid a Conteſt with the Court of Rome; for otherwiſe 
he treated that Prelate at firſt with great Diſtinction. 
When Stigand attended him into Normandy, the Clergy 
there, without regarding the Pope's Cenſures, paid him all 
the Reſpect due to his Rank and Dignity. Afterwards, 
the Conqueror had quite other thoughts of him, and cauſed 
him to be deprived by the Council of Winche/ter. As ſoon 
as this Prelate was removed from his Dignity, the King no 
more regarded him, but threw him into Priſon to force 
him to diſcover his hid Freaſures, which were very con- 
ſiderable. 
him, he ended his Days in Priſon. 8 
little key was found about his Neck, with a Note direc- 
ting to the place where his Money was lodged, which was 
all ſeized to the King's uſe. 


Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland in 1028, being thirty Marian 
He Sootuse 


years of Age, retired to a Monaſtery at Cologn. 
was afterwards removed to the Abbey of Fulde, where he 
wrote a general Hiſtory of Eurepe from the Creation to the 
Year of our Lord 1082, He died four Years after in 
1086. The Scots were at that time very well received in 
Germany, where a Prince of that Nation, who had ſerved 
under Charles the Great, founded fifteen Monaſteries, / 
whoſe Abbots were all to be Scotchmen. 
Mulſtan Biſhop of Worceſter, 
ed he wrought ſeveral Miracles, as well in his Liſe- time 
as after his 5 at " 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had no great Opinion of this 
Prelate's Merit, ſince he 2 have DP deprived by 
a Synod for Inſufficiency and want of Learning. 
92 room to ſuſpect 2 Virtue conſiſted in a great 
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But nothing being able to wreſt this Secret from Malmſb. 
: da Aſter his Death a Brompt- 


had a great Character for Wulſan, 
his Piety, which ſome have carried too far. It is pretend- S 


eath. It appears however, that Lanfranc, Bromp- 
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. 1:54 which is induſtriouſly made to paſs for an ex- 

bar Sanctity. MMalmsbury, who has writ his Life, 

relates a Circumſtance, which plainly ſhows this Prelate's 

-eat conceit of his own Merit. As the Monks, who 

ſtood by at his Death, expreſſed great Sorrow for the Loſs 

of him, he comforted them by aſſuring them, they ſhould 

have in him a more powerful Patron after his Death thin 

during his Life. 1 

Laſtane- Lanſranc, whom I have had frequent occaſion to men- 

tion, was born at Pavia. Aſter finiſhing his Studies, he 

Lancer. turned Monk, chuſing the Abbey of Bec in Normandy, 

where he taught Logick, and gaihed a great Reputation. 

His frequent reproaching the reſt of the Fraternity for 

their Ignorance, , was the cauſe of his Fortune, The 

Monks preferring a Complaint againſt him to William the 

Baſtard, who was then only Duke of Normandy, he was 

obliged to go to Court to juſtify himſelf, In his Conver- 

{ation with the Duke, that Prince was ſo charmed with 

his Merit, that inſtead of puniſhing him, as his Accuſers 

expected, he made him Abbot of St. Stephen's at Caen, 

ſrom whence he afterwards promoted him to the See of 

Canterbury. Lanfranc's Credit, which was very great in 

the Congueror's Reign, declined under J/7/liam Rufus, for 

whom however he had procured the Crown, His Death, 

which happened ſoon after in 1089, ſaved him, it may be, 

Falmer, a great deal of trouble. He re-built the Church of Can- 

p 5 zerbury, burnt by the Danes in Archbiſhop Elphegus's 

time, and fixed the Number of the Monks of St. Au- 

£#/tin at one hundred and fifty, which before was not li- 

mitted. He gave them alſo a Prior, inſtead of a Chorepiſ- 

ug copus. A famous Trial, wherein he got the better of Odo, 

Biſhop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, put him in poſſeſſion 

of twenty five Manors, which that Biſhop had ſeized. 

He paſſed for a great Stateſman, as well as for an able 

and learned Divine, His Commentary on St. Paul's 

Epiſtles, and his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which is not ex- 

tant, were Works of great Repute, But of all his Wri- 

tings, his Treatiſe againſt Berengarius, concerning the Body 

and Blioad of Jeſus Chriſt in the Sacrament, was the moſt 

remarkable, Notwithſtanding this teſtimony of the 

Conformity of his Sentiments to thoſe of the Roman 

Church, Gregory VII would fain have obliged him to 

come to Rome, and give an account of his Faith. Nay, 

he let him know, after ſeveral Summons, that he ſhould 

be ſuſpended, in caſe he came not to Rome within four 

months. But Lanfranc never went, though he had time 

enough for the Journey, for he did not die till eight Years 
after (1). 

2 who was Abbot of Bec before he was Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, was the moſt famous of all the Exg- 
lib Biſhops, for his Conteſts with William Rufus and 
Elmer. 4Jenry I. The former of theſe Diſputes being of little 

conſequence, I ſhall not loſe time in deſcending to par- 
ticulars, having elſewhere related what is material. I 
ſhall only obſerve one Circumſtance, which ſhows Pope 
Urban's Addreſs to get himſelf owned in England. 
E:imer, Clement the Anti-Pope being ſtill alive when Urban II 
8 was choſen, England reſuſed to acknowledge either of 
the Popes. In the mean time, Auſelm falling at variance 
with William Rufus, openly declared for Urban, contra- 
ry to the King's Will and Pleaſure. As their Quarrel 
daily increaſed, the King ſought means to humble him, 
'To that end, he let Urban know, if he would ſend him 
the Pall deſigned for Anſelm, that the Archbiſhop might 
be obliged to receive it from him, he ſhould be owned 
n. for Pope in England. Urban liking the Propoſal, ſent 
the Biſhop of Aba, to do as the King deſired. However 
this Nuncio, without ſaying any thing of his having the 
Pall, only told the King, the Pope was ready to comply 
with his Requeſt, provided England would acknowledge 
his Authority. Upon this aſſurance, the King perform- 
ed his Engagement, and then wanting to have Auſelm's 
Pall in his diſpoſal, the Nuncio told him, the thing was 
impraQticable, becauſe Auſelm refuſed to receive the Pall 
from the hands of a Layman. In this manner was the 
King impoſed upon, and forced to agree, the Archbiſhop 
ſhould take up the Pall himſelf from the Altar, where the 
Nuncis had laid it [by Conſent. ] He never forgave the 
Archbiſhop, who, as has been related, was obliged to go 
to Rome, and afterwards to retire to Lyons, where he re- 
mained till the King's death. 
— During Auſeln's ſtay at Rome, he was preſent at a 
ty and an, Council, where it was decreed, that all Eecleſiaſticks, who 
{elm abr for the future received the Inveſtiture of the Benefices 
Ed, 8%: from the hands of a Layman, ſhould be excommunicated. 
. io. In obedience to this Decree, after his return into England 
by Henry's own ſollicitations, he refuſed to do Homage to 
that Prince, and conſecrate the Biſhops inveſted by the 
King, This Refuſal was the ground of a more important 
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Diſpute than that with William Rufuc, fince the Point in 
queſtion was a Prerogative, which the Kings of England 
had been long poſſeſſed of: However, Henry being wil- 
ling to act with caution, at a time when the Court or 
Rome was grown very formidable by prevailing over the 
Emperor, conſented that Auſelm ſhould ſend Agents to 
Rome, whilſt himſelf diſpatched Ambaſſadors thither to 
plead his Cauſe; and perſuade the Pope to leave him in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his Right. Paſchal IT ſent word, . £4; 
he could not grant the King a thing ſo expreſly for- 
bidden by ſeveral Councils, Notwithſtanding this reſu- 
ſal, Henry was firmly refolved to preſerve a Privilege 
received from his Predeceſlors: . Accordingly, he com- 2 66; 
manded the. Archbiſhop to do him Homage, and conſe- 
crate the Biſhops inveſted after the uſual manner. Au- 
ſelm made Anſwer, he could not obey the King without 
diſobeying the Pope and the Decrees of the Synod of 
Rome, to which he had himſelf given his Vote, J/hat'+ p. 6g. 
this to me, reply'd the King, 7s the Synod of Rome to de- 
prive me of the Preregatives of my Predeceſſors ? Ne, J 
will never ſuffer any Perſmm, who refuſe me the Securities 
of a Sulject, to enjoy Eftates in my Dowinions., And then 
ordered the Archbiſhop to do as he required; or depart 
the Kingdom. Auſelm anſwered, he could do neither; 
but would go down to Canterbury, and there wait God's 
good Pleaſure, The King and the Lords of the Coun- be. 
cil were ſhocked at this Anſwer. After debating the 
matter, the Council was of Opinion, that the King 
ſhould not have ſo great Regard to Auſelm or the Pope 
himſelf, but ſhould drive the one out of the Kingdom, 
and diſengage himſelf from all dependance on the other. 
The King, not thinking it adviſeable to procced to 
theſe Extremities, of his own accord, ſummoned a gene- 
ral Aſſembly or Parliament, He repreſented to them the 
Attempts of the Pope upon the Prerogatives of the Crown, 
and the Arrogance of the Archbiſhop, who behaved to 
him, not as a Subject but as an Equal, or rather a Supe- 
rior, Upon theſe Complaints the Aſſembly agreed, that 
Anſelm ſhould be allowed a longer time for deliberation ; 
that in the mean while the King ſhould fend Ambaſſa- 
dors to the Pope, to try to perſuade him to deſiſt in an 
amicable manner from his Pretenſions. The Archbiſhop p. 7-4 
of York, and two other Biſhops were charged with this 
Ambaſly, and accompanied with two Agents for Anſel. 
The Ambaſſadors had Inſtructions to offer the Pope this 
alternative; either to relax in the point of Inveſtitures, 
or be contented with the Baniſhment of Anſelm, loſe the 
Obedience of the Eng/;/h, and all the Profits accruing 
from thence, When theſe Prelates had their Audience 
of the Pope, they repreſented to him the Danger he ex- 
poſed himſelf to, in caſe he refuſed to comply with the 
King. Paſchal made anſwer, he would not only loſe r. 739 
England, but his Dignity too, rather than yield in the 
leaſt. Auſelm's Agents had likewiſe their Audience apart. 
After which, the Pope ſent two Letters by them, p. 74. 
one for the King, exhorting him to deſiſt from his 
Claim to Inveſtitures ; the other for Anſelm, enjoining 
him to perſiſt in his ſupporting the Cauſe of Truth. 
The King by no means reliſhing this Letter, would not 
communicate it to the Lords, But Anſelm caufed his to 
be publickly read. 
Mean time, the King's Ambaſſadors and Aiſelm's A- 
gents differed very much in their Reports. The Biſhops 
declared, the Pope at a private Audience told them, he 
was willing to indulge the King the Liberty of Inveſti- 
tures, provided he would in return give him Satisfa&tion 
in other Points: But that he durſt not openly declare ſo 
much, leaſt other Sovereigns ſnould claim the ſame Pri- 
vilege. Anſelm's Agents, on the contrary, proteſted, the 
Pope ſaid nothing like it, and appedled for the Truth of 
what they aſſerted to the Letter ſent to the Archbiſhop. 
What they alledged was the more probable, as the King 
refuſed to produce the Pope's Letter. Nevertheleſs, there 
was no queſtioning the teſtimony of the Archbiſhop of 
Yirk and the two other Biſhops, without aceufing them 
withal of falſhood and ſhameful prevarication. Even 
Anſelm was in ſuſpence, ſince they appealed to the Pope 
himſelf for the Truth of what they delivered. In this 
uncertainty he thought it moſt adviſeable to prolong 
the time, till he was better informed of the Pope's In- 
tentions. To that purpoſe, he offered to communicate 
with the Biſhops who had received Inveſtiture from the 
King, which he had hitherto refuſed, on condition he 
ſhould not conſecrate them, before he had heard from 
the Pope. This temper giving the King and Council 
ſome ſatisfaction, he had time allowed him to ſend freſh 
Agents to Rome. ; | 
Whilſt the Agents were at the Court of Reme, the 
King, who bore theſe Delays with impatience, ſent co 


(1) Lanſranc exempted all the Clerks, or Pariſh Prieſts of the Towns belonging to him, or where he was Lord, or preſented to the Living in any 
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iocele, frem the Juriſdiftion and Viſitation of the Biſhops, which might be the Original of Peculiars, Eadmer, P. 124 Brady, p- 215. 
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the Archbiſhop to conſecrate the three Biſhops elect, 
Anſelm anſwered, he was ready to conſecrate one of the 
three, who had refuſed to be inveſted by the King : But 
for the others, he could not do it without the Pope's 
Conſent, Upon his declining the Office, the King com- 
manded the Archbiſhop of Yor# to perform the Solemnity, 
But the Biſhops who were to be conſecrated, renounced 
the Authority, and would not ſubmit to it. This Regard 
for the Pope provoked the King to that degree, that he 
confiſcated all their Eſtates. | 

As ſoon as Aiſelm's Agents were returned from Rome, 
the King went down to Canterbury, and ſent to the Arch- 
biſhop to give him ſatisſaction, unleſs he would provoke 
him to new meaſures. Auſelm anſwered, he had receiv'd 
a Letter from the Pope, which was yet unopen'd ; that 
he would open it in his preſence, and govern himſelf 
according to the Pope's Directions. Henry, inraged at the 
Preference the Archbiſhop always gave to the Pope's 
Orders, reply'd, The point in queſtion was not to know 
what the Pope enjoined, for he did not intend to ſub- 
mit his Prerogatives to his Determination. However, 
the Archbiſhop was not to be prevailed with, but re- 
mained firm to his Reſolution. At laſt, Henry willing 
to try all ways before he proceeded to other meaſures, 
advis'd Anſelm himſelf to take a Journey to Rome, to 
ſee if he could perſuade the Pope to relax. Anſelm was 
very loth to go, but at length was prevailed upon, at 
the requeſt of the Biſhops and Barons, who repreſented 
to him, that the Journey could not poſſibly do him any 
Diſlervice. 

As ſoon as he was arrived in Normandy, he open'd the 
Pope's Letters, where he found an abſolute Denial of all 
that the King's Ambaſſadors had reported, However, he 
purſued his Journey to Rome, where he was quickly fol- 
low'd by William Marelwaſt the King's Ambaſſador, for- 
merly employed at the Court of Rome by Milliam Ru- 
fs. The Ambaſſador being admitted to Audience, re- 
preſented to the Pope, that he was in danger of loſing 
Ergland, if he perſiſted in depriving the King of his 
juſt Prerogatives : Adding, his Maſter was reſolved to 
lofe his Crown rather than part with the Right of In- 
veſtitures, And , anſwer'd Paſchal, will ſooner laſe my 
Life, than juffer the Church's Privileges to be thus uſurped. 
'T his ſo poſitive an Anſwer entirely breaking off the Ne- 
gotiation, the Ambaſſador ſet out for England, and An- 
felm, who did not dare to return to his Church, went and 
ſtaid at Lyons, 

"This Attempt not ſucceeding, Henry ſent another Em- 
baſſy to Rome, But as nothing new was propoſed, it 
ſerv'd only to exaſperate the Pope, who excommunicated 
the Earl of Miellent and ſome other Lords of the Coun- 
cil, He even threatned Henry with the Church's Cen- 
ſures, but however declin'd pronouncing any againſt him. 
Mean time, Anſelm perceiving the Pope dilatory in his 
Proceedings, grew apprehenfive, he might long continue 
in Exile, and, ſooner or later, the Pope and King come to 
an Accommodation, of which he might well be the Victim. 
Wherefore, he reſolved to ingage the Pope ſo deeply in 
the Affair, that there ſhould be no poſſibility of draw- 
ing back, For that purpoſe, he went and made a Viſit 
to Adela, Counteſs of Blzis, Henry's Siſter, and told her, 
that after a great deal of Patience he muſt now be forc'd 
to excommunicate the King, unleſs he would forthwith 
deſiſt from his Pretenſions. Adela being extremely troubled 
at this Menace, endeavour'd to procure an Accommoda- 
tion, To that end, ſhe deſired the King her Brother, 
who was then in Normandy, to come to her at the Caſtle 
of Aale, where ſhe deſigned to bring Anſelm, that they 
might conier together, At this Interview, things began, 
by means of the Counteſs of Blzis, to be in a better 
way. The King fearing the Archbiſhop's Threats, treat- 
ed him very civilly, Auſelm in return ſhew'd greater 
Reſpect to the King than he had hitherto done, They 
were not long together befure they perceived in each 
other an equal Deſire to put an end to the Conteſt in 
an honourable manner, Thus diſpoſed, they amicably 


ſought means to adjuſt the Affair to their mutual ſatis- 


faction, As ſoon as an Expedient was agreed upon, 
Henry ſent William de T/arelwaſt to the Pope for his Ap- 
probation, Paſchal's Affairs were then in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that he did not care to break with England, He 
was hard preſſed by the Germans, who ſhortly after com- 
pelled him to fly for refuge into France, Matters 
therefore were accommodated upon theſe Terms; The 
King was to renounce the Right of Inveſtitures, and 
the Pope to give the Biſhops and Abbots Leave to 
do Homage to the King for their Temporalities. Thus 
the Pope and King equally got clear of this trouble- 
ſome Buſineſs, by a method as juſt as it was natural, 


(1) Sigebert of Gemblours (ad An. 773+) relates that Pope Adrian I, at a Council of one hundred and fifty three Biſhops and Abbots, 
Great the Privilege of electing the Pope, and the Right of Inveſtitures. 
forged by Sigebert to ſerve the Intereſt of the Emperor againſt Paſchal II. 
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and which ſhould have been taken at firſt, if both haq 
acted fairly and honeſtly. This will evidently appear, if 
we impartially inquire into the State of the Queſtion, 
which perhaps may not be amiſs, ſince this Affair for- 
merly made ſo great noiſe, and Auſelm was ſo much 
concern'd in it. 


In the firſt place, I ſhall lay down what ſeems to me The tru 
undeniable, that ever ſince the time of Charles the Great, "te if the 
Sovereign Princes had enjoyed the Right of Inveſtitures Wifi, 


to Biſhopricks and Abbeys, by the delivery of the Ring 
and Paſtoral Staff (I.) Gregory VII was the firſt that at- 
tempted to deprive them of this Privilege, about the latter 
end of the XIth Century. The Popes, his Succeſſors, 
purſued the execution of this Project with the ſame 
carneftneſs, It muſt be conſeſs'd, the Kings themſelves 
gave the Popes but too frequent occaſion to exclaim againſt 
their Abuſe of this Prerogative. Under pretence, that the 
Biſhops and Abbots could nat take poſſeſſion of their Be- 
nefices before they- had received, Inveſtiture, the Princes 
publickly fold the Biſhopricks and Abbeys to the beſt 
Bidder. I ſay, fold them; for, though the Elections 
appeared Canonical, yet the Sovereigns over-ruled them, 
by having it in their Power to refuſe Inveſtiture to thoſe 
they did not like. This alone was ſufficient to obtain the 
Election of ſuch as they recommended, no Eccleſiaſtick 
deſiring to be Biſhop or Abbot without enjoying the Tem- 
poralities. It was neceſſary therefore, in order to be elec- 
ted, to have the King's Conſent, after which, the Biſhop 
or Abbot, even before Conſecration, received Inveſtiture 
in the manner above-mentioned, But beſides that Simony 
had too often a place in theſe Elections, there was ano- 
ther reaſon, which ſeemed to juſtify the Popes in their 
Attempts to aboliſh Inveſtitures ; namely, the Princes, 
by inveſting the Eceleſiaſticks not in the ſame manner as 
the Laymen, and even before their Conſecration, ſeemed 
as if they aſſumed to themſelves a Power to grant Spiri- 
tual Juriſdiction. And this the Popes repreſented as a 
clear Uſurpation of the Church's Privileges. And indeed, 
it looked ſomething like it, becauſe of the two Characters 
which were confounded in the Prelate ele&t ; namely, as 
Miniſter of the Church, and as Temporal Lord of the 
Lands annexed to his Dignity. If the Pope's and Princes 
had acted fairly, they would have carefully diſtinguiſhed 
theſe two Characters; but, on the contrary, each thought 
it his Intereſt to leave them undiſtinguiſhed. By that 
means the Princes over-ruled the Elections, and the 
Popes took occaſion to diſpute with the Sovereigns the 
Right they were poſſeſſed of. For want of diſtinguiſhing 
therefore, aroſe all thoſe Conteſts between the Princes and 
Popes. The former declared, they would never ſuffer 
any Perſon to take poſſeſſion of Lands, held of the 
Crown, without receiving Inveſtiture at their hands, 
The Popes, on their part, maintained, it was unreaſon- 
able, Princes ſhould interpoſe in Elections, or pretend to 
convey a Character, which the Church alone had Power 
to conſer. Thus both ſides equally deviated from the 
true State of the Caſe. For it was very poſſible for a 
Man to be a Biſhop or Abbot, without being poſſeſſed of 
the Lands held of the Crown, in which caſe the Prince 
had nothing to do. On the other hand, Princes would 
have received no manner of Detriment from any one's 
conveying a Spiritual Character without their Conſent, as 
long as it was in their Power to ſecure themſelves, before 
they put the Prelates in poſſeſſion of the Temporalities. 
But there was no poſſibility of bringing them to this 
Point, whilſt both ſides remained inflexible. 'T hus, it is 
maniteſt, the Expedient practiſed by Paſchal II, and 
Henry I, was very reaſonable, and not at all prejudicial to 
the Church's Rights, or the King's Prerogative. But in 
all appearance, this Affair would not have ended ſo hap- 
pily, if the Pope's Circumſtances had not forced him ta 
relax. This may be inferred from his Behaviour to the 
Emperor on the ſame occaſion, to whom he could ne- 
ver be brought to grant, what he had now yielded tothe 
King of England. 

I have dwelt the longer on this part of 41 
becauſe it diſcovers the Character of this Prelate, who was 


honoured with the glorious Title of Saint, as all were Eadmer- 
He was P. 372 33 


that zealouſly adhered to the Court of Rome. 


born in the Year 1033, at A, a ſmall Town in Tah, 
belonging now to the Duke of Savoy. At ſeven and 
twenty Years of Age he turned Monk in the Abbey of 
Bec, of which Lanfranc was Prior. When Lanfranc was 
made Abbot of St. Stephefr's at Caen, Anſelm became Prior, 
and afterwards Abbot of Bec, from whence he was pro- 
moted to the See of Canterbury. He compoſed ſeveral 
Theological Treatiſes, of which Father Gerberen publiſhed 
the largeſt Edition in 1676. His Writings, d . to 
the teſtimony of du Pin, are full of Metaphy ical 
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Queſtions, 


and Peter de Marca deny the Authority of this Council, 
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; argued with the appearance of a great deal of 
Ae. Toe — Author obſerves, that Anſelm's Letters 


are written in a leſs elaborate Style than his other Works, 
He is alſo the firſt who compoſed long Ac tg in the 
form of Meditations. He paſſed for a Prelate of great 
Learning and an unblameable Life, He has been much 
applauded for his Firmneſs in his Conteſts with William 
Rufus and Henry I. But this ſame Firmneſs in maintain- 
ing the Cauſe of the Pope, which was gloried in for fo 
many Centuries, would not meet with that approbation 
at preſent. Anſelm died in 1109, and was canonized in 
the Reign of Henry VII, at the inſtance of Cardinal Mor- 
tan [then Archbiſhop o! Canterbury.] ; : 

Gilbert Biſhop of London, was famous in the Reign of 
Henry I, chiefly on the account of his Learning, which 
gained him the appellation of Univerſaliſt. 'T heſe kind 
of Names were much in vogue at that time, as Marks of 
Honour for ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed in the Sciences, He 
wrote a Commentary on David's Pſalms ; and an Expoſi- 
tion on the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which are ſtill ex- 
tant in Manuſcript. 

O/mund Biſhop of Salisbury, by birth a Norman, was 
Earl of Dorſet, and Privy-Counſellor to /:!ram the Con- 
queror, when he was made a Biſhop. As in thoſe days 
every Dioceſe had a different Liturgy, O/mund undertook 
the correcting that which was uſed in his. He render'd it 
more pure than it was beſore, by diſcharging a great many 
barbarous and rude Expreſſions, and digeſting the whole 
in a more commodious method. This Liturgy, Secundum 


The State of the CHURCH. 


Malachy Archbiſhop of Armagh in Jreland, is fa- Mnnchy- 


mous for his Prophecy, concerning the Popes which 
were to ſucceed to the Papal Chair after his time. 
Theſe Predictions are till extant (1), and are a fort of 
Riddles, of which endeavours are uſed to give ſome 


Interpretation, He died in 1150, at the Monaſtery 
o Clareval in France, St. Bernard has given us his 
iſe. 


221 


J. Higylfts 


— 
— — 


Ingulphus was known to William the Congucror, when 'reulph 


that Prince, then Duke of Normandy only, came into 
England to viſit King Edward, He attended him into 
Normandy as Serxetary ; but, ſome time aſter, reſigning 
this Office, went in Pilgrimage to Feruſalem. At his 
return, he turned Monk in the Ab of Fontevraud, 
from whence he was ſent for, and made Abbot of Cr-y- 
land, by William the Conqueror. He died in 1109, af- 
ter writing the Hiſtory of his Monaſtery, which is in- 
we the Collection of the antient Engliſʒ Hiſtori- 
ans (2). 

Toffrid Abbot of the ſame Monaſtery, and immediate 
Succeſlor to Ingulphus, was the firſt, as ſome pretend, that 
erected Schools at Cambridge, where he ſettled four of his 
Monks as Profeſſors, If this be true, that famous Univer- 


I 87 very ſhort of the Antiquity generally aſcribed to 
it 


ters of his I ime, if we may believe Villiam of Malmf- 
bury, who affirms, he writ with great Elegance and Po- 
liteneſs. He compoſed, amongſt other Things, a Pane- 


gyrick upon the Engliſb Primates. But what is more con- 
ſiderable, he reformed the Breviary, by diſcharging all the 
barbarous 'Terms; and making the Style more pure and 
neat. Alford conjectures, this Prior had a principal Hand 
in correcting the Liturgy of Sarum, which went under 
Oſmund's Name (4). | 


uſum Sarum, with theſe Emendations, was quickly receiv- 
ed in the other Dioceſes, and at length became common 
to all the Churches of the Kingdom. It is affirmed, that 
aſter Oſmund's death, in the Year 1099, there were ſeve- 
ral Interpolations thrown in, which are by no means ap- 
proved of at preſent. 


(1) They were publiſhed by Arnold Wyon. ; ; TI 
(2) Publiſhed by Dr. Gale. InGurLynus was born at London in 1030. His Father was one of King Edward the Confeſſer's Courtiers. He was the firſt 
our Engi/ Hiſtorians after the Conqueſt. In bis Hiſtory of Croyland, he has occaſionally intermixed the Story of our Kings from the Year 664, to 1091. 

Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, that the Relation he bore to the Conqueror, manifeſtly biafſes him in the ill Account he gives of Harold. an 

(3) This Jord, about the Year 1114, began a Cuſtom which was afterwards practiſed by all the Monks. Upon Goed-Friday, ftripping himſelf every 
Vear to the Waſte before all the Convent, he was ſeverely ſcourged. This was done as a Penance for their Sins, and to make a deeper Impreiſion of our Sa- 

viour's Sufferings. 

(4) The — Writers during the four firſt Norman Reigns not mentioned by Rapin, amongſt his Perſons of Note, are: 

Pidavienfiss WiILLiAam of PoicTitxs or PicCTAvIENSIs, Who, though a Foreigner, and Chaplain to the Conguerer, has given us fo fair an account of the 
Nerman Revolution, that he has found good Credit with moſt of our Hiſtorians. 

FLORENCE, a Monk of WoxctsTER, wrote a Chronicle, which ended with his Life, in 1119; but was continued fifty Years farther by another 
Monk of the ſame Monaſtery. He epitomized or tranſcribed Marianus, adding very many Collections out of the Saxen Chronicle, and other Writers with 
much Care and Judgment. He is blamed for adhering ſo ſcrupulouſly to his Authorities, as ſometimes to retain their Miſtakes. 

EAPMERVS, a Monk of Canterbury, in his Hiforia Noorum, &c. publiſhed by Mr- Seiden, has given us the Story of the two Williams and Henry I. from 
the Year 1066, to 1122. It is a Work (as Biſhop Nicholſon oblerves) of great Gravity and unqueſtionable Authority. Tho' he was intimately acquainted with 
Anſelm, yet he has given a fair Account of the mighty Diſpute about Inveſtitures. Selden ſays his Stile equals Malmibury, his Matter and Compoſure exceeds him. 

OrDericus VITALIS wasa Monk of St. Eurole's in Normandy, where he lived fifty fix Years: He wrote an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in thirteen Books, 
wherein he has intermixed a great many things relating to our Hiſtory. He is ſaid to be immoderate in the Praiſe of his Friends, and the Diſpraiſe of his 
Enemies; and to be too large in his Deſcription of little Matters, whilſt he paſſes too curſorily over things of Moment. 

WILLIAM (Monk and Library-keeper) of MarmsBury, in his Account de Geſftis Regum Anglirum in five Books, with an Appendix in two more, 
which he tiles Hiftoriz Novelle, has made a judicious Collection of whatever he found on Record, from the arrival of the Saxons, to the eighth Year of the 
Reign of King Stephen, 1142. He has had the higheſt Commendations given him by ſome of our beſt Criricks in Engliſh Hiſtory, He is called Elegant, 
Learned and Faithful. Upper tiles him the Chief of our Hiſtorians. 
deren Chro- The moſt noble Monument extant is the old Saxon CuroniIcite, or ANNALS. It begins from the Birth of our Saviour, and ends with Stephen's 
ticle. Death in 1154- By the difference of the Style, and other infallible Marks, it is plain theſe Anna's were compoſed at ſeveral Times. To the Year 731, they 
chiefly follow Bede as to Church- Affairs: But their Account of the Wars between the Anz/o-Saxins and Brit2zs is borrowed from no Writer that we know 
of, and therefore to them it is that we are indebted for the Relation of what paſſed in thoſe Days. Aſerius's Hiſtory of Alfred and the Annals correſpond in fo 
many Things, that the one ſeems to be a Tranſlaticn of the other. In a Word, they have been the Foundation of all our Hiſtories to the Norman Conqueſt. 
They were publiſhed at Oxford in 1692, by Dr. Gibſon, the preſent Biſhop of London, who from all the Manuſcripts has made up the Text as entire and com- 
plete as poſſible, with an elegant and proper Ver ton, void of affected Strains and unlucky M.ſtakes which uſcd to abound in Works of this Kind, 
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BO Ok VI. 


"F The Reſtoration of the Saxon Line: The Reigns of HE NR y II. and RICHARD l. 
\ Containing the Space of Forty Five Years. 


4 5. HENRY II. Sirnamed PranTAGENET. 


1 2 HE Exgliſ were too weary of the Luſtre than ever. He added to it, as ſo many new ,, 635. 
* — 2 Civil Wars, that had ſo long a- Gems, Poictau, Guienne, Saintonge, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
in Crown <vich. BIB flicted the Kingdom, willingly to raine, and Normandy, of which he was in actual poſſeſ- 
4 out Oppyſi- run the Hazard of ſeeing them re- ſion. Mean time England, the moſt conſiderable Part 
5 1 newed. Though the death of Ste- of his Dominions, had endured ſuch violent ſhocks in 
7 — phen might have eaſily furniſhed the late Reign, that, in order to recover its ancient Splen- 
R. D.ceto. an occaſion for freſh Commotions, dor, ſome Reſt was entirely neceſſary. The moſt proper 
„ they peaceably waited for the Duke means to that end, was the putting it out of the power of 
=> of Normandy, who could not come the Factious to excite new Troubles. Accordingly Henry 


into England, till fix Weeks after he had received the made That his chief buſineſs from the firſt hour of his 

| . News (1). During this interval, not a Man offered to di- Reign, He began with demoliſhing the great number of , _... 
ſpute his Title. Beſides, that Prince William, Son of the Caſtles that were fortified in Stephen's 3 and ſerved 7: Call. 

deceaſed King, was a Prince of little Merit, the late Pro- only for Sanctuaries to Robbers, and Diſturbers of the Bromee 

ceedings of moſt of the Barons againſt the King his Father, publick (5). The Biſhop of Wincheſter alone had fix of Hored 

kept them from adhering to the fortune of the young the moſt conſiderable, which he ſorfeited for going out of R. d. Dien 

Prince, ſor ſear of putting it in his power to be revenged. the Kingdom without Leave. This firſt ſtep, which M- Pas 

Moreover, Henry was not only powerful beyond Sea, but demonſtrated to the Barons the King's Reſolution to keep 

had alſo a great Party in the 1 and the ſtrongeſt them in Obedience, was ſollowed by another no leſs bene- 

4 Places were in the hands of his Creatures. And therefore, ficial to the Kingdom ; and that was, the ſending awa 

F: ſuppoſing William had been willing to try to place himſelf the foreign Troops entertained. by Stephen. Theſe Sol- % 46: 

; on the Throne, he would have wanted the neceſſary Aſ- diers, known in the Engl;b Hiſtorians by the name of re fen 

4 ſiſtance to accompliſh his Deſign (2). Brabanſons, and in French by that of Routiers or Cotteraux, 9.0 


$4. + - 
WW 7 


. In EET 


. liert Henry then was crowned (3) the next Day after his Ar- were a mixture of People from ſeveral Parts of Europe, gromg- 
Ad 55 Paris 
5 11: is crown. Tival, purſuant to the Agreement made with Stephen, of and particularly from Germany and the Low-Countries. M. 

0 ed. which all the Barons of the Realm were Guarantees (4) As they profefled themſelves independent of any particular 

1 Gervas- It was with extreme Satisfaction, that the E ngliſh beheld Prince, they ſerved indifferently whoever had a mind to 


| on the Throne, a Prince deſcended by his Mother from employ them, provided they found their account in it, 
| their ancient Kings, and who gave the Crown a brighter Not to be regularly paid they even conſidered as an Ad- 


1 (1) When he received the News he was beſieging a Caſtle in Normandy ; and, though perſuaded to do it, would not quit the Siege till he — — 
Place. After that he came to Barbfleet (now Borfleur) where he waited above a Month for a good Wind. ZBrompt. p. 1043 Gervss. oc. aha 8 


P- 529. M. Paris. p. 92. He landed at Haſrebam. Gerwas ibid : | 
(2) After his Landing, gathering together his Attendants that had been diſperſed by a Storm, he came to Winchefter, where he received the Fealty of the 


h | great Men, who came to wait upon him there. Gerwas. Col. 1376. , IRE" 

WW (3) By Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the 3 of December, in the twenty third Vear of bis Age, at Weſtminſter. Some _—_ wr 

F. he landed December the 7th, and was crowned the 19th. R. Diceto. p. 529. M. Paris. p. 92. M. Weſt. p. 246. But, according to age: e landed 

. —. EY crowned the 17th. p. 1376. His Queen Fleanor was crowned with him. Id. p. 1377. Roger, Archbiſhop of York, was nct at Corcnations 
iceto. ibid. a 


i | 8 He was choſen by all with common Conſent, and anointed King. R. Diceto. p- 529 
4 5] Hereſerved however a few, that had been built by peaceable Men, aud kept them in his own hands, Brompt- 1043+ Hoved: N. 4a l. 
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Book VII. 


auſe they took occaſion from thence to plun- 

— = 1 as — as Enemies of thoſe that entertain- 
ed them. So that uſually the Aſſiſtance of theſe I roops 
became very burthenſome to the Princes themſelves for 
whom they fought, as the Exgliſb had frequently experien- 
c Henry, willing to eaſe his people of this dead weight 
which had fo long oppreſſed them, diſmiſſed all the Fo- 
reigners, without ſuffering ſo much as one to remain in the 
Country. William of Ypres, their General, did not ſtay 

to be order'd to depart ; the cold Reception he met with at 

Court, having 77 convinced him, his Abſence would 

very acceptable (1). | 

-alll x — 42 King ſtopped here, he might have been 
th nad juſtly ſuppoſed to have no other view but the Welfare and 
erben. Tranquillity of the Kingdom. But he plainly diſcovered, 
ie he was ſwayed by more ſelf-intereſted Motives when, 
or ſhortly aſter, he revoked all the Grants made by his Pre- 

deceſſor, and reſumed all the Lands, alienated from the 
Crown. The Poſſeſſors were extremely mortified, and 
loudly murmured, affirming, it was very unjuſt to deprive 
them of the Reward of their Services (2). Thoſe, eſpe- 
cially, that had ſided with the King and the Empreſs his 
Mother, were filled with indignation, to ſee themſelves 
thus confounded with Stephen's Adherents, "Theſe laſt, 
on the other hand, maintained, that in ſerving the King 
who was actually on the Throne, they had done the part 
of faithful Subjects, and in depriving them of their Eftates, 
a Precedent was eſtabliſhed, which might one day be very 
prejudicial to the reigning King. There were ſeveral that 
even refuſed to comply ; but upon the King's approach 
with an Army to compel them, they were unable to 
u. Paris. reſiſt, Only Hugh Mortimer preſumed to hold out one of 
his Caſtles, which coſt him the loſs of all his others (3). 
William Sen J//illiam of Blois, Son of King Stephen, fared no better 
wh", than the reſt. Henry deſpoiled him of whatever was given 
* 8 him by the King his Father (4), and of all his Lands, left 
him none but thoſe that belonged to his Family, before 
Mat Welt Stephen's acceſſion to the Crown. And yet, he had an 
inconteſtable Title by the Agreement of the King his Fa- 
ther made with Heury. But of what force are I reaties 
againſt Breach of Faith ſupported with Power? Thus the 
Nobility, enriched by the Liberality of the late King, or 
of the Empreſs Matilda, were ſuddenly impoverithed by 
Henry's Policy, who had i: equent occalions to remark, 
M. Paris. how arrogant their Richcs had made them. Fienry ſhowed 
alſo, that he acted from a principle of Revenge, in de- 
priving the Barons of the new Creation, of the honorable 
Titles conferred on them by Stephen, on pretence they 
were beſtowed, as a recompence for favoring an U- 
ſurper. 

Aster the King had taken all the Precautions he thought 
proper for reſtoring Tranquillity in the Kingdom, he 
choſe a Council, of the moſt eminent Perſons as well of 
the Clergy as the Nobility. Thezbald Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; Thomas Becket Archdeacon of the ſame Sce, late- 
ly made Chancellor ; Robert Earl of Leiceſter, Chief Juſti- 
ciary of the Realm, were the principal. At the head of 
the Cabinet-Council was Matilda his Mother, whom long 
Experience and her own Misfortunes had rendered wiſe at 
N. Ban her coſt. Theſe two Councils being eſtabliſhed, Zenry 
fear Feal'y convened an Aſſembly-General or Parliament at //alling- 


1155» 


( Net "O 


He el uſes a 
Cruncil, 


A ford, where he cauſed the Barons to take the Oath to 
Gervaſe, Milliam and Henry (5) his Sons, the firſt of which died a 
Hoved, few days after this Ceremony. Before the Aſſembly 
#+9' broke up, the King conſented that the Laws of Edward 
ſhould be in force, and, of his own accord, confirmed 
the Charter of Henry I, his Grandfather, "Theſe firſt 
Proceedings of the new King gave great hopes to the ho- 
neſt and peaceable, whilſt they ſtruck the wicked and in- 
jurious with Terror, who found themſelves obliged either 
to abandon the Kingdom, or behave very difterently from 
what they had hitherto done. They were very ſenſible, 
they had to deal with a Prince, who was fully reſolved 
to root out the Licentiouſneſs introduced in the late Reign, 
Airian IV. Pope Anaſtaſius 1 Fa Year, Adrian IV, an Engliſh- 
* ; man, ſucceeded to the Papacy (6). . 

1156 As ſoon as Henry had ſettled his Aﬀars in England, he 
Henry ges ctoſſed the Sea, to do Homage to the King of France for 
1% Ner- the Provinces he poſſeſſed in that Kingdom (7). Theſe 
HH. Poſſeſſions rendered him the moſt powerful Vaſſal of the 
Dicto, Crown of France, and almoſt equalled him to the Sove- 
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reign himſelf, whoſe Demeſns were inconſiderable, in com- 
pariſon of what they were afterwards. As the Dominions, 
Henry and his Suceeſſors were poſſeſſed of in France, proved 
the occaſion of numberleſs Wars between the French 
and Englih; it will not be improper briefly to explain, 
wherein conſiſted at that time the Strength of the Kings 
of France, Hence we ſhall be able to form a juſt Idea of 
their Power, and ſee withal the wide Difference, in that 
reſpect, between the firſt Succeſſors of Hugh Capet, and 


thoſe who, in theſe latter days, have [wayed the Scepter 
of that Kingdom. 


When Hugh Capet uſurped the Crown upon the Houſe ! 
of Charles the Great, he thought the beſt way to fix him- 


[4 
* 


ſelf on the Throne was to make the late Revolution turn 
to the advantage of the French Nobility, To engage 
them therefore to ſupport his Uſurpation, he granted the 
Provinces, of which they were only Governors, to them 
and their Heirs, by the Name of Fiefs. Theſe Grants he 
confirmed by authentick Charters, ſtipulating, that the Fieſs 
ſhould devolve to the Crown in default of Heirs. More- 
over, he reſerved the Right of confiſcating them for Re- 
bellion and other Crimes ſpecified in the Charters. By 
this immenſe Bounty, he filled France at once with great 
numbers of powerful Lords, or rather Princes; who 
holding their Lands by Hereditary Right, became ſo many 
Sovereigns. The Crown therefore had nothing left, but 
the Governments Hugh Capet was poſſeſſed of before he 
mounted the Throne. But theſe Demeſns, to which he 
added ſome vacant Governments, were very conſiderable, 
becauſe his Family was grown exceeding powerful upon 
the decline of the Houſe of Charles the Great. I am well 
aware, that all are not agreed Hugh Capet firſt changed 
the Governments into Fiefs ; that ſome make this Altera- 
tion more remote; and others affirm it to ſpring from 
ſome of the firſt Kings of that Race. But, beſides that the 
Opinion I have followed, is the moſt probable, the diſte- 
rence of a few Years, more or leſs, is of no moment with 
regard to the General State of France, of which I mean to 
ſpeak, 

Among theſe Fiefs, there were ſome diſtinguiſhed for 
their great Extent, which were ſtiled Peerdoms. Of this 
ſort there were fix Eccleſiaſtical, and fix Lay. But as 
the firſt have little Relation to the Eugliſʒ Hiſtory, it will 
be needleſs to mention them (8). Of the ſix Lay-Peer- 
doms, three were Dukedoms, viz. Burgundy, Normandy, 
Guienne ; and three Earldoms, namely, Flanders, T hou- 
louſe, and Champagne. Each of theſe {ix Peers had Vaſlals 
which held their Lands of him, in the ſame manner as 
he himſelf held his Peerdom of the Crown. For inſtance, 
the Duke of Normandy had for Vaſſal the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, by the Conceſiion of Charles the Simple, Who an- 
nexed this Right to the Grant made to Ke. Hence 
we may fee, how naked the Crown of France was, and 
how inconſiderable its Revenues, in compariſon of what 
they were afterwards, To the Time of Lewis VII, fir- 
named the Young, who reigned in France when our Henry 
mountca the Throne of England, the Kings of France 
had not yet united any of theſe great Fiefs to their 
Demeſns. It is eaſy therefore to perceive, that the new 
King of England, who held the two moſt conſiderable 
Peerdoms, beſides many other Provinces, was poſſeſſed of 
as much, or more Lands in the Kingdom, than the King 
of France himſelf, But, notwithſtanding the narrow Ex- 
tent oi the Demeſns of the Crown, the King of France 
was a very potent Prince, by the Aids he received from 
his Vaſlals; Aids that were furniſhed ſometimes out of 
duty, and ſometimes voluntarily, When the Kingdom 
was engaged in a War, with the Advice and Conſent of 
the States, each Vaſlal was obliged to find a certain Num- 
ber of Troops; and then it was, the Sovereign appeared 
at the head of a formidable Army. But when the King 
undertook a War of his own accord, or for his own pri- 
vate Intereſt, the Vaſlals were at liberty to ſupply or re- 
fuſe their Quota of Troops. Nay, they looked upon 
themſelves as privileged to take up Arms againſt him; 
in caſe of Oppreſſion, or even for a bare denial of Juſtice, 
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Such being the nature of the French Conſtitution, it is M.zerais 


no wonder, that in the Hiſtory of that Kingdom, we 
find their Kings marching one while with very incon- 
ſiderable Forces, and another while at the head of nume- 
rous Armies. Their main Strength conſiſted in the Aids 


(1) This Year William Pewverel was diſinherited for poiſoning Ranu/phb Earl of Cheſter : he turned Monk, to avoid the Puniſhment he juſtly deſerved. R. 


Dice, p. 531. Gervas. 1377. 


2) William Earl of Albemarle very unwillingly reſigned to him his Caſtle of Scarborough. Brompt. p. 1046. 
3 Thoſe of Glecefier, Warcefter, Bridgnorth, Wigmore, and Cleoberi, or Coleburgh. R. Diceto, p. 531. M. Weſt. p. 246. Gervas, p. 1378. M. Paris. 


(4) The Caſtle of Norwich, &c. Tyrrel, p. 299. 


(5) This Prince was born this Year, Feb. 28, in London. M. Paris. p. 94+ 


Gervaſe ſays, it was in March, p. 1377. 


6) His N was Nicholas Break-ſpear, ſaid to be the Son of a Bendman, belonging to the Abbey of St. Allan, where being refuſed to be made a Monk, 
22 "oa yy fan and improved fo 4 that the Pope made him Biſhop of Alva, and his Legate to Germany, and afterwards a Cardinal. M. 
W:/tm. ſays, he was deſcended of a noble Family, in the Territory of St. Albans, p. 246. He proved a ſtout and active Pope: Though he held the Chair 
but four Years, he put the City of Rome under an Interdi&, for inſulting one of his Cardinals, and excommunicated Milllam King of Sicily, Brompt p. 1047» 

(7) Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, with all that belonged to them. Howed. p. 


(3) 


495. 
They wat the Archb{ſhopricks of Rbeim, Laon, and Lomb res, and the Biſhopriclæs of Beauvois, Neyon, and Chalons, 


chey 


ſeſſions of Matilda their Mother, which included Nor- 
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f 1156. they received from their Vaſſals. But matters were other- mitted to him. As thi 
| wiſe, when ſome of theſe large Demeſns, granted in Fee, ſequences, it will not 3 ve Powe hep 1 
f came to be united to the Crown. Then by degrees they little. Conan the Gro s, Duke of Breta ne had. 12 N 
| found means to aboliſh the Diſtinction between a neceſſary, named Hoel, and a aughter called Bertha, — I 
; and an unneceſſary War. Without regarding the appro- Hude Earl of Pontievre her Relation b whom the h Fre 
ö bation of the States, they obliged their Vaſſals to furniſh Son called Conan, from his Mother's F ather, So 8 a 
b them with Aids at all times, confounding inceſſantly the ſpicions, well or ill- grounded, inducin Seu the G 5 
j private Views of the King, with the Intereſt of the Pub- to diſown and diſinherit his Son. Eudo, Husband of Bertha, 
fi lick. They even made uſe of ſome of their Vaſſals to got poſſeſſion of Bretagne, after the death of his Fath 5 
| oppreſs the reſt. This, added to the Opportunities that in-law, notwithſtanding Hocl's Efforts, who had on! ch 
f oftered of courſe, to unite ſeveral Provinces to the Crown City of Nantes from him. Bertha's death, four * 1 
; for want of Heirs, ſo encreaſed their Strength, that they aſter, was the occaſion of freſh Pretenfions. Colts hor 
: were able at length to keep Great Men in obedience; but Son, ſirnamed the Little, pretending Bretagne was his 
| it was by degrees, and after a long ſpace of time, that Mother's Inheritance, to which Eudz his Father had no 
j they arrived at this height of Power. manner of Right, aſſumed the Title of Duke of Bretaen- 
Henry The deſign to do Homage to the King of France was Euds on his ſide, reſolving to keep poſſeſſion of the Duke. 
( <5 3;; Not the ſole motive of Henry's croſſing the Sea. His chief dom, there aroſe between the Father and Son a War 
| Brethe aim * N _— 8 * Cee 3 r which laſted many Vears, and ended in the entire Deſeat 
| Geoftrey, upon the followin aim, effr antagenet Earl of of Eudo, who was obliged 
a — Anjou, Father of theſe two Prins fr, by his laſt of France. e 
0 Will, that Henry his eldeſt Son ſhould inherit the Poſ- Conan the Little was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Bretagne, 
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mandy, and her Right to England. To Geoffrey his ſecond 
Son, he left Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; and to a 
third Son named Milliam, gave only the Earldom of 
Mortagne. But, as it was unreaſonable the Empreſs his 
Wife ſhould be deprived of her Poſſeſſions during her Life, 
or Henry made to wait for her Death without any In- 
heritance; he added another Clauſe in his Will, namely, 
that Henry ſhould enjoy, till the Empreſs's Death, the 
three Earldoms aſſigned to Gerffrey, reſerving to this laſt 
the Cities of Lodun, Chinm, and Mirebel, till his elder 
Brother ſhould reſign him the paternal Eſtate, when in 
poſſeſſion of. Normandy. To ſecure the performance of 
this Will, the Earl cauſed his Barons ſolemnly to ſwear, 
never to ſuffer his Body to be buried, till his eldeſt Son 
had taken an Oath to execute his laſt Will. It was with 
great difficulty, Henry was perſuaded to take this Oath. 
He was of opinion, the Earl his Father egregiouſly wronged 
him, in depriving him of theſe three Earldoms, which, 
according to Cuſtom, ought to devolve to the eldeſt Son, 
However, rather than leave his Father's Body unburied, 
he ſwore to execute his Will. Some time after, his Mo- 
ther Matilda reſigning Normandy to him, Geoffrey thought 
he might juſtly take poſſeſſion of Anjzu : but, as was re- 
lated before, Henry drove him out of that Province. As 
ſoon as his Brother was on the Throne of England, Geo- 
frey renewed his Pretenſions, and, whilft the King was 
employed in his Iſland, once more took poſſeſſion of An- 
jou. The Anjevins eſpouſed his Cauſe, chuſing rather to 
have a private Earl, than be in dependance on the Crown 
of England. Beſides he was aſſiſted by the King of 
France, who was ever ready to leſſen Henry's Power, 
whom he looked upon as a very formidable Neighbour. 
When the Earl of Anjou made his Will, there was little 
appearance of his eldeſt Son's ever mounting the Throne 
of England; for Stephen's Affairs were in a proſperous 
Condition. For this reaſon he conſidered that Kingdom, 
only as a thing to which indeed his Son had a Right to 
aſpire, but from which he was very remote. It was not 
reaſonable therefore that Henry, whilſt he waited for the 
Empreſs's death, ſhould be deprived of his Father's In- 
heritance, and This was the ground of his Father's leaving 
him the three Earldoms during his Mother's Life. To 
conſider only the intent of this Will, it was manifeſt, 
that as ſoon as Henry was in poſleflion of Normandy and 
England, he ſhould have reſigned Anjou to Geoffrey, eſpe- 
cially as he had bound himſelf by Oath. But he affirmed, 


dom of Nantes, the Inhabitants whereof voluntarily ſub- 


but he undertook to reduce to his Obedience the City 
of Nantes, which, ſince the Death of Conan the Gre "A 
made a ſeparate State under the Dominion of Hel. 
When the Inhabitants of Nantes eſpouſed the Cauſe of 
Heel, they did it from a motive of Juſtice, being per- 
ſuaded, the Duke his Father had wronged him very much 
in diſinheriting him. Afterwards, they found themſelves 
ſo deceived in the good Opinion they had entertained of 
him, that they expelled him, believing him incapable of 
defending them againſt Conan, who was preparing to at- 
tack them. From that time, Hel is no more mentioned 
in Hiſtory. Mean while, the People of Nantes, not be- 
ing able to reſolve to ſubmit to Conan, call in Geoffrey, 
Brother of the King of England, and own him for So- 


vereign. Thus Geoffrey became Earl of Nantes immedi- Geoffrey 
ately after his Expulſion out of Anjou, but he did not long mo E 


enjoy his new Earldom. 
Alter Henry had reduced Anjou, he returned to Eng- 


of antes. 
Br ompt- 


H enry re 


land, Upon his arrival he made a very advantagious covers Nor. 
Treaty with Malcolm King of Scotland, who reſigned to thumber- 
him Carlifle, Newcaſtle, and Bamborough-Caftle, content= . Pa. 
ing himſelf with the Earldom of Huntington, which Prince Hoved 
Henry his Father had poſſeſs'd. This Reſtitution was Brompt. 


doubtleſs very juſt, ſince David, Grandfather of Mal- 
colm, cauſed them to be ſurrendered to him by Treaties, 
at a time when Stephen regarded his own Intereſt more 
than the publick Good. But in all appearance Henry's great 
Power contributed more than any thing elſe to the King of 
Scotland's Moderation (2). 


It is ſurprizing that the Ve, when Henry was grown 


R. Dicta 
Mat. West, 
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ſo formidable, ſhould cauſeleſly venture to attack him, War a 


and make Incurſions into his Frontiers. 
they committed ſo provoked the King that he reſolved to 


The Ravages , Welch. 
M. Paris. 
Brompt. 


be ſeverely revenged. To this end he drew together a Gervas, 
powerful Army, and marched into ales, where he put all K. Þ<> 


to fire and ſword. Upon his approach the elſb retired 
to their Mountains, where it was not poſſible to reach 
them, how much ſoever he endeavoured it. Nay, it hap- 
pened one day, that his Van-guard running into a narrow 
Defile, were intirely routed. The Terror this Accident 
ſtruck into the reſt of the Exgli Troops, was farther in- 
creaſed by the imprudent Conduct of Henry de Eſſex, He- 
reditary Standard-Bearer of England. Upon a Rumour 
which run through the Army that the King was flain, he 
threw down the Standard, and fled, crying out the King 
is dead. This Action, for which he was afterwards puniſh- 
ed (3), threw the Englih into ſo great Conſternation, 


ſhewed himſelf more ſuperſtitious in this point, or perhaps 


(1) Thomas Becket, (made Chancellor in 1155. See M. Paris, and Tyrrel, p. 301.) was of great Service to King Henry in this War. Gervas. p. 1378. 


(2) This Year was born Maud, the King's Daughter. R. Diceto p. 531. 


(3) He was ſhut up in the Monaſtery of Reading, and had his Eſtate confiſcated. Brompt. p. 1048. R. Diceto. p. 535» * Paris, p- 99. 

(4) He ordered a Fleet to be got ready, in order to invade them by Sea; whereupon they tubmitred to him, r ape? 

(5) Next Year he repaired Ruablan and Baſingwerk caſtles, and founded Bafinmwerk Monaftery, Brompt. ibid. M. Paris. * . paribus ſais FER 
(6) This Year alſo Malcolm, King of Scotland, came to King Henry at Cher, and did him H c mage, ——Satvts emmibus cignt , 


1 the Will was void, and his Father had not power to de- that, had not the King ſhewn himſelf to them to revive 

| prive the Firſt-born of the Patrimony received from his their Courage, he would have run the hazard of loſing 
q Anceſtors. His Oath therefore was the only thing that that day his whole Army. Notwithſtanding theſe Ad- 
| Brompt. BRAVE him any trouble. But he found means to free him- vantages, the Melſb thought themſelves very happy that 
1 ſelf from that Scruple, by the Pope's Diſpenſation, which the King, weary of fo troubleſome a War, was pleaſed to M. Paris 
Y he very eaſily obtain'd. As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſup- grant them a Peace (4). By the Treaty he reſerved to 
. ported by this Authority, he immediately reſolved upon a himſelf the Liberty of cutting through their Woods large 
. War with his Brother, the proſecution of which was the Roads, which might, whenever he had a mind, give him 
H chief motive of his leaving England. Aſter doing Homage entrance into their Country, He cauſed them alſo to 
1 to the King of France, he marched towards Poiftou, and ſurrender certain Caſtles (5), taken by them during the 
0 5 wi took from his Brother the Cities of Mirebel, Chinon, and Troubles of the late Reign (6). 
bl Geottrey of Lodun ; then entring Anjou, notwithſtanding Geeffrey's re- In the beginning of the next Year, Henry's F _ 1158. 
5 * ſiſtance, he became maſter of all the fortified Places, and was encreaſed by the Birth of a ſecond Son (7), who * [ 
5 M. 3 drove him out of the Country (1). was named Richard, A few days after he renewed the 4 "9 oY 
9 M. Weft. The diſpoſſeſſed Prince would have been in a wretched Ceremony of his Coronation in the Suburbs of Lincoln (82 Pe mov 
p 72 Condition, had not fortune thrown in his way the Earl- not daring to do it within the Walls of the City. He Hoved. 


a. » iD 


cc tY$QOd qi <4 ads 


Year they met at Carlijle, but parted n.t very good Friends. Hoved, p+ 491+ EY 
(7) In September, at Oxford, Brompt. p. 1047 M. Wh (8) At Wick ord, 
- 


more 
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condeſcending to the prejudices of the People than 


1155. his Predeceſlor Stephen. 

A year after, a third Son was botn to the King, who 
uy was called Geoffrey. This ſame year he was crowned a 
— third time at Moregſter, together with the Queen. Theſe 
GeoffreY* ſuperſluous Coronations, very frequent in thoſe days, 
1. Fase ſeem to be deſigned only to amuſe the People, and intimate 
l. Wen. to them, that the King really intended to keep the Oath 


The King gan which was taken on theſe occaſions. At this laſt ſolem- 
yer wt nity, the King and Queen coming to the Oblation, laid 
cm their Crowns on the Altar, and vowed never to wear them 


— From thenceforward the cuſtom of the Kings 


more. N 
. wearing their Crowns during the celebration of the great 
New Feſtivals, was by degrees diſuſed ; at leaſt we find but few 
— inſtances in the following Reigns. About this time Henry 


. Deco · ordered the Money to be new coined, the current Coin 
. Paris of the Kingdom being very much adulterated during the 
Reign of Stephen (1). 5 | 

17 D'ath Theſe peaceful employments not at all ſuiting the war- 
of Geoffrey like temper of this Monarch, the death of his Bro- 
4 ther Geoffrey, which happened ſoon after, gave him an op- 
portunity of entering upon action. As ſoon as this Prince 
was laid in his grave, the Duke of Bretagne ſeized the 

fart of City of Nantz, with the whole Earldom of that name (2). 
Range. But Henry claimed it as heir to his Brother, and to pro- 


4 ſecute his pretenſions, he paſſed into Normandy, with fo 
Dito. conſiderable Forces, that it plainly appeared he would not 


M. Pati be diſappointed. Whilſt he waited for the Seaſon's per- 
mitting him to enter upon his Expedition, he made a vi- 
ſit to the King of France, with delign to gain him to his 
ſide, or at leaſt prevail with him to ſtand neuter. He was 
very ſenſible, if Lewis interpoſed not in this affair, the 
Duke of Bretagne could not give him much trouble. 

nur lage of Amidſt the Civilities he received from Lewis, he ſo artfully 

Henry's di flattered him, that before they parted, a Marriage was 

% concluded between Henry's eldeſt Son, who was but five 


Margaret of = 

France, years of age, and Margaret the French King's Daughter, 

Dt an Infant of five or fix months old. Having thus ſe- 
ompton. * * 

Mp... Cured France, he went and headed his Army, with a re- 

Aryentre. 


ſolution to take the City by force, if Conan refuſed to give 
-2-© 15+ him peaceable poſſeflion. As Conan was by no means a 
match for the King of England, he was conſtrained to 
give way to his Power. But the conqueſt of Nantz was 
not the only benefit Henry reaped by this Expedition. Be- 
fore he quitted Bretagne, he made a Treaty with Conan, 
whereby the Duke obliged himſelf to give his Daughter 
Conſtance in marriage to Geoffrey, Henry's Son, who was 
yet in his Cradle. By this marriage, celebrated five years 
after, notwithſtanding the Bridegroom's Youth, Geoffrey 
gry Duke of Bretagne upon the death of his Father- 
in-law. 
Henry's De- The large Dominions Henry poſſeſſed, and the Earldom 
A, of Nantz which he had lately acquired, with hopes of ad- 
M. Weſt. ding one day to it all Bretagne, were not ſufficient to 
content him, His Ambition till increaſing as he made 
new Conqueſts, he undertook to revive' his Queen's title 
to the Earldom of Tholouſe, which was of a very great 
extent, His late Alliance with Lewis the Young, made 
him hope that Monarch would give him as little diſturb- 
ance in Languedoc as in Bretagne, and leave him at liberty 
to extend his Frontiers on that fide. But he was miſtaken 
in his conjectures. I ſhall firſt clear Queen Eleanor's 
Title to Tholeuſe, and then ſee what was the iſſue of that 
Expedition, 
4, William IV, Earl of Thelouſe, cotemporary with the 
Thel. Congueror, had but one Daughter called Philippa, married 
Ca. Hit, to William VIII, Earl of Poitiers, Eleaner's Grandfather, 


OO By this marriage the Earldom of 7 holouſe was to fall one 


r, » 
L b Rueen's 


Pol. Virg. day to the Houſe of Poitiers, which was alſo in poſſeſ- 
Chr. Nor hon of Guienne. But William, Father of Philippa, ima- 
tompt. 


gined he could ſecure it in his own Family, by ſelling it to 
Raymond of St. Giles his younger Brother. This Sale, 
real or pretended, would have been but a weak means to 
deprive the Counteſs of Poitiers of her Father's Inheri- 
tance, if certain Accidents had not favoured Raymond, 
who continued in poſſeſſion of the Earldom of Tholouſe, 
after his Brother's death. The deſign of the Earl of 
Piiftiers, Husband to Philippa, of mortgaging his De- 
meſns to William Rufus, in order to equip hamfalf for his 
Voyage to the Holy-Land, being fruſtrated by the death of 
William, he applied himſelf elſewhere; and at length 
raiſed the Money by mortgaging his Revenues for ſeveral 
years. His Expences on this occaſion, and his misfor- 
tune in loſing all his Equipage, conſtrained him to return 
home, where however he could expect no Supplies, by 
reaſon his Revenues were all mortgaged. Raymond of St. 
Giles embracing this juncture, offered him a conſiderable 


85 See note on the Coin, at the end of this Reign, &c. 


) Whereupon Henry deprived him of the Earldom of Richmond, of which he was poſſeſſed in ne B 


(3) He was accom 
For the Charge of this War, 
Glecgfler. . Gervas. p. 1381. 


No. 12. Vor. I. 
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panied, beſides, with one of the Kings of Wale, and all the Earls and Barons o 


he raiſed a Scutage, which amounted to one hundred and eighty thouſand Pounds. At this Siege died 


L1! 
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Sum, to renounce his Right to the Earldom of Thelouſe. 11 594 
As matters then ſtood with the Earl of Poitiers, he rea- 
dily liſtened to this propoſal, and made an Agreement 
with Raymond. By this Agreement, Raymond kept pol- 
ſeſſion of the Earldom, which his Poſterity enjoyed aſter 
him, without any diſturbance from the Earl of Poitiers, 
or his Son William IX. After the death of this laſt, 
Lewis the Young, who married Eleanor his only Daughter 
and Heir, revived the pretenſions of the Houſe of Poitiers 
to the Earldom of Thelouſe. He maintained that the Sale 
made by Earl William to Raymond was a feigned thing. 
And ſecondly, that Raymond impoſed upon the eaſy 
nature of the Earl of Poictiers, and purchaſed his Right 
at too cheap a rate. Laſtly, That he had not even paid 
the whole of the covenanted Sum. From hence he in- 
ferred, that the bargain was void, and conſequently Elea- 
nor ought to poſſeſs whatever Philippa her Grandmother 
was entitled to, repaying to the Earl of Tholonſe what the 
Earl of Poitiers had received. Raymond V, whg. was 
then Earl of Tholonſe, was extremely r the 
account of theſe pretenſions. In vain did he plead Pre- 
ſcription which is ſometimes of ſetvice in private Affairs. 
That was too weak a fence againſt a Prince, who was 
able to break through it by force of Arms. However, 
after a long Negotiation the Affair was ended, by a mar- 
riage between Earl Raymond and Conflance, Siſter of 
Lewis, and Widow of Eu/tace, Son of King Stephen. 
On account of this marriage Lew:s dropped his pretenſions, 
and as long as he lived with Eleanor, the Earl of T hzlouy: 
remained unmoleſted. 

Eleanor's ſecond marriage created Raymond freſh diſturb- 
ances. Henry, who was poſſeſſed of the ſame Rights the 
King of France had relinquiſhed, laid claim to the Earl- 
dom of Thelouſe for the ſame reaſons Letois had before 
urged, Raymond again pleaded the Sale made to his Grand- 
father; the Reſignation of the Houſe of Po;&ters ; beſides a 
long Poſſeſſion, which exceeded the time allowed by the 
Laws for a preſcription. Upon theſe grounds he re- Catel. 
ſolved to keep poſſeſſion of the Earldom. This was the Vis 
ſtate of the caſe, which was to be decided by Arms. To 
execute his project the more eaſily, Henry made an Alli- 
ance with Raymond Earl of Arragon and Barcelona, and 
ingaged the King of Scotland to lend him a powerful 
Aid (3). As ſoon as his Army was ready, he marched 
towards Languedoc, took Cahors in his way, and went and 
ſat down before T holouſe. 

Lewis the Younger, who could not behold Henry's Great- 1160. 
neſs without jealouſy, had uſed ſuch expedition, that he 116r. 
had thrown himſelf into T holouſe a few days before. The 1162, 
large extent of that City, and the French King's Succours, Henry %- 
rendered the Siege ſo difficult, that Henry did not think 4%. . 
himſelf able to accompliſh his Undertaking. Wherefore, Gervas. 
he raiſed the Siege, and returned into his own Dominions. 4 
Mezerai ſays, he might eaſily have taken the City, if he ed. 
had not made a conſcience of beſieging his Sovereign. R. Diceto. 
But one can hardly believe this to be the real motive of 
his retreat, ſince on other occaſions he did not ſeem to 
have ſo great a regard for the King of France. Be this Fitz. Step, 
as it will, he marched back to Normandy, leaving the cu- 
ſtody of Cahors to Thomas Becket his Chancellor. In his 
return, he went into le Beauviiſis, where he committed 
great Ravages, in revenge of the King of France's break- 
ing his meaſures. At the ſame time, Simon, Earl of 
Montfort, delivered to him his Caſtles in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, by means of which the communication with 
Orleans was entirely cut off. The advantage theſe Caſ- pz b. 
tles gave him, forced Lewis to ſend Propoſals for a ceſſa- r Henry 
tion of Arms, which was agreed upon for a year. Du- pet 
ring the Truce, the two Monarchs concluded a Peace, Houvcd. 
which confirmed the Treaty made at Paris, without any 
mention of Tholouſe. So that Henry preſerved, during his 
life, his pretenſions to that Peerdom, and by his death 
left them to his Succeſſor, who thought fit to reſign 
them. 

William Earl of Blois, Son of King Stephen, died in his Dtceto. 
return from the Tholouſe Expedition, where he had attend- Hoved- 
ed the King. 

Pope Adrian dying in 1159, the election of a new Pope Death of 
occaſioned a Schiſm, which long divided Chriſtendom. 2 
The majority of the Cardinals elected Roland a Native of % 
Siena, who took the name of Alexander III. 
choſe Cardinal Octavian, who ſtiled himſelf Victor V. Al- Browpt. 
moſt all the Chriſtian Princes owned Alexander for Pope, Serve. 
But the Germans eſpouſed the cauſe of Victor, who find- 
ing himſelf ſupported by the Emperor Barbaraſſa, drove 
his Rival out of Rome, and forced him to ſeek for ſhelter 


in France. 


p. 1049. : 
* Arbe, Anjou, Caſcq ne, &c- 
ied Hamo, Son of the Earl of 
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1162. The laſt Peace between the Kings of France aud Eng- 
land was only, as hath been ſaid, a confirmation of the 
Treaty of Paris; wherein a marriage between Henry's 
eldeſt Son and Margaret, Daughter of Lewis, was agreed 
Chr: Nee. upon. The Princeſs was to have for her Dower the City 
* of Gi/ors, and part of the Vexin, which, for that purpoſe, 
were to remain in the cuſtody of the Knights Tem- 
B:ompt. plars (1), till the marriage was ſolemnized. Purſuant to 


this I'reaty, Chancellor Becket was ſent to Paris, with a 
magnificent retinue, to demand the young Princeſs, who 

| was to be educated in England till ſhe became marriageable, 
W „ Shortly after her arrival at London (2), Henry ordered the 
„ Nuptials to be celebrated, though the Bridegroom was but 


4ritle. . : 

Heoved, ſeven, and the Bride but three years old. Upon which 

_ _ the Knights Lemplars, thinking he had ſufficiently per- 
. [4 . 


formed his Promiſe, put him in poſſeſſion of Gers. This 
precipitation occaſioned the renewal of the War between 
Au le. the two Kings. Lewis complained that the King of Eng- 
bret liv. s land had bribed the Grand Maſter of the Temple. Henry 


on, 3 maintained, that, having perſormed his part of the Treaty, 

he had not injured the King of France in taking poſſeſſion 
Treaty of of Giſors, This war, which laſted but a very little while, 
ai. Was ended by the mediation of Alexander III, lately ar- 
KI. Wen. Tived in France. His Legates, who were ſent before, pre- 


% paring the way for an Accommodation, the two Kings 


i,, went together to receive the Pope at Torcy upon the Loire. 
ph ings, When they came near him, they both alighted, and, each 


taking hold of a rein of his Bridle, conducted him to 
the Lodgings prepared for him. 

U-certainy All theſe events, namely, the Conqueſt of Nantz, the 
of the Hates Siege of T houlouſe, the marriage of Prince Henry, and the 


ra wet war with France, paſſed between the Years 1159 and 
1163. I have ſuſpended my judgment upon the particular 
Dates of each, by reaſon of the diverſity among Hiſto- 
Echard. Tians on that head. Upon this account perhaps it is, that 


a famous Modern has compriſed all theſe particulars with- 

in the compaſs of eight or nine Lines, 

1163. Aſter ſettling the Affairs which detained him in France 
The #-.ri// - four years, Henry returned into England in 1163. His 
in; C-:41preſent condition gave him room to hope nothing could 


Henry, difturb his Happineſs. He had juſt made a Peace with 
France, which probably would be laſting. The /Yehþ re- 
Hoved. mained quiet in their own Country. The King of Scor- 


land had given a ſenſible proof of his deſire to live in 

Peace, by reſtoring all the Places that might have occa- 

ſioned a War. On the other hand, England was in a pro- 

found tranquillity, the Normans and Engliſb being equally 

dilurbed ty ſatisfied with their Sovereign. In this ſo quiet a ſituation, 
Henry thought he might congratulate himſelf upon his 
happineſs, when on a ſudden the pride and obſtinacy of 
one of his Subjects raiſed a ſtorm, the allaying of which 
coſt him a thouſand vexations, with the loſs of his Ho- 
nour: I mean Thomas Becket, He was ſon of a Citizen 
of London (3) by a Syrian Woman (4), and ſpent his 
youth in the fludy of the Law, He grew ſo famous at 
the Bar, that he was taken from thence, and made Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (5). In the beginning of this reign 
he had certain Aﬀairs to manage at Court, which gave 
him opportunity of making himſelf known to the King, 
and gaining his eſteem and good-will. Henry conceiv- 
ing a gieat opinion of his merit, quickly gave him a ſen- 
ſible mark of his Eſteem, by conferring on him the dig- 
;. nity of High-Chancellor (6). In the diſcharge of this 


Becket. 


An acccunt 
ef bim. 
Brempt. 
M. Paris» 


Made Hig , 

Chancell,y, eminent Office, Becket behaved to all the World with fo 

£ vas much pride and haughtineſs, as rendered him extremely 
zompt. 


troubleſome to his Equals, and inſupportable to his Infe- 
riors. Above all things, he was a lover of Pageantry 
and Show (7). He is ſaid in the War of Tholanſe, where he 


4 = erh. attended the King, to maintain at his own expence ſeven 
| hundred Knights, and twelve hundred Foot. But if he 
was haughty to all others, he was not ſo with regard to 

the King. Upon all occaſions he ſhewed himſelf ſo en- 

tirely devoted to his Will, that the King conſidered him 

as one always ready to ſacrifice every thing to his ſervice. 

eres Whilſt he was thus prepoſſeſſed in his favour, he received 
M. Paris. the news, in Normandy, of the death of Theobald Arch- 
»!. Weſt. biſhop of Canterbury. This appearing to him a favourable 
juncture to execute certain premeditated deſigns, he re- 

ſolved to procure the Archbiſhoprick for Becket, as a Per- 

..4.4.z. fon who might be very ſerviceable to him. How little 
each. Inclination ſoever the Monks of St. Augu/tin's had for 


(1) The Order of the Knights Templars, inſtituted by Celaſius in 1119, 


by King Baldzvin. They were but nine at firſt, and their Buſineſs was to — in 8 Armour, 
incr-a:cd ſo at length that they had great Eſtates in all Parts of Chriſtendem; and growing too 9 
Council of Henna 1412, The Maſter of the Temple here in England, was ſummened to Parliament; from whom the Miniſter of the Temp, 


Name. 


(2) Brompton ſays, that it was not till ſome Years after,. Aliquot anni elapſis, p. 1050, 
He lived where St. Thomas's Hoſpital ſtands, Brompt. p. 1052, 10 


(3) Gilbert Becket. 


(4) er Name was Matildis, ſaid to be Daughter of a Saracen, who had taken G. 
Pilgrimage to the Holy-Land. Brompt. p. 1052. Oc. 
(5) The firſt Preterment he had was the Living of Bradfeld, to which he was preſented by the Abbey of St. Albans. M. Mm. p. 247+ 
(6) Upon the Recommendation ot Theobald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Gervas. p. 1377. Brompt. p. 1057» 
) He had Silver Bits in his Horſes Bridles, and exceeded any Eail in his Expences. Brempt. p. 1058. 
(8) After the See had been vacant one Year, one Month, and tourteen Days. 
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' Zeal for Religion and the Service of God, than by main- 


had the Name from dwelling in a part of the Temple at Jeruſalem, aſſigned them 


Vol. I. 


Becket, whom they thought too much a Courtier, the 116 

King's Recommendation was ſo urgent in his behalf, that . 
he was elected and conſecrated a little before that Prince's 
return (8). As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf fixed in that high Send: th, 
ſtation, he ſent the Great Seal to his Benefactor, who Gra: Seat 


. Ta . 
his s y of Liv. 


rip he wore a Monk's Habit with Sackcloth next zz 
in, and kept only a few Domeſtick Servants cloath- i. 


and begin it the moment he returned to England. This 
was the cauſe of his ſo earneſtly recommending Becket to 
be Archbiſhop of Canterbury, becauſe he expected a greater 
Compliance from him than any other. The buſineſs in 
hand was the reforming ſeveral Abuſes very detrimental 
to the State, but advantagious to the Clergy, and conſe- 
quently very difficult to be remedied, unleſs the Biſhops 
themſelves lent their aſſiſtance. There was need there- 
fore of great Addreſs, and of acting in concert with the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in ſo nice an affair. To that 
end, it was neceſſary to fill the See with a Perſon on 
whom he could depend, and none ſeemed fo proper 
as Becket, whom he had loaded with Favours. The 
Archbiſhop's returning the Great Seal, made the King 
imagine he was miſtaken in his conjectures, Perhaps his 
vexation at this Proceeding cauſed him not to humour 
the pride of this Prelate, to whom he could not forbear, 
at his arrival in England, to ſhow ſome Coldneſs. In 
all likelihood, Becket had been acquainted with the King's 
Deſigns whilſt Chancellor, and was then diſpoſed to ap- 
prove them ; but, after his promotion to the Archbiſhop- 
rick, had taken a contrary reſolution, Notwithſtanding Becket »- 
his Obligations to the King, he was determined to croſs/ e e - 
him in the execution of his Projects. He flattered him- N 
ſelf with gaining immortal glory in a vigorous defence _ 
of the Cauſe of the Clergy, which was affectedly called 
the Cauſe of God. | 
One of the greateſt Grievances to be redreſſed, was the 4, Au, 
remiſsneſs in puniſhing Prieſts convicted of any Crime, the King 
The Clergy having by degrees acquired an abſolute Power #4 * 
over all that belonged to their Body, when a Clergy man Brompt. 
was accuſed, the matter was tried in the Eccleſiaſtical Hoved. 
Court, ſrom whence lay no appeal; but the Trials were 
ſormed with ſuch indulgence to thoſe the Court could not 
but condemn, that the moſt enormous Crimes were puniſh'd 
only with Degradation, and others with a ſhort Suſpen- 
ſion, or eaſy Confinement. The Laity could not, with- 
out extreme concern, ſee themſelves ſubject to the utmoſt 
rigour of the Laws for Offences, which rendered Cler- 
gymen liable only to ſome very ſlight Corrections, and 
loudly complained of it. On the other hand, the Clergy, Bromyt. 
ſure of impunity, daily committed upon the Laity Out- 
rages which they durſt not repel, for fear of incurring a Pu- 
niſhment, "This Abuſe, which was already carried too far, 
increaſed every day. It was proved in the preſence of the 
King, that ſince his acceſſion to the Crown, above a hun- 
dred Murders were committed in the Kingdom by the Ec- 
cleſiaſticks, of whom not one was puniſh'd ſo much as with 
Degradation, which was the uſual penalty enjoined in the 
like caſes, by the Canons. What was ſtill more aſtoniſh- 
ing, the Biſhops gloried in this their indulgence: I 
were of opinion they could not give ſurer marks of their 


to the utmoſt of their power, theſe pretended Im- 
and conſequently all the Abuſes 


taining, 
munities of the Clergy, 
that ſprung from thence, 


Chriſtian Strangers and Pilgrims through the Hcly- Land. They 
potent they were ſuppreſſed by Clement V, 1 a _ > — 


2 Sheriff of London, Becket's Father, Priſoner, when he went in 
b 491 


Things 
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hings ſtanding thus, it happened, a little after the 
2 King! —— . a Clergyman of the Dioceſe of Sa- 
Occaſion f rum (1) committed a murder. The matter being 
brought to the Archbiſhop's Court, it was decreed, the 
Xing and Murtherer, as a puniſhment for his Crime, ſhould be de- 
Becket: rived of his Benefice, and confined to a Monaſtery (2). 
. he King being informed of this ſentence, very warml 
expoſtulated with the Archbiſhop (3), for puniſhing f 
flightly a Crime which was Death by the Laws of the 
Land. Becket received this expoſtulation as if it had been 
entirely groundleſs, and boldly aſſerted the immunities of 
the Church, and Privileges of the Clergy. He affirmed, 
an Eccleſiaſtick ought not to be put to death for any 
T4 Kin Crime whatever. Henry replied, that being appointed by 
au have God to adminiſter Juſtice to all his Subjects, without dif- 
artery tinction, he did not underſtand why theſe intended Im- 
— cart. munities ſhould ſcreen Malefactors of what Order ſoever, 
1/ct9- from the puniſhments they deſerved : That it was impro- 
Fus. pable God ſhould take pleaſure in authorizing Offences in 
his Miniſters, who rather ought to be puniſhed more ſe- 
verely than Laymen. Then, he declared, that ſince the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court was ſo favourable to Clergymen, his in- 
tent was, that heinous Offences, ſuch as Murder, Rob- 
deln bery, and the like, ſhould be tried in his Courts. Becket 
7: it. made anſwer, he would never allow that the Clergy ſhould 
be tried any where but in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, where 
care ſhould be taken to puniſh them according to the Ca- 
Hud. nons. That if they were condemned to be degraded, and 
afterwards committed other Crimes, the King's Judges 
might puniſh them as they thought fit; but it was unjuſt 
ue, to puniſh them twice for the ſame Offence. This Diſpute 
Reſon f being carried on with great warmth, the King and the 
w_ ah Archbiſhop parted extremely diſſatisfied with one another. 
f Nay, Becket had ſo little regard for the King, that, with- 
out conſidering the Paſſion he had put him into, he took 
this occaſion to upbraid him for unjuſtly depriving him of 
Gerraſe. the cuſtody of the Caſtle of Rochefter, and thereby noto- 
riouſly violating the Privileges of the See of Canterbu- 
ry (4). To theſe occaſions of Complaint, which he then 
gave the King, he quickly added two others. He ſummo- 
ned the Earl of Clare to do him Homage for the Caſtle of 
Tunbridge, which he pretended was a Fief of the Arch- 
biſhoprick, without vouchſafing to acquaint the King with 
his pretenſions. The Earl anſwered, he held his Caſtle 
of the King by Knight's Service, which had no relation 
to the Archbiſhoprick (5). If we may judge by Becket's 
temper, his Claim to the Caſtle muſt have been ve 
doubtful, ſince he let the affair drop without puſhing it 
R. Diceto· any farther, This attempt failing, he took occaſion to 
extend his Juriſdiction, by collating one Lawrence a Prieſt 
to the Rectory of Arnesford, without regarding the Patron's 
right of Preſentation, But the Patron, who was a Ba- 
ron of the Realm, being unwilling to loſe his right, hin- 
dered Lawrence from taking poſſeſſion of the Benefice. 
The Archbiſhop looking upon this as an heinous offence, 
excommunicated the Patron, who applied to the King. 
As matters then ftood with Henry, he was extremely pro- 
voked at the little regard ſhown him by the Archbiſhop. 
For, ſince William the Conqueror, it had been the Prero- 
gative Royal, that no Tenant in Capite ſhould be excom- 
municated without the King's knowledge. But this was 
the very thing Becket deſigned to diſpute. And perhaps he 
had made this Step purely to have occaſion to move the 
Queſtion, 
Henry ſes Henry was extremely mortified to find himſelf fo far 
Tok the from the execution of his Project. He was incenſed to 
Pres of the the laſt degree againſt Becket, who ſeemed to make it 
C roith- his buſineſs to croſs him upon all occaſions, and diſ- 
* % pute even his very Prerogatives. And therefore he reſol- 
ved to take new meaſures to accompliſh his deſign. 
He was ſenſible, it would be in vain to expect any com- 
pliance from the Clergy, as long as the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ſo plainly oppoſed him. However, not to be 
too wel he was willing firſt to try gentle methods. He 
Cauſed the Archbiſhop to be put in mind of the many Fa- 


(1) Philip de Broc, Canon of Bedford: M. Paris. p. 102. 
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yours received from his Sovereign, and the miſchiefs his 1163, 
Obſtinacy was probably going to bring on the Church 

and Kingdom. But theſe Remonſtrances proving inef- 

fectual, he found himſelf obliged to contrive means to 
execute, in ſpite of the Archbiſhop, what he had reſol- 

ved to accompliſh with his help. So far was Becket's 
Oppoſition from cauſing him to alter his mind, that it 

made him the more eager to reduce the Power of the 

Clergy within its juſt bounds. To that purpoſe, he aſſem- , 232 
bled the principal Lords of the Kingdom, as well Spiritual ,,.;,.. * 
as Temporal, to conſider of methods to redreſs the Grie- plain: of 
vances introduced into the State. When they were met, Becke. 
he complained of the proceedings of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and endeavoured to make them ſenſible, that 

if care was not taken to curb that haughty and enter- 

priſing Prelate, he would at length uſurp all the Preroga- 

tives of the Crown, under vain pretences of Religion, 

He added, that the Steps already taken by the Archbiſhop, 

were plain indications of his Deſigns, which could not be 

too ſpeedily prevented. The majority of the Temporal 

Lords, among whom were few but what were offended at 

Becket's haughtineſs, rejoiced at this Occaſion to humble 

him. Beſides, they defired nothing more, than to have 

it in their power to clip the wings of the Clergy, who 

miſſed no opportunity to ſoar above the reſt of the Na- 

tion. The King perceiving them thus diſpoſed, moved a Re- 7 7/5 
gulation, which he aſſured them was abſolutely neceſſary for 7 
the preſervation of good Order and T ranquillity in the 1 « Low, 
Kingdom. This Regulation conſiſted of five Articles, 22 
called by the King the Cuſtoms of Henry I. his Grandſaͤ- 
ther (6), becauſe they were obſerved in the Reign of that 

Prince. The I. was, that none ſhould appeal to Rome 
without the King's leave. II. That no Archbiſhop or 

Biſhop ſhould go to Rome, upon the Pope's ſummons, 
without the King's licenſe, III. That no Tenant in 

chief, or any other of the King's Officers, ſhould be excom- 
municated, or his Lands put under an interdict, without the 

King's Conſent. IV. That all Clergymen charged with 

capital Crimes ſhould be tried in the King's Courts. 

V. That the Laity, whether the King or others, ſhould 

hold Pleas of Churches and Tithes and the like (7). Theſe 75: g. 
Articles were approved of without any difficulty by the © 
Temporal Lords; but the Biſhops and Abbots refuſed to nv: ien 
ſubſcribe them, unleſs this Clauſe, which rendered them of y no effett. 
no effect, was added, Saving the Rights and Privileges of be 
the Clergy and Church (8). The King provoked at their bem. 
refuſal, ſuddenly quitted the Aſſembly, and went to 
Waodſftack, after having however given the chief among 

the Clergy to underſtand, he would take effectual mea- 

ſures to ſet bounds to their Pride (g). The Prelates were 7%y fm. 
ſo terrified at this Threat, that before they broke up, they n 
reſolved to ſend Deputies to the King to beg his Pardon, 
and aſſure him they were ready to comply with his will. 

Becket long oppoſed this reſolution, but at laſt preſſed by 

his Brethren, yielded to their Importunity, and conſented 

the Articles ſhould be admitted without the Saving Clauſe. 

All his Party following his example, a Deputation was 

made (10), with which the King ſeemed highly ſatisfied, 

and the more, becauſe it was done with unanimous con- 

ſent, Nevertheleſs, fearing Becket might fly from what he »,,.,,,, 
had done, on pretence this Convention was not ſufficiently Fitz. Step. 
authorized to enact Laws of this kind, he reſolved to have 3 
them ratified by an Aſſembly-General, or Parliament. , c1arcn- 
To this end he called a Parliament at Clarendon (11), and din. 
propounded the ſame Articles that were ſubſcribed by the 9 Bae, 
former Aſſembly. All the Lay-Lords ratifying them, the 11,,.q 
Prelates durſt not openly oppoſe it. But when they came M- Welt, 
to ſign, Becket and his Party ſcrupled it (12); and it was 

not without great difficulty that he was prevailed upon to 
comply (1 3) at the inſtances of the other Biſhops (14). 

How unwillingly ſoever the Archbiſhop ſubſcribed the 77. Vi. 
Articles (15), the King was highly pleaſed with it. He A 
did not queſtion in the leaſt but the Pope would conſent |7 ©. 
to Laws deemed neceſſary by the Biſhops themſelves. In 
this belief, he reſolved to have them confirmed by a Bull, 


(2) He was baniſhed, ſays M. Paris. ibid. 


Who was convened at Weſtminſter for that purpoſe, with the reſt of the Biſhops: Gerwas. p. 1384 
(4) He alſo demanded Saltwoed — Herbe, as — to his See 3 and the Lands of William de Raſi. Cervas p. 1384. 


( 0 That laſt Words are erroneouſly added by Rapin. For moſt certainly the er —4 many Knight's-Fees, and conſequently they were held by 
Knight's Service. The Earl on! alledged he held the Caſtle of the King, and not of the Arc . ; 
(6) M. Paris calls them a — of ſome Part of the Cuſtoms and Liberties of King Henry's Predeceſſors z namely, of his Grandfather Herry I. and 


others. M. Paris, p. 100. 
(7) Theſe Articles 


in faying they were the ſame with the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. 


are obſcurely tranſlated by Rapin out of Echard, and therefore are not rendered here literally. Both Echard and Rapin are miſtaken, 


(8) Salvo ordine ſuo, & bon fide. Gerwas. p. 1385. Salvo in omnibus ordine ſuo, & honore Dei, & Sanctæ Eccleſize- Hoved. p. 492+ 


(9) Pope Alexander, and the College of Cardinals, ſent a Legate, to order 


without any exception. Howveden, p. 493+ 
(10) Becket himſelf waited upon the King at * 
12) He ſwore he would never fign, nor put his 


k. Hoveden. ibid. 


to them. He had before 


Becket to make Peace with the King, and to promiſe him to obſerve his Laws 


(11) January 25 R. Diceto. p. 536. 
them. Hoved. p. 793. 


(13) The Perſons that prevailed upon him, were: l Saliabury and Norwich z Robert Earl of Leicgler; Reginald Earl of Cornwal ; and two 


Templars, Richard de Haſtings, and Tes de St. Omer, 
(14) The Laws made in this 


Aſſembly are called the Confirurions of Clarendon, and are well worth peruſing, 


becauſe they contain the chief Prerogatives 


2 na . : , nf - i b the Pope. The 
and Privileges that claimed ell by the King as the s They are divided into fixteen Articles, of which ten were voided by b 
Reader 15 thee bs — Chronicle, Lov 2 Matthew Paris, from whence they are tranſlated into Engliſh by Tyrrel, Vol. II. B. 5. and in Collier 


Eccl. Hiſt. p. 381. 


(15) He did not ſubſcribe them, but only promiſed to de it j or at moſt aſſentod to them · Set Corvas, p- 1386, 1388. Hored. p. 493, Ce. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


in order to take from the Prelates all pretence of recant- 
ing ; but upon ſeeing the Articles, the Pope not only re- 
fuſed to give them the ſanction of his Authority, but even 
condemned them as very prejudicial to the Church, and 
deſtructive of her Privileges. Shortly after, Becket openly 
declared, he repented of ſigning the Conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon, and thought himſelf guilty of ſo enormous a Crime, 
that he could hope for Pardon only from the Pope's mer- 
cy. Accordingly he ſuſpended himſelf (1), as unworthy 
to perform the Archiepiſcopal Functions, till the Pope (2) 
ſhould be pleaſed to abſolve him. The Pope's Abſolution 
being readily obtained, he reſumed his Functions, upon 
the Pope's Aſſurances he ſhould be ſupported. Mean 
while, Alexander, who was {till in France, willing to make 
Henry believe he intended to keep fair with him, ſent the 
Archbiſhop of Roan with propoſals of Accommodation; 
but as he had nothing poſitive to offer, and the King 
would not hearken to any propoſals, unleſs the Pope would 
confirm the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, there was no pol- 
ſibility of an Agreement. 

When the King found the Archbiſhop, proud of the 
Pope's protection, daily grew more obſtinate, he ſought 
means to humble him. To this end, he involved him in 
Troubles, which indeed gave him great vexation, but 
were incapable of cauſing him to deſiſt from his preten- 
ſions (3). Among ſeveral Actions that were entered a- 
gainſt him, there were two of moment. The firſt re- 
lated to a certain Manor which he was poſleſled of, and 
which [John the King's Marſhal] pretended was unjuſtly 
detained from him. The Archbiſhop ſtanding a tryal, 
was caſt and condemned in a Fine of five hundred Pounds. 
This Sentence convinced him, that a reſolution was taken 
to plague him all manner of ways, and that he ſhould 
loſe all the Suits commenced againſt him. In this belief 
he reſolved not to plead, chuſing rather to be condemned 
ſor Non-appearance, than by a peremptory Decree. The 
King ſeemed hitherto not to intend to make him feel the 
whole weight of his reſentment ; but ſoon after it ap- 
peared his deſign was to cruſh him. To this purpoſe 
he ordered him to be accuſed (4) of two capital crimes : 
The firſt was, for converting to his own uſe the Revenues 
of the Archbiſhoprick of York, of which he had the cu- 
ſtody whilſt he was Chancellor (5). In the ſecond, he 
was charged with imbezzeling thirty thouſand Pounds 
Sterling of the King's money. Inſtead of clearing him- 
ſelf from theſe Accuſations, he anſwered, That when he 
was made Archbiſhop, Prince Henry, the King's Son, and 
the Juſticiary (6) had acquitted him of all accounts. Ad- 
ding, that ſuppoſing he had not been acquitted, he was 
not bound to anſwer before Laymen, ſince he was inveſt- 
ed with the firſt Eccleſiaſtical Dignity in the Kingdom. 
The former part of his Anſwer was certainly to his dif- 
advantage, ſince the Prince, from whom he had his Ac- 
quittance, was but ſeven or eight Years old, though he 
had the Title of Guardian of the Realm, in the abſence of 
the King his Father. Beſides, one would think, a Perſon 
of his character ſhould have been always ready to render 
an account of his Adminiſtration, with regard both to the 
Profits of the vacant Benefices, and the King's Treaſure ; 
though from an Exceſs of Complaiſance thoſe that go- 
verned had diſpenſed with it. As for the latter part of 
his Anſwer, he himſelf had cut off that plea, by ſigning 
the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. But to this he replied, 
T hat the Pope having condemned theſe Conſtitutions, his 
Sentence was of more force than all the Laws of the 
Land. How proper ſoever this reply might be to gain 
the Pope's Favour, it could be of no uſe to him in the 
King's Court, where Judgment was to be given purſuant 
to the ſame Conſtitutions paſſed into a Law. He was 
therefore deemed not only as contumacious, but moreover 
as a Rebel againſt the authority of the Laws. All poſſible 
endeavours were uſed, to perſuade him to own the Juriſ- 
diction of the Court, but there was no obtaining that of 
him, He even refuſed to wait on the King (7), who ſent 
for him (8) to try, whether, by diſcourſing with him in 
Perſon, he could bring him to ſome Temper (9). 


Vol. I. 
This Refuſal furniſhed the King with a freſh pretence 116; 


to accuſe him; firſt, for flying from Juſtice on friv He is ; 
Excuſes ; ſecondly, for 222 - the King. — ed with ts, 
theſe Charges, to which he would not plead, all his move- C 
able Goods were confiſcated. How ſevere ſoever this are On 
Sentence might be, the King was not ſatisfied. As he“ 
obſerved the accuſation was ſo formed as not to reach * 
Becket's Perſon, he ordered him to be accuſed of Perjury 2 Tre; 
and Treaſon, for violating the oath taken to his Soye.. .. 
reign, and refuſing to pay the obedience due to him. 
The Archbiſhop was then thoroughly ſatisfied, the King 
was bent upon his ruin: But this belief, inſtead of in- 
ducing him to ſubmit, ſerved only to confirm him in his 
obſtinacy. Perhaps his proud and wilful Spirit would not 
ſuffer him to bend; or rather, he was reſolved to render 
himſelf famous, by a Firmneſs, which, in his opinion, 
ought to rank him among the moſt renowned Confeſſots 
in the Church. When it was found, there was no poſſi- De c 
bility of conquering him, the Court declared him guilty ire bin 
of Perjury ; and the Biſhops in particular ſent him word, .“ 
they conſidered him not as their Primate, neither would © 
they hold communion with him any longer. All this 
not moving him in the leait, he looked upon the Sentence 
paſſed upon him as void, and continued his Functions, re- 
gardleſs of the King's diſpleaſure, 

The Court of Peers ſeem to have avoided giving ſen- 
tence on the charge of 'T reaſon, which would have been 
Death, on purpoſe to leave him room to come off by ſub- 
mitting to the King. But finding he was ſtill the ſame, Cern 
the Court met once more to think of means to ſubdue his Hovee. 
perverſeneſs. As ſoon as he was informed, the Barons 
were aſſembled in the preſence of the King, he went to 
Church, and ordered theſe Words of the ſecond P/alm 
to be ſung; The Rulers take Counſel together again/t the 
Lord, and againſt his Anointed (io). Then taking his bid. 
Croſs in his hand, he entered the Room where the King 
and the Lords were, without being ſent to, or asking 
leave, tho”, ſince the Sentence paſſed upon him, he had no 
right to be there, The Archbiſhop of York ſeeing him Horee, 
enter in that poſture, ſeverely reprimanded him (11), He b. 49+ 
told him, that coming into the Royal Preſence in that 
manner was bidding dehance to the King; and bid him 
conſider, his Sovereign's weapon was ſharper than his. 
Becket replied, It was true, the King's Weapon could kill the 
Body, but his deſtroyed the Soul and ſent it to Hell. This He it con- 
Anſwer, which ſeemed to threaten the King with Excom- — r. 
munication, ſo provoked that Monarch, that he ordered — go 
the Lords to paſs Sentence immediately on the new Crime G 
Becket had juſt incurred. The Court, after a long de- 
bate, declared, he deſerved to be committed to Priſon and 
puniſhed according to Law, for inſulting the King, and 
coming into the Aſſembly in ſuch manner as might raiſe a 
Sedition among the People. This being reſolved, the Earls Hoca. 
of Cheſter and Cornwall were ſent to 3 him to ap- 
pear and hear his Sentence; but he reſuſed to come, de- 
claring the Peers had no Authority to judge him, and that 
he appealed to the Pope. The two Earls repreſenting to M. Paris 
him, that by refuſing to ſubmit to the Laws of the Realm, 
he incurred the Guilt of Treaſon ; he replied, That were Gerras. 
it not for the reſtraints of his Character, he would vindi- 
cate himſelf in ſingle Combat againſt thoſe that ſhould 
charge him with that Crime, and make them repent of 
their Calumny, However, he did not think proper to C i=, 
wait the iſſue (12), but privately departed that very night Diel 5 
in diſguiſe, in order to retire into Flanders, going by the Gervas. 
Name of Dereman (13). Hows. 

The King of France gladly heard that the Quarrel be- * 94. i 

tween Henry and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was not 398 
like to be adjuſted. He was in hopes, Becket, being ſup- da, bin. 
ported, would imbroil his Sovereign in troubles, of Which — 
France might make an advantage; and therefore, ſent fiene. 
him an offer of his Protection, and a refuge in his 

minions. Henry being informed of Lewis's proceedings, 

ſent Ambaſſadors (14) to repreſent to him, that it was very 
unbecoming a Sovereign to ſhelter Perſons guilty of High- 
Treaſon. Lewis made anſwer, He d not diſpenſe 


(1) For forty Days. As ſoon as the Articles were read, he retired from Court, and went to Wincheſter. Gervas, p. 1388. 


(2) Who was then at Sens in France. Ibid. 


(3) He demanded the King's leave to go to Pope Alexander, but was refuſed : Whereupon he embarked at Rumney, 
dom; but the Sailors dreading the King's Indignation, pretended there was no Wind, and brought him back. Hoved. p. 494 Gervas, 


Þ- 102. 


(4) In a great Council at Northampton, Of:ber 13. NM. Paris, p. 102. Heved. p. 494 R. Diceto, p. 537 
(5) He was alſo called to an Account for the Caſtles of Eye and Berkbamflead, with the Revenues belonging to 


Years. M. Par:s, 1 192 
(6) Ric! ard de Lucy. 


in order to depart out of the King- 
p- 1389. M. Paris, 


them, which he had enjoyed for ſeveral 


(7) He really was, or pretended to be ill of the Cholick. Cevat, p. 1391. Hoved. p. 494+ 


(S) By F-bert Earl of Leiceſter, and Reginald Earl of Cornzwal. Ibid. 


(9) His Friends told him, that if he came to Court, he ſhould either be impriſon'd or murder'd. Hoved. p. 494- 
(10) Heer ſays, he celebrated the Maſs of St. Stephen, whoſe Office is, Princes ſat together, and ſpake again me. p. 494+ 


(11) As did alſo Gilbert Biſhop of London. Heved. ibid. 


(12) But immediately took his Horſe, and rid away, the People crying out after him, Stay, Traitor, and hear 


thy Sentence · Hoved. p- 495- : 
4 diſguiſe, till he came to Sandwich, 


(13) He went firſt to Lincala, attended only by three Perſons ; from whence he travelled, through by-ways, and, in . * 
Where he embarked, and went over to Flanders. Hwved. ibid. Cervas, p- 1393. R. Diceto, p- 337 This Year was born Eleanor the King's Daughter 


Brompt. p. 1038. 


(14) Gilbert Folizt Biſhop of London, and William Earl of Arundel. Hoved, p. 495. 


with 


— — -... — 


ook VII. 


with affording a Sanctuary in his Kingdom to the unfor- 

tunate: that Becket was of that number, and he could 

not but conſider him as ſuch, till condemned by the Pope. 

It was thus that Jealouſy and political Intereſt induced 

that Prince to urge the Pope's Authority in a thing fo 

prejudicial to all Sovereigns. His Paſſion prevented him 
from refleting that in this affair he could not wound 

Henry but thro' his own ſides, But his extreme deſire to 

embarraſs that Prince made him overlook theſe conſidera- 

<4 up the tions. He was not content with ſheltering the fugitive 
bag Prelate, but even importuned the Pope to eſpouſe his cauſe, 

, and turned ſolicitor againſt Henry, whoſe Intereſt, in 

— good policy, he ought to have maintained. 

M. Ps. There was no need of much entreaty to gain the 
Pope (1). He was of himſelf very ſenſible, that a favour- 
able opportunity offered to enlarge his Authority, Be- 
ſides, he was apprehenſive that in caſe he deſerted the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, none of the Clergy for the fu- 
ture would ſupport the Rights of the Church. So that 
the downfall of this Prelate could not but prove of very 
dangerous conſequence to the Intereſts of the Clergy. As 
ſoon as he heard Becket was condemned, and forced to 
fly like a Criminal, he was exceeding angry with Henry 

and the Barons of England, and threatned to make them 

Henry foe repent of their Raſhneſs. Mean time Henry, in hopes of 

% prepoſſeſſing the Pope in his favour, ſent Ambaſſadors (2) 

(ae, to inform him of all particulars, and deſire him to ſend 

60 Jegates to England with full Powers finally to decide the 

ene. affair, The Archbiſhop of York, who was at the head 

Hol of this Embaſſy, ſpoke with great vehemence againſt 

M1 Becket, He charged him with want of Reſpect to the 
King, and even of threatning him with Excommunica- 
tion. He maintained, the Archbiſhop was guilty of Re- 
bellion, in refuſing to ſtand to the Judgment of the Court 
of Barons, under the ridiculous pretence he was their Fa- 
ther, and that it was againſt decency for a Father to be 
judged by his Sons. Becket, who was preſent at this 
Audience (3), ſpoke likewiſe for himſelf, and endeavoured 

x; nl to juſtify his conduct, He faid in the firſt place, he 

„ could not be obliged to anſwer in a Civil Court, without 
a direct violation of the Canons of the Church. Second- 
ly, ſuppoſing he had thought proper to own the Autho- 
rity of the Court, he ſhould have been prevented from 
ſubmitting to their Judgment by his certain knowledge of 
their Reſolution to condemn him. Laſtly, he declared, 
he could not ſee wherein he had done amiſs in appealing 
to the Pope ; fince it could not be denied that he was the 
proper Judge from whom he expected an impartial Sen- 

9,4. tence, Then addrefling himſelf to the Pope and Car- 

;-:: ++ dinals, he intreated them to conſider the dangerous con- 


cel ſequences this Affair might be attended with, if they ſuſ- 
ſered him to be oppreſſed: That they were not to look 
Cs, upon this buſineſs, as a conteſt between a Subject and his 
Sovereign, but as the Cauſe of the Univerſal Church; 
ſince it was certain, the King's intention was to ſtrip the 
. Antal. Clergy of their Privileges. The Ambaſſadors perceiving 
{:4: 4jve by this Diſcourſe, that his deſign was to engage the whole 
[47 Church in his Quarrel, took occaſion from thence to in- 
«i fiſt ſtill more earneſtly on the King's requeſt, that the 
lla, affair might be tried in England by the Legates of the 
Cb Holy See. By that they ſhewed, the King their Maſter 
had no deſign againſt the Church, ſince he was willing to 
abide by her Judgment. This demand was fo reaſonable, 
that the Pope had no other way to evade it, than by ſay - 
Ne Pie u ing, he would take cognizance of the matter himſelf; 
Jae «xd adding, to juſtify this reſolution, that, in imitation of 
"_ the Almighty, he would not give his Glory to another. The 
Reaſon why the Pope declined ſending Legates, was the 
hd. fear of their being bribed. Mean while, he put off the 
F-49% Trial to a more convenient ſeaſon. For the preſent con- 
juncture allowed him not leiſure to examine a Cauſe which 
Tte P;p, Tequired ſo much time to diſcuſs. He was impatient to 
* %s be at Rome, where he was recalled upon the death of 
Ge” Vitor his Rival. However the Schiſm was till kept on 
Hud, foot, by the Cardinals of the oppoſite Party electing an» 
other Pope, who aſſumed the Name of Paſchal III. 
1168. Henm being — incenſed at Alexander's proceed- 
e gs, as a mark of his Reſentment, forbid, under the ſe- 
5 % vereſt penalties, all Appeals to Rome (4). This prohibi- 
{pins tion was quickly followed by an expreſs order to commit 
Becker, to priſon all the Relations of thoſe that accompanied 
1 Becket in his flight, or were gone to join him ſince his 
Þ 496, departure, After this, he ſequeſtred, in the hands of the 
Biſhop of London, the Revenues of all the Eccleſiaſticks 


1164. 


(1) He was ſtill at Sens, Gerwas. p. 1394 
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that openly eſpouſed the Archbiſhop's Quarrel, to put it r165. 
out of their power to aſſiſt him, Moreover he enjoined M. Paris: 
the Magiſtrates to puniſh upon the ſpot, as Traytors, all 
Perſons that ſhould be taken either with the Pope's or 
Becket's Letters or Mandates about them, importing the 
Excommunication of any private Perſon, or an Interdict 
upon the Kingdom. He ordered likewiſe the Revenues of 
the See of Canterbury to be ſeized, with all the Arch- 
biſhop's Effects (5). Laſtly, not content with forbidding Hot, 
Prayers for him in the Church, he baniſhed all his Rela+ 
tions, not ſparing even the moſt diſtant. 

Theſe rigorous Proceedings ſerved only to exaſperate Becket er- 


the Archbiſhop the more, who, on his part, excommuni- 4 , 


cated all that adhered to the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, Lert e the 


and particularly ſome Lords of the Council (6), who C 
however deſpiſed his Cenſures. At length, finding the ren 
King was bent to maintain his ground, he took the li- Diceto. 25 
berty to ſend him a threatning Letter, which it will not Loved. 
be amiſs to inſert, as a Piece very proper to diſcover the g 


Character of that Prelate. 


THOMAS Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
totheKING of England. 


7 | Have moſt earneſtly deſired to ſee you; and al- 


though I cannot deny, that in this I had a view is Leiter 74 


* to my own, yet was it your Intereſt that lay neareſt my —y — 
** heart. I was in hopes that when you ſhould ſee me i π⁹] 


© again, you would call to mind the many Services I p 495, Ce. 


have done you, with all imaginable regard and affec- M. Faris. 
tion. For the Truth of which I appeal to him who 
< is to judge all mankind, when they ſhall appear before 
„ his Tribunal, to be rewarded according to their deeds. 
4 flattered myſelf that you would be moved with com- 
<< paſſion towards me, who am forced to beg my Bread in 
a ſtrange Land, though, by the Grace of God, I have 
« Plenty of all things neceſſary for my ſubſiſtence. I 
« receive however great conſolation from the words of 
the Apoſtle, They that live in Chrift hall ſuffer Perſe» 
& cution ; and likewiſe from that Saying of the Prophet, 
« 1 never ſaw the Righteous forſaken, nor his Seed begging 
« their Bread. As to what relates to you, I cannot but 
ce be ſenſibly affected with it for three reaſons: Firſt, 
c becauſe you are my Liege-Lord : Secondly, becauſe 
« you are my King: LE ere; $a becauſe you are my Spi- 
ritual Son. As my Liege-Lord, IT owe and offer you 
« my beſt advice, ſuch however as is due from a Biſhop, 
« ſaving the Honour of God, and the Head of the 
„ Church. As my King, I owe you a profound Reſpect, 
& and withal am bound to direct my Admonitions to 
« you. As my Son, it is my duty to correct and ex- 
hort you. ings are anointed in three Places; the 
© Head, the Breaſt, and the Arms, which denote Glory, 
« Holineſs, and Power. We find from ſeveral inſtances 
c taken from the Scriptures, that the Kings who deſpiſed 
© the Commandments of the Lord, were deprived of 
« Glory, Underſtanding, and Might: Such were Pha- 
&« raoh, Saul, Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar, and many others. 
© On the contrary, they that humbled themſelves before 
« God, received a larger meaſure of Grace, and in 
ce greater perſection. This was experienced by David, 
&« Hezekiah, and ſome others. Take therefore, my 
« Liege-Lord, the advice of your Vaſſal ; hearken, my 
“ King, to the admonitions of your Biſhop; and re- 
& ceive, my Son, the corrections of your Father; leſt 
C you are drawn aſide into Schiſm, or perſuaded to hold 
„ Communion with Schiſmaticks. All the world knows 
« with what honour and devotion you received the 
« Pope; how reſpectfully and zealouſly you protected 
« the Church of Rome; and what ſuitable Returns the 
&* Church and Pope have made you. Remember there- 
& fore the declaration yau made, and even laid upon the 
& Altar at your Coronation, to protect the Church of 
c God in all her Immunities. Reſtore the Church of 
« Canterbury, from which you received your Authority, 
4e to the ſtate it was in under your Predeceſſors and mine: 
« Otherwiſe be aſſured, that you will drawdown on your 
6 head the Wrath and Vengeance of God,” 


This Letter was little capable of appeaſing the incenſed 
King. And truly, it is very hard to believe, the Writer 


(2) The Archbiſhop of Vert, the Bie of Wincheſter, Landon, Chicheſter, and Exeter ; and Wido Rufus, Richard de Tvecefire, and Jobn de Qxford, 
Clergymen ; and William Earl of Arundel, Hugh de Gundevile, Bernard de St. Valery, and Henry Fitz-Gerald. Moved. p. 496. ; 


(3) Hoveden ſays he did not come to the Pope till four Days after. bid. 


(4) This he did before he went into Normandy this Year. Hoved. p. 496. 


(5) He vrvered alſo Peter- Pence to be collected, and not to be ſent out of the Kingdom. Hoved. ibid. 
(6) Richard de Luci, Richard of Poitiers, Jeeelin de Bailul, Alan de Neville: As alſo Jabn de Oxford, Richard de Juerg re, Ranulf de Broe, Hal ds 


Clare, Thomas Fitz-Bernard, &., R, Diceto, p. 539» . Paris. 


N” 12. Vou, I. 
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1166, thought it proper for that end, or penn'd it with that In- 
Hen'y tent. Mean time, Henry knowing the King of France 
77 /rm Cheriſhed the diſcord between him and the Court of 
the Attacks Rome, by offering to aſſiſt the Pope, was willing to let 
; Anat e. his Holineſs ſee on how weak a ſupport he relied in caſe 

things came to an open rupture. Lo this end he levied a 
numerous Army (1), as well to prevent any Revolt the 

Pope might excite in his Dominions, as to be in a rea- 

dineſs to oppoſe the King of France in caſe of an at- 

tack (2). This precaution hindered, no doubt, Alexan- 

der from proceeding ſo vigorouſly as he intended, and made 

him ſenſible of the Danger of precipitating matters. The 

truth is, a Prince ſupported with a ſtrong Army, has it 

always in his power to render himſelf formidable to thoſe 

Larter of his who have none but ſpiritual Weapons to brandiſh, Mean 
2 © while, the Biſhop of London and the reſt of the Suffragans 

1 of the Province of Canterbury, wrote to the Archbiſhop, on 
p: 493, 5c9. occaſion of his Letter to the King, and remonſtrated to 
* * him his Pride in writing to his Sovereign without the cui- 

Faris . . b . 4 

tomary Salutations, as if he had written to an inferior. 
They repreſented to him, moreover, the mean eſtate 
from whence the King had raiſed him to ſuch Grandeur ; 
his Ingratitude to a Prince whom he was ſo much indebted 
to; and his Arrogance in daring to threaten a Monarch fo 

They apart far exalted above him. In fine, they gave him notice, 

'« the Hefe. they appealed to the Pope from whatever he ſhould act 
for the future againſt them or the Kingdom, and appointed 
Aſcenfion Day to produce the reaſons of their Appeal. 

The Pepe The King of England's Army threw the Pope under 

Ten the great apprehenſions. He was afraid, Henry would at length 


King with . . 4 — * — 
ſending Le- unite with the Emperor, and if ſo, the King of France 
gotes. would not be able, or at leaſt, willing to protect him. 


— Diceta This conſideration induced him to try to divert Henry 
Hoved. from ſuch a thought, with the hopes of ſeeing this 
M. Paris. Conteſt ſpeedily ended to his advantage. Accordingly, 
when Henry leaſt expected it, Alexander appointed Le- 

gates (3) to go and decide the affair in England, and or- 

dered them to depart forthwith. He greatly extolled to 

the King this condeſcenſion. But the Legates were 

hardly ſet out, when he clogged their Powers with re- 
ſtrictions, that prevented them from giving a deciſive 
Sentence. The Legates being arrived at Landon (4), and 

ſetting about the Buſineſs they were come upon, a freſh 

Becket re- obſtacle unexpectedly occurred. Becket refuſed to put his 
2 Cauſe into their hands, unleſs the King would firſt reſtore 
their en., Whatever he had taken from him or his Friends. He 
. further inſiſted upon a general revocation of all the King's 
Orders ſince the beginning of the Conteſt ; that is, in a 

word, that he would condemn himſelf beforehand, This 

is a clear evidence, the Legates had not full Powers to 

decide the matter, ſince the Archbiſhop's refuſal to ſtand 

to their Judgment, without theſe Conditions, was ſuffici- 

ent to ſtop their Proceedings. Accordingly the King 

= A eaſily ſaw the Pope intended only to amuſe him, Mean 
ate pp time, Becket's own Friends, dreading the King would 
Mutter: go to extremities, adviſed him to give his Sovereign 
ſome ſatisfaction. He told them he was ready to comply 

mos Fo with the King's Will, Saving his Flonour, the Church's 
en Peſſeſſuns, and his oton, and the Right of others. So many 
Salvo's muſt have ſhown, he was not inclinable in the 

leaſt to relax. However, theſe ſame Friends, who had fo 

good an opinion of him, as to believe he was willing to 

ſacrifice his private Intereſt to the Church's Peace, made 

him another Propoſal. They asked him, whether he 

would agree to reſign the Archbiſhoprick, in caſe the 

King would, upon that Condition, give up the Conſtitu- 

tions of Clarendon * But they did not find him at all 

diſpoſed to ſhow that Proof of his Diſintereſtedneſs. He 

plainly told them, the Propoſal was unequal, ſince he 

could not renounce his Dignity without betraying the 

Cauſe of God and of the Church; whereas the King 

was bound in conſcience to annul his new Laws. This 

Reply, and the limited Powers of the Legates, entirely 
deſtroyed all the King's hopes, and made him reſolve to 

The King create the Archbiſhop as much trouble as poſſible. To 


y- e that end, he ſent word to the Abbot of Pontigni, who 


Pontigni 


had for two Years entertained Becket in his 
that if he ſheltered him any longer, he > maar "I 
Dominions all the Monks of his Order (5), and ſciee 
their Eſtates, Upon this, Becket was forced to quit the 
Abbey ; but it was not long before he met with another 
retreat, The King of France admitted him into Sens (6) 
where he often reſided, and handſomely furniſhed him 
with all things neceſſary, His frequent Converſations 
with that Monarch, were a great means of increaſins the 
jealouſy and animolity he had already entertained ag. inſt 
Henry (7). 7 
Towards the latter end of this year Queen Eleanor br 
was delivered of a fourth Son, called hn. The Birth“ 
of this Prince was quickly followed by the death of the 
Empreſs Matilda, the King's Mother, in the ſixty- . 
ſeventh Vear of her Age (8). She leſt in her Will very * 
conſiderable Legacies to the Poor and the Churches, and ad 
bequeath'd a large Sum for finiſhing the Bridge of Rzan, \, 
of which ſhe had laid the foundation. . 
Hitherto the Pope and Archbiſhop had but little rea- 
ſon to boaſt of the Succeſs of their Conteſt with Henry, 
Becket, deprived of his Revenues, languiſhed in a me- 
lancholy exile, whilſt the Pope received no profits ſrom 
England. His Holineſs eafily foreſaw, if things remained 
in this ſtate, his Authority was like to be contemned, not 
only in England, but in other parts of Chri/tendem. Be- 
ſides, he was of an exceeding haughty "Temper. This 
is the ſame Alexander, that ſome years after, treated ſo 
ſhametully the Emperor Frederic Barbara at Venice (g). 
There was no hopes therefore, that a Pope of his cha- 
racter would ſuffer the King to get the victory without 
long and violent ſtruggles. Accordingly, as ſoon as his 
affairs were ſomething ſettled, he began ſeriouſly to think 
of means to end this Conteſt to his advantage. To 7: ».., 
make the King uneaſy, he ſhewed an extraordinary re- = 
gard for Becket, and confirmed to him all the Privileoes © 3 
enjoyed by his Predeceſſors, affecting by this unſeaſonable 
Reſpect to inſult the King. And indeed, there was no 
occaſion of making this ſtep, while the Archbiſhop was 
in exile, and out of favour with his Sovereign. Henry klang 
willing to be even with him, cauſed it to be rumoured, 
that be was going to withdraw his Obedience from Alex"... 
ander, and recognize Paſchal III. Nay, he even went ſo M. we. 
far as to write to ſome ot the Princes of Germany, to ac- 
quaint them, he was juſt upon the point of taking this Re- 
ſolution. The truth is, if the thing had been in his 
power, he would very. probably have taken that ſtep, 
without farther conſideration; but it would have been dif- 
ficult to bring the Nation to this change, and eſpecially 
the Clergy. He had but few Biſhops on his ſide. All 
the reſt of the Clergy were for the Pope and Becket in 
their hearts, though Fear kept them from ſhowing it 
openly. Alexander, knowing their inclinations, was the 
more ſtout, and expreſſed leſs regard for the King than 
he would have done, without doubt, had he been in any 
danger from that fide. To let the King ſee his Threats 7;, p,,, 4. 
gave him no concern, he ſent a Letter to the Biſhop of #4 4: 
Landen, wherein he ſeemed to throw off all regard for Toreats, 


' 


The Bin; 


Judgment of the Church, provided the affair was tried 
in the Kingdom (10). 

Whatever advantage the King had hitherto gained, 1163 
he wanted to clear his hands of this troubleſome Buſineſs, 
which obſtructed the execution of the Deſign he had %®* 
formed to conquer Ireland. Beſides, he foreſaw, this yp, 4. 
Diſpute would in the end turn to his diſadvantage, and be fr- '&- Kin, 
very prejudicial to the Nation. In this belief, he deſired 4 m_ 


the King of France to appoint a Place where they 'T wo M. Paris 


upon Bec- (1) Wherewith he went and attacked the Fel, that had pillaged Flintſbire, which then belonged to England. Gervas. p. 1398. 

ket's Ac- (2) King Henry went into Normandy in 1165. in Lent, and returned to Erg/and the fame Year. Hwved. p. 496, 500. 

count, (3) Gratian Nephew of the late Pope Eugenius, and Vivian Advocate of the Court of Reme. Gervas. p. 1407+ 

Diete. (4) Gervaſe ſays they met in France, between Giſors and Trie, November 18. p. 1402. Hoved. p. 516. 

Gervas. (5) Ciſtercians, (6) Where he ftaid four Years Gerwas. p. I 402. 

Hoved. (7) This Year King Herry and his great Cenncil granted Four-pence, out of every Carrucate in England, for the Cruſade. M. Weſt. p. 249. 


M. Paris. (3) She was buried, (ſays Sandford,) aged about ſixty four Years, in the Abbey of Bec in Normandy, with Funeral Pomp. But Gabriel de Moulin tells 
us, the was interred in the Church of Netre Dame du Ie, in the Suburbs of Ran. On account of her being the Daughter of a King, Wife of an Emperor, 
and Mether of a King, ſhe had, according to M. Paris, theſe Words engraven on her Tomb: 


Ortu magna, viro major, ſed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet He xz1c1 Filia, Sponſa, Parens. P. 143. 


Great born, matched greater, greateſ! brought to bed, 
Here Henry's Daughter, Wife, and Mother's laid. 


Her Iſſue by the Earl of Auen, was: I. Henry Fitz-Empreſs, King of England. II. Geoffrey Earl of Nants, who died 1157. III. William, called by Speed 


Earl of Porfou ; but he does not appear to be otherwiſe mentioned, than Millialmus fgater Regis Henrici. He died in 1163. IV. A Daughter, 


is ſaid by 


Hoveder, to be Wife of Ozvayn Prince of North Wales. But ſhe is mentioned by no other Author. hk 8 
(9) He was the nineteenth Emperor of Germany from Charles tbe Great. Upon a Quarrel with Alexander, he was excommunicated, and at lengt forced 


tubmit to the Pope, who intolently trod on his Neck. 


(x0) In 1167. the Kings of England and France came to blows ; the Normans burnt Chaumont, and took ſeveral Priſoners in Perche ; the King of France 


burat Andali, c. R. Diccto, p. 547, Heoved: p. 517, M. Paris, &c. 


gughit 


Book VII. 5. HENRY I. 231 


; e an interview with the Archbiſhop; to hear 
OP. _ * to ſay in his defence, Lewis agreeing to 
this requeſt, Becket appeared before the two Kings (1), 
and very boldly pleaded his Cauſe, After which, being 
asked whether he would own that he ought to obey his 
Sovereign, he made anſwer, he was ready to pay obedi- 
ence to him in all things, ſaving the Honour of God. How 


= reaſonable ſoever this Salvo might appear, Henry looked 
upon it as an evaſion. He told the King of France what 
Becket ſeem'd to promiſe was nothing at all: ſince by this 
reſtriction, he reſerved a power to pronounce whatever 
o, diſpleaſed him, contrary to the Honour of God: But, 


"40% continued he, I ſhall make him this Offer, which cannot 
be ſuſpected of a double meaning: There have been in 
England Kings not ſo powerful as my ſelf, and Archbiſheps 
that have been great and holy Men; let him but pay me the 
ſame Regard as the Greateſt of his Predeceſſors paid the Leaſt 
of mine, and [ will be ſatisfied. This was not what Becket 
wanted. He knew very well, it would be difficult to 
juſtify his pretenſions by any former precedents. And 
therefore he rejected the Offer, on pretence that the 
affair being now before the Pope, he could agree to no- 
thing without his conſent. How great Partiality ſoever 
the King of Frans? had all along ſhown to Becket, he could 
not help owning on this occaſion, that the Archbiſhop's 
Obſtinacy was the ſole Obſtacle to a Peace. This Con- 
ſeſſion was very ſerviceable to Henry, as it quaſhed, in 
great meaſure, the Report ſo induſtriouſly ſpread in the 
world, of his defigning to aboliſh in England the Privi- 
leges of the Clergy. However, it made no impreſſion on 
Becket, as well knowing the Pope was too much intereſted, 

and too deeply engaged in the Affair ever to draw back. 
1169. It plainly appeared Becket was not miſtaken; for pre- 
pe kit er- ſently after, Alexander ſent the King notice he could not 
cx=»"icat* diſpenſe with granting the Archbiſhop a power to revenge 
esl with the Sword of Excommunication the Injuries done 
das” the Church and his own Perſon. As ſoon as Becket recei- 
Pet» ved the Pope's Leave, he thundred Anathema's againſt 
dau, ſuch numbers of the Clergy, that there was ſcarce enough 
left unexcommunicated to officiate in the King's Chapel. 
Though moſt were inclined to favour the Cauſe he main- 
tained, he was not ſatisfied, but charged them with ſhame- 
ful prevarication, in not openly eſpouſing his Quarrel, 
* Henry, provoked at theſe proccedings, appealed to a future 
ente, Council, and ſent the Pope word, that unleſs he immedi- 
Ts _ ately diſpatched Legates, with power to decide the affair, 
uz ber- he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as would not be agreeable to 
ng. him. This pretence threw Alexander into great perplex- 
75 4 „ ity, becauſe he could not help fearing the Union of the 
King with the Emperor. On the other hand, he was fo 
engaged in the defence of the pretended Rights of the 
Church, that he could not deſiſt without great prejudice 
to the Holy See. To free himſelf from this uncaſineſs, he 
had recourſe to the uſual methods always fucceſsfully prac- 
e, tiſed by the Court of Rome on the like occaſions. He 
ba. feigned to be willing the affair ſhould be tried in Eng- 
Ca. land; and, to allure Henry with theſe hopes, ſent away 
Legates, who met the King in Normandy. But as they 
au ſid were preparing to wait on him, they received freſh In- 
— ſtructions, forbidding them to give a final Sentence, with- 
ten out imparting it to the Archbiſhop of Sens. This was 
ſufficient to blaſt all hopes of a ſudden Peace, none being 

more averſe to it than that Prelate. 

Arther Some time after, the Pope willing to keep Henry ſtill 
2 in a belief that matters might be amicably adjuſted, de- 
lien fired the two Kings of England and France to conſider 
Becket 70 Of means to end the Diſpute. Whereupon, Henry re- 
11; Pairing to Paris, Becket was ordered to appear once more 
before theſe two Princes. This Conference, purpoſely 
intended to amuſe Henry, ſucceeded no better than the for- 
mer (2). The Archbiſhop, without yielding the leaſt 
point, ſtill inſiſted, that before a Treaty was begun, the 
King ought to make entire Reſtitution (3), to which Hen- 
ry would not conſent, without knowing firſt the Terms 
of Reconciliation, This was all Becket could have expec- 
ted by way of compenſation, in caſe he himſelf had made 
any Conceſſions. But to pretend that the King ſhould begin 
with condemning himſelt by this Reſtitution, without any 


Advances on his Part, was in effect to declare, he would 1169. 
come to no agreement. The only thing he offered as a 

ſign of his Inclination to Peace, was that he would ſtand 

to the Judgment of the French Divines. But this offer 

being rejected, the Negotiation broke off, with ſome Ad- 
vantage however to the King, as it rendered his Diſpo- 

ſition to Peace more conſpicuous. 

There is no adjuſting a Quarrel with the Clergy, unleſs 
their Demands are all anſwered, IT heir Cauſe, as they pre- 
tend, is the Cauſe of God, and conſequently no Conceſſions 
can be made without fin. Upon this principle it was that the Gema, 
Archbiſhop of Sens preſſed the Pope to put England under 
an Interdi&t, and excommunicate Henry for an obſtinate He- 
retick. Hlemy having advice of what this Prelate was Lire 
ſolliciting at Rome, publiſhed a freſh Edict in England, . 
forbidding the receiving any Orders from the Pope or Bec - ode 2 
ket, and declaring, in caſe a Letter of Interdict ſhould 7%. 
come into the Kingdom, all that ſubmitted to it ſhould d. 
be immediately hanged, as Traytors to their King and 
Country. In fine, he enjoined all abſent Clergy men to re- 
turn to their Churches on pain of ſorſeiting all their Reve- 
nues, and ſuſpended the Payment of Peter-Pence. till fur- 
ther Orders. Theſe vigorous Proceedings making the e 
Pope apprehenſive of ſome dangerous Revolution, ſhould © OG 
he carry things to extremity, he left the Affait undeter- 
mined, in expectation of an Opportunity to puſh it viith 
more advantage to himſelf, 

During this calm Henry, who had ſpent near four 1170. 
years in France, returned home (4) in order to regulate ,, 
ſome matters, which his Abſence had hindered him from Fnelans. 
attending to. The Adminiſtration of Juſtice was ſo Cervo. 
ſhameſully neglected, that at his arrival he found himſelf Hd. 
obliged to ſend Commiſſioners (5) into all the Counties, 
with full Powers to enquire into the miſdemeanors of 
the Magiſtrates (6), and to puniſh the guilty. 

This and ſome other Affairs concerning the publick 
Good being ſettled to the People's ſatisfaction, Henry con- 
vened a General Aſſembly (7), at which were preſent the 
Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, and 
Aldermen of the principal Cities of the Kingdom. Beforc Henry 27. 
this numerous Aſſembly he cauſed Henry his eldeſt Son to *'rz"s 4c? 
be crowned (8) by the Archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by the TR 
Biſhops of Londen and Durham (9). The next day the Bromgt. 
young King received the Fealties of all the Lords Spiritual Gervas, 
and Temporal, and of the Magiſtrates of the Cities and © © 
Counties, who were ſummoned on purpoſe to be preſent at 
the Coronation. At the feaſt, made upon this occaſion, 
the King himſelf would carry up the firſt Diſh, and ſpeaking 
to his Son, told him, Never was Monarch ſerv'd in a more ho- 
norable manner. Inſtead of returning his Compliment, the 7:1: -/ 
young King, who was of a very haughty Spirit, turning y-"z &"z+ 
to the Archbiſhop of Jiri, who ſtood by him, ſaid in a ** Ve 
low Voice, It was no ſuch great Condeſcenſion in the Son of 
an Earl Ie ferve the Son of a King. 

This Coronation, performed with an univerſal appro- gectcet ix 
bation, gave the King a double ſatisfaction, He not only . 
by that means ſecured the Crown in his Family, but 
moreover extremely mortiſied Becket, Indeed that Prelate 
was exceedingly vexed to hear that a Ceremony of that 
importance was ſolemnized without him; being, as he 
pretended, an Office annexed to the Dignity of Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury (10). 

The King of France took great offence at his Daugh- Lu e 
ter's not being crown'd with the Prince her Spouſe. I his plains of 
diſguſt, joined to ſome other Occaſions of Quarrel, which Heng. 
are but too frequent among neighbouring Princes, cauſed Pl Virg, 
him to take up Arms (11). But this War was of fo Brompt. 
little conſequence and ſhort continuance, that it is entire- Hd. 
ly needleſs to deſcend to particulars. It ſuffices to ſay in 2 
two words, that it was almoſt as ſoon ended as begun, V 
by a Treaty of Peace between the two Monarchs. Wn 

Shortly after Henry was ſeized with a violent Fever at H -./; 
Demfront, in the Province of Maine. He was ſo dange- ji, and 
rouſly ill, that believing he was near his End, he haſti- 45 5: 
ly made his Will. To FHenry his eldeſt Son he gave — 

ngland, Nermandy, Maine and Anjou; and to Richard Gervas. 
his ſecond Son Guienne and Peictau. As for Gerffrey, he Hexe. 
thought Bretagne ſufficient for him, which he was to enjoy 


(1) Near Paris, about the middle of November. R. de Diceto, p. $50. M. Paris. p. 116. 


(2) It was held at a Place called Mens Martyrum. Gerwas. p. 1408. 


(3) Becket computed his Loſſes at thirty thouſand Marks; and the King offered him ten thouſand for the Charges of his Journey. Gerwas. ibid. 
(4) In Lent. He landed at Portſmouth, March 3, after a very bad Paſlage, one of his Ships being loft, and feveral of his great Men drowned. R. Dicets, 


5. 51. Brompt. p. 1060. Gervas. p. 1410. 


(5) The Commiſhoners ſent into the Counties of Kent, Surrey, Middleſex, Berks, Oxferd, Buckingham, and Bedford, were; The Abbet of St. Auguftin's 


in Canterby 


ry ; the Abbot of Chertſey 3 the Earl of Clare; Willem de Abrancis; Maneſer de Dammartin ; Gerold Fitæ- Ralph; Gilbert de Pinkent ; William 


Filz-belt ; William Fitz-Nigel ; William Fitz-Martin ; Ralph de Hoſpital 5 Ralph de Dene ; and ſo in the cther Counties. Gervas. p. 1410. 
(6) Sheriff and other Officers. The Reader may ſee the Articles of Enquiry at large in Gervas. p. 1410, and Tyrre/, Vol. IL p. 463, which give great 


Light into the Miniſterial Part of the Law in thoſe Days. 


(7) At Windſor. Brompt. p. 1060. From thence he came to Weſtminſter, where his Son was crowned: At this Corcnation were preſent ui, King of 
Scotland, (who did King Henry Homage) and his Brother David, who was knighted by Henry. Hoved. p. 518. 
8) With the Aſſent and Conſent of the Clergy and Pecple. Clero & Populo conſentientibus & afſentientibus. Heved. p. 518. 


(9) And alſo thoſe of Rocheſter and Saliſbury. Hoved. p. 518. 


(10) And therefore he deſued the Pope to excommunicate the Archbiſhcp of York, and the ſour Biſhops that had been ccncerned in it; which was accordingly 


Hoved. p- 518. 


4 


(11) Whereupon King Henry went over into Mer mandy about Midſummer, Brompt. p. 1061. 
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1170. after the death of Duke Conan his Brother-in-law. As 
for John his fourth Son, he was ſatisfied with recommen- 
* to be provided for by his eldeſt Brother. 

2 to enry's indiſpoſition produced another conſiderable ef- 
Fetter uind fect. The approach of death having raiſed Scruples in 
Pecket. the King, to which he was a ſtranger whilſt in health, 
he reſolved to be reconciled, at any rate, with Becker, in 
Cerra. Caſe he recovered. He conſidered, the Archbiſhop had 
been ſufficiently puniſhed by a fix years Exile, during 
which he had been deprived of his Revenues, Beſides, he 
was deſirous, if God pleaſed to prolong his days, to enjoy 

A Confe- himſelf a Repoſe, which the Pope threatened continually 

Mocemirary, to diſturb, by thundering the Church's Cenſures againſt 

comes to no- him. Purſuant to this reſolution, as ſoon as his Health 

* by ac- permitted, he held a Conference with the King of France 

M. Paris at Montmirail, where Becket was preſent alſo. As the 

p. 122. King then ſtood diſpoſed, he agreed to almoſt every thing 

required by the Archbiſhop. But after all the Articles 
were ſettled, juſt as Becker was ſtepping up to the King to 
give him the Kiſs of Peace, he took it in his head to 
ſay, that he was going to ſalute him to the Honour of 
God. The King, who was not thoroughly ſatisfied of 
his Sincerity, imagining there was ſome hidden Myſtery in 
that Expreſſion, refuſed to receive his Salute accompanied 
with thoſe words, which to him ſeemed ſuperfluous. The 
Archbiſhop on his part, inſiſting upon ſaying them, all 
the Pains taken to adjuſt matters became of no effect, by 
bag». the over-ſtrained Nicety of both Parties However 
is decided. ay , , 
R. Diceto. Hlenry willing upon any terms to get clear of this buſi- 
Brompt nels, ordered it fo that another Interview was agreed upon 
goers at Amboiſe (1), where the GET France came attended 
by ſeveral Princes and Lords. ere at length all Difficul- 
ties were ſurmounted. Henry was ſincerely reconciled 
with Becket (2), and ſwore to reſtore him to the ſame 
ſtate he enjoyed before his Baniſhment; and likewiſe 
make reſtitution to his Relations and Friends of all that 
was ſeized fince his departure. "Thus this Conteſt ſeemed 
to be happily ended by the King's Generoſity, who pro- 

teſted, he heartily forgave all that was paſſed (3). 
Th: revenze- But the Archbiſhop was not ſo eaſily appeaſed, Tho' 
fol Rn he obliged Henry to pardon all thoſe that had offended 
14.7 him, he himſelf could not reſolve to forgive thoſe whom 
R. Diceto. he thought he had reaſon to complain of. He was 
Brompt. chiefly exaſperated againſt the Archbiſhop of York, and 


Gervaſe. 


5 the Biſhops of London, Durham, and Exeter, who had 


M. Paris. aCted the moſt openly againſt him. Before he left France 
to return into England, he obtained the Pope's Licence 
to ſuſpend the firſt, and excommunicate the others, and 
accordingly executed it the moment he landed (4). He 
had even no regard to the intreaties of the young 

Heved. King, who having notice of his Deſign, ſent Meſſen- 
gers to divert him from it. Though by this refuſal 
he gave that Prince juſt Cauſe to complain of him, he 
would go and falute him at //o4/tock, where he re- 

Tynel. ſided. Some ſay, the deſire of paying his Reſpects to 
the young King was not the principal motive of his 
intended Viſit; but his real aim was to make a tri- 

The young umphant Entry into London, through which he was to 

King refuſes paſs. Be this as it will, he lodged in Southwark, with 

to ſee bin. deſign to be at Y/ood/tock next day; but he received a 

A. Letter ſrom the young King (5), ordering him to re- 
pair forthwith to Canterbury. Though this was a great 
mortification to him, he thought fit to obey the Or- 

He ate der. Accordingly he ſet forward for the Capital of his 

Canterbury Dioceſe, where he made his entry with the Acclamations 

bn Tring. of the meaner ſort of People, whilſt the more conſiderate 

* were ſorry to ſee him thus triumphant ; who, far from 
being humbled by his long Exile, was grown more proud 

FH: excom-- and haughty. This they had quickly reaſon to perceive 

municates more particularly, when mounting his Archiepiſcopal 

— 1 Chair on Chriftmas-Day, he ſolemnly excommunicated 

Gt” Nigel de Sackuil and Robert Brock, both diſtinguiſhed by 

R. Diceto. their Birth and Stations. He accuſed the former of un- 


333 juſtly detaining a Manor belonging to the Archbiſhoprick, 


of ENGLAND, Vol. I. 


and the latter of cutting off the Tail of a Horſe that was 11 
carrying Proviſions to his Palace. This Proceeding was a oy 
lain indication, he was not humbled by his Diſgrace, 

t was ready to revive the Quarrel whenever he ſaw oc- 
caſion. The truth is, had he intended to keep fair with 
the King, he would not have excommunicated for ſuch 
Trifles, two of the immediate Vaſſals of the Crown, 
ſince that was one of the Articles which occaſioned his 
Conteſt with Henry. 

Mean time, the ſuſpended and excommunicated Pre- . 
lates were gone to carry their complaints to the King, — 
who was ſtill in Normandy (6). When they came into his ö.. 
preſence they threw themſelves at his feet, and com- Cf. 
plained, the Peace f Þ with Becket redoubled the Ter- Hr my. 


rors and Troubles of thoſe/that had ſacrificed themſelves g. . 
to his ſervice (7). Archbiſhop of York added, a 
long as Becket was alivè At was impoſſible for England to 

enjoy any repoſe. Henry, exaſperated by theſe com- 


To this end, they came to Canterbury, where they agreed 
upon the od to execute their Deſign. One day, when Ae 
the Archbiſhop was gone to the Cathedral (9) with few x n Ds. 
Attendants, they entered the Church armed, and came 6 zu 
up to the Altar where he was ſtanding. They began * 
with outragiouſly upbraiding him for his Pride and Ingra- K. D 
titude: To which he returned ſo reſolute an Anſwer, 3 
as gave them occaſion to execute their Purpoſe. As they 3 
were not there with intent to reproach him only, they % a the 
broke his Skull with their Clubs (10) in ſo violent a manner, = 
that the Blood and Brains flew all over the Altar. After 
committing this action, they peaceably retired, no body 
offering to ſtop them (11). The Reſolution, Becket ſhowed 

on this occaſion, the Zeal he expreſſed by recommending 

to God, with his laſt breath, the Cauſe of the Church, 

the time and manner of his Death, aggravated the guilt of 

his Murderers, and gained him — after he was 

dead, than ever he had during his life. 

Thus died this*famous Archbiſhop, whom ſome have R, 
ranked among the moſt illuſtrious Martyrs, whilſt others e d Cbo- 
believed they might, without any injuſtice, deny him the 
CharaQter of an honeſt Man, and a good Chriſtian. A- 
bout fifty years after his death, it was the Subject of a 
publick Difoute at the Univerſity of Paris, whether Becket 
was in heaven or hell, ſo ambiguous a point was his Sanc- 
tity. Some aflerted, that for his extreme Pride, he de- 
ſerved to be damned. Others on the contrary maintained, 
that the Miracles wrought at his Tomb, were undoubted 
proofs of his Salvation. This laſt Argument indeed would 
have been unanſwerable, if theſe Miracles were as evi- 
dently proved, as induſtriouſly ſpread. However this be, 
it is confeſſed Becket ſuffered Martyrdom ; but it remains 
to determine, whether it was indeed for the Cauſe of God 
and Religion, or only for that of the Pope and Clergy. 

I ſhall leave the Reader to make what Reflections he thin 

proper on this ſubje&t ; whilſt I content my ſelf with re- 
lating the Conſequences of this Prelate's death, which are 
no leſs remarkable than the incidents of his Life. He had 
deſerved too well of the Court of Rome, not to have a 
place in the Catalogue of the Saints. "There were many 
in that Liſt, who, in the opinion of that Court it ſelf, were 
not ſo worthy of the Honour, as one that had ſpilt his 
Blood in defence of the Church. He was therefore ca- 
noniz'd two or three years after his death. However de- 
firous the Pope was to ſhow his Gratitude to the memory 
of ſo faithful a Servant, the world muſt be firſt convinced 
that the Cauſe he died in, was approved by God ; other- 


(1) Hoveden ſays, this Interview was Ofober 12. upon a Hill between Tours and Ambaiſe, called Mons Laudatus, p. 520. Brompt. p. 1062. But Gervaſe 


ſays, it was Fuly 22. near Mans, in a Meadow called the Traytors Meadoxv. 
(2) Chiefly through the Means of Rotrou Archbiſhop of Roan. R. de Diceto. 


p- 1412. 
* 352. 


(3) And held Becker's Stirrup, whilſt he was getting on Horſcback. Cera. p- 1412. 


(4) Several Perſons went to oppoſe his landing in England, See Gerwas. p- 
ſays, it was December 1. p. 122+ 
(5) By Gecelin, the Queen's Brother. Heved. p. 52 1. 


1413. He landed at Sandwich, November 30. ibid- Heoved. 520. M. Paris 
(6) At Agenten Diceto. p. 556+ 


(7) Whereupon Becker was ordered not to ſtir out of the Bounds of his Church. Brempt. p. 10h. Gervas. p. 1414+ 
(8) Firz-Stephens calls them Barons and Servants of the Bed-chamber 3 Brompton, four Knights, belonging to the King's Houſhold. p. 1063. and Hoveden, 
Men eminent for their Birth, p. 521- Their Names were Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William Tracy, Richard Britton, and Hugh Morwill, Diceto. p. 555+ 


Hoveden. p. 521. 


(9) They went firſt to his Houſe, and expoſtulated with him about the excommunicated Biſhops, Sc. after which they retired. The AE A 
mean while going into the Cathedral to Yeſpers, they followed him there, &c. R. Diceto. p. 555+ Gervas. p. 1415» Brompten ſays, they directiy 


into the Church, where he was. p. 1062. 


(10) They uſed only Swords. See Gerwas. p. 1415, 1416. Brempt. p. 1063, &c. 
8 1) Not daring to return to the King, they went and ſtaid a Year at . 
2 


gh Caſtle in Torkfbire, belonging to Hugh Morvillz (M. Paris calls it 


a a he 

aſtle of the King's. p. 12 5.) after which, Hoveden ſays, they went to Rome for Abſolution, and were enjoined to go to Feruſalem and do Penance on t 
Black Mountain for Life. We have an Account of the — . of the Archbiſhop's Death at large, by Gervaſe of Canterbury, and Edward _— 
Eye-Witneſſes This laſt had his Arm almoſt cut dff by receiving the firſt blow that was made at Becket's Head, cccaſioned, as he lays, by the A 0 Ti 
calling Fitz-Urſe, Pins. The Manuſcript Relation of the Life and Sufferings of this Archbiſhcp, written in a Hand of that Age, is preſerved * 1 
brary of Creſbam - Collage. He was aſſaſſinated in the fifty third Year of his Age, on the goth of December, 1171+ reckoning the Beginning 


from Chriſimas-Day. Gera: 


1418. Brompt. p. 1064. Some Chroniclers fay, that all who were 


in Becket's Murther, died miſerably in 


three or four Years. See M. Wm. p. 250. But the Annotator on Mr. Camden well obſerves, that this is falſe ; for M illiam Tracy retired, twenty three 


Ycars after the Fact, to Mert in Devonſhire, See Camden in Devenſbire. 
4 


wiſe, 


Book VII. 


7 wiſe, his Canonization might have been objected againſt. 
RTF Nothing was more proper to infuſe this Belief into the 
1:ne of minds of the People than Miracles. Accordingly, ſuch 
1 multitudes were forthwith wrought at the Tomb of the 
new Martyr, that in any other Age, the number and 
nature of theſe Miracles, inſtead of ſatisfying the World, 
would have had a quite contrary effect. Neither Chriſt 
nor his Apoſtles worked the like, or ſo many, to prove 
the Truth of Chriſtianity, as this new Saint did to autho- 
rize the Privileges and Immunities of the Clergy. It was 
not thought ſufficient to aſſert his reſtoring dead Men to 
life; but it was farther aftirmed, he raiſed the very 
Beaſts. It was given out for certain, that being expoſed 
to view in the Church before he was buried, he roſe out of 
his Coffin, and went and lighted the Wax-Candles which 
had been put out. It is ſaid alſo, after the Funeral Cere- 
mony was over, he held up his Hand to bleſs the People, 
To all theſe Miracles, many others are added, equally be- 
coming the Majeſty of God. Mean while, they were 
ſpread with that confidence, that not a Man was found 
hardy enough to ſhew the leaſt ſign of Doubt. The Pope's 
Legates, ſent ſome time after to examine theſe matters, 
found the People of Canterbury ſo perſuaded of the Truth 
of all theſe Facts, that, upon ſuch publick Evidence, his 
Holineſs thought he ſhould run no great Hazard in cano- 
nizing Becket by the Name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
'The 'Tomb of the new Saint was at firſt adorned with few 
Ornaments ; but fiſty years aſter his Death, his Body was 
laid in a Shrine, inriched with a prodigious Quantity of 
precious Stones. As a farther Honour to his memory, the 
Pope ordered every fiſtieth year a Jubilee to be ſolemnized 
in the Church where he lay. From thenceforward Mi- 
racles became ſo common at his Tomb, and their fame 
ſpread ſo far, that they drew Votaries from all parts of 
Chriſtendom, who came to Canterbury to obtain the Inter- 
ceſſion of this new Saint. In 1420, they kept an Account of 
above fifty thouſand Foreigners, of all Ages and Sexes, that 
came in Pilgrimage that Year to this renowned Tomb. 

To avoid interrupting the Narrative of this famous 
Conteſt, I was obliged to defer *till now to ſpeak of cer- 
tain Occurrences which happened in that Interval, the 
moſt remarkable whereof were as follow : 

In 1165, during the heat of the Diſpute, the Arch- 
biſhop of Cologn came into England, to conduct Matilda 
the King's Daughter to the Duke of Saxony, to whom ſhe 
was betrothed. As all the Princes of Germany were then 
tor the Antipope Paſchal, they were conſidered as Schiſma- 
ticks in all Places where Alexander was acknowledged. 
This is the reaſon, why after the departure of the Arch- 
biſhop, the Churches, where he and the Prieſts that at- 
tended him ſaid Maſs, were all re-conſecrated. The King 
durſt not oppoſe this Reſolution, for fear of making the 
Breach wider between him and Alexander, whom he was 

„Willing to keep fair with (1). 
German He- * . - . 
1 In 1166, certain Hereticks arrived from Germany in 
„ Englang, England, about thirty in number, being headed by one Ger- 
i, ard. It is not diſtinctly known wherein their Hereſy 
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Oles,“ conſiſted ; in all likelihood there were fathered upon them, 
— by forced Inferences, Opinions which they entertained 
1 _ ng. 


a not, However this be, they were ſummoned before a 
4, Pam. Council held on purpoſe at Oxford, where they were con- 
demned, and delivered over to the ſecular Power. The 
King, unwilling to give the Pope any handle againſt him, 
treated theſe People very ſeverely, After branding them 

in the Cheek with a hot Iron, he forbad all his SubjeRts to 

give them any Relief. This Prohibition being punctually 
obſerved, all thoſe Wretches miſerably periſhed with Hun- 

ger, without being heard to utter the leaſt Complaint of 

this moſt inhuman Uſage. This is not the only Inſtance 

of its being the worſt time for ſuch as the Court of Rome 
marks out for Hereticks, when Princes are at variance 


Kirp « with the Pope (2). 

le, Malcolm King of Scotland died much about this time (3), 
denen and was ſucceeded by William his Brother (4). 

— 3 Marriage of Eleanor, Daughter of Henry, with 
Conan dies, Alphonſus King of Caſtile, was pts. in 1169, a little 
2 5 15 before Becket's return into E ngland. 


Geoffre Conan the Little, 


f f Duke of Bretagne, dying in 1171 
Henry': 5e, Prince Geoffrey, agus, CYWg 71, 


who had married bis Daughter, ſucceeded 


n Janna, the King's Daughter. Brompt. p. 1059 


for the Holy-War. See G 
(4) In 1168, why Bt. 


C* 9. 

(6) Thais p- 1069, Hoved. p. 527. 
The Pope refuſed at 
preſſes it,) that is, 

(7) He rety 

a 125. 
2 (8 » Gough afligns this as the Reaſon of it, Richard, Nephew of Hervey 
takes Dublin: 
might the better 


No. 12. Vo 1. I. 


5. HENRY II. 


2 Year the Welſ broke the Peace, and made Incurſions into the Engli Territories, but 


died Robert de Bellomonte, Earl of Leicefier, and chief Juſticiary of England. Hoved. p. 
80 — ordered, that if any Perſon brought into England Letters o Excommunication from the Pope, 


he ſent to the Pope, were the Archbiſhop of Raa, the Biſhop of Evreux, the Biſhop of Worcefter, Richard Barre, &c. 
firſt to lee them; but when they found no other Means would prevail, they began to intreat after the Roman manner, (as Gerwaſe ex- 
they diſtributed ve hundred Marks amongſt the Pope and Cardinals, which ſoon gained them an Audience. Gervas. p. 1419. 

M. Paris, Fa raed to England, Auguft 5, and viſited Henry Biſhop of Winchefter, who was at the Point of Death. Brompt. p. 


7 de Mong- Maurice, having | 

Hiatt, Whereupon going to his Uncle Hervey to Ireland, he ſettles there, and in a little time, becomes maſter of large Dominions, and even 

n order therefore to ſtop his Progreſs, the Iriſb invite Henry over, c. Gervaſe thinks, another Motive of this Expedition was that Henry 
ſecure himſelf againſt the Pope's Interdict, p. 1420, But ſee Girald Cambrens, 


» 


him. But, as he was not above twelve Years old, the 1171. 
King his Father took the Guardianſhip upon himſelf, and 

went in Perſon into Bretagne, to receive the Fealty of the 
Barons. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Events, during the 
Difference between the King and the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, I proceed now to what followed upon the Death 
of that Prelate. 

Henry being freed from the diſturber of his Quiet, was enn, 
in hopes to enjoy ſome tranquillity, But he found that RH... 
Becket, when dead, created him no leſs Trouble than when ee. 
alive. His Enemies, the chief of whom were the King of — 
France, and Archbiſhop of Sens, omitted not this oppor- Hd. 
tunity to raiſe him new Diſturbances. They boldly 
charged him with being the Author of Becket's Murder, 
and endeavoured by all ſorts of means to ſtir up the Pope 
to revenge the Death of his faithful Servant. I' hough it The OF F 
was difficult to prove that Henry had any hand in the Aſ- puſh bin 
ſaſſination, Alexander was willing however to believe him vg 
guilty, that he might have occaſion to humble a Prince 
that all along ſtoutly oppoſed him, He was ſenſible, 
this was a favourable Juncture to procure Advantages which 
that Monarch could never be brought to yield at any other 
time, Wherefore he threatned to excommunicate him, 
and put the Kingdom under an Interdict, unleſs he gave 
marks of a ſincere Repentance. Had this Prince been Herry a: 
more weak, or leſs able, he would never have got clear of 13 : 
ſo ſlippery and dangerous an Affair. But his Reſolution 5,7 
on this occaſion (5), his Preſents to the Cardinals (6), and Brompr-n. 
his repeated Proteitations, to ſubmit to the Sentence that Ge 


HA. wed. 


ſhould be pronounced in England, averted this terrible M. Ian 
Blow (7). 

Whilſt this Affair was tranſacting at Rams, Henry re- Me ſrms the 
ſumed the Project of the Conqueſt of Ireland, formed ſome % 7 
years before, but deferred on account of his Quarrel with lead. 
Becket, The Iriſh taking ſome Engl;bmen Priſoners, and Bromer- 
afterwards ſelling them for Slaves, furniſhed him with a I Pi 
Pretence to form this Enterprize. But the real motive 
was the Deſire of enlarging his Dominions by the Conqueſt 
of an Iſland adjacent to England(8). Two favourable 
conjunctures induced him to think of this Conqueſt. In 
the firſt place, he was at Peace with all his Neighbours. 

And ſecondly, Adrian IV, a native of England, being 75's Project 
then Pope, he hoped eaſily to obtain his Approbation. —— "I 
Though the Outrages committed by the /riþ upon his Aarian IV. 
Subjects might be one reaſon of his intended Expedition, 
that was not the thing he alledged to the Pope to obtain 
his conſent. The Glory of God and the Salvation of 
Souls, plauſible Pretences, but which rarely ſet Princes 
upon Projects of this nature, were the Arguments he urged 
to prevail with Adrian to approve his Deſign. To theſe 
he added another, and no leſs powerful Motive, the en- 
larging the Juriſdiftion and Revenues of the Holy See. 
He pretended, the /r; being Schiſmaticks and bad Chri- 
ſtians, it was neceſſary to put them in the right way, and 
oblige them to acknowledge the Papal Authority, which 
*till then had been diſregarded by them: That the pro- 
pereſt means to that end was to bring them into ſubjection 
to the Crown of England, which had ever been devoted 
to the Holy See. This is what we find in the Bull ſent 
him by Adrian on this occafion, where we may further } 
obſerve, what Power the Popes aſſumed to themſelves, and | 
how attentive they were to every thing that might help to | 
increaſe their Authority. : 


in 


SERVANT of the SERVANTS of GOD, 


To his Son, in CHRIST JESUS, HENRY 
King of ENGLAND; 


Sends Greeting and Apoſtalical Benediction. 


— — n 


— — 
— - 


— 


— — 


— — 4 2 


re HE deſire 22 Magnificence expreſſes to ad- Adrian's 


00 vance the Glory of your Name on Earth, and de FW 

to obtain in Heaven the Prize of eternal Happineſs, de- tric 2 
fedition. 
Gu. Cam b. 


were ſoon reduced to Obedience; and the fame Year was An. 1154+ 


(2) This Year King Henry raiſed, by the Advice and Conſent of his Parliament, Two-pence in the Pound, and for the four following Years One- Penny _ 


> 1165. Brom pt. P- 1059. p- 95. 


be thould be proceeded againſt as a publick Enemy, j 
Hoved. p. 526. 


1009. K. Diceto, p. 557. 


incurred King Henry's Indignation, could no way be 
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1171. 


Pomoris on 
this Lull, 


Fita tian, 
Lar: en,, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


© ſerves, no doubt, great Commendations. As a good 
Catholick Prince, you are very careful to enlarge the 
„ Borders of the Church, to. ſpread the knowledge of the 
Truth among the barbarous and ignorant, and to pluck 
up Vice by the roots in the Field of the Lord: And 
in order to this you apply to us for Countenance and 
«© Direction. We are confident therefore, that by the 
4 Blefling of the Almighty, your Undertaking will be 
crowned with a Succeſs ſuitable to the noble Motive 
* which ſets you upon it, For whatever is taken in 
* hand from a principle of Faith and Religion, never 
fails to ſucceed, It is certain, as you yourſelf acknow- 
„ ledge, Ireland, as well as all other Iſlands which have 
* the Happineſs to be enlightned by the Sun of Righte- 
„ ouſneſs, and have ſubmitted to the Doctrines of Chri- 
„ ſtianity, are unqueſtionably St. Peter's Right, and be- 
© long to the Juriſdiction of the Roman Church. We 
judge therefore, aſter maturely conſidering the Enter- 
prize you propoſe to us, that it will be proper to ſettle 
in that Iſland Colonies of the Faithful, who may be 
welk pleaſing to God. 

« You have advertiſed us, moſt dear Son in Chriſt, of 
* your Deſign of an Expedition into Ireland, to ſubject 
the Iſland to juſt Laws, and to root out Vice, which 
has long flouriſhed there. You promiſe to pay Us out 
of every Houſe a yeaily Acknowledgment of one 
« Penny, and to maintain the Rights of the Church, 
& without the leaſt Detriment or Diminution. Upon 
& which Promiſe, giving a ready ear to your Requeſt, 
% we conſent and allow that you make a Deſcent in 
ce that Iſland, to enlarge the Bounds of the Church, to 
check the Progreſs of Immorality, to reform the Man- 
« ners of the Natives, and to promote the Growth of 
« Virtue and the Chriſtian Religion, We exhort you 
© to do whatever you think proper to advance the Ho- 
„% nour of God and the Salvation of the People, whom 
« we charge to ſubmit to your Juriſdiction, and own you 
© for their Sovereign Lord; provided always that the 
Rights of the Church are inviolably preſerved, and the 
& Peter- Pence duly paid. If therefore, you think fit to 
ce put your Deſign in execution, labour above all things 
© to improve the Inhabitants of the Ifland in Virtue, 
© Uſe both your own and the Endeavours of ſuch as you 
„ ſhall judge worthy to be employed in this Work, that 
« the Church of God be enriched more and mote, that 
% Religion flouriſh in the Country, and that the things 
« tending to the Honour of God and Salvation of Souls, 
« he in ſuch manner diſpoſed, as may entitle you to an 
« eternal Reward in Heaven, and an immortal Fame 
© upon Earth,” 


Theſe are the Foundations of Henry's Pretenſions to 
Ircland. In reading the Bull, it is hard to know, which 
of the two acted with the greateſt Diſſimulation, the 
King or the Pope. Henry alledged falſe Pretences to cover 
his Ambition, and Adrian pretended to believe him, in 
order to have the Diſpoſal of a Country which belonged 
not to him, and the transferring it to a Prince who had 
no manner of Right to it. But it is eaſy to diſcover, 
through all theſe Diſguiſes, the Motives which influenced 
the Pope. Jreland had not yet acknowledged the Supe- 
riority of the Rn See over the whole Chriſtian Church. 
That was the Immorality which was to be rooted out of 
the Field of the Lord, Submiſſion to the Biſhop of Rome, 
was the Seed that was to be carefully ſown and cheriſhed, 
to the end the Roman Church might reap a plentiful Har- 
veſt. What elſe can be meant by ſpreading the Know- 
ledge of the Truth, where the Chriſtian Religion was ſo 
long before embraced ? However this be, Henry ſupported 
with the Pope's Approbation, and authorized by his Ex- 
hortations, waited only a favourable opportunity to execute 
his Deſign, which was obſtructed ſome Years by Becket's 
Affair. He was no ſooner clear of that Incumbrance, but 
he reſumed the ſame Project, bent upon executing it, the 
moment he ſhould make a Peace with France, with which 
he was then at War. However, though the War was 
not yet ended, an opportunity oftered, which he failed not 
to embrace, But before I relate the Succeſs of this Un- 
dertaking, it will be neceſſary to give ſome Account of 
that Iſland, which we ſhall ſoon ſee united to the Exgliſb 
Monarchy. 

Ireland is ſituated on the Weſt of Great-Britain, from 
which it is parted by an Arm of the Sea, called St. George's 


and Aa. (Channel, in ſome Places not above three Leagues wide. 


tage of 
Ireland 


The Iſland is in length from South to North, about three 


Camden in hundred, and in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, two hundred | 
Miles. It is certain, in all Europe there is not a more makes his Boaſts of that Conqueſt, But how great ſoever 


Ir cland. 


Vol. I. 


temperate Climate than that of Ireland. 6 
and Cold are ſeldom known there, RR — . 
riſing from the ſurrounding Sea, generally quallify theſe 

two Extremes, The ſoil is very fertile, eſpecially in the 
ſouthern Parts, They who ſay no wheat grows there, Ci. Gn 
mean no doubt, the northern Parts, where the People in Topog, 
commonly live upon Oat-Bread. But every where elſe 
there is good Wheat, and in Plenty ſufficient for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the Natives. However the Iſland abounds 

moſt with Paſture-Grounds, and its chiefeft Wealth con- 

fiſts in a great Breed of Cattle. The Sea is ſtocked with 

ſuch Plenty of Fiſh, that were the Inhabitants deſtitute 

of all other Food, that alone would be ſufficient to ſuſtain 

them. But the moſt conſiderable Advantage this Iſland 
enjoys, is a commodious Situation for Trade and Com- 
merce,. not only with all Europe, but other Parts of the 
World. Add to this the great Number of good Ports 
which facilitate the Exportation of its Commodities. 

'T heſe Advantages have fo raiſed the Jealouſy of the Eu- 

ghſh, that ever ſince their Conqueſt of the Iſland, they 

have had nothing more at heart than the preventing of 

the Iriſh from extending their Commerce, left the Trade 

of England ſhould thereby receive too great a Prejudice. 

It is no wonder, an Iſland ſo fertile, fo well ſituated, and 

ſo near England, ſhould attract the Eyes of Henry II 

who ſet no bounds to his Ambition. 7 

If we may believe ſome ri Hiſtorians, the firſt Inha- #1 ts. 
bitants of this Iſland are to be traced beyond the Flood, babitartu, 
But others leſs prejudiced in this Point, give the follow- 
ing Account of their Origin. They pretend, that from 
the third Age of the World, Ireland was inhabited with 
Scyths, whoſe Number, in the ſourth (1), were conſider- 
ably augmented by Colonies of Spantards, Theſe two 
Nations, in proceſs of time, not only peopled Ireland, 
but the Hebrides alſo, from whence part of them went 
and ſettled in North-Britain, as was obſerved in the In- 
troduction, 

Several Names have been given this Iſland, all formed Dir: 
from the Word Erin, the Name given it by the Natives 4 
themſelves. Such as /erna, Fuverna, Iouernia, Ouernia, AP 
Bernia, Hybernia, which plainly own all the ſame Origin. 

The Britons ſtiled it in their . Yoerden. The 
Romans, Hybernia, and the Saxons, Tren- landt, that is, the 
Country of Iren or Erin. The Etymology of the Word 

Erin is not well known; but . who 
derives it from an Iriſb Word ſignifying t, ſeems very 
probable, becauſe in reality /reland is the moſt weſtern 
Iſland of Europe (2). Iſidore and Bede call it Scotia, with 
reſpect to the Inhabitants, who for the moſt part came 

from Scythia, as was ſaid before, and for that reaſon were 
called Scots, The ſame Writers term it alſo Scotia Major, 

to diſtinguiſh it from Nerth- Britain inhabited by the ſame 
Nation. Others give it the Name of Britannia Parva, Ptolem. 
to diſtinguiſh it from Great-Britain, pretending that all the 

Ifles in thoſe Parts ſhould be called the Britannick Iſlands, 

We are till more in the dark with regard to the Origin Is Tan. 
of the Iriſb Tongue, which has nothing, not even its Let- 4 4 
ters, in common with the Languages of the neighbouring tg 
Nations. | 

Pope Cele/tinus I, was the firſt that undertook the Con- C 
verſion of the Iriſb to Chriſtianity, by ſending Palladius 3 
to preach the Goſpel to them. But being deprived of this 
their firſt Biſhop by an untimely Death, Patrick, Diſciple 
of St. Germanus, was ſent in his ſtead, who converted moſt 
of the Natives. Their Poſterity have all along conſidered 
him as their Apoſtle, and ſtill hold him in great venera- 
tion. Shortly after their Converſion, Ireland abounded Th greet 
with Monks, who for the moſt part became ſo famous for 7 3 Aug 
their Sanctity, that they were the occaſion of the Iſland's 24 
being termed the Country of Saints, From hence great 
Numbers of learned and zealous: Men came forth, Who 
pony promoted the Converſion of the Albin-Scots, Pitts, 
and Angls-Saxens. Such were Columbanus, Aidan, Finan, 
Colman, Kilian, and many others ſpoken of elſewhere. 

Religion and Learning which flouriſhed in Treland (3), Ireland . 
were expelled thence by foreign Invaſions, to which that — 
Iſland was frequently expoſed. A King of Northumber- * 
land (4) ſent a numerous Army thither, which committed 
great Ravages. Afterwards, the Norwegians walted the — A 
Country in a terrible manner above thirty Years, under 
the conduct of one Turgefius, who at length was cut off 
by an Ambuſcade, This Devaſtation was quickly followed 
by an Invaſion of certain People from Germany, called by 
Hiſtorians E/#manni, that is, the Men of the Eaſt. Shortly 
after, Edgar King of England ſubdued Ireland, if a Char- 
ter that goes under his Name may be credited, where he 


(1) They have not explained what they mean by the third and fourth Ages of Dun . Rapin, 

2) Hiccbartus derives Hiberma trom Ibernae, a Pbænician Word, ſignifying the fart ab'/tatron. „ 

* Camden obicrves, that the Saxons in thoſe Days flocked to Ireland, as to the great Mart of Learning { Which is the Reaſon why we ſo alten God this 
þ 3+ . Vil and Xxvil 


in our Writers, Such a one ſent bis Son over te Ireland to be educated, Vide Bed, 


(4) Eg frid. See Hytory of Northumberland, p. 51, 
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Book VII. 
1171. the Deſolations were that this Iſland ſuffered from the 


pme/tick hands of Foreigners, inteſtine Diviſions cauſed ſtill greater 
pin Miſchiefs. The Iriſb were hardly freed from the Invaſions 
of the Foreigners, and particularly the Danes, who made 
them, no leſs than the Engliſh, feel the effects of their 
Fury, when a Civil War broke out among them, which 
ended in the Partitian of the, Iſland into ſeveral petty 
(-dand fer- States. Theſe Kingdoms, which at firſt were numerous, 
dent ie and conſequently very ſmall, were at length reduced to 
= ſeven, namely, Connaught, Cork, Leinſter, Offery, Meath, 
Limerick, and Ulfter (1). The King of Connaught, the 
rincipal of theſe petty Sovereigns, kept the reſt in a ſort of 
Dependence, with much the ſame Authority as the Anglo- 
Saxon Monarchs formerly enjoyed during the Heptarchy. 
An 1066 · This is the reaſon why the [rib Annals give Roderic King 
of Connaught, who reigned in the Time of Henry II, the 
Title of Monarch, tho there were more Kings beſides him 
in the Iſland. Such was the State and Condition of [re- 
land, when the Engliſh undertook the Conqueſt of it (2). 
A Difference between two of theſe Kings, the weakeſt of 
whom invited the Engliſh to his aſſiſtance, was the occa- 
ſion of the Iriſb loſing their Liberty. This was not the 
firſt time, the like Cauſe had produced the like Effect. 
An imprudence of the ſame nature furniſhed the Moors 
with an opportunity of conquering Spain, and the Anglo- 
Saxoms of ſubduing Britain. Hence it appears how dange- 
rous it is to invite Foreigners into a Kingdom, who cannot 

be afterwards expelled with the ſame eaſe. 
7: Ki of Among the Sovereigns then reigning in Ireland, Der- 
Lender de- not King of Leinſter was one of the moſt conſiderable, 
2 by the Extent of his Dominions. From this Prince's 
G11. acceſſion to the Throne, he had acted ſo arbitrarily, 
Canbrenfs. that he was grown extremely odious to his Subjects. But 
he made flight of his People's Hatred, being at Peace 
with his Neighbours, who concerned not themſelves with 
what paſſed in that Kingdom. However, he afterwards 
gave them occaſion himſelf, by [debauching and] car- 
Tying away the Wife of O-Roric King of Meath. O- 
Bare, to revenge the Aﬀeront, levied an Army, and with 
the help of Roderic King of Connaught, attacked Dermot, 
who, finding himſelf abandoned by his Subjects, was forced 
to leave Ireland, for fear of falling into the hands of his 
Enemy. As he had no refuge in the Iſland, where the 
reſt of the Kings refuſed to engage in his Quarrel, he 
went and implored the Protection of the King of Eng- 
land, who was then in France. Having informed him of 
his Caſe, he promiſed to become his Vaſlal, if by his Aid 
he was reſtored to his Throne. Nothing could be more 
grateful than this Propoſal, to a Prince who had been long 
meditating the Conqueſt of Ireland, and wanted only an 
opportunity to interpoſe in the Affairs of that Iſland. 
Henry pre- Mean while, as his War then with France permitted him 
not immediately to aſſiſt the fugitive King, he contented 
himſelf with promiſing, as ſoon as the War was over, to 
aid him to the — of his power. Nevertheleſs, he 
thought it his Intereſt to perſuade Dermot to begin a War, 
from whence he hoped, himſelf to reap great Advantage. 
To that end, he adviſed him to go into England, and 
endeavour to obtain what Aſſiſtance he could from ſome 
Two Engliſh Engliſh Barons, in expectation of greater Forces, Der- 
2 mot followed his Advice, and relying on Henry's Word, 
with Der- came into England, where Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Ri- 
mot. chard Strong-bow (3) Earl of Pembroke agreed with him 
upon certain Conditions. The former was prevailed with 
in hopes of making a conſiderable Fortune in Ireland. 
The latter, who had large Poſſeſſions in England and Wales, 
was gained by Dermot's Promiſe, to give him his only 
rr, a9 in riage, and ſettle the Succeſſion upon 

m. | 

Den arrive Theſe two Lords having drawn together ſome Troops 
9. 2 among their Friends and V. ab, Fita- Stephen, who was 
Wexiarg, firſt ready, accompanied Dermot into Ireland, with four 
hundred Men (4). Being landed near J/aterford, the 
King of Lein/ter led them before the City of J/exford, 
not far from thence, The City being preſently taken, 
was given to. Fitz-Stephen, who ſettled there a Colony of 
Engliſh (5). Aſter this Exploit, the Adventurers re- in- 
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forcing their little Army to the Number of three thouſand 1171. 
Men by 8 of the Natives (6), marched againſt 77% ald 
the King of Gery. This Prince, who did not expect to G 1 
be attacked, being unprepared for his Defence, was forced * 
to ſubmit to what Terms the Conquerors were pleaſed to 
impoſe. 

ean time, Roderic the Monarch had convened the 7% K f 
States of the Iſland, and cauſed them to reſolve upon a Cann 
War with Dermot and the Engliſb. Indeed, it was eaſy Ht 2 
to perceive, their Deſigns were not confined to the Af- . Englits. 
ſiſtance of the King of Leinſter. But as the Adventurers 
were now grown very formidable, he was willing, before 
he ran any hazard, to try by way of Negotiation, to 
get them out of the Iſland. He addreſſed himſelf firſt 
to Hitz- Stephen, and offered him a conſiderable Sum to 
retire, His Offer being rejected, he turned to Dermot, 
and endeavoured to perſuade him to ſend away the Eng- 
liſh, by promiling to reſtore him to his Kingdom. Der- 
mot immediately cloſed with this Propoſal ; but when 
they came to perform their Covenants, miſtruſting each 
other, they could agree neither upon the T'ime nor the Th Far! of 
Manner. Whilſt they were employed in deviſing Expedi- Pembroke 
ents for their mutual Security, the Earl of Pembroke ar- 
rived from England with twelve hundred Men. His firſt 
Expedition was the taking of J/aterford, and putting the 
Inhabitants all to the ſword. This Conqueſt breaking off Dermot dr, 
the Negotiation, the Earl of Pembroke married Dermot's ©" ＋ N 
Daughter, and quickly after took poſſeſſion of the King - Fl. ” 
dom of Leinſter, fallen to him by the Death of his Fat her- 
in-law. The Jriſb gave that Prince the Sirname of Nin- 
gal, that is, The Stranger's Friend. 

After the Death of Dermot, the Adventurers prepared 75 Engliſh 
to carry on their Conqueſts. As they ſaw, the Terror of“ Publ 
their Arms was ſpread over Ireland, they improved the 
opportunity, and advancing farther, became maſters of 
Dublin, and ſome other Places. Reoderic and the reſt of 
the Kings were in ſuch Confuſion, that they very faintly 
oppoſed the Progreſs of the Foreigners. It is almoſt 7%* Rn of 
incredible, that the Iriſh, who were exceeding numerous, Prog ; 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be thus over-run by a handful 
of Engliſhmen. The reaſon is imputed to their great Dread 
of the Englih Croſs-bows, the uſe of which, till then, 
was unknown to them, | 

Upon News of this extraordinary Succeſs, Henry grew Henry ge. 
jealous of the Adventurers. He was in hopes they would EE oe 
have wanted his Aſſiſtance, and thereby given him a Pre- : 
tence to paſs into Ireland himſelf, and ſubdue the Ifland. 

But finding, the faint Reſiſtance of the Iriſb rendered his 

Aid needleſs, he was afraid, the Conquerors would be- 

come maſters of the whole Country, which he deſigned 

for himſelf, In this belief, he thought it neceſſary to 

oblige them to apply to him. To this end, he forbids the He c 
exporting Proviſions or Ammunition to Jreland, and den mes 
commands all his Subjects to return from thence, Theſe 

Orders, which were iſſued on pretence the Adventurers 

had engaged in their Undertaking without his leave, ſuc- 

ceeded to his expectation. As ſoon as the Earl of Pem- They treat 
broke and Fitz-Stephen were informed of the King's Edict, ie bin. 
they ſent Deputies to aſſure him of their Obedience, and 

tell him, all their preſent and future Conqueſts were at his 
Command. This Submiſſion eaſily appeaſed the King, 

who had no farther thoughts of recalling them. Some 

time after, he made an agreement with them, that he 

ſhould have all the Sea-ports, and the reſt remain in the 
Conquerors, to hold of him and his Succeſſors. Matters 1172. 
being thus ſettled, Henry went over himſelf into Ireland Heniy g 
with a formidable Army (7), and landed at Waterford. A 
The Iriſb, who before could not withſtand a ſew private Gu. 
Perſons, and conſequently ſaw themſelves unable to reſiſt 

ſo great Forces, choſe a voluntary Submiſſion, During 7% ve 
Henry's ſtay at Waterford, he ſaw all the Kings of the %%% cb. 
Iſland arrive at his Court, and with emulation ſtrive who K. Diete. 
ſhould firſt ſwear Allegiance, 

Thus Henry, without ſpilling one drop of Blood, be- Henry come: 
came maſter of Ireland in leſs time than was ſufficient 9 
to travel over it. After he had placed freſh Garriſons 1% eures fe 


in Waterford, Wexford, and ſome other maritime Towns, England. 
romp. 


(1) Theſe ſeven Kingdoms were reduced to four large Provinces, into which the Iſland is at preſent divided, Ulſter, Leinfer, Munſter, and Connaught. 
Rapin. To which formerly was added Meath, now reckoned part of Leiner. Theſe four Provinces are divided into thirty -two Counties or Shircs, toyr 


Archbiſhopricks, and eighteen Biſhopricks. 


2) Their Rendezvous was at Pembroke, Gervas, p. 1419. Hoveden, p. 527 


3) Richard de Clare, ſirnamed Strong-bow, Earl of Striguil, or Strighul, (a 


Joined by Milo de Coggebam. Hoved. p. $512. 


Caſtle in Monmouthſbire) and of Pembroke, See Candi. They were allo 


M About four hundred and ninety, according to Giraldus Cambrenfis, p. 761. 
(5) Theſe were the firſt Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, where they have continued ever ſince, retaining ill our ancient Garb, and much of our old Language, 
with a mixture of Iriſh. Camden has given us a Liſt of ſuch as went into Ireland with Dermat. Who (befides Richard Strong -bow, Robert Fita, Stepben, 
Miles de Coghban, already mentioned) were, Maurice de Prendergefl, Hervey de Mont-M.riſp, Robert Barr, Meiler Meilerine, Maurice Fitz-Girald, Rad- 
mund, William Ferrand, Richard de Cagban, Gualter de Ridensford, Gualter and Alexander, Sons of Maurice Girald, William Nutte, Robert Fitz-Bernard, 
Hugh de Lacy, William Fitz- Aldelm, William Macarell, Humphrey Bobun, Hugh de Gundevill, Philip de Haſting, Hugh Tirell, David Walſh, Robert Poer, 
Oſbert de Harlater, William de Bendenges, Adam de Gernez, Philip de Brest, Griffin, Nephew of Stepben, Ralph Firz-Stepben, Walter Bar, Philis Wal, 
Adam de Hereford, Jabs de Curcy, Hugh Contilon, Redmund Conti more, Redmund Fitz-Hugb, Miles of St. David's, &c. Camden n Ireland. 5 

(6) The Army was ſtrengthened by the Arrival (in the ſame Place) of Maurice de Prendergeft, with ſome Soldiers and Archers in two Ships. It does ax 


appear they were joined by the Natives. 


(7) He went over from Pembroke with four hundred Sail, and landed in {reland, Od. 18. Gearvuas, . 1419: R. Diceto, p. 358. Brompt. p. 1070s 
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1172, purſuant to his Agreement with the Adventurers, he came 
to Dublin, where he made ſome Regulations for the Go- 
vernment of his new Conqueſt (1). Shortly after, he ſet 
out for England (2), leaving at Dublin, Hugh Lacy, to 
govern the Iſland in his Name, with the Title of 7u/ti- 
ciary of Ireland (3). 

If they who are acquainted with the Largeneſs and Im- 
portance of the Kingdom of Ireland, are ſurprized at the 
Eaſe wherewith the Engliſh ſubdued it, they will have no 
leſs reaſon to wonder, when they ſee, in the courſe of this 
Hiſtory, how troubleſome it was to keep it. There are who, 
conſidering the Blood and Treaſure that were ſpent to 
maintain the Engliſb in their Conqueſts, ſcruple not to ſay, 
it would have been better for them, the Iſland had been in 
the bottom of the Sea, It is certain, their keeping it to 
this Day, is not ſo much for the Profit they receive from 
thence, as to prevent its falling into the hands of a foreign 
Power. For, it cannot become ſubje& to a new Maſter, 
without great Detriment to the Commerce of England. 

fe meets Henry had not time to ſtay any longer in Ireland. He 

2 was in haſte to go to Normandy, to meet the Pope's Le- 

Normandy. gates (4), ſent to examine into Becket's Murder. Four 

Prompt» Whole Months were ſpent in this matter. Though the 

3 Legates had Orders to give the King Abſolution, they 

M. P.riss took from all hands Depoſitions, to try to prove him 

guilty, in order to enhance the Favor he was going to re- 

Ii ſwears ts ceive from his Holineſs. In ſhort, after many Difficulties 

My "nerce and Delays, he was permitted to clear himſelf by a folemn 

1 Oath, that he neither commanded, nor conſented to, 

is alſ.led, Becket's Aſſaſſination. He publickly declared, He was 


— mpt- extremely ſorry for being the occaſion, by the words he 
B. 4 had imprudently dropped, and was ready to undergo what 


Penance the Legates ſhould enjoin. Upon this Oath and 
Declaration, he was abſolved from his pretended Crime (5), 
on 'T'erms denoting the Pope's Favour more than his In- 
97+ Tirms of Nocence, To obtain this Abſolution, he bound himſelt, 
bis ge- J. Never to oppoſe the Pope's Will, ſo long as he was 
lien. Uſed as a Catholick Prince, II. Not to hinder Appeals to 
Brempt. the Holy See, III. To lead an Army to the Holy-Land 
Gee Againſt the Infidels, and remain there at leaſt three Years 
Mp... ſucceſſively, However, he was at liberty to ſend thither 
only two hundred Men (6), in caſe he choſe rather to go 
in Perſon againſt the Saracens in Spain. IV. To recall 
all that were baniſhed on account of the late Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and to reſtore to them their Eſtates and 
Revenues. V. Laſtly, To aboliſh all Laws and Cuſtoms 
lately introduced to the Prejudice of the Church of Can- 
terbury, or any other Church in England, To theſe 
which were made publick, was added a ſecret Article, 
whereby the King obliged himſelf to go barefoot to Becket's 
'Tomb, and receive Diſcipline from the hands of the Monks 
of St. Augu/tin, Thus ended this Affair, which, not- 
withſtanding Henry's Steadineſs in the beginning, turned 
at length to the Pope's Advantage, and carried his Power 
and Authority to a greater height than ever. Indeed, this 
Inſtance was exceeding proper to ſtrike Terror into all 
the Sovereigns, being an evident Demonſtration, how 
dangerous it was to contradict the Pleaſure of the Court of 
Rome. How juſt Cauſe had they to fear ſo formidable a 
Power, which had treated with ſuch Indignity one of the 
moſt potent Princes in Europe (7)? | 
1173. In the beginning of the Year 1173, Roger Abbot of 
Reger led Beck in Normandy, was choſen Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Arb'/*p. after the See had been vacant a little above a Twelve- 
CGervass month (8). 


Henry imagined, after maſtering ſo many Difficulties 
he ſhould paſs the reſidue of his Days in Peace, amidſt 
the Grandeur and Glory he was encircled with. But he 
quickly found, there were other Vexations, beſides thoſe 
in Becket's Affair, capable of diſturbing his Felicity, Dur- 


ing his Abſence, a Conſpiracy was formed againſt him, — 


ſo much the more dangerous, as his Queen, and his own 
Sons were the Authors. Beſides, it was countenanced b 

ſome of the principal Barons of the Realm (9), and ſeve- 
ral foreign Princes. Queen Eleanar was moved to it by 
her extreme Jealouſy, of which the King had given her 
but too juſt Cauſe, Among his many Miſtteſſes, fair 
Reſamund, Daughter of the Lord Cliferd, having the 
greateſt Aſcendant over him, became the principal Gtject 
of the Queen's Icalouſy, who could not forbear threatnin 

her. Henry fancied he had ſecured her from all At- 
tempts, by keeping her in a Labyrinth built on purpoſe 
at IYY/ord/tzck. But his great Care proved all in vain, 
Whilſt he was in Ner mandy, the Queen taking advantage 
of his abſence, found means to diſpatch out of the wa 

this hated Rival that created her ſo much UncaſineG (10), 
After this deed, deſpairing of ever regaining the King's 
Affection, ſhe purſued her Revenge, and encouraged her 


1173. 
A LES 
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againſt ye 
King, 
Hoy: d, 
igd. 

M. Paris, 

1be Authorg 
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treſi ta deaths 


Sons to revolt. Henry, his eldeſt Son, a young Prince of deln of 


an exceeding havghty Lemper, was weary of bearing the 
Title of King without the Authority. Richard, naturally 
turbulent and reſtleſs, was tires with being under the Dif- 
cipline of the King, who indced had made him Earl of 
Paiftou, but ſuttered him not to enjoy that Favor. Genf 
frey had ſtill more Cauſ to complain than his Brothers. 
He faw himtelf deprived of the Government of Bretagne, 
under the ſpecious Preten of 2 Guardianſhip, for which 
he thought he had n Yonge: occation, It was not difficult 
for theſe younz Princes, to draw into the Conſpiracy ſe- 
veral Engliſh B. v nov hoped to enjoy more Credit 
and Authority undes young, {/c4ry, than under his Father. 
The King of, w ever jealous of Henry's flouriſhing 
Condition, very readily engaged in the Project of dethron- 
ing him. He was not fatiched with alliſting the Princes 
himſelf, but cauted che Earls of Flanders; Boulegne, and 
Blois his Vaſlals, (the laſt of whom was his Brother-in- 
law) to enter into the League. JVilliam King of Scotland 
was prevailed with alſo, to be concerned in an Undercaking 
which might procure him an opportunity of recovcting 
the Dominions, reſigned by his Brother Malcolm to Eng- 
land. This Confederacy broke out on a ſudden when 
Henry leaſt expected it. Normandy, Guienne, Rretagne, 
were attacked all at once by the Arms of the Confederates. 
The King of Scotland invaded Cumberland, and England 
was divided into two Parties, one for the young King and 
the other for his Father. But before I deſcend to parti- 
culars, it will be neceſſary to ſee firſt what meaſures were 
taken by Henrys Encmies to ſurprize him. | 

After the Conqueſt of Ireland, Henry intending to go to 
Normandy, paſſed through England to take the King his 
Son along with him (11), being entirely ignorant of the 


the L 
touts of the 
* % 

* ng 1 Sent. 


Plots formed in his Abſence. Upon his arrival at Roan, Brompt. 


he received a Letter from the King of France, 2 
an earneſt Deſire to ſee his Daughter and Son- in- law, 

intreating him to let them come and ſpend a few Days at 
Paris. The young Prince, having leave, forthwith re- 
paired to the King his Father-in-law, with whom he took 
meaſures that the Confederates might all a&t at the ſame 
time. Mean while, as he deferred his return under divers 
pretences, Henry grew uneaſy. Perhaps he had received 


(1) And there, without the City, had a Palace built of Wattles, according to the Faſhion of that Country, where he kept his Court till the beginning 


of February, Brompt. p. 1079. 
(2) And landed at Milford-bawen, near Pembroke. Girald. Cambr. p. 778. 


(3) In 1175, Rederic King of Cinnaugbt, ſent Commiſſioners to King Merry, who concluded with him a Treaty on October 6, at WVindſer ; which ſee in Ry- 
mer, Tom. I. p. 41- Brompt. p. 1106, 1107. Hoved. p. 546, Sc. In 1176, died Richard Earl of Striguil and Pembroke, Juſticiary ot Ireland, and was 
ſucceeded by Millium Fitz- Aldelin, Hoved. p. 553,—-—-—In 1177, King Henry, at a Parliament at Oxford, divided part of Ireland among ſeveral of his 
great Men. To Hrgb de Lacy, he gave the whole County of Meath, with all its Appurtenances, to hold of him and his Son FJ«bn, for the Service of an 
hundred Knights. He made him allo Governor of Dublin, with its Appurtenances. On Robert Firz-Stepben, and Milo de Cogbam, he beſtowed the Kingdom 
of Cork, to hold likewiſe of him and his Son Fobn, for the Service of ſixty Knights: Except the City of Cork, and one Cantred, which the King retained in 
his hands. To Herebert Fitz- Herebert, William Earl Reginald's Brother, and Follan de la Primerai their Nephew, he gave the Kingdom of Limeric, tor the 
ſame Service, and by the ſame Tenure as the laſt ; Limeric, and one Cantred likewiſe excepted. William Fitz- Aldelin his Sewer, he conſtituted Guardian, 
or Governor of Wexford, with its Appurtenances; and Rebert de Poer, his Marſhal, of Waterford, &c, Howved. p. 567. wt 

(4) Hd nus and Albertus. Geruas, p. 1421. King Henry went to Normandy about the Aſcenſion, and embarked at Portſmouth. Gervas, ibid, Brompt. 
p. 1080. (5) September 26. Gervas, p. 1422. + or il 

(6) He was to give the Templars as much Money as ſhould be thought reaſonable to maintain two hundred Soldiers for one Year. Rapin, by 
ſiys, three hundred. / , 

7) The King of France in the mean while taking it ill, and being very troubleſome, becauſe his Daughter had not been crowned with her * * 
Ilenty; Ratreu Archbiſhop of Rean, Giles Biſhop of Ewreux, and Reger Biſhop of Worceſter, were ſent to England to perform that r ; 4 ney — 4 
at Seutbampton about Auguſt 24, and the Prince and Princeſs were crowned on the Sunday following at Winchefler, Gervas, p. 1431, 1422. Brompt. p. 

A. Dicets lays, they were crowned Auguſt 21. p. 560. 

(8) But he retuling a accept of — 1 4 Dover, was 8 his ow Gervas, p. 1423, 1429- 

(o) Rab de Faie the Queen's Uncle, ug emtemore. » Paris, p. 126. 2 f : 

2 . obſerves, hy our Hiſtorians are wholly ſilent as to the Queen's getting at Reſamund; ſo that the Story of her making her — . 
no better Foundation than the old Ballad made upon it. It is certain, ſhe did not live long, though the Time of her Drath is not mentioned. Hut 
all, unleſs Brompton's Authority is of leſs weight than that of the old Ballad, it is certain that Ri.ſamund did not die in 1173, and that 2 oy pn a 
ty Qucen Elta. For Brompton expreſly ſays, That, after King Henry had impriſoned his Queen Eleanor, he became an Adulterer, an \ _ — — 
for a Tong while, Roſamund. p. 1151. She was buried in the Church belonging to Godfiow Nunnery, near Oxford, where her Epitaph, whic * 
you, was to be ſcen in his Time; and is as follows: 


Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa mundi, non Roſa munda; This Tomb doth bere encloſe, The World's moſt Te "a : nocd. 
Non redolet, ſed olet, que redolere ſolet - p. 1151. Roſe paſſing ſweet ere while, Now noug ht but ve. 


nere are no remains of the Labyrinth at this Day; but her Monument has been lately repaired and beautified. | 
(15 He ſent fer him over about All. Saints. King Henry himſelf had been ſome time in Normandy, Brompt. p. 1082. Heved. p. 581, 
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Book VII. 


ſome dark hints of what was contriving; or was appre- 

288 henfive that by too long converſing with Lewis, ill im- 
, preffions might be made upon the young Prince. Be this 
g's, it will, he ſent for him, and the young King durſt not 
Virg diſobey, for fear of giving him a ſuſpicion of the Conſpi- 


ge, racy, Which it concerned him to keep ſecret. As ſoon. 
as as he came back, the King, with his Son, ſet out for 


Hobs Montſerrand, a ſmall Town in Auvergne, where he was 
to hold a Conference with Hubert Earl of Maurienna, Al- 
phonſus Earl of Arragon and Barcelona, Girard Earl of Vi- 
pie of a enna, and Raymond Earl of Tholouſe (1). What Buſineſs 
bana: he had with theſe Princes, except the Earl of Maurienna, 
eL know not. He was to treat with this laſt about a 
ide Marriage between John his fourth Son, and Alice, Daugh- 
Daughter ter of that Earl. This Affair was begun at Montferrand, 
— 4 but as it could not be ended there, Hubert accompanied 
att, Pub. the King to Limoges, where he preſſed him to declare what 
T. L. p. 33. he would do for the Prince his Son, on account of the 
13 Marriage. Henry offered to ſettle on John the Cities of 
engt. Lodun, Chinon, and Mirebel, which the young King, 
Cervale who was preſent, oppoſed to the utmoſt of his power. 
He alledged, it was very ſtrange, the King ſhould aſſign an 
Appennage to his youngeſt Son, whilſt he refuſed the fame 
during his Life, to the eldeſt, who bore the Title of King 
Filling et Without having wherewithal to ſupport the Dignity. This 
ir thc Oppoſition created a great Coldneſs between the Father and 
25 Son, which was farther encreaſed by the 4 King's de- 
Fmt, manding Normandy of his Father (2), till he ſhould come 
to the Crown of England. His aim in this Demand was 
only, to find a Pretence to complain in order to open the 
Scene concerted with the King of France. 
HI Henry began from that time to ſuſpect what his Son had 
Hale in his mind (3). As he did not _ but he had ſuffer- 
, d himſelf to be corrupted by the King of France, he cauſ- 
ed him to be ſo narrowly watched, that it was eaſy to ſee 
he was afraid of his getting away. On the other hand, 
the young Prince, dreading the Conſequences if the King 
came to diſcover his Deſigns, reſolved to prevent the Dan- 
c., ger. What Care ſoever the Father might take, he could 
H: wit= not hinder his Son from privately withdrawing from 
td e Court, and poſting to the King of France (4). This en- 
Face, tirely confirmed the old King in his Suſpicions. But, he 
Dito was ſtill ignorant what his Son's Deſign might be. As 
ne ſoon as the Queen, who reſided at London, had intelli- 
M. Paris: gence of the King her Son's Arrival at Paris, ſhe ſent thi- 
E'canor ſends ther likewiſe Richard and Geoffrey, before Henry had time 
— — to give Orders about them. hus the old King ſaw him- 
Geeffrey, ſelf forſaken on a ſudden by his own Family, without 
{- which ſhe knowing yet what all theſe Proceedings would tend to. 
aa His Wrath, which he could not then vent upon his Sons, 
cena. fell upon the Queen, whom he cauſed to be cloſely confined; 
but reaped no other Benefit from thence, but the Pleaſure 
Ne King is of being revenged (5). Quickly after, the confederate 
—4 Princes attacking him in ſeveral Places, he ſtood in need of 
lun. all his Reſolution to bear ſo many Vexations, and of all his 
Brompt, Prudence, to oppoſe ſo many Enemies. Richard repaired 
to Guienne, where he cauſed the greateſt part of the 
Country to rebel. Gegffrey raiſing an Inſurrection in Bre- 
tagne, put himſelf at the head of it, with deſign to wreſt 
from the King his Father the Government of that Duke- 
dom. Normandy was attacked by the King of France, 
N. Dicto. aſſiſted by the Earls of Flanders, Boulogne, and Blois. The 
513% King of Scotland made an Irruption into the northern parts 
. P, of England(6). The Earl of Leicefter (7) landed at South- 
Hored, ampten (8) an Army levied in France, in expectation of 
a general Revolt of the Engli/h againſt the King. Thus 
Henry ſaw, in all Parts of his Dominions, hoſtile Armies, 


againſt whom he was wholly unprepared. 
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Mean while young Henry, who continued at Paris, 117 3. 
acted as if he had been ſole King of England. He received Henn e 
the Homage of the Vaſſals; made Grants and Donations 7 NN 
of the Crown-Lands (9); aſſigned Penſions out of the Weldur 
publick Revenues, and had his Seal apart (10), as if the M- Part. 
King his Father had no more Right to intermeddle in the SO 1 
Government of his Kingdom. He would not keep ſo G : 
much as a ſingle Perſon about him that did not ſwear Feal- 
ty to him, independent of that due to the old King. The 
young Prince thought he had taken ſuch ſure meaſures, 
that he looked upon the King his Father's Ruin as infal- 
lible. The King of France, willing to cheriſh this Belief, 
affected continually to throw out ſatirical Jeſts againſt old 
Henry, and would hardly bear he ſhould be called King in 
his preſence. The truth is, the Ruin of that Monarch 
ſeemed to be at hand, fince he had ſo many Enemies to 
deal with at once. But if he had ſhown ſome want of 1 H 
Reſolution in his Quarrel with the Pope, it was otherwiſe -;-* 
on this occaſion, Never did his Virtues ſhine with more oy and 
luſtre, than when he ſaw himſelf forced as it were to yield ſucceſsfully, 
to his ill- fortune, and reduced to extremity. Animat- e 
ed with freſh Courage at the ſight of the impending Dan- 
ger, he managed his Afﬀairs with ſo much Firmneſs, Pru- 
dence, and Forecaſt, that in ſpite of the Obſtacles which 
ſtarted up inceſſantly, and from all Quarters, he obtained 
in the end a glorious Advantage over all his Enemies. 

The King of France was obliged to abandon Yerneuil (11), Brompton. 
which coſt him a long Siege (12). An Army of Braban- : * 
ſons, ſent by Henry into Bretagne (13), vanquiſhed the Re- my 
bels, upon which they returned to their duty. The Earl of ys MA f 
Leiceſter was defeated in England, and taken Priſoner by / wad nd + 
Humphrey Bohun (14) General of the Englih Army, who ** Pri- 
took the opportunity of a Truce made with the King of mag 
Scotland, to give the Earl Battle (15). As ſoon as the Sc — of 
Truce was expired, William renewed his Ravages in Ner- I 
thumberland, But whilſt he was intent upon the Plunder, C 
he unfortunately, or rather imprudently, fuftered himſelf to coca. 
be ſurprized by the Engl/h General, who routed his Ar- U 
my, and took him Priſoner (16). The Scots pretend this N 
was during the Truce; but the Engl affirm, it was after 

the expiration, However it be, the Kin being fallen in- 

to the hands of the Exgliſb, was carried firſt to Richmond 

Caſtle, and from thence conveyed into Normandy (15), Henry's 

Whilſt the Arms of Henry were thus crowned with '*,** 
Succels in England, he was employed in France in ſubduing Ms 
the revolted Cities and Provinces. Though he could not be Bend. 
every where, he ordered it ſo, that in a few months, * 2" 
either by himſelf or by his Generals, he became maſter of 
the principal Places in Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, 
and Bretagne. Theſe Succeſſes quite broke the meaſures 
of his Enemies, and intirely diſſipated the Fears he was 
juſtly ſeized with in the beginning of the War (18). 

Mean time, the King his Son, perceiving him embarraſſed Ct 
in France, took that opportunity of raiſing an Army of ? 7" "** 
Frenchmen and Flemings. As ſoon as the Troops were N King 
ready for Action, he put himſelf at their head, and Heading 


marched towards Graveling, where he deſigned to embark, * * 


His Project was to paſs into England, and join the King — 


of Scotland and Earl of Leiceſter, who were not yet de- R. Diccto. 
ſeated. Could he have croſſed the Sea at that Juncture, 

he would have undoubtedly have been maſter of England. 

But the Wind remained ſo long contraty, that he could 

not execute this Project. Whilſt he was waiting in vain 

for a favorable Gale, the King his Father had time to 

reſtore his Affairs in France; after which he embarked at 

Barfleur, and ſafely arrived in England. From Southamp- Tee, Kirg 
ton, where he landed (16), he proceeded directly to Canter- 8 
bury, to do Penance at Becket's Tomb, to which he had ans 4 b. 


nance ot Bec-+ 


ket's Toms. 


(1) Raymond, Earl of Tholouſe and St. Giles, did Homage to King Henry, and his Sons Henry and Richard, for the Earldom of Tbolzuſe, upon Terms which Hoved. 


you have in Brompton. p. 1082. Diceto. p. 561. Hoved. p. 533 · 


Gerva*% 


(2) Brompton ſays, the King of France adviſed him to demand, either all England, or all Normandy, which he accordingly did; or elſe Arjou, at leaſt ; Brompt- 


p. 1082, 108 3. Gervas. p. 1424. Hoved. p. 531 


(3) They both came back to Chinon together, about the middle of Lent. Brempt. p. 1083. 


Diceto. 


(4) He went firſt to Alenſon, and the next Day to Argenton. King Henry his Father ſent to the Court of France to demand him, but received a very 
rough Anſwer. In the mean time he fortified his Caſtles upon the Frontiers, and provided them with all Neceflaries Brompr. p. 1083. 

(5) He ſent for a Legate from Rome, in order to be divorced from her. Gerwas. p. 1433- 

(6) Becauſe King Henry refuſed to grant him what his Predeceſſors had enjoyed in England. Diceto. p. 573. M. Paris, p. 128. 

(7) The reſt of the Conſpirators in England, were, Robert Earl of Ferrers, Hugh Biged Earl of Norfolk, Hugh Earl of Cheſter, Roger d. Mowbray, Thomas 
de Muſcamp, Robert de Lund, Richard de Mervill, Gervaſe Paynell, &c. who held out ſome Caſtles againſt him. Brampt. p. 1085, The Earl of Leicefter 
was joined by Hugh Biged; they took Norwich, burnt Hageneth Caſtle, Sc. but the Earl going to Leiceſter was defeated. Diceto. p. 573. , 


8) At Walton in Suffolk, September 28. ſays Diceto. p. 573 


65 To William King of Scotland he granted all Northumberland, as far as the Tue; to his Brother the Earldom of Huntington and Cambridgeſhire ; to 
Hugh Biged the Caſtle of Norwich ; to Philip Earl of Flanders, a thouſand Pounds a Year in England, and all Kent, with the Caftle of Dower and Rochefter ; to 
Matthero Earl of Boulogne, the Sale of Kirketen in Lincolnſhire, with the Earldom of 7Mortagne, and Honour of Haie; to Theobald Earl of Bleis, two hundred 


Pound in Arjen, and the Caſtle of Amboiſe. Ho ved p. 533, 534- 


(10) Richard de Barre brought the to King Henry the Father, upon which Henry his Son had a new one made. Prompt. p. 1084. 
4 (11) The Engliſh were preparing to engage the French Army, but Lewis ſet Fernevil on fire, and cowardly ran away. The Enz/ib Generals were 17/{;am 
Albiney Earl of Arundel, and William Earl of Mandevill. And the commanding Officers in Yerneuil, were, Hugh de Lacy, and Hugh ae Beauchamp. Brempt. 


P · 1086. Hoved. 


(12) Of a Month. Hoved. p. 534- 


p. 534+ | 4 
(13) Above ten thouſand. Brompt. p. 186. The Earl of Cbeſer, Rab Lord of Fougeres, Raiph de Fats &c. were then taken Priſoners. R. Dicets, 


F 574+ The Bretons were defeated, Aug. 19. Brompt. p. 1087+ 
(14) The High Conſtable, and Richard de Luci. Brompt. p. 1089. 


W W957 This Battle was fought towards the end of September, at Fornbam, near St. Edmundsbury in Suffolk : Above ten thouſand Flemings were lain. Brompr. 
p. 526, (46) At Alnwick in Northumberland, July 13. 1174 Brompt- p. 1092. 
(17) And impriſoned at Falaiſe, with the Earl of Leiceſter, Brompt. p. 1090, 1096- 
(18) Philip Earl of Flanders had ſworn on the Goſpels, that he would, within a Fortnight after Midſummer, ſubdue England for Henry the Son; and ac- 
cordingly ſent over three hundred and eighteen choice Men, who beſieged Norwich. Dicero. | 


No an, 3's 6-1 


, 575. 
(9) The Hiſtorians vary much about the Day, Diceto ſays, it was June 6. p. 576. Hoved. July 8, and Brompton, July 12. p. 1095. 
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238 The HISTORY 


1173. obliged himſelf upon receiving Abſolution. When he 
came in ſight of the Town, he alighted, though he was 
25 three Miles diſtant, and pulling off his Boots, walked 
g are - ſoot in extreme Pain, to the ſacred Tomb (1), 
hy "- There, after reſting a while, he ſubmitted to the ſhameful 
Mok, Penance enjoined him, He was ſcourged by the hands of 
the Prior and Monks of St. Augu/tine's (2), and ſpent the 
Night in Prayer in the Cathedral, lying on the cold Pave- 
ment. On the morrow, aſter aſſiſting at a ſolemn Pro- 
ceſſion round the Tomb, he departed for London (3). 
_ * Care was taken, in order to magnify this new Saint's Cre- 
Walt, za dit in the Celeſtial Court, to remark, that Henry was in- 
Fleming. debted for the Victory obtained by his Arms over the King 
Gervaſe. of Scotland, to the Interceſſion of the bleſſed St. To- 
mas (4). It was further affirmed, the King himſelf was 
ſo perſuaded of it, that he publickly returned him 
Thanks, thereby acknowledging he did not in the leaſt 
queſtion his Sanctity. 
WH __ Aſter Leice/tcr's and the King of Scotland's Defeat, the 
2 tn Tow: young King's Party not daring to keep the Field any 
Und. longer, retired to their Strong-Holds and Caſtles. The 
Browpt- King's Impatience to ſee them entirely reduced, ſuffered 
ct him not to make any Stay at Londen, a few days after 
M. Paris. his Arrival, he marched with his Army to beſiege the 
Caſtles, {till in the hands of his Son's Adherents (5). But 
the greateſt part ſurrendered upon his Approach, and the 
Lewis be- reſt held out but a few days (6). Mean time, the King 
8 of France deſpairing of Aſſiſtance from England, after the 
Ge. defeat of the Confederates, recalled his Troops from Grave- 
Hoved. ling, and laid Siege to Roan, He was in hopes of being 
maſter of the City before Henry could come to its reliet. 
But the brave reſiſtance of the Inhabitants baffled his de- 
Henry fr ſigns, Upon the firſt notice of the Siege, Henry put to 
bm {9 74)* Sea (7) with a good Body of Troops, and was ſo expedi- 
— tious, that he arrived in Normandy before Lewis had made 
any great Progreſs. His ſudden coming ſtruck ſuch a 
Terror into his Enemy, that he raiſed the Siege (8), and 
retreated in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving all his Baggage 
Hoved: behind him. Nay, ſome ſay, he could not retire but by 
means of a Treaty (9), of which he afterwards made no 
account. 
Henry's pro- Henry's Affairs were then in a more flouriſhing condi- 
{porous Ste. tion than ever. Abſolute Maſter in England, he beheld 
1174. Scotland diſheartened by the Impriſonment of her King. 
Ireland continued in Obedience, The Welß remained 
quiet within their own Bounds, Normandy, Gutenne, and 
the other Provinces beyond Sea, were intirely reduced, 
except a few Caſtles in Pci&4o0u ſtill in poſſeſſion of Prince 
Richard. No wonder therefore Lewis, now above ſixty 
Years of Age, deſpaired of accompliſhing what he had 
projected in the beginning of the War. He found, the 
Confederacy, which he thought capable of pulling down 
Henry, had rather fixed him more firmly in his Throne. 
On the other hand, he was apprehenſive in caſe he died 
during the War, Philip his Son, who was but ten Years 
of Age, would be too much incumbred to maintain it. 
Theſe Confiderations inſpired him with a deſire to make 
Peace. Henry was of the fame mind. He ardently wiſhed 
to deprive his Sons of their only Refuge, the Protection 
of France. Richard his ſecond Son, a Prince of a fierce 
and reftleſs "Temper, was the only Perſon that oppoſed the 
wiſhed for Peace, But neither his Brothers, nor the King 
Richard i= of France, thought proper to continue the War for his 
2322 fake. They conſented therefore to a Truce, during 
©, which they obliged themſelves to give him no Afliſtance. 
Hoveden- Henry his Father improved this Juncture to reduce his 
Gervas: le. Obſtinate Son to obedience ; who at laſt, ſeeing himſelf 
Luut the deſtitute of Support, came and threw himſelf at his Feet, 


roo Kings, humbly imploring his Pardon. He met with a better Re- 
Diceto . 


— 


Hoved · (1) He and his Son went again in Pilgrimage to it in 1175. June 10. R. Diceto. p. 577 Brempt. p. 1102» 
(2) Receiving from each three or five Laſhes. Diceto. p. 577+ M. Paris. | 
(3) And gave forty Pounds a Year, for finding perpetual Lights round Becket's Tomb. Diceto. p. 577. : ; : 
(4) It happened, that very Day the King left Canterbury, being the 13th of July, the King of Scatland was taken Priſoner, which the Monks imputed to 
the Merits of Becket. Ard the ſame Day alſo, his Son Henry's Ships, wherewith he intended to paſs into England, were diſperied by a Storm. R. Dicets» 


P 


p. 577, 578. Howed. 
( 


6) Hugh Biged paid the King a thouſand Marks, and was pardoned ; as were alſo Robert Earl of Ferrers, Roger de Mowbray, William Earl of Glacefier, 


Richard Earl of Clare, &c. Diceto. p. 578. 


(7) At Pertſmauth ; and landed at Barfleur, Auguft 6. He came to Roan the 10th. Brompt. p. 1096. Dicets. p. 578. 


(8) About the middle of Auguſt, Gervaſe, p. 142+ 


(9) Which was concluded between Taurs and Amboiſe, October 11. Diceto. 


ſurer of York, was made High Chancellor of England. Diceto. p. 567. 


10) See the Terms of this Peace at length in Diceto, p. 582. Hoved. p. 540, 541 
1 1) In 1177, a Legate came from Rome, to lay England under an Interd ict, unleſs King Henry would let them marry : Upon which they came to Terms 


of Agreement» Gervas. p. 1442+ 


12) King Henry the Father, ſet nine hundred and ſixty nine at Liberty, without ranſom ; but the Son made all his Priſoners pay- Dicets. p- 583. - 

= King — having kept his Court, during Chrilimas at Argenton, went into Anjou z and February 24+ had a Conterence with weed «hr th 
from whence Henry going into Anjou, fortified his Caſtles, leaving his Son at Roan. Afﬀter Mid-lent, he returned to Caen, and 2 is f |; 
Nill at Rean, orders to come along with him to England, but he refuſcd This be did through the perſuaſion of the King of France, any o 3 
ther's kind Meilages melted his Heart into a Compliance, and young Henry came and did his Father Homage: After which King Henry t 5 7 my 
his Father's permiſſion, a Conference with the King of France. They ſpent their Eafter at Cherburg, and after that, had an Interview at 8 WE 
Earl of /anders, to whom they confirmed a Grant of one thouſand Marks cut of the Exchequer. And then embarking at Barfleur, they « 


mouth May 9. Brompt. p. 1110, 1111. 


(14) Ag,. Brompt. p. 1103s Diceto ſays, it was at Yalognes in the Conflantin. p. 384. 


(15) See Brompton: p. 1103. and Howed. p. 545+ 


(16) He returned to England December 1 1. but was not quite at Liberty, till he had delivered his Caſtles. Diceto. 
(17) He came back to Frg/and in May, and his Son Henry along with him. Gerwas- p. 1429. 
(13) He called a Parliament at Northampton, and rengwed the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, Cervas, p+ 1433+ 


* 


ception than he expected, and attended his Father to the 


GY Thoſe of Huntington, Framlingham, Bungrey, Northampton, Alverten, Greby, Mounſorel!, Thresk, Tutbury, Duffield. Brompt. p. 1095, 109 6. Dicets, 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


112 
Place, choſen by the two Monarchs to treat in Perſon of * © 


the Lerms of Peace. As they both ſtood affected, it was 
not difficult to ſettle the Articles. Henry granted a general "REF 
Pardon to all the Revolters, without any exception, The # Pag. 
young King, his eldeſt Son, promiſed to be obedient for “ Po 
the future, and to let Prince John his Brother enjoy the one If 
Appennage granted him, Gao and Richard were, gr le 
pretended to be, ſatisfied with what the King their Father Diceta 
allotted them, In fine, the King of France promiſed to * 
ſurrender to Henry, what Caſtles he had taken in the be- T. L. 8:4, 
ginning of the War (10), To ſtrengthen the Reconcilia- 5 
tion between the two Kings, a Marriage was reſolved un- 

on between Richard and Alice, Daughter of Lewis, The 
Princeſs, who was very young, was delivered to my 

the Father, to be educated in England till ſhe was marij- 
ageable. But he abuſed this T'rult, as will be ſeen in the 

Sequel (11). 

It was further agreed by this Treaty, that all the Pri. - 
ſoners on both Sides ſhould be releaſed (1 2). But in order 4 
to exclude the King of Scotland, Henry inſerted a Clauſe.. 
importing that thoſe whoſe Ranſoms were already treated Ad N. 
of, were not to have the Benefit of this Article. J/illianm L. ! ». 5. 
was of this number, and perhaps the only One among all Þ L Vis 
the Priſoners. His Impatience to be at Liberty cauſed Doane, 
him to ſubmit to very hard Terms, He was to make . 
Reſtitution of all he had taken from England, and do Ho- 
mage-for his Kingdom to that Crown. Upon his ſwear- 
ing to perform theſe Engagements, he was releaſed. As 
ſoon as Henry had ſettled all his Affairs in France (13), he 
repaired to York (14), attended by the King his Son, and a 
numerous Train of Nobility (15). Here in the preſence of # d. 
the Barons of both Realms, William did Homage to the "i" 
two Kings of England for the Kingdom of Scotland in ge- * 
neral, and for the County of Galloway in particular. I his #*<- 
Homage was confirmed by the ſolemn Oaths of the Barons * 
of Scotland, that in caſe their King ſhould recede from 
what he had done, they would withdraw their Obedience, 
and conſent, the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould be put under Aae 
an Interdict. But as Henry did not altogether rely on theſe /{**# 
Engagements, //i/l;iam, for his further Security, put into 828 
his hands the Caſtles of Roxborough, Berwick, Sterling, 
and Edinburgh (16), This Affair being ended, the young Henry n. 
King went back to France, where he remained three ** 2 » 
Years, laying out his time in improving in all the Exer- 74 
ciſes of the Body and Mind proper for a Prince. p- 136, 

Peace being reſtored to England, where it had long been 1175. 
a Stranger, Henry (17) took this opportunity to enact new 7 
Laws (18), and revive others that were neglected. Ge- Ke, It, 
nerally the Laws which are for the Advantage of the So- Edward. 
vereigns are very ſtrictly obſerved, becauſe they themſelves 5j. Jong 
ſee it done; but they are too frequently apt to neglect ages 
thoſe that are beneficial to the People. By this means they 
continually enlarge their Authority, But then it is often 
the cauſe of Rebellions, which ſometimes are more pre- 
judicial to Kings, than the Laws they neglect or evade. 
Henry lately experienced, in a ſenſible manner, how dan- 
gerous it is to deal with a diſcontented Nation, More- 
over, his three Sons, who had improved this diſpoſition, 
were {till alive and well, and in appearance, not much 
altered by his late Peace with them, He thought there- 
fore in order to prevent them from engaging in a freſh 
Rebellion, it was his Intereſt to gain the People's Affecti- 
on by reviving the Laws of Edward the 1 As 
theſe Laws were very advantagious ſor the Subject, in 
compariſon of thoſe of the Norman Kings, which tended 
ſolely to the augmenting the Revenues of the Prince, and 
ſtretching the Royal Prerogative, both Nobles and People 
paſſionately longed for their Re-eſtabliſhment. They had 


P- 130. 


p. 378. — Abcut this time Adu pb de Warneville, Sacriſt of Roan, and Trea- 


with Phil 


even 
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even uſed ſome endeavours in the foregoing Reigns to te- 
ſtore them but with little Succeſs. Nothing therefore 
could be more grateful to the Engliſh, than to ſee them in 
force, But this Condeſcenſion of the N was a mere 
fouriſh, conſiſting 11 of ſome publick Orders, which 
were never executed (1). 3 : 

1176. About this time alſo Henry divided (2) England into ſix 
i, ir Parts or Diſtricts, which were aſſigned to ſo many Judg- 
ee es (3), Who were to go, at certain Times, and hold the 
n Aﬀſizes, that is, to miniſter Juſtice to the People. This 
808. is what is {till practiſed at this Day. At certain Seaſons of 
the Vear (4), the Chancellor ſends the Judges into the ſe- 
veral Counties to do Juſtice, each in his own Circuit; for 
ſo the Counties aſſigned to him are called. 

Henry made uſe likewiſe of theſe peaceable Times, to 
demoliſh all the fortified Caſtles (5) ſtill remaining in pri- 
vate hands, which were a great check to the Power of 
the Sovereign (9). 

- 4, Whilſt the King was employed in theſe publick Affairs, 
ris the Princeſs Joanna his Daughter was demanded in Mar- 
carried t riage (7) by William the Good, King of Sicily. This 
SY Match ſeeming advantagious for his Daughter, he diſ- 
act Pub. patched Ambaſſadors (8) to Srcily to ſettle the Articles; 
117-52: after which he ſent away the young Queen with a ſplendid 
— Retinue (9). 8 
Jl bas a Prince John his fourth Son, who of all his Children, 
gde 047 yas his greateſt Favourite, being arrived at the Age of ele- 
1A ven Years, he reſolved to erect Ireland into a Kingdom on 
{/ :« purpoſe to beſtow it on his Darling Son (10). As the Pope's 
bn. Conſent was neceſſary, he ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to 
wont negotiate the Affair. But how impatient ſoever he might 
be to ſee the end, it could not be accompliſhed till ſome 

Years after, when it was no longer in his Power to make 
uſe of the Pope's Favour. 

1177- About this Time, the King of France perceiving himſelf 
Tk; broken with Age, formed the Deſign of crowning his Son 
ann, Philip, according to the cuſtom of his Predeceſſors. But 
a, a violent Diſtemper, which ſeized the young Prince, ob- 

ſtructed his Project, and made him almoſt deſpair of his 
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1178. Life. Lewis was fo affected with his Son's Danger, that 

1179. he went in Pilgrimage to Becket's Tomb (11), to obtain 
— that Saint's Interceſſion for the Prince's Recovery. Henry 
Dran. met him at Dover, and conducted him to Canterbury, 
Hoved, 


where they both offered up their Prayers. When Lewtis 


Kings, Father and Sen, returned to England May 1. 1174. Diceto. ibid. 


what follows, it appears to be a Miſtake. 


coram Epiſcopis, Comit! 


(5) About Michaelmas. 


Gervaſe. p. 1436, 1437 Brompt. p. 1113. 


riage · Brompt. p. 1116. Diceto. p. 594+ Heved. p 553. 


23d. p. 1457» 
(12) Which was Auguſt 26. M. Paris p. 137. 


Seal. Hoved. Brompt. p- 1 140. 


Auguſt, and landed again in England, July 15. Brompt. p. 1133, 
fold King Henry that Earldom. Heved. p. 572+ 
ary 14. Brompt. p. 1108, 1118. 

(16) In this great Council at Northampton, King 


ved. p 
Owen de Kevilian, Griffin de Brimfield, and Madec ap G 


(17) Who had married Eleanor, King Henry's Daughter, 1176. 
(13) Rapin falſely calls him Garcias, t 


p- bog. 
(21) Brompton ſays, it was made September 21. 1178. at Roan. p. 1134, 1 


were celebrated at the Caſtle of Pleizet in Eſſex, the Nupti 
of Albemarle, in whoſe Right he became Earl of Albemarle, Diceto. p. 6 

(23) This Year King 
After his Return, he ſent his Juſticiaries throughout England, 
His Regulations about this Matter were as follows: 


Lance; and every Knight ſhall have ſo many Coats of Mail, Helmets, Shields, and Lances, as he hath Knight's 
hath in Goods or Rent, to the Value of fixteen Marks, ſhall have a Coat of Mail, an Helmet, a Shield, and a Lance» 3+ Every Free Layman, that 
and a Lance. 4 All Burgefſes, and the whole Community of Freemen, ſhall 


hath in Goods ten Marks, ſhall have an Iron Gorget, an Iron Cap, 


have a Mumbai, (i. e. a Horſeman's Coat) a Cap of Iran, and a Lance. Cc. 
This Year alſo great Diſputes 
„Who was their Guarantee and Umpire, went in March 1182+ to make Peace between them; but before he went over, 
th,) which is extant- in Gerves, p. 1439. and ordered one Copy to be repefited in his own 


Chefter, and ſucceeded by hi Ra » Brompt- — 
Par of ae, King Hey, who was this Ovarater und 

he made his Will near the Sea-fide, (perhaps at Port 
Treaſury, one in the Church of Canterbury, and one in 


5) HENRY II. 


(1) King Henry's Sons Richard and Geoffrey did him Homage at Mans, and his Son Henry did it Avril 1. Dicets, p. 585. 
Heved. p. 542. i 
(2) This he did in a great Council at Northampton January 26. See Hoved. p. 548. Diceto. p. 588. Hoveden ſays, it was at Nottingham; but by 


(3) Hoveden ſays, three Judges to each Circuit; his Words are theſe : Fufticiarii itinerantes conflituti per Henricum ſecundum, gui diviſit Ra mum ſuum in 
ſex partes, per quarum 8 tres Iuſticiarios itinerantes conflituit, &c. p. 54 
s, Baronibus, Militibus, & aliis bominibus ſuis in hoc conſentientibus conſtituit Juſticiarios in Sex partibus regni ſut in unaqudque tres, 

Diceto. p. 588. See a Lift of the Diſtrifs, and the Judges appointed in each, in Hoved, p. 548. 
(4) Rapin ſays in Term-time, which is a Miſtake, for it is not in Term-time, but immediately after Hilary-Term and Trinity-Term, that the twelve Judgrs 
go the Circuit, two by two; whence the Aſſizes, which are held but twice a Year, are called Lent Aſſizes, and Summer Aſlizes. 
He ſeized afterwards thoſe that were not demoliſhed now, and garriſoned them with his own Soldiers. 


P. 555: 
(6) Thoſe of Huntingdon, Walton, Leiceſter, Greby, Stutesbery, Dudley, Treſc, Haie, &c. belonging to the King of Scotland, Hugh Ziged, the Earl of 
Leiceſter, Earl Ferrars, Gervaſe Paganel, Roger de Mowbray. Diceto. p. 588. 
(7) King Henry aſſembled a Parliament, to conſult them about the propoſed Match. Prompt. p. 1112+ Diccte. p. 590. See the Marriage- Articles in 


(8) At the Head of which was the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Gervas. p. 1434. 
(10) And alſo William, Son of Robert Earl of Glecefter, appointed Prince Jan his Heir, and promiſed to give him his Daughter Auiſa in Mar- 


(11) Hoveden ſays, he was adviſed in a Dream ſo to do. p. 592. He came to England, Auguft 22d, Brompt. p. 1140+ or, according to Gervaſe, Auguft 


(13) He offered at Becket's Tomb a maſſy Cup of pure Gold, and gave to the Monks one hundred 
of Wine yearly, and freed them from all Toll or Cuſtom, for whatever they ſhould buy in his Kingdom. All which he confirmed by a Charter under his 


(14) Mr. Rapin hath omitted ſeveral remarkable Occurrences, which happened within theſe three laſt Years: The Earl of Flanders had in 1177. 
an Interview with King Henry at Canterbury, after Eafter, and went in Pilgrimage to Becket's Tomb. Soon after he went to Jeruſalem, and with him 
William de Mandevill, Earl of Eſſex, Henry de Ls Kc. Brompt. p. 1127. 

1178. 1138. R. Dicete. p. 599.— In 1177, in December, Audebert Earl of Marche, 


(15) This was a great Council or Parliament; and, according to Brompton, was twice held ; firſt in 1176, June 29. and ſecondly, in 1177, about Janu- 


Henry reſtored Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, to all his Eſtates in England, and in his French Dominions, a 
except the Caſtles of Mounſorell, and Paſei : The like he did to Hugh Earl of Cheer; And to William de Albiney, he gave the Earldom of Suſſex. Ve- 

560, At the ſame Council likewiſe Rees ap Griffin, King of South-Wales, David ap Owen, King of North-Wales, Caazalan Prince of Delnain, 

„and other Noblemen of Wales, came and did Homage, and ſwore Fealty to King Henry; 

who then gave Rees ap Griffin, Merioneth-fhire, and David ap Owen, Elleſmere, Hoved. p. 566. 

Hoved. p. 355. 


(19) That is, he convened at Weſtminſter, the firſt Sunday in Lent, a great Council or Parliament; or, as Brempten has it, the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Abbots, Deans, Archdeacons, Earls, Barons, and great Men of England. Brompt p. 1120. Hoved. p. 561. 

(20) You have the Particulars of this Controverſy, and the King's Judgment in the ColleFion of Publick Act. Tom. I. 42,50. Rapin——In 1179. 
Richard de Lucy, reſigned his Place of Juſticier of England; upon which King Henry calling a great Council at Windſor, divided Englund in four Parts 
or Circuits, and appointed five Perſons to adminiſter Juſtice in each Diſtrict, whoſe Names ſee in Heved. p. 590, 591. But the next Year Ranuh de 
Glanville was made Juſticier. Hoved. p. 600, 60 1—— Auguſt 27. 1179. King Henry called to an Account the Vicecemites, or Sheriffs. Diceto. 


1 To 
(22) He and Henry entred into a Treaty of Peace. Hoved. p. A Bk this Year King Henry ſeverely puniſhed the” Money-changers for adulterat- 
ing the Coin; and in November, there was new Money iſſued out. Gervas. 
land, to have a Conference with his Father, and from thence ſoon after went ſar 
of William de Magnaville, Earl of Eſſex, and Hadew:ſa, eldeſt Daughter of William, Earl 1 


1. Whoſoever hath a Knight's Fee, ſhall have a Coat of Mail, 


— 

239 | 
left the City (12), he gave conſiderable Preſents (13) to 1179. [| 
the Church, where the Saint lay interred (14). il 

I have ſlightly paſſed over the Occurretices of theſe laſt M. Paris. 

ears, as ſeeming to me of little conſequence to Fo- = } 
reigners, However the Engliſb Reader might meet, in Ae 1 
this Interval, with things worth his notice. For in- Gelen | 
ſtance, the Afizes of Northampton (15) make a very con- U | 
ſiderable Article. This was a Revival of the Conſtitutions * 
of Clarendon, except thoſe that concerned the Cleroy, from | 
whence ſprung the Conteſt between the King and Becket | 
(16). We find alſo, during this Time, Henry make fevers! | 
Regulations for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice and Govern- | 
ment of the State, which may be of uſe to the Angliſh, | 
but doubtleſs are of little moment to Foreigners. Where- 
fore I think it needleſs to deſcend to particulars. However 
I muſt not omit one Event, which greatly redounds to the 
Glory of this Monarch. 

Alphonſo King of Caftile (17), and Sancti (18) King 7! 
of Navarre, having great Conteſts about certain Caſtles Cf 
and Territories, ſent Ambaſladors to cry to entreat him „ EY | 
to be their Umpire, promiſing to ſtand to his Sentence, A » / | 
So great a 'T ruſt redounding very much to that Prince's '* 7 P17 i 
Honour, he thought himſelf obliged to uſe all poflible 14 [| 
care to give Content to both Parties, or at Icaft to avoid p. $61, £5, 
the Imputation of pronouncing an unjuſt Sentence, o 
that end, he convened at Londen all the Barons and 1“ 1 
Judges of the Realm (19), to have their Advice. The | 
Affair being maturely examined, he paſſed a Judgment in 
which both Kings thought proper to acquieſce (20). 

There is, in the Collection of the Publick Acts, an I 150, | 
agreement between Lewis and Henry, to go together to "ox Wo 0 | 
the Holy Land. But as this Record is without date, Brennt. 
there is no ſetting down the preciſe Time (21). Very pro- Picete- 
bably it was made whilſt Lewis was at Canterbury. 

The Death of that Prince, which happened in 1 180, Es 4c: 
prevented their intended Expedition. Philip his Son, who 2 15 bis 
was afterwards ſirnamed the Auguſt, mounted the Throne d Philip, 
of France (22). N N 

Pope Alexander III departed this Life alſo in the car 
1181, and was ſucceeded by Lucius III. (23). 1181. 

Whatever appearance of Tranquillity there was then in | 4 
the Court of England, Ambition, Luſt, Jealouſy ; in a M. Paris, 
word, all the Paſſions that raiſe the ſtrongeſt Emotions“ S 


in the Heart of Man, exerciſed their Empire over the mo 7 


8 — -- 


After which the two 


Diceto's account is yet more particular, Rex, juxta confilrum ii ſur Regis, 


Drceto, p. 594. led. 
Hoved. p. 554. M. Paris. p. 132. 


(g) Auguſt 27. Diceto. p. 594. 


Modi. 1. e. ſeven thouſand two hundred Gallons 


King Henry went into Normandy in 1177. about the middle of 


» 1457 About Mid- lent, King Henry the Son came over to Eng- | 
back into Flanders. Brempt. p. 1149, ——— January 14. this ſame Year, 4 


the Father went over into Normandy, we he kept his Cafe, and returned to England, July 25. Diceto. 610, 612, q 
ordering both Rich and Poor to provide themſelves with Arms, at their own Charge. | 


an Helmet, a Shield, and a 
Fees. 2. Every Free Layman, that 


See Hoveden, p. 614-———This Yer died Hugh Kivilize Earl of 
aroſe between Philip King of France, and Philip 
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We HISTORY 


whole Royal Family. Young Henry was exceedingly diſ- 
ſatisſied to have the Title of King without the Power, 
The King his Father, who had all his Life been a Slave 
to his Luſt, had not loft his amorous Inclinations, though 
he was in his fiſtieth Year. He was fallen in Love with 
Alice of France, deſigned for his Son Richard; and moſt 
Hiſtorians intimate, the young Princeſs was too conde- 
ſcending. Richard demanded Leave to conſummate his 
Marriage (1); but more to have a Pretence to com- 
plain, than from a deſire to eſpouſe a Princeſs ſuſpected by 
all the World of a criminal Commerce with her future 
Father-in-law. Gezffrey being now in his four and twen- 
tieth Year (2), was tired with being under the Guardian- 
ſhip of the King his Father, who on the ſpecious pretence 
of Protection, with-held Bretagne from him. John was 
{till more difpleaſed to have nothing ſettled upon him, 
whilſt his Brothers were ſo well provided for. However, 
as the King ſhowed a great Affection for him, it was very 
probable, betore his Death he would provide for a Son he 
lo tenderly loved. Queen Eleanor was ſtill a Priſoner, 
not withitanding the interceſſion of her Sons for her Re- 
leaſe. 

Henry was not ignorant of the Sentiments of his three 
eldeſt Sons (3). Though he carefully concealed his Fears, 
he was apprehenſive, that another Conſpiracy, like the 
former, would rob him of the Crown in his old Age. To 
ſcreen himſelf from their Practices, he believed the beſt 
way would be, to fow Diſſention among them, leſt their 
Union thould one day prove fatal to him. For that pur- 
poſe, he hinted to his eldeſt Son, that his Brothers ought 
to do him Homage for the Dominions they poſſeſſed, or at 
leaſt, bore the Titles of, The young King gladly embra- 
ced this Propoſal, and reſolved to demand Homage of his 
Brothers. But they were by no means diſpoſed to com- 
ply. Richard aftirmed, the Duchy of Guienne, which 
was to be his Portion, was not a Fief of the Crown of Eng- 
land; and in that he was very right. Gegffrey had not 
altogether the ſame reaſon to be excuſed, ſince he knew, 
the Duchy of Bretagne held of Normandy. But it was ne- 
ceſſary the King ſhould reſign Normandy to his eldeſt Son, 
otherwiſe he could have no Right to demand Homage. 
Mean time the Father had no Intention, to diveſt him- 
ſelf of that Duchy before his Death, in favour of a Son, 
whoſe Ambition was too well known to him. And there- 
fore, Geoffrey eluded his Brother's Demand. He feigned 
however to remain reſpectfully attached to the King his 
Father, though he privately held with his Brother Richard 
whoſe caſe was the ſame. Young Henry, whom the 
King his Father had politickly engaged in this Diſpute, 
ſoon diſcovered his Motive. However he uſed a profound 
diſſimulation. Whilſt he pretended to be incenſed with 
his Brothers, he took private meaſures with them to be- 
reave the King of the Supreme Power, which he had long 
wiſhed to be inveſted with. But God permitted him not 
to purſue the execution of his unjuſt Deſign (4). A Diſ- 
temper which took him out of the World (5), in the 
28th Year of his Age, freed the King his Father from 
the impending Danger. The young Prince was now gone 
to Guienne with deſign to ſtir up the Gaſcons to revolt, 
when he was ſeized with a ſlow Fever, which conſtrained 
him to remain in the Caſtle of Martel in Quercy. As 
ſoon as he perceived his Illneſs grew daily more dangerous, 
and that probably he ſhould never recover, he expreſſed 
great Concern for all he had done or projected againſt the 
King his Father. He even deſired to ſee him, to give him 
proofs of his Repentance. Before he died, he had the Sa- 
tisfaftion of receiving a Ring ſent him by the King in 
token of his Pardon. If Hiſtorians have not aggravated the 
Prince's Repentance, it appears to have been very ſincere. 
He ſhed abundance of Tears upon receiving the Ring, and 
finding himſelf then at the point of Death, cauſed himſelf 
to be laid on a Bed ftrewed with Aſhes, habited in 
Sackloth, with a Cord about his Neck, and in that poſ- 
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ture gave up the Ghoſt (6). The Father's T 
was renewed when he 3 of his Son's Death. 2 
he had no reaſon to be pleaſed with him, he ſhowed - 
extreme Concern for his Loſs. But in all appearance, he 
was ſoon comforted, ; 
This young Prince was certainly endowed with excel- 
lent Qualities, perhaps he would have behaved more to 
his Father's Satisfaction, had he been leſs indulged in his 
Childhood. The King's extraordinary Fondneſs, no 
doubt, helped to ſpoil him; or on the other hand, the 
Reſtraint he was under, after his Coronation, cauſed him 
to conſider his own Father as an Enemy. And this led 
him into ſundry Plots to dethrone him, till at length 
Death made him ſee things in another light. Margaret 
of France his Wife, by whom he had a Son which died 
an Infant, was ſent home to King Philip her Brother 
who married her ſome time after to Bela King of Hun- 


gary (7). 


The Death of young Henry put a ſtop for a while tothe 179 
Troubles that were going to diſturb the Royal Family. W 
Richard, though naturally impetuous, remained ſome 
time in quiet, to ſee how the King would behave to him 
ſince he was become his Heir apparent (8). 

During this Tranquillity arrived at Court Heraclius, 71. b, 
Patriarch of Feruſalem, who was come to entreat the + & je. 
King's Aid in behalf of the Chriſtians of the Holy-Land, n; 
He preſented to him the Keys of the Floly-Sepulcher, and ranging, 
Tower of David, in token of their deſire of having “ K 2 
him for their Sovereign, as being Grandſon to Fulk of Au- 


n 
jou, King of Feruſalem, Before an Anſwer was given — 
the Patriarch, Henry convened an Aſſembly of the Barons C 
at Clerkemuel near London, where that Prelate deſcribed with 5 _ 
tears in his eyes, the Calamities the Chriſtians of Pal:/tine 2 81 
yu under. Then he endeavoured to perſuade the 

ing, that he had an undoubted Right to the Crown of Fe- 
rufalem. But this Compliment was too groſs, ſince it was 
notorious that Fulk, Grandfather to Henry, wore that 
Crown in Right of his ſecond Wife; whereas Geoffrey, 
Father to Henry, was born of the firſt, To this Ha- 
rangue the Patriarch added a Letter from the Pope, ad- 
dreſſed to all Chriſtian Princes, to exhort them to aflift 
their Brethren in Paleſtine. Henry asking the Opinion of 7% K 
his Barons upon the Patriarch's Propoſals, was told it was“ — 
judged, that he ought not to venture his Perſon in an Ex- ee 
pedition of that nature, but that a Supply of Money would u. Paris 
ſuffice. The King followed their Advice, and furniſhing Gervas- 
the Patriarch with a conſiderable Sum (9), contented him- 
ſelf with giving his Subjects leave to take the Croſs, without 
embarking himſelf in the Enterprize. Purſuant to the Abundance 
King's Permiſſion, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (10), ſe- of Pol 
veral Earls, Barons, Knights, with a World of People the Craſab 
of a lower Rank, prepared for this Voyage. But the Hoved. 
Patriarch willing to make his Court to the King, told 
him, when he took his leave, that he ſhould have pre- 
ferred his ſingle Perſon before all the Exgliſb that were en- 
gaged in the Cruſade (11). 

The Pope was not pleaſed with Henry's refuſing to 1185. 
take the Croſs. Nay, he ſhowed his Reſentment by de- % 4: 
nying him, in his turn, certain Requeſts which he would _ * 
have granted, had he not been diſſatisfied. However Fries John. 
not to diſcourage him entirely, he gave him leave to Hod. 
crown his youngeſt Son Prince John King of Ireland, to 
whom he ſent, for that purpoſe, a Crown of Peacock's 
Feathers interwoven with Gold. In granting this Favour 
he expreſly reſerved a Penny from every Houſe in Ireland 
yearly, and ſeveral other Advantages, procuring in ex- 
change for his Leave, which coſt him nothing, a conſi- 
derable Addition to his Revenues. As ſoon as the King 
received the Pope's Anſwer, he knighted Prince Jobn, John made 
and ſent him Governor into Ireland, not daring to have Bevern # 
him crowned there, leſt Richard ſhould make it a pre- _ 
tence to ask the ſame favour in England. John was very pop. 


well received in the Iſland, where he was conſidered as __, 


(1) In 1177, a Pope's Legate threatned to lay all Henry's Dominions under an Interdict unleſs he would let his Son Richard marry Alice: 8 
Heury went over into Normandy, and had a Conference, September 21. at Juri, with the King of France 3 and required him to deliver to his Son Richa » 
the Town of Berry, &c. according to the Articles of Marriage; and to his Son Henry le Vexim Francois, as had been ſtipulated between them; but Lewis 
refuſed, and Henry ſaid, his Son Richard ſhould not marry Alice. However the two Kings entered into a Treaty of Peace, which ſee in Hoveden. p. 570, 


571, Ec. 


(2) King Henry his Father knighted him at Woodftock, Auguſt 6. 1178. Brompt. p. 1138. Diceto. p. 6:0. Hoveden. p. 580. 


(3) He went over to Normandy, upon that account. Howved. p. 615. 


(4) King Henry convened about this time a great Council, or Parliament at Biſhop's Waltham, near Wincheſter, and in their 1 and with their 


approbation, granted Maney for the Cruſade, vπα. forty two thouſand Marks of Silver, and five hundred of Geld; and then March 


from Portſmouth to Normandy. Diceto. p. 613. 
(5) June 11. in 1183. Gervas. p. 1463. 


3d. 1183. went over 


(% He was buried at firſt in the Church of St. Julian at Mans, but aſterwards removed into the Cathedral of Ran. Diceto, p. 618. Brompt, 


b. 1743 


(7) This Year, September 10. Kink Henry did Homage to King Philip at a Conference between Giſors and Jrie, for all his Dominions in France. 


ved. p. 622. 


a f ö ing Henry made Peace between 
(8) This Year the King of France, and the Earl of Flanders, renewed again their Quarrels about the Y/ermandoir, but King Henry n 
them a ſecond time; after which he returned w England, June 10. or 11. and ſent an Army againſt the Velſb, who had made ſore Incurſions. Gervas 


p. 1465, 1466. Diceto p. 619. Hoved. p. 622. 
(9) Fifty thouſand Marks of Silver. Gervas. p. 14 


74+ | 
(10) Ranulph the Iuſticier, the Archbiſhop of Roan, Biſhop of Durbam, Cc. Hoved. p- 629. dl 5 
(11) Brompton 2 that the Patriarch gave the King very hard Words, when he went with him to the Sea ſide 3 and upon Gs mag, on _ 
ſing himſelf from going to the Hay-Land, becauſe his Sons would rebel againſt ham in his Abſence z the Patriarch in great Anger replied, 


' A . 0 
for from the Devil they came, and to the Devil they would go. This he ſaid, reflectinz on an old Story of a certain Counteſs of Anjow, the King 


great Grandmother, Who being reckoned a Witch, was ſald to have flown out of a Window, while ſhe was at Maſs agaiuft her Will, and was never ſeen 


afterwards. Brompt. p. 1145, 
I 


the 
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the ſuture Sovereign. But ſuffering himſelf to be guided 
by the Advice of ſome young Perſons that attend him 
led thither, be ſo alienated the hearts of the Iriſp, that the 
der cmd. King was forced at length to recall him (1). | 

nn, Pope Lucius III. dying this Year, Urban III. his Suc- 
1 ceſſor, appointed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury his Legate 


w in England, Baldwin, a Ciſtercian Monk, was then Arch- 
x0 biſhop, having ſucceeded Richard, who died in 1184 (2). 


Richard The Affairs of Ireland created the King little uneaſi- 
„ d, eſs, in compariſon of that cauſed by the violent Temper 
on of his Son Richard. This young Prince having lain quiet 
Gerraſe- ever ſince his elder Brother's death (3), was at length 
jor weary of a ſtate fo little agreeable to his Humour. He 
had been in Guienne, where he had taken upon him to 

rule with an abſolute Authority, without any regard to 

the Orders of the King his Father. In this he was ſup- 

ported by the Gaſcons themſelves, who choſe much rather 

to have a Sovercign of their own than depend on the 

as, Crown of England. Aſter Richard had laboured ſome 
AS time to gain that Province to his intereſts, he went into 
„u with Pyjiftou, and drawing ſome Troops together, made war 
bre upon the Bretons, who had diſobliged him. Gegffrey his 
_ Brother, who was then in Bretagne, ſurprized at this un- 
expected Attack, ſpeedily levied a ſmall Army, and gave 

him battle. But as his Forces were inferior in number, 

ny fre. he was eaſily defeated. Richard would have purſued his 
yo Undertaking, if the dread of his Father, who was pre- 
2 paring to come and chaſtiſe him (4), had not obliged him 
to retire into Poicau, where he pretended to ſtand upon 
his defence. In the mean time, Henry perſectly knowing 
his Son's Temper, which could not be tamed but by 
force, had prepared an Army ſufficient to take away all 
his hopes of Reſiſtance, but before he proceeded to Ex 
tremities, he ſent him word, it was his abſolute Com- 
mand that he ſhould not concern himſelf any more with the 
Affairs of Guienne, which he could not enjoy till after the 
death of the Queen his Mother, and upon that condition, 
would leave him in poſſeſſion of Poictau. And if he refuſed 
to obey, he would not only compel him to it, but likewiſe 
richard diſinherit him of the Crown of England. Richard, ter- 
Lui, rified at theſe Threats, and the King's great Preparations, 
thought fit to comply with his Will. But as this Submiſ- 

ſion was forced, he was uneaſy in his mind, the Effects of 

which ſoon became viſible. The Example of William the 
Conqueror, who preferred his ſecond before his eldeſt Son, 

ſeemed in ſome meaſure to authorize the King thus to 
threaten Richard. Accordingly the young Prince could 

not forbear being concerned, in a dread of being ſupplanted 

by one of his Brothers. This conſideration made him 

keep fair with the King his Father, and endeavour to curb 

Da) his natural impetuoſity. But he was freed in part from 
Die his Fears by the death of his Brother Geoffrey, at Paris, 
Bretagne where he was gone to aſſiſt at a Tournament (5). This 
Gerv-9- Prince, who had a Daughter called Eleanor (6), left Con- 


Brompt. 


Iloved. 


M. Pais ſtance of Bretagne his Wife big with child, who was 


quickly after delivered of a Son named Arthur (%%. 


Te Afairs Henry was very deſirous of having the Guardianſhip of 


 Bretapne» theſe Infants, for a pretence to keep Bretagne, With this 


Argentre, 


Cl view he took a Journey thither, in expectation of obtain- 


Hod. ing the' Conſent of the States. But Conftance his Daugh- 
ter-in-law, ſtrongly oppoſed it. She affirmed that being 
Mother of the Children, it belonged to her to take care 
of their Education. Moreover, ſhe maintained, they had 
no claim to oy thing till after her Death, ſince their 


Father was Duke of Bretagne only in her Right. But 
Henry as Grandfather, pretended to have an unqueſtionabe 
Title to the Guardianſhip of his Grandchildren. "The 
States of Bretagne, who were more afraid of his Po Wer 


than convinced by his Reaſons, were in great perplexity. 
Juſtice and their own Intereſt required, that Con/tance, to 


whom the Duchy belonged by Inheritance, ſhould have 


the Government, But on the other hand, it was dange- 


rous to fend away the King without ſome Satisfaction. In 


ſhort, they found an Expedient with. which the King was 
well enough pleaſed, becauſe he ſaw it would be difficult 
to obtain more. The Ducheſs was made Guardian of her 


Children, and it was decreed, That all Orders and pub- 


lick Acts ſhould run jointly in her's and her Son's namie; 


but with this Proviſo, that nothing of moment ſhould be 


tranſacted, without the Advice and Conſent of the King of 


England. Before he quitted Bretagne, Henry cauſed the 
States to ſwear Fealty to young Arthur as their Sovereign, 
He was apprehenſive in caſe Con/tance ſhould marry again, 
and have Children by a ſecond Husband, ſhe would prefer 
them before thoſe by the firſt. 


Henry would not perhaps have been ſatisfied with what Philip gs 
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he had obtained of the Bretons, had he not been afraid that % 4. 
Philip King of France, would have interpoſed in the at- ; tl 


fair. This Prince though very young, was meditating 
grand Projects. He could not help ſhowing ſome uncaſineſo, 
that ſo many Provinces of his Kingdom ſhould be poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh. Since his acceſſion to the Throne, he had 
formed a deſign to wreſt them out of their hands, and 
make uſe, for that purpoſe, of all opportunities that ſhould 
offer. Purſuant to this reſolution, he imagined, the Diſ- 
ſenſion between Henry and his Son Richard, preſented him 
with a favorable Juncture, which he ſhould not neglect. 
He was perſuaded, theſe Princes being divided and unarm- 
ed, and not ſuſpecting they were going to be attacked, he 
might very poſſibly take from them ſome Part of their Do- 


minions in France, In this Belief he made extraordinary H. commence 


Preparations, upon ſuch Pretences as ſerved beſt to conceal 
the real motive. As ſoon as he was ready to act, he ſum- 
moned Richard to appear and do him Homage for Poictou, 
and required King Henry to reſtore the Vexin with all Mar- 


are 


Ge: vas. 


garet's Dowry, his eldeſt Son's Widow. But for this 7 «c be- 
once he found he had taken his Meaſures wrong. For 7" 


Henry and Richard uniting for their common Intereſt, 


t Kings. 
D c to. 


kept him ſo well employed, one in Normandy, the other in ©<-vas» 


Guienne, that he was forced to ſue for a Truce, which was 
granted him for two years. 


Having experienced how difficult it would be to compaſs 1 187, 
his Ends, unleſs he fomented the Diſcord between Heu- Philip f. 


ry and Richard, he did not long defer his Endeavours, : 


duces Ri- 
ard. 


To ſucceed the more eaſily, he ordered it fo, that during Hed. 
the Truce, Richard came and paid him a viſit at Parise Pi-*to. 


where he ſeemingly gave him a very hearty Welcome, 
and even admitted him to his Bed. "Theſe Careſſes 
wrought a ſudden effect in the mind of the Exgliſb Prince, 
who never once ſuſpected the motive. In a little time 
he entertained ſo ſtrong an Affection for Philip, that he 
imparted to him all his Reaſons for being diſſatisfied with 
his Father. Philip improving this openneſs, pretended to 
pity him, and have his Intereſt very much at heart. He 
wondered with him, that the King his Father ſhould treat 
him ſo harſhly, and after crowning his elder Brother in a 
leſs advanced Age, ſhould refuſe him the ſame Favour. 
He artfully hinted, there was reaſon to fear, he had formed 
a deſign to place on the Throne his youngeſt Son Fohn, of 
whom he was very fond. From theſe conſiderations it 
was natural to infer, a Neceſſity of taking care to pre- 
vent ſo unjuſt a Proceeding. Richard received theſe 
marks of affection with that earneſtneſs and confi- 
= that Philip was in great hopes of attaining his 
nds. | 


Mean time, Richard's long Stay at Paris made his Fa- Complaints 


ther extremely uneaſy (8), who never ceaſed ſending for 7 1 
again : 
Father. 


him (9). He was quickly ſenſible, his Suſpicions were not 


2 At the time the 'T'ruce was about to expire, Hoveds 


chard, without quitting the Court of France, openly 
complained of his Father's preventing him from conſum- 
mating his Marriage with the Princeſs deſigned for his 
Wife (10). But as Henry might recall him on pretence 
of ſolemnizing the Nuptials, he had another excuſe ready. 
He pretended to have private intelligence that the King 
deſigned to apprehend him, and keep him in cuſtody, 
in order to place with the more eaſe his younger Son on the 
Throne. "Theſe Proceedings of Richard threw Henry 
into great perplexity, He perceived, this Affair might be 
attended with ill conſequences, unleſs a means was found 
to draw his Son from Philip. But this was no eaſy mat- 
ter, if Richard himſelf was unwilling. As the main bu- 
ſineſs therefore was to gain his Son, he privately diſpatched 
a truſty Meſſenger, who made him ſenſible, he had im- 
prudently fallen into the King of France's ſnare, whoſe 
ſole Aim was to ſow diſſenſion between him and his Fa- 
ther, in order to make an advantage of their Miſunder- 


ſtanding. Richard being prevailed upon by theſe Remon- H: returns 
ſtrances, ſuddenly left the Court of France, and returned . 


to the King. 


(1) This Year Queen Eleanor was releaſed out of Priſon, ſays Gerwaſe, p. 1475+ Though others ſay, it was not till after Richard the Firſt's Acceſſicn to 


the Crown. 
(3) He had been very ſtirring in 1156. See Brompton, p. 1115, &c. 
(4) He went over, and gathered a great Army together-  Hoved. p. 630. 


(2) He died Feb. 16. 1184. Cevat. 1465. 


30 f 
(5) Our Hiſtorians ſay, that being flung from his Horſe, he was unfortunately trampled to death before he could be taken up. But the French Writers, 
who ſhould know beſt, tell us he died of a Fever. He was buried in Notre Dame Church. 
(6) The King of France demanded the Guardianſhip of her from King Henry, but could not obtain it. Hcwed. 


(7) The next Year ſhe married again Ranupb. Earl of Cheſter, whom King 


with her. Brempr. p. 1149. Hoved. p. 637. 
(8) He went over this Year into V. 


P. 633- 
Henry Knighted, and gave him the Farldom of Richmond, and all Bretagne 


rance, and had a Conference with King Philip at Val. St. Remi, Hoved. p. 6 


34 
(9) Pretending to come to the King bis Father, he paſſed through'Chintn, and carried off moſt of his Father's Treaſure that was there. Howved, p. 655. 
_ (10) King Hen and Philip had, in the beginning of this Year, a Conference at Gifers, in which Philip ſurrendred to Prince Richard the Places Ripulated 
in the Articles of Marriage, and Henry ſwore to deliver Alice to him. Md. p. 641, . | 
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1187, The Truce being expired, the two Monarchs took up before they engaged in their Expedition to 8 
2 ue 4 Arms again. But juſt as they were renewing their Hoſtili- This diſpleaſed Richard, and 4. — 2 . en 
*be Saracens. ties, their Animoſity was ſuſpended for a while, upon the a Peace, he would have been obliged to reſtore his — 
c. melancholy news that the City of Feruſalem was taken queſt upon the Earl of Tholouſe, whereas by a Truce "4 
ects: by Saladin Sultan of Babylon, and that Guy de Luſgnan, would have kept poſſeſſion. 8 
Brompt:» the laſt that ſwayed the Sceptre of that Kingdom, was in 
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the hands of the Infidels. As the Union of the Chriſti- 
ans had ſormerly been the means of conquering the King- 
dom of Jeriſalem, their diſſention was the cauſe of its 
Deſtruction, after ſubſiſting near a whole Century. This 
News, which threw the | Fg of Europe into great con- 
ſternation, was particularly fatal to Pope Urban III, who 
died with Grief, He was ſoon followed by Gregory VIII, 
Pu ent n. His Succeſſor, who fitting in the Papal Chair but three 


[ T o 


Gervaſs. Months, made room by his Death for Clement III. 
—_— p The two Kings of France and England were very ſen- 
np a”: 


Henry mat ſibly affected with the Chriſtians late Loſs in the Eaſt. 
a True, and Their zeal being rouz'd upon that occaſion, they re- 
wt the ſolved, with one conſent, to drop their private Quarrel 
Ce, for the cauſe of God (for ſo it was term'd in thoſe 
M. Pariss days) and meet at Gy/ors (1), to conſider of means to 
Cervs* remedy this Misfortune. At this interview, their firſt 
Hud buſineſs was to renew the Truce. Then the two Mo- 

narchs, as well as the Earl of Flanders, who was preſent 
at the Conference, took the Croſs, diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves by three different colours. Philip choſe a Red, 
Henry a White, and the Earl of Flanders a Grey, Croſs. 
T hoſe of their Subjects that engaged in the Cruſade imi - 
tated them in this diſtinction of Colours (2). 

But the Zeal ſhown by the two Kings was not long- 
liv'd. Their Ardour ſoon gave place to an Animoſity 
ſo much the more ſurpriſing, as the occaſion was of little 
moment. Prince Richard, who was to be in the Expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, having occaſion for a Sum of 
Money, came to Peicleu to raiſe it, Whilſt he was em- 
ployed in this Affair, one of Raymund Earl of T holouſe's 
Officers, paſſing through his Territories, and giving him 
ſome cauſe of Diſguſt, he committed him to priſon. Ray- 
mund having notice of it, ordered, by way of Repriſal, 
two Poicletin Gentlemen to be taken up, as they were 
going by T helzuſe, in their return from a Pilgrimage to St. 
Fames of Compeſtella, Theſe violent Proceedings cauſing 
a very warm Quarrel between the two Princes, Richard 
took occaſion to revive the Pretenſions of the Houſe of 
Poicton to the Earldom of 3 This furniſhed him 
with a Pretence to enter Earl Raymund's Country with 

a powerful Army, where he became maſter of Moiſſac, 
and ſeveral other Places. Raymund finding himſelf thus 
engaged in a War, of which he did not queſtion but the 
King of England was the Author, demanded the Aſſiſtance 
of France. Though Philip knew better than the Earl of 
Thelouſe, and was very ſenſible, Richard might poſſibly 
undertake the War without his Father's knowledge, he 
pretended to believe it done by Henry's Orders. Accord- 
ingly, under colour of aſſiſting the Earl of Thelouſe his 
Vaſial, he made a Diverſion in Berri, and took 1/ſoudun. 
his was the occaſion of the freſh Rupture between the 
7” by , „two Kings, when they ſeemed to breathe nothing but Death 
Pages Philip and DeſtruCtion againſt the Infidels (3). 


1188, 


Qua rel be- 
txveen Ri- 
chard and 
the Earl of 
Tholcuſc. 
Dicetc. 
Hoved. 


Gervas« 


«nd Henry, The beginning of this War not being remarkable, it 
Hund, Will be needleſs to relate the particulars, It is ſufficient to 
Hed, take notice of the Conſequences, which proved very fatal 
Richard to the King of England. Whilſt it was vigorouſly proſe- 
2 King 95 cuted on both ſides, all on a ſudden, and when Henry 
France: * © leaſt expected it, his Son Richard left him, and went to 
Browpt. the King of France, Very probably, this was effected by 

Philiy's Inerigues, which the Hiſtorians have not taken 
E to unfold, Be this as it will, Richard pretended to 


have two occaſions of complaint againſt the King his 
Father. The firſt was, that he detained from him the 
Princeſs Alice, and had offered Philip, who preſs'd him to 
have the Nuptials ſolemnized, to marry her to Prince 
John upon more advantagious Terms, Whether this was 


Complaints, 


As much as R:chard's DefeCtion diſquieted the Kine h. 

Father, ſo much did it rejoice Philip, who, — 1 — — — 
time, had a great Advantage over his Enemy, In with **" * 
drawing, Richard ſet againſt the King part of his Pro- How, 02 
vinces in France, and thereby A= diſabled him to Ce. 
maintain the War. For this reaſon Henry haſtened to 

the utmoſt of his Power, the Concluſion of the Peace (4) 
But Philip propoſed ſuch hard Terms, that they cid 
not be accepted, He required, that the Marriage between 
Richard and Alice ſhould be conſummated, and the Prince 
crowned before his Father's death, that his Right to the 
Crown might not be diſputed for the future. Henry could 
not reliſh theſe Conditions. His Love for Alice would not 
ſuffer him to ſee her in the arms of another, and perhaps 
there were very ſtrong Reaſons againſt his giving her to 
his Son, On the other hand, he had experienced to his 
coſt the ill Conſequences of crowning his eldeſt Son Henry 
to be willing to run the ſame hazard for one who ſeemed 
no leſs dangerous than his Brother, This firſt attempt 
failing, Henry made another Effort (5) for a Peace, but 
found that Philip, grown more untractable, added a new 
Article. He demanded that Henry ſhould carry Prince Ce. 
John to the Holy-Land, leſt in Richard's abſence he ſhould Rost“ 
ſeize the Crown, in caſe their Father died in the Expedi- 

tion. Henry oftended at Philip's interpoſing thus in his 
Family-Afﬀairs, broke off the Negotiation, This Rup- 

ture confirmed Richard in his Suſpicion that his Father 
intended to deprive him of the Crown, and give it to his 
younger Brother. 

All hopes of Peace vaniſhing (6), Philip received Pg n. 
Richard's Homage for all the Provinces in France belong- — 
ing to the Crown of England, pretending Henry had in- ab. 
curred the guilt of Rebellion, in warring againſt his S- ©" 
vereign. A 

This Step being taken, the Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood A 
was renewed with greater fury than ever, and the Zeal — 1 
expreſſed againſt the Infidels inſenſibly cooled. Henry lay au. 
under a great diſadvantage in this War (7). Moſt of his * 
Subjects in France had abandoned him and joined with Bug. 
his Son. This Revolt was ſo general, that keeping his 
Chriſtmas at Saumur, he had the mortification to ſee him- 
ſelf attended but with three or four Nobles. His Vexation M. Paris 
was farther increaſed by the ill Succeſs of the following 
Campain. His Troops, every where defeated, were 2 
length reduced to ſo ſmall a number, that it was not in one 
his power to continue the War. His Affairs being in this He applic: 
wretched condition, he deſired the Pope to interpoſe his 7 1. 
Authority, and procure a Peace. But this method proved 3 
ineffectual. Indeed, the Pope ſent Legates into France, 
who threatned Philip with Excommunication, in caſe he 

revented the King of England from accompliſhing his 
Yow, But theſe Menaces had not the expected Effect. 
The French Monarch fiercely replied, the Pope had no Philip's Rs 
right to intermeddle in the Affairs of the Kingdom, eſpe- © — 
cially when the buſineſs in hand was the chaſtiſing a Hovea. 
Vaſſal who had audaciouſly taken up Arms againſt him. P. 652. 
Adding, with an inſulting air, He did nat queſtion but that 
the Smell of [the King of England's] Sterlings made the Le- 
gates talk in that Strain (8). Henry dreading the Conſe- Henry ir 
quences of ſo unfortunate, a War, and finding the Pope ji 
could do him no Service, was forced at length to agree to Fhilip'; 
the Terms Philip was pleaſed to impoſe upon him, the n. 
principal of which were theſe (9): | 


That all Henry's Subj as well Engliſh as French, The Artic: 
ſhould ſwear Fealty 0 bed, and that thoſe who = - 2606 
had ſided with the Son, ſhould not return to the Father Brey. 
till within one. month before he ſet out for the Holy- Howe, 


Henry it 4. 


1 
4 
1 GCervaz. fat, or Philip had told him a Falſity to ſet him at va- Land. : - © | LOT | p. 653, 
i riance with Henry, he believed, or ſeign'd to believe, that "That the two K nes with Prince Richard, ſhould 
"| a W . was formed to deprive him of his Birth-right, meet at Verelay in le Niuernais, in order to begin their 
and place his younger Brother on the Throne, The other Journey. | * 
occaſion of Complaint was, that Philip offering to con · . That all the King of England's Subjects ſhould 2 
ſent to a Truce, Henry refuſed it, affirming it was better free Paſſage all over France, paying only the old Cul- 
to conlude a Peace, and adjuſt their reſpeCtive Pretenſions, tms. | 
5 4 (1) Between Giſors and Ye. Gervas. p. I Fac. ; : 
"3 . . : Afier his Return, be ſent h's 
"4 After which King leur. e to England and landed at Winchelſca, 29. Gervas. p. 1520. Heved. p. 642+ a 5 
1. f RE . England "6 chin 1 the richeſt in — 2 two hundred in Le, den, and ore hundred in York, obliged th.m 


. : = . 5 ; hins, that during the 
to make him Pretents: Such as refuſed, were impriſoned, till they had paid the utmyſt Farthing. Hoved. p. 642. Gervaſe complains, 
*" Year 1188, all England was grievouſly oppreſſed about the Tenths, (cr Tax for the Cruſade.) The Eugliſb paid above ſeventy thouſand Pounds towards Ih, 
0 and the Jetos in England ſixty thoutand Pounds. p. 1 $39: Hoved. . nnn 1a” 

(3) King Herry went over to France, Fuly 10, and landed at Ou. Gerwas., p. 45 Fa Lint, 

(4) They had a Conference it about, Avguf 19. 1188, between Bonimoltus and Suleinni. | Hoved. p. 649. 

(5) At another Conference near la Ferte Bernard, at M bitſunt ids. 1189. Hoved. p, 052, 

(6) At their firſt Conference, they agreed upon a Truce till January 14. 1189. Hoved. p. 649. 

(7) He burnt Mans, becauſe he was afraid of being beſieged in it. Hrempt, p. 18 | IP | 

(3) Richard had like to have run the Legate through with his Swerd, if he had not been hindred. M. Paris, p. 149. 8 „n Bal 

(9) This Peace was concluded about the latter end of Jun The firſt Article Was, That Alice ſhould be delivered to one Perſon | | 
Richard ould chuſe, and that ſhe ſhould be married to him at his Return from Ia. Hoved, p. 653+ * 
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Book VII. 


hat Henry ſhould be 
* | land ſhould f 
hat all the Barons of the King of Eng ould ſwear, 
* in ts he dv Treaty, they would aſſiſt the 
: againſt him. ; 
. — 22522 of Tours and Mans ſhould remain in 
the hands of Philip, till the King of England performed 


all theſe Articles. 


with extreme reluctancy that a Prince of ſo high 

a — Henry, ſtooped to ſuch hard Conditions. The 
remembrance of the Advantages, he had all along obtained 

over France before this fatal War, inſtead of comforting 

him, ſerved only to render his Cup the more bitter, Upon 

this mortification followed another, which he could not 

Henry fnds refiſt, He diſcovered, that during the late War, his be- 
that bis Sen joyed Son John held intelligence with Philip, and was con- 
by 1 cerned in all his Brother's Plots to dethrone a Father who 
pad” had ever ſhown a tender Affection for him. His Grief 
be threw him into fo violent a Paſſion (2), that he curſed the 
yarn bis day of his Birth, and uttered imprecations againſt his 


obliged to pay the King of France 


1189- for the Damages ſuſtained in the 


. which the Biſhops then preſent could never bring 
Kd at — revoke. Shortly after he fell ſick at Chinon, and 
chor, perceiving his End was at hand, cauſed himſelf to be 
— i carried into the Church before the Altar, where after con- 


imſelf and expreſſing ſome ſigns of Repentance, 

rg Fe His Eyes Wain — ſooner cloſed but his Dome- 

ſticks all left him, nay ſome had even the Inſolence to 

ſtrip him and leave him quite naked in the Church. His 

Corps was removed to Fontevraud, where he Was buried 

n cb according to his own Order (3). An extraordinary Acci- 


bleed dent rendered this Removal of his Body very remarkable. 
Rand of His Son Richard coming to meet the Funeral Pomp, in 
Drempt. order to attend his Father to his Grave, upon his ap- 
7-115 proach, the Blood in great abundance guſhed out of the 
; mouth and noſtrils of the Corpſe. Richard, though na- 
turally very hard-hearted, was ſo moved at this Sight, that 

he burſt out into Tears, and openly accuſed himſelf of be- 

ing the occaſion of his Father's Death. 3 
Charater Such was the end of Henry II. one of the moſt illuſtri- 
Henry II. ous Princes of his Time, both for greatneſs of Genius and 
A extent of Dominions. The mixture of Vices and Vir- 


1159, 1151. tues, in this Monarch, makes it difficult to give him a ge- 
neral Character that perfectly agrees with him. He was va- 
liant, prudent, generous, politick, ſtudious, learned, and of 
an exalted Genius (4). On the other hand, he was ex- 
ceſſive haughty, of an immeaſurable Ambition (5), and a 


boundleſs Luſt. Never ſatisfied with Love or Empire, he 


ſpent his whole Life in purſuit of new Conqueſts in both, 
He attempted the Chaſtity of all that came in his 


Ways 
not excepting the Princeſs deſigned for his own Son 81 
Failings which in great meaſure balance all his noble En- 


Brompton, 
P. 1151. 


HN . 


dowments. In the beginning of his Reign, which was 
one of the happieſt for ſvme Years, there was not in Eu- 
rope a King more feared or reſpected. Encircled with 
Glory and Honour, which ſeemed to promſie him great 
Proſperity, he was looked upon as the happieſt Prince in 
the world, before Becket's Aﬀair interrupted his F elicity. 
But that fatal Quarrel, which created him ſo many Troubles, 
being followed by Diſſentions in his Family, he beheld the 
Happineſs, which till then had attended him, turned into 
Misfortunes, However, if this Prince was unhappy, his 
Misfortunes fell only on his own Head and not on his 
Kingdom, which had never been in ſo flouriſhing Condi- 
tion as in his Reign. By his acceſſion to the Crown, 
England became one of the moſt powerful States in Europe, 
and began from that time to be on a level with France, to 
which before it was very much inferior. Beſides the large 
and rich Provinces annexed in his time to the Engli/h Mo- 
narchy, the Conqueſt of Ireland is what gives a great Luſ- 
tre to his Reign, and ought to render his Memory dear to 
the Engli/h. He died on the ſixth of Fuly in 1189, and in 
the 57th Year of his Age, after a Reign of thirty four 
Years, eight Months and twelve Days (7). 

Of the five Sons he had by Eleanor of Guienne his 
Wife (8), Richard and John only ſurvived him: Geof- 
frey, his third Son, left a Son and a Daughter, of whom 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
eldeſt Daughter, married to the Duke of Saxony (9) died 
immediately after him. Eleanor was Wiſe to Alphonſo King 
of Caſtile, and Johanna to William II. firnamed the Good 
King of Sicily, 

Beſides his lawful Iſſue, Henry had two natural Sons 
Roſamond Clifford ; William ſirnamed Long-Sword, who 
was Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey, who was Archbiſhop 
of York. By a Daughter of Sir Ralph Blewet, Henry had 
alſo another natural Son called Morgan, who being elected 
Biſhop of Durham, could not obtain the Pope's Confirma- 
22 becauſe he refuſed to take the Name of his Mother's 

ather. 

Some Hiſtorians relate, that in the Reign of Henry II. 
there was found in the Church-Yard of Glaſſenbury Ab- 
bey, a Grave containing three Bodies laid one upon ano- 
ther, each in a Coffin by it ſelf, It was pretended, the 


firſt was Guinever's, ſecond Wife of the Great Arthur ; 


the ſecond, Medred's his Nephew ; and the third, A.- 
thur's diſtinguiſhed by a leaden Croſs, with this Inſcrip- 
tion, Here lies the illuſtrious King Arthur in the Iſle of Ava- 
lon, What is further aſſerted, that his Legs were a third 
longer than thoſe of the largeſt Men, and that there was 
the diſtance of a Span between his Eye-brows, renders this 
Relation ſomewhat ſuſpicious However this Diſcovery, 
real or pretended, ſerved to undeceive ſome weak people 
among the el, who {till expected the Return of their 


Heroe. 
. 


(1) Thirty thouſand Pounds to the King of France, and twenty thouſand to the Barons of that Kingdom. Gerwas. p. 1544. 


(2) Brompton ſays, that his Grief at this, was the occaſion of his Death. 


Brompt. p 1154- 


(3) He was interred in the Choir of the Nunnery which he himſelf had founded, with defign to be buried there. A ſtately Tomb has been fince erected 
for him and Eleanor his Queen, as alſo for his Son King Richard and his Queen, at the Charge of the Lady Abbeſs Jeanne Baptiſte de Bourbon, natural 
Daughter to King Henry the fourth of France; their Effigies in Braſs, which before lay in other parts of the Church, being removed and placed together in one 


Monument. See Sandford's Geneal Hiſt. of the Kings of England, p. 64, 65. 


(4) He was very mild towards thoſe that hunted in his Foreſts, only impriſcning them. He was very bountiful to the Widows and Orphans. There being 
a Famine in Mans and Ann, in 1176, he ſupplied ten thouſand People with Food out of his Stores, from April x, till the Corn was ripe: He never laid any 
heavy Tax or Tribute upon his Subjects. He took care to ſecure Wrecks, and laid heavy Penalties upon any that ſhould plunder upon that occaſion. Brompe. 


p- 1152. Diceto, 


F. 589. 
(5) He faid in his 


Proſperity, The whole World wat but ſufficient for one Great Man 


(6) An Hiſtorian ſays, he had a mind to marry her, and -vplied to Hugo the Pope's Legate, in order to be divorced from his Queen Elranor. Brompt. 


(9) Henry Duke of Saxony, King Henry's Son-in-law, having been accuſed of Treaſon againſt the Em 


(7) Seven Months and four Days, ſays Hoveden 
(3) William, his eldeſt Son, whodied in 1156, was buried in Reading Monaſtery 


. 654- 
M. Paris. p. 96. Concerning Henry and Geoffrey, See page 240, 241. 
Frederick, was condemned to Baniſhment for three 


Years, and deprived of his Dominions. Some Years after the Emperor reſtored to him that part of them, containing at this Day the Dutchies of Hanover 
Zell, and Wolfembuttle. From this Duke Henry by Matilda, is deſcended his preſent Majeſty King GrondE 


I, King He 


Walling ferd. p- 1378.) In 1163, a Parliament. (Hoved. p. 492+ 


held his t Councils or Parliaments, at the following Places: In 21 54, at Chriſtmas, at Bermondſey. (Gervas. p. 1377.) In 1155, at 
: By 4 M. Faris. p. 100.) ancther at Weoodflock. (Hoved: p. 493. | F 


M. Paris. p+ 101.) one 


( - 
at Clarendon. (Hoved, Gerwas. ibid-) one at Northampton. Octab. 13. (Hoved. p. 494. Diceto. p- 537.) In 1164, a Parliament, at Weſtminſter. ( Brompt. 


p. 1058.) In 1166, a Parliament. (M. . p. 249.) In 1170, at 
Chriſimas, 
Weoedftock. (Hoved. p. 54 


p. 1106, 1107+) at 8 (Gervas, p. 1433 


P. 1109.) at Chriſtmas, at Northampton. (Hoved. 


p. $53» Brompt. p. 1117.) 
(Brompt. p. 1127.) 


indjor, and afterwards at # minſter. (Bromprt. p. 1060. Hoved. p. 518.) one at 
Hoved. p. 520, 521.) In 1171, one Was held. (Gerwas. p. 1399.) In 1193, one at Weſtminſter, in April. (Cevat. p. 1424.) In 1175, at 
) at Reading at Whitſuntide, ( Brompt. p. 1102.) at York, (Hoved. p. 545 ·) June 29. at Glecefter. (ibid.) Ocreber 6, at Mindſor. (Id. 

Brompt. 1108.) In 1176, January 26, at Nertbampton. 2 
about M bitſuntide. (Brompt. p. 1112.) Fune 19, at miner. (Diceto. p. 586.) June ( . 


p. 588. Hoved. p. 548.) one 
Northampton. p- 1108. at Wincheſter. 


, 1d. 
1177, at — Jan. 14. . P. 1118.) at EH, and Winer, 


II. Remarkable Occurrences : King Henry brought into England the A ngevin Faſhion of wearing ſhort Cloaks, or Mantles, for which Rea ſon he is ſome- 
times called ſhort or . p- 2 — 1176, London-Bridge began to be built with Stone, by Peter Coleman a Prieſt. The King 
contributed to the advancement of ſo good a Work: A Cardinal, who was then Legate here, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, gave one thouſand Marks 
towards it. The Courſe of the River was, for the Time, turned another way ; by a Trench caſt for that Purpoſe, beginning at Batterſea, and ending about 


Retherith, It was thirty three Years in Building - Stow's $ Part. I. p. 53.—— In 1178. King Henry laid the Foundation of Warwick Caſtle, 
Stow's Chron, p. 1 52. In 1177. the Yew obtained to have a Cd near every Town, Where they lived: Before, they had but one 
in England, y at London, Brompt. p- 1129. 1152. Hoved. p- 868. 


III. The two firſt Branches of the Royal Revenue being ſpoken 
Feudal, and other Profits ariſing 


already z namely, the Demeans of the Crown and Eſcheats, the third Branch is the 
from thence, as Reliefi ; upon the Death of his Anceſtor, every Heir that held his Lands by Barony, or Kaight's Service, wag 
oblige to pay a Sum of Money to the King, on his taking poſſeſſion of the Inheritance. Theſe Reliefs were at firſt uncertain till 


Magna Charts, when an 


Earl paid one hundred Pound, a Baron one hundred Marks, a Knight, for one Fee, five Pounds. Here it muſt be obſerved, that ſome Baronies were 


much la 
a Man o 


F 
old, 


than others, and ſo of the Knight's Fees. This difference aroſe from the reſpective Charters of the Feoffment. For if the King enfeoffed 
forty Knight's Fees, to hold by Barony ; or ten Knight's Fees, to hold by Barony z the Tenure/ was Barony in each Caſe. So alſo,” if the 
King enfeoffed a Man of twenty Carues of Land, to hold by the Service of one Knight 3 or forty Carues, to hold by the Service of one Kaight 3 the 
de had in each Caſe, one Knight's Fee. For this reaſon, at certain times, a Diſtinction was made between the Baronies, and Fees of the. 
and thoſe of the new Feoffment ; the old being commonly larger than thoſe of the vew- Notwithſtanding this difference, the Relief of the Barony 


or Fee, whether it was a greater or leſſer, was the ſame But when two Baronies came to be veſted in one Man, he was charged with a Relief for 


2. Another feudal 


Profit, was Wardſip and Marriage. During the Nonage of the Heirs of the King's Tenants in Capite, the King could diſpoſe 


of the Cuſtody and Marriage of them to whem he pleaſed, which raiſed him a great Revenue. A fourth Branch of the Revenue, was the yearly Ferms of 


the Counties, From the 


Stepben 


Reign of William I. the King uled to let out the ſeveral Counties, upon a yearly Ferm or Rent, or commit them to Cuſtcdy, 
The Fermer or Committee, was uſually Riiled Sheriff Moſt, if not all the Counties, as appears oa Kevenns 
Reign. When a County was let for more than formerly, the Improvement was called 


Rolls, were thus let at Ferm in King 
the Increment 5 which was ſometimes an- 


Gene, 


243 


1189. 


Brompt 


Oved. 


His latuſui 


MIO 


Matilda, his Hoved. 


by His baſe 


Vue. 


It it pre- 
tended that 
the Corps of 
the Great 
Arthur 244 
found in this 
Kein. 
Brompt- 
p- 11 525 
c 


—— 


0 


244 


1189, 
Richard has 
mn Thoughts 
ef marrying 
Alice» 


and ſprmvs 
50 Jealouſy 
of bis Bro- 
ther John. 
Dicrto. 


He does Ilo- 
mage 9 
Philip, ard 
71 cr Aavned 
Duke of 
Normandy. 
Hoved. 
Gervas. 

R. Diceto. 
Brompt. 


He releaſes 
e Queen 
þ s Meter. 
Hoved. 
Brompt- 
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6. RICHARD LI Srnamed Co u. 
de-L 10x. 


S ſoon as Henry was laid in his Grave, Richard's of the unhappy, the Power given her by the Kin | 
Complaints were eaſily perceived to be only Pre- ſhe was obſerved, during 2 ref 1 8. * F 
tences to colour his Rebellion. He had earneſtly omit no opportunity of exerciſing her Charity to ſuch a8 

4 c 1 _— * e per 2 N- with were debarred the Sweets of Liberty, the Value of which 
lice of France, and complained of the King his Father's ſhe had but too well learnt, duri £ 
great Injuſtice in obſtructing his Happineſs. And yet, ment. arnt, during her long Confine 


when this pretended Happineſs was in his power, he Eleanor's Compaſſion for Priſoners was v t 

thought no more of it. On the other hand, his Jealou- But Richard's treatment of thoſe that had, 4 his = n 
ſies and Fears on account of Prince Jahn his Brother, expoſed themſelves to his Father's Reſentment, was very * ons fob 
vaniſhed on a ſudden. Inſtead of returning forthwith into ſurprizing (5). Inſtead of rewarding them, as they 96.4 MINE AGE 


© evorth bim, 


England, as he would certainly have done, had he been pected, he forbid them ever to appear in hi cy 
apprehenſive of his Brother's cabals, he ſtaid above a tha ſame time he affected to had wich ANN = 8 bes 
month in France (1), after Henry's Death, without hav- reſiſted his Sollicitations. Hence was ſeen an Inftance of t. 
ing the leaſt Uneaſineſs on that Account. His firſt Care was what has been often remarked, that ſuch as make uſe c 
to do Homage to Philip, and thank him withal for the Pro- indirect means to compaſs their Ends, deteſt in their 

tection he had granted him. 'T his Viſit procured him the hearts the Inſtruments they employ, and approve of the 
Reſtitution of the Places conquered by that Monarch du- Conduct of thoſe that are not to be diverted from their 

ring the late War (2). After that, he went and received Duty. 

the Ducal Crown of Normandy at Roan (3), where he After Richard had ſettled all his Affairs in France, he . ;...... 
remained ſome time, ſhowing by that he was not afraid his came to London (6), where he was ſolemnly crowned (7) po wong 
Abſence might prejudice his Affairs in England. And in- by Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered to don, 


deed, ſo far were the Engliſh from diſputing his Right to him the cuſtomary Oath (8). From William the Conque- 3 


the Crown, that his Orders were executed as if he had ror, there was no King but what had taken the ſame Howe. 
already received it, The firſt he ſent thither was to re- Oath; though not one had been careful to perform it. regt. 
leaſe his Mother Queen Eleanor, who languiſhed in Priſon This the Archbiſhop took the Freedom to repreſent to Ri- — 
ſixteen Years. At the ſame time he entruſted her with chard, conjuring him withal, in the name of God, to be 

the Adminiſtration of the Government during his Ab- mindful of the Vows and Oaths he had juſt taken in ac- 
ſence, and impowered her to releaſe what Priſoners ſhe cepting the Royal Dignity. Richard made anſwer, that 


pleaſed (4). The Queen, being taught by her own, to by God's aſſiſtance he would punQually perform them 
pity others Misfortunes, uſed with pleaſure, for the Relief all (9). 
| 38 The 


ſwered in Palfreys, Hawke, Sc. 2. The yearly Ferms of the Towns, Burghs, and Gilde It is to be remembered, that from the Time of the Conqueſt, the 
Cities and Towns were inveſted either in the Crown, or the Clergy, or the Baronage. Some of theſe Towns the King was poſſeſſed of, as part of the original 
Inheritance of the Crown; others by antient Eicheat, juſt as his other Lands. When the King was ſeized of a' City, or Town, in Demean, he was Lord of 
the Soil, . of all the Land within the Site and Precin& thereof, of all the Burgage Houſes, Sheds, Stalls and Buildings, Herbage, Profits of Fairs and 
Markets, Pleas and Perquiſites of Courts; in a word, of all Iſſues, Profits and Appurtenances, of the City or Town of any kind, that was not alienated by 
himſelf or Anceſtors.” For ſometimes the Crown thought fit to grant ſome Part, or Profit, to a private Perſon or Monaſtery. Such a City or Town, was 
commonly ſtiled C:witas Regis, Pilla Regis, Burgus Rents; nd the Men, Homines or Burgenſes Regis. The. yearly Profit, made by the King, of his Cities and 
Towns, was paid him ſeveral ways. The Iſſucs of tome were includ d in the general Ferms of the County where they lay, and were anſwered by the Sheriff, 
Sometimes the King committed them to Fermers, or Cuftodes, diſtin from the Sheritts. In a word, ſometimes the King let his Town to the Towntmen, at 
Ferm for Years, or in Fee Ferm, that is, perpetual Ferm fer ever, fince Feodum, Fee was uſed in England, to lignify a -perpetual Eſtate, it has been uſed to de 
note perpetuity in Office and in Rent. Thus inheritable Offices have been called Offices in Fee. When a Town was put to Fee Ferm, the Tenure was Burgaye. 
Particular Burgage, Tenements lying in the Town, as well as the Town itſelf, were ſaid to be fo holden. In proceſs of Time, moſt of the Towns and Burghe, 
came to be let to the reſpective Townſmen or Burgeſſes at Fee Ferm. To the Ferms of the Towns, may be referred the Ferms or yearly Payments to the Crown, 
by the Gi/ds and Meyfteres. The word Gild, ſignifies a Company, Society, Brotberboad, by which laſt Name the Religious Cildi were called, that were founded 
for Devotion and Alms Deeds, as the ſecular G:/ds were chiefly for Trade and Alms-Deeds. Theſe Gilds could not be ſet up without the King's Warrant. The 
Gilds of Goldſmiths, Bochers, and others, were amerced in London, to the Crown, as ' Adulterine, in the Reign of Henry II. There was alſo in former 
Times a ſecular Gild, called Gilda Mercatoria, a Merchant Gild. From theſe Gilds, perhaps, ſprung the Practice of gildating ar embodying whole Towns. In 
time, the ſeveral Gilds of Goldſmiths, Salters, Ic. were ſtiled Corporations or Companies. All theſe Gilds paid a yearly Ferm to the King. As for the Mefteres, 
it is to be obſerved, that this Word has no relation to the Word Myfery, as if there was, as it is vulgarly ſaid, ſome Myſtery in every Trade. For though 
Myſtery has been uſed for many Years paſt for a Craft, or Occupation, the true derivation” is from the Gallic Miſtera, Miftera, or Meftter, ſignifying a Trade- 
Thus we find in Edward III. che Miftere of Taylors, Armorers, and others. The other three remaining Branches of the Revenue, will be the Subject of the 
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next Note on the Coin. 


King Henry 114's Coin is the ſame with thoſe of his Predeceſſors, giving him full-faced, with a Scepter in his Richt- Hand, a Crown of a Row of Pearls of F 
five Points, with a Croſs raiſed upon the Middlemoſt, and this Inſcription, HEN RIC US. REX. on the Reverſe, a double-lined Croſs, terminating at C 
the inner Circle, and four Pellets in each Quarter: Which on ſome are conjoined by a ſmall Stroke, in form of a Crok DODELM. ON. WIN Co 
(Wincheſter) NICOLE. ON. LUN D. one there is, 1 L G E H. ON. LUND. THOMAS. ON. EVE, ( REN AUD. ON. EVE. 
Whether his Son Henry, who died before him, coined any Money, is uncertain, but he tiad'a great Seal. There appears to be in this Reign a foreign current 
Coin, called a Bezant, of the Value of two Shillings. For Creſſalin, the Jew of Wincheſter, was amerced one hundred Marks, and he paid inſtead thereof 
one hundred Bezants, which were accepted by the King, mer gratid. Hag. Rot. Hen. II. Ret. 10. a. Sudbanteſcira, This Coin was ſo called from being 
coined at Bizantium, or Conſftantin:ple, ſays Nicolſon, Hiſt, Lib. p. 252+ NP A 54 . | 

(1) The firſt thing he did there, was to impriſon Stephen de Towrs, Seneſchal of Anjou,” till he ſurrendered the Caſtles and Treaſures, which the late King 
had committed to his Cuſtody. Howed. p. 654. Brompt p. 1154. a a mw ; ' - Mead 

- (2) The Place where they met was between Chaumont and Trie,- on Fuly 22. Philip infiſted upon the Reſtitution of Giſers, and other Places; but, in 
of them, King Richard agreed to pay Philip four thouſand Marks of Silver, beſides the twenty thou ſand his Father Henry had engaged. in, the late Treaty to 
pay. Hoved. p. 654+ Brompt. a | * , A 

(3) This was on July 20, the third Day before his Interview with Philip. Hoved. by 654- He did not only receive the Ducal Crown ; but, 2s Nag ex 2 
reiles it, ar girt with the Scuord of the Dukedom of Normandy, (for that was the Form of Inveſtiture) by the Archbiſhop of Roan, in the preſence o de 
Biſhops, Earls, and Barons of Normandy. Heved. ibid. Brompt. p. 11 55. | | | a by * 

(4) He alfo gave her wen King Henry I. and Stephen had granted to their Queens for a Dower ; beſides what Henry.11, her Huſband, had allow „ 
Brempt. p. 1169 Heved. p. 663. N a 200 

| (5) He reftored Rebert Earl of Leiceſier, and others to their Eſtates, of which they had been deprived by his Father: Hoved. p. 654. Brompt- 5 af 5 
(6) He landed at Portſmautb, Auguſt 13, (or, according to Gerwaſe, at Southampton, Auguſt 12. p 1549+) being attended by the Archbiſhop of Te 7, 
and the Biſhops of Rechefter, Lincoln, and Chicheſter. From thence: went to Winchbeſler Auguſt 15. where he took an Account of his Father s realure. , 
Hovwed, p. 655, Brompt. p. 1156. M. Paris, p. 152. Dicete, p. 646. '; abel 1 ft ' 11 
18 September 3. Brompton, p. 1157. | Diceto, p. 647. 'Gorwaſe ſays he came to:London, September 10, and was crowned the 11th, p. 1549+ 1, , 
(8) The ſecond Day after his Coronation he received the Homage of all che great Men. Howed. p. 657, 658. -Prompr. p 1160. l * . 
(9) It may not be amiſs from Hæveden and Diceto (Who were Eye-Witneſſes) to fet down the Ceremonies' at large, fince we may leary 2 5 
the whole Form of an ancient Coronation: The Archbiſhops of Canterbury, Roan, Triers, who came over with the King) and Dublin, with 3 — 
and Abbots in rich Copes, and having the Croſs, Holy Water, and Conſers carried before them, received the Duke at the Door of Eis 3. Gn : — 1 
conducted him with a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Abby- Church of H:/min/ter., In the middle of the Biſhops and Clergy went four Barons, cach car 4 as 
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Book VII 


The ceremony of the Coronation was ſomewhat diſ- 


1189. the maſſacre of ſome Fetus, who by ſtriving too 
3 2 by get into the Church to ſee the Glemnity (1), 
(pit 


c-uþti on to the People to fall upon them and kill ſeve- 
1 "6 x 1 2 fury could be reſtrained. But the Authors 
--y of this diſorder were not ſuffered to go unpuniſhed. The 
dea King ordering ſtrict Inquiſition to be made, the Chief 

Ring-Leaders were deſervedly put to death (2). 
It is no wonder, the People ſhould fall on the 'F-ws up- 
on fo flight an occaſion. Since the news of the taking of 
eruſalem was ſpread over Europe, nothing but vengeance 
was breathed againſt the enemies of Chriſt, Though 
the Jews were not concerned in the late revolution in the 
, their not being Chriſtians was ſufficient to render 
them odious. At ſuch a juncture, they would doubtleſs 
have ſound themſelves expoſed to worſe Perſecutions, if 
the preparations for the Cruſade had not at length turned 
, the fury of the People againſt the Saracens. This Zeal, 
— Ctri- eſpecially in France and England, ran ſo high, that the 
tm for lle number of the Croiſes was prodigious. Every one gloried, 
ca. either in liſting himſelf to 7 in perſon againſt the Infidels, 
or in advancing money for the War. Richard bound 
himſelf by the like Vow before his Father's death. He 
renewed his Engagement at the late interview between 
him and Philip, where theſe two Monarchs agreed to 
join their Forces, and go to the aſſiſtance of the Chriſti- 
bund pats ans of Paleſtine. Richard was ſcarce on the Throne, when, 
cha i= for fear of forgetting his Promiſe, Philip ſent to put him 
«nd of # jn mind of it (3). There was no need to uſe much ſolli- 
A citation to incline him to that Undertaking. F ar from 
; 660 deſiring to be excuſed, he thought of only preparations for 
AT * his Journey, neglecting for its ſake all his other affairs, 
5 4 ” Whether this proceeded from a pure Principle of zeal and 
Dan. devotion, or from an eager deſire of acquiring Fame, I 
M, Paris. gare not determine. However, if it be allowable to judge 
by the Character of Richard, it is to be preſumed Glory 

had a greater ſhare in it than Religion. 

r Murs As this Prince had grand Views, and intended to lead 
4 „ a powerful Army into Palgſtine, it was neceſſary to raiſe 
chend e vaſt Sums for its maintenance. Accordingly, he was 
1 wholly intent upon that, till the time came to begin his 
Zr.mpecn- Voyage. The late King left in his Coffers above a hun- 
dred thouſand Marks (4), and Richard drew little leſs 
from the Treaſurer and others, who managed the Revenues 
in the late reign, But thinking theſe Sums inſufficient 
for the Charges of his Voyage, he uſed all manner of 


prompten. 
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RICHARD I. 


ways to increaſe them. He fold almoſt all the Crown- 1189, 


Lands to ſuch as would purchaſe them. The Biſhops and Prompt. 
Abbots having the moſt ready Money, made a greater ad- . 
vantage of this opportunity than others. The Biſhop of Hoved. 
Durham purchaſed the Earldom of Northumberland for him- . 
ſelf and Succeſſors (5); upon which the King jeſtingly "Pg 
ſaid, He had made a young Earl of an old Biſhop (6). But 

this new Dignity was not capable of ſatisſy ing the Prelate's 
ambition: He gave moreover one thouſand Marks to be 
Juſticiary during the King's abſence (7). As Richard 
evidently appeared to be unwilling to omit any means that 

might procure him ready Money, to defray the Expences 

of his intended Voyage, the King of Scotland thought he 

ſhould improve this opportunity (8). To that Purpoſe, he Picets, 
offered him ten thouſand Marks to deliver up Berwick and 2 
Rexborough, and deſiſt from his claim to the Sovereignty M. Paris 
of Scotland. Richard, very readily accepting the offer, | 
gave up the two Places, and by authentick Charter, diſ- 
charged the King of Scotland, and his Succeſlors, from the 
Homage extorted from him by Henry IL. 


Many People were uneaſy at theſe Alienations. Nay, Richard of 


ſome took the rag to repreſent to the King the ill con- e Devizes, 


ſequences thereof, But he ſtopped their mouths with this 

reply, I would ſell London itſelf could I meet with a 

Chapman able to purchaſe it. "Ihe ſums amaſſed by theſe 

extraordinary ways, not anſwering yet to the vaſtneſs of 

his projects, he bethought himſelf of a new Expedient to Horee, 

augment them, As multitudes had haſtily and unadviſed- 

ly engaged in the Cruſade, he obtained of the Pope a 
ower to diſpenſe with ſuch as repented of their Vow (9), 

by which means he raiſed very great Sums. After practi- 

ſing theſe general methods, he proceeded to exact Mon 

from the richeſt of his Subjects. He borrowed of thoſe 

who led an unblameable lite; but for ſuch as gave him 

any handle, he threatened to call them to a ſtrict ac- 

count (10), and forced them to prevent it by Preſents, It Rich. f 


was by this means that he compelled Glanville, a rich “e Devizes» 


Lawyer, whom he had committed to priſon, to purchaſe 
his Liberty with fifteen thouſand Pounds Sterling (11). 
Though he had reſolved to leave the Great-Seal, in his 
abſence, with Longchamp his Favourite, lately made Chan- 
cellor, he demanded of him however a large Sum to con- 
tinue him in that poſt (12). Whilſt he was thus heaping 
up Money, the Clergy were zealouſly labouring to procure 
him Soldiers; the Pulpits reſounding with the great me- 
rit of ſerving in the Holy War. The Conſeſſors enjoined 


golden Candleſtick, with a Taper ; after whom came Geoffrey de Lucy, bearing the Royal Cap, and Jobn de Marſhal next, with a maſſy pair of Gold 
Spurs: Then William Earl of Pembroke, with the Royal Sceptre : Alter him William Fitz-Patrick Earl of Salisbury, with a golden Rod, having a Dove 
on the Top: Then three other Earls, David Brother to the King of Scotland, as Earl of Huntingden; Prince Zobn Earl of Lancaſter and Derby ; with 
Robert Earl of Leicefler, each bearing a Sword upright, the Scabbards richly adorned with Gold: Aſter them tix Earls and Barons bearing a checkered 
Table, on which were laid the Royal Robes, and other Regalia: Then came William Mandevil Earl of Albemarle and Eſſex, bearing a large Crown of Gold ſet with 
precious Stones: Then Duke Richard himſelf, (between the Biſhop of Durbam and Bath) over whom a Canopy of State was born by four Barons: Then followed 
a great Train of Earls, Barons, Knights, Cc. In this Order he came into the Church, where before the high Altar, laying his Hand on the Evangeliſts 
and Relicts of Saints, he took a ſolemn Oath, „That he would obſerve Peace, Honour, and Reverence to Almighty God, his Church, and ber Miniſters, all 
5 the days of his Life ; That he would exerciſe upright Juſtice and Equity towards the People committed to his Charge; and that he would abrogate and 


% difannul all evil Laws and wrongful Cuſtoras, and make, 


keep, and fincerely maintain thoſe that were good and laudable.“ Then they put off all his Gar- 


ments from his Middle upwards, except his Shirt, which was open on the Shoulders, and put on his Shoes w hich were of gold Tiſſue, and the Archbiſhop anointed 
him onthe Head, the Breaſt, and the Arms; then covering his Head with a Linen Cloth, he ſet the Cap thereon which Geoffrey de Lucy carried; and when he 
had put ou his Waiſtcoat, and on that his Dalmatica, or Upper Garment, the Archbiſhop delivered to him the Sword of the Kingdom; which done, two 
Earls put on his Spurs, and he was led, with the Royal Mantle hung on him, to the Altar, where the Archbiſhop charged him on God's behalf, Nee 
to preſume to take pon him this Dignity, except be reſolved inviolably to keep the Vows and Oaths be bad juft then made. To Which the King anſwered, 
That by Ged's Grace be would faithfully perform them all. Then the Crown was taken from beſide the Altar and given to the Archbiſhop, who ſet it 
upon the King's Head, delivering the Sceptre into his Right-hand, and the Rod Royal into his Left. Thus crowned, he was brought back to his 
Throne with the ſame Solemnity as before. Then Maſs began, and when they came to the Offertory, the King was led by the Biſhops of Durbam and 
Bath to the Altar, where he offered a Mark of pure Gold, as his Predeeeſſors were wont to do, and afterwards was brought back to his Throne by the 
fame Biſhops. Aſter Maſs, he was attended, thus royally arrayed, to a Chamber adjoining in like Proceſſion as before: Whence (after a ſhort Repoſc) 
he with the fame Proceſſion returned into the Choir; and having put off his heavy Crown and Robes, he went to Dinner. At the Coronation-Feaſt, 
which was kept in Weſtminſter-Hall, the Citizens cf London were his Butlers, and thoſe of Winchefter ſerved up the Meat. Then the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops ſat down with the King, whilſt the Earls and Barons ſerved in the King's Palaces, a5 their P laces and Dignities required: Hoved. p. 656. 
Dicets. p. 647. Ralph de Diceto, (who was then Dean of St. Paul's, and in the Vacancy of the Biſhoprick of London aſſiſted at the Coronation, and 
delivered the Chriſm or conſecrated Oil, with which the King was anointed) has theſe remarkable Words juſt before his Account of the Coronation, 


* Richard Earl of Poiftou, being by hereditary Right to be made King, 
„ Laity, took a threefold Oath, Sc.“ By which Words it ſhould ſeem that 
actually crowned, though the Cuſtom be otherwiſe now · Dicets. ibid. 


(1) They came to bring the King Preſents ; though Orders had been given, 


Hoved. p. 657 Brompton, p. 1159, 1160, M. Paris, p- 154+ 


4 in Regem] aſter a ſolemn and due Election by the Clergy and 


Kings in thoſe Days were not conſidered as compleatly Kings, till they were 


the Day before, that neither Jews, nor Women, ſhould be at the Coronation, 


(2) The Example of the Londoners was followed the next Year in the Towns of Norwich, on February 6 Stamford, — 7 St, Edmund/bury, 


March 18; Linc 


and Lynn, where the Rabble roſe upon the Jervs ; but their greateſt Fury was exerted againſt them at York, 


arch 16, where five 


hundred Men, befides Women and Children, having prevailed with the Governor to let them into the Caſtle to avoid the Rage of the Populace ; the 
High-Sheritf came and required them to deliver it up, which they refuſing to do, the People drew up in a Body and attacked the Caſtle. Art laſt the 
Jews offered a great Sum of Money to go off with their Lives ; but the People denied to give them quarter. Upon which an antient Rabbin propoſed the 


killing themſelves rather than fall into the Hands of the uncircumciſed Chriſtians. 
tragical Reſolve in Execution, was thus: Every Maſter of a Family cut his 
Juded with the Slaughter of himſelf, Jill. of Newburgh, I. 4. c. 9. Diceto. p 
to obſerve the prepoſterous Zeal of ſome of our Menkiſh Writers, who do not 


the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith. 


This Motion was unanimouſly agreed to, and their Method in putting their 


Wite's and Children's Throats firſt, then diſpatched his Servants, and con- 


. 651, Brompt. p. 1171, Ac. It is ſtrange (fays Tyrrel, Vol. II. p. 472.) 
only excuſe but applaud this Barbarity, becauſe (ſay they) it ſerved to deſtroy 


(3) He ſent to him, in November, Retrou Earl of Perche ; who addreſſed himſelf not only to the King, but alſo to the Earls and Barons of England; 
whereupon King Rickard aſſembled i Parliament at London * 4 G4 to conſider of this Affair. V. B. This is the firſt time the Word Parliamentum 
60. 


occurs in the antient Hiſtorians. Brompt. p. 1166. Hoved. p. 


(4) Brompton ſays, there was found in his Treaſury above nine hundred thouſand Pounds, beſides Jewels, Cc. p. 1186. M. Paris, p. 152. 


(5) He bought it only for Life. Hoved p. 658. M. 3 I 55» 
(6) He likewiſe bought the Manor of Sedgefic/d, with the 


(7) Rapin by miſtake ſays Ten. See Brompt. p. 1162+ DM. Paris, p. 154- 
(3) He came to Richard at Canterbury, in December, Brompt. p. 1167- 


pentake, and ſettled it upon the See of Durham. Brompt. p. 1162+ DM. Parit, p. 154. 
The Biſh.p of W bought alſo of the King the two Manors of Weregrave and M:ans. 


Brompt. 1162. Hoved. P+ 659. 


The Biſh Norwich paid hi tha t a thouſand Marks. Brompt, p. 1175+ Hoved. p. 668. 
of By GEE — 2 of — out of the Sheriffs and Balliffs 3 and thoſe Sheriffs that would not pay ſo much as the King exacted 


of them, were turned out, and others put in their room. M. Paris, p. 154-----The King alſo made a new Seal, and ordered all Perſons to have their Char- 


ters or Grants renewed. M. Paris. p. 156. 


f * Cujus ſaprentia (fa Heveden) 

(11) This was Ranulpb de Glanville, whom Henry II. made Juſticiary of all England, and who lately reſigned that Office. gus þ ys 

conditee ſunt Leges ape 741 —— Eno Ae after _ he gives us the Laws of Kdxvard the Confefſor ard William I, as-it theſe had never been 
t into any regular Form before his Time. The Book that now carries his Name has kept the ſame Title in its ſeveral Editions, vis. Tractatus de Legi- 


bus Conſuetudinibus Regni Anglia, tempore Regis Henr.ci II. compoſitus, &c. 


in which we have Forms of ſuch Writs as were then (and are moſtly ill) in 


uſe, upon all the ſeveral Occaſions there treated on. He is nid to be the Inventor of the famous Writ of Afſize, or de novel Difſein. He died in bu Ycyage 


o the Holy-Land, being very aged · 


No. 13. Vol. I, 


(22) Three thouſand Pounds. 


Qqq | na 
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Hoved. 


Th HISTORY of ENGLAN b. 


no Penances but what tended to promote the grand deſign 
of recovering the Holy-Land. By theſe means the Army 
ſoon became very numerous, and ſo much better provided 
with all things, as there was not an Officer or common 
Soldier but what furniſhed themſelves with Neceſſaries. 

Amidſt the King's ſatisſaction to ſee the Preparations 
for his Voyage in ſuch forwardneſs, there was one thing 
that gave him diſquiet. As he ſhould probably be long 
abſent, he was apprehenſive his Brother migkt take ad- 
vantage of his Abſence and ſeize the Crown. He would 
fain have carried him along with him. But as John ſhowed 
no inclination for the Voyage, he would not compel him 
to make an involuntary Vow. To free himſelf from this 
perplexity, he reſolved to load with Favours the young 
Prince, whoſe Ambition was not yet known to him. He 
imagined the Grants he ſhould make him would engage 
him to a grateful return, Accordingly he inveſted him 
with fix Earldoms (1). Cormoal, Dorſet, Somerſet, Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Lancaſter (2), and gave him to wife 
Aviſa, Heireſs of the Houſe of Glacgſer. The Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury forbad the Marriage, by reaſon of their being 
too near a kin (3). But there was a ſort of neceſſity for 
it, The late Earl of Ghcefter, Father of Aviſa, for rea- 
ſons unknown, made Prince John his Heir. This Settle- 
ment would infallibly have cauſed a great Law-Suit, in 
which there was danger of the Prince's being caſt, and 
from thence taking occaſion to raiſe diſturbances. The 
death of his Wiſe, daughter of the Earl of Mortagne (4), 
made the King eaſy in that reſpect, By her death a very 
natural way offered of reconciling the two Parties, by join- 
ing them in Marriage. And therefore, the Archbiſhop's 
Prohibition, though founded on the Canons, gave place 
for once to reaſons of State (5), and John became alſo 
Earl of Gloceſter in right of Aviſa, his wife (6). Mean 
time, though Richard had, in a manner, ſhared his King- 
dom with his Brother, he would not ſuffer him to have 
any hand in the Government during his abſence, leſt he 
ſhould make him too powerful. Nay, led by this Fear, 
he cauſed him to ſwear to go and remain in Normandy; 
but before his departure releaſed him from his Oath. To 
Longchamp his Favourite he committed the Regency (7), 
jointly with the Biſhop of Durham (8). Longchamp was 
a Norman of mean extraction, who, by his intereſt with 
the King, was become Biſhop of EY, High-Chancellot, 
and the Pope's Legate over all England. All theſe Dig- 
nities together with the Regency, rendered him the moſt 
powerful Subject that had ever been in England. A Hiſtorian 
therefore: very juſtly gives him the Titles of Prince and 
Pontiiff of the Engliſh, ſince all the Power ſpiritual and 
temporal was united in his Perſon, 

After Richard had taken all neceſſary care for the go- 
vernment of the State, he was willing to ſecure its Tran- 
quillity, by renewing his Alliance with the Kings of Scot- 
land and Wales, To that end, he deſired theſe two 
Princes to come into England, in order to adjuſt every 
thing that might occaſion Diſputes; and thereby take 
from them all pretence of diſturbing the Peace of his Sub- 
jets. The former, who had reaſon to be ſatisfied, made 
a ſtrict Alliance with him, and as ſome affirm, ſent 
his Brother David to attend him in his Voyage with a 
thouſand Scotchmen. Griffm King of Wales ſent into Eng- 
land his eldeſt Son Rees, but ſome Difference in point of 
Ceremony ariſing, that Prince returned without ſeeing the 
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King (9). However, as Richard's Aﬀiirs with the Welſh 118 
were of no great moment, that Accident cauſed him not 4 
to delay his Voyage (10). 

Every thing being ready for his Departure, Richar4 | 
paſſed into France (11) with all his Troops, and marched 15 505 
tor Marſeilles, where his Fleet lad; orders to expect him, France. 
The two Armies of France and England joined at V. eztlai,”"" Phil, 
according to agreement. As ſoon as the two Kings ar- 28 
rived there, they renewed their Alliance, and obliged Ces, 
themſelves to protect and defend one another upon all — 
occaſions. They agreed moreover, that all Quarrels in _—_ 
their abſence between their Subjects ſhould be ſuperſeded Pictte. 
till their return, The Biſhops that attended them thus Ch. Nabe 
far, promiſed to excommunicate all that ſhould attempt 
to diſturb the Peace of the two Kingdoms. Aſter the two n 
Monarchs had concerted whatever was thought neceſſary or Any 
to accompliſh their deſigns (12), they marched together nm. 
as far as Lyons (13), where they parted. Philip took the E K. 
rout to CS, and Richard to Marſille )t4), where he 
was to meet his Fleet, But he waited there ſome time (15) 
to no purpoſe. A violent Storm had ſo diſperſed his Ships, 
that they were not yet able to re-join. Nay, part being Rick 
driven by ſtreſs of weather into Portugal, the King ofs 
that Country made uſe of the Aſſiſtance ſent him by Pro- jy, 
vidence. to relieve the City of Santarin, beſieged by the —.— 
Miramolin [or Emperor] of Africa, Theſe hindrances How. 
preventing the Fleet from arriving at Marſeilles by the 
time the King expected, he could not prevail with himſelf 
to wait any longer, Impatient to be at Meſſina, the ge- 
neral rendezvous of the C roſes, he hired ſome Veſſels (16) —5 
at Marſeilles, and embarking part of his Troops, ſet ſai] Par! of bi 
for Sicily. Some Accident obliging him to come to an 
anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, the Pope ſent the 
Biſhop of O/tia to invite him to come and refreſh himſelf 
a few days at Rome; but he refuſed the invitation. Pre- v, * 
ſently after he had the ſatisſaction to ſee his Fleet at- 4 bi Fl. 
rive (17) with the reſt of the Army, and continuing his _ 
courſe to Mſſina, arrived there the z0th of September (18). ard anizn 
The fight of ſo great an armament cauſed no leſs admi- 47 ef. 
ration in the Sicillans than jealouſy in the King of France, . 
who was vexed to ſee the F orces of his Vaſlal ſuperior to 
his own. As the ſtay theſe two Monarchs made in Sicily 
occaſioned ſome remarkable Events, it will be neceſſary, 
for the greater perſpicuity, to ſhow whence they ſprung. 

Tancred, who reigned then in Sicily, was natural Son 97, Aﬀfeie 
of King Roger, who left Iſſue William, ſirnamed the of Sicily. 
Bad, and Conſtantia, a Nun at Palermo. To William — 
the Bad ſucceeded his Son, William the Cod, who mar- Bromęt. 
rying Foanna of England, Siſter of Richard, died without Novel. 
Heirs. After his death Pope Clement III, who fat then 
in the Papal chair, pretended that Sicily, as a Fief of the 
Church, was devolved to the Holy. See. Mean time, 
Tancred the Baſtard found means to get himſelf elected, 
on pretence that Sicily now wanted a King to defend her 
againſt the Saracens, that were poſſeſſed of part of the 
Iſland. Clement dying in the mean time, Celgſtine III. 
his ſucceſlor kept up the ſame pretenſions, and treating 
Tancred as an Uſurper, reſolved to exert his utmoſt to wreſt 
the Crown from him. But perceiving he could not exe- 
cute this deſign alone, he applied to the Emperour 
Henry VI. of the Houſe of Swabia, and gave him the 
Kingdom of Sicily, in caſe he could conquer it. To add 
another Right to that of Donation, he cauſed the Prin- 


(1) Brompton fays he confirmed to him all the Lands which his Father had granted him, viz. four thouſand Pourds in Land in Enzland, p. 1155, 

(2) He gave him, beſides the Earldom of Mertagne, the Honours of Walling furd, Tiketill, Hay or Eye; and the Caſtles ard Honours of Marl5:re:gb, 
Lutgarſhal, the Pec, the Caſtle of Bolſcwer, and all the Lands of William Peverel. Hoved. p- 655, Brompt. p. 1157. *. 

(3) Henry 1. was Great Grandfather to both. Rapin. She is called by Sandford, Iſabe.'a, third and youngeſt Daughter and Coheir of William Earl of 


Glaceſter, San of Robert Conſul, natural Son of Henry I. Sandf. Ceneal. p. $2. 


(4) In Normandy, He is ſtiled in two Grants in the Chamber of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, Comes Mok ITox Iz. On the Seals of theſe Grants he 
is repreſented on Herſeback, with a Shield hanging about his Neck, on which are πwπ Lions Paſſant, which are the firſt Arras on any Scal of the Roy al Fa- 
mily being in the Reign of Herry II. This Seal is falſely depicted in Speed's Chronicle, the Lions being there paſſant guardant, and an's Horſe capariſcned, 
a Thing not in uſe till Edward 1. The Arms for Queen Iſabel his Wife, on the Tomb at Fentevraud, are Lezengy, Or, and Gules, Sand. Gen. p- 8. 


(5) They were married at Mariberough, Auguſt 29. Brompt. p. 115 


7* ; : 
(6) Richard alſo gave Milliam Mareſchal, the Daughter of Richard Earl of Striguil, together with that Earldom; and to Gilbert Fitz- Reger, the Daughter 


of William de Lancaſter. Heoved. p. 655 


7) He made him Chancellor, and delivered to him the Cuſtody of the Tower of London. Brompt. p. 1170. a 
(8) Who was appointed Chief Juſticiary of all England, and Governor of Windſor-Caſtle, and the Foreſt adjoining, with the County of Berks, The King 


divided England between theſe two Regents, ſo as that the Biſhop of Durbam's 


over all the reſt of the Kingdom. M. Paris. p. 156. 


uriſdiction reached from the Humber to Scotland: And Lengcbamp's extended 


(9) He came as far as Oxf+rd ; but becauſe King Richard did not come to meet him, as his Father uſed to do, he went back in a Paſſion» Hoved. ibid. 
(10) November 14, died at Roan, William de Magnaville, Earl of Eſſex and Albermarl. Diceto, p. 650. Heved. p. 660. 


(11) He arrived at Dower, December 5, and the 11th, paſſed over to Calais. 


Immediately after Chrif{mas, he had an Interview with the King of France 


at Val St. Remy, and entered with him into an Alliance, the Terms of which fee in Brompton, p. 1170. Hoved. p. 664 They agreed to meet at Vezelay, 


June 24. Brompt. and Hoved. ibid. 


(12) At Chinon King Richard made ſome very remarkable Orders for the preſerving Peace in the Navy, during the r 3 : _y_ fr 
any cne killed a Man in a Ship, he was to be bound to the dead Man, and flung into the Sea. If any one was convicted to have drawn . $52, 7 
to hurt another, or fetch Blood, he was to loſe his Hand. If any one ſtruck another with his open Hand, witheut Effufion of Blood, e ATA 
thrice over Head and Ears in the Sea. If any one gave his Companion opprobrious Language, fo often as he did it, he was to give * 10 — . e 
ver- If any man ſtole any thing, his Head was to be ſhaved, and boiling Pitch poured upon it, and Feathers ſtuck therein, that ſo he mig * 

' the firſt Land the Ship touched at, he wes to ow - > —_ — — Fo Paris, p. 158. 
(13) Their Army conſiſted of above one hundred thouſand Perſons. C. Viniſauf. p. 305. £ 1 
| (14) He met —— of Pilgrims, who had ſpent all their Money, and offered him their Service, many of whom he retained. Brompt. p. 1173+ 


M. Paris. 


(1 5) Eight Days, Brompt. ibid. He failed from Marſeilles, Auguſt 7, or 9. Brompt. ibid. Hove d. p. 667. Diceto. 636. 
(1 


) He hired twenty Gallies, and ten other Ships. Brumpt. p. 1173. Hwed. 
(17) His Fleet came to Marſeilles, Augiuft 22+ and to Meſfina, September 14+ 


(38) The twenty third, ſays Hwveder, p. 673 . 


667. 
Frompt: p. 1179. Hoved. 67 3. 
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Book VII. 


ia to be taken out of the Nunnery of Paler- 
2 ade with her Vow, married her to Henry, 
though ſhe was fifty years old. However unlikely it was 
there ſhould be any Heirs, Cenſtantia proved with child in 
her two and fiſtieth year. And to remove all ſuſpicion 
of foul play, ſhe was publickly brought to bed, in a Tent, 
of a Son called Frederick, The Queen 2 of Stcily 
being, probably, too far concerned with the Pope, Tau- 
cred ſhut her up in priſon, where ſhe was detained ever 
ſince. But upon Richard's arrival ſhe was ſet at liber- 
ty, and ſent to the King her Brother, who was not con- 
tented with ſo ſlight a Satisfaction. He demanded for 
the Queen his Siſter the Dower aſſigned her by King Wil- 
15 her Husband, and threatened to uſe Force in caſe 
Tancred refuſed to comply. This demand and the Me- 
nace that attended it, cauſed the King of Sicily to look 
upon Richard as his real Enemy. Richard finding T an- 
cred was very backward to give him the Satisfaction re- 
quired, and fearing perhaps ſome Treachery, thought beſt 
to provide ſor his ſaſety. To that end, he ſeized a 
Caſtle and Monaſtery not far from Meſina (1), 
where he laid up his Stores under a ſtrong Garriſon. 
Tancred, who was naturally miſtruſtful, did not queſtion 
but the King of England was come at the Pope's inſtance, 
and ſought occaſion to deprive him of his Crown. To 
fruſtrate his imaginary deſign, he cauſed the Inhabitants 
of Maſina, on account of ſome diſorder in their City (2), 
to expel all the Exgliſß; which could not be done without 
ſome effuſion of Blood. Richard, incenſed at this out- 
rage, reſolved to attack Maſſina forthwith. But Tancred, 
who was at Palermo, proteſting he had no hand in the 
Riot, and would puniſh the Authors, he was patient, in 
expectation of the perſormance of his Promiſe. Mean 
time, the Maſſinians ſtill reſuſing to open their gates to 
the Eneliſh, and Tancred delay ing too long the promiſed 
Satisfaftion, Richard perceived at length, he ſought only 
to amuſe him. His indignation was ſo great, that with- 
out further demanding a Reparation, which he had in his 
power to procure himſelf, he reſolved to enter Mina by 
Accordingly, he attacked the City ſo furiouſly, 
that he became maſter of it in the firſt Aftault (3). He 
was no ſooner entered but he ordered his Banners to be 
diſplayed on the Walls, even in that part of the Town 
which was allotted to the French. Upon their arrival at 
Mina, the two Kings agreed, that in order to prevent 
Quarrels among the Soldiers, the City ſhould be divided 
into two parts, and each Nation ſhould have one half to 
themſelves for their neceſſary occaſions. It was therefore 
manifeſt, that in ſetting up his Banners in the French 
Diviſion, Richard broke his Agreement with Philip. Ac- 
cordingly Phip complained fo bitterly of it, that the two 
Monarchs would have come to an entire rupture, had not 
the matter been adjuſted by the mediation of the great 
Men on both ſides. Richard at length took down his 
Banners, proteſting that, without any intention to affront 
Philip, he only deſigned to compel the King of Sicily to 
give him Satisſaction for the Injury done to the Engliſh. 
To ſhew his ſincerity, he delivered the cuſtody of Me/- 
ſma to the Templars, till the difference between him 
and Tancred ſhould be decided. This agreement being 
made, Tancred, who till then kept at Palermo, came to 
Richard at Myſjina (4), and choſe to ſatisfy his Demands 
in a handſeme manner. He made a Treaty with him (5), 
obliging himſelf to pay the Queen Dowager of Sicih, 
Siſter of Richard, twenty thouſand Ounces of Gold for 
her Dower, and as many to Richard, in lieu of certain 
Legacies, leſt by Milliam the Good to Henry II. his Father- 
in-law, By this ſame Treaty, a marriage was agreed upon 
between Arthur Duke of Bretagne, nephew to Richard, 
and T ancred's daughter. Moreover, Tancred promiſed to 
fit out ten Gallies and fix large Ships for the ſervice of 
the Croiſes, Upon theſe terms, Richard deſiſted from all 
other Pretenſions whatever, and ſubj his Domini- 
onsto the Pope's cenſures, in caſe he violated his Oath. 
Theſe two Princes. being, in appearance, perfectly recon- 
ciled, Richard made a preſent to Tancred of King Ar- 
thu»'s Sword, to which the Britens had given the Name 
of Caliburn. 

Though outwardly Tancred ſeemed ſatisfied, he could 
not digeſt a Treaty which force alone had compelled 


8 September 30. Brompt. p. 1180. Heved. p- 673 
0 October 4, and 5. Diecto. p. 656 
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(4) March 4. Brompr. f. 1194+ | = 
) But King Richard was obliged to pay ten thouſand Marks of Silver for the Uſe of Alice, according to an Agreement made between him aud Philip. 


247 
him to ſign, He would fain have engaged the King of 1191. 
France in his Quarre!, and made a League with him a— 

painſt Richard. But this Propoſal being rejected, he went 
another way to work. As it was not in his power to be 
revenged ſeparately, either of Richard who had offended 

him, or of Philip who had denied him his aſliſtance, he 
attempted to revenge himſelf upon both at once, by ſowing 
diſſenſion between them. To that purpoſe, he privately 
warned the King of England, that Philip had ill deſigns 

againſt him, He even ſhowed him a Letter, as he ſaid, Prompt. 
from the Duke of Burgundy, wherein it appeared that HIes. 
what he told him was not groundleſs. Richard gave car 

to this Information, and expoſtulated with Philip, who 
accuſed him of ſeeking pretences to diſſolve their Union, 

This Quarrel went fo far, that the two Monarchs came at 

length to an open rupture, Philip ſent Richard word, 

that unleſs he conſummated his marriage with Alice, ac- 
cording to his Promiſe, he ſhould look upon him as bis 

mortal foe, Richard as warmly replied, that he could by 

no means marry a Princeſs who had a child by the King his 
Father, offering to prove it by Witneffes then preſent. 

Philip not thinking proper to purſue this Affair, perſuaded 

as he was, that the Honour of his Siſter might greatly ſuf- 

ſer, deſiſted from his Demand. Aſter ſeveral Conterences, A emen, 
he agreed that Richard ſhould have liberty to marry ring frog 
where he pleaſed (6), a liberty which that Prince had al- Act. Pub. 
ready taken, by concluding a marriage with Berenouella of T- + p Eg. 
Navarre. Philip's moderation (7) ſeemed to beget an fit 
entire reconciliation between the two Kings. But Tan- P.ceto. 
cred's late information made fo deep an impreſhon on the 

mind of Richard, and what Richard offered to prove con- 
cerning Alice, fo exaſperated Philip, that from thencefor- 

ward they were never more Friends, However, they made 

ready for the continuation of their Voyage. 

An Engl/þ Hiſtorian aſſures us, that whilſt they were Herd. 
preparing for their departure, Richard touched with le-, 209 
morſe for his Sins, made a general Conleflion of all his 05 
Exceſſes, which was followed by a very viſible reſorma- 
tion and amendment of Liſe (8). It were to be wiſhed, 
this Author had more fully ſhewn what were the fruits of 
his Repentance. It is ſurpriſing to find no other effect of 
it, but his deſire to confer with one 7eachim, a Ciſlercian 
Abbot, whom he ſent for. This Abbot paſied all over 
Italy for a Prophet; and from thence in all likclihood, 
ſprung Richard's deſire to fee him. It is ſaid, that preach- Ina. 
ing one day before the King, he aſſerted that Anti-chrift 
was already born, that he was at Rome, that he would 
be placed in the Papal Chair, and exalt himfelf above all 
the Geds; that is, above all the Princes of the Earth, 
Shortly after the Emperor and Empreſs went and re- 
ccived on their knees the imperial Crown from the hands 
of the Pope; who aſter ſetting it on their heads, kicked 
it off with his ſoot to ſhow his Superiority, This Action 
afforded ample matter for Reflection, to ſuch as were 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of Feachim, They maintained, 
his Prediction was accompliſhed by that Progeeding of 
the Pope's. 

The two Monarchs having ſpent the Winter at {ejina, 
made ready for their Voyage, as ſoon as the Seaſon per- 
mitted. Philip failed firſt (9), Richard not being able to o e. 
go with him, becauſe he expected his Mother Eleancr, rcubt. 
who was bringing the Princeſs of Navarre his Bride. 

T heſe two Princeſſes arrived a few days after Philip's De- 
parture (10), but Eleanor returned home forthwith (11), 
leaving Berenguclla with her Daughter the Queen Dow- 

ager of Sicily, who was to accompany the King her Bro- 

ther to the Holy-Land. Immediately after Eleaner's de- Piccto. 
parture, Richard put to Sea (12) with a Flcet of one hun- Hd. 
dred and fifty Sail, fiſty two Gallies, ten large Ships of 
burden laden with Proviſions, and many ſmall Vellels for 
the ſervice of the Fleet. It is no where ſaid what 
Forces embarked on this occaſion ; but by the number of 
Ships employed in the Expedition, it is eaſy to gueſs, 
the Engli/h Army muſt have been very numerous. 

Whilſt the Fleet was rowing between the Iſlands of Cy- 

rus and Rhodes, a ſudden and violent Storm aroſe, which 
diſperſed the Ships, and drove part of them on ſhore on 
the coaſt of Cyprus (13). That Iſle was then under the ige N 
dominion of Iſaac of the Comnenian Race, who from be- Y Cypru, 
ing Governour under the Emperour of Conſlantineple, had 599 © 


and ei- 
crows. 
Prompt. 
Hcvede 


(2) Ofcber 3. Brompt, p. 1180. 
(5s) In November, Sce Hor eden, p. 678. 


Brompt. p. 1196. Hoved. p. 688. Dicets ys, it was ten thouſand Pounds, p- 657. 
(7) Philip moreover granted, that the Scvereignty of Bretagne ſhould, fer the future, belong to Normandy. Hired. p. 688. 1 ; 
(8) He cenfeſſed his Sins to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops that accompanied him, and, ſtripping himſeli naked, received the Diſcipline from them. Brent. 


p. 672 He ved. 

28th or 29th of March. Id. p. 1197. Hoved. p. 687. M. Paris. p. 162. 
117 The very eme Day he failed. Brempt. p. 1197. Heowed. p. 689. 
11) The fourth Day after, Brompt. p. 1297. | 


Richard gave him ſeveral of his wh and diſtribruted his Money abcut in a very prod'gal Manner - Brett. p. 1193. F bilip failed from Maſtas the 
1 


Fits) April the gth or 106th. M. Paris. Dices p. 660. 


(13) Three were loſt, in which feveral Perſons belonging to the King's Heuſhcld periſhed 3 ne meng ft the reſt Keger MI Caralus, the King's J ice 
ws, or Deputy Chancellor, whe was afterwards found with the Great-Seal about his Neck, Bft. p. 1197, 


> b 7 


uſurp2p 
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1191, uſurped the ſupreme Power, and aſſumed the title of 
Emperor. He was a covetous and brutiſh Man, that by 
his continual Cruelties and Extortions had incurred the 


hatred of his Subjects; but they durſt not openly ſhew. 


it. They waited for a favourable opportunity to free 
themſelves from his Tyranny, which his own Avarice, 
and the arrival of the Engliſb Fleet, furniſhed them with, 
_ -1 ſooner than they expected. This inhuman Prince, inſtead 
Vaſant, of afliſting the Engliſb that were ſtranded near the Port 
Brompt. of Limiſſo, impriſoned thoſe that eſcaped, and ſeized their 


Dicets, Effects. He would not ſo much as ſuffer the Ship, Which 


had the Princeſſes on board, to enter the Harbour, but 
was ſo cruel as to leave them expoſed to the Wind and Seas, 
The Fleet, which had been ſeparated, joining again on 
the Coaſt of 1 Richard heard with extreme indig- 
Richord be- nation, Jaac's Barbarity to the Engliſb. However, not to 
1 retard his Voyage, he was contented with demanding the 
Brompe, Priſoners, and what had been ſeized, The inſulting An- 
Hoveden- ſwer he received making him take other reſolutions, he 
made a deſcent in the Ifle. The Attack was ſo furious, 
that aac was forced to abandon the ſhore, aſter ſeeing a 
great Slaughter of his Troops. Ihe Englih, improving 
this advantage, went directly and aſſaulted the City of 
Limiſſo, which was carried by the firſt attack, and 
Iſaac, with his only Daughter, made priſoners (1). A 


tews days after, the pretended Emperor found means to 


eſcape, but as none would harbour him, he choſe to ſur- 
render voluntarily to the King of England, whom he 
earneſtly beſought not to put him in Irons. Richard, in- 
ſulting over his misfortune, granted his Requeſt in a lite- 
ral Senſe, by commanding him to be bound with Silver 
Fetters (2). 

The taking of Limiſo inſpiring Richard with the 
thought of ſubduing the whole Iſland of Cyprus, he met 
with few Difficulties in that undertaking. The Cypriets 
were ſo pleaſed to find themſelves freed from their Ty- 

rant, that, without making any reſiſtance, they ſubmit- 

ted to a Prince whom they looked upon as their Delive- 

rer, and who confirmed to them all the Privileges enjoy- 

Guy of Lu- ed under the Emperors of Conſtantinople. During his 
Raben Stay in the Ifland, arrived Guy of Lufignan King of 
Hoved, Feruſalem, who had obtained his Liberty by the ſurren- 
Richard con- der of the City of Aſcalon to the Sultan. Geoffrey his 


fummates biz Brother, Raymund of Antioch, Boamond his Son, and other 


Marriage 


with Beren- Princes and Lords of Paleſtine, attended the diſpoſſeſſed 

— King, who was come to implore the King of England's 

Vincus, Protection. Here it was alſo, that Richard conſummated 

Brompt. his Marriage with Berenguella (3), and not at Maſſina, as 

M. Paris. ſome have affirmed. Before he left Cyprus, he ſent 
1/ ac his Priſoner to Tripoli in Syria, to be confined there, 
but for his Daughter ſhe was to go with him to Paleſtine. 
His regard for that beautiful Princeſs, gave occaſion to 
ſuſpect, that Compaſſion was not the ſole motive of his 
**:ceping her near him. This Suſpicion was confirmed, 
when he was ſeen to cool by degrees in his Affection to 
his new Queen, But theſe are particulars more for a 
Romance than a Hiſtory. 


Troubles in Whilſt Richard's affairs were ſo ſucceſsful abroad, Eng- 


—_— land began to ſuffer by his abſence. He had no ſooner 


M. Paris, Croffed the Sea, but the two Regents diſagreeing, came at 


Neubrig · length, after ſeveral Diſputes, to an open rupture, Long- 


champ had a great advantage over lis Collegue 'e 
by the high Poſt he enjoyed, as by his 8 RAT 1 4Þ 
Fave him a Superiority, he knew how to improve Condust if 
y pretending their Diflenſion was very prejudicial to the Poerche wr 
Affairs of the State, he found means to exclude him by 1 * 
degrees from the Adminiſtration, and aſſume the whole Paris 
Power to himſelf (5). Such an arbitrary Act might have 
been coloured with the neceſſity of the King's Service, had 
it been done by one of another character. But Lone 
champ was known to be proud and imperious, and of a 
boundleſs Ambition, which made him look upon all his 
Dignities, how high ſoever they were, as below his De- * 
ſerts. He affected to appear in publick with a retinue 
more numerous and ſplendid than a King's. This exceſſive Had. 
Magnificence made an Hiſtorian ſay, that when he lodged uu. 
but one ſingle night in a Monaſtery, he conſumed three 
years Revenue (6). He treated all Perſons with an into- 
lerable infolence, uſing his Power with a Haughtineſs 
ſcarce to be born in a crown'd Head (7). Beſides, he was 
a Norman, and exceeding partial to the Foreigners, Qua- 
lities, which alone were ſufficient to render him odious to 
the Znglyh. The diſpoſſeſſed Biſhop writ to the King, 
who receiving his Complaints at Marſcilles, ſent him his 
Letters Patents appointing him Juſticiary from the Hum- 
ber to the Confines of Scotland. The Letters being arri- 
ved, the Biſhop was ſo unwiſe as to give them into Long- 
champ's hands, who, under colour of examining them, 
refuſed to reſtore them, and thereby rendered them of no 
effect. To this imperious Act he added a no leſs bold 
Enterprize: he ordered the Biſhop to be apprehended, 
and detained him in priſon till he had delivered certain 
Caſtles (8), which gave him too great Power in the nor- 
thern Parts, 

Richard had appointed ſix Lords for Counſellors to the H: 54% 
Regents (9). But Longchamp, who was not willing to be C 
adviſed by any Perſon whatever, never communicated any — 
Affairs to theſe Lords. On the contrary, he affected to „ K 
treat them with extreme contempt (10). Theſe arbitrary 779 = 
Proceedings obliged at length the Biſhop of Durham and Prove js 
the fix Counſellors to carry their complaints to Prince Huw. 
2 who had ſtill the Title of Earl of Mortagne, which 

bore during his firſt marriage. The young Prince rea- 
dily promiſed them his Protection, being glad cheir diſ- 
content afforded him an opportunity and pretence to inter- 
poſe in the Adminiſtration, from which he thought him- 
ſelf unjuſtly debarred. From that time improving the 
diſaffection of moſt of the great Men, with regard to 
the Regent, he managed them ſo dexterouſly that each 
promiſed to ſecond him, and the downfal of Longchamp 
was reſolved. There was nothing wanting but a Pretence, 
which quickly after offered. 

Some time before Richard's departure to the Holy- Land, The «caſa 
Geoffrey, his Baſtard Brother, was elected Archbiſhop of # Lang- 
York. Whether his Conſent was not asked (11), or he de- Dana 
ſigned that Dignity for another, this election was diſplea- Brom. 
ſing to the King (12.) In his Paſſion with Geoffrey, he g 
was going to order him into cuſtody (13.) However, upon 
Geeffrey's proteſting, he did not intend to inſiſt upon his 
Election, he pardoned him, on condition he would never 
apply to the — for his Confirmation. Moreover, he 
enjoined him, on pain of his Diſpleaſure, to remain in 


Brompe-r. 


(1) They were not then made Priſeners. Tſaac having encamped about five Miles frem Limifſo, Richard came upon him unawares, whilſt his Men were 
aſleep; but Iſaac eſcaped naked, leaving all his Riches behind him, particularly his fine Standard, which Richard preſented to the Abbey of St. Edmunds- 
bury. The next Day Iſaac came and made Peace with Richard, the Terms of which ſee in Brempten, p. 1199, Oc. But the Soldiers that had been ſet to 
watch him, falling aſleep, he eſcaped, and hid himſelf in an Abbey. Afterwards, his Daughter being taken Priſoner, and finding himielf deſerted by all, he 


lurrendered, Sc. Brempt. p. 1199, 1200, 


(2) An old Pcet has told us with what Weapon King Richard ſubdued Cyprus. 


This King Richard I underſtend, 

Ere he went of Englond, 

Let make an Axe fer the Nones 
Therewith to cleave the Saracens bones. 


The Head in ſooth was wrought full weele ; 

Therecn were twenty pound of Steele. 

And whcn he came in Cyprus Lond, ; 

This ilkon Axe he took in hond. Mart. Pride. M. A. p. 320» 


(3) May 12. Brempt. p. 1199. Hoved. p. 691. She was crowned at the ſame time. Howved. ibid. 
(4) In 1189, he took, for the King's Uſe, out of every Town in England, two Saddle and two Cart- Horſes ; out of every Abbey, ene of each fort ; and 


out of every cneof the King's Mancrs, cne likewiſe of each. Brempt. p. 1171. 


Her ed. p · 665. NM. Paris, p- I 57+ 


(5) Upon theBiſhop of Durbam's Return to England, he carried him to Scthxvell, and there kept him Priſoner, till he ſurrendered Wirdſor Caſtle. 


Heved. p. 665. 


(6) He had uſually fifteen hundred in his Retinue - And had beſides Guards in his Houſe, Brompt, p. 1193. He was originally but a Farmer's Son. 

(7) The Laity found him more than a King, and the Clergy than a Pope, ſays Brompton, p. 1193+ 

($) The Caſtle of Windſor, Newcaſtle upon ine, the Earldom of Nerthumberland, and the Manor of Saverg, &c. Brompt . p- * — and 

(9) Their Names were Hugh Barde, William Earl of Albemarle, William Earl Marſhal, Geoffrey Firz-Peters , W HHliam Brewer, he King at Meſſina 
Robert Fitz-Reinfield. Brompr. p. 1162, 1170. Diceto, p. 659. Hewed. p. 659, 663. Prince Jobn, and other great deft, un 00 b : and he 
who ſent from thence the Archbiſhop of Roan, and William Mareſchal Earl of Pembroke, with Orders that Longebamp ſhould be guided by them, 


other Counſellors here menticned. Hovwed. p. 687. 


(10) Among other. Inſtances of his Infolence, Gerard de Camille having bought of King Richard the Goverment of the Caſtle of Lincoln, and of the 


Country adjoining, Longchamp ordered him to reſign it to him: Which Camwil/e refuſing to do, Longchamp went 


about to compel him thereto by Force, and 


; ; 8 i im. But upon the ival of 
beſieged the Caſtle. Whereupon Prince Jobn ſent him Orders to deſiſt, and, ſcon aiter, the Chancellor made his Peace with him Arriva 
foreign Troops, ſent for by Longchamp, he retolved either to die in Battle, cr to drive Prince Fobn out of the Kingdom. At laſt they were reconciled. 


Brompt. p. 1223, 1224+ Heoved. p. 700. 
(11) He was clected by order of King Richard, Brompt. p. 1156. 


(12) The Reaſon of the King's Anger was, that he haviag filled the Deanry, Treafureſhip, 


zenities in the Church of Tt, Cet 
and ſome other Dignities in n_ the King Jad him 


| 1 a We 
ſwore that theſe Promotions ſhould not ſtand gecd without his Conſent and Approbation; upon which a great Quarrel aroſe * 
Hoved. p. 659. Beſides, Geeffrey retuſed to be conſ:crated by Z2/4zvin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and make to Profeſſion of Cancnical Obedience. 


Brompt. p 1161 Gervas, p. 1570, Kc. Diceto, p. 653, 


. * 3 2 5 ” ” . * : * . nds 

13) Geoffrey ſeeing his Brother's Affection could not be obtained witheut Money, promiſed him three thouſand Pou , 

of 2 Temporalities ot the Archbiſhoprick. The King allo confirmed to him all the Lay- Fees granted him by his Father, viz, 
Earldom of Earl Giffard in Normandy, and the Honcur of &augi in Au. Brempt. p. 1169. Hoved. p- 665, 


and then he was put in Pulſefſion. 
ian in Egli, the 


* 4# 
* 


| * 
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Normandy till the Expedition to the Holy Land was over (1 ). 
After the King was gone, Gerfrey, contrary to his Pro- 
miſe, demanded and obtained the Pope's Bull, to confirm 
his Election; and without vouchſafing to give the Regent 
notice, deſigned to repair into England and take polleſ- 
Gon of his Dignity. Longchamp being adviſed of what 
paſſed, ſent Orders to Dover to apprehend him. Ac- 
cordingly, upon his Arrival (2), the Biſhop had but juſt 
time to get into A Church (3), where he thought himſelf 
{afe from all Inſults. But this Precaution not preventing 
the execution of the Regent's Orders, Gerffrey was drawn 
from the Altar (4), and impriſoned in Dover Caſtle. 
Prince John took occaſion from this Outrage to act 
openly againſt Longchamp 5). As he found himſelf ſup- 
ported by all the Lords, he ſent him poſitive Word to 
releaſe the Archbiſhop. Longchamp not being diſpoſed to 
receive ſuch abſolute Orders from a Prince, who had no 
Right to command him, refuſed to comply (6). This was 


1. „d, directly what John wanted. A few days after (7), the 
cud, and Regent was ſummoned to appear before an Aſſembly of 


cedene 7. 
Brompt- 
H- ved. 
M. Paris 


2 
- 


Lords Spiritual and "Temporal, convened at London in 
St. Paul's Church. The Combination was fo ſtrong, 
that Longchamp ſaw himſelf on a ſudden forſaken by all 
the World, and conſtrained to appear before the Aſſem- 
bly (8), which was bent upon his Ruin. He was charged 
with exceeding his Commiſſion in divers particulars, 
chiefly with uſurping to himſelf the Authority which 
ought to have been ſhared between him, the Biſhop of 
Durham, and the ſix Counſellors. The Archbiſhop of 
Rian(9), and Earl of Pembroke complained alſo, that hav- 
ing received a Patent from the King, dated at AHaſina (10), 
whereby they were made joint Commiſſioners with Long- 
champ in the Government, that Prelate would never con- 
ſent they ſhould have any concern in the Adminiſtration, 
Some Hiſtorians however affirm, theſe two Lords durſt 
not ſhew their Patent to the Regent (11), for fear he 
ſhould ſerve them as he had done the Biſhop of Dur- 
ham. Be this as it will, upon theſe Accuſations Langchamp 
was turned out of the Regency (12), which was lodged in 
the hands of the Archbiſhop of Roan, till the King's Plea- 
ſure ſhould be known (13). They took from him likewiſe 
the cuſtody of the Tower of London and of I/indfor Ca- 
{tle (14), which the ſame Archbiſhop was inveſted with. 
Not content with this Severity, his Enemies compelled 
him by Threats to lay down his Legate's Croſs in the 
Church of Canterbury, after which, he was thrown into 
Priſon, Some days after he found means to eſcape ; but 
was ſeized again on the Sea-ſide, diſguiſed in a Woman's 
Habit, with a Bundle of Linnen under his Arm. In 
this Garb he was carried to Dover Caſtle (15), with a great 
Mob at his heels (16). However, Prince John dreading 
the Pope's Reſentment, if he detained his Legate in Pri- 


(2) Till after three Years. Brompt. p. 1171, Gervas, p. 1576. 
(2) September 14. Gerwas, p. 1576. 


ſon, ordered him to be ſet at Liberty (17), with permiſ- 1191, 
ſion to retire into Normandy (18). As ſoon as he found Promete 
himſelf ſaſe, he writ to the Pope and the King, ſetting — 
forth the ill-Treatment he had met with. This Letter 

came very late to the King: But the Pope, who was Tv Po er- 
much ſooner informed of the Aﬀront done his Legate, was , #*- 
extremely incenſed at this Contempt of the Legatine Cha- ita 
racter. Without ſtaying to hear what Prince Fohn could Privce John, 
alledge to juſtify his Conduct, he ſent expreſs Orders to N 22 
the Biſhops to excommunicate him. John terrified at Browge, 
the Pope's Menaces, would have reſtored Longchamp, if 

the Biſhops themſelves, who dreaded to be again under 

that imperious Prelate, had not oppoſed it. Thus the 

Pope's Orders lay unexecuted, and Longchamp durſt not 

return into England (19). 

The depoſing of the Regent procuring the Prince an John . 

opportunity of having a greater Share in the Govern- 1 
ment than the King his Brother deſired, he made uſe of :1-». * 
it to pave his way to the Crown. If he had not then F Pro 
thoughts of taking advantage of the King's Abſence to #77!” ove 
mount the Throne in his Liſe-time, it is at leaſt certain l 
his Aim was to ſecure it, in caſe the King died during his 
Expedition (20), He was ſenſible, there was another 
Prince that had a better Title than himſelf, namely, 
Arthur Duke of Bretagne, his Nephew, Son of his elder 
Brother Ge This put him upon taking beforehand 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould free him from the Competition of 
that Rival, His ſole care was to render himſelf popular, 
in order to gain the Affection of the Englh, particularly 
the Londoners, whoſe Rights and Privileges he cauſed to be 
confirmed by an Aſſembly-General. This won him the 
Hearts of the Citizens to ſuch a degree, that when they 
ſwore Fealty to the King, they voluntarily made a ſolemn 
Promiſe to receive John for their Sovereign, in caſe the 
King died without Iſſue, In this manner did the Prince 
gain ground by degrees, and endeavoured by ſecret Practi- 
ces, to ſecure a Party capable of ſupporting him againſt his 
Nephew, and which alſo he would have afterwards uſed in 
muck blacker Deſigns againſt the King his Brother, Mean 
time, Richard by his valiant Exploits, which attracted 
the Admiration of the whole World, was rendering his 
Name immortal (21), and inſpiring the Saracens with a 
dread of the approaching Downfal of their Empire. But 
before I relate that Prince's Actions in Paliſtine, it will be 
proper briefly to ſhew the then State of the Holy Land, 
and what had paſſed there ſince the Recovery of it by the 
Chriſtians. 

All the Conqueſts made by the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, De fair: 
were erected into a Kingdom, of which Gedfrey of Bouil- e Jas. 
lon was the firſt King. This Kingdom con ſiſted of Pale- alem. 

ine and part of Syria, taken from the Saracens. Godfrey Brompte 


reigned about one Year (22). Baldwin his Brother ſuc- 


(3) Betore he landed he changed his Cloaths, and the moment he arriv:d, mounting a ſwift Horſe, got to the Monaſtery of St. Martins, in Dover, or 
rather Canterbury, as Ann. Margan. p. 10, have it ; and taking Sanctuary in the Church, he was dragged from the Altar in his Epiſc pal Veſtments thr. ugh 
the dirty Streets, and delivered to Matthew de Clere, Conſtabie of Dower-Caſftle, who had married Longchamp's Siſter. Hoved. p. 701. Brompt. p. 1224+ 


Gervas, p- 1576. 
(4) After he had been four Days there. Gerwas, ibid. 


(5) Brompton fays, Longchamp had ſent his two Brothers to the King of Scots, to concert Meaſures with him to place the Crown on Prince Ar:bur's Head, 
in caſe King Richard died in bis Expedition This Prince Fobn had been intor med of, p- 1194. 
(6) Prince Fobn gathered 1 u nerous Forces together, not only out of the Counties belonging to him, but alſo cut of Wales ; and was joined by ſeveral 


— —— 


Earls and Barons, as alſo by the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Bath, and Cheſter or Lichfield : And then ſent Longchamp word, That if he did not fer the Arch- 
biſhop at Liberty, he would come and reſcue him by force. So the Chancellor, frightened at the Prince's Threats, releaſed the Archbiſhop ; who went 
immediately and complained to Prince Jobs of the Indignity that had been offered him: For which Longchamp refuſing to make Satisfaction, the Arch- 
biſhop of Roan and fix Biſhops denounced the Sentence of Excummunication againſt him, and ſummoned him to appear before Prince Jeb and them at 
Reading on a Sunday; but he took no notice of the Summ em, though he was no farther than Windſor. Hearing that Prince Fobn was advancing t wards 
55 thither, and ſhut himſelf in the Tower. Brompt. p. 1225, 1226+ Gervas, p. 1577+ Diceto, p. 663, 664+ Hove, p. 701 

7 er 3. Brompton, p. 1226. 

(8) He did not —_ 24 them, but kept himſelf hut in the Tower of London. Brompt. p. 1226. Prince Fobn, with the Earls and Barons and 
the Citizens cf Londen, beſieged him in the Tower. After he had held out une Night, he deſired leave to go out of the Kingdom: Which was granted him, 
but upon condition he ſhou!d reſign the Caſtles he was poſſeſſed of to forne certain Perſons ; accordingly he gave Sureties for the Performance of it. From 
thence he went to Canterbury, and afterwards to Dover, where he ſpent ſome time with Matrbew de Clere, his Brother-in-Law, Conſtable of the Caſtle; and 
here, attempting to go out of the Kingdom after he had given caution, and after the Lords Juſtices had given the Inhabitants of Dover Orders not to let him 
go out of the Realm, he was ſerved in the manner related by Rapin. Brompt. p. 1226, 1227+ Gervas, p. 1577, 1578. Hoved. p. 701. 

(9g) Canterbury is here put by Miſtake in the French for Roan; for it was the Archbiſhop of Roan and not of Canterbury that was joined in Commiſſion 
wi William Mareſcal, Earl of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitz Peers ; Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury went with the King, and died during the Siege of 

con, 

10) Which the King granted them, when he heard of Longchamp's Miſdemeanors. Brompt. p. 1194. See the Patent in Diceto, p. 659- 

11) They did not ſhew it till now, when they produced it before the Parliament. Brompt- p. 1226+ 

(12) By a Parliament. See Browpt. ibid. Diete, p. 664+ ; : - k 

(13) Diceto ſays, that the King ordained in his Letters Patents, that in caſe Longchamp did not faithfully manage the Affairs of the Kingdom according 
to the Advice of his Counſellors, they might act without him; particularly he enjoined that nothing ſhould be tranſacted without the Archbithop of Roan, 
whom, as he ſaid, he had ſent over for the better Defence of the Kingdom ; which if true, vindicates the Proceedings of that Aſſembly. Dicete, p- 659. 

(14) And of the Caftles of Cambridge, Dover, and Hereford. Diceto, p. 665, 

(15) Into a Cellar. Brompt. p. 1227+ 

- (16) As he was fitting on a Rock, waiting for a Boat with an Ell in bis Hand, and a Parcel of Linnen, as if he had been a Pedlar; a Seaman came by, 
end taking him for a Woman, went to kiGs him; and then offering at farther Indecencies, diſcovered him to be a Man; but however marched off withoue 
ſaying any thing, A little after, ſome Women coming by began to cheapen his Linnen ; but being a Frenchman, and underitanding little Eggliſb, he could make 
— no * Finding he would not ſpeak, they pulled up the Hood which was over his Face, and then preſently ſaw his black Beard ; upon which, cry- 

out, the People came running in, and uſed him in the manner above. Howed. p. 400. ' 

5 After eight Days — —.— Brompt. p. 1223, Then a Parliament was called, which approved of, and confirmed the Archbiſhop of Roan, &c, 
as julticiers of the Realm. id. 

(18) He went to Flanders, thence to Paris, and afterwards to Normandy,” Offober 29. Brompt. ibid. Diceto, p. 665. 

1 Poe he had the Cuſtody of the Tower of London, he built a Wall, and made the Ditch that is round it» Brompt. p-. 1171+ Hoved. p. 665, 

« Feſt. p. 258, | . | 

(20) The Citizens of London ſwore fealty to him, in caſe his Brother died in his Expedition. Howed. p. 702+ ; 

(21) Before he left Meſſina, in Ofober, - 4 hn Law concerning Shipwrecks, _ That every Perſon which ſuffered Shipwreck, and got ſa ſe on ſhore, 


— enjoy all his Goods ; but if he died on Ship- board, his Children or other neareſt Relations were to have the Gocds, according as they could make cut 


r being next of kin ; but if they had no Heim nor near Relations, then the King was to have their Goode Brompt. p. 1187. Hoved. 5. 678. 
(22) He was crowned with a Crown of Thoras in the Year 1099- | | | 
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1191, ceeded him, and governed eighteen years, leaving the 


Crown by his Death to his Couſin Baldwin II, who en- 
joyed it thirteen years. Fulk Earl of Anjzu marrying his 
Daughter, became King of Jeruſalem after his Father-in- 
law's deceaſe, and reigned eleven years. He had by his 
hiſt Wife, Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, and Father of Hen- 
7y II. King of England. By his ſecond Wife, Fulk had 
two Sons, of whom Baldwin the eldeſt ſat on the Throne 
of 'Zeruſalem twenty four years, and was ſucceeded by his 
Brother Almeric, who reigned twelve years. Baldwin 
IV. his Son and Succeſſor, finding himſelf childleſs, and 
without hopes of Iſſue, made his Nephew Baldwin, Son 
of his eldeſt Siſter $:by/, by Milliam of 3 his 
Heir. He died after a Reign of twelve years, leaving the 
Guardianſhip of young Baldwin V. and the Regency of 
the Kingdom, to Raymund Earl of Tripoli, Mean time 
Sibyl, the King's Mother, married Guy of Luſignan, who, 
in Right of the Princeſs his Wife, claimed the Guardian- 
ſhip of the King, and the Government of the State. The 
Earl of Tripoli in vain oppoſed his Pretenſions by urging 
the late King's Will. Guy, ſupported by his Wife, ſeized 
the Regency, and quickly after became King himſelf by 
Baldioin's 1 not without Suſpicion of having haſt- 
ened his Death by Poiſon, in order to mount the Throne. 
The Cauſe of This Revolution ſoon proved the occaſion of one more 


et fatal. The Earl of Tripoli preparing to endeavour to de- + 


Jeruſalem, 


Vinifaut, throne Guy, whom he looked upon as an Uſurper, and 
the Murderer of the late King, unfortunately for the Chri- 
ſtians of Palgſtine, Guy bethought himſelf of applying to 
Saladine Sultan of Egypt for aid. The Infidel Prince gladly 
embraced ſo fair an opportunity of recovering a Country, 
from whence his Predeceſſors were expelled ninety years 

Saladine de- before, Under colour of aſſiſting the King of Feruſalem, 

F ball he entered Paleſtine with a formidable Army, and immedi- 

Vinifauf, * ately took Acres or Ptolemais, Aſotus, Berytus, and ſome 

C. Mailros. other Places. At firſt he pretended to act only for the 

An. Margen. King; but at length thought he might ſafely pull off the 
mask ; and openly ſhew, that his Deſign was to drive the 
Chriſtians out of Palz/ine. In vain did Guy, who too late 
was ſenſible of his Error, ſhut himſelf up in his Capital, 
As the City was but ill provided, it was not poſſible for 
him to hold out above a Month, or eſcape falling into the 

#nd of Jeru- hands of his Enemy. After which he was forced to deli- 

3 ver up Aſcalon to the Sultan to obtain his Liberty. Thus 
Saladine found means to deſtroy at once both the Compe- 
titors, whoſe Quarrel furniſhed him with an opportunity 
to carry his Arms into Pale/tine. 

The C For the recovery of this loſt Kingdom, the Kings of 

Ae, France and England had undertaken the preſent Expedi- 

Vinifgug, tion, with numerous Armies conſiſting of all the Nations 

Brompt. in Europe, but _—_ of the French and Engliſh. Before 

Med Philip's Arrival in Paleſtine, Guy of Luſignan, Conrade 

, Marquis of Montferrat, James of Aveſnes, and ſeveral o- 
ther Princes and Lords, with ſome German, Flemiſh, and 
Italian Troops had begun the Siege of Acres, which had 

Philip ar- now laſted a whole year. As ſoon as Philip, who failed 

NO. firſt from Maſina, landed his Men (1), he encamped 
round the City, and continued the Siege, though with 
little Succeſs. Richard arriving afterwards (2) with freſh 

Viniavf, Troops, vigoroully carried it on, and at length, after di- 

The City vers fruitleſs Attempts to raiſe the Siege, Saladine ſurren- 

furrenders: der'd the City by Capitulation (3). 

Richard Among the occurrences of this famous Siege, I muſt 

Herti the not forget one, which though in itſelf of no great impor- 

22 tance, was attended with Conſequences very remarkable, 

and withal very fatal to the King of England. In an 
Aſſault made by the Chriſtians, Leopold Duke of Auſtria 
carrying one of the Towers, ordered his Banner to be 
immediately erected. Richard taking this Action as an 
Injury to the two Kings, who commanded in chief, ſent 
ſome of his Men to pull it down and tread it under foot. 
Leopold reſented this Aﬀront very heinouſly, but, as it was 
not then in his power to be revenged, concealed his Re- 
ſentment till he had an opportunity to ſhew it. Unhap- 
pily for Richard, this opportunity offered when he leaſt 
expected it, and it will be ſeen in the Sequel, that the 
Duke of Auſtria was but too well revenged, 


(1) March 22. Diceto, p. 660. M. Paris, p. 163. 
(2) June 8. Dicero, p. 66 1. M. Paris, ibid. 


(3) This City ſurrendered, July 12. Upon what Terms, ſee in Ann. Burton, p- 251. Brompr. p. 1205. 
Years, and the Author of Ricbard's Travels to Feruſalem affirms, that three hundred thouſand Pilgrims 
Princes and noble Perſons, viz. Conrade Duke of Servia, and ſeveral foreign Earls; Baldzwin, Archbiſhop 
England; William de Mandevil, William Earl Ferrers ; and ſome whoſe Poſterity ſtill fl 


The taking of Acres ſeemed to encourage. the two Kings 1c, 
to form freſh Projects. But juſt as the Chriſtian Army ex 
pected to march to Feriſalem, the Diſſention which aroſe 
between the two Leaders, fruftrated their Expectations. “ 
Since their junction, Richard had acquired a certain Superi- Brom, 
ority, which extremely mortified the King of France. The 
number and good condition of his Forces, his perſonal 
Valour, of which he had given ſeveral Proofs at the Siege of 
Acres, and the very taking of that City, of which he had 
all the Honour, gained the particular Eſteem and Regard 
of the whole Army. Philip could not bear to ſee a Diſtine- 
tion ſo advantagious to the King of England. His Jealouſy 
ſhewed itſelf on all occaſions, but as he durſt not openly 
complain that his Rival was more reſpected than himſelf, 
he ſought other pretences to colour his Reſentment. The Bromp, 
firſt he uſed was to demand of Richard half the Iſſe of Cy- Hove. 
prus (4), pretending they had agreed to ſhare all their Con- 
queſts. Richard made anſwer, their Agreement related 
only to what was conquered upon the Infidels (5). Adding, 
that Philip underſtood it in that Senſe, ſince he had taken 
to himſelf what belonged to the Earl of Flanders (6), who 
died at the Siege of Acres, without ever thinking to give 
him a ſhare, To this was added another occaſion of 
Quarrel. The Crown of 0 was in Diſpute be- Brom. 
tween Guy of Luſignan, and Conrade Marquis of Mant- 
errat. Richard took Guy's part, and Philip openly de- 
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clared for the Marquis. The Grounds and Reaſons of their 
reſpective Pretenſions were briefly theſe. 


Almeric King of Feruſalem, had by his firſt Wife, of Ne Star 


the Houſe of Courtenay, Baldwin IV. his Succeſſor, and. l 


uten Guy 


a Daughter called S:by/la. By his ſecond Wife, Niece to 2 Luggan, 


Emanuel Emperor of Conflantinople, he had a Daughter 4 % 

named Iſabella. Sibylla was married firſt to William of sts, 

Montferrat, by whom ſhe had Baldwin V, Heir to Bald- Vintl. 

win IV, his Uncle. $:byila's ſecond Husband was Guy of romp. 

Lufignan, by whom ſhe had ſeveral Children, who all died 

before their Mother. T/abella, Siſter of Sibylla, by a ſe- 

cond venter, had alſo two Husbands. The firſt was 

Humphrey de Toron, who refuſed the Crown offered him 

by the Barons of } aſter the Death of Bad- 

win V. Her ſecond Husband was Conrade Marquis of 

Meontferrat, who claimed the Title of King of Jeruſalem, 

in Right of his Wife, whoſe eldeſt Siſter was lately dead 

without Iſſue. The Queſtion therefore was to know, 

whether Guy of Luſignan owght to keep the Title of King 

of Jeruſalem, after his Wife Sibylla's deceaſe; or reſign it 

to the Marquiſs of Mantferrat, whoſe Wiſe was then ſole 

Heireſs of the Kingdom. Indeed, they were diſputing 

about an empty Title, for Saladine was Maſter of the Ca- 

pital, and almoſt all the Country. But however, the Title 

was of conſequence, at a juncture when it was expected, 

the Kingdom would be reſtored by the Arms of the Craiſes. 

Philip eſpouſed the Cauſe of the Marquis of Montferrat, and ** 

perhaps for that very reaſon Richard ſupported Guy of Lu- fn 

fignan ; ſo jealous were theſe Monarchs one of another: 

Scarce a day paſſed, but ſomething or other happened 

which ſerved to inflame their mutual Enmity. Philip was 

jealous of Richard's Glory, who in his turn, complained 

that Philip, out of ſpite and envy, obſtructed the Progreſs 

of the Arms of the Chriſtians. In the midſt of theſe Hoe. 

Conteſts, they were both ſeized with the fame Diſtem- * 

per (7), of which they were like to die, but eſcaped with 

the loſs of their Hair. | 
After their Recovery, Richard appeared more eager than 112. 

ever to purſue the Conqueſts upon the Infidels. But Phi- Philip re- 


turns H. 


lip reſolved to return to France, his Weakneſs cauſed by ns 
his late Illneſs ſcarce permitting him any more to enter gry. 
upon action. But he had another and no leſs powerful ——" 
Reaſon, which was, his extreme Impatience to take pol- ks 
ſeſſion of Arteis, fallen to him by the Death of the Earl 

of Flanders. He imparted this Reſolution to Richard ( 8), 

who ſeemed very much ſurprized at it, fearing that Philip 

in returning to Europe, had ſome deſign upon his Domini- 

ons in France. One of the Articles of their Agreement 

was,/ that neither ſhould deſert the Cauſe without the 
other's Conſent. Richard inſiſted upon that Article, and 


refuſed to agree to Philip's departure, before they were 


! + The Siege is faid to laſt above two 
pea] phi 10 Siege - Among whom were many 
of Canterbury; Raipb d& Glanville, Chief Juſtice of 
r of the Lord Say and Seal; the 


ouriſh, as Ingelram de Fienner, Ancener nee Jede, Minſbul, Tuney, 


1 | | Croffes ; 
Lord Dacres ; Theophilus Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, whoſe Arms retain the Badge of the Ho/ War, Stars, Creſconts and , ls. Acres was equally 
e . Bier” Bar themed. 62008: Baud 1, e. 334: Fab 8 And by the King of 
divided between the Kings of Eng/and and France ; the Perſon appointed by the King of ngland 2 n that attended the two Kings in this 


France, Drogo de Marlon ; each of them was attended with one hundred Scldiers. Brompe. p. 1206. 
Expedition, deſired, they might be Sharers in the Gains, as well as in the Labour; 


and return home. Brompt. p. 1207. Hoved. p. 696. 


but receiving no Satisfaction, moſt of them were forced to ſell their Arms, 


(4) By the Perſuaſion of Conrade Marquis of Montferrat, Brompt. p. 1202. : | 
5) The words of the Agreement were, Upon the Saracens is the Land of 1iracl. Brompt. ibid. Death of the Earl of Flon- 
8 King Richard told him, If you will give me the half of Flanders, and of the other Dominions you have acquired by the | 
ders, I alſo will give you half of Cyprus. Brompt. p. 1202. Hoved. p. 693. 


(7) Called by the Hiſtorians Arnaidia, Brompt. p. 1201. 
(8) J. 20. by the Biſhop of Brauweis, the Duke of Burgundy, 
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of Feruſalem. However, as he could not conſtrain 
Mean g's 2 left him to do as he pleaſed, upon his 
a ſolemn Oath, in the preſence of the Biſhops and 


11 1. p 
phil him to 
ts Nchard. taking 


Vanifaub rincipal Officers of both Armies, not to attack any Place 

2 belonging to Richard, either in France or in England, till 

forty days aſter the return of that Prince into his own 

ried, Territories. Upon quitting Paleſtine (1), Philip left ten 

thouſand Men under the Command of the Duke of Bur- 

gundy, publickly ordering him to pay the ſame Obedience 

to the King of England as to himſelf (2). But in all like- 

lihood, he gave him other Inſtructions in private. This 

Meer: Mezerai does as good as own, when he ſays, Richard 

would have become Maſter of Jeruſalem, it the Duke of 
Burgundy's Jealouſy had not obſtructed it. 

nickerd and A little after the King of France's Departure, Richard 

dine 4% and Saladine exhibited a Spectacle of Horror to their Ar- 


ter Pr'ſ"* mies, by commanding the Priſoners each had in his power, 


lle. to be put to death (3). It is difficult to determine 
Vinifouf. which of the two Princes was the firſt Author of this Bar- 
— barity. Some Hiſtorians lay the blame on Saladine, others 


accuſe the King of England. Theſe laſt ſeem to me to 
have moſt reaſon. "The Saracen Monarch refuſed to per- 
form the Articles of the Surrender of Acres (4), whereas 
no other reaſon is alledged that could induce the Infidel to 
this Cruelty but his natural Fierceneſs, though he appears 
upon other occaſions to have been a very generous Prince. 
Thus much is certain, the Duke of Burgundy, following 
Richard's Example, ordered alſo what Captives were in his 
hands, to be beheaded. I do not pretend to determine 
what may be the Law of Arms, with reſpect to Priſoners 
whoſe Sovereign refuſes to perform a Capitulation, or how 
far Repriſals may extend. But methinks one can hardly 
be miltaken in ſaying, that whoever goes to the extent of 
his Power, on ſuch occaſions, is in danger of committing 
a very great Injuſtice. Be this as it will, Inſtances of the 
like Barbarity are very rare in Hiſtory. 
Ne Siege of After the departure of the French, Richard held a great 
Aialon re. Council of War, where the Siege of Aſcalon was reſolv- 
e“ ed(5). To execute this Project, he marched along the 
bangt. Sea- Side, whilſt his Fleet, freighted with all manner of 
Stores, rowed in ſight of the Troops, and ſupplied them 
with Neceſſaries. Saladine having intelligence of the 
Creiſes Deſigns, poſted himſelf advantagiouſly in their way, 
with an Army of three hundred thouſand Men. What- 
ever diſproportion there might be between their Forces, 
Richard reſolved to attack him thus poſted, He was ſen- 
fible, could he defeat that Army, not only the taking of 
Aſcalon would be the Fruits of his Victory, but even the 
Siege of Feruſalem would become much leſs difficult; on 
the contrary, if he declined the Fight, ſuch a numerous 
Army of Infidels would continually obſtruct the execution 
Richard ob- Of his Deſigns. Purſuant to this reſolution, he approach- 
Fee, ed the Enemy, and drawing up his Army, undauntedly 
Saladne, marched againſt them. James de Aveſnes commanded the 
Brompt, Right Wing, the Duke of Burgundy the Left, and the 
M. Paris: King headed the main Bod y. Saladine had concealed part 
of his Army, on his right fide, behind ſome Hills which 
prevented the Chriſtians from ſeeing them. As he ex- 
pected great matters from this Ambuſcade, he reſolved not 
to loſe the advantage of the Ground. Accordingly, with- 
out ſtirring from his Poſt, he waited for the — to 
attack him. 


De{:riptionef The Right Wing of the Chriſtians beginning the Fight, 


- 2 the Saracens received James de Aveſnes with a Reſolution, 
which, ſupported by the Superiority of their Number, put 
that Body in ſuch a Diſorder that it could not be repaired 

for a conſiderable while. James de Aveſnes was flain in 

ſtriving to revive, the Courage of his frighted Troops, and 


R. Diceto. bring them again to charge. At the ſame time, the Duke 


of Burgundy turiouſly attacked the right Wing of the Sa- 
racens, which, purſuant to the General's Orders, retreating 
as they fought, cauſed the Duke to advance, with more 
Courage than Conduct, a good way beyond the Body of 
the Army. Saladine, finding all in good order on his 
leſt, and that the Duke of Burgundy with his leſt Wing 
was detached from the reſt of the Army, ordered the 
Body that lay concealed to move forward. Theſe Troops 
deſcending down the Hills in great multitudes, ſurrounded 


the Wing commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, and made 
a terrible Slaughter. 


6 RICHARD l. 


Chriſtians, and repair their Loſs, 
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It lay then upon Richard to fave the Honour of the 1192. 
He had fought on his 

ſide with better Succeſs, and though he had met with a 

ſtout Reſiſtance in the Body that oppoſed him, had com- 

pelled them to retreat in diforder, He was {ill purſuing 

his Enemies, when he was informed of the ill ſtate of his 

Right Wing, and the danger of his Left. Upon which 

he gave over the Purſuit, and marching to the Duke of 
Burgundy's Relief, fell upon the victorious Troops of Sala- 

dine, in order to wreſt from them a Victory of which 

they thought themſelves ſure. On this famous occaſion 

he was ſcen to perform ſuch aſtoniſhing Acts of Valour, 

that thoſe who envied him moſt, could not but admire him. 

Some tell us, he was perſonally engaged with Saladine, and Brompt- 
diſmounting him would have taken him Priſoner, had not” *** 5 
the Saracens uſed their utmoſt Efforts to reſcue him out 

of his hands, Be this as it will, thus much is certain, 

that Richard's Valour ſo altered the ſtate of the Battle, 

that Saladine ſaw himſelf obliged to reinforce his Right 
Wing, with part of the victorious Troops of the Left. 

This motion, which could not be done without cauſing 

ſome diſorder, gave the Right Wing of the Chriſtians time 

to come to themſelves. F inding they were not ſo vigo- 

rouſly preſſed as before, they quickly rallied, and falling 
furiouſly on the Saracen Troops that oppoſed them, forced 

them at length to take to Flight. 

Mean while, Richard maintained the Fight on the left, 
with a Firmneſs that ſeemed more than natural, in ſpite 
of the Superiority of his Enemies, who had drawn all 
their Forces againſt him. He was however in danger of 
being over-powered by Numbers, had not his Right Wing, 
which met with no farther Reſiſtance, come to his Aid. 

Then the Saracens, finding they were attacked in Flank 
by the freſh Troops, began to break their Ranks with 
ſuch confuſion, that it was not poſſible for Saladine to rally 
them. The Chriſtians taking advantage of their diſorder, 
preſſed them fo vigorouſly, that they entirely routed at 
length that prodigious Army. Thus Richard by his Va- Bromętem 
lour and Conduct, obtained a complete Victory over the 
Enemies of the Chriſtian Name, of whom forty thouſand 
lay dead in the Field of Battle. James de Aveſnes was 
the only Officer of Diſtinction that was flain on the fide 
of the Chriſtians. 

Aſter this important Victory, Richard continued his Richard r 
march to the maritime Cities of Aſcalon, Foppa and Cæ- C, gen. 
ſarea, which Saladine thought fit to abandon, after demo- dine bad 
liſhing their Walls. It was of the utmoſt conſequence 4% eld. 
to the Chriſtians to repair theſe Cities, and ere&t Maga- — 
zines for the Army, when they ſhould be farther advanced Diceto. 
into the Enemy's Country. This probably, was the ſole Hovede 
reaſon which obliged the victorious Prince to ſtay ſome 
time at Jeppa. Some however have taxed him with not 
improving his Victory, by marching directly to Feruſalem. 
But I can't tell whether he is to be blamed upon their 
Authority. There ate ſo few capable of judging rightly of 
theſe matters, eſpecially when the Circumſtances are but 
1 that I do not think it Prudence to 
paſs one's Verdict thereon. 

During Richard's ſtay at Foppa, 


— 


an Adventure befel 4 great De- 


him, which bad like to prove very fatal to him, and from 447 A 


which he was delivered by a ſort of Miracle. One day, Vieiaſ 


being tired with hunting, as he lay aſleep under a Tree, b. 1247» 
with only fix Perſons about him, he was rouzed by the 
ſudden Approach of ſome Saracen Horſe, who wete near 
the Place where he ſlept. As they were but few in num- 
ber, he had no manner of dread upon him, but immedi- 
ately mounting his Horſe, rode after them ; which they 
perceiving, feigned to fly before him, and by that means 
drew him into an Ambuſcade, where he ſaw himſelf ſur- 
rounded on a ſudden by a ſquadron of Horſe. He defended 
himſelf a long time with a wonderful Bravery, without any 
thoughts of retreating, notwithſtanding the number of 
his Enemies. At length, Four of his Attendants being 
killed, he was upon the point of being ſlain or taken, 
when William Deſpreaux (6), one of his Company, cried 
out in the Saracen Language, I am the King of England. 
At which Words, thoſe that were upon &:chard left him, 
to have a hand in the king of Deſpreaux, whom they 
imagined to be the King. I his Device gave Richard time 
to ride off full ſpeed, whilſt the Saracens content with their 


(1) Which be did July 31, with fourteen Gallies, and went to Tyre. Bromp?. p. 1209+  Hoved.. 
2) And yet when 493 to Tray, . to the Pope 3 that Richard had driven him out of the Holy Land, and defired leave of the 


Pope, to revenge himſelf for it upon Norma 
3) This was Auguft 18. Richard. be 


„and his other Dominions. He arrived at Paris, December 27. 1197» 

his Priſoners, Auguſt 20. Brompt. p. 1212, 1213. 
+) It was articled, that three thouſand Captives ſhould de delivered, and that the Turks ſhould redeem their 
and icmain in Cuſtody till payment was made. And that in caſe theſe Articles were not made good within forty Days, 


Diceto, p. 667, M. Paris, 

Heoved. Þ. 697. . 

Heads by paying a certain Sum of Money, 
they ſhould be at the King's Mercy for 


Mele Lives. Saladine pretending theſe Conditions were not with his Approbation would. not perform them. Upon which it is likely Richard began with be- 


«ding the Turk; Captives. Heveden ſays, to the Number of five thouſand ; 


I121T2, &c, 


* 


1213. 
% De Purcellis or Parcel. Brompt, p. 1241, 1850. 


but Yiniſauſ reckons but two thouſand ſeven hundred, p. 346, Brompte 


(5) King Richard made Bertrand Verdon, and Stephen de Munchanis Governors of A-r0 and left there his Wife Berenguella, and his Siſter Joanna, &c» 


Succeſs, 
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1192, Succeſs, conducted their Priſoner to Saladine. Deſpreaux 
had the Prudence not to diſcover himſelf till he came 
before the Sultan, to whom he ingenuouſly confeſſed what 
he had done to fave his Maſter. Saladine commended his 
Fidelity, and did Him a great deal of Honour, But as he 
was very ſenſible Richard would never ſuffer one that had 

Brompt. done him fo ſignal a Service to remain long a Captive, he 

7. 723% ſet his ranſom ſo high, that he p:ocured ten Emirs, or 
Saracen Princes, in exchange for that faithful Servant. 

Tie takes the As ſoon as the maritime Places were ſufficiently repair- 

great Bavy- ed, Richard marched to Jeruſalem, which he had re- 

Viniſaut, ſolved to beſiege. In his way he had the good fortune 

R. Diceto. to meet the Babylon Caravan, carrying to Feruſalem a 

2 prodigious Quantity of rich Merchandizes and Proviſions 

Brompt, Of all kinds. The Caravan was guarded by ten thou- 

ſand (1) Horſe, who finding themſelves near the Chriſtian 

Army, would immediately have retreated. But Richard 

taking with him five thouſand choſen Horſemen, fell 

upon them with great Fury, and putting them to Flight, 

He comes became maſter of the Caravan, He took on this occa- 

os ſion three thouſand loaded Camels, and four thouſand 

and puts off Horſes or Mules, with an ineftimable Booty, which he 

che Siege ill ordered to be diſtributed all among his Soldiers. After 

— = . this happy Succeſs, continuing his March to * 

Brompt. he came to a Hill, from whence he had the Pleaſure to 

ſurvey that famous City, the taking of which was the 

chief End of his Expedition, Mean time, as the Country 

round was deſtitute of Forage, he ſaw himſelf under the 

The Duke: of fatal Neceſſity of deferring the Siege till the Spring. This 

—— %% Delay furniſhed his Enemies, and thoſe that envied him, 

ive.” ? witha Pretence to deſert him. The Duke of Auftria 

Hoved, led the Way, and the Duke of Burgundy quickly follow- 

bag ed him, not being able to bear the I houghts of contri- 

e buting any longer to the Glory of a Prince whom he 

conſidered as the King of France's Rival (2). His Death, 

which happened at Acres as he was going to embark, pre- 

vented not the French Troops from ſailing to Europe. The 

Tb» Ian Retreat of the Germans and French; the Marquiſs of 

T err Montferrat's Refuſal to aſſiſt with the Italian Troops in a 

3 "7 Conqueſt to which he laid claim, but was deſigned for 

Hoved., another; the News Richard received of what paſſed in 

A 3 England; his Apprehenſions that Philip would take ad- 

* vantage of his Abſence and declare War againſt him (3); 

the decreaſe of his Troops, as well by Sickneſs as Battles; 

all theſe reaſons were but too capable to make him think of 

retreating, and were ſufficient to juſtify his T ruce with 

Saladine, without regarding the vain Declamations of thoſe 

who confidently blamed him for deſerting the Cauſe, when 

within View of Feruſalem(4). It is eaſy to ſee, that 

with the few Troops that remained, it was not poſſible 

for him to accompliſh an Enterprize of ſo difficult a na- 

ture as was then the Siege of that City. During the whole 

Winter they had found time to lay in all manner of Stores, 

and the Garriſon was little inferior to the Chriſtian Army. 

Richard Saladine having notice of Richard's Deſign to retire, 

_ AN thought it his Intereſt to haſten the Departure of fo for- 

vine. midable an Enemy, by offering him a three Years Truce. 

Heved. All the principal Officers of the Chriſtian Army, joytully 

G Viuifavf- embraced this Offer. Every one was glad, after ſo many 

Hardſhips, to go and enjoy ſome Repole in his own Coun- 

Articles of try. Richard therefore accepted of the Truce which was 

2 Vice propoſed upon theſe Conditions: That the City of Aſea- 

16. ag. ien ſhould be diſmantled, and not fortified again by their 

R. Diecto- Party during the Truce: That Joppa or Jaffa, and 

Brompton. Acres or Ptolemais, ſhould remain in the hands of the 

Chriſtians, with the reſt of the Cities they were poſſeſſed 

of in Pal:/tine: That the Chriſtians ſhould have Liberty 

to go in Pilgrimage to Feruſalem without charge, and free 

Viniauf. Commerce throughout all Saladine's Dominions. The 

It, © 23 Treaty being concluded, Richard ſent Saladine word, that 

he might depend upon ſeeing him again, to try once more 

to recover the Holy Land out of his hands. The Sultan, 

with a Politeneſs that ſavoured not of the Barbarian, re- 

plied, That, if it muſt be his fate to loſe that Part of his 

Domi ions, he had rather it ſhould be to the King of England, 

than to any other Monarch in the World. Thus ended the 

famous Cruſade, which had drained France and England 


both of Men and Money. It proved of very little Bene- 


' (1) Hwaveden ſays eleven thouſand, p. 716. 


(3) Immediately after his Return to his Dominions, he loaded King Richard with Calumnies, and had a Conference, January 22, 1192, between 
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fit to the Eaſtern Chriſtians, whilſt it ruined t 
Europe, by the prodigious Sums therein 70%, ag 1192, 
that was not all; it became the occaſion of deſtructive 
fancy Es France and England, as we ſhall ſee pre- 

Richard, fearing that in his Abſence Saladin- 
break the Truce, aſſembled the principal Officers * — 
Army, in order to elect a General capable of command- —— 
ing the Troops deſigned to be left in Paleſtine. The — 2 
choice fell upon the Marquiſs of Montferrat, to Richard's Celia is 
ow ſurprize, who had openly declared againſt him. — 

owever he gave his Conſent, and ſacrificed his private * 
Reſentment to the publick Good of the Chriſtians 
Shortly after the Marquiſs was ſtabbed y two Villains, He it offe 
ſent for that purpoſe by the O14 Man } the Mountain: "ated. + 
For that was the Appellation given to the Head or chiet 
Maſter of a fort of People inhabiting about Antioch, cal- 
led Chaſſins, or ſome ſuch Name. The Old Man of the 
Mountain always kept in his ſervice a ſet of People devo- 
ted to his Will, whom he diſpatched into all parts of the 
World upon the like occaſions. Hence the French called 
him the Prince of the Aſſaſſins, or perhaps the word 
Aſlaflin is derived from the Name of theſe People (5). As Vin af. 
the Author of this Murder was at firſt unknown, Ri- Brompt. 
chard, becauſe he was no Friend to the Marquiſs, was by 
ſome ſuſpected. But the Marquiſs himſelf was ſo far 
from ſuch a thought, that, juſt as he died, he ordered 
his Wife to deliver into the hands of the King of En- 
gland the City of Tyre, of which he was in poſſeſſion. 
After the Death of the Marquiſs of Montferrat, Richard Henry En! 
ſo ordered it that Henry Earl of Champagne, his, as well as“ Chan. 
the King of France's Nephew, was choſen in his place. „ 5. 
After which, he cauſed him tomarry [/abella, the deceaſed's Giblet. = 
Widow, who brought him for her Dowry the Titular Hf. de 
Kingdom of Feruſalem. As for Guy of Lafienan, the* 
King made up his loſs of an empty Title with the real Bmg. 
Donation of the Kingdom of Cyprus, though he had ſold 
it before to the 'Templars. Upon the repeated Complaints 
of the Cypriots, to whom the Tyranny of their new 
Maſters was become inſupportable, Richard thought he 
had a Right to revoke the Sale. Whether this was con- 
ſiſtent with Juſtice, is needleſs now to inquire, It is 
ſuſficient to obſerve, Guy was put in poſſeſſion of his 
Kingdom, which remained near two Centuries in his 
Family. 

The Affairs of the Eaſt being thus ſettled (6), Richard Richard ans 
impatient to return to England, embarked at Ptolemais, — for 
from whence he failed to Cerſu, an Iſland ſituated at the Ii. Paz, 
Entrance of the Adriatick Gulpb. Probably, his deſign Hoved. 
was to land ſomewhere in the bottom of the Gulph, and — 
continue his Journey by Land through Germany, How- 44. 15 
ever ſome ſay, he was driven againſt his Will by ſtreſs Fi 
of Weather into thoſe Parts. Whatever his Deſign — 
might be, he was expoſed to a violent Storm, which 1 pip- 
forced him on the Coaſt of ria, and from thence be- e 4 
tween Aquileia and Venice, where the Galliot, he was on G, nel. 
Board, ſplit upon a Rock, It was with great difficulty 7 
that he eſcaped this Danger, to run immediately into = — 
another. Whether he was ignorant of the Country, or gue. 
for ſome other unknown reaſon, he entered the Territo- Gerras 
ries of the Duke of Auftria, and took the Road to Vienna, . F u 
If this was not done through Ignorance, it will be difficult 
to dive into his deſign. Beſides that this was by no means 
his way to England, it was great Imprudence to hazard 
his Perſon in the Dominions of a Prince, whom he had fo 
mortally offended at the Siege of Acres. ' However this I: A 
be, he continued his Journey diſguiſed like a Pilgrim, _ 71 
well knowing he had every thing to fear from the Duke 's . Efe 
Reſentment, ſhould he chance to be diſcovered, His laviſh A8. Pub. 
Expences, and the Indiſcretion of ſome of his Attendants, ff 
were the occaſion of a Rumour's being quickly ſpread Hemingfors 
that the King of England was in thoſe parts. The Duke M. Pars 
of Auftria having notice of it, cauſed the pretended Pil- Bromprone 
grim to be watched ſo narrowly, that he was ſeized (7) 
at a ſmall Village (8) near Vienna (9). The News reach- 
ing the Emperor Henry VI, he ſent and demanded the 
Priſoner of the Duke of Auſtria, who delivered him, 
upon Aſſurance of having à large Share of his Ranſom. 


| (2) A. Paris fays Saladine bribed him to go away, p 00K 


Tic, whercin he demanded of William Fitz-Ralpb, Seneſchal of Normandy, his Siſter Alice, but the Seneſchal refuſed to ſend her, though Philip ſhewed 
the Convention made between King Richard our at _—_ —_— the King te os a large Army together, and would have 2 
N.rmandy ; but the great Men of his Kingdom would not let him. P. un, 717. Feng. Þ. 1239, taken 
(4) The Krench Hiſtorians have caſt — falſe and rude Aſperſions upon King Richard, us if it had been his Fault that en ym —— They were 
( Theſe Aſleſins were a preciſe Sect of Mabemstant dwelling in fix Ciries near Antaradus in Syria, being about forty . ade Margeifo — 
ready to ſtab any Prince whom the Old Man of the Mountain ſhould appoint them, or to go upon any other dangerous Attempt. | a; _ M MOT $3, Kc. 
was murdered in the Streets of Tyre by two of them, whom he entertained in his Service, they having pretended to turn — rope Sober 4 p. 668. 
(6) King Richard's Queen, and his Siſter Joanne Queen of Sicly, embarked at Acra, September 29, and King Richard , 9* , 
Jenin ford, f ; . . . 
558 20. Diceto, p. 668. Brompt. (8) Called Gynacia, M. Paris, 1 on A wt of Þ as 
. (9) Having travelled ſome time with his Attendants like ſo many Pilgrims with their Hair and Beards grown to a great 2 ing to the Duke of Agri, 
taking Horſe with one Servant came to the Village, where ſending oyt his Servant to buy Proviſions, he was knowa by one belonging 
and being ſeized, was forced by Tortures to tell where the King was, who was taken as he lay allcep. Ad. p. 707» 


M. Paris, p. 172. 


Thus 


£ 


= 
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--hard, whoſe Fame filled the whole Earth, and 
1193. = — Actions had exalted him above all the Princes 
of his time, loſt his Liberty, and ſaw himſelf in the power 
of the moſt ſordid and ungenerous of Princes. 
zin, The News of Richard's Tmpriſonment quickly flew 
* King's over Europe, and particularly into England, where it cauſed 
er laren a great Conſternation. Queen Eleanor, his Mother, im- 
ac  <diately took all poſſible care to prevent this Accident 
Hoved- m * l , 
Gras from occaſioning ſome fatal Revolution. She repreſented 
u. Pas to the principal Barons, that they could not give the 
* King more effectual Proofs of their Fidelity, than by op- 
poſing, to the utmoſt of their power, the Attempts of 
Prince John, whoſe ill deſigns were no ſecret, That it 
was neceſſary to begin with this, in order to preſerve the 
Peace of the Realm; and that afterwards other Affairs 
might be taken care of. The Queen's Exhortations, the 
King's unfortunate Condition, and the Fame he had ac- 
quired in the Eoft, concurred to keep the Engi Barons 
in the Fidelity due to their Sovereign. As they did not queſ- 
tion but 2 would improve this Juncture to diſturb the 
State, they entered into an Aſſociation to exclude him 
from the Government, at the very time he was taking 
meaſures to ſeize it. The Opportunity appearing to him 
very favourable, he had formed a deſign to take the Admi- 
niſtration of Affairs into his hands, that he might more 
eaſily wreſt the Crown from the King his Brother. But 
he was prevented by the Diligence of the Queen his Mo- 
e bie to ther, and the Barons. He had the mortification to ſee 
54% „other Regents appointed during the King's Impriſonment. 
„ee However, he ſorbore not to uſe his endeavours to break an 
* Aſſociation ſo prejudicial to him. He affirmed, his ſole 
e, Aim was to ſecure himſelf againſt the Pretenſions of his 
denn Nephew, the Duke of Bretagne, in caſe Richard ſhould 
Ce vas. 5 a " . N 
k. Dceto die in Priſon. But all his Proceedings plainly ſhewed, 
Hcming!» his deſign was rather to obſtruct the King's return, ſup- 
poſing he ſhould be fo fortunate as to obtain his Liberty. 
ua, And indeed he neglected nothing to become maſter of the 
Cali, fortined Towns, or gain the Governours to his Inte- 
reſts. It is no wonder, that at ſuch a JunQture he pre- 
vailed with ſome, but in general he met with fo great 
oppoſition to his deſigns, that he found at length there was 
no poſſibility of ſucceeding without the King of France's 
Hand. Aſſiſtance. As ſoon as he was determined, he departed (1) 
i”. in order to confer with Philip. As he went through 
L-ozze with Normandy, he ſtaid ſome days at Roan, where he tried all 
_ ways to corrupt the Loyalty of the Normans ; but not 
Bengt. ſucceeding, repaired to Paris, where he made a Treaty 
with Philip, who deſired nothing more than to embroil 
Richard's Affairs. 
Herd. If certain Hiſtorians may be credited, John obliged him- 
þ 724: ſelf to marry the Princeſs Alice, refuſed by Richard, and 
do Homage to the Crown of France for the Kingdom 
of England. I do not know whether theſe Authors had 
ſufhcient Authority to aſſert theſe two Particulars. It is 
4, Pub, Certain the Treaty itſelf, which is in the Collection of the 
1-L p35. Publick Alis, ſays nothing like it; neither is it probable 
that John, who was already married, ſhould promiſe to 
eſpouſe another Wife. It ſeems more likely therefore, that 
Philip, as the Treaty imports, was ſatisfied with admit- 
ting Jahn to do Homage for all the Provinces in France 
belonging to the Crown of England (2), which, as Sove- 
reign Lord, he pretended to diſpoſe. of. 
H rin i As ſoon as Fobn had finiſhed his Affairs in France, he 
e embarked for England, with deſign to uſe his utmoſt en- 
e Aung of 
membering R:chard's generous Uſage, would give no ear 
to his Solicitations, whatever means John employed to 
make him. believe the impriſoned King would never reco- 
Led, VET his Liberty. All his endeavours, as well with regard 
2 ons to the Normans as the King of Scotland, proving ineffectual, 
tb: Caen, NE bethought himſelf of another Expedient. He cauſed 
= ';/«ſcd. it to be rumoured that Richard was dead in Priſon, and 
upon that foundation, demanded the Crown. But as 
there was no other Advice of the King's Death, he did 
not find the Exgliſb inclined to take this raſh ſtep in his 
ſavour, without further Confirmation. Mean time, their 
refuſal furniſhed him with a Pretence to ſeize ſome places 
of Strength (3), as being willing to take by Force what he 
could not obtain by fair Means. But his Party was ſo in- 
conſiderable, that it was not poſſible for him to make any 
5 great Progreſs. | 
to as Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Philip was not 
manty, idle in France, In a belief, that the Engliþ employed at 
— Home with Job's Pretenſions, would not be able to ſend 


nin OY Succours beyond Sea, he reſolved to ſeize the Pro- 


(1) Soon after Chriftmas. \ Hoveden, 


dect. deavours to 5 the King of Scotland : But William re- 
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vinces held by Richard in France. Purſuant to this Pro- 1193. 
ject, forgetting the Oath taken upon quitting Palgſtine, he 

made himſelf maſter of Gifors, Evreax, and all le Vexin, 

after which he laid Siege to Roan. He hoped to ſurprize He Lege 
that City, the taking of which would have drawn after it _ 
all the reſt of Normandy, but had the mortification to miſs Cen- 
his Aim. The Earl of Leice/ter, who had thrown him- E 
ſelf into the City ſome days before, made fo brave a TK. = 
Defence, that after an Aſſault, wherein the French were 


repulſed with great Loſs, Philip was forced to raiſe the 


Siege. 

2 time, Queen Eleanor not content with oppoſing Er - 

a ſtrong Fence againſt the Ambition of her younger Son, 14 
laboured with all her power the King's Releaſe. As the Ad. pub. 
Emperor had no plauſible Colour to detain him in Pri- T. I. p. 72; 
ſon, ſhe imagined, a powerful Mediation, ſuch as the 7# 7% 
Pope's, might have a good Effect. In this Belief ſhe fre- +. Ps. 
quently writ to his Holineſs, intreating him to take in Brompt. 
hand the King her Son's Cauſe. All her Sollicitations 
not prevailing, ſhe ſent him at length a very expoſtulatory 
Letter, plainly ſhewing how highly ſhe was provoked at 
his Indifference. She complained, that he was unwilling 
to take the leaſt Step in behalf of the impriſoned King: 
That he refuſed to ſend a Nuntis to the Emperor, though 
he often ſent Legates to all the Chriſtian States, on much 
leſs important occaſions: That this Behaviour was ſo 
much the more ſtrange, as it would be no Diſparagement 
to his Dignity, ſhould he go in Perſon and ſollicit the Re- 
leaſe of fo great a King, who had lately expoſed his Life 
in the Service of the Church. In ſhort, ſhe repreſented 
to him, That the many good Offices for which the Holy 
See ſtood indebted to the Kings of England, well deſerved 
ſome return ; and that the Services done the Popes during 
the Schiſms, could not be forgotten without Ingratitude. 
But all theſe Inftances were to no purpoſe. The Pope did 
not think fit to concern himſelf about an unfortunate 
Prince, for fear of diſpleaſing the King of France, by whom 
he was preſſed, on the other hand, not to interpoſe in the 
Affair. 

Whilſt the Queen laboured in vain to move the Pope, Richird i: 
the Emperor, who wanted a Cloak for his Injuſtice, or- . = 4,5 
dered Richard to be conducted to Haguenatu, where the te Empire; 
Diet of the Empire was aſſembled. The Deputies, Act. Pub. 
ſent by the Queen and Council to the King to acquaint 415 wt 
him with what paſſed in England, met on the road their H: ved. 
unfortunate Prince, ignominiouſly conducted like a Crimi- M. Paris. 
nal. This melancholy fight drew Tears from their Eyes, 
at which the King could not forbear weeping. Aſter 
they had, by many affectionate Expreffions, ſhewn their 
Concern for his Misfortune, and aſſured him of the Loy- 
alty of his Subjects in general, they informed him of his 
Brother's Attempts, and his ſtrict Union with the King of 
France. Theſe Informations made him ſenſible, that 
in the preſent poſture of his Aﬀairs, it was very improper 
to diſpute with the Emperor, upon the Terms of his Free- 
dom. In this reſolution, he was brought before the Aſ- and accuſed 
ſembly of the German Princes, where the Emperor charged 4 8 2 
him with ſix Articles, of which but one could concern particulars. 
himſelf, and none the German Nation in particular, Bromot- 

I. He accuſed Richard of joining in a League with Tan- = _ 
cred to ſupport that Uſurper in the Poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom of Sicily. II. He alledged, that by his Conteſts with 
the King of France he had obſtructed the Conqueſt of 
Eq III. He charged him with unjuſtly invading 
the Kingdom of Cyprus, and employing the Arms of the 
Croiſes to dethrone a Chriſtian Prince. IV. He taxed 
him with affronting the Duke of Auſtria, at the Siege of 
Ptelemais, V. He accuſed him of being concerned in the 
Murder of the Marquiſs of Montferrat. VI. And laſtly, 
he laid to his Charge, as a great Crime, the Truce con- 
cluded with Saladine, and accuſed him of holding intelli- 
gence with that Infidel Prince, to the great Detriment of 
Chriſtendom in general. 

Tho' neither the Emperor nor the Princes of Germany He vindi- 
had any Right to fit as Judges upon the King of England, ways 
Richard. did not think proper to diſpute their Authority, 

He was too apprehenſive of giving occaſion for Delays, 
which muſt have been very prejudicial to him. In all appear- 
ance, that was the Emperor's fole Aim. He was contented 
therefore with briefly ſaying, 'T ho' he looked upon himſelf 
as accountable to none for his Actions, he was willing how- 
ever to vindicate himſelf before that Illuſtrious Aſſembly ; 
not that he conſidered them as his Judges, but becauſe it 
greatly concerned his Honour that the World ſhould think 
him innocent. Then he made his Defence againſt the Em- 


(2) 7obw quitted all claim to Giſors „5 I Pekin Nermand, and Philip granted him with Alice that part of Flanders which was adjoining to France. See 


Rymer's Fed. T. 1. p. 85. Hewed. p- 


(3) The Caftles of Walling ford and Winder, with the Afiſtance of ſeveral Forei 
ndfer-Caftle Hoved. p. 724, 725+ Brompt. p. 1252, 


blud, and laid Siege to Wi 
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he had brought over. But all the Great Men of the Kingdom aſſem- 
va f 1592. , | 
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1193. peror's lix Allegations. To the firſt he replied, That 
his Treaty with Tancred no way related to the Emperor: 
That he did not make Tancred King of Sicily, but found 
him ſo; and treated with him, as with a King in actual 
poſſeſſion of the Crown. To the ſecond he anſwered, 
That the King of France's Jealouſy was the ſole Cauſe of 
the little Progreſs in the Conqueſt of the Holy Land, and 
the whole Blame ought to be laid on that Prince, ſince he 
firſt deſerted the Cauſe. To the third, which related to 
the Conqueſt of Cyprus, he made anſwer, That he took 
not that Kingdom from a lawful Prince, but an Uſurper 
and Tyrant, who, by his Barbarity, had juſtly provoked 
his Vengeance. That he hath demonſtrated, he acted not 
in that Affair from a principle of Ambition or Avarice, 
ſince he voluntarily reſigned the Iſland to Guy of Luſignan, 
to make him amends for the loſs of the Kingdom of 7e- 
ruſalem. As to the fourth Article, he contented himſelf 
with ſaying, the Duke of Au/tria was ſufficienly revenged 
of an Affront, for which he might have demanded Satis- 
faction in a more honorable manner. As for the Mar- 
quiſs of Montferrat's Murder, he ſaid, with ſome emo- 
tion, all his paſt Actions were ſo many Evidences of his 
being incapable to uſe ſuch infamous Means to be revenged 
Prompt. on his Enemies; adding, the Marquiſs himſelf cleared 
. 12327 him before he expired, in deſiring the Princeſs his Wife to 
put into his hands the City of Tre, which doubtleſs he 
would never have done, had he ſuſpected him to be the 
Author of his Death (1). He ſpoke more fully to the 
Charge of holding Intelligence with Saladine. He repre- 
ſented, though with great Modeſty, the ſhare he had in 
the Victory obtained over the Infidel Prince. He ac- 
cuſed the Duke of Burgundy of deſerting him purely out of 
Jealouſy, when he was juſt going to beſiege Feruſalem. 
In fine, he added, it was eaſy to ſee that in making a 
Truce with the Saracens, he had no ſordid Views; ſince 
of all the Booty he acquired by taking the Babylon Cara- 
van, he reſerved nothing to himſelf but only the Ring on 

his Finger. 
The German This Deſence, which very much confounded the Em- 
2 4 fo beror, raiſed the Compaſſion of the German Princes for 
Richard, Richard, They were ſo convinced of the great Injury 
Bromft. done to that illuſtrious Prince, that with one conſent they 
beſought the Emperor to deal more generoufly by him. 
But their Intreaties could not induce that covetous and 
ſelfiſh Prince to releaſe his Priſoner, before he had extort- 
ed an exorbitant ranſom. He was the more extravagant 
Philip and in his demands, as the King of France had ſent the Biſhop 
— of Beauvais to offer him a large Sum to keep Richard in 
large Offers perpetual Impriſonment. The Captive King therefore 
eo detain him. was forced, in order to obtain his Liberty, to promiſe to 
— pay a hundred and fiſty thouſand Marks of Silver, of 
He r-quires Which the Duke of Auftria was to have a Third for his 
2 terms of ſhare, The Emperor required further, that this Sum 
Aa pad. ſhould be brought into Germany at Richard's Peril and 
T. I. p. 84, Charge. To theſe hard Terms he added, that Richard 
2 5 ſhould releaſe the Emperor of Cyprus and his Daughter, 
„baden, and give his Niece Eleanor of Bretagne in Marriage to the 
Hoved, Duke of Auſtria's eldeſt Son. Some ſay, the Emperor, not 
? 77 content with theſe Advantages, obliged Richard to make 
him an abſolute Refignation of the Kingdom of England; 
which however he preſently re-inveſted him with, to hold 
of him by the annual Tribute of five thouſand Pounds 
Sterling. Indeed, this Fact cannot be ſaid to be altoge- 
ther improbable, conſidering Richard's ſad ſtate. How- 
ever, it is hardly credible, that Prince, though a Priſoner, 
could be brought to ſo unworthy an Action. Beſides, we 
do not find, the Emperor ever formed any Pretenſion upon 
England, by virtue of this pretended Reſignation. 
The Emper:r T herefore, the ſame Hiſtorians which relate this particular, 
—_—— add, that Henry, before his Death, renounced all Right to 
„ Arles. England. To make the thing more probable, the Em- 
Hoved. peror's Donation of the Kingdom of Arles to Richard is 
urged, and pretended to be in return for the Sovereignty 
of England, But it is this that makes it preſumed, R:- 
chard's Homage for that Kingdom, given him by the Em- 
peror, is confounded with the Homage for England. And 
AQ. Pub. indeed, it appears from the Collection of the Publick Achs, 
T-1p.31,33- that Henry conferred the Title of King of Arles on Richard ; 
who, no doubt, did him. Homage for that imaginary 


(1) In the Colle#ion of the Publick As, T. I. p. 71, there is a Letter from the Ol Man of the Menntain to the Duke of Arie, wherein he qwns him- 
ſelf the Author of the Marquiſs's Murder: But (he Aula of this Letter is doubtful upon ſeveral Accounts, particularly for being dated in the Year of the 
Pontificate of the Pope. Rain. See it in Brompton, p. 12 52, 1253.  Diceto,' p. 680. Heming fard; p- 544- 

(2) Hoveden ſays, every Knight's Fee was taxed-twenty Shillings ; and all, as well Clergy. as Laity, gave one fourt \ 
Tenth of their Revenues this Year, beſides part of their moveable Goods: And the Clergy moreover gave all the Gold and Silver 3 ede 
was done in the King's foreign Dotmninions. Heweden, p. 726, 731, 73. Mr. Ty#rel obſerves, That this Tax was not impoſed by _ ings 5 
for, as R. Diceto relates, all this Money was raiſed, Aſenſu Communi, that is, by the Authority of the Great Council of the RO. 1 
rel, p. 521, Tbe Money, as it was raiſed, was depoſited in the Hands of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of London, W7 am A 2. 
Hamelin Earl of Harrer, and the Mayer of Lenden. Heveden, p. 727. William King of Scotland paid two thouland Marks towards the King's Random. 


Maitros, p. 179. 


(3) This Order was firſt eſtabliſhed at Sempringbare in Lincolnſhire (now a Seat of the Clintons Earls of Lincoln) in the Year 314%, See 205 44 


Nate (3). . | 
(4) It was reſtored afterward. See Howeden, p. 753- Bromptort, p. 1258.” 
(5) Rapin by miſtake foys in September. See Heweden, p. 734. 2 
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Vol. . 
Kingdom, which the Emperors had not enjoyed for many 1193 


Years, 

As ſoon as the Treaty was ſigned, Richard ſe 
of it to the Queen his Mother? defiring her gh 4 . . 
poſſible means ſpeedily to raiſe the Money ſor his ranſom jen is raid 
This was no inconfiderable Sum at that time in England. in England, 
Richard himſelf when he went to the Holy Land, almoſi Gora: 
drained the Kingdom of all the Coin. Beſides, the . Par. 
Croiſes likewiſe carried away large Sums, For this reaſon 
it was no eaſy matter to ſupply this new Expence, How- Hoved, 
ever, the Zeal of the Juſticiaries cauſed them to find means 
to raiſe a hundred thouſand Marks, by Taxes (2), and by 
borrowing one year's Wool of the Abbeys of the Ciftercians 
and Religious Houſes of the Order of Sempringham (3). 

To this was added the Plate belonging to the Churches 
upon the Qucen's Promiſe to reſtore it, after the King's 
Return (4). 

Whilſt the Eng//b were employed in raifing the King's 1; 
ranſom, Philip and John tried all ways to break his Agree- Ph 
ment with the Emperor. As ſoon as Philip heard of it,] a . 
he ſent John word, to look to himſelf, fince the Devil was * 
like to get looſe. This News threw the Prince into great — * 
conſternation. He ſaw all his hopes vaniſh; and himſelf 1... 
upon the point of falling into the hands of a juſtly incenſed arg 
Brother, without knowing how to divert the terrible Prom. 
Blow. In this perplexity, he had no other Remedy but * ban 
to unite ſtill more ſtrictly with Philip, and endeavour, 
with his help, to break Richard's meaſures for his Deli- 
verance. As theſe two Princes had one common Intereſt, 
they agreed to act together to engage the Emperor by ad- 
vantagious Offers, to detain Richard in Priſon. The Bi- They mats 
ſhop of Beauvais was again commiſſioned to make Henry Offers ts the 
the following Propoſals : That provided he would promiſe fr 
to detain Richard till Michaclmas, Philip would pay him Brow. 
down fifty thouſand, and John thirty thouſand, Marks: An. Bunca. 
That after that Term, they would return him monthly 
one thouſand Pounds Sterling, as long as Richard was kept 
Priſoner: That in caſe he would deliver him into their 
hands, they would pay the whole Ranſom of a hundred 
and fifty thouſand Marks. In fine, if he refuſed this offer, 
the Ambaſlador was ordered to tender him the ſame Sum, 
to keep him Priſoner one Year. T heſe offers had ſuch an Henry pur 
effect on the covetous Emperor, that he deferred the K 
King's Deliverance *till the next Diet, which was to meet in 
at Spires in a few Months, though Elianor was come to Bromyt. 
Wirms with a hundred thouſand Marks, and Hoſtages for *. Bun 
the payment of the reſt; It is eaſy to guels Richard's 
Conſternation, when he heard this unwelcome News. 
He was not ignorant of his Brother's Endeavours to ſeize 
his Crown, and was ſatisſied, Philip would employ all his 
Forces to ſupport him in his unjuſt Deſigns. On the 
other hand, he too well knew the Emperor's 'Temper, to 
hope to ſoften a Heart that was a ſtranger to all generous 
Sentiments. In this melancholy State, believing himſelf 
entirely ruined, the time he raſled till the Diet, was the 
heavieſt and moſt grievous of his Life. He was very 

juſtly alarmed, for the Emperor had actually determined 
to comply with the King of France, and ſacrifice his Ho- 
nour to ſordid Intereſt, The Diet being aſſembled at I . 
Spires in February (5), the Emperor addreſſed himſelf to the vr & «i 
German Princes in Terms plainly importing, he made no },, „ 
Account of his Agreement with the King of England. Hove. 
Surprized at this Proceeding, they could not forbear telling Frome, 
him their Thoughts. They ſtrongly repreſented to him, 
that being themſelves Pledges of the Freaty, they could 
not in Honour ſee it violated, and even intimated he 
ſhould not break it with Impunity. Whether Henry ſtood Richard ir 
in fear of their Threats, or ſhame made ſome * ſet 8 
on his Mind, he was prevailed with to ſet his Priſoner giomęton. 

ſree, upon receiving the hundred thouſand Marks, and M. Welt 
Hoſtages for the fiſty thouſand that were unpaid. Richard 
was no ſooner at Liberty, but he ſpeedily left Germany, 
and repaired to the Low-Countries, ſtaying by the way no 
longer than was abſolutely neceſſary. This ſpeed was re- 
quiſite, for Henry repenting of his releaſe, ſent after him 
to ſeize him, but it was too late. As ſoon as he came to promyt: 
Antwerp, he embarked for E * and ſafely arrived at . =_ 


„ 41 Eng: 


Sandwich on the zoth of March, 1194, after à four year s N 1... 
Abſence, fifteen» Monttis whereof he had paſſed in Priſon. 


h Patt, and ſom+ Clergymen eren the 
Iver in their Churches. The ame 
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Book VII. GARICHARD f. 155 


Before I finiſh what relates to Richard's Impriſonment, the Crown-Lands made before his departure to the Holy- 1195. 
oo not to return hereafter to the Payment of the reſidue of Land. His Pretence for fo doing, was, that the Purcha- 
of the Ef- his Ranſom, 1 ſhall add here what paſted on that head, ſers had ſufficiently reimburſed themſelves, out of the Pro- 
= _—_— both with reſpe&t to the Emperor and the Duke of Au- fits of the Eſtates, though they had enjoyed them but a very 
r ftria. The laſt, after frequently ſolliciting Richard to few Years, He uſed alſo another, and no leſs unlawful, 
te re} of Jatisſy him, ſent Baldwin of Betune, one of the Hoſtages, means, to fill his empty Coffers. The Great Seal, which Horea. 
%)“ to let him know, that he would come upon thoſe he had he carried with him, being loſt during his Voyage, he or- P 746. 
— in his power, if the Treaty of Haguenaw was not ſpee- dered another to be made, and obliged all thoſe that had 
Hemiogh dily executed. Richards who knew by Experience the any Patents or Commiſſions under the old, to have them 
cruel Temper of that Prince, forthwith ſent back the renewed, and ſealed with the new Seal. His fole Aim 
ſame Baldwin with the Princeſs Eleanor, that the ſtipu- was, to extort Money from private Perſons for renewing, 
lated Marriage might be conſummated, till the reſt of the their Charters. Theſe two Methods not appearing ſuffi- 
Ranſom was paid. In all appearance, the Emperor had cient, he invented two more. The firſt was, to prohibit Hoved. 
taken for himſelf the hundred thouſand Marks, and turned Tournaments and then grant the Nobility a Licenſe to Pitt 
over the debt to the Duke of Auſtria. Be this as it will, hold, or be preſent at them, upon payment of a certain | 
Eleanor and Baldwin found, upon their Arrival at Vienna, Sum, in proportion to their Rank (4). The ſecond was, Hovet- 14! 
that the Duke was dead of a Fall from his Horſe. Before to reſtore to his Favour his natural Brother Geefey, and l | 
he reſigned his laſt Breath, he made his Will, wherein he permit him to enjoy the Archbiſhoprick of York. The 
ordered the King of England's Hoſtages to be releaſed ; Biſhop of Coventry, a zealous Friend of Prince Jahn, and #1 
confeſſing, he had — detained him, and could not like him condemaed, received alſo the ſame Favor. But it | 
in Conſcience demand a Ranſom. Notwithſtanding this coſt the former two thouſand Marks, and the latter put- 14 
expreſs Order, the Prince his Son, who ſucceeded him, chaſed his Pardon with a preſent of five thouſand. | 
would have detained the Hoſtages, had not the Biſhops All the Forces Richard deſigned againſt France being Philip ret: 10 
oppoſed it. They declared, they would not permit his ready, News was brought him, as he fat at Table; that * aged 4 
Father's Corpſe to be buried till his laſt Will was perform- Philip was beſieging Verneuil. His Indignation to be thus 1 f 
AR. Pub. ed, The Pope likewiſe ſent him a Letter, telling him, prevented, tranſported him fo, that he ſwore he would not V-reuil. 47 
T. I. p. 88, he had ordered the Archbiſhop of Saltaburg to excommu- turn his Face, till he had joined his Enemies: To keep his * J | 
gag nicate him, if he deferred any longer the Execution of his Oath, he cauſed part of the Wall of the Room to be pulled M. Packs: b | 
Father's Will. Prevailed upon by theſe Menaces, he re- down, and going out through the Opening, embarked im- loved. 41 
leaſed the Hoſtages, and finding he had no great Inclina- mediately with his Troops which waited for him on the 
tion ſor the Princeſs of Bretagne, ſent her back alſo to Sea-fide, and ſafely arrived in Normandy. Upon his Ap- Richard | 
Heel. England. As for the Emperor, his Difference with the proach, Philip raiſed the Siege, juſt as he was going to take mo , 
u, Pope, and the War he was meditating againſt France, the City. Some fay, he was forced to it by his Army, 75 1 
making him ſenſible he might have occaſion for the King which, being ſeized by a Pannick, took to Flight, leaving Hemirgf. ; 
of England, he wiſhed to be reconciled to him. To that the Tents and Baggage in the Camp. | 
1 


purpoſe, he ſent a Biſhop to beg his pardon, and aſſure Some time after, Richard being at Roan, the Queen His He pardens 

Em that he intended to reſtore what had been extorted Mother introduced Prince John, who throwing himſelf at 4% Butler. 
from him. But he died ſhortly after at Maſſina, before his Feet, begged his Pardon. The King received him civilly, e Al 
he 123 his Promiſe. as he promiſed the Queen, but however intimated to him, 

Richard 


chard was received by his Subjects with Demonſtra- he was not ſatisfied of the Sincerity of his Repentance. 7 mo 
pe 1262, 


— tions of Joy and Affection, which made him forget all the forgive you (ſays he, raifing him up) and wiſh I could as 
Po  Diſgraces he had ſuffeted during his Captivity (1). His firſt eaſily forget your Offences, as you will my Pardon. 
M. Paris. care was to diſcharge his Vow, to offer to God the rich I ſhall not undertake to relate the particulars of the War Ce 
— Standard of Cyprus in St. Edmind's Church. Which done, which was carried on by the two contending Monarchs. | fo hy : 
Bromyt, be marched to reduce ſome Caſtles ftill in the hands of They are not material enough to deſerve inſiſting upon. p. 140. 
Anu Burt. Fohn's Adherents; of which Nottingham Caſtle was the I ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving that the War laſted 1195-9. 
Ibn ciced only one that held out a Siege of ſome days. Mean time, five Vears, and was often interrupted by Truces, con- Brompt- 
en he ordered the Prince his Brother, who was retired to ſtantly broken by both Parties, without any poſſibility of I 
Hores, France, to be ſummoned to appear within forty days, and knowing which ſide is to be bamed. The Hiftorians of 4 
lum. anſwer the Accuſations exhibited againſt him. John not the two Nations were ſo bent upon vindicating their | 
appearing within the Time limited, the King cauſed 4 reſpective Kings, that it is eaſy to ſee, both were too 
ſentence to be paſſed againſt him, confiſcating all his much ſwayed by their Inclinations or Prejudices. Be 
Lands, and declaring him incapable of ſucceeding to the this as it will, the two Princes met with frequent Occa- 
Crown, | ſions in this War to ſignalize their Conduct and Courage. 1 
Rickard This Affair being ended, Richard was crowned again, But as the various Succeſs of their Arms occaſioned the I 
1, for fear his Imptiſonment might have raiſed any Scruples Continuation of the War, they may both be ſaid to loſe 
konpt, in the Minds of his Subjects. Hilliam King of Scotland more by it than they gained. Philip, among others, ſuf- Philip 7/4 
od. aſſiſted at the Solemnity, and carried the Sword of State fered an irreparable Damage in the Loſs of all the ancient 4 N. 
n before the King (2). This Deference, and his conftarit Records of the Crown, which -were taken with all its 11 
Attachment to Richard whilſt a Captive, entirely gained Baggage in an Action neat Blots. It was cuſtomary then 
him the Affection of that Prince, who gave him all poſſi- for the King to catty with him where-ever he went, the 
ble Marks of his Friendſhip. Indeed, he did not think fit Archives of the Kingdom. Mezerai laments the Loſs 
to teſign him Northumberland; the Poſſeſſion whereof he France ſuſtained on that occaſion, and the notable Pre- 
= 27 very earneſtly demanded, upon a dubious Title that was judice the Hiſtory of that Kingdom received, with teſ- 
even renounced by his Predeceſſor. However, to'ſoften in pect to the Events before that — — (5). 
ſome meaſure this Refuſal, he ted him a Charter of The Advantages the two Kings obtained over each other 4 Tuc 
certain Honours and Privileges 8 bo enjoyed by the Kings not being very conſiderable, =y agreed at lerigth upon a _— 
of Scotland whenever they came into bend (5) Truce, in ofder to a Peace. Some ſay, Philip propoſed aa. pub. 
4427 Richard was too much bent upon being tevenged of the to Richard to decide their Quarrel by five Combatants on T- |. 5. 91. 
fouls King of France, to deny himſelf any longer that Satis- each fide ; and that Richard conſented to it, provided the _ 
ar with faction. The Forgiveneſs of Injuries is a Virtue too rare two Kings were to be of the number, If this be true, 5p. 676. 
ere among Men, to be met with in à Prince who was none of which however is queſtionable, the Propoſal, very proba- ＋ 
wine the moſt ſcrupulous in point of Religion. To execute this bly, was not ſerious. Thus much is certain, many En- find. 
Deſign, he ftood in need of à powerful Army, which deavours were uſed to bring the two Monarchs to-a Peace, growpt. 
could be neither raiſed nor maintained without an extra- to which it was believed, an Interview might conduce. 
ordinary Charge. His Kingdom, already drained, was but But after ſeveral Conferences, they parted without any 
; little able to furniſh him with the neceſſary Supplies. How- Determination. at 
— ncan: ever, Money muſt be had at any rate, and for that pur- At one of theſe Conferences, the Princeſs Alice was Princes 
Nu, 9, Poſe, divers not very honorable Ways and Means were reſtored to the King her Brother, who gave her in Mar- Af 28 


M. Pais, uſed, In the firſt place, he revoked all the Alienations of riage to the Earl of Ponthieu. Upon going to the Holy ,,,, 
Hoved- 


(1) April 1, at à Parliament, King Richard demanded two Shillings out of Carucate, a Tax formerly called Temantale,. Ard then ordered all 
thoſe that held by Knight's Service, to give him the third part of a Knight's Fee, his Expedition to France. Howed. p. 7 37+ 
(2, He did this as Earl of Huntingdin. Hoved. ; | 21. 

3) They were to be conducted by the Sheriffs of every County from Berwick to the Court, and allowed a hundred Shillings a Day during the Journey, 
and thigty wbilſt they Raid; and allo twelve Loaves of fine Brad, twelve of the King's Simmel, with four Gallons of the beſt, and eight of the ordinary 
"oy _ See Act. Pub. Vol. I. p. 87. This was carey — Hoved. p. 737. | 

o arl twenty Marks, a Baron ten, and a Knight four, if without „ kw + 0 ; a 

(5) In 1198, King Richard —, that Weights and Meaſures ſhould be the fame all over the Kingdom. M. Paris, p. 191, Ann. Burton. p. 453. 
Heved. p. 774+ He alſo defired his Subjects to maintain him three hundred Soldiers for a Year, or allow him Mcney to maintain that Number ; namely, 
* a Day of EN Money, to each. Heved. p. 776. The fame Year he took five Shillings of every Carucate or Hide in England. Hoveds 
P. 778, 77% | 
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1195-9. Land, Richard had committed her to the Cuſtody of the 
Seneſchal of Normandy, who had refuſed to deliver her with- 
out his Maſter's expreſs Order, though Philip had often 
demanded her. | 

da ay ron At the ſame time Joanna (1), Siſter to Richard, and 
de Fe Widow of the King of Sicily, married the Earl of Tho- 
ef Tholouſe. louſe, She obtained of the King her Brother an entire 
Brompt- Reſignation of all Right and Title, as Heir of the Houſe 
of Paifters, to the Earldom of _— 
Biſhop of It happened, during this War, that Philip de Dreux, Bi- 
l ſhop of Beauvais, a near Relation of the King of France, 
Priſiner. being in a Battle, was taken Priſoner by the Engliſb. His 
Hoved, Quality and Character, but chiefly ſome injurious Expreſ- 
— ſions in ſpeaking of Richard, occaſioned his Ranſom to be 
M. Weg. ſet at ſo high a rate, that he applied to the Pope for his 
M. Paris Protection. His Holineſs ſtrongly interceded for his dearly 
beloved Son, as he called him, in a Letter to the King in 
his behalf. Richard in Anſwer ſent the Biſhop's Ar- 
mour, all bloody as it was, and asked him, whether he 
knew his Son's Coat ? This clear Evidence of the warlike 
Temper of the Biſhop, cauſed the Pope to deſiſt from his 
Sollicitations, and to ſay, ſince he had quitted the War- 
fare of Chriſt for that of the World, it was but juſt, he 
ſhould ſuffer the Conſequences of fo ill a Choice. Upon 
this Anſwer, the Biſhop deſpairing of Aſſiſtance from Rome, 
compounded for his Ranſom, which was ſet at two thou- 
ſand Marks (2). 

In the Account Hiſtorians give of this War, the French 
talk of nothing but the Advantages gained by Philip, and 
Heved, flightly paſs over his Lofles. The Englih, on the con- 
M. Paris. trary, taking little notice of ſeveral Engagements, where 
— the others pretend Richard was worſted, carefully extoll 
his great Succeſs. Among other Advantages, they magniſy 
a Victory obtained over his Enemy between Cour/elles and 
Gifors, which the French ſlightly mention, as an Event 
Ama of little importance, They ſay, Philip advancing with 
Richard's. five hundred Horſe to view the Enemy, was like to be 
4 I ſurrounded, and forced to retreat to Giſers with ſome pre- 
Hoved, Cipitation. They add, the Bridge of that City falling down 
M. Paris. under him, he was in danger of loſing his Life by that 
Accident. It is certain, however, Richard ſent to Eng- 
land a Letter concerning that Action, now to be ſeen in 
AA. Pub, the Collection of the Publick Acts, wherein he boaſts of gain- 
T. I. p. 96. ing that day a glorious Victory. That Prince, very pro- 
M. Paris bably, would not have expreſſed himſelf thus, had he only 
routed five hundred Horſe. Some Engl; Hiſtorians even 
affirm, that on occaſion of this Victory, Richard added 
to the Arms of England the Motto, Dieu et mon Droit. 
But I can hardly believe this Motto to be ſo antient, or 

to owe its Original to that Event. 
A fee han The Forces of the two Kings were too much upon an 
Truce, Equality for either to hope to make any great Progreſs 
— in the War. Aſter having ſufficiently tired one another, 
Prompt. finding that all their Advantages amounted only to the 
taking ſome paltry Towns, which very often were re- 
taken immediately, they gladly embraced an opportunity 
which offered to put an honorable end to the War: And 
M. Paris, that was by yielding to the Pope's Exhortations, who ſent 
Hoved. his Legate into France to try to induce them to a Peace. 
Browpt. The Pope's aim was to engage them in a freſh Cruſade 
ye + >, for the recovery of Jeruſalem. But they were both too 
T. I. p-98, much diſcouraged by the firſt, to have any thoughts of 
100, 193, a ſecond Expedition, The Legate's Arrival however had 
”"y a good Effect, as it procured between the two Monarchs 
a Truce for five Years, which put ſome ſtop to the 
Calamities their Subjects groaned under, This Truce 
was concluded at a Conference, where it was agreed 
each ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of what was in his 


hands, 


At this Conference, Philip ſeigning to eſpoouſe 
tereſts of Richard, ſhewed Him n — 595 _ 
Brother Prince John appeared to have ill deſigns againſt © fer Ri. 
him. Richard too haſtily giving Credit to him, diſpoſ- 8 2 
ſeſſod his Brother once more of all he had been reſtored Prin, Jan 
to. But John openly vindicated himſelf, in ſending to 1 1% 
the Court of France two Knights who offered to maintain Hog, 
by Arms, that the Prince was falſly accuſed, Philip not Aus. Burt, 
thinking fit to accept of the Challenge, Richard per- | 
ceived his Brother's Innocence, and reſtored him to his 
Eſtates, | 

Whilſt Richard was employed in France, the Ci be 
London was all on a ſudden 2 great Danger, by 2 — 
of a Sedition raiſed by one William Fitz-Osbern, common- * 
ly called Millian Long- Beard, from the great Length of "Ir 
his Beard. This daring and ſeditious Man, by affecting %'omt. 
continually to be an Advocate for the poor and meaneſt of 1 
the People, had gained the hearts of the Populace, who mw 
held him in extreme Veneration, He made uſe of this 
Advantage to ſtir up a Sedition in the City, on account 
of a Tax, the Burden of which, according to him, would 
wholly fall on the Poor. Hubert Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who was then the Juſticiary, could not appeaſe the 
Tumult without cauſing the principal Citizens to take to 
their Arms. Long-Beard finding himſelf hard preſſed, 
fled to the Church of St. Mary le Bet, where he was 
ſeized, and afterwards hanged in Chains with nine of his 
Accomplices (3). | 

Richard's late Truce with France gave him opportu- 
nity of going to England, and enjoying ſome Repoſe, after 
all his Fatigues fince his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, His 
Preſence was moreover neceſſary in England, to reform 
divers Abuſes crept in during his Abſence, Accordingly Te O 
this was what he reſolved to do, but an unexpected Acci- 7 Nichad. 
dent obſtructed his Deſign. A Limoſin Gentleman find- Fro 
ing in his Eſtate a Treaſure which had been hid there for rom. 
many Ages, the King pretended, as it was found in a M. H. 
Country of which he had the Sovereignty (4), it belonged 
to him. The Gentleman was willing to compound the 
matter, by giving him part; but finding he would have 
the whole, applied to Yidomar Viſcount of Limoges for 
Protection, who ſheltered him in his Caſtle of Chaluz. 
Richard, who was not uſed to meet with oppoſition from 
his Inferiors, marched directly into + Limaſin, to lay Siege 
to the Caſtle where the Gentleman had taken refuge. 
When he came nigh the Place, he went round it, in order 
to view it. But approaching too near, one Bertram [ Gor- Richard be- 
don] an Archer, who was upon the Walls ſhot him with aan * 
an Arrow in the Shoulder, cloſe to his Neck (5). The At 
Wound in it ſelf was not mortal, but made fo by the Hovee. 
Unskilfulneſs of the Surgeon that dreſſed it, It is ſaid, Runte, 
the King himſelf by his Intemperance did not a little help Hieminge. 
to inflame it. Be this as it will, the Wound gangreened, # 4c: f 
and he died of it the eleventh day (6), after enduring 1 
great deal of Miſery. The Caſtle being taken whilſt he Brompe. 
was yet alive (7), and the Perſon that wounded him Knighton 
brought into his preſence, he asked him the Reaſon why 
he ſought his Life. Bertram replied with an aſtoniſhing 
Boldneſs, it was in revenge of his Father and Brother, 
ſlain by the King's own hand; and added, he gave God 
Thanks for having ſo well ſucceeded, and was np 
undergo with pleaſure the moſt grievous Torments, ſince 
he was fo fortunate as to free the World from ſuch a 
Tyrant. Though ſuch an Anſwer was very like to ex- 
aſperate the King againſt him, the dying Prince forgave 
him, and ordered him to be ſet at Liberty with a preſent 
of a hundred Shillings. But immediately after the King's Row 
Death, Marchad General of the Flemings, cauſed the miſe- La. 


rable Wretch to be flead alive. 


(1) She and Queen Berenguella leaving the Holy Land a little before the King, arrived at laſt in Italy, where having Raid fix Months for fear of the 
Emperor, they went to Genoa, and embarked for Marſelllei, from whence they came to Poi#ters, It does not appear that Berenguella, Richard s Queen, 


ever came into England. Heoved. p. 732, 733 · 


(2) Neubrigienſis ſays, he was uſed thus by the King, for having incenſed the Emperor againſt him whilſt in Durance, who cauſed him to be loaded with 
as many Irons as an Afs could bear; as he ſaid himſelf to thoſe that interceded for the Biſhop. 
(3) His Body being ſtolen away and buried, his Followers pretended that Miracles were wrought at his Grave ; bat Guards being ſet at the Place, and 


thoſe that came thither to pray, ſoundly beaten for their Pains, the Cheat was ſeen through, and the People quickly left off their Devotions to the 
— About this time liv'd alſo the famous Rebin Hood, wich his Companion Little Jobn, who are faid to infeſt 1581 


Saint. Raeb de Diceto. 


their Robberies. Some will have him to have been of a great Family, and reduced to that Courſe of Life by riotous Living - 


retended 
ire with 
He never hurted either Man 


or Women, ſpar'd the Poor, and robbed only the Rich. Proclamation being iſſued out againſt him, he fell fick at the Nunnery of Berkely, 1 pag Bo 
be let Blood, was. betrayed and bled to Death. —In 1197, King Philip gave Richard Biſhop of Durbam leave to coin Money in that City- Hoved. p. 768. 


The ſame Vear there was a great Famine and Mortality throughout England. Thid. During this Famine, King Richard finding 
Corn, exported from England, he ordered all the People belonging to thoſe Veſſels to be hanged, Id. p. 770. 
(4) The Country of Limeſin was held of the Dutchy of Cuienns. Rapin. Heveden ſays, it was Yidomar 


790. 8 
: ( 3 This was March 26. Brompton, p. 1277. Diceto ſays, the Perſon who wounded him was named Peter Baxil, p. 705. and Gervaſe, 
Jebn Sabraz. He ſays moreover, that Richard was wounded not at Chaluz, but at the Siege of a Caſtle in _ 
Hemingfird makes Richard to have been wounded near the Caſtle of Galliard which he had lately built in the 1 


Ships at St, /alert full of 


himſelf that found it in his own Eſtate, 
that it was ons 
named Nantrum, p. 1628, Watt. 


, 


Andali. The King of France having 


ſcized that Caftle, King Richard went to retake it, and there received his Neath's Wound, p. 550, Cc. 


(6) He died April 6. Brompt. p. 1278. Diceto, p. 705. 


(7, King Richard ordered all the Perſons in it to be hanged, except he that had wounded him, Knighton, 2413+ 
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1 199. 
He makes 
John bis 
Heir. 
Hoved. 


AR, Pub. 
T. I. p. 68. 


Brompt- 
M. Weſt. 
Hoved. 
M. Paris. 


Richard's 
Character. 
Brompt. 
Viaifauf, 


Before he died, Richard made bis Wuül, leaving bis the Queen his Wife, in order to abandoti, himſelf to an in- 
Kingdom with all bis other Dominions, and three arts famous Debauchery, but even to Sins againſt Nature. It 
in ſout of his Money to. his Brother Jahn, reſerving the reſt is affirmed, a poor Hermit took the freedom to upbraid 
for the Poor and bis Domeſticks. He had formerly at him with that deteſtable Crime beſore his whole, Court, 
MATE matters otherwiſe, and made his Nephew and conjure him, in the name of God, to reflect on the 
Arthur Duke of Bretagne his Heir. This appears in his Deſtruction oſ Sodom. Be this as it will, all thoſe that 
Letter from thence to the Pope, now to be ſeen in the have writ his Life agree, that Pride, . Avarice and Luſt 


Collacien of the Publick Alt. But probably, the Fear of. were his three reigning Vices. It is ſaid, that being one Hoves. 
8. railing Commotions in his Dominions, made him alter his day admoniſhed by Full, Curate of Nevilly 2), a Man f 7%: 


mind. Indeed there could be no other reaſon to induce famous for his Teal, to throw off thoſe. wicked. Habits, 
him to Favout his Brother, Whom he had no cauſe to love, which were commonly called his Three Daughters, he re- 
to the —— of his Nephew, whoſe Title was no leſs plied jeſtingly, that it was his Deſign ; and to that end he 
juſt than Prince John's. In his laſt Will be ordered his reſolved to give the firſt to the Templars, the ſecond to 
Body to be. interred at Fonteveraud, at the Feet of his Fa- the Monks, and the third to the Biſhops. 

ther, to teſtify his Sorrow for the many Uneaſineſſes he Richard was tall and well made. His Eyes were blue, 


created him during his Life.” His Heart was to be carried and ſparkling, and his Hair of a bright Yellow, inclining 


to Roan, for a teſtimony of his Affection to the Normans. to Red. It may be ſaid that England, where he never 
But his Bowels he ordered to be ſent into Poiftou, defign- was above eight Months, during the whole courſe. of his 
ing to ſhew. by that his little Eſteem for the Poi2tevins, Reign, which laſted near ten TR was very unhappy 
with whom he was diſpleaſed. He leſt only a natural Son under his Government, He loaded his Subjects with fre- 
called Philip, to whom he bequeathed the Lordſhip of 2 Impoſitions and exceſſive Taxes. And yet no other 
Cognac in the Duchy of Guienne (1), | eneſit accrued to the People for theſe prodigious Sums, 

Such was. the. Life and Death of this valiant Prince, but a little Glory for their King, with which however 
who'for the Greatneſs of bis Courage was ſirnamed Cœur they were ſatisfied, as redounding to the Honour of the 
4e Lim, After commending his Valour, which was ſome- Nation. 


thing like a brutiſh Fierceneſs, in vain- do we ſeek in him It is remarked as a thing deſerving particular notice, Remarks on 
ſome other Virtue toafford matter for his Panegyrick. "Thoſe that this Prince, who reſtored the Uſe of the Croſe- Boto, 4 Ui: of 
that praiſe him for his Bounty and Magnificence, do not received his Death's Wound from that Inſtrument, as if _ 


conſider, if he was liberal and ſplendid, it was at the ex — Heaven intended to puniſh him for reviving that diabo- Brompt. 
pence of his gubjects, from whom he extorted ſeveral large lical Invention. But I queſtion whether, this remark is P. 1278. 


Sums by unjuſtifiable means. But on the other hand, built on a good foundation, We have obſerved the En- 
we find in him abundance of Vices, and ſome of the moſt gh/ſb made uſe of the Creſi- Bow in the Conqueſt of [re- 
enormous. His Rebellion” againſt his own Father is a and, in the Reign of Henry II, and it is not likely they 
Blemiſh, may juſtly be caſt on his Memory. It is. even. ſhould diſcontinue it, in the tew Years that were fince 
apparent, God was pleaſed to puniſh him for it, by a con- 


paſſed. 
tinual Scene of Troubles during his ten years Reign, and Richard was the firſt King of England, who carried in A. of 
particularly by a fifteen months Captivity... We find like- dis Shield Three Lyons Paſſant, wherein, he was imitated England. 


wiſe in this Prince an inſatiable Love of Money, which by his Succeſſors (3). 


proved the cauſe of his Death; A Pride, Which made him During this Reign, the City of Lenden began to put on Companier 
look upon his Equals with Contempt, and his Inſeriors as a new Face with reſpect to its Government (4), and was 27 
Slaves. In fine, if what certain Hiſtorians ſay of him be divided into ſeveral Corporations or Societies, or, as they are — 


Stow's 
Survey. 


true, an unbridled Luft hurried him, not only to neglect called at preſent, Companies (5). 


(1) At Fonteveraud, where his Body was interred with a gilt Image, where theſe fix Verſes written in gold Letters, containing his greateſt and moſt 
glorious Atchievements : As his 4 over the Siciliaas ; his Conqueſt of Cyprus the Sinking of the great Galeaſs of the Seracens ; (which he met 
as he was Gailing from Cyprus to the Holy Land z) the taking of the Babylon-Caravan, and the defending Joppa againſt the Lafidels, 


Scribitus hoc tumulg, Rex pt lJaus tua, tota 
Aurea, materiz conveniente nota. 
— _ fuit Siculi, C 44 altera , Dromso 
ia, Carvana quarta, fuprema Foppe. 
Supprei. Sicwli, Cypre: peſſundata, 0 
Merſus, Carwena capta, retenta Jeppe. Camd, Rem, p. 458. 


(2) He is ſaid by Brompton to have alſo received the ſame Admonition from the Archbiſhop of Rean, and to have returned the ſame Anſwer, p. 1278, 

(3) See the great Seals of each King in Sandford) and Sperd. It does not appear that the — — of England, Richard 's Predeceſſors, bore any 
Ant, at leaſt fuch as arc aſcribed to them This i atteſted" by a learned Antiquary. I cannot find (iays he) either by Monuments, Coins, Seals, 
or any cotemporary Author, that fuch Arms as arc" affigned* to our three Norman Kings, were in uſe with theſe ſeveral Princes, but that following 
Ates did aflign or fix them upon the Nermen Line, to diſtinguiſh: it from the ſucceeding Plantageners, that did Lear Cules, three Lioms, paſſant, gardant, 
«« Or.”  Sardford. Gen. Hi. ps 1 In, or about this time, Costs of Arms came allo to be hereditary in Fornilies: They owe their Origin to the 
Badges, which People painted, for diſtiaQtion fake, upon their Shields, or Coats of Armour, in thoſe mad Expeditions in the Eaft, called the Cruſades. 
dee Dugdale's Preface a Haren. Vol. I. p. 4. Col. a. Tyrrefs Hiſt. of England, Vol. II. p. 36. lman Aſpilogia, e. | | 

(4) In the firſt Year of King Richard, 1189, the Citisens of London obtained to be governed two Bailiffs, or Sheriffs ; and alſo to have a Mayer 
to be their principal Governor, The two firſt Bailiff or Sheriffs, were Henry Cornbill, ard Richard 1 and the firſt Mayor was Henry Fitz- Alwin, 
who continued Mayor above twenty-four Years, See Srow's Survey, Vol. II. Book V. p. 100, Ce. ; 

(5) I. The Parliaments in King Richard's Reign z that is, as many of them as ſtand upon Record, were: In 1189, September 15, a General Conven- 
tion at Pipetell in Northamptonſhire, (Diceto, p. $48. Hoved, p. 658.) In November, a Parliament at Weſtminſter, (Brompr, p. 1166. Hoved, p. 660.) 
In 1191, one at Reading ; rompt. p. 1225, Ec.) one at London ; (Id. p. 1226, &c, Howed,) another there. (Id. p. 1228.) In 1192, at Northampton ; 
(Gerwas, p- 1 560.) one at „ or Wefiminfler, December 10, (Id. p. 1580.) In 1194, at Vemieter, at Eafter ; (M. Paris, p. 176. Hoved. p. 735.) 
at Nottingbam, March 30. (Hoved. p. 736.) at Northampton, April 10, 11. (Hoved. p. 737. 

II. The next great Branch of the Revenue was, V. Fines, Oblatas, and Amerciaments of many Kinds, in civil and criminal Caſes, and for the Foreſt. It 
is ſurpriſing to fee, how numerous the Fines and Amerciaments, 8 upon the Revenue- Rolls of the ancient Times, were. As to Fines for the 
Foreſt, jt ſuffices to obſerve, that by the Revenue-Rolls of Henry II, and Richard I, and King ebe, an ample Revenue was raiſed, by Treſpaſſes, De- 
faults, Purpreſtures, &c. As to the Fines in civil and criminal Caſes, they may be reduced to t three geners] Heads : Fines for Liberties, Fines in 
Law-Proceedings, and Fines of a mixt Nature. But firſt it may be obſerved, after a Fine was preferred ang accepted, if the Party could not have the 
Thing for which he fined, he was then acquitted of the Fines.ln feok Jiks words; Sed won deber inde fummoneri quia non babuit rectum nec babere po. uit. 
However, a ſmall Fine was ſometimes paid for ſuch rA the Party obiaioed the Thing for which he fined, he was wont to have the King's 
Charter made to him. If the Party fined, failed in" paymentCof his Fine, Becoaltnothave his Charter for the Thing defired. When a Fine was 
preferred and refuſed, if the Party offered an Addiribn; it was called Cranes Finer.” 1. Ag tor Fines of the firſt Sort, for Grants and Confirmations 
of Liberties, Franchiſes and Exemptions, there ate humberlett Inſtances on the Revente Rolls. 2. The Fines in Law Proceedings were likewiſe very 
numerous, and brought in a very confiderable Revenue,” The ſeveral Inſtances may be reduced to theſe Heads: Fines to bave Juſtice and Right, Fines for 
Writs, Pleas, Trials, and Judgments ; Fines for Expedition, ordpeeding their Right, Fines for ing, or Delay of Pleas, Trials and Judgments. Some- 
times the Parties litigant preferr'd the Crown u certain portion our of the Debts which they recover'd- Some preferr'd Half, others a Fourth, or ſome other 
Proportional part, in order to have or recover -thes at Law., Here we may ſee the occaſion of this Clauſe in King Jess and Henry I1's Magna 
Cbarta, viz. Nulli wendemus, nulli negabimus, aut difſtremuy, reftum wel juſtitiam. By means of this Clauſe, exceſſive Fines to have Juſtice were moderated, 
and actual denial of Right and delaying of it, which before, uprarpaying oF Money or Fines, uſed to be practiſed, were quite taken away, or by Degrees 
brought into diſuſe, Moderate Fines for having Juſtier were x paige detect Charters as before, 3. Fines of a mixt nature. Many 

ines were made for leave to hold or quit certain Offices or Bally wieks.” For Licenſes of divers Kinds, eſpecially to Marry, or not to be compelled to 
Marry, Cc. Many Fines were made relating to Trade or Merchandiſe, with its Incidents, Hither alſo refer the Fines and Diſmes, paid by Merchants 
upon ſeveral Occafions, of which hereafter. Beſides theſe Fines for Licenſes, there were others, that may be called Miſcellaneous, as being of divers 
Sorts: As for the concord of a Duel, for opening a Mine, Cc. There were alſo Fines for the King's Favor, and that he would remit his Diſpleaſure. 
For the King's Protection and Aid. To obtain his Mediation or In in Men's Affairs. To have Scisin or Reſtitution of their Lands or Chattels, 
and that Men might not be diſſeised. Fines were raade that Men might be diſcharged out of Priſon, and replevyrd or bailed to the Cuſtody of lawful 
Men. For Acquittals in divers Caſes, Concurrent Fines were, when both Parties fined to obtain the ſame Thing : Counter Fines, when two Parties fined, 
one tor a Thing, the other againſt it. I hall conclude this Head with obſerving, that Men fined for Reſpite of Knighthood ; and ſhall ſubjoin the Form 
of the Summonce, to take Knighthood directed to the Sheriff. Rex Vicecomiti Norf. & Suff. Salutem, Præcipimus tibi, quod, vihs literis iftis per 
** totarg Ballivam tuam clamari facias, quid omnes Illi qui de nobis tenent in capite feudum unius militis vel plus, & Milites non ſunt, citra ſeſtum Na- 
alis Domini anno Regni noſtri decimo nono arma capiant & ſe milites fieri faciant ficut tenementa ſua -_ de nobis tenent, diligunt, Teſte Rege apud 
** Walling ford, VIle die Nerv.“ Clauſ, 19 Hen, III. And as it was uſual to ſet Amercement for not taking Knighthood after Summon-e, ſo the King 
ſometimes ſeized the Lands of military Tenants for the fame Reaſon, I proceed now to the Revenue arifing by Mijericordia's or Amerciaments ; 
which in ancient Times are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from Fines by a nice Obſerver. It is likely there was ſome difference between a Miſcricordia 
and an Amerciament, For Inftance, it was called an Amerciament, after it was reduced to a certain Sum, and a Miſericordia, both before and after- 
wards, When a Miſericordia (or diſcretionary Fine) was reduced to a certain Sum, it was ſald to be admeaſured, or affeered, e. f. Warinus de Quedic 
debet C, Marcas de Meds, ſed pofica ammenſuratas — 5 — r Barones ad LX Marcas, Mag. Rot. 9 Job. By Magna Charta, 
Earls and Barons are not to be amerced unleſs by their , according to their Treſpaſs, Concerning Amerciaments in general, it may be ob- 
ſerved, it was frequent for ſome Perſons to be amerced for the Treſpaſſes or Defaults of ot Lords of Seigneuries for their Men, and for ſuch as 
were de manupaſtu ſuo ; Tedings and Frank-pledges, fot ſuch as were within their Teding or Frank - pledge, and the like. When general Amerciaments 
Otis upon Hundreds, Towns, Ce. for Murders or the like g fo much thereof as were charged upon Lands, within the ſaid Hundred, Cc. which 
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| the King by th „were alſo free from common Amereliment. Seve | 
Lordeof had che like Freedom by Charter, probably fronk the King. _ Barons of the Exchequer had freedoin. from eommen gn ng nt 
their Lands and Fees were likewiſe exempt from the fatne, and other Perſons by 
; Sof Charters, gneuries , by f 5 the Amerciaments that aroſe within their 
| „ the Lords were to claim the fame at the Exchequer, This is frequently dome at this Day. Amerclaments- fro Purge, and in — nu 
common Pleas, are very laſt containitig many things Uſeful and Hiftorical, as the curious Reader may ſee in 
| 12 , fork 
5. Treſpailes 
* Tue next great Branch of the Revenue wat, VI. Aid, Seufaged, Tallages, and Cuſtoms, In former times the Prefiations of Pa 8 
. - : was 1 as Danegelt, Aid, — A, Scutage, TOs and in ſucceeding rimes, Subfidy, Quinzime, — — 
" the former continuing in Uſe I hall begin with the Aid payable out of Baronies and military Fees, which was an honourible Service 


N | rendered by a free Voſlal to his Lord. There were three Sorts of Aid dus to the Crown of common Ri R Aid to 
1 _ King's eldeſt Sons Knight, to marry his eldeſt „ and to ranforn his Perſom, when taken in War. T 

| who held of him in Capite ; that is, 1 ately, fine Medio, All 
1 © Dominico ; that is, in elder times, Aid was to be rendered Perſons, who 
1 - Jeanty, wich Knight's Service annexed z and by Perſons who held of the 


f 


* 
* 
; 
f 
F 
721 
8 K 


It was paid by the ſeveral Barans and Knights, holding is Copite, according (o the Number of their reſpettive Fees, Id ordet to the 


rendered a farther Sum, under the Terms de Promiffiene ſu#. The fame, Madex obſerved, was ſometimes poid alſo 2 and therefore thinks, when 
* 


In Edward I's Reign, Hidage imported either Tenure in Socage, or other inferior Tenure, and was oppoſite to Tenure in Chivalry. This Hi was 

aſſeſſed by the King's Juſticiaries, and is expreſſy ſaid to be raiſed in Aid of the King's Ranſom, The Carucage paid for the fame Ranſom, is kewiſe 

| called an Aid, King Henry III. had an Aid to make his eldeſt Son a Knight, forty Shillings of every Knight's Fee, This Aid was paid to the King by 

i” his Tenants in Capite, and to the King's Tenants in Capite, by fuch Perſons as held of them is Capite, by Knight's Service. When the King's Tenants 

1 | III. 

Perſons, that held of them i fe. 
t 


arze, or Hide of Land, through all England, This Aid is called 1 | 
indefinite Senſe ; and there came into Uſe a new Word, Fal ſ dium, which was not at all, or not frequently uſed in the mote ancient Times. A Subſidy 
was granted to Edward II. for his War with Scotland. It is called a Donum, The City of London paid two thouſand Marks. Beſides the —— Aids 
Demeans 


— 4 


Eſcheats, &c, of particular Counties or Places, for certain Purpoſes relating to thoſe Counties or Places. An Aid by way of Hidags, was laid on Devon 

and Cormwal, for the Siege of the Iſle of William de Mario Inferior Lords of Seigneuries had of their Tenants, the three notable Aids, to make his 

eldeſt Son a Knight, to marry his eldeſt Daughter, and to ranſom his Perſon. They had alſo of their Tenants upon occaſion, other Aids, as to enable them 

to pay their Relief or Seifin, or other Fine to the King, and alſo to pay their Debts, This was done the King's Letters Patent, directed to the 

| Tenants, But it may be noted, theſe were only Letters of Requeſt, For it is provided by King Fobn's Charter, that the King thould not for the future 

grant to any one leave to take an Aid of his Freemen, fave in the three Caſes above- mentioned. Revenue arifing from Scriage und Tallage, will be 
ſpoken of in the next Coin Note. 93 | 
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King Richard I. is repreſented a Corrupter rather than a Refiner of the Exglih Coins. And indeed his Parade in the Holy Land, with his Ran- 
ſom, was ſo very chargeable, that it is no Wonder to find him put to all imaginable Shifts for multiplying his Money at home, However his Money 
is very rare. His Penny, in Speed, is ny I having two Faces, inſcribed Ricvs Rtr: $ REX. And on 
NICO. And REX ANGL. Reverſe, LONDON, three Pellets, in each Quarter of the Croſs. In the fifth Year of this „ _— 
Iſaac a Few, ftands charged on the Revenue Rolls with a hundred Pounds and one Mark of Gold, de Obel. Murſce | 
are: Benedictus Filius Iſaac deber CI & j marcam auri de Obol, Muſce vel x. Marcas argenti, pro fine ſuo de cartis Aaron enptis u Cancellario.” 


. Rot, 5. R. I. Rot. 3. a. m. 2, a little lower in the Roll it was written Muſeii, But what was meant by OB, de Muſee, Made ſays be cannot find. 
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B O O K VIII. 


The Reigm of King Jo Nu, and HENRY II. Containing the Space of Seventy Three 
= _ Nears ; with the State of the Church from 1154 to 1272. 
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” JOHN Sirnamed LAcEk-LANPD (I). 


Sz HOUGH Richard made the Prince ving introduced a new Syſtem into the Kingdom. The 1199. 


a 5 > bis Brother Heir to all his Domi- ſtrongeſt Argument in tavour of Jahn was, that, there 
Jobn's Right FRB nions, Zohn's Right was not there - being no eſtabliſhed Law concerning this Matter, his Li- 
„ Richard's N by rendered inconteſtable. How tle was as as Arthur's; and moreover, he had for 


ducceſfion, 


ef abſolute ſoever a Prince may be in him King Richard's Will. But on the other hand, in 
2 be Life-time, as ſoon as his Eyes moſt of the Provinces poſſeſſed by the Englih in France, 
2 we cldoſed, his laſt Willis no further the Right of Repreſentation in the lineal Deſcent was ge- 
OTE EISISN regarded, than as conſonant to the nerally received. "This Affair therefore would have been Jobn rate: 
Las, unleſs ſupported by Force. liable to great Diſcuſſions, had it been to be determined fal. 
In the affair of the noble Succeflion Richard. left by his in à Court of Juſtice, or in the General Aſſembly of Cu. 
Deceaſe, two Queries offered, not eaſy to be decided. the States, by an impartial Judgm ohn not 
| The firſt was, Whether, according to Law, Aribur Duke thinking t to the Deciſion of 
of Bretagne, as repreſenting his Father Geoffrey,: elder Bro- any Tr took a Courſe, which to him ſeemed not 
ther of 7obn, had not as much or more Right than his Uncle ſo uncertain. He believed his Right indiſputable, or per- 
Jabn, who was one Degree nearer. In the ſecond Qu haps his Ambition would not permit him to be more ſcru- 
the Buſineſs was to know, whether in caſe the Laws ous to his Nephew, than be had been with regard to the 
voured the Nephew, Richard had. Power to diſpoſe of his King his Brother. Be this as it will, he judged that Dili- 
Dominions by a Will con to Cuſtom. Was a more effectual means . — his Point than a 
| Ting thin watt DE theſe Queries ex iſiom which might be to his difadvantage. He had 
ceeding difficult. Firſt the Diverſity between the Laws of with him beyond Sea, two Men, who ſeemed ary to In- 
the ſeveral States, this Succeffion conſiſted of. Secondly, in ftruments for his ns, by reaſon of their great Intereſt 
the Kingdom of England, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable in England. The. firſt was Hubert, Archbiſhop of Can- 
part, there was no ſettled Law concerning the Succeſſion to #terbury, the other William Marſhal, afterwards Earl of 
the Crown, by which Kings were allowed or debarred Pembroke. Theſe two Lords og wholly devoted to his 
the Pawer of diſpoſing of it as pleaſed. And iſ, for Service, becauſe they believed his Title good, or for other 
want of fuch a Law, the Engliſh Hiſtory had. been ſearch- private Reaſons, iſed to uſe all their Credit in his 
ed for Examples to eſtabliſh a. Precedent, that method favour. Not to time, which to him was fo pre- Hoved. 
would have been no leſs perplexing. From the Conqueſt cious, he diſpatched them forthwith into England, en- M. Paris. 
to the time I am ſpeaking of, there had been no-occafion joining them to act in concert with the Queen his Mo- 
to eſtabliſh or exclude the Right of Repreſentation in re- ther, and the Chief Juſticiary, who had been for 
ſpe& to the Crown. It is very true, that in running over time in his Intereſts. As for Queen Elzanar, though i 
the times of the Saxon Empire,. ſeveral Inſtances might ſeemed ſhe 
have been found, but as there were others directly oppo- and Grandſon, 
ſite, it was not eaſy to decide the matter from thence. in favour of 4 
Beſides it was now above a hundred Years ſince the aſcended the Throne, his Mother Co | 
Saxon Laws and Cuftoms were in force, the Normans ha- and ſeize the Adminiſtration of Affairs, during her Son's 


dy his elder Brother, Brompt, P. 1059, 1061. des above, p. 233. er an . 4 ann 
N | Minority, 


% 


260 


1199. F bn 
would baxe, made ber ęxtesmely uneaſy if ſhe had been 
Ow ood to live under. het Daughter: in- la w. 
His oy 4 The 
— 
politic iy. 
M. Paris. 
Hoved. 


The Ar. 
: Elaaner was .excecdingly beloved 
and reſpected. in,the;Kingdem ; and H/illam, Matfbal was 
a Lord diſtingaiſhed / by his Merit, though not yet by his 
Dignities. After concerting together the propereſt me- 
'thods to ts Does ally ; they laboured to gain 
the Magiſtrates, of;yhe Cities and Towns (). Tbeir Aim 
Was, hy theit. help to Wia dhe Heggle, that they might af- 
terwards , meet with Jeſs oppalimgn from the Nobles. 
heir Endeavours being Stoned Mtth.alliithe Succeſs they 
expected, they thought themes Hufficiently ſtrong to 
venture upon ſummoning abe tlefler Nability to take the 
Oath to 7obn. There were hut few that refuſed it, both 
- becauſe they imagined it agreeable tg the general Sentiment 
oſ the Nation, ad were unagquainted* with the young 
Duke of Bretagne, -who had never been in England. 
Theſe two firſt ſteps being taken, the Biſhops and Barons 
were ſummoned to take the fame Oath ; but theſe; were 
not ſo eaſily managed. Beſides, that ,many.. queſtioned 
Whether John's Pretenſions were juſt, they looked upon 
themſelves as the proper Judges in the ir, inſtead of 
being obliged to ſubmit to the Doeiſions of others. How- 
ever, as the Body of the People had now declared for John, 
they did not think themſelves in a condition abſolutely to 
refuſe taking the required Oath. Accordingly, on pretence 
of examining into the Laws of the Realm they demanded 
a Delay. In the mean time, believing a Civil War un- 
avoidable, they began to fortify their Caſtles (2), and make 
Preparations to ſupport the moſt juſt Cauſe, or at leaſt, 
that which to them ſeemed moſt agreeable to their Intereſt, 
'T heſe Proceedings alarmed the Prince's Friends: As they 
knew he was not beloved, they were apprehenſive, the Ba- 
rons were determined to oppoſe him. T'o prevent this 
Deſign they convened at 1 an Aſſembly Gene- 
ral, where they uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to gain thoſe 
1 they moſt ſuſpected (3). Among other things, they pro- 
* miſed in John's name, that he would fully reſtore all the 
Rights and Privileges of the Nobles and People. This 
Promiſe, joined to others privately made to the moſt obſti- 
5 nate, produced the Effect they expected. All the Lords 
'F unanimouſly ingaged to ſwear Fealty to John, and by that 
. means the whole Kingdom was well diſpoſed in his favour 
b The King of before his Arrival. Am Embaſſy ſent at this time from 
Scotland's the King of Scotland to demand Northumberland (4), gave 
ſome uneaſineſs to thoſe that were at the Helm. F bey 
were afraid, he intended to take advantage of fo favourable. 
a Juncture, to become maſter of that Country, as indeed, 
| it would have been very eaſy, England not being then in 
N condition to maintain a War. However, they found 
1 means to content the Ambaſſadors with ſair Words, pro- 
1 miſing them, as ſoon as John was arrived, he would give 
their Maſter Satisſaction. | 
W hilſt 7obz's, Adherents were labouring for him i 
England, he himſelf was not idle in France, where he 
was detained by two important Aﬀairs. The firſt was 
a Negotiation with Robert of Turnham, who bad the 
Cuſtody of Richard's Treaſure in the Caſtle of Chinon, of 
| which he was willing to ſee the Iſſue, before he croſſed the 
14 Sea. He was at length fo fortunate as to gain that Offi- 
cer, who delivered him the Money in his keeping, and 
'F ſurrendered to him the two important Cities of Saumur 
'N and Chinon,. of which he was Governor.:(5). The 
F other Affair which kept Jom beyond Sea, was - toi cauſe 
f himſelf to be owned for Sovereign by the Provinces the 
Engliſh held in France. Though in England every thing 
5 went to his wiſh, it was not. ſo in France,” where 
ik young Arthur his Nephew. created him; great-Uneaſineſs. 
N eſides his natural Right to theſe Provinces, it was to be 
feared, the King of France would aſſiſt him: with all his 
'F Forces to take poſſeſſion. And indeed, nothing could be 
i | more advantagious for that Monarch, than to ſee them 
. rent from the Eugliſb Monarchy. Moreover, all ſeemed 
inclined to favour Arthur. The Governor of Angers (6) 
had already delivered that Place to him, and all the Lords 
jd of Poitou, T ouraine, Maine, and Anjou, were teſolved to 
| acknowledge him for Sovereign (2). So that Jabn now 


n 29 


—— — ERASE. . — 


M. Pa ris. 
Hoved. 


oF Demands 

[ 1 . eluded. 
Hoved. 

M. Paris. 


ohn becomes 
Mafler of the 
late King's 
C | Treaſure, 
4 Hoved- 
1 M. Paris. 


x Hoved. 

I. Paris. 
i 
» 
l 


Roger, Conſtable of Cheſter; Willram de Mou bray, c. Hwved, bid. 
(4) And Cumberland, with their Appurtenances...\ Hoved: ibid.” © 
* (5) And all the other Caftles in his Cuſtody. - Heved. p. 


| M. Paris, p. 196. 
() On April 25. 
5 

and in Hevrd. p. 792, 793. 
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Brother's Inheritance. As this Exathple mi 
dangerous conſequence with regard to Norman; 


believed it neceffary 


Ahe | v0. M. Parm, p. 496 N 

| 1 * (6) Themas de Furner, Nephew to Robert de Turnbam, Hoved. ibid, M. Pars. e os pn Od EO IRE —_ = oo 

fl - {7} Declaring it to be the Right and Cuſtom of thoſe Territories, for the Son of the lder Brother deceaſed, to ſucceed before the ypunger- Heved. ibid. 
| > 1.8 GMT 125 wn 13.1, > * 5 ES» SELE l | : 

| He was zin cid the Sevord of that Dukedem (as M. Parit expreſſes it) in the Cathedral of Roan ; and the Archbiſhop put on bis 

Head a golden Circle, or Coronet, adorned” all rcund with golden Roſes, curiouſly, wrought,. p. 390+ He took an Qath at 


93; | en 
9) He landed at Shoreham in Suſſex, May 25, and came the next Day to Londen to be crowned. Heved. 


Vol. 1. 
em great: Part of his | 


ſaw himſelf as it were g 

ede oe 
e ö = and even 

have ſome Influence in Exgland, John was i great per. 

plexity. However, as be had Richard's Treafure Ag 

hands, he ſeaſonably ufed it to gain'the principal Lords of 

Normandy. the ſame means, he levied an Atmy, and John 20, 


B 
laid Siege er Fon Which had ſided with the Duke of Mans ary 


Bretagne. "This Place not making a long ref 


rate: the 
ſtance, he Wall: 


to ſtrike a Terror into the Nor Kni 

by an Inſtance of Severity, which ſhould fh he — 2 
from declafing againſt him. For that purpoſe, he ordered 
the Walls of Mun, to be razed, and the chef Bürgbers 
made Priſoners. Theſe tigorous Þ | 


| roceedings had the de- 
ſired Effect. However inclined the 8 were 0 3 


thur, they thought it prudent to ſubmit to his Uncle, in 

order to avoid the . impending Evils. As ſoon as they had Mat, Pa.” 
taken this Reſolution, John came to Roar, where he Was = gp 
crown'd Due of Normandy (8) by the Archbiſhop of that 
City, who | had been a great Inſtrument in diſpoſing: the 
People in his favour. V2 

It es by de means proper for John to think of re- 
ducing the dier Provinces in France, before he had taken 
polleflinn-of the Crown of England. Beſides that a too 
long Delay might by prejudicial to bim, fo great an Un- 
dertaking would be impracticable, without the Aſſiſtance of 
the Enghſh. He was determined therefore to paſs the Sea 
and arriving at London the 25th of May (9), he cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned next day in Mefminſter Abbey. 
Before the Ceremony began, Hubert Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury made the following Speech to the Lords and People 
aſſembled. 


Ne Perſon can have a Right to the Crown of this , bhiBep 
Kingdom, uweſs, - aſter humbly invoking God's of C:nterbu- 

« Holy Spirit, he be firſt unanimouſly elected for his ex- U. .d. 

* _— Virtues, and then ſolemnly anointed King — 

6 after the Example of Saul and David, whom God was 

pleaſed to ſet over his People, though neither was Son 

« of a King, or royally deſcended. The former wzs 

choſen for his Valour, the latter for his Humility 'and 

« Piety ; it pleaſed God that ſuch as were to be cloathed 

with Sovereign Power, ſhould be eminently diſtinguiſh- 

ed by their Virtues. If therefore any one of the Fa- 

mily of the late King excels the reſt, we ought readily 

4 to conſent to his Election. I ſpeak this in favour of 

“e the noble Duke Fohn here preſent, Brother to our il- 

&« luſtrious King Richard, who died without Iſſue. This 

Prince, being endowed with all forts of Virtues, and 

particularly with great Valour and Prudence, as well in 


* teſpect of his Merits as Birth, with the Invocation of 


« the Holy Spirit, we elect King.“ 


Aſter this ſhort Harangue, the Archbiſhop ſet the Crown john i: 
on John's head, having firſt adminiſtred to him the cuſto- . 
mary Oath. The Biſhop of Durbam proteſted againſt rcp 
the Coronation, as done in the Abſence of the Archbiſhop 
of York, But this Pretenſion being founded neither o 
Law nor Cuftom, was not regarded... | 

The 2 Canterbury's Speech well deſerves Remari = 
ſome Remarks. Several JR to-prove;from thence, __ 
that by Election only the Kings of England*in- thoſe days ** 15 
aſcended the "Throne. They ground their Opinion upon 
the Archbiſhop's declaring it, on fo ſolemn an occafion 
without any oppoſition. They urge likewiſe the Silence 
of the Prince elected, who muſt have been offended at ſo 
bold an aſſertion, if he had not been fatisfied, the People 
had ſuch à Right. But I do not ſee how this Conſe- 

uence can be drawn. Hubert takes upon him to declare, 
Jahn comes to the Crown only by Election, without the 

tates appearing to have been firſt conſulted about it. Nay, 
it does hot appear, that aſter he had ended his Speech, he ſo 
much as asked the Aſſembly's Opinion, but proceeded im- 
mediately to the Coronation of the King, upon the People's 
Acclamations, who were got together to ſee the Cere- 
mony\” Beſides, if John was elected at that time, whence 


is it that all England had already ſworn Fealty to him ? 


Was it uſual to take the Oath before the Election? Do 
we find any ſuch thing practiſed in Elective Kingdoms ? 
Moreover, if the Right of Election was then eſtabliſhed 
in England, what made the Archbiſhop alledge the Ex- 


C26 FA? | = 


\, a , n by 0 C 4 — 129 

(a) Homines regni tam de 2 IPD — — & ——— — tenentes. | Hovd, p. 793 | 

1 2) All the Biſhops, Earls, and Barons that had Caſtles, .furnithed;t with Arms and Provifions.. ENG 

| | 8 David, Brother to thi King of Scets ; Richard, Earlof Clare ; Ranulf, Eaxl of Cheſter ; William, Tail e ee Walcran, Earl of Warwick ; 
Y 7d: = 159 0% ' . N : | — N 
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which ſee ibid. 


ere ** * 


the ſame time, 


amples 


Book V III. 


amples of Saul and David? Would it not have been 
1190 ,nore to the purpoſe to produce thoſe of the former Kings 
of England? But of theſe he ſays not a word. He con- 
cents himſelf with inſiſting upon the Examples of two 
| Kings of Ifrael, much more proper to eſtabliſh a new 
Right than to prove its Antiquity, There are even ſome 
Authors that affirm, the whole Aſſembly was extremely 
fſurprized at the Archbiſhop's Diſcourſe : Adding, that 
N. Paris. "fter the Ceremony, being asked the reaſon of ſo extra- 
pag ordinary a Proceeding, he replied, That he foreſaw John 
would bring the Kingdom into great Confuſion, and therefore 
had judged it proper to let him know, that he mounted the 
Throne by ELECTION, and not y HEREDITARY 
SUCCESSION, to the end he might always remember, 
that thoſe who gave him the Crown, had likewiſe the Power 
to take it away. If this particular was certain, the Right 
of Election would be overthrown by the Archbiſhop's own 
words, For there is no need of any private reaſons for 
the uſe of a Right, when it is certainly eſtabliſhed. But it 
is not likely that Hubert had the gift of foreſeeing what 
did not happen till ſeveral years after. | 
To underſtand the motive of this Speech, we need only 
conſider the Circumſtances of this pretended Election. 
Hubert, as was ſaid, was entirely in John's Intereſt. The 
buſineſs was to procure that Prince a Crown, to which the 
Duke of Bretagne had Pretenſions, not altogether ground- 
le. However, by Promiſes or Threats the Engliſb were 
brought to ſwear to John. It was not therefore proper to 
ſay, he aſcended the Throne by Hereditary Right, fince 
the queſtion between him and Arthur had been neither ex- 
amined nor decided. Conſequently it would have been act- 
ing contrary to John's Intereſt to revive it. But it was 
very advantagious for him to mount the Throne by a ſort 
of Election, upon a double account. Firſt, as it gave him 
a title to his Coronation: Secondly, as it gained him the 
People of England, who were thereby more likely to ſup- 
port their Choice, than maintain him in his pretended He- 
reditary Right, which was liable to many difficulties, 
1 T0s John was N two years of age when he came to the 
principal fo much deſired Crown, but which, by the juſt Judgment 
Events in of God, ſerved only to render him more unhappy. Du- 
OW Fring the whole courſe of his Reign, he met with nothing 
20 but misfortunes, and thoſe the moſt terrible; having to 
deal with three irreconcileable Enemies, namely, Philip 
Auguſtus King of France, Pope Innocent III, and the Ba- 
rons of his own Realm. The firſt ſtript him of almoſt 
all the Provinces held by his Predeceſſors in France. The 
ſecond wreſted from him the Crown of England, and 
though he reſtored it afterwards, it was upon the Terms 
of a diſhonourable Homage. In fine, the Barons of Eng- 
land compelled him to give up all the Prerogatives enjoyed 
by his Predeceſſors ſince William the Conqueror. heſe 
are the three principal Events of this Reign, the particu- 
lars whereof I am going to relate, as briefly as the ſubject 
will permit. | 
as As ſoon as John was crowned (1), his firſt care was to 
wards che reward thoſe who had been inſtrumental in placing him on 
. „% the Throne. William Marſhal was created Earl of Pem- 
Hoves, © broke; Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the Juſticiary, received the title 
of Earl of Efzx : Archbiſhop Hubert conſidered as a re- 
compence, the Office of High- Chancellor, conferred on 
lcd. him by the King; though many were of opinion, his ac- 
* cepting it was a diſparagement to his Eccleſiaſtical Dig- 


nity. Indeed, Chancellors had been made Archbiſhops of 


Canterbury, for inſtance, Thomas Becket ; but this was the 
me time an Archbiſhop was inveſted with the Chancel- 
orſhip. 
. gig os The new King being ſecure of the Engliſb, ſtayed no 
28 longer in the Kingdom than was neceſſary to amuſe the 
lan King of Scotland. This Prince was very urgent for the 
Hoveg, Teſtitution of Northumberland and Cumberland, and threat- 
ned to carry War into thoſe Counties, unleſs he had ſpeedy 
ſatisfaction. Jahn had no deſign to comply with his de- 
mands, but however, he did not think proper to reject them 
at ſuch a juncture. To free himſelf from this difficulty, 
he choſe to perſuade him gently to be ſatisfied with a ge- 
neral Promiſe, till his urgent affairs in France permitted 
him to enter into Negotiation with him (2). Indeed, this 
was his only courſe, ſince he could not relinquiſh,” his 
| affairs in France, without danger of loſing all. q 
7 Conſtance, Mother of Arthur, perceived by John's Pro- 
Puts berg ceedings, that he deſigned to ſeize all the Provinces in 
ard Sen un. France, poſſeſſed by Henry Il, and Richard, But as ſhe 
3 - found herſelf unable to oppoſe it, ſhe reſolved to put the 
France! Duke her Son under the King of France's Protection. To 


Hoveg, 
M, Paris, (1) On the day of his Coronation. Hoved. p. 
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that end, ſhe deſired that Monarch to give her a meeting 
at Tours, where ſhe delivered the young Duke into his 
hands (3), ſurrendering to him withal, the principal Places, 
of Bretagne, Touraine, Poictou, Anjou, and Maine, to hold 
them for Arthur. | 

Philip deſired nothing ſo much as the recovery of the Philip 6reats 
Provinces enjoyed by the Engl/h in France. He had 1 
even undertaken ſeveral Warg to that end, though with p. 12 ö. 
little Succeſs. It is no wonder therefore, if he did not 
fail to embrace ſo favourable an opportunity. Under colour 
of acting for Arthur, he had now broke the five years 
T ruce made with Richard. He had even made himſelf 
maſter of Evreux, and the Provinces of Maine, whilſt 
the Bretons had ſurprized Angers, from whence Morchad, 
King Fohn's General, had driven them a little before. 
News of theſe things being brought to England, cauſed John goes 
— to depart with precipitation, to look after his affairs 2 5 

yond Sea (4). Upon his arrival at Roan (5), he afſem- Hoved. 
bled an army of Engliſb and Normans, which was quickly M. Paris. 
reinforced with the Troops brought by the Lords of his n. Burton. 
Party from the other Provinces. This great Armament 
ſurprized Philip, As he was unwilling to run any hazard, 
he pretended to defire to end his differences with the 
King of England by way of Negotiation, and for that pur- 
poſe demanded a I ruce for fifty days. Inſtead of improving 9;.., /, 
his Advantages, Fobn ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by his A days, 
Enemy, and granted him a Truce. He imagined, the od. 
Terror of his Arms obliged the King of France to deſiſt f Pri. 
from his Projects. Before the Fruce was expired, the 
two Monarchs had an Interview betwcen Butivant and 


1199. 


Gaillon, to try to adjuſt their differences. Philip talked 


very high, and in ſuch a ſtrain, as ſhewed he was void of 

all fear. He demanded the Neorman-/exin for himſelf, Brompt. 
and Poiftou, Anjou, Maine, and Teuraine, for Arthur, for Hoved. 
which Provinces he had now received that Prince's Homage, þ1785.. 
A demand fo oppoſite to John's deſigns, breaking off the 
Conference, and cauſing to vaniſh all hopes of Peace, Ho- 

ſtilities commenced on both ſides. 

Jaanna Counteſs of Tholauſe, and Queen-Dowager of p f 
Sicily, Siſter of King Jobn, died in the beginning of this Joanna 4s 
War at Roan(6), where ſhe was come to viſit the King > _—_ 
her Brother. She was buried at Fontet raud, in a very Cattel. His. 
ſplendid manner, near the Kings Henry and Richard her des Cour. de 
Father and Brother. 1. 

Whilſt John was taken up with his Siſter's Funeral, philip diſ- 
Philip was in Bretagne, where he made himſelf maſter of 24: Arthur. 
certain Places that had declared for John. Among theſe 3 
was the Caſtle of Belun (7), which Philip ordered to be 2 8 
demoliſhed as ſoon as it was in his power. This Pro- 
ceeding offending William de la Roche, Governor of the 
young Duke, he complained of it as a Breach of the 
Treaty made with Philip, in the name of his Pupil. In- 
deed, they had agreed, that all the Places, taken from the 
Enemy, ſhould be delivered into the Hands of the Duke, 


as ſoon as he came of age. But inſtead of excuſing the 


thing from the Circumſtances of the War, Philip ſcorn- 

fully replied, It was not to be expected that the Conſideration 

of the Duke of Bretagne's Intergſt ſhould hinder him from 
conſulting his own. At the ſame time, without giving the 
Governor other ſatisfaction, he marched on to beſiege La- 

vardin. But upon King John's approach at the head of a john raiſes 
numerous Army, he thought fit to retire into Maine. For the Siege of 
the ſame reaſon, he found himſelf obliged alſo to quit that 1 
Province, and ſhelter himſelf in his own Dominions. 

Mean time, what he had done in Bretagne, and his Cenſtance 
reply upon that occaſion, opened the Eyes of J/illiam de 4" Arthur 
la Roche. T his prudent Governor, finding Philip had no John. x 
other view than to uſe his young maſter as an Inftrument Hoved. 
to advance his own affairs, thought it his duty to endea- 
vour to blaſt his deſigns. Accordingly, he carried away 
Conflance and Arthur from the Court of Philip, and after 
a Reconciliation, brought them to wing Joe (8). This 
might have proved fatal to the King of France, if he had 
not by good fortune, or perhaps by good management, 
recovered his loſs, which he looked upon as very neceſſary 
to ſerve as a mask to his Ambition, There were ſome 
in the Court of King John, who, bribed by Philip, or 
out of affetion to the young Duke, intimated to Cen- 

lance, that her own and her Son's Life were in danger 

near a Prince, who would be ſo great a gainer by their 

death. Theſe Intimations often repeated, made ſuch an, 
Impreffion on the Princeſs and the young Duke, that „ Philip. 
they privately withdrew from King Jabn's Court, and Hoved, 
threw themſelves into the Arms of their former Pro- M. F. 
tector. 


3. 
Brompton, (aj King Fobn ſent the Biſhop of Durbam * him, thinking be would come and have an Interview With him, and went himſelf as far as 


n. Burton, Nottnpham, Iden. 


p. 794 , | 
(3) Who immediately tent the Duke to Paris, to his Son Lewis, Idem. p. 792. M. Paris, p. 196. 


(4) He failed from Shorebam, June 19, with a numerous Army. — 
(5) Philip Earl of Flanders entered here into a Treaty with him. AM, Paris, p 


18 He took it in O, Hoved, Ibid, 
9, XIV. Vol, I. 


198. Hoved, M (6) In Sepremb, Idem, p. 795+ 


(8) To whom he alſo delivered Mans, Ibid. 
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1199. As Arthur's return furniſhed Philip with a plauſible 


The good pretence to continue the War, it cauſed John to loſe all 
Ich, ibe hopes he had entertained, whilſt the young Prince was 
Fairs, in his cuſtody, In all appearance, this War was like to 


Hoved, be of long continuance, Fohn had ſtrengthened himſelf 

P:795 with the Alliance of the Emperor Otho of Saxony his Ne- 
phew, who promiſed to make a powerful diverſion in his 
favour, ' He had likewiſe gained the Earl of Flanders, and 
by an unexpected turn, all Guienne had juſt declared for 
him. All theſe Advantages were ſufficient to enable him 
to carry on the War without dreading his Enemy. The 
Province of Guienne was fo conſiderable, that John im- 
mediately laid aſide his other deſigns to go and take poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

1200. His Affairs ſtanding thus, he had reaſon to flatter him- 
Philip ſes ſelf with the hopes of Succeſs in the continuation of the 
for Peace, War. However, he choſe rather to liſten to the Propo- 

ſals of Peace, inſinuated to him from Philip by the Car- 
dinal of Capua. The King's numerous Forces, his Alli- 
ance with the Emperor and the Earl of Flanders, and 
the Succours he might expect from the Gaſcons, made Phi- 
lip ſenſible, it would not be poſſible at ſuch a Juncture to 
make any great progreſs. And therefore, finding the War 
promiſed him no advantage, he turned about to procure by 
a Peace, what he could not expect by Arms. As he con- 
ſidered the young Duke of Bretagne's Intereſts, only with 
a view to his own, he relinquiſhed that Prince, to obtain 
the better Terms for himſelf. After a ſhort Truce, which 
brought on a Treaty, a Peace was concluded (1) by the 
Mediation of the Cardinal of Capua, the Pope's Legate, 
upon theſe Conditions : 


Treaty of That Philip ſhould give no aſſiſtance to the Duke of 
Peace be- Bretagne, but ſuffer Jahn to take poſſeſſion of Poictou, 
_ Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, without moleſtation. 
Act. Pub. That he ſhould reſtore to John the Earldom of Evreux, 
T. I. p. 117+ Berry, Auvergne, and in general whatever was taken from 
- nw the Engliſh ſince Richard's death. 
p. 799, That immediately after the reſtitution of Berry, and 
N. Paris. Auvergne, John ſhould refign theſe two Provinces, for a 
certain time, to Prince Lewis Son of Philip, and pay him 
twenty thouſand (2) Marks of Silver for the Dowry of 
Blanche of Caſtile his Niece (3), whom that Prince was to 
marry. 
That in caſe John died without Iſſue, he ſhould leave 
theſe two Provinces to Lewis. 
That John ſhould not affift, directly, or indirectly, 
the Emperor Otho his Nephew, who was at war with 


France. 


This Treaty was fatal to the Duke of Bretagne. The 
young Prince finding he was too weak to reſiſt the King 
his Uncle, without the Aſſiſtance of France, quickly 

Hoves, loft all the Provinces that had declared for him. Nay, he 
ſaw himſelf obliged to do Homage for Bretagne to King 
Fohn, as his Predeceſſors had always done to the Dukes 
of Normandy. However, though the King of France 
had thus deſerted him, he choſe rather to ſtay with him, 
than truſt himſelf with an Uncle, of whom he had en- 
tertained a Suſpicion, which could not be blotted out of his 
mind. 
Prince Lewis As ſoon as the Peace was ſigned, Queen Eleanor ſet 
marries out for Spain to fetch Blanche of _ her Grand-daugh- 
— 1 of ter, who was to be married to Prince Lewis. As the 
11 Kingdom of France was then under an Interdict, ſhe con- 
M. Paris. ducted the young Princeſs to Roan, where the Nuptials 
were ſolemnized. All the Articles of the Treaty being 
executed, except the delivery of Berry and Auvergne, to 
the Prince of France, John faithfully performed his En- 
gagement. 'Thus the two Courts parted, in appearance, 
in perfect Union. 
Embaſſy Mean while the Emperor, offended at the Peace made 
„en the without conſulting him, ſent Ambaſſadors to the King his 
roy of Uncle to upbraid him, and to demand withal ſome * 
An. Hartan. els, left him by King Richard in his Will (4). But as 
ahn had no farther occaſion for his aſſiſtance, he found 
eaſons or Pretences to diſpenſe with giving him ſatiſ- 
faction. 
John takes If John faithfully executed his part of the Treaty, Phi- 
Jae of lip was no lefs punctual to perform whatever be had pro- 
2 13. 4:4 miſed. He beheld with a ſeeming Unconcern, the Progreſs 
{ded with of the King of England, who taking advantage of Arthur's 


A Weakneſs, diſpoſſeſſed him of all the Provinces that were 


Vol. J. 


given him. Bretagne alone, to which 755 
manner of Claim, remained in os ls by 3 

But whilſt Jahn was making all theſe Conqueſts . | 

himſelf was vanquiſhed b | e 
9 y the Charms of Iſabella of An. Love with 

goulime, one of the greateſt Beauties in her time. She bel , 

had been contracted to Hugh Earl of Marche; but 6 

then too young, the Marriage was not conſummated Se⸗ 9 

veral Obſtacles aſterwards intervened, which prevented the 

Conſummation, though the Contract ſtill remained 1 

force, The violent. Paſſion Fohn entertained for this 

Lady, made him with all imaginable ardor ſeck means to 

poſſeſs her. But his ends could not be attained without 

very great difficulties. There were no leſs than two Mar- 

riages to break through at once; namely, his own with 

Aviſa of Glacefter, (who during the nine years they had 

been together, had never given him any cauſe to com- 

plain,) and that of 1/abella, with the Earl of Marche 

However, his new Paſſion putting him in mind, that Avila 11.4. 

was related to him within the degrees forbidden by the * . Pac, 

Canons, and that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury proteſted ee 

againſt his Marriage, he deſired the Pope to annul it — 

Whether the Pope was willing to do the King a Pleaſure, Den. 

or was glad of an occaſion to exert the Authority of the 0 

Church, he appointed the Archbiſhop of Bourdiaux and 

two other Biſhops, Judges of the Caſe. Aſter a flender 

Examination, the Commiſſioners declared Fohn's Marriage 

with _ null and void; which done, the King demand- ye mari 

ed Iſabella of the Earl of Angoultme her Father, who gave Iſabella, ; 

her to him, without ſcrupling to break his word, to pto- 

* a Crown for his Daughter, : 

n this manner moſt Hiſtorians ſpeak of John's ſeco 
Marriage. They aſſure us, his — for 2 of ” 
goultme, was the real Motive of his annulling the firſt (5). 

There is one however, who undertakes to vindicate the Diceto, 
King, by intimating, that Avi/a was divorced before his P. 79% 
Paſſion for 1/abella, But I queſtion whether the Authority OG: 
of a ſingle Hiſtorian can outweigh the Teſtimony of all 

the reſt (6). K 

A little after the King's Marriage, Con/tance of Breta 
who was married to Ralph Earl of Cos having 158 8 
ber ſecond Husband, or, as ſome ſay, voluntarily quitted s C 
him, eſpouſed for her third Guy de Thouars, She died in 1 

1201, having lived about a year with her new Spouſe. — 
By this third Marriage ſhe left a Daughter called Alice, ** di. 
who was Ducheſs of Bretagne, aſter the death of her Bro- 
ther Arthur, 

Fohn thought himſelf happy in obtaining for a moderate 93, Poel 
Sum, and the reſignation of Berry and Auvergne, the have a mus 
Provinces in France, enjoyed by his Anceſtors. But the , roy f 
Engliſh deemed the Treaty ſo diſhonourable, that they 285 
could not forbear murmuring. They conſidered their King 
as a ſlothful and cowardly Prince, who was ſo mean · ſpirited 
as to purchaſe a Peace, when all things ſeemed to promiſe 
him a good Iſſue of thr War. But theſe Murmurings 
gave him but little Uneaſineſs. He imaginged he had 
done enough, in depriving the Duke his Nephew of the 
Protection of France. and reducing him to Bretagne alone, 

8 which alſo he did not deſpair of one day diſpoſſeſſing 
im. 

As ſoon as he had ſettled his Affairs in France, and ſohn return: 
ſecured his new Acquiſitions, he returned to England (7), . Eggs 
where preſently after he convened an Aſſembly or Par- 2 
liament, and demanded an Aid of three Shillings upon « Si,, 
every Hide of Land, for the Dowry of Blanche of co . 
his Niece, according to his Agreement with Philip. This (ow difi- 
demand met at firſt with great oppoſition. People could 440. 
not underſtand what buſineſs the Zng/;þ had to pay the _— 
Dowry of a Spaniſh Princeſs, to marry her to a French ; 
Prince. Nevertheleſs, as it was the firſt Aid he had de- 
manded, it was not thought proper to deny it. But it 
was conſented to with ſo much reluctance, « ih he eaſily 
ſaw how difficult it would be for the future to raiſe Mo- 
ney upon the People, unleſs he rendered himſelf abſolute. 

And this, it is pretended, he began from that time to la- 
bour to effect. | 

Mean while, Geoffrey his natural Brother, who was 7. , 
Archbiſhop of Yerk, making light of the Conſent of the 2% York 
States for this Tax, forbad the Collectors to levy it with- J f 
in his Dioceſe. Nothing could be more groundleſs than h. 640 
the Archbiſhop's Pretenſions. He had no right to oppoſe _—_— 
what was reſolved by the Body of the Nation. But he 
was a turbulent and ambitious Perſon, who wanting to ſet 
himſelf forward, would have been very glad to find himſelf 


(x) May 22. Hoved, p. 802+ (2) Thirty thouſand, N. Paris, f. 199- Hoved. p. 799. 
3) She was Daughter of A{phbonſus VIII, and Elianer Daughter of Henry II. in, 
4) As alſo the Earldoms of York and Peicleu, which he ſaid the late King 
5) N. Paris ſays, the King of France adviſed King Jobs to marry ber, p-. 200. 
50 Ifabella was crowned at Wefiminſter, October 8. M, Paris, p. 200. An, Waverl. p. 166. - 
(7) In October, Hoved. p. 8 10. and ordered, That Wine of Peictou ſhould not be fold in England for above twenty Shillings per Tun; Wine o — 
not above four and twenty Shillings; and French Wine not above five and twenty Shillings, And by retail, that Pos cten Wine ſhould not be fold 2 our- 
pence a Quart ; and White- wine Six-pence. But this Order being found too ſtrict, it was afterwards mitigated, and People were allowed to ſell Red-wine 
Six-pence a Quart, and White, Eight-pence, Hoved, p. 796, 797» Ann, Burton, p. 257% | 


Richard had given him. Ann, Burt. p. 2 58. Hoved. 


ſeconded, 


Book V III. 


(-conded. Fohn never expected to meet. with oppoſition 
(om that Prelate, after the ſignal ſervice he had done 
en during Richard's abſence, in delivering him from 
Priſon, and openly eſpouſing his cauſe againſt Longchamp. 
But however, notwithſtanding the reaſon he had to be 
diiplcaſed with him, he was willing to yſe him gently, 
and therefore was contented with requiring him to attend 
him in France, imagining that, by his abſence, this affair 
would fall to the ground. But the Archbiſhop refuſing 
to comply with his orders, furniſhed the King with a 
pretence to ſeize his Temporalities. This puniſhment 
was not capable of humbling his daring ſpirit. He ex- 
communicated the Sheriff of the County of York (1), 
wich all his Officers employed in levying the Tax, and 
laid his whole Dioceſe under an Interdi, becauſe the 
People were not forward to ſupport him. He flattered 
himſelf that the whole Kingdom would be ready to de- 
John fer-, clare for him. But when he ſaw no body ſtir, and him- 
—_ ſelf left to act alone, he ſought means to be reconciled 


* '# O * 


gain, to the King. The preſent juncture was favourable to 

bord. him. Jahn, being about to be crowned with his new 

p. 11 Qucen (2), thought it unbecoming, at ſuch a Seaſon, to 
refuſe a Brother the pardon he deſired. 

pM. Paris, Immediately after the King's Coronation, Hugh Bi- 

Hon. ſhop of Lincoln died at London, with the reputation of 
ſanctity. 

An Inter- Since the death of Richard, the King of Scotland was 

ance 4 very importunate ſor the reſtitution of the two Counties, 


Kings of to which he laid claim. He had been often amuſed with 
£ngiand ond general promiſes, that were never performed, At length, 
Scotland t finding there was no haſte made to content him, he 
Lincoln, . 6. ae 
42, Pub, openly threatened to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms. 
7.1. p. 121. Whereupon, John could no longer refuſe to ſet about this 
1 affair, which began to make him uneaſy. But, inſtead 
of treating by Ambaſſadors, he believed he ſhould do bet- 
ter by talking in Perſon with William; and for that 
purpoſe deſired him to come to Lincoln (3), where he went 
Tee King of himſelf to meet him. Before the Negotiation began (4), 
Scotland does Fihn required William to do him homage. To which 
{image ® William conſenting, the ceremony was performed on a 
Knighton. Hill (5), without the City, in the preſence of the Arch- 
Hoved. biſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtred the Oath of Fealty 
— to the vaſſal King. It is not known for what Lands 
William did this Homage. As the Scotch Writers have 
not poſitively determined the matter, the Exgliſb infer it 
Remarks up- Was for the whole Kingdom of Scotland, But this infe- 
2 rence is not altogether juſt. Beſides, it is unlikely this 
Prince ſhould voluntarily return to the Vaſſalage, from 
which he had been freed by King Richard, before his 
departure for the Holy Land. And indeed it does not ap- 
pear there was any alteration in this reſpect, ſince Richard 
by an authentick Charter had renounced his right of So- 
John fiſts vereignty over Scotland. Be this as it will, the Homage 
7 i "7 being done, the King of Scotland would have moved his 
Anand, affair, but the King had the addreſs to refer it till ano- 
ther time, pretending he could do nothing without the 
conſent of the States (6). He even obliged William to 
ſwear he would not marry his Daughter without his ap- 
probation. 


M. Paris, Whilſt theſe two Monarchs were at Lincoln, the Body 
— of Hugh, late Biſhop of that City, being removed thither 
from London, they both went forth to meet it, and for 
ſome time bore the Coffin on their ſhoulders. 
The King It was here likewiſe that the Ciffercians, who refuſed 
Cage to pay the late Tax, ſent to the King twelve Abbots, who 
hong eau 1 at his Feet, humbly implored his mercy. 
Hoved, The King, ſtruek with the fight, fell on his Knees and 
asked their bleſſing, promiſing them to found an Abbey 
for their Order. CT time after he performed his pro- 
miſe, and built the Abby of Bawley, called by ſome Beau- 
lieu in Hampſhire, which he endowed with the privilege 
* of ſanctuary, with large revenues. ; 
of Li, The reſpet ſhown by Jahn to the Body of the Bi- 


'+fuſe to ies ſhop of Lincoln, and his condeſcenſion for the Ciftercian 
© Biſbep n- Monks, were not ſufficient to gain him the affection of the 
the King ? Clergy. He fancied, the Eccleſiaſticks, prepoſlefſed in his 
Hoved, Ffavour by the late proofs of his attachment to the Church, 
would induſtriouſly decline all occaſions of creating him 
uncaſineſs. But it was not long before he was ſenſible his 
proceedings had not the effect he expected. The See of 
Liacoln being vacant, the King, according to the cuſtom 
of his Anceſtors, recommended a Perſon to the Canons of 
that Church, But though the Prince's nomination had 


till then been always regarded, this was rejected with gutra- 


( 1 
(3 
Bigot, Earl of Norfolk ; Hen 
Robert de Roſs the King of 
(4) Which was on Nevemb. 2, 
See what pexions were witneſſes of this Homa 
5 William demanded all Northumberland, 
7 


James de Poterne. Hoved. p. 811. 
At a Parliament holden there - Brompr. 
in Hoved, ibid. 


Hovede „ the 
(8). Gaffes Fi: Port Exlef Er. Hoved, p. 806, | 


7. JOHN. 


de Bobun, Earl of Hereford ; David Earl of Huntington ; Roger de*Laſci, 
land's Sons-in-law ; and Robert Fitz-Roger, Sheriff of Northumberland. 
in the preſence of the great Men of both Nations, and 


263 
gious contempt, the reſuſal not being ſoſtened with the leaſt 1200; 
civility (7). Innocent III, who fat then in the papal 

Chair, having reſolved to deprive Princes of their ſhare 

in the elections of Biſhops and Abbots, had taken mea- 

ſures beforehand to cauſe the King's nomination to be 

rejected, For this reaſon doubeles, fading themſelves ſe- 

cure of the Pope's protection, the Canons ſhowed ſo little 

regard for their Sovereign. 

Some time aſter, John received a freſh mortification, Hubert call 
Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had expreſſed fo 1 
great an attachment for him, loft it when the rights of fanding the 
the Clergy, and the privileges of his See, came to be 2 Fre- 
ſupported. Hitherto there had been no Synod held in MM. Park 
England without the King's licenſe, This was a defe- Hoved. 
rence paid the King without being thought injurious to?“ 846. 
the Church or Clergy. But it ſeems Innocent IIl, moun- 
ting the papal Throne at thirty five years of age, form- 
ed the project of depriving Princes of every thing that 
looked like juriſdiction over the Church. Hubert, inform- 
ed of this deſign, and directed by the Pope, began the 
firſt to diſregard the King's commands. He not only 
convened a Synod without asking his leave, but even 
held it notwithſtanding the King's poſitive prohibition by 
his Juſticiary (8). Probably, the little reſentment ex- 
preſſed by the King at this boldneſs, was very prejudicial 
to him afterwards. It was eaſy to ſee, that, terriſied by 
the example of the King his Fither, he reſolved to avoid 
all occaſions of quarrel with the Clergy. His enemies 
made a very ill uſe of this knowledge on more important 
occaſions, Hubert, not content with thus lighting the 1201. 
orders of his Sovereign, endeavoured to equal him in Hubert «er 
ſome meaſure, and even to ſurpaſs him in magnificence. 2 ” 
Whilſt the King was celebrating the Feaſt of Chri/tmaſs Ml. Paris, 
at Guilford with great ſolemnity, the Archbiſhop affected Hoved. 
to do the ſame thing at Canterbury, with ſuch pomp and I 
ſplendor that the King was piqued at it, and confidered it 
as a fort of Bravado. To puniſh in ſome meaſure the The King it 
Archbiſhop's vanity, he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 7nd 4 
again at Canterbury, with the fole view of putting him ated wy 
to a very great expence. But this petty revenge ſerved Hoved. 
only to ſhow, how much the King dreaded to attack di- Ann. Burt. 
rectly thoſe who were in credit. 

If the Treaty Fohn had made with France, gave his The Englith 
Subjects an ill opinion of him, his behaviour after his wy es: 
return into England did not help to undeceive them. Raines, 
Moſt of the Barons were not over-fatisfied of the good- 
neeſs of his title to the Crown. If they had taken the 
Oath to him, it was upon condition he would reſtore 
the privileges of the Nobles and People. But in vain 
had they expected the performance of this promiſe, ever 
ſince he was clear of the War, wherein he was at firſt 
ingaged. On the . they ſaw him daily uſurping e Reaſons 
an arbitrary power, which made them apprehenſive of a 7, _ 3 
deſign upon their Liberties. They were now highly diſ- 1 
pleaſed with the aid he had obtained by a ſort of com- P. 817. 
pulſion. After that, he was ſeen to take a progreſs into ** Faris. 
the North, where on pretence of treſpaſſes on his Foreſts, 
he had, contrary to the privileges of the People, arbitrarily 
exacted large Sums from the northern Counties. To all 
this he added freſh occaſions of complaint, by debauch- 
ing their Wives and Daughters, without regard to the 

uality or merit of thoſe that were diſhonoured by 
theſe actions. All theſe things together bred in the minds 
of the Barons a prejudice apainſ him, which induced 
them by degrees to take meaſures to avoid greater evils, 
which they believed themſelves threatened with. They 2. Nuts 
began to hold private conferences, where they agreed e te 
mutually to aſſiſt each other, in caſe any one fhoula be 74 . 

reſſed. At, thoſe conferences it was reſolved to em- Hoved. 
brace the firſt opportunity, to let the King know they An. Burton. 
never intended to ſubmit to an abſolute power. An op- Hoved. 
portunity preſented ſooner than they expected. The An. Burton, 
Poictevint revolting, and the King deſigning to go and chaſe 
tiſe them, ſummoned all the Barons to appear with their 
arms at Portſmouth (9), to attend bim into France, The 
Barons looking upon this as a favourable juncture, aſſembled 
at Leicaſſer on ſome pretence. A few days after they ſent 2 ,.;,: 
this meſſage to the King, That before they went over with to attend Ya 
him, they enpected he ſhould reftore to them their privileges, . 3 _—_— 
purſuant to his promiſe before his Coronation. fohn was Howes, | 
of an impetuous temper, more capable of being govern- 
ed by Counſels agreeable to his Paſſions, than of hear- 
kening to ſober advice. Several of his Miniſters advi- 
ſed him to give the Barons ſome ſatisfaction, or at leaſt 


2) They were crowned, Ofober 8. Hoved. p. 811. See Note (6), p. 262, 
p. 1282. He ſent the 2 


Perſons to him with a Saſe- conduct 3 Philip Biſhop of Durbam ; Roger 
Conſtable of Chefter ; William de Veſci, and 
Hoved. p. 811, | 

in the Sight of all the People, Brompt, p. 1283, Hoved, p. 811. 
(5) Since called Bore-bill. 


umberland and Weſtmoreland, Hoved,, p. 811. 
ing would nominate one himſelf, and the Canons infiſted upon a free Election, p. 816. 
(9) By Whitſuntide, with Horſes 


and Arms, Iden. $18. 
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264 The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


1201, ſome fair promiſes till their heat was ſomewhat abated, 
But he was not ſo wiſe or ſo fortunate as to follow their 
wholſome advice, He was ſo provoked at the inſolence 
of the Barons, that, without conſidering he was going to 
draw on himſelf their hatred by his violent meaſures, he 
demanded of them their Caſtles as pledges of their Fi- 

5 delity. At the ſame time he marched himſelf, at the head 
_ — of ſome Troops, againſt Beauvoir Caſtle, which he took 
in a few Days (1). This firſt ſucceſs terrifying the Ba- 
rons, who had not yet taken any meaſures for their de- 
fence, they ſaw themſelves under a neceflity of ſubmit- 
4 ting, and, having put their Children into his hands, as 
1 4 Hoſtages, came to Portſmouth, Whether John pretended 
going for to go and chaſtiſe the Poictevins, in order to have a pre- 
— tence to raiſe Money upon the Nobility, or was afraid to 
M. Pas. leave the Kingdom at ſuch a juncture, he diſpenſed with 
An. Burt, the Barons attendance, for two marks of Silver upon 
every [Knight's] Fee. However, he ſent the Earl of 
Pembroke (z) with ſome Troops into Normandy, and fol- 
lowed him in Perſon (3), as ſoon as he thought he might 
do it with ſafety, | 


Hoved. Upon his arrival at Roan, Philip deſired to have a 
8 Conſerence with him, in which he gave him ſuch marks 
bpODk eſteem and friendſhip, that a Prince of greater pene- 
They confirm tration than Fur. would have been deceived. At this In- 
ebeir former terview the Treaty was renewed, and ſeveral great Lords 
Treaty, of both Courts were reciprocally made Sureties, who pro- 
miſed to ſerve againſt the aggreſſor, in caſe of a rupture 
between the two Kings. But ſuch engagements, though 
very common in thoſe days, were hardly ever obſerved. 
And therefore Princes have long ſince ceaſed to give 
one another the like Securities, which they have ſo of- 
Hoves, ten found to be unſerviceable. Before they parted, the 
p. 828, two Monarchs agreed to contribute the fortieth part of 
their Revenues to the Holy War; and exhorted the 
wealthieſt of their Subjects to follow their examples. 
Philip i- Philip, not content with careſſing Fohn in an extraordi- 
Rong nary manner, defired the favour of his company for ſome 
Hoved. days at Paris, where he lodged him in his own Palace. 
In ſhort, he omitted nothing to convince him he had a 

real affection for him (4). 
fnrirui of The Friendſhip which the two Monarchs had mutually 
Philip -- {worn to preſerve, ſeemed indeed likely to prove firm and 
%% John. jaſting, fince their engagement was entirely voluntary. 
And yet, it quickly appeared, that - Philip's careſſes to 
his pretended friend, were only to enſnare him. At the 
very time he was giving him all theſe marks of affection, 
he was ay ary, to deprive him of all his Dominions in 
H- ſpirics up France. Hugh Earl of Marche was his inſtrument to 
tb Earl of begin to bring matters to the point he defired, This Earl 
Marche „ could not without extreme concern, ſee King John in poſ- 
K 9g ſeſſion of a Lady that was deſigned for him. To this 
was added a deep reſentment of the injury received. 
Theſe things gave room to preſume, he would cagerly 
embrace any opportunity of being revenged. Philip form- 
ing his ſcheme upon the Earl of Marche's inclination, 
ſpared no pains to excite him to revenge, aſſuring him 
of a powerſul aſſiſtance, As ſoon as the Earl was ſecure 
of the protection of France, he began by ſecret cabals to 


corrupt the Paiftevins, He ſucceeded fo well, that in a 


ſhort time they were all ready to rebel againſt King Ju, 

Arthur j:ins for whom they had no affection. Upon which Hugh, ap- 

Philip a plying himſelf to the young Duke of Bretagne, gave him 

Earl Hush. to underſtand, the time was come, that he might with 

eaſe wreſt from his Uncle the Provinces he had ſeiged. 

Arthur being informed by the Earl, that the King of 

France had engaged to ſupport him, was of opinion, he 

ought to embrace ſo favourable an opportunity. The Bre- 

tons, his Subjects, readily joined in the Conſpiracy, by 

reaſon of their good opinion of their Prince. They ima- 

gined, his name was a good omen, and for no other rea- 

ſon verily believed, he would gain as great a reputation as 

1202, the famous Arthur, whoſe name he bore. I hus the love, 

4 ſecnd In- Jealouſy and reſentment of the Earl of Marche, the ambi- 

111 view be- tion of Arthur, and the avarice of Philip, conſpired to 

4 King John's ruin, Mean while, he ſpent his time in di- 
Ibid. c | 


(x) But William de Aubeny, the Owner of it, givin 
liam de Stuteville was made Sheriff of Yorkſhire, Ibi 


(2) William Mareſcall, Earl of Striguil and Pembroke, and Roger de Laſci Conſtable of Cheſter, with two hundred Soldiers. Hoved. p. $19, He alſo 
delivered to Hubert de Burg, his Chamberlain, one hundred Knights or Horſemen, to defend the borders of England and Wales, Ibid. 


(3) In Whitſun Week. Ibid. 


(4) In order to eſtabliſh a laſting Peace, it was agreed between them, That if either of the two Kings went about to renew the War, the Barons of both 
Kingdoms, who were Guarantees of the Peace, ſhould immediately join and declare againft the Prince that ſhould attempt to break it. Hoved. p. 123+ 
p. 206. Ann, Burton, p,262.——This year Walter de Lacy, a powertul Nobleman in Jreland, under pretence of holding a Conterence with 

Jobn de Curci Earl of Ulſter, fell upon him, killed abundance of his Men, and purſued him z the Earl, in his flight, being invited by Hugh, Brother to 


M. Paris, 


Walter de Lacy, to take ſhelter in his Caſtle, was there detained Priſoner, 


Earl was releaſed, However, on Goed Friday following, when the ſame Earl was going unarmed and barefoot in Pilgrimage to a Churc 
cherouſly taken Priſoner by his own People for a ſum of Money, and delivered to Hugh de Lacy, by whom he was ſent Priſoner to King Febn : Who 
thereupon beſlowed on this Hugh de Lacy the Earldom of U/fer, and Lordſhip of Connaught, which belonged to Jobn de Curci, having been conquered by him 


in the Reign of Henry II. Heved. p. 123. 
( s) Butawant, Augi, Gurnai, &c, M. Paris, p. 207. 
7 


He entered the Caſtle with the flying Troops. M. Paris. This Victory King Jebs obtained on Aug» 1. An. Margan, p. 13: 


(8) She was called the Beauty of Bretagne, 
an 


's his Son for an Hoſtage, remained in poſſeſſion of the Caſtle. Howved, p,$18,——This year I il- 


Margan, p. 13 FE 
Paris ſays, moſt of the Nobility of Poi&cu and Ames were made priſoners in this Battle, p. 174. + Wo 
twenty of them were impritoned in Corf Caſtle, and there ſtarved: to death, An, Margan, p. 13. 


(9) He beſieged it for about a Fortnight ; and in his return to Paris, burnt ſeveral Villages and Monaſteries, &c- 1. Paris, p. 207+ 


Vol. J. 


verſions and entertainments with his new Queen. wi 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger. He was —_ out of = OI 
ſupine careleſſneſs, by Philip's haughty treatment at a ſeconq 

Interview near Caillun. The French Monarch, whoſe 

matters were ripe, talked very high. He demanded for ».. 
Arthur all King Zohn's Provinces in France, with reaſon. — 
able ſatisfaction for the Earl of Marche; and in caſe of e l. 
refuſal, ſummoned him to appear before the Court of Peer: 2 * 
and abide by their judgment. ohn was extremely far Pars, * 
prized, to hear him talk in fo different a ſtrain from what 4 
he had done in their late Interview. As he did not think — * 
his affairs were in ſo bad a ſituation, as to be obliged to e 
purchaſe a Peace upon ſuch hard terms, he refuſed to 
comply with Philip's demands, and diſdained his citatiön. 
His refuſal furniſhed the King of France with the pretence . 
he wanted to invade Normandy, where he took ſeveral «n 
places (5) before John could oppoſe his progreſs. V. 

Towards the middle of Autumn, Philip ſatisfied wih 
his firſt Campaign, returned to Paris, where he celebrated 1, 
the Nuptials of Mary his eldeſt Daughter with Arthur, 7 Hine: 
His aim was thereby to juſtify his preſent undertaking, TE 
under colour of maintaining the cauſe of his Son-in-law. 

A few days after, Arthur departed, attended with two G 
hundred Lances, to take upon him the command of the Fon; 
revolted Poiftevins, When he came near Poicou, he was She. 
informed, that Queen Eleanor his Grandmcther was in 5. "g 
Mirabel with a weak Garriſon, upon which, reſolving to M. Fa. 
ſurprize that place, he marched directly thither (6), and OY 
ſoon became maſter of the Town, But it was otherwiſe 
with the Caſtle, where the Queen was retired, 

The reſiſtance he met with, making him ſenſible it 
would be difficult to carry the place with ſo few Troops, 
he called the Earl of Marche to his aſſiſtance, who ran 
to the expedition, as to a certain Victory. 

Mean time, King obn, who had received intelligence John fic: 
of his Mother's danger, was marching day and night to 4) 
her relief. His ſpeed was ſuch, that he approached his 283 
enemies before they had made any great progreſs in the l. Wa. 
Siege. However, it was in their power to retreat, but 
the animoſity of the two Leaders againſt Jobu, made 
them reſolve to give him Battle. The ſucceſs anſwered 
not their expectations. Upon the firſt onſet, John routed Yanguifr: 
the Poictevin Troops, and drove them back to Mirabel, —_—_ = 
where he made a great ſlaughter (7). This Victory was bas with 
rendered ſtill more compleat by the taking of the Duke Eleanor 6:1 
of Bretagne, the Princeſs Eleanor his Siſter (8), the Earl . 
of Marche, and two hundred Knights, who fell into the 
hands of the Conqueror. John believed he had reaſon to 
rejoice at ſo favourable ſucceſs. But the ill uſe he after- 
wards made of it, rendered it fo fatal, that it would have 
been better for him to have been vanquiſhed, Arthur was Arthur © 
immediately ſent to Falaiſe, and the Princeſs Eleanor his % A 
Siſter to Bri/tal Caſtle in England, where ſhe was con- Eleanor :» 
fined forty years. Some of the French Writers give ano- Briitol. 
ther idea of this action, and ſay only that Arthur was 16. 
ſurprized in Mirabel, from whence it may be inferred 
that he went not out to fight his Uncle. But King 7obr's rm 
Letter to England after the Victory, extant in the Col- 
leftion of the Publick Acts, ſhows that it was ſomething 
more than a ſurprize, and confirms what the Engifb Hiſ- 
ſtorians ſay of it. Philip was ſo confounded at the news 
of Arthur and the Earl of Marche being made Priſoners, 
that he raiſed the Siege of Arques, begun ſome days be- 
fore (9), and returned to Parts. 


lip ſu WJ - 


M. Paris. 


John was very impatient to ſee the Duke his Nephew, * goes ts 


alaiſe. 


in order to perſwade him to renouce the protection of 31. Paris. 


France. He hoped by that means to deprive Philip of the 
pretence he perpetually uſed to involve him in Wars, 
To that end, he immediately went back to Normandy, 
not at all queſtioning but Arthur, in his preſent condition, 
would gladly embrace the opportunity of being reconciled 
to him, Upon his arrival at Falaiſe, he cauſed him to He mis = 


be brought before him, and in a very kind and obliging warn ie garn 


. © Arthur. 
manner, endeavoured to perſwade him to relinquiſh the K ing l. paris, 


of France. He repreſented to him, that Philip, under colour p. as 
of protecting him, had only his own intereſt in view, and, M Wel. 


But his adherents waſted the Lands of Walter and 1 Lacy, till the 


urch, he was trea- 


(6) With Feoffrey de Lizenan, Ann. Waverl. p. 167+ 


by 
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Book VIII. | 


2, by his Conduct hitherto; it was eaſy to ſee what he was 
FOE to expect from ſuch a Protector. He tried to make him 
ſenſible, it was equally his Duty and Intereſt, to adhere to 
an Uncle, who found his own advantage in ſupporting 
him, and deſired nothing ſo much as to live in a good Un- 
derſtanding with him, and gave him marks of his Affecti- 
on, In fine, he bid him conſider that in his preſent Cir- 
cuſtances, his good or ill Fortune depended entirely on 
the Perſon that was ſuing for his Friendſhip. "The young 
Prince, who was not yet well inſtructed in the maxims of 
Politicks, the chief of which is Diſſimulation, could not 
lle peng Teſolve to conceal his Sentiments. Inſtead of accepting the 
Duke's King's offers, he took the freedom to upbraid hith with 
% uſurping the Crown of England, as well as the Provinces of 
Paris France. Without conſidering that he lay at his Mercy, 
| he was ſo tranſported with Paſſion, as to threaten, that to 
the laſt Moment of his Life he would never _ ſeeking occa- 
(ent to ſion to be revenged. After ſo plain a Declaration, John 
* 14. deſpairing of overcoming his obſtinacy, ordered him to be 
conducted to Roan, and confined in the new Tower un- 
der the care of Robert de Vipont, It is pretended, that, 
purſuant to the advice of ſome of his Counſellors, the 
King intended to put out his Eyes, and render him unca- 
pable of having Children, in order to free himſelf from all 
uneaſineſs on his account, but was diſappointed by thoſe 
who were to be the Agents. However this be, a few 
ll . days after the young Prince was brought to Roan, he 
kl. Paris diſappeared on a ſudden, and it could never be known 
for certain hat became of him. The King's Friends re- 
ported, that Arthur, endeavouring to eſcape out of Priſon, 
was drowned in the River Seine, But very few gave 
ni ac- Credit to this Report. On the contrary, it was the ge- 
x4 of bis neral opinion, the Prince was murdered by the command 
Mud. of the King his Uncle (1). There are even ſome Hiſto- 
— rians (z) who relate the Circumſtances of his death. They 
tell us, that John himſelf, in a very dark night, came in 
a Boat to the Foot of the Tower where his Nephew was 
in cuſtody, and cauſing him to be brought before him, 
ſtabbed him with his own hand, and ordered his Body 
to be thrown into the Seine, ſome Leagues below the 
Town (3). In whatever manner this Prince's death hap- 
pened, it is certain Jobn never fully cleared himſelf of it. 
There was ſo much the more reaſon to believe him guilty, 
as he made no Inquiry into it, which he ſhould have done 

with great ſtritneſs, had he not been concerned. 
U. Paris, The fame year, the Pope demanded a fortieth part of 
1.174% all the Eccleſiaſtical Revenues in England, towards the 

charge of the a apr 

ſohn is Immediately after the death of Arthur, Jobn returned 
owoeda into England, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned a fourth 
_ „ time (4), after which he repaſſed into Normandy. He 
#7 found, the report of the Duke of Bretagne's murder was 
ow where ſpread, with Circumſtances very injurious to 
his Reputation and Honour ; and yet he was in no haſte 
to diſcover the manner of the Prince's death. For which 
reaſon all the World was convinced, he himſelf was the 
Te Bretons Author of that barbarous Deed. The Bretons eſpecially 
e . complained of the tragical death of their Sovereign. They 
their ns maintained, if Fohn did not kill him with his own hand, 
und are flir- it was at leaſt evident, the murder could not be commit- 
27 7 be ted without his conſent, or even his orders. The King 
Fane, Of France, who wanted to improve this juncture, exaſpe- 
b. Emylius, rated them as much as poſſible, by means of his Emiſſaries. 
He cauſed it to be ſuggeſted to them, that in caſe they 
applied to him, as Fobn's Sovereign Lord, he would do 


N. Coggſhal. 


7. JOHN. 265 


them ample Juſtice. This was ſufficient Encouragement 1202. 
to the Breton, who burned with deſire to revenge the 

death of their Duke. Guy de Tbouars, Husband of the 

deceaſed Ducheſs, and Guardian of Alice her Daughter, 
aſſembled the Nobility of Bretagne at Vannes upon this 
occaſion, At this Meeting it was unanimouſly reſolved to % 4 
apply to the King of France for Juſtice, Purſuant to this 4 
Reſolution, the Biſhop of Rennes, and another Lord were Argentre, 
commiſſioned to carry their Complaints to Philip, who Hit. de 
gave them a very gracious Anſwer, He appeared more 

incenſed againſt John than the Bretons themſelves, and 

openly declared, that neither Honour, nor Juſtice, nor 
Conſcience would ſuffer him to let ſuch a Parricide go un- 

puniſhed. To ſhow his Threats were not in vain, he jobn i« f 
himſelf demanded. Juſtice of the Court of Peers, before i the 
whom he diſplayed the barbarity of the Murder committed a 7 
on the Body of the Duke of Bretagne, in a Place held of M. Paris, 
the Crown of France, and of which the King of England An Margan. 
his Vaſſal was accuſed, It was not difficult to obtain what- 

ever he deſired. The Court ordered John to appear be- 

fore them, and anſwer to what was laid to his Charge. 

Upon the receipt of the Summons, John immediately diſ te ſend: 
patched Ambaſladors to Philip (5), to repreſent to him, Ade. 
that their maſter could not come to France without a Safe- M. a 
conduct; to which the King anſwered, He may come in e 
Peace. But when the Ambaſſadors demanded a Saſe- con- 

duct for his return, he roundly told them, that depended 

on the Sentence which ſhould be paſſed upon him. Then the 
Ambaſſadors remonſtrated, their maſter was not on! 

Duke of Normandy, but alſo King of England; and tho' 

he himſelf ſhould think fit to expoſe his Perſon to ſo ma- 

nifeſt a danger, the Barons of the Realm would never 

conſent to it: What is it to me? replied Philip; is not 

the Duke of Normandy my Vaſſal ? If he has thought fit to 

acquire a higher Title, ought I upon that account to loſe my 

Right of Sovereignty ! The Ambaſladors plainly perceiving 

Philip was reſolved to puſh the affair, retired without 

making any Anſwer, and returned with all ſpeed to inform 

their maſter how the Court of France ſtood affected. 

As ſoon as the time appointed in the Summons was John is / n- 
expired, Philip cauſed John to be condemned for Non- fenced d fer- 
appearance, and ordered all his Dominions in France to 8 
united to the Crown, It is remarkable, that in the Sen- France. 
tence (6) there is not a word of the ſatisfaction due to the 1d. P. 284. 
Bretons for the death of their Sovereign, though they were 
Parties in the affair, and Philip ſeemed to concern him- 
ſelf in it only upon their account. This is a clear Evi- 
dence, his aim was not ſo much to do them Juſtice, as 
to make uſe of this occaſion to diſpoſſeſs the Kings of Eng- 
land. The Engliſh loudly murmured at theſe Proceedings, 
and the more, becauſe the King being actually in War with 
France, he was under an abſolute neceſſity of not appear- 
ing, both by being ſummoned before Peace was concluded, 
and denied a Safe - conduct for his return. But without 
troubling himſelf about their Complaints, Philip endea- 
voured to put the Sentence in execution (7). 

Whilſt the King of France was making his Preparations, 1 203. 
Jobn took no meaſures for his defence. He prepoſterouſly Philip ta- 
conſidered the Sentence as a Bravado of Philip's, and not —— _ 
as a fixed reſolution to invade his Dominions, Mean * 
time, as ſoon as the Seaſon permitted, the King of France 
took the Field at the head of a powerſul Army, and as he 
met with very little oppoſition, reduced the beſt part of and conguers 
Normandy to his Obedience. I he progreſs of his Arms Ff. C, ?-'' 9 
was uncapable of rouſing King Fehr, who ſeeming inſenſi- NI. Paris.” 

M. Weſt, 


(1) Non mult poſt Arthurus ſubito evanuit, mods fere omnibus ignoto, utinam non ut Fama refert invida. M. Paris, p. 174. 
2) Particularly l. Brito de Geft. R. Philip. p. 166, 167. The Ann, Margan ſay, that his body was found by Fiſhermen, and privately buried in 


the Monaſtery of St. Mary des prez. p. 4 


(3) D'argentr? gives this account of b. Arthur's death. Fobn leading his Nephew after him, like a Lamb to the Slaughter, brought him from 
Rouen to Cherbourg, for more privacy and better opportunities to diſpatch him. There, late in the Evening, followed only by a few, he got on Horſeback, 
making the Prince ride before him, Then leaving his Attendants behind, he went on along the Coaſt, till he had found a place fit for his purpoſe, which 
was a high Clift hanging over the Sea. Being got there with the Prince, he ſpurred his Horſe up to him, and with his Sword ran him through the body, 
the poor Prince crying in vain for mercy. That done, he pulled him to the ground, and dragged him by the Feet to the brink of the Precipice, flung 
him into the Sea, not being yet quite dead, nor was the body ever ſcen afterwards. Hift. de, Bretag, c. 78. p. 211. 


(4) April 14, at Canterbury, M. Paris, p. 208. M. Weſt, p. 264. 
(5) Euftace Biſhop of Ely, and Hubert de Burg. M. Pari, p. 283. 


(6) P. Amilius, in his Life of Philip, bas recorded the Sentence to this effect: That John Duke of Normandy, being unmindful of bis Oath to Philip 
bi: Lord, bad murdered bis elder Brother's Sen, an Hemager to the Crexon of France, within the Seignory of that ow . be is judged a Traytor, 


and as an Enemy to the Crown of France, to forfeit all bis Dominicns wich be beld by Hemage, and that Re-entry be ma 


vita Philippi. 


force of Arms, Paulus Emil. de 


(7) This year King Jabs cauſed the following Aſſize of Bread to be proclaimed through the whole Kingdom. It was to be fo, as that the Bakers 
might gain in every Quarter Three-pence, beſides the Bran, and two Loaves at the Oven: with the tollowing Allowances : For four Servants, T wo- pence ; 


for two Boys, a Farthing z for Salt, a Half-penny ; for Yeſt, a Half-penny ; for Candle, a Farthing ; for Wood, three Farthings; for 'boulting, a Half- 
penny, Then follows the Afize. When Wheat is ſold for fix Shillings the Quarter, then a Farthing white Loaf, well baked, ſhall weigh fixtegn Shil- 


lings and a brown one of the ſame price twenty four Shillings, 


At five Shillings and Sixpence a Quarter, the Farthing white Loaf ſhall weigh twenty Shilfings, and the brown twenty-eight Shillings, 
At five Shillings, the white twenty-four Shillings, the brown thirty-two Shillings, 

At four Shillings and Sixpence, the white thirty-two Shillings, the brown forty-two Shillings, 

At four Shillings, the white thirty-fix Shillings, the brown forty - ſix Shillings. 

At three Shillings and Sixpence, the white forty-two Shillings, the brown fitty-four Shillings, 

At three Shillings, the white forty-eight Shillings, the brown fifty-four Shillings, 

At two Shillings and Sixpence, the white fifty-four Shillings, the brown ſeventy-two Shillings, 

At two Shillings, the white fixty-two Shillings, the brown four Pounds. 

At Eighteen-pence, the white ſeventy-ſeven Shillings, the brown four Pounds eight Shillings, 


The Reader, to have a right notion of theſe Weights, is to take notice, That Silver was then but at Twenty- pence an Ounce, every Pound being at that 
time a pound Weight (whereas now every pound of Silver makes three Pounds Sterling :) And accordingly, the Weight of every Shilling was then the 


twentieth part of a Pound. M. Paris, p 208, 
Ne. 14. Vos I. | | 
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266 De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1203. ble of his Loſſes, thought of nothing but his Diverſions (1), 
as if his affairs had been in the moſt proſperous condi- 
John's tion, When News was brought him that Philip had 
22 taken ſuch a Place, he only replied with great confidence, 
M. Paris, I will ſoon recaver it again. However, without ſtirring 
from Roan, or making the leaſt Preparations, he gave his 
Enemy time to ſecure, and daily inlarge his Conqueſts. 
Mezerai, In fine, he carried his Inſenſibility ſo far, that the People 
M. Paris. . ſaid publickly, he was bewitched. It is eaſy to judge what 
difficulties Philip would have met with in his Undertaking, 
if he had been to deal with a leſs flothful Enemy, by the 
Reſiſtance of one ſingle Place called Ca/tle- Gaillard, which 
coſt him a five months Siege (2). 
The Englih The Engliſh Barons who attended the King into Ner- 
Barons leave andy, earneſtly beſought him to exert himſelf, But 
9 — finding he Was deaf to all theit Remonſtrances, they re- 
co England. turned to England, tired with being witneſſes of his invin- 
Philip e. cible Sloth, Mean time, Philip taking advantage of his 
— Indolence, daily gained ground (3). Not content with what 
without e- be obtained by his Arms, he endeavoured, by his Emiſſa- 
„* ries, to ſtir up in Ner mandy a general Revolt, which might 
give him — of becoming at once maſter of the 
whole Province. He cauſed it to be intimated to the Nor- 
mans, that ſeeing they could hope for no aſſiſtance from 
England, it would be better for them to return freely to 
the Crown of France, from whence they were wreſted, 
14. p. 209. than be compelled to it by Arms: That by a voluntary 
Submiſſion, they would be ſure to preſerve their antient 
Privileges, whereas a Reſiſtance, which could not but 
prove ineffectual, would infallibly deprive them of their Li- 
berties. In however deep a Lethargy King John ſeemed 
to be buried, his Preſence kept ſeveral of the principal 
Cities of Normandy in Obedience. But the moment they 
ſaw him about to depart for England, they thought it 
He makes a lawful to provide for their ſafety. Hardly was he em- 
Treaty with harked (4), before they concluded a Treaty with Philip, 
nn obliging themſelves to own him for their Sovereign, pro- 
5 vided they were not relieved in a year. But when they 
heard there were no Preparations making in England, moſt 
of them came in before the year was expired. Thus, of 
all Normandy, the City of Roan only continued obedient 
to the King of England. 
Tohntr-ats That unhappy Prince was far from any thoughts of 
_ — giving the Normans the aſſiſtance they expected. Upon 
II. Paris. his arrival in England, inſtead of trying by all forts of 
p. 209. ways to gain his People's Affection, ſo neceſſary at that 
juncture, he charged his Barons with deſerting him, and 
occaſioning the loſs of Nermandy. Under this pretence, 
the moſt unreaſonable that ever was, he extorted from 
his Barons the ſeventh part of their moveables, and though 
he had not the ſame cauſe of Complaint againſt the 
Clergy, made them liable to the ſame Impoſition. Hu- 
bert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was himſelf his Inſtrument 
in oppreſſing the Clergy, whilſt the J uſticiary rigorouſly 
exacted the Money from the Laicks. All England beheld 
with aſtoniſhment the King's Indolence. They could 
not conceive that a Pririce, who till then bad not wanted 
Courage, and appeared exceedingly attached to his In- 
terelt, could ſee Normandy loſt with ſo much indifference. 
So ſtrange a Conduct made moſt of the Exgliſb imagine, 
he had ſome great deſign in his head, which would be 
1204. diſcovered at a proper Seaſon. This notion did not a lit- 
He «brains tle contritubte to his ohtaining of the Parliament (5), an 
an aid fr Aid of two Marks and a half of every Knight's Fee, 
3 which was granted, in expectation the Money would be 
uſefully employed in the recovery of what he had lately 
He tries in loſt. But inſtead of uſing this Aid, according to the In- 
wain to make tention of the Parliament, he laid it out in vain Expences, 
Phi being ſatisfied with ſending Ambaſſadors to France, to en- 
; deavour to procure a Peace. Philip, exalted with his 
good Succeſs, was ſo far from leſſening his Demands, that 
he further required the Princeſs Eleanor, Siſter of the late 
Duke of Bretagne, for his ſecond Son, with all the Ferri- 
tories the Engliſh enjoyed in France for her Dower. This 
demand could not but be rejected. — not only could 
never reſolve to give his Niece ſuch a Dower, but it would 
have been very dangerous to deliver Philip, a Princeſs, 
who, fince the death of the Duke her Brother, had the 
ſame Claim as he to the Crown of England. Thus the 
Negotiation broke off, and the Engliſb reaped no Benefit 
from the Aid granted the King. 


oo 2 125 Shortly after the departure of the Engli/h Ambaſſadors, 
rance ends 


a Champion 


Philip ſent one into England as his Champion, who chal. 
lenged all that ſhould maintain the King his maſter was 
in the wrong, for what he had done againſt Zobn, The 
Court of England did not think fit to commit to the de- 
ciſion of a ſingle Combat, their Right to complain of the 
King of France's Proceedings. However, this valoro 
Champion was given to underſtand, that ſince he was 

deſirous of fighting, a Man ſhould be found with wh 


Vol. J 


I 204. 


us An Iri, 
ſo 2 ti i 
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he might try his Strength. I here was then confined in the ; 


Tower, an Iriſh Lord, John Curcy by name (6 N 
Ulfer, a Perſon of * — and 0 9 ove 
trepidity, who was judged very proper to quell th * 
Hector. The Priſoner bids . — — er 
King asked him, whether he would fight in his Cauſe 3 
No, not in thine, anſwered the Earl fiercely, but the Nins, 
dom's Right I will fight to the laft drop of my Bled. But 
whilſt he was recovering his Strength, which 

impaired by a long Impriſonment, the French 
hearing of the prodigious Strength of his Adve 
vately withdrew into Spain, not daring 
more either in France or England. It is related of this 
ſame Earl of U{/er, that afterwards being in Prance in the 
Engliſh Army, Philip, at a Conference with John, defired 
to ſee ſome Trial of his Strength. The Ear! being come 
into the preſence of the two Kings, ordered a large Stake 
to be fixed in the ground, on which was placed a Heimer 
Iden looking round with a menacing Aſpe&, he cut the 
Helmet in two pieces with his Sword. The Blow was 
ſo violent, that the Sword ſtuck ſo faſt in the Stake that 
none but himſelf could remove it. Philip asking him 
why he looked round fo fiercely, he made anſwer, that in 
Caſe he had miſled his Blow, he would have cut off the 
Heads of all the Spectators, that no Man living might be 
witneſs of his Shame. 

What Philip could not compaſs by a ſingle Cham; 
he performed by the help of many. Towards the mo 
Autumn, he laid Siege to Roan, the Citizens whereof ſe. 
ing no likelihood of being relieved, furrendered upon con- 
dition they ſhould enjoy their antient Privileges. But as 
a famous Hiſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, This Precauticn 
proved as feeble againſt abſolute Power, as Parchment againſt 
Iron. As ſoon as Philip was maſter of Roan, he ordered 
the Walls to be demoliſhed. Thus all Normandy was re- 
duced under the Dominion of France, and united again 
to that Monarchy, after a three hundred years ſepara- 
tion (7). 

After the Conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the 
reſt of the Engl;h Provinces (8), which at length were 
forced to ſubmit to the Conqueror (9), aſter having in vain 
expected aſſiſtance from England. Of all that John's An- 
ceſtors enjoyed in France, nothing remained but the 
Duchy of Guienne, which Philip did not think fit to 


invade. 


Was much 
Champion 
rat), pri- 
to appear any 
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grout [troy 


of the Ear! 


Philip tale. 
Roan, 

Chr. Norm, 
M. Wes. 


Mezerai- 


The other 
Provinces 
«bmi! fo bt. 
Mat Pani. 
An, Wav. 


t Queen Eleanar, Widow of Henry Il, and Mother of 2 
John, died this year in a very advanced Age. She had _ 


the mortification, before her death, to behold the decline 
of the Monarchy, to which the had given fo great a 
Luſtre, by the addition of ſo many Provinces, 

So many and great Loſſes, joined to the murmurs of 
the Engliſh, rouſed Jahn from his profound Lethargy. 
When leaſt expected, he ſeemed reſolved ſtrenuouſly to en- 
deavour to regain both his Reputation, and the Territories 
conquered by Philip. The Poiftevins, diſſatisfied with 
being under the Dominion of the King of France, deter- 
mining to fevolt, ſent to Fohn for Alliftance, As he 
imagined, all the other Provinces were in the ſame mind, 
he thought he ſhould never have a fairer opportunity, 
Wherefore he fummoned all the Barons to meet him with 
their T rcops at Portſmouth, where he had ordered his Fleet 
to be ready. But as he was going to embark, the Arch- 


M , Weſt . 


1205. 
ohn e- 
lves to car- 

ry the War 
into Poiftou, 
M. Paris. 


He 1s diſ- 


uaded fre 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Earl of Pembroke, threw them- jo 2 


ſelves at his Feet, beſeeching him to deſiſt from this Ex- Ral. de 


pedition, which he could not expect to be ſucceſsful. 


Coggſhal. 
An. Margan. 


They repreſented to him, that neither in Poictau, nor in An, Waver. 


any other neighbouring Province, had he any one Place to 
retire to in caſe of, neceſſit): That Philip would make 


War with too much advantage, ſince he was maſter of all 


the fortified Towns: That it was expoſing himſelf to ma- 
nifeſt danger to truſt the Poi&evins, who had ſo often de- 
ceived him, and pretended perhaps to invite him to their 
aſſiſtance, only to deliver him to his Enemy. In fine, 
they told him, that in an Enterprize of this nature, he 


(1) M. Paris ſays, he continued at Caen, feaſting magnificently with his new Queen, and lying in bed with her every day till noon, p. 175. 


into England · (2) It was defended by Hugh, or Reger de Lacy, Conſtable of Cheſter ; who ſignallzed himſelf in the defence of it, See M. Paris, p. 211. It was taken 


March 6, King Richard built it on the Rock ot Audeli, on the Seine. 


(4) Hugh de Gurnai ſurrendered to him the Caſtle of Montfort; and Robert Fitz Walter, and Saer de Quinci the Town and Caſtle of Rail, of which they 


were Governors, M. Paris, p. 209. : 
(4) He landed at Portſmouth, December 6, Ibid, 


(s) Colloquium, At Oxford, Jan. 2.  1bi 


bid. ; | 
(6) This was the brave Jobn de Curcy, who in the year 1177, PEW rer N Ireland, See Gr. Cambrens, Hiber, expugneta. 
I. 2, c. 16, 17 3 and who had been treacherouſly taken Priſoner, as is related above, p. 204, Note (4). 
(7) It had beer, governed by twelve Dukes of the Norman Race (of which, King Fobn was the laſt) for the ſpace of three hundred and twenty 


Ys) f i h t Rochelle, Tears, and Miert. M. Parr, 
8) Normandy, Touraine, Anjou and Poiou, with all the Caſtles and Towns belonging to them, excep , he's 
p. of (9) Through the Treachery or ill Conduct of William de Humat, whom King Jab had made Governor of Normandys" An, Waverl. p. 8 


Book V III. 


ſo viſibly hazarded his own life, with his and the Nati- 
on's honour, that his faithful Subjects could not fee it 
with indifference, but muſt uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to divert him from it. "Theſe remonſtrances making no 
impreſſion upon him, they talked in a higher ſtrain, and 
added ſuch threats, that he was forced: at laſt to follow their 
advice. Therefore, ſuddenly altering his reſolution, he 
was content with ſending ſuccours to the Poictevint, un- 
der the command of the Earl of Salishury, his natural 
Brother. After which, he diſmiſſed the Army and Fleet, 
who curſed the authors of this advice (1). He was no 
ſooner returned to London, but he repented of following 
the Counſel of the Earl and Archbiſhop. But inſtead of 
quarrelling with them, he vented his anger on the Nobi- 
lity, from whom he extorted large ſums on pretence they 
had refuſed to attend him, He ſuppoſed, without any 
grounds, that the Earl of Pembroke and the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ſpoke for the whole Body. This was the 
ſecond time he had arbitrarily exacted Money from his 
Subjects, without the conſent of the States. But he did 
not do it with impunity. The ſequel will ſhow, that 
though vengeance was deferred, it only became the more 
terrible, when the Barons found an opportunity to make 
him feel the effects (2). ; 
Sond per Hitherto we have ſeen the firſt part of Fohn's misfor- 
if the an tunes, occaſioned as well by his own fault, as by the am- 
of King bition of the King of France. But theſe, how great ſo- 
— ever, were ſcarce to be compared with thoſe that follow- 
ed; eſpecially, as he appeared but little ſenſible of the firſt, 
whereas the others created him infinite vexation and 
trouble. It was not the ambition of a hoftile King, 
which threw him into a gulph of misfortunes, during the 
ſecond part of his Reign, but the pride of him who called 
himſelf the common Father of all Chriſtians: I mean 
Pope Innocent III, who, for a very flight cauſe, treated 
this Prince ſo cruelly, that ſhould a Pope now behave in the 
like manner, there is no queſtion but all Chr:/endem would 
riſe up againſt him. Let us proceed to the particulars of 
this affair, which makes the chief ſubje& of King Fobr's 
Reign. But without dwelling on reflections, which every 
reader may eaſily make without our help, let us content 
our ſelves with relating the facts as advanced by the - Hif- 
torians, moſt devoted to the Court of Rome. | 
Jahn ſcarce began to forget the loſs of the French Pro- 
vinces, When the death of the Archbiſhop of Canterba- 
ry (3) threw him into freſh troubles. The election of 
the Archbiſhops had for ſame time been a continual ſubject 
of diſputes between the Suffragan Biſhops and the Monks 
of St. Auguſtin's. The former claimed a right to inter- 
poſe in the election, as had been ſeveral times practiſed. 
The Monks affirmed, on the contrary, that this right 
belonged only to them, according to ancient cuſtom, and 
Sm of the uſed their- utmoſt endeavours to keep poſſeſſion. Imme- 
Mets of diately after the death of Hubert, ſome of the Monks 
raps combined together, whether out of fear the . Fraternity 


vately ele# would not inſiſt on their right, or for ſome other reaſon, 


1205 


M. Paris - 
p. 212+ 


Death of , 
Hubert. 
Knighton, 
M. Paris. 


_ >ub- rx2ſolved to ele themſelves an Archbiſhop. To that pur- 
M. Paris. poſe, meeting at midnight in the Cathedral, they choſe 


Hemingford, Reginald their Sub- prior, in expectation of having after- 
wards credit enough to: obtain the Pope's confirmation. 

This irregular election was tranſacted with all poſſible ſe- 

crecy. The Sub- prior bound himſelf [by Oath] not to 

divulge it, till he had himſelf informed the Pope of it: 

So that the other Monks had not the leaſt ſuſpicion there- 

of. The electors, willing to bring their undertaking to 

an iſſue, found means to cauſe him to be ſent to Nome, 

on ſome pretence, attended by ſome of their cabal. But 

he had not the power to keep the ſecreet. Upon his ar- 

rival in Flanders, he took upon him the title of Archbi- 

ſhop of Canterbury, and the Monks his Companions had 

no more diſcretion than himſelf. - EEE 

This news coming to the King's ears, he imagined the 
whole Monaſtery was concerned in this fraud, and prepa- 
red to make the Monks repent of their raſhneſs in elect- 
ing an Archbiſhop without his Licenſe; But they cleared 
themſelves, and appealed him by their ſubmiſſions. The 
clamours of the Monks, Who were not in the” intrigue, 
convincing the electors, that after the diſcovery of their 

ſecret, it would be very difficult to accompliſh their under- 

An El. taking, they choſe to deſiſt. Then the whole. Society 


Be jointly proceeding to a new election, the King recom- 


John threat- 
ens the 


Manks, 


7. JOHN. 


267 
mended [Fobn di Gray], Biſhop of Nerwich, who was 1206, 
unanimouſly choſen, placed in the Archiepiſcopal Chair, 


and inveſted with the Lemporalities. Shortly after, four- S-me Monks 
teen Monks were ſent to the Pope, to inform him of what %% Rome 


for the Pope's 
Confirmation; 


had paſſed, and to demand his confirmation of the new 
Archbiſhop. At the fame time, the Suffragan Biſhops of 
Canterbury ſent a deputation alſo to Rome, to complain of 
the Monks aſſuming the ſole right of electing the Arch- 
biſhop, and to inform his Holineſs of their reaſons againſt 
it, 

Whilſt the Deputies were on the road, the King, John rere 
whoſe courage was ſomewhat rouzed, led a conſiderable B 7 


. . . N Poictou, and 
Army into Poictes (4), and reduced to his obedience the maker 


greateſt part of that Province. But he was ſo weak, as 3 with 
to ſuffer himſelf to be once more outwitted by Philip, who aa. Pub. 


finding himſelf unprepared, demanded and obtained a Truce T. I. p. 141. 
for two years (5). | 41 1 
Mean while, the Sub-prior of St. Augn/tin's, who The Ha of 
was come to Rome, earneſtly ſollicited the Pope to con- ee Ibis 
firm his election. But Innocent perceiving ſome irregula- 1 _ 
rity in the affair, took time to conſider of it. In the in- AI. Pie 
terim, the other Deputies being arrived, told him all the Ad. Pub. 
circumſtances, and petitioned him to confirm the ſecond T1 P. 138. 
election. On the other hand, the Agents of the Bi- 
ſhops brought alſo their complaints againſt the Monks, 
and ſhowed him the reaſons on which they built their 
ptetenſions. To decide theſe differences, the Pope order- 
ed the Deputies to come on a day appointed to Viterbo, 
where he intended to paſs ſome time, Here it was, that 
in the preſence of the Pope, theſe affairs were diſcuſſed 
with great warmth, though as to the firſt, the reaſons 
of both ſides were not very effectual. Innoacent, who was 
ready reſolved, voided both the elections, and ordered 
the Deputies of the Monks to proceed to a new choice, 
enjoining them withal to ele Cardinal Stephen Langton, 
an Engliſhman, then at his Court. The Monks, ſurprized 
at this unprecedented Order (6), would at firſt have diſo- 


The Pope 
nulls the 
Elecbion. 
M. Paris. 
Knighton, 


And order 1 


Langton 75 


beyed it, They. alledged in vindication of their Non- 38 
compliance, that they were not impowered by their Mo- p. 222. 


naſtery, and beſides the King's conſent was neceflary. 
But the Pope would not hearken to theſe reaſons. He 
told them, as Deputies they repreſented the whole Monaſ- 
tery, and the conſent of Princes was needleſs for elections 
made in his preſence. Therefore, without giving them 
time to reply, he commanded them on pain of excom- 
munication, to elect Cardinal Langton for their Archbiſhop. 
The Monks, awed by the preſence and threatnings of 
the Pope, complied, though unwillingly, with his Or- 
ders (7). There was but one (8), who had the courage 
to ſtand out. This extraordinary election was immediate- 
ly confirmed by the Pope, who would himſelf conſecrate 
the Archbiſhop ele& (9). 

According to the rule eſtabliſhed by Innocent, in im- Tie Sue 
powering fourteen Monks deputed by their Monaſtery, to 2% % 
elect an Archbiſhop, the Suffragan Biſhops of Canterbury - fog 
could not but loſe their cauſe with the Monks, Accor- : 
dingly, the Pope gave it in favour of theſe laſt, and forbid 
the Biſhops to interpoſe for the future, in the election of 
their Metropolitans. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranfaRting in Italy, Fohn en- 1 207. 
tirely loft the hearts of his Subjects (ro), by extorting from John ce: 
them the thirteenth part of their moveables. In vain did COPY ty 
the Clergy, as far as it concerned them, oppoſe it; the Mi. Paris. 
Act paſſed in Parliament (11), and the Tax was levied as Te Cg 
well upon the Clergy as Laity, though the former never 277 
gave their conſent, and the latter granted it by a ſort of Sn. Wave, 
compulſion. This violence occaſioned many complaints and 
murmurings among the Clergy, who till then had enjoyed 
the privilege of not being taxed without their conſent (12). 
However, as it was not in their power to reſiſt, they en- 
deavoured to be tevenged, by exclaiming againſt the King's 
conduct, and rendering him odious to the People. The M. Paris, 
Archbiſhop of Nerk himfelf, the King's natural Brother, a F. 221. 
Prelate of an impatient temper, excommunicated all the 
Collectors of the Tax, and withdrew out of the King- 
dom. Though the Clergy's complaints were not ground- 
leſs, the King's friends looked upon them as impertinent. 

They faid, it was ſtrange the Ecclefiaſticks ſhould refuſe 
to affiſt the King in his neceffity; when a little before 
they had ſuffered without the leaſt murmur, a Legate to 
exact of all the beneficed Clergy, large ſums for the pre- 


(1) The Nobles and Knights having been put to vaſt Charges for this Expedition. 


p. 168. 


(3) He died at Tenbam in Kent. 
(4) He embarked at Portſmouth, June 25, and landed at Rochelle, Fuly g. 


(2} This year died Peter of Culechurch, who began to build London Bridge with Stone, and was buried in the Chapel upon that Bridge. Ann, Warwerl, 


M. Paris, p. 212. 
Idem. p. 21 


(5) The French Hiſtorians ſay, Fobn ſued for a Truce. We frequently meet with the like Contradictions between the Hiſtorians of the Nations. Ri- 
gerd, Vol. III. p. 206. ſay, that both Armies being ready to engage, a Truce was concluded for two Years, i ' 
6) The Annals of Margan fay, it was contrary to the ancient Laws and Liberties of the King and Kingdom, p. 14. | 


7) Licet inviti, & cum murmuratione, aſſenſum prabuerunt. Af, Paris, R 


8) His name was Elias de Brantefield, M. Paris, 
10) He returned to England, December 12. M. Paris, p. 214. 


pin. 


(9) He was conſecrated, Fune 17. Ann, Wavarl, p. 169. 


(12) In communi Concilio. Auna of Waverl,” An. 1207.——Coadunatis'Magnibus terræ apud Oxenferd, de afſenſu eorum cepit xii}. partem catello- 


rum hominum totius Anglia. An. 


p. 14+ This Parliament was held in February, M. Parit, p. 221. 


(12) The Annals of Waverly (ay; That the King following better advice, releaſed the Clergy from it, But afterwards he took the thirteenth part of 


tended 


all the Goods in general, of thoſe that held by Knight's Service, p. 169, 
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Vol. | 
1207. tended occaſions of the Holy See. If the Money which It is difficult to gueſs the drift of this myſterious Let- 
accrued to the King from this Tax, had been employed in ter ; whether it was a witty conceit of the 2 


. . . TR N . 's The P, e 
the ſervice of the State, it would have been ſome ſatis- intimation to the King, that he would need all the hrs ko 


The Xeyperer faction to the Nation, But they had the vexation to fee repreſented by the Rings, to withſtand his attacks, How. King 190: 
viſe it vainly ſquandered away, in the reception of the Empe- ever this be, leſt John ſhould miſtake his meaning, he 17 "a 
M, Paris, ror, who was come to viſit the King his Uncle. His de- ſent him ſoon after, a more intelligible Brief (1); exhort- M. bin, 


„Paris. 
ſign was to perſwade him to break the Truce with France. ing him to own Cardinal Langton for Archbiſhop of Can. © *** 


But how urgent ſoever he might be, it was impoſſible to terbury. He repreſented to him, that he was a Native of 
bring John to this rupture. However, to ſoften in ſome England, Cardinal of the Romiſh Church, and learned in 
meaſure his denial, the King made hin a preſent of five all the Sciences. Moreover, he aſſured him, his exem- 
thouſand Marks, which ſerved to pay the charges of his plary Life and Chriſtian Virtues would be very advanta- 
Journey, gious for England, for ſpiritual, as his prudence and politi- 
The Pope Innocent very much ſuſpected, John would not be pleaſed cal virtues would be for temporal, concerns, However. 1 ....... 
ee, with Langton's election, extorted by manifeſt force and an as he did not intend to make Langton's election depend on die Alen, 
pea ſe John g 3 pe don ROY 
about the unprecedented incroachment. Indeed for ſome time after the good pleaſure of the King, nor ſubmit it to his ex. © 
Ele#ion of the converſion of the Engliſh, the Popes choſe ſuch as amination; in another Letter he ſent his commands 
Langton. were capable of well-governing the riſing Church, and to the Monks of St. Augu/tin's and the Suffragan Biſhops 
generally /talians, becauſe there were but few Eccleſiaſ- of Canterbury, to receive the Cardinal for their Metropo- 
ticks in England qualified for that high ſtation, But ever litan. 
ſince Archbiſhop T heodorus, who was the laſt ſent from As ſoon as John was informed of the tranſactions at 7;, x 
Rome, the Popes had never pretended to chuſe of their ac- Rome, he fell into an inconceivable fury. He accuſed the An . 
cord the Archbiſhops without the conſent of the Kings. Monks of St. Augu/tin's of deceiving him, as well in the 7 . 
They were ſatisfied with confirming the elections, and o- third as in the firſt election, and reſolved to be revenged nay pro 
bliging the Archbiſhops to come and demand the Pall at of them. To that end he ſent two Knights (2), who en- Mee, 
Rome. Since the Conqueſt, they had not ſo much as tring the Monaſtery with drawn Swords, commanded the M. Paris. 
nulled the election of an Archbiſhop, And therefore to Monks, in the King's name, to avoid the place forthwith, ***"® 
i mollify the King, and induce him the more calmly to over- unleſs they would have their Monaſtery burnt about their 
| look this incroachment, Innocent wrote him the following ears, and likewiſe to depart the Kingdom within three 
| Letter, which for its ſingularity deſerves to be inſerted, days. So terrible a threat frightned the Monks in ſuch 
| | a manner, that, without the leaſt reply, they withdrew 
: into Flanders to the Abby of St. Bertin, and other neigh- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bouring Monaſteries. But this revenge not procuring him 


Pope INDVMO 3 IV - all the ſatisfaction he required, he thought by vigorouſly 


exerting himſelf, he ſhould bring the Pope to revoke what 


T O was done. In this belief he wrote Innocent a very ſharp „, , 
Letter, “ upbraiding him with his injurious annulling the Jars Low 
I ; „ canonical election of the Biſhop of Norwich, without * 7 P... 
Þ 1 O H IN King of ENGLAND. „ having the leaſt pretence for it. Moreover, he com- M. Parl. 
' 


e plained of his cauſing to be elected by violence, and con- 


| ; <« trary to all manner of right, -a Perſon educated in 
# Pope's Letter cc MON the riches that Mortals prize as the moſt « France, an intire ſtranger to him, and who had al- 


44 3 00 valuable, and defire with the greateſt earneſt- « ways held a ſtrict correſpondence with his enemies. 
"fl T. J. p. 139. “ neſs, it is our opinion that pure Gold and precious Stones He added, This encroachment was directly contrary to 
4 N. Paris. sc hold the firſt rank. Though we are perſwaded your « the Prerogatives of his Crown, from which he was re- 
1 n © Royal Excellence has no want of ſuch things, we « ſolved never to depart, nor from the election of the 
# have thought proper to ſend you, as a mark of our « Biſhop of Norwich. Then, he plainly told him, if 


. „ Good-will, four Rings ſet with Stones. We beg the « the ſatisfaction he demanded was denied, he would 
: e favour you would conſider the Myſteries contained in © break off all intercourſe with Rome, which was of no 
phe * their Form, their Matter, their Number, and their Co- „ ſmall conſequence, ſince it was certain, the Holy See 
if & lour, rather than their Value, Their Roundneſs de- „ received more Money from England than from any o- 
it notes Eternity, which having neither beginning nor « ther Chriſtian State; and for that reaſon, greater re- 
| end, ought to induce you to tend without ceaſing from * gard ought to be paid the King of England than any 
&« earthly things to heavenly, and from things tem- Prince whatever, He concluded with ſaying, there were 


jl > * poral to things eternal. Ihe number four, which is a « Prelates enough in the Kingdom qualified to govern the 
'h Square, ſignifies firmneſs of Mind, not to be ſhaken by Church, and therefore it was not neceſſary to have re- 
15 * Adverlity, nor elevated by Proſperity, but always conti- „ courſe to the Popes, if they ſo maniſectly abuſed their 

0 e nuing in the ſame State, This is a perfetion to which «+ authority,” 

f « yours will not fail to arrive, when it ſhall be adorned Innocent had not undertaken this affair to deſiſt from it The Pepe's 
"Ki « with the four Cardinal virtues, Juſtice, Fortitude, Pru- on the King's bare expoſtulation. He returned a very 2 
1 « dence and Temperance. The firſt will be of ſervice to K. 


5 civil and mild anſwer in appearance, though, in the T. 1. 5. 14; 
Þ you in Judgments, the ſecond in Adverſity, the third main, it was more proper to irritate than appeaſe him. M. Pari. 
T in dubious Caſes, the fourth in Proſperity. By the « He begins with blaming Jahn for anſwering his humble ** 
Gold is ſignified Wiſdom, But as Gold is the moſt „ and kind Letter in fo rough a manner, that he ſeem- 
| precious of Metals, Wiſdom is of all endowments the © ed rather to deſign to affront him, than require the 
'Þ « moſt excellent, as the Prophet witneſſes in theſe words, © reaſons of his conduct. Then he proceeds to extol 
1 „ The Spirit of Wiſdom ſball reſt upon him: And indeed, „ the merits of Cardinal Langton, aſſuring he was a Pre- 
1. *© there is nothing more requiſite in a Sovereign, Ac- „ late of a great underſtanding, and profound learning, 
ll * cordingly, Solomon, that pacifick King, only asked of „ and one that had long ſtudied at the Univerſity of 
1 „God Wiſdom, to enable him to well govern his People. Paris, where he had taken his degree of Doctor of Di- 
J „ The green colour of the Emerald denotes Faith, the vinity. He adds, that John was in the wrong to com- 
| « clearneſs of the Saphire, Hope; the redneſs of the Ruby, „ plain, ſince the conſent of Princes was not requiſite at 
F “ Charity; and the colour of the Topaz, Good Works; „ Elections made in the preſence of the Pope: That 
: * concerning which our Saviour ſaid, Let your Light 1 « however, out of pure condeſcenſion, he had ſent two 
' « ſhine before Men, that they may ſee your good Works, In < Monks to inform him of it, who by contrary Winds 
a e the Emerald therefore you have, what you are to be- © were detained at Boulogne. In fine, aſter trying to 
a « lieve ; in the Saphire what you are to hope; in the Ruly © prove Langton's Election agreeable to the Canons, he re- 
« what you are to love; and in the Topaz what you are © preſents to him that Henry II, his Father, and Richard 


þ eto practice z. to the end you may proceed from virtue „ his Brother, had renounced the right of nominating 
« to virtue, till you come to the viſion of the God of “ Biſhops and Abbots; and therefore, without meddling 
* Gods in Sion. « with Elections, he ought to receive, without exami- 


IF I», 


(1) It muſt be obſerved, the Apoſtolical Letters are of two ſorts. Some are called Briefs, becauſe comprized in a compendious way of writing, and are _ 
on Wax only, Cum annulls piſcatorts, that is, with the Impreſſion of a Signet Ring, which the Remanſts are ſo weak as to believe to be the Seal — . 
Peter the Fiſherman, The other fort are called Bulls from the Leaden Balla hanging thereon. Bulla is thought among the Ancients to be a golden 
Badge, which perſons that triumph'd over their enemies wore on their breaſts like a Medal, and it cameafterwards to ſignify a Deed, Inſtrument, or 2 
deſcribed on Parchment or Vellum, with a piece of Lead hanging thereto by a firing, and ſuch Writing is called a Hull, from the Lead annexed to it» On 
this piece of Lead, the heads of the two Apoſtles St, Peter and St. Paul are impreſſed from the Papal Scal, which being affixed to the Pope's — — 
are ſaid to be compleatly finiſhed. And becauſe they carry the Papal thunder of Ex communication along with them for Non-payment —— 7 N — 
they became a terror to weak People for ſome Ages, till at length trom their frequent demands, theſe Fulminations were turned into ridicu > A 34 
were called Bull- beggars, they were uſed as words of Scorn and Contempt, to frighten Children with. E ubenjus Cherubinus has made a Co ee ; Mich 
theſe Bulls in 6x Fohio's, which gives a full view of the wonderful Cratt of the-Hierarchy, in raifing ſuch a ſtructure of Power and Iniquity to « + „ * 

none can pull down but the Almighty Hand of God alone. For therein we ſee the Church of Rome almoſt in its beginnings how it rear d oo ! ae 
on Papal Bulls, and how the weak parts of the building have been fince ſtrengthened by the cunning of the ſeveral Undertakers, the Pope and | . 
Puffendorf made a good uſe of this Collection in his Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, Parergon, jur, can, p. 132+ 
(2) Fulk de Cantelow, and Henry de Cornebelle, M. Paris, p- 223. 
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nation, 


Book VIII. 


« (directing the Spiritual affairs of his Kingdom. He 
« concludes with this notable threat, that Submiſhon to 
« him would be more for his advantage than an obſtinate 
« reſiſtance againſt God and his Church, in a Cauſe for 
« which the bleſſed Thomas Becket ſhed his Blood. 
Theſe laſt words were terrible to a Prince, whoſe Father 
had ſuffered ſo greatly on much the ſame occaſion, But 
"Fobn, far from being frightned, reſolved, on the contrary, 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, and run all hazards, to free 
himſelf from the galling Yoke of Rome. 

The Pope's Letter was quickly followed by an Order 
to the Biſhops of London, Ely, and Worce/ter, to perſwade 
ſubmit to the Orders of the Church, and, 


1208, 
Ve Pope _ 
nt thre? the King to 


pypepr to, if they found him contumacious, to put the Kingdom un- 
nar der an Interdict. The Biſhops thus commiſſioned by the 
At. Pub. Pope, being obliged to obey him, acquainted the King 


1 with his Holineſs's Orders, and intreated him to avoid 


Matt. Weſt. by Submiſſion, a ſcandal which would fall no leſs on his 
Subjects than on himſelf, But the King remained inflex- 


Jie King ible. He ſwore (1), that if the Kingdom was interdicted, 
threatens ihe he would forthwith ſend all the Eccleſiaſticks to ſeek their 
5 Hu. Subſiſtance at Rome, and put out the Eyes, and cut off 
| the Ears and Noſes of all the Roman Prieſts, that ſhould 
be found in his Dominions. Then he commanded the 
* three Prelates to depart his Preſence. His Paſſion, which 
— of was already very violent, was till encreaſed by the Inſo- 
Br-ther. lence of Simm Langton, Brother of the Cardinal, who in- 
, Fultingly preſſed him to own his Brother for Archbiſhop. 
p 471+ 82. > % ey N Ng 
The King, tired with his Importunities, told him it was 
very ſtrange, an Engliſhman ſhould preſs him to renounce 
the Prerogatives of the Crown. To which Langton in- 
ſolently replied, nothing could be done in his behalf, 
unleſs he would wholly throw himſelf upon bis Brother's 
Mercy. 
Henry and The laſt year, John had a Son by Iſabella of Angou- 
Richard 


lime, to whom he gave the Name of Henry (2). And 
x this year (3) the Queen brought into the World another 
M. Pari. called Richard. 

9% ldi: Mean time, the three Prelates, who had already addreſ- 
p*bliſhed. fed the King, finding they could not prevail, pronounced 
M. Paris: at length the Sentence of Interdict upon the whole King- 
win dom (4), and retired beyond Sea. Immediately divine 
An.Waverl» Service ceaſed in all the Churches, and the Sacraments 
Hemingf were no longer adminiſtred, except to Infants and dying 
Perſons, Publick Prayers, and all Eccleliaſtical F unEtions 
were laid aſide, The Church-yards were ſhut up, and 
the Bodies of the dead thrown into Ditches like Dogs, 
without any Prieſt daring or being willing to aſſiſt at the 
Funerals. It might juſtly be demanded, why the People 
ſhould ſuffer for the fault of their Sovereign ; and certainly 
it would be difficult to alledge a reaſon founded on Juſtice 
or Equity. But the Policy of Rome required, that the 
Subjects ſhould be liable to Puniſhment, to the end that 
conſidering their King as the ſole cauſe of their Evils, they 


might be the ſooner inclined to force him to ſubmit to the 


Pope's Yoke. It was requiſite therefore to ſow Diſſention 

between the King and the People, in order to tie up his 

hands from reſiſting. And indeed, it is evident, Kings have 

no more power than private perſons, - when deſerted by 

their Subjects, Accordingly the Popes, who intended to 

ſtretch their Authority, have generally taken a time of 

diſcord between the People and their Sovereigns. If ſome- 

times they have launched out at unſeaſonable Junctures, 

they have, for the moſt part, found their pretended Au- 

thority to be little regarded. Of this we ſhall ſee a re- 
markable Inſtance in the Sequel of this very Reign. 

The Pope's rigour was inſufficient to bring the King to 

a compliance. On the contrary, John, finding the Court 

ch. Of Rome had thrown off all regard for him, reſolved to 

4 _ act with the ſame haughtineſs, and make the Pope know 

were he was able to withſtand him. Purſuant to this reſolu- 

tion, he confiſcated the Eſtates of all the Eccleſiaſticks who 

obeyed the Interdict, and ſent orders to the Sheriffs to 

make Inquiry after them, and expel them the Kingdom, 

But the Sheriffs perceiving they could not execute the 

King's Orders, without uſing great violence, durſt not 

puſh matters ſo far. So that, notwithſtanding the King's 

intention, none went out of the Kingdom, but ſuch as ha- 


The K 'ng's 
Severity 
upon tbe 


(1) By God's Teeth, (his uſual Oath.) M. Paris, p. 236. 
(2) He was born at 
(3) January 5, Me. Weſt. p. 269. 
(5) A thoutand Marks, Rymer's Fed. Tom. I. p. 154- 
(6) This yearelſo the King 
Paru, p. 227. 
(7) Where he removed his E xcbequer 
(3) An unlucky Accident happened 
thoſe days. A certain Clerk having by chance killed a Woman, 
in the lame Houſe which they had hired together. Theſe bein 


cleſiaſtical Liberty ; upon which near three thouſerd Scholars 
(9) He made all the Freehoiders 


feared the Pope ſhould excommunica 
(19) Londen, Ely, 


No, 14 Vor. * 


7. JO HN. 


« nation, the Prelates judged by the Church capable of 


n te him, and abſolve his Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance. AI. Paris, 
and Worcefler, who were to have it publiſhed every Sunday and Holiday in all the Churches throughout England, . l Paris. 
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ving too zealouſly eſpouſed the Pope's quarrel, choſe rather 1205. 
to go into voluntary Baniſhment, than remain expoſed to 

the King's Indignation. However, they who ſtayed, were 

in no better Circumſtances : Outrages were daily commit- 

ted upon them, for which they could find no redreſs from 

the Magiſtrates, who always ſent them to the Pope tor 
Juſtice. 

As in thoſe days there was ſcarce a Prieſt but what M. Pris, 

kept a Concubine, the King, under pretence of canfing e. 
the Canons of the Council to be obſerved, ordered all 
their Concubines to be impriſoned, who were forced to 
pay great Fines for their Liberty. Among the great num- 
ber of Eccletiaſticks in the Kingdom, there were ſome, 
who in ſpite of the Interdict, adminiſtred the Sacraments, 
But as they were inceſſantly expoſed to the Inſults of the 
Zealots, the King took them under his Protection, and 
ordered ſuch as ſhould do them any outrage, to be langed 
upon the next Free. The Pope was no ſooner informed 
of this, but he excommunicated all who diſobeyed the In- 
terdict, or executed ,the King's Orders. Such was the 
wretched State of the People of England. Thoſe that were 
faithful to their Sovereign, fell under the Pope's Cenſures, 
and the King took care to perſecute thuſe who ſubmitted 
to the Orders of Rome. 

Whiltt the Kingdom was in this fad ſituation, Henry 1269. 
Brother of Otho the Emperor came to King John, in the 1 
beginning of the year 1209. The deſign of his Journey 2 | 
was, to demand, for the Emperor his Brother, an Aid of M. Paris. 
Money, which the King liberally granted him (5), though + K _ 
he was himſelf in extreme want. DEW 

The Calamities of the E£ng//h moved neither the King john l: 
nor the Pope. They both continued inflexible, each re- t Ar- 
ſolving to run all hazards, rather than yield to his Adver- 1 2 
ſary, However, Jahn was not without his uneaſineſs. againſt 
Indeed, he did not fear the Pope's T hunders with reſpe& Scotland- 
to Spirituals. But he could not ſee without extreme mh I 
trouble, the generality of the People inclined to the Court M. Wet. 
of Nome. This obſervation inſpiring him with a dread 
that, ſooner or later, ſome Plot would be formed againſt 
him, he thought proper to prevent the deſigns of his E- 
nemies, by raiſing an Army. For a pretence, he com- 
plained, that the King of Scotland, contrary to the Treaty 
of Lincoln, had married one of his Daughters, without 
his content. It was eaſy to foreſee, that a Prince, who 
had ſuffered ſ@ many Provinces in France to be taken, 
without any reſiſtance, did not intend vigorouſly to pro- 
ſecute this War, upon fo flight an occaſion, Accordingly 1 
he contented himſelf with the firſt offers made him by LN 
the King of Scotland, to give him fifteen thouſand King of 
Marks, and his two Daughters in Hoſtage, In his re- 3 
turn from the northern Frontiers, where he had led his T. 1. * 88. 
Army, he ordered all the Hedges to be cut down, and He be 
the Ditches to be filled up throughout his Foreſts, that 1338 
the Deer might have liberty to feed every where. In all R. Paris 
likelihood, the People of thoſe Parts having too openly de- 
clared for the Pope, he had a mind to puniſh them for 
it (6). Perhaps too, he deſigned to ſhew the reſt of his 
Subjects, that in like caſe he would not want means to 
chaſtiſe them. When he came to Northampton (7), he 5 
was met by the Prince of ales, who, fearing he intend- 7 Waker. 
ed to carry the War into his Country, made haſte to pre- dir bin 
vent him by his Submiſſion. This Prince accompanied Ig 
the King as far as JYood/tock, where he did him Ho- 
mage (8). 

The continuation of the Interdit was a clear Evidence ohn aug 
to the King, that the Pope had no deſign to deſiſt from his ¼ 41: Vas 
Pretenſions, but would, upon this means not ſucceeding, /*” phe 
uſe more violent methods. Wherefore, he judged it re- Ws. 
quiſite to take care before-hand, to ſcreen himſelf from his Ita. 
Thunders. Nothing ſeemed to him more proper to fruſtrate 
the deſigns of the Court of Rome 9), than to cauſe his 
Vallals to. renew their Homage. e hoped to ſecure them 
by that Bond, and reſtrain them from too readily joining 
with the Court of Rome. 

Mean while, the Pope perceiving, the Interdict, which ,, K 
had now continued above a year, did not anſwer his :xcommur;- 
Expectations, reſolved at length to pronounce upon John cated. 
the Sentence of Excommunication, and committed the M. Faris. 


Publication thereof to certain Biſhops (10). But as thefe eve. 


inchefter, October 1+ 1207, Ann. Waverl. p. 169. M. Weſt. p. 269. M. Paris, p. 225- 
(4) March 13. M. Paris, p. 226. M. Wefim. p. 268, 


iſſued a Proclamation at Briftol, forbidding the taking of all ſorts of feathered Game throughout England. MM 
Which was the firſt Edict of this ki made by any King before, as Tyrrel obſerves, B. vii. p. 739- 
after Azrcbacimoſs, becauſe the Londoners had diſobliged him. M. Paris, p. 227. 

at this time, which was a great prejudice to Oxford, and ſerves to ſhow the flouriſhing Condition of the Univerfity in 

made his eſcape. The Mayor coming to his Lodging, found three other Clerks that lived 
g ſeized, were a few days after, by the King's Order, hanged up, in Contempt of the Ec- 
left that Univerſity, ſome going to Cambridge, others to Reading. M. Paris. 
in England, flom twelve years old and upwards, renew their Homage. 


Weſt. p 268. 


| M. 1 eft. 
The reaſon of his doing it, was, that he &ai!y 


p. 223, M Wy. p. 268. 
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1209. Prelates had ſtill great regard ſor the King, they did not 
think fit to execute their orders with that readineſs the 

Pope deſired. However, the news of the King's Excom- 
munication was ſo ſpread over the Kingdom, that not a 

Soul was ignorant of it, tho” the Sentence was not yet 

M. Paris. publiſhed, The Archdeacon of Norwich, one of the Officers 
of the Exchequer, having notice of it, quitted his Office 
without leave, alledging, his Conſcience would not ſuffer 

him to ſerve an excommunicated Prince. This Proceeding 

coſt him dear. The King, provoked at his diſreſpect, or- 

dered him to be confined in a cloſe Priſon (1), where it 1s 

25 affirmed, his death was haſtened by violent means (2). 

He 14 This Inſtance of the King's Severity was not capable of 
F preventing Hugh de IVells, lately elected Biſhop of Lincoln, 
ſhop of : 2 a 
Lincoln, from wounding the King in a more ſenſible part. This 
. Paris, Prelate having obtained leave to be conſecrated by the 
Po **9* Archbiſhop of Roan, inſtead of going to Normandy, went 

directly to Rome (3), where he received Conſecration at 
the hands of Cardinal Langton, Had he been in the King's 
power, he would, doubtleſs, have been no more ſpared than 
the Archdeacon of Norwich. But the King, being all he 
could do, was content with ſeizing his Revenues (4). 
The Prelate was unconcerned, plainly foreſeeing that the 
King would be obliged in the end to ſubmit to the Pope ; 
whereas by diſobeying his Holineſs, he was in danger of 
| lofing his Biſhoprick (5). 

1210. The Excommunication made no Impreſſion on the King, 
John lad: who ſtill remained unmoved. Beſides, as the Sentence 
ou = „was not yet publiſhed, and Ignorance might be pleaded, 
M. Paris. the greateſt part of the Nobility ſtill adhered to their 
An. Waverl- Prince (6), notwithſtanding his being excommunicated, 

Nay, he was not without hopes, that the Sentence was 
only a penal threatning which might be revoked, upon 
his ſhewing ſome ſteadineſs. However, as it would have 
been imprudent to depend upon that, he levied a great 
Army, well-knowing, nothing was more capable of break- 
ing the Pope's meaſures, than to be always well armed, 
Some Commotions in Ireland were made the occaſion 
and pretence for this Armament, the Charges whereof 
were paid by the Jets, not voluntarily, but by a Seizure 
of their Effects (7). John himſelf imbarking with his 
Army (8), ſaſely arrived at Dublin, where he was met 
by above thirty (9) petty Princes, who came to ſwear 
Fealty to him. After receiving their Homage, he marched 
againſt the King of Connaught, Author of the diſturbances 
that had brought him into Jreland. This Prince being 
taken Priſoner in a Battle, the War was happily ended, 
and the whole Iſland reduced to the King's Obedience 
and . as formerly. Before he returned, John cauſed the Laws 
% Leu of and Cuſtoms of England to be eſtabliſhed for the future 
England. in Jreland, and made the Biſhop of Norwich his Juſtici- 
Na. Faris. ary (10). It was expected in England, that at his return 
the Army would be disbanded. But, to have a pretence 
to keep it ſtill on foot, he quarrelled with the Prince of 
He taxa the ales, In the mean time, as Money was wanted for 
Clergy the maintenance of the Troops, he impoſed, by his own 
Id. p. 230. Authority, a Tax of a hundred thouſand Marks (11) upon 
the Eſtates of the Eccleſiaſticks. After which he marched 
againſt the Yeh, and compelled them to deliver twenty 
eight Hoſtages (12). 

111 The meaſures taken by John to render himſelf formi- 
The Pops Qable, created no ſmall uneaſineſs in the Pope, who could 
ſends ewo not bear to ſee the King's Inflexibility. He perceived, it 
Nuntwss q Was equally dangerous to the Holy See to give over the 
M. Paris, Conteſt, and to proſecute it any farther, uncertain of the 

Iſſue. And indeed, it might be of great conſequence, 
even with reſpect to other States. Before he came to any 
reſolution in this matter, Innocent ſent two Nuncio's into 
England (13), under colour of procuring Peace between 
the King and his Clergy. However, nothing was farther 
from his Intention, than to endeavour a reconciliation, 
which could not but be very prejudicial to him. His ſole 
aim was to diſcover John's deſigns, that he might take 


(1) By William Talbot, a Knight. M Paris, p. 228. 
(2) A 
(3) 
(4) 


fixty thouſand Marks. Ann. Waverl. p. 172+ 
(8) At Pembroke, and arrived at Dublin, June 6. M. Paris, p. 230- 
(9) Above twenty, fays MA. Paris, 
p- 14+ T. Niles, p. 36. 
(10) Fobn de Grey, who cauſed the Money to be coined of the 


(5) This year the King ſent Commiſſioners to Canterbury, to meet the Biſhops of Lenden, Zly, and Worceſter, 
him and Langten; but when matters were nearly adjuſted, the Treaty broke oft, and ſo nothing was bruught 

(6) All the great Men of the Kingaom attended him at Windſor this year, 

(7) M. Paris lays, the Jews of both Sexes were ſeized all over England, and cruelly N 
pleaſure. Among the reſt, a Jew at Briftol, though cruelly tormented, reſufing to ranſem himſe 
day pull cut one of his Cheek Teeth, till he would pay down ten thouſand Marks. 
day he relented, and ſo with the Ieſe of ſeven Teeth, parted with the ten thouſand Marks to ſave the reit, p. 229. 


He returned to England, Auguſt 20, Ibid. 
ibid. B. drove out of the Kingdom Hugb de Lacy Eail of Ulſter, and took Carrickfergus Caſtle, Ann. Margar, 


ſame weight and fineneſs as in England ; that the like Money might be common in both 
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his meaſures accordingly. The two Nuncio's being ar- 12 
rived, ſo wrought on the King, that at length he yielded 8 
ſo far, as to promiſe the Eccleſiaſticks leave to return to ee 
their Churches, He farther agreed, that Cardinal Lang- 2 
ton ſhould take poſſeſſion of the See of Canterbury, and 29 
promiſed, that the Church of England ſhould have all the Xo Paris 
Liberties, Privileges, and Immunities, enjoyed in the time 0. Gan 
of Edward the Confeſſor. One would think fo conſiderable WE 
Advances ſhould have ſatisfied the Nuntio's. And indeed » Jos * 
the King gave up the main Point, in offering to receive e 
Cardinal Langton as Archbiſhop. Beſides, they ſhould 

have previouſly ſuppoſed, that in an Accommodation, it 

was reaſonable, the Pope and Clergy ſhould likewiſe make 

ſome Conceſſions on their part, But this rule takes not 

place in affairs where the Church is concerned, Whae 

ſhe calls an Accommodation, is an entire Submiſſion to 

her orders, and a perfect Compliance with all her de- 

mands. We have ſeen a remarkable Inſtance of this in 

the affair of Thomas Becket : And here is another which 
confirms the ſame truth, beſides thoſe that will appear in 

the courſe of this Hiſtory, Had John ſhewn more reſolu- 

tion, or at leaſt ſtaid till the Nuncio's had, of themſelves 

made theſe Propoſals, and then ſeemed to accept them with 
reluctance, perhaps there might poſſibly have been a re- 
conciliation upon theſe Terms. But he had to deal with 
Perſons more ſubtle than himſelf, and whoſe fole aim 

was to diſcover his Sentiments, in order to take advantage 

of it againſt himſelf, When they ſaw he complied fo far 

they demanded farther the reſtitution of all that was taken 

from the Eccleſiaſticks, and full reparation for the da- 

mages ſuſtained by them on occaſion of this Controverſy 

And becauſe he would not agree to this, which in effect tobe er. 
was impoſſible, the Negotiation broke off, and the Nuncio's ce te 
returned (14), after publiſhing the King's Excommunica- 11 a 
tion (15), which the Biſhops till then declined (16). 2 

The Pope ſaw, by Jabn's Advances, that he really 26. 
wanted to be elear of this affair at any rate. He maniſeſtly oP * 
knew, it was only through Inability that he had rejected Pave 
the laſt Article propoſed him. As this Pope was very po- 
litick, and had great Views, he formed the Project of reap- 
ing advantages, before unthought of, from this ſame Inabi- 
lity. But as the diſcovery of his Intentions might greatly 
obſtruct their execution, he carefully concealed them, till 
he had forced the diſobedient King to caſt himſelf upon his 
Mercy. Though he had nothing leſs in view than the 
Clergy of England's reparation, he continued always to 
inſiſt on that Article, in order to have occaſion to carry 
things to the point he deſired. He knew Jobn was not 
beloved by the People, and {till leſs by the Nobility, who 
had great cauſe to complain of him, and were kept in O- 
bedience, only by their Oath of Fealty. He believed 
therefore, that, to alienate entirely the hearts of the Exgliſb, 
it was neceſſary to break that bond by which they ſtill 
were attached to their Sovereign, For that pu ta- He abjolrr 
king occaſion from the King's Inability, which he was plea- ** 72 
ſed to ſtile Rebellion and Gbſtinacy, he publiſhed a Bull, . 5” 
abſolving John's Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance, Allegian. 
and enjoining them, upon pain of Excommunication, to re- 33 
fuſe him all Obedience. This terrible blow had ſo great . wed. 
an effect, that moſt of the Barons, overjoyed at having an 
opportunity to be revenged of the King, began to combine 
together to place another on the Throne. Some Hiſtorians M. Paris, 
even aſſure us, the Majority ſigned an Addreſs to the King f. 232 
of France, inviting him to England, and promiſing to own 
him for their Sovereign. 

Mean time, Jahn, who had no Intelligence of their 1212. 
deſigns, lived in a Security that aſtoniſhed all the world. John 4%. 
Far from foreſeeing the impending danger, he ſpent his f in 
time in Entertainments and Diverſions, as if he had no . Pa, 
affairs upon his hands, and the Pope's Bull was of no con- Knight 
ſequence. At the ſame time the eb, who could never 
long remain quiet, making Incurſions into the EAR 
Territories, John fell into ſo great a rage, that he com- 


leaden Cope was put upon him, with the preſſure of which, and for want of victuals, he died in a few days. J6id. 
He went only as far as the Abbey of Pontigny, where Langton then reſided. See Tyrre/, Vol. III. p. 741- 
Hugh was alſo Chancellor, but the King delivered the Seal to Walter de Gray, and made him Chancellor. M. Paris, p. 228. 


who came to treat of a reconciliation between 
to a Concluſion, See Ann. Waverl, p. 11. 
notwithſtanding he was excommunicated, M. Paris, p. 229+ ; 
ucated, till they would ranſom themſelves according to the King's 
If, the King ordered, that his Tormenters ſhould every 


Accordingly they pulled out ſeven in as many days, but on the eighth 
King Jen got trom the Jews about 


Kingdoms. ½ Paris, p. 230. He left there William Mar eſcall, as Lieutenant. Ann. Waverl. p. 172. 7674. 


(11) A hundied thouland Pounds, ſays M. Paris, p. 230. a 


(13) Panduipht a Subdeacon, and Durand a Knight Templar. 
(14; Thy weat into Hales. Ibid. 


They met the King at Northampton, in his return from his Expedition 


{ hed into Wale 1% $. 1211. | 
OT 822 into Wales. Bid. 


\ What Peruns were excommunicated with him, ſee in M. Paris. p. 231. M. Weſt. p. 270- es ; 
5 The King ok, pe all thoſe that held by Knight's Service, and bad nor attended him into Wales, a Scutage of two Marks of Silver, AI. Paris, 


P 230. 
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manded 
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Jed the twenty-eight Hoſtages, he had in his power, 
DENY png hanged. Aker Thich, uf he had nothing elſe to 
do, he reſolved to carry War into their Country and ut- 

rly root them out. 
He receiaes J Will he was preparing for this expedition, the King 
lei ce f Festland ſent him notice of a dangerous Conſpiracy 
44A. forming againſt him in England, But Fehn imagined, 
Af Paris, none would dare ſtir, whilſt he was at the head of the 
5.231, 3% Army. So without giving the leaſt heed to this informa- 
p tion, he continued his march to Cheſter, with delign to 
begin the War with the Veld. Upon his arrival at that 
City, he received freſh intelligence about the Conſpiracy, 
which was confirmed from ſo many different places, that 
Ye miftrufts he could no longer doubt. Then it was, that his ſecurity 
20d dirbands giving place to his fears, he began to conſider the Officers 
ts Army» of his Army, as ſo many ſecret enemies whom he could 
M. Far. ot truſt, Poſſeſſed with this notion, he diſmiſſed his 
Troops and retired to London, where he thought himſelf 
more ſafe (1). Some time after, his fears being ſomewhat 
abated, by certain advice, that the Barons were in no 
readineſs to execute their deſigns, he demanded Hoſtages 
of them as pledges of their obedience, There were but 
few that ventured to deny him (2), for fear of being ſa- 
crificed to his ſuſpicions, before they were in a ſtate of 
defence. Indeed, their meaſures were yet very uncertain. 
If it be true, that they had applied to the King of France, 
that Monarch had not yet given them any poſitive promiſe, 
In all appearance, he had a mind to ſtay till matters were 
more embroiled, before he openly declared his intention (3). 
besen In this place it is, that Matthew Paris the Hiſtorian 
theHftorians takes occaſion to diſplay the tyrannical conduct of John 
4 in very black colours. He ſays, that he had no manner 
5 of regard for the Engliſh; debauched the Wives and Daugh- 
N. Paris, ters of the prime Nobility ; baniſhed ſome the Realm, 
P23” upon bare ſuſpicions, and reduced others, who were the 
moſt favorably treated, to extreme poverty, by the confiſ- 
cation of their Eſtates, and other illegal practices. But 
the ſame remark is to be made here, that was made elſe- 
where: Namely, we muſt read with great caution the 
Mankiſh Hiſtorians, when they relate any thing in which 
the Court of Rome was concerned, It is true, this Hiſto- 
rian inveighs now and then very ſharply againſt the Per- 
fon of Innocent III. But however, it is viſible, his aim 
was to vindicate the Pope's extreme rigour to King John. 
This he could not do more artfully than by blackening 
the reputation of that Prince, in order to divert the Rea- 

der's compaſſion, 

— Whilſt John was anxiouſly waiting the Iſſue of his 
= + e enemy's Plots, he met with a mortification, which troub- 
Hermit, led him very much, though he pretended to light it. 
— One Peter de Pontfract a Hermit, who was famous in the 
: Kingdom for foretelling things to come, propheſied pub- 
lickly, that by Aſcenſion-day following, Jahn ſhould be 
depoſed, and the Crown transferred to another, The King 
being informed of it, ſent for the Hermit, who in his 
preſence ſtood to what he had ſaid, whereupon he was or- 

dered to Priſon (4). 
The Pepe Mean time the Pope, who had no mind to halt in fo 
44:z John. fair a way, took at Rome all neceſſary meaſures to accom- 
pliſh his project. As he was deſirous, it ſhould appear to 
the World, that zeal for juſtice and Religion was the 
ſole motive of his actions, he took particular care to ſhew 
he had no perſonal intereſt in his quarrel with the King 
of England. The better to hide his deſign, he cauſed 
a Petition to be preſented him by Cardinal Langton, and 
the reſt of the proſcribed Biſhops, humbly intreating him 
to apply a remedy to the evils, the Church of England 
had fo long endured. This petition furniſhing him with 
a pretence to call a Conſiſtory, he made a Speech to 
the Cardinals, aggravating to the utmoſt of his power, 
the injuries King John had done, and daily did do to 
the Church. He concluded with ſaying, the obſtinacy 
of that Prince not being to be conquered by the Church's 
cenſures, he had called them together to conſider of means 
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to make this fliff-necked Son return to his duty, The 1212, 
reſult of the Council was, that John being convicted of 
Rebellion againſt the Holy See, deſerved to be depoſed, and 

his Holineſs ſhould place another King over England. 
Purſuant to this advice, [nnoxent thundered out the ſen- % ft 
tence of depoſition againſt King John. After that, he l 
commiſſioned Philip King of France to execute the ſen- execure the 
tence, promiſing for reward, the remiſſion of all his Sins, gee 
together with the Crown of England to him and his Heirs * ev 
for ever, when once he had dethroned the preſent Ty— 

rant. A few days after, he publiſhed a Bull, exhorting 

all Chriſtian Princes to promote, as far as in them Jay, 

this expedition, which was ſolely intended to revenge the 

injuries done to the Catholick Church, In this Bull he 

took into his protection whoever ſhould contribute either 

Money or other aſſiſtance, to ſubdue the enemy of the 
Church, granting them the ſame privileges, with thoſe 

who viſited the Holy Sepulchre (5). 

Towards the end of this year, Geoffrey Archbiſhop of Gevflrey 
York, natural Son of Henry II, departed this Life. He rale f 
was a Prelate of a narrow genius, but proud, prag mati- ibid. ; 
cal, and exceeding pathonate, one that would have done a 
world of miſchief, had he been as able as he was wil- 
ling (6). 

The Commiſſion Philip lately received of the Pope, 1213. 
ſet him at the height of his wiſhes. Not content with chaps Fog 
depriving King John of great part of his Dominions, he Fine Cem- 
devoured already in his imagination the Kingdom of Eng- e; 
land. By his preparations it was evident, how extremely ,, jw. 
deſirous he was to ſucceed in this undertaking. The Ships, great prepa- 
of which his Fleet was to conſiſt, came from all parts to : 
the Mouth of the Seine, whilſt the Princes his Vaſſals, 
and the great Men of his Realm led their Troops to Roan, 
where he had appointed the rendezvous of his Army. 

Such vaſt preparations could not be long concealed from M. Paris, 
King John, who for his part uſed his utmoſt endeavours b. 233,34 
to oppoſe the threatned Invation, He ſummoned all the 
Tenants in chief to meet him at Dover with their Troops, 

under pain of forfeiting their Fiefs, and being exemplarily 
puniſhed in their Perſons. At the ſame time, he iſſued 
orders, that all the Ships belonging to his Subjects ſhould 

be ready at the ſame place, threatning to baniſh the Ma- 

ſters that ſhould fail to be there on any pretence whatever. 

His orders were ſo urgent, and his threats had ſo ſudden 

an effect, that in a little time he aſſembled more Ships 

and Troops than he could maintain. Upon which ac- 

count, he was forced to ſend away part of his Fleet, and 

to keep but ſixty thouſand of the moſt warlike Men (7), 

a ſufficient number to defend him ſrom all inſults, had 

they heartily ſerved him. But this Prince knew better 

how to make himſelf feared, than beloved (8). 

Whilſt the two Monarchs were with equal ardor pre- pandulph 
paring, the one to attack, and the other to defend; whilſt % Pope's 
the Sea was covered with Ships, and both ſhores over- 3 
ſpread with Troops, expecting every moment to enter upon M. Paris. 
action, the Pope gave his laſt inſtructions to Pandulph. 

He was one of the two forementioned Nuntio's, who, 
upon this occaſion, was made Legate for England. His 
publick inſtructions, were to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevail with King Jahn to ſubmit to the Church. But his 
private ones were, to put the laſt hand to the project framed 
by the Pope, He paſſed through France, where he be- 
held Philip's great armament, and commended his zeal 
and diligence ; after which he went to meet the King of 
England at Dover. When he came into his preſence, he M. Pals, 
repreſented to him, that his enemy's Forces were ſo nume- "x Wo 
rous, that they were ſufficient to conquer England, though 
the whole Nation were united for their common defence ; 
but that John was very far from being able to rely on the 
People's affections. And to convince him of it beyond 
all doubt, he diſcovered to him, that Philip Lad received 
private aſſurances, from moſt of the great Men of Exg- 
land, that, inſtead of oppoſing his arms, they would aflift 
him to the utmoſt of their power, This intelligence cor- 


(1) He ſhut himſelf in Nottingham Caſtle, and hired foreign Archers for his deſerce - Ann. Waverl. p. 173. 
(n) Euftace de Veſct, and Robert Fitz-Walter, who were concerned in the Conſpiracy againſt him, retired ; the firſt into Scotland, ard the latter into 


France. M. Paris, p. 232. 


(3) This year, in Lenr, King Jobs knighted Alexander, Son to William King of Scotland, at Lenden. Idem. p. 231. 

(4) Matthew Paris ſays, Jobn was very inquiſitive to know of the Hermit, whether it was by death or otherwiſe that he was to loſe his Crown ; but all 
he coup get from him was, that he might be aſſured he would not on that day be King; and faid, if he were convicted of a Lie, he might they dral with 
him A he pleaſed. Upon which the King had him confined till he ſhou'd ſee the Iſſue of his Prediction. M. Paris. 

(5) The Pope wrote alſo to the great Men, Knights, and Warriors of divers Nations, to undertake this War, ſigning themſelves with the Croſs, as it it 


were for that of the Holy Land. M. Paris, p. 232+ 


(6) This year alſo, on Fu y 10, great part cf London was burnt down z the Fire began in Southwark, and having conſumed the Church of St. Mary 
ery, went on to the Bridge ; and whilſt great numbers of People ran, ſome to behold, others to quench the Flames, the Houſes on the cther end of the 
Bridge took fire ; ſo that the Multitudes being thus incloſed, many were forced to leap into the Thames, whilſt others crowding into the Boats that came to 
ö relief, were the Cauſe of their own deſtruftion, the Boats and People ſinking together; ſo that what with the Fire, and what with the Water, near 
ee thouſand perſons periſhed by this unſortunate accident, which happened on the tenth of Ju- M. Paris, p. 233. Arn. Wavwert. p. 173. M. Weſt. 
Who were encamped upon Barbam-Down in Kent, The biſhop of Nerwich brought him five hundred Knights, and bodies of Horſe trom Ireland. 


10 | 
M. Paris, p. 234. 


The Writs, whick were iſſued out upon this oecafion, C and which you may ſee at large in M. Paris, ) plainly make appear, that there was no 
thing in thoſe days as ſtanding Armies either in England or France; but that the only Forces for the d-fence of the Kingdom were the Militia 

- England, conſiſting of the Earls and Barons, with their Tenants and Vaſſals under them, who were obliged by their Tenures to come into the Fieid 
caie of an Invaſion from abroad, or a Rebellion at huthe- The Writs are directed to all the Sherifis of the Kingdom, commandirg them to ſommon 


234 


all the Earls, Barons, Knights, Freemen, and Eſquires, The Writs for the Ships were directed to all the By fits of Sea-ports, Ge, Jdem, p. 233, 
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The HISTORY ENGLAND. 


reſponding with what John had already received, he was 
viiibly ſhaken, neither could he hide from the Legate the 
tears that had ſeized his Soul, This was preciſely the 
ſituation wherein Pandulph intended to put him. As ſoon 
as he faw him thus diſpoſed, he took occaſion to intimate 
to him, that there was but one way to ſecure himſelf from 
the impending danger ; and that was to put himſelf under 
the Pope's protection, who, as a kind and merciful Fa- 
ther, was ſtill willing to receive him with open arms. 
But, added he, 10 deſerve this favor, you muſt become a 
dutiful Son to the Church ; and to that end muſt promiſe 
t9 perform faithfully whatever the Pope ſhall enjoyn you ; 
who, in imitation of him, whoſe Repreſentative he is on earth, 
diſiret nat the death of a Sinner, but rather that he ſhould 
turn from his evil ways, 

Never was Prince in ſuch circumſtances as John. Stan- 
ding between two precipices equally dangerous, he was un- 
der a neceſſity of caſting himſelf down one or other, with- 
out having time to conſider which was moſt eligible. 
Pandulph preſſed him inceſſantly to embrace the Pope's 
gracious offer, On the other hand, Philip, ready to em- 
bark, afforded him no time to conſult what courſe he ſhould 
take, But what perplexed him moſt, was, his diſtruſt of 
his Army and his dread of a treachery, the conſequences 
whereof ſtared him in the face, On which fide ſoever 
he turned, he ſaw himſelf on the point, either of falling 
into the hands of his moſt inveterate enemy, or of lying 
at the mercy of a Pope, whom he had for ſo long bra- 
ved, and who was the ſole author of his misfortunes. Of 
theſe two extremities, the laſt ſeemed the leaſt inſupport- 
able, becauſe he ſaw not the Pope's whole deſign. The 
Legate took care, not to impart to him at firſt all the 
conditions required by the Pope, for his favour and pro- 
tection. He was ſatisfied for the preſent, with obliging 
him by a ſolemn Oath, to obey the Pope in all things, 
for which he was excommunicated (1); to make a full 
ſatisfaction to the Clergy and Laicks for what damages 
they had ſuffered on account of the Interdict ; to pay down, 
in part of reſtitution, the ſum of eight thouſand pounds 
Sterling; to receive into favour the proſcribed Biſhops, 
and others, particularly Cardinal Langton, and the Prior 
and Monks of St. Augu/tin's (2); to confirm all theſe 
things by his Letters Patents, and cauſe ſuch Biſhops and 
Barons as the Pope or his Legate ſhould appoint to ſtand 
Sureties for him; to declare ſolemnly, if he, or any other 
by his order, ſhould violate this agreement, he would for 
ever loſe the cuſtody of vacant Churches, and the Biſhops 
and Barons his Sureties, ſhould be authorized to ſerve the 
Pope againſt him. Moreover, he promiſed to ſend Let- 
ters of ſaſe- conduct to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the other exiled Biſhops, that they might return to their 
reſpective Churches. Laſtly, he ſwore not to proſecute 
any Perſon, whether Layman, or Eccleſiaſtick, for any 
matter relating to the affair in hand (3). 

In the ſtate John was reduced to, he would have 
thought theſe conditions tolerable, had there been nothing 
added. But the Oath exacted from him, to obey the 
Pope in all things, included a tacit condition, the extent 
whereof Pandulyh did not think proper to tell him, before 
he was entirely ingaged. When this Article came to be 
explained, the Legate plainly told him, his offences 
againſt God and the Church were of ſuch a nature, that 
there could be no atonement without a reſignation of his 
Crown to the Pope : Adding, upon that condition only 
he could give him abſolution. Such a propoſal could not 
but extremely ſurprize the unfortunate King ; but he 
was too far ingaged to recede. His late proceeding had 
entirely alienated thoſe of his Subjects, who ſtill preſerved 
ſome remains of affection. On the other hand, he per- 
ceived, as he could not confide in his Troops, he had no 
other means to reſiſt Philip's powerful attacks. He lay 
therefore under an indiſpenſable neceſſity to ſubmit to this 
hard condition, which he would have infallibly rejected, 
could he have known the full extent of his Oath, Where- 
fore, on the morrow, he repaired to Dover Church, at- 
tended by the Legate, and a numerous train of Lords 
and Officers of the Army, to perform his engagements, 
There, in the preſence of all the People, taking off his 
Crown, he laid it, with the other enſigns of Royalty, at 
the Legate's feet, as the Pope's Repreſentative, After 


(1) Sixteen of the chief Earls and Barons of the Kingdom, ſwore on Jobn's behalf, that they would do their utmoſt to compel him to keep what 


had agreed, if he ſhould happes to depart from it. M. Paris, p. 235- 


Vol. I 


which, he ſigned a Charter, whereby he reſione 

Pope the Kingdom of England, and the Lads of oy 
land, He declared in this Charter, that, neither out * 
fear or conſtraint, but of his own free Will, and with 
the advice and conſent of all the Barons of the Realm 
he made this reſignation, as having no other way to atone 
for his oftences againſt God and his Church. From that 
moment he acknowledged himſelf a Vaſſal of the Holy 
See, and, as ſuch, bound himſelf to pay the yearly rent 
of a thouſand marks; namely, ſeven hundred for FE np. 
land, and three hundred for Ireland. In fine, he ns, 
that if himſelf, or any of his Succeſſors, denied the ſub- 
miſſion due to the Holy See, he ſhould forfeit his right to 
the Crown (4). After this, he did Homage to the P 
in the Perſon of the Legate ; who, to ſhew the 
of his Maſter, ſpurned with his foot the Money offered 
him by the King as an earneſt of his ſubjection. They 
that were preſent at this ſhameful Ceremony, could not 
behold ſuch abje& ſubmiſſions without indignation ; but 
not one dared to ſpeak againſt them ; only the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin proteſted againſt them, but to no purpoſe (5) 
The Legate having obtained whatever he deſired, kept 
the Crown and Sceptre five whole days; and then te- 
ſtored them to John, with an intimation that he was to 
conſider it as a ſingular favor from the Holy See. 80 
extraordinary a tranſaction had its natural effect on the 
People. If hitherto the King had been little regarded, this 
baſe ſubmiſſion rendered him entirely contemptible. From 
that time he was deemed unworthy to wear a Crown 
which he had ſo ſhamefully reſigned to another. On the 
other ſide, [nnccent's extreme pride gave occaſion for re- 
flections to his diſadvantage. Though Jobn ſhould ſeem 
to have been very ſenſibly touched with what had hap- 
pened, he appeared to be the firſt that forgot it. 


1213. 


Ope M. PIA, 
grandeur p. 237. 


He The Hasen 


even ſeemed to triumph in preſerving his Crown in ſpite daga. 
of the Hermit's prediction, Though his Prophecy was but % PH 
too fully accompliſhed, John was fo cruel as to order him Nut 


to be hanged (6) for a falſe Prophet. 


nighton. 


Mean time, Pandulph, who had no farther buſineſs in Pandu'ph 
England, was deyarted from Dover (7), without taking % Ph 


off the Interdict, or giving the King Abſolution. He was 
gone to Philip, who conſidered the Conqueſt of England 
as a thing certain. When he came to that Monarch, he 
enjoined him, in the Pope's name, to deſiſt from the in- 
tended Expedition. He told him, the King of England 
being now a dutiful Son of the Church, and the occaſion 
of the armament ceaſing, it was no longer neceſlary to 


to ditband 
57 Arny. 
M. Pans 


execute the Pope's ſentence, Philip was extremely ſur- Philip re 


prized at this diſcourſe (8). But as he had not ated in fue to 


this affair from a religious motive, he openly refuſed to 
obey the Legate's orders. He told him, he had made 
theſe preparations againſt England, at the Pope's preſſing 
inſtances, for the remiſſion of his Sins, and therefore no 
contrary orders, nor all the threats in the World, ſhould 


ey bin; 


hinder him from proſecuting his deſign, Thus reſolved, ,,,,....., 
he called a Council of the chief Lords of the Kingdom, ring 4 
and of the Princes his Vaſſals who were then about him, / 


As he was extremely provoked with Innocent, the terms 
he uſed in ſpeaking of him to the Aſſembly were not 
very reſpectſul; and the more, as it was greatly for his 
purpoſe, to paint out the Pope's proceedings in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt lively colours. His aim was to perſwade 
all the Lords to ſwear, they would not ſorſake him, 
though the Pope ſhould thunder his cenſures againſt him, 
Accordingly this was the drift of his Speech. 


fand ij tim, 


The Princes and Lords who were preſent at the Coun- , Ewl ef 
cil ſeemed inclined to comply. The Earl of Flanders a- Flanders 
lone oppoſed it, and in a manner very reproachful to 9% . 


Philip. He repreſented, that the intended Expedition a- 
gainſt the King of England, was in itſelf neither juſt nor 
honorable, and beſides was become impracticable, fince 
the Pope refuſed his approbation, He added, it would be 
much more agreeable to the rules of honour and equity, to 
reſtore to that Prince what had been taken from him in 
France, than to frame new projects to make an advan- 


tage of his misfortunes. Philip offended at theſe bold philip tern: 
words, mixed with reproaches upon his conduct, thought % 4" 


it neceſſary before all things, to humble the Earl of Flan- 
ders. His view was to terrify the 


againſt bin. 
Rigord- 
reſt of his Vaſlals by Hiſt. of 


this example, and withal deprive the King of England Pi Aut 


he 


' had with - 
(2) The Biſkops of Lenden, Fly, Hereford, Bath, and Lincoln, are mentioned by name, as are Rebert Fitz-Walter, and Euftace de Veſci, who had wit 


drawn from the King into France. bid. 


(3) You have theſe Articles at large in M. Paris, drawn up in the Form of a Charter, dated the 13th of May, 
day, in which are recited the names of four great Barons, viz. William Earl of Salisbury, 


William Fail of Ferrat, who all (wore on the King's behalf, p. 235- 


being the Monday befo: e Aſcerfion 
Reginald Earl of Boulogne, William Earl of Warren, and 


i biſhop of Dub! » 
(4) Cadet a jure Regni, M. Paris, where the Charter is at large, and witneſſed by the King himſelf, in the Preſence of Henry Archbiſhop * 
Jebn Biſhop of Nerwich, and divers Earls and Noblemen of the Kingdom, p. 236, 237 


J M. Paris fays only, that he was offended at the haughty Carriage of the Legate in ſpurning the Money, p. 237 
(6) He cauſed him to be dr-gged about the Streets of Varbam, and then hanged, with his Son. M. Parts, p- e 
(7) And carried wich him cight thouſand Pounds to be diſtributed, by way of reſtitution, among the Archbiſhop, * © Thi 4. 
(8) Eſpecially as he had ſpent above fixty thouſand Pounds in his Preparations. 


baniſhed, 16:9. 
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Book VIII. 


of the aſſiſtance he might receive from ſo firm a Friend, 
It may be, he was very glad, the Earl furniſhed him with 
an opportunity to free himſelf ſrom his preſent embaraſſ- 
ment. He could not, without diſhonour, ſubmit to the 
Pope's orders, neither could he make War upon King 
John, without expoſing his Perſon to an Excommunica- 
M. Paris, tion, and his Kingdom to an Interdict. Be this as it will, 
he ordered his Fleet to fail to the Coaſt of Flanders, 
whilſt he marched himſelf with his Army to attack the 
Earl by land. The progreſs of his Arms was at firſt 
very conſider; ble. Probably, the Earl of Flanders would 
have been ruined, if John had not ſent his naval Force 
11 F do his Aid, The Earl of Salisbury, who commanded the 
% Engliſh Fleet, ſurprizing that of Philip, entirely deſtroyed 
„ Eng'ihe jt, It is ſaid, the Engliſh took three hundred Ships, and 
M Faun ſunk one hundred, and that the French themſelves ſet hre 
. Wetm. to the reſt, to prevent their falling into the Enemy's hands. 
This fatal loſs blaſted all Philip's grand Projects, and ob- 
liged him to relinquiſh his undertaking, and return to Pa- 

r;s extremely mortified, bo 
e r This Victory ſuddenly raiſed the Courage of King 
bbc John, As he was aſſured for the future of the Pope's aſ- 
ite 13-1? fiſtance, he reſolved to carry the War into France, and 
Me Packs try to recover his loſt Dominions. He was the more en- 
couraged to this Enterprize, as the Emperor and the Earl 
of Flanders promiſed to make a powerful Diverſion in his 
u game favour, Wherefore he cauſed his Army to march to 
3 Poriſinouth, where he ordered his Fleet to meet him. But 
b is aljl- juſt as he was ready to embark, the Barons ſent him 
* word, they could not attend him, unleſs he was firſt ab- 
pp folved from his Excommunication (1). This Declaration 
'.1.p.171- made him diſzatch a Saſe- conduct to Cardinal Langton, 
and the reſt of the Exiles, that they might come and ab- 
ſolve him. At the ſame time, he acquainted them, he was 
ready to perform all his Engagements, and particularly 
thoſe which concerned them. Upon their arrival (z) the 
Biſhops went to the King at V incheſter, who, throwing 
himſelf at their feet, beſought them to have pity on him 
ner and the Kingdom. The Cardinal lifting him up, led him 
nmel, and to the Church, where in the preſence of all the People, 
2 pg he adminiſtred to him the following Oath : That he 
4 « would protect Holy Church to the utmoſt of his power; 
. Paris. «66 re-eſtabliſh the good Laws of his Predeceſſors, and eſpe- 
7 39 (4 cially thoſe of King Edward; cauſe Juſtice to be mi- 
c niſtred to his Subjects according to the juſt Judgment of 
« his Court ; reſtore to Corporations and private Perſons 
« their Rights and. Liberties ; and before Zafter next, 
&« make full Satisfaction for all the damages he had cau- 
« ſed.” This done, the King renewed his Oath of Feal- 
ty and Obedience to the Pope, according to the "Tenor 
maile of his late Charter to the Legate ; after which, the Car- 
6m dinal gave him Abſolution. The King appeared ſo well 
323 pleaſcd to ſee himſelf at length freed from ſo many trou- 
: bles, that to ſhow the Cardinal, he bore him no ſecret 
grudge, he made him that very day dine at the ſame 

Table with him. 

3 This affair being thus ended, John came to Port/- 
e- mouth (3), where he unexpectedly met with freſh obſtacles. 
e When he talked of embarking, the Barons, who were 
4/1: there upon his Summons, declared, they could not go with 
vim. him. They told him, they had ſtayed fo long at Port/- 
16% . mouth, that all their Money, deſigned for the Expedition, 
was ſpent, and therefore they were unable to attend him, 
Though this diſappointment heartily vexed him, he 
thought beſt to conceal it; and, imagining he ſhould en- 
courage them upon the Point of Honour, took ſhipping 
himſelf with his own Family, and failed for Jerſey. But 
after waiting there ſome days, and finding himſelf for- 
ſaken by all, he returned to England, with a reſolution 
"vs to chaſtiſe the diſobedience of the Barons (4). Upon his 
1 arrival, he raiſed ſome Troops, and marched towards the 
g Center of the Kingdom. His deſign was to have it in 
his power to prevent them from taking Arms, or to op- 
Ligon -. Prefs thoſe that ſhould firſt venture to appear. The Car- 
U nd dinal Archbiſhop perceiving his Intention, came to him 
8 at Northampton, and repreſented to him, that none of the 
. Paris, Barons having been legally (5) condemned, he could not 
make War upon them without violating his late Oath. 
Uhe King, ofi-nded at this Remonſtrance, anſwered with 
a loud Voice, he had no need of his Advice, and refuſing 
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Ei, 


1 M. Paris fa 
Pope's behalf. " 


„ Abſque judicio Curiz ſur. M. Paris, p. 239. 


(6) His words were, That the King had ſworn he would aboliſh unjuſt Laws, and reſtore the good ones, namely, thoſe of Edward. Idem. p. 246, 


(7) See the Charter at the end of this Reign. 
(8) Noverat enim Rex, 
4d omnia Scelera pro premiis datis vel promitlis, cereum & proclivum, Ce. 
(9) This year died G 
his death, En land 


Ibid. . 246, 
No 14. Vor. I. 18 5 


7. JOHN. 


ſelf under the Pope's powerful 


it had hitherto been deferred, under pretence We * Archbiſhop of Canterbury was to come over, and perform it in Perſon, on the 
5 (2) wy 16, , 

(3) After having appointed the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Geoffrey Fitz- Peters Regents of the Kingdom. 51d. 
| (4) Ralph de Copgg/bal lays the miſcarriage of this Voyage chiefly upon the Barons of the North, who being ſummoned, affirmed, they were not ob- 
liged to follow him, according to the Tenure of their Eſtates. This is a clear evidence, that the Barons of the Realm were not obliged to attend the King 
when he made War of his own head, but only ia caſe of an Invaſion from abroad, or a Rebellion at home, F 


& multiplici didicerat experientia, quod Papa ſuper omnes Mortales ambitioſus erat & ſuperbus, pecunizque fititor inſatis bilis, & 

es Fg. — n M. Paris, An. 1213. Rapin. 

rey Fitz- Peters, iciary ngland. was a generous and learned Man, and the main ſupport of the Kingdom; ſo that at 

the Kin? Wie — _ a Ship without a Rudder, He had the chief hand in the management of all affairs, and was more feared, thin Novel by 
(10) About — rought to King 7obn of his death, he ſaid, New I foall be King and Lerd of England, A. Paris, p. 246. 
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to hear him any more, continued draw as far as Not- 1213, 
tingham. Langton, not diſcouraged at this repulſe, follow- 

ed him next day, and declared he would excom municate 

all that ſhould take Arms before the relaxation of the In- 

terdict, This threat making the King apprehenſive his Th» King 
Troops would deſert him, he was forced to deſiſt from his fete 
Enterprize. However, he appointed a day ior the Barons 

to appear and anſwer for their diſobedięence. 

Langton's Proceedings were ſufficient to ſatisfy the King, 
he was not heartily reconciled to him, But he had foon 
a more convincing proof, 

In an Aſſembly of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, Lengton 
held at London about the reſtitution promiſed by the . 
King, Langton took occaſion to ſpeak very warmly againſt Ag of the 
him. He ſaid, That before he gave the King Aßſolu— n 
tion, he cauſed him to ſwear to reſtore the Church, M. Paris, 
the Nobility, and the Commonalty, to their Rights p. 24% 
* and Privileges (6): But it was viſible he had not yet 
«© made the leaſt ſtep towards the performance of his 
Oath : That on the contrary, he would have made 
War on his Barons, before they were legally tried. 

* which was a clear Evidence of his ill detigns. And 

© therefore, continued he, it was abſolutely neceſſary for 

the good of the Publick, to preſs him to perform his 

„ Engagements. But as difficulties might occur in the 

6 particulars to be required of the King, he ſaid, a Char- 

ter might be uſed of one of their former Kings, of 

«* which he had fortunately found a Copy, notwithſtand- 

ing the pains taken to bury it in oblivion,” The 
Charter mentioned by the Cardinal, was that granted by 

Henry I to his Subjects, in the beginning of his Reign (7), 
Authentick Copies had been ſent to all the principal mo- 
naſteries, which were loſt by the negligence of thoſe 

who had the Cuſtody of them, or perhaps by the means 

of Henry J himſelf, or his Succeſſors. This, which per- 

haps, was the only one left, falling into the Cardinal's 
hands, he publickly cauſed it to be read before the Aſſem- 

bly. The Barons, who had only a confuſed Notion of 

this Charter, were very well pleaſed with its being found, 

but more ſo with the Contents. Therefore, without fur- 

ther conſideration, they reſolved to make it the Foundation 

of their demands. Then they entered into a Confederacy, . Pars 
and bound themſelves by Oath, to uſe their utmaſt endea- * 
vours to obtain the Re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient Pri- 1 ; 
vileges, and mutually ſtand by one another, The Cardi- 

nal promiſed for his part, to do all that lay in his power 

to promote their deſigns. Tbis is the firſt League or Con- 
federacy made in England, in deſence of the Nation's In- 

tereſt againſt the King. 

Though the Barons intended to keep their League pri- Jebn . 
vate, till a favorable opportunity offered to dif. over their 8 
deſigns, the King was ſoon informed of it. He foreſaw 1 
the conſequences, but as it was not in his power to r 
break it, believed the only * be ſaſe, was to put him- 

rotection. Purſuant to this 
reſolution, he ſent a truſty Meſſenger to his Holineſs, to 
inform him of what paſſed, and entreat him to grant him 
his aſſiſtance in fo preſſing a neceſſity. His requeſt was 
attended with a very handſome Preſent, in order to ob- 
tain more readily what he deſired (8). Innocent was 
overjoyed at the news of the Diſſention, like to break 
out between the King and the Barons. If any thing was 
capable of depriving him of the Sovereignty lately acquired 
over the Kingdom of England, it was, doubtleſs, a ſtrict 
and hearty Union between the King and the Nobles. 
The Reſignation extorted from John, was of itſelf fo re- 
pugnant to all Right, and ſo full of nullities, that it muſt 
have fallen to the ground, if the King and his Subjects 
could have been brought to ſo neceſſary a Union. And 
therefore nothing being more agreeable to the Pope, than 
to ſee the King and the Barons in no way to ſupport one 
another, he reſolved to make their Diſcord a means, more 
firmly to eſtabliſh his Authority in the Kingdom (9). To 1214, 
that end, without diſcovering his knowledge of the Con- 7 Pope 
federacy of the Barons, he ſent (10) Cardinal Nicholas, 22 
Biſhop of Tuſculum, (now Fraſcati,) as his Legate into England. 
England, with power to relax the Interdict, and recon- Act. i ub. 
cile the 2 and the Clergy, cencerning the promiſed ©; . 74. 


cc 
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reſtitution. Tobn offering a hundred thouſand Marks, p. As oy 


the Legate ſeemed ſatisfied with the Sum; but the Bi- 


M. Paris, p. 239. 
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1214. ſhops openly rejected this offer, chuſing rather to let the 
ingdou groan under the intolerable Burden of an Inter- 
nend dict, than recede in the leaſt from their Pretenſions. The 
a ſecond Re Legate was not diſpleaſed with their obſtinacy, which 
Sper gave him an occaſion to acquaint the King with the 
. Paris, orders he had received from the Pope. He repreſented to 
him, he could never expect to live in Peace, till he had 
put himſelf entirely under the Protection of the Apoſtolick 
See: That therefore, it was neceſſary to make a ſecond 
© Reſignation of his Crown, the firſt being liable to many 
* Exceptions : That afterwards the Pope, finding himſelf 
«© indiſpenſably obliged to ſupport him, would infallibly 
e free him from all his troubles,” 

Jahn found himfelt in an ill fituation ; ſurrounded with 
difficultics, and having almoſt as many Enemies as Lords 
in the Kingdom, he had no other refuge but the Pope's 
Protection. Accordingly, though this Protection could 
not be obtained but by a ſecond reſignation of his Crown, 
he was once more perſwaded to that ſervile Compliance. 
This reſolution being taken, he convened a general Aſ- 
ſembly at Vinten, where, in the preſence of all the 
Lords, he folemaly reſigned a ſecond time his Crown to 
the Pope, with all the Formalities the Legate was pleaſed 
to require. He ſigned alſo another Charter, wherein care 
was taken to ſupply all the defects of the former. To 
render it more authentick, it was ſealed with Gold, the 
firſt being ſealed only with Wax. Then the King de- 
livered it to the Legate, for the uſe of the Pope his ma- 
lter. It was not difficult for the confederate Barons to 
perceive, their Secret was diſcovered, and that John's ſe- 
1 cond reſignation, was the price of the Pope's Protection. 


Jahn conſents 
en it. 
Ibid. 


15. Lueton As nothing was more oppolſite to their deſign of recover- 
5 7 * * D * * *? Pl * 
| . yl ing their antient Privileges, than the Vaſſalage to which 
g4/n iis =o 

4 


4 had ſubjected the Kingdom, Cardinal Langton ſo- 
emnly proteſted againſt it, and laid his Proteſtation upon 
the Altar. 

[Innocent having notice of Langion's Proteſtation, was 
* extremely incenſed, that a Cardinal ſhould act fo directly 
14 contrary to the Intereſts of the Holy See. He durſt not 
| however fall upon him, for fear of putting the whole King- 
dom in commotion, and inducing the Exgliſb to join with 
44 Langton in defence of their Liberties. Indeed, it was by 
no means proper to let the Nation feel ſo ſoon the weight 
8 of their new Servitude, On the contrary, it was the 
q Court of Rome's Intereſt to let her Rights lie dormant a 
while, that the Eng/zh, perceiving no alteration, might be 


* 


I Pg, leſs inclined to ſhake off their late Yoke. Mean time, the 
1 Pope however took occation to mortify the Archbiſhop, 
2 by impowering his Legate, Cardinal Nichalas, to fill all the 


r 


4 Benefices. vacant Benefices in England. The Legate abuſed his 

by = f , power molt ſhametully, Not content with conferring the 
2 bis Benetices on /talians, on his Relations and Creatures, he 
Power. 


even gave ſome to Perſons unborn. Langton, angry that his 
h Latten Committion ſhould be given to another, took occaſion trom 
ik fn. the Legate's ill Conduct to appeal to the Pope againſt his 
1 M. Paris, Proceedings, and ſent his Brother Simon to Rome to proſe- 
| p. 247, a8. cute the Appeal. He found Innocent little inclined to give 
ear to complaints againſt the Legate, who had juſt done 
o him ſuch ſignal Services. Beſides, Pandulph, who was 
| ſent to Rome with the Charter ſealed with Gold, had very 
þ |! much blaſted the Credit of the Archbiſhop, and all the 
| The Interdica Engliſh Lords. He repreſented them as turbulent Perſons, 
15 iz taken «ff, and extolled the King as the moſt pious of Princes. This 
7 and a ve account cauſed Innacent, regardleſs of Langton's Remon- 
_ ſtrances, to diſpatch orders to his Legate to take off the 
f gran;,d ro Interdict (1), which had now laſted above ſix years. As 
7 whe Biſppn for the Satisfaction demanded by the Clergy, he ordered, 
1 . p. 249. the King ſhould pay but forty thouſand Marks, in lieu of 
| all the reſtitution. 

Thus ended this grand affair, which rendered the King 
of England the Pope's Vaſſal and Homager. An Event of 
this nature affords ample matter for reflections, which 
the Reader is left to make. I ſhall content my ſelf with 
obſerving, that, if in the firſt Negotiation, the Pope 
would have been ſatisfied with exaQting from John ſo mo- 
derate a reſtitution, things would then have been, doubt- 
leſs, adjuſted. For that was the only obſtacle to a re- 
conciliation, ſince the Nuncio's were ' pleaſed with all the 

Ad. Pub, Teſt of the King's Propoſals. But John had not yet reſign- 
T.1.p.157. ed his Crown to the Pope, whereas after his reſignation, 
the hundred thouſand Marks offered by him, were reduced 
to forty thouſand, The Clergy, who were in hopes of 
receiving immenſe Sums for this reſtitution, were very 
much diſappointed, Nevertheleſs, not daring to contradict 
the Pope's expreſs orders, they were forced to be ſatisfied 
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with a very moderate Sum, in compariſon of what they 
expected, 'The Biſhops however found means to indem- 
nify themſelves, by not giving any ſhare of the forty 
thouſand Marks to the inferior Clergy and Monaſterics. 
Theſe laſt made their complaints to the Legate ; but 
could get no other anſwer, fave only, that having no 
orders from the Pope, it was not in his power to give 
them any redreſs. 

John finding himſelf freed, though to his eternal ſhame John car» 
from an affair, which had created him ſo much trouble, the War in, 
reſolved to proſecute the deſign which the diſobedience of Fe. 
the Barons had obliged him to give over. He hoped to tome 
meet with more Submiſſion from his Subjects, ſince the 
Pope had openly declared himſelf his Protector, than whilſt 
he lay under the Sentence of Excommunication. After mak- Ad. pu. 
ing the neceſſary Preparations for ſo important an Enter- T. I p., 
prize (2), he came to Rochel with a numerous Army, and 37, 
entering Poiftou, ſubdued that Province with the ſame — 
eaſe it was taken from him. Encouraged by this | 


good enters An- 
Succeſs, he marched into Anjou, and rebuilt the Walls of” 


Angers, which he had formerly demoliſhed. This ſudden . 13. 
attack ſurprized Philip, who being then employed in the 
Low-Countries, in an important War with the Emperor, 

and the Earl of Flanders, could not timely enough oppoſe 

this new Enemy, However, his Son Prince Lewis, raifing ,,. 

an Army with all poſſible expedition, advanced towards Lewis fps 
Anjou, whilſt the Engliſh were beſieging the ſtrong Caſtle . 41 
of La Roche au Moine. The approach of the French Ar- 

my cauſing to vaniſh, John's hopes of being able to continue 

the Siege, he reſolved to raiſe it, and give Lewis battle, 

But the PaiFevins refuſing to follow him, he was not only 

forced to relinquiſh that deſign, but even to retreat with 

ſome precipitation, "The French Hiſtorians ſay, he was . 
briskly attacked in his retreat, and received a great loſs, 19 
The Engliſb, on the contrary affirm, that Letois, ſatis- 

fied with raiſing the Siege, retired without purſuing him. 
Notwithſtanding this accident, Jahn had Troops ſufficient 

to expect a good iſſue of the War, had it continued, But phitip 54: 
the news of the Battle of Bovines, gained by Philip in the Bat 
Flanders, made him think of retreating. This Victory, 3 
the moſt conſiderable France had ever obtained (2), making 4 7:u«. 4 
Jabn apprehenſive the whole burden of the War would le A Pub, 
upon him, demanded a Truce for five years, by the Me- 3 
diation of the Pope's Legate. Though a famous Hiſtorian M. paris, 
affirms, Philip granted this Truce only at the preſung # 25-251. 
Inſtances of the Pope, it may be preſumed, he was not rar 
very unwilling to conſent to it. For he could not deſire 

any thing more advantagious, than to ſee the Exgliſß re- 

turn home, fince he could gain but little upon them, 
whereas he had a great deal to loſe (4). 

We are now come to the third Period of King Fohn's 267 third 
Reign, which was no leſs full of troubles and misfortunes p-rt of 
than the two former. We have ſeen him in the two firſt, — 
ſtruggling with two foreign Powers, who triumphed over 
him. In this we ſhall ſee him contending with his own 
Subjects, and reduced, in order to ſupport himſelf in the 
Throne, to lay waſte his own Kingdom, with an Army 
of divers Nations, and at length behold a foreign Prince 
receive the Oath of Fealty from the Engliſh. 

After being expoſed to ſo many misfortunes, John, as 2. Bans 
it ſeemed, thought at the expence of his honour, to pals 4g 
the reſidue of his Life in Peace. But his Lot was other- — of he 
wiſe. His paſt Conduct, mixt with Haughtineſs, Caprice, Lie. 
Tyranny, Imprudence, Cowardice, had bred among his 
Subjects a general diſcontent, that could not fail of pro- 
ducing ill Effects. As he loſt the People's Eſteem, the 
Barons became leſs tractable. Their hopes of ſucceeding in 
their deſigns, were properly built on the little Affection of 
the People for their Sovereign. As ſoon as the King was 
returned from his French Expedition, the Barons, who 
had always their former Projects in view, reſolved to de- 
mand in a Body, the Re-eſtabliſhment of their Privileges. 

Under colour of a Pilgrimage, the chief Earls and Barons . pan, 
met at St. Emund's-bury, where they came to a reſolu- 5. 253. 
tion, to demand of the King the confirmation of the Char- 

ter of Henry I. This Charter, as was obſerved, contain- 

ed in ſubſtance, the Liberties enjoyed by the People of 
England, during the Dominion of the Saxon Kings. Be- 

fore they parted, it was agreed, that immediately aſter 
Chriſtmas, they would go to the King in.a Body, and pre- 

ſent him their Petition. Mean time, every one went to his 

own home, to provide himſelf with Men, Horſes, and Arms, 

to be in condition to compel the King, it there was occa- 

ſion, to grant their deſires. But before I proceed, it * 

not be amiſs to examine the occaſion of this Quarrel. 


1204. 


0 


( It was taken off, July 2. T. Wikes, p. 37 3 or June 29, according to . Paris, p. 249 · 


(2) He embarked, with his Queen, at Portſmouth, Feb. 2, Idem. p- 248. g A q dinand Earl of 
(3) This famous Fattle was tought on the 27th of July, between Tournay and Liſle, Though the Allies, you! as — 9 o mary» 
Flanders, with the Dukes of Lowain and Brabant, had no leſs than a hundred and twenty thouſand Men, and 9 on : . flight, and died ſome time af er 


and was moreover thrown off his Horſe and trod under foot, ye t at length he entirely vanquiſhed his Enemies. ; d to withits 
with grief; five Earls were taken Priſoners, one of which was William Long-Sword, King Fobn's baſe Brother. No "rom after that dare 
Philip, Chr, Maidros. p. 250, &c. (4) Jebn returned to England, Octol. 20, Ms Pars, p. 252» 
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Book VIII. 


Now the foundation of the Barons pretenſions, and of the 
King's refuſal of what they fo earneſtly demanded, was 
as follows. 

It cannot be denied, that in the Reigns of the firſt 
Norman Kings, and particularly under Milliam the Con- 
queror, the Engliſh were oppreſſed, They were ſo un- 
juſtly dealt with, that not an Enzg//hman was left in poſ- 
ſefion of any conſiderable Fee (1). The Normans and o- 
ther Foreigners were decked with their ſpoils. At that 
time the Engliſh, who had ſo great cauſe to complain, in 
vain alledged their privileges ; all ears were deaf to their 
complaints. On the contrary, the Normans thought it no 
injuſtice for the King to uſe a deſpotick power, as long as it 
was for their advantage. The Laws of Edward the Con- 
/eſſor were in ſuch diſrepute, that it was almoſt treaſon 
to mention them. But when once theſe ſame Normans 
faw themſelves firmly ſettled on their new acquiſitions, 
they began to perceive how dangerous it was to live under 
an arbitrary Power, which might deprive them of what 
the Conqueror had given their Anceſtors, "Therefore by de- 
grees they put on the Exgliſß genius, wholly addicted to 
liberty, and wanted to have the Saxon Laws re-eſtabliſhed. 
All diſtinction between the two Nations was intirely re- 
moved. Every one was deſirous of being Engliſh rather 
than Norman, Probably this was the chief reaſon why 
the Norman Language prevailed not in England, notwith- 
ſanding the care and pains of Milliam TI. to that end. 
Upon all fair occaſions, the Normans ſpoke like true Eng- 
liſhmen, and earneſtly demanded the revival of the Laws 
of Edward. They particularly took advantage of the 
circumſtances of Milliam Rufus, Henry I, and Stephen, 
when they mounted the Throne. As theſe Princes had 
not properly any right to the Crown, they were forced 
to be indulgent to their Subjects, and promiſe them the 
re-eſtabliſhment of their antient Laws. Indeed, what the 
Barons demanded would have been very right in the mouth 
of an Engliſhman ; but theſe ſame pretenſions, with re- 
ſpect to the Normans, might be very juſtly conteſted, Ac- 
cordingly we have ſeen in the hiſtory of theſe three Princes, 
though they ſolemnly promiſed to revive theſe Laws, they 
never heartily ſet about the being as good as their word. 
Nevertheleſs thoſe ſolemn and repeated engagements gave 
the Barons of the Norman Race, a right which they had 
not before. The circumſtances of the three firſt Norman 
Kings, when they aſcended the Throne, were therefore 
the true cauſe fof theſe wrong proceedings, which aſter- 
wards became fo prejudicial to their Succeſſors. They 
knew, their Norman Subjects had no right to demand the 
revival of the Saxon Laws, which muſt have been evi- 
dently violated, to ſettle them in the Eſtates they poſſeſ- 
ſed in England. But neceſſity compelled theſe Princes to 
promiſe what they never intended to perform. The Char- 
ter of Henry I, was never executed either by himſelf or 
any of his Succeſlors, What care ſoever was taken to 
fend Copies to the principal Monaſteries, it was with great 
difficulty that a ſingle one was found, a hundred years 
after, and ſhewn by Cardinal Langton to the Lords, If 
therefore the rights of the Barons are originally conſider- 
ed, they muſt be concluded to be built upon no good 
foundation; becauſe the principal Fiefs were in the hands 
of the deſcendents of thoſe, to whom they were granted 
by William the Conqueror, But on the other fide, it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that the many ſolemn promiſes of all the Kings 
fince the Conqueror, to reftore the Saxon Laws, com- 
monly called the Laws of St. Edward, gave the Engliſh 
Normans a very plauſible right to demand the performance 
thereof, | 

From what has been ſaid it may be eaſily inferred, that 
if the Barons thought themſelves intitled to demand the 
re eſtabliſhment of the privileges of the Englih Nation, 
John believed himſelf no leſs authorized to refuſe it. This 
conteſt remaining undecided during ſeveral Reigns, both 
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Parties had kept up their reſpective pretenſions. When 
the King was weak, or in ſuch circumſtances as permit- 
ted him not to contend, the Barons tried to get the Liber- 


ties of the £nglyh reſtored, and the Prince not knowing 


what to do better, put them off with fair promiſes, which 
he had no defign © perform, But, under able Kings, 
who were in proſperity, the conteſt was ſtifled, and the 
Barons waited for a nore favorable opportunity to compaſs 
their ends, They thought they had now met with one, 
and reſolved to improve t. John's circumſtances were jut. 
as they wiſhed. Hated and deſpiſed by the People, to 
whom he had given great occaſions of diſcontent, he could 
never hope to regain their affection. On the other hand. 
he was without hopes of aſſiſtance from King Philip, his 
moſt mortal enemy. Much leſs could he expect any Sue 
cours from the Emperor his Nephew, or the Earl of Flan- 
ders, who were equally cruſhed by the Battle of Bovine. 
Neither was it likely, that the King of Scotland would eſ- 
pouſe the quarrel of a Prince, with whom he was extretnc- 
ly diſpleaſed. As for the aſſiſtance Fohn might expect 
from the Pope, as it was to conſiſt only of ſpiritual Arms, 
the Barons were in no concern about it ; well knowing 
ſuch Weapons have no edge, but what fear, and the cir- 
cumſtances of time and place give them. But as they had 
reaſon to hope, the People would join with them, in de- 
fence of their common intereſts, they were not afraid 
the Pope's Thunder-bolts would do them much hurt. 
John therefore was neceſſarily forced to yield on this occa- 
tion ; for having loft the French Provinces, he had no re- 
fuge againſt the Engliſh. 

Full of theſe hopes, and holding themſelves ſure of ſuc- 


275 


1214. 


1215. 


ceſs, the Barons (2) came to the King at London (3), and The Barer 


demanded in plain and expreſs terms, the re- eſtabliſh- 


and the 


Rewiwval of 


ment (4) of the Laws of dt. Edward, with the other ©. Lare ” 
rights and privileges contained in the Charter of Henry I. S.. Edward, 
They alledged, they required only, what he himſelf had M_F*rs 


promiſed with a folemn Oath, before he received his ab- 
ſolution, and for that reafon, their moſt humble petition 
could not be looked upon as an innovation, much lefs a3 
proceeding from a ſpirit of Rebellion. This petition, though 
expreſſed in the moſt reſpectſul terms, alarmed the King. 
As he found, they had taken their reſolution in caſe it 
was rejected, he believed his beſt courſe would be to gain 
time. 


He deſired them therefore to ſtay for his anſwer . 


"pg 


till Eaſter, aſſuring them, he would then declare his inten- F ns 


tions. Though it was very eaſy to ſee, the King only 
ſought to amuſe them, they were afraid of being blamed, 
ſhould they refuſe this delay, and retire (5). 


nj tc. 


Mean time, the King taking advantage of this delay, He renews 


cauſed the Oath of Fealty to be renewed by all his Sub- 
Jets, and Homage by all his immediate Vaſſals. 


tbe Fealty 
a and H mage 
After of atl/ h:s 


which, he took upon him the Croſs (6), as if he intended S/ t. 


to go to the Heoly-Land, to the end he might ſhelter him- 
ſelf under the Church's protection (7). 


. Paris, 
2 


On the other hand, Act. Pub. 


the Pope being informed of the Barons petition, ſent them r 
a Letter, exhorting them to continue in obedience to their 


Sovereign; but that did not hinder them from proſecuting 
their deſign. 


As ſoon as Eaſter was come, the great Men met at . Rorons 


Stanford, conſiſting of almoſt all the Nobility, and making 
a powerful Army, in which were above two thouſand 
Knights, beſides other Horſe and Foot, armed with divers 
Weapons (8). 
tation of their coming, hearing of their number and poſ- 
ture, did not think fit to expoſe his Perſon in a confe- 
rence with them. Before they advanced any nearer (9), he 
ſent the Earl of Pembroke (10) to know, what the Laws 
and Liberties were, which they mentioned in their peti- 
tion. Upon which, they delivered a long memorial of 
the Laws and Cuſtoms obſerved in the time of the Saxon 
Kings ; declaring, if the King would not confirm them, 
they were reſolved to compel him, by ſeizing his Caſtles, 


(1) Not only Knights Fees, and part of Knights Fees, but alſo Honours and Baronies (which were the greater Fees) were called Fees. And not without 


Cauſe, for, except they were held by grand Serjeanty only, they were uſually compoſed of Knights Fees. In general, Fee is a Name applicable to a!l Seig- 
neuries, Hors de fon Fee, Hors de ſa Barony, is as much as to ſay, out of bis Barony. It may be obſerved, that Feoffment ſignified originally the Grant of a 
Feud or Fee, Nevertheleſs, by Cuſtom it came afterwards to ſignify alſo, a Grant (with Livery and Seifin ) of a free Inheritance, to a Man and his Heirs; 
reſpect being had rather to the Perpetuity of the Eſtate granted, than the Feuda/ Tenure. And this has been called a Feoftment in Fee fimple. Out of the 
Fee-fimple there has been derived another kind of inheritable Eſtate, which has been called a conditional Fee, or Fee- Jail. There are likewiſe Feoftments 
for Life. See Madox's Difſert. on Chart. and Inflrum. p. 4. 

(2) The Names of the Barons were, Robert Fiez-Waliter, Euftace de Veſci, Richard de Parcy, Robert de Reſi, Peter de Bruts, Nicbelat de Stuteville, 
Saer Earl of Wincheſter, Robert and Henry Earls of Clare, Roger Bigod Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, William de Munbrey, Roger de Creifſi, Ranulph Firz- 
Robert, Robert de Ver, Futk Fitz-Warin, William aller, William de Montacute, William de Beauchamp, S. de Kime, Willam Nav x Þ the younger, 
William Maudut, Roger de Mont- Begon, Job Fita Robert, Fobn Fitz- Alan, C. de Laval, O. Fitz- Alan, W. de Hebrug, O. de Vall, G. de Gant, Mau- 
rice de Gant, R. de Brackeſle, R. de Monfichet, W. de Lanwalei, G. de Mandeville Earl of Effex, William his Brother, William de Huntinr field, Robert di 
Greſlet, C. Conſtable of Meutum, Alexander de Pointum, Peter Fitz-Fobn, Alexander de Sutun, Obert de Bobi, Jobs Conſtable of Chejter, Thomas dz 
Mulatune, Conan Fitz Helias, &c. M. Paris, p. 254+ 

(3) Who was then at the New Temple; which 1 where the Inner and — Temple now ſtand : They came to him in a military Apparel. M. Paris 

$Js 4 Or Confirmation. id. 

(s) Matthero Paris ſays, the Archbiſhop of e the Biſhop of Ely, and William Eall-Marſhal were Sureties for the King, that on the day ap- 
pointed he would give them ſatisfaction, p. 253. 

(6) On February 2. More out of Fear than Religion, as M. Paris obſerves, p- 253+ 

(7) About the lame time alſo the King granted a Charter for the Freedom f Elections to Biſhopricks and Abbles, to chuſe their Biſhops and Abbots, 
without any Letters of Nomination or Recommendation from the King, which was contrary to the ulage of his Anceſtors. So that the nominating to Abdies, 
— mn * fit — to be elected Biſhops, was never after fully reſtored to the Crown till the 25th of Henry VIII. Rymer's Fed. Tom, I. 

. Fern, p. 202» 
8) The words of the Original, viz. M. Paris, are here taken inſtead of Rapin's, which are not ſo clear. 
(9) They were then at Brackley in Nortbamptonſoire. M. Paris, (30) And the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &e, Iden. p. 254 


Jebn 


preſs the 
King for biz 
Arfeoer. 

M. Paris, 
The King, who was at Oxford in expec-P. 25+ 
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276 The HIST ORT 


1215. Jahn had no ſooner read this Memorial, but he fell into a 
He rejets violent paſſion, He ſaid aloud, the Barons wanted no leſs 
%%% than to deprive him of the Government of his Kingdom, 
M. vari. and ſwore a great Oath, he would never grant his Sulyedts 

ſuch Liberties at would make himſelf” 4 Slave. 
ey chiſwa The King's anſwer convincing the Barons, they ex- 
— 3 pected in vain to obtain their demands otherwiſe than 
15 by force, they choſe the Lord [ Robert] Fitz-Walter for 
their General, tiling him the Marſhal of the Army of God, 
and begin and of Holy Church. At the ſame time they marched to 
3 Northampton, and beſieged the Caſtle fiſteen days. That 
n place holding out longer than they expected, they taiſed 
the Siege and went to Bedford, of which they became mal- 
M. Paris, ters (1). A few days after, they received advice, that a 
ſecret Negotiation with ſome of the chief Burghers of Lon- 
den, had ſucceeded to their wiſh, and that one of the 
Gates of the City was to be put into their hands. The 
hopes of ſtrengthening themſelves with the aſſiſtance of fo 
rich and powerful a City, whoſe name alone would give 
a reputation to their Party, cauſed them to make ſuch 
ſpeed, that in two marches (2) they came to Aldgate. 
They become This Gate being opened to them, they entered the City 
—_ at break of day (3), before the King, who was in the 
23 Tiwer, had the leaſt notice of their approach. So great an 
advantage enabling them to undertake any thing, they 
and Hei. reſolved to beſiege the King in the Teer. Whilſt they 
we ns were employed in the Siege, which however they could 
M. Paris, not begin without great preparations, they ſent circular 
p- 255 Letters to all the Lords of the King's Party, and to thoſe 
that ſtood Neuter (4). Without any preface, they let 
them know, their eſtates would be plundered, and their 
Houſes demoliſhed, if they did not come and join with 
them, in ſupport of the common cauſe of the Kingdom. 
"Theſe threats had ſo good an effect, that all the neutral 
Lords ſided with the Barons. Nay, ſome on whom the 
King chiefly relied, deſerted him for fear of the impend- 

John tt cen ing evils, This defeQtion rendering the King more trac- 
22 table, he ſent the Earl of Pembroke to inform the Barons, 
yield to them, . . 

he was ready to grant their demands. This was properly 
throwing himſelt upon their Mercy. But as matters then 
ſtood, he had no other courſe to take. After a ſhort 
Negotiation, it was agreed, the King and the Barons 
ſhould mcer on a day prefixed, in a Meadow called Run- 
nemede (5), to conclude this affair. 

He figns The Barons came in great numbers to the place ap- 

Myra pointed, whilſt the King appeared attended only by five 
en, or ſix Lords. Among whom was the Cardinal Archbi- 
of F-+:/:, ſhop, who affected to perform the Office of Mediator, 

M. Paris, though he was the principal author of the troubles, It was 
Wen. ſoon agreed, what ſatisfaction the King ſhould give the 

Barons. As they would make no conceſſions, it was not 
in the King's power to deny any thing. Beſides, he con- 
{dered, the higher they ran in their demands, the more 


plauſible would his pretence be, to retract when a favor- 


able opportunity oftered. And therefore, without object- 
ing to any of the Articles propoſed, he pretended freely to 
grant, what in reality was extorted by Force. He ſign- 
ed two Charters, wherein the Barons inſerted whatever they 
pleaſed. The firſt was called the Charter Liberties, 
or the Great Charter (6), the other, the Charter of the 
Liberties of the Foreſt. By peruſing theſe Charters, which 
will be inſerted at the end of this Reign, the Reader may 
ſee what oppreflions the Engliſb had been liable to fince 
the Conquett, and what Privileges they gained on this 
occaſion, From that time theſe two Charters have been 
the foundation of the Engly/h Liberties, notwithſtanding 
the endeavours of John himſelf and ſome of his Succeſſors, 
to annull them. 

Precautics Toe Charters were ſigned by the King, and all the 

of the Ba- Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the Realm, ſealed with 


U of be the Great Seal, and confirmed by the King's ſolemn Oath, 


mig be be 


F ENGLAND vor 


But for the better ſecuring the obſervance t 
were choſen, with the King's conſent, five — 2 — 
Barons (7), to any of whom all Perſons might appl | 8 
complain of the breach of the Charters. It was further 
agreed, that the four Barons, who were firſt to be inform 
ed of any grievance, ſhould acquaint the King with it, 
and if it was not redreſſed within forty days, ſhould give 
notice of it to all the Barons, for whom, in that caſe 10 
ſhould be lawful to take up Arms, and ſeize the King's 
Caſtles; in order to oblige him to redreſs the grievance, 
All violence; however, to the King's Perſon, the Queen 
and their Iſſue, was excepted. But to remove the Peo- 
ple's ſcruples, about taking up Arms againſt their Sove. 
reign; the King conſented that all Perions ſhould ſwear 
to aſſiſt the Barons, in all caſes relating to the two Char- 
ters. Laſtly, To all theſe conceſſons he added Letters 
Patents, directed to all his Sheriffs, impowering them 4, * 
take the Oaths of all his Subjects, thrt they would punc- bps 
tually obſerve the two Charters, and if it was neceſſar 

to compel the King to obſerve the ſame (8). i 

The ſaying of a Hiftoriay upon the like occaſion, is Ihn r-per; 
very applicable here, that the King intended nit to bing Hen 
himſelf with Chains of Parchment, All the precautions 1d. 16 
taken by the Barons to tie up their Sgvereign, ſerved onl 82 
to make him the more eager to find means to free him- 
ſelf from a yoke, which to him ſeemed intolerable. Thoſe 
that were about him being moſtly F oreigners, helped alſo ts 
exaſperate him, by aggravating the pride and inſolence of 
the Barons, As they were ſenſible, theſe Charters, which 
ſet bounds to the Regal Power, muſt be prejudicial to 
them, they never ceaſed repreſenting to him the injury he 
had done himſelf in ſigning them. In ſhort, all their diſ- 
courſes tended only, to put him upon meaſures to free him- 
ſelf from the ſubjection, to which his conceſſions had ren- 
dered him liable. They very eaſily ſucceeded in their de- 
ſign ; but the greateſt difficulty lay in the execution, 

This unhappy Prince, continually tormented by his own ibid. 
thoughts, and the virulent reproaches of his Courtiers, 

grew ſo reſerved and melancholy, as ſufficiently diſcovered 

his vexation, He conſidered with himſelf, of means to be 
revenged ; but knew not where to have Men and Money, to ON 
that end, And indeed he ſaw no other remedy than to apply / ten. 
to the Barons themſelves, againſt whom he deſigned to uſe 

them. But it was not eaſy to deceive them, in their con- 

tinual jealouſy of him. In fine, after turning himſelf every n raiſe @ 
way, his deſpair ſuggeſted to him a means of raiſing Treep of 
Troops, without having wherewithal to pay them; which A 
was, to ſend ſome of his Confidents (9) into France, Ger- — 
may, and Flanders, with orders to promiſe ſuch as would M. Paris, 
enter into his Service, the confiſcated eſtates of the rebel- ** 297+ 
lious Barons, as he called them. He gave theſe Agents 
likewiſe a power to make Grants beforchand of the Lands 

of the Engliſh Lords, and to paſs the deeds in form (10). 

By the like ingagements William the Conqueror had for- 

merly aſſembled a numerous Army, which rendered him 

maſter of England. They that were ingaged with that 

Prince were very ſucceſsful, So the conſideration of the 

noble Eſtates they had acquired in the Kingdom, induced 

great numbers to try the ſame way, in expectation of 

John's procuring them the ſame advantages. At all times, 

there are but too many ambitious or deſperate Perfons, 

who eagerly embrace all opportunities of enriching them- 

ſelves, without regarding the juſtice or injuſtice of the fide 

they eſpouſe (11). 

Whilſt his Agents were employed in levying Troops, He demands 
John was taking care to ſecure the Court of Rome, He jak s 
knew by fatal experience, how capable the Pope's formi- 
dable power was, of promoting or hindering the execution 
of his deſigns. And therefore he ſent the Pope a Let- as * 
ter (12), informing him of the conſtraint put upon him, * N 

bl 20 
though, as he aſſured him, he had proteſted, that, being a *.. Parks 
p. 265. 


1215. 


ch erve d. (1) The Caſtle was put into their hands by William Beauchamp the Owner. M. Paris, p. 254 


AQ. Pub. (2) In the firſt day's march thry came to Mare. Ibid. 


On May 24 Ibid. 


(3) 
T. I. p.201. (4) Name'y, to Will:am Mare/ all Earl of Pembroke, Ranulph Earl of Cheſter, William Earl of Salisbury, William Earl of Warren, William Earl of A- 
NM. Paris, þbemarte, H. Earl of Cornwall, I. and Philip de Albiney, Robert de Vieupont, Peter Fitz-Hubert, Brian de I'Tjle, G. de Luci, G. de Furnival, Thomas 
p. 202, Baſjit, Henry de Braibrcck, Jebn de Baſſingebrane, William de Cantelu, Henry de Cornbulle, Fobn Fitz- Hugh, Hugh de Neville, Fobn Mareſcail, William 


Brumwerre, &c. Idem. p. 255 


(J) Between Stains and Mindir. Runnemede, ſays Vi. Miſt. ſignifies the Mead of Council ; becauſe, from antient times, Treaties concerning the Peace 
of che Kingdom had been often held there - Both Parties met on the 5th of June, and putched their Tents aſunder in the Meadow. On the King's Side ap- 
peared the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublin, with the Biſhops of London, Winchefter, Lincoln, Bath, Woarcefler, Coventry and Rochefter ; Pardaiph the 
Pope's Legate, and Almeric Maſter of the Knights- Templar: in England. And of the Laity, William Mareſeall Earl of Pembroke, the Earls of Salizbury, 
Warren, and Arundel ; with the Barons, Alan de Galloway, William Fitz-Gerald, Peter and Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas and Alan Baſſet, Hugh de 
Nevil, Hubert de Burgh, Seneſchal of Paiclou, Robert de Reppeley, Fobn Mareſcall, and Philip de Albiney, As for thoſe on the Barons Side, they are ſcarce 
to be numbered, as you may ſee in Mat, Paris, under the year 1215. The chief were, Robert Fitz Walter the General, Cc. See their Names above, 


in Ncte (2), p. 275» 


(6) (Ha Communium Libert atum, or Magna Charta. M. Paris, An. 1215. 


(7) See their Names in A. Paris, p. 262, 


(8) By another Agreement, printed in Dr. Brady's Appendix, the City of Lenden was to remain in the Hands of the Barons mentioned in the Note 
above, till the 15th of Augy/# that year, and that the Archbiſhop ſhould hold the Tower for the ſame Term. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. I. p. 201. wits 
(9) His Agents were, Walter Biſhop of Worceſter his Chancellor, Fobn Biſhop of Norwich, Richard de Mariſco, or Maris, who went to the Pope, .. 


liam Gernon, and Hugh de Bowes. M. Paris, p. 264. 


(10) He ordered, that thoſe foreign Troops ſhould be at Dover by Michaelmaſi. Idem. p. 265. Mat, Paris ſays, the King counterfeited the — dal, 
and wrote in their Names to all Nations, ſaying, That all the Eagliſb were become Apoſtates ; and whoever would invade them, the King, with the Con 
ſent of the Pope and Biſhops, would give them the Lands of theſe Apoſtates, p. 255+ 

(11) He ſent orders alſo to all the Wardens of his Caſtles, to furniſh them with arms and Proviſions. Idem. p. 265+ Sedis Apoftalice 

(12) The King's Letter to the Pope concludes with theſe words: Pre certo babentes, quod poſt Deum, perſonam weſiram, & auftoritatem vedts » 
babemus unicum & fingulare præſidium, & ſub weſtri Confidentid patrocinij reſpiramuss Rapin. 


5 


Vaſſal 


from bis ſervice, Whereupon, Jabs haſtily 


Book VIII. 


1215. Vaſſal of the Holy See, he could do nothing without his 
cConſent. With this Letter he ſent a Copy of the Char- 

ters, and deſired the Pope to obſerve, that all the Articles 

were ſo many Incroachments upon the Power, and 
conſequently upon the Lord Paramount. T his was flatter- 

ing the Pope in the moſt ſenſible part. Upon this foun- 

dation he entreated him to abſolve him from his Oath, 

that he might, with a ſafe Conſcience, uſe his endeavours 

Ile ravres te to free himſelf from fo heavy a Yoke, Aſter taking theſe 
tbe Je of meaſures with all poſſible ſecrecy, fearing, if he appear- 
Wight- ed too much in publick, his deſigns might be diſcovered, 
* or gueſs'd at, he choſe the Iſle of Wight for his reſidence. 
4 In this retirement he kept himſelf as it were concealed a 
good while, converſing only with Fiſhermen and Sailors, 

and diverting himſelf by walking on the Sea-ſhore with 

his Domeſticks. When the King was known to be re- 

tired to the Iſle of Wight, People were in vain inquiſitive 

about the cauſe of his retreat, Some jok'd, and faid 

he was become a Fiſherman or Merchant, others, that he 

defign'd to turn Pyrate. But though he was not ignorant 

of theſe Scoffs, he never regarded them, During three 

Months, he waited patiently for the return of his Agents, 

and the Arrival of the foreign Troops, which he was made 


to expect. | 
Innocent He met with no difficulties at the Court of Rome, whoſe 
threatens the ;ntereſt it was to ſupport him. Innocent fell into a ſtrange 


Barons. 


A. Pub Paſſion with the Barons, for daring, without conſulting 
T. I. p. 196, him, to cauſe their King to ſign Charters of that nature, 
197 20» and put a conſtraint upon a Prince, who had taken the 
Ibs Croſs, and was under the Church's Protection. In his 
p- 266, Rage, he ſwore [by St. Peter] that let what would be the 
conſequence, their raſhneſs ſhould not go unpuniſhed. 
At e ſame time he ſent them a Letter, enjoining them 
to renounce what they had extorted from their 4 
unleſs they would incur the Indignation of the Holy See. 
They make But the Barons made light of his Injunctions, and without 
left, fearing his Thunders, ſeized upon Rocheſter (1), which 
Lale. Cardinal Langton put into their hands (2). They found 
M. Paris. there a prodigious quantity of Ammunition, laid in by the 
King, to be uſed upon occaſion, This was, probably, the 

reaſon of their taking that place. 
Ne Pope an- Mean time the Pope annulling the two Charters, and 
e abſolving the King from his Oath, John's Affairs began to 
— * have a new face ; by the advice he received, that his A- 
the King gents had liſted great numbers of Adventurers in his 
| itted the Ifle of 
* Wight, and went to receive them at r. In a ſhort 
T. I. p. 207- time, he had the ſatisſaction to fee vaſt numbers arrive 
= rg from Brabant, Flanders (3), Normandy, Paicteu, (Gaſcogne, 
Great Num- all Soldiers of Fortune, and ready to venture their lives to 
ber: of fo- gain an Eſtate. The number of theſe Adventurers was ſo 
e conſiderable, that the Hiſtorians who mention it, are ſcarce 
M. Piris, to be credited. But by an unexpected Accident, one of 
the Leaders, Hugh de Boves, with no lefs, as it is faid, 
than forty thouſand Men, periſhed in the Sea. If theſe 
had ſafely arrived, Jahn would, doubtleſs, have had it in 
his power, to treat the Normans ſettled in England, in the 
ſame manner as //liam the Conqueror had formerly treated 


the Engliſh. But, notwithſtanding this great loſs, there 


were Troops enough left to enable him to trample =_ 
The King re- the Barons, who little ex ſuch a revolution. is 
2 firſt undertaking was the Siege of „ Which, after 
M. Paris, A long reſiſtance, ſurrendered at laſt, in ſpite of the Ba- 
M. Wen. rons endeavours to throw in ſome Succours. He was 
ſo exaſperated, that he would have hanged the whole Gar- 
riſon, if his Generals had not repreſented to him, that 
he would .expoſe his awn T to the ſame cruel U- 
regen ſage (4). After the taking of Racheſter, he divided his 
1 = Army into two Bodies. He gave one to his natural 
Brother the Earl of Salizbury, to go and ravage the fou- 
thern Counties, whilft with the other be marched into the 
northern parts, to make them feel the effects of his ven- 
geance. Never was England in ſo deplorable à condition: 
She had two Armies of hungry Foreigners in her Bowels, 
ravaging the Country in a mercileſs manner. We may ca- 
fily gueſs that they ſpared not the Houſes and Lands of the 
Barons, who, .perceiving themſelves not ſtrong enough to 

appear in the Field, were retired to London. 


cept of the Barons 


7. JOHN. 277 


Mean while, che Pope thundered out an Excommunicd- i215. 
tion againſt the Barons, and ordered Pandulph, and the 7 Pepe er- 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, to enjoin Cardinal Langten in his f We 
Name to publiſh the Bull. But the Archbiſhop pretend- ao. put. 
ing the Pope was impoſed upon, refuſed to comply, till T. I. p. 208. 
he himſelf had informed his Holineſs of all particulars. EOS 
His true reaſon was, becauſe he could not reſolve to pro- fuſe: fs pf. 
oced againſt thoſe whom he had himſelſ encouraged to take % the Bull. 
Arms, Upon his refuſal, the two Commiſſioners pub- I. is fa. 
liſhed the Excommunication themſelves, and ſuſpended the P and 
Archbiſhop, purſuant to their orders. The Barons not %%% Cs. 
valuing this Cenſure, on pretence they were not particularly 2 Barons 
named in the Bull, continued their Endeavours to defend valle if re. 
themſelves againſt the King. As for the Cardinal Arch- The Pope 5s 
biſhop, he was ſent for to Rame, where he was like to be π ed of 
depoſed, but the Pope relenting at the Intreaties of the 47 Pig, 
other Cardinals, only confirmed his Suſpenſion. Some p. 271, Kc. 
time aſter, he found another occaſion to mortify him, by 
voiding his Brother Simon's Election, who was choſen 1d. p. 274. 
Archbiſhop of York, and putting his Enemy, Halter de 
Grey in his room; from whom however he exacted [ſor 
his Pall] ten thouſand Pounds Stetling (5), for the occa- 
ſions of the Holy See. In fine, after ſeveral mortifications 
at Rome, Langton's Suſpenſion was taken off, on condition, 
he would not return to England till the Troubles were en- 

_ appeaſed. 

hen Innocent was informed of the Barons pretence for Ie Bares 
not ſubmitting to the Excommunication, he publiſhed an- Tom 
other Bull, wherein they were all excommunicated by age. 
Name. Their Lands were put under an Inderdict, as AR: Pub. 
well as the City of London, which had taken their part. 7; 7: 4% 
As the Barons expected this ſecond Bull, they were re- the Pope's 
ſolved not to regard it, and prevent its being publiſhed in C.. 
Lenden. They all in their vindication, that the -» way 
Bull was obtained by falſe Suggeſtions, and conſequently f. 
no force; that beſides, it was not the Pope's Buſineſs to 
meddle with Temporal Affairs, fince St. Peter received 
from Chriſt only Spiritual Power; for which reaſon it was 
neither juſt nor right, that Chriſtians ſhould ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be governed by the Ambition and Avarice of the 
Popes. One would hardly believe, they who talked at this 
rate, were the ſame Perſons who refuſed to ſerve the 
King, becauſe he was excommunicated, were there not a 
thouſand inſtances to ſhow, how apt Men are to ſquare 
their opinions by their intereſts. Mean time, the ; 4s 
had the mortification to ſee his Authority contemned, 


without being able to help it; ſince the People were not 


for him, in which caſe be ever darts his Thunders to no 
manner of purpoſe. Whilſt the Barons and Londoners were 

taking theſe vigorous reſolutions againſt the Pope, John John con- 
continued ravaging the Kingdom, and eſpecially the Lands =: #1: 
of the confederate Barons (6). It is eaſy to conceive, that 1 
the manner of the foreign Troops executing his orders, p. 274. 
was none of the mildeſt, and that numberleſs outrages M. Weg. 


and cruelties were committed on this occaſion, which 


increaſed the Animoſity of the Barons againſt the 


King (7). * 
Mean time the conſederate Barons were in a deplorable £979 


make an 


condition. Jaſtead of recovering their Privileges, they Ofer of the 


beheld their Eſtates plundered and given to Foreigners, Cow" io | 
whilſt the King was with pleaſure glutting his revenge. 5 frag. 
Their wretched State cauſed them at laſt to take a deſpe- M. Paris. 
rate courſe, which engaged them to hazard their own F. 279- 
with the whole Kingdom's Ruin, to have the ſatisfaction d, Wire 
of being revenged on the King, though at the expence of Mezcrai. 
the poor People, They acquainted the King of France (8), 
that if he would ſend Prince Lewis his Son, they promiſed 
to ſet the Crown of England on his head, provided he 
ſufficient Forces to free them from the Tyranny 
of King Fohn. + did not want much intreaty to ac- Philip re- 
r. He had once before thought of me co aff 
conqueting England, and if the loſs of his Fleet, much more RI. paris, 
than the I hreats of the Pope, had made him deſiſt from Ibid. 
his Enterprize, he had ſtill a longing deſire to accompliſh 
8 7 a fair opportunity ſhould — And as this, which 
Rupture between "Fobn and the Barons furniſhed him 
with, ſeemed 
He oaly deſired 


favourable, he embraced it immediately. 
Barons to deliver twenty five Hoſtages, 


(1) Their Leader in this Ad venture, was William Alia. M. Poris, p 268. 


(2) Qui, qua conſcienti3 neſcio, illud Regis inimicis tradidit. M. Paris. 


Rapin, ; 
(3) Toe Troops from Srahant and Flanders were commanded by Walter Buck, Gerard Sattini, and Godeſchall ; thoſe from Peiffou and Gaſcogne, by 
Savaric de Maulon, Geoffrey, and Oliver de Buteville, Brothers. M. Paris, p. 268. 


(4) William de Albingy, whom the, Barons had ſent for.and made Governor under the 
ſome others, were ſent cloſe Priſonets to Corf Cattle. '[The ordinary Soldiers, except the Croſs-bow Men, were all ha 


(5) Hence may be gueſs'd what vaſt Sums of Maney the 


known Woman. J 
(6) He marched through St. Albans, to 
Foreigners, ravaged Efſex, Hertford, Middleſex, Cambridge, and 


Pape. in thoſe Days extorted out of England, and what great Riches the Clergy old, 
this Archbiſhop * the Pope as moch as would\now be equal to fifty thouſand Pounds. He is faid to be promoted to the See of Teri for not ha 


» William de Lancofter, and William de Emesford, and 
nged, Ibid. p 270, 

when 
ving 


Dunſtable, Northampton, and way meet whilit William Earl of Saliſbury, and 'Folcaſius with an Army of 


Hunt , \M. Paris, p. 224, 275. But in return for theſe Outrages, à ſtro 
Party of the Barons ſpoiled and ravaged the Counties ob Cane, Ne, Font: Bfex, and Wee or thoſe parts of them at leaſt, that 2 


£'s Adherents. M. Hf. p. 4 


the 
7 0) Roger de Wendover, (who was 444 alive) as well as Radulph of — 1 — us a particular Account of the Barbatities committed by King 


s Mercenaries, whom ha calls, Tbe Guard: of Satan, and: Minifters 9 


(8) By Saber Earl of Wincbefter, and RobertiFitz-Waker, who carried Letters ſealed with the Barons Seal. The reaſon of their applying particularly to 
biw, was, That moſt of the Foreigners in King Jobn's Service, were Philip's Subjects ; and ſo they ſhould withdraw King Febn's main Support, by bav- 


ing Philip on their Side. M. Paris, p. 279. 
2 14. Vor. I. 
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1215. for the performance of their Promiſe, to which they readi- 
ly conſented. Upon the arrival of the Hoſtages at Paris, 
Frince Lewis, then in Langucdor warring againſt the Albi- 
genſes, came to the King his Father, to prepare for this 
important expedition. Some Troops were immediately 
ſent to the Barons (1), with aſſurances that be would 
ſoon (2) ſollow in perſon with a greater Supply. 4 25 
1216. Lhe preparations. in France coming to the Pope's ears, 
Great Pre- he diſpatched thither one Gallo, as his Legate, to try to 
Ke. put a ſtop to them. The Legate having an audience of 
M, Paris, the King, forbad him in the Pope's name to carry hisarms 
The Page into England, as being part of St. Peter's pattimony, and 
1* 4 way „ threatned all perſons whatſoever with Excommunication 
gala Eng- that ſhould, directly or indireRly, aſſiſt the Exgliſb Ba- 
land.  rons. Philip regardleſs of thele Threats, | replied, that 
por x Aut England was no patrimony of St. Peter, for it Was evi- 
Mezerai, dent, King John could not ſubject his Kingdom, without 
3 the conſent of the States; that an Act of fuch a nature 
1. Weg. was beyond the power of any King, and that the Max- 
ims which the Pope would introduce, were too pernicious 
to all States to be received (3). Ihe perſon that ſaid 
this, was however the ſame Philip, who three years beſore, 
by the Pope's ſole authority, thought himſelf entitled to 
England : Which is a clear evidence that the Pope's exor- 
bitant power, was not allowed ſrom a religious principle, 
but from a motive of intereſt or fear. Thus the Court 
of Rome received, at certain times, mortifications, which 
ſhe readily wink'd at, whilſt, on other occaſions, ſhe ex- 
erted her authority, with extraordinary haughtineſs. 
Lewis ar- The Pope's prohibition not interrupting the French Ar- 
ld: EVE” mament, 215 was ſoon ready to ſail ſor England with a 
M. Paris, Fleet of ſeven hundred Ships (4). Mean time John, who 
p. 282+ went to Dover upon the firſt news of the deſign of the 
French, not thinking himſelf able to hinder their deſcent, 
was retired to Winchefter ; ſo Lewis meeting no oppoſi- 
tion, landed his Troops at Sandwich (5) without moleſta- 
ard tale tion. Aſter that, he marched againſt Reche/ter, which 
Rocheſter- made but a faint reſiſtance. "The taking of that City 
_— drew after it the whole County of Kent, except Dover 
Caſtle, where John had left a ſtrong Garriſon with a brave 
and faithful Governor (6). a 
7be Abbot of Mean while, the Pope ſent Gallo his Legate orders to 
Sr. Auguſ- repair into England, and ſolemnly publiſh the Bull of ex- 
tins cm communication againſt the Barons. At the ſame time he 
Los - commiſſioned the Abbot of St. Augu/tin's, to denounce 
Thorn, Prince Lewis excommunicated, the moment he ſet foot in 
b. 1365, England. Lewis endeavoured to divert this Blow, by re- 
preſenting to the Abbot, in a Letter (7), his right to the 
Crown of England, Among other reaſons, he alledged, 
that John mounting the Throne only by the conſent of 
the Barons, the ſame authority might depoſe him and put 
another in his place (8). The Abbot not being gained 
e Baut by his arguments, declared Prince Lewis and his Adherents 
wear Feal- excommunicated, purſuant to the Pope's expreſs orders. 
Age ini But this was not ſufficient to deter that Prince from his en- 
4 28 terprize. As ſoon as he became maſter of Rocheſter, he 
marched to Londen, where the Barons (9) and Citizens 
ſwore Fealty to him, aſter his ſolemn Oath to reſtore to 
all theic loſt Inheritances, and to the Nation their antient 
Privileges, It does not appear in the Exgliſb Hiſtorians 
that this Prince was crowned. However he certainly acted 
as King, and diſpoſed of every thing relating to the Go- 
vernment, as if he had been lawfully inveſted with the 
He mates Royal Authority (10). He made Simon Langton his Chan- 
3 cellor, who being incenſed againſt the Pope, perſwaded 
„ the Barons and Londoners to deſpiſe the Court of Rome's 
>. Paris. Cenſures, and notwithſtanding the Interdict, to be pre- 
ſent at divine ſervice, which was celebrated as uſual. 
Lewis for his part readily conſented to what was ſo agree- 


Vol. 1. 


able to his intentions. When he reſolved upon this 
dertaking; he plainly ſoreſaw, he ſhould 1 obſta- 
cles from the Pope, and therefore was determined not to 
value his Cenſutes. Herein he only followed the exam. 
ple of his Father and the French Biihops, who appealed to 
the Pope when better informed, from the Sentence of In- 
terdict denounced upon the whole Kingdom (11). Appeals 
to a future general Council were not yet much in uſe, nor 
the commodious diſtinction between the Holy See and the 
ron of the Pope. 
ewns's Party daily increaſing, as he continued his Pr 18 

greſs, he quickly became maſter of moſt of the Southern — he 


Counties. After that he marched towards Nerfalk and % 


Suffolk, which likewiſe ſubmitted to bim. During theſe . . 


ſucceſſes, he met with no reſiſtance except from J//illiam An. War! 
de Collingtham, who with a thouſand Archers, keeping 

cloſe to the Prince's Army, fell upon the French that 
ſtraggled for plunder (12). Shortly after, Lewis's Adhe- 

rents in the North (13) took the City of York, and deſi- 

red him to come into thoſe parts to finiſh the conqueſt 

of all the Country beyond the Humber ( 14). But whilſt bee 
he was preparing for this expedition, he received a Let. Peer, 
ter from the King his Father, reproving him for leaving — 
behind him the Caſtles of Dover and Il inder, which Windſor, 
were of greater moment than the northern Counties. 8 
Upon this he marched back to beſiege Dover, whilſt the M. Weg. 
Engliſh Barons, with their own Troops, inveſted Windſor. 

About the ſame time, Alexander I. King of Scotland, pur- 77 Scotch 
ſuant to Lewis's Summons, came and did him Homage in — e 
perſon, for the Lands he held of the Crown of Eng- Id. p. mY 
land (15). Which done, Lewis and the Engliſb Barons 

ſwore, that they would never make peace without his 
knowledge. But this promiſe was not afterwards well per- 

formed. A little after, John had the mortification to ſee 
himſelf deſerted by the Flemiſb and Poidtevin Troops 

whom Letois had found means to entice away from his 
Service, 

W hilft theſe things paſſed in England, the Ambaſſadors Lew:: d. 
ſent by Lewis to Rome, were trying all ways, to vindicate 1. l 
their maſter's claim to the Crown of England. They found- — a k 
ed his right chiefly upon his marriage with Blanch of Caſ- firs the Pig 
tile, pretending that Fehn being lawfully depoſed by the Ha- NI. Par. 
rons the Crown was devolved to Blanch his Niece. As the © **” © 
account given by a Hiſtorian (16) of the Ambaſſadors 
conference with Innocent, may ſerve to clear this affair, 
it will not be amiſs to relate ſome of the particulars. The The 04-5: 
Pope objected to the Ambaſſadors, that ſuppoſing Fobn was n e. 
lawfully depoſed, his Children ought not to be involved in _ 
his misfortune, But ſuppoſing his Children, young as 
they were, to be partakers of their Father's crimes, Elea- 
nor of Bretagne (17), who was till alive, preceded all 
others. In fine, that the Emperor Otho, Son of Hen- 

[I's eldeſt Daughter, ought manifeſtly to go before 

lanch of Caftile, who was born of the youngeſt. The 
Ambaſſadors replied, Eleanor's Father and Otho's Mother 
being dead, repreſentation could not take place, but the 
Mother of Blanch being {till living, her Daughter might 
juſtly repreſent her. But, anſwered the Pope, why ſhould 
Blanch be preferred to the King of Ca/tile her Brother, 
and the Queen'of Leon her eldeſt Siſter? This was a puz- 
zling objection. ' But however, as on this occaſion; the 
thing was not ſo much to give good reaſons, as to alledge 
ſome good or bad, in order to ſatisfy the Pope, the Am- 
baſſadors were not at a loſs for an anſwer, They affirmed, 
that when there were ſeveral Heirs, and the next of Kin 
did not appear and put in his Claim, a more diſtant rela- 
tion might take poſſeſſion of the Inheritance, ſaving to the 
other his right: That upon this foundation their maſter 
had entered England, but if afterwards a nearer than he 


12 16. 


(1) Under the Command of the Caſtellan of St. Omars, the Caſtellan of Arras, Hugh\Charum,: Euflace de Neville, Giles de Melun, Baldwin Bretel, 


IW:lliam de imer, William de Beaumont, Giles de Her, and Briſec de Feri; 
Ang liſb Barons holding a Tournament with theſe French Noblemen, one of them morta 


Griet of his Party, A. Paris, p. 279. 


who, came up the Thames to London on the 27th of Febryary. Some of the 
] 


wounded Geoffrey de Mandeville Earl of Effex, to the t 
(2) By Eafter, M. Paris, p. 280. wy ww 


(3) Matthew Paris ſays, that all the great Men of France unanimouſly declared, they would maintain this point even to death, That \no King or Prince, 


without the Conſent of his Barons, bad Paxver to give away, er make over his Kingdom, and thereby to enjlawe bis Nobility, Theſe things were tran- 
ſacted at Lyons, about fifteen days after Ea/er. . Paris, p. 280. M. Weſt. p. 275. | 


(4) Six hundred Ships, and fourſcore other Veſſels, called by MH. Paris, Copggs. p. 281. 


(5) They firſt came to land, May 21. inthe Iſle of Ibaget, in a place called Stanbere ; but finding no body to moleſt them, they came and landed at 
Sandwich, M, Paris, p. 282. (6) Hubert de Burg, M, Paris. 


(7) This Letter is fill extant in Thborn's Hiſtory of that Abbey. Col. 1868, 


(8) Alluding to Archbiſhop Hubert's Speech at his Coronation. 


(9) The chief of the Barons that reſorted to him, were William Earl of Warren, William Earl of Arundel, William Earl of Saliſbury, William Mareſecall 


the younger, &c. M. Paris, p. 282, 


(io) He ſummoned, on the fourteenth of June, the King of Scotland and all the great Men of England to do him Homage, or forthwith to depart the 


Kingdom, M, Paris, p. 282. 


(11) Pope Boniface, VIII, upon a quarrel with Philip, excommunicated him, and abſolved his Subjects from their Allegiance, which ſo incenſed him, that 
he got the Pope condemned in a Synod for Simony, Murder, Atheiſm, Adultery, &c ; and his Bull, wherein be afſerred that he was ſupreme Lord in Tem- 
porals, was burnt by the Parliament of Paris, and by the States of France, who declared againſt the papal Uſorpations. ö 

(12) Hugh de Neville ſurrendered to him the Caſtle of Marlborough; and Villiam de ndewille, Robert Fitz Waker, and William de Hunting field 
reduced Eſſex and Suffolk to his obedience, In the mean time King Fobn furniſhed the Caſtles of Walling ford, Corfe, Warbam, Briftel, the Deviſet, &c. 


with Arms and Provifions- M. Paris, p. 282, 283. 


(13) Commanded by Robert de Ros, Peter de Brus, and Richard de Parcy, M. Paris, p. 285. | 


{-4) Lewis marched through the eaſtern parts of England, and ſpoiled Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, ſeized upon the Caftle of Norwich, reduced Lynn, and 
made all thoſe Counties tributary. Gilbert de Gant ſurrendered Lincolnſhire to him; and took Lincoln, M. Paris, p. 285, 286, - 


(15) He alſo ſubdued Northumberland for Lewis. M. Paris, p. 286. 


(16) Matthew Paris, An, 1216, hath ſet forth at large the Reaſons preſented to the on Lewis's behalf, with the Pope's Replies, which contain 
not only the clear State of this Controverſy, but alſo many curious points in the feudal Law of that Age. See 1M, Paris, p. 283— 2835. 


(17) Arthur's Siſter, i Conſi nement in Briſtol Caſtle, 


mould 


Book VIII. 


| lledged not ſo much to prove the Juſtice of 
N — to ſhow a Deference to the Pope in deba- 
% the matter before him. Whatever his deciſion might 
he” Elves was reſolved to proſecute his pretended right, 
which he grounded much more upon force than equity, 
The French and Engliſh T roops being employed in the 
Job cocfotk Siege of Dover and Windſor, Fobn, who till then thought 
«rd Suffolk. himſelf too weak to venture to take the field, left Win- 
M. Paris. cer, and marched into Norfolk and Suffolk, where he 
x Wet committed great ravages (1). But hearing the Barons 
ME had raiſed the Siege of Windſor, with intent to give him 
battle, he retired to an advantagious Poſt near Stanford, 
where it would have been very difficult to attack him (2). 
He took care not to hazard a battle, apprehenſive as he 
was, that the Officers of his Army, moſt of whom were 
Subjects of the King of France, would make their Peace 
with Lewis by ſome notable Treachery. He was further 
induced to avoid fighting, by the advantages he expected 
| from prolonging the War. He believed he had reaſon to 
hope, the Englyh would quickly grow weary of the French, 
who began already to take very much upon them, never 
troubling themſelves to conform to their temper and ways. 
John's expectations were not groundleſs. 'The Barons were 
extremely grieved to ſee all the rewards diſtributed to the 
Foreigners, and their own Inheritance beſtowed on the Fa- 
vorites of the Prince whom they had ſent for, as if the Eng- 
4 S:cret dife liſb had no right to the conqueſts that were making, But 
c»vered by all this would not perhaps have been ſufficient to engage 
the Viſ.0u"t them to take other meaſures, if what they learnt from the 
4 mouth of the Viſcount de Melun, one of Lewis's prime 
M. Paris. Confidents, had not as it were forced them to think of 
. 237- their ſafety, If certain Hiſtorians are to be credited, this 
Nobleman being ſeized by a mortal diſtemper at London, 
cauſed ſuch of the Barons as were poſted there for the ſe- 
curity of the City, to be ſent for. When they came, he 
told them, he could not forbear diſcovering a ſecret, which 
lay heavy upon his conſcience, and if longer concealed 
from the Engliſþ would infallibly bring them into utter de- 
ſtruction. Then he diſcloſed to them, that the Prince was 
reſolved to baniſh all the Barons that had taken arms 
againſt King John, as Traytors to their Country (3). He 
added, this reſolution was taken in a Council of fixteen 
French Lords, (of whom he himſelf was one,) and confirm- 
ed by the Prince with an oath. He declared upon the word 
of a dying man, what he ſaid was true, and ought to be the 
leſs queſtioned as he was juſt going to appear before the I ri- 
Remarks on bunzl of God. "The French Hiſtorians call this ſecret a 
% Secret, fiction. It muſt be confeſt, it is hard to conceive what 
ſhould induce Prince Lewis to make fuch an Oath before- 
hand, in the preſence of ſixteen Witneſſes, ſuppoling he 
intended thereby to inſinuate, that this would be a means 
amply to reward their ſervices. For it would have been 
very imprudent to reveal ſo early fo black a deſign, How- 
ever, whether the thing was true, or invented to fow 
diſcord between the French and Engliſh, this pretended 
ſecret being whiſpered about, made a very deep impreſſion 
on the minds of the Barons. It had the greater effect, as 
it agreed with the ſuſpicions the Barons had already con- 
Several Ba. ceived of the French. From thenceforward many began 
denn think of to repent of calling in the Foreigners, and ſeriouſly to 
%% © think of returning to the obedience of their Sovereign. 
M1.Pz., Nay, no leſs than forty privately gave the King aflu- 
p. 233, rances of their good intentions. But- the reſt durſt not 
venture to truſt a Prince whom they had fo grievouſly of- 
ſended, and with whoſe cruel and revengeful. temper they 
were too well acquainted. 
1ohn carries Mean time that unhappy Prince was in perpetual mo- 
+: C:ewn ro tion, not knowing whom to truſt, being ſuſpicious of his 
- xt own friends, For which reaſon he carefully avoided fight- 
: ing, and incellantly marched from place to place, to 
break the meaſures of bis Enemies. He thought himſelf 
ſafeſt in the County of Norfolk, where he choſe the little 
Town of Lynn'to ſecure his Treaſures, his Crown, 
He gr Sceptre, and other things of value. This Town had ex- 
gen prefled for him ſuch Affection and Loyalty, that as a 


great Privi- 


Ire. mark of his gratitude he granted it great privileges. A- 


(1) Particularly upon the Eftates belonging to the Earl of Arundel, og 


2] From thence he advanced towards the Confines of Wales, where 
M1, Pars, p. 287. | 
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im, he ſhould be always ready to give him 2 rea- 
11 e Innocent was forced to be ſatisfied with 


mong other things, he made it a Mayor Town, and 1216. 
preſented the firſt Mayor with his own ſword, which is Camden, 
ſtill carefully kept there. However, as he found bimſelf He retires 
preſſed by the Barons, and fearing his Treaſures were not 4% Lin- 
ſafe at Lynn, he reſolved to remove them to a certain 1 
place in Lincoliſbire, whete he intended to retire, He very p. 287. 
narrowly eſcaped drowning with his whole Army in the 
large Marſh (4), which parts the two Counties of Lincoln 
and Norfolk, Before he was quite over, the Tide coming 
up the River M ell. ſtream, which overflows the Marſh- 
land at High-water put him in extreme danger. But ½ 1G, 
if he eſcaped himſelf he could not ſave his Baggage, 4% Laggage 
which was all ſwallowed up by the Waters. He arrived 27% el. 
that night at Swines-head Abbey, where he lodged. WA 
vexation for his loſs, which was irretrievable in his pre- M. Wen. 
ſent circumſtances, threw him into a violent Fever, which 
was heightened by inconſiderately eating Peaches (5). On 
the morrow, not being able to ride, he was carried in a 
Litter to Sleford Caſtle, from whence the next day he He makes bis 
proceeded to Newark, Here finding his illneſs encreale, erm Ws 
he made his will, and appointed Henry his eldeſt Son, then 1 
but ten years of age, his Heir. I he care of his Sal- M. Paris. 
vation employed his thoughts during. the reſt of his ſicknels, * =_ a 
which put an end to his days on the 18th of Oeber 1216, *  * 
in the fifty firſt year of his age, after an unhappy Reign 
of ſeventeen years, ſeven months, and ten days. His Bo- 
dy was carried to Worceſter according to his own order, and 
buried with little Funeral Pomp in the Cathedral, where 
his Tomb [with his Image upon it] is ſtill to be (een (6). 
Some will have it that he was poiſoned by a Monk of T. Wikes, 
Swines-head Abbey ; but that is very improbable, fince it 12 
is not mentioned by any of the Cotemporary Hittorians (7). 2 21 8 5 
If this Prince's character be drawn according to Mat. 7%. Cha 
thew Paris, his chief Hiſtorian, he muſt be repreſented as , 
one of the vileſt W retches that ever lived. But, as I have Jh. 
elſewhere obſerved, the Hiſtories of Princes, who have had 
any conteſts with the Court of Rome, are to be read with 
great caution, It is better therefore, without regarding the 
particular Sentiments and Expreſſions of the Hiſtorians, 
ſolely to examine the Actions of this Monarch, in order 
to diſcover his Temper and Inclinations. It is certain, 
one mult frame a very diſadvantagious Idea of him, when 
his unjuſt proceedings with regard to his Brother Richard 
are conſidered: The Death of Prince Arthur his Nephew, 
of which he never cleared himſelf thoroughly : The per- 
0 Impriſonment of Eleanor of Bretagne his Niece: 
is putting away Aviſa of Glacgſter: His extreme Indo- 
lence, when Philip Auguſtus was conquering his Domini- 
ons in France: His baſe reſignation of his Crown to the 
Pope: His Breach of Faith with his Barons: And laſtly, 
his bringing into the Kingdom an Army of foreign Mer- 
cenaries, to be revenged on his Subjects. However, if one 
had a mind to undertake his vindication upon moſt of 
theſe Articles, it would not perhaps be ſo difficult as it 
ſeems at firſt ſight. But without meddling with a Subject, 
which would lead me too far, I ſhall content my (elf with 
faying of this Prince, what I elſewhere ſaid of William 
Rufus : That finding in King John ſcarce one valuable 
Qualification, it is not worth while to ſtay to juſtify ſome 
— actions, though it evidently appears, that the 
riters of his Life have drawn him in blacker colours 
than he deſerved. This Prince had great failings, which 
would not have been fo viſible or ſo aggravated by the Hiſ- 
torians, bad he been Cotemporary with a King of France of 
leſs Policy and Ambition, with a Pope of leſs Pride and 
more Conſcience, and with a Nobility of a leſs turbulent 
Spirit. As for raiſing Taxes, without the conſent of the 
States, it may be ſaid, it was not very unuſual fince Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, as the Reader may have obſerved in 
ſome. former Reigns. And yet this is what ſeveral mo- 
dern Hiſtorians bitterly exclaim againſt, as if in thoſe days 
England enjoyed the ſame privileges as at preſent. It is 
eaſy to ſee things were then upon a different foot, when 
it is conſidered, that there was a neceſſity to recur to the 
time of the Saxon Kings, to find the foundations of theſe 
privileges. X 
King TFohn's fortune never agreed with his temper. 
He was a lover of eaſe and quiet, and his fortune was to 


Bigne, William de Hunting field, Roger de Creſei, &e, M Paris, p. 286. 
took and razed the Caſtles belonging to the Barons that fided with Lewis, 


(3) Rapin ſays, to their King and Country ; but King is not mentioned in M. Paris, who adds, and deftroy their Pefterity, 
(4) The Waches between a place called the Croſs Keys in Norfolk, and Forſdike in Holland in Lincolnſhire, 


(5) And alſo attended with a Flux, M. Paris, p. 286. 


(6) His Tomb of grey Marble is placed between the Choir and the high Altar: The Figure of the King as big as the Life, and the Biſhops, St, Of- 
wald and St. Wulftan, at his Head in little, with their Cenſers in their Hands, ate carved in Stone, which ſeems to be as ancient as the time of Henry III. 
But the Altar Tomb on which tis placed is of -a modern Fabrick. There is no inſcription. Sexdf, Geneal, p. $5. 

(7) Caxton is the firſt that mentions it in Engliſh, trom whom Speed and Baker bave borrowed it. He ſays, t at the King hearing it ſaid how cheap 
Corn then was, anſwered, He-vou'd «re long make it ſo dear, that a Penpy Loaf ſpenld be ſold for a Shilling, At which a Menk there preſent took ſuch 
Indignation, that he went and put the poyſon of a Toad into a Cup of Wine, and came and drank to the King, which made him pledge him the more rea- 


(Gays the King) I doubred as much, .. But it is a very improbable 


dily. But finding himſelf very much out of order upon it, be aſked for the Monk, ard when it was told him he was dead, God bawe mercy fe me, 


IP Story, for a Man to poiſon himſelf to be revenged of another. But Walter Heming ford tells 
it a different way z he ſays, The Abbot perſuaded the Monk to poiſon the King, becauſe he would have lain with his Siſter ; and that he did it 


y a diſh 


of Pears which he poiſoned all but three, and then preſenting them to the King, be bid him taſte them bimſclf, which he did eating only the three that 
he had marked; and ſo eſcaped, whilſt the King was poiſoned with the reft. From Hemingferd, Hig den and Knighton copied this Story, which is not meu- 


tion d by any Hiſtorian that lived within fixty Years of that Time. See Knighton, p. 2425+ 
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The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


be perpetually in action. He was fit neither for Proſpe- 
rity nor Adverſity. The former rendered him extremely 
inſolent, and the latter ſurprifingly dejected. So that a 
middle Fortune would doubtleſs have been moſt ſuitable to 
his Temper, 

He is accuſed of exceeding his Father Henry IT, in Luft, 
a Failing which Princes are ſeldom very teproachfully tax'd 
with, unleſs there is a ſettled deſign to defame them for 
other reaſons. It can't be denied, that the Monks have 
endeavoured to paint King Jobn in the blackeſt colours, in 
order to excuſe the Pope's proceedings againſt him, This 
evidently appears in the Calumny caſt on his memo- 
ry, of ſending Ambaſſadors to the Miramolin of Africa, 
with an Offer of his Kingdom, and a Promiſe to embrace 
the Mahometan Religion, which is altogether improbable. 
However, as unlikely as this Charge is, there are modern 
Hiſtorians who ſcruple not to vent it for truth, in a be- 
lief that Matthew Paris (i), who wrote in the Reign of 
Henry III, Son of John, would not have ventured to ad- 
vance it, had it been groundleſs. But this Argument 
ſeems of little weight, fince that Hiſtorian dared to 
ſpeak in very diſreſpectful Terms of Henry III, himſelf, 
without any dread of his Reſentment, from which perhaps 
he was ſcreened when he wrote. Add to this, that in 
thoſe days, Books were not immediately diſperſed, but re- 
mained many times a long while concealed in the Monaſ- 
teries, before they were publiſhed. 

John was always unfortunate, and if we may believe 
the Hiſtorians, always hated by his Subjects. One can't 
however reconcile this conſtant hatred of the Engliſh, with 
the great eaſe wherewith he levied Armies when he 
wanted them, and even whilſt he was under the Sentence 


of Excommunication. We muſt therefore diſtinguiſh two 
Periods in this Prince's Reign. The firſt includes the 
time from his Coronation, to his Refignation of the Crown 
to the Pope, During this ſpace, if he was not in great 
eſteem, at leaſt it does not appear he was ſo odious, as his 
ill Conduct afterwards rendered him, The ſecond Period 


begins at his Reſignation, and ends with his Liſe. It can- 
not be denied, that during this Period, his Subjects had à 
ſtrong Averſion to him. And yet, if his Government 


be conſidered ſeparately from his perſonal 
be ſaid to be none of the worſt, He 
chiefeſt, that 9 thoſe excellent ſorms of Civil Go- 
vernment in Lenden (2), and moſt other Cities of the 
Kingdom. According to Camden, and others, Jahn was 
the firſt that coined Sterling Money. The Ceremonies 
obſerved in the Creation of Earls, had him for their Au- 
thor, In fine, he eſtabliſhed the Engli/h Laws in Ireland, 
= &% the Cinque- Ports the Privileges they enjoy at this 
ay (3). 

Fehn had no Iſſue by his two firſt Wives. Iſabella of 
Augoultme his third Wife, brought him two Sons and three 
Daughters. Hany ſucceeded him. Rithard was Earl of 
Cornwal, and afterwards choſen King of the Romans, Of 
his three Daughters, Foanna was married to Alexander II. 
King of Scotland ; Eleanor was married firſt to William 
Marſbal Earl of Pembroke, and aſter his death to Simm de 
Montfort Earl of Leiceſter. The Emperor Frederick II, 
eſpouſed the third, whoſe Name was Iſabella (4). 

The moſt remarkable foreign Events during this Reign, 
were the taking of Con/tantineple by the Arms of the French 
and Venetian in 1204, and the Crufade againſt the 4/bj- 
genſes (5), which gave birth to the Inquiſition (6), 


qualities, it may 
was the firſt or 


(1) He not only gives the Names of the Ambaſſadors, viz. Thomas Hardington, and Ralph Fix- Nicholas, Knights, with Robert of Londen, a Prieſt, 


but alſo deſcribes at large the manner of the Audience, and their Converſation with the black King, and h 
It is likewiſe recorded of King Jobe, that 
his Peace with Innocent, That nothing bad proſpered with bim fine, be was reconciled to Ged and the Pepe 
opening of the Buck, it is affirmed he thould ſay, See bow fat that Deer it, and yet I dare 


Meanneſs of Spirit, and diſmiſs'd them with contempt. 


245, 252 


ow he deſpis'd the King their Maſter for his 
r 
. in, having been a Hunting, at the 
Fear be never beard Maſs, See M. Paris p. 143, 


(2) King John in the Year 1208, by his Letters Patents, granted the Citizens of London Liberty and Authority yearly to chuſe themſelves a Mayor, which 


Ottice before continued during Life, 


Sheriffs at pleaſure, See Srovo's Survey, B. V. p. 101. 


He alſo gave them leave to chuſe a Common Council of the moſt ſubſtantial Citizens; and to eleft and deprive their 


(3) On conſideration that they obliged themſelves, and their Heirs, to provide the King, upon reaſonable Summone, fourſcote able Veſſels, at their own 
Charges, for the Space of Forty Days, and after that to receive Wages. of the King. See Knighton, 


2424 
(4) King Jobr's natural Iſſue were: I. Richard, who married Robefia, Heir of Fulbert de Dower, who built Chilbam Caftle in Kent ; by ther he had 


Lora (Wife of William Marmion, from whom are deſcended the Drimocks of Scrivelby in Lincolnſhire, the Ferrers of Tamworth and B 
lougby's of Wallaton, and the Afton's of Stafferdſhire) and Iſabella married to David de Str 


Heirs general were the Lord Burgh and the Zouches of Codnor, II. Geoffrey 


Ax, the Wil- 
'y Earl of Athol, who had with her Chilbam, whote 


Fitz-Roy, who was ſent over to Rechel and there died. III. Sir Fobn C 


(as ſays Robert the Monk of Gloceſter.) IV. Ozbert Gifford, to whom his Father King Jobn, in the ſeventeenth Year of his Reign, commanded the She- 


riff of Oxfordſbire to deliver thirty Pounds, the Eftate of Thomas de Ardern in that County, V. Oliver, called Oliwvarius frarer Henrici tertii, in Records 
of Henry III. He was at the Siege of Damieta, with Saber de Quincy Earl of Winchefter, and William de Hlbiney Earl of Arundel, and others, VI. Jans, 
Wife of Lewellin the great Prince of North Wales, to whom King Jobs gave with her the Lordſhip of Elleſmere in the Marches of Mala, She had Ifiue 
by him David (who did Homage to Heury III. at Weſtminſter, 1229.) and two Daughters, Wencelina, Wife of Sir Reginald de Brewes, and Margaret, 
Wife of — Brewes, (Son of the ſaid Reginald) by whom ſhe had William de Brewes Lord of Gower, &c, from whom many noble Families are de- 
ſcended. Sandf. p. 87. | 

(5) About the Year 1160, one Walde a Merchant of Lyons, applying himſelf to the Study of the 
for leveral of the Romiſb DoQtrines, particularly Tranſubſtantiation, publickly oppoſed them. His Followers, from him called Waldenſes, being chaſed 
from Lyons, ſpread over Daupbine and Provence. Upon which 'Philip Auguſtus is ſaid, in order to ſtop their Growth, to have razed three hundred Gentlemen's 
Seats, and deſtroyed ſeveral wall'd Towns, But this inſtead of decreaſing their Numbers, made them overſpread a great part of Europe, and multiply 
ſo faſt, that in leſs than an hundred Years after Waldo, in the ſmall Biſhoprick of Paſſau alone, there were above eighty thouſand, It appears irom the 
Articles of their Faith, which they drew up and dedicated to the King of France, that they agreed in moſt points with the preſent Proteſtants. In 1200, 
thoſe People in the Province of Albigeors in Languedoc, from whence they were called Albigenſes, ſtood upon their Defence. Upon which Philip Auguſtus 
warring againſt them, drove them into Bobemia and Savey, and ſeveral fled into England. The Crufade againſt them is ſaid to conſiſt of five hundred 
thouſand Men, who wore their Croſſes on their Breafts, in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from thoſe that went to the Holy Land, who wore them on their 
Shoulders. 

(6) Pope Gregory IX. was the firſt that ſet on foot this horrid Tribunal, and eſtabliſned it at Toulouſe,” where it was ſoon pulled down for its Crueltiet. 
Italy and Spain embraced it, but Charles V, endeavouring to ſet it up in the Leto - Countries, loſt thoſe Provinces by it. This Court is in the Hands of 
the Dominicans, and takes Cognizance of Hereſy, Judaiſm, &c. The Delinquents are impriſoned in Dungeons, and never ſee the Light till they a 
themſelves and their Accomplices, for they never know, or are confronted with their Accuſers. The Congregation of the Inquifition was eſtabliſhed 
Paul 11T, and confirmed by Sixtus V. It conſiſts of twelve Cardinals, and abundance of Prelates and Divines. The Cardinals are Inquiſitors General, and 
depute Subſtitutes in the Provinces, See Relig, Cuſtoms. | 

1, The Parliaments in King Jeba's Reign were as follows: In 1199, at Northampton z (Hoved. p. 793. M. Paris, p. 196.) another at Wefminfer, 
May 26. (M. Paris, p. 197.) In 1200, a Parliament; (Id. p. 200.) another at Lincoln, in November. (Brompr., p. 1382.) In 1201, a Parliament at 
Lne in Lincolnſhire, in Lent. (Hoved, p. $03-) In 1204, Jan. 2. a Parliament at Oxford, 
London; and another, Feb. g. at Oxford, (An, Naverl. p. 169.) In 1209, at Windſer, at Chriſtmas, M. Paris, p. 229.) In 1210, at York; likewiſe 
at Cbri/lmas, (Id. p. 230.) In 1211, a Parliament at Northampton ; (An, Burton, p. 263.) another at Windſor, (M. Paris, p. 231.) In 1212, in Len, 
at Clerkenwell, in Lindon, (Id. p. 231.) at Chriſtmas, at Weftminſter. (Id. p. 233.) In 1213, a Parliament at St, Albans, (Id. p. 239.) at London, 
(Id. p. 240.) another there, (Id. p. 246-) one at Reading, Decemb, 6. (Id. p. 247.) at Windſer, at Chrifimas, (ibid.) In 1214, 4 Parliament at Lon- 
don, (Id. p. 249.) In 1225, June 15, in Runnemede, near Windſor, (Id. p. 255.) a 

II, Having ſpoken of the Revenue arifing from Aids, I proceed to Scutages and Tallages. Eſcuage or Scutage, was a Duty or Service, arifing out 
of Baronies and Knights Fees. It denoted Serwirium Scuti, the Service of the Shield z and was wont to be rendered thus, iz. for every Knight's Fee, the 
Service of one Knight; for every half Fee, the Service of half a Knight; and ſo in proportion. Baronies were charged after the like manner, according 
to the Number of the Knights Fees, whereof the Barony by its original Enfeoffment did conſiſt, This Service of Scutage was performed, either per- 
ſonally in the King's Army, orelſe by pecuniary Commutation. Indeed the word Scutagium, in an extenſive Senſe, did anciently ſignify any payment, 

aſſeſſed upon Knights Fees ; whether for the King's Army, or not. But here, it will be confidered only as a Duty, ariſing out of Baronies and Knights 
Fees, for the Service of the King's Army, The ancient way of charging or anſwering it was, ſo much De Scutagio Wall, &c,' or pro Militibu:, for his 
Knight's Fees, or de Exercitu Walliæ, &c, Theſe Eſcuages, pro exercitu, were wont to be paid by the King's Tenants in Capite, Kaight's Service. 
Tenant in Capite, fignifies immediate Tenant, And here it may be obſerved, that a Man might bold of the King in Capite, either by Barony, or by 
Knight's Service, or by Serjeanty, or by Socage, or by Fee - Farm; r isa miſtake, that ſome great Men have been guilty of, that a Baron, and 
a Tenant in Capite, was all one, For though every Baron, properly fo called, was a Tenant in Capite, yet every Tenant in Capite, {there being ſome 
of half, or quarter, or a tenth part of a Knight's Fee,) was not a Baron, The phraſe in Capite, was commonly uſed to nf,“ immediate, Alexander 
de Sewereford, whilſt he reſided at the Exchequer, collected out of the Revenue Rolls of the Pipe, many Memorials concerning the Scutages, aſſeſſed in the 
Reigns of Henry H. Richard I. and Febn'; till the fifteenth of Henry III: Theſe he put together in the Red Book, He could it ſeems'give no account 
of Scutages, older than Henry II, though it is more than probable, there were Scutages in the time of Henry I, The annual Rolls of his Reign are loſt. 
The firſt Scutage (ſays Alexander) was aſſeſſed 2 Henry II. For the Army of Hale, twenty Shillings for each-Knight's Fee, and was aſſeſſed only upon 
thoſe Prelates who were bound to military Services. The ſecond Scutage, (ſays he) was for the ſame, 5 Hen, II. but aſſeſſed, not only upon the Prelates, 
but others, according to the Number of their Fees : This Scutage is entitled, De Dono, And here he obſerves, that the Donum of the Prelates makes a Sum 
anſwerable to the Number of Fees, held of the King in Capite z and therefore by him ſuppoſed to be a'real Scutatze - This was two Marks per Fee. In the 
18th of Hen, II. the Eſcuage of Ireland came to be put in Charge. To this Eſcuage, ſeveral Perſons are charged, under this Title, De Scutagie Militum 
gui nec abierunt, &c, i. e. The Eſcuage of Knights, who did not go into Tre/and, nor ſend thither any Knights or Money. It has been before r 
in the lat Coin Note,) that Charters or Certificates of Knight's Fees were ſent in, when Aid for marrying Henry IId Deutzhter was levied ; mou 
xe that in ancient times, whenever Scutages were to be levied, the Barons and Tenants in Capite, did ſend. in Certificates of their reſpective Fee, _ 
rs by the Red Book of the Exchequer, and Tefta de Nevil, The Reader may ſee the Cettificate of 


Teri ö leaſt moſt uſually, This a de cl ' 
An, TT dox's Formulare, No. 11. As Eſcuage was rendered for Fees ' holden of the King in Copire, by Knight's 


de Beauchamp of Hacche, for his Barony, in 
Service, ut de Corono, ſo it was rendered for Fees 


cha ſed by the King, and for Fees holden of the King's Wards, For the Tenants holding of the King's Wardihips and Eſcheats, were immediate Tenagts 


Rate of one, two, or three Marks, for each Fee. Nevertheleſs, many doubts aroſe about the payment of it, 


It is to be underſtood, that in general, Eſcuage was paid according 0:the Sum 2 * at the 


of the King, whilſt they reſted in him. 


Vol. J. 


1216. 


Knighton, 
p. 2434 


His Win 


e. 


Remarkable 
Events A- 
M, Paris. 
p. 240, 


and finding there were no Grounds there 


M. Paris, p. 209.) In 1207, Fen. $, a Parliament at 


holden of Honours and Eſcheats, which were in the King's bands, and for Fees holden of the Lands pur- 
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1 ice, wis uncertain; that is, it was ſometimes donbtful, of how many Knight's Fees a Man or his Anceflor dis enfootto 
by r pay for Eſcuage» This frequently happened in the Caſe of Ecclefiaſtical Perſons, by reaſon of the antiquit s enfeotied 
2 Form of their Enfeoffment could not be eaſily known in ſucceeding times ; and becauſe it was many times doubtful 
3 3 Lands by Barony and military Service, or in Frankalmoigne. Again, in the Caſe of other Perſons, ſome Honours or 
Ka ht's Fees than others did, and ſome Fees WEIS much larger than others; inſomuch that it was doubtful, whether " Man held by Barony or Knight 
3 whether by the Service of one Knight's Fee, or of more, or of how many Knight's Fees. On the other hand, ſome Fhight's Fees were remark - 
ably ſmall ; ſuch, for Inſtance, were the Fees of the Honour of Moreton, which were called parva Feoda Moritonæ, and paid leſs Eſcuage, than the gen 
7 of other Fees, about a third part leſs As Eſcuage was paid out of Knight s Fees; ſo there were alſo ſome Serjeanties paid the ſame. Perhap: 
ow Cricanties were holden by military Tenure. For ſometimes Knight's Service was annexed to a Serjeanty ; that is, Lands were holden both by Ser 
jennty, and the Service of 4 Knight's Fee, or part of a Knight's Fee. And if the Tenure (either in whole or in part ) was Knight's Service, the Tenan! 
1 Eſcuage · But Land holden by Serjeanty only, paid no Eſcuage. Eſcuage Money was in lieu of perſonal Service. And therefore, the Barons and Knights 
on commonly charged with Eſcuage, or Fines for Eſcuage, under the Terms, Pro exercitu, De bis gut non abierunt cum rege nec denarios nec milites pro 
{+ miſerunt, Fines pro Paſſagio, or the like. But it is to de underſtood, that perſonal Service was required moſt ſtrictly, if not ſolely, of the Tenant: 
holding by Knight's Service in Capite wt de Corona. For if a Man held his Land of the King by Knight's Service, as of an Honour, then in the King's 
Hands, and not of the Crown, ſuch Tenant was not indiſpenſably obliged to do perſonal Service in the King's Army, but was to pay the King Eſcuage, 
when it was aſſeſſed : At leaſt, this was alledged to be the Ulage in the Reign of Edward II. When the King went forth with his Army, he was 
wont to ſammon his Barons and Tenants in Capite by Knight's Service, to be ready to do their Service in his Army, according to the Number of their 
bees, and Quantity of their Tenure» This was called Summonce ad babendum ſervitium. This Summonce ran thus: Vicecomiti Kanciz falutem. Præ- 
6 cipimus tibi quod fine dilatione Summoneri facias per totam ballivam tuam, Archiepiſcopos, Epiſcopos, Abbates, Priores, Comites, Barones, Milites, & 
„ iber tenentes & omnes alios qui ſervitium nobis debent ſive ſervitium militare vel ſerjeantize : quodque fimiliter clamari facias per totam ballivam tuam 
4% quod fint apud Wigorniam in Craſtino 8. Trinitatis, anno regni noſtri Septimo omni dilatione & occaſione poſtpoſitis, cum toto hujuſmodi ſervitio 
«« quod nobis debent, parati cum equis & armis ad eundum in ſervitium noſtrum quo eis præceperimus. T. H. &c. apud Weſtmon. 25. die Martii. 
E:d:m modo ſcribitur omnibus Vicecomitibus. Cl. 7. Hen. 3. m. 10. derſo, When a Man was to prove that he had done his Service in the King's Ar- 
my, he commonly made his Proof by Certificate or Teſtimony of the commander in Chief, or of the Conſtable, Marſhal, or their Lieutenant, or by 
the Rolls of the Marſhalſy of the Army. It the Barons and Knights holding in Capite, did not go in perſon with the King in his Army, they ſome- 
Ames ſent Knigh's in their ſtead, and ſometimes made Fine with the King, ne transfretent, or pro remanendo ab exercitu, or quia nom abterum cum. rege, 
A When King Edward Il, ſummoned his Army to march into Scotland, he commanded the Treaſurer and Barons of the Exchequer to accept of Fines 
+ the rate of forty Pounds for each Knight's Fee, to be paid by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, the Religious, Widows, and other Women who owed Service, and 
were defirous to make Fines for the fame. 15 Ed. 2. Rot. 65. Sometimes the Barons and Tenants by Knight's Service were amerced for net ſerding 
their Knights to ſerve for them in the King s Army. When they dii actual Service with their Knights for ſo many Fees as they were anſwerable for, 
or ſent Knights in their ſtead, or made Fine for the ſame, they were wont to be acquitted of Eſcuage. Eſcuage was not chargeable upon Lanes holden 
in Frankalmorgne of Royal Foundation. It a Subject gave Land to a religious Houſe in Frantalmoigne, ſuch Land was not to be diſtrained for Eſcuage, ag 
lung os the Donor or h's Heirs had other Lands in the ſame County on which the Eſcuage might be levied. Again, Lands holden purely in Socage paid 
not Eſcnage, neither was it paid by Perſons to whom the King by Charter granted Freedom from Eſcuage. As the Lord who held of the King in Capite 
by Knight's Service, paid Eſcuage to the King for his Knight s Fee z ſo the Tenants of ſuch Lord, who held the fame Fees, by Knight's Service, paid 
Eſcurge for the ſame to their Lord, according to the Quantity of their Tenure; and then the Lord was ſaid, habere Scutagia ſua, to have his Eſcuage, 
to wit, of his Tenants. - The Tenants paid Eſcuage to their Lord, to enable him to pay his Bſcuage to the King, or re-imburſe him when he had 
paid it. When the Lord holding in Capite I Service in the King's Army, or paid or became duly charge? with his Eſcuage to the King, he 
was entitled to have Eſcuage of his Tenants, or the Fees which they held of him, and which he held of the King in Capite. In this caſe, the Lord 
might juſtitiare Tenentes ſos, compel them by diſtreſs to pay him Eſcuage : Or if he could not compel them himſelf, he often had a Writ of Aid directed 
ta the Sheriff to aſſiſt him. But ſometimes the Lord was forced to make Fine with the King, pro habends» Scutagio ſuo, to have his Scutage. In ſhort, 
» ſ-ems that Eſcuage was due to the Lord from Lands which were holden by Knight's Service, ab antiquo, but not from Lands holder by Knight's Ser- 
vice newly created. For where a Manor paſſed by Grant from the King, with the Tenure of Knight's Service annexed to it, the Lord could not have 
E(cuage of the Tenarits of that Manor, if the Tenatits were not wont to do any military Service to the King, whilſt the Manor was veſted in the King. 
In elder times, in caſe the Lord was entitled to receive Eſcuage of his Tenants, ſuch Eſcuage was uſually collected by the Lord, per manum ſuam, who 
uſed to iaſticiate or diſtrain his Tenants to pay it. Whether it was all along neceſſary for the Lord to have the King's Leave to collect his Eſcuage per 
manum ſuam or no, ſuch Leave was ſometimes granted by the King to particular Lords. But as, in proceſs of time, it was very often doubtful, whether 
Lands were holden by Knight's Service, or other Tenure z or if holden by Knight's Service, whether they were holden immediately of the King or ſ-me 
other Lord, or by how many Knight's Fees they were holden, or the like: I fay, for theſe and other Cauſes, it became almoſt neceilary that Eſcuage 
mould be collected by the Sheriffs of Counties, who might take Inquiſition by the Oath of Jurors, concerning theſe and the like Articles. In the 19th 
of Henry III, the Earls, Barons, and all others of the Realm, granted to the King an Efficax Auxiltum, (called in the Writ a Scutage ) viz. two Marks 
of every Knight's Fee holden n Capite, and of his Wards: Hereupon, the Sheriff of Somerſerſbir/e was ordered by Writ, That at the inſtance of the 
Earls, Ce. he ſhould diſtrain all the Knights and Freeholders, who held of them by Knight's Service, to pay the ſaid two Marks per Fee, To conclude, 
leveral Particulars relating to the manner of collecting the King's Eſcuage, may be obſerved from a Commiſſion (in the 1oth Edw, II. ) made to cer- 
tain Perſons, Theſe Commiſſioners were appointed to levy the Eſcuages of the Armies of Scotland of the 28th, 31ſt, and 34th Years of Edward I, 
within the County of York, at the Rate of forty Shillings per Fee: In order thereto, they were to enquire by Oath of lawful Men of the County, what 
Fees were held in Capite of the King, at the time of thoſe Armies; and what of Eſcheats, Henours, and Purchaſes ; what Heirs were under Age, and 
in Cuſtody of King Edward I; and what Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Abbies, Priories, and other Eccleſiaſtical Dignities, or Offices, then void, the 
Temporalities whereof did belong to the King; and who held the Knight's Fees belonging to ſuch Heirs, Archbiſhopricks, Cc. and for what portion of 
a Knight's Fee each one held, and where. And the Sheriff was commanded to ſummon lawful Men to appear before the Commiſſioners, to make Inqui- 
lition touching the matters aforeſaid. And the Commiſſioners were to amerce ſeverely ſuch as they ſhould find rebellious or diſobedient. From what has 
$een ſaid, it appears, that Lord Chief Juſtice Coke was miſtaken in ſpeaking of Eſcuage, as if it was a Tenure, His words are : «« Every Tenure by 
% Eſcuage is a Tenure by Knight's Service : but every Tenure that holds by Knight's Service holdeth not by Eſcuage. For he that holdeth by Caſtle- 
„guard or Cornage, holdeth by Knight's Service, and yet he ſhall pay no Eſcuage, becauſe he holdeth not to go to War. Coke, Com. p. 69. But the 
Reaſon (as Mr. Madsx obſerves) why Eſcuage was not paid by thoſe that held by Caſtleguard, was, becauſe when a military Tenant did actual Service in an 
Army, or in a Caſtle, then he paid no Eſcuage. So that Litrleron's Words, quo tient ſa terre per Eſcuage, are to be underſtood as if he had faid, per le 
Service de Eſcuage. Having thus largely treated of Eſcuage, before I proceed to Tallage, Iwill conclude this Note with briefly ſpeaking of Danegeld, which 
was different from either Aid, Eſcuage, or Tallage. It was firſt ſet on foot in the Anglo-Saxon Times: However, it continued many Years after the 
Conqueſt. In the Reign of Henry I, in the Year 1114, it was paid throughout the Kingdom. And in Stephen's, it is accounted for in every County, 
as it it were a ſettled yearly Revenue; that is to ſay, in the like Words which were then wort to be uſed in accounting for the yearly Revenue. 
Daregeldum novum for the firſt Year, præteritum Dancgeldum for the preceding Year, and wetus Danegeldum for the third preceding Year : However, it is 
not certain, that Danegeld was a ſettled yearly Revenue. The famous Author of the Dialogue concerning the Exchequer ieems to have thought it a year- 
ly Revenue before, but not after the Conqueſt. It may be traced by the Rolls to the Reign of Henry II, but it does not appear, that Danegeld was paid 
in the latter part of Henry II's Reign, nor in thoſe of Richard I, and Fobn. In all or moſt of the Accounts of Danegeld in 2 Henry Il, there is a large 
Deduction made, under the Terms in Wafto, which is ſuppoſed to be by reaſon of the Realm being ſo waſted by the long inteſtine Wars between Stepben 
and Maud. Hence it ſhould ſeem that Danegeld was a ſort of Hidage, or a Revenue ariſing from Lands, as divided or meaſured by Hides. Again, it ſeems 
that Danegeld was charged upon Land, becauſe it is paid by the Men of the Counties only, the Cities and Towns anſwering at the ſame time under the 
Name of an Auxilium or Donum, Tallage and Cuſtom will be the Subject of the next Coin Note. 
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King Fobn in his Coins, gives his Face full, in a Triangle, with a Sceptre in his Right-hand, inſcribed, FOHANNES REX. On the R 
a ; ; A | LS R , everſe, 
Delle, Triangle, with a half Moon and a Star, and this Inſcription: ROBERD. ON. DIVE. which laſt words ſhew the Money was coined at 
] 0 ans well. This King was the firſt that had the Title of Dominus Hibernie, or Lord of Ireland; accordingly he is filed on his Great Seal, 
JOANEES OB GRATIA REX ANGLIE DOMINUS HIBERNIE; and on the Counter Seal, IOANNES DUX NOR- 
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The HISTORY I ENGLAN P. Vol. 1. 


(1) Charta Regis W1ILLIEk LMI conquilitoris, 


ILLIELMUS rex Anglorum, dux Nor- 
mannorum, omnibus hominibus ſuis Francis & 
Anglis, ſalutem. 


De religione & pace publica. 


I. Statuimus imprimis ſuper omnia, unum Deum per 
totum regnum noſtrum venerari, unam fidem Chriſti ſem- 
per inviolatam cuſtodiri, pacem, & ſecuritatem & con- 
cordiam, judicium & juſtitiam inter Anglos & Norman- 
nos, Francos & Britones Walliæ & Cornubiæ, Pictos, & 
Scotos Albaniæ, ſimiliter inter Francos & Inſulanos, pro- 
vincias & patrias, quæ pertinent ad coronam & dignitatem, 
deſenſionem & obſervationem & honorem regni noſtri, 
& inter omnes nobis ſubjectos per univerſam monarchiam 
regni Britannize firmiter & inviolabiliter obſervari, Ita 
quod nullus alii forisfaciat in ullo ſuper forisfacturam no- 


ſtram plenam. 


De fide & obſequio erga regem. 


II. Statuimus etiam ut omnes liberi homines fœdera & 
ſacramento affirment, quod intra & extra univerſum reg- 
num Angliz ( quod olim vocabatur regnum Britanniz ) 
Willielmo regi domino ſuo fideles eſſe volunt, terras & ho- 
nores illius omni fidelitate ubique ſervare cum eo, & contra 
inimicos & alienigenas defendere. 


De Normanni ſeu Francigenæ cæde. 


III. Volumus autem & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes 
homines, quos nobiſcum adduximus, aut poſt nos venerint, 
ſint ſub protectione & in pace noſtra per univerſum regnum 
prædictum; & fi quis de illis occiſus fuerit, dominus ejus 
habeat intra V. dies homicidam ejus ſi poterit; fin autem, 
incipiat perſolvere nobis XLVI marcas argenti, quamdiu 
ſubſtantia domini illius perduraverit: Ubi vero ſubſtantia 
domini defecerit, totus hundredus in quo occiſio facta eſt, 
communiter ſolvat quod remanet, | 


De jure Normannorum qui ante adventum 


regis Gulielmi cives fuerant Anglicani. 


IV. Et omnis Francigena, qui tempore Edwardi pro- 
pinqui noſtri fuit in Anglia particeps conſuetudinum An- 
glorum, quod ipſi dicunt (2) Anhlote & Anſcote, perſolvat 
ſecundum legem Anglorum. 


De clientelari ſeu Feudorum jure, & Inge- 
nuorum immunitate. 


V. Volumus etiam ac firmiter præcipimus & concedi- 
mus, ut omnes liberi homines totius Monarchiæ regni 
noſtri prædicti, habeant & teneant terras ſuas & poſſeſ- 
ſiones ſuas bene & in pace, libere ab omni exaCtione in- 
juſta, & ab omni tallagio, ita quod nichil ab eis exigatur 
vel capiatur, niſi ſervicium ſuum liberum, quod de jure 
nobis facere debent & facere tenentur ; & prout ſtatutum 
eſt eis & illis a nobis datum & concefſum jure hæreditario 
imperpetuum, per commune concilium totius regni noſtri 
prædicti. 


De nocturnis cuſtodiis. 


VI. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes 
Civitates & Burgi & Caſtella & Hundredi & Wapentachia 
totius regni noſtri prædicti, ſingulis noctibus vigilentur & 
cuſtodiantur in gyrum, pro maleficis & inimicis, prout vi- 
cecomes & aldermanni, & præpoſiti & cæteri ballivi & 
miniſtri noſtri melius, per Commune Conſilium ad uti- 
litatem regni, providebunt. 


De menſuris & ponderibus. 


VII. Et quod habeant per univerſum regnum menſuras 
fideliſſimas & ſignatas, & pondera fideliſſima & ſignata, 
ſicut boni prædeceſſores ſtatuerunt. 


De Clientum ſeu Vaſſallorum præſtationibus 


VIII. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut om 
nes comites & barones, milites, & ſervientes, & univerſi 
liberi homines totius regni noſtri prædicti, habeant & 
teneant ſe ſemper bene in armis & in equis, ut decet & 
oportet, & quod ſint ſemper prompti & bene parati ad ſer. 
vicium ſuum integrum nobis explendum & peragendum 
cum ſemper opus adfuerit, ſecundum quod nobis debent de 
feodis & tenementis ſuis, de jure facere, & ſicut illis fa. 
tumus, per Commune Concilium totius regni noſtri præ- 
dicti, & illis dedimus & conceſſimus in feodo jure hæredi- 
tario; hoc præceptum non ſit violatum ullo modo, 


ſorisfacturam noſtram plenam. Re 


Ut jura regia illæſa ſervare pro viribus conen- 
tur ſubditi. 


IX. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes 
liberi homines totius regni noſtri prædicti ſint fratres con- 
jurati ad monarchiam noſtram & ad regnum noſtrum pro 
viribus ſuis & facultatibus, contra inimicos pro poſſe {us 
defendendum & viriliter ſervandum, & pacem & dignita- 
tem coronæ noſtre integram obſervandam, & ad judicium 
rectum, & juſtitiam conſtanter omnibus modis pro poſi: 
ſuo fine dolo & fine dilatione faciendam, [ Hoc Decretum 
ſancitum eſt in Civitate London.] | 


Ne venditio & emptio fiat niſi coram teſtibus 
& in civitatibus. 


X. Interdicimus etiam, ut nulla viva (3) pecunia ven- 
datur aut ematur niſi intra civitates, & hoc ante tres fideles 
teſtes, nec aliquam rem vetitam, ſine fidejuſſore & war- 
ranto : quod ſi aliter fecerit, ſolvat & perſolvat & poſtea 
ſorisſacturam. 


De emporiis & jure urbium, pagoruinque 
note melioris. 


XI. Item nullum mercatum vel forum fit, nec ficri 
permittantur, niſi in civitatibus regni noſtri, in burgis &. 
muro vallatis, & in caſtellis & in locis tutiſſimis, ubi con- 
ſuetudines regni noſtri & jus noſtrum commune & digni- 
tatis coronæ noſtræ, quæ conſtituta ſunt a bonis prædeceſ- 
ſoribus noſtris deperiri non poſſunt, nec deſraudari, nec vio- 
lari, ſed omnia rite & in aperto & per judicium & juſti- 
tiam fieri debent. Et ideo caſtella, & burgi & civitates 
ſitæ ſunt & fundatæ, & ædificatæ, ſcilicet, ad tuitionem 
gentium & populorum regni, & ad defenſionem regni, & 
idcirco obſervari debent cum omni libertate & integritate 
& ratione. 


De purgatione forenſi in judiciis publicis. 


XII. Decretum eſt etiam (4) ibi, ut ſi Francigena ap- 
pellaverit Anglum de perjurio aut murdro, furto, homici- 
dio, (Ran quod dicunt ) apertam rapinam quæ negari non 
poteſt, Anglus ſe defendat per quod melius voluerit, aut 
judicio ferri, aut duello : Si autem Anglus infirmus fuerit, 
inveniat alium, qui pro eo faciat : Si quis eorum victus 
fuerit, emendet regi XL ſolid. Si autem Anglus Franci- 
genam appelluverit, & probare voluerit judicio aut duello, 
volo tunc Francigenam purgare ſe ſacramento, non ferro. 


Firmantur leges Edwardi regis. 


XIII. Hoc quoque præcipimus ut omnes habeant & te- 
neant leges Edwardi regis in omnibus rebus, adauctis luis, 
quas conſtituimus ad utilitatem Anglorum. 


De juſtitiæ publice fidejuſſoribus. 


XIV. Omnis homo qui voluerit ſe teneri pro libero, 
ſit in plegio, ut plegius eam habeat ad juſtitiam, fi quid 
offenderit, & quiſquam evaſerit, talium videant plegii, ut 
ſolvant, quod calumniatum eſt, & purꝑent ' ſe quod in evaſo 


(1) Printed in Mr. {.2mba' 4's Arcbaienom. and in Sir Rager Teviſden"s Edition of the ſame Work, from the ancient Manuſcript Cry in the Red Book 


n the Excheques. (2) 7. e. Payment of Scot and Lot. 


(3) 1. e. Pecus. (4) 7» e. Lond:ct, 
nullam 
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dem noverint. Requiratur hundredus & comi- 
— bes anteceſſores ſtatuerunt) & qui juſte venire de- 
bent & noluerint, ſurnmoneantur ſemel; & ſi ſecundo non 
venerint, accipiatur unus bos; & ſi tertio, alius bos; & 
ſi quarto, reddatur de rebus hujus hominis quod calump- 
niatum eſt, quod dicitur Ceathgel, & inſuper regis foris- 
ſactura. 


De ſervis & eorum manumiſſione. 


Xv. Et prohibimus ut nullus vendat hominem extra pa- 
diam; fi qui vero velit ſervum ſuum liberum facere, tradat 
eum vicecomiti per manum dextram in pleno comitatu, 


quietum illum clamare debet a jugo ſervitutis ſuæ per ma- 


numiſſionem, & oſtendat ei liberas vias & portas, & tradat 
illi libera arma, ſcil. lanceam & gladium, deinde liber ho- 
mo efficitur. 


De ſervis. 


XVI. Item fi ſervi permanſerint fine calumnia per an- 
num & diem in civitatibus noſtris, vel in burgis muro val- 
atis, vel in caſtris noſtris, a die illa liberi efficiuntur, & 
liberi a jugo ſervitutis ſuz ſint imperpetuum. 


De ſupplicorum modo. 


XVII. Interdicimus etiam, ne quis occidatur vel ſuſ- 
pendatur pro aliqua culpa, ſed enervantur oculi & abſcidan- 
tur pedes, vel teſticuli vel manus, ita quod truncus rema- 
neat vivus in ſignum proditionis & nequitiæ ſuæ, ſecun- 
dum enim quantitatem delicti debet pœna maleficis infligi : 
iſta præcepta non ſint violata ſuper ſorisfacturam noſtram 
plenam. Teſtibus, &c. 


Alia charta continens inſtitutiones five leges 
Regis Willielmi ; quæ videntur additiones 
prioribus (1). 


Willielmus Dei gratia, rex Anglorum, omnibus ad quos 


7. JOHN. 


ſcriptum hoc perveniat, ſalutem & amicitiam, quod mando 
& pracipio per totam Anglice nationem cuſtodir:, 


De examine forenſi. 


XVIII. Si Anglicus homo compellet aliquem Francige 
nam per (2) bellum de furto vel homicidio vel aliqua rc 
pro qua bellum fieri deheat, vel judicium inter duos hom 
nes, habeat plenam licentiam faciendi. Et fi Anglicus 
bellum nolit, Francigena compellatus adlegiet fe in jure- 


jurando contra eum per ſuos teſtes ſecundum legem Nor 
mannize, 


De eodem. 


XIX. Item fi Francigena compellat Anglicum per bel- 
lum de eiſdem rebus, Anglicus plena licentia deſendat ſe per 
bellum vel per judicium, ſi magis ei placeat. Et fi untrum 
fit, (id eft invalidus) & nolit bellum vel non poſlet, quæ- 
rat ſibi legalem deſenſorem. 


De eodem. 


XX. Si Francigena victus fuerit, perſolvat regi LX ſolid. 
Et ſi Anglicus nolit ſe deſendere per bellum vel per teſti- 
monium, adlegiet ſemper (3) Dei judicium. 


De examine forenſi. 


XXI. De omnibus Utlagariæ rebus, rex inſtituit, ut 
Anglicus ſe purget ad judicium; & ft Anglicus appellet 
Francigenam, de Utlegaria & hoc ſuper eum inveritare 
velit, defendat ſe Francigena per bellum. Et ſi Angli- 
cus non audeat eum probare per bellum, defendat ſe 


Francigena pleno juramento, non in verborum ebſer- 
vantiis. 


Charta Libertatum Regis HE N RI CI primi. 


goni de Boclande vicecomiti & omnibus fidelibus 

ſuis tam Francis quam Anglicis in Herefordſyre ſa- 
lutem. Sciatis me Dei miſericordia & Communi Conſilio 
baronum regni Angliæ regem efle coronatum. 


H: NRICUS Dei gratia, rex Angliz, &c. Hu- 


I. Et quia regnum oppreſſum erat injuſtis exactionibus, 
ego reſpectu Dei, & amore quem erga vos omnes habeo, 
ſanctam Dei eccleſiam liberam facio, ita quod nec eam 
vendam nec ad firmam ponam, nec mortuo archiepiſcopo 
vel epiſcopo, vel abbate, aliquid accipiam de dominio ec- 


2 vel de hominibus, donec ſucceſſor in eam ingre- 
latur. 


II. Et omnes malas conſuetudines, quibus regnum An- 


glize injuſte opprimebatur, inde aufero, quas malas conſue- 
tudines in parte hic pono, 


III. Siquis baronum meorum, comitum, vel aliorum, 
qui de me tenent, mortuus fuerit, hætes ſuus non redimet 
terram ſuam, ficut facere conſueverat tempore patris mei, 
ſed juſta & legitima relevatione relevabit eam: ſimiliter 


& (4) homines baronum meorum legitima & juſta releva- 
tione relevabunt terras ſuas de dominis ſuis. 


IV. Et ſiquis baronum vel aliorum hominum meorum, 
filiam ſuam tradere voluerit, ſive ſororem, ſive neptem, 
ſive cognatam, mecum inde loquatur, ſed neque ego aliquid 
de ſuo pro hac licentia accipiam, neque deſendam ei, quin 
eam det, excepto fi eam dare voluerit inimico meo. 


V. Et ſi mortuo barone vel alio 
remanſerit, dabo 
terra ſua. 


| homine meo, filia hæres 
illam cum conſilio baronum mcorum cum 


5 VI. 2 ſi mortuo marito, uxor ejus remanſerit, & fine 
"vers werit, dotem ſuam, & maritagium habebit, & eam 


| (1) Theſe are not in the Red 
the Dean and Chapter of Rech 
„ „e. Battle, or Duel. 


Book of the Exchequer, but to be found in 
Aer, called Textus NH, p. 47. 
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non dabo marito, niſi ſecundum velle ſuum. Si vero uxor 
cum liberis remanſerit, dotem ſuam & maritagium habebit, 
dum corpus ſuum legitime ſervabit; & eam non dabo niſi 
ſecundum velle ſuum, & terræœ liberorum cuſtos erit five 
uxor, ſive alius propinquior, qui juſtus eſſe debet: & præ- 
cipio, ut homines mei ſimiliter ſe contineant erga filios & 
filias & uxores, hominum ſuorum. 


VII. Monetagium commune, quod capiebatur per civi- 
tates vel comitatus, quod non fuit tempore Edwardi regis; 
hoc ne amodo fiat omnino defendo. 


VIII. Si quis captus fuerit five monetarius five alius cum 
falſa moneta, juſtitia recta inde fiat. 


IX. Omnia placita & omnia debita, quz regi fratri 
meo debebantur, condono, exceptis firmis meis, & ex- 
ceptis illis, quæ pacta erant pro aliorum hæreditatibus, 
vel pro illis rebus, quæ juſtius alios contingebant. Et ſi 
quis aliquid pro hæreditate ſua pepigerat, illud condono 
& omnes releviationes, quæ pro rectis hæreditatibus pactæ 
erant. 


X. Et i quis batonum vel hominum meorum infirma- 
bitur, ſicut ipſe dabit vel dare diſpoſuerit, pecuniam ſuam : 
ita datum eſſe concedo, 


XI. Quod fi ipſe præventus, vel armis, vel infirmitate, 
pecuniam ſuam nec dederit, nec dare diſpoſuerit, uxor ſua, 
live liberi aut parentes, & legitimi homines ſui, pro anima 
ejus eam dividant : ſicut eis melius viſum fuerit, 


XII. Si quis baronum vel hominum meorum ſorifecerit; 
non dabit vadium in miſeria pecuniæ ſuæ, ſicut faciebat tem- 
pore patris, vel fratris mei, ſed ſecundum forisfacturæ mo- 
dum: nec ita emendabit ſicut emendaſſet retro tempore pa- 
tris mei vel fratris. 


Brompton's Chronicle, Col. 982, and are allo in the Manuſcript belonging to 
(3) i; t. Ordeal. 


(4) 1. e. Tenentes. 


XIII. Quod 
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XIII. Quod ſi perfidiz vel ſceleris convictus fuerit, ſicut 


culpa, hc emendet. 


XIV. Murdra etiam retro ab illa die, qua in regem 
coronatus ſum, omnia condono, & ea quæ amodo fatta 
fverint, juſte emendentur ſecundum lagam regis Edwardi. 


XV. Foreſtas Communi Conſilio baronum meorum in 
manu mea, ita retinui, ſicut pater meus eas habuit. 


XVI. Militibus, qui per loricas terras ſuas defendunt, 
terras dominicarum carucarum ſuarum quietas ab omnibus 
geldis & omni proprio, dono meo concedo ; ut ficut tam 
magno gravamine alleviati ſunt, ita equis & armis bene ſe 
inſtruant, ut apti & parati ſint ad ſervitium meum, & ad 
deſenſionem regni mei. 


XVII. Pacem firmam pono in toto regno meo, & te 
neri amodo præcipio. Lagam regis Edwardi vobis reddo 
cum illis emendationibus, quibus pater meus eam emenda 
vit, conſilio baronum ſuorum. 


XVIII. Si quis aliquid de modo, vel de rebus alicujus 
poſt obitum regis Willielmi fratris mei cepit, totum > 
reddatur abſque emendatione ; & fi quis inde aliquid reti- 
nuerit, ille ſuper quem inventum tuerit, graviter mihi 
emendabit, 


His teſtibus Mauricio Londonienſi epiſcopo, Willi- 
elmo Wintonienſi electo, Girardo Hereſordenfi epiſcopo 
Henrico comite, Simone comite, Waltero Giffard 
comite, Roberto de Monte ſorti, Rogero Bigod 


» & aliis 
multis. 


Charta Regis STEPHAN I. 


5 . | Ir O Stephanus Dei gratia, aſſenſu cleri & populi 

W. Maims. in regem Angliæ electus, & a domino Willielmo 

"Yo 3 Archiepiſcopo Cantuariæ & ſanctæ Eccleſiæ Ro- 

, "ind legato conſecratus, & ab Innocentio ſanctæ ſedis Ro- 
manæ pontifice poſtmodum confirmatus, reſpectu & amore 
Dei ſanctam eccleſiam liberam eſſe concedo, & debitam re- 
verentiam illi confirmo. 


II. Nihil me in eccleſia, vel in rebus eccleſiaſticis ſy mo- 
niace acturum, vel permiſſurum eſſe promitto. 


III. Eccleſiaſticarum perſonarum & omnium clericorum, 
& rerum eorum juſtitiam & poteſtatem & diſtributionem 
bonorum eccleſiaſticorum manu epiſcoporum eſſe, prohibeo 
& confirmo. 5 


IV. Dignitates eccleſiarum, privilegiis earum confirma- 
tas, & conſuetudines earum antiquo tenore habitas, invio- 
late manere concedo & ſtatuo. 


V. Omnes eccleſiarum poſſeſſiones, & tenuras, quas die 
illa habuerant, qua Willielmus rex avus meus fuit vivus & 
mortuus, fine omnium calumniantium reclamatione eis libe- 
ras & abſolutas elſe concedo. 


VI. Si quid vero de habitis aut poſſeſſis ante mortem 
regis, quibus modo careat, eccleſia, deinceps repeteret, in- 
dulgentiæ & diſpenſationi meæ vel diſcutiendum, vel reſti- 
tuendum reſervo. 


VII. Quæcunque vero poſt mortem regis liberalitate re- 
gum, largitione principum, oblatione, vel comparaticne, vel 
qualibet tranſmutatione fidelium collata ſunt confirmo. 

VIII. Pacem meam & juſtitiam in omnibus facturum & 
pro poſſe meo conſervaturum promitto. 


IX. Foreſtas quas Willielmus rex avus meus, & Wil- 
lielmus avunculus meus inſtituerunt & tenuerunt, mihi re- 
ſervo. Cæteras omnes, quas Henricus rex ſuperaddidit 
ecclefiis & regno quietas reddo & concedo. i 


X. Si quis autem epiſcopus vel abbas, vel alia eccleſiaſtica 
perſona ante mortem ſuam rationabiliter ſua diſtribuerit, 
vel diſtribuenda ſtatuerit, firmum manere concedo. 


XI. Si vero morte præoccupatus fuerit, pro ſalute animæ 
ejus, eccleſiæ confilio eadem fiat diſtributio. 


XII. Dum vero ſedes propriis fuerint paſtoribus vacuæ, 
& ipſæ, & omnes earum poſſeſſiones, in manu & cuſtodia 
clericorum vel proborum hominum, ejuſdem eccleſiæ com- 
mittantur, donec paſtor canonice ſubſtituatur. 


XIII. Omnes exactiones & Meſcheningas, & injuſtitias, 
five per vice- comites, vel per alios quoſlibet male inductas, 
funditus extirpo. Bonas leges & antiquas & juſtas conſue- 
tudines in murdris, & placitis & aliis cauſis obſervabo, & 
obſervari præcipio, & conſtituo: apud Oxeneford anno in- 
carnationis Domini 1136. regni mei primo. 


Charta libertatum Angliæ HE NRICI II. 


4+ 
Ex. Vol, II. 


H ENRICUS Dei gratia rex Anglorum, dux 


Normanniæ & Acquitaniæ, comes Andegaviæ, 
_ — baronibus & fidelibus ſuis Francis & Anglicis, ſa- 
Spelman, lutem. 
p. 51. 

I. Sciatis me ad honorem Dei & ſanctæ eecleſiæ & pro 
communi emendatione totius regni mei, conceſſiſſe & red- 
didiſſe & præſenti charta mea confirmaſſe, Deo & ſanctæ 
eccleſiæ & omnibus comitibus & baronibus & omnibus ho- 
minibus meis, omnes conſuetudines quas rex Henricus avus 
meus eis dedit & conceſſit; tuniliter etiam omnes malas 


conſuetudines, quas ipſe delevit & remiſit, ego remitto & 
deleri concedo pro me & hæredibus meis. 


II. Quare volo & firmiter præcipio, ut ſancta eccleſia, 
& omnes comites & barones, & omnes mei homines, omnes 
illas conſuetudines & donationes & libertates, & liberas con- 
ſuetudines habeant & teneant, libere & quiete, bene & in 
pace, integre, de me & hæredibus meis, ſibi & hæredibus 
ſuis, adeo libere & plenarie in omnibus, ſicut rex Henricus 
avus meus eis dedit & conceſſit, & charta ſua confirmavit. 
Teſt. Richardo de Luci. 
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Book VIII. 


7. J OH N, 


CHARTA Communium Libertatum 
five MAGNA CHART A regis 


JonaxxIS ; ex Autographo Cot- 


toniano (1). 


OHANNES dei gratia rex Anglie , dominus 
Hybernie, dux Normannie, ' Aquitanie, & comes 
Andegavie, archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, comi- 
tibus, baronibus, juſticiariis, foreſtariis, vicecomiti- 
bus, prepoſitis, miniſtris, & omnibus ballivis & fide- 
libus ſuis, falutem. Sciatis nos intuitu dei & pro ſalute ani- 
me noſtre & omnium anteceſſorum & heredum noſtrorum, 
ad honorem dei, & exaltationem ſancte eccleſie, & emen- 
dationem regni noſtri, per conſilium venerabilium Patrum 
noſtrorum Stephani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, totius An- 
glie Primatis & Sancte Romane eccleſie Cardinalis, Hen- 
rici Dublinienſis Archiepiſcopi, Willielmi Londonienſis, Pe- 
tri Wintonienſis , Joſcelini Bathonienſis & Glaſton, Hu- 
gonis Lincolnienſis, Walteri Wygornienfis, Willielmi 
Coventrenſis, & Benedicti Roffenſis epiſcoporum; ma- 
giſtri Pandulfi domini pape ſubdiaconi & familiaris, fra- 
tris Eymerici magiſtri militie templi in Anglia; & nobi- 
lium virorum Willielmi Mariſcalli comitis Penbrok, Wil- 
lielmi comitis Sarum, Willielmi comitis Warennie, Willi- 
elmi comitis Arundell, Alani de Galweya conſtabularii 
Scottie, Warini filii Geroldi, Petri filii Hereberti, Huberti 
de Burgo ſeneſcalli Pictavie, Hugonis de Nevill, Matthei 
filii Hereberti, Thome Baſſet, Alani Baſſet, Philippi de 


. Albiniaco, Roberti de Roppele, Johannis Mareſcalli, Johan- 


nis filii Hugonis, & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum, In pri- 
mis conceſſiſſe deo, & hae preſente charta noſtra confir- 
maſſe, pro nobis & heredibus noſtris in perpetuum ; 


I. Quod Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & habeat jura ſua 
integra, & libertates ſuas illeſas; & ita volumus obſervari, 
quod apparet ex eo, quod libertatem electionum que maxi- 
ma & magis neceſſaria reputatur eccleſie Anglicane, mera 
& ſpontanea voluntate, ante diſcordiam inter nos & ba- 
rones noſtros motam, conceſſimus & carta noſtra confirma- 
vimus, & eam optinuimus a domino papa Innocentio tertio 
confirmariz quam & nos obſervabimus, & ab heredibus 
noſtris in perpetuum bona fide volumus obſervari. 


II. Conceſſimus etiam omnibus liberis hominibus regni 
noſtri pro nobis & heredibus noſtris in perpetuum, omnes 
libertates ſubſcriptas, habendas & tenendas eis & heredibus 
ſuis, de nobis & heredibus noſtris. 


III. Si quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum, ſive alio- 
rum tenentium de nobis in capite per ſervitium militare, 
mortuus fuerit, & cum deceſſerit heres ſuus plene etatis 
fuerit, & relevium debeat, habeat hereditatem ſuam per 
antiquum relevium, ſcilicet heres vel heredes comitis de 
baronia comitis integra per centum libras. Heres vel here- 
des baronis de baronia integra per centum libras, Heres vel 


The CHARTER of Liberties, or 
© the GR RAT CHAN R granted 
* by King Jon x to his Subjects 


© 1n the year 1255. 


4 
c 
1 and Earl of Anjou : To the Archbiſhops, Bi- 
x ſhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Juſticiaries, Fo- 
reſters, Sheriffs, Governors, Officers, and to all 
© Bailiffs and other his faithful Subjects, Greeting. Know 
© ye, that we (2), in the preſence of God, and for the 
© health of our Soul, and the Souls of our Anceſtors and 
© Heirs, to the honour of God, and the exaltation of 
* Holy Church, and amendment of our Kingdom, by the 
* advice of our venerable Fathers, Stephen Archbiſhop of 
* Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Cardinal of 
the Holy Roman Church; Henry Archbiſhop of Dub- 
* lin, William Biſhop of London, Peter of Il inclſter, 
Feſcelin of Bath and Glaſtonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, I ul. 
ter of Worceſter, William ok Coventry, Benedict of Ro- 
* chefler , Biſhops; and Maſter Pandulph the Pope's 
© Sub-Deacon and Servant, Brother Aymeric Maſter 
of the Temple in England; and the noble Perſons LI. 
* liam Mareſcall Earl of Pembreke, William Earl of Sa- 
* licbury, William Earl of Narren, William Earl of A. 
© rundel, Alan de Galoway Conſtable of Scotland, Maris 
* Fitz-Gerald, Peter Fitz- Herbert, and Hubert de Burgh 
© Seneſchal of Poictau, Hugo de Neville, Matthew Fita 
Herebert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſſet, Philip de Albiney, 
Robert de Roppele, Ls, Mareſeall, John Fitz-1Hugh, 


* 


* 


4 

and others our Liegemen; have in the firſt place granted 
© ts God, and by this our preſent Charter, confirmed for 
© ys and our Heirs for ever, 


I. That the Church of England ſhall be free (3), and 
enjoy her whole Rights and Liberties inviolable. [ (4) And 
we will have them fo to be obſerved, which appears from 
hence, that the freedom of Elections, which is reckoned 
moſt neceſſary for the Church of England (5) of our 
own free Will and Pleaſure we have granted and confirm- 
ed by our Charter, and obtained the Confirmation there- 
of from Pope Innocent the Third, before the Diſcord be- 
tween Us and our Barons, which Charter we ſhall ob- 
ſerve, and do will it to be faithfully obſerved by our 
Heirs for ever. ] 
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II. We have alſo granted to all the Freemen of 
© our Kingdom, for Us and our Heirs for ever, all the un- 
© der-written Liberties, to have and to hold, them and 
© their Heirs, of Us and our Heirs, 


« TIT. If any of our Earls (6), or Barons, or others 
who hold of Us in Chief by military Service, ſhall die, 
and at the time of his death his Heir is of full 
Age, and owes a Relief, he ſhall have his Inheritance by 
the antient Relief (7); that is to ſay, the Heir or Heirs 
© of an Earl, for a whole Earl's Barony, by a hundred 
Pounds; the Heir or Heirs of a Baron, for a whole 
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(1) ExaRtly printed from an authentick Copy of the Original in the Corten Library ; and carefully compared with the Original. : 
The Notes at the Bottom in the larger Character, referred to by the Letters (a, and , &c.) are ſuch Paragraphs, or Articles, as occur in the 


Magna Charta, extant in Mat. Paris, p. 255, and are left out in the Cottonian Copy, And whatſoever is inſerted between theſe two Marks [ d are 
Inch Clauſes as were omitted in the Magna Charta of Henry III, and all the Charters that followed. So that the Reader hath at one View, a ta 


ith- 


ul Copy of the Original, as it is extant in the Corton Library, and alſo in what Particulars the Charter in Mat. Paris, and that of Henry III do vary 


1 
trom it. 


(2) King FJobn was the firſt of the Kings of England ( as Sir Edward Coke obſerves) that in his Grants wrote in the plural Number : Other Kings 
before him wrote in the ſingular Number ; they uſed Ege, I; and King Fobn, and all the Kings after him, Nos, We. 2d Inſtitute, p. 2+ 

(3) That is, all Eccleſiaſtical Perſons within the Realm, their Poſſeffions and Goods ſhall be freed from all unjuſt Exactions and Oppreſſions 3 but 
notwithſtanding ſhall yield all lawful Duties, either to the King, or to any of his Subject. Coke, ibid. 

(4) No new Rights were hereby given unto Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, but ſuch as they had before, were confirmed unto them. Coke, p. 3. 


(5) See above, p. 267. Col. 1. 


(6) There was never a Duke, Marquiſs, or Viſcount then in England. The firſt Duke was Edward the Black Prince, who was created Duke of 
C ] al. in 11 Ko. Ih. Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was created Marquiſs of Dublin in 8 Ricb. II. The firſt Viſcount on Record, and that fat 
in Parliament by that Name, was Fohn Viſcount Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. Coke, p. 5. For an account of the Titles of Earls and Barons, ſee 


above, p. i149, L350 ; and Selden's Titles of Honour. 


(7) For the underſtanding of this Article, it muſ be obſerved, That when any of the King's Tenants in chief died, the King, as Guardian to his 


Heir, ſeized his 
to have his Eſtate, u 
bree, from an Fa 


Lands ; which remained in his Hands, till the Heir was of Age But when the Heir came to be twenty one Years old, he could = 
pon doing Homage to the King, and paying a certain Compoſition called Relief, which at firſt was ſettled, according to every Man's 
to a Farmer, (See above, p. 191. Note (I); and p. 243 Note (UT). But it ſeems, that ſometimes before King FJobn's 


Reign, there had been a heavy Incroachment'of an uncertain Relief, at will and picaſure, which, under a fair Term, was called Raiionabile Relevium ; 


* 1calonable Relief. 


No. 15, Vo I. I. 


This Clauſe therefore ſets this Matter again upon its ancient Footing» See Sir Edzy, C:&r's 26 Inf. p. 7- 


1 


Ccecec heredes 


O HN by the Grace of God, King of England, n 
Lord of [reland, Duke of Normandy and Aquitain, Cusn 
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heredes militis de feodo militis integro per centum ſolidos ad 
plus : & qui minus debuerit, minus det ſecundum antiquam 
conſuetudinem ſeodorum. 


IV. Si autem heres alicujus talium fuerit infra etatem, 
& fuerit in cuſtodia : cum ad etatem pervenerit, habeat he- 
reditatem ſuam fine relevio & fine fine, 


V. Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi heredis qui infra etatem fue- 
rit, non capiat de terra heredis nifi rationabiles exitus, & 
rationabiles conſuetudines, & rationabilia ſervitia, & hoc 
ſine deſtructione & vaſto hominum vel rerum. Et ſi nos 
commiſerimus cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre vicecomiti 
vel alicui alii qui de exitibus illius nobis reſpondere debeat, 
& ille deſtructionem de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum, nos ab 
illo capiemus emendam, & terra committatur duobus le- 
galibus & diſcretis hominibus de feodo illo, qui de exitibus 
reſpondeant nobis vel ei cui eos aſſignaverimus. Et fi de- 
derimus vel vendiderimus alicui cuſtodiam alicujus talis 
terre, & ille deſtructionem inde fecerit vel vaſtum, amittat 
ipſam cuſtodiam, & tradatur duobus legalibus & diſcretis 
hominibus de feodo illo, qui ſimiliter nobis reſpondeant, ſicut 
predictum eſt. 


VI. Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam terre habuerit, 
ſuſtentet domos, parcos, vivaria, ſtagna, molendina, & 
cetera ad terram illam pertinentia de exitibus terre ejuſdem, 
& reddat heredi cum ad plenam etatem pervenerit terram 
ſuam totam inſtauratam de carrucis & wainnagiis ſecundum 
quod tempus wainnagii exiget, & exitus terre rationabiliter 
poterunt ſuſtinere. 


VII. Heredes maritentur abſque diſparagatione; ita ta- 
men quod antequam contrahatur matrimonium, oſtendatur 
propinquis de conſanguinitate ipſius heredis. 


VIII. Vidua poſt mortem mariti ſui ſtatim & fine diffi- 
cultate habeat maritagium & hereditatem ſuam; nec aliquid 
det pro dote ſua vel pro maritagio ſuo, vel hereditate ſua, 
quam hereditatem maritus ſuus & ipſa tenuerint die obitus 
ipſius mariti ; & maneat in domo mariti ſui per quadraginta 
dies poſt mortem ipſius, infra quos aſſignetur ei dos ſua, 


IX. Nulla vidua diſtringatur ad ſe maritandum, dum vo- 
luerit vivere ſine marito. Ita tamen quod ſecuritatem fa- 
ciat quod ſe non maritabit fine aſſenſu noſtro, ſi de nobis 
tenuerit, vel fine aſſenſu domini ſui de quo tenuerit ſi de 
alio tenuerit, 


X. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri ſeiſiemus terram aliquam 
nec redditum pro debito aliquo, quamdiu catalla debitoris 
ſufficiunt ad debitum reddendum : Nec pleggii ipſius debi- 
toris diſtringantur, quamdiu ipſe capitalis debitor ſufficit ad 
ſolutionem debiti. 


XI. Et 


for the pay ment of the Debt. 


Vol. I. 


* Barony, by an hundred Pounds (1); the Heir or Hei 

6 n Knight, for a whole Knight's Fee, by an = 
* Shillings at moſt ; and he that oweth lef ſhall give 
* leſs, according to the antient Cuſtom of Fees, 


* IV. But if the Heir of any ſuch be under A 
© ſhall be in (2) Ward (a) when he comes of * = 
have his Inheritance without Relief or without Fine (b). 


V. The Warden of the Land of ſuch Heir, w 
© be under Age, ſhall take of the Land of ſuch Rar _ 
* reaſonable Iſſues, reaſonable Cuſtoms, and — 
Services (4); and that without deſtruction and waſte 
* of the Men or Things (c): And if we commit the 
* Guardianſhip of thoſe Lands to the Sheriff, or any other 
who is anſwerable to us for the Iſſues of the Land nd 
* he make deſtruction and waſte upon the Ward-Lands 
* we will compel him to give ſatisfaction, and the 1 
© ſhall be committed to two lawful and diſcreet Tenant 
* of that Fee, who ſhall be anſwerable for the Iſſucs tc 
* us, or to him whom we ſhall aftien, And if we 
© give or fell the Wardſhip of any ſuch Lands to any 
* one, and he makes deſtruction or waſte upon then; 
© he ſhall loſe the Wardſhip, which ſhall be committed to 
* two lawful and diſcreet Tenants of that Fee, who {hal 
in like manner be anſwerable to us, as hath been faid. 


VI. But the Warden, fo long as he hath the 
Wardſhip of the Land, ſhall keep up and maintain the 
Houſes, Parks, Warrens, Ponds, Mills, and other 
things pertaining to the Land, out of the Iſſues of 
the ſame Land; and ſhall reſtore to the Heir, when he 
comes of full Age, his whole Land ftocked with Ploughs 
and Carriages, according as the time of Wainage ſhall 
require, and the Iſſues of the Land can reaſonably 
bear (4). 


* VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement (5), 
[ ſo as that before Matrimony is contracted, thoſe who 
are neareſt to the Heir in Blood be made acquainted 
with it. ] 


VIII. A Widow, after the death of her Husband, 
ſhall forthwith, and without any difficulty , have her 
Marriage (6), and her Inheritance ; nor (hail ſhe give 
any thing for her Dower, or her Marriage, or her In- 
heritance, which her Husband and ſhe held at the day 
of his death: And ſhe may remain in the Capital Meſ- 
ſuage or Manſion-Houſe of her Husband, forty days at- 
ter his death ; within which Term her Dower ſhall 
be aſſigned (e). 


IX. No Widow ſhall be deſtrain'd (7) to marry her- 
ſelf ſo long as ſhe has a mind to live without a Huſ- 
band. But yet ſhe ſhall give Security that ſhe will nat 
marry without our Aſſent, if ſhe holds of Us; or with- 
out the Conſent of the Lord of whom ſhe holds, if ſhe 
holds of another. 


KX. Neither we nor our Bailiffs (8) ſhall ſeize any 
© Land (9g) or Rent for any Debt, ſo long as there are 
© Chattles of the Debtor's upon the Premiſes, ſufficient to 
pay the Debt (7). Nor ſhall the Sureties of the Debtor 
© be deſtrained, ſo long as the principal Debtor is ſufficient 


XI. And 
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(a) [ His Lord ſhall not have the Wardſhip of him, nor his Land, before he hath received his Homage ; and after 
ſuch Heir ſhall be in Ward, and ſhall attain to the Age of one and twenty years.] EM 
(b) | Yet ſo, that if he be made a Knight (3) while he is under Age, nevertheleſs the Lands ſhall remain in the 


Cuſtody of the Lord, untill the aforeſaid time.] 


(e) [ Upon the Eftate. ] 


(d) [ And all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the Cuſtodies of vacant Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Abbies, Priories, 
Churches and Dignities which appertain to us; except that theſe Wardſhips are not to be fold. ] 

() [If it was not affigned before, or unleſs the Houſe ſhall be a Caſtle ; and if ſhe departs from the Caſtle , there 
ſhall forthwith be provided for her a compleat Houſe, in which ſhe may decently dwell, till her Dower be to her 
aſſigned, as hath been ſaid ; and ſhe ſhall in the mean time have her reaſonable Efover, ( i. 4. competent Maintenance) 
out of the common | Revenue.) And there ſhall be aſſigned to her for her Dower, the third part of all her Husband's 
Lands which were his in his Life time, except ſhe were endowed with leſs at the Church-Door. ] 


(/) { And that the Debtor is ready to ſatisfy it.] 


| a of 
1) The Cottonian Copy has a hundred Pounds; which ſeems to be a miſtake. For the antient Relief of an Earldom, < Barony, and the Living ol 
4 Edel, was the fourth part of the yearly Value of them. Now, the yearly Value of a Barony was to conſiſt of thirteen” Knight's Fees and a quar- 


ter, which, by juſt Account, amounted to four hundred Marks a Year, therefore his Relief was a hundred Marks, 


Coke, ibid, P- 7 


and not à hundred Pounds. See 


(2) As long as the Heirs of the King's Tenants in chief were under Age, they were ſald to be in Ward, but this Wardſbip was taken away by the 


Statute 12. Charl. II. e. 24- 


(3) By being made a Knight, the Heir was out of Ward as to his Body; 


See Coke, p. 11. 
(4) By Iſſues, are meant, the Rents and Profits iſſuing out, or coming of 


Preſcription, and appendant to the Lands or Tenements in Ward ; as Advowſons, Commons, Stray, 


the Lands or Tenements of the Ward. By Com, 


but his Land remained in the Cuſtody of the Lord, as is mid in this Article. 


things due by Cuſtom or 
Se, alſo Fines of Tenants by Copy of Court-Roll. 


By Serwices, the Drudgery and Labour due from Copy- holders to their Lords. See above, p. 150. and Notes, and Cote, p. 1, 13. 
fr" That is, according to their Rank, Cc. Diſparagement in a legal Senſe, was uſed for matching an Heir in Marriage under his Degree, or again 


Decency. Coke Littl. 107, Faced, 


* . Id 
6) Maritagizum, that is, ſhall have liberty to marry where the will. It appears by Bran, that a Woman who was an Heir, cou 
as! the Leave and Conſent of the Lords of whom her Eftates were held; otherwiſe the forfeited them. Brack. I. 2. p. 88. Cote, p. 16. 


(7) Compelled by ſeizing her Goods. 


not marry, with- 


3) In this place the Sherift and his Under Bailiffs are intended and meant, ſays Sir Edward Coke, p. 19. : 1 
90 By order of the Common Law, the King for his Debt had Execution of the Body, Lands, and of the Debtor ; ſo that this is an AQ 


Grace, reſtraining the Power, ths King had before, Coke, ibid. 
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Book VIIL 


XI. Et fi capitalis debitor defecerit in ſolutione debiti, 
habens unde ſolvat, pleggii reſpondeant de debito, & fi 
valuerint habeant terras & redditus debitoris, donec ſit eis 
Atisfactum de debito quod ante pro eo ſolverint, nifi capita- 


lis debitor monſtraverit ſe eſſe quietum inde verſus eoſdem 
pleggios. 


i quis mutuo rit aliquid a Judeis plus vel 
3» £ Pos ras re d. debitum illud ſolvatur, debi- 
tum non uſuret quamdiu heres fuerit infra etatem, de quo- 
cumque teneat; & ſi debitum illud inciderit in manus noſ- 
tras, nos non capiemus niſi catallum contentum in charta. 


XIII. Et fi quis moriatur, & debitum debeat Judeis, 
uxor ejus habeat dotem ſuam, & nichil reddat de debito illo; 
& ſi liberi ipfius defuncti, qui fuerint infra etatem, reman- 
ſerint, provideantur iis neceſſaria ſecundum tenementum 
quod fuerit defuncti; & de reſiduo ſolvatur debitum, falvo 
ſervitio dominorum. Simili modo fiat de debitis que de- 
bentur aliis quam Judeis. 


XIV. Nullum ſcutagium vel auxilium ponatur in regno 
noſtro nifi per Commune Conſilium regni noſtri, niſi ad 
corpus noſtrum redimendum ; & primogenitum filium noſ- 
trum militem faciendum; & ad filiam noſtram primogeni- 
tam ſemel maritandam: & ad hec non fiat niſi rationa- 
bile auxilium. 


XV. Simili modo fiat de auxiliis de civitate London. & 
civitas London. habeat omnes antiquas libertates, & liberas 
conſuetudines ſuas tam per terras quam per aquas. 


XVI. Preterea volumus & concedimus, quod omnes alie 
civitates, & burgi, & ville & portus habeant omnes liber- 
tates & liberas conſuetudines ſuas, & ad habendum Com- 
mune Conſilium regni de auxilio aſſidendo aliter quam in 
tribus caſibus predictis. 


XVII. Vel de ſcutagio aſſidendo, ſummoneri faciemus 
archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, comites, & majores ba- 
rones ſigillatim per literas noſtras. 


XVIII. Et preterea faciemus ſummoneri in generali per 
vicecomites, & ballivos noſtros omnes illos qui-de nobis te- 
nent in capite ad certum diem, ſcilicet ad terminum qua- 
draginta dierum ad minus, & ad certum locum, & in om- 
nibus litteris illius ſummonitionis cauſam ſummonitionis ex- 
primemus. 


XIX. Et ſic facta ſummonitione negotium ad diem aſſig- 
natum procedat ſecundum conſilium illorum qui preſentes 
ſuerint, quamvis non omnes ſummoniti venerint. 


XX. Nos non concedemus de cetero alicui quod capiat 
auxilium de liberis hominibus ſuis, nifi ad corpus ſuum re- 
dimendum ; & ad faciendum primogenitum filium ſuum 
militem ; & ad primogenitam filiam ſuam ſemel maritan- 
dam; & ad hec non fiat niſi rationabile auxilium. 


XXI. Nullus diſtringatur ad faciendum majus Servitium 


de feodo militis, nec de alio libero tenemento, quam inde 
debetur. | 


XXII. Communia placita non ſequantur curiam noſtram, 
ſed teneantur in aliquo loco certo, Recognitiones de nova 
diſlaifina ; 


(a) [ Or will not diſcharge it when he is able. ] g 


7 JOHN. 


* XI. And if the principal Debtor fail in the payment 
of the Debt, not having wherewithal to diſcharge it (a), 
then the Sureties ſhall anſwer the Debt, and if they will, 
they ſhall have the Lands and Rents of the Debtor, un- 
till they be ſatisfied for the Debt which they paid for 
him ; unleſs the principal Debtor can ſhow himſelf ac- 
quitted thereof, againſt the ſaid Sureties. 
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XII. [ If any one have borrowed any thing of the Fetus 
more or leſs, and dies before the Debt be ſatisfied, there 
ſhall be no Intereſt paid for that Debt, ſo long as the 
Heir is under Age, of whomſoever he may hold: And 
if the Debt falls into our hands, we will take only the 
Chattel mentioned in the Charter or Inſtrument. ] 
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XIII. [And if any one die indebted to the Forts, 
his Wife ſhall have her Dower, and pay nothing of that 
Debt ; and if the deceaſed left Children under Age, they 
ſhall have neceſſaries provided for them according to the 
'Tenement (or real Eftate ) of the deceaſed, and out of 
the reſidue the Debt ſhall be paid; ſaving however the 
Service of the Lords, In like manner let it be with the 
Debts due to other Perſons than Jews. 
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XIV. No Scutage (1) or Aid ſhall be impoſed in our 
Kingdom, unleſs by the Common Council of our King- 
dom, except to redeem our Perſon, and to make our 
eldeſt Son a Knight, and once to marry our eldeſt 


Daughter ; and for this there ſhall only be paid a rea- 
ſonable Aid. 
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* XV. [In like manner it ſhall be concerning the Aids 
of the City of London ; and ] the City of London ſhall 
have all her antient Liberties and free Cuſtoms, as well 
* by Land as by Water, 


* XVI. Furthermore, we will and grant that all other 
Cities and Burroughs, and Towns (b), and Ports, ſhall 
have all their Liberties and free Cuſtoms ; and ſhall 
have the Common Council of the Kingdom concerning 


the Aſſeſſment of their Aids (3), except in the three 
Caſes aforeſaid, 


. 


* XVII. [And for the aſſeſſing of Scutages we ſhall 
© cauſe to be ſummoned the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, 


0 _ and great Barons of the Realm ſingly by our Let- 
© ters. 


XVIII. [ And furthermore, we will cauſe to be ſum- 
moned in general by our Sheriffs and Bailiffs, all others 
who hold of us in chief (4), at a certain day, that is 
to ſay, forty days before their Meeting at leaft, to a 
certain Place ; and in all Letters of ſuch Summons, we 
will declare the cauſe of the Summons, ] 


. 


XIX. [ And Summons being thus made, the Buſineſs 
© ſhall proceed on the day appointed, according to the Ad- 
vice of ſuch as are preſent, although all that were ſum- 
© moned come not.] 


XX, We will not for the future grant to any one, 
that he may take Aid of his own Free- Tenants, unleſs 
to redeem his Body; and to make his eldeſt Son a 
Knight, and once to marry his eldeft Daughter ; and for 
this there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable Aid. 


XXI. No Man ſhall be diſtreined to perform more 
© Service for a Knight's Fee, or other free Tenement, 
© than is due from thence (5). 


XXII. Common Pleas (6), ſhall not follow our 
© Court, but be holden in ſome certain Place: Tua 
upon 


(% [ And Barons of the Cinque Ports (2). ] 
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(1) Scutage was military Service, due to the King from the Tenants in Chief- It is to be underſtood alſo of what the Feudataries paid the King in 


lieu of that Service, and likewiſe of the Tax which was impoſed on each 


Kings 


were called Barons, as they are at this Day. Rapin. 


Vaſſal for the Service of the Publick. Since William the Conqueror, the 


had frequently impoſed Scutages, without the conſent of the States. Rapin. See above, . 258, 280. Note II. 
(2) The Cingue Ports lay in the County of Kent. They had great Privileges, which King Feb himſelf 


had augmented, The Governors of them 


(3) That is according to Dr. Brady's Explanation, they ſhall ſend their Repreſentatives or Commiſſioners to the Common Council of the Kingdom. 


(4) It feems 


to follow from this Article, that none but Tonants in Chief had a right to fit in the Common Council or Parliament. Otherwiſe it 


was natural to mention here the Repreſentatives of the Commons, had they enjoyed that Right in thoſe Days. Rapin. 

(5) This was the ancient Law of England, as a Glanvill, I. 1%. c., 9, 10. Coke, p. 21, See above, p. 154+ Note. 

(6) ½ may not be amiſs to give an AbſtraR of — concerning the Diviſion of the King's Court, and Erection of the Bank or com- 
mon Bench. That the King's Court or Palace was antiently the great and principal Seat of Judicature in this Realm, has been obſerved in a former 


Note on the Exchequer. 


But in proceſs of time, namely, about the end of King Jobn's Reign, the Judicature of the King's Court came to be divi- 


7% And by that Diviſion, Common Pleas were reſerved to a Court then newly erefted ; which Court was called the Bank, becauſe it was fixed at 
W:flminfler, at which place the Juticar SOS —— n 22 che King's Court. The Bank was, probably, ſet up in aid of the 


King's Court, as the [ters former 
in M nter Hall are of coeval 
Courts, but does not ſeem to 
alter the Norman 
And as the 


ſuperior Courts 
y were. It has been, indeed, for ſome time paſt a received Opinion, that the four Daz 
Antiquity. This may feve to filence _ needleſs Diſputes concerning the Pre-eminence of one or ether of the King 3 
agree with the antient Records, For the Name or Style of the Bank, or Juſticiars of the Bank, does not occur till long 
Congueſt, conſequently the Bank or . Common Bench was « Court diflerent from the Curia Regis, and erected at fome ſubſequent time- 


at this Day 


£1: ceaſed — hath all along, fince the time of the firſt Notice of it, dealt only or chiefly in common Pleas z ſo it falls out, that the Curia Re- 
4 to 


{cems do have 


ordinarily in common Pleas, about the Game time the Bank is ſuppoſed to be erefted. Now this Diviſion of the King's Court 


been begun in the Reign of Richard I. King Fobn, and compleated in the Reign of Henry III. And to this the Great Charter, no 
doudt, was very conducive. In this Article of the * — e by Curiam neftram may be underſtaad the King's Court bolden his 
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diſſaiſina, de morte anteceſſoris, & de ultima preſentatione 
non capiantur niſi in ſuis comitatibus, & hoc modo : nos, 
vel fi extra regnum fuerimus, capitalis juſticiarius noſter, 
mittemus duos juſticiarios per unumquemque comitatum, 
per quatuor vices in anno: qui cum quatuor militibus cuju- 
flibet comitatus electis per comitatum, capiant in comitatu, 
& in die & loco comitatus aſſiſas predictas. 


XXIII. Et i, in die comitatus, aſſiſe predicte capi non 
poſſint, tot milites & libere tenentes remaneant de illis qui 
interfuerint comitatui die illo, per quos poſſint judicia ſuffi- 
cienter fieri, ſecundum quod negotium fuerit majus vel 
minus. 


XXIV. Liber homo non amercietur pro parvo delicto, 
niſi ſecundum modum delicti; & pro magno delicto amer- 
cietur, ſecundum magnitudinem delicti: ſalvo contene- 
mento ſuo; & mercator eodem modo ſalva mercandiſa 


ſua. 


XXV. Et villanus eodem modo amercietur ſalvo wain- 
nagio ſuo, ſi inciderint in miſericordiam noſtram; & nulla 
dictarum miſericordiarum ponatur niſi per ſacramentum pro- 
borum hominum de viſneto. 


XXVI. Comites & barones non amercientur, niſi per 
pares ſuos, & non niſi ſecundum modum delicti, 


XXVII. Nullus clericus amercietur de laico tenemento 
ſuo, niſi ſecundum modum aliorum predictorum, & non 
ſecundum quantitatem beneficii ſui eccleſiaſtici. 


XXVIII. Nec villa, nec homo diſtringatur facere pon- 
tes ad riparias, niſi qui ab antiquo & de jure facere de- 
bent. 


XXIX. Nullus vicecomes, conſtabularius, coronatores, 
vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant placita corone noſtre. 


XXX. Omnes comitatus, hundredi, wapentakia, & 
trethingi ſint ad antiquas firmas, abſque ullo incremento, 
exceptis dominicis maneriis noſtris. 


XXXI. Si aliquis tenens de nobis laicum feodum, mori- 
atur, & vicecomes vel ballivus noſter oftendat literas noſtras 
patentes de ſummonitione noſtra de debito quod defunctus 
nobis debuit; liceat vicecomiti vel ballivo noſtro attachiare 
& inbreviare catalla defuncti inventa in laico feodo ad valen- 
tiam illius debiti, per viſum legalium hominum, ita tamen 
quod nichil inde amoveatur, donec perſolvatur nobis debi- 
tum; quod clarum fuerit & reſiduum relinquatur executori- 
bus ad faciendum teftamentum defuncti, & ſi nichil nobis 

debeatur 


* upoi1 the Writs of Novel Diſeiſin, and of 

* ceſter, and of Darreine pL, entment oy ee. 
© but in their proper Counties and after this manner og 
© or ( if we are out of the Realm ) our Chief Juſtici 
* ſhall ſend two Juſticiaries through every Count = 
© times a year; who with the four Knights choſen 2 
ns 27 Shire, by 1 5 un ſhall hold the ſaid Afize: 
0 ed (2). nme 5 1 __, appoint- 


XXVII. And if any Matters cannot be d ö 
© the day appointed to hold the Aſſizes ns 8 
© ſo many of the Knights and Freeholders as have been ” 
the Aſſizes aforeſaid, ſhall be appointed to decide then; 
© as is neceſſary, according as there is more or leſs Bui. 
* neſs (a). 


© XXIV. A Free-Man (3) ſhall not be amerc 
* ſmall Fault, but according to the degree of the F . 
and for a great Crime, in proportion to the HeinouſneC, 
of it: Saving to him his Contenement (4), and after 
the ſame manner a Merchant, ſaving to 5 his Mer- 
© chandiſe, 


XXV. And a Villain (4) ſhall be amerced after the 


< ſame manner, ſaving to him his Wainage (5), if he fal 
© under our Mercy 3 and none of the 02 Les 
© of the neighbourhood (c). 5 


c XXVI. Earls and Barons ſhall not be amerced but 
a 2 Peers (7), and according to the Quality of the 
ence. 


c XXVII. No Eccleſiaſtical Perſon ſhall be amerced 
: for _ vor ger your but according to the propor- 

tion aforeſaid, and not according to the value of his Fc. 
« clefiaſtical Benefice. ; W 


* XXVIII. Neither a Town, nor any Perſon, ſhall be 
© diſtreined to make Bridges over Rivers, unleſs that an- 
© ciently and of Right they are bound to do it (4). 


XXIX. No Sheriff, Conſtable (8), Coroners, or oth 
© our Balliffs, ſhall hold Pleas of the Crown. by - 


XXX. [All Counties, Hundreds, Wapentakes, and 
© Trethings, ſhall ſtand at the old F ai, without any 
© Increaſe, except in our Demeſne Lands, ] 


XXXI. If any one that holds of us a Lay-Fee, dies, 
© and the Sheriff or our Bailiff ſhew our Letters Patents 
* of Summons concerning the Debt, due to us from the 
* deceaſed; it ſhall be lawful for the Sheriff or our Bai- 
© liff to attach and regiſter the Chattles of the deceaſed 
* found upon his Lay-Fee, to the value of the Debt, by 
© the view of lawful Men, ſo as nothing be removed 
© until our whole Debt be paid; and the reſt ſhall be left 
© to the Executors to fulfil the Will of the deceaſed : 

and 


(a) 24. [ Aſſizes of Darreine Preſentment to Churches ſhall be always taken before the Juſticiaries of the Bench.] 


( [ Of any other than our own.] (c) [Of the County.] 
d) 30. ¶ No River for the future ſhall be imbanked, but what was imbanked in the time of King Henry our Grand- 


father. ] 


his Palace; and by aligus certo loco, the Bank. So that by this Clauſe, the Bank might be erected, or rather confirmed and eſtabliſhed. It is likely how- 
ever, the Bank was not firſt erefted in the ſeventeenth of King Jebn. For there is mention in the twenty third and twenty fourth Chapters of that 
King's Charters, of the Fuſticiarii 'noftri de Banco, which ſhews, there was a Court called the Bank, before, or at leaſt, at that time. In truth, there 
was a Court called the Bank, and Juſticiers tiled Fufticiarii de Banco ſeveral Years before, as appears by Records. About the time the Common Pleas 
were moving off from the King's Court, certain Phraſes were introduced, that were not before in Uſe. Such as Curia Regis apud Weftmonaſfte- 
rium, Juſticiarii Regis de Weſt, or apud Weſt, Bancus, and Jufticiarii de Banco, See Mag. Rer. 9 R. 1." Rot. 18. 9 R. . Rot. 11. 2 J. Rer. 3. 
Sc. So that it ſeems likely, that the Bank not being yet completely ſettled, the Perſon who was the chief Juſticier of England, uſed to fit and act 
at this time, as well in the Bank, as in the King's Court, and the Exchequer. Moreover, though there was a Bank in the former part of King Fobn's 
Reign , yet it ſeems, even at the end of his Reign, Common Pleas were not compleatly ſeparated from the King's Court. For in the Clauſe, Communia 
Placita non ſequantur noftram Curiam, it is implied that Common Pleas did then, in ſome meaſure, follow the King's Court. Upon which ground it is or- 
dered, they ſhould not for the future follow the King's Court, but be held in aligus certo. loca, However this Clauſe in. King Fabn's Charter, did not 
preſently quite take away from the King's Court the former uſage of dealing in Common Pleas, or completely annex them to the Hank. For the ſame 
Clauſe was inſerted Verbatim in the Great Charter of the gth of Henry III. See Mag. Rot. 2 H. III. Rot. 2. 10 Hen. III, Sc. In the Reign of 
King Fobn, after the etecting of the Bank, the Style of the ſuperior Court began to alter. By degrees, the Phraſe Curia Regis, went into diſuſe: And 
the Pleas and Proceedings in that Court, were frequently ſaid to be Coram Rege, or Domino Rege; and in proceſs of time, Coram Domino Rege ubicungque, 
Sc. See Mag. Rot, 6 J. Rot. 16. 11 . Rot. 4. Ee. Againſt what has been ſaid, are urged Glanvil's words, Coram Juſficili in Bones ſedentibus or 
refidentibus, which, it is ſaid, prove the k was in being in his Time, namely, in the Reign of Henry II. But Madex ſhows, theſe words mean only 
the Juſtices ſitting in the Curia Regis in Banco, upon the Bench, that is, in open and folemn Covrt. See H. Excheg. Chap. xIX- 

(1) A Writ of Afize of Novel 1 lies, where a Tenart, for ever, or for Life, is put out and diſſeiſed of his Lands or 'Tenements, Rents, Com- 
mon of Paſture, Common Way, or of an Office, Toll, Ce. that he may recover his Right. G. Faceb, A Writ of Mort 4 Ancefter, is that which lies, 
where any of a Man's near Relations die, ſeized of Lands, Rents, er Tenements, and after their Deaths, 4 Stranger, ſeizes upon them. A Writ of Dar- 
reine Preſentment, lies, where a Man and his Anceſtors have preſented to a Church, and after it is become void, a Stranger preſents thereto, whereby the 
Perton having Right is diſturbed. d.---- - This Article tended greatly to the eaſe of the Jurors, and to the ſaving of Charges to the Parties concerned ; 
= _ — 1 the Writs of A/ize of Novel Difſeifin, &c. were returnable, either before the King, or in the Court of Common Pleas, and tv 

taken there. » Þ. 24 | 

(2) In all appearance, fince the Congueft, the Kings had aboliſhed or very much altered this way of trying Cauſes, that they might have the Deciſion 
of Matters in their own Power. Napin. | 

(3) By Freemen here and in moſt Places muſt be underſtood Free+ bolders, I. e. thoſe that held their Lands of the King or ſome other Lord by 2 car 


tain Relief. | 
(4) Contenementum is to be underſtood of the Means of a Man's livelihood, as the Arms of a Soldier, the Ploughs and Carts of a Husbandman, Cc. 


(5) That is, bis Carts and Implements of Hu:zbandry. "Rr 
(6) See above, p. 257, Note Il. Amerciament is derived from the French Word Merci, and fignifies the pecuniary Puniſhment of an Offender ag 
the King, or other Lord in bis Court, that is found to have offended, and to ſtand at the Mercy of the King or his Lord. Faced. of the 

(7) n England there are two Orders or Degrees of Subjects, Fears Ml the Realm, and Commoners. The'Nobles have for Peers, all the Peers 
Realm; aud the Commoners are all reckoned Peers of one another. Rapin, hed the 

($) Is here taken for Conſtable of a Caſtle. They were Men in antient Times of Account and Authority 3 and for Pleas of the Crown, He. * 
like Authority within their Precincts, as the Sheriff had within Mis Bailiwick, before this Act ; and they common]y ſealed with their Portraiture 
Heorſkebacks Regularly every Cattle contains a Manor, ſo that every C'onſtable of a Caſtle is Conſtable of 2 Manor, 
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ioſo omnia catalla cedant deſuncto, ſalvis uxori 
wir & 2 rationabilibus partibus ſuis. 


I. Si aliquis liber homo inteſtatus deceſſerit, catal- 
la —— A parentum, & amicorum 
forum per viſum eccleſie diftribuantur ; ſalvis unicuique 
debitis que deſunctus ei debebat. 


III. Nullus conſtabularius vel alius ballivus noſter 
Weng vel alia catalla alicujus, niſi ſtatim inde reddat 


denarios, aut reſpectum inde habere poſſit de voluntate 
venditoris, 


Nullus conſtabularius diftringat aliquem mili- 
* 5 denarios pro cuſtodia caſtri ſi facere volu- 
erit cuſtodiam illam in propria perſona ſua, vel per alium 
probum hominem ſi ipſe eam facere non poſſit propter ratio- 
nabilem cauſam. 


XVXV. Et i nos duxerimus vel miſerimus eum in ex- 
ercitum, exit quietus de cuſtodia ſecundum quantitatem tem- 
poris quo per nos ſuerit in ex ercitu. 


xxxvl. Nullus vicecomes vel ballivus noſter vel aliquis 
alius capiat equos vel caretas alicujus liberi hominis pro cari- 
agio faciendo niſi de voluntate ipſius liberi hominis. 


XXXVII. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri capiemus alienum 
boſcum ad caſtra vel alia agenda noſtra, niſi per voluntatem 
ipſius cujus boſcus ille fuerit. 


XXXVIII. Nos non tenebimus terras illorum qui con- 
victi ſuerint de felonia, niſi per unum annum & unum 
diem, & tunc reddantur terre dominis feodorum. 


XXXIX. Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus 
de Thamiſia & de Medewaye, & per totam Angliam niſi 
per coſteram maris, 


XL. Breve quod vocatur precipe de cetero non fiat alicui 
de aliquo tenemento, unde liber homo” amittere poſſit cu- 
riam ſuam. 


XLI. Una menſura vini ſit per totum regnum noſtrum, 
& una menſura cerviſie, & una menſura bladi, ſcilicet quar- 
terium Londonienſe, & una latitudo pannorum tinctorum 
& ruſſettorum & halbergettorum, ſcilicet due ulne infra 
liſtas. De ponderibus autem fit ut de menſuris. 


XLII. Nichil detur vel capiatur de cetero pro brevi 
inquilitionis de vita vel membris, ſed gratis concedatur, 
& non negetur. 


XLIII. Si aliquis teneat de nobis per feodifirmam, vel 
per ſokagium, vel per burgagium, & de alio terram teneat 
per ſervitium militare, nos non habebimus cuſtodiam here- 
dis nec terre ſue que eſt de feodo alterius, occaſione illius 
ſeodifirme vel ſokagii, vel burgagii, nec habebimus cuſto- 
diam illius feodifirme, vel ſokagii vel burgagii, niſi -ipſa 
feodifirma debeat ſervitium militare. 


XLIV. Nos non habebimus cuſtodiam heredis vel terre 
alicujus quam tenet de alio per ſervitium militare, occaſio- 
ne alicujus parve ſergenterie quam tenet de nobis per ſer- 
vitium reddendi nobis cultellos vel ſagittas vel hujuſmodi, 


XLV. Nullus ballivus ponat de cetero aliquem ad logem 
ſimplici loquela ſya ſine teſtibus fidelibus ad hoc inductis. 


(a) { Who is not of the Town where the Caſtle is. ] 


c) 
(4) 
pence a day ; and for a Cart with three' Horſes Fourteen- 


„ 7 OF; 


© and if there be nothing due from him to us, all the 
© Chattels ſhall remain to the Deceaſed, ſaving to his Wife 
and Children their reaſonable Share. 


* XXXII. [ If any Freeman dies Inteſtate, his Chattels 
© ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his neareſt Relations 
© and Friends by view of the Church, ſaving to every one 
* his Debts, which the deceaſed owed. ] 


* XXXIII. No Conſtable or Bailiff of ours ſhall take 
Corn or other Chattles of any Man (a), unleſs he pre- 
* ſently gives him Money for it, or hath reſpite of pay- 
ment from the Seller (6). 


* XXXIV, No Conſtable ſhall diſtrain any Knight to 
* give Money for Caſtle-Guard, if he himſelf will do it 
in his own Perſon, or by another able Man, in caſe he 
* 1s hindered by any reaſonable Cauſe. 


* XXXV. And if we lead him, or ſend him into 
* the Army, he ſhall be free from Caſtle-Guard, for 


* the time he ſhall be in the Army, by our Com- 
© mand (c). 


* XXXVI. No Sheriff or Bailiff of ours, or any o- 
© ther , ſhall take Horſes or Carts of any for Car- 
© riage (4). 


* XXXVII. Neither we, or our Officers, or others, ſhall 
* take any Man's Timber for our Caſtles, or other uſes, 
* unleſs by the Conſent of the owner of the Timber (e). 


© XXXVIIIL. We will retain the Lands of thoſe that are 
© convicted of Felony but one year and a day, and then 
* they ſhall be delivered to the Lord of the Fs. 


XXXIX. All Wears for the time to come ſhall be de- 
© ftroyed in the Rivers of Thames and Medway, and 


throughout all England, except upon the Sea-Coaſt. 


© XL. The Writ, which is called Precipe (1), for the 
© future, ſhall not be granted to any one of any Tene- 
© ment, whereby à Freeman may loſe his e. 


© XLI, There ſhall be one Meaſure of Wine and one 

© of Ale, through our whole Realm, and one Meaſure 
© of Corn; that is to ſay, the London- Quarter; and one 
© breadth of dyed Cloth, and Rufſets and Haberjefts (2), 
that is to fay, two Ells within the Liſt; and the 
© Weights ſhall be as the Meaſures, 


XLII. From henceforward nothing ſhall be given or 
© taken for a Writ of Inquiſition (3), from him that de- 
© fires an Inquiſition of Life or Limbs, but ſhall be granted 
© gratis, and not denied. 


* XLIII. If any one holds of us by Fee-Farm, or 
© Socage, or Burgage (4), and holds Lands of another by 
© military Service, We will not have the Wardſhip of 
* the Heir or Land, which belongs to another Man's 4 
© by reaſon of what he holds of us by Fee-Farm, Socage 
+ or Burgage : Nor will we have the Wardſhip of the 
© Fee-Farm, Socage or Burgage, unleſs the Fee-Farm is 
© bound to perform military Service. | 


* XLIV. We will not have the Wardſhip of an Heir, 
© nor of any Land, which he holds of another by military 
«© Service, by reaſon of any Petit-Serjeanty he holds of 
© us, as by the Service of giving us Daggers, Arrows, or 
© the like. 


© XLV. No Bailiff for the future ſhall put any Man 
© to his Law (5), (J) upon his ſingle Accuſation, without 
© credible Witneſſes produced to prove it, 


For the Fee, for which he did ſervice in the Army. ] 


8 [For if he be of the ſame Town, he ſhall pay him within forty. days.] 
Without paying according to the Rate antiently appointed, that is to ſay, for a Cart and two Horſes Ten- 


pence a day, ] 


(e [ No Demeſne Cart of any Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, or Knight, or any Lady, ſhall be taken by our Officers, ] 


(/) [ Nor to an Oath, ] 


) The Writ called Præcipe 
Juitice, to put in poſſeſſion one 
(2) A fort of coarle Cloth. 


reddat, from the firſt Words in it, has feveral Uſes. It 
t complains of having been unjuſtly outed, Apparently fey 


in general an Order from the King, or ſome Court of 
Abuſes had crept in upon this Article. Rapin. 


$13). This was a Writ direQed to the Sheriff, te enquire, whether 8 Man committed to Priſon on Suſpicion of Murder, was committed an juſt Cauſe of 


uſpicion, or ouly out of Malice and 111- will. 


acob, 
(4) To hold in Fee-farm, is when there is 


the Lord' 1 
＋ wg bog. 425 2 8 — Offices of Huzband:y : And in Burgege, en the Inhabitants of a Borovgh held their 


980. 
much as te fay, to take his Oath, Cc. 


(5) To make his Law, is as 


No. ts, Vor, I. 


Rent reſerved by the Lord upon the Creation of the Tenancy. In Secage, upon Condition of plowing 


Tenements of the King 


D4ddd © XLVI, Nullus 
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XLVI. Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel. impriſoneti, 
aut diſſaiſietur, aut utlagetur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo mo- 
do deſtruatur; nec ſuper eum ibimus, nec ſuper eum mit- 
temus, niſi, per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel por 
legem terre. | | 


XLVII. Nulli vendemus, null negabimus, aut differe- 


mus rectum aut juſticiam. 


XLVIII. Omnes mercatores habeant ſalvum & ſecu- 
rum exire de Anglia & venire in Angliam, & morari & 
ire per Angliam, tam per terram quam per aquam, ad e- 
mendum & vendendum, ſine omnibus malis toltis, per 
antiquas & rectas con ſuetudines preterquam in tempore 
gwerre, & ſi ſint de terra contra nos gwerrina. | 


XLIX. Et fi tales inveniantur in terra noſtra in prin- 
cipio gwerre, attachientur ſine dampno corporum & rerum, 
donec ſciatur a nobis vel capitali Juſticiario noſtro quomodo 
Mercatores terre noſtre tractentur qui tunc invenientur in 
terra contra nos gwerrina ; & ſi noſtri ſalvi ſint ibi, alit 
ſalvi ſint in terra noſtra. | 


L. Liceat unicuique de cetero exire de regno noſtro, & 
redire, ſalvo & ſecure per terram & per aquam ſalva fide 
noſtra, niſi tempore gwerre per aliquod breve-tempus prop- 
ter communem utilitatem regni, exceptis inpriſonatis & 
utlagatis ſecundum legem regni, & gente de terra contra 
nos gwerrina, & Mercatoribus de quibus fiat ſicut pre- 
dictum eſt. 


LI. Si quis tenuerit de aliqua Eſcaeta ſicut de honore 
Walingeford, Notingeham, Bononia, Lainkaſtrie, vel de 
alis Eskaetis que ſunt in manu noſtra, & ſunt Baronie, 
& obierit, heres ejus non det aliud Relevium, nec faciat 
nobis aliud ſervitium quam faceret Baroni ſi Baronia illa 
eſſet in manu Baronis, & nos eodem modo eam tenebi- 
mus quo Baro eam tenuit. | 


LII. Homines qui manent extra ꝓpreſtam non veniant 
de cetero coram FJuſticiariis noſtris de Foreſta' per com- 
munes ſummonitiones, niſi ſint in placito, vel Pleggii ali- 
cujus vel aliquorum qui attachiati ſint pro foreſta. 


LIII. Nos non faciemus Juſticiarios Conſtabularios, 
Vicecomites, vel Ballivos niſi de talibus qui ſciant legem 
regni, & eam bene velint obſervare. 


LIV. Omnes Barones qui fundaverunt Abbatias unde 
habent cartas regum Anglie, vel antiquam tenuram, ha- 
beant earum cuſtodiam cum vacaverint, ſicut habere de- 
bent. 


LV. Omnes Foreſte que aforeſtate ſunt tempore noſtro, 
ſtatim deafforeſtentur, & ita frat de Ripariis que per nos 
tempore noſtro poſite ſunt in defenſo, 


LVI. Omnes male conſuetudines de Foreſtis, Wa- 
rennis, & de Foreſtariis & Warennariis, Vicecomitibus, 
& eorum miniſtris, Ripariis & earum cuſtodibus ſtatim 

inqui- 


(a) [Of his Free- hold or Lai or Free- Cuſtoms.] 


D. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


At Vol. I. 
KI. VI. No Freeman, Gall Pe e ie 

© or difſeis'd (a), or out-law'd, or ae I Ep ot alt 
* deſtroyed; nor will we paſs upon him, or commit him 


© to Priſon, - unleſs by the legal Ju t of his Peers, 
or by the Law. of the 1 998 * 


XLII. We will ſell to no Man, we will d 
£ Man, or defer Right nor Juſtice, nb Gena 


* XLVIII. All Merchants (5) ſhall have ſafe and ſecure 
Conduct to go out of, and to come into England 2) ; 
* and to ſtay there, and to paſs as well by Land as by 
© Water, to buy and ſell by the antient and allowed Cul. 
* toms, without any evil "Tolls, except in time of War, 


or when they are.of any Nation in War with us, 


| XLIX.. And if there be found any ſuch in our Land 
in the beginning of a War, they ſhall be attached, with- 
out damage to their Bodies or Goods, until it may be 
known unto us, or our Chief Juſticiary, how our Mer- 
chants be treated in the Nation at War with us ; and if 
ours be ſafe there, they ſhall be ſafe in our Dominions. 


G '& @ R @ 


L. [It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, for any 
one to go out of our Kingdom, and return ſafely and ſe- 
curely by Land or by Water, ſaving his Allegiance to 
us ; unleſs. in time of War by ſome ſhort ſpace for the 
common benefit of the Kingdom, except Priſoners and 
Out-laws, (according to the Law of the Land) and Peo- 
ple in war with us, and Merchants who ſhall be in ſuch 
condition as is above-mentioned, ] 
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© LI. If any Man holds of any Eſcheat, as of the Ho- 
nour of | JVallingford,, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaſter 
or of other Eſcheats which are in our hands, and are Ba- 
ronies, and dies, his Heir ſhall not give any other Relief, 
or perform any other Service to us than he would to 
the Baron, if the Barony were in poſſeſſion of the Ba- 
ron; we will hold it after the ſame manner the Baron 
© held it (c). 


a & &. a 0a 


-<. LI. [ Thoſe Men who dwell without the Foreſt, 
© from henceforth ſhall not come before our Juſticiaries of 
© the Foreſt upon common Summons, but ſuch as are im- 
© pleaded, or are Pledges for any that were attached for 
© ſomething concerning the Foreſt ] (a). 


LIII. we will not make any Juſticiaries, Conſtables, 
© Sheriffs, or Bailiffs, but what are knowing in the Law 
© of the Realm, and are diſpoſed duly to obſerve it. 


LIV. All Barons, who are Founders of Abbies, and 
© have Charters of the Kings of England for the Advow- 
© ſon, or are entitled to it by antient Tenure, may have 
© the cuſtody of them, when void, as they ought to have. 


© LV. All Woods that have been taken into the Fo- 
« reſts (e), in our own time, ſhall forthwith be laid out 
© again (/), and the like ſhall be done with the Rivers that 
© have been taken or fenced in by us, during our Reign. 


LI. All evil Cuſtoms concerning Foreſts, Warrens, 
© and Foreſters, Warreners, Sheriffs, and their Officers, 
© Rivers and their Keepers, ſhall forthwith be enquired 

| © into 


( [ Unleſs they be publickly prohibited.] 


(e) [ Nor will we by reaſon of ſuch Barony or Eſcheat, have any Eſcheat or Wardſhip of any of our Men, 
he that held the Barony or Eſcheat, held of us in Chief elſewhere. ] | 


(4) 59. [No County-Court for the future ſhall be holden, but from Month to Month; and where there uſed to 


be a greater Interval, let it be ſo continued. 60. Neither any Sheriff; nor his Bailiff, ſhall keep his Turn in the 
Hundred oftner than twice in a Year, and only in the accuſtomed place; that is, once after Eaſter, and once after 
Michaelmaſs; and the view of Frank-Pledge | be held after Michaelmaſi, without occaſion (3), and fo that oy 
one ſhall have his Liberties, which he had and was wont to have in the time of King Henry our Grandfather, or ſuc 

as he obtained afterwards. 61. But the view of Frank-Pledge ſhall be ſo made, that our Peace may be kept, and that the 
Tything be full, as it was wont to he. 62. And the Sherifts ſhall not ſeek occaſions (4), but ſhall be content with what 
the Sheriff was wont to have for making his View in the time of King Henry our Grandfather. 63. For the time 
to come it ſhall not be lawful for an Man to give his Land to a Religious Houſe, ſo as to take it again, and hold it 
of that Houſe. 64. Nor ſhall it be lawful for any Religious Houſe to receive Land, fo as to grant it to him again of 
whom they received it, to hold of him, If an for the future ſhall ſo give his Land to a Religious Houle, and 
be convicted thereof, his Gift ſhall be void, and the Land ſhall be forfeited to the Lord of the Fee (5 ). 65. Scutage 
for the future ſhall not be taken as it was uſed to be taken in the time of King Henry our Grandfather ; [ and that the 
Sheriff ſhall oppreſs no Man, but be content with what he was wont to have. ] 66, Saving to the Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, Templars, Hoſpitallers, Earls, Barons, Knights, and all others, as well Eccleſiaſticks as de- 
culars, the Liberties and free Cuſtoms Which they had before: Theſe being Witneſſes, &c. 

() [ By King Richard our Brother. ] () [ Unleſs they were our Demeſne Woods. ] 


(1) That is, fays Dr. Brady, by legal Proceſs, &c. . | = 2 s 4 bove 
N (a) 2 1 ancient Laws of England, foreign Merchants were forbid coming into the Kingdom, except in Fair Time, and then were not to ln 3 
orry 4s. oe, 0 

(3) Sine Occaſions, 15 4 without Oppreſſion. Brady, 

(4) Occafirnes, Cauſes to oppreſs any Man» Brady. ; ey tende! for the 

(5) The Reaſons of theſe two Articles were, becauſe by holding their Lands of the Church, tie Service due from the Fees, which were in of =_ 
Defence of the Realm were unduly withdrawn z and becauſe the chief Lords loſt the Eſcheats, W urdſhips, Relieſs, and the like. Abundai«e of ways 
und ty evade the Force of this Lav. But an eftectual Stop wa: pot to them at laſt by the Stetute of Mu wain, Eds. I. 
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Book VIII. 


zun i | mitatu per duodecim Milites ju- 
inquirantur in Comte, dn 2 eligi per probos o 
nk ejuſdem Comitatus, & infra quadraginta dies poſt 
inquiſitionem factam, penitus, ita quod numquam revocen- 
tur, deleantur. O 


Lyn. Omnes obſides & cartas ſtatim reddemus que H- 


nobis ab Anglicis in ſecuritatem pacis, vel fi- 
berate fuerunt 55 | © as Securites for their keeping the Peace, and vielding us 


delis ſervitii. 


Nos amovebimus penitus de balliviis parentes 
on "A quod de cetero nullam habeant balli- 
viam in Anglia ; Engelardum de Cygony, Andream, Pe- 
trum, & Gone, de Cancell. Gyonem de Cygonys 
Galfridum de Martyni, & fratres ejus, Philippum Mar- 
kum, & fratres ejus, & Galftidum nepotem ejus, & totam 
ſequelam eorundem. | 


LIX. Et ftatim poſt pacis reformationem, amovebimus 
de regno, omnes alienigenas Milites, Baliſtarios, ſervientes 
ſtipendiarios, qui venerint cum equis & armis ad nocumen- 


tum regni. 


LX. Si quis fuerit diſſeiſitus, vel elongatus per nos, ſine 
legali judicio parium ſuorum, de terris, caſtallis, libertati- 
bus, vel jure ſuo, ſtatim ea ei reſtituemus; & ſi contentio 
ſuper hoc orta fuerit, tunc inde fiat per judicium viginti 
quinque Baronum, de quibus fit mentio inſerius in ſecuri- 
tate pacis. 


LXI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis diſſei- 
ſitus fuerit, vel elongatus, fine legali judicio parium ſuo- 
rum per Henricum regem patrem noſtrum, vel per Ri- 
cardum regem fratrem noſtrum, que in manu noſtra ha- 
bemus, vel que alii tenent, que nos oporteat waranti- 
zare reſpectum habebimus uſque ad communem termi- 
num cruce-ſignatorum. Exceptis illis de quibus placitum 
motum fuit, vel inquiſitio facta per preceptum noſtrum, 
ante ſuſceptionem crucis noſtre ; cum autem redierimus 
de peregrinatione noſtra, vel ſi forte remanſerimus a pe- 
regrinatione noſtra, ſtatim inde plenam juſticiam exhibe- 
bimus. 


LXII. Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus, ---o de 
ſoreſtis deafforeſtandis, quas Henricus pater noſter vel Ri- 
cardus frater noſter afforeſtaverunt, & de cuſtodiis terra- 
rum que ſunt de alieno feodo.,, cujuſmodi cuſtodias hu- 
cuſque habuimus, occaſione feodi quod aliquis de * 
tenuit per Servitium militare, & de Abbatiis que funda- 
te fuerint in feodo alterius quam noſtro, in quibus domi- 
nus ſeodi dixerit ſe jus habere; & cum redierimus, vel fi 
remanſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra, ſuper hiis conque- 
rentibys plenam juſticiam ſtatim exhibebimus. 


LXIII. Nullus capiatur nec impriſonetur, propter ap- 
pellum ſemine, de morte alterius, quam viri ſui, 


LXIV. Omnes fines, qui injuſte & contra legem terre 
facti ſunt nobiſcum, & omnia amerciamenta injuſte 
& contra legem terre, omnino condonentur, vel fiat 
inde per judicium viginti quinque Baronum de quibus 
fit mentio inferius in ſecuritate pacis, vel per judicium 
majoris partis eorundem , una cum predifto Stephano 
Cantuarienſi Archiepiſcopo, fi interefſe poterit, & aliis 
quos ſecum ad hoc vocare voluerit ; & fi intereſſe non 
poterit, nichilominus procedat negotium fine eo. Ita 
quod, fi aliquis vel aliqui, de predictis viginti quinque 
Baronibus, fuerint in ſimili querela, amoveantur, quan- 
tum ad hec judicium, & ali loco illorum per reſiduos 
de eiſdem viginti quinque tantum ad hoc faciendum electi, 
& jurati ſubftituantur, 


LXV, Si nos diſſaiſivimus, vel elongavimus Walenſes 
de terris, vel libertatibus, vel rebus aliis, fine legali judicio 
parium ſuorum, eis ſtatim reddantur ; & fi contentio ſu- 
per hoc orta fuerit, tunc inde fiat in Marchia per judi- 
cium parium ſuorum ; de tenementis Anglie, ſecundum 
legem Anglie, de tenementis Wallie, ſecundum legem 
Wallie, de tenementis Marchie, ſecundem legem Marckie : 
idem facient Walenſes nobis & noſtris. 


2 LXVI. De 


7. JOHN. 


into in each County, by twelve Knights of the ſme 
Shire, choſen by the moſt creditable Perſons in the fame 
County, and upon Oath ; and, within forty days after 
the ſaid Inqueſt, be utterly aboliſhed, ſo as never to be 
© reſtored (a). 


© LVIL. We will immediately give up all Hoſtages and 
Engagements, delivered unto us by our Enzl;/ Subjects, 


© faithful Service, 


* LVIIT.. We will entirely remove from our Bailiwicks 
the Relations of Gerard de Athyes, ſo as that for the future 
they ſhall have no Bailiwick in England. We will alſo 
remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon, 
de Canceles, Gyon de Cygony, Geaffrey de Martyn, aid his 
Brothers, Philip Mark, and his Brothers, and his Ne- 
* phew Geoffrey, and their whole Retinue. 


© LIX. And as ſoon as Peace is reſtored; we will ſend 
out of the Kingdom all foreign Soldiers, Croſsbowmen; 
© and Stipendiaries, who are come with Horſes and Arms, 
to the Injury of our People. 


LX. If any one hath been diſpoſleſſed, or deprived by 
us without the legal Judgment of his Peers, of his Lands; 
Caſtles, Liberties or Right, we will forthwith reſtore them 
to him ; and if any diſpute ariſes upon this head, let the 
matter be decided by the five and twenty Barons here- 
after mentioned (1), for the preſervation of the Peace. 


© LXT. As for all thoſe things, of which any Perſon 
© has without the legal Judgment of his Peers been diſpoſ- 
© ſeſſed or deprived, either by King Henry our Father, ot 
our Brother King Richard, and which we have in our 
© hands, or are poſſeſſed by others, and we are bound to 
© warrant and make good, we ſhall have a reſpite, till the 
Term uſually. allowed the Croiſes; excepting thoſe 
© things about which there is a Suit depending, or whereof 
© an Inqueſt hath been made by our order, before we un- 
* dertook the Cruſade. But when we return from our 
Pilgrimage, or if we do not perform it, we will imme- 
© diately cauſe full Juſtice to be adminiſtred therein. 


* LXII. The fame teſpite we ſhall have for diſafforeſting 
© the Foreſts, which Henry our Father, or our Brother 
© Richard have afforeſted ; and for the Wardſhip of the 
Lands which are in another's Fee, in the ſame manner 
© as we have hitherto enjoyed thoſe Wardſhips, by reaſon 
© of a Fee held of us by Knight's Service; and for the Ab- 
© bies founded in any other Fee than our own, in which 
© the Lord of the Fee claims a Right : And when we re- 
turn from our Pilgrimage, or if we ſhould not perform 
© it, we will immediately do full Juſtice to all the Com- 
© plainants in this behalf. 


* LXII. No Man ſhall be taken or impriſoned, upon 
© the Appeal of a Woman, for the death of any other 
© Man than her Husband. 


* LXIV. All unjuſt and illegal Fines, and all Amercia- 
© ments impoſed unjuſtly, and contrary to the Law of the 
© Land, ſhall be entirely forgiven or elſe be left to the de- 
© cifion, of the five and twenty Barons hereafter menti- 
© oned, for the preſervation of the Peace, or of the major 
© part of them, together with the aforeſaid Stephen Arch- 
© biſhop of Canterbury, if he can be preſent, and others 
© whom he ſhall think fit to take along with him: And 
© if he cannot be preſent, the Buſineſs ſhall notwithſtand- 
© ing go on without him. But ſo, that if one or more of 
© the foreſaid five and twenty Barons be Plaintiffs in the 
© ſame cauſe, they ſhall be ſet aſide, as to what concerns 
© this particular Affair; and others be choſen in their 
© room out of the ſaid five and twenty, and ſworn by the 
© reſt to decide that matter. 


© LXV. If we have diſſeiſed or diſpaſſeſſed the I of 
© any Lands, Liberties, or other things, without the legal 
© Judgment of their Peers, they ſhall immediately be re- 
© ſtored to them. And if any Diſpute ariſes upon this 
© head, the matter ſhall be determined in the Marches, 
© by the Judgment of their Peers: For Tenements mn 
c England according to the Law of England : For Tene- 
© ments in ales according to the Law of ales The 
« ſame ſhall the Welſb do to us and our Subjects. 
LXVI. As 


a 0 a7 


(a) 54. { No Freeman for the future ſhall give or fell any more of his Land, but ſo that out of the Reſidue, the 
Service due to the Lord of the Fee may be ſufficiently performed. ] 1 


(1) Their Names, according to M. Parit, were the Earls of Clare, Albemarle, Gheefler, Winchefter, Fereford, Earl R 


Earl Robert, Far! Mareſcall 


s | | 
Junior, Robert Fi- Malter ſenior, Gilhert de Clare, Euftace de Veſei, Hugh Biged, William de Munbray, the Mayor of Lond, Gildert d: Lowel, Robert 


«- Rs, the Conftable of Cheſter, Richard de Peri, Fobn Fitz- 
KAicbard de Muntfi,bet, Williani de Albiney, p. 262. | | 
o " is ; 


„Milian Malet, Geoffrey de Say, Re, de Munbray, William de Hunting ficis, 
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Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


LXVI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis Wa- 
lenſium diſſaiſitus fuerit, vel elongatus, fine legali judicio 
parium ſuorum, per Henricum regem patrem noſtrum 
vel Ricardum regem fratrem noſtrum, que nos in manu 
noſtra habemus, vel que alii tenent, que nos oporteat 
warantizare, reſpectum habebimus uſque ad communem 
terminum cruce- ſignatorum: illis exceptis de quibus pla- 
citum motum fuit vel inquiſitio facta per preceptum noſ- 
trum, ante ſuſceptionem crucis noſtre ; cum autem redie- 
rimus, vel ſi ſorte remanſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra, 
ſtatim eis inde plenam juſticiam exhibebimus, ſecundum 
leges Walenſium, & partes predictas. 


LXVII. Nos reddemus filium Lewelini ſtatim, & om- 
nes obſides de Wallia, & cartas que nobis liberate fuerunt 
in ſecuritatem pacis. 


LXVIII. Nos faciemus Alexandro Regi Scottorum, de 
ſororibus ſuis & obſidibus reddendis, & libertatibus ſuis, 
& jure ſuo, ſecundum formam in qua faciemus aliis ba- 
ronibus noſtris Anglie, niſi aliter eſſe debeat per cartas quas 
habemus de Willielmo patre ipſius, quondam rege Scotto- 
rum; & hoc erit per judicium parium ſuorum in curia 
noſtra. 


LXIX. Omnes autem iſtas conſuetudines predictas, & 
libertates quas nos conceſſiſſimus in regno noſtro tenen- 
das, quantum ad nos pertinet erga noſtros omnes de regno 
noſtro, tam clerici quam laici obſervent, quantum ad ſe 
pertinet erga ſuos. 


LXX. Cum autem pro Deo, & ad emendationem 
regni noſtri, & ad melius ſopiendam diſcordiam inter 
nos & barones noſtros ortam, hec omnia predicta con- 
ceſſerimus, volentes ea integra & firma ſtabilitate gau- 
dere .*., facimus & concedimus eis ſecuritatem ſub- 
ſcriptam; videlicet quod barones eligant viginti quinque 
barones de regno, quos voluerint, qui debeant pro 
totis viribus ſuis, obſervare, tenere, & facere obſer- 
vari, pacem & libertates quas eis conceſſimus, & hac 
preienti carta noſtra confirmavimus. Ita ſcilicet quod ſi 
nos, vel juſticiarius noſter, vel Ballivi noſtri, vel aliquis 
de Miniſtris noſtris, in aliquo erga aliquem deliquerimus, 
vel aliquem articulorum pacis aut ſecuritatis tranſgreſſi 
fuerimus, & delictum oſtenſum fuerit quatuor baronibus 
de predictis viginti quinque baronibus, illi quatuor barones 
accedant ad nos, vel ad juſticiarium noſtrum fi fuerimus 
extra regnum, proponentes nobis exceſſum, petent, ut 
exceſſum illum fine dilatione faciamus emendari: & f 
nos exceſſum non emendaverimus, vel ſi ſuerimus ex- 
tra regnum juſticiarius noſter non emendaverit, infra 
tempus quadraginta dierum, computandum a tempore quo 
monſtratum fuerit nobis, vel juſticiario noſtro, fi extra 
regnum fuerimus, predicti quatuor Barones referent cau- 
ſam illam ad reſiduos de viginti quinque baronibus, & 
illi viginti quinque barones cum communa totius terre, 
diſtringent & gravabunt nos modis omnibus quibus pote- 
runt, ſcilicet per captionem caſtrorum, terrarum, poſ- 
ſeſſionum, & altis modis quibus poterunt donec fuerit e- 
mendatum ſecundum arbitrium eorum; falva perſona 
noſtra, & Regine noſtre, & liberorum noſtrorum, & 
cum fuerit emendatum intendent nobis ficut prius fece- 
runt. 


LXXI. Et quicunque voluerit de terra, juret, quod ad 
predicta omnia exequenda parebit mandatis predictorum 
viginti quinque baronum, & quod 2 nos pro poſſe 
ſuo cum ipſis; & nos pubblice & libere damus licentiam 
jurandi cuilibet qui jurare voluerit, & nulli unquam ju- 
rare prohibebimus. | 


LXXII. Omnes autem illos de terra qui per ſe & 
ſponte ſua noluerint jurare viginti quinque baronibus de diſ- 
tringendo & gravando nos cum eis, faciemus jurare eoſdem 
de mandato noſtro, ſicut predictum eſt. 


LXXIII. Et fi aliquis de viginti quinque baronibus de- 
ceſſerit, vel a terra receſſerit, vel aliquo alio modo impe- 
ditus fuerit, quo minus iſta predicta poſſent exequi, qui 
reſidui fuerint de predictis viginti quinque baronibus, eli- 
gant alium loco ipſius, pro arbitrio ſuo, qui ſimili modo 
crit juratus quo & ceteri. 


LXXIV. In 
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* LXVI. As for all thoſe things, of which any lg 


man hath, without the legal Judgment of his Peers, 


been diſſeiſed or deprived, by King Henry our Father, 


Dor our Brother King Richard, and which we either 


have in our hands, or others are poſſeſſed of, and we 
are obliged to warrant it; we ſhall have a reſpite till 
the time generally allowed the Croiſes : Excepting 
thoſe things about which a Suit is depending, or where. 
of an Inqueſt hath been made by our order, before 
we undertook the Cruſade. But when we return, or 
if we ftay at home and do not perform our Pilgrimage 
we will immediately do them full Juſtice according ty 
the ou of the Welhh, and of the Parts afore-men- 
tioned, * 


* LXVILI. We will without delay diſmiſs the Son of 
Lewelin, and all the i Hoſtages, and releaſe them 
from the Engagements they entered into with us ſor 
the preſervation of the Peace. 


© LXVIII, We ſhall treat with Alexander King of 
Scots, concerning the reſtoring of his Siſters and Flos. 
tages, and his Right and Liberties, in the fame form 
and manner as we {ſhall do to the reſt of our Ba. 
rons of England; unleſs by the Engagements which 
his Father William late King of Scots hath entered 
into with us it ought to be otherwiſe; and this 
ſhal! be left to the Determination of his Peers in our 
Court. 


* LXIX. All the aforeſaid Cuſtoms and Liberties 
which we have granted, to be holden in our Kin»- 
dom, as much as it belongs to us towards our People. 
all our Subjects, as well Clergy as Laity, ſhall ob- 
ſerve as far as they are concerned, towards their De- 
pendents. 


* LXX. And, whereas for the Honour of God, and the 
Amendment of our Kingdom, and for quieting the Diſ- 
cord that has ariſen between us and our Barons, we 
have granted all the things aforefaid ; willing to ren- 
der them firm and laſting, we do give and prant our 
Subjects the following Security; namely, that the Ba- 
rons may chuſe five and twenty Barons of the King- 
dom, whom they think convenient, who ſhall take 
care, with all their might, to hold and obſerve, and 
cauſe to be obſerved, the Peace and Liberties we have 
granted them, and by this our preſent Charter confirm- 
ed. So as that, if we, our Juſticiary, our Bailiffs, or 
any of our Officers, ſhall in any caſe fail in the perform- 
ance of them, towards any Perſon ; or ſhall break 
through any of theſe Articles of Peace and Security, 
and the Offence is notified to four Barons, choſen out of 
the five and twenty aforementioned, the ſaid four Barons 
ſhall repair to us, or our Juſticiary if we are out of the 
Realm; and Jaying open the Grievance, ſhall petition 
to have it redreſſed without delay; and if it is not re- 
dreſſed by us, or, if we ſhould chance to be out of the 
Realm, if it is not redreſſed by our Juſticiary within 
forty Days, reckoning from the time it has been voti- 
fied to us, or to our Juſticiary if we ſhould be out of the 
Realm ; the four Barons aforeſaid ſhall lay the Cauſe be- 
fore the reſt of the five and twenty Barons; and the 
ſaid five and twenty Barons, together with the Com- 
munity of the whole Kingdom, ſhall diſtrain and diſtreſs 
us all the ways poſſible ; namely, by ſeizing our Caſtles, 
Lands, Poſſeſſions, and in any other manner they can, 
till the Grievance is redreſſed according to their Pleaſure, 
ſaving harmleſs our own Perſon, and the Perſon of our 
Queen and Children; and when it is redreſſed, they ſhall 
obey us 2s before. * 


© LXXI, And any Perſon whatſoever in the Kingdom 
may ſwear, that he will obey the Orders of the five 
and twenty Barons aforeſaid, in the Execution of the 
Premiſſes, and that he will diſtreſs us, jointly with them, 
to the utmoſt of his Power; and we give publick and 
free Liberty to any one that will ſwear to them, and 
never ſhall hinder any Perſon from taking the ſame 
Oath, 


© LXXII. As for all thoſe of our Subjects, who will 
not, of their own accord, ſwear to join the hve and 
twenty Barons, in diſtraining and diſtreſſing us, we will 
iſſue our Order to make them take the ſame Oath, as 
aforeſaid, 


* LXXIII. And if any one of the five and twenty Ba- 
rons dies, or goes out of the Kingdom, or is hindered 
any other way, from putting the things aforeſaid. in ex- 
ecution ; the reſt of the ſaid five and twenty Barons may 
chuſe another in his room, at their diſcretion, who ſhall 
be ſworn in like manner, as the reſt. 

LXXIV. In 


Bock VIII. 


In omnibus autem, que iſtis viginti quinque 
8 9 exequenda, ſi forte ipſi viginti 
quinque preſentes fuerint, & inter ſe ſuper re aliqua diſ- 
cordaverint, vel aliqui ex eis ſummoniti, nolint, vel ne- 
ueant intereſſe, ratum habeatur & firmum, quod major 
pars eorum qui preſentes ſuerint providerit, vel preceperit, 
ac {i omnes viginti quinque in hoc conſenſiſſent, & predicti 
viginti quinque jurent uod omnia antedicta fideliter obſer- 
vabunt & pro toto polte ſuo facient obſervari. 


LXXV. Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab aliquo, per nos, 
nec per alium, per quod aliqua iſtarum conceſſionum & 
ibertatum revocetur vel minuatur, &. ſi aliquid tale impe- 
tratum ſuerit irritum ſit & inane; & numquam eo utemur 
per nos, nec per alium. 


LXXVI. Et omnes malas voluntates, indignationes, & 
rancores ortos inter nos & homines noſtros, clericos & laicos, 
a tempore diſcordie, plene omnibus remifimus, & condo- 
navimus. Preterea, omnes tranſgreſſiones factas ocxaſione 
ejuſdem diſeordie, a paſeha anno regni noſtri ſextodggimo, 
uſque ad pacem reformatam, plene remiſimus omniluy cle- 
ricis & laicis, & quantum ad nos pertinet plene coulona- 
vimus. 


LXXVH. Et inſuper, ſecimus eis fieri litteras teſtimo- 
niales patentes domini Stephani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, 
domini Henrici Dublinienſis archiepiſcopi, & epiſcoporum 
predictorum, & magiſtri Pandulſi, ſuper ſecuritate iſta, & 
conceſſionibus prefatis. 


LXXVIH. Quare volumus & firmiter precipimus, quod 
Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & quod homines in regno no- 
ſtro habeant, & teneant, omnes prefatas libertates, jura, 
& conceffiones, bene & in pace, libere & quiete, plene 
& integre, ſibi & heredibus ſuis, de nobis & heredibus no- 
ſtris in omnibus rebus & locis in perpetuum, ſicut predic- 
tum eſt. 


LXXIX. Juratum eſt tam autem ex parte noſtra, quam 
ex parte baronum, quod hec omnia ſupradicta, bona fide, 
& ſine malo ingenio obſervabuntur. 

Teſtibus ſupradictis, & multis aliis. Data per manum 
noſtram in prato quod vocatur Runingmede inter 
Windeleſor. & Stanes quinto decimo die Junii anno 
regni noftri ſeptimo decimo. 


o Deleantur per eoſdem ita quod nos hoc ſciamus prius 
vel Juſticiarius noſter fi in Anglia non ſuerimus. 


---0 Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus, & eodem modo 
de Juſticia exhibenda , =. fozeſtis deaffogeſtandis vel 


re manſuris foreſtis, 
+ Parium ſuorum in Angl. vel in Wallia. 
*. Gaudere in perpetuum. - 
Examined and ccmpared with the Original in the Cotto- 


nian Library, a 
By David CassLEY, Deputy-Librarian. 


7. JOHN. 


* LXXIV. In all things that are committed to the 
charge of theſe five and twenty Barons, if, when they 
are all aſſembled together, they ſhould happen to diſagree 


will not, or cannot come; whatever is agreed upon, or 
enjoyned by the major part of thoſe who are preſent, 
ſhall be reputed as firm and valid, as if all the five and 
twenty had —＋ their Conſent, and the foreſaid five 
and twenty ſhall ſwear, that all the Premiſſes they ſhall 
faithfully obſerve, and cauſe. with all their power to be 
obſerved. | 
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© LXXV, And we will not, by ourſelves, or others 
procure any thing, whereby any of theſe conceſſions and 
liberties, be revoked, or leſſened; and if any ſuch thing 
be obtained, let; it be null and void; neither ſhall we 
ever make uſe of it, either by ourſelves, or any other. 


* LXXVI. And all the IIl-will, Anger, and Malice, 
that hath ariſen between us and our Subjects, of the 
Clergy and Laity, from the firſt breaking out of the 
diſſenſion between us, we do fully remit and forgive. 
Moreover all Treſpaſſes occaſioned by the ſaid diſlerſiÞn, 
from Eaſter, in the ſixteenth year of our Reign, till the 
Reſtoration of Peace and Tranquillity, we hereby entitely 
remit, to all, Clergy as well as Laity, and as far as in us 
lies, do fully forgive. 


A «A K a 
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© LXXVII. We have moreover granted them our Let- 
ters Patents teſtimonial of Stephen Lord Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Henry Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, and the 
Biſhops aforeſaid, as alſo of Maſter Pandulph, for the 
Security and Conceſſions aforeſaid. 


LXXVIIL Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that 
the Church of England be free, and that all Men in our 
Kingdom, have and hold, all the foreſaid Liberties, 
Rights, and conceſſions, truly and peaceably, freely and 
quietly, fully and wholly, to themſelves and their Heirs, 
of Us and our Heirs, in all things and places for ever, 
as is aforeſaid. 


* LXXIX. It is alſo ſworn, as well on our part, as 
on the part of the Barons; that all the things aforeſaid 
© ſhall faithfully and ſincerely be obſerved. ” 

Given under our hand, in the preſence of the Witneſſes 
above - named, and many others, in the Meadow called 
Runingmede, between Windeleſore and Stanes, the 
15th day of June, in the 17th year of our Reign. 


. 


ö 


© 0--- So as we are firſt acquainted there with, or our 
Juſticiary, if we ſhould not be in England. 


* 


« .--o And in the ſame manner, about adminiſtring 
© Juſtice, deafftorefting the Foreſts, or letting them con- 
© tinue, 

© — Either in England or Wales. 


C 5 0 For CVET, === 


There are two Copier of this Charter in the Cotton Library, which are as old as the time of King John. One has till 


the Broad Seal, though ſome of it was melted by the Flames, which on Ottober 23. 1731, conſu 


med 


rt of the aboveſaid 


Library, and which alſa made a few Letters of the Charter not legible : But they were ſupplied out of the other by the learned 


Mr. David Cafsley, from whoſe Copy this is printed; and are diſtinguiſhed above by 


ck Letters. Both Charters were 


vifibly twrit by the ſame Hand. That which hath no Seal, has twa Slits at the bottem, from which, without queſtion, hung 
two Seals,--- The few words printed here at the end, are placed ſo in the Original, and referred to by the ſame Marks. 
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CHARTER of FORESTS(1) 


Granted by King JOHN 


1215 


OHANN Es Dei gratia, rex Angliz, &c, Sciatis 
quod intuitu Dei & pro ſalute animæ noſtræ & ani- 
marum anteceſſorum & ſucceſſorum, ad exaltatio- 
nem ſanctæ eccleſiæ, & emendationem regni noſtri; 
ſpontanea & bona voluntate noſtra dedimus, & con- 
ceſſimus pro nobis & hæredibus noſtris, has libertates ſub- 
ſcriptas, habendas & tenendas in regno noſtro Angliæ in 


perpetuum. 


I. In primis omnes foreſtæ quas rex Henricus avus noſter 
afforeſtavit, videantur per probos & legales homines; & ſi 
boſcum aliquem alium quam ſuam dominicum, afforeſtave- 
rit ad damnum illius cujus boſcus fuerit, ſtatim deafforeſ- 
tetur. Et ſi boſcum ſuum proprium afforeſtaverit, re- 
maneat foreſta, ſalva communia de herbagio & rebus 
aliis in eadem foreſta, illis qui eam prius habere con- 
ſueverunt. 


II. Homines qui manent extra foreſtam, non veniant de 
cætero coram juſticiariis noſtris de foreſta, per communes 
ſubmonitiones; niſi ſint in placito, vel plegii alicujus vel 
aliquorum qui attachiati ſunt propter foreſtam: omnes 
autem boſci qui fuerunt afforeſtati per regem Richardum 
fratrem noſtrum, ſtatim deafforeſtentur ; niſi fuerint do- 
minici boſci noſtri. 


III. Archiepiſcopi, epiſcopi, abbates, priores, comites, 
barenes, milites, & libere tenentes, qui boſcos habent in 
foreſta, habeant boſcos ſuos ſicut eos habuerunt tempore 
primæ coronationis prædicti regis Henrici avi noſtri; ita 
quod quieti ſint in perpetuum de omnibus purpreſturis, vaſtis 
& aſſartis factis in illis boſcis poſt illud tempus, uſque ad 
principium ſecundi anni coronationis noſtræ. Et qui de 
cætero vaſtum, purpreſturam, vel aſſartum facient ſine li- 
centia noſtra in illis boſcis, de vaſtis, purpreſturis, & aſſartis 
reſpondeant. 


IV. Regardatores noſtri eant per foreſtas, ad faciendum 
regardum, ſicut fheri conſuevit tempore prime coronationis 
prædicti regis Henrici avi noſtri, & non aliter. 


V. Inquiſitio vel viſus de expeditatione canum exiſten- 
tium in foreſta de cætero fiat, quando fieri debet regardum ; 
ſcilicet de tertio anno in tertium annum; & tunc fiat per 
viſum & teſtimonium legalium hominum, & non aliter. 
Et ille cujus canis inventus fuerit tunc non expeditatus, pro 
miſericordia det tres ſolidos; & de cætero nullus bos capia- 
tur pro expeditatione. Talis autem expeditatio ſit per aſſi- 
ſam communiter, quod tres ortelli aſcindantur de pede ante- 
riori ſive poleta. Non expeditentur canes de cætero, niſi 
in locis ubi expeditari ſolent tempore primæ coronationis 
prædicti Henrici regis avi noſtri. 


VI. Nullus foreſtarius vel bedellus, faciat de cætero 
ſcotallum, vel colligat garbas, vel avenam, vel bladum 
aliud, vel agnos, vel porcellos, nec aliquam collectam fa- 
ciat ; & per viſum & ſacramentum duodecim regardatorum, 
quando facient regardum, tot foreſtarii ponantur ad foreſtas 


cuſtodiendas, 


to his Subjefts in the Year 
(2). 


6 O HN, by the Grace of God, King of Enelan 
c &xc. Know ye, that for the —_ of 654 
and the health of our Soul, and the Souls of ou: 
c Anceſtors and Succeſſors, and for the exaltation 
C of Holy Church, and for the reformation of our 
* Kingdom, We have of our free and good Will given 
© and granted for Us and our Heirs, theſe Liberties here. 
* after ſpecified, to be had and obſerved in our Kingdom 
© of England for ever. 


© I. Imprimis, All the Foreſts made by our Grandſa- 
© ther King Henry, ſhall be viewed by honeſt and lawful 
* Men; and if he turned any other than his own proper 
© Woods into Foreſts, to the damage of him whoſe Wood 
* it was, it ſhall forthwith be laid out again and diſaſere/ted. 
And if he turned his own Woods into Foreſt, they ſhall 
* remain ſo, ſaving the Common of Paſture to fuch as 
© were formerly wont to have it. 


II. 1s the LII and LV of the Great Charter put 
© into one Chapter, 


© TIT, The Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Ba- 
© rons, Knights, and Free-Tenants, who have Woods 
© in any Foreſts, ſhall have their Woods as they had 
© them at the time of the firſt Coronation of our Grand- 
father King Henry, ſo as they ſhall be diſcharged: for 
ever of all Purpreſtures (3), Waſtes and Aſſarts (4), 
© madein thoſe Woods, after that time, to the beginning 
© of the ſecond year of our Coronation ; and thoſe who 
© for the time to come ſhall make Waſte, Purpreſture or 
Aſſart in thoſe Woods without our Licence, ſhall anſwer 
«© for them (5). 


© IV. Our Inſpectors or Viewers ſhall go through the 
© Foreſts to make a View, as it was wont to be at the 
© time of the firſt Coronation of our ſaid Grandfather 
King Henry, and not otherwiſe, 


V. The Inquifition, or view for Lawing (6) of 
* Dogs which are kept within Foreſt, for the fu- 
© ture ſhall be when the View is made, that is, every 
© three years, and then ſhall be done by the View and 
© Teftimony of lawful Men, and not otherwiſe ; and 
© he whoſe Dogs at ſuch time ſhall be found unlawed, 
© ſhall be fined three Shillings ; and for the future, no 
© Ox ſhall be taken for Lawing, and ſuch Lawing ſhall 
© be according to the common Affize ; namely, the three 
Claws of the Dog's Forefoot ſhgll be cut off, or the 
Ball of the Foot taken out. And from henceforward 
Dogs ſhall not be lawed, unleſs in ſuch places where 
© they were wont to be lawed in the time of King Henry 
© our Grandfather. 


© VI. No Foreſter or Bedel (7) for the future, ſhall 
© make any Ale-Shots (8), or collect Sheaves of Corn, or 
© Oats, or other Grain, or Lambs, or Pigs; nor ſhall 
make any gathering whatſoever, but by the View and 
© Oath of twelve Inſpectors ; and when they make their 


View, 


(1) The Foreſts belonged originally to the Crown, and the Kings had granted ſeveral parts and parcels to private Men, who had grubbed them vp and 
made them Arable or Paſture. But yet all that was thus grubbed was ftill called Foreſt. Theſe Foreſts belonging to the“ King as his own Demeſns, or af 
the Sovereign Lord, were a continual Source of vexatious Suits, as well againſt thoſe which held them of the King, as againſt the neighbcuring Freeman, 


under pretence of the Rights of the Crown» 
(2) As it is to be found in Matthew Paris. p- 250. 
(3) i. e. Encroachments upon the King's Lands. 
' (4) i. e. Grubbing up Word, and making it Arable, without Licence. 


(5) Every Article of this Charter is a clear Evidence how much the Subject was oppreſſed under pretence of preſerving the Royal Forefts: 


(6) Cutwng oft their Claws, Cc. 


(7) Bailiff of the Foteſt. (8, Tat W Ae t, 2xcuic the Ofencer, 
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Book VIII. 


ter in anno; videlicet in — — 

i ſeſtum ſancti Michaelis, quando agiſtatores ve- 
Ar ad dun dominicos boſcos, & Circa ſeſtum ſancti 
Martini quando agiſtatores noſtri debent accipere panagium 
rum, Et ad iſta duo ſuanimota, convenient ſoreſtarii, 
viridarii, & agiſtatores; & nullus alius per diſtrictionem. 
Et tertium ſuanimotum teneatur in initio XV dierum ante 
ſeſtum ſancti Johannis Baptiſtæ pro foenatione beſtiarum 
noſtrarum; & ad iſtum ſuanimotum convenient foreſtarii, 
viridarii, & non alii per diſtrictionem. 


noſtro, niſi 


VIII. Et præterea ſingulis quadraginta diebus, per totum 
annum convenient viridarii & foreſtarii ad videndum atta- 
chiamenta de foreſta tam de viridi quam de venatione, per 

reſentationem ipſorum foreſtariorum, & coram ipſis atta- 
chientur: prædicta autem ſuanimota non teneantur, niſi in 
comitatibus in quibus teneri conſueverunt. 


IX. Unuſquiſque liber homo agiſtet boſcum ſuum in fo- 
reſta pro voluntate ſua, & habeat panagium ſuum. 


Xx. Concedimus etiam quod unuſquiſque liber homo poſ- 
ſit ducere porcos ſuos per dominicum boſcum noſtrum, li- 
bere & fine impedimento; & ad agiſtandum eos in boſcis 
ſuis propriis, vel alibi ubi voluerit. Et ſi porci alicujus li- 
beri hominis una nocte pernoctaverint in foreſta noſtra, non 
inde occaſionetur, ita quod aliquid de ſuo perdat. 


XI. Nullus de cætero amittat vitam vel membra pro 
venatione noſtra; ſed ft aliquis captus fuerit & convictus de 
captione venationis, graviter redimatur, fi habeat unde re- 
dimi poſſit, & fi non unde redimi poſſit, jaceat in priſona 
noſtra per annum unum & unum diem. Et fi poſt annum 
unum & unum diem plegios invenire poſſit, exeat a pri- 
ſona; ſin autem, abjuret regnum noſtrum Angliæ. 


1 


XII. Quicunque archiepiſcopus, epiſcopus, comes vel 
baro veniens ad nos per mandatum noſtrum, tranſierit per 
ſoreſtam noſtram, licet illi capere unam vel duas beſtias per 
viſum foreſtarii fi præſens fuerit; ſin autem, faciat cornari, 
ne videatur hoc furtive facere : item licet in redeundo idem 
eis facere, ſicut prædictum eſt. 


XIII. Unuſquiſque liber homo de cætero ſine occaſione, 
faciat in boſco ſuo vel in terra ſua, quam habet in foreſta 
molendinum, vivarium, ſtagnum, marleram, ſoſſatum vel 
terram arabilem, extra co- opertum in terra arabili, ita quod 
non ſit ad nocumentum alicujus vicini. 


XIV. Unuſquiſque liber homo habeat in boſcis ſuis ærias 
accipitrum, ſpervariorum, falconum, aquilarum & heiro- 
—_ g & habeant fimiliter mel quod inventum fuerit in 

cis ſuis, 


XV. Nullus foreſtarius de cætero, qui non fit ſoreſtarius 
de feudo, reddens firmam nobis pro balliva ſua, capiat 
cheminagium, ſcilicet pro careta per dimidiam annum, 
duos denarios, & per alium dimidium duos denarios ; & 
pro equo, qui portat ſummagium, per dimidium annum, 
unum obolum, & per alium dimidium annum, unum 
obolum; & non niſi de illis, qui extra ballivam ſuam tan- 
quam mercatores veniunt, per licentiam ſuam in ballivam 
ſuam, ad buſcam, meiremium, corticem, vel carbonem 
emendum, & alias ducendum ad vendendum ubi voluerint. 
Et de nulla careta alia, vel ſummagio, aliquod cheminagium 
capiatur; non capiatur cheminagium, ail in locis illis, ubi 
antiquitus capi ſolebat & debuit: illi autem qui portant 
ſuper dorſum ſuum, buſcam, corticem vel carbonem ad 
vendendum, quamvis inde vivant, nullum de cætero 
dent cheminagium de boſcis aliorum ; nullum detur chemi- 


gy foreſtariis noſtris præterquam de dominicis boſcis 
noſtris. 


XVI. Omnes utlagati pro ſoreſta a tempore regis Henrici 
avi noſtri, uſque ad primam coronationem noſtram, veni- 
ant 


» 
K Money for the feeding of Hogs with Ma in the King's Foreſts. 


( 
8 That is, 
3) That is, 


= take in his Neighbour's Cattle to feed. 


Money for paſting through the Foreſt, 


7. JOHN. 


cuſtodiendas, quot ad illas cuſtodiendayy, rationabiliter vide- 
rint ſufficere. 
VII, Nullum ſuanimotum de cætero teneatur in regno 


View, ſo many Foreſters thall be appointed to keep the 
© Foreſt as they ſhall reaſonably think ſufficient, 


* VII. No Swainmote for the time to come ſhall be 
© holden in our Kingdom oftner than thrice a year; 
that is to ſay, in the beginning of fifteen days before 
* Michaelmaſs, when the Agiſters, come to agiſt the 
demeſne Woods ; and about the feaſt of St. Martin, 
when our Agiſters are to receive their Pannage (1), 
and in theſe two Swainmotes, the Foreſters, Verderers, 
and Agiſters ſhall meet, and no other by Compulſion 
or Diſtreſs ; and the third Swainmote ſhall be holden 
in the beginning of the fifteen days before the Feaſt of 
St. Jahn Baptiſt, concerning the Fawning of our Does; 
and at this Swainmote ſhall meet the Foreſters and 


Verderers, and no others ſhall be compelled to be 
there, 


Sa @a-a:a @. 0 c:2a2 


VIII. And furthermore, every forty days throughout 
the year, the Verderers and Foreſters ſhall meet to 
view the Attachments of the Foreſt, as well of Vert (2), 
as Veniſon, by Preſentment of the Foreſters themſelves ; 
and they who committed the Offences, ſhall be forced 
to appear before them : But the aforeſaid Swainmotes 
ſhall be holden but in ſuch Counties as they were wont 
to be holden. 


" WM 7 XZ © 1% IC 


* IX. Every Freeman ſhall agiſt (3) his Wood in the 
© Foreſt at his pleaſure, and fhall receive his Pannage. 


X. We grant alſo, that every Freeman may drive 
* his Hogs through our demeſne Woods, freely and without 
* Impediment, and may agiſt them in his own Woods, or 
* elſewhere, as he will; and if the Hogs of any Freeman 
© ſhall remain one Night in our Foreſt, he not be 
* troubled, fo as to loſe any thing for it. 


© XI. No Man for the time to come ſhall loſe Life or 
Limb for taking our Veniſon ; but if any one be ſeized ' 
and convicted of taking Veniſon, he ſhall be grie- 
voufly fined, if he hath wherewithal to pay; and if he 
* hath not, he ſhall lye in our Priſon a year and a day. 
* And if after that time he can find Sureties, he ſhall 
6 pa if not, he ſhall abjure our Realm of Eng- 
o 


XII. It ſhall be lawful for every Archbiſhop, Biſhop, 
Earl, or Baron, coming to us by our Command, and 
© paſſing h our Foreſt, to take one or two Deer by 
view of the Foreſter, if preſent, if not, he ſhall cauſe a 
© Horn to be founded, he ſhould ſeem to ſteal them, 
© Alſo in their return, it ſhall be lawful for them to do 
the ſame thing. 


XIII. Every Freeman for the future may ere& a Mill 
© in his own Wood, or upon his own Land, which he 
© hath in the Foreſt; or make a Warren, or Pond, a 
« Marl-pit, or Ditch, or turn it into Arable, without the 
© Covert in the Arable Land, fo as it be not to the de- 
© triment of his Neighbour. 


XIV. Every Freeman may have in his Woods the 
* Ayries of Hawks, of Spar-Hawks, Falcons, Eagles, and 
4 4 and they ſhall have likewiſe the Honey which 
© ſhall be found in their Woods. 


XV. No Foreſter for the future, who is not a Fo- 
© reſter in Fee, paying us Rent for his Office, ſhall 
© take Cheminage (4); that is to ſay, for every Cart 
© Two-pence for half a year, and for the other half year 
« Two-pence ; and for a Horſe that carries Burthens, for 
© half a year a half- penny, and for the other half year a 
© half-penny ; and then wy of thoſe, who come as Buy- 
© ers, out of their Bailiwick, to buy Underwood, Tim- 
© ber, Bark, or Charcoal, to carry it to fell in other 
© places, where they will: And for the time to come 
© there ſhall be no Cheminage taken for any other Cart 
or Carriage-Horſe, unleſs in thoſe places where anciently 
© it was wont, and ought to be taken; but they who 
* carry Wood, Bark, or Coal upon their Backs to ſell, 
though they get their livelihood by it, ſhall for the future 
pay no Cheminage for Paſſage chrough the Woods of 
© other Men. No Cheminage ſhall be given to our Fo- 
© reſters, but only in our own Woods. 


© XVI. All Perſons outlawed for Offences committed 
© in our Foreſts from the time of King Henry our 
* Grandfather 


the Otlences that have been committed in cucting Wood, or killing Deer. 
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ant ad pacem ſine impedimento, & ſalvos plegios inveniant 
quod de cœtero non forisfacient nobis de foreſta noſtra. 


XVII. Nullus caſtellanus vel alius teneat placitum de ſo- 
reſta ſive de viridi five de venatione ; ſed quflibet foreſtarius 
de feudo attachiet placita de foreſta, tam de viridi quam de 
venatione, & ea præſentet viridariis provinciarum; & cum 
rotulata fuerint, & ſub ſigillis viridariorum incluſa, præſen- 
tentur capitali foreſtario cum in partes illas venerit ad tenen- 
dum placita foreſtæ, & coram eo terminentur. 


XVIII. Omnes autem conſuetudines prædictas & liber- 
tates, quas nos conceſſimus in regno tenendas, quantum ad 
nos pertinet erga noſtros, omnes de regno noſtro, tam laici 
quam clerici obſervent, quantum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos. 


4 — — 


Vol. J. 


Grandfather, untill our firſt Coronation, may reverſe 
their Outlawries without Impediment, but ſhall find 
Pledges that for the future they will not forfeit to 
us (1) in our Foreſt, 


XVII. No Caſtellan or other Perſon ſhall hold Pleas 
of the Foreſt, whether concerning Vert or Veniſon : 
© But every Foreſter in Fee ſhall attach Pleas of the Fo- 
« reſt (2), as well concerning Vert as Veniſon, and ſhall 
* preſent the Pleas or Offerices to the Verderers of the ſe- 
* veral Counties; and when they ſhall be enrolled and 
© ſealed under the Seals of the K. they ſhall be 
« preſented to the chief Foreſter, when he comes into 
* thoſe Parts, to hold Pleas of the Foreſt, and ſhall be de- 
* termined before him. 


" = To 


© XVIII. And all the Cuſtoms and Liberties afore- 
© ſaid, which we have granted to be holden in our 
Kingdom; as much as belongs to us towards our 
* Vaſlals, all of our Kingdom, as well Laicks as Clerks, 


* ſhall obſerve as much as belongs to them towards their 
© Vaſſlals (3). 


2 8 1 _—_— 
— 


8. HENRY III. Sirnam'd of WINCHESTER. 


II. have little connexion together. Were I to 
Sax: tg | dwell upon every the leaſt remarkable thing 
e615 Reign. occalioned by the long Adminiſtration of Henry III, I 
ſhould, by my tediouſneſs, be more apt to tire the Reader, 
than give him any clear knowledge of the Affairs of thoſe 
days, I ſhall confine my ſelf therefore to certain prin- 
cipal Heads, which are, as it were, the Subſtance of 
what happened during this Reign. Firſt, I ſhall endea- 
vour to repreſent the State of the Kingdom, the particu- 


lar Genius of the King, and the Character and pernicious 


1216. L are going to enter upon a long Reign em- 
ENR baraſſed with divers events, moſt of which 


deſigus of his Miniſters. Secondly, will be ſhewn the 


infatiable avarice and tyranny of the Court of Rome. 
"Thirdly; the Barons League, to oppoſe the arbitrary 
and tyrannical Power intending to be introduced into the 
Kingdom. And laſtly, the Barons abuſe of the Autho- 
rity they uſurped on that pretence, and the unfortunate 
Succeſſes which rendered all their Procceedings ineffectual. 
Theſe are the chief Heads we are going to run over, as“ 
briefly as the great length of this Reign will permit, / and 
to which almoſt whatever ſhall be afterwards ſaid will 
refer; .. - ple 7 ? . 
The State of King John left his Crown to his eldeſt Son. But 
eve Higdm the young Prince, Who was but ten years of age (4), 
was very uncapable of curing the diſorders of fo diſtem- 
pered a State, A few Lords, who firmly adhered . to the 
Service of the King his Father, and, an Army of Fo- 
reigners, whom Jahn himſelf never ventured to truſt, 
formed very unlikely Inſtruments to reſtore the royal Fa- 
mily. There was the leſs room to hope for ſo favorable 
a turn, as almoſt all the Peers of the Realm, ſupported 
with the Forces of France, appeared ſtrictly united againſt 
the Family of the late King. Beſides, Lewis's great 
Progreſs ſeemed in ſome meaſure to promiſe him the 
The Earl of reduction of the whole Kingdom. In ſpite of theſe ſeem- 
Pembroke jnply inſurmountable difficulties, young Henry found in 
Ae the wiſe and brave Earl of Pembroke (5), a loyal Sub- 
I. Paris. ject, and capable withal of projecting and executing the 
greateſt deſigns. Without being diſheartned in this ex- 
tremity, the generous Earl undertook to raiſe the hopes 
of the honeſt Engliſb, and drive the Foreigners out of the 
Kingdom. | 
His Spzzch As ſoon as Jahn reſigned his laſt Breath, the Earl of 
es the Lords Pembroke aſſembled the Lords, who remained firm to 
3 that Prince, and preſenting young Henry to them, made 
Hemiagford. a Speech, beginning with theſe words: Behold our King. 
Lib. 3. Then (after a ſhort: pauſe) he repreſented to them, 
r. se „% Though the Conduct of the late King gave the 
«© contederate Barons a plauſible pretence to complain, 


(1) That is, commit no Offence. Brady. 
(2) May ſeize the Body or Goods of the Offenders to make them appear. 


« it was not reaſonable to take the Crown from a Fa- 1216, 
emily, that had worn it ſo long, much leſs to give it 
* to a Foreigner, As King Fobn's faults were per- 


„ ſonal, it would be unjuſt to inflit a Puniſhment on 


„ his Son, whoſe tender years rendered him blame- 

„ Jeſs. He ſaid farther, - the remedy uſed by the con- 

© federate Barons was worſe than the diſeaſe, ſince it 

© tended to reduce the Kingdom under a diſhonourable 

* Servitude, And therefore, in the preſent poſture of 
Affairs, nothing was able to deliver them from the im- 
pending Yoke, but the firm Union, under a Prince 

* who was undeniably the lawful Heir to the Crown.” 

This Speech met with applauſe from the whole Aſ- 
ſembly, who cried out with one Voice, Ve will have 

Henry for our King (6). Whereupon, though the Earl 

of Chefter (7) made ſome oppoſition at firſt ; however, he 
afterwards deſiſting, a day was appointed for the Co- 
ronation, The Ceremony was performed with little Henry ill. 
pomp, by the Biſhops : of Bath and Wincheſter, in the _ 
preſence of an inconſiderable number of Lords (8) with An. Waren. 
Gallo the Legate, who eſpouſed young Henry's Intereſt 

to the utmoſt of his power. King John's Crown being 

lately loſt in the Well-ftream, as was related, they were 

forced to uſe a plain Circle or Chaplet of Gold, becauſe r. Wine 
they had neither time - nor means to make a bet- 

ter. Before the Crown was ſet on his head, the uſual 

Oath was adminiſtred to him, Which done, the Legate, i. Paris. 
who had ever his maſter's Intereft in view, cauſed the p. 289. 
young Prince to do Homage to the Holy See. It was 

not then proper to oppoſe this Homage, for fear of loſing 

the Pope's Aſſiſtance, and increaſing the difficulties, Henry 

5 probably, to ſtruggle with in the beginning of his 

ign. 

Theſe . Ceremonies being over, the Aſſembly of the 93, Fe. # 
Lords, who repreſented at that time the whole Nation, — 5 
choſe the Earl of Pembroke, Guardian of the King, and 3. pad 
declared him Protector, that is, Regent of the Kingdom. Hm gualf- 
They could not chuſe to that high Office, a perſon of & "xx 
greater Abilities, of more Zeal for the Publick Good, or a 
faſter friend to the Royal Family. From the beginning 
of King John's Reign, for whom he partly procured the 
Crown by his diligence and addreſs, he had always re- 
mained attached to the ſervice of that Prince, without ever 
deſerting him in his greateſt diſtreſs, This conſtant Loyalty 
gaining him his maſter's favour and confidence, he was 
always truſted with his Secrets, and therefore was better 
qualified than any other to be at the Helm, in ſo tempe- 
ſtuous a Seaſon, He perfectly knew the cauſe of the trou- 
bles, and the Intereſts and Intrigues of thoſe that excited 
them, He was not, ignorant that moſt of the Barons were 


(3) There is no Original of this Charter extant, nor any Copy older than the firſt of Henry III. 


{4) He ws but in the tenth year of his Age» See above, p. 269. 
(5s) Nen Mareſchall. 

(6; Frat Kex, Fiat Rex. Heming ford, J. 3 . 562, 
(7) Hemrng ford fays, it was the Earl of Clare 


„ p. 562. But that Earldom was then in the Crown. See Tyrrel, p. 824. 


(8) The Coronation was ſolemnized at Gloucefter, on Oftcber 28. in the preſence of the Pope's Legate, Henry Archbiſhop of Dublin, Peter . 
Wincheſter, «lin of Bath, Silveſter of Wereeſter, Ranulph Earl of Chefter, William Morſpall Earl of Pembroke, William de Ferrars Tool. of — 
Fobn Marſhail, Philip de Albiney, William Briwere, Savaric de Malolacu, with the Abbots and Priors. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ( ſays Hs 
of Coventry ) was then at Rome ſolliciting the taking off his Suſpenſion» M. Paris, p. 289. 7, Vibes, p. 38. 4. arr. p. 182. 
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Book VIIL 


*Matisfied with the Prince they had ſent for, 
"= he chiefly built his — The private 
ſubmiſſions of forty of them to the King, gave him room 
to believe that diſſentions were riſing among them, and 
that their example would pc 4 be followed by the reſt, 
Indeed nothing but deſpair of ardon prevented the ma- 
jority from deſerting Prince Lewis. And therefore, the 
R ent believed he had reaſon to hope, that a Declara- 
LY of the new King's readineſs to pardon, would ſoon 
diſſolve the Confederacy. Beſides, there was no like- 
lihood, that after the death of King Jobn, ſo many 
Lords could reſolve to continue in obedience to a fo- 
reign Prince, who too gave them every day freſh occa- 
Gons of Complaint. In this expeRation the Earl of 


and upon 


22 all the Barons and Corporati- 
„ Baut Pembroke ſent Letters to 8 — 
ere. e in the Kingdom (1), to inform them of Henry's 
on ef Ru Acceſſion to the Crown, promiſing withal great re- 


Ul. Paris- ſuch as would return to their Duty (2). Theſe 
El — and the Regent's known probity, ſhaking 

many of the confederate Barons, they began to think 

ſeriouſly of making their Peace with their lawful So- 

vereign. The excommunication of Prince Lewis, pub- 
had, 4+- liſhed every Sunday, furniſhed them with a further, and 
eine no leſs powerful motive to change. It was not poſ- 
Lein, ſible, but among all theſe Lords, there were tender 
bl. fa. conſciences, that were concerned at following the Ban- 
ners of an excommunicated Prince. Much leſs could 
they bear to ſee themſelves involved in the ſame Sentence, 
what endeavours ſoever were uſed to remove their 
Scruples. So that Lewis's affairs began to decline, at 
the very time they ſeemed to be moſt proſperous. The 
raiſing the Siege of Dover contributed likewiſe very 
much to diſconcert them. Prince Lewis frequently tried 
to corrupt Hubert de Burgh, Governor of that Place ; 
but always found in that brave Man a Loyalty proof 
againſt all temptations. Force had been {till leſs availa- 
ble, for he was repulſed with loſs in all his aſſaults, 
The death of King Jobn happening during this Siege, 
Lewis hoped the Governor would become more tractable. 
Accordingly, he ordered him to be ſummoned afreſh to 
ſurrender ; repreſenting to him withal, that fince, by 
Jobn's death, he was releaſed from his Oath, he might 
without ſcruple ſwear fealty to a Prince, whom his 
Countrymen had owned for their Sovereign, and who 
would be glad to ſhew him marks of his eſteem, 
Hubert anſwered, The late King having left a Succeſſor, 
to whom his allegiance was due, he would maintain his 
Cauſe to the laſt drop of his Blood : Adding, he could 
never believe, the eſteem of any brave Prince could be 
gained by a notorious baſeneſs. Promiſes proving inef- 
fectual, Lewis threatned Hubert to put his Brother, who 
was in his power, to death. This Threat made no 
impreſſion on the faithful Governor, who continued to 
defend, with the ſame reſolution , the important place 
committed to his Truſt. Lewis finding he did but loſe 
time before Dover, raiſed the Siege, and inveſted the 
Caſtle of Hertford, which made but a faint reſiſtance (3). 
The taking of this Place, gave the Engliſh Lords freſh 
cauſe of complaint. Robert Fitz-Walter, claiming the 
cuſtody of the Caſtle, as belonging to him by antient 
right, had the mortification to be denied, and fee a 
French Governor placed there with Troops of the ſame 
Nation. This Injuſtice cauſed great murmurings among 
the Engl/þ Barons. They were extremely vexed to be- 
hold their own Inheritances given to Foreigners, without 
any regard to their complaints. Their diſcontent was 
farther inflamed by the indiſcretion of ſome Frenchmen, 
who upbraided the Englih Barons for Tray tors, declaring, 


Lewis tries 
+ wars t 

hr ihe the 

CG mvernor of 
Dover- 

M. Paris. 

p. 28g. 


M. Paris. 


Lewis diſ- 
leaſes tbe 
Engliſh. 
M. Paris. 
þ 290. 


Ibid. 


it was not ſafe to truſt them with the cuſtody of 


Caſtles, "Theſe expreſſions, added to what the Viſcount 
of Melun is reported to fay, cauſed among the Engli/h, 
and eſpecially among the Nobility, an univerſal diſſatiſ- 
faction, which Lewis perceived not as yet, but of which 


; (1) As alſo to 
4 (a There is * 
the 
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1216. 


he ſoon felt the effects. Mean while, continuing his pro- 
greſs, he became maſter of ſome other places before he re- 
turned to London, where he came not till towards the lat- 
ter end of the year. 

Whilſt Leiois was improving his advantages, the Re- 5. Pepe de- 
gent omitted nothing that might help to ſupport the juſt 4 Jer 
Rights of young Henry. His firſt, and, as he thought, no 
moſt neceſſary precaution in the preſent juncture, was, p. 292. 
to ſend ſpeedy notice to the Pope of the ; Wy of King 
Jobn, and the Coronation of his Son; intreating him 
withal, to take into his protection the young Prince, who 
was ſurrounded with foreign and domeſtick enemies. Ju- 
nocent took care not to be wanting in what concerned his 
own Intereſts. The preſervation of England, which he 
conſidered as the Patrimony of St. Peter, and even gave 
it that name, was in danger. Wherefore he ſent freſh 
powers to his Legate to renew the Excommunication of 
the Prince of France, and the conſederate Barons. Lewis, 
to whom the Legate communicated his new orders, ſo- 
lemnly proteſted againſt all that ſhould be done to his * 
prejudice, Mean time, to prevent the new Cenſure from 
having any effect, he required all the Fngliſhi Lords to re- 
new their Homage to him, on a day appointed, His Pro- 
teſtation hindered not the Legate ſrom executing the Pope's 
orders. He held a Synod at Bri/tel, where he re-excom- 
municated Zewis with all the cuftomary formalities, He 
thereby furniſhed ſome of the Barons with a pretence to 
refuſe the Homage required by Lewis, 

Chriftmaſs approaching, both ſides agreed upon a Truce A Truce be- 
during the Holidays. Lewis made uſe of that opportunity e *4e 
to hold a General Aſſembly at Oxford, whilſt the Regent Walt. of 
held another, though much leſs numerous, at Cambridge. Cov. 

The King's party propoſing that the Truce ſhould be N. Paris. 
prolonged, Lewis at firſt refuſed to agree to it (4). But? 
hearing ſoon aſter, that the Pope intended to confirm, in 

full Conſiſtory, the Excommunication denounced by his 
Legate, cauſed him to conſent to prolong the Truce till a 

month after Eaſter. His deſign was to go to Paris, and 

conſult the King his Father (5). 

This Truce was very advantagious to the Earl of Pem- 1217. 
broke, He wiſely made uſe of it to reinforce his Army The Truce 
with new Levies, and to gain by ſecret practices ſome of #7": Hen- 
the confederate Barons. On the contrary, it was ex- RA 
tremely prejudicial to Lewis, whoſe abſence gave the Ba- M. Paris. 
rons opportunity of taking meaſures to free themſelves from P. 292 
his Yoke, by returning to the obedience of their lawful 
Sovereign (6), Several took that time to treat with the King. 

Among whom was William Marſhal, eldeſt Son of the Ibid. 
Earl of Pembroke, who till then had been one of the moſt 

zealous Partiſans of France (7). The Cingue-Ports declared Cinque- 
likewiſe for Henry, and ſent out a Fleet to oppoſe Lewis's Poris deere 
return. But though their Fleet fought the French, and)“ VK. 
deſtroyed ſeveral of their Ships, they could not hinder the 

Prince's landing at Sandwich, He was ſo exaſperated at Lui, 5. 
this bold attack, that he burnt the Town where he landed, Sandwich. 
as being one of the Cingue-Ports. 

Upon the expiration of the Truce, the Regent ſent the 3, ge of 
Earl of Chefter ( 8) to beſiege Mont-Sorel in Leiceſterſhire, Perchera:ſes 
where was a French Garriſon. (9). The loſs of this Place 4. Siege of 
might have proved of great prejudice to Lewis, not ſo -— py Nr . 
much on account of its importance, as becauſe, at ſuch a p. 293 · 
juncture, it highly concerned him to hinder the King's 
Party from appearing to be in condition to recover them- 
ſelves. For this reaſon Lewis thought it neceſſary, at any 
rate, to raiſe the Siege. To do it effectually, he put the 
Earl of Perche (10) at the head of twenty thouſand Men, 
with orders to march to the enemy. Upon the approach 
of this Army, the Earl of Cheer, who was not fo ſtrong, 
raiſed the Siege and returned to the Regent (11). But the 
French General was not ſatisfied with this advantage. As 
he believed the Earl of Pembroke unable to withſtand fo 
great Forces, he formed the deſign of beſieging Lincoln 
Caſtle, which held out for the King, though the City had 


two Parties. 


e Vicecomites, or Sheriffs, Wardens of Caſtles, Cr. M. Paris. p. 239. ; : 
ter ſtill extant to Hugh de Lacy a Baron of Note, containing a Safe-Condu@ to come and treat with the King, with a promiſe of 
eſtitution of his Eſtate and Privileges. The Earl of Pembroke's Name is affixed alone to the Letter, which is dated Nowember 18. in the firſt 
Year of this Reign. The Letter runs thus: Rex Hugeni de Lacy falutem. Mandamus vobis quod 


ſecure & fine dilatione veniatis ad Fidelltatem & Ser- 


vitium naſtrum, & concedimus vobis ſalvum conductum noſtrum in veniende ad nos & ncbiſcum /oquends & inde falvo revertendo, Et vos ſcire volumus quod 
6 ad nos venire volueritis Jura veſtra & libertates veſtras per confilium dilectorum fidelium noſtrorum Ranu/phi Comitis Ceſtrie, Willielmi Comitts de Ferra- 
ris, & aliorum fidelium noftrorum integre vobis reftituemus licet vero bone memorie Fobannes pater nefter in aliquo erga ws deliquerit iH deli#t debemus 
eſſe immunes, nec deliftum ſuum aliquotenus nobis debet imputari. Et in hujus, Cc. Quia Sigillum, Tc. vobis inde mittimus. Teſte Comite decimo octavo 


Pat. 1 Hen, III. 


die Nevembris Anno regni noftri grim: M. 16. 


(3) He alſo took the Caftle o 


Berkhamſted in the fame County, on Decemb. 12. Ann. Waverl. p. 182. M. Paris, p. 290. but not without ſome 


gifficulty, the beſeged making a Sally, in which the Standard of William de Mandevill was taken. Jbid. 
4) And took the Caſtles of Odiam, Sleford, Norwich, and Colcheffer. Walt. Covent. 


Walter of Covent 


Henry held his Cbriſtmaſi at Briſtol. M. Paris. p. 292. 
(6) The Caſtles 1 - incheſ 


15 At the fame time came over to the King, William Lon 
Fal-aſius, c. M. Paris, p-. 293. 


(5) lays, the Pope ordered his Nuncio in France to hold a Synod at Melun, and 
recalled his Son out of England. Upon which the King preſently ordered him to come over, and be 


of Marlborougb, Farnbam, Wincheſter, Chichefter, &c. declared for Henry. 
a 4 Earl of nga 
Together with William Earl of Albemarle, William Ear Ferrers, Robert de Vi 


the Kingdom under an Interdit, unleſs Phila 
If in Perſon at the Synod. This Year King 


Walt. Covent. 
with the Earls of Arundel and Warren. ; 
reupont, Brias de L Iſle, William de Cantelupe, Robert de Gangi, 


(9) Henry de Braibroc was the Commander in Chief in it, I. Paris. Ibid. 


e 2 of France, a young Man of great Courage, whom he had 


hey marched from May 1. M. Paris. , 
(11) At Nottingham, A. Paik 294 r 
0 15. V 0 3 J. - 


3133 


juſt brought over with him. Saber Earl of Minen was Lord of this 
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1217. declared for the Barons (1). In this March, the French 
Me lege: Troops committed ſuch terrible ravages, that the Hiſto- 
Cent. rians Ceſcribe them as an — of Deuili rather than Men. 
M. Paris. But perhaps things are repreſented worſe than they really 
p. 293. Were. 

The R209 The Caſtle of Lincoln was of ſo great importance, that 

is Relief, the Regent could not reſolve to loſe it, without uſing his 

M. Paris. utmoſt endeavours to relieve it. Whilſt the French were 

7.9% battering the Caſtle with all poſſible vigor, and the Be- 
ſieged making as brave a defence, he aſſembled all his 
Forces, with a reſolution to run all hazards to ſave that 
Place, He uſed ſuch expedition, that he advanced as far as 
Newark, within twelve miles of Lincoln, before the Be- 
ſiegets were determined, whether to expect him, or march 
and give him battle. They had all along hoped to take 
the Caſtle, before he could draw his Army together. Sur- 
prized at the ſudden approach of the Enemy, the French 
General called a Council of War, to conſult what was to 
be done on this occaſion. Some were for meeting the 
enemy, becauſe if a victory fortunately enſued, the Caſtle 
would immediately ſurrender. Adding, that by going 
out of the City, they might uſe their Cavalry, in which 
conſiſted their chiefeſt ſtrength, whereas they would be of 
no ſervice, if it was reſolved to expect the enemies within 
the Walls, This advice was the ſaſeſt, but others were 
of a contrary opinion. They affirmed, as the Caſtle was 
reduced to extremities, it was better to keep within the 
City and continue the Siege; that it was eaſy to defend 
the Walls, till the Caſtle ſurrendered ; after which the Earl 
of Pembroke would only think of retreating, or however, 
might always be fought. This advice prevailing, all 
things were prepared tor the defence of the City, whilſt 
the Siege of the Caſtle was continued, Mean time, the 
{ngliſþ Army approaching without oppoſition, the Regent 
cauſed a body of choſen Troops, commanded by Faulk de 
Brent, to enter the Caſtle at a Poſtern Gate, which opened 
into the Fields. It is ſtrange, the Beſiegers ſhould never 
think of that inconvenience. Faulk was no ſooner entered, 
but, purſuant to the meaſures taken with the Regent, he 
{allied out upon the Beſiegers, whilſt the King's Army 
{tormed one of the Gates of the City. 

Tie French The Earl of Perche perceiving himſelf thus attacked 


« Armydefeat- from two different quarters, exerted his utmoſt in his de- 


ed at Lin- 


N ſence. But his Troops not having room to fight, and be- 
M. Paris ſides, being deprived of the aſſiſtance of the Horſe, were 
T. Wikes quickly put in confuſion, On the other fide, the Royal 
mm" Army, encouraged by the preſence of the Regent, and the 
indulgences liberally beſtowed by the Legate upon all that 
{ſhould be flain in Battle, continued in a furious man- 
ner to ſtorm the Gate. This aſſault was ſo vigorous, 
that, notwithſtanding the obſtinate reſiſtance of the French, 
the King's Troops at length entered the City, whilſt Faulk 
de Brent preſſed the Enemy on the other fide. The Earl 
of Perche perceiving all was loſt, refolved not to ſurvive 
the ſhame of his defeat. He was ſlain, upbraiding the Eng- 
{ih of his Party, for betraying him by their Counſels. Af- 
ter the death of the General, a dreadful ſlaughter was made 
of the French Troops, who almoſt all periſhed on this oc- 
M. Paris caſion. The City of Lincoln, which had all along ſided 
with the Barons, was abandoned to a general plunder, 
where the Soldiers found an ineſtimable Booty, and there- 
fore called it Lincoln Fair (2). 
Lewis raiſes Whilſt the Earl of Perche was employed in theſe parts, 
ebe Siege A Prince Lewis made a freſh attempt upon Dover Caſtle, but 
Dover, and n a 
yeivears to meeting with no leſs reſiſtance than before, made no great 
London. progreſs in the Siege. The news of the defeat at Lin- 
= m_ coln, made him reſolve to retire to London, and take new 
bis Father. meaſures. Upon his arrival, his firſt care was to ſend to 
M. Paris. the King his Father for ſpeedy ſupplies, and anſwerable to 
p- 297, Ce. his wants, without which he let him know there was no 
likelihood of retrieving his affairs. Philip, willing to keep 
fair with the Pope, pretended he would not interpoſe any 
more in his Son's concerns, He publickly ſent him word, 
to take care of himſelf as he could. However, he ordered 
it ſo, that Blanch his Daughter-in-law, in her own name, 
quickly got ready a body of Troops, with Ships to tranſport 
them into England. Had theſe ſuccours ſafely arrived, 
Ain are de. they might have repaired Lewis's loſs at Lincoln. But his 


f-ated at fortune was no better at Sea than at Land, The Com- 


ved. 
Hemingford- 


manders of the Fleet of the Cingus Ports, heari 
French Troops were to embark wa Calais laid a. | * "217, 
them in their paſſage, and giving them battle, took r. 

ſunk the greateſt part of the French Fleet (3). 

Theſe two ſucceſſive lofſes threw Lewrs into reat 1... 

ſtraits, which were farther encreaſed by the approach of my g 
the Engliſh 3 He had ſcarce received news of Lende, 
the defeat of the ſuccours that were coming from Franc, . Pin. 
when he ſaw himſelf beſieged in London, or at leaſt cloſe), 
blocked up (4). So many misfortunes one after another. 
the diſcontent of the Engliſh, which now ſhewed ' itſelf o. 
penly ; the Pope's Thunders, which, upon the decline of 
his affairs, began to inſpire him with terror, made him ſen. 
ſible it was time to think of retreating. He determined 
therefore to ſue to the Regent for Peace. But, notwith.. 
ſtanding his ill ſituation, he intimated to him, that he 
would conſent to none but an honorable Peace, that ſhould 
ſcreen his Engliſh Adherents from all *proſecution, B 
the way, this Prince's generous care of the Engliſh Ba- 
rons, is hardly reconcilable with the refolution, 'imputed 
to him by the Viſcount of Melun. The Earl of Prem. Th 311 ; 
broke immediately granted his demand. He conſidered. Pembroke 
the King of France was not ſo drained of Men and Money pvr 
but that he could {till powerfully aſfiſt the Prines his gon. 
On the other hand, he was afraid the Barons would become 
deſperate, if they were denied à Pardon; and that too 
great a ſeverity would involve the Kingdom in freſh 
troubles. In ſhort, he ſaw the uſing his ſucceſs with mo- 
deration, would reſtore Peace to the Kingdom, and put the 
young King in quiet poſſeſſion of the Crown, which was 
the ſole aim of all his deſires. Theſe conſiderations induced 
him readily to agree to a Treaty of Peace (5) upon the 
following Terms: 


H. furs fr 


Peace, 


That all Perſons who had taken part with Lewis, ſince ce 
the beginning of the War, ſhould be reſtored to all the # . Pear 


Rights they enjoyed before the troubles. Ah. pub 
That the City of Londen ſhould have ber antient Pri- Il Bar 
vileges * 


That all the Priſoners taken ſince the firſt arrival of 
Lewis into England, ſhould be releaſed. But as to thoſe 
that were taken on either ſide, before that time, Commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be appointed, to enquire whether thoſe of his 
Party were engaged with him, at the time of their being 
made Priſoners. 

That the Ranſoms already paid ſhould not be returned, 
and that ſuch as were become due ſhould be punctually 
paid: But that nothing ſhould be demanded of the Priſo- 
ners, whoſe Ranſoms were not ſettled. | 

That all the Englih, of what rank and condition ſo- 
ever, Priſoners or others, who took up arms againſt King 
John, ſhould ſwear fealty to King Henry. 

That the Hoſtages given to Prince Lewis for the pay- 
ment of the Ranſoms that were become due, ſhould be re- 
leaſed immediately, upon payment of the Money. 

That all the Places, Towns and Caſtles, in Lew::s's poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſhould be delivered to the King. 

That the King of Scotland ſhould be included in the 
Treaty, upon reſloring all he had taken during the War, 
and that the King of England ſhould make the like re- 
ſtitution to him. 

The ſame thing was ſtipulated in favour of the Prince 
of Wales. 

That Lewis ſhould cauſe all the Iſlands to be reſtored 
that were taken in his name. 

T hat he ſhould renounce the Homages received from the 
Sub jects of the King of England. 

That whatever was due to him, and of which the 
wor of payment was expired, ſhould be punQually paid 

im. 

That in the firſt Article, where Lewis's Adherents are 
mentioned, Eccleſiaſticks were not included, but with 
reſpe& to the Lay-Fees they held before the War. 


An Hiſtorian adds two Articles more which are not M. Pa$ 
found in the Treaty. Firſt, That Leuif ſhould uſe his P. 299 
utmoſt endeavours to oblige his Father to reſtore whatever 
was taken from King Jahn beyond Sea. Secondly, That 
in caſe he could not prevail, he himſelf ſhould make this 


M. Pic. (1) Gilbert de Gant had beſieged it a long time in vain, and been vigorouſly repulſed in all his Aſfaults. He was made Earl of Lincoln by Lewis. 


M. Paris, 


(2 One may gueſs at the great Riches of the Cathedral, which was pillaged, when Geoffrey de Drapinges, the Precentor, complained that he had loſt 
eleven thouſand Marks for his own Share. M. Paris. p. 297. The Perſons of Note taken in this Battle (Which was fought on May 19- ) 1 
Saer Eart of Wincheſter, Henry de Boum Earl of Hereford, Gilbert de Gant Earl of Lincoln, Commanders; and of the other Barons, Re . 
r, Richard de Munfichet, William de Mumbrey, William de Beauchamp, William Maudut, Oliver de Harcourt, Roger de Creſfi, Milian oi, 


IWW.iliam de Ros, Rebert de Ropeſie, Ralpb Cheinduit, &c. M. Paris, p+ 296. 


(3) This Sea-Engagement was about the twenty fourth of Auguſt, As the Engliþ had but forty, and the French eighty large Ships, the rd _ 
durtt not attack them in the Front, but tacking about, and getting to the Windward, they bore down upon them and made great l k he pe 
their Archers ; but what contributed moſt to their Victory, was their having great Quantities of Quick-Lime in Powder, which being ca 3 6 * — 
was blown by the Wind into the Frenchmens Eyes and blinded them. The Commanders of the Exgliſb Fleet were Philip de Albin nw, of 6 n . 
The French Admiral was one Fuſtace, who from a Monk turned Pirate, and at laſt was made Admiral of the French Fleet. Paris lays, RU 


baſe Son of King Fobn cut off his Head. p. 298. 


(4) W. Mareſcall the Regent, gathered a numerous Army, and beſieged him both by Land, and by Water, II. Paris. p. 298. 


(5) Which was concluded in an Iſland in the Thames, near Stanes, on Septemb. 11, M. Paris. p. 299 


Reſtitution 


Bock VIII. 


tution whenever he came to the Crown. Though 
— Conditions were not inſerted in the Treaty it 
ſelf, it is very * the were ſtipulated in the ſecret Ar- 
ticles, ſince the rench iſtorians do not ſcruple to own 
them. Beſides, we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that when 
Lewis came to the Crown, the Court of England called 
upon him to perform his promiſe, and that St. Lewis his 
Son had very great Scruples on that account. 

The Treaty being ſigned, and afterwards confirmed by 
the Authority of the Legate, the King and Prince Lewis 
{wore to obſerve it, with the uſual Formalities, After 
which, Lewis received Abſolution from the Legate (1). 
Every thing being thus concluded, the Prince ſet fail for 
France, after borrowing five thouſand Marks (2) of the 
City of London to pay his debts. 

„% Immediately after the Prince's departure, Henry made 
3 his Entry into London, where he was received with great 
te Lindon Pomp , and demonſtrations of an univerſal ſatisfaction. 
* It was not without reaſon that the People expreſſed ſo 

great Joy, ſince, nothwithſtanding the advantages lately 
gente gained by the young King, he took a ſolemn Oath, to 
maintain the maintain the Nation in their Privileges. Thus by the pru- 


1217. 


Aererai. 


Lewis ve- 
tur ro 
France - 


Perl dent management of the Regent, the vanquiſhed Barons 

erg obtained more ſolid advantages, than they could have ex- 

. pected from a Victory, which would have ſubjected them, 
and perhaps beyond all redreſs, to a foreign power. 

Of all Lewis's Party, the Eccleſiaſticks were the only 

— 5 ya Perſons that had no reaſon to rejoice at the Peace, which 

7270 e left them to the Pope's Mercy, whom they had offended 


Eciiefiafticks 


| moſt ſenſible part. He bore, with Impatience, the 
2 — of his — by Lewis and the Barons; but 
the Clergy's diſobedience made him {till more outragious. 
As ſoon as the Legate was at liberty to proceed againſt 
the Eccleſiaſticks, purſuant to the laſt Article of the 'Trea- 
ty, he ordered a ftrict Inquiry to be made throughout the 
Kingdom, after thoſe who contemned the Interdict. All 
that were found guilty were ſuſpended or deprived of their 
Benefices, or conſtrained to repair their fault by large Sums 
of Money (3). A remarkable Inftance of the wide diffe- 
| rence between the Eccleſiaſtical and the Civil Power. 

The King of The King of Scotland, who was excommunicated ſor 
Scotland de doing Homage to a foreign Prince, embraced the offer of 
rege being included in the Treaty. He came to Northampton, 
S where he was abſolved by the Legate, after doing Homage 
to Henry for the Fees he held in England. Then he de- 

livered up Carliſle, which he had taken during the Trou- 

bles. a F _ 
Hanortustll, Pope Innocent III, dying this year, Honorius III, was 
nade Fache. promoted to the Papal Chair (4). 
1218. It ſeemed that after the departure cf the French, Eng- 
Diſturbances land at length would enjoy ſome repoſe, to which ſhe had 
i" England. been fo long a Stranger. But it was not poſſible that a 
at, Faris: perfect Calm ſhould immediately ſucceed ſo violent a Storm. 
„ Treaty with Lewis gave Birth to new Troubles, 
which threw the Regent into great perplexities. T hoſe 
Barons (5) that had faithfully ſerved King Jobn, and to 
whom were given the confiſcated Eſtates of the Rebels, 
could not bear the thoughts of reſtoring them to the old 
Proprietors, according to the Tenor of the Treaty. On 
the other hand, the Eccleſiaſticks loudly complained of 
being abandoned to the Legate's Perſecutions, without the 
leaſt care being taken of their concerns. However, the 
Regent was reſolved, at any rate, to execute the Treaty, 
believing it to be the only means to root out all diſtur- 
bances. Purſuant to this reſolution, he marched with a 
good Body of Troops, to bring to reaſon ſuch as forcibly 
with- held divers Caſtles and Lands from the former Own- 
ers. Robert de Gaugy was the only one however that ſtood 
a Siege of eight days, in the Caſtle of Newark (6), be- 
longing to the Biſhop of Lincoln, But, at length, finding 
there was no hopes of Aſſiſtance, he ſurrendered the Ca- 


4% Lewis. 
M. Pas- 


Followers were abſolved. 
(2) M. Paris fays, it was five thouſand Pounds. p- 299+ 


P. 299, 

4) This Year King H 
5) The chiet of them were, William Earl 
de M. Paris. ibid; 


aug, Se. 
(6) Ropin by miſtake fays, Nottingbam. 


rady's Appendix. No. 144. and Tyrrels Appendix. Ne. 8. 

(8) The Ann. of Waverley ſay, 2 
berties of the Kingdom, 
(9) He 
nority, 


according to King Fobn's Charter. p. 184. 
after which he was to reſtore them. Rymer's Fed. T. I. p. 225. 


———ᷓ This Year in May, Stephen Langton Archbi 
(11) This Year alſo was held a Common Council, or Parliament, ( thou 
Patents ſhould be ſeal 
30 
(12) He died a — 


(now the Tem ple >) where his Effigy in a Coat of Mail is ill to be ſeen in the middle of the Round. M. Paris. p. 304. M. Wiſh. p. 279- 
(13) Rapin by miſtake calls him William. See M. Parts. p. 309- 
Juſticiary was as it were the King's 
Marlborough, M. Paris, p. 309. 


(14) The 
ci at 


8. HE N R V. III. 


Men and Money; at a time when it was neceſſary to 


enry kept his Chbriſmaſi at Northampton. M. Paris. p- 


4 ho the Kingdom was then reduced to the loweſt degree of Poverty, yet he made a ſhiſt to carry off twelve thouſand Marks with him. 


ſhop of Canterbury, returned to England. Chr. Mailros. p. 196. 
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ſtle to the Biſhop, upon payment of one hundred Pounds 1218. 
Sterling. The reſt that were in the ſame caſe, diſcou- 

raged by this Example, made the like Compoſitions, The 7% Reger, 
executing the "Treaty was ſo neceſſary for reſtoring Tran- 49" &y tbe 
quillity to the Kingdom, that the Regent thought the in- be 
tereſts of a few private Perſons, how faithfully. ſoever they C. 
had ſerved the King, ought not to be preferred to the ge- 

neral Good, which would reſult from the punctual pertor- 

mance of his word, Mean time, to eſtabliſh the young 

King firmly in the Throne, it till remained to fatisfy 

the Pope, who was not inclined to pardon the Eccleſi- 

aſticks, that dared to deſpiſe the Interdict. In the begin- 

ning of a Reign, when the Fidelity of the Subjects was 

yet wavering, and the King a Minor, it would have bcen 

very imprudent in the Earl to exaſperate the Court of 

Rome, by maintaining the intereſts of the Clergy. On the 
contrary, it was but too likely, that the young King 

would need the Pope's Protection. For this reaſon, he 

readily publiſhed, at the inſtance of the Legate, a Procla- 
mation, commanding all the excommunicated Ecclefi- 

aſticks that were abſolved, to depart the Kingdom on 

pain of Impriſonment: This Severity cauſed them to 

_ haſte and ſatisſy the Legate, who only wanted their 

oney. 

All the Troubles being thus happily appeaſed, the MH: eder 
Engliſh impatiently expected the performance of the L 
King's Promiſes, with regard to their Liberties, the eſ- 22 
fectual Re-eſtabliſhment whereof they had been made to An. Waverl. 
hope, However zealous ' the Regent might be for the 
King's Service, he did not think proper to make him 
violate his word. Wherefore, he ſent expreſs orders (7) 
to all the Sheriffs of the Kingdom, to ſee the two 
Charters of King John duly obſerved (8), and to puniſh 
without mercy all Violators thereof, How happy would 
the Englih have been, if the Succeſſors of this great 
Man in his Poſt and Credit with the King, had followed 
the ſame Maxims, and imbued with them betimes the 
mind of this young Monarch ! But by taking a contrary 
courſe, they were the cauſe of all the troubles of this 
Reign. 

Whilſt the French were in England, Lewellyn, Prince The Prince 
of Wales, who was in League with them, had taken ſe- 7 ne 
veral places, of which it would have been difficult to dif- % ee 
poſſeſs him, without re- aſſembling the disbanded Troops. Kizz. 
This however the Regent was willing to avoid, that he * + 
might not be forced to diſoblige the Subjects, by levies of nac. 
gain their Affection, by cauſing them to enjoy the Fruits 
of Peace. For this reaſon, he granted the Prince of 
Wales an honorable and advantagious Peace, and procured 
him the Legate's Abſolution, hoping thereby to induce 
that turbulent Prince to remain in quiet (9). 

This affair being ended, Gall the Legate, who was Pandulph is 
recalled, ſet out for Rome (10). Pandulph, whom I have Li {x 
had frequent occaſian to mention in King Jobn's Reign, xi. Wz. 
ſucceeded him in his Office (11). 

The Orders concerning the two Charters not having 12 
been duly executed, the Regent ſent Itinerant Juſtices 3. * 
into all the Counties to cauſe them to be better obſerved. , fre 
He was perſwaded, he could not without Injuſtice, and = 2 
great Injury to the Honour and Intereſts of the young Career. 
King, leave unexecuted, what the Prince and the King As. Waverl. 
his Father had promiſed with an Oath. Had he lived 
any longer, he would have infallibly ſo ordered that af- 
fair, as not to be eaſily alterable. But this great Man, Me die, ard 
equally qualifed for War and Peace, died ſhortly after, © 2 
lamented by the whole Kingdom, which he had freed 5% , 
from Slavery, by his Prudence and Valour (12). Peter des Winchefter, 
Reaches (13), Biſhop of Winchefter, was made Regent, and 4 
Hubert de Burgh, who defended Dover, Chief Juſticiary of Burgh 77 
England (14). made Juſti- 


ciary, 


(1) The Chronicle of Mailreſe ſays, that Prince Lewis walked barefoot and ungirt from his own, to the Pavilion of the Legate, where he and his 


(3) Hugh, Biſhop of Lincoln, paid to the Pope's Uſe one thouſand Marks, and one hundred to the Legate, whoſe Example being followed by many of 
the Biſhops, and other Religious Perſons, vaſt Sums of Money were raiſed for the Pope, who was always ſure to gain, whoever loſt. A. Paris, 
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Albemarle, Faulk 4 Brent, Robert d+ Vieupont, Brian de L. Ile, Hugh d. Bailluel, Philip Marc, Robert 


5 Theſe Letters or. Orders are not to be found in our Hiſtories, but remain upon Record in the Tower on the Clauſe-Roll of this Year. See 
that the Wiſemen of England, or the Parliament, met at London after Michaclmaſs, and revived the Laws and Li- 
had the Cuſtody of the Caſtles of Caermartben, and Caerdigan, with the Lands and Appurtenances, delivered to him during the King's Mi- 


gh the exaft time is not mentioned) wherein it was ordained, that no Letters 
Winchef TH ed with the King's Great Seal, till he came to be of full Age. Brady, p. 338. -Kiag Henry at Chrifimaſs, kept his Court at 
r. Haris. 


— the middle of March, and his Body was depoſited, on the 16th of the fame Month, in the Church of the Knights: Templers, 
urch 


Lieutenant General. Rapin. Sce above p. 178. Not. (6). - This Year King Henry kept his 
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1220. The Coronation of the King had been performed at broke, and the preſent Miniſtry, to keep the Peace of 12 
— Glecefter (1), in the preſence of ſo few Lords, and with ſo the Kingdom, there were Perſons who made it their bu- * 
—_— ** little Solemnity, that it was thought proper to renew the ſineſs to diſturb it. They laid hold of an opportunity 
M. Paris. Ceremony with more Pomp, in the uſual place. Cardinal which a quarrel between the Citizens of London and 
* * Langton Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who returned into ſtminſter, furniſhed them with. A great Wreſtling 
e England after the troubles were over, ſet the Crown on Match being made between the Londoners and the Coun- 
the King's head, having firſt adminiſtred to him the cuſ- try-People (io), abundance of V ſtminſter Men came to 
tomary Oath (2). the Place appointed ; and being deſirous to diſpute the 
Immediately after his Coronation, Henry, attended by Prize, had the mortification to ſee their Neighbours gain 
the new Regent, made 'a Progreſs into ſeveral Coun- the Honour of the Victory. This Honour, though in 
ties (3). His deſign was to make ſome alteration with it ſelf very ſmall, raiſed however the Jealouſy of the 
regard to the Cuſtodies of the Caſtles, committed by the YYe/tminſter Men, who were expoſed to the inſulting 
King his Father to ſuch, as the new Regent thought he Raileries of the Conquerors. The Steward of the Ab- 
15 1221. could not confide in. He met with no oppoſition but bot of pos. prepoſterouſly imagining, his maſter's 
"| The Ear from Mulliam Earl of Albemarle, Governor of Rockingham and his own Honour were concerned in the caſe, under- 
3J — 14 Caſtle, who, ſetting up for a petty Sovereign, or rather took to revenge his Fellow-Citizens, and cauſe them to 
i Kirg, a Tyrant, took little or no notice of the orders ſent be even with their Neighbours. To that end, he appoint- 
„ M. Paris. from Court. The Garriſon made a ſhew of defending ed another Match (11) at Vefminſter, to which the Citi- 
N | themſelves, but when they ſaw the whole Country in zens of Londen flocked in great numbers. But as t 
4 arms to aſſiſt the King, and free themſelves from this went without arms, they were rudely attacked by the 
. oppreſſion , they did not ſtay to be compelled to ſurrender, Meſtminſter Men, who wounded ſeveral, and put the reſt 
4 but choſe rather to procure ſome little advantages by a to flight. This Treachery cauſed a terrible commotion in 
1 Capitulation. London, The Mob being got together, reſolved to be re- 
1 — _ This year, the new Building of the Abbey-Church of venged for this outrage ; the Authority of the Mayor (12) 


IV:/tminſter (4) was begun, the King himſelf laying the 
firſt Stone. 
The Farlof Milliam [ de Forz] Earl of Albemarle, was very un- 
Albemarle eaſy at the loſs of his Caſtle, of which he thought 
M. Paris, himſelf unjuſtly deprived. In revenge of this pretended 
W. Coven. Injury, he fortified himſelf in his Caſtle of Bibam (5), 
M. Weſt. by means of which he held the whole Country round 
in Subjection. He even compelled Merchants and 
Tradeſmen to takes Paſſes of him, for leave to go through 
the Neighbourhood, without which they were in danger 
of being rifled. The complaints of theſe oppreſſions 
being laid before the Parliament, then aſſembled at - 
minſter, he was ſummoned to appear (6) and anſwer for 
himſelf (7). He pretended to obey, and accordingly ſet 
out, with deſign, as was thought, to repair to London, 
Mean time, he took the road to Northamptonſhire, and 
by ſurprize ſeized the Caſtle of Fotheringay, where he placed 
a ſtrong Garriſon, and then returned to Biham, Upon 
this news, the Parliament reſolved, that an Army ſhould 
be immediately raiſed, to lay Siege to Bibam, and t 
Earl puniſhed for his Inſolence according to the utm 
rigour of the Law. When Earl William found, the 
King's Army was on the march, he retired into the 
North, leaving in his Caſtle a Governor who ſurrendered 
He ir par- not till after a long reſiſtance, It was believed, the Rebel 


not being able to curb them. A Citizen of Lendon, one 
Conſtantine, an Incendiary, who had been a zealous ſtick- —_— 
ler for the French, during the Troubles, heading the fiir: «p 4. 
Rabble, did all he could to inflame their rage. He re. London 
preſented to them, it was in vain to expect Juſtice © _ 
from Magiſtrates, regardleſs of the Honour of the City; 

and therefore they ought, without delay, to make their 
Enemies know, the Citizens of London were not to be at- 

tacked with Impunity. His Speech meeting with ap- 
plauſe, he cried with a loud Voice, Monjaoye St. Dennis, 

the Watch-word of the French ; and marching towards 
Weftmin/ter at the head of the Mob, cauſed the Steward's 

Houſe to be pulled down to the ground, after which he 
returned in Triumph to London, The Tumult being ap- Hover &- 
peaſed, Hubert, Chief Juſticiary, came to the Tauer, {1 5» 
and commanded ſeveral of the Citizens to appear before — 
him. Conſtantine was there among the reſt, and main- 
tained to the Juſticiary's Face, that the Citizens of Lon- 
don had done nothing puniſhable by the Law, and were re- 
folved to fland by what they had done. Hubert ſeeing this 
Inſolence, diſmiſſed all the reſt, and detaining Con/flan- 
tine, ordered him to be hanged next Morning (13), tho 
he offered a thouſand Marks (14) for his Life. The Juſ- 
ticiary's Severity did not ſtop here. A few days after, he 24 
cauſed to be ſeized in their Houſes the chief Rioters, ſome gr e 
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doned, would be purſued, or at leaſt compelled to quit the King- 
M. Paris. Jom : but he found means to make his peace by the Me- 
diation of the Archbiſhop of York (8). That Prelate re- 
preſenting in his behalf, that it was but juſt to balance this 


of whom had their Hands, and others their Noſes and 
Ears cut off, and then were ſent back thus maimed into 
the City. After this he turned out all the Magiſtrates of 
London, and obliged thirty of the moſt conſiderable Citi- 


offence with the great Services he had done the late King, 
the Regent was prevailed with by that Conſideration, A 
fatal Precedent, which afterwards encouraged other Ba- 
rons to commit the ſame Fault without dread of Puniſh- 
ment 
E=. tb The Court had made a Progreſs laſt year to York, 
ing's Siſter where a Marriage was agreed upon between the King of 
s. in of Scotland, and the Princeſs Joanna, Siſter of the King. 
Scotland, But as ſhe was in the hands of the Earl of March, to 
_ Pub. whoſe eldeſt Son ſhe was contracted, it was no eaſy matter 
3 to get her thence. However, after ſome Negotiations, ſhe 
M. Paris. was at length ſent back to the King her Brother; and 
her Nuptials with the King of Scotland were ſolemnized 
this year. Shortly after, Hubert de Burgh, Chief Juſti- 
ciary, eſpouſed the eldeſt Siſter of that Prince : An Ho- 
nour, which by procuring him the Alliance of two Mo- 
narchs, might one day raiſe ſome one of his Poſterity to 
the Throne of Scotland. 
Pandulph The Term of Pandulph's Legateſhip being expired, 
made Biſbep he laid down his Office, and reſided at his See of Nor- 


of Norwich: wich (9), procured him by the Pope in reward of his Ser- 
VICES. 


zens to be Pledges for the good Behaviour of the City, 
to which the Communities agreed by a Charter, ſealed 
with their common Seal (15). This rigour might have 
been juſtifiable, if Hubert had not acted in an arbitrary 
manner, and directly contrary to the Tenor of the Great 
Charter, which ordered, purſuant to the antient Cuſtom 
of the Kingdom, that every Man ſhould be tried by 
his Peers (16). Hence he became odious to the Nation, 
and eſpecially to the Londoners, who did not fail to make 
— feel the effects of their hatred, when it was in their 

ower. s 

Theſe arbitrary Proceedings of the chief Juſticiary, ob- 
liged the Parliament, which met ſome time after at 
don (17), to requeſt the King, that he would be pleaſed 
cauſe the Charter Liberties, which he had ſworn ta thr te 
confirm, to be obſerved throughout the Kingdom. This 1 
requeſt was not at all reliſned by thoſe who. were then F, Par. 
at the Helm. Since the death of the Earl of Penbrole, 5. 316. 
the Court, with the new Miniſtry, had taken up new N. Web 
Maxims, inſomuch that what appeared to the former Re- 

ent to be highly juſt, ſeemed the reverſe to the preſent 
Miniſters. When the Parliament preſented their Peti- 
tion to the King, one of his Counſellors. (18) replied, it 
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1. 
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What care ſoever was taken by the late Earl of Pem- 


A NQuarrel 

betwveen the 

Londoners (1) Rapin by miſtake ſays, at Winchefter. See above p. 296. M. Paris, p. 289. N 

and Men of (2) Walter of Coventry ſays, the King was crowned with St. Edward's Crown on the 7th of May. See M. Paris, p. 309. | 

N (3) King Henry took a Tallage this Year, of two Shillings upon every Carucate. An. Waverl. p. 185. Moreover he kept his Court, at Oxford, at 
Paris. | 


Chriſtmaſs, where he was attended by the Earls and Barons of the Kingdom. MA. Paris, p. 310, | 
(4) Then called St. Mary's Chapel. See above, p. 196. (s) In Lincolnſhire, 
(6) He was rather ſummoned to a Parliament, which met about this time at Weſtminſter, but did not come. M. Paris, p. 310, 
(7) He was joined by Faulk de Brent, Philip Marc, Peter de Maulion, Engelard de Athie, &c. M. Paris, p- 310» 
(8) M. Paris ſays, it was by the Mediation of Pandu/pb. p. 310. 
(9) M. Paris ſays, he returned to Rome, p. 313. M. Weſt. p. 280. 
(10) On the firſt of May. Id. p. 315. 
(11) Auguſt 1, Id. 
(13) With his Nephew, and another Incendiary, 


M. Weſt. 


(12) Serlo, Id. 
r e 

(14) M. Paris ſays fifteen chouſand, for it ſeems he was very rich. p- 31 5. , 

3 They bound themſelves to deliver up the Sureties to the King or Jattiary, whenever they were called for; and if A them died, to add others 
in their Stead. This is mentioned by no Hiſtorian, but the Recognizance is found upon Record in the Tower. See Dr» Brady's Appendix, No. 147 · 

(x6) See Chap. XL VI. of the Great Charter. ; * a Wh 

(17) Rapin by miſtake ſays at Oxford; King Henry kept his Court indeed at Cbriſimaſi at Oxford, But this parliameat was held at Londan, ar 
minſter, in 2 See M. Paris, p. 316. M. Vn. p- 281. N | | 
(48) 


jam Brewer. M. Paris. 


was 


was reaſutable 16 defire the execution of 0" Charter ex- 


Book VIII. 


1223+ torted by violence. This -imprudent anſwer gave great 


to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, - who ſharply 
— the Counſellor, telling him, «f he really loved the 
King, whoſe Intereſt he ſeemed to have fo much at. heart, 
+ would not ſeek to involve the Kingdom again in Troublts, 
from which it was happily freed. Henry, who was then 
but ſixteen years of Age, approved of what the Archbi- 
ſhop ſaid, and declared, it Was his Intention. to cauſe the 
Charters. of the King bis Father to be ſtrictly obſerved. 
Accordingly ſome days after, he ſent bis orders to all 
the Sherifts to ſee them put in execution (1). Tf he had 
always continued in theſe Diſpoſitions, it would have ſaved 
him a world of Vexations and Misfortunes, to which he 
„, was afterwards expoſed. Mean time the Parliament, ſatis- 
Read fed with what the King had done, granted an Aid of three 
Marks for every Earl, one Mark for every Baron, a Shil- 
ling for every 0 and for every Houſe in the King- 
one Penny (2). : TIE 
%% pn 6 King of Francedying about this time ( 3), 
wy del, and Lewis VIII, his Son ſucceeding him, Henry's Council 
Ind is 2 thought proper to ſend Ambaſſadors to the new King, to 
ceeded 35 challenge the performace of his promiſe with regard to 
* the Tertitores taken by Philip from King John, Lewis 
refs '® anſwered, he did not think himſelf obliged to the perfor- 
por ” mance of a Treaty which the King of oy yew had firſt 
M. ba. violated, in exacting large Ranſoms of the Priſoners, and 
neglecting to reſtore the ancient Eaws, as was agreed: 
That for his part, he held, Normandy and the other Pro- 
vinces taken from the Hngliſß by right of Conqueſt, and 
as their Sovereign Lord; and in caſe his Right was diſputed, 
he was willing to ſubmit to the Judgment of his Peers. 
Some ſay, be alledged alſo the death of Conftantine, in 
revenge, as he pretended, for his affection to rance, as a 
reaſon why he thought himſelf free from all his Engage- 
ments; after which, he diſmiſſed the Ambaſſadors without 
farther reply. , 
Griat crodie Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the ſavour and 
f be 7uſ- credit of the chief Juſticiary were increaſed to ſuch a de- 
—＋ ree. that he openly aſſumed a Power, to which none in 
8. Cree, open 
i. f. zun his Poſt had ever pretended. » He was not however con- 
tent, as long as there was one above him, from whom he 
was obliged to received Orders. This was the Biſhop of 
IVincheter, who being appointed Regent by Authority of 
He gets the Parliament, could not eaſily be removed. As the Regency 
= n_ was ſtill to laſt ſome years, Hubert thought he had found 
e of Age, out an infallible way to ſhorten it, by obtaining ſrom the 
ibid. Pope a Bull, declaring the King of full Age. T his fame 
Bull authorized Henry to take. the Reins, of the Govern- 
ment into his own: hands, without being obliged. any lon- 
ger to make uſe of a Regent. The Bull likewiſe enjoined 
all that had the Cuſtody of the King's Caſtles, forthwith 
to ſurrender them to the King, to be diſpoſed of according 
7% Base, to his pleaſure. But haw expreſs ſoever, this Order might 
agree not to be, the Barons refuſed to co ly (4 becauſe. it Was di- 
i. rectly contrary to the Laws of the Realm, by which the 
King was not to be of Age till one and twenty. | 
Hubert” 


Artifce ts he invented another to compaſs his Ends. As the Pope's 
Ea declaring the King of full, Age was to no purpoſe, ſince 
ho —.— the Barons would not agree to it, and it was impoſſible to 
Rad. de extort their conſent as long as they were maſters of the 

Caſtles, he deviſed this 23 to wreſt them out of 

theic hands. He cauſed the King to demand of him the 
Caſtles of which he had the Cuſtody, to which he ſub- 
mitted, on condition the, reſt of the Barons ſhould do the 
ſame. Accordingly he ſurrendered to the King the Tower 
of London, and the Caſtle of Dover," the two moſt impor- 
tant Places in the Kingdom. Some of the Barons follow- 
ed his Example, not imagining there was any Fraud in 
this Proceeding. - But hen once the King was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their Caſtles, he reſtored to. Hubert all thoſe he 
had voluntarily reſigned, thus openly deriding their Credu- 


M. Paris. 


M. Paris, 


„ tatus tui 
4% guerra | ; 
0 noftrum tunc habuiſſe didiceris per inquifitionem 
it, & habeas ibi hoc breve. 
(2) Walter of Coventry, 
Mr. Rapin, the laſt inform us, that e 
but this Tax was ſoon after aboliſhed.” An. Waverl. f. 199: 
Peter de 
{s) 
(6) 


Marlies, Philip Mare, J 


An, 1224. P. 320+ 
OE 


his artifice not having the Succeſs Hubert: expected, 


; l ; JS 34 i 1 
(1) According to MH. Parir, he ſent his Letters to all the Sheriffs, to make, inqul 


(4) The chief of them were the Earls of Chefler and Albemarle, Jabs Conſtable of 
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lity. A procteding ſo unworthy of a Prince, began from 1223: 
thenceforward to breed in the Barons at; ill opinion of the 
King. They were chiefly incenſet againſt the Favou- 
rite; whom they looked upon as the principal contriver 
of the Cheat. Moſt of thoſe that bad Places at Court, 


not being able to bear the Pride and Haughtineſs of this 
Miniſter, reſigned them, and retired into the Country, 


with a Reſolution to embrace the firſt opportunity to be 
revenged.; Mean time, all the Lords not falling into the 
Snare, Hubert tried to bring them to obedience, by cau- 
ſing them to be threatned with Excommunication, Some 
were-frightned into a Compliance; but others reſolved to 
ſtand their ground, in ſpite of the King and his Juſti- 


ciary (5). | 1 
Thok domeſtick Broils were ſomewhat interrupted by 1224. 
foreign Wars. Lewis VIII, King of France, not content 2. King «f 
with refuſing to perform what he had promiſed with an France 47 
Oath, confiſcated all the Territories held by the Engliſh in = 5 
France, and marched directly into Saintenge, where he be- take: Ro- 
came maſter of ſeveral Places; after which he laid Siege cbelle. 
to Rochelle, where Savary de Mallion was Governor. It 11 5 * 
— ſaid, _ Lord, _ had received Intelligence of the M. Paris. 
ing rance's deligns, demanding a Supply of Money k. 32 
of the Court of England, there woke vun . of the b. Kennen 
Money, a Coffer full of old Iron; So ſhameful a neglect 
for the preſervation of à Place, which deſerved the whole 
care of the Miniſtry, ſo provoked the Governor, that he 
ſurrendered the City in a few days, and turned to the 
French (6). Lewis's pretence for breaking the Peace, was, 
that Henry, as Duke of Guienne, did not affift at his Co- 
ronation. But the true reaſon was, that he was willing 
to take advantage of that Prince's Minority, to expel the 
Engliſh entirely out of his Kingdom. This War, begun 
upon ſo flight an occaſion; of which Lewis had not fo 
much as made any Complaint, convinced the Court of 
England, that it was indiſpenſably neceſliry to ſend an 
Army into France. © Accordingly a Parliament was called 
to conſider of Ways and Means. : 
Whilſt the King and Parliament were employed in this Rebellion of 
affair; the outrages committed by Fault de Brent inter- F-ulk de 
rupted their Debates. © Fault, encouraged by William of He Fer. 
Albemarle's Impunity, tyrannized over his Vaſlals and M. wet. 
Neighbours, and committed ſuch Violences, that he was T. Wikes- 
condemned in a Fine of a hundred Pounds Sterling, bp er. 
three Judges ſent down or purpoſe (7). His fierce and 
haughty Lemper cauſing him to confider this Sentence as 
a great Injury, he reſolved to be revenged. To that end, 
he ſent William his Brother to Dun/table, where the 
Judges were holding the Aſſizes, with orders to ſeize them 
dy force, and bring them to him. Two of them (8) 
eſcaped, but the third, Henry de Braibroct, was taken and 
carried to ord Caſtle, where he ſuffered a thouſand 
Indignities. News thereof being brought to the Parlia- 
ment (9), it was unanimouſly reſolved, that this difturbet 
of — — ſhould be exemplarily puniſhed; and all othet 
Buſineſs laid aſide till that affair was ended. Purſuant to 
this reſolve, Faui#s Brother who commanded in Bedford, 
being ſummoned to ſurrender the Town to the King, and 
refuſing to obey;- was attacked ſo vigorouſly, that he was 
at length forced to ſurrender (10) at diſcretion. What en- 
deavouts ſoever his Friends might uſe to appeaſe the King, 
they could not prevent his being hanged, with four and 
twenty Knights foand in the Garrifon ; after which, the | 
Caſtle: was ordered to be raid to the ground (1). Mean 4d. Pub. | 
time, Faulk, who was retired into ales, upon Aſſurances T. | P. 261, 
given bim by ſeveral Lords to ſupport him, finding they 3. 
were not as good as their word, implored the King's 
Mercy by- the Mediation of the Biſhop of Coventry. This 
Prelate uſing the ſame Arguments that were alledged by 
the Archbiſhop of Neri in behalf of Milliam of Albemarle, 


obtained the Rebel's Pardon as to Liſe and Limbs. But he 


could not hinder his being delivered to the Cuſtody of the 
Biſhop'of London, till the next year, hen the Parliament 


| ry by the Oath of twelve Knights or legal Men in every County, 


what were the Liberties of Zngland in the time of King Henry his Grandfather, and to ſend a return thereof to Londen fifteen days after N aſer. But nei- 

ther is this account exactly true, for it appears by the Wielt it ſelf, fill "extant, that the inquiry was to be, what Cuſtoms and Liberties were granted 
King Jobe, which ſhews of what uſe the Records are, to rectify the miſtakes of the Hiſtorians Phe Writ was as follows: „ Rex Yicecomit! Suſſex. 
„ Salutem, Præcipimus tibi quod diligenter inquiri facias in pleno comitatu tuo per Sacramentum duodecim[de legalioribus & diferetioribus Militibus comi- 
per quos rei veritas me lius ſciri poterit quas confuctudines & quas libertates. Dominus Fobanner Rex Pater noſter habuit in balliva tua die qus 
ace pit inter ipſurn & Barones ſuos Ang de terrii & foreftis & ali infra Burgos & extra, & quas confuerudines & libert ates ipſum Regem Patrem 
prediftam, clamari & firmiter nobis obſerveri facias in comitatu tuo, & inguifenem illam & nomina in- 
hs 2 nobis ſcire facias apud Weſftmanaſterium in craſti no Claufs Paſchæ diſtincte & aperte ſub Sgillo two & 
Tefte H. &c. apud Weft. tricefimo die Fanuarn.”*  Clau. 

and the Annals of Waverley fay, it was a Poll- Tux for the Succours of the Holy Land. And, beſides the Sums mentioned 
8 paid one Penny, and whoever had Chattels to the value of half a Mark, paid like wiſe a Fenny; 
J. p 3" z ** , 7 . 


Sigillii carum per quos Inquifitio illa falta 
3 Hens III. Ms 14, B.. y 


(3). Joly 24. Jas p. 188. | (p59 
Gee, Nen 4, Bren, Robert de Viewpont; Brian de L. Hj., 


This Year King Henvy kept his Court dt Norebathipton, at Chriflmaſs, Id. p- 41 | . _ 
Lalla of the Publick Act, a Letter, ear ny 2 was Treachery in the loſs of Rochelle, either in the Governor, 


K Ag 1 a WAS 7 : Thad! | 
Jö; ts 224 Tlae of. Newel Defining in-each of whith he. vas ined u hundred Pounds; 


. 0 , (46) Auguſt 164 Id. * 4216 


"tio Sign, except the Mount, remains at this day j but the Seite and Lande about it, were reflored 
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1224. confiſcated his Eſtate, and baniſhed him the Realm. Henry 


obtained for the charges of this Expedition, an Aid of 


two Shillings upon every Hide of Arable Land (1). 


1225. But he wanted greater Sutns to carry on the War with 
= France. For the obtaining whereof he called another Par- 


* "Citi cha; lIiament, of whom he demanded+a Fifteenth upon Move- 
rhe Charters ables, The Parliament told him, they would readily grant 


2 him the Aid he required, provided the Charters of King 
M. Paris, Fohn, which had all along been neglected, were punctually 
p- 323. obſerved for the future, The King's Circumſtances not 
„ ve ;, ſuffering him to deny their requeſt, he granted it in a 


T. Wikes; handſome manner, and even ſent into every 

miſſioners to ſee the Charters executed (2). But the Effects 
of theſe orders were of no long continuance, However, 
People were ſo well ſatisfied of the King's good Intentions, 
that never was Tax levied with more exactneſs. To 
ſmooth the way, the Biſhops excommunicated all that 
ſhould be guilty of any Fraud (3). 

The King made uſe of this Money to raife an Army, 
which was ſent into Guienne, under the Command of 
Prince Richard his Brother, lately made Earl of Cornwatl. 
Richard, having the Earl of Salisbury for his Lieutenant, 
made ſome progreſs in Guienne, where he took St. Ma- 
caire. After that, he beſieged the Caſtle of La Reals, a 
ſtrong Place, which, by its reſiſtance, gave the Earl of 
Marche, General of the French Army, time to come to 
its relief. The Exgliſh Hiſtorians pretend, Richard ob- 
tained a conſiderable Advantage over the Earl. The French, 
on the contrary, fay, that perceiving he was not ftrong 
enough to hazard a Battle, he retired beyond the Dowr- 
dogne, and ſhortly after into Exgland. It is certain how- 
ever, Richard quitted not Guienne till 1287, as appears 
T. I. p.291. from the Collectim of the Publick As. 

1226. The year 1226, began with a Parliament (4), where- 
del f in the King, who was recovered from a dangerous Illneſs, 
Age. was declared of full Age, though he was not yet fo old as 

the Law required, Bae this was not the only Buſineſs 
An extra» for which the Parliament was called. A Legate, lately 


AR. Pub. 
T. I. p. 277+ 
Mat. Paris. 
RI. Weſt, 


4inary de- artived from Rome, had an extraordinary Propoſal to im- 
For of the part to them from the Pope, which concerned the whole 
NI. Paris. 1 and eſpecially the Clergy. The Subſtance 
* _ of the Propoſal was, that, fince the Holy See had long 


lain under the Scandal of doing nothing without Money, 
it was for the Honour and Intereſt of ail Chriſtians to 
wipe away this reproach, by removing the Cauſe. That 
it was notorious to all, the extreme Poverty of the 
Church of Rome, laid her under an abſolute neceffity of 
demanding fome acknowledgment, for the favours ſhe 
diſpenſed to her Sons; that ſhe deſired nothing more than 
to be in a Capacity to proceed with moderation; and 
the beſt means to that end would be, for the faithful to 
__ her Aids proportionable to her Wants. Then the 


te propoſed, that, to ſupply the urgent occaſions of 


the Holy See, there ſhould be fet apart for that purpoſe, 
out of every Cathedral, two Prebendaries; and out of e- 
very Monaſtery, two Monks Portions ; and that this 
Grant ſhould be confirmed by Parliament. He ſupported 
his Propoſal with the moſt ſpecious reaſons he could deviſe ; 
without promiſing however, that the Pope would take no- 
thing for his future favours, but only infinuating, be 
would uſe more Moderation in that reſpect. It was not 
very difficult to perceive the Pope's Aim, Therefore all 


. the Legate's Eloquence was not able to prevail with the 


ment makes 


the 
ee ma 


ate's 


vouchfafe to give him an anſwer. When he would have 
complained of this diſobliging Treatment of the Pope, he 
was told, the abſence of the King, and ſome of the prin- 
cipal Biſhops, prevented the taking into Conſideration a 
Propoſal of that nature. Not diſcouraged at this repulſe, 
he required, that the Seſſion of Parliament ſhould be con- 
tinued, till the King and the abſent Prelates were come. 
But his Inftances were not regarded, and the Parliament 
broke up, without coming to any reſolution; ſo that the 
| was forced to wait with patience till the next 
M. Paris, Seſſion. Mean time, he took a fone into the nor- 
p. 330. thern Counties, where, under pretence of the Right of 
Procurations (5), he oppreſſed the Churches to a 
degree, that they were forced to complain to the Pope, 
who recalled him for fear of exaſperating the Englyfh at 


And gave the great Men that had accompanied him in this Expedition, Teave to take a Scutage of two Marks from every R 
” 14 bo gd — year the King held his Court, at Chriſtmas, at Weſtminſter, at which were preſent 


Men of the Id. p 


(2) The King Gude and fene two Charters to eairy County, one concerning the common Liberties, the other of the Liberties of the Foreſts... M. Paris. 


Ann, 1225. Heming ford, p. 568, An, Burton, p. 291, Ac. 
3) Another — 
ö 5 The Legates had a right to demand 
ready Money. Rapin, - Fe 
(6) This Parliament was held at Oxfird in February, M. Paris, p. 336. 
(7) He was Son of Henry II, by Rojamond, His Body was buried at 
ment, on the North- fide of the Chapel 


the Name, Earl of Saliſbury, 8 Genealog, p. 113. | 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


no Reply to Parliament, who, to his great mortiſication, did not even 


t was held at Wofmirfter, this Year, in March. M. Paris, p. 0 Jamo 1d. p. 328- 
. defrayed, When they ¾ ths Churches abd Monathrin, which bad bers converted 


of * oy 6 in the Cathedral Church, in a Tomb ol Wood * | ted, diapered 
thereon of grey Marble, in his Coat of Mail, his Sword by his Side, and upon his antique Shield, ate ? 
Lions are Antes alſo upon his Surcoat, but by reaſon of the many foldings thereof, are not eafily perceived, He married . Daughter — 
William Fitz-Patrick Earl of Saliſbury, by whom he had four dent and four Daughters: He was ſucceeded by kis eldeft Son Milian Longeſpeey 


Vol. I, 


to tt which ſhould 
be in other Chriſtian Countries. This was pro- 
perly a civil denial; ſor it Was well known, a Legate 
had made the ſame Propoſal in France; but to no manner 


can time, Henty continued his ns to carry Lewis vim 
War into France. But he found himſelf obliged to fuf. Head of the 
pend them ; for Lewis, engaging to command a Cruſade — 
againſt the A/b;genſes, had procured the Pope's expreſs . 
Orders to all Chriſtian Princes, not to give him any 44. Pub. 
diſturbance during his Expedition. Henry conſultin his 1 Pb. 0. 
Parliament upon theſe Orders, was adviſed to put off the M. Weg. 
War till the return of the King of France, Who was then Au. Ware!l, 
befieging Avignon, where entrance was denied him. This ,,, , 
Prince died ſoon after his taking that Place, not without 4 
Suſpicion of being Poiſoned by the Earl of Champagne, U # de. 
who was deſperately in love with the Queen. Leteit IX, 
his Son, ſucceeded him, under the Guardianſhip of 
Blanch of Caſtile his Mother, who, though a Foreigner, 
had Intereſt enough to obtain the ncy of the King- 
dom. 
Whilſt the Egli Arms were ſaſpended by the ſu- fl., 
perior Orders of the Court of Rome, Henry began his cauſ at 
majority with an Act of Injuſtice, for which he had not Gre: 
the leaſt colour. As he durſt not demand any Money 1 e 
of the Parliament (6), who had fo lately granted him a raiſe Meng. 
very conſiderable Aid, he bethought himſelf of an Ex- M. Pars. 
pedient, formerly uſed by Richey his Uncle on the like ** 
occaſion, after his return from the Holy Land: Which 
was, to oblige all thoſe that had Charters to renew. them, 
upon payment of ſuch a Sum. This Order, the only 
end whereof was to fill the King's Coffers, fell the 
heavieſt upon the Monaſteries, All unjuſt methods in- 
vented by Princes to extort Money from their Subjects, 
are ſo many inexhauſtible Springs of Oppreffion z Suc- 
ceſſors ſeldom failing to follow theſe ill Precedents. 

In the beginning of the next year, the ſudden death £227 
of the Earl of Salisbury, natural Son of Hm II, at a Ruben . 
Banquet, to which he was invited by the Chief Juſticiary, eb f 
us occaſion for ſtrong ſuſpicions of that Miniſter (7). 225 

owever, no Inquiry was made, none dating to attack $aliur. 
directly a Favourite, who had an abſolute Sway over the M. Paris. 
King. As Henry advanced in years, he was obſerved — wo 
have qualities little confiſtent with à great Prince; an 
extreme Avarice, an ä Fickleneſs, great Caprice 
and unevenneſs in his Conduct, an unufual eaſineſs to 
be governed by thoſe about him; and 
Principles of 
terrible Pr 


ond all this, 
reſſion and Tyranny, which afforded a 
r the future. TRE was dedared 
year, he kept the Biſhop of neger 
for the fake of his advice; but Hubert M. Paris 
ſuffer him to retain him any longer. 
repreſented to him, that though he was declared of 
Age, he would always be confidered as under the 
ardianſhip of a Regent, as long as that Prelate was at 
Court; and it was for his Honour and Intereſt to e 


N K —— 


ing, Who per- of Winch 
ceived not the motive, the Biſhop of Vinchele was or- ri 
dered to return to his Dioceſe. us ah | 

The Engli would have been unconcerned, and perhap Hobert ad- 
glad at the Biſhop's di „i it had not been immedi- vs % 
ately followed by an Event, which convinced them, it ..., 
would have been that the King's Favour had been 1þid., 
always divided. As ſoon as Hubert faw himſelf without a 
Rival in the Miniſtry, he endeavoured to ſet himſelf above 
the Laws, by perſwading his Maſter, that his ſole aim was 
to render him abſolute. It Was not difficult to engage in 
this Project, a Prince that was ſufficiently inclined of him- 
ſelf. ſides the ſorementioned rene wal of the Charters, , F. ;.. 
he had extorted five thouſand Marks from the Londoners, E 
under pretence of their lending the like Sum to e 196 
M. Wen. 


ht's Fee held of them. 


iao 


d gilt. His Efhgics 
bel the. like nutber- of 
— ye 
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e elfen he feſt Eugland. The Town of Northamp- 
227. n compelled to pay him twelve hundred Pounds, on 
fone other no leſs frivolous pretence. The Monaſteries had 
niet with no better quarter. Notwithſtanding their appeal 
to the Holy See, he had exacted from-them large Sums, 
whilſt the affair was depending before che Pope. Theſe 
things were plain indications, how little he was diſpoſed 
to keep any menſures wich his Subjects, and began to 
„ cunk mm tb forfeit their eſteem. Bur what he did further, 
Ls Jobil] by the. violent Counſels of the Juſticiary, entirely aliena- 
Cab. cd. their Aeon. On a ſudden, "when it was leaft ex- 
peed, he annuljed the two Charters of the King his Fa- 
_ ther, though he bal bound himſelf by Oath inviolably to 
"obſerve thtth ; pretending he was Hot obliged to ſtand to 
Albert made What he had * during his minority. Hubert for 
Forlhf Kent. bis part, regardleſs of the murmurs of the People, by whom 
i. Pans. ze was dremed the author of theſe pernicions Counſels, 
cauſed Hit ſelf to be created Earl of Kent, in reward of 
the great ſervices lately done his Maſter, in freeing him 
from the yoke of theſe Charters. — 

„ | The conduct of the King and his Miniſter, bred ſuch 
— tbe difconitent among the Barons, that it was eaſy to ſee their 
King and fittle affection for their Sovereign, Prince Richard, who 
10% atrived from Guitnne ſoon after the revoking of the Char- 
M. Paris. tets, improved the preſent diſpoſition of the Barons, to 
„37% Hrave the King his Brother, in a conteſt he had with him. 
'The occafion was this, King John having given one a- 
Iran, a German, a certain Manor belonging to the Earl- 
dom of Cormwal, Richard, as ſoon as he was inveſted with 
that Eartdom, ordered Waleran to appear and produce his 
Title, and in the mean time cauſed the Manor to be feiz- 
e. Whether Haleran had loſt his Charter, or thought 
jt defective, he Tefuſed to obey the Summons, On the 
contrary, as if great i juſtice had been done him, he carried 
his complaints to the King, who, without examining the 
affair, ordered the Prince's Officers to reſtore the Manor. 

found means however to be excuſed till the re- 

turn of their Maſter, Upon his arrival, Richard repre- 
ſented to the King, that he had done JYaleran no wrong 
in obliging him to ſhew his original title: That his intent 
was not to deprive him of his Lands by force, but to have 
the matter decided by the Laws, and to that end offered 
to refer it to the judgment of the Peers of the Realm. 
Henry, offended at this propoſal, fell into a paſſion with 
his Brother, and commanded him to reſtore the Manor in 
Richard's diſpute, by ſuch a time, or depart the Kingdom. Richard 
bed Aver boldly replied, that he would do neither without the 
to the King, judgment of his Peers, and immediately retired without 
' ay ing for an anſwer. The Juſticiary, who never ceaſed 

to inſpire the King with violent maxims, adviſed him to 
take the Prince into cuſtody, But whilſt Henry conſider- 
ed of taking this ſtep, Richard withdrew from Court, 
and poſted to the Earl of Pembroke, to conſult him upon 
this affair. Pembroke approved of what the Prince had 
done, and perceiving this to be a favourable opportunity to 
the arbitrary power, the King had a mind to u- 

ſurp, betieved he ought to improve it. And therefore he 
aſſured Richard, he was ready to affiſt him with his Life 
and Fortune, and did not queſtion but moſt of the Barons 
He makes « would do the ſame, Indeed, ſhortly after, by the dili- 
League with genee of the Earl-Marſhal, the Earls of Glouce/ter, Chefter, 
2 arren, Warwick, Ferrars, and Herifor 
e - Other Barons 1), joined with Richard, and took up Arms, 
4m. to compel the King to reſtore the Charters he had lately 
ban. annulled. Hubert was alarmed at this Confederacy, - As 
he foreſaw it might be attended with fatal conſequences, 

he choſe to procure a reconciliation between the two Bro- 
brews. i ow, 14 ſatisfy res Richard, the chief of the Con- 
":frd, ad federares, he got the King to ſettle him the Queen 
a * their Mother's Dower, = which 8 a right; 
and likewiſe to augment his Appennage wich the Lands 

| held by the late Earl of Boulegne. Richard, content with 
this liberality, ſaid no more of reſtoring the Charters, 
and the Confederacy was diſſolved. I hus the Great, un- 
der the pretence of the publick good, promote their 
intereſt, or gratify their paſſions. Yar when means are 
found to ſatisfy them, as to what concerns them in particu 


| 19 They met at Stanfird, N. Paris, 


burnt and hroken, and others of a larger Sixt to be ade, Ahd the Weight 


if He died at his Manor of Slade, Fuly 9, and was buried at Ca 
4) M. Paris fays, it was done wich the King's Licenſe, bt that, 
0) The King's Axents were, the Bick Aube be at beſter, a 
(e) This Wer was no more than this t being u Wood wear 4 
took, with the Aſſiſtance of the Country-People, to make the Road, that 


i tame and raiſed t 
Hubert finding the place to be im 
favoured Lwelia, that 


ſhould I H for his 


rges three thouſand Marks. Paris, p 


7. * 4b, 


* 1% - 
ow * 
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d, with many - 


| elected by the 


Bread L 3 intreafed. 
. M. Fah, p. 30. 
22. liking the * t | 
nd Fobn Archdeacon of Bedford, M. Paris, p. 


Wilt they were at Work, the e came upon them, and forced them to retire inte the Cattle, which they -beficged. 
Vom that Cutie delonged) ke dige | And theh carried = 
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lar, they diſcover; that the publick good was the leaſt of 1227. 
their views (2). 
Pope Honorius III, died this year, and was ſucceeded by Gregory 1X, 
Gregory IX. Pope. 
© \Stephen Langton, Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of Canter- Pear 
bury, outlived Hombrius but a few months (3). His eyes 2 op 
were no ſooner cloſed, - but the Monks of St. Auguſtin, Langton. 
willing to ſecute the Privileges of electing their Archbi- . Paris 


ſhop, immediately choſe alter de Hemeſham, one of their 8 


of another, 
fellow Monks. The King was offended at this Election 2 — the 


being made without his Licenſe (4), and refuſed to con- 22 
firm their choice, becauſe, as he all . to confirm. 


i edged, the Father of M. Paris. 
this Monk was hanged for theft. On the other hand, the T. WIk Cs. 


Suffragan Biſhops of the Province of Canterbury, angry 

that he was choſen without their conſent, refuſed to accept 

him, becauſe he had corrupted a Nun, by whom he had 

ſeveral Children, Upon this he ſent Agents to Rome ( 5) 

to have the matter decided there. Mean time the Church 

of — remained vacant. 

| his year the Welh makin irruptions into En land, War with 
the King marched into their 3 to chaſtiſe . oo err 
But after haraſſing his Troops to no purpoſe, he returned K 28 
without making any reſs (6). 

This ſame year, the Pope thundered out a Bull of Ex- Frederick Il. 
communication againſt the Emperor #deric IT, for neg- S 
lecting to carry his Arms into the Holy Land, as he had 14. 5. 345. 
ſolemnly vowed, How haughry ſoever this Monarch 
might be, he was forced to bend under the papal Power, 
and perform his vow next year, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the Regency of Blanch, end! in 
Mother df St. Lewis, occaſioned in France diſturbances, France, 
which Henty might have turned to his advantage, had he Hen” 


L ake 
known how to improve them. But this Prince was not : 9 


of an entetpriſing genius. If ever he formed any projects, f. . 
it was always in diſadvantagious circamftances, whilſt be N. $353 
neglected the moſt favourable, A fairer opportunity than 
this had never offered, to recover the Provinces the Eng- 
liſh had loſt in France, had it been well managed. The 
Normans ſided with the confederate Barons againſt the 
Queen Regent of France, ſent Henry word, that if he 
would come in Perſon, he ſhould be received with open 
Arms, and put in poſſeſſion of that rich Province. On 
the other hand, the Paictevins importuned him to come 
and ſeize ſuch of their Towns as were in the hands of 
the French, offering him their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time 
the Gafcons ſent the Archbiſhop of Bowrdeaux (7) to inform 
him, it was now in his power, by taking advantage of the 
commotions in France, to expel the French out of the 
places they were poſſeſſed of in Guiennt. Such preſſing in- 
vitations, at fo favourable a juncture, ſhould have induced 
Henry to make a vigorous puſh, for the recovery of what 
the King his Father had loft by his negligence, But, by 
a blindneſs imputed to the Counſels of the Juſticiary, he 
anſwered, he would ftay for a more convenient opportu- 
nity, as if he had been ſure of one every day. We ſhall 
ſee hereafter, that he raſhly embarked in this undertaking, 
at a me when there was not the leaſt appearance of ſuc- 
ceſs, Thus did this Prince blindly ſuffer himſelf to be gui- 
ded by his Miniſters, who abufed his eafihefs and weak- 
neſs to advance their own affairs, without any regard to 


the intereſts of their Maſter. | | 

Mean time, the diſpute concerning the Election of the 73: P:pe 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was carried on at Rome with 1minater . 
great warmeh, though dhe Pope was mot yet pleaed to 757 Un” 


determine the matter, But at tength, the King's Envoys uy. 


1228. 


offered the Pope a tenth of all the Moveables in Eng- M. Paris: 
land" and Ireland, and this offer opening his Eyes, be * 55 
voided" the Election made by the Monks. At the ſame 


time, under colour of pr n ——— diſpute, he 
himſelf conferred the Archiepiſcopal ignity on Richard 
. Grand, Chancellor of the Church of Zircon (8), 
/"wherein be outdid even Armocint III, who was willing at 
taft'to keep —_ ſorm, in cauſing Langres to be 
onks that were ſent to him. Though 

this incroachment of G | 


' was 'of a more di 


F ” | a Koda 7} 14 oY #441 _— 
2) The King kept his Cb, Me, ut 1wk, N. n Kreft Londen, ing the e Orain, Wine, and Ale, to be falſe; he ordered them to be 


b. 344. M. Weſt. pi 286, 


bey had choſe, thought ft to ſet him \ aſide; p. 450, 
| a . ee ans 

Me, which uſes to be a Receptacle Robbert, the Garrifon . under- 

led through that Wood, wider, and clear it of the Thicket on each ide. 
But the King and Her (to 


on the Work as far as @ Ciftercian Monaſtery , talled Cridie, Which the burned. 
pregnable, ordered a Caftle to be built there ; but the M ai ſo diſtreſſrd King Howy's Army, which 5 the way inwardly 
was forced to make a diſadvantagious Peace ; one Axticle whereof was, That - this. Caſtle ſhould be 
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I} 1228. with having voided the Monk's Election, without trou- all things ready, that he called him Old Traitor, He t 

i bling themſelves about the prejudice the. Church of Eng- charged him with receiving a bribe from the Court of ** 

x He — land thereby received. Shortly after, Gregory, who would France (s ), to put a ſtop to this deſign, and in his rage 
4 the promiſe not long be deprived of the effect of the promiſes ven" drew his Sword to kill him; which he would, probably 

1 M. Paris, made him, ſent one of his Chaplains into England to col- have done, if the Earl of Cheſter had not interpoſed, not 

i4 | 5. your a. lect the promiſed Tenths, which were to be expended in ſo much to fave the Juſticiary, as to prevent the King 

lo A. Wave, his War with the Emperor. The King aſſembling the from imbruing his hands in the Blood of one of his Sub- 

Mt Parliament (1) upon this occaſion, the Chaplain laid be- jects. It does not appear, whether Hubert ated out of N- Fx. 

| =} fore them the Pope's Letters, ſtrongly urging the per- deſign or negligence ; but however that be, the embark- K = 

4 formance of what he had been made to expect. All Eyes ment was forced to be retarded the whole Winter. To this oo" 

qt were fixed upon the King, in expectation that he would the arrival of Peter de Dreux Earl of Bretagne did not a 

4 He matt oppoſe this exaction, and diſclaim his Envoys. But little contribute ; who perceiving, ſo much time had been 

** with 7" when he was ſen to keep ſilence, it was eaſily perceived, loſt in waiting for Tranſport-Ships, and that the Engl 

71 , the promiſe had been made by his order, or at leaft that Army, the ſeaſon being too far advanced, would be obliged 

"| he had not the courage to contradict the Pope's Will. to take up their Winter quarters in his Dotninions, where 

N The Lords (z) therefore thought it their duty to ſhew they were to land, adviſed the King to defer the under- 

5 greater reſolution than the King. The affair ſeemed to taking till the Spring. During this interval, Hubert found 

* them of ſuch conſequence, that they unanimouſſy reſolved, means to be received into favour again, and to have the ad- 

i} not to ſuffer their Lay-fees to be thus liable to the ex- miniſtration of affairs as befofe. 

+ actions of the Court of Rome. However, to fatisfy the This ſame year, the Emperor Frederic carried his arms Ai of 
" Pope in ſome meaſure, they propoſed to give him a cer- into Paleftine, and compelled the Sultan of Egypt to ſur- mae 
if tain Sum, without inquiring into the effects of each par- render Feruſalem (6). He would have puſhed his con-—- 

| 51+ cains ticular Perſon. In all appearance this method would have queſts farther, had not the Excommunication, denounced 
ins Point, been taken, had not Stephen de Segrave, one of the Ba- upon him by the Pope the laſt year, weighed more with 
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\F 1d, p. 363. appeaſed, and conſequently the opportunity of improving of their power. But though he was inclined to turn that — + 
them was loſt, Henry formed the defigrr of recovering by way, it was pretended, he was dilſuaded by his Favourite, x3 * 
Arms the Provinces taken from the King his Father; who told him, the attempt way liable to very great diffi- Ranch. 
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fign of car- 


rons, voluntarily ſubmitted to the Pope's demands, and 
drawn in others by his example. The number of thofe 
that ſuffered themſelves to be gained, increaſing by de- 
grees, the greateſt oppoſers were forced to yield, that 
they might not incur the indignation of the King and 
the Pope. The Clergy durſt ſtill leſs venture to re- 
ſiſt, for fear of being expoſed to the excommunication 
71. Nuntia they were threatned with, The Nuntio, having thus 
raiſes the attained his ends, produced a full power from his Maſter 
Tenths with to collect the Tax, which was to be paid out of all 
M. Paris. moveables whatever. He executed his orders ſo rigorouſly, 
p. 362 Cc. that be cauſed the tenths of all ſorts of fruits, even of 
ſuch as were yet growing, to be paid him in Money. 
Neither was this all. That this Tax might be levied 
with the more ſpeed, he obliged the Biſhops to advance 
the Money for the inferior Clergy, impowering them to 
reimburſe themſelves in the manner they ſhould think 
proper. The Prelates and Abbots therefore were under 
a neceſſity of finding ready Money. But as ſeveral were 
not able to raiſe it ſoon enough, the Nuntio had provided 
againſt this inconvenience, by bringing with him certain 
Italian Uſurers, who lent them Money at an extrava- 
gant intereſt, Thus did the Pope abuſe the King's weak- 
neſs, who might eaſily have prevented this exaction, by 
a vigorous oppoſition, For the Earl of Cheer, his Sub- 
ject, had the power to hinder this Lax from being levied 
upon his Lands, by ſtoutly maintaining, in ſpite of the 
Nuntio's clamours, that the Pope had nothing to do 
with Lay Fees. But, beſides that Henry was terrified by 
the example of the King his Father, which was ever in 
his thoughts, he had another reaſon that induced him to 
14 King and this condeſcenſion for the Pope. In his proje& of ren- 
Pepe jiand dering himſelf abſolute, and raiſing Money upon his Sub- 
6y one age jects by all ſorts of ways, he was very ſenſible, he ſhould 
TY need the Pope's protection, and nothing could procure it 
him ſooner, than to let him ſhare in theſe exactions. 
Accordingly, we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this Reign, 
that the Pope and the King mutually ſtood by one ano- 
ther, whenever the buſineſs was to extort Money from 
the Engliſb. : 
The King The Nation had ſcarce forgot the Pope's late oppreſ- 
forms the de- ſion, when they ſaw themſelves obliged to furniſh the 
King with means to make War upon the King of 


8 After the diſturbances in that Kingdom were 


into France, France. 


without conſidering that the poſture of affairs in France 
was very much altered, the Lords that oppoſed the Queen- 
Regent being all humbled, and no longer able to aſſiſt 
him. To put this deſign in execution, he refolved to 
make great preparations; and for that purpoſe ſum- 
moned all the Vaſſals of the Crown (3) to meet him, 
after Michaelmaſs, at Pari/mouth, Where he aſſembled one 


Abies aw of the fineſt Armies that had ever been raiſed in Eng- 


the Templars and Hoſpitallers of the Holy Land, than the 
valour of that Prince. Their Prejudice againſt him roſe 
to that height, that they plotted to deliver him into the 
hands of the Sultan, to whom they had even communica- 
ted their deſign, But this Prince, though an Infidel, ab- 
horring their Treachery, was ſo generous as to diſcover it 
to Frederic. This Generofity turned more to his advan. 
tage, than the having the Emperor in his power. By that 
means he ſowed among the Chriſtians of Pal:/ine ſuch diſ- 
cord, as was extremely prejudicial to their affairs. ," Fre- 
deric finding he could expect no affiſtance from the Chri- 
ſtians of the Holy Land, and that the Pope diverted to 
other uſes the Cruſades deſigned againſt the Saracens, 
_— a ten years Truce with the Sultan, and returned into 
urope. 

Though Henry waited with impatience for the Spring, 
in order to tranſport his Army into France, his ſtay. m 
England during the Winter was not in,vain, procured 
a conſiderable preſent from the Clergy, exa alſo a 
large ſum from the City of London, and to leave no means 
untried to raiſe Money, compelled the Fews, who were 
then very numerous in the Kingdom, 
part of their ſubſtance. 


landed at St. Males (8), where he was received b 


Towns and Caſtles. Mean time the French, having bad 
all the Winter to prepare, were poſted near Angers, with 
deſign to hinder his march into Poi&ou. Henry gave them 
time to fortify themſelves in their Poſt, Whilſt he con- 
tinued at Nants, expecting the reſt of his Troops, which 
were to come from Ireland. Though by the _ prudent 
conduct of the Queen-Regent of | France, the Male-con- 
tents were humbled, and had promiſed to remain in quiet, 
they no ſooner ſaw the King of England'in Bretagne, and 
all Lewis's Forces employed in thoſe parts, but they began 


to ſtir again. Upon which the King and the Queen- 


Regent were obliged to quit Anjou, in order to oppole the 
deſigns of the e-contents, which ſeemed to them of 


worſe conſequence than the progreſs the Elb might 
make. This was the time for 2 


mans preſſed him to march into their Country, 


culties. Inſtead therefore of marching into Normandy, 

went directly into Poictou, and took the Caſtle of Mirabel. 
After which, as if he intended to ſhew the French Male- 
contents, were to expect nothing from him, he came 
to Guienne, to receive the fealty of the Gaſcons, In ſhort, 
after loſing much time, he returned into Bretagne, Where 


he employed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as demonſtrated 


his little inclination for War. This Conduct gave  occa- 


to pay him a third ſcent into 
As ſoon as the Spring was Bretagne. 


come, he embarked with his Army at Portſmouth (7), and 4 Ps 


| y Aa. 
Earl of Bretagne, who put into his hands all his ſtrong T. I. p. 357 


| . Marches 
enry to act vigoroully, „ 
and improve the preſent juncture, eſpecially as the Ner- 3 4 
where they bene mr 
were ready to receive him, and affiſt him to the utmoſt 3" 


1229, 
Henry raiſe 
by 


M 
% me- 
1 

Id. p. 365 
M. Wet. 
Make: a de- 


Pub. 


M. Paris, 


ſion to ſuſpect his Miniſters, of holding intelligence with 
the enemy, who had ſufficient time to appeaſe the trou- 
bles of the Kingdom, Accordingly, the. Queen-Regent 
took this opportunity, which was ſo unſeaſonably given 
her, to be reconciled with the conſederate Barons (9). 


(1) The Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, Templars, - Hoſpitallers, Earls, Barons, Rectors of Churches, and thoſe that held of him ia chief, 2s 
. Paris expreſſes it, p., 361. This Parliament was held at Miner. Ibid. 5 0 

(2) The Earls, Barons, and Laicks, -as Mat. Paris words it. p. 362. 

(3) The Earls, Barons, and Knights. Id. p. 36 


wanting to land (4). 


_ 
- 


However, this extraordinary armament proved 
tranſport the in vain, by reaſon when the Troops came to be em- 
_—_ „ barked, there were not Ships enough to tranſport them. 
angry, and This diſappointment threw the King into ſuch a paſſion 


would have with Hubert de Burgh, who had taken upon him to get 
Ailled Hu- 


bert. 
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0 He had Soldiers even out of Ireland, Scotland, Malet, and Galway. ibid. 5) Five thouſand Marks, M. Paris, E22 | 
in | 


| 6) The Emperor ſent King Henry a large agcount of his Proceedings in a Letter under his own , the Copy of which Mat, Paris . 
| | is Hiſtory under the Year, 1229, p. 350, b 92 - nh 1 
lf 5 (7) April 309, M. Paris, p. 365. (3) May 3. ibid, (9) In Sepremb, 1d, P. 367. Y 
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They readily conſented to a Peace, when they found 
20, Henry made no Advances to ſupport them: | 
As ſoon as the Queen-Regent had nothing to fear from 

-:cb of the the Barons, ſhe ordered the Army to march towards Bre- 
French be tagne, where Henry was laviſhing away the remains of his 
111 Money in Entertainments and Diverſions, as if in leaving 
England he intended onſy t take a Journey oſ Pleaſure (1), 
Upon the firſt news of the Enemy's approach, finding his 
Treaſure ſpent, and ſearing to draw upon himſelf all the 
Forces of — he ſhameſully returned into England (2). 
Nay, be was very hardly prevailed with to leave part of 
his Army in Bretagne, under the Command of the Earls 
of Chefter and Pembroke (3), to ſupport the Earl, whom 
he bad unſeaſonably engaged in the War, Theſe Lords, 
jeſs timorous than their King, with theſe few I roops, not 
only hindered. the French . from entering Bretagne, but 
made Incurſions into Anjou and Normandy, from whence 
they carried away a great Booty. Thus ended this Expe- 
dition, Inſtead of procuring any advantage to Henry, it 
ſerved only to render him contemptible to his Subjects, 
who would never more hearken to an Expedition againſt 

France, ſeeing he had made ſuch ill uſe of fo favourable a 
pub. Tuncture, He caſt the whole blame on the Treachery of 
7. J. 5. 358. the Earl of Marche and the Poictevins, who performed not 
what they had promiſed. But be was himſelf the Cauſe 
of their Change, ſince, in all appearance, they would not 
have deſerted him, if. bis Proceedings bad given them any 
hopes of a powerful Protection, : 

N During Henry's Abſence in Bretagne, ſome Commotions 
* in happened in Ireland (4). The King of Connaught, willing 
irland, to take advantage of the - weakneſs of the Englyb, whole 
M. Paris. beſt Troops were ſent to the King, invaded their Ter- 

ritories with a great Army, or rather with multitudes of 
unwarlike People. But he found in Geoffrey de Maris, 
Juſticiary of Ireland (5), a more formidable Enemy than 
he expected, who, killing twenty thouſand of the Iriſh, 
took their King himſelf Priſoner. _ 

111 Though the King had conſumed, in needleſs Expences, 
Subſidy the Sums granted him. for the French War, he made that 
granted the Jiſhonourable Expedition a pretence to demand a new 
* Aid. The Parliament (6) were very unwilling to com- 
T. Wikes, ply, but however were prevailed with at length by the 

conſideration of his great wants, and granted him a Scu- 


Crown (7). | % | 
vicar , Shortly after, Richard Archbiſhop. of Canterbury com. 
bb. Archbi- plained to the King, that upon the death of the Earl of 
{»p of Cin- Glocefler, Hubert de Burgh had ſcized the Caſtle of Tun- 
one. bridge, though it was a-Fief of the Archbiſhoprick. Henry 
p. 368. told him, the Wardſhip of the young Earl of Glocefter 
M. Welt. belonging to him, it was his Prerogative to diſpoſe of it 

to his Juſticiary, during the Heir's Minority z adding, be 

thought it very ſtrange that he ſhould. call bis Right in 

li go 6 queſtion, This anſwer not ſatisfying the Archbiſhop, be 
Rome, excommunicated, Without diſtinction, all fuch as wrong 
fully detained the Church's Lands, and immediately de- 

parted to carry his Complaints to the Pope. | | 

pris Ri. About the lame time, Prince Richard, the King's Bro- 
chard's ther, married the Counteſs-Dowager of Glace/ter (8), Siſter 
A of the Earl of Pembroke, who died ſoon aſter his Siſter's 
M. wen, Marriage (9). He left bis Eſtate by Will to Richard 
An. Wavcrl, his Brother, who was ſtill in Bretagne, where he did the 
9ca'b He State ſignal Services. A three Months Truce giving him 
P-:broke, leiſure to return into England, he demanded his Brother's 
1c Kiry de- Inheritance, ſeized by the King. Henry wanting an ex- 
9 cuſe to enjoy the Profits, anſwered, That he beard his 
u 1-ber;. Brother's Widow was with Child, - and- therefore could 
3 diſpoſe of the Inheritance till ſhe was delivered. But 
We, as he knew the falſchood of this, he ſought a more 
: plauſible Pretence, He charged Richard with holding 
criminal Correſpondence with France whilſt in Bretagne; 

and without ſuffering him to vindicate himſelf, command- 

ed him to depart the Kingdom within fifteen days. It 

was ſhocking to an Egli Earl to ſee. himſelſ treated in 

this manner: But it was ſtill more ſo to the Son of that 

Earl of Pembroke, who had ſet the Crown on the King's 
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Head, and eſtabliſhed him in the Throne, in ſpite of his 1231. 
Enemies. Richard indeed quitted England, but it was Be revenges 
to paſs into /reland, where he took poſleſſion of the Caſtles 1 = * 
and Lands belonging to his Family. Which done, he 
levied Troops, and made himſelf amends out of the 

King's Demeſns, for what was unjuſtly detained from 

him in England. Whether Henry dreaded the Conſe- 25, King 
quences of this Revolt, or was made ſenſible that the In- giver bir: 
juſtice done the Earl was too manifeſt to be maintained, e. 
he recalled him from Baniſhment, gave him poſſeſſion of 

his Eſtate, and inveſted him with the Office of Earl- 
Marſhal, enjoyed by his Brother, It was the Temper of 

this Prince, to behave haughtily to ſuch as he thought un- 

able to reſiſt him, and to yield on a ſudden to thoſe that 

oppoſed him. 

Lewellyn Prince of M ales having lately made ſome In Henry te, 
curſions into the Borders of England, Henry let him pro- * 
ceed for ſome time. But when he thought the J/2lfþ bur to lirrle 
Prince no longer expected to be attacked, he reſolved to P. He. 
go in Perſon and chaſtiſe him (10), However, upon the 3 

rſt reſiſtance, his warlike ardor abated, and he returned T. I. p. 318, 
without effecting any thing. Vc, 

Though Henry was now in the twenty fifth year of Several 
his Age, he had been forced to live unmarried, becauſe 96% park 1 
all his Projects on that account had miſcarried. His firſt . 
deſign was to eſpouſe Volante, Daughter of the Duke of 2. Fab. 
Bretagne, to whom he was engaged by Oath. But whe- 5 8 1 
ther the Pope reſuſed a Diſpenſation, or for ſome other S. 
reaſon, the deſign was not executed, A Match was 
likewiſe propoſed between him and the Duke of Auſtria's 
Daughter, but with no better Succeſs. Some time after, . 293. 
he wrote to the Archbiſhop of Cologne, to impart to him 
his intent of entering into a ſtrict Alliance with the Em- 
pire, by 2 the Daughter of the King of Bohemia. 

But we don't find this affair was carried any farther. 

He had alſo the mortification to be diſappointed this very 31 Pag. 
year, in his deſign of eſpouſing the ſecond Daughter of M. Wet, 
the King of Scotland, Siſter of the Juſticiary's Wife. 

The Jealouſy of the Engl/h Barons put a ſtop to this 
Marriage. As they could not bear to ſee the King mar- 

ried to the younger Siſter of the Wife of one of his Sub- 

jects, they were ſo urgent with him to divert him from 

it, that he did not think fit to conclude this affair, which 

met with ſo ſtrong oppoſition, I ſhall add here, to a- P. 330, Se. 
void mentioning it elſewhere, that, four years after, he 

would have married the Daughter of the Earl of Ponthieu; 

but this Project, like the reſt, came to nothing. Though 

he was contracted to her, and Ambaſſadors were diſpatch- 

ed for the Pope's Diſpenſation, he altered his Mind whilſt 

they were on the road, and ſent them orders not to ſpeak 

of the affair. | | 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſo effectually pleaded his Death «f 
Cauſe at Rome, that he obtained an order from the Pope, “. 2 
to take poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Tunbridge, during the — af 
Non-age of the Earl of Gloegfter. But he could not reap M. Paris, 
the benefit of this favour z' death ſeizing him as he was N. Wen 
returning to England (11). When the Monks of St. Au- ai. Wader. 
guſtin beard the news, they forthwith elected the Biſhop 
ot. Chicheſter (12) Chancellor of the Kingdom. The King A» Ell 
confhrming their choice, "inveſted the Prelate with the <--f1 4 b» 
Temporalities of the Archbiſhoprick. But the Archbiſhop z 'E , 
elect could never obtain the Pope's Confirmation, to whom 4 4+ Pepe, 
it was repreſented (13) that he was too much a Courtier, I. Paris. 
This ſingle reaſon was ſufficient to induce the Pope to void © 3”* 
the Election, and order the Monks to chuſe a Perſon more 
devoted to the Holy See. | 

In the beginning of the year 1232, Henry called a 1232. 
Parliament (14), of whom he demanded an Aid, to ena Tie King 
ble him to pay the Debts contrafted by his late Expedi- gz, © 
tion into France. The Earl of Chefter replied, in the ;, - Vp 
Name of all the Barons, that they had aſſiſted him not M. Paris. 
only with their Money, but alſo their Perſons, and there- M. Wett. 
fore owed him no further Aid. The Clergy, who - 
were no better inclined to the King, deſiring time to 
conſider of the matter, the 15 liament was prorogued till 


Eafter (15). 5 


(1) M. Paris ſaye, the Earls and Barons ſpent their whole time in feaſting and drinking; and the Soldters fold their Horſes and Arms, that they 


m.zht have ſomething to make merry withal, p. 36 


(2) And landed at Portſmouth, Ober 26. a Ad kept his Court at Chriſtmaſs at York, where the King of Scars came to him, . Weſt. 288. 


(3) As allo William Earl of Albemarle, de. M. Farin p. 467. M. Weſt, 


p. 289. In his return from this Expedition died Gilbert de Clare, Earl 


of Glocefler, and was buried in Tewkſoury Abbey in the ſame County. An, Waverl. p. 192. 


(4) In July, M. Paris, p. 366. 7 
15) With the affiftance of Wales de La „, and Richard de Burgh, ibid. 
(6) Which met at Weſtminſter, Fan, 26. Id. p. 367. 


(7) The Archbiſhop of C erg, and ſore of the Biſhops oppoſed it. Id. 5. 368. 


(3) //abella, they were married in April. ibid. 


(9) And was buried in the New-Temple, in London { x6. ibid. 
(29) Rea e New- Temple, in » "April 15. ibid 


large Army at Oxford in Fay, where Lewwellyn was excommunicated : From thence he advanced as far as Hereford, and cauſed 


Caſtle in Radnorſbire to be rebuilt, He returned into England in Ofober, I. Paris, p. 368, 369, 370. 


112 He died at St. Gemma, three 2 Journey from Rome, on Auguft 3. Id. p. 


13) By Simon de Langton, who ad 


the Kingdom to ſhake off the papal yoke. IA. p. 371. M. Weſt. p. 290. 
(14) Which met at Weſtminſter, 7. II. Paris, p. — 28 


No. 16. Vor, I, 


(12( Hugh de Neville, 


70 
that he was unlearped and baſty ; and * worſe, if he ſhould be promoted to that dignity, would caufe 


(as) Till a fortnight after, bid, 
Hhhh | Beſides 


— — 


. — — RR 
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Beſides that tbe, King had made an ill uſe of the Aids © from the Revenues of che vacant Benefices, 
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1232. 
2 raged him by che Parliament, he gave the Clergy, 
f-cign Ee, Nobility, and Feaple,, another and no leſs grievous cauſe. . Qrown,” He added, 7. chat by theſs/ means the Kings 
cleſrafticks, Of diſcontent. They ſaw the King openly ſavoured the his Predeceſſors were wont 26 fill their Caoffers, and 
M. wan, Uſurpations of. the Court of Nome, and by an affected *.conſequently ſtood not ſo much in need of Partiamen- 
P 371 ** Connivance, ſuffered the Pope t0- trample daily upon the © tary Aids, but lived in a greater f * 

Rights of the Church and the Kingdom. The Popes, improving this Advice, called allthis Sheriffs, and — 

not contented with exaQting from time to time, on di- had the ma nt of the Treaſury, to account, and 

vers pretenges, large Sums from the Clergy, were ma- made Pater de Rivaulx, che of Winchgfter's Ne- 

nifeſtly aiming at getting into their hands the Collations phew (5), Treafurer of his Cha © Tbis Was only a 1 

of all the vacant Benefices, and conſequently the Rights Trial of the Biſhop's Credit, to pave the way to the exe. ge 
of the Patrons were going to be quickly aboliſhed. More cation of his main deſign. I heſe Changes were followes Seem: bf 
over, the conferring of almoſt all che Benefices upon Ita- | 


Vol. 1, 


the Lands which by Death or «Confiſcation fell — ho 


in bis room, 
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l:ans, or other Foreigners, could not but very much in- 
cenſe the Exglißb. his diſguſt was carried ſo ſar, that 
above fourſcore Perſons of Quality entered into a Confe- 
deracy to diſpoſſeſs the Italian Eeclefiaſticks, of whatever 
they held in England. The Confederates, having choſen 
one T wenge (1) for their Leader, forcibly entered ſeveral 
Hauſes of theſe. Foreigners, and carrying away what 
things of. value they met with, diſtributed them to the 
Act. Pub. r. This was done with ſo little noiſe, that not a 
T. I. ps aaa. 800 ſtirred, either to oppoſe or puniſh the Authors. But 
the Pope, who was ſaon informed thereof, wrote ſo ſe - 
- vere a Letter to the King, that to judge by the Con- 
tents, one would have thought the Church had received a 
mortal Wound. Beſides, without - conſidering that the 
ö and Cuſtoms, of England required a previous Pro- 
ceſs and Examination of matters, he commanded the 
King to . puniſh. immediately the diſturbers of the 
Church's Peace, upon pain of Excommunication and In- 
terdict, if he deferred a moment the Chaſtiſement of the 
uilty. Theſe Threats obliging the King to iſſue out 
Orders to make ſtritt enquiry after the Authors of this 
Violence, he found there were more Perſons concerned in 
it than he imagined, and that the Biſhops themſelves 
were in the Plot, or had countenanced it by their Silence. 
However, for the Pope's Satisſaction, the chief Leader of 
the Confederates was apprehended, and ſent to Rome, pur- 
ſuant to his Holineſs's Orders. Some Sheriffs and other 
Officers were impriſoned, for neglecting to ſuppreſs the 
Riot. In all likelihood, the Number and Quality of the 
Parties concerned, prevented any farther proſecution of this 
affair (2). 

During theſe Tranſactions, the Monks of St. Auguftin 
Eleaion of having elected another Archbiſhop (3), according to the 
yy as Orders they had received, and their choice not being more 
by the Pope. agreeable to the Pope than the former (4), they were in- 
M. Paris. joined to proceed to a third Election. 

Diſerace , How great a Calm ſoever there ſeemed to be for ſome 
Hubert, years in the King's Court, a Storm was ſecretly gather- 
Thid. Ving againſt the Juſticiary, which proved the more fatal 
An. Waverk to him, as he was not prepared for it. Ever ſince the 
King was perceived capable of entertaining Suſpicions of 

his Favourite, the Enemies of Hubert had not ceaſed to 

do him ill Offices. I heir Project was ſo well — 

that the King was perſwaded to recall the Biſhop of in- 

che/ter to Court, and make him one of his Counſellors. 

This Prelate had no ſooner the King's Ear, but he la- 

boured inceflantly the ruin of the Favourite; being ſenſi- 

ble, his own Safcty depended on the downfal of his Rival. 

As he carneſtly ſought all occaſions to compaſs his ends, 

an opportunity ſoon offered, which he failed not to im- 

II. Paris, prove. The Prince of HF ales having made without oppo- 
p. 376. cation ſeveral Incurſtons into England, the Biſhop of M in- 
che/ler repreſented to the King, how great a Reproach it 

was, that ſo deſpicable a People as the J/elþ ſhould thus 

. plunder bis Subjects, and no endeavours be uſed to pre- 

vent it. The King replied, “He was fo far from having 
Money to undertake a War, that his Treaſurers had 

„ een told him, his Revenues would ſcarce ſuffice for the 

«©. neceliary Expences of his Family.” Theſe words fur- 

niſhed the Biſhop with what he wanted, namely, a Pre- 

' tence. to blame the Conduct of the Prime Miniſter. He 


told the N The want he complained 9 
. *. from che Ill- management of the Treaſury: That the 
« Perſons through whoſe hands the Money paſſed, were 
not called to an account: That the Wardſhip of Minors 
« was continually given to private Perſons, without an 


<«« Benefit to his Exchequer: That he received no Profit 


M. Paris. 


Ant ber 


M. Weſt. 


by ſome others, tending to remove ſrom Court the Crea- 
tures of the Juſticiary, whoſe Intereſt viſibly decreaſed 
as his Riwafts gained ground. In mort, the Bilhog 
knew ſo well how to manage the King, that he cauſed 
Segrave” his principal Confident to be promoted (6) to 
the Office of Jufticiary in the room of Hubert, who was 
turned qut, he had a Patent for that Dignity di 
_—_— though Dignity during 
It ſeldom happens that a Favourite falk'eaſy, The ha- 
tred of the Prince is proportionable to i paſt Affection; 
the former of theſe two Paſſions hardly ever failing to be 
as Violent as the latter. Princes — act on theſe oc- 
caſions from a principle of Pride, very oſten to themſelves 
—— 2 — Affection cools, they endeavour 
to juſti ir Inconſtancy, and nt raid t 
F * for the very thing which 4 va — 
of their Love. Of this we have à remarkable Inſtance 
in the ruin of Hubert de Burgh, Never had Favourite a 
greater aſcendant over his Maſter, - His Counſel, which 
Hattered all the King's Paſſions, were regarded, whilſt in 
favour, as ſo many Oracles. But when the King had 
entertained a Prejudice againſt him, he conſidered” his for- 
mer Advices as ſo many Treacheries. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to vindicate all the Actions of this Favourite. 


M. 


But, very probably, among the things laid to his Charge, 
there were many falſe Rp Be this as it will, a , F .. 
* 


ſew days after his removal, the Ki 


required him to give an account of all the Money 


Paris, 


ſent for him, and 4.71 Hubert 
that fo give in 


had paſſed through his hands (7) ; which being very hard 2 


to do, Hubert endeavoured to be excuſed. 
King 7ohn's Charter, declaring he was ſo well ſatisfied of 


The Biſhop of Winchefter replied, the Charter might" be 
valid as to what paſſed in the late Reign, but was of no 
force to exempt him from giving an account of his Ad- 
miniſtration during the preſent. He added, this was not 
the only thing he was charged with: That be was ac- 
cuſed moreover of ſeveral Crimes, and particularly of hav- 
ing given the King pernicious Counſels, to the great pre- 
judice of his and the King's Affairs. Haber? per- 
ceiving by theſe Accuſations that his ruin was reſolved, 
deſired time to give in his Anſwer 3 which could not be 
refuſed him. For the Biſhop of M iuobuſſer, who ſtood in 
need of the Barons to condemn him, durſt not diſoblige 
them, by denying Hubert a Privilege 'cummon to him with 
all the Peers of the Realm. It may be, they would have 
made it their own Cauſe, if the Court had perſiſted in de- 
nying his requeſt, "Is | | 
Whether Hubert was conſcious of his 


produced deawourt to 


evade 


it. 
bi 


bis faithfulneſs, that he diſcharged him from all accounts, --— 


ilt, or deſpair- Vi f 


ed of vindicating his Innocence 'before Judges, "ſeveral of . -; by 
whom were his profeſſed Enemies, inſtead of appearing on fre 
the day appointed, he took Sanctuary in the Priory” of thi. 


Merton, from whence he hoped none would dare to force An 


him. Some time after, the Parliament being met at Lam- 
beth (8), an Aid of the fortieth"part of the Moveables of 
the whole Nation was granted to the King (o). Which 


7. 


done, the: Lords petitioning that Hubers de Brgbs Trial 


might proceed, he was ſummoned to 
Temper, commanded the Mayor of Londum to ſorce him 


from his Sanctuary, and bring him either dend or alive. 


The Citizens very joyſully embraced* this opportunity of 


being revenged n Hubert, for whom they had enter- 
— — — ever ſinee de Severitylin the affair 
of Conſtantine. They immedi flocked” together, to 
the number of twenty thouſand, wich a reſolution to exe- 
cute the King's Orders without Mercy. Mean time, 
ſome of the chief Citizens dreading the Conſequences of 


. 


(i) His Name, according to M. Paris, was Robert de Thinge, a Knight in the North of England, He declared, the reaſon of his ſtirring was, be- 


(9) Fab .ao. +. His Demeſos is Faglend, Wales, Irlend, 504 


ſents for deſiſting from his right in Lands, or Moveables. 6, Things lot by his Negligence. & Waſtcs, occaſioned by War, or otherwi $, The 
Scutage, ifts, of | 


7 10 Fines for Marrlages of keln, & 


— 


Waverl. 
Wikes. 


appear, but refuſed” 
to obey, Upon which the King, ho was of a violent. 


He is confined. Hubert thinkin 


The King re- 
lents, * 


ey of his diſpleaſure. This ſudden 
J Wincheſ- ſhop of #7 


them, let what would follow, the 
— f —— — Dart 
better <fteQ. He 


means were not wanting to puniſh him if he were guilty. 
In fine, he put him 
who would never ſuffer the ſacredneſs of the Sanctuary 
to be violated with Impunity (1) Hany being prevailed 
with by thele reaſons, ſent a countermand to the Mayor 
ol Laman, who found it very difficult to diſperſe the 
Mob | 


© all Habert's Friends during his proſperity, there was 
22 that ventured to freak in his behalf, This 
was the Archbiſhop of Dublin, who, by his ſollicitations, 
obtained of the King, that be would grant Hubert a longer 
time (2) to prepare bis Anſwer. In the interim, Hubert 
coming out of his Sanctuary, to viſit his Wife at St. Ea- 
mundulury, the King, who had notice of it, cauſed him 
to be purſued by ſome Soldiers, who found him in a ſmall 
Chapel (3), where be had taken refuge, with the Croſs 
in one hand, and the Hoſt in the other; both which be- 
ing violently wrung from him, they chained his feet (4) 
under his Horſe's: belly, and in that ignominious manner 
conducted him to the Tower of London. All Churches, 
as well as what belonged to them, being in thoſe days fo 
many Sanctuaries, not to be violated without puniſhment, 
the King's attempt alarmed the whole Body of the Clergy. 
The Biſhop of Lenden was no ſooner informed of the 
matter, but be went to the King, and declared, he would 
excommunicate all thoſe that, directly or indirectly, were 
concerned in the breach of the Church's privileges. The 
EKing being terrified at theſe threats, ordered Hubert to 
be ſent back to the Chapel (5) from whence he was forced, 
but. commanded: withal the Sheritts of Hertfordſhire and 
Eſſex, upon pain of being hanged, to guard: the Church 
ſo ſtrictiy, that the Priſoner might neither eſcape, nor 


Ne Archbj. receive victuals ſrom any Perſon. The Archbiſhop of 
/op of Dubs Dublin perceiving bis Friend could not remain in this 
oiled, gy ſituation, interceded: ſor bim once more, and intreated 
b 


the King, with team in his eyes, to tell him what be de- 


M. Paris. ſigned to do with the Priſoner. Henry replied, be inten- 


ded to have bim condemned for a Traytor, unleſs he 
would own himſelſ guilty, and abjure the Kingdom for 
ever. 150 

king this condition too hard, voluntarily 


i» beTower- yielded himſelf to the Sheriffs, who carried him to the 


Teuer ſettered and chained, amidſt the ſhouts of the 
People, who took: a pleaſure in inſulting over his dif- 


grace. | 1 | 

But whilſt he was anxiouſly expecting the rigorous Sen- 
tence. he was threatned with, his affairs began to have a 
new face, by the fickle temper of the King, who could 
not long continue in the ſame mind. Two thi 
—— to his change. 
diſapproved of the i ways the King would have ta- 
ken to deſtroy him. ly, a large Sum of Money 
lodged by the Priſoner in the Hands of the Knights 
Templars, and readily delivered by him to the King upon 
demand. Thus Hubert ſaw the King's anger cool by 
degrees, when he expected to feel the moſt terrible effects 


Firſt, the death of the Earl 


ter, who, dreading the revival of the King's 
us affection for his old Miniſter, made à freſh attempt to 

compleat the deſtruction af his formidable. Rival. He 
took occaſion from the Money with the Tem- 
plars, to accuſe him of Fraud and 


immenſe 


(1) Twoeminent Citizens of London 


ted to hifn the ill conſequences of Andrew Buckerel, and Joby Trovert, 


At Brentwood in Rer. o £4 
( September 27. Ibid. 
6) He died Ofober 8, at Walling ford Caftle, without 
Brother of the King of Seveland ; in the Earldom of . Lincoln by Jebs de 
there fell, by his Death, an Eſtate of five hundred Pounds a year, 14 
(7) Adding, he had rather be reckoned « wedk and taſycratortd 


& «© 


the new Minifter to keep within the bounds of modeta- 


ngs farther 
Cheſter (6), proſeſſed enemy of Hubert, though he 


alarmed the Bi- 


Prince, hn a cruel and bloody Tyrant. 


8. HENRY Ii. 
Order, went and adviſed- wich the Biſhop of 


anſwered, he would never conſent to the death of a Per- 
fon, from whom himſelf and the King his Father had re- 
cewed ſuch ſignal Services (7). He ceafed therefore his 
Proſecution, and leaving him in poffeſfion of his Eftate of 
Inheritance, and of ſuch Lands as he purchaſed with his 
own Money, was contented with depriving him of the reſt. 
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As ſoon as it was known how the King ſtood affected, Hubert 7: 


ſore of the Lords (8), Who till then had not darcd to 


ſent fo the 


ſpeak for Hubert, ſollicited the King in his behalf, and ſo e 


far prevailed, that he was ſent to the Caſtle of the Devi/es, 
till it ſhould pleaſe the King to difpoſe of him otherwiſe. 
Thus ended this affair which had made fo much noiſe, to 
the great grief of the Biſhop of Winchefter, who expected 
— . would not have come off without the loſs of his 
Fan Blund (9), Profeſſor 
elected Archbiſhop of Canter 
Nome, with the K. 

fir mation. 


It ſeemed, that Hubert's diſgrace ſhould have obliged 


ing's Licenſe, to obtain the Pope's Con- 


of Divinity at Oxford, being 4 fort: 
bury, immiediarely fer our for l of 


Hep. 


M. Paris. 


1233. 
The B 1/ep 


tion, and behave gentlier to the Enghſh, But, contrary to 1 


! _ expectation, it had quite another efteR, 
ot ta 


ceffor, the Bi 


with an abſolute power, and withal to fereen himſelf from 
the Plots of thoſe that ſhould" oppoſe his defizns.” Ie inti- 
mated to the King, That among the Bar'-ns, there were 
„ few really devoted to his Service, and that their ſole 
* aim was to make themſelves independent:“ Adding, 
lt was abſolutely neceſſary to think” of mean to repreſs 
6 their Inſolence: But it would be almoſt impoſlible to 
<« ſucceed, whilſt they were, in a manner, maſters of the 
« Kingdom, by having in their hands all the places of 
« Truſt and Profit; in a word, whilſt they poſſeſſed 
„hat might moſt increaſe their audaciouſneſs: That 
their power therefore was to be undermined by degrees, 
« by turning them out of their Poſts,” Offices, and Go- 
«* vernments, which might be conferred upon Foreigners 
« who ſhould be invited into Enpland, to the end the 
„King might rely on their aſſiſtance in caſe of neceſ- 
4 fity : That the ſtrong Places and Poſts which gave moſt 
credit and authority with the People, being in the 
hands of ſuch, as were by Gratitude and Intereſt devoted 
to the King, it would be in vain for the Exgliſ Barons 
« to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of their px τπ d rights.” 


ter Frm: the 
, In- projet of 
a different courſe from that of his Prede- LJ 


of Wincheſter thought only of governing -— a 


This advice, ſo conformable to the King's Inchnations, l. bring: 
could not but be very agreeable, and therefore was imme- i England 


diately put -in practice. 


Quickly after were ſeen to artive 4, „ 


above two thouſand Knights, Caſconr and Poicævins, whom K 
the Biſhop of Fincher their Countryman, and Peter 1d. 
de Rivaulx his Son, who paſſed for his Nephew, had . Wed. 


ſent for. "Theſe Strangers not only were promoted to the 
moſt conſiderable Poſts and Governments o), but more- 


over had the Wardſhips of the young Nobility committed 


to them by the King.” By that means they procured one 
another very advantagious Matches, to great detri- 
ment of all the noble Families. This Proceeding very 
much exaſperated the Barons, who plainly ſaw the con- 
ſequences, Beſides, they could not bear to ſee themſelves 
removed from Places and Poſts, to which they had a 
right to pretend, whilſt the King laviſhed his favours: on 
Foreigners. But the Biſhop of inchoſter prevented their 


murmurs from reaching the ears of the King: Or, if he | 


could not avoid it, had the addreſs to hinder their making 
any impreſſion on his Mind. | 


4s Richard Earl of Pembroke firſt ventured 


openly” to 73. Forl of 


complain of theſe Proceedings (11). He boldly repreſented Pembroke 


to King, that in placing his whole confidence in 
Strangers, he ſo alienated the affeftion' of his Subjects, 


makes a re- 
monſlrance to 
the King, 


that im the end, their diſcontent muſt be attended with N. Paris, 
fatal conſequerices. He — told him, in caſe he con- P. 384. 


tinued thus to preſer Foreigners beſore the Engliſh, 
the Barons would be forced to ſeek means to clear the 


Kingdom of theſe blood-fuckers.” The Prime Miniſter, 
who was preſent, did not give the King time to reply. 


He told the Earl,” his Infolence deſerved correction, in thus 73: Be 


pretending to abridge the King of the Liberty of employ- 


, another Nephew of hisz and to Milan de Albiney, 
Id. 


Earl David 
Earl of Arundel, 


bard Earl of Coral 1d. p. 38. 
wil) 1 , the King's Brother, William Karl of Warret, Richard Earl- Marſhal, and William . of Ferrari, became Sureties for 
Y ier. — * a 4 i! \ 71% 9 * „ | 


(9) Rapin by miſtake calls bim Richard. About this 
the Commiſſion to the Sheriffs, and the manner how it was 


room for 
(x1) Taking forme great Men 


way collected the ſortieth part of all Goods lately granted by Parliament. The form of 
ele vieduind tolletted, is to be ſeen in M, Paris, p. 380. under the Year 1232. to which 
the curious Reader is referred, 'The Anzal; of overly ſay, that every Body paid, who had 


above the value of eleven Pence, p. 1 


Goods + 194+ 
(10) Walter Biſhop of Carliſle was turned out of the Treaſurer's place; and William de Redune from the Office of Deputy Earl-Marſhal, to make 
ſome of them. M. Paris, p. * * , * 


ing 


Anſwer er- 


| _— ibe 
went alſo to the Biſhop, of ;inchefer at bis Houle in Smubwark, and re- NI. paris, 
foch proceedings. II. Pari, p. 378. 


or rather tied them with Thongs. See . Faris, p. 379. 
and wiy fikeeeded in the Earldom' of Chefter, by his Nephew Fobn, Son to 
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308 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Val. 1 


1233. ing whom he pleaſed for the defence of his Crown: Ad- 
ding, if the Foreigners, now in the Kingdom, were not 
ſufficient to reduce his rebellious Subjects to their duty, a 
greater number ſhould be ſent for, "I his haughty and im- 
prudent an{wer cauſed a general diſcontent among 
Barons, From thenceforward they began to withdraw from 
Court, and form a Confederacy, to put a ſtop to the deſ- 
potick power the King was aſſuming, by the violent coun- 
ſels of his Miniſter. 
They refuſe Some time after, the King ſummoning a Parliament (1), 
. e the Barons, purſuant to a reſolution taken among them- 
M. Paris, ) ſelves, refuſed to meet. They were ſummoned a ſecond 
p. 336, time (2), but to no purpoſe. At laſt, being informed that 
a freſh Troop of Foreigners were landed in England, to 
ſtrengthen the Court-Party, they met in a body, to con- 
and threaten ſult together what was to be done, The reſult of their 
4,45 2" Conſultation was to ſend Deputies to the King, to let him 
* know, that if he removed not from his Perſon and Coun- 
ſels, the Biſhop of ¶ incheſter and the Poictevins, they were 
reſolved to place on the Throne a Prince, who ſhould bet- 
ter obſerve the Laws of the Realm. So formal a Declara- 
tion furniſhing the Prime Miniſter with a plauſible pre- 
tence to exaſperate the King againſt the Barons, he omit- 
ted nothing to induce him to uſe the moſt violent meaſures 
to reduce them to obedience. Henry blindly giving him- 
ſelf up to the guidance of the Biſhop, began to practiſe 
this advice, with compelling ſome of the Lords to deliver 
Henry an- their Children as pledges of their allegiance (3). After 
dertakes to that, he prepared, very unadviſedly, to proſecute by arms 
by . ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit. When he thought himſelf in a 
M. Paris, Condition to make himſelf feared, he called a Parliament (4), 
with deſign to cauſe the moſt obſtinate to be condemned. 
The Barons obeyed the Summons indeed, but came ſo well 
attended, that they were in no danger of violence. The 
Earl of Pembroke was on the road, in order to be preſent 
with the reſt, imagining it was not in the King's power 
The Earl of to have any thing paſied to his prejudice. But upon no- 
Pembroke tice (5) that the Court deſigned to take a ſpeedier and ſurer 
Wale,“  Courle, he turned back and retired into altes. I be pre- 
bio. Cautions of the Barons breaking the King's meaſures, he 
prorogued the Parliament, leſt what he had projected ſhould 
tall on himſelf, His deſign of cauſing the Parliament to 
proceed againſt the Barons not ſucceeding, he reſolved to 
act with open force. To that end, he ſummoned all the 
Vaſlals of the Crown to meet him with their Troops at 
Gleceſter (6), but the Earl of Pembroke, and ſome 
The King Others (7), did not think fit to obey, Their refuſal fur- 
2 we niſhing him with a plauſible reaſon to attack them, he 
gd ordered their Eſtates to be plundered, their Parks to be 
M. Paris. deſtroyed, their Houſes to be pillaged, and their Spoils to 
be diſtributed among his Paictevins. If the Barons had 
held together, the King would never have ventured to pro- 
cced to ſuch violence. But diſſention ariſing among them, 
ſome broke the Confederacy (8), and left the reſt expoſed 
The Far! of to the King's reſentment. The Earl of Pembroke per- 
2 ceiving himſelf too weak to reſiſt, after being deſerted by 
he Prince of the greateſt part of his Aſſociates, applied to Lewellyn, 
Wales. Prince of Hales, who granted him his protection and aſ- 
ſiſtance. 
The King Mean time, Henry having received a freſh ſupply of 
beſieges one of Poiclevin Troops, marched as far as Hereford, with de- 
— ſign to ſeize the Earl of Pembrote's Caſtles in that Coun- 


in vain, 


| He propoſes ty. But his ardour quickly abated, by the reſiſtance 


22 he met with from the firſt Caſtle he beſieged. As he 
1. p. 381. Was loſing his time beſore the Caſtle, he bethought him- 
ſelf of a device which ſucceeded. He feigned to be wil- 
ling to refer the decifion of his quarrel with the Barons 
to the Parliament, which was to meet in October. Nay, 
he gave his royal Word, that he would conſider of 
their complaints; and as his paſt conduct had rendered 
his word doubtful, ſome of the Biſkops became Sureties 
for the performance of his Promiſes. Then be required 
the Caſtle, he was beſieging, to be ſurrendered to him, 
promiſing to reſtore it to the Earl of Pembroke within 
ord ba fifteen days. Theſe Conditions being approved of, the 
it, Caſtle was delivered to the King; but when the fifteen 
days were expired, he laughed at the Earl's credulity, and 


(1) To meet at Oxford, June 24, M. Paris, p. 386. 
(2) July 11, at Weſtminſter. ibid. 


{3) He vented his anger firſt upon Gilbert Baſſet, by ſtripping him of the Manor of Netheraven in Wiltfpire, conferred upon him by King Jabs; 
and when Gilbert came to demand it again, he called him Traytor, and told him, if he would not forthwith depart out of his Court be would have him 
hanged. He alſo ordered Richard Sward to be apprehended for marrying Gilbert's Siſter, or Niece, without his leave. Id. p. 386. A. Weſt. p. 293- 


(4) On Auguſt 1, at London, M. Paris, ibid. 


(5) He received the Information from his Siſter Iſabella, Wife of Richard Earl of Cerncval. ibid. 


(6) The Sunday before Auguſt 15, Id. p. 387. 


(7) Gilbert Baſſet and his Brothers, Richard Sward, Walter de Clifford, &c, ibid. 
(8) Richard, Earl of Cornwal, forſook the Earl or Pemoroke ; and the Earls of Chefter and Lincol, rom him with a Sum of Money 
by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, wiz, one thouſand Marks, M. Paris, p. 887. - er and Lincoln were bought off ſrom him with a | , 
(9) This happened on Newvember 12. The Earl would not ſuffer any of the King's Soldiers to be taken or hurt, by which means only two, (and they 


by their own fault) fell by the Sword, 1d. p. 


89. 
(10) But left Fobn of Monmouth, and Ralph 4 Thoney, to ſtop the Enemy's progreſs, 14. 


(11) November 25. Ibid. 


refuſed to ſtand to his e ent. Suc 
ſtructions taught him by the Biſhop of — are 1233. 
not x * 2 breach of his Faith, and to behave ſo 4 
to oblige his Subjects to require 
of his — e = +5900 
The Parliament meeting on the gth of 0: The Pas; 
Was agreed, the King Was earneſtly on by Wy ment oo 
Lords, to replace his confidence in his SubjeQs, It way > * 
remonſtrated to him, that the adminiſtration of the M. Par.” 
publick affairs belonged more naturally to the Peers of | 
the Realm than to Foreigners, and that he could. not 
preſer Strangers, without wronging his Barons. Above 
all things, be was deſired not to introduce the pernicious 
cuſtom of treating as Rebels and Traytors, thoſe that 
were not- legally condemned. The iſhop of in. Th ins 
che/ter, who, on ſuch occaſions, never failed to anſwer 4" . 
for his Mafler, replied ſo, as plainly ſhewed what max. J 7 % 1 
ims he inſtilled into the young King. He told them Day 
The Peers of England were very arrogant to put them. I 2. 3 
ſelves upon a level with the Peers of France, when 
there was a Wide difterence between the one and the 
other: Adding, it was a notorious incroachment upon 
the royal Prerogative, to pretend to deprive the King 
of the right of making uſe of what Judges he pleaſed, 
to puniſh the diſobedient. Upon theſe words, which 23, ;; 
contained maxims ſo deſttuctive of Liberty, the Bi- . 
ſhops unanimouſly threatned the Prelate with Excom- == 
munication. But he deſpiſed their menaces, alledging, 2 15 
he was not ſubject to their Juriſdiction, as having been 
conſecrated by the Pope. However, leſt this reaſon . geat 
ſhould be deemed too light, he appealed beforehand to his . tle Pye. 
Holineſs, from the ſentence of the Biſhops. Appeals to 
the Court of Rome were then ſo ſacred, that the Biſhops 
not daring to excommunicate him 'by name, were con- 
tented to. dart their thunders in general, upon all thoſe 
who alienated the King's affection from his natural Sub- 


Mean time, the Earl of Pembrate finding all his in- 7% 21 
ſtances for the reſtitution of his Caſtle were fruitleſs , Pembroke 
beſieged and took it in a few days. Upon News thereof, % 
the King fell into a great fury with the Earl, and com- M. Park, 
manded the Biſhops to excommunicate him. But he had 7% B. 
the mortification to be denied. They told him, they - + reg 
did not ſee lawful cauſe to excommunicate the Earl, im. 
who had only recovered his own Right, and what the 
King promiſed to reſtore. Henry, not being able to pre- 
vail with the Biſhops, reſolved to take arms again, and 
revenge this affront, For that purpoſe, he ſummoned all 7h Xin; 
the Lords to meet him at Glecefler, with Horſe and 2 
Arms, the day after All- Saints. When his Army was SE 
ready, he marched into Hales, but was no ſooner there, 
than he found himſelf in extreme want of Provifions and 
Forrage, the Earl of Pembroke having laid waſte all the 
places through which the royal Army was to paſs, T his 
diſappointment obliging him to alter his courſe, he 
entered Monmouthſhire, where he ſtaid ſome time to give 
orders for the ſubſiſtence of his Army. Mean while, , 4,»y 
the Earl of Pembroke underſtanding, that the King and rr, 
moſt of the general Officers were lodged in the Caſtle 7% ray 
of Groſmont, whilſt the Army was quartered without in pg 
Tents, attacked the Camp by night, and put 
whole Army, who thought nothing of the matter, to 
rout, This accident ſo confounded the King, who loſt 
in the action five or ſix hundred Horſes (9), with almoſt 
all his Baggage, that, though. his Army was ſuperior 
to the Earl's, he retired to Glacgſter (io). Pembroke, 
upon the King's retreat, reſolved to beſiege the Caſtle 
of Monmouth, commanded by Baldwin de Guiſnes, 3 
Flemiſh Officer of great Reputation. Baldwin not quel- The Fort 
tioning, but the Earl would approach with a {mall number *-* - 
of Soldiers to take a view of the Caſtle, laid an am f «- 
buſh for him, which ſurrounding him on a ſudden, took goin 
him Priſoner (11). This accident would doubtleſs have 14. . 39% 
proved the ruin of the Earl and his whole Party, if, by 
an unexpected good fortune, as he was carried to the 
Caſtle, Baldwin had not been deſperately wounded by 
an arrow. His wound obliging his Men to halt, in 
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order to aſſiſt him, the Farl's Army had not only time to 


reſcue their General, but likewiſe to kill or take Priſoners 
all that came out of the Town, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Wales, Hubert de Burgh 
free himſelf from a new Danger 


iving means to 
3 his head. He had received notice that 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter intended to make away with 


4 to compaſs his ends the more eaſily, earneſtly 
defied of the King the cuſtody of the Caſtle of the Devi- 
Hubert's Danger obliging him to endeavour to 
he was ſo fortunate as to gain 40 his _—_ 

o gave him an opportunity to eſcape (1), an e 
. a neighbouring Church. When his eſcape was 
known, the Governor ordered him to be purſued by ſome 
of the Garriſon, who finding him before the Altar, 
dragged him thence with great violence, and brought him 
back to the Caſtle. If he had been taken any where 
n a Church, ſew would have concerned themſelves 


avoid it, 


rh it. But the Breach of the Privilege of Sanctuary 
"neared to the Clergy of ſo dangerous a conſequence, 


that the Biſhop of Salisbury made it his own Cauſe; for 
this Outrage was committed in a Church within his Dio- 
ceſe. He forthwith repaired to the Deviſes, and tried to 
perſwade the Governor, to ſend back the Priſoner to the 
Place from whence he was taken, His Sollicitations pro- 
ving ineffectual, he excommunicated the whole Garriſon, 
and immediately carried his Complaints to the King. 
He was aſſiſted by the Biſhop of London, and ſome other 
Prelates, who were ſo urgent with the King, that he or- 
dered the Priſoner to be ſent to his Sanctuary. But this 
Favour was of little benefit to Hubert, fince withal the 
commanded the Sheriff of the County, to prevent 
any one from bringing him Victuals. However, on the 
morrow he was reſcued by a Troop of armed Men, who 
afforded him means to make his eſcape into Wales, where 
he joined the Earl of Pembroke. 

The Election of John Blund to the See of Canterbury, 
not meeting with approbation at Rome (2), the Pope de- 
clared it void. But for fear the Monks ſhould miſtake 
again, he empowered them to chuſe Edmund, Canon 
of Salisbury. Thus by degrees the Popes became maſters 
of the Elections of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, by an- 
nulling them, till thoſe they intended to favour were 
choſen. 

Aſter the King's Retreat, the Earl of Pembroke con- 
tinued his Progreſs, and daily gained ſome Advantage. 
In the beginning of the Year 1234, he deſeated a ſmall 
Army commanded by John de Monmouth, who thought 
to ſurprize him, but was himſelf ſurprized. After this 
Victory, he ravaged the Lands of the King's Counſel- 
lors (3), lying in the Marches of Wales, and burnt the 
Town of Shrewsbury, whilſt the * who was ſtill at 
* durſt not take the Field. Inſtead of oppoſing 
the Earl's Progreſs, he thought himſelf unſafe at Gloce/ter, 
and therefore ſhut himſelf up in Winchefter, leaving the 
Counties near the Severn to the Mercy of the Enemy. 
Several Biſhops and others adviſed him to make Peace 
with the Earl. But this weak Prince, ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be entirely governed by the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, refuſed to hearken to any Accommodation, unleſs 
the Earl of Pembroke would come and throw himſelf at 
his Feet (4), and delare himſelf a Traytor. It was 
difficult to bring the Earl to ſubmit voluntarily to theſe 
hard Terms: And it was no leſs ſo, to compel him, ſince 
the King had not the leaſt Hopes of obtaining any Aids 
from the Parliament, to continue a War fo diſagreeable 
But the Biſhop of Y/inchefter had a Refuge, of 
which he did not think fit to inform the King. As the 
Council conſiſted only of his Creatures, it was eaſy to 
engage them in a means uſed by him to execute his 
Deſigns. He cauſed to be ditected to the King's Officers 
in Ireland an Order, ſigned by twelve Privy Counſellors, 
to plunder the Eſtates of the Earl of Pembroke, and to 
take him dead or alive, if he ſhould come into that Coun- 
try (5). To this Order was added a Promiſe, in the 
King's name, of the Earl's confiſcated Lands in Jre- 


King 


(1) September 28. in the Night. N. Paris, p. 388. 


8. HENRY III. 


309 
land, if they would faithfully execute what was enjoined 1234 
them. The Governors of Ireland, allured by fo fine a 

Bait, promiſed to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to con- 

tent the King. But they wiſhed to be ſecured by a 
Charter in form, of what was promiſed them. The 

Biſhop being too far engaged to recede, cauſed a Charter 

to be drawn, and found means to get it figned by the 

King, among other Papers of little moment. Then, he 

cauſed the Great Seal to be affixed by the Chancellor, 

who, probably, was in the Plot (6). As ſoon as the 

Iriſh Governors received this Charter, they began to 
execute the Order, For that purpoſe they levied an 

Army on ſome pretence, and entring the Lands of the 

Earl of Pembroke, committed great outrages, in order to 

draw him into Ireland. This Artifice had all the Suc- K. Wet. 
ceſs the Biſhop of V incheſter expected. Pembroke, exaſ- 

perated at the Injuries done him in /reland, immediately 

repaired thither (7) with deſign to take Vengeance of thoſe 

who thus wantonly attacked him. But inſtead of being The Farlis 
revenged, he was baſely betrayed by pretended Friends, who #7. 
engaged him in a Battle where he loſt his Life (8), by a 5 tis. 
Stab in the Back with a Dagger (9). EET: 

Whilſt the Biſhop of V iucheſler was thus uſing the Diſzrace of 
King's Authority, without his knowledge, to free him- , Bier of 
ſelf from his Enemies, the new Archbiſhop of Canter- Wirchefter. 
bury was ſecretly labouring to undermine him. This I" 5g 
Prelate, out of zeal for the Good of the Publick, and 
for the King himſelf, never ceaſed repreſenting, that it 
was his Intereſt to remove from his Perſon a Miniſter ſo 
odious to all his Subjects. He intimated to him, that the 
Foreigners who alienated his People's Affection, would in- 
fallibly prove one day the cauſe of his Ruin. His In- 
ſtances were ſo urgent, that at length Henry's eyes were 
opened, and he ſeemed wholly diſpoſed to reform his 
Conduct. The firſt effect of this Change was the diſ- 
grace of the Prime Miniſter, who had expreſs Orders to 
return to his Dioceſe. After that, Peter de Rivaulx, the Tr, 14, 
Treaſurer; Segrave, the Juſticiary ; Robert de Paſjelow, Fereignerr | 
and all the reſt of the favourite Strangers, promoted by 44 , 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter to the principal Poſts in the State, p. 99%. 
were ſhamefully turned out. At the ſame time, they were 
ordered to prepare to give an account of their Management, 
and of all the Money that had paſſed through their hands. 

The Affairs of the Court being thus ſettled, the King Peace with 
ſent the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the Biſhops of % Welſh. 
Chicheſter, and Rocheſter, into Wales, to negotiate a Peace 11 _ 
with Lewellyn, which they concluded to the advantage of 38. 
the State. 

The King's happy Change reſtored tranquillity to Eng- Th King 
land, from whence it had been ſome time banifhed. In 7/44 of 
all likelihood the Kingdom would have recovered its former bt 6 hf 
ſplendor, if the Prince who governed it had continued all Treachery to 
along in the ſame Diſpoſitions. Mean time, the new Mi- p wy 
niſters improved this good Interval, to make the King ſen- 4 wg 
ſible of the Injury he had done himſelf, in placing his whole P 403. 404. 
confidence in Strangers, who had no Affection for himſelf M- Wes. 
or his Kingdom. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was informed of the particulars of the Plot againſt the Earl 
of Pembroke, ſhewed him a Copy of the Order and Char- 
ter ſent by the Biſhop of M incheſter into Ireland. Henry, 
amazed at ſo great a Preſumption, proteſted he had no 
hand in the matter. Nay, he ſeemed to grieve for the 
Death of the Earl of Pembroke, and to be extremely in- 
cenſed againſt his Miniſters, who had fo notoriouſly abuſed 


his Confidence (10). 


The Day appointed for the old Miniſters to give in 27 24i« 
their Anſwers (11) being come, the Parties accuſed, who e 
doubtleſs were conſcious they had nothing to ſay for them- _ 
ſelves, choſe to take Sanctuary in Churches, under pre- 7 ꝙ rate 
tence of being juſtly apprebenſive of ſome violence from 25 oa 
their Enemies. The aim of the new Miniſters, being l. Wen. 
to convince the King of the Unfaithfulneſs of the old, 
they ordered it ſo, that the King removed the pretence 
for their non-appearance, by granting them a Safe- 77% have a 
Conduct. Peter de Rivaulx, who appeared firſt, talked — ga We 
in ſo arrogant a manner, and fo little ſuitable to his 


LY 


2) Either, becauſe he had received a thouſand Marks from the Biſhop of M inc boſter ; or, becauſe the ſame Biſhop had writ to the Emperor, to uſe his In. 


tereſt with the Pope, that his Election might be approved of. M. Paris, p. 38 5. 
(3) He, and his Aſſociates, rnade it a Rule; not to plunder the Lands of any, but the King's evil Counſellors, by 


whoſe means they had been baniſhed. 


M. Paris, p. 394- Lewellyn Prince of North Wales joined him, with all the Forces be could raiſe. ibid. 


(4) With a Halter about his Neck. M. Paris. p. 394. 


(5) This Order, which is in Matthew Paris, is directed to Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the King's Juſticiary in Ireland, to Walter and Hugh de Lacy, Richard 


de Burgh, and Feoffrey de Parts, with others of the Earl's Liege- Men or Feudatories- 
M. Paris ſays, they ſtole the Seal from Ra/pb Biſhop of Chicheſter the Chancellor ; who 


7 


6 About the beginning of February. M. Paris, p- 397. 


April 1. Id. p. 400. He died 


ragins, made 
April 9g. Id. p-. 397. 
(10) The King went as 
reſtored the exiled Lords to 
Mareſcall, the Earl of Pembroke's Brother, whom he appointed Ma 
(11) June 24. gee M, Paris, p· 404+ 


No. 16. Vo I. I. 


far as Gloceſter to meet the Archbi 


April 16, and was buried at Kilkenny. 
. (9) A Parliament was held in February this Year at Weſtminſter 3 and it was during 
u that Repreſentation to the King, which is related here. 


of Canterbury, 
his Favour, namely, Hubert de Burgh, (to whoſe Wife he had reſtored already eight 
; and all theſe he nominated for his 


was not concerned in this treacherous Fraud. p+ 395. 


M. Paris, p. 403 
the Seſſion, 
See M. Paris, p. 393. 


that Edmund Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral of his 
There was another Parliament held at Weſtminfter, 


| that had been to make Peace with Lewellyn ; and on May 29. 
L Manors) Gilbert Baſſet, Richard Sward, Gilbere 


Me Paris. P* 404. An. Woaverl. P- 190. 


Ii ii Condition 


te HISTORY f ENGLAND. 
1234. Condition, that the King not being able to bear his Inſo- 
lence, ordered him to the Tower. He remained there how- 
ever but three days, being, by the Archbiſhop's Advice, 
ſent back to his Sanctuary. Szgrave required a longer 


time (1) to give in his Anſwer, which was granted him upon 
the Archbiſhop's Interceſſion. As for the Biſhop of Vin- 


310 Vol. I. 


it, and the Queen-Regent of France was very glad 
draw the Engliſh into France, during the —— of : 1236. 
King her Son. | 

But, though Eng/and was not troubled with 


fo . 
Wars, the Kingdom was however. diſturbed at ho "PP Stateef the 


m i 
the diſcontents of the Nobility, upon the promotion 14 4 —_ 


cheſter, he continued in his Cathedral, not daring; to truſt new Favourite. This was William of Provence, the Queen's , Part. 
to his Safe- Conduct, and it was not thought proper to Uncle (11), elected Biſhop of Valence, but not yet confirm. 


- - - — — 1 
* LS - * -” <4 nd - 
1 ———— EET. N 


| 1 force him from thence (2). ed by the Pope, This Prelate, lately arrived in England 

„ 1235. Whilſt theſe domeſtick Affairs were tranſacting, the had ſo gained the King's Affection, that nothing was 

4 The 3 Truce with France being expired, Lewis vigorouſly at- done but by his Advice, and the Adminiſtration of the 

ö | — tacked the Duke of Bretagne. According to the Rules publick Affairs was entirely left to him. So great favcur 

* M. Paris. of good Policy, this Ally ſhould have been powerfully was very diſpleaſing to the Engliſb Barons; who were re. 

"MH Ar. wu» aſſiſted, But Henry was contented with ſending ſixty duced to the ſame Condition,” from whence the thought 

58 18 ” Knights, and two thouſand Foot. An Aid, ſo diſpro- to have freed themſelves by the Expulſion of the oiftevins, 

[ 1 portioned to his wants, not being ſufficient to protect At a Parliament, aſſembled this Year in April (12), they fo 9% p,,, 
5 him, he ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of demanding a boldly complained of theſe Proceedings to the King, that aw. 


three Years Truce, Which however he could not ob- he thought fit to retire to the Tower, where he would 2:4 

tain, but on condition, that if within that time the King have had the Barons to follow him. But finding none bn Jn 

of England did not come in Perſon to his relief, he ſhould came to him, he returned of kis own accord into the fome Satin 
Henry aeg. ſubmit to whatever ſhould be required of him. During this City, and endeavoured to ſatisfy them upon ſome of their e 


14 ney 80.4 Grievances, in order to induce them to overlook what 2 


— — - — 
— . 


— — 
ww - 


* 
= » 
4 —— — 


Sf Interval, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail with 


4 ee pas Henry to come into Bretagne, but not ſucceeding, he did they deemed the principal. He removed ſeveral Sheriffs 
; T. 1. p-335+ full Homage to Lewis for his Territories, which made his who abuſed their Authority, and ſubſtituted others in their 


17 Subjects give him the Nick name of Mauclerc, that is, bad room. The Prince his Brother complaining of one Richard M. Pu. 
1k Scholar (3). Thus, by his negligence, Henry loſt an Ally, Sward, for ſhewing him ſome diſreſpect, obtained that P 423 
i k who might have been of great Service to him, in his War Sward ſhould be baniſhed the Realm, for his Inſolence. 

with France (4). In ſhort, by ſome changes at Court, to gratify the Ba- 
1236. In the beginning of the next Year, Szgrave and Pa/- rons (13), the King imagined they were pleaſed, But de- 
"x The ola Mi- ſolew, the King's old Miniſters, found means to make firing to take this occaſion to remove the Biſhop of Chi- 
ly! 8 their Peace by a Preſent of a thouſand Marks each, cheſter from the Chancellorſhip, in which Office he had 
M. Paris, for which they were diſcharged from further Proſecu- worthily behaved, he had the mortification to find he 


* 409 Fon refuſed to reſign it. To juſtify his Refuſal, he alledged, 


| Henry's Shortly after (5) was ſolemnized the Marriage of Iſabella, That he had been entruſted with that Office by the Parlia- 
8 Si/t-r mar- the King's Siſter, with the Emperor Frederic II (6). Tho' ment, and therefore could not quit it but by the fame Auths- 
25 ried to the * 
* Emperiy, it was not cuſtomary to grant the King an Aid for the rity. 
8 Act. bub. Marriage of a younger Siſter, the Parliament was ſo well Though the Parliament granted the King a conſiderable 3, 
Þ T. I r. 346, pleaſed with his late Proceedings, that they granted him Aid for the marriage of the Empreſs his Siſter, it appeared —2 
M. Paris. two Marks on every Plough- land. the Money was not put to that uſe, For Ambaſſadors rr: 

M. Wen The Biſhop of incheſter, who, ſince his Diſgrace from Frederic came to Court, to demand the Portion pro- A 


. Tele kept within his Dioceſe, departed from thence by the 


Wincheit . . 
ſexe for „% Pope's Order, who ſent for him to be near his Perſon, 


miſed their maſter, If People's Reflections on this occa- T. I. p.364. 
ſion were not to the King's Advantage, thoſe they had Pri. 
Rome. on pretence he wanted his Advice in a Quarrel between cauſe to make ſoon after upon his inconſtancy, were no A. Was. 
_ 4 „ him and the Citizens of Rome, It was not at all doubted, leſs prejudicial to his Reputation. All on a ſudden, when 7% K 
r but the Pope uſed this Expedient to free him from the there ſeemed to be leaft reaſon to expect it, he recalled to U 
King's Proſecutions ; and probably, the Prelate paid dearly Court Segrave and Rivaulx, whom a little before he had 3 : 
for this Favour. He had to deal with a Pope who neg- proſecuted for their Miſdemeanours. Not content with 
' lected no opportunity to heap up Money. This is evi- this, he entirely truſted them again, as if he had reaſon 
A Cruſade dent from a Proceeding of his this ſame Year. The ten to be ſatisfied with their former Conduct. Theſe perni- 


* oy Years Truce, made by Frederic with the Saracens, being cious Miniſters were hardly reſtored to their Poſts, but the 
now almoſt expired, he cauſed a freſh Cruſade to be pub- ill Effects of their Counſels on the King's mind were per- 
liſhed, as if he intended to make a vigorous Puſh to reſtore ceived. In a Parliament, held this Year in June (14), I ww! 
the Affairs of Paleiine, Upon this News, the Zeal of at V incheſter, Henry, by virtue of a Bull from Rome, would ann! all te 
the Chriſtians being rouzed, great Numbers took the Croſs. have annulled all his Grants during his Nonage, becauſe 1 
But whilſt they were preparing to depart, another Bull ap- they wanted the Pope's Confirmation. This frivolous Pre- 4e. 
peared, to diſpenſe with their going for a certain Sum of tence plainly ſhewed, how induftriouſly he laboured to en- Ibid- 
Money, ſlave himſelf more and more to the Court of Rome, inſtead an 4p 
be King England being then in profound Tranquillity, Henry of endeavouring to throw off its Yoke. A Proceeding ſo 378. 
1 took this opportunity to eſpouſe (7) Eleanor, ſecond directly contrary to the Rights and Prerogatives of the Crown, 
Provence, Daughter of Raymond Earl of Provence (8). The Nup- being looked upon with indignation, the Parliament re- 
Act. Pub. tials were celebrated with great Magnificence and Re- fuſed to conſent to the Revocation of theſe Grants, chiefly 


T. 1 p. 341, joycings, which ſeemed to preſage to the King more Hap- becauſe of the Bull, upon which the King's Motion was 


. pineſs than this Marriage was attended with. The So- grounded. 
M. paris. lemnity of the Wedding and Coronation (9g) of the new As Henrys Conduct drew upon him the Contempt of Re ads 
1 Queen being over, the King called a Parliament at Mer- his Subjects, this Contempt proved very prejudicial to him * 


Hemingford fen, where divers Statutes were enacted, which long re- 
4 Ana. Burt. mained in force, but are now for the moſt part repeal- 
12 ed (10). 

The War renewed by the King of France, ended with | 
be his Expedition into Bretagne, without any Treaty of wards him, obliged him to uſe all poſſible precautions to 
74 Truce, Peace between the two Crowns. Henry, who was not of avoid a War with his Neighbours. He choſe rather to 
5 a martial Temper, had done nothing towards continuing give way to them voluntarily, than involve himſelf in 


44 The French 
1 War ends 


(1) Till M:chaelmaſs. M. Porit. p. 405. hi 

(2) Hugh de Pateſhulle was made Juſticiary, in Segrave"'s room. M. Paris. ibid. M. Nm. This Year the King took a Tallage from all his 
Cities, Boroughs and Mancrs throughout England. T. Wikes. p. 42+ in 

(3) It is thus he is ſtiled by the Hiſtorians of Bretagne. For though he had ſtudied at the Univerſity of Paris, yet it ſeems he had made no Progreſs 
the Study of Politics. f 

(4) King Henry kept his Court at Chriſimaſi, this Year, at Weſtminſter ; at which were preſent the Biſhops and great Men of the Kingdom. M. Paris, p. 499+ 
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(5) In February, M. Paris. p. 414. 


(6) The King called a Parliament to deliberate about the propoſed Match: See a full Account of the whole Matter in A+ Paris, 29 ante 
— The Emperor ſent, by the Biſhop of Exeter who attended the Princeſs into Germany, ſeveral Preſents to King Henry, and among 25 * the 
Leopards, alluding to the wa 29s Shield, on which are depifted three Leopards paſſant : From which it may be obſerved, that in Henry the IIId's Time, 


bearing of the Kings of England, was not three Lions, as now, but three Leopards, See 


. (7) By the Advice of his great Men, ſays Heming ford. p 573: 


Paris, p. 416. and Seiden s Notes on Poly-Olbion, Song Xl. 


(8) They were married at Canterbury, Fan. 14+ and ihe Queen was crowned the 2oth at Weſtminſter. M. Paris, p- 420 _ L ; 
9) Matthero Paris has given us a aud gn Deſcription of the Coronation, and what each Perſon performed in their re ſpective Functions, among which 


is this remarkable Paſſage, that the Earl ef Chefter, (as Lord High Conſtable) carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curteine, before the King, 


in token 


{bat be is Earl of the Palace, and bath by Right © Power of reftraining the King if be ſhould a# amiſs. M. Paris, p. 420. a * 
(10) M. Paris ſays, the ſame Day, after the Coronat:on, the King went from 4 Merton, a Monaſtery in Surry, where he met his 7 . 
and enacted the Proviſions of Merton, which are the moſt ane ent ody of Laws after Magna Charta, and divided into eleven Articles or Chapters. P- 


(11) Rapin by miſtake, ſays Brother, See M. Paris, p. 420. 


(12) The twenty eighth. Id p. 428. 


(13) He removed Ralph Fitz. Nicolas Steward of his Houſhold, and ſome of his Counſellors, &c. Id. p. 429. 


(14) June 10. Id. p. 431, 


Troubles, 


Book VI II: 


from which he ſaw he could not free himſelf 
Mates # with Honour. For this reaſon he had deſerted the Duke 
difpnowrable f Bretagne, and ſuffered himſelf to be bullied this very 
peace ws Year by the King of Scotland, who demanded the 
os County of Northumberland, with that haughtineſs as would 
Ad. Pub. have met with a mortifying Repulſe, had he been to deal 
TL p34 with any other Prince (1). But how unjuſt ſoever this 
* pretenſion appeared, Henry made no ſcruple to purchaſe a 

Peace with the yearly Penſion of eighty Marks, which 
were ſettled on the King of Scotland, He even took a 
Journey to York, on purpoſe to negotiate this diſhonourable 
Treaty, pretending a fear of the Scots making a League 
with the Welſh. He feigned alſo to be apprehenſive that 
Gilbert Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, who had ſucceeded his 
Brother Richard, and married the King of Scotland's Siſter, 
would improve this opportunity to raiſe Commotions in the 
Kingdom (2). ; 

Mean time, as the King daily perceived the great Men 
to be eſtranged from him, and that therefore it would be 
difficult to raiſe _— to fill his empty Coffers, he be- 
thought himſelf of an Expedient, which he believed could 
not fail of Succeſs. He called a Parliament, to which all 
the Lords of the Kingdom were ſummoned (3), in order 
to treat about ſome weighty Affairs of State. As ſoon as 
they were met (4), a certain Prieft, famed for Elo- 
quence (5), told the Lords, „He was commanded to ac- 
« quaint them with the occaſion of their Meeting.“ Af- 
ter a ſhort Pauſe, he added, That the King having 
« ſeriouſly reflected on the Abuſes crept into the Go- 
« yernment, was extremely concerned for contributing to 
« the ſame, by his careleſſneſs and ill conduct: T hat 
« he acknowledged, with Grief, he had made uſe of im- 
« prudent and ſelfiſh Miniſters, who never regarding the 
« Good of the Kingdom, to which they were Strangers, 
« had drawn him in by their pernicious Counſels, to do 
« things contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
« Realm: That to repair, as far as was poſſible, the Evils 
« gccaftioned by his own Indiſcretion, and the unfaithful- 
« neſs of his Miniſters, he was determined to be guided 
©« no more by the Advice of Foreigners, but to commit 
„ the Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs to his native 
Subjects: That he was perſwaded, they would labour 
<« to the utmoſt of their Power to prevent the Oppreſſion 
of the People, cauſe Juſtice and the Laws to flouriſh, 
and reſtore the Crown to its former Luſtre,” After 
laying theſe Foundations, the Orator continued, That 
« the King deſired his Parliament to conſider, that the 
«« Miſmanagement of his Treaſurer, and the Debts he had 
„ contracted, were not the leaſt of the Miſdemeanours, 
« his Miniſtry might be charged with : That he hoped 
they would begin with applying a Remedy to this, upon 
his Aſſurance, that he would conſent to any Expe- 
« dients propoſed for the redreſs of the other Abuſes : 
That therefore he required an Aid anſwerable to his 
<< preſent occaſions, and to ſhew he was in earneſt, he 
<< conſented beforehand, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 
pointed, to take care that the Money ſhould be diſpoſed 
Hof for the neceſſary Uſes of the Kingdom.” If Henry 
had been leſs known, this harangue might have had a 
ſudden Effet on the Parliament. But as they were too 
ſenſible to what a height he could carry his Diſſimulation, 
all theſe ſubmiſſive Expreffions were not able to move 
them. They anſwered, * They had often granted Aids 
* to the King, without ever receiving any reciprocal 
0 Mark of his Affection; that ſince his Acceſſion to the 
0 Crown, his Dominions were conſiderably leſſened, 
A though he had frequently exacted frem his Subjects very 
4 large Sums, which were only laviſhed away upon Fo- 

reigners. To this vigorous Anſwer, it was replied from 
the ing, “ That his own and his Siſter's Marriage had 
a entirely exhauſted his Treaſure ; but if they would 
** grant him a Thirteenth (6) part of their Moveables, 
74 he promiſed, upon his Honour, never to injure or op- 

preſs any Baron of the Realm.” The Lords were not 
prevailed with by this Promiſe, which ſeemed to them of 
little moment, fince they could not rely upon the King's 
Word, And therefore they replied, They had already 
granted the King an Aid for the Empreſs's arriage, but 
he had diverted it to other Uſes, and fince he had married 
—_— asking their Advice, he might defray the Expences 
ot his Wedding as he pleaſed. This Anſwer convincing 


1236. Troubles, 


« 432» 
8 Mailros. 


1237. 
le calls 4 
Parliament, 
and pretends 
to condemn 
bir paſt 
Conduf?, 18 
erder to 0b- 
tain an Aid. 
M. Paris. 
p- 435% 

M. Weg. 


(1) Aﬀirming, that K 
(2) This Year great 


had much ado to a | 

c 1 > appeaſe them. M. Paris, 2. 
(3) — his Writs, which are the firſt M hn the 
(4) Which was on January 14, M. Paris. p. 
( Willam de Rake. ibid. M. W:ft. p. 296. 
(7) The Earl of Warren, William Ferrari 
a1Ways give the King good 

(8) What Perſons they 


| 
| 
| 


uarrels aroſe between the 


and wholſome Advice. MN. Paris, ibid. 


Studs of Mares, E.. 


(9) Or rather 2 Parliament, Appendix. No. I 59» 


g. HENRY III. 


5 
„ and Jabs Geoffrey, who ſwore they would never be corrupted by Gifts to deviate 


Barons, Kni were that granted this Aid, appears from the Record extant in Dr. Brady, wiz. the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, 
Nights and "Paget for themſelves and their Vaſſals. And it was to be 2 from Corn, Ploughs, Sheep, Cows, Hogs, 
5 | 


311 
him, that he wanted a ſtronger Engine to wreſt from them 1237, 
the Aid he demanded, he attacked them in a more ſen— ; 
ſible Part. He promiſed to re-eſtabliſh his Father's Char- 
ters, and to ſatisfy them that he really intended to 
cauſe them to be obſerved, he ordered the Execration ter- 
merly denounced by Cardinal Langton upon the Tranſ— 
greſſors of theſe Charters, to be publiſhed in all the 
Churches, In ſhort, to gain them entirely, he added to 
his Council three Lords (7) whom he knew to be very 
acceptable to the Nobility. So many Advances from a 
Sovereign, and eſpecially the Re-cilabliſhment of the 
Charters, had at length the defired effect. The Parlia- 
ment ſuffering themſelves to be deceived by theſe pretended "266 
Demonftrations, granted him tlie Aid required (8). Fow- .; 
ever they clogged it with two not very grateful Condi- 4: ; 
tions. Firſt, that, for the future, he ſhould reject the |: © 
Counſels of the Foreigners, and adhere to the Advices of r. 
his Subjects. Secondly, that four Knights ſhould be cho- 
ſen in every County to collect and ſecure the Money in 
ſome Monaſtery, that it might be reſtored to every one. 
again, in caſe the King ſhould break his word. Not- 
withſtanding this Precaution, the Money vas no ſooner 
raiſed, but the King ſeized it and ſquandered it away in 
uſeleſs Expences, even in Preſents to his favourite Fo- 
reigners, who remained in his Council as before. 

Henrys Conduct occaſioned ſuch loud Murmurs, that ky waa 
Prince Richard his Brother thought himliclf obliged, to re- 5 
preſent to him very ſtrongly, to what Danger it would in- / 41m. 
fallibly expoſe him. But his Remonftrances were in vain, . Pois. 
Henry liking better the Counſels of the Foreigners, which * *** 
were more agreeable to his Inclinations. Among thoſe that men we 
had the greateſt Aſcendant over the King, Hiftory par- ;.. 1 
ticularly mentions Simon de Montfort, Son of the fainous ir e. 
Earl of Montfort, General of the Cruſade againſt the /!5;- 
genſes. This young Man, who for ſome Diſguſt, had let 
the Court of France to make his Fortunes in England, 
conformed himielf ſo to the King's Humour, that few 
were in greater Favour, I ſhall have frequent occaſton 
to ſpeak of him, in the courſe of this Reign, under the 
Title of Earl of Leiceſter. 

"Though Henry little thought of extending his Domini- 7% Pr-:ce 
on over the neighbouring Countries, a happy Juncture pro- 83 
cured him, before the end of this Year, an Advantage „ Henry. 
which the moſt illuſtrious of his Predeceſſors had ſought in A ap 
vain. Lewellyn, Prince of Tales, grown old and infirm, 3 : 
and finding himſelf perſecuted by his Son Griffn, could &c. 
think of no better means to ſecure himſelf from his rebel- M. Poris- 
lious Practices, than by putting himſelf under the King of . Wes. 
England's Protection, to whom he did Homage for his Do- 
minions. This Proceeding was the more extraordinary, as 
he himſelf, as well as his Anceſtors, had all along exerted 
their utmoſt to prevent the acknowledging ot this Sove- 
reignty. If force of Arms had at any time compelled them 
to it, they had always been ready to diſown their Subniiſ- 
ſion, when their Circumſtances were more favorable, | 

Whilſt the Engl/h were loudly complaining of being , 9 
expoſed to the Avarice of the King and his foreign Miniſ- Fax 
ters, a freſh Cauſe of Diſcontent unexpeQedly happened by p. 44e. 
the Arrival of Otho the Pope's Legate, who was come to 
plunder them of what they had left. The Clergy juſtly 
dreaded theſe extraordinary Legateſhips, the ſole Aim 
whereof was to pillage them. The Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury very much blamed the King, for ſuftering the Le- 
gate to come into the Kingdom, without any apparent 
Neceſſity, and without the Knowlege of the Clergy and 
Parliament. But theſe Expoſtulations were in vain. It 
would not only have been difficult to perſwade the King 
to ſend back the Legate, but it even appeared that he him- 
ſelf had privately ſent for him, His view was to ſcreen 
himſelf under his Protection, from the Attempts of his 
Subjects. The Pope took care not to loſe this opportu- 
nity of ſending a Legate into England, in expectation, 
that by means of the King's Authority, he might with 
Impunity rifle the Churches. Thus the Engl ſaw them- 
ſelves at once expoſed to the Avarice of the King and the 
Pope, who were united together for their Deſtruction. 

It was not upon England alone that the Legate caſt Jrrerview of 
his eyes: His Deſign was to drain Scotland allo, which e 6. of 
hitherto had been free from the Exactions of the Court of —— 2 
Rome. He believed he had met with an opportunity at York. 
an Interview (9) which the Kings of England and Scotland 5 Pub. 


The King 
promiſes to 
cau 't the tos 
Chu! (ers £2 
be v9[+ e . 
1. Paris. 

P. 430» 


evl1ch the 
King ob- 


ferwes nor, 


«I. p- 34, 
a | 374- 
ing edn had given it him when he married his Daughter Joanna. M. Paris, p. 43%» The Legate 
Scholars and Citizens of Oxford, ſo that the King, the Biſhops, and the great Men of the Kingdom * 3 
0 go into 
Hiſtorians. See M. Paris, p- 435+ M. Weſt. p. 296. Scotland: 
435. M. Weſt. p. 296. M. Paris, 


6 A Thirtieth. M. P | s Þ* . 
(3) noo (hg ſrom Truth, but would 


Priors, Earls, 
Cart- Horſes, 


held Septemb, 14. at which the great Men of the Kingdom were ſummoned, to treat of important Affairs. See M. Paris, p- w 
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312 Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1237. had at York, on account of the Scorch King's Pretenſions. 
As ſoon as the Conference, where the King of Scotland 
obtained an Augmentation of his Penſion (1), was ended, 
the Legate, who had found ſome excuſe to be preſent, 
told him he deſigned to go into Scotland, to regulate the 

_ 77 700 Affairs of the Church. Alexander anſwered, he never heard 

e of any Legate ſent into Scotland, and there was ſtill leſs 
occaſion for any in his Reign; neither would he, in ſhort, 
allow ſuch an Innovation, as long as he ſat on the Throne. 
Adding, if notwithſtanding this Declaration, he perſiſted 
in his deſign, he warned him beforehand, that he was not 
abſolute Maſter of his own Subjects, and perhaps it would 
not be in his power to protect him, if the People, fierce 
and ungovernable, ſhould fail in their reſpect due to the 
Pope's Legate. Theſe laſt Words were apparently the 
reaſon of the Legate's altering his mind, and ſtaying with 
the King of England, whom he found more obſequious, 

* Feri John late Earl of Cheſter dying this Year (2) without 

7 rg fee Iſſue, the King annexed to the Crown that Earldom, 

ee Which enjoyed very great Privileges, paying, in Money, 

M. Weſt. to the Earl's Siſters what they were to receive from thence, 
or allowing it out of other Lands, 

Birth of About the ſame time, Henry received a Letter from the 

2 Emperor Frederic, informing him of the Birth of a Son 

_ by Iſabella his Wife, to whom he had given the Name 

Att. Pub. of Henry. Adding, he deſigned the Kingdom of Sicily for 

ap 4 the new-born Prince. 

C:rrujtion of Matthew Paris the Hiſtorian, concludes the Occurrences 

the Court of of this Year, with a lively Deſcription of the Court of 

- N &.. Rome. What he ſays is the leſs queſtionable, as it comes 

; from the Pen of a cotemporary Monk. But however it is 
this which has gained him ſo many Enemies, who have 
laboured to render his Teſtimony dubious, 

1238. Simon de Montfort beſore- mentioned, finding himſelf in 
Sim-n de great Favour at Court, ventured to caſt his Eyes on the 
Montfort: Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke, the King's Siſter (3). 
S r of the But as he was juſtly apprehenſive of meeting with great 
King's. Obſtacles, he took a ſhorter method, by ſecuring the 
a. _ Princeſs's Heart beforchand. In a word, he ſo managed 
En. Waverl, his matters, that the King was obliged to cauſe them to be 

privately married in his own Chapel (4). Prince Richard 

M. Paris. was extremely incenſed at this Marriage (5). He bitterly 

er +®7* complained of it to the King, and ſtrongly remonſtrated to 

him, that he was in the wrong to give his Siſter to a 
younger Brother, whoſe Fortune was no way anſwerable 
to a Royal Family. The King excuſed himſelf in the 
beſt manner he could, from the neceſſity of haſtening 
the Marriage; adding, there was now no remedy, ſince it 
lin na was ſolemnized and the Princeſs with Child. Mean while, 
riage com- Montfort perceiving Prince Richard was highly exaſperated 

e e againit him, and fearing he would endeavour to annul his 

M. Paris. Marriage, went to Rome, where he found means to have 

b. 468. it confirmed by the Pope. After that he returned to the 

King, who gave him a very kind Reception. 

Th. Ban, This Marriage was not the only thing Richard thought 

complaints he had reaſon to complain of. The great Credit of the 

1 ps Foreigners, who were always near the King, created in 

ee him no lefs unecaſineſs than in the reſt of the Barons. 

They all unanimouſly complained, that the King had vi- 
olated his Promiſes, and that all the Money exacted from 
his People on divers pretences, was employed only in in- 

Jhey enter riching the Queen's Relations. As Prince Richard ſeemed 

ints a League to be very much concerned for the Intereſt of the Pub- 

2 lick, they believed that, under ſuch a Leader, it would not 

demand Re- be impoſſible to obtain of the King the ſatisfaction they 

dreſs of their required, eſpecially with regard to the Foreigners, In 

228 this belief, they entered into a Confederacy (6), and ha- 

p. 467. ving the Prince at their head, ſent the King word, 

that they prayed him to remember his Promiſes. This 
Confederacy, the conſequences whereof were dreaded by 
Henry, cauſed him to put on a ſeeming Moderation, as 
he uſually did, when he ſound himſelf preſſed. Inſtead of 
ſhewing any Reſentment, as they expected, he appointed 
a Day to give them a favorable Anſwer. But as they had 
been deceived more than once, they ſuffered not themſelves 

M. Paris, to be over- reached by this outward Mildneſs. Perſwaded 

b. 468. as they were, that the King ſought only to amuſe them, 


(1) He was to have three hundred Pounds a Year in Land, fays M. Paris; but by the Record (Ret, Pat. 21, H. 7, M. 8.) it appears to have been but . Paris. 


two hundred Pounds per Annum, out of Cumberland and Northumberland. See Brady, p. 568. p. $72, 473" 
2) About Whitfuntide, M. Parts lays, he was poiſoned by his Wife the Daughter ot Prince Lewellyn. p. 440. M. Weſt. 
(3) Eleanor, (4) In St. Stephen's Chapel at Weſtminſter. They were martied Fanuary 7. M. Parit, p. 465. T. Wikes. 
(5) Chiefly, b&auſe it was done without his Knowledge, and without the Conſent of the great Men ot the Kingdom ; after the King had engaged, not A., Waver 


to do any thing of Moment, without their Advice and Concurrence. M-. Paris, p. 467, LY 
(6) Which conſiſted of Gilbert Earl-Marſhal, all the Earls and Barons of England, and the generality of the People of the Kingdom- Of the Nobility, 


Hubert Earl of Kent, alone, remained faithful to the King. Id. 
(7) In the Abbey of Oſney near Oxford, M. Paris, p. 469. 


(8) Thirty-one were impriſoned in Wallingford Caſtic. M. Paris, p. 470. By reaſon of this, the Studies ceaſed there all the Summer. A. Wet. p. 298. 
(9) The Legate obliged all the Scholars to meet at St. Paul's Church, (above a mile from his Lodgings) and go on foot to the Biſhop of C-7 Ae 
Houſe, and their putting off their Caps, Gowns, and Shoes, to go to the Legate's Houſe, and humbly crave Tatdon and Abſolution M. Lari, p. 479 


NM. . P- 298. 


(10) With whom went John Manſel, and William Hardel, with Money to hire Troops, Id. p. 470+ | 1 
(11) Peter de Rupibus. He died at Farnham, June 9. and was buried in Wincheſter Cathedral. e founded the Monaſtery of Hales in Glecefter ſhire, 
Tickferd in Buckinghamſhire, tor Fremonſtr atenſi ans; Selburne in Hampſbire, for Auguſtin Monks; and a Hoſpital at Portſmouth, M. Paris, p. 473+ 


Vol 4 J. 


they came to London on the Day appointed, guarded w; 
Horſe and Arms, and ready to * Pigs — 1238, 
pliance. Henry took care not to reſiſt, at a time when he N= N 10 
ſaw no power able to ſupport. him, He aſſured them <4» 
he really intended to redreſs all Grievances, and to con- 
vince them of his Sincerity, told them he was willing to 
ſubmit to the Arbitration of a certain number of Lords 
the one half to be named by himſelf, This Propoſal / JET 
being approved, Commiſſioners were choſen on both ſides — 
who drew up certain Articles, which the King was to ob- ay 
ſerve for the future, in the Government of the Kingdom a f 
Theſe Regulations were ſigned by the King and the Ba- the King? 
rons, and confirmed by the Legate, who, in all publick 
Affairs, always endeavoured to interpoſe his Maſter's Au- 
thority. 

This ſame Legate met not at Oxford, where he went 75, 7,.., 
upon ſome Buſineſs, with that reſpect that was paid him inſulted ar 
at Court. Though the Univerſity in a body received Oer. 
him with the Deterence due to his Character, the Inſo- 1 W. 
lence of his Domeſticks was the occaſion that certain Scho Hewinst, 
lars loſt the Reſpect they owed him. Some young Stu- © Wie, 
dents offering to enter into his Lodgings (7), were ſo unci- 
villy repulſed by the Porter, that they were very much out 
of Humour, Whilſt they were yet in the Houſe, ſome 
of them going into the Kitchin, found there a poor Iriſh 
Scholar begging tor Relief of the Cook, who inſtead of 
an Alms, threw a Ladle-full of boiling Water in his face. 
This barbarous Action ſo provoked a A elſb Student, who 
was witneſs of it, that having a Bow in his hand, he ſhot 
the Cook dead on the ſpot with an Arrow. The Legate 
hearing of the Jumuit, retired in a fright into the Tower 
of the Church, where he remained till night, dreading 
that the Inſolence ot the Scholars would even extend to his 
Perſon. As ſoon as he thought he might retire with Saſe- 
ty, he haſtened to the King, and complained of this out- 
rage, laying it to the charge of the whole Univerſity, 
which he had now put under an Interdict. The King ap- 
peared extremely inraged at this Inſult upon the Legate, 
and to give him Satistaction, immediately ſent the Earl of 
Warren w Oxford, with orders to ſeize the Offenders (8). 
This Bufineſs, which at firſt made a great noiſe, was 
at length hutaed by the Mediation of the Biſhops, who 
prevailed with the Univerſity to make all the Submiſſions 
he required (9). 

Had this Accident happened a little later, England Cildre be 
would have paid dearer for it. Shortly after, Henry ſend- N 6 
ing the Emperor a Body of Troops, under the Com- Wen 
mand of Henry de Turbeville (10), the Pope, againft whom M. Pais 
they were employed, was ſo incenſed, that for a good . . 
while, the Englih Eccleſiaſticks were denied Admittance 2 
at the Court of Rome. This Quarrel made the Emperor 
hope, he ſhould gain the King his Brother-in-law to his fide, 
Accordingly, being defirous to improve this juncture, 
he diſpatched Ambaſſadors to him, who did all that lay in 
their power, to perſwade him to join with the Emperor 
againſt the Pope; but it was not poflible jor them to ſuc- 
ceed. The King and the Pope ſtood too much in need 
of each other, to remain long at variance. Though the 
Pope looked upon himſelf as Lord Paramount of England, 
he was not ignorant how averſe the Barons were to his 
Pretenſions, which the King's Authority in ſome mea- 
ſure was alone capable of ſupporting. Beſides, it was on- 
ly through the countenance and connivance of the King, 
that he could rifle the Zngli/þh Clergy with Impunity. 
On the other hand, Henry faw, none but the Pope couid 
ſupport him againſt the Barons. . Moreover in his Deſign 
ot filling the principal Church-Preterments with his Crea- 
tures, he was very ſenſible he could not proceed without 
the Pope's Authority, It was no wonder therefore, the 
King and the Pope held together, ſince it ſo greatly con- 
cerned them mutually to afliſt one another. : 

The Death of the Biſhop of W/inche/ter ( 11), during Death of the 
theſe Tranſactions, gave the King opportunity to make -- + 4 
the firſt Advances towards a Reconciliation with the Pope. fn 1 
Henry, ardently deſiring to procure this rich See tor the wr . 
Biſhop of Valence his Uncle, ſtrongly recommended him 2 4444 
to the Monks, the Electors. But, notwithitanding his 447 76, 


Monks chuſe 
another. 


8 — . das 8 P + 


eee 


ſollicitations, 


Book VIII. 


> tio | 
9 — High- Chancellor of England. Though the King 
was diſappointed, as to the Monks, he deſpaired not to 
ſoocted“ another way, He knew the Pope wanted no- 
thing more than to ſee” Him matte Advances towards a' 
Reconciliation. The Intereſt of the Court of Rome re- 
quired it, and ſeldom does that Court neglect what may 
turn to its advatitage; In this belief, Hemp ſent Ambaſ- 
fadors thither, who, after” miking ſome Submiſſions” in 
their: Maſter's name (1), prevailed to have the Election 
of the Biſhop of Chiebaer annulled by the Apoftolicat 
Author: 2). \ 
Je Biſbop The 4 Biſhop of Wine „ Was Ju deemed 
J Win- one of the chief Authors of the roubles im this Reign. 
cheſter Iv was hie that adviſed the King to annul his Father's two 
chief Cauſe Charters, and ſend for Foreigners into the Kingdom, to 
7.u5n in commit to them the Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs. 
this Reign Theſe two Articles were a perpetunl occaſion of diſcon- 
tent among the Nobles, and at length were attended with 
Death of the Very fatal conſequences. | The death of this pernicious 
Sue of Counſellor was preceeded by that of Joanna, Queen of 
Scxland. Seotland, Siſter to Henry (3). 
Po The manner in which the K ingdom was governed, 
lle Kg. ws diſpleaſing to all. 80 that it was not ſtrange, there 
14, f. 474. fhould be People, who endeavoured to make away with 
2 the King. This year, a Villain (4), pretending to be 
mad; ſound means to get into his Chamber by night (5), 
with defign- to kill him; but being diſappointed by the 
King's paſſing that night in the Queen's Apartment, he 
was taken and puniſhed according to his deſert. Before 
he died, he declared; that Villiam de Muri (6) was the 
Author of the Conſpiracy, in which ſeveral others were 
However, either out of careleſſneſs; or for ſome 

other reaſon, there was no Inquiry made. 
| I ſhall begin the relation of the Occurrences of the 
11239 . year 1239, with-obſerving ſome effects of Henry's Ca- 
ibe King's priciouſneſs and Inconftancy. The Knowledge of the 
In. Character and Genius of this Prince is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, for the better underſtanding the Springs and Cau- 
ſes of what paſſed in this Reign. As he neither loved 
nor hated, but according to the Suggeſtions of thoſe who 
had the aſcendant over him, it was no wonder he fre- 
quently altered his Inclinations and Maxims, He ſome- 
times loaded with Favours and Carefſes, Perſons who; 
within a few days; found themſelves in diſgrace ; and 
very- often he reftored to his Service, ſuch as had been 
ſhametully diſmiſſed. - I have already taken notice, that, 
aſter perſecuting the Earl of Pembroke, he reſtored to Gil. 
Gilberr Far bert his Brother the Office of Ear-Marſhab(5). Gilbert, 
/ Pem-; thinking himſelf in the King's good Graces, was very 
proke e- much ſurprized, that one day when be came to wait upon 
wt cauſe, him; he was, contrary to Cuſtomz denied entrance. He 
M. Paris, complained to the King himſelf, by one of his Friends, 
r. 4575 who prayed him to tell the reaſon, why ſuch an Affront 
was offered to a Lord of ſo great diſtinction. Henry re- 
plied, It was becauſe Richard, the Earl's Brother, was a 
Traytor, and continued in his 'T' reaſon to his death; and 
therefore he repented of giving him the Office of Marſha}, 
which however he could whenever he pleaſed: "This 
anſwer obliged. the Earl to withdraw from Court, and re- 
tire into the North of England, to ſecure himſelf from the 
„ prepoſleſied the King againſt 
im (8). | 6 
Tie Kig Another inſtance of this Prince's Incunſtancy may be 
weld pro- this: So far was he from reſenting Sim de Montforv's 
teen Afront to the Royal Family, that be continued” him in 
for bis Mar- favour as before, and at laſt made him Earb of Leicgſler (9 
* And yet, a ſew days after giving him this ſreſh Mar 
G. 7 of his Eſteem, be publickly charged him” with debauch- 
M. Weſt, ing. his Sifter, and bribing; the Pope to confirm bis Mar- 
riage. This Accuſation could never be more unſeaſon- 
able, ſince the time to him ſor this Action 
was paſſed; and beſides, he had cauſtd the Nuptials to be 


(7 
extant, Sce Dr, Brady's Appendix; No. 1.55-- q 


lor to return to Court, but he refuled.. Id, ps 4 
ir, February 2, 1239. M. Paris, p. 483. Au, Wawerk, vi 198. 


(12) There wasa Parliament this Year at Eqfter; 


No, 16. Vor, I. 


8. HENRY III. 
ns, they made choice of the Biſtiop of C. 


e 


7 
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that very day wich his Lady for France, where be re- 1239. 


mained till the King's diſpleaſure was over (10). 

I ſhall relate but one Inſtance more of the capricious Henry pub- 
Conduct of this Monarch, of which there are viſible J. 
Proofs in almoft'all'the Actions of his Life, He was not. 4 
afraid, the year before, to break with the Pope, by ſehd- 9 g 
ingSuccours' to the Emperor. And yet, a few months penn 35 
after, Frederic being folemnly excommunicated, Henry T. i. * 
ordered the Bull of Excommunication to be publiſhed in dl. ers, 
all the Churches” of his Kingdom. Phis Proceeding was 
thought the more” ſtrange, becauſe; as Brother- in- law th 
the Emperor, he might have plauſibly excuſed himſolt, 
or at leaſt been ſo tardy, as to ſhew it was done with 

This ſame year the Queen was delivered of a Prince (11), E, 9 
called Edward, who in proceſs of time ſucceeding x 2 — ah 
ther, proved one of the moſt illuſtrious Monarchs that ever M. Paris. 
yes the Engliſh Sceptre. . 
— The Exactions daily impoſed by Otbo the Legate upon The Legate's 
the Churches, compelled the Biſhop at length to carry fg.“ 
their Complaints to the Pope, who had twice by his Let- p. 484, Sc, 
ters recalled him; but the King had ſtill oppoſed it. At 
laſt, the Prelates, tired with the perpetual Demands of 
the Cardinal, who daily invented new Pretences to pillage 
the bag 24 reſolved to meet ahd conſider of ſome remedy 
for this Evil. They had ſcarce begun to treat of their 3 
Affairs, when the Legate came into the Afſembly, and 4, ®7 
demanded an Aid for the prefling occaſions of the Holy wh» d:ny : 
See. This freſh demand putting them beyond all patience, 1 _. 
they plainly told him, They were determined to endure 
his Oppreffions no longer; and to prevent any farther 
ſollicitations, broke up immediately. A denfal fo peremp- 
tory, which ſhould have convinced him' how much the 
Clergy were diſguſted, had no other effect, but to cauſe him 
to turn to the Religious Houſes, who were forced to ſupply 
what the Biſhops refuſed. | | 

This Legate, like all the reſt before him, was inſatia- 74 Tecs 
ble. Aſter having, with impunity, extorted large Sums %“ 
from England, he had a mind to do the ſame in Scotland, 79” 


on Scotland. 


though he had already been refuſed entrance. But he ibid. 
was not a Man to be diſcouraged at one denial. For 

this purpoſe” he departed, attended by ſome Eugliſh Barons, 

without troubling himſelf firſt to obtain the King of Scot- 

land's Conſent, Upon his arrival on the Borders; he was “. r 
met by the King not to do him Honour, but to hinder Ms Ken. 
bim from proceeding. This oppoſition, which however 

he had reaſon to expect, offended him fo, that in his 
Paſſfion/ he threatned Alexander, who anſwered him in a 

louder tone, and let him fee, he did not value his 
Threats. They would have come to a downtight quar- 

rel, if the Eug⁰νj Lords had not interpoſed to make up the 
difference. They prevailed at length with the King of T meant 
Scotland, though not without great difficulty, to give © © _ 
the I leave for this once to enter into his Kingdom. 

But AMexander would not confent to it, but on condition 

that the Legate ſhould acknowledge under his Hand and 

Seal, - that it was out of a particular Condeſcenſion for his 

Perſon, and that this Example ſhould not be brought into 
Precedent. All Obſtacles being removed, the Legate 

came to Edinborough, where he exacted ſome Money 

= the Scotch Clergy, which was the ſole end of bi 

Journey. 2 2 | 

I che Clergy of Zngland had to deal with a greedy "ory 5e 
Cardinal the'reſt of the King's SubjeRs were in no. better . % 


the Fatl e 
cafe. Timmy, who could* not without great difficultics K-n: ; K 
obtain” Subſidies of the Parliament (12), neglected no op- M. Fals, 
portunity of extorting Money from private Perſons, by all 3 
ſors -of- means. Hubert de Burgh, whom he” had left 
unmoleſted ſome years, was proſecuted afreſh, for the 
ſame” Crimes he” was before charged with, and which 
were thought to be forgotten. This Cauſe was ſolemn] 
Wied before a Afﬀlembly of the Barons, where it is Aa | 
hervindicate&his Innocence by inconteſtable Proofs, How- who com- 
ever; as he had reaſon” to diead"'a Sentence which the 74 he 


King himſelf” was 'ſolliciting againſt” bim, he thought it 4 . 


. „„ 0 


Who was baniſhed in the Ifle of Lunday, between Wales and Corrmwal. ” "Ibid; K N | * | 
Gilbert was reftored to his Brotber's Office and Inheritance by the Interceflion of the Archbiſhop, as appears by the King's Letter to Lewellyn ſtill 


(3) The King took alſo Stephen dt —— again into his Council M, Paris, p. 483. — He likewiler defired” the Biſhop of Chicheſter, the Chancel- 
: | [ ia A' 24 | 5 RIES ahh 

9) His Mother was Amitia, Daughter and Pos of. Robert Blanchwaines” Earl of Leicefttr, Stndſ. Geneal, p. By. He was created Fatl of Lei- 

io} He had a Son born the Ycar before in December og latter end ed Keane worth. 1 Paris, p. 487. l 


) June 16, at iger, Id. M. Muster it 
the King his Father made the Citizens * . ihe 3 A Gigs 


and 18. p. 300. T. Nin. dn, Waverl.— ñAbcut April,” next year, 
Se, — to him. M. Paris. I N 
* . I :2 7 1 .*. 1 532 13 » 4 
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1239. more adviſeable to compound matters with him, than 
wait the deciſion of the Judges. Accordingly, he reſigned 
to the King four of his beſt Eſtates (1), for which Henry 
ef hg 2 (lf infifgentably obliged frequently to retu 

1240, find my (elf indiſpenſa iged frequently to return 

tat Ea So N | of the King 


while by the King, another while by the Pope. "Theſe 
Extortions were carried ſo far, that one muſt be ſurprized 
that the Engliſh ſhould bear them with ſuch Patience, 
under a King ſo weak as Henry, and deſtitute of all aſ- 
ſiſtance, except from the Court of Rame. But this aſ- 
ſiſtance was, what to them ſeemed moſt formidable, the 
Calamities of the late Reign making them dread involving 
the Kingdom in the like Confuſion, It ſeemed how- 
ever, that the Biſhops ſhould have reſolved to take ſome 
meaſures to ſcreen themſelves from theſe Oppreſſions, in 
Complaints a Synod held at Lenden for that purpoſe (3. They 
of the Bi- openly complained, that the King kept for | his own 
gd uſe, all the vacant Benefices, and. obſtructed all Electi- 
Id. p. 4 ons, till ſuch were choſen as he deſired. They even 
524. proceeded to excommunicate the Authors of theſe per- 
nicious Counſels. But Henry little regarded their Com- 
plaints, as long as he was ſure of the Pope's Protection; 
for whom, in return, he ſhewed ſo great deference, as 
paſſes all Imagination. When the Emperor ſent Ambaſ- 
fadors to complain of his cauſing the Sentence of Ex- 
communication to be publiſhed againſt him, he moſt 
ſhamefully anſwered, That being Vaſſal to the Pope, 
he could not diſpenſe with obeying him. Mean time, 
14. p. 498, the Legate continued his Exactions. After draining the 
915" Churches and Monaſteries of immenſe Sums, under co- 
lour of Procurations, and a thouſand other Pretences, he 
diſcovered, by a new ſort of oppreſſion, how little mea- 
14. p. 514. ſures the Court of Rome then kept with the Engliſh. He 
ordered to be publiſhed throughout the Kingdom, that he 


had Power, not only to abſolve from their Vow, all that 


had taken the Croſs, but likewiſe to oblige them to com- 
pound for their Abſolution by Money, under pain of Ex- 
communication. 
The exieive But this was a trifle in compariſon of what the Legate 
demands of demanded ſhortly after of the Clergy (4). On pretence 
phy 7 of ſecuring the Peace of the Church, againſt the pre- 
Clergy, "tended Aflaults of the Emperor, the Pope required of all 
M. Paris, the Engl Eccleſiaſticks, the fifth part of their Goods ; 
- and the King, inſtead of oppoſing, promoted this Exac- 
tion to the utmoſt of his Power, The Biſhops at firſt 
ſomewhat exerted themſelves, and refuſed, not only to 
comply with the Legate's demands, but even to con- 
tribute any thing towards the pretended wants of the 
Holy See. But the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
willing to live in quiet, and afraid of the imperious Tem- 
per of the Pope, conſenting to give in lieu of the fifth of 
his Goods, a fiſth part of his Rents (5), the reſt fol- 
lowed his Example. However, the Legate refuſed a 
good while, to accept of an offer ſo diſproportionate to 
his demands, as if the Buſineſs had been to give the Cle 
The Arch; his Maſter's own Goods. This was the laſt Money 
foop retires Archbiſhop of Canterbury gave the Pope. This Prelate, 
anto France, who led a truly Chriſtian Life, perceiving it impoſſible to 
dies, redreſs the Abuſes which were daily introduced, as well 
1d. p. 532+ into the Church as State, retired into France, to the Mo- 
M. Weſt. naſtery of Pontignac, where he died this ſame year. He 
was canonized by the Council of Lyons, ſome years after 
his death (6). 
The Pope Upon the Archbiſhop's retreat, the Court of Rome had 
— farther regard for the Clergy of England. Hardly was 
4 Italian this Impoſition levied, when one Peter Raf (7), the 
co vacans Pope's Nuncio, arrived with orders to all the Biſhops aud 
Peneficer. Patrons of Livings, to prefer to the vacant Benefices 
p. 532, three hundred Ztaltans, whoſe names the Pope had ſent; 
with an expreſs Prohibition to confer any Benefice till 


1) Four of his ſtrongeſt Caſtles, v. Blanch Caſtle, Groſmund in Wales, Skenefrith at Hatfield, M. Paris, p. $16. [ : | 

8 This Year alſo King Henry repaired and fortified the Tower of Lenden. Id. p. 486,—December 21, died Bemy de” Turbeville, a famous War- F. . 4 
rior, Id. p. 517, King Henry keeping his Court at Chrifimaſs, knighted Baldwin de Rivers, and created him Earl” of the Iſe of Wrgbr. Ia. p. 5:3 M. * 
(4) Who were aſſembled at Reading, 1d, p. 526, © | 0 T. 


6) In the beginning of this year died I abella, Wife of Richard Earl of Cormwall, and was buried in the Abbey of Beulieu in Hampſorre, I, Pe $23 


) January 14. 1d. p. 525. 
0 Eight hundred Marks. Id. p. $2 


— April 13. died alſo Lewellyn Prince of North Wales, Id. p. 527, M. 
(7) Petrus Rubeus, M. Paris. 


(3) William of York, Provoſt of Beverleg into the Southern, and Robert de Lexinton in the Northern Parts of England. Id. p. 53 © Y 
9) This Year, about Eafter, King Henry removed Simon the Norman, and Geoffrey the Templar, who were Joint- Commithoners of the Great Seal, 
becauſe they refuſed to affix it toa Grant, made by the King to Thames Earl of Flanders, of a Toll of Fourpence upon every Bag of Wool, brought 
from England into his Dominions. Id. p. 519. 'The Seal was given 46 Reabard Abbot of Evebem. ibid. e 
10) The King made him beſides a Preſent of five hundred Marks extraordinary, M. Paris, p. 515. 
(12) See A#, Pub, T. 4 Is 4, 23, 27; 161, Cc. The firſt Volume begins with an a xetween Henry a 
y the King binds himſelf co pay the Earl four hundred Marks per Ann. in Fee, on Condition of his ſending the wy 


R Earl of Flanders, wh 
Earls of Flanders were Vaſſals to their King. This 


five hundred Horſes, when he ſhould want them, 52 obſerves, that this Act is a mote agtient proof than ＋ the 7 p . cha 
car , p. 5 . 5 , , 


in 0.Feber, was born Margaret, King Henry's Daughters 


1117 Vol. I. 


the Foreigners were all provided for, But thi |; 
the ſole end of his coming. His — GI ME 1266 
to ſqueeze Money from the Monaſteries, under ptetence 0%, 4 
that the Pope ſtood in need of an extraordinary Supply to 82 
defend her Church againſt her, Perſecutors. Hitherto — 
Pope had acted with Authority; but on this occaſion be 0. 
judged it more advantagious to uſe Artifice. To ſucceed ic 1 
in this deſign, the Nuncio went to all the Religious A 
Houſes, and tried, by Promiſes and Threats, to engage 

every Abbot in particular, to aſſiſt the Pope in his prefling 
Neceſſities. He intimated to them, that ſuch an Abbot had 
promiſed ſuch a Sum, and therefore it would be a ſhame 

and perhaps of ill conſequence, not to follow fo good — 
Example. Aſter procuring promiſſaty Notes under ſome 

of their hands, he uſed theſe Notes to induce the reſt to 

the ſame compliance, enjoining Secrecy to them all, on 

pain of Excommunication. But, the Abbots. of St. Ed. 7%, 
mund's-bury and Battle, thought theſe Proceedings ſo cl the 
ſtrange and arbitrary, that they complained of them to . 
the King, even beſore the Legate's face. Henry, far p. 534. 
from giving ear to their juſt Complaints, received them 

with frowns, and even offered the Legate one of his 
Caſtles to impriſon them. This Stratagem being diſco- 7% Lyac 
vered, the Nuncio durſt not purſue what he had begun, 4-4 
But the Legate convened the Clergy- once more, in order 8 
to obtain a freſh Subſidy, ever on pretence of the War the Clergy 
with the Emperor. To this new demand the Clergy deny, 
made anſwer, that ſince the Emperor Was not excůommu- = 
nicated by the Church, but by the Pope alone, they would 

not concern themſelves in the quarre] ; That beſides, 

they were too poor to anſwer all the Pope's Exactions, 

and, ſuppoſing they were able, they would no longer en- 

dure, that the Church of England ſhould be thus tributary 

to Rome, During the Legate's long ſtay in England, he 

had ſufficiently diſcovered the Temper-of the £ngliþ, to 
know, it was not prudent to exaſperate them too much, 

in their preſent diſpoſition, with regard to the Pope. 
However, not to omit any thing that might help to ac- Hr fu: 
compliſh his maſter's orders, he. bethought himſelf of 5:9»! . 
another Expedient. This was to divide the Clergy, in 5 _ 
which the King ſerved him effetually, by promiſing me 
Penſions and Preferments, and frightening others by 
Threats. This way ſucceeded ſo well, that at length 
each complied in particular, to what in a- Body they had 
refuſed ; the moſt unwilling being forced to follow the ma- 

rity. 

Whilſt the Clergy were thus expoſed to the Avarice of . Kin 
the Court of Rome, the King ſent Juſtices [tinerant, {ends Jau 
through all the Counties (8), under pretence of redrefling * ts 
Grievances, and caſing the People. But it was ſoon per- t M. 
ceived, that this was only a means contrived on purpoſe 9 
to oppreſs ſeveral private Perſons, by Fines and Confiſca- * 533” 
tions, which brought in very conſiderable Sums to his 
Treaſury, This oppreflion cauſed loud murmurs amongſt 
the Englyh, who ſaw themſelves expoſed at once to the 
Tyranny of the Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Powers (9). 

The King's natural Fickleneſs not permitting him long 22. K 
to love or hate the ſame Perſons, be recalled this year rea!" 
the Earl of Leice/ter ; who departed ſhortly aſter for the 1 wy 
Holy Land, where he made no long ſtay. Gilbert Earl pembroke. 
of Pembroke was likewiſe received into favour, through N. Pris, 
the powerful Interceſſion of Prince Richard. This Prince, 1. W.. 
having the year before taken the Croſs, ſet out for Ju. 
alem, in company with the Earl of Salisbury, and ſeveral 
other Lords. | ; Fr: 

Towards the end of this year, the Earl of Flanders u. Eo! / 
came to London, and did the King Homage for a"yearly Flanders 4 
Penſion of five hundred Marks (10). There are ſome wi fl, l 

ueſtion, whether it was cuſtomary in thoſe days, to grant /- bin en- 
enſions in Fee, to be held by military" Service, and Ho- / , 
mage. But this evidently appears, in ſeveral Agreements , 315, fag. 
between the Kings of England and divers foreign Princes, M. Wi. 
the Tenor of which is to be ſeen in the Callallion f the 
Publick Ads (11). Fry | 

In the beginning of the year 2241, England at length 41. 
was delivered from Otho the Legate, recalled by an ex- 9. . 


M. Paris, 


es. p. 30%» 5 


nt, dated May 17. 1701, between Henry and 
t 
«y 


„„ Preſs 


Book. VIII. 


1241. preſs Order. Hitherto he had found means to be conti- 


the King's interceſſion. But now he did 

n_— t. to 2e to ſpeak in his behalf. He 
knew. the Pope was ſeized by a diſtemper, of which, pro- 
bably, he would never recover: And therefore did not 
care to be in England, when the news of his death 
ſhould arrive (1). He had = Tay re to . pots 
he Ho t oney he ha 
— Loop It is affirmed, he carried 


; ight be ſtopped. 

5 _—— TR he 7 5g the Churches and Monaſteries, 
5 Gregory IX. died quickly after, as the Legate foreſaw, 
and the Emperor immediately adviſed the Ring of it, 

that he might ſeize the Money levied on the ingdom, 

for. the deceaſed Pope; but the Legate had carried all with 
„him. He was, however, ſo unfortunate in his return to 
- + ltaly, as to fall into the hands of the Emperor's people, 


r Pe- ho ſtri him of all his riches. T his was the fruit 
pl of he - — reſſions and extortions committed by 
4 Paris or the n opp ated 
M. Wet. this Cardinal in England. Thus the Money exaQted on 
T. Wikes, oy of Spring p * the Emperor, turned to 

the Emperor's. own bene ag | 
gebe after The death of Gregory IX, cauſed a Schiſm which laſted 
the 5.21 of till the next year. During this time, Rei and Supine, 
Greg®)- . , whom the Legate left in England, as Nuatio's, continued 


2 * ther Extortions without moderation or juſtice. Supine 


Aeli. being gone to Ireland, with the King's permiſſion, ex- 
1 = ated — the Clergy there fifteen hundred Marks, a 
M. . 


very large Sum at that time, for a Country where Money 
— e ſcarce (2). So that the death of Gre- 
gory. IX, brought but little relief to the Engliſh, though 
they imagined they had reaſon to rejoice as at 2 great 
deliverance, ſince no Pope had ever carried his exac- 
$/n:nia:a) tions to that heighth. The following inſtance is a clear 
;9p-ſol of evidence of what he was capable of. Some time before his 
Pope Sten death, he cauſed to be propoſed to the Abbot of Peter- 
M. Paris, borough, that if he would give him, under a borrowed 
7-554 name, one of the Monaſtery's Livings of two hundred 
Pounds (3) a year, he would farm it out to him at an 
hundred, and ſo they ſhould ſhare the Benefice between 
them. But the Abbot was too honeſt to agree to ſuch a 
bargain. He even acquainted the King with it, who be- 
ing made ſenſible of the ill conſequences, hindered, by 
his authority, the Abbot from being forced to comply. 
Had the Pope ſucceeded in this project, all the Benefices 
in England would ſoon have been in the hands of the 
Pope, the Biſhops, and the Abbots. At leaſt, it is to be 
preſumed, Gregory would not have been ſatisfied with that, 
but deſigned it only as an Eſſay of a more general pro- 
Ne King The Clergy were not the only ſufferers in England. 
at 4.6 The People were no leſs expoſed to the King's oppreſ- 


%  fions, than the Clergy to the Pope's. The Jews in par- 
wats” ticular were every now and then ſeverely dealt with, for 

out of their pockets. it was that the King uſually raiſed 
Arrival of Money to deſtay his extraordinary expences. Thomas Earl 


- Earl of of Savoy, the Queen's Uncle, being come this year into 
M. Paris, England, the King received him with ſuch magnificence, 
7. 549, 550. that not knowing how to provide Money for this charge 
M, Welt, otherwiſe, he forced the Jews to preſent him with twenty 
4 Marks, on pain of being expelled the King 

om (4). wy | 
Henry gen. The King was fo deſirous of enriching the Queen's 
ee Relations. that he was never weary. of wing them 
ſen 4-<. marks of his affeQtion. The Archbiſhop of. Canterbury 

15 . dying the laſt year, as was obſerved, Henry uſed ſo man 
i inſtances, and other leſs lawful means, that he got Boni- 
Jace, the Queen's Brother, to be elected to the Archiepiſ- 
copal See, Thus was ſeen at the head of the Church of 
England, à young Foreigner, ignorant of the Laws, Cuf- 

toms, and VER of the K: dom, and conſequently 
of diſcharging the Functions of that Dignity as 

ought, | | 
Death of Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, dying this year (5) Malter 
the Earl of his Brother demanded of the King the Inveſtiture of the 
woke, Office of Earl-Marſhal, hereditary in their Family. Henry 
4% Hd. at firſt in 4 great paſſion denied him, alledging, his two 
Braber. Brothers were Traitors and Rebels, and that be himſelf 


ld. p. 565, 
572. ” : = 
M. Wet, 4 He departed from Dover, Fan. 7. M. Paris; p. 


* 


8. HE NR V III. 


Rubeus [cht alſo his Agents to Scorland, and ſcraped together there, all the Money he poſſibly could. M, Pa- i. 
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was preſent at a Tournament contrary to his commands. 241. 


However, this Lord finding means to make the 

his Friend, obtained at length 
The affairs of the Welſh employed the King good part The Afuire 

of this year, Lewellyn, Prince of IVales, departing this“ Wales. 

life in a, very advanced age, left two Sons, David and 

Grin, who were to ſhare his inheritance, But David Bd 

ſeized the whole, and moreover detained his Brother in & 66 

Priſon. Though, ever ſince the Homage voluntarily paid M. Paris. 

7 Lewellyn, Henry might juſtly look upon Males as a M. Wet 
ief of the Crown, he would not perhaps have concerned 

himſelf in this affair, had he not been induced by Griffin's 

Wife,” This Princeſs imploring his protection, promiſed 

him in her Husband's name, a Preſent of fix hundred 

Marks, and an annual Tribute of three hundred, if he 

would free that Prince out of Priſon, and put him in poſ- 

ſeflion of his Right, Henry accepting this offer, ſent to 

David to releaſe the Priſoner, and reſtore him his part of 

the inheritance, threatning him, in caſe of refuſal, with a 

fierce War, till he ſhould obey (5). David not being able 

to reſiſt, at a time when many of his Subjects were inclined 

for his Brother, took, as he thought, a ſurer courſe than 

that of Arms. He out-bid his Siſter-in-law, and made 48. Pub, 

more advantagious Propoſals, which were accepted, As T. J. 5. 389, 

Henry had only a view to his own intereſt, in granting = 

his protection to Griffin, he readily eſpouſed the contrary 

ſide, when he found his account in it. Accordingly, 

from Griffins protector, he turned his enemy; and leſt 

that Prince-ſhould eſcape, he took upon- him to ſee him 

ſafely confined in the Tower of London (8). Thus it was 

that this Prince made no Conſcience of ſelling his protec- 

tion to the two oppoſite Parties, without troubling himſelf 

on Which fide Juſtice lay, or regarding his prior Engage- 

ments (9) 
The ſame year the Empreſs Iſabella, the King's Siſter, Death of the 

died in Child-bed. Her death was ſoon followed by that of Lee ard 

Eleanor of Bretagne, who had been Priſoner forty years — 


in Briſtol Caſtle. This Princeſs, though reduced to ſo 8. Pab, 


wretched a condition, could never be brought, during her 7: . 399. 
long impriſonment, to recede in the leaſt from her right, - Wer 
in order to obtain ſome favour which ſhe could not expect 

upon any other terms (10), 

Shortly after, Henry was engaged in a troubleſome af- Occaſion of a 
fair, of which he got clear, as uſually, with diſhonour, 4, * Wer 
and which cauſed him to forfeit entirely the little eſteem bis Face and 
Subjects had ſtill left for him. Before Prince Richard's France. 
departure to the Holy Land, he inveſted bim with the Por 
Earldom. of Picton, though France was poſſeſſed of good © **” 
— of it, ſince the Conqueſts of Philip Augu/tus. This 

rovince being thus divided between the two Crowns, 

Lewis thought likewiſe he bad a right to inveſt with it 
his Brother 4/phanſo ; which proved the occaſion of a War 
between the two Monarchs. 

Henry being extremely provoked at Lewis's inveſting the x 242. 
Prince his Brother with Poiou, reſolved to be revenged, 7% Ka. 
and the more, as the Queen his Mother was concerned. Marche c- 
This Princes, who, aſter the death of King John, e- t gie 
ſpouſed the Earl of Marche her firſt Lover, behaved with War int 
the ſame. haughtineſs ſhe had aſſumed whilſt Queen of be. 
England, | As the Territories of the Earl her Spouſe were p. N 
in that part oſ Poiou poſſeſſed by France, he had all along M. Weſt, 
done Homage to Lewis: But when Alphonſo became Earl . ike. 
of Pai, the could not bear to ſee her Husband kneel too 
a Brother of the King of France. This was certainly a 
miſtaken pride, ſince there was a vaſt difference between 
the Sovereign and the Vaſſal. However, ſhe ſollicited her 
Husband fo carneſtly, that at length ſhe prevailed with him 
to refuſe Homage to Prince Alphen 0, though he had now 
politively promiſed it. This refuſal was even accom- 
panied With ſome offenſive words, which put the King of 
Prance.in a paſſion, and made him reſolve to chaſtiſe the 
Earls inſolence. Mean time, the Earl, maintaining what 
he. had done, implored the protection of the King of Eng- 
land. He hinted to him, it would be very caſy to drive 
the French out of all Paiftou;, and in caſe he would bear 
the expence of the War, that Province would ſupply him 
with Troops ſufficient for a great Army. Henry pleaſed 


vecn 
what he demanded 6 


(4) Marks. 74. p. 554. 


o# In the Memvr. 25 Hen. III. Rer. 7. is Precept ſent to certain Fows of Exeter, to take care at their Peril, about levying and anſwering to the 


rown their Contingent of the Tallage of tw 
to the Jews of — 4 re 


that affair was committed, See the Coin-Note at the end of this Reign. 


thouſand Marks affeiied on them, at the Terms a | : 
nebefter, Ge, For aflefling this Tallage, an Extract or Tullage- Roll was delivered out by the King's order to the Perſons to whoſe care 


ppointed for that purpoſe; The like Precept was ſent 


(5) He was killed by the Unrulinefs of his Horſe, whoſe Reigns breaking at! Tournament at Heriford, on May 28. he was flung down, and bis 
Foot being hung in the Stierup;” cauſed. him /to- be almoſt kicked to Death; Ile was buried at Londen, 4. Paris, p. 566. 
© But the King retained two of his Caftles, wiz. thoſe of Carrmarcben, and Cardigan, in his hands, 1d, p. 573.——This Year died bn Bis, 


ief Foreſter of England, on Auguft 42. Id, . $50: and alſo Malter de Laſcey. J 
im to a compliance, Id. p. 570. 
ned between the Sth and 29th of September. 


(7) He went as far as Cbefler, in under to force 
$) By Jaba de — : This TranſaQtion ha 
9) This Year King Henry placed the Body of 


P. 
* 4, p. 577. 


Wy 


. p< 552. F 


Ibid. 


| 6 dard the Confefſor in 4 rich and curious Shrine. © M. Paris, p. 572. 

pe — 2 died a be — — 2 in the 1 of _ Nunnery of \Ambrexbury, to which Monaſtery the gave the Manor of —y N Sand. 
3 OO OO ovember 9. died Stephen de Segrave in Leicgffer Ney 

ks lion & Fortibys Lal of Albemarl,, A a =" \ en . 


„ Where he had lain hid figce bis diſgrace, N. Paris, p. 576, 
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The Pariia- ed an aid anſwerable to the intended expedition, But his 
—_— Subjects were ſo tired with granting a Prince Money, who 


. os '" made ſo ill uſe of it, that he could obtain nothing (2). 
M. mo On the contrary, he was ſharply upbraided for laviſhing 
MW. away his ſettled Revenues, and the ſums daily exacted 


from his Subjects by unlawful means. He was told like- 
wiſe, that the Truce with France not being yet expired; the 
Parliament was unwilling to incur the guilt of the breach 
of his Oath. In fine, complaints were made of the non- 
performance of his promiſe, with regard to the two Char- 
ters, which he had ſo often ſworn to obſerve. 

Theſe reproaches were the more grievous, as the King 
had nothing to reply. However, he perſiſted in his deſign, 
and not being able to prevail with the Parliament to grant 
him an aid, he ſqueezed what he could from private Per- 
ſons, by way of Gift or Loan, or other means, in which 

Act. Pub. he ſpent the whole Winter. Aſter this he ſammoned all 
T.1.P-49'* the military Tenants of the Crown, to meet him at Port/- 

mouth on a day appointed. But inſtead of Horſe and 
Arms, he ordered them to bring each a ſum of 410 
depending upon the Earl of Marche's words, that he 
He ſet: cut, ſhould find Men enough in Poiclou, 


Henry raiſes 
Money by 
otber means, 
M. Paris. 
M. Weſt. 


As ſoon as the ſea- 


* ſon was fair ( 5 he embarked at Portſmouth, attended by 
hob of the Queen his Mother, and Prince Richard his Brother, 
York Re- newly arrived from the Holy Land (4). Upon his depar- 
T's 400, ture, he committed the Regency of the Kingdom to the 

5 _ Archbiſhop of York (5). He landed in Saintonge, where 
brody og he was joined by ſome Poicevin Noblemen. The Earl of 


bim, me as Marche met him alſo, but fo thinly attended, that it was 
the Earl bad viſible, he was not in condition to perform his promiſe, 
promiſed. When an Army came to be raiſed in thoſe parts, the Of- 

ficers and Soldiers liſted ſo lowly under the Engliſhß Ban- 
| ners, that it was eaſy to foreſee the . would not 
Lewis he- be ſucceſsful, Mean time, the King of France, who was 


— Fon- advancing with a numerous Army (6), laid Siege to Fun- 
M. Paris. fenay, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Poi&ou, During this 
M. Weſt, 


Siege, Henry ſent Ambaſſadors (7) to him, to demand all 
that Philip Auguſtus had taken from the Engliſh, and 
Henry 4. Lewis VIII had promiſed to reſtore; and in cafe of re- 


3 fuſal, to declare War againſt him. Lewis, who was fainted 
v. 597, After his death, being of a tender Conſcience, could hardly 


overcome his ſcruples, on account of his Father's Oath 
Lewis makes to reſtore ' theſe Provinces, In this diſpoſition, he gave 
advantoz*- the Engliſþ Ambaſſadors an honorable reception, and an- 


ous offers, 


which as ſweted them with great moderation, that he much won- 
rejeted, dered, the King their maſter could break a Truce confirm- 
— —_ ed by a folemn Oath, Adding, that to ſhew his ſincere 


deſire to preſerve a underſtanding between them, he 
offered to renew the Fruce for three years (8). In fine, he 
conſented to deliver up part of Poiorz and Normandy, pro- 
vided Henry would withdraw his protection from his rebel- 
lious Vaſſals; who, for no reafon, refuſed to pay him the 
obedience due to him. Theſe Propoſals were as advanta- 
gious as Henry could wiſh them. He might too, by ac- 
cepting them, have procured for the Earl of Marche an 
honorable accommodation, which Lewis, as he then ſtood 
diſpoſed, would not, doubtleſs, have refuſed, But ſuffering 
himſelf to be guided * violent Counſels of the Queen 
his Mother, and the Earl of Marche, he proudly rejected 
theſe offers. Some days after he N two Knights 
HFoſpitallers to defy Letoic, though was ill able to 
7s ſupport his haughtineſs. Notwithſtanding this Bravado, 
Lewis, who could hardly conquer his ſcruples, ſought to 
make Peace. But at length means were found to remove 
His uneaſineſs, by repreſenting to him, that his Father's 
Oath was no farther binding, than as the King of Eng- 
land ſhould perform on his part what he had promiſed : 
That the faid King had ſworn not to exact any ran- 
ſom from the Priſoners, nor to treat ill ſuch of the Eng- 
liſh as adhered to France: That he had violated both theſe 
Articles, and this breach of the "Treaty of London had 
rendered void the engagements of the other Party. In all 
appearance, Lewts, as pious as he was, ſought not to eaſe 
his Conſcience entirely, but only to appeaſe it for the pre- 


Henry defies 
2 
M. Pa 
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1242. With theſe hopes ſummoned a Parliament (1), and demand- 


Vol. I. 


ſent, ſince he was prevailed upon by fo poor a pretence: 
Be this as it will, he — — FA Gs, wall avis 133 
City by ſtorm. A natural Son bf the Earl of Marche Fonteny. 
being made Priſoner with four hundred Knights, Lewis “ ie 
was adviſed to put them all to death, But he replied, the EOS 
Son could not help obeying his Father, and the reſt their 
Sovereign; and therefore it was not reaſonable that the in. 
nocent ſhould be puniſhed for the guilty: This firſt Suc- 
ceſs was followed by ſeveral others, which gained Lew:; 
the poſſeſſion of divers places in that part of Paſchuu be- 
longing to the Engl, without Henry's being able to ſtop 
his progreſs, ſo ill had he taken his meaſures; As Henry 
endeavoured only to avoid fighting, he went and encamp- 
ed near 7 aillebourg, on the Banks of the Charente, with 
the River between him and the Enemy, When Lai; 
had notice of it, he - poſted himſelf on the other fide of 
the ſame River, and by means of his Engines and Croſs- 
bow-men, compelled the Engliſh to remove two thou- 
ſand Paces farther. Their retreat gave him an oppor- He gain: 4 
tunity of eaſily becoming miaſter of Taill:bourg Bridge, 1% ww 
which was the only way he could come at the Engl. —— 
Mean time, as the day was too far ſpent to paſs his 
whole Army, he was fatisfied with guarding the Bridge 
reſolving to attack the Enemy by break of day; Henry, 
who was not ſtrong enough to ſtand a Battle, took the 
advantage of the night to retire; whilſt Prince Richard his 
Brother was endeavouring to amuſe the French*with Pro- 
poſals of a T ruce, which however he could obtain only for 
the reſt of that night (g). As ſoon as it was expired, 
Lewis purſued the Engliſh, and overtaking their Rear, 
made them ſuffer ſome loſs, This at leaſt is the Idea the M. Paris, 
Engliſþ Hiſtorians give of this Action, which the FFtnch p. 490. 
make much more conſiderable. But on ſuch occaſions, it 
is very difficult to diſcover the Truth exactly, becauſe 
one meets with very few impartial Hiſtorians. However, 
it is very likely the matter was otherwiſe than the Eng- 
liſh repreſent it, ſince the French give a particular ac- 
count of this Battle, where they ſay both the Kings were 
preſent ; that Lewis was in great danger; and that four 
thouſand Eng/jh were taken Priſoners (10). Beſides, it 
is certain, the King of England fled as far as Xarhtes, 
where he was followed by is, and that the Earl of 
Marche making a Sally, was the occaſion of the two 
Kings coming to a ſecond Battle, no lefs fatal to the 
Englih than the former, Aﬀer this, Henry perceiving 1. © 
he was like to be blocked up in Xaintes, fled to Blay, 
where not thinking himſelf yet ſafe, he retired to Bour- 
deaux. | 
The King of France's extraordinary Succeſſes in this z, g. of 
War, terrified the Earl of Marche. He found that the March: 
King of England, not being able to prote& him, 
plainly appeared, his holding out any longer would but ren- fu. 
der his condition more deplorable. Therefore reſolving, Wi de 
though a little too late, to provide for his faſety, he ſent Nene 
his eldeſt Son to the King of France, to try to obtain ſome , 3 
tolerable Terms, The favourable reception Lewis gave the M. Wed. 
young Lord, induced the Father to go. to his Camp, with 
his Wife and Children, and throw himſelf entirely up- 
on his Mercy. Lewis, who. was extremel generous, very 
readily pardoned him, though he had ſulkctent Evidence, 
that the Counteſs-Queen had ſuborned People to poiſon 
him. He was content with having three of their Caf- 
tles (1 +) for Security of their Fidelity. In all appearance, 14. p- 534 
he would bave enlarged his Conqueſt upon the King of 
England, who was little able to ſtand before him, if the 
Plague which aroſe in his Army, and a Diſtemper which 
himſelf was ſeized with, had not prevented bim from car- 
rying his Arms as far as Bourdeaux. Theſe reaſons, and 4 mw * 
perhaps ſome remains of His old ſcruples, cauſed” him to —— 
conſent to a five years Truce, after having ſufficiently p. 595. 
— his Enemy, by the entire Conqueſt of Parcy e =. 
tou (12). N FEY 
15 h Henry had nothi more to do in France, 1443. 
he wool paſs the Winter at Bourdeaux,, where he la- | paſſes 
viſhed away the remains of his Treaſure in Entertain- tbe 1 


Id. p. 880, 
M. Wen . 


. i an des es ti. ASSL * WR 


z makes bri 
hs Peace wwith 


aux, and 
(1) At Weftminſter, in the beginning of February, or latter end of Famwary, M. Paris, p. 57 M. Welt. p 06. ſends for 
2) They entered, before the meeting of the Parliament, into a Reſolution, not to grant any Money, M. Parts, p. o. Money 
3) May 15. Id. p. 583. M. . p. 127 N a * " Englond. 
4) And about three hundred Soldiers. . Paris, p. 583. — Boe Rs 9 7 M. Paris, 


(5) And at the ſame time reſtored to his favour Richard, Biſhop of Chicheſter, the 
of Eveſham, reſigned the great Seal.—About that time a Marriage was concluded between Mexander, the King — 
ret Daughter of King Henry ; In conſidetation of which, the Cuſtody of that part of England which borders upon Storland, was committed to t og 


of Scots, Ibid. 


(6) Conſiſting of above four and twenty thouſand Men, M. Paris. 4.5 At the beginning of this 
Engliþ Dominions, to the great Inury 


the Exgliſb Merchants in the French Dominions, and of the French in 
been practiſed before. Id. ps 586. | 
* (7) Ralph Fitz-Nicolas, and Nicolas de Melis. Thid, 

(9) As ſoon as be had obtained it, he returned to King H 
would be taken Priſoner ; thereupon the King tuok Horſe that 


was taken Priſoner. M. Paris, p. 590. 


11) Thoſe of As pin, Arcbard, and one upon the River Ces „ . d. Nangis, _ e W er 
85 This Year died Richard de Burgh, and Hugh de Laſcy, = Barons of Note, M, Paris, p. 397 · M. . p. 309. 


, ard adviſed him to e 
ight, and never ſtopped till he came to Nint. . Parts,” P. 590. 

(20) In this Battle, or Skirmiſh, theſe following Perſons fignalized themſelves, S, de Monefort 
Roger Biged Earl of Norfolk, Jabn de Bargb, Marin de Montchainfil, Hubert Fitz- Matthew, Ralph Fitz: Nitcolar, 


Chancellor; Ralph Fitz Nicolas, 


p- 596 
of Scurland 's eldeſt Son, 


and Marge- . Wen. 


ſeized the Perſons and Goods of 
Ne rn Trade; which ſeems not to have 


(8) For fix Years. hid; 


make his Eſcape with as moch ſpeed" as he could; otherwiſe he 


N. 45 . 
of Leiter, William Lingeſpee Barliof' ae, 
A ala; Fobu Manjel, &c. Henry di Hang: 


»” 


ments 


Book VI II. 
ments and Diverſions, as if he had been viQorious in the 
late Campaign. Mean while his I roops were in Want of 
all things, the Ga/cors not being willing to maintain an 
Engliſh Army in time of Peace, and without any neceſſi- 
0 that the King found himſelf obliged to fend for 
ths and Proviſions for the Soldiers to the Archbiſhop 

of Yark, his Regent in England: ordering him withal, to 
confiſcate the Eſtates of ſome Engliſh Barons, who were 
retired without Leave (1). The firſt of theſe Orders 
were executed. But the Regent prudently declined 
meddling with the laſt, for fear of raiſing Diſturbances in 
the Kingdom during the King's Abſence. This firſt Sup- 
ply was hardy received before the K ing ſent freſh Orders 
to the Regent to demand of the Cifterciant one Year's 
proſſt Gf their Wool. But the Abbots excuſed them- 
ſelves in fuel a manner, 28 "plainly ſhowed they would 
734 Pariia- not be compelled to it without Force, which the 
%% Archbiſhop did not care to ufe. In fine, the Archbiſhop, 
im ar 4d, ontituaily' preſſed to ſend Money to Bbur ena, obtained 
>, Welt. of the” Parliament a Scutage of twenty Shillings upon 
Knights Fee, which would have been ſufficient to 

free the King from His preſent Straits; had it been well 


1243+ 


mans y , | , 1 

Mak time Henry continued ſtill at Bourdeauk with 
"ys, his Army, without having "any other Bufineſs but to 
6+ couſe comſume in idle Expences the Money fent him from 
%% Mar: Daglan, When his Coffers' were empty, he demanded 


Lrans for 


mMurINg be 3 
Pein, freſh Supplies of the Regent, who was at a loſs to an- 
1 bad ſwer all theſe Demands. The only means left, was to 


borrow Money in the King's Name of fuch private Per- 
ſons as were reputed rich (2). This extraordinaty Pro- 
ceeding cauſed great Murmurings among the People, as 
it has always — . whenever the Kings bave made 
uſe of it to ſupply their Occaſions, The Regent, how- 
ever, was willing to expofe himſelf to theſe Complaints, 
in expectation; by that means, to draw the King from 
Bourdeaus, But withal, be ſent him word, there was 
no poſſibility of raiſing any more Money, and therefore it 
was time to think of returning home. This Declaration 
obliged the King in earneſt to for his De- 
parture, As ſoon as he was reſolved, he ſent Orders to 
all the Barons of England to be ready to receive him at 
Portſmouth. They obeyed; but he made them wait 
ſo long, that they were extremely diſguſted, by reaſon of 
Henry rati- the Expence they were at, during their Stay. Before he 


Fes the left Bourdetius, Fleury ratified the five Years Truce with 
bans Land France; that diſhonourable T ruce, —_— beſides Lewis's 
Told. Conqueſts, Henry was bound to pay bim yearly five 
gland, _—_ wy ; 
Act. Pub, thouſand Pounds Sterling (3) This was the Fruit of 
LAS this ill-concerted, and fill worſe managed Expedition (4). 
>- 600, However; notwithſtanding the reaſon he had to be alha- 


I. Weſt. med of the unfortunite Succeſs of this E tize, he 
would be received at London" with extraordinary Tomp, as 
if it was poſſible to deceive the People by theſe outward 
Appearances, and make them believe; the King was re- 
turned victorious (5); All the Money that was ſent him 

gun it, being expended; he was no ſooner at Zonden, but he pick- 

xy from th, ed à Quarrel with the eus, who, to appeaſe him, were 
ews. forced. to give him a very eonfiderable Sum (6). Of 


ED » which, Aarin, a Few of York, paid ho leſs than four 
Marks of Gold, and four thouſand of Silver (7). | 
Marriage of Hum was not long in England, before he found oc- 


caſion to expend what had been exafted from the 


2 Jews. The Arrival of the Counteſs of Provenct his Mo- 


I. p 


422. 
M. Paris, (1) 
b. 606, to be diſſelzed of his Lands, without the Judgment of his Peers; bot 
3 Chiefly of the Citizens of Lendm. M. Paris, p. 600 
3 
(4) Whilft the King was e 
September 2.5, 


1d. To Wikes, 


8. HEN RV III. 


to juſtify their Refuſal. 
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cher · in- la w, who was come to celebrate the Nuptials of 1243. 
her Daughter Cincia with Prince Richard (8), furniſhed 
him with an opportunity to conſume a larger Sum. The 
Charge he was at on account of this Marriage may be 
eftimated by the Wedding-Dinner only, which conſiſted, 
as it is ſaid, of thirty thouſand Diſhes. / 


Tie Holy See, which had been vacant eighteen Months, . 
ope. 


was filled this Year by Cardinal Senebalds of Genoa, who / 5. 
took the Name of Ianecem IV. The new Pope was no "5 agg 
fooher conſecrated, but he confirmed the Excommunica- 
tion denounced upon the Emperor (9). | 
- Since Hewy's taking into his own hands the Admiſtra- 1244. 
tion of the Government, not a Year paſſed without his?“ Os 
demanding Money of the Parliament. At firſt he gene- . 
rally met with a Denial: but at length the Parliament 44 
was ” = by the King's Aſſurances, that he would cauſe 
his Father's Charters to be punctually obſerved, He had 9;, Perle. 
a mind this year to uſe the ſame Artifice (10), but found men's De- 
the Nobility and Clergy fo ſtrictly united, that he deſpalr- Ver 929i 
ed of ſucceeding. He eyen perceived it was dangerous to 2 
ſuffer them to be aſſembled too long, knowing they were 
taking meaſures to deprive him of the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs, which they defigned to commit to four of their 
Body, who were to tranſa@ every thing in his Name. A 
Prqject of this Nature could not but alarm him; and 7% Parties 
therefore he promiſed in general to reform what was amiſs, men i: pro- 
and after fome fruitleſs Endeavours to divide them, proro- — 
gued the Parliament (rr). i 
Mean while, the Clergy had a violent Shock to 7% Pe- 
withftand from the new Pope, who ſent into England Bie tb 
one Martin as his Nuntio, to exact Money from the Ec- © 
clefafticks, with Power to puniſh ſuch as were refratory F. 641. 
to his Commands. The Nuntio executed his Orders M. Weg. 
ſo rigorouſly, that for the leaſt trifle he ſuſpended Prieſts, 
Abbots, and Biſhops themſelves; and thereby became ex- 
tremely odious both to the Clergy and Laity. But it 73 Peg: 
was much worſe, when he produced the Pope's Let- Y 
ter to demand of the Clergy an extraordinary Aid to _ 
diſcharge the Debts contracted by Gregory IX, in his Wars 
with -the Emperor. He alledged, this War being under- 
taken in defence of the Catholick Faith, and St. Peter's 
Patrimony, all Eceleſiaſticks, and particularly the Engl;h, 
were bound to contribute to the Expence, Before the 22. King 
Clergy came to any Reſolution, the King reaſſembled the rain: a 
Parliament (12), and renewed his Demand of an Aid, **<*9 . 
But, as he was ſenſible he ſhould obtain nothing unleß he pages 26 
ſatisfied the Barons with regard to their Grievances, he ©#rter:- 
promiſed with an Oath to ſee the two Charters punctually % 
obſerved. He even conſented the Biſhops ſhould ex- 825 
communicate him, in caſe he violated his Oath. Up- 
on theſe Aſſurances, the Parliament granted him twenty 
Shillings for every K night's Fee (13) But, as no preſſing 
Neceffity could be alledged for this extraordinary Aid, it 
ky 4 RI ſhould of Gee in the Marriage 
of his e aughter, thou knew it was i | 
for. other Utes. , , ITO 

When the Nuntio ſaw the Parliament had complied 73 Yn: 
wich the King, he preſſed the Biſhops and Abbots to = 
have the fame Condeſcenſion for their Spiritual, as the 
Parliament had” for their Temporal Father. But they 14. f. 641. 
Nighted this frivolous Reaſon, and alledged much ſtronger 
The Steddineſs of the Prelates 


the Nuntio at le to deſiſt. But he. till con- 


obl 


tinued, by virtue of the Power received from the Pope, 


William de Ros a Noblemin, not being able to afford to flay any longer with King Henry, awe over into England; for which Henry ordered him 
5 5 — ſererely reproved tor it by his Brother Ricks 


It was but five thouſand pounds in all, namely, one thouſand Pounds a Year. Ser M. Paris, p-. 600. 
). — in this War, the Queen his Wife lay: in at Bourdpaux, June 2.5, 1242, of a Dautzhter called Beatrix. Moſt of t 
Nobility left the King at Sowrdeaux z for which he ordered their Eftates to be confiſcated as above. 


rd. M. Paris, P+ 395. 


. Pam, ——— King Henry landed at Per 


. wi He ordered Aſo, that every City or Town he came through, four of the chief Inhabitants ſhould come out to meet him on Hor fe- back, and rich- 


reſſed. M. Paris, P. 604. | 


(6) It appears by the Memor, 28 Hen. III. that at this time there was a Tallage of fixty thouſand Marks impoſed on the Jews. For it is there ſaid : 


„ Baronibus pro Samuele filio Lanai Fuder de Eboraco, Rex tiſdem; Sciatis quod Samar! filius Lest Fudeti 
% millia marcarum, pro relevio catallorum dicti Leonis patris ſui, & pro catallis prefati patris ſul & ſuis inventis extra archam & ut quietus fit de 7 fo 
** Sexaginta millia marcarem quod ſuper Judæoi noftros Angliæ aflideri ficiemus : Et mandatum eſt Juſticlariis Fudarorum, 
(7) Ab uno Judæe, vis. Aaron Eboracenft quatuor marcas auri & quatuor millia artzenti emunxit, fays, M. 


Fberati finem fecit nobiſcum per ſeptem 


f See the following Coin · Note. 
arts, p. 335. Rapin by miſtake ſays, 


four thouſand marks of Gold, and forty thouſand of Silver applyibg here what v. Faris ſays on another occaſion ; namely, this Few being fin'd (for fal- 
fifying a Charter) fourteen thouſand Marks of Silver to the King, and forty Marks of Gold to the Queen, told M. Paris in 12.50, that fince the King's re- 


turn from 
Reaſon of paying theſe Marks of Gold to the 


beyond Sea, he had paid him at ſeveral times thirty thouſand Marks of Silver, and two hundred Marks of Gold to the Queen, Id. p. 785, The 
Queen, wiltbe hows in the Coin Note at the end of this Reiyn; This ſame Aaron the Few, fincd with the 


King in one hundred Marks a Year to be quit, during Life, of Tallage, Ex, Orig. 20 Hen. III. M. 4- 


3 They were married at Maſminſler Nov; 27. 


M. Paris, p. 606. | 
9) This Year, May 7, died Hugh de Albiny, Earl of a and the 12th of the ſame month died alſo the famous Hubert de Burgh, at Banfude, and 
was buricd at London, in the Monaſtery of the Friers Preachers, M. Paris, p. 600. 


(19) The Parliament choſe a Committee to-cxamine the King's 
and Mercer 1 Richard the King's Brother, 


Propolal, confilting of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Wincbefler, London, 
Simon de Montfort Earl of Leicgler, Roger Biget Earl of Nerfolt, Walter Earl Marſhal. Of the Barons, Ri- 
«bard de Munfichet, and Jobn.de Baillail 3 and the Abbots of St. EdiundfOury, and Rem 

(11) Maubew Paris lays, this great Council or Parliament had contrived d new method of Government, an 


M. Paris, p. 51. 
intended that four of the moſt potent and 


9i\creet Men of the Kingdom ſhould be choſen by common Conſent, who were to tranſact all Aﬀairs relating to the ey, | and Kingdom, and to do Juſtice to 


21] without teſpect of Perſons. They were to follow the King and two of them at lea ft were to be always preſent with 


im, that they might hear and re- 


lie ve the Complaints of Perſons oppreſſed. The King's Treaſury was-to be managed by them, and #11 Aids were to be expended as they thought moſt for 
blick Li 


the Benefit of the Nation. 


was not to meet- 
then two in each of thoſe 
(12) Three Weeks after the 


They were likewiſe to #ppoint the Fufitiary, and 


M. Paris, p. 75 641. 

| tion. 2 aris, p. 643- 
(13) To be paid, half at Eafter, and balf at Michaelmaſs, Ibid. 
Ne 16, Vo. I, | 


In a word, they were to be the Conſetvatuts of the Pu 
re moved but by the ſame Authority z when one died, another was to be choſen 


LIM 


bertics, *and'as choſen by common Conlent, they were not to be 
the three Survivors, and without the Conſent of theſe four, the great 


Ae; and the Juſtices of the King's Bench and Exchequer, which were 


te 
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1244. to fill the vacant Benefices, which be diſpoſed of in a 
ſcandalous manner (1). | 1 week 
Aﬀeir f | Whilſt theſe t ings paſſed, an Accident happened, 


tbe Tan, Which broke the ſtrict Union, between the King and, the 

p. 617. Prince of Wales ever ſince their Agreement. Griffin, 
who Was confined in the Tower of London, erideavearing 
to eſcape out of the Priſon- window, fell into the Diec 


and broke his Neck. Whilſt he was alive, his Brother 


David never dated to CR the King, for fear be 
ſhould ſupport him in his Pretenſions. But when Graff 
was dead, he made an Irruption into the Borders of Eng- 


land, under colour of being tevenged for certain Breaches 


of the late Treaty. The Borderers Wales ſeeing 
the King took no care to fepel this infult, armed them- 
ſelves in defence of their Country; but as they were too 
weak, and ill- conducted, were continually defeated (2). 
The King of At the fame time, Alexander II, King of Scotland, 
Scotland having lately married a French Lady (3, ſent Henry 
7 ey word, he intended to do him Homage ho longer for 
Henry, the Lands held of the Crown of England. How little 
who prepares inclined ſoever Henry was for War, he could not help, 
fr 718. on this occaſion, exerting himſelf, ſo greatly were the 
Id. p. 638. p a 1 
Ad. Pub- Enęliſb incenſed at this Bravado, He ſummoned there- 
T. I. p. 425. fore all the Vaſſals of the Crown to meet him at New- 
caſtle, the Rendezvous (4) of the Army deſigned againſt 
ED Scotland (5). rm Alexander — —＋ refuſe ſhe 12 
1. We e due to Henry, he did not ex it wou ve 
ain: — him in a War (6). Perſuaded as he was of 
the Weakneſs and Irreſolution of the Prince he had fo 
deal with, he- hoped the difference would be decided as 
formerly, by a Negotiation which might turn to his Ad- 
Alexander vantage. But when he ſaw the Eli Army ready to 
7 enter his Territories, he became more ſubmiſſive, and ſent 
AQ. Pub, Ambaſſadors to Newca/?/z to ſue for Peace. Henry re- 
T. I. p. 4:3, ceived, the Propoſal with Joy. Notwithſtanding his 
Saris, ſeeming reſolution to puſh the War with rigour, 
ibig. Ve. he readily conſented to a Treaty, which afforded him an 
M,"Weſt. excuſe to lay down his Arms. Alexander ſubmitted to 
the ſame Homage paid by himſelf and Anceſtors, and a 
good Underſtanding between the two Kings was perſectly 
reſtored (7). - Before they parted, a Marriage was 5 — 
upon between Alexander's eldeſt Son of the ſame Name 
with himſelf, and Margaret, Henry's eldeſt Daughter. 
The Price The Army raiſed for the War with Scotland not hav- 


offers to be- ing occaſion to act, the King was adviſed to make uſe of 


| come Vaſal it to reduce the Prince of Wales to obedience, But in- 


. and demand an aid of Money, which however he could 


T. Wikes, not obtain (9). The Prince of Wales ſo little queſtioned 
Henry's uſing the means he had in his power to chaſtiſe 
him, that, ro free himſelf from the imagined danger, he 

M. Paris, applied to the N * intimating that he was compelled to 

p. 634, Cc. declare himſelf Vaſſal, and Tributary to the King of Eng- 

Aa 531, land. For which reaſon, he beſought the Pope to annul 

: the Treaty, offering to become Vaſſal to the Holy See, 
and to pay him the ye rly Tribute of five hundred 
Marks (100. Ianacent IV. being no leſs y of money 
than his Predeceſſots, was pleaſed with this Propoſal, How- 

_ ever, to ſhow he did not pretend to decide the matter 
„ Without a bearing of the Cauſe, and upon the bare Sug- 
geſtion of a Petition, he empowered two Nei Abbots to 
take Infarmations concerning the pretended raint al- 
ledged by their Prince. At the ſame time he commiſſion- 
ed them to annul the Treaty, and abſolve the Prince of 
Malis from his Oath, in caſe it appeared he had been 


really compelled. It was eaſy to foreſee what Sentence 


the Judges would paſs. The two Abbots, proud of their 
Power, inſolently ſummoned the King of England to ap- 
pur beſore them, as if he had been ſome private Perſon 
D. War ſubject to their Juriſdiction. This P ing extremely 
92 enraged the King and his Council, as well as the — 


on. . ; i © 113 ET TL -* 
Ad. Pub. (i) Among the reſt he gave the Treaſurer's place in the Cathedral of S. IM to a little Boy, who was the Pope's Nephews agdind>the Walk ef the Biſbop . * | * 


T. I. p. 430, und whole Chapter, M, Paris, p. 644- 
Ec. 433. (a) About this time the King took into his Council Paubs Piper, a Kni 


ight, Stewerd of his Houſhola, and Yobs Manſe!,” Chancellor of St; Parr in 


of Voll J. 


Fazjony Then they were ſorry the Army was dighanded, 


t as there was no remedy, it was reſoly 1244. 
ſhould inſtantly. be. raiſed to chaſtice the SIO — 2. 
as ſoon as the Seaſon; would permit; for it was then the 
middle of Winter. At the ſame time, the great Men con- 
ferred together about means to ſtop the Attempts, of the 
Court of. Rome. * | 
in band, the Court re- 


b a 


1 4 


Whilſt cheſe two Affair * * 
ceived intelligence, that the King, of enn bad fent 4. Fu 
way all the Zngib in bis Dominions. I hough the Truce %% = tu 
was far from being, yet expired, Lewis thought fit to take rg 
this Step, 10 prevent the King of England's.) Subjects b. 614. 
in France, from being too well informed. of the 
the Kingdom. To that end, bled at Paris all 

auc 
to 


| be 

who. had Eſtates in e, and declaring to 
thought it not  poſſible./ to ſerve faithfully 
once, gave them their choice to prefer which they 
T hoſe that declared for England, were ordered 
out of France within ſuch: à time, with aſluratice 
taining | their Lands. Hany did not adt witch the fame ,, 
Juſtice, As ſooh as he was informed of Lewis Proceed- ge . 
ings, be fcized all the Lands beld by the French in ag. Cont 
land, without any regard to the Remonſtrances of the Pck. 
King of France. However, Lewis did not think ft to 

break the Truce for the ſake of ſome private Perſons (1) 

Shortly after the Emperor Frederic ſent The Fe 
to Henry, complaining of the frequent aids of Money given v «+ 
the Pope. He ordered him to be told, for the future; he P &* 
would treat all the Englihh that ſhould fall into his hands 25 Pop. 
as Enemies, ſince he could not deem them otherwiſe, Id. f. 61. 
His Complaints had no other effect, than that the 
took occaſion ſrom thence to oppoſe the Exactions of the 
Court of Rome, whoſe continual, pretence was the War 
* the Emperor (12). | 7 AT 

n the beginning of the year 1245 (13), the Queen was 
delivered of another Son, chriſtened Edmund. | I ſhall Berk 7 
have frequent occaſion to. ſpeak of this Prince before the Prixce El- 
end of this Reign. | A 4,864 _— 

The War with the Wal, which was deſerred till 7, ws 
the Spring, was accordingly begun at that time (1 4);- But 4b 4. 
the Engl/h proceeded with ſo little vigour, that inſtead * 
of attacking their Enemies, they were hardly able to de- M. Wel. 
ſend themſelves. | £0. N 

This was not ſo much owing to their Weakneſs 28 Vi B. 
to their being employed in other Affairs, which to them 4 o 
ſeemed of greater moment than the War with Wale. ain th 
They at length reſolved to free themſelves om the Pz. 
Lyranny of the Court of Rome. | Martins the Nuntio MP: 
uſed his Authority with ſo little .diſctetiony that it was * *57* 
not poſſible to bear it any longer. The Barons who 
ſaw with grief all the Money of the Kingdom remitted 
to Rome, and were very , the Clergy always 
way when the Pope came to be oppoſed, were 
determined to exert their utmoſt to prevent ſuch. co 
mon ExaQtiens. After - frequent Conferences they re- 


Won, IT 
. 


| on divers pf Arts 
The Nuntio complained, to the Ring who commande 
to him But | 


} 


laid before, him the true value of the Income erjofye@ by 11. 14 
the Italian Eccleſiaſticks in England, amounting to fa) . 1 


1 


London; and appointed Laurence of St, Martin, Prefident of his Council and Procurator in all Ecclefiaſtical Affairs, M. Paris. 
(3, Daughter to Engelram de Curcy a potent Nobleman of France, and mortal Enemy to Henry, M. Paris, p. 648. M. Weſt. 
4 


They came there in Aug M. Paris, p. 648. 
) The pretence uſed by King Henry for 


undertaking this Expedition, was, That Walter Cumin, and other Bech Noblemen had fortified two'CaMes in 


( 
Gakway and Lothian, to the POP of the King of England, and contrary to Treaties. M, Paris, p. 645. And alſo that Alrxander ſheltered Gegfrey 


de Maris, and other Rebels, id, 


(6) Though he was tolerably well provided, having one thouſand Horſe, and a hundred thouſand Foot. . A ef NC >} p 
7) Chiefly through the means of Prince Richard, and other Noblemen, M. Paris, Ibid. 1 | MA wt, rt 18 
0 Being contented with ſending three hundred Men to ſtop their Incurſions, under the command of Hubert Fitz- Matthews. Id. p. 64. 


9) This Parliament met November 3, upon their refufing the King Mon 
tence that they had ſheltered one Walter Backerel, that had been banithed. 


1a, 


„he extorted fifteen hundred Marks from the Citizens of Londen, under pre- 
5 & 


651. * | 
(10) Rapin ſays by miſtake, five thouſand Marks that he uſed to pay to Bnploud, M. Parii's words are, — —quod fe ſuamque terram totam, contra regis 


Anglorum jus erntuendam, eccleſig Romane refignavit, iph tamen David tenendam, ſuiſque Heredibus, 7 


inde anzuuatim. guingemas Marci; 12 5 


cddendo ii 
(11) M. Paris ſays, that the French King gave the Eli in his Dominions. the li of relinquiſhing either their ERates in France, or 


England. And that they were forced to do ane or the other, But it does not appear, he gave any Aſſurance to thoſe who 


retain their Lands, . The band an Henry's part, was, that he left the Peet In his Kingdom no choice, but ſeized cheir Lands to his own 9 


1 ö February 3. died Richard Biſhop 
(13) January 16. M. Paris, p. 6 


the EM General, was killed, and the Meß became Maſters of Munibout 


Chichefter,- the Chancellor, Aa. Waverl. p. 204. TD os 
14) This Year in Lert, three hundred of the WelÞ were lain by the EugliG ut Montgomery. " But ſoon ( 


uitted France, that they ſhov'd 


vi 


® - 


M, Paris, p. 654. A. the Þghen 61 i OD 
thouſand 


< _ 1. oe 8 
* 


Book VIII. 


4 
thouſand Marks per Anim; a Sum exceeding at that 
time the whole —.— of the Crown (1). Heyy, ho 
had never made ſo exact a Calculation, could not help 
» ſhowing his Surprize, But as he durſt not venture of 
himſelf to redreſs this Grievance, for fear of the * uh 
- Reſentment, he was contented 1 — 
rons to write to the General Council then 1 bled at 
Lyons, to ſet forth the intolerable Oppreſſions which Eng- 
9% Baron land ſuffered from. the Court of . ©, Accordingly the 
ſend « Letter Bargns wrote to the Council in the Name of the whole 
— Kingdom, inſerting in their Letter, ſent b Ambaſſadors on 
7103. 1. purpoſo, all the Grievances complained of by the ENR (2). 
* 4% Naehe knew that on ſuch occafions the Court of Rome 
. pine, never failed to make ofe of Delays and Eyaſions,.. they, re- 
.. 659 2 ſolwedito take wmore Tpeety and eſſectua! Courſe. For that 
ks Wes 1 purpole they agreed to meet under pretence of a Tourna- 
ment, in order to concert the neceſſary meaſures for execu- 
+: tinig their deſign. The King dreading the conſequences of 
this Afſembly, fotbid them to be preſent, at the Tourna- 
ment; but hey did not think r to obey. They met 
-* therefore at the place appointed (3), and after ſome Con- 
ſerence, ſent to the Nuntio a Knight (4), who com- 
_ -? ,, manded him in their Name, forthwith to depart the 
The Knight diſcharged his Commiſſion ſome- 
What roughly; and upon the untio's demandirtg, who 
dar bim his Authority ? he anſwered, The whole Na- 
tion; and in caſe he flayed three days in England, he 
- 1 ſhould infallibly be cut in pi Martin failed not to 
* K a Fay 
>  catry his Complaints to the King. But Henry telling him, 
bu was not able to protect him (5), he demanded a Paſs- 
pott, and went away immediately, to the great SatisfaRi- 
14. p. 460. on of all the People. The Pope, who had never met 
with ſuch a Check in England, was ſo enraged, that he 
was heard to ſay: I ſee plainly I muſt make Peace with the 
+ Emperor, that I may humble theſe 72 Princes : For the 
Freat Dragon being once appeaſed, 1 ſhall with more eaſe be 
Able to cruſh the ſmaller Serpents, : : 
Mean while the Engliſþ Ambaſſadors being arrived at 
open che Lyons, preſented their Letter to the Council, where the 
Ten Pope preſided in Perſon, The Letter being publickly read, 
Innocent was ſo ſurprized, that he ſaid not a word in his 
1.8 666. own Vindication. After the Ambaſſadors had waited ſome 
Wel. time, to ſee if he had any thing to alledge againſt the Con- 
+ tents of the Letter, one of them gave a particular Narra- 
tive of the'Grievances of their Nation. He dwelt chiefly 
particularly on two Articles, the firſt related to the Tribute of the 
the Tribute, thouſand Marks, which King Fohn promiſed to pay every 
Year to the Holy See. He maintained that King John 
dould not render his Kingdom Tributary, and his Engage- 
ment being never confirmed by the Barons, was to be 
deemed null and void. The other Article concerned the 


1245 


„ 144 2 Clauſe of Noan-ab/tante, inſerted by the P in all his 
— Bulls, a Clauſe entirely deſtructive of the Rights of Bi- 


ane + hops.) Abbots, Monaſteries, and Patrons of Benefices. 


M. Patisfe Fot. inſtance; when the Pope had a mind to diſpoſe of a 


7-663, Benefice, he inſerted this Clauſe in his Bull, Non-obfante 
ey Gf e.) | notwith/andling the Right of Patronafe or other 


1 


rivilege is the camtrury (6). IT his was in to annihi- 
late all the Rights und Liberties of the Church of England. 

To theſe two Grievances, the Ambaſſidors added man 
more, concerning the perpetual Extortions of the Nuntio's 
and Legates, and.in general all the to which 

the £xglib Nation had long been expoſed. — 

They bg In vain did the Ambaſſadors expect an Anſwer from the 
2%“ Council, The Pope continually hindered the Affair from 
T, and being tonſidered, At length, perceiving they were only 


* y preſented to the Coun- 


4. 5 68, Amuſed with continua Delays, 
en eil a Ptoteſtation againſt the Tribute granted by King 


8 ahn, and withdrew. During their Stay at Lyons, the 
pretends es 


ope never made the leaſt ſtep to ſatisfy them. But when 
give the ' they were gone, he endeavoured to caſt a miſt before the 
e Eyes of the Council, by making them believe he intended 
Ad. pub. to redreſs the Grievances complained of. To that end, 
— 2.4:6, two. Bulls were drawn up, the firſt whereof permitted the 


Engliſh Patrons to pteſent whom they pleaſed to the Livings 


(1) Ad quam fummam wok ach ella annuus totiuz 


(2) This bold and elegant Epiſtle wes fetit - 


1/0 FN R V III. 


in their Gift. By the ſecond it was ratited, that when 
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a benefic'd Italian died, or reſigned his Preferment, another ' 
ſhould not immediately ſucceed (7). He made a great flou- 
riſh-on theſe two Bulls, as if he had granted ſome very 
fignal Favours to England. But he ſtald till the Ambaſla- 
dors were departed, for fear they ſhould demonſtrate how 
diſproportionable this ſlight Satisfaction was to their Grie- 


'  Yances, As to the Tribute, againſt which they proteſted, 


Intiocent never intended the Engliſb Nation any Satisfaction. 


On the contrary, when the Council broke up, the Pope He force; 


| the Biſhops 
wrote thundering Letters to the Eng/ifb Prelates, expreſsly gs the 


e them to confirm and ſet their Seals to the Char- 73 - 
ter of I ribute, Anted by King Fobn to the Holy Sec. BI. Parts, 
Though the Biſhops had very {trong reaſons to excuſe b. 681. 
themſelves from taking ſuch a Step, they durſt not how- 

ever diſobey, for fear of the threatned Excommunication. 

T be King appeared ut firſt diſpleaſed at the Pope's haughty 
Proceedings, and ſeemed willing to oppoſe his Pretenſions. 

But he ſoon reſumed his wonted Complaiſance for ' what- 

ever iflued from the Court of Rn . | 

The War with Wales was the Reaſon this Affair lay 7/4, 
dormant ſome time. The King, who had long fuffered 14. p. 682. 
the Welßb to inſeſt his Borders with impunity, at laſt head- 
ed his Army, threatning utterly to deſtroy their Coun- 
try (3). But this ſudden Blaze was quickly extinguiſhed. 

e was no ſooner entered ales, but miſting the Enemy, 
who were retired to their Mountains, he grew weary of 
the War, and after building the Caſtle [of Ganec] on an 
advantageous Situation, returned to Landen (9). | 1 

Walter Earl of Pembroke dying this Year (10) without j— xray od 1 
Ide Male, Anſelm his Brother, then Dean of Salizbury, 7, 5.4 
was his Heir, and ſucceeded him in his Office of Eatl-Mar- Zr Mar- 
ſhal. But he did not long enjoy it, being ſeized by Death A. 5 f., 

a few Months after. Thus the noble Family of Pembroke Al. wen. 
and Striguil was extinct, whereof the five lat Earls, who 

were Brothers, were inveſted with the Dignity of Earl- 
Marſhal, Hereditary in their Family (1 t). 

David Prince of Wales died in the beginning of the 12 46. 
Year 1246, s he had left no Children, the Lords of De-utb of 
that Country choſe for his Succeſſor Lewelhn his Nephew, Dvd Prirce 
Son of the unfortunate Griffin, killed in endta vou ing to 3 
eſcape out of the Tower of London, 

The Quarrel with the Court of Rome was ſomewhat Freſh Er- 
ſuppreſſed, when the Pope renewed it, by an Impoſition 2 of 
upon the Eccleſiaſticks, greater and more inſupportable g. c of 
than all the former. The Clergy were ſo aw'd by the N. v.ris, 
Roman Pontiffs, that they durſt not ſtir towards freeing p. 69. 
themſelves from their Yoke. But it was otherwiſe with . W-* 
the Lay-Barons, who began to conſult together and take 
meaſures to oppoſe theſe eſſions. In a Parliament aſ- 
ſembled during Lent (12), it was reſolved that the Nation's 
Grievances ſhould be committed to writing, and Satisfacti- 
on demanded of the Pope in a Letter (13), figned by the 
King, Biſhops, and temporal Lords. The principal Grie- 

Vances were theſe ; ; 8 


1. That the Pope, not content with the annual Pay- G.;......; 
ment of Peter- Pence, exacted from the Clergy great Con- Jie Na- 
tributions, without the King's Conſent; 'againſt the Cu- 


© Roms, Liberties, and Rights of the Church and Realm of 


England, 
X Ft. T's the Patrons of Churches could not preſent fit 
Perſons to the vacant Livings, the Pope conſerring them 


generally on Hallau, who underſtood not the Enghſb Lan- 


and carried out of the Kingdom the Money ari 
a Roß he Income of their Benefices. 1 [bo 


II. That the Pope opprefied the Churches by exacting 


Penſions from them. 


AV. That when an Italian Eccleſiaſtick died, his Bene- 

fice was immediately beſtowed on one of the ſame Nation, 

as"if the [taliats had a Right to poſſes ſuch a Number of 
Benefices in the Kingdom. That whereas the Italian: 

wers inveſted without Trouble or Charge, the Eugliſ were 
forced to go and proſecute their Right at Rome, contrary © 'S - 
the Indulgences granted to England by former Popes. 


M, Paris 


- 658. 5 . p 1 7 n 
oper Bigot Fitz-G "Wi | | | ilis hols 
by Ea |; ab Fitz- ; Willidin de c Phe Baſſut, Ralph Fitz N and 
Mr. William Poxeric their Secretary, See . 3 p. 6 — 4 aq. amelupe Bau, Ralph icbolas, | 


| 8 
WI ) une Luton and Dunſtable B, : l e 
63 —4 Fe Waris, Ibid. in Bedferdſbire. NI. Paris, f. 659. 
(5) M. Paris 


6, (5),M: Paris fays, King Hewy was e violent emen, eg widhed the Nubtio tothe Devil; bit” that being pacibed by his Courtiers, be ſont Re- 


of his Palace, to conduct him ſafely to Dover, 
(5) This Clauſe, though copied from the Court of Nene, in a few 
7) Theſe Privileges fignified nothing, 


re nem. Ireland, 
i 
en | ccemò. 4. at London [ 
by — » and was buried at Tintew near C 
) Which 
12 ich met at Leads about Mialent. M. Peri, p. 698. 
— (13) Matthew Paris yd, hen by, ob us rs the ics 
there art Copies exmat in M. Pen, | 


the Year 1246, 


= 6 * 
| Fn: rept into the King's Charters, as will be ſeen hereafter, 0 
N reaſon of the Bar of a Nan-obflante, whenever he pleaſed to m a a 1 3 
| (8) Whilſt be was employed againſt the Ie, fone I/ landed in Angleſey, und defiroyed the whole Country with the Edge of the Sword. A. Pa-, 


to make uſe of it. 


- haying hegleQed to come owes to the Kibg's Aﬀfiftance, as he was ordered, is turhed out, and Fob Fre- 


bene His Brother Anſelm died the 22d of the ſame Month. M. Paris, p. 686. 
land, Ireland and Wales, belonging to this Fami * C 


a ly, ſell among five Sisters, Who were married to divers great Nohlemen of 
in the third Generation from Richard Strong be to ho 


firſt Earl of Striguil. 


| ty themes, and. fo likewiſe tha "Abbots and Bijons by tharaſelves; of all which 


V. That 
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1246, V. That in Churches filled by the 7talians there were 
neither Alms, nor Hoſpitality ; neither was there any 
Preaching, and the Care of Souls was entirely neglected, 

VI. That the Clauſe of Non-obflante, generally inſerted 
in all Bulls, abſolutely deſtroyed all Laws, Cuſtoms, Sta- 
tutes, and Privileges of the Church and Kingdom. 


Theſe Articles ſhew that the Bulls granted by Inmecent 
at the Council of Lyons, were not executed, ſince the ſame 
Grievances, which they ſeemed to redreſs, were ſtill forced 
to be complained of. 

The Pepe The Letter of the King and Barons had a contrary Ef- 
— ſect to what was expected. The Pope accuſed the Clergy 
N. Paris, of extorting it by their Importunities, and took occaſion from 
p. 681, thence to load them with new and unheard of Taxes. He 
not only compelled the Biſhops to ſign the Emperor's Ex- 
communication (1), but moreover commanded each to find 
him a certain Number of Men well horſed and armed, to 
ſerve againſt that Prince, pretending all Churches were 
7h claims. Equally concerned in the War (2). After this, to let the 
the Goods of Engliſh ſee how little he valued their Murmurs, inſtead of 
S, reforming the old, he introduced a new Grievance, by 
Ma. > 266 claiming the Adminiſtration of the Goods of Eccleſiaſticks 
dying Inteſtate. At firſt the King ſed the execution 
of all theſe Articles; but the Fear of a threatned Inter- 
dict and Excommunication, obliged him as formerly, to 
He lay: a ſubmit to the Pope's pleaſure, "This Compliance made the 
beavy Tax Pope ſo imperious (3), that he impoſed a freſh Tallage 
onthe of a third part of their Moveables upon Clergymen 
p. 916. that reſided on their Livings, and of one half upon Non- 
M. Wen. reſidents. This being the caſe, it is no wonder, if the 
Popes were ſo unwilling to make Peace with the Emperor, 
ſince the War furniſhed them with a pretence to-levy 
ſuch frequent T'axes upon the Clergy. The Biſhop of 
London was commiſſioned to execute this new Order, with 
Power to excommunicate and ſuſpend the diſobedient. But 
*obich tbe Whilſt this Prelate and ſome others were met upon this oc- 
King of:9%- cafion, the King ſent them word not to conſent to this 
9 poſer Impoſition, whereupon they broke up their meeting. If 
Henry had as vigorouſly oppoſed all the other Attempts of 
the Court of Rome, he would have equally ſucceeded, fince 
the Pope thought not fit to puſh this matter any further, 
when he found a reſolute oppoſition (4). 
Attempt of The abſolute Power claimed by the Pope over Chriſ- 
tbe Biſbep of tians, cauſed pernicious effects among ſome Engliſh Bi- 
gp 2 ſhops, who imagined the Church's Authority to be un- 
p. 716 limited. Upon this ground they pretended to extend it 
over civil Affairs, becauſe there is hardly a Ri but 
where Religion may be made to interpoſe. he Biſhop 
of Lincoln, prepoſſeſſed with this Notion, took upon him this 
Year to make ſevere Inquifitions concerning the Liſe and 
Manners of every particular Perſon in his Dioceſe. It may 
be, this was done with a good Intent, but the Danger was, 
that this Incroachment would be imitated by others, and 
at length degenerate into a real Tyranny. Accordingly, 
it was deemed a manifeſt Uſurpation, to which the King 
put a ſtop by his own Authority (5). 
Death of the Iſabella, Counteſs of Marche, and Queen-Dowager of 
King's N- England, the King's Mother, died this Year (6), after liv- 
ber. 1d. ing in no great reputation, if we may believe certain Hiſ- 
torians (7). 

1247. The Year 1247, like the laſt, was ſpent almoſt wholly 
The Pepe: in Conteſts between the Pope and the Clergy ; the firſt 
M. Paris increaſing his Oppreſſions, in proportion as the others 
p. 722, Vainly ſtrove to ſecure themſelves from them (8). In the 
A weg. beginning of this Year, the Biſhops and Abbots were 
e. forced to make a Prefent of a thouſand Marks (9) to a 


new Legate, ſent by the Pope into Fxgland, upon no othe 
account but to exact Money from bo vg MN I247, 
ſame time, and for the ſame reaſon, there was a Nuntio 
in Ireland, who procured five hundred Marks (10), As 
the King was ever ready to countenance the Court of Rome's 
Exactions, the Pope was willing, in his turn, to ſhew 
him ſome Mark of his Gratitude, To that end, he ſent Ienifco 
him a Bull, ordaining, that for the ſuture, no Baan not 
even the Nephew of a Cardinal, or the Pope himſelf 125 1 
ſhould be admitted to any Benefice in England without M. P, 
the King's Conſent : Ample Recompence for the vaſt Suns © * 
drawn every Year by the Pope out of the Kingdom! A 
"—_ _ which fi ig nothing, for the Pope Was 
very ſure taining the King's Conſent 
== 3 to ak it (1 9. * F 

o complete the misfortunes of the Ex the King 1 
three half. Brothers, namely; Guy 4: 7 2 
Valence, and Athelmar, Sons of the Earl of Marche (12) rm 
came into England, The Earl their Father ſent them to trum 
the King, to be eaſed of their maintenance, and in expec- M. Pari, 
tation he would provide ſor them. So that when they ar- NW. 
rived, they wete deftitute of all things, and had nothing to” 
ſubſiſt upon but the Favours of the King their Brother. 
Henry was forced therefore not only to maintain them, but 
likewiſe to ſatisfy their Avarice and Ambition, with Pre- 
* Places, and Benefices, to the Detriment of the Eng- 
1D. 

This ſame Year William Earl of Hallai a young Far! of Hel. 
Prince of twenty Years of Age, was elected King of the bod f 
Romans, by the Intrigues of the Pope, who had depoſeg d. f, * 
Frederic in the Council of Lyons. But his Holineſs did N. Paris. 
not find it ſo eaſy to put him in poſſeſſion of the Em. M. Wes. 
pire, as to procure him the Votes of part of the Elec- 
tors. 

What fair Promiſes ſoever the King made the Parlia- g 
ment, upon their granting him the Jaſt aid, he had how- 4 oy 
ever performed nothing. And therefore, when he demand- 4 m1 
ed a freſh Supply of the Parliament aſſembled in the be. 7: £ 
ginning of the Year 1248 (13), he received a very mortify- 2 . 
ing _— > be wh how he could wit =_ 
ing renew his Demands, after ſo frequent Breach 11 
Word. He was upbraided for his 7995 Kinda, 9 
and exceſſive Liberalities to the Foreigners; for his Con- 
tempt of his native Subjects; his negligence in encourag- 
ing Trade, and protecting Merchants, of whom he even 
exacted Impoſitions which were not due. Very live- 
ly Complaints were made of his keeping in his own 

ands the vacant Benefices, and conferring the prime 
Offices of the State, ſuch as thoſe of Chancellor, Ticaſu- 
rer, Juſticiary, on Perſons not qualified, without ever 
vouchſafing to conſult his Parliament, Henn, perceiving 
by the Boldneſs of theſe Reproaches, that it would be very 
difficult to bring the Barons to any 'Temper, prorogued the 
Parliament (14), in order to gain time to coulider what he 
ſhould do. Rs 3 

During the Prorogation, the pernicious Advice of his H. i: ein. 
Miniſters ſet him more and more againſt his Subjects, 5 4 7 
and induced him to be entirely governed by the Foreigs- © 
ers. Of this there quickly appeared a clear Evidence in 
the extraordinary Courage they infpired him with, of 
which he was naturally incapable.” the, Parliament 2, 1.4 
met, he upbraided the Barons, for endeavouring ta impoſe s 
upon him Laws, to which they themſelves would 4% 6 
think it hard to be liable: That every-one of them was 4g. 
Maſter in his own Family; made oſt of what Counſel- | 
lors he pleaſed ;. put in, and turned out his Domeſticks 
without controul ; but that he alone was treated like 


(1) In the Council of Lyon: the Emperor Frederic was again Excommunicated and Depoſed j which Depoſition the Pope made the Eg Biſbops fun. 


M. Paris, p. 668, 681- 


(2) He ordered ſome of the Biſhops to maintain him ten Soldiers, ſome five, others fiſteen, fora whole Year, at their own Charges, well provided with 
H and Arms, and to fight wherever his Holineſs ſhould think convenient. M. Paris, p. 701+ He alſo granted the Archbiſhop of Camertwry the 


firſt Fruits of all the Livings within his Province. Bid. 


(3) He impoſed a Tallage of fix thouſand Marks upon the Cagi Clergy ; which King Henry forbid the Payment of, by his Letter dated at N ner 
April 1, which ſee in MH. Paris, p. 7507; This Matter was afterwards taken into conſideration by the Parliament,” adi congrayata fucrat tottus Regai tam 
' eleri quam militiæ generalis uni verſitas, as M. Paris expreſſes it, and was abſolutely forbidden, p. 708. A Parliament was allembled again at Winchefter, 


July 7. to conſider of theſe ſame Matters. 


p. 709. 
(4) So likewiſe in the Caſe of adminiftring wake Clergy that died Inteſtate, upon the King's Prohibition and the Mediation of the Cardinals, the Pope 


revoked this Order. M. Paris. 


(5) He ſent a Writ to the Sheriff to hinder any Perſon from making Enquiry, unleſs in matrimonial and teſtamentary Cauſes 5 which Tyr rel obſerves is 
an Evidence of the Antiquity of the King's Prerogative to grant Prohibition to ſtop the Proceedings of Hops in Matters which belonged not to thew. 


Vol. II. p. 941. M. Faris. 


(6) She was Daughter and Heir of Ailmer, Earl of Angouleſme (by Alice, 
advanced by Henry III, their half-Brother. Iſabella, after her ſecond Huſband's Death t 


Daughter of Peter Lord Courtney, fifth Son of Lewis ts Gre King of France) 
he Veil in the Monaſtery of Feateweraxd, and there dying, was 


and after King John's Death remarried to "Tot Brun Earl of Marche and Lord of Lp and Valence, in Poiftou, by whom the had ſeveral Children 
£ 


interred in the Abbey-Church. The Arms o 


Queen 1/abe!la are enamelled in ſeveral places upon the Tomb of Wilkem d Hula, Earl of Pembroke, her 


Son, in the Chapel of St, Edmund in Weſtminſter Abbey, being Lowe Or, and Gules. Sandf, Geneal. p. 8g. 
e Chape Amin bey, being oy , if. b. La de Mabe eldeft Daughter of Mi- 


(7) This Year alſo, King Henry granted the Office of Eazl- 
ligm late Earl-Marſhal, M. Parts, p. 705. 


to Nager Biged Earl of Norfolk, who 


(8) In the beginning of this Year, 8 a Parliament was called at London, from which the Biſhops abſented themſel ves. Ad. Paris, p. 7790 NM. Wy. 


The King was then apprehenſive that the 


ing of France was preparing to invade Gaſcogne, Id. p. 720, 


(9) He demanded fix thouſand Marks of the Biſhop of Lincoln alone. M. Paris, p. aa. 


10) Six thouſand Marks, fays M. Parts, p. 723. M. Welt. p., 335. 


(1x) About this time a Parliament was called at Oxferd, to of ways and means how to put a ſtop © the Pope's ExaQtions, M. Paris, p. 30. 


M. Weſt, 5770 i N ; 
12) With their Siſter Alice. M. Paris, p. 731. 


14) In the beginning of February, It conſiſted, according to M. Paris, of a great number of Barons, Knights, Noblemes, and alſo Abbote, "Prior, and 
* preſent. 


Clergymen. p. 743. He gives there an Account of the Biſhops and Earls 
(14) Till June. M. Paris, p. 749. 


a Slave 


1 


Book VIII. 


is own Subjects (1). In ſhort; he declared, 
ww tory = 1 changing Nis Miniſtry at their pleaſure, he 
count to be maſter in his own Kingdom ; and that it was 
their duty to obey; As for the other Grievances com- 
plained of, he was contented, with returning general an- 
ſwers, without ſpecifying any mn After that, he told 
them he expected a ſpeedy Aid of Money, to enable him 
to recover the French Provinces. T his unſeaſonable haugh- 
tineſs ſerved only till more to exaſperate the Barons. They 
boldly replied, Since he deſigned not to reform what was 
amiſs, they were not ſo ſenſeleſs as to continue to impo- 
veriſh themſelves for the ſake of Foreigners, under pre- 
7% Parlia- tence of an imaginary War. This anſwer leaving the 
unt dj-lv* King no hopes, he choſe to diſſolve the Parliament, for 
ed fear they ſhould proceed to more vigorous reſolutions, 


gent As- 


wers 


8 5 f hauſted, he was 
1 bis ean time, as his Treaſure was quite ex : 
7 — to ſell his Plate and Jewels, which were ſoon bought 
M. datt up by the Citizens of London. He was extremely incen- 
"753% fed, to ſee the Londoners ſo readily find Money to purchaſe 
his Jewels, and yet continually plead Poverty, when he 
„„ wanted a Supply. This con ideration put him ſo out 
— of Humour, that he eſtabliſhed a new Fair at Wi/t- 
fter to ver minfler, during which, all Commerce was prohibited an 
„ 8 London (2). So far was he from hearkening to the Com- 


I. p. 787. plaints of the Merchants on this occaſion, that he gave 
them freſh Marks of his diſpleaſure, in keeping his Chri/t- 
maſs in the City, and compelling them to preſent him 
| with large New-Years-Gifts. Shortly after, he demanded 
1. P. 757 Alſo a Supply of Money, and in ſpite of their endeavours 
to the contrary, they were conſtrained to give him two 
thouſand Pounds Sterling (3). 8 ; 
But ſo trifling a Sum not ſufficing for his wants, he 
He mob % bethought himſelf to borrow Money of the Barons, Bi- 
in vain of ſhops, Abbots, Merchants, and the richer ſort of Citizens 
eher mea in the Kingdom. But as he found he was unable to force 
3 People to what he deſired, he applied to them in ſo mean 
. p. 788. and cringing a manner, that one would have thought he 
was begging an Alms (4). Notwithſtanding this debaſing 
of himſelf, he was refuſed by the greateſt part, who 
pleaded Poverty, though he pretended to be under an in- 
diſpenſable neceflity of making War upon France, But 
he could not poſlibly have invented a worſe pretence. 
Every one knew, he was ſtrictly forbidden by the Pope 
to diſturb the Territories of the French King, during his 
abſence, he being gone this year to the Holy Land, The 
true reaſon that engaged him thus in ſearch of Money, 
was, his beinz deeply in debt, without having where- 
withal to pay, Beſides, his Brothers, to whom he could 
not refuſe any thing, never regarded his wants, but con- 
tinually preſſed him with their unreaſonable Demands, His 
fondneſs for them was ſuch, that he miſſed no opportunity 
of heaping favours on them, though he could not be igno- 
rant that every favour gave freſh cauſe of diſcontent to the 
Engliſh Barons. 
He tries in Shortly after, the Biſhoprick of Durham becoming 
vainto mate yoid (5), Henry earneſtly recommended Athelmar the 
Biſhop of youngeſt of his Brothers, though he was far from being of 
Durham. a ſufficient Age and Capacity to govern fo large a Dioceſe, 
i. p. 759 Accordingly that objection was made to him by the Monks 
of Durham. They moreover repreſented to him, that he 
had often promiſed to leave to the Churches the freedom 
of Elections, and therefore humbly intreated him to let 
them enjoy the effect of his promiſes. Henry oftended at 
theſe Remonſtrances, returned in anſwer, That ſince they 
thought his Brother too young, he would keep the Biſhoprick 
in his own hands till he ſhould PE a fit Age. 
* 


of whom 
extirts Pre- 
6. 


Alanier Alexander II, King of Scotland, died this year, leavin 
u — III, his Son, of eight years of Age, to ſucc 
Earl of About this time, the King being informed, that certain 
ſar," Gaſcon Lords were revolted, ſent into Guienne, Simon de 
Guienne» 


Act Pub. 


(J At this time the Money was C» ſhimeFully 


was coined, to prevent clipping, the 
Confuſinn, and proved a great obſtru 


P. 759, 
(6 
in Execution z namely, 


deſerting their Party. 


id. p. F 
M. Paris, p- 771. P 76s 


(%) Amon 
(9) This 


Clerk, and 
though it 


No. XVII. Vo I. I. 


8. HEN R V II. 


(5) By the Reſignation of Nicolas de Fornbam, the BS p. Id. p. 759- 


This Year, after Eaft-r, there was an Aſlembly of the great Men — Lendon, in order to have, what the King had frequently promiſed them, put 
ſuch a ( havecllor, Joſticiary, and Treaſurer choſen, as they liked. But their endeavours proved unſucceſsful, by Prince Richard's 


321 
Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, who reduced the Rebels to obe- 
dience, and gained. a great Reputation (6), 

In the beginning of the next year, Prince Richard, the 1 > 50. 
King's Brother, ſet out with a magnificent Retinue (7), Prince Ri- 
to confer with the Pope, who was ſtill at Ly-ms. This vr pers hit 
Journey, and the extraordinary Honours paid him by the . .. 
Pope, afforded matter for divers Speculations, which exer- l 
ciſed the Wits of the Politicians, But the real motive“ 
thereof was unknown till ſome years after, M. Wes: 

However preſſing ſoever the King's neceſſities were, he Henry rate; 
took the Crols from the hands of the Legate, and vowed i C. 
to go and war againſt the Saracens of Paliſtine. His Ex og py 0 
ample was followed by above five hundred Knights (8), ase. 
and an incredible number of Efſquires and People of an d Pris 
inferior condition. Afﬀter all the denlals Henry had met R W 
with from the Parliament, he muſt have foreſeen how dif- 
ficult it would be, to obtain an Aid ſuitable to an under- 
taking of this nature. And therefore his deſign was not 
to go the Voyage, but to draw from the Parliament a large 
Subſidy on that pretence, in a belief they durſt not deny 
him. At leaſt, he was perſwaded, the methods he ſhould 
uſe to exact Money from his Subjects, would be autho- 
rized by ſo plauſible a reaſon. Beſides, he was very ſen- 
ſible, that with part of the Money, he could eaſily procure 
a Diſpenſation of his Vow, His Conduct afterwards con- 
firms this Conjecture. 

Be this as it will, thoſe that had taken the Croſs with 
the King, prepared themſelves with all ſpeed; and per- 
ceiving he made no Preparations, offered to go witt.out 
him. Their haſte was very diſpleaſing to him, as it too 
plainly diſcovered his backwardneſs in a Cauſe, where all 
the World ſtrove to ſhew marks of their Zeal. Jo re- 
medy this Inconvenience, he deſired the Pope to hinder 
his Subjects from going, before he was ready to head 
them. This favour was readily granted, and the Inte- 
reſts of the King of France, who might have made good 
uſe of this Reinforcement, were ſacrificed on this occaſion 
to the Pope's defire of contenting the King of England. 

Innocent forbid the Engh/ſh, under pain of Excommunica- 73+ Pepe 
tion, to ſet out before the King, and by that means, all the 
the Charges they had been at for their Voyage became * 
uſeleſs. It this Prohibition cauſed many murmurs in Eng- the — 
land, it was not more favorably conſidered in France. M. artis. 
Every one openly ſaid, it was a plain caſe, the Pope did P' 774 
not much trouble himſelf, whether Lewis ſucceeded in his 
Expedition, fince he deprived him of the Aſſiſtance of the 

Engliſh Croiſes. 

Mean time, Henry not daring to demand Money of the Ingui/ticns 

Parliament, uſed all forts of methods to raiſe it elſewhere, #75 ebe 
One of his moſt effectual ways was, to commiſſion a . 
Judge entirely devoted to him, to go and make Inquiſition 285. 
in all the Counties, concerning Treſpaſſes upon the Royal 
Foreſts. This Commiſſion was in it ſelf very odious, ſince 
it included all the Caſes excepted in King John's Charter. 
But the manner in Which it was executed by the Inqui- 
ſitor, rendered it ſtill more intolerable ; for he puniſhed 
the leaſt fault by exceſſive Fines, or Confiſcation of Eſtate, 
By theſe arbitrary Proceedings he procured the King a 
large Sum of Money, but withal drew on him the hatred 
and curſes of the People (9). 

Amidſt theſe Tranſactions, Henry was not unmindful Henry cauſes 
of his Relations. The Biſhoprick of inc heſter, the b T 
richeſt in the Kingdom, being vacant, the King ftrongly gen Sg 
recommended his Brother Athelmar, whom the Chapter & g «f 
of Durham had refuſed the laſt year. He was not ſatiſ. 1 en fler. 
fied with ſending recommendatory Letters, but would go &..* wy 
in Perſon to Vincheſter, to ſupport his Intereſt by his T. Wikes. 
Preſence. On the day of Election he came into the 
Chapter-Houſe, and made a ſhort Sermon upon this 
Text, Righteouſn-ſs and Peace have kiſſed each other, 
which he applied in the beſt manner he could to the 


1249. 


P ir;s. 


(1) This reaſoning is very fallacious, though it has all along been u ſed by thoſe, who do not confider that a Perſon's miſman' gement of his own pri- 
vate Afairs afteQs none but himſelf ; whereas the Male- Adniniſtrativa of a publ'ck Minifler is detrimental to the whole Kingdom, and conſequently it 
highly concerns a Nation, that the great Offices of the tate be filied with good and able Men. 


( It was to laſt fifteen Days, and began Oober 13. All Fairs that uſed to be kept at that time, ſuch as that of Ely, Sc. were prohibited all 
over Enpland. M. Paris, bp 751. 


clipped, even within the inner Circle, by the Jews, Flemings, and Money- Changers ; that an Order 
was iſſued out, injoining. that Money ſhould be taken on y by the Weight, and ao picces ſh-uid paſs, but what were round. And in the new Money that 
Croſs and Letters were ordered to rexch quite to the edge of each piece. 
Aion to trade, for iome time. M. Paris, p. 9533, 747- 
a? He not only applied to the Nobility, but a-ſo to al: the rich Abbies in the Kingdom; and got fixty Marks of St. Iban Monaſtery in particulars 
” 42718, 


This order occaſioned a gre<t deal of 
An. Waverl. p. 207 


M. Weſt. p. 342. This Year alſo ded the famous Hugh de Brun Earl of Marche, fo often mentioned. 
1. TG by Henry de Haſtings, and Roger de Thurkeby, two Barons, and others z and by the Biſhops of Linc:/n, London, and Worceſter, 


whom were, the E:rl of Leict er, William Longeſpee, Fitz- Nicolas the King's Steward, William de Valence, Paulin Piper, Jobn Manſcl, 
Philip Level, Ke. M. Paris, p. 774. 2 Welt p. 9 Fed. T. 1 7 4 
unjuit and pernicious Proje&t was ſet on cot by Robert Paſſelew, and the Lnquiſitors (for there were two, namely, Laurence of St, Albai®s a 
Geoffrey de Langley a Kaight ) made nothine o tunit divers ef the beſt Quality { eſpecially in the North ) for killing but a Deer or a Hare, 
were in the very Highway j; and Capped up leveral Gentlemen in Priſon for but muttering againſt their unjuſt Proceedings, . Paris. 
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322 Te HISTORY of 


1250, Buſineſs in hand, Though he met at firſt with great op- 
poſition, by reaſon of the Youth and Inſufficiency of the 
Perſon recommended, yet by his Promiſes and Threats he 
at laſt obtained his deſire, The Pope, to pleaſe the King, 
failed not to confirm the Election, intending to ask him 
another favour in his turn (1). ; 
The King ef The ſad news had now reached Europe, of the King 
France taten of France's misfortune in falling into the hands of the 
Hh ants Saracens, who detained him in Priſon (2). All France 
zobich the openly charged the Pope with being the Cauſe of their 
Op is Monarch's diſgrace, by abſolving for Money thoſe that 
3 had taken the Croſs, from performing their Vow. Amidſt 
p. 793. * theſe murmurs, Innocent paſſed his time very uneaſy at 
Lyens, dreading an attempt upon his Perſon, Even 
Charles and Alphonſo, Brothers of St. Lewis, came on 
purpoſe to upbraid him in an outragious manner, and pro- 
The Pope Ceeded ſo far as to threaten him, To free himſelf from 
41 Henry this troubleſome State, and from the Complaints which 
3 perpetually founded in his Ears, he deſired leave of the 
deaux. King of England to reſide at Baurdeaux. Henry was 
1d, p. 803+ willing enough to gratify him, but was prevented from 
doing it by the Remonſtrances of the Clergy and Barons. 
They were apprehenſive the Pope would paſs from Bour- 
deaux into England, where his Company was by no means 
The Kirg re defired, So that the King delayed ſending an anſwer, 
err: i A which the Pope took for what it was indeed, a civil 
2 denial. 
1te Affairs As I am ſoon to enter upon an affair which wholly 
ef Sicly, employed Henry ſeveral years, I think my ſelf obliged to 
ſhew, by way of digreſſion, the Riſe and Progreſs thereof. 
I mean, the Pope's Donation of the Kingdom of Sicily to 
Prince Edmund, Son of our Henry. But to give ſuch an 
Idea of this matter, as may ſerve for the better under- 
ſtanding the Sequel, it will be Ys not only to ſee 
what paſled in /taly at the time of this Donation, but alſo 
to take the thing from its firſt Original. This digreſſion 
will not ſeem impertinent, when this unhappy affair will 
be ſeen hereafter to be a fertile Source of Oppreſſions upon 
the Engliſh, as well from their King as the Roman Pon- 
tifs. Beſides, it ſerves to diſcover three things, equally 
remarkable in the Hiſtory of this Reign. Firſt, the Cha- 
rater of Henry, and his Indiſeretion to engage in the 
moſt difficult undertakings, without foreſeeing the Obſta- 
cles. Secondly, The Authority aſſumed by the Popes in 
England, and their manifeſt abuſe of it. Laſtly, We ſhall 
ſee, this ſame affair was the chief occaſion of the troubles 
in the end of this Reign, Though the Events I am go- 
ing to relate, formerly made a great noiſe, and deſerved 
the greater attention, yet as they belong not properly to 
the Hiſtory of England, I ſhall abcidge them as much as 
poſſible, and ſay no more than is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the Scquel of this Reign. 

Every one that is the leaſt verſed in the Hiſtory of Eu- 
robe, knows, that towards the cloſe of the eleventh Cen- 
tury, ſome Norman Nobles, Sons of Tancred de Haute- 
ville, conquered the Iſland of Sicily upon the Saracens, and 
Apulia, Calabria, and ſeveral other Southern Provinces of 
Italy, upon the Emperors of Conſtantinople. "Theſe firſt 
Conquerors, from a religious Principle, or ſome other 
motive, did Homage to the Pope for their Conqueſts, and 
made themſelves Vaſſals and Feudataries to the Church of 
Rome, though ſhe gave them nothing, nor had even pro- 
moted their undertakings. Whatever their Policy might 
be, in thus ſubmitting voluntarily to the Holy See, it is 

a fact beyond all diſpute, The Conqueſts of the Ner- 
mans were at firſt divided into ſeveral Parts, whereof Sicily 
beyond the Fare, or the Iſland of Sicily, made a Kingdom 
of it ſelf, "The reſt was divided into Dukedoms or Prin- 
cipalities, under the name of Sicily on this fide the Faro, 
of which Calabria and Apula were the chief. This is 
what was afterwards called the Kingdom of Naples. All 
theſe ſeveral Parts, I mean the two Sicilies, were at length 
reduced into one Kingdom, under Roger I, Tancred's 
youngeſt Son, who aſſumed the Title of King of Sicily. 
He had for Succeſſor Milliam I, his Son, ſirnam'd the Bad, 
to whom ſucceeded Milliam II, his Son, called the Geod, 
to diſtinguiſh him from his Father. William the Good 
dying without Iſſue, the Sic:lians thought fit to place on 
the Throne Tancred baſe Son of Roger I, who added to 
the Title of his Predeceſſor, that of King of Naples, or 
Sicily on this fide the Faro, It is neceilary to obſerve, 
that by Sicily is meant ſometimes the Hand 'o Sicily alone, 
ſometimes both the Sicilies together as making but one 
Kingdom. 


Clement III, who fat in the Papal Chair in the +; 
Tancred, conlidered the — of the . 
Incroachment upon his Rights. He pretended that by the 
death of William the Gord, without Heirs, the two Sici- 
lies were devolved to the Holy See, and as Lord Para- 
mont, he could diſpoſe of them as he pleaſed. Mean 
time, as ſpiritual Weapons were incapable of dethronin 
a Prince in poſſeſſion, Clement ſent into Apulia, and Cats 
bria, an Army, which at firſt made ſome progreſs, But 
death ſeizing him preſently after, prevented him from 
puſhing his Enterprize any further. Celiſtine ITI, his Suc- 
ceſſor, reſolved to proſecute what his Predeceflor had be. 
gun. But perceiving he could not compaſs his ends with 
his own Forces alone, he deemed it neceſlary to engage in 
this quarrel, ſome Prince who was able to ſupport him 
For that purpoſe, he inveſted the Emperor Henry VI 
with the two Szci/ies, on condition of the Homage, to 
which the firſt Norman Kings had obliged themſelves to 
the Roman Church. However, it was to be feared, ſo 
arbitrary an Act, eſpecially in ſavour of a Foreigner, would 
exaſperate the Sicilians, and attach them more firmly 
to Tancred, To prevent this Inconvenience, and give 
withal ſome colour of Juſtice to what he had done, he 
cauſed Cenſlantia Daughter of Reger I, to be taken out 
of the Monaſtery of St. Saviour's at Palermo, of which 
ſhe was Abbeſs (3). This Princeſs, who was then hfty 
years old, being brought to Rome, the Pope abſolved her 
from all her Vows, and gave her in Marriage to Henry, 
thereby to add a more plaufible Right to the Grant he 
had made that Monarch. Beſides, by means of this Mar- 
riage, he hoped to ſow among the Sicilians, Seeds of dif. 
ſenſion, of which himſelf and the Emperor might make 
an Advantage. Henny ſupported by this additional Right, 
immediately headed his Army, and marched into Apulia, 
where however he made no great progreſs, by reaſon cf 
the Peſtilence that raged among his Troops, and of ſome 
other affairs which obliged him to return to Germany. So 
that Tancred kept the Crown of Sicily till his death in 
1145. William III, his Son, ſucceeded him, 

Henry no ſooner heard of Tancred's death, but he 
marched back into 7taly, and beſieged the City of Naples, 
which made a vigorous defence, The reſiſtance of the 
Neapolitans cauſing the Emperor to deſpair of accampliſh- 
ing his undertaking by force, he reſolved to uſe artifice. 
To that end, he propoſed to the King of Sicily to decide 
their quarrel by a Treaty. William's apprehenſion of 
loſing all his Dominions, made him readily conſent to be 
diſpoſſeſſed of a part, in order to purchaſe Peace, of a Com- 
petitor much more powerful than himſelf, By the Treaty 
it was agreed, the Emperor ſhould have the Iſland of $;- 
city, and William, the Kingdom of Naples. Purſuant to 
this Agreement, Henry came to Palermo and was crowned, 
But whilſt //:/:am was preparing to retire to his King- 
dom, Henry ſeized his Perſon, and ordered him to be 
conducted to Germany, where this unfortunate Prince was 
deprived of his Sight, and caſtrated, Henry being thus 
without a Rival, took poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, in ſpite of the endeavours of certain Lords of Norman 
Race to the contrary, 

The Emperor's affairs being thus proſperous, he ſent for 
his Empreſs, who was big with Child, though fifty two 
years old, Her time of delivery being come whilſt ſhe 
was on the Road, ſhe ſtaid at G ſi, a little Town on the 
Frontiers of Ancona, where ſhe ordered all the Women of 
the Town, that had the Curioſity, to be Eye-witneſles of 
her delivery, To that purpoſe, ſhe cauſed a Pavilion to 
be erected in the middle of the Market-place, where ſhe 
was delivered of a Prince called Frederic. From that time, 
Henry kept poſſeſſion of the two Sicilies till his death, 
which happened not before the year 1199. 

This Monarch leſt his Son Frederic, aged eleven years, 
under the Guardianſhip of his Mother Conſlantia, who 
immediately cauſed him to be acknowledged King of the 
two Sicilies, and to be crowned two years after at Palermo. 
After that, he was inveſted by Innocent III, who was then 
Pope. Conſtantia his Mother Ai three years aſter, left 
the Guardianſhip of her Son to Innocent, who governed 
the two Sicilies by a Cardinal during Frederic's Minority. 
This young Prince being arrived at fourteen years of age, 
married Conftantia Daughter of Alphonſo IV, King of Ca- 
flile, and two years after was elected Emperor, by the op- 
"polite Party to Otho of Saxony, whom the Pope had excom- 
municated. Ha could not however prevail with Innocent 
to ſet the Imperial Crown on his head, the Pope dread- 


M, Paris, p. 793+ 


. * * 0 7 . * . 
(1) About this time, King Henry delivered the Great Seal to William de Kilkenni, a Man learned in the Civil and Canon«Law- 
(2) He was taken in a Battle he Damietts, in which all the Knighrs Tonplars were flain, except three, and all the Knights Hoſpitallers, except 


four. There fell likewiſe in the ſame Battle, the following Perſons of Note, Raiph de Cuſcy, 
Ear! of Pontbieu, William Long ſword, Robert de Vere, and about eight thouſand two hundred Soldiers, or, according to others, 


Flasders, Hugh Brun Earl of Marche, the 
Hygb Earl of 5 1 


he was Abbeſs of St. Savicar's. Fazelſus, Hi- 


(3) Mezerai ſays, that Conſtantia was never a Nun ; but Gio. Summonte Hiftorian of Naples, aſſures us hives 
ſtorian of Sicily, lays that Pope Ce/e/tine abſolved her from ber Vows, ard that this appears even from the Decrees of that Pope now in the Arc 


at Rome, Rajin, 


ing 


Book VIII. 
net mizht be dangerous to the Holy See, to raiſe to the 
* Con of the Houſe of Suabia, which had been 
© troubleſome to his Predeceſſors. It was not till the year 
1220, and after the death of Orho, that Frederic was 
crowned by Honorius III. Conflantia his Wife died two 
years after, leaving him a Son called Henry, who in 1223 
was clected King of the Romans, Afterwards he married 
Y:lante Daughter of John de Brienne, titular King of Je. 
rufalem, who died in 1228, leaving him a Son named 
Conrade, In fine, in 1235, Frederic took ſor his third 
Wiſe, 1/abella of England, who died in 1241, having 
brought him two Princes, Jordan and Henry, the firſt of 
which died a Child. ö 
Having mentioned this Emperor's ſeveral Marriages, 
the knowledge whereof is abſolutely neceſſary, it is time to 
ſpeak of his Conteſts with the Popes, Ever ſince Richard 
King of Exgland quitted Paleftine, the affairs of the 
Chriſtians in thoſe parts were in a very ill ſituation, Ihe 
Saracens taking advantage of the coldneſs of the Europeans, 
with regard to the Cruſades, made great progreſs, and the 
Chriſtians never thought of forming any freſh attempts a- 
gainſt them. ZFHonorius III, who fat in the Papal Chair in 
the beginning of the Reign of Frederic II, deſiring to re- 
trieve the Chriſtians loſſes in the Holy Land, publiſhed in 
the year 1224, a Cruſade, in which intinite numbers of 
People of all conditions ingaged. An Hiſtorian aſſures us, 
that above threeſcore thouſand Engliſh took the Croſs for 
this Expedition, of which Frederic was to be Head, both 
as Emperor, and as Son-in-law to Jahn de Brienne, titular 
King of Jeruſalem, : 
Whilft all Europe was preparing for this undertaking, 
ſome diſputes unexpectedly arifing between the Emperor 
and certain Cities of Italy, retarded that Prince's Prepa- 
rations, who was willing to ſee an end of theſe Conteſts 
before his departure. Gregory IX, Succeſſor to Honorius, 
finding Frederic proceeded but lowly, in compariſon of the 
other Craiſes, wrote him a Letter, exhorting him to per- 
ſevere in his pious reſolution, He repreſented to him, that 
the ſucceſs of the Cruſade depended on him, ſince the ma- 
nagement was committed to his care. Mean time, the 
Croiſes of the ſeveral States of Europe, repaired in multi- 
tudes to the Holy Land, expeCting to be ſoon followed by 
their General, But Frederic choſe rather to employ his 
Forces againſt the revolted Cities of Italy, than againft the 
Saracens, Nevertheleſs, as he was earneſtly preſſed by the 
Pope, he pretended to prepare indeed, and even went and 
embarked at Brindiſi. But after being three days at Sea, 
he failed back to Land, on pretence of a ſudden Illneſs, 
which he feigned to be ſeized with, as moſt Hiſtorians at- 
firm. This news reaching Pale/tine, above forty thou- 
ſand of the Croiſes who were gone before, returned in the 
ſame Ships that brought them thither, The Pope inraged 
to ſee ſo fair an opportunity loſt by the Emperor's fault, 
as he pretended, publickly excommunicated him, and ſent 
the Bull of Excommunication to all the Princes of Chri/- 
tendom to be publiſhed in their Daminions. All the 
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World however does got think the Pone*; Severity to £2 


deric, proceeded from the ſole motive of Religion. Some 
affirm, it was only a pretence to break the Kmneror's 
meaſures in Italy, in favour of the revoited Cities, which, 
were privately countenanced by the Court of Rome, Bro 
this as it will, it gave birth to a quarrel} which oct 
oned innumerable e to Eurpe. ard particularly to 
Italy. Frederic, incenſed at the Pope's Proceedings, tobi. 
care to juſtify his Conduct to all the Potentates of Enope, 
by Letters wherein the Pope was ſeverely handled. But tc 
was not ſatisfied with fo ſlight a revenge. By means of a 
powerful Party in Rome, he expelled Gvegory thence, uid 
forced him to take refuge at Perugia. However, to ſhew 
his IIIneſs was the ſole cauſe of his delay, and conlez 
quently the Excommunication denounced upon him was 
unjuſt and raſh, he ſet out the next year for Paleſbi a. 
The progreſs of his Arms in that Country was fo great 
and rapid, that in a ſhort time he compelled the Sud 9: 
Egypt to deliver up Jeruſalem. He would have pulhed his 
Conqueſts farther, it the Knights Hoſpitallers, who were 
gained by the Pope, pad not laid obſtacles in his way by 
their daily Plots againſt him. On the other hand, Gre. 
gory, offended that the Emperor regardleſs of his Cenſutes 
ſhould dare to undertake this Expedition, before he was 
reconciled to the Church, and without making, as he 
charged him, Preparations ſuitable of ſo great an underta- 
King, renewed his Excommunication, for two contrary 
faults. Firſt, for too long deferring his departure. Sc- 
condly, for departing too ſoon. But the Pope, not con- 
tent with attacking him with Spiritual, employed likewiſg 
Temporal Arms. He ſent John de Brienne, Father-in-law 
to Frederic, at the head of an Army, into the Kingdom 
of Naples, with the title of Vicar of the Holy See, to wreſt 
from his Son- in- law that part of his Dominions. 

The quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope ſtill 
increaſing, all the Cities of Italy ſided with one or other. 
Then were formed the two Factions of the Guelſi and 
Gibelines, which ſo long haraſſed that Country, the for- 
mer for the Pope, the latter for the Emperor. It will 
be needleſs to relate here the bloody Wars that enſued. 
Wars, which frequently gave occaſion to think, that zeal 
for Religion was not the principal motive of the Roman 
Pontiffs. It fuffices to ſay in two words, that Gregory's 
Succeſſors eaſily purſued his Project of wreſting from 
Frederic not only the Sicilies, but all /raly, and the Em- 
pire it ſelf. In fine, Innacent IV, having publickly depoſed 
him in the Council of Lyons, cauſed William Earl of Hol- 
land to be elected Emperor in his place. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this pretended depoſition, Frederic kept poſſeſſion 
of the Throne till his death, about the end of the year 
1250, 

To give a diſtin notion of the affairs of Sicily, where- 
in England will preſently be concerned, it may not be 
amiſs to add here, part of the Genealogy of the Family 
of Frederic II, extracted from the Hiſtory of Naples, by 
Giovanne Summonte. 


Emperor. 


rt Wife, 2d Wife, Concubine, 
Canſlantia Yolante of 1ſabella of Blanch Seaza. 
of Caſtile. Brienne. ws | 
— ——WbQ/q — — . 
HE NR, ConRape ll, JokbanN, Henry, MANFRED, ENT1vs, 
King of Emperor. died a King of King of Henry 
the Ro- Child. Sib. Naples King of 
mans. and Corſa. 
Aenes of Sicily. Richard 
Auſtria Earl of 
died be- Civita. 
ſore her 
Father. 
4 —.— 
| CoNSTANTIA, MARGARITA, 
FrEDERIC Wife of Peter Wife to the 
Duke of King of Ar- Marquiſs of 
Auſtria ragen. Montferrat. 
in Right 
of his 
Mother. 
The fame day Frederic died, he made a Will, and died alſo without Heirs, Manfred his Baſtard Son ſhould 


Acft Auſtria to Frederic his Grandſon, of which the young 
Prince was already in poſſeſſion, in Right of his Mother. 
To Conrade his ſecond Son, he gave the Kingdom of Na- 
ples or Sicily on this fide the Faro, upon this condition, 
that if Conrade died without Iſſue, his Brother Henry, Son 
of Jabella of England, ſhould ſucceed him, and in caſe he 


inherit. This ſame Henry, Son of his third Wife, was to 


be King of the Iſland of Sicily, and Manfred his natural 
Son was to have the Principality of Tarentum, with the 
Regency of the two Kingdoms, namely, of the firſt, in 
the Abſence of Conrad; ; and of the ſecond, during Henry's 
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As ſoon as Frederic was in his Grave, Manſred would 
have taken poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples, in the 
name of Conrade. But the Pope's Party were ſo powerful, 
when they had nothing more to fear from the Emperor, 
that the principal Cities, as Vaples and Cupa, ſhut their 
Gates againſt him. This reſiſtance forced him to call his 
Brother Cenrade into Italy, who upon Frederic's death 
aſſumed the title of Emperor, though Milliam Earl of Hol- 
land was acknowledged by the Pope and his Party. Upon 
the arrival of Conrade, things had another face, and he 
made the Neapelitans oſten repent of eſpouſing the Pope's 
quarrel. Mean time, Junocent uſed all poſſible means to 
ſtop his progreſs. He thundered his Cenſures againſt Con- 
rade, as he had. done againſt Frederic his Father, and by 
aiding the Guelſs his Adherents, he kept up the War in 
Italy, in expe&ation of a more favorable I uncture. Here 
T ſhall end this long digreſſion, which I hope will not be 
deemed needleſs, when we come to ſee how far England 
was concerned in this quarrel, But to return to our Hi- 
ſtory. 

et. The year 1251 was uſhered in with the firſt Inſtance of 
F:-ft inſtance the Clauſe of Nen-ob/tante in the Orders of the King, in 
of the C/arſe imitation of the Pope, who uſed it — ſince in his Bulls. 
Nona "The Biſhop of Carliſie having a Law-Suit (1) with a cer- 
e be tain Baron of his Dioceſe, and being obliged to go to 

. France, obtained an Order ſrom the King, that the Suit 
ſhould be ſtopt till his return. But, during his abſence, 
his Adverſary found means to obtain a ſecond Order with 
this Clauſe, Non chſtante, or Notwithſtanding the former 
Order, the Baron's Cauſe ſhculd not be delayed (2). 

Befides the Principles of arbitrary Power, inſtilled by 
Hubert de Burgh and the Biſhop ot Il inchefter into Henry 
in his Youth, and which he uſually made the rule of his 
Conduct, he had moreover another reaſon to induce him 
to have but little regard for his Subjects. This was the 
conſideration of the Advantages gained by the Earl of 
Leiceſter over the Rebels of Guienne. Ever fince the Earl 
was Governor of that Province, he had ſerved his maſter 
ſo faithfully, that in all appearance, he would have no- 
thing to fear for ſome time, from the Inconſtancy of the 
Gaſcons, As Henry was ſoon daunted, ſo a very ſmall 
Henry matter ſufficed to raiſe his Courage. The Chaſtiſement 
rb the of the Gaſcons making him imagine, their Example would 


og nel keep the Engliſh in awe, he fancied for the future he 
p. 816. might uſe them as he pleaſed. Accordingly, without re- 


garding the continual murmurs of the Barons, on account 
of the Preference given to Foreigners, he affected to re- 
Return of ceive, with exceſhve Civilities, Guy de Lufignan his half 
c uyde Lv- Brother, whom the Earl of Leiceſter brought with him, 


2 ef when he came to acquaint him with what was done in 
js Ay Guienne, He made him ſuch conſiderable Preſents, that 
whom be, they would have appeared extravagant, even though he had 
a frogs abounded in riches. Theſe things cauſed the Barons to 
redouble their Complaints. They could not bear that the 
King ſhould give ſo many Marks of his Affection to Fo- 
reigners, Whilſt he ſlighted his own native Subjects. 
Interview Henry's wants, and his little proſpect of drawing a 


of the King Supply from the Parliament, made him forget his Expe- 
of England dition to the Holy-Land. But, on a ſudden, he was ad- 
pag moniſhed by a Letter from the Pope, that it was time to 
1d. p. 329+ perform his Vow. He was then at Neri, celebrating the 
AQ ru, Nuptials of the Princeſs Margaret his Daughter, with the 
þ cd et young King of Scotland 3). This Wedding was not the 
marries the ſole motive of his being at York, As the Prince his Son- 


Priveeſs in-law was very young, he hoped to perſwade him to 
E. Mailrot do Homage for the whole Kingdom of Scotland. He 


An. Purton- was very urgent with him, but the young Prince excuſed 
— im himſelf very handſomely. He repreſented to him, that 
4 he was come to Ver to be marred, and not to debate an 
mage for all affair of that nature, liable to many difficulties, and upon 
— which he could determine nothing, without conſulting the 
refuſes States of his Kingdom. However, he did the cuſtomary 
Homage for the Lands held of the Crown of England (4), 
Whether Henry thought his Pretenſions were not well- 
grounded, or was unwilling to diſturb the Nuptial. Feaſt, 
by inſiſting on his demand, the affair went no farther, 
We ſhall ſee in the next Reign, that theſe ſame Preten- 
fions were the ground of a bloody War between England 

and Scotland (5). 
This Interview ending to the Satisfaction of the two 


2, 1 2 - 
The Kin x. Kings, Henry ſeemed willing to prepare in good earneſt 
forts * 
22 (1) About a Manor bought of a Baron 
' 1 OY (2) Af er this, thoſe Writs or Orders, 


one of the King's Juſtices, 


ters. 
(3) On Chriffnisſs Day, King Alexander III. was knighted 
(4) For Lotvian and oth-r Lands. M. Paris, p. 829. 
(s) Chis Year pirt of Wales was wholly ſubducd, and received the 


1yrre! obſerves, that this is omitted by Dr. Brady. 


the Government of Alan de Zouche who aniwered to the King eleven hundred Marks a Year, 


ment wes held at Lender. Id. p. 814. 


(6) He ſent private'y Henry de Wengbam to examine into his Actions and Behaviour 
(7) The Earl of Leic-fter was gone over to Guicnne, ſome time before the Archbiſhop of 8: urdeaux's Arrival, 


ſpced.ly recuiucd to E£ng/and agains Id. p. 836. 


by the Biſhop's Predeceſſor, which the Baron would have recovered again. M. Paris, p. $10, 
with that deteſtable Addition of Non-cbftante, became very frequent, which being obſerved by 
he ſaid with a deep Sigh, Alas ! what Times are 
Eccleſiaſtical, and tte River is poiſoned from that Fountain, Id. p. 311. This 


by Henry, and married early next Morning, M. Paris, p. 829. Rymer. T. I. p. 467» 
Engliſh Laws, and that part of it which borders upon Cheſbire was committed t> 


if ENGLAN p. 


for his Voyage to the Holy-Land, As Meney was the 
moſt neceſſary Preparation, he took occafion from this 
Voyage to extort great Sums from the Jews, nor were 
his Chriſtian Subjects leſs ſpared. But what could be ob. 
tained by theſe means, was not ſufficient to enable him 
to make an Expedition to the Eaſt, worthy a Succeſſor 
of Richard, whoſe Memory was till freſh among the 
Saracens. 

Whilſt the King was employed in preparing for h; 
pretended Voyage, there came Deputies — - A 228 
complaining of being unjuſtly opprefled by the Earl of tbe Earl of 
wy, 71 The Earl heating of theſe Complaints, went to eng, 
the King to juſtity himſelt, and denied whatever was laid cate bing 


Vol. I. 


1252. 


e 
to his charge: Adding, he could not but wonder, that ad 
the King {Lould pive ear to the frivolous Complaints of 

the rebellious Gaſcons, againſt one that had ſerved him ſo 
faithſully, and ſpent all his Eſtate in a Poſt where 0. 

thers were wont to inrick themſelves, Henry replied, x 

he gave no Credit to theſe Accuſations ) But the King 


$ .. Ws tlic COn- ſer d. Cem. 
trary, to make his Innocence the more conſpicuous, he "ow" u. 


was reſolved to ſend Commithoners into Gutenne (5), to 
take Informations concerning the behaviour of the Ga, 42. Pu 
cons, Mean time, to convince him, that theſe * 7. 17.0. 
tions had made no ill Impreſſions on him, he furniſhed 
him with Money, and ordered him to prepare to return 
to Guienne, 

Before the Earl was ready to depart, the Gaſcons bein 
informed of the King's Sfign =y ſend him ek, 5 3 
puted the Archbiſhop of Baurdeaux, to renew their Com- ur 
plaints. Whilſt the Archbiſhop was at London, the Com- , 
miſſioners, that were ſent to Guienne, returned (7), They * 
reported, that indeed the Earl of Leiceſter had treated a Eſter, 
litile ſeverely ſome Lords of that Country; but however, * 
had only uſed them according to their deſerts. Though The Fun 5 
Leicgſter was fully cleared by theſe reports, yet the King J . 
was perſwaded by the Archbiſhop of 3 that it „ le. 
the Earl returned to Guienne, nay, if he was not pu- 
niſhed, that Province would be irrecoverably loſt to the 
Crown of England. This Notion was fo deeply im- wa 1 »; 
printed on the King's mind, that, to ſecure the Alle. «44 i * 
giance of the Gaſcons, he reſolved to ſacrifice their Go- **" 
vernor to their reſentment, To that purpoſe, he ordered 
their Accuſation to be brought before the Peers, not 
queſtioning but he ſhould have Intereſt enough to get 
him condemned. Mean time, Leice/ter, though ſurprized 
at the King's ſudden Change, was not idle. He found 
means to gain Prince Richard, the Earl of Glocefler, and 
ſeveral other Lords of great Credit, who promiſed to fup- 
port him. Upon this Aſſurance he appeared in Court, 
and vindicated himſelf with ſuch Strength and Evi- 
dence, that the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was at a loſs 
how to maintain his Accuſation. Beſides, whenever he 
offered to ſpeak, in defence of what he advanced, he faw 
the principal Lords always ready to improve their Friend's 
Arguments. The King, perceiving the affair was like 
to end contrary te his Expectation, could not help ſhew- 
ing his uneaſineſs, and even dropping ſome Expreſſions 
very injurious to the Party accuſed, As the Earl of 
Leicefter, not content with juſtifying his Actions, boaſted 
moreover of his Services, and boldly called upon the King 
to perform his Royal Word, by rewarding him according 
to his Promiſe, Henry ſharply replied, He did not think 2d. Key 
himfelf obliged to keep his Ward with a Traytor. This _ hay 
anſwer had ſuch an effect on the Earl, who was in a 
Paſſion beſore, that not conſidering he was ſpeaking to his 
Sovereign, he told him, He lied : and were he not a Kirg, Ax 
he would make him eat his IVords, Then after ſome in- m4 
ſolent Expreſſions, added, That it was hard to believe ſuch 
a Prince was a Chriſtian, or had ever been at Confeſſion. 
Yes, anſwered the King, I am a Chriſtian, and have 
often been at Confeſſion. What ſignifies Confeſſion, replied 
the Earl, without Repentance ? I never repented any thing 
fo much, ſaid the King, as the beſtowiug my Favours on one 
that has ſo little Gratitude, ana ſo much ill manners. After The King 
this, he would have apprehended him, but finding the Earl's 2 * 
Friends were ready to oppoſe it, he was ſeized with fear, 74 in r- 
and durſt not execute his deſign, Nay, he ſuffered them cd big. 
to ſpeak in the Earl's behalf, and without being revenged 
for the Affront he had received, he was contented with a 
light Satisfaction, and was outwardly reconciled to him. 
However, the Earl's Inſolence made ſo deep an Impreſ- 


fo Uilenre, 
4 , 
. P tis, 


he urd eaut 
Fenou i tte 


Roger de Thurkeby, 
imitation of tte 


w- fallen into! Bebold, the Civil Court 18 corrupted in and Char- 


is the Or ginal and Riſe of No. bftante's in the King's Writs 


Id. p. $16.----This Year alio, February 17, 4 Parlia* 


Id. p. 832. and vpon News of inis freſh Accuſ.tions 


ſion 


Book VIII. 


ſion upon his mind, that he could never look upon him 


8 without Horror, which is the leſs to be wondered at, be- 
cauſe this doubtleſs 1s the only Inſtance of a Subject's giv - 
ing his Sovereign the Lie to his Face. For which reaſon 
one ſhould hardly believe fo extraordinary a Fact, were it 
not unanimouſly atteſted by all the Hiſtorians, 

„ ris How mortally ſoever the King hated the Earl of Lei- 
— > Gal ceſter, he ſent him Governor again to Guienne (1), not 
enne: to favour, but remove him from England, where his Cre- 
uf 7 dit was too great. Beſides, he was apprehenfive, the Earl 


e E4- would obſtruct his deſign of conferring Guienne on Prince 
aard e. Ear his eldeſt Son, which was immediately done after 
de. his departure. The Gaſcons were overjoyed at this change. 


(Guicnnes a 
1 p 345+ As they had no longer the ſame reaſon to fear Lerceſter 
M. Wel who was going to be recalled, they laid ſo many Snares 


for him, that he had like to have been ſurprized. For 
his part, he made them frequently feel the Effects of his 
Reſentment before he left the Province. 

The affront lately received from the Earl of Leiceſter 
4 was not the only thing that diſturbed the King. He was 
2% F ſtill more ſenſibly touched with the Clergy's denial (2) of 


Henry de- 


ve ©" a Subſidy. As he was convinced that a bare Demand 
"7. would be to no purpoſe, he took care to have it ſupported 
5 7 by an expreſs Order from the Court of Rome. Innocent 


-i.v-463, alledging for pretence, that the King could not poſhbly 
41, 480, proceed without an extraordinary Aid towards his Voyage 
to the Hzly-Land, commanded all Eccleſiaſticks to pay 
him the Lenths of their Revenues for three years (3). 
The Clergy being aſſembled on this occaſion, three or 
four Biſhops (4) gained by the King, and particularly the 
Biſhop of Mincheſter his Half-Brother, voted in his favour. 
„ - But rhe Biſhop of Lincoln ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, and got 
£6% the majority to agree to petition the King, for his Soul's 
health, to deſiſt from his Demand. The Biſhop's Peti- 
dee tion ſerved only to exaſperate the King. He ſent them 
Word to take care what they did, ſince they not only 
oppoſed their Temporal and Spiritual Sovereign, but alſo 
the Univerſal Church, and Feſus Chrift himſelf, But 
without regarding theſe -Menaces, the Clergy returned a 
very offenſive anſwer, by which they ſeemed to throw oft 
ar Reply. all reſpect for him. They upbraided him in very harſh 
*. Terms, for his Extortions, Tyranny, Breach of Promiſes 
and Oaths, and then broke up, without waiting his an- 
ſwer, on pretence that both the Archbiſhops being abſent, 
they could do nothing without the conſent of their Pri- 
Tre Rig mates (5). Henry, perceiving he could obtain nothing 
— tuen from this Aſſembly, tried to gain the principal Members 
= private, by Careſſes. To that end, he ſent for the Biſhop of Eh, 
*% 12 gam and cauſing him to be brought into his Cloſet, received 
him very graciouſly, in order to extort ſome Promiſe from 
him, But this Prelate, who was no Courtier, far from 
having any Complaiſance for the King, exprefled himſelf 
very roughly. He plainly told him, it was a/Folly to en- 
gage in an Expedition to the Holy-Land, and that he ought 
to take warning by the unfortunate Example of the King 
of France, who lay languiſhing in the hands of the Infi- 
dels. Henry finding, contrary to his Expectation, the 
Biſhop aflumed the Air of a Counſellor, had not patience 
to hear him any longer, and commanded him to be gone 

out of his Preſence (6). 
"41% As the perliſting of the Engliſh in refuſing Money, 
—_ = provoked the King, and made him place ſtill greater Con- 
e fidence in the Paictevins, fo the continual favours he heap- 
ed on the Foreigners quite alienated the Barons from him. 
It was therefore almoſt impoſſible but theſe mutual diſ- 
contents ſhould cauſe in the end very fatal Effects, as it 
atterwards happened. It is even a wonder that the Rup- 
ture between the King and the Barons did not ſooner 
break out. Animoſity was come to that height, that as he 
had no regard for his Subjects, they, on their Side uſed as 


+ redfensb 


8. HENRY III. 


little Ceremony in their Complaints againſt his Male-Ad- 12 
miniſtration, The Londoners were of all the Kingdom 
the moſt incenſed, by reaſon of the frequent Exactions laid 
on them. But they had ſoon freſh Cauſe to complain of 7;, x. 


a Tax of twenty Marks of Gold, impoſed on the City by e 750 


Lundone: 8 


the King. This Impoſition was inconſiderable, and con- "ro "nr 
cerned the City of London only. However, the whole N 
Kingdom murmured at it, as flowing from an arbitrary 
Power, of which they dreaded the conſequences. But 
however, a few days after, the King, without troubling 
himſelf to pleaſe the Londoners, commanded them to ſhut 
up their Shops, during Veſtminſter Fair, which laſted fit- 
teen days. This Innovation, being deemed a manife{t 
Breach of the Privileges of the City, cauſed loud mur- 
murs among the Inhabitants, and a reſentment, the Effects 
whereof became viſible upon the firſt opportunity (7). 

Never did Prince fo ill time all his Undertakings as 
Henry, Whereas every one endeavours to make uſe of Eecer 
ſeemingly favorable JunQures, Henry had a very particular + perry 
Talent to form all his Projects at the moſt improper Sca- 
ſons, He was not ignorant that the Nobles were diflati(- 
hed, and in a fort of Combination to protect the Earl of 
Leiceſter. He had juſt given the Clergy a freſh Cauſe of 
diſguſt, by procuring a Bull to abſolve him from his Oath, 
and entirely alienated the Hearts of the Londoners by the 
violation of their Privileges. At this Juncture however 
it was, that he undertook once more to have the Earl of 
Leiceſter tried by his Peers, whom he convened for that 
purpoſe, Accordingly this affair ended greatly to his diſſa 
tisfaction, Far from condemning the Earl, the Barons 
ſaid openly, that the King had done him very great In- 
juſtice, in giving Cuienne to Prince Edward belore the 
Term of his Goverment was exzired, and without ma- 
king him any amends (8). This Declaration, which pro- 
bably was going to be followed by ſome ungrateful reſolu- 
tion to the King, made him diflolve an Aſſembly which 
ſeemed ſo little inclinable to favour his deſigns (9). 

Thus this weak Prince, by an unſteddy and capricious ; 


AIN 


He attochs 


Id. f. 253 


3 


253. 
Conduct, increaſed the Enmity of his Barons, which of 1- 53 
all things he ought to have dreaded, had he been wiſe e- 2 


Ge. 
714. 


nough to take warning by his Father's unhappy Example. x Foo 
Continually beſet with Indiſcreet and greedy Foreigners, 
who minded only their own Intereſts, he ſaw nothing but 

as repreſented by his Miniſters, who made him believe, 
that as long as he was ſupported by the Court of Rome, 

he need not fear the vain Efforts of his Subjects. Theſe 
Counſels induced him perpetually to countenance the Eu- 
tortions of the Pope, and the Avariciouſneſs of his Rela- 
tions and Miniſters, to whom he was always making Pre- 
ſents with incredible Profuſeneſs, It was thus he ſpent 
the clear Revenues of the Crown, By this management, 

ſo little conſiſtent with his own Intereſt, he kept him- 
ſelf always poor, whilſt his Relations, his Counſellors, 
and the Pope's Creatures, were enriching themſelves at the 
Expence of his Subjects. The Biſhop of Lincoln deficing 

to open his Eyes, cauſed an exact account to be taken 
this year of the annual Income enjoyed by the Foreigners 

in England, It was found to amount to above ſeventy 4;, K 


U 


thouſand Marks, when the Revenue of the Crown at the / Frege 


ſame time ſcarce exceeded a third part of that Sum. 
this we may add another particular, to ſhew the eaſineſs 


M. Taxis. 
of this Prince, and the greedineſs of his Miniſters. 


Man- p. 859. 


fel, one of his Favorites, a Clergy man, enjoyed no lefs 


than ſeven hundred Eccleſiaſtical Preferments at once, 
which brought him in yearly four thouſand Marks. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the Emperor ,,;,, , 
Conrade, and Pope Innocent IV, continued their Wars in Sicily. 
Sicily, but to the great diſadvantage of the laſt, whoſe 
Spiritual Arms were of little force againſt a Prince that 
deſpiſed them. As the Pope found he was too weak to aq. Pub. 


To exceeds that 
of theCrnmeoens 


T. lp. 476% 


'1) Matthew Paris ſays, the King told him upon going off, That if be was ſuch a Lover of War, be might there find Emp/oyment enough, and alſ; 4 


Reward anjwerable to bis Merits, as bis Father bad done before bim. 


To which the Earl boldly replied, That be would go vuetr, and niaver return til te 


bad entirely ſubdued the Enemies, and reduced the rebellious Subject of an wngrateful Prince. M. Parit. Ann. 1252. p. 844. 
2) Which met him at London, October 13. M. Paris, p. $49. This was a Parliament. See Ann, Burton. p. 322. 
(3) Not according to the antient Valuation of their Preferments, but according to a new and exact Valuation that was to be taken of them, 


M. Paris, ibid. 
(4) Lenden, Chichefter, and Worceſter, 


(5) The Archbiſhop of Canterbury was beyond Sea, and the Archbiſhop of York was abſent for a Reaſon then unknown. Matthero Paris has given the 
B.ſhop's Repreſentation of the Grievances committed by the King, at length, which the curious Reader may fee under the Year 1252+ p- 849 


_ (6) The King ordered his Officers to turn him out of Doors for an ill-bred Fellow as he was. 


M. Paris, p. 858. Nor did the King come oft better 


in an Encounter with the Widow Counteſs of Arundel, who waited on him about her Right to a certain Wardſhip, which the King challenged by reaton 


of a ſmall parcel of Land held in Capite. 
*© why do you 
cher your ſelf nor us, as you ought : 
his Brows anſwered, 


When the Counteſs ſaw the could not prevail upon him, ſhe thus boldly accoſted him: „ My Lord the King, 
turn your Face from Juſtice ? for no Body can obtain any Right in your Court : You are placed between God aud us, but you govern nei» 

Are you not aſhamed, both to oppreſs the Church and diſquiet the Nobles of your Kingdom? The King knitting 
What do you mean, Lady Counteſs ! have the great Men of England commiſſioned you to be their Advocate? But ſhe (though 


young ) did not anſwer like one, „ Not fo (Sir,) the Nobles have not made me any ſuch Charter, though you have broke that which you and your 


Father have granted, and ſworn inviolably to 
Englund io often reduced into writing 
*< appeal trom you to the 


rve, and for which you have fo often extorted Money from your Subjects: Where are the Liberties of 
? fo often granted, and ſo often redeemed ? Therefore I, though a Woman, with all your natural Subjects, do 
Tribunal of God, the great and terrible Judge, and let him revenge us. 


At which Reply the King was confounded and held 


is Peace, becauſe his own Conſcience told him ſhe ſpoke no more than the Truth. S0 he only faid, «© Did not you ask a tavor becauſe you were my 


** Couſin ? 


To whom the replied, “ ſince you have denied me Right, how can I expect any Favor. ? ”* 


The King thus reproved faid no more, and 


the Counteſs went away without taking leave, and without any other Satisfaction than that of having freely ſpoken her mind. M, Paris, p. 853. Brady 


has omitted this and tome other of M. 
(7) This Year King 
(8) The Earl of Leiceſter had then three 

dim - I. Paris, p. 853. 
(9) When the Karl heard 

with my Earldom. 


No 17, Vor, I 


Paris's Relations of this kind · 


2 Id. p. 854. 


Henry renewed the Charter of Liberties, and the Charter of the Foreſts, An. Waverl. p. 210. 
Years and an half yet to come in his Charter, by which the Goverament of that Country was committed ta 


of the King's defign, he faid, „I am very well fall, fed, the King would deſtroy me to inrich ſome Prove ſal or Poi#-vin, 


compaſs 


Nnnn 
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1253. compaſs his ends,, he imagined that by offering the Crown 
of Sicily to ſome rich Prince, he ſhould eafily perſwade him 
Inneent to ſupply whatever was neceſſary for the Conqueſt. Of all 
e the Princes in Europe on whom he caſt his Eyes, he ſaw 
Richard, none better qualified to embark in this Undertaking than 
M. Vari. Richard Earl of Cornwal, Brother to the King of Eng- 
gland. Beſides that this Prince was maſter of a large 
Eitate, which he knew how to manage better than the 
King his Brother, it was very likely he would be dazzled 
with the Luſtre of a Crown, That of England ſeeming to 
be too remote from him, as the King had two Sons. This 
nikay; Tcſolution being taken, Innocent diſpatched one Albert as 
{ems rn» his Nuncio, to offer him the Crown of Sicily, on condi- 
ed by tion he would wreſt it from the Sons of Frederic, Ri- 
e chard rejected not the Propoſal ; but inſiſted on certain 
previous Articles, which the Pope did not reliſh. I. That 
the Conqueſt of Sicily ſhould be carried on at his and 
the Pope's joint Charges. II. That Innecent ſhould de- 
liver him up certain places in the Kingdom of Naples, as 
well for his Security, as to ſerve for Magazines, III. That 
he ſhould give him Hoſtages for the performance of his 
word. "Theſe Terms agreed not at all with the Pope's 
deſigns, He was in hopes Richard, deeming the bare 
Grant of Sicily as a ſingular Favour, would engage to 
ſupply what Money was neceſlary tor the Conqueſt, and 
rely on the word of him that made him ſo noble a Pre- 
ſent, But when he ſaw the Prince was not willing to 
be his Dupe, and ſeemed to underitand his own Intereſt 
too well, he dropped the Project, and recalled his Nuncio. 
Niger aten I his Negotiation not having the effect he expected, he 
i oreke . as obliged to continue the War at his own expence, 
till he could engage in the Undertaking a more eaſy and 
leſs wary Prince. 
S-cret prec= FHenry thought he had prevented the Revolt of the 
AAA e Gaſcens by removing the Earl of Leicefter from the Go- 
Ni. Paris. Vernment of G::icmne, But it was not long before he 
perceived, the Vigilance of that Earl, which they conſi- 
dered as an inſuperable Obſtacle to their pernicious deſigns, 
2 Kirz to be the real motive of their Complaints. Leicefter had 
Cailiie #7*- no ſooner reſigned his Patent (1), but a Plot was diſco- 
tends t | 8 a . . 
Gienne, vered in Grienne, to deliver that Province to the King 
1d. p $63: of Caſtile. Though that Prince had never before made 
known his Pretentions to Guienne, when he ſaw his Party 
ſtrengthned by the Earl of Leice/ter's Retreat, he began 
openly to declare himſelf, He pretended a Grant of that 
Country from Henry II, confirmed by Richard and Jahn. 
It is true indeed, theſe Charters were never produced. 
But he had artfully perſwaded ſome diſcontented Lords, 
Ad. Pub. that they were in his hands. Upon this foundation, he 
T. I p. 496 formed in Guicune a powerful Party, of which Gafton de 
Maucade, Viſcount of Hearn, was head. It is very likely, 
Henry's want of Courage inſpired the King of Caſſile with 
the thoughts of becoming maſter of Guienne upon this 
frivolous title. At lealt, he believed he had reaſon to 
hope, that, either by Arms, or by way of Treaty, he 
ſhould procure ſome part of that Province. Be this as it 
will, theſe Pretenſions, though apparently very weak, 
raiſed Commotions in Guienne, which made Henry often 
Henry 1 repent of removing the Earl of Leicgſter. In ſhort, the 
weak Male-contents, aided by the King of Caſtile, made ſuch 
Ack. Pub, Progreſs, that Henry was forced to go in Perſon to ſave 
T. I. p. 491, the Country, But there was occaſion for Money, and it 
TW. Was in vain to alledge the war in Guienne, to procure 
| any from his Subjects, who were too much diſſatisfied with 
all his warlike Expeditions, to be prevailed upon by that 
= ny Conſideration, It ſeemed therefore more expedient to 
2. to the Keep to his old pretence, namely, his Voyage to the Hely- 
Holy-Land. Land, becauſe Religion was therein concerned. As ſoon 
as the Parliament, called upon that account, was met (2), 
the King demanded a large Sum to enable him to accom- 
pliſh his Vow, He repreſented, that having been hitherto 
under an impoilibility of undertaking the Voyage, the 
Chriſtians of Pale//ine muſt have been great Sulterers by 
theſe delays, 
The Aid 's Though the Barons were fully convinced, the King 
grind © did not intend to go to the Hah-Land, they were afraid 
chan however of giving him ſome advantage, in caſe they re- 
are /, fuſed the Supply demanded on fo plauſible a pretence. 
N T hey reſolved therefore to grant an Aid, but clogged with 
Conditions, from whence they expected ſome Benefit, 
whether the King executed his Project, or, as was ſuſ- 
pected, applied the Money to other uſes. This reſo- 
lution being taken, they ſent Deputies to him with their 
anſwer, the Subſtance of which was, That in caſe he 


(1) The King bought out the remainder of his Term ( which was three Years, ) and gave him Security for the Money. . Paris. 


(2) A fortnight atter Eaſter, Id. p. 865. 


(3) They were all of the Clergy, Liz. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of Carl:le, Salizbury, and Etbel ar Biſhop elect of Wincheſter, 


who were ſent by the Biſhops and all the Prelates, lays M. Paris, p. 866. 


4) May 3. ſays M+ Paris. But the Ann, Burton ay it was the 13th. p. 323. See Rymer's Fed. T. I. p. 439- N 
2 And laid atier all was perfor nud, S2 mzy GOD b me, I will invijbiy obſerve all theſe things, as I am a Man, as I om a Chriſtian, Ki 
am a Knight, as I am a Crowned and anainted King. IM, Paris ſeems to intimate only the Biſhops had Tapers in their Hands, tor he makes tte © 


ay he would not hold one, vecauſe be wwas no Prieſt, p. B67. 
(6) Auguft 6, and arrived at Beurdeaux the 15. . Paris, p- 868. 


4 


Vol. I. 
would leave to the Churches the freedom of Elections 
and ſincerely obſerve the King his Father's Charte 
they would do thei g 1 3 
* o their utmoſt to content him. Henry, wh 
expected this Meſſige, was 5 ee 
, prepared with an anſwer. 
He told them, he owned that on certain occaſions he had The King, 
carried the Prerogative-Royal a little too far; but was 7 *- 1's 
firmly reſolved never to be guilty of the like fault again, 62 
. ; | 0 Malt. the ara. 
Adding, they might be aſlured, the Charters of King ne. 
John thould be punctually kept, Then adirefſing himielt 
to ſuch of the Deputies as were of the Cleroy (3), he bid 
them conſider, that among tho Preiates who then go- 
verned the Church of Eng land, there were few but what 
were promoted to their Dignities, by means of that Pre- 
rogative Royal they complained of. He asked them, 
whether they themielves, at the time of their Elections 
would have wiſhed for that freedom they now fo earneſtly 
demanded ? He continued to ſay, fince they defired him 
to correct what was amils in the Government, they them 
ſelves ought to ſet him a good Example, and rehien their 
Biſhopricks and Abbies acquired by illegal ways, and ha 
promiſed them, their Places ſhou!d be filled with none 
but Perſons of Learning and Probity. The Prelatcs being 
confounded at this ſharp reproof, had nothing to repiy, 
hut that the Buſineſs at prejent was rot to undo what was 
paſt, but te prevent the like Evils fer the ſuture. As the 
King's (ule aim was to draw Money from the Parliament, 
he did not puth matters any farther. Content with hav- 
ing a little mortified the Clergy, he ſaid, he was ready to 
join wich the Parhament in all neceſſary meaſures to te- 


3 1 , 0 
dreis the Grievances, 1 pon theſe Aſlurances the Clergy . 4 


* 
- 


granted him the Tenths of their Revenues for three years, £47 
and the Barons, three Marks of ev ery Knight's Fee held COINS 
immediately of the Crown. 

The King's Promiſe to obſerve the Charters, was too R. 
expreſs not to be executed, Accordingly, without any Sol- cation {> | 
licitation, he cunvened (4), in the great [ail of the Palace > 
of 17e/!;mninſter, an Aſtembly, at which were prelent all 3 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, with I'ohted Tapers in Vidbuton f 
their hands. The King would not hold one, ſaying, he _ In 
would lay his hand upon his Heart, during the whole 5. $2;. 
Ceremony, to ſhow he fincerely confented to what was An But, 
going to be pronounced, Then the Archbiſhop of Can- Ag |. 
terbury ſtanding up before all the People, denounced a ter- T. I. p. 43: 
rible Curſe againſt all, that for the tuture, ſhould oppoſe 
directly or indirectly the obſervance of the two Charters ; 
and likewiſe, againſt thoſe that ſhould any way violate, 
diminiſh, or alter the Laws and Conſtitutions of the 
Kingdom. This Anathema being denounced, the two 
Charters were read aloud, and confirmed by the King, 
who kept his hand all the while on his Brealt (5). This 
done, every one threw down his Taper upon the ground, 
and wiſhed that thoſe who violated the Charters might 
thus ſmoke in Hell, 

Who would not have thought that the King's Aſſent to g. 
a Curſe ſo ſolemnly denounced, was an undoubted Proof tr 
of his Intent religiouſly to keep his Promiſe ? Perhaps he #7 
really intended it when he laid his hand upon his Heart. oe 
However, the Parliament was no ſooner diflolved, but he .. 
fell to contriving all poſſible means to break through it. M. Pars 
Beſides that he was naturally inconſtant, and not over fcru- 
pulous, it is ſaid, he was perſwaded to this reſolution, by 
ſome of his Favorites, who told him he would be but the 
Shadow of a King, as long as theſe Charters were in 
force. But as they perceived he was reſtrained by the con- 
ſideration of his Oath, they adviſed him to apply to the 
Pope, intimating, that for two or three hundred Marks it 
would be eaſy to get it annulled. This weak Prince, who 
generally followed the moſt pernicious Counſels, embraced 
this immediately. It was agreeable to his Inclinations, and 
that was ſufficient to cauſe him to trample upon what Ho- 
nour and Religion required of him, and to hinder him 
from reflecting on the enſuing Miſchiefs. But, if it be 
ſtrange, this Prince ſhould ſo little regard his Word and 
Oath, there is no leſs reaſon to be ſurprized, that ſuch 
Principles ſhould be authoriſed by the common Practiſe of 
him who ſtiles himſelf Chriff's Vicar, 

Mean time, Henry laid out, in the Preparations for the . ſes u- 
war in Guienne, the Money granted by the Parliament: a N 
for the Voyage to the Hoh- Land. When all was ready, 4% M sel. 
he came to Portſmouth, where his Troops were ordered to 1. Wiss. 
meet him. Then leaving the Regency to the Queen and 
Prince Richard, he ſet {ail (6) attended by a great number 
of Lords, who being his military Tenants, were obliged to 
that Service, Upon his Arrival at Bourdeaux, he headed 
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Book VIII. 


his Army and beſieged Reale Caſtle then in the hands of 


s. As they depended upon the King's uſual In- 
I 2 e ts fortify the places they had ſeiz- 
ed, By which means he eaſily became maſter, not only 
of this, but of all the other Caſtles that were in their power, 

2an while the King of Caſtile neglecting to ſupport his 
Adherents, Henry imagined he waited for his departure to 
raiſe freſh Commotions in the Province, and was afraid 
that would be always the Caſe. This Belief made him 
very uneaſy, becauſe, to provent his Enemy's deſigns he 
ſaw himſelf obliged to keep a ſtanding Army in Guienne, 
without having wrherewithal to maintain it. To free him- 
ſelf from this difficulty, he diſpatched an Ambaſlador to 
Spain, with Orders to propaſe a Marriage between Ed- 
ward his eldeſt Son, and Eleanor Siſter (1) of Alphonſs King 
of Caſitte, Alphonſo found there was no likelihood of his 
becoming maſter of Guienne, ſince the arrival of the Eu- 
zliſh Succours. Beſides, he conſidered, the Marriage pro- 
poſed was very advantagious for the Princeſs his Siſter, 
Accordingly, without much Sollicitation, he agreed to it, 
and thereupon, reſigned to Prince Edward all his Preten- 
fions to Guienne (2). This affair was tranſacted with great 
Secrecy, Henry intending to uſe the pretence of the war 
to obtain a freſh Supply from the Parliament, Mean time, 
the Earl: of Leiceſter, who was retired into France (3), 
finding Henry engaged in a War with the Gaſcons, levied 
ſme Troops at his own Charge, and came and offered 
his Service. The arrival of the Earl, and the report of a 


private Treaty between Alphonſo and the King, frightened 


the Rebels, and cauſed them to return to their Allegiance. 

Mean time, Henry pretending to fear the attacks of the 
Ca/tilians, ſent Orders to the Queen to ſummon a Parlia- 
ment, and demand an Aid. But this attempt did not 
anſwer his Expectation. The Parliament having ſome 
intimation of the Treaty negotiating in Spain, replied, 
all che Barons would be ready to ſerve the King with their 
Lives and Fortunes, upon the firſt news of his being 
invaded by the Caftilians, This was not what the King 
wanted, However, as he thought the Treaty of Burgos 
was yet a Secret, he wrote to the Queen and Prince Ri- 
chard, that he was extremely embaraſſed, having received 
certain Advice, that the King of Caſtile was preparing to 
invade Guienne with a numerous Army of Mors. And 
therefore, he commanded them to preſs the Parliament (4) 
to grant an Aid anſwerable to his Neceſſities, But the 
news of the Treaty with Alphonſo being confirmed by the 
Earl of Leice/ler, who was returned into England, the 
Queen durſt not preſs the Parliament (5) upon fo frivolous 
a Pretence, Henry, being thus diſappointed, was forced 
to ſend Orders to the Prince his Brother, to extort Money 
from the Jews at any rate. Richard diſcharged his Com- 
miſſion with ſuch rigour, that by his Oppreſſions he re- 
duced the miſerable Jews to deſire leave to depart the 
Kingdom. But even that being refuſed them, they were 
forced to pay the King a greater Sum than ever. 

As ſoon as the Qucen had notice that her Son's Marriage 
was concluded, ſhe haſtned to Bourdeaux (6), with Edward 
and Edmund her Sons, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Immediately after her arrival, Prince Edward was ſent in 
great State to Burgos, where he married the Infanta Eleo- 
nora, and in a few days ſet out again with his Bride for 
Beurdeaux, where the King and Queen waited for them. 
During their Stay in that City, the King confirmed by a 
new Patent the Grant of Guienne to the Prince his Son, 
to which he added Jreland, and the Sovereignty of 
IWales (7). Henry having nothing more to do in Gaſcogne, 
prepared for his departure. But to avoid the Fatigues of 
the Sea, he deſired leave of the King of France, who had 
happily purchaſed his Liberty of the Infidels with a great 
Ranſom (8), to paſs through his Dominions, and embark 
at Beulogne, Lewis not only very courteouſly granted his 
requeſt, but met him at Chartres, and conducted him to 
Paris, where he entertained him eight days (9). 

Henry made his Entry into London (io) with extraordi- 
nary Pomp, and received from the City a Preſent of a 
hundred Pounds Sterling, which the Londoners were wont to 


(1) Rapin by miſtake ſays, Daughter. See M. Paris, p. 765. 


. 


give on the like occaſions. But as he did not ſeem ſatiſ- 12544 
hed, they gave him moreover a rich piece of Plate of ex- 
quiſite Workmanſhip, with which he was content. This 
did not hinder him however from embracing an opportu- 
nity, a few days after, to draw from the City a more con- 
ſiderable Sum. A certain Prieſt accuſed of Murder, eſcap- 
ing out of Newgate, where the Biſhop had confined him, 
the City was amerced in no leſs than three thouſand (11) 
Marks as a Puniſhment for its neglect. "I'his Sentence 
was deemed the more unjuſt, as it was proved by good 
Evidence, that the Biſhop's Officers themſelves favoure! 
the Priſoner's eſcape (12). 
left the Emperor Conrade and Pope Innocent very hotly A 
engaged in War, The Pope at length departed from Lyons fe 
to repair to Cena, from whence he deſigned to go and re- 
lieve the City of Naples, cloſely beſieged by Conrade. But Conrado 
this reſolution being taken too late, the Emperor had time , N. 
to maxe himſelf maſter of the Capital, and afterwards of all 
the reſt of the Kingdom. This fortunate Succeſs inſpired 
him with the thoughts of ſeizing likewiſe the Iſland of 
Sicily, and, it certain Hiſtorians may be credited, he ac- 
compliſned this deſign by a notorious Treachery, It is 
ſaid, that alluring to Melphi young Henry his Brother, to 
whom Frederic II bequeathed Sicily, he cauſed him to be 
murdered. This Prince, ſays an Hiſtorian of Naples, of 
all Frederic's Sons, was the worthieft and moſt hopeful, 
Before the death of the young Prince, the Pope, who Henry re- 
ſaw his affairs in great confuſion by Cenrade's Progteſs, le. 
difpatched to England the ſame Abret beſore ſooken of, „ „e 


Afurders be: 
HB; ot ev 
Hear Yo 


« 5; age eilies. 
to offer the King the Crown of the two Sesli. But I. Pais, 
Fleary rejected this offer on the account of his Nephew, Ii. Wen 

: aVav vo * 


whom he was unwilling to depoſe. Iunscent not ſucceeding 
in this Project, took occaſion from the death of the King N 
of Sicily, to renew Conrads Excommunication, whom yaa Log 
he charged with the murder of his Brother. But the Dentb. 
Emperor, whether he was innocent, or thought it would 

be difficult to convict him of this Crime, boldly denied it. 

Nay, he wrote to the King of England to acquaint him 

with the death of the young Prince, and to expreſs his 
extreme Grief thereat. This is not a proper place to ex- 

amine whether his Sorrow was ſincere. It ſuffices to ob- 

ſerve, that in caſe he were guilty of the murder, he did 

not long enjoy the Fruits of his Treachery. He died five H , ga- 
months after, poiſoned, as was ſaid, by a Phyſician bribed Poon of 
by Manfred his baſtard Brother. Far ſrom ſuſpecting the M. Paris. 
hand which gave him his death, he left the Guardianſhip 


of his Son Conradin ta the ſame Manfred. 


The death of Conrede in 1253, entirely changed the InnocentlV, 


face of affairs in the two Sici/ies, Manfred under co- 3 
lour of acting for his Pupil, who was in Germany, formed 74. A. 


the Project of becoming maſter of the two Kingdoms, % 
But he found ſo many difficulties, that he was forced to les. 
conceal his deſign till a more favorable opportunity. 
Mean time Innocent, who then reſided at Peruſa, headed 

an Army, and marched into the Kingdom of Naples, where 

the People declared in his favour. Afanfred himſelf, find- 

ing there was no oppoſing the Torrent, went to him at 
Naples. When he came there, he fo artfully difiembled, 

that the Pope, thinking him really in his Intercits, ad- 
mitted him to all his Councils, and confirmed to him 

the Emperor his Father's Grant of-the Principality of 
Tarentum. Manfred, finding himſelf thus in the Pope's tr it mute 
favour, began to contrive how-to make it ſubſervient to — ” 
his deſigns. To that end, he adviſed him to diſperſe his 
Troops all over the Kingdom, and backed his advice 
with two reaſons, by which Iunacent ſuffered himſelf to 

be enſnared. The firſt was, the neceſſity of cuſing the 
Inhabitants of Naples, leſt being too much burthened, 

they ſhould think of revolting. His other reaſon was 
grounded upon its being no leſs important to keep in ave 

the Germans, left by Conrade in the Country, under tlie 
Command of two Bavarian Princes, This Stratagem 
ſucceeding to his wiſh, he turned to the two German Prin- 

ces, who probably, were no more difficult to be deceived 

than the Pope. By means of ſome ſecret Emiſſaries, he 
intimated to them, that he was a Friend of Conradin's 


(2) The Biſhop of Bath and Fobn Manſel his ſpecial Chaplains, were the Agents in this affair, and brought back a Charter ſealed with a golden Seal: 
Which is now to be ſeen in the King's Archives, in the old Chapter- Houſe at Mami niler; and is inferted in Rymer's Fed. T. I. p. 531, 
(3) Where it is ſaid he generouſly refuſed the offer of being High-Steward of France. M. Paris. 


(4) Which met Fanuary 27. Id. p. 881. 


( Which was affembled again, in order to be preſſed to grant an Aid. 14. p. 887. 


(6) She ſailed from Portſmouth, Moy 29. 14. p. 889. 
(7 


And likewiſe the City and Towns of Briol, Stanford, and Grantham. M. Paris. Before the King's return, upon ſtating his Accounts, it p. 


peared that the Expences of his Expeditions amounted to twenty thouſand ſeven hundred Pounds, beſides Lands, Wardſhips, Cc. given to Foreigners, ard 
thirty thoufand and two hundred Marks ſpent upon his Poickevin Brothers: being told, fays Matthew Paris, of this great Expence by cne about him, he 
—_ Ob, for the Head of God, ſay no more of it, left the very Relation make Men Hand amazed, M. Paris. p. 943: 

) Four 


hundred thouſand Livres. 


(9) Henry was attended by a thouſand brave Horſe with noble Riders, and there were with him his own Queen and his Siſter the Counteſs of Corn- 


wal, who were met by the 
Ladies: M. Paris, Þ- 900. 


Queen of France and her Siſter the Counteſs of Arjov. Thither came alſo the old Counte's of Provence, Mother to ail thee 


(10) He landed at Dower, about a Week after Chrifimaſs. M. Paris, p- gol» December 27. J. Wikes, p. 50+ 


(11) Raprn b 
(12) This Y 
conſtituted He 


y miſtake ſays three hundred. See As. Paris, p. 913. 


car King Henry appointed ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable Abbots, of St. Auguftin's Order, to be Juſtices itintrant. Id. p. $95---- - And 
zry de Wengbam Keeper of the Great Seal, in the room of William de Kilkeni, Id. p. 901. 1 
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ſpared not his Friend's Purſe. 
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and only feigned out of Policy to adhere to the Pope. 
Then he magnified the Pope's Forces in the Kingdom, 


and adviſed them to go to Germany for Recruits. hat 
farther induced theſe two Princes to follow his Advice, 
was the Aſſurance he gave them, that in their abſence he 
would take care of their Troops, He told them, he 
would undertake to engage the Pope to furniſh them with 
Neceſlaries, in expectation of ſending them back to Ger- 
many, and in the mean time, would prolong the Negotia- 
tion till their return, By this double advice Manfred 
weakened the Pope's Forces, by cauſing him to diſperſe 
them, and freed himſelf from the troubleſome Preſence of 
the two German Princes, keeping their Troops to be em- 
ployed upon occaſion. 

'The Army brought by Innocent into the Kingdom of 
Naples, could not be maintained without a great Expence, 
which he could not long bear. Apprehenſive as he was, 
that his Troops would quickly disband themſelves, if he 


* did not find Money to pay them, he made a freſh attempt 


upon the King of England, and with better Succeſs than 
before. Under pretence of informing Henry of the cir- 
cumſtances of his Nephew the King of Sicich's death, 
he ſent a Nuncio, to ofter him in his name the Crown 
of the two Sicilies for Prince Edmund his ſecond Son, He 
repreſented to him, that his ſcruples were no longer ſea- 
ſonable, ſince the death of the young King his Nephew : 
That befides, he ought to conſider this Offer as a very 
particular mark of his Eſteem and Affection, which any 
Prince in Eurepe would think a great Honour. In ſhort, 
that a Crown was a Preſent to be accepted without much 
deliberation, Theſe tempting Offers had the deſired 
Effect. Fnry, without conſulting his Brother, or the Par- 
liament, from whom he was to expect the neceſſary 
Aids for this undertaking, accepted this imaginary Preſent, 
with all thank fulneſs. From that moment he cauſed 
Prince Edmund to aſſume the title of King of Sicily. 
After this unwary Prince was raſhly engaged in this at- 
fair, he had never the Power or Prudence to get clear 
of the Snares laid for him by the Pope on that pretence. 
[nnoxent told him, that with an inconſiderable Sum of 
Money, he would have the ſatisfaQtion to ſee, in a ſhort 
time, his ſecond Son on the Throne; and a Crown, like 
that of Sicily, was well worth taking ſome pains to ob- 
Pleaſed with theſe flattering: hopes, Henry readily 
ſent the Pope all his own Money, all that the Prince his 
Brother would lend him, and ail that he could extort 
from the eros or his other Subjects, by means of itine- 
rant Juſtices ſent into every County, But this not ſuf- 
ficing to ſatisfy the Pope, he was ſo very imprudent, as 
to oblige himſelf, under pain of being excommunicated and 
deprived of the Royal Dignity, to pay all ſuch Sums as 
the Pope ſhould borrow, for accompliſhing their Enter- 
prize, Iunscent, impowered in this unlimited manner, 
By borrowings, real or 
pretended, he engaged him ſo deeply, that his ordinary 
Revenue could not poſtibly anſwer the expence. This 
put him * a neceſſity of making ſuch De- 
mands upon theWWrliament, as rendered him daily more 
odious to his Subjects. But he was ſo fond of this affair, 
that he regarded not the Complaints and Murmurs of the 
People, as long as he thought to find the neceſſary Money 
tor executing his Project. 

Innocent was very ſenſible, it was not in the King's 
Power to periorm his Engagements. But he hoped, by 
uling the Plenitude of his Apoſtolical Authority, to furniſh 
him with means ſufficient to get Money from his Sub- 
jects, Ihe firſt of theſe means was a Bull directed to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Biſhop of Chichefter, im- 
powering them to borrow Money of Perſons of all condi- 
tions, in the name of the Church of Rome, with Orders 
to pay what Sums ſhould be thus raiſed into the King's 
hands. It is eaſy to ſee, the Pope made uſe of the 
name of the Church of Rome, becauſe he knew no body 
would lend the King Money ; and becauſe the Church 
had it in her power to compel People, Eccleſiaſticks at 
leaſt, to lend their Money, which the King could not 
do. 

The Voyage to the Hey Land furniſhed the Pope 
with a pretence to grant the King two Tenths upon the 
Clergy. But withal he commanded the Money to be 
depotited in a fafe Place, from whence it could not be 
taken but by his orders. He pretended it was to prevent 
the King from putting it to any other uſe than the Expe- 
dition to Pale/tine. But in reality theſe Sums were de- 
ſigned for the projeted Conqueſt of Sicily, By a third 
Bull, he granted the King a twentieth part of the Church's 
Revenue in Scatland, provided the Money could be raiſed 
without giving oftence. Mean time, as he had himſelf in- 


gaged to contribute to the charges of this intended Conqueſt, 
he promiſed to be anſwerable to Prince Edmund for a 
hundred thouſand French Livres, half whereof ſhould be 


4 


Vol. I. 


paid upon his arrival at Lyons. A mighty Contributi 
towards an Enterprize of this — ya erp 2 
obligation was clogged with this Clauſe, unleſs the Pope 


ould þ th | 
* ; n for the Money himſelf for the Defence of 


What care ſoever the Pope took to procure the K. 
Money, he was afraid it would not ſuffice, or the Is * © 8th 
would vainly laviſh away the Treaſure he ſhould raiſe 
For this reaſon he admoniſhed him by a Letter, to re- 
trench all ſuperfluous Expences, not excepting thoſe de- 
ſigned for pious uſes, becauſe the Conqueſt of Sicily was 
above all works of Charity, Though Edmund as yet 
enjoyed only an empty Title, the King his Father, blinded 
with the hopes inſtilled by the Pope, conſidered this 


1234, 


young 
Prince, as the real Monarch of the two Sicilies. In this ts, K 5 
belief, he cauſed him to give, by an authentick Patent. 45 


to Thomas Earl of Savoy the Queen's Uncle, the Princi- 
pality of Capra, which, like the reſt of the Kingdom 
was {till in diſpute between the Pope and Conradin. But 
though the Pope ſeemed to diveſt himſelf of this Kingdom 
in favour of Edmund, he ſuffered him not however to dic. 

poſe of any thing without his Conſent. There are in ths I 
Collection of the Publick As, ſeveral Grants made by the ©: 
Pope, in this ſame Kingdom, to the Marquiſs of Hrem- 

burch his General, and others. 

Whilſt the Pope continued his Negotiations in England pant 
with all poſſible Secrecy, for fear of alarming the Sicilian, 22 
Manfred the Baſtard was taking meaſures at Naples to 5 
procure the Crown of the two S:cilies. He practiſed up- Gi. 5. 
on the German I roops brought thither by the Emperor *. Paris, 
Conrade, and ſecured the affiſtance of the Saracens who * 9% 
were very numerous in the two Kingdoms, As ſoon as y, .,;, 
matters were ripe, he waited an opportunity to declare 4. 2 
himſelf openly, and it was not long before one offered, % /* 
Having killed a Man that affronted him at the Pope's _, 
Court, and being obliged to abſcond, he was ſummoned to 4 1e 
appear and take his Trial. Upon his refuſal, Innocent or- 
ders his Troops to march to the little Town of Necera, 
inhabited by Saracens, where the murderer was fled. This 
was a ſufficient pretence for Manfred to aſſemble his 
Friends, who were already prepared. With the Succours ,, ;,,, .: 
that came to him from ſeveral Parts, he met the Troops F. 
that were marching againſt him, and attacking them with 
Advantage, between Tra and Foggia, killed part, and 
put the reſt to flight. Innocent was much ſurprized at the 
defeat of his Army, and to find upon his hands a freſh 
Enemy, whom he deſigned his Inſtrument to clear the 
Kingdom of the Germans. This Incident convincing him 
that Manfred had only amuſed him, he perceived, ſince 
the Germans ſided with the Baſtard, it would be difficult 
to maintain himſelf in the Kingdom with only his own 
Forces, In this belief, he repeated his Inftances to the 
King of England, for Men and Money, with an Engliſb 
General, threatning, in caſe of refuſal, to give the Crown 
of Sicily to another Prince, But as this Supply was yet Innocent 
very remote, the Vexation to ſee his affairs in fo ill a«« 
ſituation, threw him into a fit of Sickneſs which laid eee 
him in his Grave. Though moſt Hiſtorians reckon above iv. 

a year between the death of Innocent IV, and the E- M., 
lection of Alexander IV his Succeſſor, the Collectian of the Mn 
Public Acts of England plainly ſhow, that Alexander IV T.1r 525 
was elected a few Months after Innocent's deceaſe. And 53“ 
indeed, we find there Bulls of theſe two Popes, dated the 

end of the ſame year 1254. 

Alexander, following the ſteps of his Predeceſſor, re- 1233. 
ſolved to proſecute the War againſt Manfred, who, ſtill Alexance: 


d 


eat A 


Manfred in Nocera, a 
nant-General, the Marquiſs of Hoemburch a German, who Ad. Pub. 
had long ſerved Innocent IV, but was now corrupted by Gi Sum. 
Manfred. Upon the approach of this Army to Necera, 
the Marquiſs, who watched an opportunity to gage 
Octavian in ſome falſe Step, repreſented to him, that it 
was not only needleſs, but a leſſening of his Honour to 
employ ſo great an Army againſt a paltry Town. Ad- 
ding, the Country adjoining afforded no Forage, and be- 
ſides, it was plain, Manfred could make no great Efforts, 
ſince he kept himſelf thus immured. Ihe Eccleſiaſtical 
General, unexperienced in the Art of War, looking upon 


the Marquiſs as an able and faithful Soldier, was eaſily 
| perſwaded 


1255- 


Book VIII. 


Twaded to divide his Army, on the falſe notion of his 


Manfred de. Enemy's being afraid, He had no ſooner committed this 
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Error, but Manfred ſallied out of Necera, and ſuddenly 
falling upon the Army which was coming to beſiege him, 
entirely put them to rout. The Pope's loſs in this Action 
was ſo great, that he was forced to abandon the Country. 


rnd So Manfred eaſily became maſter of the two Sicilies, and 


Korg of 
Gicily» 


was crowned at Palermo, after ſpreading a Report that 
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young Conradin was dead in Germany. ; 
Tir Le. Though Alexander had no refuge in /taly, yet he did 
ehe £4- not deſpair of reſtoring his Aﬀairs by means of the King 
mund arb of England, who little knew of the late Revolution in a 
1:4, Pb Country where he was fo much concerned, F or the Bi- 
7.1. p-55% ſhop of Bononia (1) came to London, and, without men- 
bee. tioning what paſſed in the Kingdom of Naples, or Man- 
511. 965: fred's Coronation, inveſted Prince Edmund with the two 
An. Bort- Sicilies (2). This was done with a Solemnity that in- 
. Wikes. creaſed Henry's Sattisfaction. This weak Prince was as 
much pleaſed with the Ceremony, as iſ Edmund had been 
actually put in poſſeſſion of a Crown. But if there were 
Flatterers, who congratulated him upon this augmentation 
of Glory, there were wiſer People, who grieved to ſee 
their King become more and more the Pope's dupe. In- 
Geed it was eaſy to perceive, he was ingaging in an under- 
taking, which all the Ready-Money in the Kingdom 
would not ſuffice to accompliſh. - 
the K Henry had little reaſon to expect any great Aids from his 
eee People, whom he had extremely diſpleaſed. Much leſs 
pu hin {till could he hope to gain the Barons approbation of a Pro- 
M1. P.ris ject, ſo raſhly undertaken, without conſulting thoſe who 
7- 913- Alone could furniſh him with means to come off with ho- 
ax I nour. Nevertheleſs, he demanded of a Parliament ſum- 
95 moned this Year (3), an Aid of Money, with the ſame 
aflurance as if he were labouring purely for the Good of 
the Publick. Though the Parliament was unconcerned 
about the Succeſs of the Affairs of Sicihy, they thought 
however to reap ſome advantage from the King's Ne- 
ceflities, by improving this opportunity to procure, in a 
1» Condi- laſting manner, the obſervance of the two Charters, To 
ns 15%" that end, they told the King, they would grant him an 
82 Aid, upon theſe two conditions; that the Charters ſhould 
be obſerved, and the Juſticiary, Treaſurer, and Chan- 
cellor, nominated by the Parliament, without being liable 
Ti Pariia- to be turned out but by the ſame Authority. The King 
not thinking proper to agree to theſe Terms, prorogued 
rogue . 2 . . 
the Parliament till Michaelmas. 
The King's In the mean time, Henry was obliged to take a Journey 
%%%,“ into Scotland, on account of the Queen his Daughter, who 
£4. complained of her hard Uſage from thoſe that governed the 
T. 1. p.362. Kingdom, during the King her Husband's Minority (4). 
3 The Preſence of the King of England helped very much 
-. 97,993. to ſettle the Affairs of that Kingdom, which began to feel 
an. Burt. the uſual effects of a Minority, He made but a ſhort 
ſtay in Scotland, being impatient to return into England, 
where the Affairs of Sicily called him. 
dee The Sums pretended to be borrowed by this, and the 
Ne, former Pope, for the Affair of Sicily, were ſo exceſſive, 
England that the King ſaw it impoſſible to ſatisfy the Creditors, real 
2 or ſeigned. Alexander was not ignorant of it, but recko- 
M. Paris, ning the Engliſh, and particularly the Clergy, were reſpon- 
p. 914, ſible for their Sovereign, he uſed all imaginable means to 
7. vu draw Money from the unfortunate Kingdom, ſo much ex- 
* 349% hauſted already. His firſt Attempts were made by a Nun- 
tio, one Ry/tand, whom he furniſhed with ſeveral Bulls, 
all tending to exact Money from the Clergy, The firſt 
produced by the Nuntio, was an order to gather a Tenth in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland itſelf, as well to the Pope's 
as the King's uſe. This Bull was expreſſed in Terms 
which left the Clergy' no room to cavil, The Pope 
laid this Impoſition on them, Nottwithſtanding (5) any 
former Letters, Indulgences, Privileges, Exemptions or other 
Grants, under any Form, and for what Cauſe ſoever, and 
notwithſtanding all Objeftions which could be deviſed. A 
ſecond Bull gave the Nuntio Power to change the King's 
Vow to go to the Holy Land, into that of undertaking 
the Conqueſt of Sicily; a Conqueſt, according to the Pope, 
much more important than that of Jeruſalem, Henry en- 
gaged in this new Vow, by a ſolemn Oath on the Relicks 
of St. Edward, as he had done with regard to the firſt, 
Moreover the Nuntio ordered a Cruſade to be preached 
againſt Manfred as an Enemy to the Chriſtian Name, 
and promiſed the Pardon of their Sins to all that ſhould 
afliſt the Holy See againſt that excommunicated Prince. 
The publiſhing of this Cruſade was of little conſequence 


M. Paris, 
p- 914. 


Aid. 


a 2 
(1) Of Romania, fays M. Paris, p- 9177. a > wt 


in England, but the effects were felt in Palgtinr, as it 1255, 
obliged the Chriſtians there, when they found the Suc- 

cours, intended for them, diverted to other Uſes, to con- 

clude with the Saracens a Truce for ten Years. 

The Parliament, that was prorogued, being met, 7% Par/ia- 
the King ſollicited in vain for a Supply. He had taken , meets 
care not to ſummon ſuch of the Lords as ſhowed moſt 5. agg 
Steddineſs in the laſt Seſſion, But from this very thing An. Burt. 
the Parliament took occaſion to refuſe his Demand, I hey Refuſes tc 
alledged that, according to the Tenour of the Great Char- Ze 
ter, they were not obliged to debate any Buſineſs, unleſs ©” * 
all that had a Right to fit in Parliament were ſummoned. 

Henry, ſeeing little hopes of procuring any Money from i Ae. 
this Aſſembly, diſſolved them, and took other Courſes to 

attain his ends (6). He would fain have borrowed once Richard 
more of the Prince his Brother; but could not prevail. %u ::4 
Richard was diſpleaſed that the King ſhould raſhly engage ''* 8 
in this Affair, without vouchſafing to conſult either him, or N. paris, 
the Barons of the Realm. p. 914. 

But what Henry could not do by his own Authority, 1266 
he tried to effect by the Pope's help, who was the more 3 Bulls 
ready to aſſiſt him, as his own Intereſt was concerned, e get Money 
It may be freely ſaid, that in this unhappy Century the n ; 
Court of Rome had loſt all ſenſe of Shame. Of this, a,* Burt. 
what I am going to relate is a clear evidence, not built M. Paris. 
upon the Teſtimony of a ſingle Hiſtorian, whoſe Fidelity p. 913, Ce. 
ſome have endeavoured to call in queſtion, but upon the 
very Bulls of Alexander IV, extant in the Records of 
England, as printed in the Collection of the Public Acts. 

By the way, nothing can be more proper to conſute what- 
ever has been alledged to weaken the Authority of Mat- 
thew Paris, than the Harmony between the Bulls and his 
Hiſtory, What is more ſtrange in the Conduct of Alcx- 
ander, is, that he did not even employ in the War a- 
gainſt Manfred, the exceſſive Sums inceſſantly drawn 
from England, under that pretence, If we compare to- 
gether the Hiſtories of England and Sicily, we ſhall find 
that when the Pope was draining England of Money for 
the projected Conqueſt, he ſuffered Manfred quietly to 
enjoy his Crown, without uſing any effectual Endeavours 
to dethrone him, Thus the Conqueſt of Sicily was only T. wikes, 
the Pope's Decoy, to get large Sums from Henry, upon 
the vain expectation of placing his Son Edmund on the 
Throne. In the Collection of the Publick Aus, we find 
under the Year 1255, divers Bulls clearly ſhowing with 
what greedineſs the Roman Pontiff exhauſted wretched 
England. 


In one of theſe Bulls, he orders Henry to pay four g. py. 
thouſand Pounds to the Biſhop of Bonania, for the Charges T. 1. 5.547 
of his Legateſhip, as if the Court of Name had no Intereſt 
in the Affair. 

In another dated the fame Month, he confirms the 1 
Change of the King's Vow to go to the lv Land, into p. 548. 
that of an Expedition into Sicily, to the end the Money 
deſigned for the War againſt the Saracens, might. ſerve 
to pay the Debts contracted for the Conqueſt of that 
Kingdom, | 

By one of the ſame kind directed to the Archbiſhop of p. 549. 
Canterbury, he makes, by his Authority, the ſame Change 
with regard to the Vow of the King of Norway and his 
Subjects. Then he commands them to fend into England, 
for the pretended Expedition to Sicily, the Money raiſed 
for the Voyage to the Holy-Land, 

A third, enjoins all the Exgliſb, who have received any ＋ ger, 
Money for their Journey to Paliſline, to pay it into the * ** 
hands of certain Commiſſioners, to be employed in the 
Sicilian Expedition, 

Though he had before confirmed the Change of Hen- p. 552- 
ry's Vow, he granted him however, by a Bull, the twen- 
tieth Part of the Clergy's Revenue in Scotland, to be 
employed in the Expedition to the Hely- Land. This Bull 
bearing date after that, whereby the King's Vow was 
changed, muſt be conſidered as a real Cheat, to make the 
Scots believe, their Money ſhould be expended in the 
War againſt the Infidels. 

After this, by a ſubſequent Bull, he abſolves the Scots p. 553. 
from their Vow of going to the Holy Land, on condition 
they would ſend into England a certain Sum, to be em- 
ployed in the Conqueſt of Szcily, | 

He granted the ſame Favour to the Engli/h, by a Bull, . 556. 
dated in Augu/t the ſame Year. 

Laſtly, By another in O ber he commanded his Nun- p. 559 · 
tio to compel the Exgliſß Prelates, to pay the Tenths 


(2) About the middle of O&#ober. ibid. -<----King Henry ſent to the Pope upon that account fifty thouſand Marke; and engaged to ſend him two 


hundred thouſand more. An. Burt. p. 348. 


3 And which met October 13. at Weſftminfler» M. Paris, p- 913. 


er Embraces. 


Sir Robert de Roſs, and Sir Jobs Baliol the Regents, were accuſed of keeping the Queen like a Priſoner, and not permitting the King to enjoy 


. Parii, p. . Henry having figed the Governors, brought the King and n together again, and put them into ſuch. a Consition as they liked. 


(5) Non-obſtante. 


EA laſt Day's Seffion of this Parliament, there happened a very great Quarrel between the King and the Earl Marſhal, of whih the curious 


an account in M. Paris, p. 917. 
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M. Paris. 


Te HE TSTORT 


granted to the King, ſor the Payment of the Debts con- 
tracted ſince his Ingagements with Innocent IV. 


If the Originals of all theſe Bulls were not among the 
Records of England, it would be hard to believe that 
Chriſt's Vicar was fo little of a Chriſtian, as to prefer 
his own private Quarrel before the Cauſe of God, for ſo 
the Cruſades againſt the Infidels were then reckoned. 
Neither is it leſs ſtrange, that Alexander ſhould think of 
making the Scots and Norwegians, who lived in the utmoſt 
bounds of the North, contribute to the Charges of his 
Quarrel with the Houſe of Swabia, about a Kingdom 
ſituated in the moſt Southern parts of Europe, But if what 
the Hiſtorian adds be true, which however can ſcarce be 
doubted, it will be eaſy to perceive, that in order to raiſe 
Money, there was no means, though never ſo unjuſt, but 
what was approved by this Pope (1), 

The Sums borrowed in the King's Name amounted, 
according to the Pope's account, to one hundred thirty 
hve thouſand five hundred and forty Marks, principal 
Money, beſides Intereſt (2). Alexander was not ignorant 
that the King's Revenue ſcarce ſufficed for his neceſſary 
Expences, and conſequently it was impoſſible to take from 
thence wherewith to ſatisfy the pretended Creditors, To 
help the King out of this ſtrait, he cauſed him to allow 
that all the extraordinary Levies of Money in his King- 
dom ſhould be applied to that Uſe, for which, he under- 
took to find means himſelf to raiſe what Sums they ſhould 
want, It was not ſo much the Purſes of the People or 


7-91 6. 64% in England, acknowledged to have received of ſuch a 


An. Burton. /zaly, the Sum of- (4), for the occaſions of his 


T. Wikez, 


1286. 
M. Paris. 
p. 91 3» 


Church, and bound himſelf to repay it at ſuch a time. 
This done, Endeavours were uſed to conſtrain each to 
ſign one of theſe Notes, as if he had really borrowed the 
Money. This was ſuch an Oppreſſion, that it would be 
difficult to find an inſtance of the like among the moſt 
famous T yrants (5). 

To execute this deſign, Ru/tand aſſembled all the Pre- 
lates of the Kingdom, and acquainted them with the 
Pope's Pleaſure, that each ſhould ſign one of theſe Notes, 
2nd bind himſelf ſpeedily to pay the Sum mentioned there- 
in, under pain of Excommunication. This Propoſal fo 
{urprized the Prelates, that the Biſhop of London could not 
forbear ſaving aloud, That he would loſe his Life rather 
than ſubmit to ſo tyrannical an Oppreſſion. The Biſhop of 
IV-arcefter ſaid as much, and in fine, Ruſtand had for Anſ- 
wer, That the Clergy of England would not be Slaves to the 
Poe. The Nuntio complained to the King of this bold 
Anſwer, intimating that the Biſhop of London was the Au- 
thor of the Clergy's Diſobedience. Henry, who was no 
leſs exaſperated than the Nuntio, fell into a great paſſion 
with the Biſhop, and told him, ſince he was afraid neither 
of his, nor the Pope's Indignation, he ſhould quickly feel 
the Effects. This Threat not being capable of daunting 
the Prelate, he replied, he was very ſenſible, the King and 
the Pope were more powerful than He, but in caſe his Mitre 
were taken from him, he would clap a Helmet in its place. 
However this Firmneſs was not capable to make the 
Nuntio give over his Project. By the help of the Biſhop 
of Hereford, he ſowed Diſcord among the chief of the 
Clergy, by careſſing ſome, frightning others, and cauſing 
Accutations to be brought againſt ſome, from whence he 
took occation to excommunicate them. Theſe Cenſures 
were the more terrible, becauſe, if within forty days they 
ſied not for abſolution, which could not be obtained but 
by ſubmitting to the Pope's Will, all their Revenues were 
confiſcated. 

But what the King and Pope extorted from private Per- 
ſons by theſe violent ways, could not amount to a Sum 


(1) This Year King Henry ordered by Proclamation, that the Great Charter of Liberties ſhould be faithfully and inviolably obſerved. But, as M. Ferit M. Paris 
well obſerves, to what purpoſe were theſe Proclamations, when the King and his great Men, ſet the reſt of the Nation ſo ill an Example, by their frequent p. 924. 


Violations of it, p. 907. 


(2) Beſides fifty thouſand more, in which the Prelates ſtood bound to the Pope, though without their own Knowledge and Conſent, The Words of 
M. Paris, upon this occaſion, are theſe: „ The ſacred Privileges of Churches fignify nothing; and though the Pope has a Power only for Edification, aud 
not for Deſtruction, yet the Tax upon the Clergy, which was granted at firſt but for three, is now changed into {five Years; and formerly Lay-men paid 
© Tithes to the Clergy, but now even the Prelates are compelled to pay Tenths to the Laity: An Aid was granted in Succour of the Holy-Lang, and we 
are compelled to pay it, to fight againſt the Chriſtians of Apuliaz A Tenth was alſo granted by ys to the King for the Obſervation of the Great Charter, 
« which notwithſtanding is not kept; beſides many other Grievances then done to the Clergy and Churchyof England by the Pope's means, though with 
„the Privity and Connivance of the King himſelf, too long to be here repeated, which as Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, though omitted by Dr. Brady, yet 
may ſetve to let us fee the fad Condition, of the People, where the Prince, inſtead of defending them, gives them up for a Prey to a foreign Power. 


See A. Paris, towards the Cloſe of the Year 1255. p. 918. 
(3) Peter Egeblank a Foreigner. See M. Paris, p. 910, 
(4) Five, fix or even hundred Marks a-piece, or more. M. Paris. 


(5) This Year, among other arbitrary Acts, the King took a Tallage of five hundred Marks from the Citizens of Londen ; and invaded all the Poſſeſſians 


M. Paris, p. 929.------ And alſo iſſued out a Proclamation, that all who were worth fiſteen Pounds a Year in Land, 
ſhould take upon them the Order of Knighthood ; and that thoſe who would not, ſhould buy it off with Money, ibid. 


of Robert de Ros, a Man of Note. 
(6) Valter de Gr 


Y who had been Archbiſhop near forty Years, died the laſt Year, and was ſucceeded by Sctoua / Dean of the Church of Terk, 7. p50. 
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ſufficient to anſwer their occaſions, There was a neceſſity 

of prevailing with all the Clergy to ſign the Notes, 6. 1588. 
therwiſe it was not worth the while to commit ſuch fa: 
Acts of Injuſtice. Wherefore Ruſtand once more ſum. . = 
moned the Prelates upon this Affair. But the abſence of the P- $17,922 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was out of the Kingdom 
and the Vacancy of the See of York (6), furniſhed the 
Prelates with a pretenſe to deſire a delay, which could 
not be refuſed them, They hoped that time would pro- 
duce ſome favourable turn, to exempt them from Paying 
the Money demanded. But the Conduct of the Nuntig 
quite deſtroyed theſe hopes. He fell into a Rage with 
thoſe who raiſed any difficulties in this Affair, and 
thought it very ſtrange that the leaſt oppoſition ſhould 
be made to the Pope's Pleaſure, Leonard, a Deputy or 1d p , 
Prolocutor for the Clergy, inſiſting on the Injuſtice of the 5 
Pope's Demand, Ruſtand commanded him to ſay whether 
he ſpoke for himſelf, or in the name of the Prelates. 
Then he wrote down the Deputy's Words, ſaying, he 
would inform the Pope of his infolent Expreſſions, Ano- 
ther Clergyman willing likewiſe to ſpeak a little freely of 
this matter, the Nuntio told him in a furious tone, that 
if he had not a regard for the Prelates, he would not leave 
him a hair on his head. 

The delay granted the Clergy being expired, all the f. . 
Prelates, with the Archdeacons, the Repreſentatives of thts 
the inferior Clergy, aſſembled at London, As they met 
purely upon this Affair, Ruftand renewed his Inſtances 
the very firſt day. The Clergy replied, by Leonard their 
Prolocutor, that their Poverty hindered them from con- 
ſenting to the Pope's demand, conſidering it was found- 
ed neither upon Reaſon nor Juſtice, The Nuntio made 
anſwer, There was no Injuſtice in what the Pope claimed, 
fence, as all Churches belonged to him, he could diſpoſe of their 
Incomes as he pleaſed. This extraordinary pretenſion was 
replied to by Leonard, ſaying, Indeed all Churches 
might be ſaid in ſome ſenſe to belong to the Pope, 

but it was only that he ſhould protect and defend them, 
and not appropriate them to his own uſe. In like 
manner, continued he, as we ſay in England, all 
things are the King's; Yet no man ever imagined 
«© the King was Proprietor of all the Eftates of his Sub- 
„ jets: So with regard to the Lands of the Church, it 
© can never he proved that it was the Intention of the 
© Founders to give them to the Pope.” This Reply did 
but ſtill more exaſperate the Nuntio, who however 
thought not fit to argue and diſpute any longer. He 
contented himſelf, with ſaying in a menacing tone, 
© Let every one ſpeak for himſelf, that the Pope may 
* know who is for, and who againſt him.” This he 
ſaid to frighten them: But his violent Proceedings had a 
quite contrary Effect. The Prelates, full of Indignation 
at this Treatment, unanimouſly replied, they neither 
could, nor would ſubmit to ſo unjuſt an ExaQtion ; that 
this was their laſt Reſolution, and they were ready to 
ſuffer Death, in a Cauſe much more juſt than that for 
which the Bleſſed St. Thomas Becket endured Martyr- 
dom. The Nuntio finding there was no prevailing by 
Threats, grew more calm, and ſaid, he would go himſelf 
and talk with the Pope, about the Difficulties which oc- 
curred in the execution of his Orders. The Clergy ſent 
likewiſe, in their name, the Dean of St. Paul's to ac- 
quaint his Holineſs with the reaſons of their Denial. 
To finiſh at once this Aﬀair, which I have no deſign to 
reſume, I ſhall relate here what Terms the Clergy obtained 
from the Court of Rome, after long Sollicitations. As the 
Pope pretended, the Sums in queſtion were really borrowed 
for the Service of the King and Church, he ordered that 
each Prelate ſhould pay his ſhare in proportion to his Re- 
venue : But that the Money thus paid, ſhould be de- 
ducted out of the "Tenths which ſhould hereafter be 
granted to the King. After this deciſion, refuſing to 
hearken to any thing further, the Clergy were ferced to 
pay Money they had not borrowed, and to the pavment 
whereof they were bound without knowing any thing of 
the matter. 

Some time after, the ſame Nuntio convened all the Ab- 2% Nur 
bots of the Ciſtercian Order, and demanded one Year's «tte 


Ciſtercian 
Abbots. 


grant 


evenue 
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1256, Revenue of their Wool, to ſupply the occaſions of the 
Pope and the King. They anſwered, they could not 
grant ſuch a Demand, unleſs debated in a General Chap- 
ter of their Order. This Reply not ſatisfying the Italian 
Prelate, he ſell into a Paſſion, and ſwore, if he could not 
prevail with them in a Body, he would ſo treat them 
ſingly, that they ſhould be conſtrained to comply. He 
ſoon performed his Threat. For flight or imaginary 
Faults, he attacked them one after another, and cauſed 
them to be grievouſly fined. But this Order had ſuch 

Ad. Pub- powerful Protectors about the Pope, that the Nuntio was 
T. I. p. 554. commanded to deſiſt. | 
Bull of The Tyranny exerciſed by the Court of Rome upon 
Alexander the Clergy of England was of ſo ſtrange a nature, that 
Iv, which , 
1". the Hiſtorian who relates all theſe Facts, was afraid he 
:-4ar has ſhould be ſuſpected of inventing them, unleſs he produced 
yes an authentick Proof. This doubtleſs was his view, in in- 
— 5 ſerting at large in his Hiſtory one of Alexander's Bulls, 
M. Paris which ſhews, that nothing was done in the Buſineſs of 
7934+ the Notes but by his expreſs Words. This Bull, directed 
to Ruſtand, concludes with theſe Words: You ſhall take 
care to let the King know, that all this is our Will and 
Pleaſure. r 12% I ſet down in theſe Preſents, what 
each Abbot and Prior ſhall be bound to pay. The PRIOR 
and MONASTERY of DURHAM, five hundred Marks ; 
of BaTH four hundred; of THorNty, four hundred, 
&c.——— Dated at Anagnia the X of the Calends of July, 
in the ſecond Year of our Pontificate. 


74 Partia- Let us return now to the King, who was ſolliciting 
n-:: »efuſes with no leſs earneſtneſs for the Aids demanded of the 
ee Barons, to place the Prince his Son on the Throne of 
Ann, Burt, Sicily, The Archbiſhop of Meffine was lately come from, 
Rome, on purpoſe to ſecond the King's Demand, with the 
Pope's Letters to the Lords, exhorting them to give the 
King Content. But the Pope's Eagerneſs, and the Arch- 
biſhop of Maſina's preſſing inftances, proved quite con- 
trary to their Deſigns. For it was very viſible, that the 
Money was to be put into the Pope's hands, otherwiſe 
he would not have taken ſuch pains. Beſides, the Par- 
liament could not reſolve to ſuffer Troops to be ſent into 
Italy, as the Pope and the King deſired, perſwaded as 
they were, that it was expoſing them to certain Ruin. 
"Theſe Conſiderations induced them to refuſe the King the 
Aid he demanded. To juſtify their Denial, they pre- 


Reaſons for ſented an Addreſs, ſetting forth their Reaſons, I. The 
day: © Difficulty of the projected Undertaking. II. The Po- 
> 371, Verty of the Nation. III. The dread of an Invaſion from 


the neighbouring States, if the Forces of the Kingdom 
were ſent ſo far off, IV. This Project was formed with- 
out the Conſent of Parliament. V. Laſtly, The Con- 
dition annexed to the Grant of Sicily, left the Pope tree 
to revoke it whenever he pleaſed, which was reciprocal, 
The King was not ſatisfied with demanding of his Par- 
liament an extraordinary Aid, He would have moreover 


Henry wi! 
bare the 


22 the Clergy ſtand bound for the Sums, the Pope pretended 
M. Parks. were {till due to him (1), and conſent that the Tenths 
5 99 5» 


granted for three, ſhould be continued for five Years. 
Tee Clergy Theſe Demands were ſo exorbitant, that the Clergy 


%, could not reſolve to comply with them. But there was 

not the ſame regard for the Spiritual, as for the Temporal 

7 * Lords. The Pope no ſooner ſpoke with an imperious 

done, by the mouth of his Nuntio, but the Clergy tame- 

ly ſubmitted, and gave the King the greateſt part of his 
Demands. 

B's with How large Sums ſoever were lately drawn out of the 


aa bid. Kingdom, Henry ſtill continued his Exactions, as well 
T. I 5.588, upon the Citizens of London, as the reſt of the Kingdom. 
$99 Ve, He made even the J//þ, whom he conſidered as his Sub- 
MPa, Jes, ſince they were become his Vaſſals, feel the Effects 
. % Of his Greedineſs. The Oppreffions they endured, on 
divers pretences, wearing out their Patience, they had re- 
= — -_ and invaded the Frontiers of England, 
rom whence they carried away a great Booty. Prince 
Edward would have chaſtiſed * but it was not poſ- 
ſible for him to raiſe a ſufficient Number of Troops to 
op their Progreſs. The King's Treaſury was ſo ex- 
hauſted, both by the Pope and his own F avorites, that 
not being able to furniſh Money for this War, he was 
8 ſorced to ſuffer the //2þ to plunder his Borders with im- 
Ne punity. His fondneſs for his half Brothers, and the 
M. Paris. Queen's Relations, was aſtoniſhing, He was not ſatisfied 
% With loading them with immenſe Preſents, which diſ- 
abled him to defend his Kingdom, but permitted them to 
opprels his own Subjects, by forbidding the Chancellor to 

iſſue any Writs to their prejudice (2). 


The King's 
Prefuſe neſs 

to bis Half. 
Brothers, 


end tbe 
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Mean time the Pope was not yet content with the vaſt 1250. 
Sums drawn from England, He preſſed the King con- 7+ U/ 
tinually to ſend him Money, threatning to revoke the 9 
Grant of Sicily, if he did not ſpeedily perform what he had . 
promiſed, Henry excuſed his not ſending yet Troops into Att: 
Italy, with an Englj/h General, becauſe, inſtead of being SAT 
able to defray this freſh Expence, he could not yet ac- 
compliſh the 2 of the Sums demanded by the Pope, 

But to ſatisfy him in ſome meaſure, he remitted him hve »,,,., 5:5. 
thouſand Marks, and ordered Prince Eduard his Sen, wit »otepes 
who was to ſucceed him, to ratify the Agreements relating e 
to Sicily. In another Letter on this occaſion, he acquaint- Se 
ed him, that the Barons of the Realm refuſed to ſubſcribe to ld. p. 5%, 
the Terms that were required of him, thinking them ſome- 

what unreaſonable (3), eſpecially ſince the Afﬀairs of $c//y 

were altered by the T reachery of the Marquifs of Ham- 

burch, As ſoon as the Pope heard that the Great Men 

began to murmur, he thought it time to get all he could 
expect from England, plainly foreſeeing that the Game he 

was playing would ſoon be at an end. For that purpoſe, / 5 
he ſent into England a Nuntio, one John de Dia, with {4 4 7%. -. 
ſeveral Bulls, all tending to procure Money of the King, in 
order to pay the Pope's pretended Debts. By the firſt, he ag. P.. 
enjoined the Biſhops punctually to pay the Fenths granted I. J. p.. 
to the King, notwithſtanding all Letters, Indulgences, or *?* 
Privileges whatever, In all appearance, the Deduction, 

which they were before allowed to make, was rendered of 

no effect by this Clauſe, Another Bull granted the King g 594. 

for his Voyage to the Holy-Land, from which he had al- 

ready been exempted, all the Revenues of the vacant Be- 

nefices. By a third, he gave him the Incomes of Non- 1-4. 
Reſidents. A fourth, granted him the Tenths of all the p. 600. 
Eccleſiaſtical Revenues of the Kingdom, according to their 

extended Value ; whereas they were wont to be rated ac- 

cording to the antient Taxations. A fifth, ordered Ry/- p. bot. 
tand to adjudge to the King the Chattels of Clerzymen 

who died inteſtate. By a ſixth, he commanded the fame p. 602, Ss. 
Nuntio, to tax himſelf all. the Eccleſiaſticks of the King- 

dom, for the Aid they were to give the King, notwith- 

ſtanding all Privileges granted by his Predeceflors, and all 
Exemptions, or Objections whatever. A ſeventh, excom- p. 607. 
municated all the Prelates who ſhould not pay their Tenths 
within ſuch a time. There were ſeveral others which it is 
needleſs to mention, ſince they all tended to the ſame end. 
The Importunity of the Creditors of Sienna and Florence 
ſerved always for a Pretence cf theſe Oppreſſions. I ho' 
theſe Debts ſhould have been overpaid by all the Levies of 
Money made in England on that account, they were like 
the Hydra, whoſe heads continually revived, 

It ſeemed that in this unfortunate Reign, a concourl-: 
of malignant Influences met in England, to impoveriſh 
the Nation. Every thing contributed to their Mitery, and 
Events ſeemingly the moſt remote, were found at length 
to tend to the ſame end. William, Earl of Holland, and Prince Ni. 
King of the Romans, being killed in a Skirmiſh with 13 
the Friſons, the Electors of the Empire were divided "dog 
about the choice of a new King of the Romans, Some Att. Pu. 
who were the Majority, gave their Votes for Richard . 077, 
Brother to the King of England, and the reſt choſe Al- NI. raris, 
phonſo King of Caſtile. Richard, more diligent than his 239. 
Competitor, went immediately to be crowned at Aix la ©: Ea 
Chapelle, and ſupported his Right by his prefence in Ger- 
many, whilſt Alphonſo ated only by Ambaſſadors. How- 
ever, Richard had no other advantage over his Rival but 
that of being crowned : An Honour, which coſt him fo 
dear, that Alphonſo would have been very ſorry to purchaſe 
it at that rate. Richard is ſaid to carry into Germany Carries 147 
ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling in ready Mo- 1 * 
ney (4), an immenſe Sum in thoſe Days, which, added to g 
what the Pope had drawn out of the Nation, made a e, 
very great Scarcity of Money. The meaner Sort of: kes. 
People were great Sufferers by it, becauſe, the Harveſt 
not being very plentiful, they were not able to buy Pro- 
viſions, which were grown very dear (5). All theſe Evi!s 
moved not the King. Infatuated with his $:ci/:an Project, 
he preſſed the Clergy for a freſh Aid, that of the Jait 
Year not even ſufficing, as he aſſured them to pay his 
Debts. As he expected to meet with great Oppolition 3 King 
from the Prelates, he brought into the Aſſembly Prince e 44 
Edmund his Son dreſſed in a Sicilian Habit, imagining e ee 
that, charmed like him with the Sight, they would x. Pa 
readily grant his Demands. But this Artifice would have p. 951. 
been but of little force, had not the Prelates been again aw'd 
by the Nuntio, who compelled them by his Threats 
to grant the King forty two thouſand Pounds Ster- 
ling. 


(1) One hundred ; 2 | | 
(2) Which s aod thirty fire thouſand Marks Principal, and five bundred and forty more for Intereſt. 1. Paris 


Matthew Pari 
(3) Thets Taro a 


was contrary to the Law and Peace of the Kingdom, p- 937 


erms or A « Rapin, 
(4) NM. Paris fays, rer are to be ſeen at the end of Tem. I. of the Publick Acts, among Thoſe that were omitted. Rapin 


ſo rich, as to be able to ſpend a hundred Marks a 


(5) The A * 
* u * — of Walter of Coventry's Julias ſays, 


Day for ten Years together. p. 942+ 
Proviſions were ſo ſcarce, that he himſelf ſaw the People fighting for the Carcaſſes of dead Dogs, 


the Want of — to eat the Waſh that was ſet for the Hogs. But M. Paris obſerves, that this was owing not ſo much to the Scarcity of Curn, as to 


» Com having been ſeveral times dearer than it was now, and yet none died with hunger, as many did at this time, 


To 
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1257, To all the Calamities England laboured under during 
C-»\muati-n the Courſe of this Year, muſt be added the War with 
% elm fales, which was vigorouſly carried on by the M elſb, and 
a. Paris. Very faintly by England. Prince Edward, who undertook to 


5. 946 chaſtiſe theſe turbulent People, was forced to retreat before 

„bes, them with ſome Loſs. Their daily Progreſs, obliged the 
King to march againſt them. But, upon his Approach, 
they retired to their Mountains, having themſelves laid 
waſte their Borders, and thereby prevented Henry from 

Hen:y 's proceeding, But this was not all, When he imagined 

8 the Melſb at a diſtance, and ſeized with Fear, they fo 
effectually took advantage of his Negligence, as to ſur- 
priſe him and cut in pieces a good part of his Army; 
alter which, he thought only of retiring. 

The Kiig Tt muſt be ſurpriſing, that at ſuch a Juncture, Henry 

1 ſhould think of frightening the King of France. How- 


Retirntion of ever, without conſidering his weak Eſtate, he ſent Am- 
Nurmandy. batiadors (1) to him, to demand the Reſtitution of Vor- 


M. Paris. mandy, and the other Provinces in France taken from the 
# 9% Enoliſh. It is not known, with what view or from 
what motive he renewed this Pretenſion, in ſo proud and 
haughty a manner, that one would have thought his Af- 
fairs in the moſt flouriihing Condition, and that he was 
able to ſupport this Bravado. Lewis, who was better 
acquainted with his Affairs than himſelf, forbore however 
to inſult him, contenting himſelf, with roughly denying 
ſo unſeaſonable a Demand. 
Tie King Mean time Ru/tand the Nuntio, who was gone to 
„6e Rome for new Inſtructions, ſoon returned into England, 
2 . with Power to excommunicate the King, if, purſuant to 
lermre- his Engagements, he did not ſpeedily undertake the pro- 
ane Lo jected Conqueſt. Henry ſurprized at theſe Menaces, and 
Act. ub. not knowing which way to ſatisfy the Pope, cauſed his Son 


T1. p. 624, Edmund humbly to intreat him, to make the Terms more 
% ©® eaſy on which he had accepted the Grant of Sicily. This 
Petition proving of no great effect, Henry was at length for- 
ced to appoint Ambatladors to go to Rome, and renounce, 
in the name of the Prince his Son, the Grant of this ima- 


1% ww wuld 


VEN UTE fkoat 


Cr own, Q X ju 8 pa 
F. 6% ginary Crown Which had already coſt him ſo dear. But 
1 new 


this was not what the Pope wanted. Far from receiving 
094% * this Renunciation, he ſent a new Nuntio, one Arlat, im- 
+. 62% powering him to make ſome Alteration, in the Agree- 
ment upon this Aftair. But withal he ordered him to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours, to engage the King more 
deeply, by procuring him ſome freſh Grants, which coſt 
him aothing, fiace they were made at the Clergy's Ex- 
pence. For that purpoſe, he charged his Nuntio to publiſh 
a new Bull, enjoining the Biſhops to pay the "Teaths 
granted to the King, under pain of Excommunication ; 
notwithjtanding all Objectians, all Appeals, and all Letters 
ebtained or to be obtained, to the contrary, What is more 
{trange, and hardly conceivable, is, that the vaſt Sums 
Jent to the Pope, not only had not at all promoted the 
Conqueit of Sicih, but even the leaſt part had not been put 
to that uſe, ſince after the Defeat of Nacera, the Pope 
had no Army on foot. Beſides the Tenths, and other 
Aids frequently paid by the Clergy to the King on this 
account, the Parliament had furnithed conſiderable Supplies, 
and yet there appeared no Bottom to this Gulf, which 
{walloved up all the Riches of the Kingdom, The Cler- 
gy grieved to ſee themſelves thus oppreſſed : The Peo- 
ple {or their part murmured no leſs, when they conſidered, 
that ſo much money raiſed in England, and which it 
is affirmed, amounted to above nine hundred and fifty 
thouſand Marks, was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the Avarice 
of the Pope, who ſtill craved for more (2). 

It was not poſſible but ſo many Oppreſſions would at 
length wear out the Patience of the Engliſh. The Ba- 
rons were ſtill more aggrieved than the People, as the moſt 


Bull for 

Al- n-y from 
9. Cg. 
p. 040» 

T. Wikes. 
p. 55 N 
AL. Paris. 
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gte conſiderable Poſts, to which they thought themſelves alone 
ue. entitled, were enjoyed by Foreigners. This uſually ex- 


F. Wikes, Cites the Zeal of the Great Men, and makes them ſuch 
mighty Sticklers for the Good of the Publick. If their 
own private Intereſt is not concerned, in vain will it be ex- 
pected that the Nobles expoſe their Lives and Fortunes in 
defenſe of the Liberties of an injured People. This is a 
Remark, at which no Nation in particular ought to be 
oftended, ſince it agrees with all times and with all Places. 
The Great Men, who then lived in England, were of the 
tame Character, The Credit and Riches of the Foreign- 


(1) They were no leſs than the Biſhops of Worceſter, and Winchefter, the Abbot of Weſtminſter, the Earl of Leiceſter, Hugh Biged Earl of Norfoit, 
lately made Earl Marſhal, Peter of Savoy, and Robert Waleran. It ſeems as if he did this on account of the King of France's Scruples. M. Paris. p. 979+ 

(2) In Midlert, this Year, was held a Parliament at Weſtminſter ; in which the King demanded the Tenths of the whole beneficed Clergy, for five Years, 
a. cording ta the new Valuation, without any Deduction or Allowance. But the Parliament thinking the Demand extravagant, agreed to grant the King 
But Henry refuſed to accept of it. M. Parts, p. 946. 


an And of firty thouſand Marks, on condition the Great Charter was obſerved. 
(3) Which met at London. ſoon after Eafter, Id. p. 963. 


(5) The Bith ps of London ind Wincheſter ; Henry, Son ro the King of the Romans ; Jobn Earl of Narren; Guido de Lufignan, and Wilh am de Valence, 
the King's Halt-Brothers ; 'Fobn Earl of Warwick 3 Fobn Manſel, Frier; J. 4. Derlingten, Abbot of Mi minſler; Henry de Weng bam, Dean of St. Mar- 
: | „or James Audley. I 4,8 
(6) The Biſhop of Worcefter; the Earls Simon of Leiceſter, Richard of Gloucefter, Humphrey of Hereford, Roger of Norfolk, Ear] Marſhal ; the 
Reger Mortimer, John Fitz; Geoffrey, Hugh Biged, Richard de Gray, William Bardolf, Peter de Montfort, and Hugh de Ejpenſer. M. Parts. 
(7) The Anna, of Burton, where the Order is drawn up in form, ſay, The four and twenty ordained, that there ſhould be three Parliaments in the 
Year z the firſt, eight days after Micbaclmaſi; the ſecond, the Morrow after Candlemaſs-day j and the third, on the firſt of June, P. 415 ; 


tins, Londen ; the twelfth is omitted, but ſuppoſed to be either Peter of & 
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ers, were the chief Grievance of the Barons, and the 
real Motive of their Complaints. If they urged ſome 
other Abuſes, it was becauſe they themſelves had no ad- 
vantage from thence, or to gain the People to their fide. 
They had hitherto thought to oblige the King' to alter his 
Conduct, by binding him with ſolemn Oaths. But they 
perceived at length there was no ſecuring this Proteus, as Ml. Pi, 
an Hiſtorian tiles him, unleſs more violent means were b. 968, 
uſed. In this belief, they began to hold ſecret Confe- 

rences together, to conſider of proper Expedients to reform 

the Government, and eſpecially to exclude the Foreigners. 

The King quickly furniſhed them with an opportunity 9. Fe 
to execute their Deſigns, by calling a Parliament (3), of K 
whom he demanded, according to cuſtom, a powerful Money of 
Aid for the Affair of Sicily; for as to the Voyage to the = 


. 0 ent, why 
Holy- Land, it was no longer mentioned. 


The Parliament, complarn of 


purſuant to the Reſolution already taken by the principal Ba- bun Cate. 


WM. p. 
rons, inſtead of 2 his demand, vehemently complain- 90 963, 


ed of the Breach of his Promiſes, and of all the Grievances 
in general, ſpoken of in the Courſe of this Reign. Henry 
perceiving, that a haughty Carriage would be in vain on 
this occaſion, ſei] to his old Artifice of appeaſing the 
Lords, by acknowledging himſelf guilty, and promiſing 
to reform what was amiſs. But for once they were not 
ſo credulous. They told him plainly, that without 23, 
leaving it to him, they deſigned to reform the Govern- fn . 
ment themſelves, ſo as to fear no more his Breach of 7 
Faith. Therefore, under pretence of the Difficulties in 46. 
this Affair, the Parliament was prorogued, and the City of mw. 
2 appointed ſor the place of the next Seſſion. And Ie 
as he was apprehenſive, that in the mean time, the Barons Of, 
would make preparations, which he found he could not 7 &y 
prevent, he gave them a poſitive Promiſe, that as ſoon Reformer 
as they met, he would join with them in the deſired Refor- M. Pan. 
mation. He ſigned likewiſe a Charter, whereby he con- P. 96% 
ſented, that the Articles to be reformed, ſhould be drawn © 
up by four and twenty Lords, of whom he would chuſe 
twelve, and promiſed to obſerve whatever ſhould be 
ſettled by theſe Commiſſioners. Jo give the greater Au- NM. Pri. 
thority to this Charter, he cauſed Prince Edward his F. 971. 
Son to ſign it with him, to convince them of his Sincerity. 
They had been fo often deceived by the like Promiſes, 
that they could not believe this to be more ſincere. 
Without relying on the King's Proteſtations, the Barons 
ſummoned all their military Tenants, and on the day 
appointed came to Orford (4), well-attended, and reſolute- 
ly bent to compel the King to perform his Word. The Fer e 
firſt thing was the Election of the four and twenty Com- 9 

. . . ch ſen to 
miſſioners, who were to draw the Articles of the inten- l, a. 
ded Reformation, The King choſe twelve (5), and the . 
other twelve were elected by the Barons (6), who made 1. lf, - 
Simon de. Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, Preſident of this Au. bun. 
Council, The Election being over, the four and twenty p-413 4+ 
drew up ſome Articles, to which the Parliament re- ** *** 
ſerved to themſelves a Power to add, from time to f. Wik. 
time, ſuch others as ſhould be deemed neceſſary for b. 52. 
the Good of the State. They were in ſubſtance as tol- 
lows : 


T. That the King ſhould confirm the great Charter, 
which he had ſworn fo often to obſerve without any 
Effect. 

II. That the Office of Chief Juſticiary ſhould be given 
to a Perſon of Capacity and Integrity, that would ad- 
miniſter Juſtice, as well to the Poor as the Rich, without 
diſtinction. 

III. That the Chancellor, Treaſurer, Juſtices, and 
other Officers and publick Miniſters, ſhould be choſen by 
the four and twenty. 

IV. That the Cuſtody of the King's Caſtles ſhould 
be leſt to the Care of the four and twenty, who 
ſhould intruſt them with ſuch as were well affected to 
the State. 

V. That it ſhould be Death for any Perſon of what 
Degree or Order ſoever, to oppoſe, directly or indirectly, 
what ſhould be ordained by the four and twenty. 

VI. That the Parliament ſhould meet at leaſt once 
every Year, to make ſuch Statutes as ſhould be judged 
neceſſary for the Welfare of the Kingdom (7). 


(4) Which was on June 11. Id. p. 968. 
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Book VIII. 


It is certain, that twelve Deputies, or Repreſentative: of 
the Commons, were preſent in this Parliament; but whe- 
ther it was by permiſſion, or right, I mean, whether it 
was a new regulation, or the Commons had their Re- 
preſentatives in the former Parliaments, is what I dare not 
undertake to determine; ſince the Engliſh are not agreed 
in this point among themſelves. However, as in a diſpute 
of this nature, it is difficult to help inclining to one lide, 
I readily own my ſelf of their opinion, who believe this to 
be the firſt time that the Repreſentatives of the Commons 
were admitted to fit in Parliament. And indeed, if the 
Commons had a right to fit there at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, it would be very ſtrange, that they ſhould 
nominate but twelve Repreſentatives tor the whole King- 
dom. Moreover, all the Hiſtorians agree that theſe twelve 
were not Commoners [as now reputed ] but all Barons, 
tiled immediate Tenants of the Crown (1). Add to 
this, it would be very ſurprizing, if the Commons enjoy- 
ed this privilege before, that Hiſtorians ſhould never 
diſtinguiſh them from the Nobility. And yet, among fo 
many Writers, who, from the Conqueſt to the end of the 
Reign of Henry III, have ſpoken of Parliaments, not one 
has diſtinguiſhed the Commons , as making a diſtinct 
Body, or ſeparate Houſe from the Barons. In ſhort, it 
may be added, as a precedent, by no means favorable to 
the Antiquity of the right of the Commons, that in France 
it was not till the Reign of Philip the Fair, that the third 
Eſtate was admitted into the General-Aſſembly of the 
States, as Paſquier aſſures us. However this be, as it is 
from this and another Aſſembly, which I ſhall mention 
preſently, that ſome date the original of the Privilege of 
the Commons, it was neceſſary to acquaint the Reader 
therewith, 

The Parliament approving the Articles drawn by the 
four and twenty, the King was obliged to give his 
aſſent to them, and cauſe all neceſſary orders, for put- 
ting them in execution, to be diſpatched. Prince Edward 
likewiſe ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve, and cauſe them to be 
obſerved, to the utmoſt of his power, Thus Henry, for 
his too great neglect of his Subjects, found himſelf at laſt 
forced to divide with them the Government of his King- 
dom, or rather to reſign the whole into their hands. 
Perhaps he would have avoided this misfortune, had he 
been leſs obſequious to the Court of Rome, which certainly 
was the principal Cauſe of his Diſgrace, But it was 
then very difficult to keep, in that reſpect, a juſt me- 
dium. King John loſt himſelf by too vigorouſly op- 
poling the Pope; and Henry, by making himſelf his 
Slave. | 
Oppoſition rs The Articles agreed on, then called the Statutes or Pro- 
eheje Articles viſions of Oxford, met at firſt with ſome oppoſition. 
M. Paris The Earl of Warren refuſed to ſign them. Prince Ed- 
„ 97” ward, who ſwore to them againſt his will, wanted to go 

from his Oath. Henry, Son to the King of the Ro- 

mans, openly proteſted, they were of no force, till the 

King his Father, then in Germany, conſented to them, 

This Proteſtation drew a very mortifying Reply from the 

Earl of Leice/ker. Without regarding his Quality, the 

Earl plainly told him, 6 4 the King his Faiher refuſed to join 

with the Barons, he ſhould nat enjoy one foot of Land in 

Tee Fereign- England. But the greateſt oppoſition was from the Fo- 
4% “ reigners, and particularly the King's Half-Brothers, and the 
Queen's Relations. Eſpecially Milliam, Biſhop ele& of 


1283, 


dom. 
An. Maverl. Valence, was chiefly concerned, becauſe the whole Royal 
- Rib. Authority, now reduced within narrow bounds by theſe 
T. Wikes, Statutes, was properly in his hands. Accordingly , he 
M. Paris. publickly declared, he would not deliver up the Caſtles, of 
„ „%. which he had the cuſtody. But the Earl of Leice/ter, 

who was naturally impetuous, immediately replied , he 
ſhould part either with the Caſtles or his Head. This 
Threat being ſupported by the reſt of the Barons, the 
Paiftevins reſolved to ſhut themſelves up in inc heſter, 
plainly ſeeing they were not able to withſtand the tor- 
rent, Their Flight (2) was no ſooner known, but the 
Barons mounted their Horſes and purſued them, but it 
was not poſſible to overtake them. However, as at ſuch 
a juncture, it was difficult for Foreigners, ſo univerſally 
hated as they, to procure a ſufficient protection, they con- 
ſented to depart the Kingdom, provided they might have 


Community of the Land, u 


Arn. Burton, p. 415. Now ail theſe were Barons, 


(3 


As alſo of the Oaths of the Chief Juſticiary and Chancellor, ibid. 
(4) To this Letter eleven great Men put their deale, and witneſſed it in the Name of the whole Community. Fight of them were of the Number 
of the four and twenty, and the other three were #liam de Fortz, Earl of Albemarle ; Peter of Savoy, Earl of Richmond ; and James Aud cy. This 
Letter was carried by four skilful and eloquent Knights, who added many other crimes committed by the Biſhop of Winchefter and his brothers, namely, 
pine, Oppreflion, and Injury, and that Geoffrey de Lufignan, one of the Brothers, roaſted the King's Ccok, and tortured him to death. 


Vol. I, 


Homicide, Ra 
M. Paris. 
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a Saſe- conduct. This condition being readily complied 1258. 
with, they were brought to London till they could be im- NM. Paris. 
barked. It is affirmed, that during their ſtay in the City, 

they invited to an entertainment ſeveral Lords, ſome of 

whom died preſently after ; which gave occaſion to ſuſpect, 

they were poiſoned. But it may be, the hatred of the 

Engliſh to theſe Foreigners, was the chief Cauſe of 

ths ſuſpicion, Be that as it will, a few days after, 

they embarked at Dover, and returned into their own 
Country. 

The Barons being thus rid of the Foreigners, agreed, The Bare»: 
before their ſeparation, upon an Oath of Aſſociation, to en 4 
ſtand by the Proviſions of Oxford with their Lives and _ ns 
Fortunes (3). If we believe an Hiſtorian who has given W. R.. 
us the particulars of this affair, the four and twenty P. 99% 
ſoon abuſed their power, in giving all the Places and 
Offices to their Relations and Friends. He accuſes them 
alſo of holding frequent Parliaments, without the King's 
conſent, whom they conſidered only as the ſhadow of a 
Sovereign. 

In a Parliament aſſembled at Vincheſter, the Barons London en- 
reſolved to ſend Commiſſioners to the City of London, ine the 
to invite them to join in their Aſſociation, "This was 2 
eaſily obtained; the Londoners having ſtill more reaſon to p. 974. 
complain of the King than all the reſt of the King- 
dom. This affair being ended, and the Parliament judg- 7he Fereign- 
ing it neceſſary to proceed in a legal way againſt the Fo- * . 
reigners, who were expelled the Kingdom, paſſed an Act 
for their perpetual Baniſnment. However, as Athelnar 
Biſhop of JYinchefter was in the number of the Baniſhed, 
there was a neceſſity of making ſome excuſe to the Pope, 
ſince the Biſhops had been long exempted from the civil 
Juriſdiction. There was occaſion likewiſe to juſtify to the 
Pope the Conduct of the Parliament, both with regard 
to the affair of Sicily, and the late alterations in the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom. It was reſolved therefore, ., nan; 
that the Barons ſhould write to the Pope, to inform him Letter te th 
of what had paſſed. Their Letter was to this effect: „ 
„That they had been prevented, for ſeveral good reaſons, 1s. 
* from yielding to his ad monitions, with reſpect to the AR. Pub- 
« Conqueſt of Sicily. Firſt, becauſe the King had en- +49" © hg 
„ gaged in that undertaking, without their advice, and p. 978. 
without conſidering the ſtate of the Kingdom, which 
«© was by no means able to bear the expence of ſuch an 
« Expedition. Secondly, becauſe the Conditions on which 
« the King had accepted the Grant of Sicily for the Prince 
„ his Son, were too hard and impracticable. Neverthe- 

„ leſs, if the Pope would mitigate them, they were ready 
to proſecute * affair, to the utmoſt of their power. 
& Then, they vindicated the Oxford Proviſions, alledging 
de the King's incapacity and eaſineſs to give himſelf 
© up to the guidance of ſuch, as had no concern for the 
« good of the Kingdom. They inſiſted chiefly upon 
this, ſhewing by ſtrong reaſons, that it was not pro- 
ce per the Kingdom ſhould be governed by Foreigners. 
„ They mentioned the Biſhop of J/inchefter in particu- 
&« lar, as the principal Author of the Evils, England la- 
c boured under. They affirmed, this Prelate was guilry 
&« of divers enormous Crimes, which induced him to de- 
&« fire leave to depart the Kingdom, being conſcious he 
& could not poſſibly render a good account of his Actions, 
„ Above all, they accuſed him of adviſing the King to 
ce break his Word and Oath, which could not but be 
© conſtrued as a ſettled deſign to diſturb the Peace of the 
« Kingdom, And therefore, they would never ſuffer 
„ him to return again, and 1 they did, the 
« People were bent to oppoſe it ”. o give the more 
weight to their Apology, they ſent their Letter to the 
Pope by the hands of ſome of their own Body, who were 
commiſſioned, to diſplay more fully the outrages of the 
Biſhop of incheſter, and the rell of the Royal Rela- 
tions (4). 4 

Tie pepe was not ſatisfied with theſe reaſons. He 28. Pag. 
wanted to continue to draw Money from the King, on continues to 
the old pretence of the buſineſs of Sicily ; and what the pri 2 
Barons had lately done, laid an inſuperable obſtacle in Sicily Af- 
the way of his deſigns. However, not to exaſperate A. 
them, he delayed ſending an anſwer, and contented him- Ack. Pub. 


ſelf with privately aſſuring the King of his Protection. 7 ><" wy 
E.. 


(1) In the ame Annals is the Act for the Electon of the Twelve, which was drawn up in French in this Form: „ Be it remembred, that the 
Community have choſen twelve Wiſe Men, who ſhall come to Parliaments, as alſo at other times, when there ſhall be need, and the King or his 
** Council ſhall command or ſend to them, to treat of the buſineſs of the King and Realm ; and the Community will hold for eft+b iſh-d what theſe 
© Twelve ſhall do and this ſhall be done to ſpare the Coſt and Charges of the Community. 
thus: „ Theſe are the Twelve who are] choſen by the Barons to treat in the three Parliaments every Year with the King's Council, for the Whale 
pon the common ußneſ ; namely z the Biſhop of London, the Earl of Wincheſter, the Earl of Hereford, Philip Baſſet, Jobs 
« de Baliol, Fobn de Verdun, Fobn de Gray, Roger de Sumerie, Roger de Montalt, Hugh de Eſpenſer, Thomas de Grejley, and /fgidtus de Argentun, ”* 


The Names of the Twelve arc entered in the faid Annals 


3 They ſtole away privately, while the Barons were at Dinner, in order to take Refuge with their Brother the Biſhop of Mincheſter. M. Paris, p. 977. 
You may ſee the Form of the Aſſociation in the Annals of Burton, p. 413+ and likewiſe of the Oath the four and twenty were to take, 01d. 
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But withal, as if Henry had been in a condition to ſupply 
"him with Money, he preſſed him to pay the Arrears 
due to the Italian Merchants, of which he pretended, 
the Intereſt alone amounted to a vaſt Sum. He was 
willing however to give him ſome ſhort time, which 
was no ſooner expired, but the Biſhop of London received 
an expreſs Order to excommunicate all the Debtors of 
the Italian Merchants, of what Quality ſoever. But 
times being altered, his Orders, no longer countenanced 
by the Government, remained unexecuted. For the ſame 
reaſon, the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of S:cily was now 
deemed a chimerical Project, tending only to the ruin of 
England. 

Mean time, the unfortunate Henry, ſtript of all his Au- 
thority, ſaw himſelf forced to aſſent to whatever the Go- 
vernors were pleaſed to preſcribe him, and to ſign all 
the Orders preſented to him, for the obſervance of Sta- 
tutes, which deprived him of all his Prerogatives. Though 
the Earl of Leiceſter was his Brother-in-law, yet of all 


the Barons he conſidered him as his greateſt Enemy, and 


of Leiceſter, the chief Author of his diſgrace. The conſtraint he was 


M. Paris. 
P. 974 


M. Paris. 


under, did not hinder him from diſcovering to the Earl 
himſelf, what he thought of him. One day as he was 
going to the Tower by Water, a ſudden Storm [of Thun- 
der and Lightning] obliging him to land at the firſt Stairs, 
it happened to be at Durham-Houſe, where the Earl of 
any wed then lay. He was received, at his coming out of 
the Boat, by the Earl himſelf, who, to hearten him after 
his Fright, told him, He need not be afraid, for the Storm 
was over. I am beyond meaſure afraid of Thunder and 
Lighting, replied the King with a ſevere look, but, by 
God's Head, I fear thee more than all the Thunder in the 
World (1). 

It was not without reaſon that the King ſtood in fear 


1259. 
The King of of the Earl of Leiceſter. This Earl, who was the head 


the Romans 


declares a- 


gainſt the 


of the Confederates, took with the reſt all poſſible mea- 
ſures, to hinder him from freeing himſelf from the Slavery, 


Oxford Pro- to which he was reduced by his Imprudence. Their re- 


viſions, 

M. Paris, 
p. 98 1---- 
983. 

T. Wikes. 


ſolution not to let go their Authority, manifeſtly appeared 
in their anſwer to the King of the Romans. This 
Prince communicating to them by Letter his deſign of 
returning to England, to aſſiſt them in appeaſing the 
Troubles of the Kingdom, received this mortifying an- 


ſwer: That they would not fuffer him to enter the King- 


but 11 con- 
Hrained to 
ſwear to 
them. 

T. Wikes. 


p. 53, 


The Barons 
make a diſ- 
advantagi- 
ous Treaty 
evithFrance» 
M. Paris, 
p. 968, 
987. 


dom, unleſs he ſwore to obſerve the Oxford-Proviſions, 
Richard received the Deputies (2) ſent on this occaſion, 
very haughtily, ſaying, it was ſtrange, the Barons ſhould 
take upon them to alter the Government, in his Abſence, 
and without his Knowledge, and proteſted he would not 
take the Oath required of him, but however was reſolved 
to return to England, This anſwer being brought to the 
Governors, they ſpeedily fitted out a Fleet, and raiſed an 
Army, to hinder his Paſſage and Landing. But theſe 
Precautions were needleſs. As this Prince was unable to 
ſurmount ſo many Obſtacles, and yet thought his Preſence 
neceſſary in England, he promiſed to ſubmit to what was 
eſtabliſhed. Upon this condition he was ſuffered to come 
over, and, upon his arrival at Dover, took the Oath in 
the preſence of the King, and a great number of Barons 
who came to meet him (3), 

Since the late Revolution in England, thoſe who held 
the Reins of the Government made it a rule, to keep 
Peace with the neighbouring Princes, leſt a foreign War 
ſhould deſtroy what was ſo happily begun. They were 
apprehenſive above all, that the King of France would 
take advantage of the preſent poſture of affairs, to puſh 
his Conqueſt in Guienne. This fear made them reſolve 
to conclude a firm and laſting Peace with France, by ſa- 
crificing to her all the King's pretenſions to Normandy 
and Aujeu. Beſides, they hoped by this means to ſecure 
Lewis's aſſiſtance, ſince it would be his Intereſt to ſup- 
port the Form of Government lately eſtabliſhed. In- 
deed the Execution of thg intended Treaty with him, 
depended in ſome meaſure on the continuance of the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment. Purſuant to this Project, the Earl of 
Leiceſter took upon him to go and propoſe it at Paris. 
The French ſaw conſiderable advantages in what was 
offered by the Exgliſb, and therefore, readily looking up- 


(1) Rapin has expreſſed this otherwiſe, but the Words of the Original are: Comes ait: & Quid eſt quod timetis, jam tempeſtas pertranſüt? Cut 
Rex non jocosè ſed ſerio retpndit, vultuque ſevero ; „ Supra modum tonitrum & fulgur formido : ſed per caput Dei, plus te quam totius mundi toni - 
trum & fulgur contremiſco. Cui Comes benigne reſpondit : „ Domine mi, injuſtum eſt & incredibile wt nec amicum ve ſtrum ſtabilem, & temper vo- 
„bis & veſtris & regno Angliz fidelem paveatis ; ſed inimicos veſtros, deſtructores, & falſidicos timere debetis. M. Paris, p. 974+ 

(2) Namely, the Viſhop cf Morceſter, the Abbot of St. Edmundibury, Peter of Savey, and Jobn Manſel. R 

(3) King Henry met him at Canterbury, and both Kings going into the Chapter Houſe, Richard Earl of Gloceſter called upon the King of * 2 
ment, by the Name of Richard Earl of Cornwal, (without any Regard to his other Title) to take the Oath, which he did in theſe Words. “ — 
«« ye, all People, that 1 Richard Earl of Corneal, do here ſwear upen the Holy Goſpels, that I will be faithful and diligent, together with ** Ie 
„ Barons, to reform the Kingdom of England, hitherto too much out of Order by the Counſel of evil Men; and 1 will be your effeQual 3 to 
«« expel all Rebels and Diſturbers of this Kingdom, and will obſerve this Oath inviolably, under pain of lofing all the Lands 1 hold in E land. 


M. Paris, p 984. 


(4) This Year King Hey went over into France, and demanded the Reſtitution of Nermandy; which however he could not obtain: But rather w_ 
prevailed upon to quit all claim to Normandy and Anjeu, in conſideration whereof, Lewis paid him three thouſand Pounds Toutnois. And from that 
time the King of Englind Jett out the Title of Duke of Normandy and Anjou, in his Grants, and Letters Patents. . Rißbanger, p. 989. 

(5) About this time, as the MS Chronicle relates, the King cauſed a Foltmote of the Citizens to be aſſembled at St. Pauls Croſs, where he 2 
him elf with the King of the Romans, and divers other Noblemen, and there told them, that all the Male - ſex, above twelve Years of Age, ſhould take 
an Oath betore the Alderman of their particular Ward, to be faithful to the King, and after his Deceaſe to his Heir, without naming any Perſon : * 


was done accordingly. In Verte de Artiq, Leg, 


3 


on the Earl of Leiceſter as ſuſhciently authorized, though 122 
they were not ignorant of the ſituation of affairs in Eng. 20 
land, concluded a Treaty with him, which Henry was 
forced to fign, He was even perſwaded to meet Lewis ag. p. 
at Abbeville, where the States of France were aſſembled. T. I f 6-. 
and to renounce in their preſence, all his pretenſions to 1 
Normandy and Anjou (4). Lewis in return gave up le Li- 

maſin, and le Perigord, with all that France poſſeſſed be- 

yond the Garonne, on condition he would do him Homage, 

and take his Seat among the Peers of the Realm, as Duke 

of Guienne, Thus, by a Treaty, France acquired to theſe 

two Provinces a Right, proceeding before only from the 
Sword. But the Kings of England, Succeſſors to Henry 11T, 

did not think themſelves bound by a Treaty made at ſuch 

a Juncture. 

Whilſt the King was in France, the four and twenty Te «my 
who governed England, thought it time to reform a very /* U 
great Grievance, introduced by the King's exceflive Com- "ure 
plaiſance for the Court of Rome. This was the prodigi- the — 
ous number of Italian Eccleſiaſticks, who poſſeſſed all 7 *** Be. 
the richeſt Benefices in the Kingdom. Theſe Men, with- W. 10 
out ever reſiding on their Benefices, farmed them out to b. 99. ; 
private Perſons, or religious Houſes, who ſent them the 
Revenues into Italy. By this means, the want of Money, 
long ſince complained of, daily increaſed. As a remedy 
for this Evil, the Governors iſſued a Proclamation, en- 
joining all Farmers of the foreign Benehices, to pay the 
Revenues into the hands of certain Perſons appointed to 
receive them, on pain to the offenders, of ſeeing their Hou- 
ſes raz d to the ground, By this precaution, England was 
freed for a time from theſe Italian Leaches, who ſucked 
the beſt blood of the Inhabitants. 

Though the Barons hitherto appeared ſtrictly united, | 
a ſecret diſguſt was forming in the minds of ſome, cau- The Far! 4 
ſed by the too great Authority aſſumed by the Earl of ex. 
Leiceſter, Whether the Earl thought himſelf more capa- 1 4 
ble, and more zealous than his Companions ; or, as his Leicefte:. 
Enemies charged him, was led by his Ambition to aſpire ** Wel. 
to the ſupreme Power, it is certain he uſurped all the Au- M. lack. 
thority committed to the four and twenty. He could p. 9%. 
not continue to act thus, without raiſing the Jealouſy of 
his Collegues, and particularly of the Earl of Gloefter, 
who tried by degrees to form a Party againſt him, He . ra « 
began firſt with privately blaming his Conduct, and kv: 
ſpreading a report that he was in League with Prince Tia; 
Edward, to place him on the Throne in his Father's T. Wikes 
Life-time. This pretended Project reaching the King's f- 5+ 
Ears, then at St. Omers, he was ſo terrified, that he 
could not think of returning to England, for tear of being 
confined, or perhaps ſomething worſe. He was told, the 
Prince his Son intended to take the Government into his 
hands, and obſtruct his return; or in caſe that could 
not be done, to impriſon him for Life. But Edward ſo e clan 
fully and reſpectfully cleared himſelf, that he entirely bi 
effaced his Father's Suſpicions. He even offered, to ſub- 
mit to the Judgment of the King of the Romans his 
Uncle, refuſing to acknowledge the Juriſdiction of the 
Barons of the Realm, who were not his Peers. But there 
was no occaſion to give farther proofs of his Innocence. 

Henry at his return, ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied. The Earl CA. 
of Gleceſter finding theſe indirect ways did him more _— 
hurt than good, directly attacked the Earl of Leicefter, 
accuſing him of many miſdemeanours committed as well 

in Guienne as in England. Upon this foundation, he de- 
manded a day to be prefixed for hearing his Accuſation 
againſt him, However, on the day appointed, ſeeing the but 4p! 
Earl of Leice/ter boldly appeared to make his Defence, he! ny 
was afraid either of wanting Evidence, or at leaſt of his 
Adverfary's Party proving too ſtrong. So pretending 

ſome of his Witneſſes were abſent, he defired the affair 

might be farther adjourned, This quarrel might have Tt Br 
been attended with fatal Conſequences, had not the King * 7 
of the Romans uſed his Intereſt to end it, and appeaſe the h Romi, 
Prince his Nephew, who was exceedingly incenſed with whe 2 /* 
the Earl of Glaceſter. He ſucceeded at length, to the 2 
great ſatisſaction of the Engliſb, who were apprehenſive, ,,,;«, 
that a Civil War was going to diſturb the Calm they 
began to enjoy (5). As ſoon as this affair was over, 
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Richard ſet out for Germany, where he had ſome expecta- 
tions of being owned for Emperor by all the Electoral 
Princes. But quickly finding, it was not in his Power 
to diſpel the Factions that divided the Germans, he re- 
i linquiſhed this Project, and returned to England. Here he 
2 found the King and Queen of Scotland, who were come 
„elend, % viſit the King. A few days after, arrived alſo John de 
ord Bart Heeux Duke of Bretagne, to eſpouſe Beatrix the King's 
erm ſecond Daughter, ſo that the Court was very numerous. 
T. Wikes: Though the Governors had no great regard for the King's 
or _ Perſon, they however did honor to his Royalty, by a mag- 
71." nificent reception of theſe illuſtrious Gueſts, But it was 
with little ſatisfaction to Henry, who, not having the ma- 
nagement of his Revenues, could not value himſelf upon 
the good reception his Son-in-law met with at his own 
Court (1). 

deore Though Henry had no great Soul, he was ſenſible how- 
l- Biff H ever of the mortifications he daily received. He even 
oy -N ſought means to free himſelf from the Yoke laid on him, 
d but had none about him to adviſe with. In this per- 
7, Wikes. plexity he privately invited Athe/mar his Brother, Biſhop 
of IVinchefter, who was gone to Rome (2), to return to 
England. He hoped his Character, and the Pope's Pro- 
tection would ſcreen him from the Perſecutions of the 
Barons. The Biſhop was now on the Road for Eng- 
land, where he would doubtleſs have cauſed great diſtur- 
bances; had not death ſeized him at Paris. The Ba- 
rons were overjoyed at the news, becauſe they were 
thereby freed from no little uneaſineſs. And indeed, they 
could not have denied him entrance into the Kingdom, 
as they had reſolved, without breaking entirely with the 


1260. 


This Accident hindered not the King from purſuing 
te: tbe his deſign, of throwing off the Barons Yoke. The un- 
ret Mg expected Breach between the Earls of Leiceſter and Glo- 
concerning ceſter, who were only outwardly reconciled, putting him 
„tees in hopes of ſucceeding in his Project, he deſired the Pope 
Wal to abſolve him from his Oath concerning the Oxford- 

Proviſions, His Holineſs readily granted him this favour, 


The Pope ab- 
1 4s the 


AQ. Pub. 
. p. it being no leſs his own than the King's Intereſt, to 
alter a Government ſo prejudicial to him. But Alexander 


cc 
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Edward re- 
turns from 
Paris. 

Ibid, 

Act. Pub. 


T. I. p. 743 · 


The Haren 
addreſs the 
King, wwho 
returns no 
Anſwer. 
W. Riſh. 


„ 73%%47äwho was promoted to the Papal Throne, being as com- 
e King de- repaired thither, without acquainting any one with his 
bat be will n p - 
themſelves to pay his Debts, and increaſe his Revenue ; 
Oxford Pro- (0 
Word.“ He added, That he no longer intended 
T. I. p. 746. ( 
He retires t After this brief Declaration, he retired to the Tower, 
eut all the 
taken, he turned out by Proclamation all the Officers and 
twenty four, 
' Whole Conduct, that he was reſolved to reign with the 
T. Wikes- 
what paſſed in England, returned with all ſpeed, to en- 
proceeded without taking proper meaſures, and his ſears 
the King, he would apply himſelf warmly to prevent the 
King, praying him to obſerve his Oath, and offering on 
7.9 tending, nothing could be done till his Son's arrival, re- 


dying before the Diſpenſation could be ſealed, he was 
Urban IV. forced to ſtay till the Holy See was filled. Urban IV, 
W. Riſk. pliant as his Predeceſſor, Henry ſoon pulled off the mask. 
1261. The Parliament being aſſembled at London, he ſuddenly 
res te the defign, and plainly told them, That before he was 
“ made to fign the Oxford Proviſions, they had obliged 
no longer ab- N 
Lee „ and fince neither of theſe Articles had been performed, 
8 he did not look upon himſelf as bound to keep his 
Act. Pub. 
hd to make uſe of the Counſellors impoſed upon him, and 
T. Wikes, ** who. treated him rather like a Slave than a King.“ 
dene the Governor whereof he had gained, and ſeized upon 

all the Treaſure lodged there (3). This firſt Step being 
Officers 
*-n © 5* Magiſtrates choſen by the four and twenty, and nomi- 
W. Rim. nated others in their room. In ſhort, he ſhewed by his 
. 990. 

ſame Liberty, as before the Parliament of Oxford. 

Prince Edward, then at Paris (4), having notice of 
deavour to prevent the impending Evils, He ſufficiently 
knew the King his Father to have reaſon to fear, he had 
were not groundleſs, The Barons impatiently waited his 
return, in expectation, that being more knowing than 
miſchiefs the Kingdom was threatned with. To pre- 
pare the way for him, they preſented an Addrefs -to the 
their part, to amend ſuch Articles as ſhould be found too 
ſevere upon him in. the Oxford-Proviſions, Henry pre- 
turned no anſwer to this Propoſal, which by no means 
agreed with his Projects, He was no leſs impatient than 


berough, Treaſurer ; and Hugh de Eſjpenſer, Chief Jufticiary. T. Miles. 
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to be preſent at a great Tournament. 7. Wikes. | 
(5) The Writ or Letters iſſued out by the King on this occafion, 

of them was: „ That the Barons not baving performed their Part of the 

ta obſerve them. That he was 


** Which the Sheriffs were ordered to proclaim in all places, Cc. 


leges they enjoyed, 


(6) From hence may be ſeen the great Power of the Cingue-Pert: in thoſe | 
mitted, and which found the King no leſs than a Fleet of fifty Sail, each Town according to its proportion; and this they were to do for the Privi- 
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the Barons, to Tee the Prince, in hopes he would ſtrengthen 1261. 
his Party, But he was extremely ſurprized, when he Fwd - 
found, the Prince, at his return, openly blamed him for þ,;;,, 
breaking his word. He was thunderſtruck at this, which 

was followed by ſomething till more grievous. The Earls 7%: Fa- 1 
of Leiceſter and Glocefter, upon whoſe diflention he relied, * 
were ſincerely reconciled, to prevent their common ruin, cefter une, 
and ſwore once more to the Oxford- Proviſions, The Ba- ard thrrater 
rons Party being conſiderably ſtrengthened by this Union,“ & . 
they ſent the King word, it he would not voluntarily re- 

move from about his Perſon, all evil Counſellors, they 

would find means to compel him. This weak Prince, 

who had raſhly engaged in an undertaking which he ſaw 

he could not go through with Honour, choſe to return them 

no anſwer, Mean time, he continued in the Tower, 

from whence he durſt not ſtir, for fear of being delivered 

into their hands. 

In this ill fituation, he ſaw no other remedy, but gen 
to treat with the Barons. He perceived his condition - 7 = 
would be but more unhappy, if he vainly pexſiſted to M. wet. 
proſecute his deſign, Matters even ſeemed to be in a 
fair way, by the Conceſſions of both Parties. But this 
Proſpect laſted not long. Henry thinking to make his 94. Xing | 
Cauſe better, by urging the Pope's Authority, gave e ir 
occaſion to widen the Breach, by unadviſedly ſhewing the x Party 
Bull, which abſolved him from his Oath. The diſco- 
very of this Secret, which he ought to have concealed at 
ſuch a juncture, did him an irreparable damage. The 
Barons, who till then were in hopes to bring him to 
equitable Terms, reſolved to lay aſide all Ceremony. 

TT hey plainly ſaw, there was no reliance upon an Ac- 
commodation, to which the moſt folemn Oatk could 

give no manner of force. Purſuant to this reſolution, 2% „% „ 
they formed a deſign to ſurprize the King in Wincheſter, nn 
where he was gone in hopes that the Negotiation on foot 

would have a good Iſſue. But Henry receiving timely _ 
notice, retired again to the Tower. As ſoon as he found T. Wikes, 
himſelf ſafe, his firſt care was to ſend into all the Coun- M Weg. 
ties, Orders, to turn out the Sheriffs appointed by the 

four and twenty, which cauſed a general confuſion in 

the whole Kingdom. Some were for obeying the Sherifts 
nominated by the King, whilſt others refuſed to acknow- 

ledge them (5). 155 

Mean time, the Barons continuing to take meaſures to 25 Cinz#- 

oppoſe the King's deſigns, prevailed with the Governors Ports declare 
of the Cingue-Ports to fit out a Fleet to guard the againſt 257 
Coaſt, left Succours ſhould come from ſome foreign d. Wei 
Prince. The Cingue- Ports were obliged by their Char- 
ter to equip fifty Men of War whenever the King's 
Service required it (6), Upon this occaſion, the Ba- 
rons of the Cinque-Ports, interpreting the King's Ser- 
vice by that of the Kingdom, pretended to ſerve the 
King, by making uſe of their Forces againſt him. 
This Maxim will not appear very ſtrange, when it is 
conſidered, that in England the King and the State 
have always been deemed but one and the ſame Body. 
Upon this foundation it is affirmed, that when the 
Kitig comes to ſeparate his Intereſt from thoſe of the 
Publick, he loſes his Prerogatives, which are rather the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, than of the Sovereign's 
Perſon. 1 83 

Every thing manifeſtly tended to a Civil War. But the 1262. 
fear every one of both Parties were 'under of rendering The King 
his condition worſe, ſuſpended the Effects of their mutual Pen 
Enmity. Whilſt the King and the Barons were .. 3 il 
ly defirous to avoid the blame of beginning the War, viſons. 
the King of the Romans improved this Diſpoſition, to M. Weg 
try to procure a good Peace. His Mediation being ac- 
cepted, he prevailed with the King his Brother, to pro- 
miſe, that he would confirm the Oxford-Provifions, and 
with the Barons to depart from ſuch Articles as were 
moſt diſpleaſing to the King. In all appearance; the 
four and twenty were then deprived of their Autho- 
rity; and the more, becauſe from the beginning of the 
Troubles it was not generally acknowledged. The i ge- 
Earl of Leice/ter refuſed to conſent to this Agreement, »-rires inco 
and choſe to retire into France. He ſaid, he durſt not CR, 
rely on the word of a Prince, who ſcrupled not to break * 
his Oath, when he found it for his Intereſt, Among the 


(1) About this time alſo there was held a Parliament, where a new Juſticiary, Chancellor, and Treaſurer, were appointed by the Barons, in the 
Places of thoſe that were either lately dead, or had reſigned ; as Nicholas, Archdeacon of Ely, was made Keeper of the Great-Seal ; the Abbot of Peter- 


2 To get his Election to Wincheſter confirmed, which was done, and alſo « Letter was ſent by the Pope to the King and Barons, to intercede for 
his Re-admiffion ; but the Anſwer, printed in Dr. Brady againſt Mr. Petyt, was a flat Denial. 
(3) The publick Treaſure had for ſome time been kept there. 7. n. M. Wet. 9 ' 
(4) He was gone thither in Company with the Duke of Bretagne's Son, and the two Sons of the Earl of Leiceſter, ( whom the King had knighted) 


are upon Record, and printed in Dr. Brady's Appendix, No. 205. The Subſtance 
Oxford Proviſions, he had got himſelf abiolved by the Pope from his Oath 
ready to do Juſtice to all Men in his Ccurts, and to keep the Articles of the Great Charter, and Charter of Fort ſta ; 


Days, to which the chief Guard of the Kingdom,” by Sea, was 8 com - 


Barons 
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1262. Barons who ſigned this Agreement, there were ſeveral no 
leſs diſſatisfied with it. But as the Majority gave their 
Conſent, they choſe rather to accept it, than be deemed 
alone the cauſe of the Troubles. By this Treaty, Eng- 
land ſeemed to be reſtored to its former T ranquillity. But 
the Fire which lay concealed under the Cinders, ſoon re- 
kindled, and burſt out into new flames. 

Henry paſſes During this Calm, which Henry hoped long to enjoy, 
bed. the affairs of Guienne obliged him to go over to Bour- 
T. 1. p.748, deaux (1), where falling ill of a Quartan- Ague, he ſtayed 
7 50» longer than he deſigned, Richard Earl of Glocefter dy- 
2 ;, ing in the mean while, his Son Gilbert immediately re- 
ſucceeded by paired to Guienne, to be inveſted with his Father's Inhe- 
bis Sm. ritance, Henry having no kindneſs for that Lord, was 
M. Welt. ſollicited ſome time before he would do him that Juſtice. 
And it was not till after receiving a conſiderable Preſent, 

that he ſent him away ſatisfied. 
The Party The King's abſence afforded Leice/ter's Friends an op- 
| Agony portunity to renew their Cabals, and unite the Party di- 
M. Weit, vided by the late Treaty. They compaſſed their ends 
the more eaſily, as the King gave the Barons a plauſible 
Pretence to complain, by delaying to confirm the Oxford- 
Leicefter Proviſions, When the Earl of Leicgſter was informed 
T. Wilkes that this Party began to revive, he ſpeedily returned into 
p. 55. England, where his Preſence entirely reſtored the Courage 
of thoſe who, out of fear or weakneſs, had figned the 
ard the King late Agreement (2). Upon this the King came over in 
likewiſe, great haſte, but it was now too late. The Barons had 
reſolved to put themſelves in a condition not to fear his In- 

1263 conftancy. Immediately after his return, they preſented 

The Barns an Addreſs to him, calling upon him to confirm the Sta- 
preſent an tutes of Oxford, purſuant to his Agreement, and threat- 
— ning, in caſe of refuſal, to take ſuch meaſures as would 
T. Wilkes not be agreeable. They were in hopes, that ſear would 
p. 56. oblige him to grant their demand, and it was a great ſur- 

prize to them to find themſelves called Rebels, and threat- 
The King ned with the ſevereſt Puniſhments, It will doubtleſs ſeem 
cbreatens ſtrange, that the King, in his preſent Circumſtances, 
_ ſhould behave thus haughtily. But he had a private Reaſon 
He gains biz unknown to the Barons. During his Voyage to Guienne, 
_ —_— he had gained the King of the Romans and Prince Edward. 
©} the ke. The lait had now raiſed ſome foreign Troops, under co- 
mans. lour of employing them againſt the Velſb, but in reality 
T. Wikes. to oppoſe them to the Barons, The War however did 
P 5%, 57 not break out ſo ſoon, There were ſtill ſome Negotiations, 

but which ſerved only to widen the Breach, and give the 

Barons time to prepare themſelves. During this interval, 

Edward carried the War into Wales, where however he 

did nothing conſiderable, for want of Money to pay his 

Troops. In this fad ſituation, the Prince not being able 

to reſolve to disband his Army, and not having where- 

withal to ſatisfy them, he thought he might uſe ſome ex- 
Edward traordinary method to raiſe the Money he wanted. On 
ry _ a ſudden he came to London, and without communicating 
. „en his deſign, led a Company of armed Men to the new 
the Templars Temple, and took out of the Treaſury of the Templars 
* 8. Aug, ten thouſand Pounds Sterling, depoſited there by the Citi- 

s zens. This Violence raiſed loud murmurs among the Par- 
ties concerned; but their Complaints were in vain. The 
Prince had now cauſed the Money to be conveyed to 
IVindfor Caſtle, from whence it would be very difficult to 
take it by force. 

Urban Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Urban IV, al- 
threatens tered his meaſures with reſpect to S:cily, and took no care 
— to give any notice to Henry. The Revolution in England 
to another, Cauſing him to conſider that Kingdom as an exhauſted 
Act. Pub. Fund, he turned to France, and entered into a Negotia- 
T. I. p.769. tion with Charles Earl of Anjou, to place that Prince on 
the Throne of Sicily. To prepare Henry for this change, 
he wrote him a long Letter, wherein, aſter reproaches ſor 
what the Holy See had done for him, he complained of 
the Non-performance of his Promiſes, In ſhort, he let 
him know, he ſhould be forced to ſeek another Prince for 
ſpeedier and more effectual Supplies. 
The begin. Mean time the Negotiation between the King and the 
ning of tbe Barons was ſtill continued, but proceeded very flowly ; 
Barcs both Parties having no other Intention but to lay upon each 


* 55a. Other the blame of the rupture. At length the Earl of 
T. Wikes, 
P- 56. (1) About the latter end of July, or beginning of Auguft. . iin. p. 


(2) Upon his Arrival, the Earl appeared at a great Council held by Philip Baſſet the Juſticiary, and produced a Brief from the Pope, where'n he con- 
firmed the Proviſions of Oxford, and recalled the King's Abſolution, declaring he was deceived in granting it. This brief was publickly read in the Coun- 
cil, contrary to the Will of the Juſticisry, (lately put in by the King) but as ſoon as the Earl had publiſhed it, he went back into France. This Paſſage 
is found in no other Writer, except the Manuſcript Chronicle of St. Augulin; and, if true, gives us the Reaſon of the ſo ſadden Change in the Barons Hu- 
mour, from what it was in the beginning or this Yer, and ſhews the Cauſe of what happened the next, as will be ſeen preſently. But if the Abſolution 


was recalled, it was ſhortly after re-confu med · 


(3) And farther, according to the City Annals, they ſent a Letter, ( ſealed by the Lord Roger Clifford, in the Name of the reſt) to petition his Majeſty 
to obſerve the Proviſions of Oxford, and defied all thoſe that oppoſed them; the King, Queen, and their Childien excepted- 

(4) The Storm fell moſt upon Fobn Manſel and Rebert Waleran, who were thought to be the King's chief Adviſers not to come to an Agreement. | And 
likewile on Simon de Walton, Biſhop of Nerwich, who wich Manſel had publiſhed the Pope's Bull to abſolve Henry from his Oath to the O. ford Proviſions, 


Fn. S. Aug 71, Wikes, p. 


A LE) N 
ag ag firſt ticle 4 « That Henry, Son of the King of the Romans (who was kept Priſoner ia France) Hould be releaſed. T, Milet. 
. 1. 
(6) Hattbete of Weſtninfler ſays, the was very much againſt the King's Ggning che late Treaty, This Iaſult was the Cauſe of the loſs of the Battle of 


Lewis, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
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Leicęſter, fearing all theſe delays would only tend to cor. 
rupt his Adherents, convened an Aſſembly of the Barons 1203. 
where it was unanimouſly reſolved to maintain the Oæx yard. 
Proviſions by Arms (36). This reſolution being taken, they L-i 
choſe the Earl of Leice/ter for General, and each went and ke ©. 
drew together the Troops which were already prepared. N 
in the uncertainty of the Succeſs of the Negotiation. 
The Foreigners, diſperſed in the Kingdom, were the | 
firſt that felt the ſad effects of this rupture, The People — 
were ſo exaſperated againſt them, that, without diſtin- W. KA 
guiſhing the innocent from the guilty, they perſecuted al} * 95: 
alike that could not ſpeak good Engliſh, that Mark alone 
being ſufficient to render them odious. On the other 
hand, the Earl of Leiceſter plundered without mercy the 
Eſtates of the King's Favorites and Counſellors, and pub- 
lickly declared, he would hearken to no Propoſals of Peace, 

till they were all entirely deſtroyed (4). As the King had 

no Army to withſtand the Barons, he ſtill remained in 

the Tower of London, whilſt they became maſlers of G. 
cefter, Hereford, Bridgnorth, IW/ercefter and other Place; 
near the Severn, Theſe Conqueſts were followed with Logen 4 
the declaration of the City of London in their favour, The % 
Londoners eagerly embracing the opportunity of being re- 22 
venged of the King, ſent him word, they were refolved © 
to adhere to the Oxford Proviſions, and to ſhut their Gates 
againſt the Foreigners, in caſe he ſhould think of bring- 
ing any into the City. 

Though theſe happy beginnings gave the Barons great 7; z.,,, 
reaſon to hope well of their enterprize, they believed, that 27 « 
to gain the People ſtill more to their ſide, it was ne- oy a 
ceſſary to ſhew, they had taken up Arms with grief, and T. M 
were ready to lay them down with joy. To that end, 
they preſented to the King a Petition drawn up in very 
reſpectful Terms, wherein they offered to conſent, that 
a free Parliament ſhould review the Oxford Proviſions, 
and annul ſuch Articles as were found too prejudicial to 
the Royal Authority, But withal, they deſired, that the 
King ſhould confirm the reſt, and the Kingdom be go- 
verned by the Natives, as was practiſed in all other Coun- 
tries. This Petition had no effect upon the King, who, 
though blocked up as it were in the Tower, expected every 
moment the Prince his Son to come and relieve him. This Henryapre: 
too was what the Barons feared ; and therefore to prevent # « Ty, 
the deſigns of Prince Edward, they poſt themſelves at _ — 
Thiftleworth, through which place he muſt neceſſarily paſs M. Wel. 
to deliver the King. The Barons precaution cauſed the 
King to alter his reſolutions. As he began to deſpair of 
being relieved, he found himſelf obliged to ſend them 
word, he would confirm the Proviſions of Oxford. This 
was all the Barons wanted, ſo that a Treaty containing 
four principal Articles, was eaſily concluded, namely (5) : 
I. That the King's Caſtles ſhould be put into the hands 4 U # 
of the Barons. II. That the Proviſions of Oxford ſhould 4 
be inviolably obſerved. III. That all Foreigners, except W. Rd. 
ſuch as ſhould be allowed of by the unanimous conſent p. 993. 
of the Barons, ſhould be baniſhed the Realm. IV. That 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs ſhould be committed to 
the King's natural Subjects, approved of by the Ba- 
rons. 

This agreement would have reſtored Peace to the King- 
dom, had the King conſented to it with deſign to per- 
form it. But as his ſole view was to free himſelf from his 
troubleſome State, it was not long before he broke it. 
The inſolence of ſome Londeners did not a little contri- 
bute to his taking this reſolution, One day, as the Queen 71 9 
was going by Water to JVindſor, the Mob, juſt as ſhe in{«t« 5 
was going to ſhoot the Bridge, hollowed at her in a man- 41 = 
ner very mortifying to a Queen, They not only ſet r. wike, 
upon her by foul reproaches, but ſome were ſo brutiſh as 
to caſt Dirt and Stones at her (5). The King was ex- Henry v. 
tremely incenſed at this inſult, and it ſerved to confirm ſi; | "y 
him in his reſolution, of making a vigorous effort for the- 
recovery of his Authority, He began therefore to ſtore 
with Arms and Proviſions the Caſtles that were ſtill in 
his power, which was a ſufficient hint to the Barons, to 
be upon their Guard, 

Matters ſtanding thus, it was hard to ſay whether the 
Kingdom was in Peace or War, Though Hoſtilities 
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were not yet 
that the two . 
3 

Prince Ed- — offer During this ſtate of uncertainty, Prince 
ward blacked x> 2 ard thought it neceſſary to {tore with Proviſions 
77 — Briſtol Caſtle, of which, the Ring his Father had en- 
9a 4 truſted him with the Cuſtody. o that end, he came 
to Briſtal, and would have obliged the Citizens to find him 

what Proviſions he wanted. As People then ſtood diſpoſed, 
this demand, made perhaps a little too haughtily, raiſed a 
{edition among the Townſmen, which forced the Prince 
to retire haſtily into the Caſtle. He was no ſooner there, 
but the Inhabitants reſolved to beſiege him, or at leaſt, to 
keep him ſo cloſely blocked up, that he ſhould not eſcape, 
well knowing that, for want of neceſſaries, he could not 
long reſiſt. This reſolution threw Edward into a very 
great ſtreight, He got out of it however by a device, 
which indeed freed him from the preſent danger, but 
ſoon brought him into another , from whence he could 
not ſo happily diſengage himſelf, He ſent for the Biſhop 
of Morceſter, and intimated to him, that he intended to 
adhere to the Barons; but deſired firſt to talk with the 
King his Father, to perſwade him to give them entire 
ſatisfaction: That not being able to execute this deſign, 
by reaſon of his being thus blocked up, he intreated him 
to be ſecurity for him, and accompany him to London, 
to be a witneſs of his Conduct. The Biſhop being per- 
ſwaded of the Prince's ſincerity, told the Citizens of 
Briſtol, it would be for the good of the common Cauſe 
to let Edward go ; to which they conſented , and the 
Blockade was raiſed, Accordingly the Prince ſet out, in 
company with the Biſhop, who did not queſtion but 
this Journey would prove ſucceſsful. But when they came 
up near Windſor, Edward clapping Spurs to his Horſe, rid 
Winder. away from the Biſhop, without taking leave, and ſhut him- 


1263. 


NI. Weſt: 
W. Riſh. 


He g's of 


by a Devices 


= Rib. ſelf up in the Caſtle. However, this Fraud did not turn 


ſo much to the Prince's advantage, as he expected. The 
Biſhop, provoked at this deceit, carried his complaints 
to the Barons, who immediately reſolved to lay Siege to 
Windſor. This Caſtle was ſo ill provided with every 
thing neceſſary for a good defence, that Edward thought 
it not in his power to ſtand a Siege. But on the other 
hand, he could not reſolve to loſe the Place. As he de- 
pended very much upon his addreſs, he imagined, it would 
not be impoſſible to amuſe the Barons by a Negotiation, 
which would leave him in poſſeſſion of the Caſtle upon 
certain Terms, the performance whereof would be in his 
power, For that purpoſe, he went himſelf to the Earl of 
Leiceſter, who was advancing towards inder. He met 
the General at King/ton upon Thames, where he held a 
Conference with him. But, juſt as he was preparing to 
return, without coming toany agreement, he was ſeized (1), 
and by that means forced to accept of what Terms were 
impoſed on him. He was required, to ſurrender the Caſtle 
of IWindſor to the Barons, and to order the Garriſon, 
conſiſting wholly of Foreigners, to depart the King- 
dom. | 

Tu. . The War ſeemed to be going to rekindle with great- 
tween the Er fury than ever, ſo much did the two Parties appear 
e exaſperated againſt one another. Nevertheleſs , as the 
T. Wire, King was not ready, and it was the Barons intereſt to let 
M. wen. him begin the Hoſtilities, in order to gain the People to 
. 383. their fide, ſome peaceable Perſons took the opportunity 
to mediate a Truce, which was followed by a Peace on 
the ſame Conditions with the former (2. But this Trea- 
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The Kin 
15 Hoi King was forced to it, he ſoon broke it, by endeavouring 
T, Wike,, to ſurprize Dover Caſtle, then in the hands of the Ba- 
rons, This attempt obliging both Parties to take Arms 
again, every one tried to ſtrengthen his 1 by ſeizing 
ſeveral places. The Londoners, though inclined to the 
Barons, were however obliged to keep a ſort of Neutra- 
lity, having experienced how liable they were to be an- 
noyed by the Garriſon of the Tower, which was ever in 
the King's hands. Beſides, Henry had till in the City a 
good number of Adherents, who were a Check upon the 
Tie Earl of polite Party. Mean time, the Earl of Leicefter con- 
— 2 ſidering, of what importance it would be, to have the 
Maſter » 
3 (1) By the Advice of the Biſhop of M orcaſler. A. Weſt. 


Philip Baſſet, and the Earl of Leicefler was made High Steward of England, 
greateſt Enemies, was likewiſe made Steward of the Houſhold. T. 41 thes, 


8 HE NR V III. 
begun, the diſtruſt on both ſides was ſo great, 


Parties looked upon one another as real 
being ready to take what advantages 


ty reſtored not tranquillity to the Kingdom. As the 


(2) The King being outwardly reconciled to the Earl of Leiceſter and his Party, 
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Metropolis on his ſide, marched towards it through the 1261. 
County of Surrey, fituated South of the Thames ; in hopes 

that his Friends (3) would be able to open to him the 

Gates of the Bridge. But the King having notice of this 

deſign, left the Toter, and encamped with his 'T roops 4. 

bout Southwark, with intent to oppoſe the Enemies paſ- 

ſage. The Earl of Leice/ter, who relied more on the % 
aſſiſtance of the Citizens, than on his own Forces, vig- Street 
rouſly attacked the King's Troops, in expectation that 

the Londoners would favour his entrance, During the 

Fight, ſome Citizens of the King's Party, perceiving the 

City was in motion to aſſiſt the Earl, locked up the 

Bridge Gates, and threw the Keys into the Rwer (4). 

This contrivance had like to prove fatal to the Earl of 
Leiceſter, who for ſome time was in great diſorder, having, 

brought with him but ſew Soldiers, for fear his deſign 

ſhould be diſcovered. But at length the Gates being broke 777 K 
open, and the Citizens ſallying out in multitudes to his 2 + 
aſfiſtance, the King was torced to retire, and the Farl en- ©” 
tered the City. 

The advantage gained by the Barons was attended with 164. 
the uſual effect, that is, the King made them Propoſals Tre Ning 
of an agreement, But as all the Treaties hitherto con- *“ veg 
cluded were fruitleſs, bccauſe the King complained of Difſerevces 
being forced to accept of too rigorous "I'erms, which the e King 
Barons would never grant; it was agreed on both ſides, . _— 
to refer all their differences to the arbitration of the King ,. ©. 85 
of France. Lewis accepting the mediation, Henry, atten M- Weg. 
ded by Prince Edward, met him at Amiens (5), where VN 
the States- General were aſſembled. Ihe ſentence pro- Lewis's Se- 
nounced by Lewis, upon theſe differences, was favorable to 
Henry. He declared the Proviſions of Oxford to be null =? * 
and void ; reſtored the King to his antient power; ad- N 
judged that he might nominate all the great Officers of 

the Crown; and that Foreigners were as capable of Of- 

fices and Dignities, as the Eli themſelves. But he 

added one Clauſe, which deſtroyed the whole, by de- 

claring, it was not his intent to abregate the Privileges 
granted to the Engliſh, by their Kings, before the Parlia- 

ment of Oxford (6). The Barons looked upon this Clauſe, % %y 
as a manifeſt contradiction, becauſe they pretended, the © 
Proviſions of Oxford were enacted only to corroborate their 
Privileges. This furniſhed them with a pretence to reject 

the Award, and renew the War (7). 

The account of what paſſed between the two Parties, 7% Ys 

till the famous battle of Lewes, is clogged with ſo many * 
confuſed circumſtances, for ſuch as know not the ſituati M. wen © 
on of the places where the War was waged, that it muſt 
be very tedious. It is better to haſten to that remarka- 
ble event, which put an end to the quarrel, in favour 
of the Barons. I ſhall only obſerve, that during the The King 
Interval between the renewal of the War and that Battle, 7 al een on; 
Henry gained ſeveral advantages over the Barons ; and "<a 
alſo by means of the Prince his Son, and the King of T. Wikes. 
the Romans, gained ſeveral of them, who conſiderably — 5 
ſtrengthened his Party. Moreover, he became maſter of 3 
Oxford, from whence he expelled the Scholars, for ſhow- b. 992 
ing too much partiality to the Barons. The Town of 99+ 
Northampton was taken by ſtorm by the King's Troops, 
where fifteen Barons, and ſixty Knights, were made 
Priſoners (8). The King was like to have hanged them 
all ; but the advice of his Generals, and the fear of Re- 
priſals, diverted him from proceeding to that extremity. 
The taking of Northampton, was followed by that of 
Nottingham. Then the King marched into Kent, where 
he obliged the Barons to raife the Siege of Recheſter, and 
retire to London, 

The King was equally ſuſceptible of Preſumption and He: ae. 
Fear, according to the poſture of his affairs. Fluſhed Pe 
with the ſucceſs his arms had hitherto been crowned 3 
with, he reſolved to march directly to London. He did W. Rich. 
not queſtion but the City, diſcouraged by his late advan- b. 994. 
tages, would declare in his favour. Perhaps his hopes 
would not have been groundleſs, if, ſince his being on the 
Throne, he had treated the Citizens more Civilly. But 
the remembrance of their ill uſage , prevented them 
from expoſing themſelves to the like danger. The Earl 
of Leiceſter taking occaſion from the King's approach 


ty, the Lord Hugh ! Eſpenſer was agiin made Juſticiary, in the room of 


2 = Roger de Lryburn, who had been looked upon as one of the King's 


(3) The chief of whom were, Thomas Fitz Richard, the Mayor, Thomas de Pynleſdin, 2 Bukerel, Michael Tony , Sc. 7. Miles, p. 58. 


(4) The chief Contriver of this deſign, was one Fobn Ciſri, a Norman by Birch. 


(5) Fonuary 23. M. . p. 384. 


M. # 


* 


(6) Nolumus autem, nec intendi mu! deregare per prajentem ordinationem in aliguo Regits Privilegius, Chartis, Libertatibus, Statutis, & laudabilibus 


conſuetudinibus Regni Anglie, gue erant ante tempus Provifienum ipſarum. This Award, ( which you may ſee at large is Tyrrd s Appendix, 
date Feb. 3. 1263, in Father Dacberie's Spicilegtum, becauſe the French began not their Year till cur Lady- Day, whereas 
our former Hiſturians, the Year began on Chrifimaſs-Day, and fo the Sentence is dated, as here in Rapin, in 1264- 


(7) The King being returned to England, called a 
T. Wikes, p. 58. A. weſt. p. 38 
(8) It was taken April 3. 


6. 
The erſons of Note. made Pritoners were, William de Ferrari, R 


| N. 7.) beats 
acc ding to the Accounts of all 


arliament about Midlent at Oxford, contifting of fuch great Men, as remained faithful to him. 


awdwyn, and Nicolas de Wake, Adam de Neumarche, 


Roger Bertram, Simon Fitz. Simon, Engeram de Moteruilie, Hugh Gubyon, 1bomas Maunſel, Robert Untewilayn, Robert de Neuton, Philip de Seriby, Grym- 


bald de Peuntwolt. 


No 17. Vet. 1] 


Beſides Peter Monjort the Earl's Couſin, and alſo Simox Mon fert his ſecond Son, whoſe Horſz, as he was riding too near the Breach, 
tarted at ſomething, and run headlong through the Ruins of the Wall down into the Ditch, whence the Rider narrow'y 
was taken up by the King's Soldiers. T. Miles, p- 6o Heming ford, p. 582. 


eſcaped breaking his Neck, but 
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to exaſperate them againſt him, managed ſo dextrouſly, 
that he. perſuaded them to go out of the City, and ofter 
him battle. Henry was ſurprized at this, and being un- 
willing to hazard a battle with them at their own Gates, 
retired farther off, and encamped at Lewes in the County 
of Suſſex, 

Mean time, the Earl of Leicefler, with the confederate 
Barons, reinforcing their Army with a ſtrong Body of 
Londoners (1), marched out of the City in purſuit of the 
King, with intent to decide the quarrel by a Battle, 


74e Bart of Purſuant to this reſolution, they advanced towards Lewes, 


Leiceſter 
follmws bim, 
and preſents 
a Petition; 
M. Weſt. 
P+ 336, 
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Henry and 
be King of 
the Romans 
ade Priſo- 
r. 


V. Rich. 


and encamped about ſix miles from the King's Army (2). 
This they did, to try whether there might be ſtill ſome 
means to reſtore Peace to the Kingdom. It may be, 
they really wiſhed it, or elſe it was only to clear them- 
ſelves from the blame, of what ſhould follow upon the 
King's refuſal to accept of reaſonable Terms. Betore 
they approached any nearer, they ſent the King word (3), 
that they had taken Arms, not to withdraw their alle- 
giance, but only to reform what was amiſs in the Go- 
vernment ; that they humbly beſought him to join with 
them in that work, proteſting he ſhould find them as 
faithful as thoſe, who under colour of ſerving him, ſought 
only his ruin, by endeavouring to ſet him againſt his 
moſt dutiful Subjects, by their infamous Calumnies. How 
reſpectful ſoever this Letter might be, it touched thoſe 
about the King too ſenſibly, to be received with mode- 
ration, The King of the Romans and Prince Edward 
were ſo offended at it, that they anſwered it with the Lie, 
Defiance, and Threats, and prevailed with the King to 
ſend the like anſwer (4). If it be true, as it is not un- 
likely, that the Barons made this ſtep only to clear them- 
ſelves from blame, they were glad of fo plauſible a pre- 
tence, to puſh things to extremity. Accordingly, with- 
out farther Ceremony, they ſent the King word, that 
they renounced the Fealty they owed him , and con- 
ſidered him no more, but as an enemy to the 
State (5). 

All hopes of agreement being loſt by the animoſity 
of both Parties, nothing was thought of but a Battle, 
The Earl of Leiceſter advancing with his army, drew 
it up in order of battle, near the King's, who was pre- 
paring to receive him, The Royal Army was divided 
into three Bodies, of which that on the right, was com- 
manded by Prince Edward (6), the King of the Romans 
was on the left (7), and Henry himſelf headed the main 
Body. The Barons Army was divided into four Bodies, 
The firſt was led by Henry de Montfort the General's 
Son (8). The Earl of Glecgſter (9) commanded the ſe- 
cond, The third wholly conſiſting of .Londoners, was on 
the left, commanded by Nicolas Segrave. The fourth 
was headed by the Earl of Leiceſter. The two Ar- 
mies being thus drawn up, Prince Edward began the 
fight with attacking the Londaners, who not being able 
to ſtand ſo vigorous a Charge, immediately took to their 
heels. As the Prince was animated with a defire, of re- 
venging the affront done the Queen his Mother by the 
London Mob, he purſued them above four miles, without 
giving them any quarter, But this revenge caſt him 
dear, Whilſt he purſued his victory, with more eager- 
neſs than diſcretion, the Earls of Leice/ter and Gloce/ter 
gained the ſame advantage over Henry, and the King of 
the Romans, The Barons being very ſenſible, what their 
lot would be in caſe they were vanquiſhed, attacked, 
with a fury mixt with deſpair, the royal Troops, who 
had not the ſame reaſon to fight with that animoſity, 
Accordingly, they took to flight, after a faint reſiſtance, 
leaving the two Kings in the hands of their enemies, 
Henry ſurrendering himſelf to the Earl of Leicefter, and 
Richard to the Earl of Gloce/ter, were preſently conducted 
to the Priory of Lewes, ſituated at the foot of the Caſtle, 
which was kept by ſome of the King's Troops. To this 
place the Soldiers of the royal Army fled, in order to 
retire into the Caſtle, But when they ſaw the Town 
in the power of the Barons, the two Kings made Priſo- 
ners, and in all appearance, themſelves going to be ſur- 


1) Fifteen thouſand, M. Mn. p. 386. 
(2) At Flexinge. M. Weſt. ibid. 


(3) In a very reſpectful Letter, ſealed by Leiceſter and Glocefter, at the Requeſt of the reſt. M. Weſtm. p. 386. 

(4) In his anſwer, dated the 12th of May 1264, at Lewes, he ſays, That not himſelf, but they were indeed the Cauſe of all the War, Deſtruction, 
«« Rapine, and Miſery, which had befallen the Nation; That their Intentions were not according to their Profeſſions, nor their Actions agreeable to their 
„ Pretences, and therefore he defied them“ The King of the Romans Letter bears the ſame date. M. , p. 386. . Rib, p. 994- 

(5) But this was not till they had interceded with the King, by Henry Biſhop of London, and Walter Biſhop of Worcefter, for Peace, and offered thirty 
thouſand Pounds in conſideration of the Damages done by them in the Kingdom, yet ſo, that the Proviſions of Oxford might ſtand good. 7. Witeis 


W. Riſh, P · 994 


(6) Together with William de Valence Earl of Pembroke, his Uncle, and Fobn Earl of Warren and Surrey. This laſt, and William de Valence, Guy de 
Luſignan, Hugb Bigot, and many others, ran away during the Fight, and eſcaped into France, M. Weſt, p. 387. T. Wike, p. 63- . Ri. p. 994 
(7) With his Son Henry. The King's Standard was then a Dragon. M. e. p. 387. . Rifh. 


(3) And the Earl of Hereford and Een. V. Rifh. p. 994- 
(9) Gilbert de Clare, with Fobn Fitz- Fobn, and William de Monteanſis, 


(10) This Battle was fought on the 14th of May. About five thouſand Perſons fell on both Sides; and among the reſt of the King's Adberents, Wit. 
liam de Milton, the Juſticiary, Fulk Fitz-Warin ; and of the Barons Side, Ra/pb Horingander, and William Blund, the Earl of Leiceſter"s Standard- Bearcr- 
Beſides thoſe mentioned by Rapin, the following Perſons of note were made Priſoners, HumpBrey de Bobun Earl of Hereford, William Bardelf, Rebert de 
Ta'te(bale, Roger de Somer!, Horry de Percy, Philip Baſſet 5 Fobn de Baills!, Robert de Brus, Fobn Comin, &c. M. Weſt. p. 387. 


rounded on all fides, they threw down their 
ſurrendered at difcretion, (10) Arms, and 1264, 
Mean time, Prince Edward, who was returning in Es 
triumph from the purſuit of the Londoners, was extreme. — 
ly ſurprized to ſee the royal Army diſperſed, and 0 the Purſer 
hear, the two Kings were Priſoners, His firſt thoughts robin, 


! 
were, to exert his utmoſt to ſet them at liberty, 1777475 


diſperſed about the Field in purſuit of the flying Enemies, 5. 99 


hm @. *% 


treat, 

Edward's uncertainty at firſt what courſe he ſhould E 6 
take, the oppoſition of his own Troops, the time ſpent de Fett 
in trying to animate them, and the ſeveral Meſſages from 
the Earl of Leice/ter to amuſe him, were the cauſe of 
his loſing ſo many precious Hours, which ſhould have 
been employed, either in fighting, or retreating in good 
order, But having done neither, he found himſelf on a 4... 
ſudden ſurrounded on. all fides, and under a neceſſity of bard. 1 
accepting conditions, which appeared tolerable in his ill 
ſituation, This Negotiation, which laſted but a few mo- 
ments, was ended by theſe Articles: That the Statutes 4% 
of Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved ; yet ſo, that Lab. 
they might be amended by four Biſhops or Barons cho- 
ſen by the Parliament: And if theſe four Commiſſioners 
ſhould not agree, they were to ſtand to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Anjou, Brother to the King of France, affiſted 
by four French Noblemen. Thus far, all went well for 
the Prince; but the laſt Article was the worſt ; namely, 
That himſelf and Henry his Couſin, Son to the King of 
the Romans, ſhould remain as Hoſtages in the cuſtody of 
the Barons, till all things were ſettled by Authority of 
Parliament. How hard ſoever this Article was, Edward, 
who ſaw no remedy, was forced to conſent to it. Theſe 7% M1 
Articles, called the Miſe, that is to ſay, the Agreement of 7 Lebe. 
Lewes, were ſigned by Edward, and confirmed by the 
King, who was not in condition to reject them. 

The Earl of Leice/ter having the King and almoſt all Leice%: 
the royal Family in his power, took all the advantages 2 70 
that his policy could ſuggeſt to him. He, who a little 1. . 
before ſcrupled not to diſobey the King, becauſe he was 2 f 
directed by evil Counſellors, now only uſed that Mo- bi- 
narch's name. He made him ſend Orders to the Go- 4 Pubs 
vernors of his Caſtles to ſurrender them to the Barons. T. I). 750. 
He cauſed him to ſign Commiſſions to the Sheriffs of &. 
the ſeveral Counties, impowering them to take up arms 
againſt all that ſhould dare to diſturb the State, that is, 
againſt the King's own Friends, In ſhort, he who had 
been ſo troubleſome to the King, on purpoſe to curb the 
exorbitant power he wonld have aſſumed, took it very 
ill that this ſame King, when guided wholly by his Coun- 
ſels, was not implicitly obeyed. Thus it is that Men al- 
ter their Ptinciples and Maxims, according to their in- 
tereſts, and as their affairs come to have a new face. 

But theſe are reflections that would too frequently occur, 
_ we ſtay to make them every time there was occa- 
ion. 

As the Barons had no other view in the Agreement of 74% Pn, 
Lewes, but to ſecure the Perſon of Prince Edward, they i, if Ge 
were not very forward to perform it, On the contrary, werent 
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up a new plan of Government, and reſolved 

* = . / the Parliament which was to 
meet on the 22d of June. The poſture of the affairs 

of the Kingdom rendered the calling of this Parliament li- 

able to many difficulties. Indeed it was done in the 

7, that pur- King's name, who could not oppoſe it. But the victori- 
p1j- Far- gus Barons were not willing, thoſe of the contrary Party 
A 7 ſhould be ſummoned, under pretence, they were ſtill in 
A againſt their Country. On the other hand, a Par- 
liament conſiſting only of part of thoſe who had a right 

to ſit there, ſeemed to want a lawful Authority, It might 

be objected, that it was only an Aſſembly of private Per- 

Conſervators ſons. Theſe difficulties put the Barons upon contriving 
ebd. how to make this Aſſembly more general, and give it a 


AQ * = reater air of Authority. To this end, they made the 
= Wh ; King ſign Commiſſions, appointing in each County certain 


Officers or Magiſtrates called Conſervators, on pretence 
they were deſigned for preſerving the Privileges of the 
People. Theſe Officers, who depended wholly on the Ba- 
rons, were inveſted with very great authority. Their 
Commiſſion impowered them to do whatever they ſhould 
judge proper, to preſerve entire the Rights and Liberties of 


Tr Knight: the Subjects. This ſtep *. the King was made 


ef each Sbire to fig new Orders to the Conſervators, to ſend up (1) 
bb four Knights of each County to fit in the enſuing Parlia- 


0izinal of ment, as Repreſentatives of their reſpective Shires. From 
be Rights hence many affirm, the original of the right of the Com- 


; An cen mons to fit in Parliament takes its date. They maintain, 
Brady Hiſt. this is the firſt time, that the ſeveral Counties undeniably 


Vol- Il. appear to ſend Repreſentatives to the Parliament: That 
5477 all the reaſons alledged to prove, the Commons enjoyed 
p. 136--143 this Privilege before the year 1264, are ſubject to ſo many 
Append» difficulties, that they cannot be ſaid to amount to a clear 
1 7 proof. It ſeems indeed, that a good reaſon cannot be pro- 
duced, why the Hiſtorians ſhould unanimouſly take notice, 
that on this occaſion there were in the Parliament Repre- 
ſentatives of each County, if the ſame thing had been cu- 
ſtomary from the beginning of the Monarchy, or at leaſt 
from the Norman Conqueſt, Why did they neglect to 
make the ſame remark on ſo many former Parliaments 
mentioned by them? It is certain, thoſe, who pretend to 
find in the antient Hiſtorians proofs of the People ſend- 
ing Repreſentatives to Parliament, are forced to deduce 
them from conſequences which appear not always juſt (2). 
1%: Pala. The new Parliament compoſed in the manner above- 
rent ap. mentioned, being entirely at the devotion of the confede- 
88 rate Barons, failed not to approve of the projected Form 
Plan. of Government, namely, That the Parliament ſhould ap- 
Brady's point three wiſe and diſcreet Commiſſioners, who ſhould have 
22 Power to chuſe a Council of nine Lords, to whom the Admi- 
2 of the publick Affairs ſhould be committed. That 
the King by the advice of the Commiſſuners, might change 
when he pleaſed, ome, or all of the nine Counſellors. That 
in caſe the. three Commiſſuners ſhould nat agree in changing or 
chuſing the Counſellors, the Majority ſhould decide it. That 
the reſolutions ' taken by the nine Counſellors ſhould be in force, 
provided they were approved by any fix of them. But if it 
happened, that fix of them ſhould not agree, the A in 
queſtion ſhould be brought to the three Commiſſioners, who 
ſhould determine it as they thought fit. That the King might 
change or turn out the three Commiſſuners, ovided it was 
with the conſent of the Community of the Barons. Laſtly, 
that the Nomination of all the publick Officers ſhould belong to 
The King the nine Counſellors, This Ordinance was to take place 
and Prince till the Parliament ſhould unanimouſly agree to annul or 
we ferced to alter it, It is pretended, the King and Prince Edward 
4... were compelled to conſent to it, the firſt by being threat- 
M. Wet, ned with deprivation, and the other with perpetual Im- 
priſonment. So that, if they outwardly conſented, it was 
only with a reſolution to recant the firſt opportunity. 
Mean time the Barons continued to govern the Kingdom 
according to this Model, imagining their affairs to be ſo 

firmly ſettled, as not to be eaſily 13 
The Barons The laſt Year, Urban IV appointed for his Legate in 
"ef ſe to re- England Cardinal Guide Biſhop of St. Sabine, This Le- 
5 gate at his Arrival in France received a Letter from the 
T. Wikes, Earl of Leicefter, informing him, it was no proper time 
M. Weſt. for this Legateſhip, and that neither the Nobles nor the 


238 People were diſpoſed to receive him. Though the Legate 
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was extremely offended at this refuſal, he durſt not how- 1264, 
ever continue his Journey, Indeed, there was no likelt- 
hood of his entering the Kingdom againſt the conſent of 
thoſe who governed. Nevertheleſs he proceeded as far as 
Boulogne, where he fummoned all the Eli Biſhops to 
appear, and give an account of their conduct, The Bi- 
ſhops not thinking fit to obey the Summons, he denoun- 
ced againft them the ſentence of Excommunication, from 
which they appealed to the Pope. At length the affairs of 
the Kingdom being ſettled according to the Barons de- 
fire, they thought it neceſſary to give the Legate ſome 
ſatisfaction, To that end, they ſent four Biſhops (3) to 
acquaint him with their reaſons for denying him entrance 
into the Kingdom. Theſe Envoys found the Legate ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt the Barons, For anſwer, they 
had orders to return into England, publiſh the ſentence of 
Excommunication againſt the Earl of Leice/ler, and put 
the City of London with all the Earl of Glcefter's Lands 
under an Interdict, The Biſhops ſending word to Erg- 
land of the orders received from the Legate, were met at 
Sea by People (4), who pretending to be Pyrates, took 
away all their Papers, and threw them over-board. 
This proceeding convincing the Legate, it would be dif- 
ficult to cauſe his Maſter's Authority to be regarded at 
ſuch a Juncture, he returned to Rome, where quickly 
after he was raiſed to the Papal I hrone under the name of 
Clement IV. 

Mean time, the Earl of Leice/ter, who was at the head e En- 
of the Government, was under ſome trouble. The 1 
Queen was making great preparations in France to deliver gainft the 
the King her Spouſe. On the other hand, the Inſurrec- E 
tion of ſome Lords (5), bordering upon Malis, made him ;.,, © 
uneaſy, He was apprehenſive that the /YVe/þ would inter- N. Weg. 
meddle in the quarrel, and aſſiſt the King's Party. It = e 
was dangerous to leave the Coaſts open to the Invaſion of W. Rh. 
the Foreigners, who, being then in Flanders, waited on- p. 996. 
ly for a fair Wind to embark. But it was no leſs incon- 
venient, to ſuffer the Inſurrection, which began to appear 
in the Marches of J/ales, to grow to a head. To pre- 
vent theſe dangers, he reſolved to go in Perſon againſt the 
Rebels, whilſt he ordered the Militia of the Kingdom to 
aſſemble in Kent, and oppoſe the Queen's Landing, His 
good fortune equally freed him from both theſe Perils. 
Having gained to his Intereſts Lewellyn Prince of Wales, Leiceſter r+- 
who might have given him ſome trouble, he vanquiſhed — * 
the Rebels, and compelled them to throw down their 
Arms. He was no leſs fortunate with regard to the dread- 


ed Invaſion, The contrary Winds held fo long, that the Te Ween's 


E nterprize 


foreign Troops on the other ſide of the Water, were for- e .. 
ced to return home, upon the approach of Winter, with- ing. 

out the Queen's reaping the leaſt benefit from the great — I 
expences ſhe had been at (6). All this while the King ,, F 
remained in the Cuſtody of the Earl of Leicaſer, who 

diſpoſed of him juſt as he pleaſed, making him act againſt 

his own intereſts, under colour that it - was for the good of 

the publick. : 

T he Barons, who had taken up Arms againſt the King, fn of 
purely on account of the exorbitant power he would have ting ts 
aſſumed, could not but be jealous of the Earl of Lei- Cg. 
cefter's, which was no leſs abſolute. The Earl of Glace, 3 


rs againſt 


ter (7), above all the reſt, was highly diſpleaſed (8). He 4m. 

looked upon Leiceſter as a Man taking large ſteps towards - — 

the Throne, under the ſpecious pretence of the publick p. . 

Good. For this reaſon he was afraid, in promoting his 

advancement, of furniſhing him with Arms to his own, 

as well as to the deſtruction of others, who were no leſs 

jealous of his greatneſs. The diſgrace of [ Robert de 

Ferrars ] Earl of Derby, gave him cauſe to make theſe 

reflections. This Earl, who was no friend to Leicefter, 

was ſent to the Tower, not ſo much for a puniſhment of 

the crime laid to his charge, as for an example to ſuch, 

as ſhould dare to cenſure too openly the conduct of the 

principal Governor. On the other hand, the Earl of Glo- 

ceſter fancied he ſaw, in the cold and reſerved behaviour of 
eiceſter towards him, a ſecret purpoſe to deſtroy him 

when an opportunity ſhould offer, He was not only no 

longer called to the private Councils, but alſo had no far- 

ther ſhare in the irs, than what could not be denied to 

one of the greateſt Peers of the Realm. Theſe reafons, 


(1) * * ſays, to nominate, But they were to be nominated or choſen by the Aſſent of their reſpeQive Counties. See the Precept, Pat. 48. Hen. 3. 


Mm. 12. rſo. 


(3) Thote of Worcefter, London, Wincheſter, and Chicbefter. T. Miles, p- 


4) Belonging to the Cin ue- Port. ibid 


(2) See above, page 155. Note. 


4+ 


(5) Roger de Martimer, James de Audley, R de N Roger de Leiburne, Haimo L' Eftrange, Huzb de Turbivi'e, with ſome others, who had made 


their eſcape-from. the Battle of Lewes. I. Wep. p. 33 


1b. p. 996- 


(6) Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, Queen Eleanor had got together a great Army, which was commanded by ſo many Dukes and Earls, as ſeems incre+ 


dible, and thoſe who knew the Strength and Number of that Army affirmed, 


Kingdom. But God, ( fays our Author) in his Mercy ordered it otherwiſe. 


for the King's Intereſt, that he did not think it ſafe for the Nation to have had the King 
(7) Gilbert de Clare. 
) That which moſt oftended him was, That the Earl of Leiceſter took to his own uſe the Profits and Revenues of the Kingdom, and all the Money 


BY 2 paid for the Ranſom of Priſoners, which by Agreement was to have been divided between him and the Earl of Claceſſer. . Rifb, p. 997+ Ses 
, p. 1039. | 


that if they had once land.d, they would certainly have ſubdued the whole 


Sa true an Engliſhman was this Author, though he appears highly concerned 
A £497 by an Army of Foreigners, p- 388. * 


and 
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Edward at 
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M. Welt. 


A Parlia- 


went called 


to that end. 
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M. Weſt. 
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and inore than all this, his envy at Leiceſter's greatneſs, 
led him to countenance the Male-contents in the Marches 
of Wales, in order to employ them in oppoſing the am- 
bitious deſigns, of him whom he now conſidered as an 
enemy. The Cabals he openly made, convincing Lei- 
ce/ter, that he ought to omit nothing to deſtroy the deſigns 
of ſo dangerous an enemy, he cauſed an Order to be ſent 
to all that had lately taken up Arms againſt the Eſtab- 
liſhment, to retire into Ireland. But they, inſtead of 
obeying, withdrew upon the Lands of the Earl of Ce- 
c//ter, where they met with protection. 

Mean time, the Earl of Leicefter's Enemies publiſhed in 
all places, that his rigorous treatment of the King, and 
alſo of the King of the Romans and Prince Edward, was 
but too evident a proof of his pernicious deſigns. As 
theſe reports began to be prejudicial to the Earl, he 
thought it neceſlary to efface theſe impreſſions, by letting 
the People ſee, he was very far from forming the ambiti- 
ous projects aſcribed to him by his Enemies, To that pur- 

ſe, he ſummoned a Parliament (1) declaring, it was to 
conſider of means to reſtore Prince Edward to Liberty. 
He intended by that to ſhow, that ſince he was willing 
to releaſe the Heir to the Crown, it was very unlikely he 
ſhould have thoſe pernicious views he was charged with. 
The calling of this Parliament was remarkable,” for that 
each County, was ordered to ſend, as their Repreſenta- 
tives, two Knights, and each City and Borough, as many 
Citizens and Burgeſſes (2). The Aſſertors of the anti- 
quity of the Houſe of Commons infer from hence, that 
ſince the Hiſtorians obſerve not that it was a new Inſtitu- 
tion, it was therefore a cuſtomary thing. Others, on the 
contrary, pretend, if it had been uſual, it would have been 
needleſs to take notice of this circumſtance, after mention 
of ſo many Parliaments, without the like remark. Ihe 
reader will chooſe of theſe two conſequences that which to 
him ſeems molt natural. a 

When the Parliament met, the Earl of Leicgſter, who 
diſpoſed in great meaſure of the Votes, cauſed an Order to 
be paſſed ſor the releaſe of Prince Edward. But it was 
clogged with a condition that rendered the favour of no 
| uſe ; namely, that he ſhould remain with the King his Fa- 
ther, and obey him in all things. This condition was a 
plain ſign, it was only intended to dazzle the Eyes of the 
publick. And indeed, to ordain that Edward ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, and yet continue with his Father, who was him- 
ſelf a Priſoner, was no better than changing, or at moſt, 
enlarging his Priſon. Purſuant to this Order, the Prince 
was taken out of Dover Caſtle, where he had been con- 
fined ever ſince the Battle of Lewes, and delivered to the 

King, that is, to the Earl of Leicgſler. This is what was 
called giving him his liberty. In the mean time Henry 
continued in the Cuſtody of Leicęſter, who carried him a- 
bout with him, and took all imaginable care to prevent 
his Priſoners from eſcaping. 

The late Scene ſerved only to increaſe the Earl of G- 
ceſter's ſuſpicions, or rather fully to convince him that 
Leiceſter was paving his way to the Throne. He would 
not however have broke yet, if an opportunity had not 
offered, where it would have been dangerous to diſſemble. 
The two eldeſt Sons of the Earl of Leiceſter proclaiming 
a Tournament for all the young Nobles, the Earl of Glo- 
ceſter did not think fit to be preſent, He believed, this 
was only a device to draw him into ſome Snare. Whe- 
ther his ſuſpicions had any foundation, or his prejudice 
made him conſider them as plain proofs, he openly con- 
ſederated with the Lords of the Marches of I ales, Ene- 
mies to Leiceſter, and fortified his Caſtles, as preparing for 
War. This proceeding furniſhing his Enemies with a 
plauſible pretence to fall upon him, a Proclamation was 
iſſued forthwith, declaring the Earl and his adherents 
Traytors and Enemies to the State. Purſuant to this de- 
claration, Leice/ter put himſelf at the head of an Army, 
in order to puniſh theſe pretended Enemies of the King. 
With this deſign he marched towards the Severn, and at- 
terwards came to Hereford, carrying his two Priſoners along 
with him. 


(1) To meet Fanuary 28. See Brady, Vol. I. p. 144+ 


Vol. I. 


His great care to ſecure the King and the Prince his 


Son, did not hinder the Earl of Glocefter from projecting 14 


Edward's eſcape, He perceived as long as his Enemy had ward eſcape 


the King in his power, he would make gr 

thereof, For which reaſon he thought it to” <p 1 — 
the Prince out of his hands, to oppoſe the Authorit * AR. Pub, 
the lawful Heir to the Crown, to that of the .. = 
King. Probably, he did not judge it fo eaſy to ter 5 M. — 
King as the Prince, or perhaps depended more upon the A. 
aſſiſtance, of Edward than of the King his Father B.“ 997« 
this as it will, he communicated his delign to Roger Mer- 
timer, one of the Lords Marchers, who furniſhed him 
with means to put it in execution. Mortimer having ma- 
ny Friends at Hereford, made Edward a preſent by a 
third hand, of a very ſwiſt Horſe, and withal acquainted 
him with the uſe he was to make of it, and the deſion 
Jaid for the recovery of his liberty. To ſecond the projet 
the Prince feigning himſelf ill, and to want exerciſe, defired 
leave to ride ſome Horſes, The Earl of Leicefter, who 
ſuſpected nothing of the matter, granted his requeſt, though 
with great precaution. Beſides his uſual guard, he ordered 
ſome Gentlemen to keep always near him, and to have 
their eye upon him continually, Edward being come in- 
to the Fields, immediately breathed two or three Horſes 
Then he called for that lately preſented him, and as if he 
had a mind to uſe him gently to his Rider, walked him 
at ſome diſtance from his guard, being accompanied by the 
Gentlemen who kept cloſe to him. When he was come to 

a certain place which he had before carefully remarked 
and which ſeemed proper for his deſign, laying the reins on 
his Horſe's neck, and clapping Spurs to his ſides, he ſo 
ſurprized thoſe that attended him, that he was at a good 
diſtance beſore they were recovered from their aſtoniſh- 
ment, However they rid after him till they ſaw a Troop %,; 
of Horſe, ſent by the Earl of Glecefter to favor his eſcape. 2 
Edward being thus freed, went and joined the Earl of Gli. ®o«tt, 
cefter, who received him with great joy and reſpect. Ne- — 
vertheleſs, his view in procuring the Prince his Li — the 
was not to re-eſtabliſh the arbitrary power uſurped by the Cc 
King. Accordingly he plainly told Edward, he could not 7.2. 
promiſe his aſſiſtance, unleſs he would oblige himſelf by Þ+ 67. 
Oath, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reſtore the antient 
Laws, and to baniſh all Foreigners from about the King's 
Perſon. Edward promiſed and ſwore it, in the preſence 

of ſeveral Barons, and then took the command of the 
Troops raiſed by the Earl of Glacgſter. 

Though the Earl of Leice/ter was very ſenſible of what Leicefier 
conſequence the Prince's eſcape might be, he pretended to 1 * 
be unconcerned at it, and continued, as before, to go- * 
vern in the King's name. He iſſued under the Great 
Seal, all ſuch Orders as he judged expedient ſor the Good 
of the State and his own intereſt, theſe two things being 
generally confounded, by thoſe who hold the Reins of the 
Government. 

It would be needleſs to relate here all Leicgſter's Pre- He 4 al 
cautions, to ſupport himſelf in his Authority, to inrich ** <* ® 
his Friends, and to advance his Creatures. It ſuffices 10% 28 
ſay in a word, that he omitted nothing that might turn to Ret. Pat- 
his advantage, or contribute to the baffling the deſigns of 4% Hl. . 
his Enemies (3). All this was for his own ſake, and with n 
a view to his own intereſt ; but he did one thing very be- 
neficial to the Kingdom in taking at length from the 
Popes, the pretence, ſo long and ſo ſucceſsfully uſed by 
them, to inrich themſelves at the expence of the Engliſh. 

As he found the People had not for the Pope the fame ft rem. 
eſteem and deference as formerly, he ordered a Com- 4 /® 
miſſion to be drawn up, empowering him to renounce 11g te 
in the King and Prince Edmund's name, all preten- Crow 
ſions to the Crown of Sicily. By virtue of this power, he _— 
made an authentick renunciation, of which he took T. I p.815- 
co, to give the Pope notice in a Letter from the 

ing. 

Mean time the Earl, foreſeeing how fatal Prince Ed- Eu 


ward's eſcape might prove to him, cauſed very ſevere , Y 


Orders to be publiſhed to all the King's my to op- 
poſe to the utmoſt of their power, Prince Edward, the 


(2) Theſe Writs of Summons to the Sheriffs of the Counties, to return the Knights of che Shires and Burgeſſes, are the firſt Writs of this kind that are 
now extant on the Rc//s, which made Dr. Brady infer, that they were the firſt that were ever iſſued, and that this Parliament in the 49th of Haury III. 
was the firſt to which Knights of Shires, and Burgefſes were ſummoned. But how truly, fee the Works of Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, and Mr- Hedy. It 
may be ſome Satisfaction to the curious Reader, to ſee the firſt Writs of Summons, as they are extant in Dr. Brady, Vol. I. p. 140-----» Mandatum eſt 
fingulis Vicecomitibus per Angliam quod venire faciant duos milites de legalioribus & diſcretioribus militibus ſin gulorum comitatuum ad Regem London, in 


Octabis Sancti Hillarii. 


Rex Baronibus & Ballivis portus ſui de Sand wico, ſalutem. Cum Prelati & Nobiles regni noſtri tam pro negotio liberationis Edwwardi Primogeniti noſtri 
quam pro aliis Communitatem Regni noſtri tangentibus ad inſtans Parliamentum noſtrum quod erit London, in Octab. Sancti Hillarii, conyocari fecimus, 
veſtra ſicut & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum prœſentia plurimum indigemus. Vobis mandamus in fide & dilectione quibus nobis tenemini firmiter apa ome 


nibus aliis pretermiſſis, mittatis ad nos ibidem quatuor de Legalioribus & Diſcretioribus portus veſtri. Ita quod fint ibid. in Octab. pradiQtis 


obiſcum 


cum prafatis Magnatibus Regni noſtri tractatum & ſuper præmiſſis Confilium impenſuri. Et hoc ſicut honorem noſtrum & veſtrum, & communem utilita- 
tem Regni noſtti diligitis nullatenus omittatis. Teſte Rege apud eff. 20+ die Januar. 

(3) He made the King, on the 3oth of May, write Letters to all his Tenants in Capitez and on June 7, to the Guardians of the Peace, and Sheriffs 
of every County, to prohibit all People in general, from giving any Aid or Afliſtance, to his Son Edward, the Earl of Glcefter, or any of their Confede- 


rates. Scc Brady's Appendix, N. 221, 228. 
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Book VIII. 


| of Gleceter, and their Adherents, who were all ſtiled 
a Tr — King and State. But notwithſtanding 
this, many Barons (1), Officers and Soldiers, came and 
offered their Service to the Prince, who, in a ſhort time, 
ſaw himſelf at the head of an Army, ſuperiour to that 
of the Confederates. Then it was that affairs began to 
Leeefier have a new face. The Earl of Leiceſter, who, a little 
fin before before, had all the Forces of the Kingdom at his diſpoſal, 
bim0 could not prevent Edward from becoming maſter of Glo- 
5 68. Ccefter and ſeveral other Places. He was even forced to 
. kim. give ground to that young Prince, who followed him 
An Warert from place to place, and to uſe all his Policy and Expe- 
rience to avoid a Battle. As he was a very good Gene- 
ral, he took timely Care to poſt himſelf ſo, as to be 
able to retreat, whenever he ſhould be preſſed. Mean 
while, he ſent repeated Orders to his Son Simon, to quit 
the Siege of Pevenſey, which detained him in Kent, and 
Edward 4. come and reinforce him. Simon obeyed, and with his little 
feat: Simon Army began to march with extraordinary expedition, to 
— wo join him. But as he drew near Eveſham, where his Fa- 
T. Mikes. ther was encamped, Edward having notice of his com- 
ing, ſuddenly fell upon him with all his Forces, and 
cut in pieces this little Body, which could not reſiſt 
him (2). 

amlmarches This Victory animating the young Prince with freſh 
«gant the ardour, he immediately returned to attack the Father, be- 
wot fore he had received the News of his Son's defeat. He 
Au. Waverl- ſo deceived the Watchſulneſs of the old General, by this 
ſudden Reſolution, that he was very near the Enemies, 
when the Earl imagined it was his Son coming to his 
aſſiſtance. Leicefler's Surprize was ſo great, that he 
Atl of could not help ſhowing it. However he put ** thing 
Fv.ham. in a good poſture of Defence, perceiving that a Retreat 
* > would be ſtill more dangerous than a Battle. The Fight 
An. Wa-e:l. began about two in the afternoon, and laſted till Night, 
notwithſtanding the haſty Flight of the V elſb Men, who 
deſerted the Earl at the very firſt onſet. He ſuſtained 
however, by his Courage and Conduct, the Efforts of 
Edward, who fought with an aſtoniſhing Valour, well 
knowing that the good or ill-fortune of his Life depend- 
Leiceſter ed on. the Succeſs of that day. At length, after a long 
— Reſiſtance on the fide of the Barons, the Earl of Leiceſ- 
going the ter and his Son Henry — on the ſpot, their Troops 
/iaory, and yyere diſheartned, and the Prince obtained a full and com- 
nay pleat Victory (3). His Joy at this Succeſs was the great- 
w. Heming- er, as, during the heat of the Battle, he had the Satis- 
ſaction to deliver the King his Father, from the Captivity 
he had been in ever fince the Battle of Lewes. The Earl 
of Leiceſter, who durſt not ſuffer his Priſoner out of his 
ſight, had been ſo cruel, as to expoſe him to the Danger 
of the Battle, in which, he was wounded in the Shoulder. 
Is! Nay, it is ſaid he was like to be killed by a Soldier, who 
* knew him not, if an Officer had not run to his Aſſiſ- 
tance, upon his crying to the Soldier, Don't kill me, I am 
Henry of Wincheſter, thy Szvereign. Edward, who was 
not far from the Place, being informed of his Father's 
Peril, ran thither immediately. He left him to a ſtrong 
Guard, and juſt asking his Blefling, returned to the 

Battle, that he might not loſe ſo precious a time. 
This Battle was fought near Zveham on the 4th of 
Auguft 1255, fourteen Months after the Battle of Lewes, 
wn 5 wherein the King loft his Liberty. 'The Body of the 
* Mover. Earl of Leiceſter being found among the dead, Roger Mor- 
timer was ſo inhuman as to mangle it in a barbarous 
manner. At laſt he cut off the Head and ſent it to his 
110 Wiſe, as a certain Token of his being revenged of his 
be % Enemy (4). Such was the end of Leiceſter, who, though 
1 Leciſter. a Foreigner, found means to make himſelf the moſt con- 
ſiderable Peer in the Kingdom, and was even ſuſpected 
of aſpiring to the Throne. But of this however there 


8. HENRY III. 341 


is no certain proof, the Reports that were ſpread being 1265. 
built only on bare Suſpicions, and, perhaps, Calumnies. But 
it can't be denied, that he abuſed his Power; and the 
Confidence of his Friends and Collegues. At leaſt he diſ- 
covered by his Conduct, that he was not ſo great an Ene- 
my to arbitrary Power, as he pretended, when placed at the 
head of the Confederates. This is no proof however of 
his aſpiring to the Crown. Certainly, this Earl had noble 
Qualities, If he was like the Earl his Father in his 
Valour and Bravery, at leaſt he reſembled him not in his 
Cruelty. He always expreſſed fo great a regard for the 14+ 
Monks, that aſter his Death, they would have ſainted him, 1 
at any rate, pretending that many Miracles were wrought yr 
at his Tomb. A modern Hiſtorian aſſures us, he ſaw in Tyrre!. 
an antient Manuſcript ſeveral Prayers directed to him as a 
Martyr (5). This Opinion was fo ſpread among the 
Peopie, that the Pope was forced to uſe all his Authority 
to put a ſtop to that Superſtition, However this be, as 
we are uncertain of the Motive of the Earl's Actions, we 
are no leſs ſo, whether he was mote worthy of Blame 
than of Pity, If in taking up Arms againlt the King, 
his Sovereign and Beneiator, he was entirely ſwayed by 
Ambition, one can't ſufficiently deteſt his Ingratitude to a 
Prince his Brother-in-law, who had loaded him with 
Favours. But if he was head of a Party ſolely with a 
View to the Good of the Publick, and to free the King- 
dom from the manifeſt Oppreſſion it groaned under, 
doubtleſs there would be Peop e, who would not want plau- 
ſible Reaſons to juſtify his Conduct, Mean while, without 
examining this Motive too cloſeiy, modern Writers, for 
the moſt part, inveigh bitterly againſt him, and the Engliſh 
Catiline is one of the beſt Names they afford him. But 
this is no more than what we are to expect from moſt 
Hiſtorians, who generally dedicate their Works to Kings, 
Queens, Prime-Miniſters, Favourites. 

The Defeat of the Confederates entirely changed the The confe- 
face of Affairs. "Thoſe who a little before were perſecu- 3 
ted, became Perſecutors in their turn, They plagued 


ſecuted, and 


their Enemies a thouſand Ways, and made them endure their E/tares 


many Hardſhips: The King, who was naturally revenge - Yell. 
ful and greedy of Money, was extremely impatient to be 
revenged of thoſe who had offended him, and to ſeize their 


Spoils. To that end he called a Parliament (6), which Rt. Pat. 40 


wholly conſiſting of his Creatures, granted him the Con- - ogy * 
fiſcation of the Eſtates of the Rebels (7). The City of Ladd 
London was not ſpared. The Parliament having decreed ſeverely 
that ſhe deſerved to forfeit all her Privileges, ſhe 4 
left to the King's Mercy, who took away her Gates, T. Wikes. 
Chains, Magiſtrates, and exacted a large Sum of Mo- M. West. 
ney (8) from the Citizens, to reſtore again what he had 

taken from them. The Confederate Barons ſeeing them- 

ſelves expoſed to a Revenge, which probably would have 

no Bounds, were in the greater Conſternation, as they ſaw 

no Remedy in this their Diſtreſs. Simon de Montfort, 

eldeſt Son of the Earl of Lzic-/ter, did not queſtion but 

he ſhould be attacked one of the firſt, conſidering the 


King's Hatred to the Earl his Father and his whole 


Family. In this belief, he endeavoured betimes to make An. Waverl, 


Richard King of the Romans his Friend, whom he had T. Wiks- 
in cuſtody in Kenehworth Caſtle, by releaſing him (9) 
without demanding a Ranſom. This Example turned 

to the advantage of ſeveral Priſoners of the Battle of 

Lewes, who were likewiſe ſet at Liberty with the ſame 

view by their Keepers (10). 

Mean time, the King was revenging himſelf on thoſe Th King 
that had taken Arms againſt him, by ſeizing their Eftates, /*"- 
which he kept to his own uſe, or beſtowed them liberally z;; #renia- 
on his Favorites. Inſtead of troubling himſelf about the T. Wik, 
Conſequences, he entirely gave way to his Paſſion, with- ?* 7+ 
out conſidering, that People reduced to Beggary are not 


(1) The Earl of Warren, William d- Valence, and Hugh Bet, who a little before had landed in Pembrokeſhire, with a ſtrong Party, came in to 


him z as alſo Jobn Gifford, 
W. R'ſpanger, p- 997» 


the ſecona Man to the Earl of Cleegler in military Affairs, brought a great number of Horſe and Foot. . Midas, p. 68. 


(2) 7. Wikes lays, the Prince, marching all Night, came by break of Day to Kenelzworth, and ſet upon Simon and his Men who were then in their 
Beds, and killed ard tock Priſcners moſt of them, the chiefeſt of whom were Robert de Vere, William Lord Munchanſy, and Adam of Newmarket, 


Simon eſcaped into the Caſtle. p. 69. 


(3) In this Battle were ſlain, Hugb d. Eſpenſer the Juſticiary, Peter de Mont William de Mandeville, Ralph Baſſet, Jobs de Beauchamp, Roger 
de Se. Jebn, Walter de Creppinge, William de York, res 4 Tregor, 2 ule Guy de Ballial, Roger de Roulce, &c. The Priſonces were, 


Guy de Mentſort; the Earl's third Son, Fobn Fitx- 
Ann. Wawerl, p 220, W, Riſhanger. p. 998. 22 


eming ford, p. 58 


obn, Humpbry de Babun, Henry de Haſtings, Jobn de Veſci, Nicolas de Segrave, Baldwin Wake, &c. 


(4) The Bcdies of the Earl of Leicefler, his Son ry, and Hugh d Eſpenſer, were buried in the Church belonging to the Abbey of Eveſham, 


Ann. Waverl, p. 220. 


(5) Tyrrel ſays, he had ſeen at the end of a Manuſcript in the publick Library at Cambridge, certain Prayers directed to him as a Saint, with a great 


many rhyming Verſes in his Praiſe. Vol. II. p. 1052. 
(6) On September 14. at Wincheſter, 
great Men of the Kingdom; and t 


where he came from Worceſter. At this Parliament were ſummoned the Biſhops, Abbots, and Priors; all the 
Wives of the Earls, Barons, and Knights, that were either ſlain, or taken Priſoners in the late Wars. But the 


Biſhops of Linculn, London, M vrceſier, and Chicheſter, were not ſummoned, becauſe they had been too deeply engaged with the Barons. Ann. Waverl. p. 220» 


7. Min, p 71. 
(7) Whereu 
of them, 
Michaelmas Rents. See Brady's Appendix, N. 223 
(8) Twenty thouſand Marks. Ann. de Lond. one of the M 


This Parliament was afterwards adjourned to Windſor, and then to Weſtminſter. Ann. Waverl. p. 220. 
pen the King appointed two Commiſſioners, who, with the Sheriff, were to return the Extent of the Rebels Lands, with the Names 
and of the owners, to himſelf at Wefminſter by the 13th of Ofcber ; and they were to appoint two Collectors in every Hundred, to collect the 


oney went into the King's Exchequer, but was paid to ſome Perſons in France, who had 


ſupplied the Queen in Money, during her Abſence beyond Sea» T. Miles, p. 74. 


(9) September 6. Ann, Wawverl, p. 220. 
(10) Except theſe that were 


impriſoned in the Caſtles of Dover and Kenelworth. The Widow of Hugh le Deſpenſer ſer at liberty all thoſe ſhe kept con- 


in Walling ford Caſtle, and retized to Philip Baſſet her Father. T. Miles, p. 71, 
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1255, far from Deſpair. He would have done much better in imi- 
tating the prudent Conduct of the Earl of Pembroke his 
firſt Governour, who reſtored to the vanquiſhed Barons 
their Eſtates, for fear of expoſing the Kingdom to freſh 
Troubles. But Henry was not of that Character. It was 
not his Fault that he loſt not the Fruits of the Prince his 
Son's Victory over the Barons, by refuſing them the leaſt 

T.Wkes Favour. Simon de Montfort, perceiving his Caſe deſperate, 

An. Waverl- left the Caſtle of Kenelworth, with a ſtrong Garriſon, and 
aſſembling ſome of the Remains of his Father's Army, 
threw himſelf into the Ifle of Axholme in Lincolnſhire (1). 
As it was very eaſy to fortify that Place, he ſoon put it 
in condition to ſerve for refuge to himſelf and Friends. 
Great numbers reſorted to him daily, who at length began 
to make their Enemies uneaſy. 


1266, Whilſt the Court was preparing to hinder the Conſequen- 
The yen ces of this new Revolt, the Queen arrived from France (2), 


arritet, an 


„n follaved Where ſhe had retired with Prince Edmund her Son, after 
by a Legate, the Battle of Lewes. She was quickly followed by a Le- 


ee, gate (3), who, a few days after his coming, convened a 
munten ie s . 
Rebel Ba. Synod, and folemnly excommunicated the late Earl of 


70s. Leiceſter and all his Adherents, as well dead as alive (4). 
e, Clement IV, finding the Engliþh tired with ſupplying Mo- 
Grant of ney for the Conqueſt of Sicily, thought it convenient to 
Sicily, fave the Honour of the Holy See, which had ſomewhat 
Leger ſuffered by Prince Edmund's renuntiation, For that 
purpoſe he gave the King notice by his Legate, of a Bull 
of Urban his Predeceſſor, revoking the Grant to the 
and inet Prince his Son. He had kept this Bull private, becauſe he 
Ae Was Willing to ſee the iſſue of a negotiation with Charles 
2. Earl of Anjou, to whom he actually gave this very Vear 
the Inveſtiture of the two Sicilies. Henry, who had 
quitted his Pretenſions, only as forced to it by the Earl of 
Leiceſter during his Captivity, could not without regret 
ſee himſelf obliged to renounce his Hopes, But he could 

not help it. 
Remark on Thus ended at length the Affair of Sicily, which had 
the Affair of been to the Popes a fertile Source of Oppreſſions upon the 
— People and Clergy of England. If it coſt the Engliſb im- 
menſe Sums, they reaped at leaſt ths Benefit by it, that 
it ſenſibly leſſened their former good Opinion of every 
thing that lowed from the Court of Rome, and taught 
them to be more upon their guard for the future againſt 
her Uſurpations. This is what we ſhall have occaſion 
to know more particularly in the following Reigns, where 
we ſhall ſee the Engliſp much leſs tractable with regard 
to the Popes. It may be ſaid, further, that this Affair 
was the principal Cauſe of the Misfortunes to which 
Henry was expoſed for ſo many Years, and withal, of 
the ſolid Eſtabliſhment of the Great Charter, which from 
thenceforward was but feebly attacked. Had not Henry 
been under a neceſſity of ſatisfying the Avarice of the 
Popes, he would have leſs oppreſſed his Subjects, and the 
Barons would have wanted the moſt plauſible Pretence 
of their Confederacy, It is very ſtrange, the Pope's Grant 
to Prince Edmund thould be unknown to the Hiſtorians 
of Naples and Sicily, who mention it not, though the 
Countries of which they have written the Hiſtory were 
ſo much concerned. There is but one that juſt ſpeaks 
of it, and even he is miſtaken in the Name of the En- 
gliſb Prince, to whom he ſays the Pope would have 
"ney Sicily. Villani, an Hiſtorian of Note, recites the 
ope's Speech to the Cardinals, to induce them to ap- 
prove of his deſign to inveſt Charles of Anjou with the 
two Sicilies. In this Harangue, the Pontiff repreſents to 
them, all the Injuries ſuſtained by the Church from 
Manfred, the Neceſlity of deſtroying the Houſe of Swabia, 
and the Advantages which would accrue to the Church, 
if theſe Kingdoms were given to a Prince who was able 
to undertake her Deſence. One would think, this was a 
very natural occaſion, to mention the Endeavours of his 
Predeceſſors to dethrone the Uſurper, by the King of 
England's Aſſiſtance, in giving the Crown of theſe King- 
doms to one of his Sons. But he ſays not a word of the 
matter, What may then be inferred from this Silence 
of the Pope, and the Neapolitan and Sicilian Hiſtorians, 
but that the Court of Rome never really intended to pro- 


(1) About the middle of November. T. Miles, p. 73. 
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cure this Crown for Prince Edmund, and that her ſole 1266 


Aim was to drain England of Money, under ſo frivolous a 
Pretence ? 


As Montfort's Retreat to the Iſſe of Axholme, might be 5; 
attended with ſuch Conſequences as required — ori nk 
Prince Edward was ſent with an Army into thoſe Parts, */* 


It was no eaſy matter to diſlodge the Male-contents ft 


However, the Prince failed not to accompliſh it. Aſter 
an obſtinate Defence, the Beſieged were conſtrained to 
ſurrender (5), on condition their Lives and Limbs were 
ſpared. As to their Eſtates, it was agreed they ſhould 
ſubmit to the Judgment of the King of the Romans, and 
Prince Edward. This Capitulation being ſigned, Mont- 
fort was brought to the King (5), and found a powerful 
Mediator in the King of the Romans. This P 


not hindered it at the Peril of his own Life. hen he 
entreated the King to pardon him, in conſideration of 
his having generouſly releaſed him, without demanding a 
Ranſom. It is ſaid, Henry, moved with Montfort's good 
Offices to the King his Brother, was inclined to reſtore 
him intirely to Favour, if the Earl of Glce/fter had not 


openly oppoſed it. So that, as it was neceſlary to keep Mentfor i 
fair with Gloceſter, as well as with the King of the Rg- d 
mans, it was reſolved in Council, that Montfort ſhould _ 1 
have Liberty to depart the Kingdom (7), and the King can: 

ſhould grant him a yearly Penſion of five hundred T. Wis. 


provided he delivered up Kenelworth- ** Wa, 


Marks (8), 
Caſtle. But it was not in his Power to perform this 
Condition, becauſe the Garriſon refuſed to obey him, 
All the other Rebels in Axha/me were pardoned, upon their 
ſwearing, never more to bear Arms againſt the King: 
an Oath which was afterwards very ill kept. This Af- 
fair being over, the Kingdom immediately enjoyed ſome 
Tranquillity. Montfort ſeemed pretty well ſatisfied with 
his Lot. 


himſelf with certain Pyrates of the Cingue Ports, who 
gave him the Command of their “ with which he 
plundered, without diſtinction, all the Merchant-Men that 
came in his way. As it plainly appeared, that the Inha- 
bitants of the Cingue Ports countenanced theſe Pyracies, 


the King ſent Prince Edward to chaſtiſe them (9). But Can 


reduces tbe 


without uſing Force (10), namely, by promiſing them 12 


general Pardon, and the Confirmation of their Privileges, uu 


the Prince found means to reduce them to their Duty, 


for which they renewed their Fealty to the King, 


How ſucceſsful ſoever the King's Arms might be, it 9 bs 
could not be ſaid, that Peace was fully reſtored to * 
Kingdom, fince Keneltworth-Caſtle was ftill in the fl n 


Hands of the Male- contents. There was likewiſe, in the 
northern Counties, a Troop of armed Men (11), who 
obliged the King to ſend againſt them Henry, eldeſt Son 
of the King of the Romans. This young Prince made 
ſuch ſpeed that he ſurprized the Rebels, and killing the 


greateſt part, diſperſed the reſt, He could not however Tie Mal 
ſeize the Ring- Leaders (12), who joining with other Male- 1 /- 
contents, and particularly thoſe of Axholme, became mal- x1, 


ters of the Ifle of Ely in Cambridgſhire. From thence 
they made continual Inroads into the neighbouring Coun- 
ties, committing great Ravages. 


At the ſame time, another Rebel, Adam [de Gurdun,] 47 : 
dward marched into 742%, 
thoſe parts, where he had occaſion to give ſenſible proofs deen 
of his Courage and Generoſity. In a Battle with the _ 


Rebels, Adam, who was ſtrong and valiant, attacked the 7. WIe 


taking up Arms in Hampſhire, 


Prince hand to hand, and obliged him to uſe all his 
Dexterity and Valour. The ſingle Combat was not in- 
terrupted, till Adam, being down on the ground, was 
forced to yield himſelf Priſoner to the Prince (13). This 
Act of Bravery in Edward was immediately followed by 
another of Generoſity, which gained him no leſs Ho- 
nour. Without ſuffering himſelf to be tranſported with 
a deſire of Revenge upon a Man who had put him in 
ſo great Danger, he generouſly gave him Life and Li- 


(2) She landed, Cclober 29. at Dover, after having been abſent about two Years from England. T. Milet, p. 72+ 


(3) Othoben, ibid. 


(4) At the lame time, a Parliament was held at Northamptom in November, wherein all the Earl of Leiceſer's Adherents were difinherited- Heming ford, 


p-. 587. Ann. Wawerl, p 221 
(5) About December 28. 7. Wikes, p. 73. 


(6) Who was then at Northampton, ibid. 


(7) And net return, without the King's Licence, and the common Conſent of the great Men of the Kingdom. ibid. 
(8) Four hundred Pounds of Silver, from the Revenues of the Earldom of Leicefter. ibid. , 
(9) About Newember 25, they burnt Pertſmouth, in revenge, for ſome of their Fellow Citizens being banged by King Henry's Order, Ann. We 


p- 221. 


(10) The Annals of Waverly ſay, Edward had an Engagement with the Inhabitants of Winche!ſea, wherein great Numbers were flain and * 
and their Leader, Henry Pelune, taken, whom Prinee Edward ordered immediately to be hanged, but was perluaded by Gilbert de Clare to ſpare 


Lite. 1ibid- 


* (12) Headed by Robert Earl of Ferrars, in Conjunction with Baldwin Wake, and John Dayville, and ſeveral other Barons. The Earl was taken Pris 


ſoner, the reſt eſcaped to the Iſle of Ely. T. Wikes, p. 75, Ann. Waverl. 


| (12) Robert Earl of Fer: ars was taken at Cbefterfie/d, and ſent Priſoner to Windſor Caſtle. T. Miles. p. 76. | 
(13) It eems, the Prince, when he came up with the Rebels between Farnham and Alton, haftily leaped over a Ditch or Trench which ſurrounded their 


3 


Camp, and his Forges net being able to follow him preſently, he was obliged to fight thus Hand to Hand with Adam. ib. 


betry . 


om T. WI. 
a Place fo ſtrongly ſortified both by Art and — Aw, 


firmed, that after the Battle of Euqbam, the Garriſon of“ Reman, 
Kenelworth would have murthered him, if Montfort had him cackt fag 


But ſhortly aſter, whether out of Inconſtancy, Il wn 
or becauſe he had not wherewithal to ſubſiſt, he joined 5"** 
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Alam ſenſibly touched, as he ought, with this 
Favour, ſerved him faithfully ever after (1). ; 
The Garriſon of Kenelworth was become ſo formi- 


King ith; heir Outrages committed 
e dable, and withal fo odious, by their Outr g | 
25 in * neighbouring Country, that the King's Council re- 


, this Caſtle ſhould be immediately inveſted, and 
I. Waal. * of Ely put off to another time. The King 
was extremely incenſed with the Governor of Kenelworth 
for inſolently cutting off the Hand of his Herald, lent to 
ſummon him to ſurrender, His defire to puniſh him, 
made him reſolve to go in Perſon to this Siege, imagin- 
ing his Preſence would ſtrike the greater Terror into the 
Beſieged (2). But they defended themſelves ſo ſtoutly, 
that after a ſix Months Siege, there was no appearance 
of forcing them to capitulate. This vigorous Reſiſtance 
was the reaſon, that the Siege was turned into a Blockade, 
Mean time, the King continued in the Town, of which 
he was maſter, expecting that Hunger would compel the 

arriſon to ſurrender (3). 

Daring the — Henry called a Parliament at Ke- 
nelworth (4), to conſider of means to reduce the Rebels of 
Ely, either by offering them an eaſy Compoſition, or by 
Ken Force, in caſe they rejected the proffered Favour, To 
_— this end the Parliament drew up certain Articles, con- 
Jon, offered taining the Terms on which the King was to grant a 
to the Hide general Pardon (5). Theſe Terms were very moderate, 


1267. 
A Pariia+ 
mnt at 


rap 7 conſidering the preſent Circumſtances, Lo have poſſeſſion 
15 of their Eſtates again, ſome were to pay five Years value, 
who ries ſome three; others but one. But whether the Male- 
them. contents could not depend upon the King's Word, or 
OR thought theſe conditions too hard, they retuſed to accept 
W. Kab. them. They even took occaſion from thence to increaſe 
their Outrages, and had the Boldneſs to make an Excur- 
ſion as far as Norwich, from whence they carried away 
above twenty thouſand Pounds Sterling (6). 
3% Garri. Thoſe of Kenelworth, though cloſely blocked up, and 
hn of Ke- forced to eat their Horſes, relying on the Aſſiſtance pro- 
Ke, miſed by Simon de Aontfort, held out fo long a Siege 
a Weſt. with an invincible Reſolution. At length, when they 
could ſcarce withſtand any longer the Hunger by which 
they were preſſed, ſeeing no likelihood of Aſſiſtance, 
they capitulated (7) to deliver up the Caſtle, in caſe they 
were not relieved within forty Days (8). Mean- time, 
they were to be farniſhed with Proviſions. "This Term 
being expired, they came out of the Caſtle ſo pale and 
meager, that it could not be conceived, that a Garriſon in 
ſo wretched a Condition ſhould have the Aſſurance to 
demand ſuch a Capitulation (9). 
The Farl of The taking of Kenelworth, and his hopes of ſpeedily 
Gicreſter reducing the Rebels of Ely, made the King forget his 
takes mea- paſt Misfortunes (10), as well as the Prince his Son's En- 
ſeres ayainf Pa a a Ed 
the King. gagement for him, with the Earl of Glocefter (11). . 
4 . ward himſelf, though more particularly concerned, by rea- 


ſon of his Oath, was more intent upon reducing the 
Male-contents of Ely to the 12 Obedience, than upon 
executing his Promiſes. The Earl of Glacęſter obſerved 
with extreme Regret, that as the King's Affairs proſper- 
ed, the Father and Son acted with leſs Moderation, 
and were more ready to ſtretch the Prerogative Royal be- 
yond the bounds preſcribed by the Laws. What he had 
done for the King and Prince, was not ſo much to en- 
large the Royal Power, as to prevent the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter from paving his way to the Throne, This was 
very evident from the Oath he required from Prince Ed- 
ward, The King's Conduct, who was returning to his 
former Courſes, convincing him that it the Male-con- 


8 HENRY UI. 


343 
tents were once reduced, it would be very difficult to 1267, 
confine the Sovereign within the Bounds of an Authority 

limited by the Laws, he thought it neceſſary to oppoſe his 

Progreſs in time. Thus reſolved, he retired to his own 

Eſtate on the Borders of Malet, where he made a League 

with Lewelhn, and ſome neighbouring Barons. After 

this, he ſent word to the Male-contents of Ely, that he 

would endeavour to relieve them, 

It could not be but his Abſence and Preparations 
ſhould give ſome umbrage to the Court. Nevertheleſs, 
as he concealed his Detigns under the pretence of a Quar- 
rel with Mortimer (12), he ſtill left room to doubt of the 
Motives of his Armament. Mean time, whereas Policy 
and good Senſe required, that the King ſhould try to 

ive ſome Satisfaction to ſo conſiderable a Lord, all his 

houghts were engroſied, about means to reduce the 
Rebels of EH; not ſo much to reſtore the publick Tran- 
quillity, as out of impatience to render himſelf as much or 
more abſolute than ever. He plainly perceived, he could 
not attain his Ends, whilſt a Body of Rebels were in 
Arms in the midſt of his Dominions. Wherefore, he con- 
vened a Parliament, to take meaſures about quelling the 
Male-contents (12). The Earl of Glocefter”s Refuſal to be He refuſes to 
preſent, made tbe King uneaſy, who ſent ſome Lords (14 "ans 2 
to admoniſh him to come and take his Seat. Theſe Lords W. N. 
found the Earl very buſy in raiſing an Army; and as 
they ſhewed their Surpriſe at it, he told them for their Sa- 
tisfaction, that the Troops were deſigned againſt Mor ti- 
mer his Enemy. Nay, he ſcrupled not to give a Wri- n 
ting under his own Seal, whereby he engaged never to Ann 
bear Arms againſt the King (15). By this means, he re- WO 
moved all Suſpicions, that were entertained ot him. This 
Fear being vaniſhed, the King and Parliament thought of 
nothing more, but how to beſiege Ely, the only thing 
that ſtill gave them any diſturbance. The Reſolution 7% ?o-lia- 
that was taken, of vigorouſly puſhing this Siege, furniſh- 8 
ing the King with a plauſible pretence to demand an Aid, gg tt 
the Parliament granted him a very conſiderable Sup- 
ply (16). Although the Legate had not the ſame Reaſons, 
he preiled the Clergy however, to grant the ſame Aid to 
the Pope. This unſeaſonable Demand extremely pro- Ie Legare 
voked the Prelates. "They not only refuſed to comply, . 
but committed to writing the Reaſons of their Denial, Clogy, but 
which were not much for the Honour of the Court of 4 is denied, 
Rome. W. Riſh. 

As ſoon as the Parliament broke up, the King took the Tv King 

Field at the head of his Army. He advanced as far 1 
Cambridge, where he halted to ſend and ſummon the Re- W. i 
bels of EH, to return to their Duty. But their Anſwer M. Weft. 
plainly diſcovered, they were not eaſily to be frightened. 
This Reſolution, and the Situation of the Iſle of Eh, 
which had formerly very much embarrafled Milliam the 
Conqueror, ſomewhat abated his warlike Ardour, and cau- 
ſed him to wait (#7) the coming of the Prince his Son, who 
was then at York (18). 

Whilſt the King was at Cambridge, the Earl of Glo- ne Earl of 
ceſter headed the Army, raiſed on his own Lands, and Gl-cefter 
in Hales, He forthwith marched towards London, and — of 
with that expedition, that he entered the City before they London, 
had time to hinder him, and even before they knew 4 the 
whether he acted for or againſt the King. It is how- 1 
ever probable, the Magiſtrates and principal Citizens, An. Waverl. 
were not ignorant of his Deſigns. Be this as it will, the T. Wikes. 
Earl, leaving every one to make his own Conjectures, 
approached the Tower, the Cuſtody whereof was, by the 
King, committed to the Legate. He ſummoned him to 


(1) T. Wikes ſays, he ſent him in Chains to Windſor Caſtle, there to keep Earl Ferrars Company. p. 76. 


(2) The King began to lay Siege tv that Caſtle, June 25. 


T. Wikes, p. 76. 


3) Before the beginning of this Siege, the King ſent his Son Prince Edward to reduce the City of Lincoln, which had been ſurprized and plundered 
by ſome of the Barons belonging to the iſle of Axbolme ; but, upon his approach, they diſperſed, Ann. Maverl. p. 222. 
(4) Age 24- In this Parlament the King confirmed the CHarter of Liberties, and demanded the Tenths of the Revenues of the Clergy, fer three 


Years. 61d. p. 223. 


(5) Theſe Articles were called Difum de Kenekworth, and were to be put in Execution by Perſons nominated by the King and Barons aſſembled in 
Parliament; and if any Conteſt aroſe, Othobon the Pope's Legate, and Henry, Son to Richard King of the Remans, were to be joined to them. Theſe 


Perſons were, the Biſhops of Bath, Worceſter, Exeter, St. David's; Roger 


Sumeri, Robert Waleran, Alan de la Suche; the Earls of Ghcefter, Clare, 


Hereford ; Fobn de Balol, Philip Baſſet, Waris de Baſſengeburne. This Decree or Statute of Kenelworth is to be ſeen at large in a Manuſcript Copy in 
the Cottonian Library, and in Tyrrel, p. 1064, 1065. It was publiſhed in the Camp before Kenekworth, Octeb. 31. 


(6) They did the ſame by the Town of Cambridge in their return to El, 


whom they kept Prisoners, till they would ranſom themſelves at exorbitant 
(7) About the beginning of November. T. Vile, p. 78. | 
(3) Richard de Edmundevil, and ſeven Knights, remained Sureties. 


ibid. 


carrying away not only ſeveral Jes, but alſo the richeſt of the Townſmen, 


tes · 7. Wikes, p. 77+ Ann. Waverl. p. 222. V. Riſh. p. 1000s 


(9) The King beſtowed this ſtrong Caſtle, which was forfeited ta him by the late Earl of Leicefier, upon Earl Edmund his ſecond Son, whom he had created 


ſome time before Earl of Derby, upon the Attainder of Robert de Ferrars. 


T, Wikes, P+ 78. 


gl. p. 397 Rymer's Fad. T. I. p. $30. 


(10) He came from Kenelworth to Woodſtock, where he kept his Chriſtmas, and thence went to London, where he held a Parliament. 7. Miles, p. 78. 


. Riſbanger. M. Weſt. p. 398. 
(12) Mortimer was one of thoſe, who moſt earneſtly 


(11) Gilbert de Clare. 


oppoſed an Accommodation with the difinherited Lords, becauſe the King had granted him ſeveral of 


their Eſtates. He even conſpired the Death of the Earl ot Glecefter, who was moſt active in this Buſineſs. . Rifb. p. 1001. 
$4 This Parliament was about February 10, at St. Edmundſbury. J. Miles. p. 78. V. Rib. p. 1002. 


(14) Jobn de Warren, and William de Valence. W Rijh. p. 1c02. 


(15) He exhorted the King in the ſame Writing, to remove Foreigners from his Perſon, to cauſe the Oxford Proviſions to be obſerved, and to perform his 


Promiſes to him at Eveſham. . Rifþ. p. 1001. 


(16) The Tenths of the Goods of all Eccleſiaſtical and Religious Perſons, for three Years z except the Templars, Heſpitallers, and Ci 


Waverl. p · 223 


Ann. 


ant, 


(17) At Cambridge, where he removed; after having in vain endeavoured to reduce the Iſle, by Water, with ſhips, got together frem I; /wich, 


Dunwich, Yarmouth, and Lin. J. Miles. 


78. 
(18) Employed in * de 70. one of the diſinherited Barcns, who had raiſed ſome Forces in the Notth, and recovered his Caſtle ai Aα⁰ 


and other Lands adjacent, 7. Wikes, p. 78, 79. 


deliver 
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1267. deliver it up immediately; alledging, it was not a Poſt 
to be truſted in the hands of a Foreigner, much leſs of 
an Ecclefiaſtick. The Legate ſurprized at this unex- 
pected Summons, made a ſhow of defending himſelf, But 
as he wanted Proviſions, and the Earl had ſtrictly forbid 
the ſending in any, he was quickly conſtrained to ſur- 
render. As ſoon as the Earl was maſter of the Teer, 
he was not ſo careful to conceal his Deſigns. Beſides, 
as ſeveral of the Male- contents (1) daily joined him, it 
was viſible, his Intention was not to act for the King's 

He publiſhes Intereſt. At length, he pulled off the Mask, and pub- 
7 %%, liſhed a Manifeſto, declaring, he had taken up Arms, to 
7 gf obtain reaſonable Terms for the Male-contents. More- 

- over, he complained of the King and Prince, affirming, 
his Deſign was to oblige them to the better performance of 
their Promiſes. Surprized at this freſh Revolt, Henry 
ſent prefling Orders to the Prince his Son, to come and 
join him immediately, being in continual fear of an At- 
tack. He did not think himſelf in a condition to come 
off with Honour in an Affair of this Nature, it forced to 

Edward je A Battle. "Theſe Orders mecting the Prince in his te- 
2323 turn from the North, where he had finiſhed his Affairs, 
obliged him to march with all poſſible ſpeed to the King's 
Relief (2). As ſoon as they were joined, they advanced 
together towards London, and encamped at Stratford, 
N Rrya! within three Miles of the City, The univerſal Eſteem 
—_ 4 for Edward among the Nobles and People rather than 
8 their Affection for the King, cauſed in a very ſhort 
Space, the Army to be conſiderably increaſed ( 30 For 
this Reaſon the Earl of Glacgſer continued in London, 
from whence he durſt not ſtir, for fear of engaging at a 
great Diſadvantage (4). He had been in hopes, the whole 
Kingdom would fide with him, and the King be ſudden- 
Gleeefter ly deſerted by his own Tioops. But finding he had re- 
maker bis lied upon uncertain Aſſiſtances, and his Friends began to 
_ forſake him, he timely applied himſelf to the King of 
T. I. r Su the Romans, by whoſe Interceſſion (5), he obtained much 
T. Wikes, better Terms than he had reaſon to expect (6). He was 
. not only ſorgiven, upon laying down his Arms, but had 
the Satisfaction alſo to have the City of London included 
in his Pardon, which otherwiſe would doubtleſs have been 
ſeverely puniſhed. He would fain have procured the ſame 
Favour for the Rebels of EH; but the King and Prince 
being inexorable in that reſpect, he was forced to abandon 
their Intereſts. 


Ely Rebel, This Affair being ended more happily than there was 


ſwrexdsr- room to expect, Edward approached the Iſle of Ely (7). 


* _ As the Male-contents had no proſpect of Relief, they 


choſe to ſurrender (8), before they were reduced to ex- 
The Erd of tremity. The only condition granted them, was the 


= Zee ſaving their Lives and Limbs. By this were extinguiſhed 
125 the Troubles, that had for five Years tormented the King- 
dom. 


Trcaty of Henry, having an Army ready, reſolved to correct the 
8 wic Inſolence of the Prince of ales, who, during the late 
M. Weſt. Troubles, had all along aſſiſted the Rebels. To this end, 
W. Riſh. he advanced as far as Montgomery, where Lewellyn ſent 
- 3 Ambaſladors to ſue for Peace. His offer to pay the King 
p. 840. thirty two thouſand Marks, and to do him Homage for 
—846. his Principality, was an inducement to hearken to his 
Propoſals. But, beſides what he had offered, he was far- 
ther obliged to deliver up certain Caſtles, convenient for 

the King (9). ; i 
1268. The Peace of the Kingdom being thus reſtored, the King 
Faward rakes ſummoned a Parliament (io), where 07tobon, the Pope's Le- 
the Cr:ſs 19 gate was preſent, He informed the Aflembly that the Pope 
* Log. was reſolved to publiſh a Cruſade, in all the Chriſtian 
W. ich. States, and took occaſion from thence to exhort the Eng- 
liſh, to contribute their Money and Perſons towards this 


Expedition; the ſole end whereof, was the Glory of God 


(1) They were called then, The Difinberited. 


and the Good of the Church, The Tranquillity Znotana 
began to enjoy, cauſed great Numbers of — — — 
„ eſpecially when they ſaw Prince Edward 
and Henry Son of the King of the Romans, receive the 
Croſs at the hands of the Legate. The Earls of 
Warwick and Pembroke, and above a hundred and tw 


- ent 
Knights, followed the Example of theſe two Pri = 


beſides an infinite Multitude of Perſons of inferior — 
The Legate having no further Buſineſs in England, re- 


turned to Reme, and the King of the Romans took his 
third Journey to Germany, 

Whilſt the Croiſes were preparing for their Voya Statuter of 
King aſſembled a ud wat. — 2 views Bo Mare.” 
dy of Statutes were enacted, which make a conſiderable W. A 
Figure among the Laws of England (11). Tan 

Before we proceed to the Events of the next Year, it Peet 
will be neceſſary to take notice of the Death of Pope Cle. IA went iv. 
ment IV, which was followed by a Vacancy of three oye 
Years. It was alſo this Year that the famous Battle near Celans. 
the Lake of Celano (12), was fought between Charles of - Welk 
Anjou, the new King of Sicih, and Conradin Son of the I 
Emperor Conrade. Young Conradin having the Mis- 
fortune to be vanquiſhed and taken Priſoner, Charles 
was fo cruel as to cauſe his Head to be ſtruck off (13). 

T he Cruſade was not only publiſhed in England, but EM 
alſo in all the Chriſtian States, and particularly in France, lau ts 
St. Lewis was 10 be Head of it. The ill Succeſs of his . g 
Expedition into Egypt, not being able to cool this Mo- i 
narch's Zeal, he had never ceaſed, ſince his return, to“ Hly- 
think of means, how to carry War once more into the 4 Pub, 
Country of the Infidels. Prince Edward's late taking l. p. 8;8, 
the Croſs, put Lewis in hopes of better ſucceſs, if he . Riſk. 
could perſuade lim to join with him. To that purpoſe, 7. — 
he deſired him to come to Paris, where he communica- 
ted to him his Project. Edward wiſhed for nothing more, 
than to join Forces with ſo powerful a Prince, and to 
command under him. But he intimated to him, that he Lewis lad 
could not be ready ſoon enough, for want of Money — — 
for the Voyage. Lewis, glad to find there was no other * 
Objection, lent him thirty thouſand Marks (14), for which 
Edward mortgaged to him the Revenues of Bowrdeaux, 
for ſeven Years. This Agreement being made, Edward Sud 
returned into England. The King his Father had now d 
aſſembled a Parliament, which granted him a twentieth 5 "TY 
Part of the Moveables of the Kingdom, part whereof was | 
to be employed towards the Charges of the Prince's Ex- 
pedition. | 

Before Edward was ready for his Departure, the King Sod Me- 
of the Romans arrived (15) with a new Wife, he had . 
married in Germany, not ſo much for her Riches as her K. 


Romans. 


Beauty (16). T. Wike, 


A little before the rture of the Croiſes, H 
cauſed the Relicks of 2 the Confeſſor, or which he en 
had a particular Veneration, to be removed. This Ce- 4 
remony, to which all the conſiderable Men of the King- ;4, — 
dom were invited, was performed with great Pomp. The Chwcb 
Shrine of the Saint, adorned with precious Stones, was - _ 
carried on the Shoulders of the King himſelf, and his Bro- T. Wilkes 
ther the King of the Romans, with the Princes, and chief An. Wael, 
Lords, and placed in the new Church of W:/tminfter, which 
was juſt finiſhing, and rendered the moſt ſtately Church 
then in Eurepe (17). | 

The Calm England enjoyed for ſome time, was like to 1270 
be diſturbed by the Suſpicions, the Earl of Glaceſter enter- yg 
tained of Prince Edward, The Earl ndt believin the ale 
Prince was heartily reconciled to him, kept from „ Edward ( 
and always found ſome Excuſe to be abſent from the G aa 
Parliaments, This Behaviour made the King very un- T. Wine 
ealy, who was afraid the Earl had till a deſign to break g. 59, 9% 


the Peace. But the King of the Romans freed him from 


(2) Bringing along with him thirty thouſand Men from Scotland, and the North of England. M. Weft. p. 399. 


1 


(3) The Earls of Bou/ 
Jrge Ships, u ell fitted and armed. Ibid. 


eve and St Paul brought him two hundred Knights, with their Retinue; and an Army of Gaſcans came up the River with ſeveral 


(4 In the mean time the Earl's Party in London went and plundered Kent and Surrey, and brought great Store of Proviſions into the City ; and the 
R.bble ſpoiled the King's Palace at Weſtminſter, breaking the very Windows and Doors; and either killed, or drowned in the Thames, all thoſe they 


fuip:ted, T7 Wikes, p. 8o. 
(5) And the Lord Philip Baſſet's. Ibid. V Riſp. p. 1004. 
(e) This Agreement was concluded June. 15, 7. Wikes, p. $1+ 


5) And made Bridges in the moſt convenient Places with Hurdles and Boards. . Riſþ. p. 1004. 


(8) Ab.ut July 25, T. Wikes. p-. 83. 


% This Veit, the Pope granted King Henry the Tenth part of all the Revenues of the Clergy in England for three Years; a great part of 
wh.ch went to the Pope, for the annual Tribute exacted from England by the Court of Rome, J. Miles, p. 84. It was afterwards continued one Year 


longer. Id. p. 88. 


io) This Parliament was he'd at Nertbampton in April. An. Naverl. p. 224 
1 The Statutes of Marlebridge, now — were made November 18. Ar. 52. H. 3. 1267. In the Preface they are ſaid to be made by the 
Advice e Conſent of the mere diſctect Men of the Realm, as well of the Higher as of the Lower Eſtate ; which laſt Tyrre! underſtands of the Houſe 
of Comments, or Knit bts of the Shire and Burg gen. Theſe Statutes chieſly aim at reforming the Abuſes crept in during the late Troubles, and are divided into 
twerty bine Chapters, as the Reader may fee at large in our Law-Books. See them in Coke's ad Inſtitute, p- 101, Sc. 


(12) Ant ent y called Lacus Fucinus. 


(13 Gedi had eſcaped in Ditzuiſe, but was betrayed to the Conqueror, who upon his going to the Ho!y-Land ordered him to be beheaded in the 


Market piece £ f Naples. 
(14) Sevinty thoulard Pounds Tournois. T. Miles, p. 90. 
(1+) Aux uſt 3. I. Wikes. p. 88. 


(16) Her Name was Beatrix, Daughter of Theodoric de Falkmorite, a German Nobleman of great Reputation» They were married June 16. 7. Miles, 


88. 


1 (17) The Shrine was of Gold, and no doubt remained there till the 27th of Henry VIII, when all fuch Shrines and Re lieks were removed as ſuperſtitious. 


This Tranſlation was pertormed on the 13th of October, as marked in the Kalendar. 7. Wikes, p · 88. 
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his 


ne 


Book VIII. 
his Fears, by procuring a perfe&t Reconciliation between 


Enemies (1). 
Lewis ad theſe things paſſed in England, the King of 
1.4 in France altered his Deſign. Inſtead of going directly to 
Africa ro be- the Heoly-Land, according to his firſt intention, he failed 


pre Tons 


1270. 


4 Wie. to Africa, at the inſtance of Charles py Hd Sicily, his 


Vier. Brother, who was at variance with the King of Tunis. 
He expected the African Prince to pay him the ſame 
Tribute as his Predeceſſors paid to the Emperor, with all 
the Arrears that were due. Lo ſupport theſe Pretenſions, 
Lewis landed his Army in Africa, and was preparing to 
beſiege Tunis, But the Mooriſh King choſe rather to pro- 
miſe to pay what was demanded, than hazard the Loſs of 

his Dominions. ; 
Faward gs Lewis was failed for Africa, when Edward departed 
tr j-in ths from Portſmouth (2) to take up the Princeſs his Spouſe at 

Kinz f , Bourdeaux, from whence they went together and em- 
France, and bark ö here their Fleet waited ſor 
Iii barked at Aigues Mortes, where 
i» Affe. them. They joined the King of France before Tunis, 
— x where he was ſtaying for the Performance of the Treaty 
* * made with the Moors. How urgent ſoever Edward was 
Kemingf with this Monarch, to perſuade him to continue his Voyage 
* Paliſtine, he could not prevail with him to ſtir before 

he had received full Satisfaction from the King of Tunis. 

AA. Pub. As Edward was not concerned in that Affair, he reſolved 
. %. 8% to paſs the Winter in Siciiy, with deſign to proceed for 
Pur". the Hely-Land in the beginning of the Spring. He had 
F:c:-h. ſcarce left the Coaſts of Africa when the Peſtilence broke 
e gut in the Camp of the French, and raged in ſuch a 
t manner, that it not only ſwept away the private Soldiers, 

but alſo the principal Officers. The King himſelf being 
at laſt ſeized with it, refigned his breath (3) in the Arms 
of his eldeſt Son Philip, who thought of nothing but re- 
turning to France (4). 
Henry dn, Though by Lewis's Death, Edward loſt all hopes of 
the King of making any great Progreſs in Pale/tine, he continued his 
ante: % Voyage, and arrived there, according to his Vow (5). 
Gui 4 Mean time, Philip's return to France giving him ſome 
Munter. cauſe to fear for Guienne, he reſolved to ſend thither his 
1 — 4 Couſin Henry, Son of the King of the Romans, to watch 
Ad. Pub. the Motions of the French. I his young Prince, poſting 
I p. 870 to Bourdeaux, paſled through Viterbo, a City in the Pope's 
Dominions, where he had a mind to make ſome ſtay, 
w. Rim. Which coſt him his Life. Guide de Montfort, Son to the 
An. Waverl, late Earl of Leiceſter, being then at that place, and ſee- 
Hemingf. ing the Prince go into a Church, followed him, and mur- 
dered him before the High-Altar, in. revenge of his Fa- 
ther's Death, who was ſlain in the Battle of Eveſham. But 
the Murderer's Pretence to vindicate this infamous Action, 
could not be more unjuſt, ſince neither this Prince, nor 
his Father the King of the Romans, were preſent at that 
Battle, being then both under Confinement (6). 

1271, Edward's Progrefo in the Holy-Land was not great. 
Edward However, with the few Troops he had, he let the Sara- 
come 's  cens (ee what they were to expect from him, in caſe he 
Hemingf, came to be aſſiſted with more Forces. His Valour, Fame, 

and the Reputation of King Richard his Great-Uncle who 
had performed ſuch famous Exploits in that Country, ſo 
ene + the Infidels, that, to free themſelves from their 
H i: vwrd. Fears, they ſent an Aſſaſſin to diſpatch him. The Vil- 
ed 6 1 lain, under colour of ſettling a Correſpondence between 
2 +, © Edward and the Governour of Foppa, who feigned a 
W. hib. deſire to turn Chriſtian, found means to be admitted into 
SE the Prince's Preſence, and frequently to difcourſe with 


Henu.ngft, him. At laft, one day as he was alone in his Cham- 


M. Weſt. p. 399. 
(2) In May. M. . p. 400. 


(3) Auguſt 25- . Riſh. p. 1006. The 21ſt. Ax. Waverl. p. 226. 


Heming ford, p. 591. 


Bath of them quote Rodericus Toleta 
happened. 


Church of Wfminſter, where his Tomb is mill to be ſeen. 7. Wikes, p. 96. 
(13) Richard King of the Romans died at Ber 
ly, founded by him in the Suburbs of Oxferd, for the Ciſtercian Monks. 


Pounds of Gold, 


the Flames. Ibid. p. 1009 
(15) He died on the 16th of November, 1272. M. Weſt. p. 401. 7. Wikes, p. 98. Ann, Waverl. p. 226,——Ip the Year 1281, his Sep King Edward 
adorned his Tomb with ſeveral curious Stones brought from beyond Sea, Walfrg. p. 49. 
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ber (7), he was juſt going to ſtab him with a Dagger 127 .. 
in the Belly, if Edward had not warded off the Blow 

with his Arm, where he received a dangerous Wound (8). 

The Aſſaſſin, enraged at this Diſappointment, was about 

to redouble his Blow with greater Violence; but Edward 

gave him ſuch a Kick on the Breaſt, that he beat him 

down backward, and leaping upon him at the ſame time, 
wreſted the Dagger out of his hand, and killed him im- 
mediately, The Prince's Wound was much more dange- 

rous than it appeared to be, by reaſon the Dagger was 
poiſoned. The Wound beginning to gangreen, made all 
deſpair of a Cure; but happily for him, there was then in 

the Army a skilful Chirurgeon who delivered him from this 
Danger. Some affirm, he owed his Life to the tender 

Love of Eleonora his Spouſe, who ventured to ſuck the 
Venom out of the Wound. But this Circumſtance is 
mentioned by no Author of that time (9g). This Princeſs 3% 
was brought to Bed at Acres, of a Daughter, called Joan * 
de Acres from the Place of her Birth, according to the W. Riſh, 
Cuſtom of thoſe Days (10). 

Whilſt Edward was in Palefline, Theobald, Archdea- * 
con of Liege, who attended him thither, received the News 1. pn $264 
of his Election to the Papal Throne. He ſet out imme- W. Rich. 
diately for Rome, where he aſſumed the Name of Gre- T. Wikes 
gory X (11). 

Edward's Army daily diminiſhed, either by Sickneſs or 1272. 
ſeveral Battles with the Saracens, without his having any g 
hopes of Supplies from France or elſewhere. This Con- tn Years 
ſideration obliged him, though with great Reluctance, to * —.— 
propoſe to the Sultan a Truce, which after a ſhort Nego- ** 
tiation was concluded for Ten Years, Ten Months, and 
Len Days, both Parties being to keep what they poſſeſſed. 
Nothing detaining Edward any longer in Pale/tine, he 
embarked his Troops, and ſet fail for England (12). 

During his Abſence, the King his Father enjoyed 3 7 N 
perſect Tranquillity, which was diſturbed only by the Death 5 3 
of the King of the Romans his Brother. It is ſaid this T. Wikes. 
Prince's Grief for the tragical Death of his Son, threw W. Nil» 
him into a Fit of Sickneſs, which laid him in his Grave. 
Edmund, his other Son, ſucceeded him as Earl of Corn- 
wal, with which title he was inveſted by the King his 
Uncle (13). 8 

Shortly after, there was a Sedition at Norwich, occa- N 
ſioned by a Quarrel between the Citizens and Monks, in W. rig. 
which the Cathedral and Monaſtery adjoining were re- M. Weſt. 
duced to Aſhes by the Townſmen. Henry, reſolving not T. Wikes. 
to let this Riot go unpuniſhed, went in Perſon to Norwich, 
where he cauſed the Offenders to be ſeverely puniſhed (14). 

In returning to London he was ſeized at St. Edmundsbury 

with a languiſhing Diſtemper, which not ſeeming to be 
dangerous, bindered him not from continuing his Journey 

to London, But his Sickneſs increafing after his Arrival, _—_ <> 
he died in a few days, aged ſixty fix Years, whereof he had zi. Wat. 
reigned fifty fix, and twenty days. He ordered that his 

Body ſhould be interred near the Shrine of Edward the 
Confeſſor in the Abbey-Church of Veſtminſter, where his 

Tomb [with his Statue in Braſs] is {till to be ſeen (15). 

This Prince's Character ſo viſibly appears in all the 228 
Circumſtances of his Lite, that it will be needleſs to draw KR 
it more fully, His narrow Genius, his Eauneſs to be go- 
verned by proud and ſelf-intereſted Counſellors, his incon- 
ſtant and capricious Temper, and the Notions of arbitrary 
Power inſtilled into him from his very Youth, were the 
real Cauſes of the Troubles which diſturbed his Reign. 

Too weak when there was occaſion for Steddineſs, and too 


(1) A very remarkable Accident happened this Year, which, though it is of a private Nature, may be worth mentioning. A Suit had been long de- 
pending between Fobn Earl of Warren and Surrey, and Alan Lord Zouche, concerning a certain Manor; which coming to a Trial before the King's Juſtices 
in Weſtminſter Hall, there happencd to paſs very reproachful Language between the Earl and the ſaid Baron; and they at laſt came to Blows, infomuch 
that the Earl and his Followers, being privately armed, ſet upon the Lord Zauche and his eldeſt Son in open Court and wounded them both. After which 
baſe Action, he fled to his Caſtle of Rygate in Surrey, and ſtood upon his Defence, but Prince Edward was ſent with ſome Forces to reduce him to Obedi- 
ence. And at laſt he was fined five thouſand Pounds to the King, and two thouſand to the Lord Zouche and his Son. T. Miles, p. 91. An. Waverl, p. 225% 

This Year a Parliament was held at London in June. 


An, Waverl. p. 225+ 


(4) This Year, April 8, Edmund the King's Son, married Adelina Daughter and Heir of William de Albemarle Earl of Heolderneſs, with whom he had the 
Earldom of Devonſhire, and Lordſhip of the Hle of Wight. V. Riſb. p. 1006. T. Miles, p. 87. 

(5) He was ſo bent upon going, that when he was diſſuaded from it in Sicily, he ſmote his Breaſt and ſwore, By the Blood of God, though all pal. d 
ſert me, yet will I go to Acon, if I am attended only by Fowen my Groom. V. Riſh. p. 1007. 

(6) This Murder was committed March 31. Both his Couſin Germans Simon and Guide are ſaid to have a Hand in this Murder. See Nymer 8 Fad. 
Tom. I. p. 8750. Henry's Body was brought over the next Year into England, and buried in the Monaſtery of Hayles in Glouceſlerſbire founded by King Richard 
his Father. His Heart was depoſited in Weftminſler- Abbey, in a Golden Cup, near St. Edward's Shrine. M. | | 

(7) He came to him with Letters, and pretending to have ſome great Secret, every Perſon was put out of the Room. W. Rifh. p. 1007, 7. Wiker, p. y. 


eff. p. 400. T. Miles, p. 94, 95 


(8) He received three Wounds-in his Arm, ſays V. Riſb. ibid. It was on June 17. T. Wikes, p. 97, 98. : 8 
(9) Tyrrel obſerves that Camden in his itami (in 5 is the firſt that mentions it, and from him Speed has tranſcribed it in his Chronicle, 
. but that Archbiſhop, as he ſays himſelf, finiſhed his Hiſtory in the Year 1243, twenty Years before this Accident 


112 She was afterwards married to Gilbert Earl of Glocefler. . Riſb. p. 1006. 
11) This Year, a Parliament was held at Londen, in January, wherein the Difinberited were reſtored to their Eſtates. An. Waverl. p. 226. 
(12) During Edward's Abſence, about Auguſt 1, died Fobn his eldeſt Son, a Child of great Beauty and Wit for his Age z he was buried in the Abbey- 


kbamfied, on the ad of April. His Body was buried at the Abbey of ＋ — but his Heart at the Priory of 
W. Rifh. p. 100% M. . p. 401. 7. 

(14) They were drawn at Horſes Tails to the Gallows, and there hanged, and their Bodies burnt. W. es ray, ub p. 1008. 
wich were three thouſand Marks of Silver, for rebuilding the Church and Monaſtery ; and were 

and the Value of one hundred Pounds of Silver, in the room of one of the ſame Weight belonging to the Monaſtery, that was melted in 


thes, p. 97+ An. Waverl. p. 2:6. 
The Citizens of Nor- 
s forced to buy a Gold Cup, weighing ten 
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1272. haughty when it was neceſſary to ſtoop and accommodate 
himſelf to the Times, he ſeemed to ſtudy inceſſantly to 
act contrary to his own Intereſts, Nothing can be ſaid of 
his Courage, fince he never gave any ſenſible proof of it. 
But he may be juſtly commended for his Continence, and 
Averſion to every thing that looked like Cruelty, being 
always ſatisfied with puniſhing the Rebels in their Purſes, 
when he might have ſpilt their Blood on the Scaffold. He 
was exceeding greedy of Money, but it was to ſquander it 
away ſo idly, that the vaſt Sums he levied upon his Sub- 
jects made him never the richer. How preſſing ſoever his 
Neceſſities were, he could not help laviſhing his Money 
upon his Favorites, not conſidering his great Pains to obtain 
Aids from his Parliament. This Profuſeneſs, and the im- 
menſe Sums fruitleſly employed in the unfortunate Affair 
of Sicily, were the principal Cauſes of the Mortifications 
and Diſgraces he was expoſed to during the whole courſe 
of his Life (1). 

Fur this Four things eſpecially render this Reign remarkable. 
eo be remark The firſt is, the Readineſs wherewith the Barons in league 
Fete of againſt King Jahn returned to the Obedience of their 
Henry 111, young Sovereign, the moment they thought their Privi- 
leges out of Danger. The ſecond is, the Patience ot the 
Barons, for above forty Years; though the little regard 
Flenry had for them, and the continual Breaches of his 
Oaths, gave them but too much cauſe to complain. In 
the third place it is to be obſerved, that to the Troubles 
which diſtracted this Reign, the Exgliſb are indebted for 
the Liberties and Privileges they ſtill enjoy at this day. 
If the Barons of thoſe Days had been more paſſive, it may 
be very juſtly ſuppoſed, that the two Charters of King 
Fohn would have been buried in eternal Oblivion. If 
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their Revolt proved in the end fatal to themſelves, at leaſt 
it was beneficial to their Poſterity, ſince the Kings, Suc- 
ceſſors of Henry, dreading to expoſe themſelves to the like 
Dangers, durſt not any more venture to revoke theſe Char- 
ters, Which are the Baſis and Foundation of the Libe 
of the Engliſb. Accordingly, they had time to be ſo ſtrongl 
eſtabliſhed by degrees, that there was no annulling them 
Let the Earl of Leiceſter be exclaimed againſt never ſo 
much, let him be' called impious and wicked for daring to 
take up Arms againſt his Sovereign, at leaſt it muſt be 
confeſt, that his Ambition has produced happy Effects for 
the whole Engl; Nation. The fourth remarkable thing 
is, the Tyranny of the Roman Pontiffs, who abuſing their 
Power, treated the Clergy of England with inconceivable 
rigour. I ſhould add here an Article of no leſs importance 
I mean the Origin of the Houſe of Commons, if the thing 
were not liable to ſo many Diſputes, 

Of nine Children Henry III had by Eleonora of Pro. 
vence his Wife, only two Sons and two Daughters ſurvived 
him, the reſt dying in their Infancy (2). Edward his 
eldeſt Son was his Succeſſor. Edmund his ſecond Son 
after a vain Expectation of the Crown of the two Sicil;es 
which the Pope had flattered him with, was Earl of Lan- 
caſter, Leicefler, and Derby, Lord of Monmouth, and High 
Steward of England. Margaret his eldeſt Daughter, was 
married at nine Years of Age to Alexander III, King of 
Scotland, to whom ſhe left but one Daughter of her own 
Name, Wife of Eric King of Norway. By this Marriage 
came a Princeſs of the ſame Name, of whom I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak in the following Reign. Beatrix, ſecond 
Daughter to Henry was married to John de Dreux, Duke 
of Bretagne (3). 


(1) V. Riſpanger ſays, he was of a middle Stature, ſtrong, and well ſet; and that one of his Eyes was half-:loſed, p. 1009. 

(2) Of his four youngeſt Sons, three, wiz. Richard, John, and Henry, were bur.ed at Witminſter ; and the fourth, named Milliam, in the Ner- Templi, 
near Fleetftreet : Catherine his third Daughter, which was born November 29. 12 53, died at five Years or Ape, and lies buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, 

(3) Is this Reign the following remarkable things, not taken notice of by Rapin, were tranſatted. Trial by Fire and Water Ordeal, though never taken 
away by Act of Parliament, was by King Henry's Command laid aſide by the Judges, and ſoon after grew quite out of uſe. In 1233, King Henry built a Houſe 
in Lenden near the Old Temple (where the Rolli now ſtand] for the converted Jets, and an Hoſpital at Oxford, near the Bridge. M. Paris, p. 393. Weighity 
and Meaſures were thus fixed : An Eng/ifp Penny called a Ster/trg, round and without clipping, was to weigh thirty two Wheat Corns taken out of the midſt 
ot the Ear, and twenty Pennies were to make an Ounce, twelve Ounces one Pound, and eight Pounds a Galloa of Wine, and eight Gallons of Wine a Londen 


Buſhel, which is the eighth part of a Quarter. 


Having largely treated of Scutage in the laſt Coin-Note, I proceed now to Tallag:. There were two ſorts of Tallage, one paid to the King, the other to a 
ſubordinate Lord. The Tallage rendered to the King, was raiſed upon his Demeans, Eſcheats, and Wardſhips ; and upon the Burghs and Towns of the Realm, 
In eller Times, it was called Donum and Aiſa. Donum was a general word, and uled with great Latitude. When it was paid out of Knight's Fees, it way 
Scutage; when by Towns and Burghs, it was Tallage 3 when out of Lands, which were not ot military Tenure, it ſignified Hidage. So that Denum ſignified 
in general, according as it was applied, either Aid, Scutage, or Tallage. In theſe Senſes, the word Denum ſeems to have been uſed in the Reign of King Ste- 
Pben, and in the beginning of Henry II. In the ſucceeding times, Denum came to be uſed chiefly for Tallage. Tallage was alſo called Aſſiſa. The word es 
ſignified among other things, an Aſſeſſment. It is uſed for the common Charge or Aſſeſſment, made upon a County for Defaults, and other Amercements. The 
County of Berks was charged with thirty one Shillings and three Pence de communi Aſſiſa, of that County for Defaults. Mag. Ret. 19 Hen. I. Thoſe Manorg 
or Lands were, properly, Talliable to the King, which he had in his own Hands. Hence Tallages are commonly fliled, Tallagia Maneriarum & terrarum Regis 
— tunc era nt in manu ejus, Tallagia Domi nicerum, and the like. Under the Terms gue erant in manu eius, were comprehended the King's Eſcheats and Ward- 

ips. For the King held them tanquam in Dominico, And in fact, the King's Eſcheats and Wardſhips were wont to be tallaged, when Tallkge was aſſeſſed upon 
kis Demcans. Moreover, ſome Serjcanties, of an ignoble and inferior kind, and ſuch © had no military Service annexed to them, were wont to be tallaged with 
the King's Demeans. But it is to be underſtood, that the King's Serjeanties were not to be tallaged without a ſpecial Precept. If Men were not the King's im- 
mediate Tenants, they were tallagrable, not to the King, but to their immediate Lord. The Tallages aſſeſſed upon the King's Demeans were more heavy than 
the Tallages upon other Perſons, living in the Counties at large. For which reaſon, Men ſometimes petitioned, that they might be tallaged with the Com- 
munity of the County, and not with the Tenants in ancient Demean. When a Town was tallaged, the Tallage was raiſed upon the Men of the Town, and 
they were properly the Men of the Ion, who belonged to the Guild, and made Merchandize in the Town. If the King granted away a Demean-Manor, 
or Town, (that was went to be tallaged) una cum Tallagi:s baminum, then ſuch Manor or Town became tallageable to the Grantee. However, when the King 
demifed any tuch Manor, or granted a temporary Eſtate in it, he uſed to reſerve the Tallages to himſelf and his Heirs. There was allo in antient Time, a 
Duty paid to the King, under the Name of Carucage ; to wit, ſo much for each Carve of Land, holden by baſe, or inferior Tenure. To the head of Tallage, 
(or elſe to that of am, may ve teterred the R, Diſme, 2 Via iſne, Trentiſme: which were ſo called from the Quantity or Proportion of the Payment, 


23 their Names import. The moſt antient Inſtanee v? a 


allage, called by the Name of Decima, is in the ſixth of Richard I, Theſe Quotas, and ſome others, 


were partly Seigneurial, and partly it. The Form of Taxing and Levying the Monet, &c. with the Oaths taken by the Taxors, and the Commiſſions of 
the Collectors, are to be ſeen upon the Revenue Rolls. In theſe Caſes, the Goods of the, chief Taxors were to be taxed by the Treaſurer and Barons of the 
Exchequer, and the Robes and Fecalia of the Citizens and Burgeſſes, were not uſually taxed with their other Goods and Moveables. In the moſt antient Times, 
the Tallages were uſually impoſed, and ſet by the King's Juſticiers in their reſpective ers: Afterwards, by Commiſſioners appointed by the King for that pur- 
poſe. Anciently, after the Tallages had been aſſeſſed, they were uſually collected by the Sheriffs of the ſeveral Counties. But if a Town happened to be let 
at Ferm to a particular Perſon, not being Sheriff, then the Tallage was commonly collected and anſwered for by the Farmer, or Provoſt thereof. Tallage 
was wont to be aſſeſſed upon the Men of the Demeans and Towns, ſometimes in Groſs, in Communi z ſometimes by Poll, per Capita, or per Si ulos at 
other times, partly one of thoſe ways, and partly the other. If the Aſſeſſors of Tallage over-rated any Man, be uſed to obtain a Writ formed upon Caſe, 
directed to the Barons of the Exchequer, who by virtue thereof, would relieve him according to Equity. Sometimes Men were admitted to compound for the 
Tallage impoſcd on them, by paying a Fine to the King for the ſame. Tallage was not demandabie from Lands holden in Franka/moigne, Neither was Tal- 
lage chargeable upon Lands holden by Knight's Service. Moreover the King, it he pleaſed, granted to particular Perſons, a Freedom from Tallage. For Example, 
the Templcys and Hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, by a very ancient Grant from the Crown, had the Privilege of having each one Man, (called Liber Hoſpes) in every Burgh 
in England, who was to be quit of common Aſſiſes or Tallages, aſſeſſed within the Burgh. As the King had Tallage of his Demean- Men, fo ſome ſubordinate 
or private Lords, had Tallage of theirs. Moſt of theſe latter Tallages were alſo Seigneurial. It appears by ancient Records, that many of the Lands which 
were talliable to private Lords, were ſuch as at one time or other moved from the King, and were wont to be tallaged to him, whilſt they were veſted in the 
Crown. As when the King granted to a Subject a Dergean-Manor, or Town, together with the Homages, Aids, Tallages, and other Profits, to hold to the 
Grante:, and his Heirs. In ſuch Caſe, the Grantee had Power to tallage the Men of ſuch Manor or Town, to his own uſe, when the King tallaged his 
Demeaus and Manors, throughout Eryland; but not otherwiſe, nor oftner, or in other manner, than the King raiſed Tallage in his own Demeans. Fot the 
Tenants were not by the King's Grant tallageable to the private Lord, in any other manner than they would have been to the King, if the Seigneury had ll 
reſted in the Crown. And when ſuch a private Lord went to raiſe Tallage, he uſed to have a Writ, {de habende rationabili tallagio) te the Sheriff of the 
County, to rail the ſame. As the King had divers ways of raiſing Money upon his Demean-Men, ſo inferior Lords dealt with their Demean- Men, after 
the like manner. But though the Tallages, Cc. paid to the King, do readily appear by the Revenue Rolls and other Records; thoſe formerly rendered to 
inferior Lords by their Demean-Men, are not ſo eaſily diſcovered at this Day, having in great meaſure paſſed under privacy and ſilence, except that they are 
ſometimes diſcloſed in Pleas, moved between ſuch Lords and their Men; and likewiſe in the Revenue Rolls, when the Seigneuries of thoſe Lords happened 
to be in the King's hands, by Eicheat, Vacancy, or Wardſhip. Private Lords ſeem to have treated their talliable Men with greater Severity than the 
King treated his. For ſometimes the Farmers have choſen to be talliable to the King, rather than to ſuch Lords z and accordingly have come to the 1 
Court, and alledged, they were talliable to the King. Theſe are ſome of the Notices relating to Tallage, which the antient Records furniſh us witha a 
In the ſucceeding Times, a different Law and Uſage were, by Degrees, introduced. There is a Piece publiſhed by Totb1/! and Redman, amongſt the old - 
tutes, under the Title, Statutum de Tallagio non concedends, conſiſting of four Clauſes: It begins Nullum Tallagium, and ends Sint in perperuum- Sir = 
ward Coke refers this Statute (if it be one) to the 34 Edw. I. But Mr. Madex ſays, he could not find this pretended Statute in any Roll or Record. 


Pryn's Hiſt. of Papal Uſurpation, temp. Ed. I. p. 742 


747. Tallage was paid in Normandy, in like manner as in England. 


I proceed to the Re- 


venue ariting by Cu/loms. The Cuſtom paid to the King, was anciently wont to be called in Latin, Conſuetuds and Cuſluma. Conſuctuds was uſtd poo” 
tenſive Senſe, tor Payments or Duties of many Kinds. In the 9 Hen. III. Ret. 6. an Accompt was rendered to the Crown of certain yearly Duties, _ 
dines anruc, Which accrued in the Manor of Linle, and were turned into Money. In the Accompt of the Iſſues of the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, during 


a Voidance, there was anſwered to the Crown, the Sum of Xv114. vits. vi1id. cb. ariſing out of a certain Payment or Duty, (de guadam Conſuet 


udi ne ) 


culed Kirtetbet, by Sale of three thouſand eighty ſeven Hens. Mag. Rer. 12 Ed. I. In ſhort, Conſuetudines fignified Regal, Epiſcopal, and other _ 
aitical Dues or Payments, and Exactions of many kinds. There was a Cuſtom or Duty, paid to the King for Wines, called Prija, and Recta ay are 

Proportion was one Delium before the Maſt, and another behind the Maſt. It is true, Priſa was a Word of equivocal meaning, properly ſignify ty us. 
«rd was ſoructimnes uſed for Captures taken in War; ſometimes for Purveyance, Impoſt, or Capture of other kinds. In ancient times, the Duty ounted | 
called Priſa, was received for the King's Uſe by divers Officers. In the Reigns of Ricbard I. Fobn, and part of Henry the third's, it was uſually Ea IL it 
tor at the Exchequer, by the Chamberlain of the King's Wines, under the Title of Camberlangaria, or Cameraria Lendonia. From thence wore "he 
was accounted for by Officers ſtiled Capteres, and Emptores winorum Regis. Under Ed. III. and afterwards, by the King's P:ncerna, or Butler, for their 
Title of Pincernaria Regis. Beſides the Cuſtoms paid the King for Wines, there were other Duties payable to him by Merchants or Traders , 701 
Merchandiſes imported or exported, and for Commodities conveyed along the River Thames. The Duties paid by Merchants were anciently Ty 1 5, 
Quinxime, &c. The Duty paid for Trafficking along the Thames, at leaſt one fort of that Duty, was called Aculagium Tbamiſiæ. In the fift of fog 
Hugh Oiſel profered one thouſand Marks, to have the Qyinzime, ariſing from Merchandiſes throughout England, from Year to Year, In the int of 

Jebn, William de Wrotebam, and others, accompted far the Quinzime of Merchants at the ſeveral Ports of England, except Len. The Quinzime of 4 — 
was Sub hundred thirty fix Pounds, Os, of Bglen, ſeren hundred cighty Pougds, Cc. of Len, fix hundred fifty one Pounds, Cc, of Seile, 4 
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1272. haughty when it was neceſſary to ſtoop and accommodate 
himſelf to the Times, he ſeemed to ſtudy inceſſantly to 
act contrary to his own Intereſts, Nothing can be ſaid of 
his Courage, fince he never gave any ſenſible proof of it. 
But he may be juſtly commended for his Continence, and 
Averſion to every thing that looked like Cruelty, being 
always ſatisfied with puniſhing the Rebels in their Purſes, 
when he might have ſpilt their Blood on the Scaffold. He 
was exceeding greedy of Money, but it was to ſquander it 
away ſo idly, that the vaſt Sums he levied upon his Sub- 
jects made him never the richer. How preſſing ſoever his 
Neceſſities were, he could not help laviſhing his Money 
upon his Favorites, not conſidering his great Pains to obtain 
Aids from his Parliament. This Profuſeneſs, and the im- 
menſe Sums fruitleſiy employed in the unfortunate Affair 
of Sicily, were the principal Cauſes of the Mortifications 
and Diſgraces he was expoſed to during the whole courſe 
of his Life (1). 

Fur things Four things eſpecially render this Reign remarkable. 
u The firſt is, the Readineſs wherewith the Barons in league 
ee, againſt King John returned to the Obedience of their 
Henry 111, young Sovereign, the moment they thought their Privi- 
leges out of Danger. The ſecond is, the Patience ot the 
Barons, for above forty Years ; though the little regar 
Henry had for them, and the continual Breaches of his 
Oaths, gave them but too much cauſe to complain. In 
the third place it is to be obſerved, that to the Troubles 
which diſtracted this Reign, the Engl are indebted for 
the Liberties and Privileges they ſtill enjoy at this day. 
If the Barons of thoſe Days had been more paſſive, it may 
be very juſtly ſuppoſed, that the two Charters of King 
Jobn would have been buried in eternal Oblivion. If 


(1) V. Riſtanger ſays, he was of a middle Stature, ſtrong, and well ſet ; 


(2) Of his four youngeſt Sens, three, wiz. Richard, F hn, and Henry, were bur.ed at Witrinjter 3 and the twmrth, named Wi//iam, in the News<Temple, 


near Fleetftreet : Catherine his third Daughter, which was born November 29. 


(J) Is this Reign the following remarkable things, not taken notice of by 


away by Act of Parliament, was by King Henry's Command laid aſide by the Judges, and ſoon after grew quite cut of uſe. In 1233, King Henry built a Houſe 
in London near the Old Temple (where the Rolls now ttand} for the converted Fetus, and an Hoſpital at Oxford, near the Bridge. M. Paris, p. 393- Weights 
and Meatures were thus fixcd : An Er % Penny called a Ste» lirg, round and without clipping, was to weigh thirty two Wheat Corns taken out of the mid 
o; the Ear, and twenty Pennies were to make an Ounce, twelve Ounces one Pound, and eight Pounds a Gallca of Wine, and eight Gallons of Wine a Lindan 


Buſhel, which is the eighth part of a Quarter, 


Having largely treated of Scutage in the laſt Coin-Note, I proceed now to Tallag:, There were two forts of Tallage, one paid to the King, the other to a 
ſubordinate Lord. The Tallage rendered to the King, was raiſcd upon his Demeans, Eſcheats, and Wardſhips ; and upon the Burghs and Towns of the Realm, 
In eller Times, it was called Denum and Aſiſa. Donum was a general word, and uled with great Latitude. When it was paid out of Knight's Fees, it way 
Scutage ; when by 'Towns and Burghs, it was Tallage; when out of Lands, which were not ot military Tenure, it ſignified Hidage. So that Denum ſignified 
in general, according as it was applied, either Aid, Scutage, or Tallage. In theſe Senſes, the word Denum ſeems to have been uſed in the Reign of King Ste- 


Pben, and in the beginning of Henry II. In the ſucceeding times, Deum came 


ſignified among other things, an Aſſeſſment. It is uſed for the common Charge or Aſſeſſment, made upon a County for Defaults, and other Amercements. The 
County of Berks was charged with thirty one Shillings and three Pence de communi Aſſiſa, of that County for Defaults. Mag. R:t. 19 Hen. I. Thoſe Manors 
or Lands were, properly, Talliabli to the King, which he had in his own Hands. Hence Tallages are commonly tiled, Tullagia Maneri:rum & terrarum Regis 
* tunc erant in manu cus, Tallagia Dominicorum, and the like. Under the Terms gue erant in manu us, were comprehended the King's Eſcheats and Ward- 
ſhips. For the King held them ranguam in Domintco., And in fact, the King's Eſcheats and Wardſhips were wont to be tallaged, when Tallage was aſſeſſed upon 
ki: Demcans. Moreover, ſome Ser;canties, of an ignoble and inferior kind, and ſuch @ had no military Service annexcd to them, were wont to be tallaged with 


the King's Demeans. But it is to be underſtood, that the King's Serjeanties we 
mcdiate Tenants, they were tallageable, not to the King, but to their immediat 


the Tallages upon other Perſons, living in the Counties at large. For which reaſon, Men ſometimes petitioned, that they might be tallaged with the Com- 


munity ot the County, and not with the Tenants in ancient Demean. When 
they were properly the Men of the Icon, who belonged to the Guild, and m 


or Town, (that was went to be tallaged) una cum Tallapiis bominum, then ſuch Manor or Town became tallageable to the Grantee. However, when the King 
demifed any uch Manor, or granted a temporary Eſtate in it, he uſed to reſerve the Tallages to kim(ſ-lf and his Heirs. There was alto in antient Time, a 
Duty paid to the King, under the Name of Carucaze ; to wit, ſo much for each Carue of Land, holden by baſe, cr inferior Tenure. To the head of Tallage, 
(or elſe to that of av,» may ve tetetred the Nui, Drſme, Quinzime, iat me, Trentiſme: Which were fo called from the Quantity or Proportion of the Payment, 


4% +® 


27 their Names import. The moſt antient Inſtanee v? a Tallage, called by the Name of Decima, is in the fixth of Richara I, Theſe Quotas, and ſome others, 


were partly Se/gneurial, and partly At. The Form of i xing and Levy ing 


the Collectors, are to be fecn upon the Revenue Rolls. In theſe Caſes, the Goods of the, chief Taxors were to be taxed by the Treaſurer and Barons of the 


Exchequer, and the Robes and Fecallu of the Citizens and Burgeſſes, were not 


the Tallages were uſually impoted, and ſet by the King's Juſticiers in their reſpeftive ers: Afterwards, by Commiſſioners appointed by the King for that pur- 
pole. Anciently, aſter the Tallages had been aſl{fNed, thry were uſually collected by the Sheriffs of the ſeveral Counties. But if a Town happened to be let 
at Ferm to a particular Perſon, not being Sheriff, then the Tallage was commonly collected and anſwered for by the Farmer, or Provoſt thereof. Tallage 
was wont to be afleſſed upon the Men of the Demeans and Towns, ſometimes in Groſs, in Communi ; ſometimes by Poll, per Capita, or per Singulus; at 


other times, partly one of thoſe ways, and partly the other. If the Aſſeſſors 
directed to th: Barons of the Exchequer, who by virtue thereof, would relieve 


Tallage impoſcd on them, by paying a Fine to the King for the ſame. Tallage was not demandabie trom Lands holden in Franka/msigne, Neither was Tal- 
lage chargeable upon Lands holden by Knight's Service. Moreover the King, it he pleaſed, granted to particular Perſons, a Freedom from Tallage. For Example, 
the /empiors and Hoſpitaliers of Jeruſalem, by a very ancient Grant from the Crown, had the Privilege of having each one Man, (called Liber Hoſpes) in every Burgh 


in Englird, who was to be quit of chnunon Aﬀites or 'Tailoges, aſſeſſed within 
or private Lords, had Tallage of theirs. Moſt of thele latter Tallages were a 
were talliable to private Lerds, were tuch as at one time or other moved from 


Cruwn. As when the King granted to a Subject a Demean-Manor, or Town, together with the Homages, Aids, Tallages, and other Profits, to hold to the 
Grante:, and his Heirs. In tuch Caſe, the Grantee had Power to tallage the Men of fuch Manor or Town, to his own uſe, when the King tallaged his 
Demcaus and Mazors, throughout Eryland; but not otherwiſe, nor oftner, or in other manner, than the King raiſed Tallage in his own Demeans. Fct the 
Tenanrs were not by the King's Grant tallageable to the private Lord, in any other manner than they would have been to the King, if the Seigneury had il 
reſted in the Crown. And when ſuch a private Lord went to raiſe Tallage, he uſed to have a Writ, {de habends ratianabili taliagre) to the Sheriff of the 


County, to faite the fame» As the King had divers ways of raiſing Money 


the like manner. Put though the Tallages, Ce. paid to the King, do readily appear by the Revenue Rolls and other Records; khole formerly rendered to 
interior Lords by their Demean-Men, are not ſo eaſily diſcovered at this Day, having in great meature paſſed under privacy and ſilence, except that they are 
ſometimes diſcioicd in Pleas, moved between ſuch Lords and their Men; and likewiſe in the Revenue Rolls, when the Seigneuries of thoſe Lori happened 
to be in the King's hands, by Eicheat, Vacancy, or Wardſhip. Private Lords ſeem to have treated their talliable Men with greater Severity than the 
King treated his. For ſometimes the Farmers have choſen to be talliable to the King, rather than t» ſuch Lords; and accordingly have come to the King 3 


Court, and alledged, they were talliable to the King. Theſe are ſome of t 
In the ſucceeding Times, a difterent Law and Uſage were, by Degrees, introd 
tutes, under the Title, Statutum de Tallagio non concedends, conſiſting of four 


ward Coke rcters this Statute (if it be one) to the 34 Edw. I. But Mr. Madex ſays, he could not find this pretended Statute in any Roll er Record. Se2 


Pryn's Hiſt. of Papal Uſurpation, temp. Ed. I. p. 742 —747. Tallage was 
venue ariting by Cuſtoms, The Cuſtom paid to the King, was anciently wo 


8 . . ; uitue 
tenſive Senſe, tor Payments or Duties of many Kinds. In the 9 Hen. III. Rer. 6. an Accompt was rendered to the Crown of certain yearly Duties, Con/ 
dines arrudt, Which accrued in the Manor of Line, and were turned into er f In the Accompt of the Iſſues of the Biſhoprick of 


a Voidance, there was anſwered to the Crown, the Sum of XVIII. vits. v 
eilled Kirketbet, by Sale of three thouſand eighty ſeven Hens. Mag. Rt. 1 


. 1 
b _ 0 . _ * o if 2 , 3 | * 2 die 
«tical Duez or Payments, and Exactions of many kindz. There was a Caſtam or Duty, paid to the King for Wines, called Prija, and Retta Priſa. TB 


Fropcurtion was one Delium before the Maſt, and another behind the Maſt. 1 
«rd was ſonutimes uſed for Captures taken in War; ſometimes for Purveyan 


3 * . - ”» » _ ; . K . WW 0 nted 
called Priſa, was received for the King's Uſe by divers Officers. In the Reigns of Ricard I. Fobn, and part of Henry the third's, it was uſually accon 
tor at the Exchequer, by the Chamberlain of the King's Wines, under the Title of Camberlangaria, or Cameraria Londonig. From thence to 


was accounted for by Officers tiled Capteres, and Emprores ⁊ inerum Regis. 
Title of Pncernaria Regis, Beſides the Cuſtoms paid the King for Wines, 


Merchandiſes imp-rted or exported, and for Commodities conveyed along the River Thames, The Duties paid by Merchants were anciently wh x we 
Auinxime, &c. The Duty paid for Trafficking a! ng the Thames, at leaſt one fort of that Duty, was called Arulagium bam: ſiæ. In the fifth 0 


Hugh Oi ſel protered one thouſand Marks, to have the Quinzime, ariſing fro 


"Jobn, William de WH rotebam, and others, accompted tur the Quinzime ot Merchants at the ſeveral Ports of England, except Len. The „ e of on, ſeven 
was eget hundred thirty fix PounJ:, Se, of Ben, feren hundred cighty Pounds, Cc, of Len, fix hundred fifty one Pounds, Se. of Sent mp Bundred 


their Revolt proved in the end ſatal to themſelves, at leaſt 
it was beneficial to their Poſterity, ſince the Kings Suc- n 
ceſſors of Heiiry, dreading to expoſe themſelves to the like 
Dangers, durſt not any more venture to revoke theſe Char- 
ters, Which are the Baſis and Foundation of the Libert 
of the Engliſb. Accordingly, they had time to be fo ſtron 
eſtabliſhed by degrees, that there was no annulling 4 
Let the Earl of Leiceſter be exclaimed againſt never o 
much, let him be called impious and wicked for daring to 
take up Arms againſt his Sovereign, at leaſt it muſt be 
confeſt, that his Ambition has produced happy Effects for 
the whole Engliſb Nation. The fourth remarkable thing 
is, the Tyranny of the Roman Pontiffs, who abuſing their 
Power, treated the Clergy of England with inconceivable 
rigour, I ſhould add here an Article of no leſs importance 
I mean the Origin of the Houſe of Commons, if the thing 
were not liable to ſo many Diſputes. 
Of nine Children Henry III had by Eleonora of Pre- 
vence his Wife, only two Sons and two Daughters ſurvived 
him, the reſt dying in their Infancy (2). Edward his 
eldeſt Son was his Succeflor. Edmund his ſecond Son 
after a vain Expectation of the Crown of the two Sicilie 
which the Pope had flattered him with, was Earl of Lan- 
caſter, Leicefter, and Derby, Lord of Monmouth, and H igh 
Steward of England. Margaret his eldeſt Daughter, was 
married at nine Years of Age to Alexander III, King of 
Scotland, to whom ſhe left but one Daughter of her own 
Name, Wife of H ric King of Norway, By this Marriage 
came a Princeſs of the ſame Name, of whom I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak in the following Reign. Beatrix, ſecond 
Daughter to Henry was married to John de Dreux, Duke 
of Bretagne (3). 
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and that cne of his Eyes was half-:lo{d, p. 1009. 


1253, died at five Years or Age, and lies buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
Rapin, were tranſicted. Trial by Fire and Water Ordeal, though never taken 
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to be uſed chiefly for Tal age. Tallage was alſo called Aſliſa. The word Aſiſe, 
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re not to be tallaged without a ſpecial Precept. If Men were not the King's im- 
e Lord. The Talkges aſſeſſed upon the King's Demeans were more heavy than 


a Town was tallaged, the Tallage was raifed upon the Men of the Town, and 
ade Merchandize in the Town. It the Ning granted away a Demean-Manor, 


TTL FEET FErETTÞ) 


the Monet, &c. with the Oaths taken by the Taxors, and the Commiſſions of 


uſually taxed with their other Goods and Moveables. In the moſt antient Times, 


of Tallage over-rated any Man, he uſed to obtain a Writ formed upon his Caſe, 
him according to Equity. Sometimes Men were admitted to compound for the 


the Burgh. As the King had Tallage of his Demean- Men, io ſome ſubordinate 
Iſo Seigneurial. It appears by ancient Records, that many of the Lands which 
the King, and were wont to be tallaged to him, whilſt they were veſted in the 


upon his Demean-Men, ſo inferior Lords dealt with their Demean- Men, after 


he Notices relating to Tallage, which the antient Records furniſh us withal. 
uced,. There is a Piece publiſhed by Till and Redman, amongſt the old 105 
Clauſes: It begins Nullum Tallagium, and ends Sint in per petus m. Sir Ed- 


paid in Normandy, in like manner as in England. I proceed to the Re- 
nt to be called in Latin, Cerſuetuds and Cuſfluma. Conſuctude was uſed in an ex · 


Wincheſter, during 
111d. cb. ariſing out ot a certain Payment or Duty, (de quadam 2 
2 Ed. I. In ſhort, Conſuctudines ſignified Regal, Epiicopal, and other Ecciet: 


t is true, Priſa was a Word of equivocal meaning, properly ſ:gnifying ce 
ce, Impoſt, or Capture of other kinds. In ancient times, the Duty jor ane! 


Ed. II. it 


Under Ed. III. and afterwards, by the King's P:ncerna, or Butler, under the 


there were other Duties payable to him by Merchants or Traders, for — 


In the ſxth of King 


n Merchandiſes throughout Engl/and, from Year to Year- - 
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Book VIII. 8 HENRY III. 


& ia the forty-firſt of III, William de la Lake was in Arrear ſix Marks and à Huf, for the Term of Avalage of 
hundred and oy mow was b fort 2 To "4 may be added, the Duties paid to the King's Chamberlain of Lenden for his uſe, the Duties 
the Billinſgare and by Tibuage, Se. In the third of Nich. I. Stepben de Blund accompted for the Ferm of the Trove and Sextury of London 1th 
_— the keepers of the Travage appeared by the Rolls to be free from accounting for the ſame, tho“ by what Grant, or other means, is not known. 
12 Hen 111 Andrew Buckerel, and John Trevers, had Ripa Regine, or Queen-Hith, in Ferm, at forty Pounds per Annum. In proceſs of Time, the King's 
Ci 1 came to be moſt generally called Cuſtuma. In 26 Ed. I. there was payable to the King for Cuſtoms, for every Sack of Wool exported from Len; 
half a Mark ; for every three hundred pelles lanute, half a Mark ; and for every Laſt of Leather, one Mark. A Writ was iſſued to the Sheriffs of ten 
Counties to make Prociamation, tHat all Merchants ſhould carry Merchandiſes of that fort to the ſaid Port, when they exported them. The Cuſtomers of 
Len, were Hugh de Myſingham, and Ranulph le Nu. In like manner, Cuſtomers were appointed for ſeveral other Ports, as New-Caftle, Kingflon upon 
Hull Briſtol, Londin, &c, If Merchants defrauded the King of his Cuſtoms, they forfeited their Goods uncuſtomed.——The V iIth Branch of the Royal 
Revenue, was the caſual Revenue, which accrued to the King ſeveral ways. Of this fort were Treaſure Trove, Waif, Wreck, Chattels of Felons and Fu- 

Ie of Out-laws, Uſurers, Recreants, Perſons executed, Sc. The King had, in ſome Caſes, the Lands of Perſons condemned, for a Year and a Day 
— their Condemnation; which was uſually called the Tear, Day, and Waſte. In relation to the Chattels of Felons, if the Party died after the felonioua 
Fact, and before Conviction, his Chattels were not by the common Law forfeited to the King. Upon peruſal of the ancient Revenue Rolls, it appears that 
zn thoſe times, many Branches of the King's fixed Revenue were charged with Alms, that is, ſome Portion was generally allowed for pious Uſes. This 
was called Elcemsſyna conflituta, ſettled Alm, To which may be added, the Decime conſtitute. Theſe the Accomptant conſtantly paid out of the Revenue 
within bis Receipt, and had an Allowance thereof upon his Accompt, by the uſage of the Exchequer, without being obliged to ſue out a particular Writ 
of Allowance in that behalf, Divers Orders of Monks had theſe yearly Alms or Decimæ. Moreover ſeveral Penfions were wont to be paid to certain of 
the King's Servants, when diſabled by Age or Sickneſs, wiz. a Penny, three Half-pence, two Pence a Day. Theſe were called denarius diurnus, duo de- 
narii diurni, &c. and were uſually charged on the Ferm of ſome Sheriff, or other Accomptant. When Perſons made Fine with the King for ſeveral Pur- 
poſes, they paid to the Queen a Duty, or Sum called Aurum Regine, over and above their Fine to the King, Mr. Prynn has publiſhed a Treatiſe expreſly 
upon this Subject. In the thirteenth of King Jen, James de novo Mercato, was charged with five Marks and Half of Gold, of Aurum Regine, for his 
Fether's and Brother's Relief, and his own. When Men were indebted to the Queen for the Aurum Reginæ, She herſelf ſometimes reſpited or diſcharged the 
Debt, as ſhe thought fit. For every hundred Marks paid the King, the Queen had one Mark of Gold. In the ſixteenth of King Jobn, William Morant 
fined fifty Marks, for Seifin of his Land, and paid half a Mark of Gold as Aurum Regine, with the ſaid Fine. Mag. Rot. 10 Feb. Rot. 5, 

Having thus gone through the ſevcral Branches of the Royal Revenue, I ſhall cloſe all with an Account of the Exchequer of the Jetut. The King 
of England was wont to draw a conſiderable Revenue from the Jeu reſiding in this Realm; namely, by Tallage and Fines relating to Law-Proccedings, 
by Amerciaments for Miſdemeanors, and by Fines, Ranſoms, Compoſitions, which they were forced to pay, for having the King's Benevolence; for 
Protection, for Licence to trade, for Diſcharges, fer Impriſonment, and the like. He would Tallage the whole Community or Budy at pleaſure, and make 
them anſwer the Tallages for one another. In ſhort, the King ſeemed to be abſolute Lord of their Eſtates and Effects, ot their Per ſons, their Wives and 
Children. They were a numerous Body, (being ſettled in many, and eſpecially the great Towns of the Realm) and by Traffick, Uiury, and Mortgages, 
they became very wealthy, both in Money and Land: But as they fieec'd the Subjects, ſo the King fleec'd them. The Receit, or place appointed for the 
Management of the Revenue of the Judaiſm, was called Scaccarium Fudeorum, or Judaiſmi. It was a Part or Member of the great Exchequer, They 
had there Rolls or Records, wherein the Writs and Proceedings of the " xg. were entered. And Summonces iflued out of the Exchequer of the J 
for the King's Debts, like as out of the great Exchequer. In fine, there was alſo a Wardrobe of the Judaiſm near the Exchequer of the Jews, In the 
forty-fourth of Henry III. it was broke open, and ſeveral Rolls taken away. Certain Perſons were afhgned to be Curators of this Revenue; they were 
uſually ſtiled Cuftodes and Juſticiarii Judæorum. In the moſt antient times, they were commonly Cbriſtians and Jews appointed to act together. Aﬀer- 
wards they were, for the moſt part, Chriſtians only, They were uſually put into their Office by the King, by Letters of the Great Seal. But ſome- 
times the Treaſurer and Barons appointed a Juſtice of the Jews, and other Clerks of the Fudaiſm, by the King's Direction. Theſe Juſtices of the Jeu 
exerciſed Juriſdiftion in the Affairs of the Zudaiſm ; namely, in the Accompts of the Revenue ; in Pleas upon Contracts made with the Jews ; in Cauſes 
and Queſtions touching their Lands or Chattels, their Tallages, Fines, Forfeitures, and the like. They recorded in the Great Exchequer, as there was 
occaſion, things within their Cognizance, relating to the Judaiſm, They made their Record or Declaration before the Barons of the Exchequer, and the 
Barons adjudged thereupon. In fine, they were looked upon to be Members or Othcers of the Great Exchequer, and entitled to the Privileges belonging 
to Perſons reſident there» The Jewiſh Charters (as the Charters of other Men) were uſually called Charte and Cbiregrapba. Some of them were called 
Starra, Stars; a Name of Hebraical Origin. Moſt of theſe Stars were Releaſes or Acquittances, and written ſometimes in Hebrew, ſometimes in Latin, 
2nd ſometimes in French. Selden has publiſhed two in Hebrew. Tit. Hon. p. 644+ The moſt antient Fewyh Charter to be met with, is that of Aaron, 
the Jew of Lincoln, in 22 Hen, Il, the Tenor whereof is entered in the great Roll of the ninth of Rich I. It is a kind of Releaſe. When the Jews 
made any Charter or Contract, one part of it was to be laid up in a publick Cheſt provided for that purpoſe, called the Cbeft of rbe Chirographi, or of the 
Chirograpbers. This part of the Chirograph was called Pes Chirograpbr. Beſides ſeveral Clerks, who were employed in writing the Rolis and Memoranda 
of the Fudaiſm, there were certain Officers called Chirograpbarit and Coffrarii, who had Cuſtody of the Cheſts above-mentioned, and of the Chirographt 
and Charters made between the Fetus, or between them and Chriſtians, It is likely they made Lifts or Dockets in writing of all the Chirographs that 
were put in or taken out of the Cheſts. In the Archive of the Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter there is a Roll of theſe Dockets, It begins at the gth 
of Henry III. The Chirographers were commonly Chriftians and Jews, acting together, and were planted in Towns, where there was a conſiderable Num- 
ber of eco, as at Linen, Oxford, &c. The Cheſts of the Chirographers were kept with great care. At certain times, they were locked up, and not to 
be opened again, except at ſuch Terms, or by Precept from the King, or the Barons of the Exchequer, or Juſtices of the Jews. When the Cheſts 
were opened, it was done publickly, in the preſence of the Sheriff, (if in the Country) and of the oy gr and Cofferers, or (if in London) before 
the Barons of the Exchequer, or Juſtices of the Fews, or other principal Officers of the Fudaiſm. The King, by Writ, ordered the Sheriff of Wilepire 
to go to the Cheſt of the Chirographers at Wilton, and take out, in their Preſence, all the Pedes whereby any Debt was ſecured to Solomon the Jew, 
and bring them before the Barons of the Exchequer. Mem. 42. Hen. III. Rot. 10. If a Charter made to a Jew was loſt, or could not be found in the 
Cheſt ; it was uſual for the Few to whom it was made, when he was ſatisfied the Money was due upon it, to come and make an Acknowledgment in 
the Exchequer, by way of Releaſe to the Party. The having one part of the Fewiſh Chirographs laid up in the King's Treafury, was chiefly to prevent 
the Falſity of the Jets, and to enable the King to recover the Eſtates and Credits of the Jews, and to get them into his Coffers, whenever they ſhould 
become (as they often did) forfeited, or devolute to the Crown. Beſides the Chirographers, the Juſtices of the Fews had Clerks under them. There was 
a Cuflos Ratulorum, and probably other Officers. The Fuda:ſm ſeerns to have been guided in general by the Uſe of the Exchequer, except that in ſome 
Caſes there was a peculiar Law or Rule, called the Law A/ize, or Cuſtom of Judaiſm. It appears that the Jetos held certain Chapters or Meetings for 
Affairs relating to themſelves. In the Reign of Richard I. certain Rules, entitled, Capitula Judæit, were made and given in charge to the Juſtices 
Errant. They are printed in Hoveden, P. II. p. 745. As to the Aſſizes of the Judaiſm, where a Contract was made by Chirograph between a Chriſtian and 
a Jew, if a Pes (or Counterpart) of ſuch Contract was not found in the Cheſt of the King's Chirographers, the Few was to loſe his Debt accruing upon 
ſuch Contract. If a Few made a Star of Releaſe ſecretly, it was held invalid. By the Afſize of the Zudaiſm, the Jews might have a Moiety of the 
Lznes, Rents, and Chattels of their Chriſtian Creditors in Execution, till they were ſatisfied for the Debt due to them. The Jews paid Relief for their 
Lands and for their Chattels, or Money inſtead of or under the Name of Relief” The King had the Wardſhip of a Zew's Heir, and his Lands and 
Chattels, A PFewv's Wife might have Dower or Thirds out of her Huſband's Credits and Chattels: In the 37th of Hen. III, it was provided, that no Few 
ſhould remain in England without doing the King ſome Service: That there ſhould be no Schools for Jews in England, except in Places where ſuch 
Schools were wont to be in King Fobn's Reign: That all Jetus in their Synagogues ſhould celebrate with a low Voice: That every Jew ſhould be anſwer- 
able to the Rector of his Pariſh for all Parochial Dues chargeable on his Houſe : That no Cbriſtian ſhould ſuckle the Child of a Few, nor any Chriſtian 
Man or Woman ſerve any Few or Feweſs, nor eat with them, or abide in their Houſe: That no Few ſhould have ſecret Familiarity with a Chriſtian 
Woman, nor any Chriſtian Man with a Jeweſi: That no Few or Feweſs ſhould eat or buy fleſh in Lent : That every Few ſhould wear a Badge upon 
his Breaſt : That no Je ſhould enter into any Church or Chapel, unleſs in paſſing to and fro: That no Few ſhould hinder another Few, who was willing 
tu turn Chriſtian: And that no Fer ſhould be ſuffered to abide in any Town, without the King's Licence, except in Towns where Jetos were formerly 
wont to reſide» Theſe Articles were to be obſerved by the Feros, under pain of forfeiting their Goods. Clauſ. 77. Hen. III. m. 18. Though the Exche- 
quer of the Fetovs was, to ſome Purpoſes, diſtin from the Great Exchequer, yet both the Exchequer of the Jews, and the Acts and proceedings of the 
Juſtices and Chirographers of the Jetos, were ſubject to the Controll of the Chief Juſticiary, and Treaſurer, and Barons of the Exchequer. The Debts 
due from Chriſtians to Jetos, were ſubject to ſuch Orders as the King thought fit to make. Sometimes the King would grant Reſpites for the Payment 
of ſuch Debts, and ſometimes would diſcharge the Debts thereof. Again, the Juſtices of the 7c were wont to accompt before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, for the Iffucs of Judaiſm. And if they miſ-behaved, they were anſwerable for the ſame before the Barons, who, if there was cauſe, annulled 
their Acts or Judgments, and puniſhed them for Miſdemeanors in their Office. In general, the King was wont to uſe the Jos with Severity when re- 
fraftory, and ſhewed them Favour when obedient and compliant. King FJobn, in the ſecond Year of his Reign, granted a Charter of Liberties to the 
Jews of England and Normandy, which the curious Reader may ſee in Madox's Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 174: Henry III, for the Su of ſuch Fews 
as embraced the Chriſtian Religion, and were deſtitute of livelihood, founded a Houſe at London called Domus Converſorum, The Houſe for the Converts, and 
endowed it with a competent Revenue. This Houſe was uſually committed by the King to the Care and Rule of ſome Clergyman of Diſtinction, called 
Cuflos Domus Converſerum, and Gardein des Converſes. It was fituate in Chanceller-Lane, near the New-Temple, and hath been called in the modern times, 
The Rall. Although the Jets were permitted to ſettle in ſeveral populous Towns, it is likely they were not welcome to the Inhabitants. One of the 
Liberties granted by Henry III to the Men of Newcaſtle, was, That no Jeto ſhould dwell or ſtay in the Town, ch. 18. Hen. m. 16. There is frequent mention 
in Records of an Epiſcopus and Preſoyter Judarorum. What they mean may in ſome meaſure be learned from this Caſe. Henry III appointed the Juſtices 
of the Jetot, to try Elias the Biſhop, a Jew of London, for a Treſpaſs againſt the King and bis Brother; Elias being convicted, was by the ſaid Juſtices 
adjudged to be deprived of his Priefiboad of the Community of the Fews in England. Hereupon the King, for a Fine of three Marks of Gold paid him on 
behalf of the Community of the Fewws, granted them that Elias ſhould never afterwards have the ſaid Prieſthood : That for the future, no Man ſhould 
be [Chic] Prieſt of the Fews, without being choſen by the Conſent of their Community z and that the ſaid Community ſhould have free Power, after 
the Deceaſe of any Chief Prieſt, to ele& another at their Pleaſure, and preſent him to the King for his Approbation. In the Year 1290, (18 Ed. I.) the 
growing or renewing Revenue of Faudaiſm and the Exchequer of the Jews ceaſed 3 the Fewws being about that time expelled out of England, But by the 
Expulon of the Fes (called then exilium Fuderum) many Eſcheats, both of Lands and Chattels, came into the King's Hands. 


The Coins of Henry III. are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, by always having his Number (III) added to his Title, as HENRICUS. REX III. or REX 
TERCI, His Head is full-fac'd and crowned, whereof there are two forts z one with a Sceptre, the other without. The Crown (inſtead of the five 
Points as fer merly) conſiſts of a thick Line, rais'd at each end, with a Croſs in the middle above the Line, and three Pearls below. Inſtead of the four 
Pellets, on the Reverſe, in form of a Croſs, are three in form of a Triangle, and a large double line Croſs, continued to the outer Rim. This King was 
the firſt that coined Half-Pence and Farthings round, (as appears by one in the Potlefſion of the Earl of Pembrote) before which time they uſed to break 
ave Penny into Halves and Quarters. The Manuſcript Chronicle of the City of London fays, this King, in 1258, coined a Penny of pure Gold of the 

eight of two Sterlings, and commanded it ſhould go for twenty Shillings. If this be true, theſe were the firſt Pieces of Gold coined in England. But 
_ of theſe are to be found. The Clippers made ſuch havock of the Money in this Reign, that there was hardly a Penny to be ſeen, which had not luſt 
2 on both Sides 3 ſo that the King was obliged to command all Traders to reacive aui pay Maney by Weights This was chiefly owing to the 

'alian Bankers, ſent hither under the Pope's Protection: 
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URING the four laſt Reigns which we have 
juſt gone through, the Affairs of the Church 
were ſo mixed with thoſe of the State, that 
there was a neceſſity of relating them together. 

And indeed, the Conteſts between Henry II, and Thomas 
Becket, and between John and Innocent III, and the 55 
ranny exerciſed by the Popes in England under Henry III, 
furniſh the chief Materials for the Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory of 
theſe three Reigns. That of Richard I, was the only one 
where the Church had no influence; unleſs we are to con- 
ſider the Cruſade, in which that Prince was engaged, as an 
Affair purely Eccleſiaſtical, There are who look upon 
theſe four Reigns as a time of Triumph for the Chuich, 
becauſe in their notion of the Church the Pope and Clergy 
only are included. Others are of opinion, this was a time 
of Oppreſſion and Slavery, becauſe Chriſtians were expoſed 
to the Oppreſſions of the Popes, who ſhametully abuſed the 
Authority they were ſuffered to aſſume. 

The bare reading of the Hiſtory of theſe four Reigns is 
ſufficient to ſhew, it is not without reaſon that I have fo 
much inlarged on the prodigious Increaſe of the Papal Power, 
ſince it was to be the principal Subject of the enſuing Hi- 
ſtory, We have ſeen the pernicious Effects of this Power 
aſſumed by the Popes. It remains now to ſhew on what 
Principles they eſtabliſhed their Authority, and the Con- 
ſequences they drew from thence, to extend it more and 
more. T his is a thing the more worthy of notice, as it is 
to be conſidered as the Spring of all the remakable Events 
which happened in the Church of England for ſeveral Cen- 
turies, 

The firſt Principle was, That Feſus Chriſt committed 
the Inſtruction of the Faithful, to the care of the Minitters 
of his Church, from whence were drawn theſe two In- 
ferences. Fir/t, That the Faithful ought to ſubmit to 
the Deciſions of theſe ſame Miniſters in matters of Faith. 
Secondly, That Lay men had no manner of Right to decide, 
or even toexamine, the Difficulties which might ariſe about 
theſe matters, but ought implicitely to follow the Deter- 
minations of the Eccleaſticks. This manifeſtly ſuppoſes 
Infallibility in the Miniſters of the Church. But as this 
Suppoſition was founded upon the Promiſes of Chriſt to his 
Church in general, and as the Conſequence drawn from 
thence, for the Infallibility of the Miniſters in particular, 
was not ſufficiently evident, an Expedient was found to 
blind the eyes of the World, by confounding the general 
Notion of the Church with that of the Clergy in particular. 
Thus by degrees the Clergy alone were called the Church, 
and to them only were applied the Promiſes of Chriſt, made 
to all Chriſtians in general, So that, in ſaying with 
Chrift, the Gates of Hell ſhould not prevail againſt the 
Church, they expreſly meant, that the Clergy or Coun- 
cils, wholly conſiſting of the ſeveral Members of the Clergy, 
ſhould be infallible in their Deciſions. The Miſinterpreta- 


tion therefore of the Word Church, was one of the chief 


Cauſes of the Blindneſs of Chriſtians. The Reader will be 
able to extend his Reflections on this head; for I purpoſe 
only juſt to point out the ſeveral Steps by which the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Power is arrived to ſo prodigious a Height. 

The ſecond Principle was, That Jeſus Chriſt not only 
appointed Miniſters in his Church, tor the Inſtruction of 
the Faithful, but alſo to inſpect their Life and Converſation. 
Hence it was inferred, That it belonged to the Paſtors to 
declare to their Flocks, what was juſt and agreeable to 
the Laws of God, and what not. From this Principle 
was drawn this farther Conſequence, that not only they 
had a Right toexhort the Faithful, and cenſure them when 
they neglected their Duty, but alſo to puniſh them when 
in a ſtate of Impenitence. 

For a third Principle it was laid down, That the Church 
of "ee. Chrift ought to be pure and holy, without Spot or 


Wrinkle, and therefore it was neceſſary to uſe all poſſible 
Endeavours to prevent her being polluted either with Sins 
or Errors. Now as, by the foregoing Principles, the 
Clergy alone had the Right of Inſtruction and Inſpection, 
it followed, that to them belonged the care of preſerving 
the Purity of the Church, 


I his led to a fourth Principle, That in order to preſerve 5. 
the Church pure, it was neceſſary to cut off the rotten 4. 


Branches. The conſequence from thence was, that when 
a Chriſtian ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted either by Sin or 
Error, he was to be excommunicated, that is, cut off from 
the Body of the Church. It is very eaſy to ſee, that ac- 


cording to the foregoing Principles, it was the Clergy's 


Buſineſs to perform this Cutting-off, and that they acquired 
thereby a great Authority, and a profound reſpect from all 
Chriſtians, 

If the Governors of the Church had all been Holy and 
Infallible, theſe ſeveral Principles with their Inferences, 
would have produced only good Effects, and a Diſcipline 
very profitable to Salvation would have been preſerved in 
the Church. But they happened to be too frequently ſwayed 
by Intereft, Caprice, or the Impulſe of an ill-governed 


Zeal, And therefore, it could not but be thought very 


improbable, that God ſhould ſubject his Church to the Paſ- 
ſions and Prejudices of his Miniſters. Hence it was natu- 
ral to conclude, either theſe Principles were falſe, or at leaſt, 
the Conſequences carried too far. This Belief could ſcarce 
fail to breed a Contempt for unjuſt and raſh Excommu- 
nications, which had even ſome Influence on the moſt 
regular, Every one is very naturally inclined to imagine 
himſelf unjuſtly condemned. From this Contempt pro- 
ceeded an Unconcern in the Perſons excommunicated to 
be reconciled to the Church, and to give her the Satisfaction 
ſhe required. 

If in the Excommunications, the Clergy had only aimed 
at preſerving the Church's Purity, they would have been 
contented with cutting off the rotten Members, and griev- 
ing at the Obſtinacy of thoſe who neglected to be abſolved. 
But this was not what affected them moſt : Satisfaction 
was their chief Concern, The Reaſon is, becauſe moſt 
of the Excommunications were thundered againſt ſuch as 
incroached on the Lands or Immunities of the Clergy, to 
whom alone the Name of Church was all along appro- 
priated. It was neceſſary therefore, for the Intereit of the 
Clergy, to oblige thoſe who were cut off from the Body 
of the Church, to be reconciled to her, and give her Sa- 
tisfaction. For this Cauſe another Principle was eſta- 
bliſhed : That ſpiritual Penalties not being ſufficient to con- 
guer the Obſlinacy of hardened Sinners, it was neceſſary, for 
the Glory of God, to make uſe of temporal Puniſhments, to 
force. them to Obedience. Upon this Foundation, the Clergy, 
who were already in poſſeſſion of regulating all Matters 
relating to religion, came to this Deciſion in their Coun- 
cils: That excommunicated Perſons were not only to be ſe- 
parated from the Aſſemblies of the Church, but alſo from all 
Intercourſe with the Faithful. If this rigorous Law had 
been ftrictly obſerved, the Excommunicated would quick- 
ly have ended their Days for want of the Aſſiſtance, 
which Men naturally give one another, unleſs they had 
choſen to go and live among the Infidels. But as it was 
not poſſible to hinder their Relations and Friends from 
affording them ſome Relief, though the contrary often 
happened, another Expedient was found to put the Perſons 
cut off from the Church under a Neceflity to ſubmit to 
her Orders, that is, to thoſe of the Clergy. It was or- 
dained in the Councils, that if within forty Days after Ex- 
communication, the Party excommunicated did not fue to be 
reconciled to the Church, the Magiſtrate, = the Byſbep 
Complaint, ſhould be obliged to caſt him into Priſon, and cane 
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Book VIII. 


; was to expect to loſe his Liberty and Pro- 
* * the ach ſuch Satisfaction, as the 
Church herſelf, that is, the Clergy ſhould judge proper. 
This Decree of the Councils would hardly have been 
enacted into a Law, if Sovereigns had not found their 
Advantage in it, by means of the Confiſcations, They did 
not expect, that this ſevere Treatment was ever like to 
reach them. But when once they admitted the Principle 
of the unlimited Authority aſſumed by the Church, they 

uickly experienced that, as Chriſtians, they had no more 
Privilege than their Subjects. The Popes, whoſe Power 
daily encreaſed, extended it at length over crown'd Heads, 
They made no ſcruple to excommunicate Princes them- 
ſelves, who were frequently deſerted by their own Sub- 
jets and Domeſticks, and to deprive them of their King- 
doms, and give them to others, _ 4 

The ſame Principles, then eſtabliſhed for private Per- 
ſons, extended to Kings and Emperors. There was at 
firſt but one thing which diſtinguiſhed an excommunicated 
Prince from a private Perſon ; namely, that his Subjects 
were bound to him by an Oath, which many could not 
think of violating, on pretence that their Sovereign was 
excommunicated. But the Popes found means to remove 
this Scruple, by abſolving them from their Oath of Alle- 
giance, by the Plenitude of their Apoſtolical Power. This 
was in conſequence of the Maxim before eſtabliſhed, 
That an excommunicated Perſon was to be deprived of his 
Poſſeſſions. 

All this however was not ſufficient to compel excom- 
municated Princes, to give the Church the Satisfaction ſhe 
demanded. There were many of their Subjects who were 
not convinced, that the Pope had Power to excommuni- 
cate Sovereigns. Others were of opinion, that as long 
as a King was on the Throne, his Subjects ought not 
to refuſe him the Obedience due to him. Some, though 
perſuaded of the Pope's Authority, thought it unlawful to 
take up Arms againſt the King actually reigning. Others 
again durſt not venture on ſo hazardous an Undertaking, 
which might end in their own and their Families Ruin. 
To ſurmount theſe Difficulties, the Popes bethought them- 
ſelves of theſe two things. The firſt was, to depoſe ex- 
communicated and obſtinate Kings, in a Council, or only 
in a Conliſtory, in order to remove all Scruples from their 
Subjects. The ſecond was, to commiſſion ſome powerful 
Prince to execute their Sentence, to the end that join- 
ing with thoſe Subjects who were only reſtrained by Fear, 
the depoſed Prince might be compelled to ſubmit to the 
Church. Of this, without going any farther, we have 
ſeen a terrible Inſtance in the Grd between Innocent III 
and King John. 

In this manner, ſrom Principles which might be origi- 
nally good, conſidered in themſelves, ſuch Conſequences 
were drawn, as tended to erect the ſpiritual Juriſdiction 
of the Church into a temporal and abſolute Monarchy. 
Indeed, could a Chriftian help regarding, as his real 
Maſters, Men, who diſpoſed of his Eftate, his Honour, 
his Life, and his Salvation ? What is more ſtrange, is, 
that Chriſtians ſhould themſelves be ſo blind, as to admit 
all theſe Principles, with their unlimited Conſequences, 
and ſuffer ſuch a Syſtem to be built thereon, as wholly 
tended to enſlave them. It is true, it was thought at 
laſt, though too late, neceſſary to ſet bounds to the abſo- 
Jute Power, afſumed by the Pope and Clergy, and extended 
by degrees over all forts of things. But there was ſtron 
Oppolition, and a Reſiſtance ſo much the greater, as 
Time had been given them to confirm themſelves in their 
Uſurpations, | 

This is the principal Subject of the Ecclefiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory of England, during ſeveral Centuries, and eſpecially 
during the four Reigns now before us. Except a few 
Events, it contains only Affairs reſulting from the exor- 
bitant Power engroſſed by the Pope and the Clergy. 
"The ſole aim of the Councils was to maintain the Pri- 
vileges and Immunities of the Church, that is, of the 
Clergy ; for theſe two are generally confounded. All 
the Papal Projects tended only to extend their Authority, 
as well over the Laity, and the Sovereigns themſelves, 
as over the Clergy. If they have not been able to keep 
the exceſſive Power to which they were arrived, it is 
entirely owing to the ill Uſe they made of it ; which 
cauſed them to loſe by degrees the Regard paid to every 
thing flowing from the Holy See. The bare Facts re- 
lated in this Hiſtory, concerning the Aﬀair of Thomas 
Becket, the depoſing of King John, and the Oppreſſions 
England endured from Rome, during the long Reign of 
Henry III, are ſufficient to convince all reaſonable and 
unprejudiced Perſons, of the Rigor, wherewith the Popes 
exerciſed the Authority they had been ſuffered to aſſume. 


How much more convincing would it be, ſhould we add 
No. 18. Vor, I. 8 1 
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to theſe Inſtances, what paſſed on the ſame ſubject, in 
all the other Chriſtian Kingdoms? But to conhne my 
ſelf wholly to England, I ſhall only remark, that Becker's 
Affair carried the Pope's Power in England higher than 
ever; aſter a Prince, ſo haughty as Henry II, was forced 
to ſubmit to a ſhameful Diſcipline. The Homage King 
Fohn was obliged to do the Pope, raiſed this Power to 
its utmoſt height. From that time the Popes looked 
upon England as a conquered Country, with which they 
did not think themſelves obliged to keep any mea- 
ſures. This is manifeſt throughout the whole Reign of 
Henry III. 

It muſt be farther obſerved, that if the Rigour where- 
with the Popes treated England, ſerved for ſome time to 
keep the Kingdom in Subjection, it proved in the end the 
chief Cauſe of the decay of their Power, when Circum- 
ſtances came to be altered. As they carried it too far, 
they made the Engliſb, naturally jealous of their Liberty, 
deſire to throw off ſo intolerable a Yoke. According- 
ly, when a favorable juncture offered, they failed not to 
improve it, and the rather as they found themſelves ſup- 
ported by the Clergy, who felt, no leſs than the People, 
the Effects of the Pope's Tyranny. This will appear in 
ſome of the following Reigns. Mean time, we are to 
conſider the Days of John and Henry III, as thoſe 
wherein the Papal Power was at the higheſt in England, 
and, if I miſtake not, in moſt other as of Eu- 
rope. I might confirm my Aſſertion with numberleſs 
Proofs, if what has been ſaid did not appear to me ſuffi- 
cient, They who deſire to ſee a more particular Ac- 
count of the unjuſt and violent Proceedings of the Court 
of Rome, with reſpect to England, during the Reigns of 
Jobn and Henry III, may, for their Satisfaction, conſult 
the Hiſtory of Matthew Paris, who treats of them at 
large. It is true indeed, Endeavours have been uſed to 
deſtroy the Credit of this Author. But Men of Senſe 
don't look upon, as an Evidence of Unfaithfulneſs, bare 
Allegations without Proofs, 


The frequent Conteſts about the Elections of Biſhops Cent 4. 
and Abbots, make alſo a conſiderable Article of the Af- —_ Eleeti- 


fairs of the Church. But as I have had frequent occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of them, it will be needleſs to enlarge any 
farther upon that Subject. It will ſuffice to point out in 
general, what ſerved for Foundation to theſe Diſputes, 
As to the See of Canterbury, the Monks of St. Auguſtin's 
pretended, that the Right of electing the Archbiſhops be- 
longed to them, — — of all others, But the Sa- 
gan Biſhops of that See maintained, they had an equal 
Right with the Monks. On the other hand, the Court 
would not willingly ſuffer any to be promoted to the 
Archiepiſcopal Dignity, but whom they approved of. 
So that, directly or indirectly, the Court had all along a 
great ſhare in the Elections. Theſe ſeveral Intereſts were 
the occaſion, that hardly could an Archbiſhop be choſen 
without ſome Conteſt, One while, becauſe the Monks 
elected, without conſulting the Suffragan Biſhops ; another 
while, becauſe the Biſhops made a different Choice from 
that of the Monks. Sometimes the Monks themſelves made 
a double Election; and ſometimes it happened, that the 
Prelate not being agreeable to the King, could not obtain 
his Confirmation. The Court of Rome reaped great 
Advantages from theſe Controverſies, ſince to her was re- 
ferred the Deciſion thereof. Upon theſe occaſions the Popes 
made it a Rule, to declare in favour of him who appeared 
beſt affected to the Holy See. Oſtentimes, by the Fulneſs 
of their Apoſtolical Power, they annulled the Elections 
made with unanimous Conſent, and cauſed whom they 
pleaſed to be elected. Of this we meet with ſeveral In- 
ſtances in the Hiſtory of England. 

Theſe Diſſentions reigned almoſt as much in the Klec- 
tions of the other Biſhops and Abbots, The Court had 
ever among thoſe that had a Right to vote, a Party, 
which generally carried it from the others. At leaſt, it 
was ſtrong enough to hinder the Election of ſuch as were 
diſagreeable to the King. Whatever happened, they raiſ- 
ed Diſputes, which were referred to the Pope's Deciſion, 
Then it was that the King made uſe of ſuch means 
with the Pope, as ſeldom failed of Succeſs. This fre- 
quently occurs in the Hiſtory of the Church of England. 
But it ſuffices to have made here theſe few Remarks, 
without its being neceſſary to inſiſt any farther on this 
head 


The Immunities very often granted by the Court of Concerning 
Rome, to Churches and Monaſteries, in prejudice of the tei. 


Biſhops, were moreover a fertile Source of Diſputes, 
Theſe Immunities regarded either the Viſitation of the 
Religious Houſes, or the Elections of the Abbots, or the 
Diſpenſation to ſome Biſhops to be abſent from the Coun- 
cils, All theſe Articles produced an infinite Number of 

Tttet Suits, 
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and averred. 


COUNCILS in the Reign of 
HENRY IL 


1 the Year 1155, being the firſt of Henry II, a mixt 
Council was held in London, conſiſting of Biſhops and 
Barons, where were debated ſeveral Affairs relating to 
I took notice of this Aſſembly, on 
purpoſe to ſhew that the Uſe of theſe mixt Councils was 


the Church and State. 


not yet entirely aboliſhed. 
In 1166, a Synod was held which appealed to the Pope, 


from the Excommunication denounced by Thomas Pecket 
gainſt thoſe that obſerved the Con/titutions of Clarendon. 
The ſame Year, according to 


ao 


The HISTORY 


Suits, of which the whole Profit accrued to the Pope; 
who, under this pretence, commanded the Parties to re- 
pair to Rome to defend their reſpective R 
once they were there, they never ſaw the end of their 
Suits, unleſs by Preſehts they found means to procure 
diſpatch ; and he that gave moſt, generally came off beſt, 
Of this it would not be difficult to give ſeveral Inſtances. 
But there is no occaſion to prove a Fact ſo well known 
It is time now to proceed to the Councils 
during the four Reigns we are ſpeaking of. 


When 


r. Hody, but fix Years 


ſooner according to Selman, and according to others, four 


only, Henry II otdered a Council to meet at Oxford, to 


examine the Tenets of certain Hereticks called Publicans, 
of whom I have already ſpoken in the Reign of that 
Very probably, they were Diſciples of the Mal- 


Prince. 
denſes, who began then to appear. 


When they were 


asked in the Council, who they were, they anſwered, 


they were Chriſtians, and Followers of the Doctrine of 


the Apoſtles. After that, being queſtioned upon the Arti- 


cles of the Creed, their Replies were very Orthodox as to 


the Trinity and Incarnation. 


Marriage, and the Communion of Saints. 


But if William of Newburgh 
is to be credited, they rejected Baptiſm, the Euchariſt, 


They ſhewed 


a great deal of Modeſty and Meekneſs in their whole 
behaviour. When they were threatned with Death, in 
order to oblige them to renounce their Tenets, they only 
faid, Bleſſed are they that ſuffer for Righteouſneſs Sake, 
The Council, finding there was no prevailing upon them. 


delivered them over to the ſecular Power. 


Unhappily 


for them, the King being then at variance with the Pope, 
was afraid of giving him an advantage, if they were ſpared, 
Upon this account he treated them more ſeverely than he 
would have done at any other time 
to be branded with a hot Iron, he forbid under great Pe- 


nalties all Perſons to give them the leaſt Relief. 


After cauſing, them 


They 


ſuffered this hard Treatment very cheerfully ; and as they 
could meet with no Aſſiſtance, either to ſtay in the King- 
dom or to go from thence, they all miſerably periſhed, 
This is all the Hiſtorians have related concerning theſe pre- 
tended Hereticks, without telling us why they were called 


Publicans. 


I obſerved they were very likely Diſciples of 


the I aldenſos, becauſe of their Orthodoxy on the Trinity 
and Incarnation of the Son of God, their Patience, and 
their Anſwer to the Council that they followed the Doc- 
trine of the Apoſtles, for that was preciſely the Language 
of the ¶ aldenſes. It is true, we cannot trace the /Yaldenſes 
in the Tenets aſcribed to them concerning Baptiſm, the 


Euchariſt, Marriage, and the Communion of Saints. 


But 


poſſibly the Hiſtorians, who mention them, may have miſ- 


repreſented their Doctrine. 


cribed 


is however only conjecture. 


(1) The Walderſes publiſhed the Articles of their Faith, which they dedicated to the French King, who was then 


Perhaps they did not believe 
Tranſubſtantiation, and refuſing to communicate with ſuch 
as did believe it, it was inferred they rejected the Eu- 
chariſt and Commumon of Saints. As for Baptiſm, per- 
haps they would, with the Waldenſes, have it ſtript of all 
the Ceremonies, tacked to it ſince its Inſtitution. In fine, 
it may be they denied Marriage to be a Sacrament, and 
on that account were accuſed of rejecting it. However this 
be, they would not be the firſt, to whom have been aſ- 
octrines little agreeable to their Sentiments, by 
forced Conſequences, as it is eaſy to ſee from the Hiſtory of 
the Maldenſes and Albigenſes (i). What I have been ſaying 
But it is ſufficiently plauſible, 


ef ENGLAND. 


to make one ſtand amazed at the Raſhneſs of 


Vol. t 


o 


ſome Prote- 


ſtant Authors, who, upon the Credit of Milliam of Naw- 


burgh the Monk, and ſome others of the fa 


have ſo roughly handled theſe pretended Hereti 
Gervaſe in his Chronicle ſpeaks of thee | = 


me Order, 


Council con- 


vened by Henry II, where he * that Prince cauſed the 


Biſhops to ſwear to obey his 
formed them of his Intentions. 


rders, before he had in- 
He adds, that in Conſe. 


quence of this Oath, he would have GE them to with- 


draw their Obedience from Alexander 


IT, and own the 


Antipope ; but that the Prelates flatly refuſed it. It ſeems 
that Gervaſe, who was a Monk of St. Auguſtine's and 
Cotemporary with Becket, ſhould have perfect knowledge 
of all that paſſed in that Archbiſhop's Conteſt with the 


King. But as he is extremely partial in Favor of Be 
and beſides, no other Hiſtorian ſpeaks of this Council 
can hardly doubt its being a Fiction. 


chet, 
5 One 


The only Founda- 


tion for it, is Henry's writing to the Archbiſhop of Ca. 
logne, as was ſaid in the Hiſtory of his Reign. I ſhall juſt 
obſerve here, that certain modern Hiſtorians, relying too 
much on the Authority of Gervaſe, who was Becket's 
Creature, have unwarily taken him for guide in their 


Account of this Quarrel. 
favour the Archbiſhop, and inſinuate as if he was unjuſt! 


Hence they have been led to 


perſecuted by the King. "This, added to what I remarked 
in the foregoing Inſtance, ſhews how eaſily Hiſtorians ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be drawn inſenſibly into the Notions 


or Prejudices of thoſe that have writ before them (2). 


In 1175, Richard Archbiſhop of Canterbury convened Sm 
in 1Aminſter (3) a national Synod, where he cauſed to wean. 
be read ſome Canoris, drawn up by himſelf, They moſtly — 
relate to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and the Celibacy of the — 
Prieſts, which was not yet thoroughly eſtabliſhed. Roger, Hon. 
Archbiſhop of York, was not preſent at this Synod, but 
ſent Agents, who proteſted, in his Name, againſt three 
things wherein he thought himſelf aggrieved. Firſt, he Dip 
complained of being denied the Privilege of having the Crog *** 


carried before him in the Province of Canterbury. In the ron 
ſecond place, he complained, that the Biſhopricks of Lin- 


i, 


coln, Cheſter, Worceſter [and Hereford] were unjuſtly taken 
from the Juriſdiftion of the See of ork. His third Grie- 
vance was, on account of an Excommunication denounced 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury againſt ſome Clergymen 
of St, Ofwald's in Glecefter. Hence it is evident, that the 
old Diſputes between the two Metropolitans were ſtill kept 
on foot, notwithſtanding the Care taken to put an end to 


them, in the Reign of Henry I. 


What paſſed the next Year 1176, in a Synod held by ges. 
Huguccio the Pope's Legate (4), is a farther Evidence of pj... 


this matter, 


The Archbiſhop of York ſeating himſelf Hor. 


on the Right-hand of the Legate (5), the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury's Domeſticks fell upon him and dragged him 
thence, and trampled upon him. This Accident cauſed the 
Synod to break up, and was followed with a long Proceſs, 
which occaſioned the two Metropolitans to carry to the 
Court of Rome ſeveral Appeals, from whence ſhe reaped 
great Advantages (6). | 

In the Year 1183, the Pope defiring Henry II to pro- 
cure him a Subſidy from the Clergy, to enable him to 
carry on the War againſt the Emperor, the King aſſem- 
bled the Prelates, to acquaint them with the Pope's De- 


atelier of 
the Clergy 
isfy the 
Pope for ſear 
of Conſe- 


mand. The Clergy not daring to refuſe the Aid the Pon- 


tiff required, and on the other hand, dreading it might be 
made a Precedent, contrary to the Liberties of the Church 
of England, uſed this Expedient to content him. They 
entreated the King to give the Pope what he thought 
reaſonable, promiſing to repay him whatever he ſhould 
advance (7). 

In this Reign two Councils were held in Ireland, the 
firſt was convened at Armagh, preſently after the Con- 
queſts of the Engliſh. It was decreed in this Synod, that 
all the Engliſh Slaves ſhould be enfranchiſed ; the Prelates 
being perſuaded, that the Calamities their Iſland began to 


ſuffer, proceeded from the 1ri/h detaining in ſlavery, Men, 


who were Chriſtians as well as themſelves. Beſides, they 
conſidered, that Encouragement was given to Pyrates, by 
affording them an Opportunity of ſelling their Slaves in 
Ireland. The other Synod was held at Caſhel, to put the 
Church of Ireland upon the ſame foot, with the Church 


perſecuting them- The Monks 


would have concealed their Doctrines, but they came to light, partly by the Quarrels of the Papiſts among themſelves, and partly by the taking of Mon- 

thrun in 1585, by the Mareſcbal de Leſdiguieres, a Proteſtant, who ſaved the Records of the Perſecutions, found in that Place, when the Monks 

to have burnt them, becauſe they not only contained an account of the Cruelties againſt the Waldenſes, but proved, that their Doctrine was the ſame 

with Ours. This makes Rapin's Conjecture the more probable, and ſhould be a Caution to Proteſtant Writers, not to condemn too haſtily for 

all that are reprelented as ſuch by the Monks. 
(2) In the Year 1176, Cardinal Vivian was ſent Legate into Scotland and Ireland. Hoved. p. 553. 
(3) May 1%. Hwved. Brempt. p. 1101. 
(4) He came to England about the end of Ofober, 1175. Gervas, p- 143% 


(5) This was in March 1176. Gervas, p. 14 
(6) This ſame Year, William King of Scotlan 


3. 
4 and the Biſhops, Abbots, and Priors of his Kingdom, being at a Great Council, or Parkament, a: 


Northampton, King Henry required them to make their Submiſſion to the Church of Eng/and ; but they refuſed. Hoved. p. 550. 
(7) 4n 1188, a Synod was held at Geytinton, in Northamptonſhire, about the Cruſade. Brompr. p. 1149, Cb, Mailros, p. 177+ Hoved. p- 64. 
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land; that is to ſay, to reduce the 7r;þ Clergy un- 
22 Pope's Juriſdiction, purſuant to the King's pro- 


miſe, when he demanded Adrian's conſent, to make that 

eſt, TGT CREE e 
Xith Council Baked T finiſh what relates to the Councils in the 
of Lateran- Reign of Henry II, I ſhall add a word, concerning the 
Gewa. YTth Council of Lateran, convened at Rome by Alexan- 
Hoss der III. There were only three Englih Biſhops (1), at 
>. 5822 this Council; for, according to the Teſtimony of Reger 


Synod in 
avour of 
ohn's 
rriate. 
M. Paris. 


Hceto. 
M. Paris 
M. Wes. 


Brompton. 
Diceto. 


Gerras. 


Dicets, 


Spel. Cone. 


T.1I.p.120. Monks of St. Augu 


de Heveden, it was one of the Privileges of the Church of 


England, not to F to ſend more than four Biſhops 


to Countils held at Rome. The Albigenſes were ex- 
communicated in this Council, and all Chriſtians very 
ſtrictly forbidden to keep any Correſpondence with them. 

One of the Canons prohibited, on pain of Excommu- 
nication, to promiſe Benefices before a Vacancy, But 
this Prohibition took place only with regard to Patrons, 
and not with reſpect to the Popes, who broke it conti- 
nually, by means of Proviſions, of which, in ſpite of this 
Canon, they made frequent uſe, 

It was farther reſolved in this ſame Council, to eaſe the 
vaſt Expence, Churches and —_— Houſes were liable 
to, for the Entertainment of the iſitors, and their Re- 
tinue. It was decreed, that in Viſitations, an Archbiſhop 
ſhould not have in his Retinue more than fiſty Horſe, a 
Biſhop more than thirty, a Legate more than twenty 
five, and an Archdeacon more than ſeven. A great Re- 
formation truly, which plainly ſhews the Moderation of 
the Council. The Charges the Abbies and Chutches 
were at upon this occaſion; were called Procurations ; 
doubtleſs, becauſe the Churches were obliged to procure 
what was neceſſary for the Entertainment of the Viſitors. 
In proceſs of time, this was turned into a certain Sum of 
Money, which kept all along the Name of Procurations, 
and became a fertile ſource of oppreſſions, which the 
Nuntios and Legates made the Churches endure on this 
pretence. Tiltings and Tournaments were likewiſe for- 
bidden, but this Prohibition was not capable of aboliſhing 
them. 


COUNCILS in the Reign of 
8£1CAZ8D:1 


N 1189, Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, interdic- 

ting the Lands of Prince John, on account of his Mar- 
riage with his Couſin Aviſa of Glecefter, there was an 
Appeal to the Pope from this Procedure. Whereupon the 
Pope ſent into England a Legate, one Fohn de Anagnia, 
who called a Synod, where the Archbithop's proceedings 
were made void, and the Interdi& taken off. After that, 
the Pope confirmed the Marriage by his Authority. Not- 
withſtanding this decifive Sentence, the Marriage was an- 
nulled ſeveral Years after, on the ſame pretence of Kindred, 
and by the ſame Authority; every thing being eaſy to 
thoſe that are inveſted with Abſolute Power (2). 

The ſame Baldwin being about to attend Richard to the 
Holy-Land, convened a Synod, where he declared, that 
he left the Adminiſtration of the Affairs of the Province 
of Canterbury to the Biſhop of London, and of his particu- 
lar Dioceſe to the Biſhop of Rechefter. 

During the Abſence of the two Archbiſhops, orte of 
whom was in the Eaft, the other in Normandy, the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, Regent of the Kingdom, and Legate of the 
Pope, convened two Synods, one at Glocefter, and another 
at Weſtminſter. But nothing of moment was tranſact- 
4. his Aim in calling them, being only to ſhew his Gran- 

eur. 

Baldwin dying at Acres, as ſoon as the News reached 
England, the Biſhop of Londen ſent an Inhibition to the 
Monks of St. Auguſtine, to proceed to an Election of an 
Archbiſhop, without the conſent of the Suffragan-Bi- 
ſhops. Some time after, the Suffragans being met at Can- 
terbury, the Monks came into their Aſſembly, and declared 
they had elected the Biſhop of Bath. At the ſame In- 
ſtant, they took and placed him on the Archiepiſcopal 
Throne, The Biſhops appealed to the Pope ; but the 
Death of the Prelate ele, which happened ſoon after, put 
an end to the Difference. 

In 1193, Richard ſent from Paleſtine, a Letter to the 
uffragan Biſhops of Canterbury, ordering them to pro- 
ceed to the Election of an Archbiſhop, jointly with the 
Min. Purſuant to this Order, a ſort of 
2 was held, and Hubert Walters elected, whom the 

ing had ſtrongly recommended. | 


71(7) Hoveden names four who were preſent at the Council, «iz. Hugh Biſhop of Durbam, Fobn of Norwich, Robert of Hereford, and Reginald of Baths 


Abbots were more numerous. See Hoveden, p. 582, Anno 11 
(2 


11 Among whom was Langton Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


The State of the Cnvnci. 


The fame Year there was another Synod held at Pipewel 1 Hoved, p. 658, Spelm, Cote. T. II. P. 1196 
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Two Years after, the ſame Hubert, being made Legale; Hores. 

convened in the Cathedral of York, a national Synod, * 7% 

where ſeveral Canons were made, of which two only de- 

ſerve Notice. By the IIId, Prieſts are forbidden to take 

Money for ſaying Maſs. The Vth, expreſly prohibits 

Deacons to adminiſter the Sacraments of Baptiſm and the 


*Eucharift, unleſs in Caſes of Neceſſity. 


COUNCILS in the Reign of 
King 7 O H W. 


N the Year 1200, Archbiſhop Hubert held a national S bel 
Synod at W:ftminſter, notwithſtanding the King's Pro- — * 
hibition, which is remarked by Hiſtorians as the firſt ; 


King's Pres 
Uſurpation of this nature. Several Canons were made in % ien. 


this Synod, the chief of which are theſe : yg 
. | Brompt. 
The Ift, regulates the Pronunciation of Divine Ser- el. Ca-. 


vice, to prevent reading Prayers either too ſlow, or too * 


ſaſt. 

The IId, forbids the conſecrating the Euchariſt more 
than once in a Day, without urgent Neceſſity. 

The XIth, declares againſt clandeſtine Marriages, and 
forbids married Perſons to travel beyond Sea, without pub- 
liſhing their mutual Conſent. 


In 1206, the Pope ititending to levy in England an $51 whics 

extraordinary Romeſcot, or Peter-Pence, the Biſhops met ref e 
in a Sy nod to debate upon his Demand. But the King M. Parks 
ſending them word to proceed no further, they broke up 
without coming to any Reſolution. And indeed, Peter- 
Pence, not concerning the Clergy more than the reſt of 
the Nation, it belonged not to them to determine, whe- 
ther it was to be paid or not. Neverthelefs, ſhortly after, 
a Legate, one Florentinus, called another Synod at Reading, 
upon the ſame account, and, as if the Clergy had been the 
occaſion of the King's Refuſal, extorted from them an 
Aid, in lieu of the extraordinary Romeſcot demanded by 
the Pope. 

I paſs over in Silence ſeveral Councils, called purely to 
regulate the Reſtitution, the King was to make the Ec- 
cleſiaſticks, after his Reconciliation to the Pope, having 
ſpoken of them elſewhere. 

During the Reign of King John, Pope Innocent III. XIIth Con. 
convened the XIIth Council of Lateran, at which were YES 208 
preſent four hundred and twelve Biſhops (3). There M. Paris. 
were paſſed ſeventy Canons, which, according to the Re- 
port of the Hiſtorians, were not very agreeable to the Pre- 
lates, by whoſe Authority they were made. This gave M. Tu Pin, 
occation to a famous Modern to conjecture, that the Pope 
drew up theſe Canons himſelf, and that they were read 
before the Council, whoſe Silence was taken for an Ap- 
probation, This was an Artifice, which began to be 
practiſed, in order to paſs in Councils whatever the Pope 
deſired. The Prefident ordered the Canons ready drawn 
up to be fead, and the Prelates perceiving they were not 
deſigned to be debated, none dared to be the firſt op- 
poſer; In proceſs of time, this Expedient was frequently 
uſed, and the Council of Vienne which was held in 
1312, ' and where the Order of the Knights-Tem- 
plars was aboliſhed, will furniſh us with a remarkable In- 
ſtance. 

To return to the Council of Lateran, fince the Church 
of England, as a Member of the Catholick Church, was 
no leſs concerned than the other Churches in the Canons 
made there, it will not be perhaps foreign to the purpoſe 
to be ſomething particular. But however, to avoid pro- 
lixity, it will be ſufficient to take notice of three Canons, 
which ſeem remarkable beyond the reſt. 


The Iſt eſtabliſhes in expreſs Terms, the Doctrine of 2 of this 
T ranſubſtantiation. — 
The IIId imports; that the ſecular Power ſhall be re- 
ſted, ſollicited, and, if need be, compelled by Eccle- 
iaſtical Cenſures, to take an Oath to uſe their utmoſt En- 
deavours to root all Hereticks out of their Territories. 
That for the future, all Perſons, without Exception, ſhall 
be obliged to ſwear the ſame Oath, upon their being 
to any Dignity Spiritual or Temporal. And it 
any Temporal Ls refuſes to purge his Dominions of 
Hereticks, after an Admonition, he ſhall be excommuni- 
cated by the Metropolitan and his Suffragans And in 
caſe he contemns the Cenſures of the Church, and refuſes 
to make Satisfaction within a Year, the Pope ſhall de- 
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clare his Subjects and Vaſſals abſolved from their Oath of 
Allegiance, and at the ſame time, hall invite the Ca- 
tholick Princes to ſeize his Country, ſaving to theSovereign 
of the Fee, if there is anys his Rights; upon condition 
that the ſaid Sovereign ſhall do nothing to obſtruct the 
Execution of the Canon. 


Remarks im It is difficult to read this Decree without being ſur- 


the third priſed, that Biſhops ſhould aſſume a Right to deprive So- 

BEAR vereign Princes of their Dominions, as if in ſact Jeſus 
Chri/t had, in clear and expreſs Terms, inveſted them 
with ſuch a Power. They might be allowed a Right to 
exhort, to requeſt, to ſollicite Princes to purge their Ter- 
ritories of Hereticks. Nay, let them be ſuffered, if you 
pleaſe, to excommunicate theſe fame Princes, under co- 
lour of their being, as Members of the Church, liable to 
Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, as well as their Subjects. But 
that Biſhops may extend their Authority ſo far as to de- 
cree temporal Puniſhments, and deprive Princes, or even 
private Perſons, of their Property, is what cannot be 
granted, without reſigning to them withal, the temporal 
Sovereignty of the whole Chriſtian World. Lo what 
purpoſe then, will ſome ſay, is Excommunication, if the 
Perſons excommunicated happen to contemn it ? I know 
not ; God alone will be Judge in the other Life. But this 
did not content the Clergy, and much leſs the Popes, 
who would be reſpected, feared and obeyed, in this Lite : 
For that was the ſole end of all their Excommunica- 
tions. And indeed, to this, temporal Puniſhments were 
abſolutely neceſſary, ſpiritual ones not producing their 
Effect but in the next World, about which they were 
little concerned. Thanks be to God, the Generality of 
Chriſtians follow at preſent a different 'T heology, Ac- 
cordingly the Excommunications of Princes are much leſs 
frequent, becauſe Peoples Eyes are opened, and do not 
think themſelves obliged to renounce their Allegiance to 
their Sovereigns, in compliance to the Pope's Pleaſure, 
It may be further obſerved on this Decree, that, though it 
ſeemed to be levelled only againſt the Earl of Tholouſe, 
and the other Protectors of the Albigenſes, yet the Con- 
ſequences reached all Chriſtian Princes in general. And 
indeed from this Principle naturally lowed the unlimited 
Authority, too frequently exerted by the Roman Pon- 
tiff, 

The laſt Canon of the Council of Lateran, that I de- 
ſign to conſider, is the XIVth. By this Canon it is de- 
creed, that the Prieſts, who are addicted to Debauchery in 
Countries where Marriage is allowed, ſhould be more ſe- 
verely puniſhed than thoſe, who live in Places, where they 

are obliged to Celibacy. Hence it may be inferred, that 
the Celibacy of the Clergy was not yet univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed, 


COUNCTITLY in the Reign of 
HENRT Ul. 


1 Shall not take upon me to ſpeak of all the Councils 

in the long Reign of Henry III, becauſe they were, 
for the moſt part, convened only to ſupply the Popes 
with Money, or to countenance their Exactions. I ſhall 
content myſelf with chuſing ſuch, as more immediately 
related to Religion, or where ſomething remarkable was 
tranſacted, 

Syned at In 1222, Cardinal Langton convened, in the Cathedral 

Canterbury, of Canterbury (1), a provincial Synod, where three Men 


Toubercin were 


c:ndomnes were condemned, and delivered over to the ſecular Arm. 


T. II. 5. 181. cond was a Hermaphrodite who accompanied that Impoſtor. 
The third was a Deacon, who, to marry a Fewiſh Wo- 
man, with whom he was in Love, had circumciſed him- 
ſelf (2). 

Syn:d againſt In 1225, the ſame Prelate held a Synod, where was 

i. made a Canon, confirming the Prohibition of the Mar- 

2h riage of the Prieſts. This leaves room to preſume, there 
were ſtill in England, Prieſts who ſtood their ground againſt 
all former Prohibitions. 

Council at In 1237, Otho the Pope's Legate convened a national 

St, Paul's. Council at London, in St. Paul's Church. As he knew 


- 2 there was a Deſign to oppoſe the Canons which he would 


Spel. Conc. 


T. II. P. 218. (1) T. Wikes ſays, it was in Oſney Monaſtery, near Oxfurd, p- 39. 


have paſſed againſt Pluralities, he obtained of the King a 
Guard of two hundred Men. As ſoon as the | th 
had taken their places, he ordered certain Canons to be 
read, which were brought from Rome ready prepared, ac- 
cording to the new method. When the Canons apainſt 
Pluraliſts came to be read, Walter de Cantilupe Biſhop of 
WWinche/ter, and ſome other Prelates, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
it, and even proteſted againſt it. This oppoſition obliged 
the Legate to declare, that the Canon ſhould be in force 
only during the time of his Legateſhip. However, it was 
no ſooner paſſed upon that Condition, but an Eccleſiaſtick 
in the Legate's Retinue, read aloud a Decretal Epiſtle of 
the Pope, by which it was ordained that this Canon ſhould 
be perpetually binding. 


The IId ſtates the Number of the Sacraments, and 
reckons them Seven (3). 

The IIId fixes the Eves of Eater and Whitſunday for 
the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm, and as ſome People ſcru- 
pled to baptize their Children on theſe Days, their Scruples 
were condemned. 

The X XIId enjoins the Clergy to live on their Bene- 
fices, at leaſt the beſt part of the year. This Canon was 
abſolutely neceſſary at that time. As the Pope diſpenſed 
with the Reſidence of the Italians, who poſſeſſed a great 
Number of Benefices in England, if the Engliſh had not 
been obliged to reſide, the Churches would have been 
quite forſaken. 

In 1239, was held at Lenden a Council, which flatly 
refuſed the Legate, the Money demanded to defray the 
Expences of his Legateſhip.- 

The next Year, the ſame Legate aſſembled another 
Synod, where he demanded for the Pope, the fifth part 
of ; the Revenues of the Clergy, but could not pre- 
vail, 

All the reſt of the Councils, from 1240 to 1264, were 
833 to demand Money of the Clergy. 

ring the Barons Wars, were aſſembled two Coun- Sd a 

cils. The firſt at Reading, where was confirmed the dag 0 
Appeal brought by the Barons, from the Proceedings of 8 
the Legate then at Boulogne, In the ſecond, held at T. Wiks. 
Northampton in 1266, Othobon (4) the Legate excom- P *% 7+ 
— eng all Clergymen engaged in the Earl of Leice/ter's 

arty, | 
In 1268, (5) the ſame Legate convened at St. Paul's Cel « 
at London a national Council (6), where were publiſhed — _ 
certain Conſtitutions brought from Rome, ſome whereof p. 400 
are ſtill part of the Canon-Law of the Engliſh Church, T. Wiks. 
As ſeveral of theſe Conſtitutions tended to leſſen the“ ** 
Power and Juriſdiction of the Biſhops, ſtrong oppoſition 
was made againſt them; which obliged the Legate to 
prorogue the Aſſembly till next Day. He fo wiſely im- 
proved this ſhort Adjournment, that gaining in this In- 
terval, either by Promiſes. or Threats, ſuch as appeared 
moſt averſe, on the morrow he met with no farther op- 
poſition. This was the method of holding Councils in 
thoſe Days. 


The Iſt of theſe Conſtitutions allows Laymen to admi- Conf tnien 
niſter Baptiſm in caſe of Neceſſity. ff Rane 
The IId forbids Prieſts to take Money for adminiſtring* 
the Sacraments, and preſcribes theſe Words to be made 
uſe of in giving Abſolution : I ab/&ve * all thy Sins; 
or, By the Authority committed unto me, I abſolve thee, &c. 
Hence it may be inferred that there were ſtill ſome 
Prieſts, who made a Scruple to pronounce the Abſolution 
in a direct manner, and were contented with a bare De- 
claration. 
The IXth enjoins Reſidence to Clergymen (7). 
The XIIIth confirms the Privilege of Sanctuary to 
Churches. ; 
The XIVth ordains the ſolemnizing of Marriage in 
Publick. 
The XXth is againſt thoſe that pretend to give a Com- 
nſation, in lieu of the Penance enjoined them. 
The XX1IIId provides againſt alienating any part of 
the Tythes from the Parochial Clergy. This Conſtitution 
particularly concerned the Monks, to whom ſuch Aliena- 
tions were daily appropriated. 
The XXXth is againſt Pluraliſts, | 1 
The XXXIft forbids the giving Benefices in Commen- Original of 


Commen* 


dam, and declares a Benefice, held in that manner, Va. un. 


(2) He was tied to a Stake and burat 3 whereas the Impoſtor was condemned to perpetual Impriſonment, and to be fed with nothing but Bread and Water. 


T. Wikes, p. 39. 


(3) Namely, Baptiſm, Confirmation, Penance, the Euchariſt, Extreme Unction, Matrimony, and Orders. | 
(4) Rapin by miſtake ſays Orbe, but Orbo had left England long before, in 1241, as Rapin himſelf has related is the Reign of Henry III. Sev above, 


313. 
(5) Spelman places this Council in the Year 1248. See Conc, Tom. II. p. 263. 


(6) April 8. T. Wikes, p. $5. 
(7) To Vicars Sce Spelman Conc, Tom, II. p. 269. 
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s Cuſtom, which was become much in vogue, 
— 1 Original to _ an wary to which 88 
iſt the northern Nations were over-run- 
wa cxpornls WA When by the Fury of the 
Wars, the Prieſts and Biſhops themſelves were forced to 
fly, the principal Prelates of the Province appointed Prieſts 
to officiate in the vacant Benefices, till the Paſtor could 
reſume the Care of his Flock, This Cuſtom at length 
was abuſed in a manner very prejudicial to the Church, 
After Peace was reſtored, ſuch Prieſts as were not the true 
Paſtors, and were ſtiled Commendatories, were however 
continued in the Benefices. For this reaſon ſeveral Councils 
endeavoured toreform this Abuſe, by decreeing, that thoſe 
who held Benefices in Commendam ſhould not receive the 
Profits, or officiate as Paſtors above ſix Months. But 
the Popes, pretending to be above the Canons, con- 
tinued to diſpoſe of the Benefices in Commendam for Term 
Life. 
5 The XXXIId Canon decrees, that before a Biſhop 
was conſecrated, ftrict Enquiry ſhould be made, Whe- 
ther he held more Livings than one, without a Diſpen- 
ſation, and Whether the Diſpenſation was authentick and 
in form? 
ye The XXXIVth declares void all previous Contracts be- 
tween Patrons and Perſons preſented to Benefices. 


Theſe are the principal Councils held in England, from 
the beginning of the Reign of Henry II, to the end of that 
of Henry III, that is, during the ſpace of ſix- ſcore Years. 
After having obſerved the manner of making the Canons, it 
will be neceſſary to add another Remark on that Subject. It 
happened very often, that in order to get a Canon paſſed, 
which was like to meet with ſtrong oppoſition, it was in- 
ſerted, among many others of great uſe. This was done, 
that the oppoſers might be accuſed of being againſt Regu- 
lations of known uſefulneſs. This Artifice was not only 
practiſed in Councils but likewiſe in Parliaments, when to 
paſs certain Bills, others of abſolute Neceſſity were tacked 
to them. However, this practice has met from time to 
time with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition, that it has not been able 
hitherto to grow into Cuſtom. 

What we have obſerved in ſome of theſe Councils, 
concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy, is a clear Evi- 
dence, that it was not yet univerſally eſtabliſhed, though 
it is pretended that Anfzlm accompliſhed it in the Reign 
of Henry I. This Evidence may be farther ſupported by 
Facts. Long after Anſelm, Richard, a Biſhop of Lich- 
field, was Son of Robert Biſhop of Cheſter; upon which 
an Hiſtorian remarks, that in thoſe Days, the being Son 
to a Prieſt was no obſtacle to Promotions in the Church. 
The ſame Hiſtorian relates, That the Pope complaining, 
that the Biſhop elect of Ely was not come to Rome for 
his Confirmation, the Englih Ambaſſador merrily re- 
plied, the Prelate had a very lawful Excuſe, taken from 
the Holy Scriptures, for he had juſt married a Wife. We 
ſee allo in Baronius's Annals, that a Legate ſent by Pope 
Innocent III, into Poland to eſtabliſh the Celibacy of the 
Clergy, did at laſt carry his Point; but attempting to 
3 the ſame thing in Bohemia, was in danger of his 

iſe. 

There was another Article, of no leſs Importance to 
the Popes, and which they puſhed as vigorouſly as that 
of Celibacy. This was to give to their Ordinances or 
Decretals, the ſame Authority as to the Canons of the 
Councils. In 1150, one Gratian publiſhed a Collection 
of Decretals, containing all the Ordinances made by the 
Popes to that Time, that it might ſerve for a Rule in the 
Adminiſtration of Eccleſiaſtical Juſtice. To this Col- 
lection were added, in time, ſeveral Decrees made after- 
wards, in order to compoſe a complete Body of the Cu- 
non- Law. Raymond de Pegneford, Penitentiary to Gre- 
gory IX, was ordered to make this Collection, intitled, 
The ſecond Part of the Canon-Law, and publiſhed in 1230. 
He annexed to it ſome Conſtitutions of the Councils, and 
Reſolutions of the Doctors, ſince the Year 1250, where 
the ſecond Part began. This laſt Collection was not only 
a Supplement to the old Canon-Law, but even altered it 
in ſeveral Articles. For Inſtance, it is determined, that 
Baſtards ſhould not be capable of Eccleſiaſtical Preſer- 
ments, without the Pope's Diſpenſation. By this Addi- 
tion, without the Pope's Diſpenſation, the Court of Rome 
aſſumed indirectly, the Power of favouring Baſtards, 
when ſhe thought proper, contrary to the ancient Con- 
ſtitutions of the Councils. That Court could never have 
. better opportunity to publiſh the Decretals, ſince her 

ower Was now at the utmoſt height. There was nei- 
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ther Subject nor Prince that dared to oppoſe the Will of 
the Popes, when they ſpoke with an abſolute Tone. And 
therefore, without finding much Reſiſtance, they enacted 
as a Law, whatever they were pleaſed to decree, even 
though directly contrary to the Laws, which till then were 
in force. For example, as to the caſe of Baſtards, the 
Laws of England reckoned, as illegitimate, Children born 
before Marriage, notwithſtanding their Fathers and Mo- 
thers were afterwards married; but the Canon-Law decreed 
the contrary ; on which there were great Conteſts in the 
Parliament of Merton in 1236 (1). 

The Roman Pontiffs were no ſooner become almoſt ab- K. 


ſolute Monarchs in the Church, but great numbers of“ 


Religious Orders ſprang up, Which were as a Standing 
Army, to ſupport the Grandeur and Power of the Popes, 
'The Council of Lateran endeavoured to prevent this 


Abuſe, by expreſly forbidding the Inſtitution of any new 
Order of Monks, 


the Name of Predicant Fryers, of which he petitioned for 
Pope Innocent's Confirmation. The Pope, on account of 
the Prohibition of the Lateran Council, made ſome Scru- 
ple at firſt to conſent to this Eſtabliſhment : But if we may 
believe the Hiſtorians of this Order, he was told, by a 
heavenly Viſion, that he could do nothing more ſervice- 
able to the Church. However, it was Heonzsrius his Suc- 
ceſſor, that confirmed this new Order, by the Name of 
Predicant Fryers, becauſe the Deſign of their Inſtitution, 
was to preach againſt Hereticks. They were likewiſe 
called Dominicans, from their Founder, and in France, 
Facobins, from their firſt Settlement in St. Fames's Street 
in Paris, The Court of the [nquijitin was committed to 
the Dominicans, which made them famous for their Cruel- 
ties upon the pretended Hereticks, of whom that Court is 


Judge. They ſettled in England in 1317, ſhortly after 
their Inſtitution, 


The Order of Franciſcans, founded by Francis de Franciſcan 


A ii, quickly followed that of the Dominicans. Innocent 
III, approved of it in 1215, but did not authentickly 
confirm it. It was Honorius III, that eſtabliſhed it by a 
Bull in 1223, and the next Year this Order ſettled in 
England. The Religious, who embraced this Rule, took, 
out of Modeſty, the Name of Minors, or Minorites, and 
though, in time, they were divided into ſeveral Socicties, 
they all acknowledged Francis d Aſie for their Head and 
Founder, By their Rule, they were not to preach, or 
take Confeſſions in any Dioceſe, without expreſs leave from 
the Biſhop. But this Article was not long obſerved by 
them. They repreſented to the Pope, that Chriſtians were 
aſhamed to confeſs themſelves to their own Paſtors. 
That many ſcrupled to do it, becauſe the Pariſh-Prieits 
themſelves were guilty of the Sins confeſſed to them. 
In fine, that they had not the Diſcretion to be ſecret. 
Upon this Foundation, they petitioned, for this part of 
their Rule, a Diſpenſation, which was readily granted 
them, 


Theſe two Orders of Dominicans and Franciſcans, Pregr:(: v 


acquired ſo great a Character for Holineſs among the 
People, that there were but few Perſons, that had not 
one of theſe Fryers for Director. Conſequently, the 
Alms they received were very conſiderable, They had 
moreover another Advantage, in that, for a long Space, 
almoſt all the Popes were choſen out of one or other of 
theſe Orders. So that, by their credit at the Court of 
Rome, they obtained very often Grants of what belonged 
to other Orders, under colour that it was neceſſary for 
their Subſiſtence. On the other hand, they heaped up 
immenſe Riches, as well by the voluntary Gifts of the 
Living, as by the Legacies and Grants extorted from the 
Dying, by making them believe, nothing could contribute 
more to their eternal Salvation. 


ſactions of the Devout, and thereby became Rivals to one 
another, a Jealouſy aroſe between them, which was ſoon 
followed by a moſt ſcandalous Quarrel, that was not eaſily 
ended, 


In a Council at Rocheſter, in 1244, a new Order of Cf: bear- 
Fryers, called Croſi-Bearers, appeared and demanded leave = 2 a 
to ſettle in England. Theſe produced a Bull from the 7 England 


Pope, forbidding all Perſons to reproach them, and em- 
powering them to excommunicate thoſe, that ſhould dare 
to violate this Privilege. The Synod not thinking proper 
to grant their Petition, they were ſent away, on pretence, 
that the licenſing them was a direct Breach upon the Ca- 
nons of the late Council of Lateran. 


. 1) In the Statute - of Merton, chap. IX. it is declared, that whoever is born before Marriage is a Baſtard. Upon this the Biſhops replied, That it 


t 
8 — o the Canons of the Church, and were 


very urgent with the Barons, to conſent that ſuch as were born before, ſhould be Legitimate as well 


the Realm 2 27 — 2 the Church having decreed it ſo. But the Barone with one Voice anſwered, That they would not conſent that the Laws of 


No. 18. Vol. I. 


I ſhall 


Uuuu 
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But this did not hinder Dominic de Dominican, 
Guzman a Spaniard, who long preached againſt the hi- Hl. 
genſes, from forming the Project of a new Order, under? 


Mean time, as theſe two R 4. 
Orders laboured with equal Ardour to ingroſs the Bene- w ben. 


ly 


354 


John de 
Saliſbury. 
Gervas. 


p. 1434 


Baldwin of 
Canterbury. 
Gervas. 
Diceto. 
Hoved. 


Brompt. 
Diceto, 


Hugh of 
Lincoln. 


Brempt. 
c. 1235. 
Hoved, 


p. 712. 


Alexander 
Cementa- 
rius. 


MI. Weſt. 


p- 228, 229. 


Walter e 
York. 4 


Edmund of 
Du ham. 
M. Paris. 


Þ. 386, 527, 


The HISTORY 


T ſhall cloſe this Abſtract of the State of the Church, 


with ſome Remarks, on the celebrated Eccleſiaſticks of 


thoſe days. 


Fohannes Sarisburienſis Native, and not A. of 


Salisbury, as ſome have affirmed, was one of the Orna- 
ments of the Church of England, for Learning, Polite- 
neſs, and Regularity of Liſe. He was very intimate with 
Adrian IV, who uſed to complain to him of the Weight 
of the Papal Crown. However, the Bull which this 
Pope gratified Henry II with, on account of the Conqueſt 
of Ireland, ſcems to ſhew, he was not the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous. John de Salisbury, who adhered to Themas Becket, 
and followed him into France, procured by his means 
the Biſhoprick of Chartres. He wrote the Polycraticon, 
or de Nugis Curialium ; a Collection of Letters; and 
ſeveral other inconſiderable Tracts, He died in 1181, 
or 1182, 

I ſhall ſay nothing here of Thomas Becket, or of Stephen 
Langton, Archbiſhops of Canterbury, having ſufficiently 
ſpoken of them elſewhere (1). 

Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who attended Ri- 
chard to the Holy-Land, where he died, paſſed for a good 
Divine. Some of his Works, ſtill extant, ſhew this Re- 

utation not to be groundleſs. His great Conteſt with the 
Monks of St. Auguſtin, who were grown very inſolent, 
put him upon founding a Society of Regular Canons (2), 
near Canterbury (3), with deſign to transfer to them by de- 
grees the Privileges of the Monaſtery of St. Auguſtin. But 
the Monks, having early knowledge of his Intent, made 
ſuch an Intereſt at the Court of Rome, that the Archbiſhop 
was forced to deſiſt from his Project. 

Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, a Native of Grenoble, was 
one of the moſt illuſtrious Prelates of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the Reigns of Richard I, and King Jahn. His 
Virtue gained him great Reverence from the People of his 
Dioceſe, who were terribly afraid of being excommuni- 
cated by him, becauſe they obſerved, as they imagined, 
that thoſe who lay under his Cenſures, ſeldom failed of 
being viſited with ſome worldly Calamity. It is related, 
as an Inſtance of his Zeal and Reſolution, that by his 
own Authority, he ordered to be removed out of the 
Church of God/trw in Oxfordſhire, the Tomb of Roſa- 
mond, Miſtreſs to Henry II, which ſtood in the middle 
of the Quire (4), hung with black Velvet, and Wax 
Tapers about it. Though he was told, the Tomb was 
placed there by the King's Order, he thought it ought 
not to be ſuffered, ſaying, it was a ſhameful thing, that 
the Tomb of ſuch a Woman ſhould ſtand in ſo honorable 
a Place. This Biſhop dying with the Reputation of a 
Saint, was canonized by Honorius III, in 1221. 

In the midſt of King John's Conteſt with the Pope, 
one Alexander Cementarius a Clergyman, who had been 
Proſeſſor of Divinity at the Univerſity of Paris, publick- 
ly preached, that the Pope had not Power to deprive 
Kings of their Crown. This Freedom drew on him 
the Indignation of the Court of Rome, who reduced him 
at length to the Neceſſity of begging his Bread from 
door to door, Matthew Paris ſtoutly inveighs againſt 
the Errors of this Doctor, though no one ſeemed more 
convinced than this Hiſtorian of the Pope's Abuſe of 
his Power, as he has plainly demonſtrated in his Hiſ- 
tory. 

Walter de Gray, Archbiſhop of York, was more famous 
as a Stateſman, than as a Biſhop. His Succeſſors were 
inriched by his Bounty in purchaſing the Manor of 
Therp, and annexing it to his See, He built likewiſe at 
London, a ſtately Palace, which went by the Name of 
Yerk-Place; but was afterwards called I hite-Hall (5). 
Unfortunately, this Houſe which was ſor many Years a 
Palace-Royal, was ſome time ſince burnt down to the 

round. 

Edmund, who, from a Canon of Salisbury, was pro- 
moted to the Archiepiſcopal Sec of Canterbury, after the 
Pope had annulled three Elections to make room for 
him, was very commendable for his Moderation and re- 
gular Life (6). He would have been glad to ſee the Pope's 
Power, which was then at the higheſt, reduced within 
due Bounds, But perceiving, as matters ſtood, ſuch an 


(1) It was Becket that appointed Trinity-Sunday. Gerwas, p. 1388. 
(2) Hoveden ſays, Prebendaries, p- 637 


(3) At, Hackington, about half a Mile from Canterbury, He had proceeded ſo far as to build a magnificent Church, but was forced to demoliſh it» This 
Foundation was to be in Honour of Becket, and the ſecret Project was, to draw the Election of the Archbiſhop from St. Augufin's to this new Convent. 
Matters were adjuſted, between him and the Priory of St- Auguſtin, in November 1189. But he built a Church at Lambeth, and therein placed the 
daries, he intended for his Monaſtery at Hackington. Howed. p. 637, 661, 662, 


(4) Before the High- Altar. Hoved. p. 712. 


(5) This Houſe is faid to be firſt built by Hugo de Burgh, Earl of Kent, and given to the Dominicans, of whom the Archbiſhop bought it. When Cardinal 


Woljey fell, Henry VIII. ſeized and made a Palace-Royal of it. 


(6) He was born at Abingron in Berkſhire. His Father's Name was Reynald le Rich, and his Mother Mabel was reputed a Saint. He founded a School 
in Oxford, and bred up under him many great Scholars. H. & Antig. of Oxf. 1. 2. p. 9. 
7) He was firſt Biſhop of Cbiche/ter, then of Saliſbury, and at laſt of Durbam. M. Paris, p. 438. Sheriff 
(8) One Ralph a Clergyman, whom he had deprived for Incontinence, and afterwards excommunicated, for refubng to ſubyuit to the Sentence. The 


was Ralph's Friend, 
c 
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Attempt muft have proved unſucceſsful, he choſe 
to give way to the Torrent, than withſtand ſo meer nes 
a Power, ſupported moreover by the. King's Authorit 
However, to avoid the Blame of a baſe Compliance + 
_ 2 22 to the Monaſtery of Pontigny, where 
is Auſterities ſhortened his days, He w i 

Pope Innocent IV, in 1216. $ inn 

Richard Per, Biſhop of Salisbury (7), and afterwards Richarg 
of Durham, is remarkable upon two accounts, Whi ſt Four 7 
he was Biſhop of Sarum, he perſuaded the Inhabitants M _ 
to remove to a more advantagious Situation, where Salis- b. * 
bury now ſtands. Here he laid the Foundation of a ſtate- 
ly Church, which was not finiſhed till thirty Years af. 
ter, and remains to this day, The ſecond thing which 
rendered this Prelate famous, was his Synodical Conſſi- 
tutions for the uſe of the Church of Salisbury. They 


are in all eighty ſeven, of which I ſhall mention only 


the XVth, which forbids the Prieſts to take Money 


for ſaying Maſs, and the XXXIVth, whereby it plainly 
appears, that the Laity communicated at that time in both 
inds. 

Alexander Hales, born in Glaceſterſbire, a great Canon; 4 
and ſtiled the Irrefragable De. = Profetfor of Dor” —_ 
nity in the Univerſity of Paris. Among his other Works, 
he compoſed ſhort Notes on the whole Bible, and a Com- 
mentary [in four Books] upon the Mafter of the Sentences ; 
where, as the learned Du Pin obſerves, he diſcovers more 
Skill in Logick and Metaphy ſicks than in the Antiquities of 
the Church. 

Sewald, Archbiſhop of York, was an able Divine, and Seu 

of an unblameable Life. He took Pattern by Edmund York, | 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his Maſter. He was fo angry OS, 
at the frequent Exactions of the Court of Rome, that he 959. m_ 
could not forbear writing a ſharp Remonſtrance to Pope 
Alexander IV upon that Subject. Amongſt other things 
he told him, when T7eſus Chrift commiſſioned St. Peter to 
feed his Sheep, he did not give him Authority to flea them. 
This Freedom, with his Refuſal to admit certain Italians, 
who came with Proviſions from the Court of Rome, drew 
on him the Diſpleaſure of Alexander, who at length ex- 
communicated him. The Archbiſhop upon his Death-bed, 
complained bitterly of the Pope's Injuſtice, appealing to 
Heaven. Matthew Paris doubtleſs did not believe, this 
Excommunication deprived Sewald of eternal Salvation, 
ſince he affirms, this Prelate wrought a Miracle in his 
laſt Sickneſs. 

Robert Kilwarby, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was a very Ken. 
learned Prelate, for the Age he lived in. His Merit raiſing Qi" 
him to the Dignity of Cardinal, he reſigned his Archbi- 2. 10s. 
ſhoprick to live at Rome. 

I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay, concerning the moſt C 
noted Eccleſiaſticks of thoſe Days, with an Account of Me Pats 
one of the moſt eminent, I mean, Greg Biſhop of Lin- . 49 
coln, As there are ſeveral curious Particulars about him, 

I ſhall ſpeak more fully of him, than of the reſt. 

Grofte/t was a Prelate of Reſolution and Courage, nei- 
ther to be gained by Court-Favours, nor frightned by the 
Pope's Menaces ; Rocks which few Eccleſiaſticks, in thoſe 
Days, knew how to avoid. He, being wholly intent upon 
following, what appeared to him reaſonable and juft, 
without being ſwayed by any conſideration, little regarded 
the Circumftances of the Times, or the Quality of Per- 
ſons ; and oppoſed equally, the King's Will, and the Pope's 
Pleaſure, according as it happened. By this Steddineſs he 
acquired a great Reputation among the People, long accuſ- 
tomed to ſee the Biſhops ſtoop to the King or the Pope. 

It chanced one day, that he excommunicated the Sheriff, & 

for refuſing to impriſon an excommunicated Perſon ( 8) M. Paris 

who contemned the Church's Cenſures. Henry III, very oy 
angry with the Biſhop, for not applying to him, to oblige 

the Sheriff to execute the Canons, addreſſed the Pope, 

to ſecure his Authority, a Remedy worſe than the Diſ- + 

caſe. 

This Affair obliged Greſigſt to take a Journey to Rome, P 77% 
where he was confirmed in his ill Opinion of the Court 
of Rome. He could not ſee without Indignation and 
Concern, the beſt Preferments in the Kingdom beſtowed 
on Italians, who neither reſided on their Benefices, nor 


* 


Lo2. 


Preben- 


underſtood 


„ 316. 


M. Paris. 
g 870. 


Book VIII. 


a Word of Engl/h. His Grief to behold the 
„ devoured by theſe Harpies, cauſin 
him to refuſe to inſtitute an Italian to one of the 
Livings of his Dioceſe, he was preſently after ſuſpended. 
But, regardleſs of this Cenſure, he continued his Epiſco- 

Functions, his Flock being no more ſcrupulous than 
himſelf, He even refuſed, at that very time, to admit of 
new Proviſions from the Pope in favour of other Italian. 
He declared, that to entruſt the Cure of Souls to ſuch Pa- 
ſtors, was to act in the Name of the Devil rather than by 
the Authority of God. ny 

The Court of Rame was unwilling then to make any 
Noiſe, for fear of turning againſt her the whole Clergy 
of England, from whom ſhe reaped a plentiful Harveſt. 
For this reaſon, the Pope thought it beſt to connive at the 
Diſobedience of this Prelate, who was of known Reſolu- 
tion, and in great Repute with the People. He choſe 
rather to try to win him by fair means, in giving him 
a Teſtimony of his Eſteem, by a Commiſſion to reform 
certain Abuſes crept into the Monaſteries. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, Grete ſoon after touched the Pope in a very 
ſenſible manner, by computing the yearly Sums drawn by 
the beneficed Italian out of England, as was ſaid in an- 
other Place. Innocent IV fat then in the Papal Chair. He 
had beeen ſo uſed to treat the Engliſb with Haughtineſs, 


that he could not hear of the Biſhop's Proceedings with- 


out being extremely provoked. But as he durſt not at- 
tack him upon, that account, becauſe what he had done 
was univerſally approved, he fell upon him for refuſing to 
admit his Proviſions, and ſent him a menacing Letter, 
which would have frightened any but him. Gro/teft re- 
turned the Perſon, that was ordered to ſend him the Let- 
ter with certain Inſtructions (1), a very bold Anſwer, of 
which the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the follow- 
ing Extract. 


cc defire your Prudence to take notice, that I am 
« always nals to obey the Apoſtolical Inſtructions, and 
declare my ſelf an Enemy to whatever is repugnant 
<« thereto. For to both theſe things, I am bound by the 
« Command of God. To apply this: The Apoſtolical 
< Inſtruction (2) muſt of neceſſity be agreeable to the 
« Doctrine of the Apoſtles, and of our Saviour Feſus 
« Chriſt, who is principally repreſented by the Pope. 
Since Jeſus Chriſt has declared, he that is not with me 
© i, againſt me, the Sanity of the Apoſtolick See is 
6 ſuch, that it can never appear in oppoſition to our 
« Lord. From hence it plainly follows, that the Letter 
© in Queſtion (3), is directly oppoſite to an Apoſtolical 
<« Character. Firſt, becauſe of the Clauſe Non-obhſtante, 
5 ſo frequently made uſe of now-a-days, which has no- 
cc 
« js certain, it introduces a Deluge of Miſchief, as it 
gives occaſion to a great deal of Inconſtancy and Breach 
* of Faith. It ſhakes the Foundations of mutual 
“ Truſt, and makes Language and Writings of no Force 
or Significancy, In fine, it cannot be, but that the 
Purity of Religion, and the Peace of Society, muſt 
4 ſuffer extremely, by ſuch a ſtretch of Apoſtolical Au- 
„ thority. In the ſecond Place, next to the Sins of Lu- 
*« cifer and Antichriſt, there cannot be a greater Defec- 
* tion, or which carries with it a more direct oppoſition 
* to the Doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, than 
* to deſtroy Souls, by depriving them of the paſtoral 
* Office. And yet it is evident, that thoſe are guilty 
* of this Sin, who undertake the ſacerdotal Function, 
and receive the Profits, without diſcharging the Duty. 
* For in the Scripture-Account, the Paſtor who neg- 
* lets his Flock, is a downright Murderer of the Shee 3. 
© Can one help therefore conſidering as a moſt flagrant 
Crime, a Conduct, which tends ſo ftrongly to th: 
Deſtruction of Truth and Virtue, and the Happineſs 
of Mankind? If in moral Productions, the Cauſe of 
Good is better than the Effect, it is juſt the contrary 
in the Propagation of Vice, the Source and Original 
*© whereof are worſe than the Diſorder, that flows from 
them. It is manifeſt therefore, that thoſe, who bring 
„ ſuch * Perſons into the Church, and by that 
8 means deſtroy the Hierarchy, are moſt to blame; 
wh and their Crime riſes, in proportion to the Height of 
* their Station. From hence I conclude, that the 
25 Apoſtolical See, which has received ſo full an Autho- 

rity from our Saviour, for Edification, and not for 


(1) Matthew 


ſent him, to be unreaſonable as they uſually were, ſays our Author, p. 870. 
(2) By which are meant the Pope's Orders. 

9 Meaning the Pope's Brief. 

** Pleaſu 


For, continues the Pope, is not his 


thing of natural Equity in it. On the contrary, it. 


ure to the Engliſh Court, and this antiquated Prelate will be immediately impriſoned, and put to what forthgr Diſgrac* ** 


The State of the CHURCH. 


& Deftruttion, * not to countenance, much leſs ta 
“ command, ſo horrid and pernicious a Prevarication. 
To attempt any thing of this kind would be a no- 
„ torious Abuſe, if not a Forfeiture of her Authority. 
« Tt would be in effect, to ſtray at a vaſt Diſtance from 
4 the Throne of Glory, and to repreſent in a very ill man- 
cc ner the Perſon of our Saviour. Such Perſons may be 
« faid rather to be placed in the Chair of Peſtilence, 
„ and to fit upon the Bench, with the Devil and An- 
« tichriſt, Neither can any Chriſtian, who deſires to 
% continue in the Communion of the Church, and pays 
© a due Regard to the Apoſtolick See, obey any com- 
% mands of this kind, though impoſed by an Angel from 
% Heaven. On the contrary, he ought to rebel, if I may 
“e call it ſo, againſt the Order, and oppoſe it to the ut- 
“ moſt of his Power. For this reaſon, ſince the In- 
« ſtructions above-mentioned are ſo plain a Contradic- 
« tion to the Catholick Faith, and the Sanctity of the 
« Apoſtolick See, my Duty obliges me to refuſe them, 
« and not to comply out of Deterence to the Perſon, 
« by whom they are ſent, Neither can your Prudence 
“ juſtly put any hardſhip upon me, becauſe, properly 
«© ſpeaking, my Refuſal ought not to be looked upon as 
* a Contumacy, but rather as a filial Reſpet. For, to 
„ ſum up all in a word, the Apoſtolical See has its 
© Commiſſion "ue for Edification, and not for Deſtruc- 
* tion, and the Plenitude of its Power ought not to 
extend beyond what relates to Edification. But theſe 
* Proviſions, as they are called, have a manifeſt Ten- 
„ dency to Deſtruction. Therefore, the Holy See can 
by no means allow ſuch a Liberty: For, to conclude, 
e theſe Practices are revealed by Fleſb and Blood, which 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of Heaven, and not by the 
Father of our Lord Jeſus hriſi.“ 


This Letter put Innocent into a terrible Rage. hat! 
ſays he, has this old Dotard the Confidence to cenſure my 
Conduct By St. Peter and St. Paul, I will make him 


ſuch an Example, that the World ſhall ſtand amazed at 


his Puniſhment (4). His Paſſion, however, was ſomewhat 
moderated by the Cardinals, who repreſented to him, the 
ill Conſequences of too great a Severity, That the Noiſe 
he ſhould make on this occaſion, would be prejudicial to 
the Holy See, ſince it would infallibly cauſe the Engliſb to 
examine the Motives. That there was danger, that, as 
they ſtood affected to the Hbly See, and to the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, they would think it very ſtrange, that a Prelate 
of ſo eſtabliſhed a Reputation, ſhould be treated with 
ſuch Rigour. That, on the contrary, there was a Ne- 
ceſſity of carefully avoiding the giving occaſion to enter 
into the Examination of what he alledged to juſtify his 
Non-compliance ; and therefore, upon all theſe accounts, 


it was moſt adviſable to take no notice at all of this in- 


ſolent Letter. Though theſe Remonſtrances moderated 
the Effects of the Pope's Fury, they were not however 


| ſufficient to appeaſe him entirely. The Annals of Laner- 


cot inform us, the Biſhop was excommunicated a little 
before his Death, and, without regarding the Cenſure, 
appealed to the Court of Heaven. This is farther confirmed 
by the Report of ſeveral Hiſtorians, who ſay, that Innocent 
moved in the Conclave, that the Body of Gro/tz/t ſhould 
be taken up and buried in the High-way, but that the Car- 
dinals conſented not to it. Be this as it will, if he was 
excommunicated, he minded it not, but continued to diſ- 
charge his Functions; neither were the Clergy of his Dio- 
ceſe more ſcrupulous than their Biſhop, and obeyed him 
till the Day of his Death. The Biſhops his Brethren, 
and the Monks themſelves, though great Sticklers to the 
Pope, were not more apt to believe this Excommunication 


355 


Id. P · 872. 


Ang · Sacr, 
p. 341 


had produced any great Effect. Some, ho were preſent M. Paris. 
at his Death, affirmed, they were entertained with divine © $76. 


Muſick in the Air over the Houſe where he died. We 
find likewiſe that ia the Pontificate of Clement V, the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul petitioned very earneſtly 
for the Canonization of Gre, on account of ſeveral Mi- 


racles wrought by him after his Death. But as he was not of Angl- Sacr- 


that ſort of Saints wherewith the Court of Rome filled the ©2343: 


Calendar, their Petition was rejected. An inſtanceof a Biſhop 
dying under the Sentence of Excommunication, and yet paſ- 
ſing for a Saint in the Country where he lived, is a Difficulty 
which muſt be left to be cleared by thoſe whom it con- 
cerns. I ſhall only relate one circumſtance more, which, 
if not true, is, at leaſt, a Proof of the great Opinion of 


Paris mentions not the Contents of the Brief, but only takes notice in general that the Biſhop looked upon the IaftruCtions the Pope had 


Sovereign the King of Englend our Vaſſal? Nay, is be not our Slave? It is but therefog >9ing our 
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M. Paris. 
p. 897. 
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this Prelate's danctity. An Hiſtorian reports, that Greet, Circumſtance, that he believed him glorified /; 
a little after his Death, appeared in his Robes to Inno- Grefte/t (1) wrote ſeveral Tracts. en. 
cent IV, and ftriking him on the Side with his Croſier, formances he tranſlated from the Greet into Latin, The 


gave him a ſevere Reprimand. He adds, that the Pope Te/tament of the twelve Patriarchs, a Copy of whi * 
was ſo frightened at this Apparition, that he continued two 2 de Baſing ſtoke, who met with it at Athens, = — 2 5 


days without 2 I have nothing to ſay concerning his hands, As to the time when the Original was writ- 
the Truth of this Relation, but draw this Inference from ten, it is uncertain. Dr. Cave aſſigns it to the latter end 


it, that though the Biſhop died excommunicated by the of the ſecond Century. Dodiuell places it in the firſt, and Grite 


Pope, and in Sentiments very oppoſite to thoſe of the ſome others believe it was compoſed by ſome 
Court of Rome, the Hiſtorian for all that teſtifted by this our Saviour's Death (2). 4 7 av before 


\ (1) He was born at Stedbrocke in Suffolk 5 and died October 8, 1253. M. Paris, p. $76» 

(2) As to the Hiſtorians who lived in theſe four Reigns, the moit noted are: 

S1MEtON or DurnHAm, a Monk and Precentor of the Church of Durbam, in the Year 1164, one of the moſt learned Men of his Age. He w 
beſides other things, two Books, de Geftis Regum, which are not his Maſter- pieces, being only a few indigeſted Collectiens, chiefly out of Florence of Wer ay 
whoſe very Words he frequently copies. He begins where Bale left off, and goes as far as the 29th of Henry I, 1129. He is one of the X Seriprores, wu. 
liſhed 1652, at London, | & Y : 

Hz — y Archdeacon of HUN TIN O DON, flouriſhed about the ſame time; whoſe eight Books, concluding with the Reign of King Stephet, were 9 
liſhed by Sir Henry Sawil, He is a Follower of Bede, and has borrowed a great many Lies from Jerffrey of Monmuth, He writes confuſedly, and de ' we 
the Tranſactions of the Heprarchy to the ſeveral Reigns of the Vi- Saxon Kings, but has not adjuſted them ſo well as he ought to have done. ” 

WII I IAM or NewBURGH, fo called from a Monaſtery in Yorkſhire, whereof he was Member. His Hiſtory begins at.the-Congizft, and eng. Fe 
the Year 1197. He was a violent Perſecutor of Jer of Monmouth, His Latin Stile is preferred to that of Mart. Paris, and equalled with the f. of 
Eadmer and Malmſbury by Dr. Wats. , 

Gznvass, a Monk of Canterbury, wrote a Chronicle of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, with Judgment enough, ſays Biſhop Nicola 
It was publiſhed among the X Scriptores. Lond. 1652. ; g 

Rog kt vt Hovr ox, Chaplain ſome time to Henry IT. He is charged with borrowing from Simeon of Durbam, without acknowleging it, but 
as Biſhop Nicsſon obſerves, if he did, he has improved his Story, adding Years to many things confuſedly related in that Author. There are in his Book 
many Letters, Speeches, &c. relating to Eccleſiaſtical Matters. He was Cotemporary with Gervaſe, 1201, His Hiſtory was publiſhed by Sir Henry 
Sawil. Francf. 1601. 

RAryHn 91 Dic tro, Dean of Lenden. He wrote about the Year 1210. His Abbreviationes Chronicorum contain an Abſtract of our Hiſtory down 
to the Congueſt; and his Imagines Hiſteriarum give the Portraitures of ſome of our Kings more at length, ending with the firſt Years of King Jebn's Reon, 
Mr. Selden praiſes this Author and his Works, tho Biſhop Nicolſon ſays, he uſually copied werbatim out of other Writers. He is among the X Scripteres, 

WALTER, a Monk of Coventry, a clear and faithful Writer. He lived in Coventry in 1217. He has ſome few things of Note not to be met with 
in Jeuſſrey of Monmouth, Hoveden, and Huntingdon, in his three Books of Chronicles, which are chiefly Collections from the faid Authors. 

MATTUEW Paris, a Monk of St. Albans, one of the moſt renowned Hiſtorians of this Kingdom. His Hifforia Major contains the Annalr at large 
of eight of our Kings, from William the Conqueror to Henry III. It was firſt publiſhed at London 1571, and reprinted with Additions of various Readings, 
Sc. by Dr. Wats, Londen 1640, and ſince 168 5. From the Year 1259, wherein Matt. Paris died, to Henry III's Death, it was continued by Millan 
Rifhanger, a Monk of the ſame Fraternity» The whole Work manifeſts a great deal of Candour and Exactneſs in the Author, who tells us fo particu- 
larly of the brave Repulſes given by many of our Princes to the Uſurpations of the Roman See, that it is a Wonder how ſuch an Heretical Hiſtory came to 
farvive thus long. A fair Copy of this Hiſtory, ſuppoſed to be written by the Author's own Hand, is in the King's Library at 8. James's, He wrote an 
Abſtract of his Hiſtory, which Lambard tiles his Hiſtoria Miner, having in it ſeveral Particulars of Note omitted in his Hiffloria Major. It is pretended 
that Paris had but a ſmall Hand in the whole Hiſtory, having begun only at the Year 1135. the reſt being done to his Hand by one Roger de ind, 2 
or Windſor, (or de Wendover Pricr de Bealvair, as it is in the MS Copy in Cotten's Library) one of his Predeceſſors in the fame Monaftery. ; 
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BOOK IX. 
The Reigns of EDwARDI. and EDWAR D II; Containing the Space of Fifty Five 
Tears, 


H E Death of Henry III, happen- 
ing during the Abſence of his Son 
| Edward, who was to ſucceed him, 
ſeemed to offer the Male-contentsa 
favorable Opportunity to raiſe new 

Troubles. However, it was not 
Ne RY attended with any ill Conſequence; 
ces Party was fo humbled, 
— . chat they were no longer able to 
look up. And though ſome reſtleſs Perſons had made uſe 
of this juncture, to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom, 
the Nation's Opinion of Edward, would have ren- 
dered their Projects impracticable. This Prince ſhined 
with great Luſtre, during the latter Part of his Fa- 
ther's Reign. The Victory of Eveſham, the Reduction 
of the Ely Rebels, and his Clemency to them when re- 
duced, were ſtill freſh in the Memory of the Engliſh, and 
filled them with Eſteem and Admiration for his rare 
Qualities, They did not doubt but he would employ all 
his Talents, to reſtore the Peace and T ranquillity of the 
Kingdom, which had received ſuch violent Shocks in the 
two foregoing Reigns, ſo that, far from being inclined 
to favour the Malecontents, they ſhewed an extreme Im- 
patience to fee their new Sovereign, building on him 
7 Ban alone all the hopes of their future Happineſs. Though 
ſome Fealy Edward was abſent, and not even heard of, all the Ba- 


+ Weſt, 


1272, 
Eowand 


dition was omitted. Rapin. 
and ſwore Fealty to his Son Edward, November 20, M. W . 5 401. 
(3) The Nobility afſembled at the New-Temple, and 4 
Farl of Gleeſter. M. Weſt. P+ 401. 
(5) Abaut the middle of January, Ann. Waverl. p. 226. 
(5) They appointed Walter de Merten Chancellor, Ann. Waverl. p. 227, 
every Shire, and four Repreſentatives from each City, p. 247. 
Ns, 18. Vor. I. X xxx 


An. Waverl. (1) This was in reali ; 
: ty the fourth King of his Name, there having been 
Walling, this, and the two following Edwards, by the Name of Edward I, II, III, it was uſual to add Poft Congueftum, after the Congugſt; but by degrees that Ad- 


9. EDWARD I. (1) Srnamed Loxc- 


SHANKS. 


ſame time they writ him a very reſpectful and ſubmiſſive 
Letter, inviting him to come with all ſpeed, and take 
poſſeſſion of the Throne of his Anceſtors, Mean while, 
they aſſembled at Londen (3); to commit the Regency of 
the Kingdom to ſuch as ſhould be deemed the moſt ca- 
pable. Their Choice falling upon the Archbiſhop of 
York, and the Earls of Cornwall and Chefter (4), the Par- 
liament, which met quickly after (5), confirmed all the 
meaſures taken for the Preſervation of the Peace of the 
Kingdom (6). 


This Parliament was compoſed not a of the Lords A3. wail 


Spiritual and Temporal, but alſo of the Knights of the 
Shires, and Repreſentatives of the principal Cities and 
Burroughs (7). The ſame thing was practiſed under the 
Government of the Earl of Leicefter, during the late 
King's Captivity. But theſe Aﬀemblies were got con- 
vened by a lawful Authority. I ſhall not ſtay to examine 
whether, before the Time I am now ſpeaking of, the 
Commons had a Right to ſend Repreſentatives to Parlia- 
ment. 'This is a Point full of Difficulties, and not yet 
thoroughly cleared. I ſhall only fay, it can't be denied, 
that they enjoyed this Privilege in the Reign of Edward I, 
and from * ſorward to this day, have preſerved it 
without In ion. 


Edward purſuing his Voyage, without knowing what guard ar- 


1272. 


paſſed in England, ſaſely arrived in Sicily ; where he was rives in 
received by Charles of Anjou with all the Reſpect due to 11 | 


Walſing. 


three Edwards in the time of the Saxons. For this Reaſon, in ſpeaking of 


(2) As ſoon as Henry was buried at Jeftminfter, Jobs Earl of Warren, Gilbert Earl of Glecefler, with the Clergy and Laity, went up to the High- Altar, 


> new Seal to be made, M. Jef. ibid. Walfingham, p. 43. 
(4) Walter Gifferd, Archbiſhop of Tri; Plantagenet, Earl of Cormoal, Son to Richord, Brother to the late King Henry III; and Gilbert de Clare, 


According to the Annals of Waverly, this Parliament conſiſted of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Earls, and Barons, Abbots, ard Priors, four Knights from 
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1272. his Rank and Merit. At Meſſina it was that he heard of 
his Father's Death, for whom he appeared more concern- 

1 ed than for his eldeſt Son John, the News of whoſe Death 
T. Wikes. was brought at the ſame time. From Sicily he went to 
Rome, where he ſtaid ſome days, to viſit the new Pope, 

who was his particular Friend. and had accompanied him 

* 1273. to Paleſtine, in quality of Legate (1). After this, he took 
* He is preſ-nt the road to France, and paſſed through Burgundy (2). 
at a I. As he had the Reputation of being a Prince of great Va- 


of ENGLAN D. Vol. I, 


Power; neither would the Earl of Ghce/ter hay 

ſo formidable, without Lewellyn's AB Fur ome 
duct of this Prince on theſe and ſeveral other occaſions 
cauſed Edward to reſolve, to put it out of his Enemy's 
Power to hurt him. But the then Circumſtances of the 
Times, and his Voyage to the Holy-Land, obliged him to 
defer the Execution of his Project. Lewellyn was not ic - 
norant of it, He conſidered Edward as his greateſt Foc. 
But his Precautions to ſcreen himſelf from his Reſentment, 
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q 2 pour and Bravery, the Earl of Chalnn, who valued him- had a quite contrary Effect, as they furniſhed the Kine 
1 M. Weſt ſelf upon the ſame Qualities, deſired his preſence at a with a Pretence to attack him. 4 
fl Walſing Tournament which was to be in his Country, and even I have. before obſerved, that old Lewe!ln, Grandfather 


W Hemingfor® ſent him a ſort of a Challenge. Though a King of Eng- 
land might honourably decline entring the Liſts with an 
Earl of Chalon, Edward accepted his Challenge without 
heſitation, He was apprehenſive, no doubt, of injuring 


to this Prince, was become Vaſlal and Tributary to 7 
Henry III, and that his Succeſſor did Homage to the fame 
King for all alis. Though the Veſſb afterwards made 


his Reputation, in caſe he refuſed. Neither could the 
Pope's Letter, which his Holineſs ſent him to divert him 
from his purpoſe, prevail with him. Some Hiſtorians 
pretend the Burgundians did not uſe all the fair Play re- 
quiſite on ſuch Occaſions. They tell us the Tourpament 
was turned into a real Fight, wherein the Engl; had the 
Advantage, and which was called, the little Battle of 
Chalon. 


I wiſts the As Edward paſſed through France, he thought he could 
Kirg f not diſpenſe with taking a turn to Paris, to pay a viſit 


France, and 


from therce to King Philip, who gave him a very honourable and civil 


goes to Reception, and received his Homage for Guienne (3). 
Guienne- After that, Edward came to Bourdeaux, where the Vaſ- 
_—_ " fals of that Duchy did him Homage. Some ſay, that 
Walfing- Gaſton de Meoncade, Viſcount of Bearn, reſuſing to do Ho- 


mage, was taken into Cuſtody at Bourdeaux, where he 
was come to meet the King. But though it be true, that 
the Viſcount promiſed not to leave the Court of Edward 
without his Conſent, it is certain, however, that this Dit- 
ference with the King concerned not the Homage of Bearn. 

Ad. Pub The Collection of the Publick Acts evidently ſhews that the 

11, p. 132. Diſpute was about quite another Affair. It was decided at 
Limoges by Accurſius a famous Civilian then in the Service 
of the King (4). 

1274. As ſoon as Edward had ſettled his Affairs in Guienne, 
He arrives in he came into England, where he was received with all 
England, poſſible Demonſtrations of Affection and Reſpect, as having 
wat 6 acquired freſh Merit by his late Expedition to Paleſtine. 
M. Weſt» A few days after his Arrival (5) he was crowned, with 
; bo . Eleanor his Queen, in Preſence of Alexander III, King 
Wallas of Scotland, the Duke of Bretagne, and all the Peers of 

the Realm. Hiſtorians tell us, that on occaſion of this 
Solemnity, five hundred Horſes were let looſe about the 
Field, which were liberally given to ſuch as could catch 
them. 
He ſends The new King's firſt care, after his Coronation, was 
Commiſſioners to make ſtrict Inquiry into the Affairs of the Kingdom (6). 
_ To that purpoſe, he appointed Commiſſioners to go 
Pat. 2. through the ſeveral Counties, and take exact Inſot nia 
Ed. 1. M. 6. tion concerning the Fees held of the Crown, and the 
State they were in, They were likewiſe ordered to ex- 
amine into, and puniſh the Miſdemeanours of the Ma- 


ſome Struggles to throw off this Yoke, even to the ot 
fering to ſubmit to the Pope, they were never able to 
ſucceed. In ſpite of the Troubles in England during the 
late Reign, the Crown continued to reckon, among her 
Vaſlals, the Prince of ales. 
Death of Henry Ill, and before the Return of Edward, 3 
Lewellyn was ſummoned to appear and do Homage to 
the abſent King (7), but he regarded not the Summons. 
His Refuſal was the Cauſe that the new King, preſently 
after his Arrival, ordered him to be ſummoned a ſecond 
time, to do him Homage, and affiſt at his Coronation 
as Vaſſal. Lewellyn found Reaſons to be excuſed, He 
pretended, the Eng/;h had not kept the late Treaty of 
Peace, and had committed on his Frontiers ſeveral Out- 
rages, for which he demanded Satisfaction. To remove 
this Pretence, the King nominated Commiſſioners to ad- 
juſt all things, and withal ſummoned him again to ap- 
pear and do Homage. This third Summons was no more 
regarded than the former, Mean while, Lewelln, being 
informed, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was going to 
excommunicate him and put his Territories under an 
Interdict, writ to the Pope, to try to divert this Blow. 
'The means he uſed to gain the Court of Rome, were 
ſo effectual, that the Pope forbid the Archbiſhop to act 
againſt him, as long as he offered to do Homage in his 
own Country. Edward not being ſatisfied with theſe 
Cavils, ſent him a peremptory Summons, which the ei 


Prince thought fit to obey. He ſtill inſiſted however upon T. Wie, 
the Place, pretending, he was obliged to do Homage 


only to the King in Perſon, and on the Borders of the 
two Kingdoms, Edward readily conſented to, this. But 
a ſudden Illneſs ſeizing him as he was going to Shrews- 
bury, cauſed the Homage to be deferred to another time, 
Afterwards Lewellyn repented of the Advances he had 
made, And from thenceforward nothing could prevail 
with him to truſt himſelf in the hands of a Monarch, 
whom he looked upon as his ſworn Enemy. After ſeveral 
fruitleſs Summons, the King found at length, that a 
more effectual Method muſt be taken. However, as he 
was willing to ſettle the Affairs of the Kingdom, before 
he made War upon his Neighbours, he was contented 
with citing Lewellyn before the Parliament (8), which 
was to meet the beginning of the next Year. The e 
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giſt rates, who for ſome time had but too much abuſed 


Prince appeared not. He alledged in excuſe for his refu- 8 
their Authority in oppreſſing the Subjects. This firſt f 


ſal, that the King having ſhewn on ſeveral occaſions an Wala 


Step produced a wonderful Effect among the People. It 
was plain, the King intended to govern in a very dif- 
ferent manner from his Father and Grandfather, and 
every one expected with Aſſurance the happy Fruits of 
the Maxims he was following, to procure himſelf a peace- 
able Reign. It was abſolutely neceſſary for Edward, to 
make himſelf eſteemed and feared by his Subjects, that 
no inteſtine Troubles might obſtruct the grand Deſigns 
He deſigns to he was meditating. The firſt, and that which chiefly 
ebaſeiſe the poſſeſſed his Thoughts, was the chaſtiſing Lewellyn Prince 
—_F of Wales. This Prince had plainly diſcovered, during 
the late Troubles in England, how dangerous a Neigh- 
bour he was, fince he was ever ready to countenance the 
Engliſh Malecontents. Had it not been for him, the Earl 
of Leiceſter would never have riſen to that heighth of 


extreme Animoſity to him, he could not truſt his Perſon 
with his declared Enemy. Nevertheleſs he proteſted, he 
was ready to do him Homage in his own Country, if 
the King would ſend Commiſſioners thither to receive it, 
or elſe in ſome third Place, where he might be without 
Danger. He offered moreover to come into the King's 
Territories, provided he would give him the Prince his 
eldeſt Son in Hoſtage, the Earl of Glece/ter, and 
the High-Chancellor. So arrogant an Anſwer ſerved 
only to confirm Edward in his Reſolution. He diſſem- 
bled however, that he might not interrupt the Seſſions of 
the Parliament, which was employed in affairs of great 
Importance; namely, in enacting excellent Laws, for 
ſecuring the Peace and Liberties of the People, as well as 
the Immunities of the Church, and Privileges of ths 


(1) The Pope granted Edward, for three Years, the Tenths of all the Clergy's Revenues in England. 7. Wikes, p. 99. Ann. Naverl. p. 227 


(2) Where ſome Eli Biſhops, Abbcts, Earls, and Barons met him. M. Weſim, p. 402. 
(3) The Form of the Homage, according to M. Weſt, was thus, My Lord King, I do you Homage for all the Lands 


402. 


(4) Whilſt King Edward was in Guienne, ſome Perſons in the North of England gathered together, 
about, That Edzvard would never return to England; but Edmund the King's Brother, and Roger de Mortimer, aſſembled ſome Forces, 


NM. eim. p · 403 


Walſingb. p. 44 
rr which I ought to hold of you.” 


to the Number of three hundred, and ſpread a Report 
and diſperſed them» 


(5) He and his Queen landed in England, Fuly 25, and were crowned Azgaft 19. M. Weſtm. p. 40.7. Miles, p. 101. and Am. Wave: p. 229˙ 


affirm, he landed in England, Auguſt 2. 


(6) He iſſued out Writs of Enquiry by the Oaths of twelve legal Men, to two Commiſſioners in every County to enquire, 
Liberties and Prerogatives of his Crown were, who were his Tenants is Capite, and military Service, and how many, and what 
and in what Condition their Farms were: Of Sheriffs, Coroners, Eſcheators, 
and their Clerks, whether they had extorted Money from any Man, by reaſon of their Office, had wronged any one, 
The whole Enquiry contained thirty four Articles. Patent 2. Edw. I. M. 6. nes Oath of 
(7) A writ was directed, November 29. 1272, by Walter de Merton, then Chancellor, to the Abbots of Dore and Hagenbam, to receive Lexwellyn's 


Of his Tenants in ancient Demeſne, how they had behaved themſelves, 
remils in their Offices, &c, 


Fealty. See Brady's Appendix, N. 2. 
(8) Which was held at 7/g*minfter, in the begianing of May. 
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Book IX. 


1275. 7. 7 They were called, The Statutes of We:/tmin- 
Statutes 9 WF. " . 

We imin- A0 the Parliament broke up, the King ſeriouſſy 
* thought of the War, which he was reſolved to carry in- 
_ to IVales, to puniſh the Diſobedience of Lewellyn, Whilſt 


urtacks the making Preparations, ſome Briſtal Men happened 
8 : who a Veſſel, is which was one of the Daughters of 
1 the late Earl of Leicgſter, who was going to Lewellyn, to 
An Wave. whom ſhe was contracted. The Prince demanded his 
Wife, and the King refuſing to ſend her, he perceived he 
was to expect a War, and indeed as ſoon as Edward had 
taken all his meaſures, he convened the Peers of the 
Realm (2), who paſſed Judgment upon Lewellyn, declaring 
him guilty of Felony ; upon which the War was pro- 
claimed (3). Lewellyn was then ſorry he had puſhed mat- 
ters ſo far. To divert the impending Storm, he humbly 
ſued for Peace, and withal entreated the King to reſtore 
him his Wife. Both his Requeſts were denied, unleſs 


' he would bind hinaſelf, to repair all the Damages done 


to the Borders of England, during the late Wars; a Con- 
dition, which he would not accept. Ihe War therefore 
was begun, but was not very vigorouſly purſued the firſt 
Campaign (4). 

In ths 8 of the next Spring, Edward aſſem- 


1277. 


rewnd bling a great number of Forces, put himſelf at the head 
* of his Army, and marched into the Enemies Country. 


An. Waver. He cauſed there a very large way to be cut through a vaſt 

Foreſt, opening by that means a Paſlage to the very Cen- 

ter of Wales. Before he proceeded, he built the Caſtles of 

Flint and Rhudhlan (5), which ſecured him an Entrance 

at all times, and a Retreat in caſe of Neceſſity, As 

the I/elſh were not able to withſtand him, he advanced 

farther, and drove them to the Mountain of Snowdon, 

their uſual Refuge, when purſued by the Engliſh. At the 

ſame time his Fleet attacked the Iſle of Angleſey, which 
made but a faint Reſiſtance. : 

Lewellyn finding himſelf unable to oppoſe ſo formidable 

et an Enemy, was obliged humbly to ſue for Peace, which 

W-lſing was granted but on very hard Terms. He was forced 

An. Waverl- to promiſe to pay fifty thouſand Pounds Sterling, for the 

Expences of the War. Moreover, Edward reſtoring to 

him the Iſle of Angleſey, it was agreed, that, for the fu- 

ture, he ſhould hold it of the Crown of England, paying 

yearly a thouſand Marks. He promiſed likewiſe to give 

entire Satisfaction to his Brother David, who had fled for 

Refuge to the King, and delivered Hoſtages for the Per- 

formance of his Word. The Haughtineſs of the Prince of 

Wales, being tamed by ſo mortifying a Treaty, Edward 

was contented for once with the Honour of the Victory. 


WE: ſubmits 


& hard 


1278, He generouſly reſtored the Hoſtages, and forgave him the 
Act. Pub. Sums he was bound to pay. However, he cauſed a Grant 
11. y- 91- of the Iſle of Angleſey to be made to him, which never- 
NN theleſs he was not to enjoy, unleſs Lewellyn died without 
Ii.ſ1ages. Heirs. Then he delivered up the betrothed Lady, and 
_ 95+ did him the Honour to aſſiſt at his Nuptials. He created 
T. Wikes. alſo David, Brother of Lewellyn, Earl of Denbigh, and to 

attach him to the Intereſts of England, gave him to Wife 
a rich Engliſh Heireſs (6). 
1279, The happy Iſſue of the War with ales was immedi- 


The E. uu ately followed by Edward's Acquiſition in France, of the 
Ile bi Earldom of Ponthieu and Montrevil, fallen to his Queen, 
M. Weſt, by the Death of her Mother, Queen of Caſtile, who was 
Wailing. in poſſeſſion. But to obtain of the King of France the 
Inveſtiture of that Fief, he was obliged to confirm the 
King his Father's Treaty, made whilſt a Captive to the 
Earl of Leiceſter, and to renounce, like him, all Claim to 
M. Wen, Anjou and Normandy. He reſerved however the yearly Rent 
of thirty Pounds out of the Revenues of Normanay, appa- 
rently as an Acknowledgment that it once belonged to his 
Anceſtors. 
Tic Jews This Affair being ended, Edward ſeriouſly ſet about 
/od for rectifying the Coin, which was very much altered and 
8 * adulterated, during the Troubles of the late Reign. Up- 
. Weg. on Information that the Fews were the chief Authors of 


Wale this Miſchief, he cauſed all that were in the Kingdom 


Shape of the two Tables of Moſes's Law. 


made. Ann. igern. 


Walſingh. P. 48. 
(7) November 12. T. Miles, p. 107. 


% At Weſtminſter in the beginning of November, Statutes at large. 
ter the Parliament was diiſolved- 
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to be ſeized in one day ( 7), that the Guilty might not 1279. 
eſcape. Then, after a ſtrict Examination, two hundred 

and eighty (8), convicted of clipping and coining, or put- 

ting off falſe Money, received Sentence of Death, and 

were executed without mercy. 


An Affair of another nature, but of no leſs Importance Stature 


to the Publick, furniſhed the King with a freſh W 


tunity to ſhew his Reſolution, to reform the Abuſes intro- M. Wel. 

duced into the Kingdom. The prodigious increaſe of the T- Wikes: 

Riches of the Clergy and Monaſteries, had been long a Nt 

ſubject of Complaint, without any one being able hi- 

therto to find an effectual Remedy, to put a ſtop to a 

thing ſo prejudicial to the State. "The Barons, who had 

exacted from King Fohn the Charter fo often mentioned, 

had taken care to inſert a Clauſe, expreſly forbidding all 

Perſons to alienate their Lands to the Church. But this 

Prohibition, as well as ſeveral others, had not been well 

obſerved, The Complaints upon this head were renew- 

ed in the beginning of this Reign, wherein every, one 

thought he had reaſon to hope all Grievances would be 

redreſſed. It was demonſtrated to the King, that in 

proceſs of time, all the Lands would be in the hands of 

the Clergy, if People were ſtill ſuffered to alienate their 

Eftates to the Church. And indeed, the Church never 

dying, always acquiring and never alienating, it could not 

be but that her Riches ſhould increaſe immenſely, and in 

the end all the Lands of the Kingdom would be in her 

hands. Edward having maturely conſidered this Affair, 

ſummoned the Parliament (9), and propoſed the making a 

Law to reform this Abuſe, The Propoſal was received 

with Joy, and a Statute was made, whereby all Perſons 

were forbid to diſpoſe of their Eftates to Societies, which 

never die, without the King's expreſs Conſent. This 

Statute Was called the Statute of Mortmain, becauſe it was 

intended to prevent Eſtates from falling into dead Hands, 

that is, Hands of no Service to the King and the 

Publick, without hopes of their ever changing their 

Owners, 
The Parlament which met the next Year (16), being 1280, 

deſirous to redreſs another Abuſe, unadviſedly gave birth Le Sante 

to a greater, During the Troubles of the two late CR 

Reigns, ſeveral Perſons appropriated to themſelves Lands, an. Waverh 

which belonged not to them. The Crown it- ſelf was a Hemingt. 

Sufferer by this diſorder. To remedy this Evil, and give 

every one his own, the Parliament paſſed an AR, in it 

ſelf very juſt. It imported, that all who were in poſ- 

ſeſſion of the conteſted Eſtates, ſhould be obliged to ſhew 

how they acquired them, and produce their Title before 

the Judges, in order to be examined. This Statute, 

from the Englih Word Warrant, was ſtiled Quo Mar- 

ranto, as much as to ſay, an Act which ſerves for Foun- 

dation or Security of the Poſſeſſion (11). So that the Qu 

Marranto, is properly a Right to demand of any Perſon, 

by what //arrant, or Title, he holds the Eftate in giſ- 

pute. This Regulation was juſt and neceſſary: But the 7%: Nr 

King miſled by ill Advice, and a Deſire of amaſling 292 

Money, made uſe of it, contrary to the Deſign of the 

Parliament, to oppreſs his Subjects. As he was ſenſible, 

that among the great Numbers, who held their Lands of 

the Crown, it could not be but that many had loſt their 

Titles, he was reſolved to take advantage of their Miſ- 

fortune, under colour of putting the Statute of Que Mar- 

ranto in execution, To that end he publiſhed a Pro- 

clamation, enjoining all Perſons that held Lands of the 

Crown, to lay their Titles before the Judges of the Realm. 

This Proclamation was looked upon as the Source of a 

very great Grievance. And indeed thoſe that were firſt 

attacked, and could not produce their original Titles, 

though they proved a long Poſſeſſion, were forced to pay 

large Sums to the King, to preſerve their Eſtates. This #4 Reply 

Grievance would have gone much farther, had not a Coe 

Stop been put to it by the Courage of the Earl of War- 

ren, The Earl appearing before the Judges, was requir- 

ed to ſhew the fundamental Title, by virtue whereof he 

held his Lands. He anſwered, by drawing an old ruſty 


(1) See them in Ceke's 2d Inſtitute. p. 156, &c. This fame Year, about Octaber 6. anther Parliament was held at Weſtminſter, in which Statutes 
were made for reſtraining the exceſſive Uſury exafted by the Jews; and it was alſo enacted, That they ſhould wear a Badge upon their Clothes, in the 
About the 18th of the ſame Month, another Parliament met, which granted the King a Fifteenth upon the 
Laity, by the common Conſent of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Earls, and Barons. Ann. Waverl. p. 230, 231. 

(2) Or rather a Parliament, at Wqftminſter, after Eafter; in which the King gave Directions for levying the Fifteenth upon the Clergy and Laity; and 
alſo iſſued cut his Orders, for the exact obſervance of the Charter of Liberties, and the Charter of Foreſts. Ann. Waverl. p. 231. 

(3) And Edward ſent three hundred Men towards Briſtol, Montgomery, and Cheſter, to ſtop the Incurſions of the Welſh. Ann. Waverl: p. 232. 

(4) A Parliament was held at Wincheſter, this Year in January. And another at Weſtminſter after Michae/mas, wherein the Statute de bigamis was 


(5) Rapin by miſtake ſays Rutland, whereas it was the Caſtle of Rhudblan in Flintſhire. This Caftle was built by Robert de Rhudblan, Nephew of 
Hugh Earl of Cheſter. The Caſtle therefore was not built, but repaired by Edward I. Camden in Flintſh, ; ; 

(6) Eleanor Daughter of Robert de Ferrars, Earl of Derby. This Year, about the middle of October, King Edward held a Parliament at Weſtminſter ; 
Where the King of Sccrland came, and did him Homage. Ann. Waverl. p. 233. Knighton. For this War in Wales, King Edward obtained a T wentieth, 


(8) Of both Sexes, were executed in Londen ; beſides great Numbers in other Parts of the Kingdom. M. We. p. 409. 


(10) The beginning of November, at London, In this Parliament the Clergy granted the King a Fifteenth for two Years. T. Wikes, p. 110. ; 
LE muſt be obſerved, that the Statute of Ne Warrants was not pailed till 18 Edws, I. Theſe bere were Writs of Enquizy iſſued ent by the King 


Sword 
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1210. 
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«I, 


Revolt of Levellyn. 


Walſing. 
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Sword out of the Scabbard, and ſaying to the Judges, 
This is the Inſtrument, by which my Anceftors gained their 
EJlate, and by this I will keep it as long as I live (1). So 
bold an Anſwer ſeemed likely to involve the Earl in 
Trouble, but it had a quite contrary Effect. The King 
found by it, how difficult it would be to exact upon the 
Nobility, on ſo frivolous a pretence, without falling into 
great Inconveniences. He ſaw plainly, there were till 
among the Barons, Perſons as ready to hazard All in de- 
fence of their Rights and Properties, as thoſe in the time 
of John and Henry III. Beſides, he thereby knew how 
unjuſt his Pretenſions appeared to the People, as indeed 
they were, Theſe Conſiderations inducing him to revoke 
his Proclamation, the People expreſſed their Joy in ſuch 
a manner, as plainly ſhewed how much they reſented this 
Oppreſſion. On the other hand, the King's Moderation 
turned more to his Advantage, than his Injuſtice had done 
to his Injury. His Subjects blamed the Miniſtry for what- 
ever was odious in his Conduct, and aſcribed to him the 
Honour of reforming what was amiſs by his Prudence. 
What Glory ſoever this Prince had acquired by his Vic- 
tories, his Conqueſt over himſelf on this occaſion, gained 
him more Honour than all his warlike Exploits. It is 
infinitely leſs glorious for a Sovereign to ſubdue Previnces 
and Kingdoms, which belong not to him, than to deſiſt 
voluntarily from a Pretenſion, which he diſcovers to be 
unjuſt, 

Theſe domeſtick Employments were interrupted by the 
This Prince, bearing with extreme 
Impatience the Yoke of the Engliſh, made a freſh At- 
tempt to free himſelf from it, but it ſerved only to hurle 
him down into Deſtruction. Three things eſpecially en- 
gaged him in his Enterpriſe. The firſt was, the reſt- 
leſs Temper of his Brother David. What Care ſoever 
Edward had taken to gain his Affection by ſeveral Fa- 
vours, this Prince never ceaſed to excite his Brother to 
take Arms, in order | ae himſelf from Subjection. He 
thought it his own Concern, becauſe, as Lewellyn had 
no Children, he was his preſumptive Succeſſor. The ſe- 


M. Wen. cond thing that inclined Lewellyn to War, was a certain 


Walſng. 


Powel's 
Chron. 


Prophecy of the famous Merlin. The Vel fancied to 
ſee in this Prediction, that Lewellyn was deſtin'd to weat 
'the Crown of Brutus the firſt King, as it was pre- 
tended, of the whole Iſland of Abian. This Notion had 
taken ſo deep root in their minds, and even in Lew- 
ellyn's himſelf, that they built upon it, as on a ſure 
foundation, The third and only thing alledged by 
Lewellyn, were certain Grievances, a Liſt whereof he 
delivered to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was come 
to perſuade him to Peace. If theſe Grievances, of which 
an Hiſtorian (2) has given us the Subſtance, were real, 


T. Wikes. this Prince had certainly great reaſon, to endeavour to 


M. Weſt. him a real Slavery. 


deliver himſelf from the Yoke laid upon him. But Ed- 
warth refuſed to hearken to his Complaints. This hard 
Uſage convinced Lewetfn, that a vigorous Defence was 
the only means to free him from a Subjection deemed by 
He took up Arms therefore to ſhake 


An. Waverl. off this galling Yoke, and ſurpriſing the Lord Clifford, 


T. Wik. 


Walling. 


Edward 


marches in 


Perſon 


againſt the 


Welth- 


T. Wikes. 
M ” We ſt. 
Walſing 


cle attributed 


the King's General, on the Frontiers (3), flew ſeveral 
of his Men, and took him Priſoner, Then, penetrating 
farther into the Engl Territories, he committed great 
Ravages, and defeated the Earls of Northumberland and 
Surrey (4), who were ſent into thoſe Parts to ſtop his 
Progreſs. 

It was a great mortification to Edward, that his Troops 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be beaten by the Web. How- 
ever, in hopes of being more fortunate himſelf, he drew 
together a numerous Army to go once more and tame 
the Fierceneſs of Lewellyn (5). Whilſt his Troops were 
on the march towards the Botders of ales, he paid a 
Viſit to the Queen his Mother, who was retired to the 


Fil Mira. Nunnery of Ambresbury, This Princeſs, prepoſſeſſed in 


favour of the late King her Husband, ſhewed her Son a 


6% Henry III. Man, who pretended to receive his Sight at the Tomb, 


Walting- 


and by the Interceſſion, of Henry III. She imagined 


Vol. I. 


doubtleſs, the King would be pleaſed with it; but was 
very much ſurpried to hear him ſay, He was ſo well 
perſuaded of his Father's Juſtice and Probity, that he did 
not queſtion but had it been in his Power, he would 
rather have deprived the Impoſtor of, than reftored him 
to, his Sight (6). | 

Edward making but a ſhort ſtay with the Queen his 
Mother, went and headed his Army, He entered 1/al:; 
without any oppolition, Lewellyn being retired to the 
Mountain of Snowdon, in a Poſt that could not be at- 
tacked, Not diſcouraged by this obſtacle, Edward re- 
ſolved to inveſt his Enemy, by ſecuring all the Avenues 
through which he might make his Eſcape. Nothing 
could more expreſs his great defire to ſucceed in his Un- 
dertaking, than a Project of this Nature, which none of 
his Predeceſſors had ever ventured to attempt. To that x4. W:4, 
purpoſe, aſter fortifying all the Poſts, he cauſed a Bridge Walfng, 
of Boats to be made over the River Menay, oppoſite to 
Bangor, in order to fend ſome Troops likewiſe into the 
Iſle of Angleſey, After that, forſeeing, the Blockade 
would hold long, he left it to the management of Roger 
Mortimer, and waited the Iſſue in the Caſtle of Rhudblan 
built during the late War, Poſted as Lewellyn was, he 
would doubtleſs have tired the Patience of his Enemies, 
if an unexpected Accident had not induced him to de- 
prive himſelf of that Advantage. Some of the Engliþ r. Wie, 
that were in Angleſey, paſſing the Bridge above -mention- 
ed, in order to view the Country, were attacked þ 
the J/:/, and ſo cloſely purſued, that the greateſt part 
were flain or drowned in endeavouring to regain the 
Iſland (7). This ſmall Advantage made Lewellyn ima- 
gine Heaven began to declare in his favour, and Mer- 
lin's Prophecy was going to be accompliſhed. Full of Lewy 
this flattering Idea, he deſcends into the Plain, to fight va»gujfat 
the Engliſh, not conſidering the Inequality of his Forces, =£-54 
But he quickly found how groundleſs his Expectations k. Wi 
were, ſince in the Battle wherein he raſhly engaged, he Walling, 
was ſlain on the ſpot (8), after ſeeing his Army intirely 
routed,, In his Pocket were found ſome Letters in Cy- ,, pat. 
pher, by which it appeared, that he had great Friends in II. þ. 210. 
England; but Edward did not think fit to make a ſtrict 
Inquiſition. However, to ſtrike a Terror into thoſe that „ , 
were engaged with this Prince, he commanded his Head, . ups" its 
crowned with Ivy, to be expoſed to view on the Walls Tower 
of the Tower of Landen. Hence might be gathered, from 
what Subjects were to expect from the King's Severity, 
ſince a Sovereign Prince was treated in that manner, 

Such was the end of Lewellyn, deſcended from Rhod:- 
rick the Great, of whom I have ſpoken elſewhere, and 
from one of the moſt antient Royal Families in Europe. 

With him expired the Liberty of his Nation. he Edward be 
Welſh, diſcouraged by their Prince's Death and Defeat, e Male, 
being no longer able to reſiſt, Edward eaſily became 1 
maſter of their whole Country; which he diſtributed, walwy. 
for the moſt part, among his Officers and Courtiers, 
reſerving to himſelf only the Sovereignty and fortified 

Places (9). 

Some time after, David, Brother of Lewellyn, roving He put: Di 
ſtill up and down the Country, had the misfortune to be , 5, 
taken by the Engliſh, and ſent to Rhudblan, where the , « 
King ftill remained. In vain did he earneſtly beg the Death. 


Favour of caſting himſelf at his Feet to implore his —— 


1283. 


Mercy. As he was the laſt of his Family, Edward was ,,, Waal. 


willing to ſecure his Conqueſt by the Death of that Prince. 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ordered him to be con- 
ducted to Shrewsbury, where by the Advice of the Par- 
liament, called upon that occaſion (10), he was condemned 
to die the Death of a Traytor. This rigorous Sentence was AQ. Pub- 
executed, with all the Circumſtances attending that infa- II. f. 374 
mous Puniſhment, His Head was fixed near that of the 
Prince his Brother, and his four Quarters were ſent to York, 
Briſtol, Northampton, and Winchefter (11). 

Edward's Severity to this Prince is related by all the 
Hiſtorians, without any Cenſure. And yet it is an Acti- 
on that can hardly be excuſed, Suppoſing the Rigour 


(1) His Anſwer was, „My Anceſtors coming in with William the Baſtard, won theſe Lands by the Sword, and by the Sword will I defend them 
« againſt any that will take them away; for that King did not conquer for himſelf alone, neither did my Anceſtors affift him for that end.” Verl, 


p. 30. from Heming ford, Chr. Abing. 


(2) They are in Pexvels's Chronicle of Wales, p. 338——371. See a full Account of them in Tyrrel, Vol. IV. p. 35, &e. 


{3) In the Caſtle of Harwarden. Malſingb. p. 49- 


(4) There was at this time no Earl of Northumber/2nd. The Earl of Surry was Fobn Plantagenet. 


(5) He ſummoned a Council of his Nobility, or a Parliament, to meet him June 24. at Worceſter, and to be ready to attend him with their Horſes and 
Arms, Auguſt 29+ And perceiving this War was like to continue long, that he might be nearer his Civil, as well as Military Affairs, he removed his Courts 
of Juſtice from Weſtminſler to Shrewſbury. M. Weſt. p. 411. Great Numbers of foreign Troops came out of Gaſcogne to his Aſſiſtance, ibid. An. 


'averl. p. 23 


3. T. Miles, p. 110. 


(6) This Year the Clergy and People granted the King a Fifteenth, and afterwards the thirtieth Part of their Goods. Ann. Waverl. p. 235+ 
(7) T. Wikes fays, that above three bundred Men at Arms, under the Conduct of the Lord William Latimer, and Lucas 


de Theny, Commander of the 


Gaſcen Forces, would needs paſs over the Bridge, before it was quite finiſhed, to ſhew their Valour : But as ſoon as the Tide came in, and had flowed 
beyond that end of the Bridge which was near the Continent, the Welſb came ruſh ing upon them. There were ſlain and drowned no leſs than fiſteen 
Knights, thirty two Eſquires, and about a thouſand common Soldiers. This Defeat happened on the 6th of Nevember. Ann. Wigern, 

(3) By one Stepben de Frandtan, neut Landzweyr in Buelt, Decemb. 11. Chron. Abingdon. Dr. Powel, 

(9) He built the Caſtle of Abercenzoey, at the Foot of Snowden-bill, M. Weſt. p. 411. Ann. Waverl. p. 238. 

(10) About Michaelmas. T. Wikes, p. 111. Walſingb. p. 51. The Writs of Summons are ſtill extant upon Record ; the firſt of which is to the Lords, 


to meet the King at Shrewsbury, on September 30. 
Knights, for the Commonalty of the ſame Count 
Wallia. 2 Ed. I. M. 2 Dors 


The ſecond Writ i directed to the Sherifls of every County in England to cauſe to be e two 
5; as alſo a third Writ directed to ſeveral Cities and Cleary Ty, 3. 


(32) This is the fult Example of this manger of Execution dong upon Traitors, which bas beru commonly continued 
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of the law authoriſed a ſentence of death, was it not very 
barbarous to execute a Prince of a royal family, in a man- 
ner till then unuſual with regard to perſons of diſtinguiſh- 
ed birth? What would not theſe ſame hiſtorians have 
ſaid, if a King of France, aſter taking in fight a Brother 
of the King of England, had ordercd him to be ignomi- 
niouſly hung on a Gibbet ? Or if, finding the body of the 
King himſclf ſlain in battle, had cauſed his head to be 
placed on the walls of the Ba/tile ? 1 

After thus ſecuring the poſſeſſion of the principality of 
Il als, Edward ſought means to prevent all accidents, 
that might occaſion its loſs, The annexing that country 
to the crown of England, was what ſeemed molt proper 
to that end. Accordingly, he ſummoned a parliament, 
where it was reſolved, that I7ales ſhould be inſeparably 
united to the crown. Thus the Welſb, thoſe ſmall re- 
mains of the ancient Britons, loſt at length their liberty, 
after preſerving it in that little corner of the Iſland, above 
eight hundred years. Surely, they cannot, without inju- 
ſtice, be denied the commendations due to the reſolution, 
wherewith they had hitherto defended their country. De- 
ſtitute of all ſuccours, without foreign alliances, and with- 
out a naval power, they had ſtood their ground againſt 
the Kings of England, Saxons and Normans, who had 
almoſt all attempted to ſubdue them with forces vaſtly ſu- 
perior. It is true, they were often obliged to pay tribute 
to the Engliſh monarchs: But however, they remained 
all along a diſtin&t nation, governed by their own laws. 
It was not by their valour alone that they preſerved their 
liberty, but alſo by their policy, in dexterouſly ſomenting 
the diſſlentions of their neighbours, till at laſt, the time 
appointed for their loſing that moſt valuable blefling, hap- 
pened in the reign of Edward I, It may, however, be 
ſaid, that if amends can be made for ſuch a loſs, they had 
reaſon to be eaſy, ſince they became one and the ſame 
nation with their conquerors. From that time they have 
all along . the ſame laws and privileges, which ren- 
der the people of England the happieſt nation under the 
Sun (1). 

The ſatisfaction Edward received from the conqueſt of 
Wales, was immediately followed by a great affliction, 
cauſed by the death of Alphonſus his Son (2). He was a 
Prince of great hopes, and being now twelve years of age, 
was going to marry the only daughter of Florence Earl of 
Hielland. This was the third Son Edward loſt within 
tae ſpace of three years. John his eldeſt Son died before 
ins return from the Holy-Land, Henry his ſecond, was 
contracted to the only daughter of Theobald King of Na- 
varr” ( 3). 

Though the Welſb were entirely ſubdued, they failed 
not to ſhew, on all occaſions, their extreme regret to ſee 
themſelves ſubject to the Englih. Some of them had 
even the boldneſs to tell the King, he ſhould never peace- 
ably enjoy their country, as long as they were not govern- 
ed by a Prince of their own nation. If we may believe 
certain hiſtorians, this bold declaration induced the King 
to give them ſome ſort of ſatisfaction. They pretend, from 
that moment he propoſed to give them for Prince, the 
Son whom he hoped his Queen, then with child, would 
ſhortly bring into the world. They add, with this view, 
he would have her go and lie- in at Caernarvon, a town in 
IL ales, where, according to his expectation, ſhe was brought 


(1) The Laity granted the King, for the Charges of this War, a thirtieth, and the Clergy a twentieth. Walſfing. p. 51+ 
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ſecond Statute of Meſtminſter (g). 


361 


to-bed of a Prince (4), called Edward, and hrnamed of 12934 
Caernarvon, the place of his birth. It is ſaid further, 

that immediately after the Queen's delivery, he convened 

the States of ales, and declared to them his reſolution, 

to give them a Prince born in their country, and who 

could not ſpeak a word of Engliſh : Then he nominated 

to them the Prince his Son, juſt born at Caernur don. But KI. Wu 
other writers not ſo credulous, conſ::lering doubtleſs this 
circumſtance as a puerility, have thought fit to paſs it 

over in ſilence (5). And indeed, it was only a poor equi 
vocation, little capable of ſatisfying the I elſb, and not at 

all agreeable to the character of Edward. Beſides, it is 

certain, the young Prince was not inveſted *till the year 

1301, with the Principality of ales, being then ſeven- 

teen years of age (6). 

The conqueſt of /Yales, and the univerſal eſteem the 
King was in among his ſubjects, procuring England a 
profound tranquillity, what paſſed in the kingdom till the 
war with Scotland, is of no great concern: And therefore, 

I ſhall ſlightly paſs over the domeſtick affairs, contenting 
myſelf with briefly relating ſome of the principal circum- 
ſtances (7). 

We find in the year 1285, the King took away the 128;, 
charter of London, and turned out the Mayor, becauſe he Fabian 
ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by the Bakers, and put in an- Ehron- 
other by his own authority (8). But quickly after, the 
city found means to recover their charter, by making the 
King a preſent. 

This year the King called a parliament, which made M. We. 


ſome additions to the ancient Statutes, by the name of the 13 4 


Walfing- 
In the year 1286, Edward ordered all the Jetus in the 1286. 
kingdom to be ſeized, upon one and the ſame day (to). get 
The Commons granted him (11) a ſubſidy of the fiftieth - ele 
part of their moveables, to expell the kingdom all ſuch T. Wikes. 
foreigners as were a burden to the nation. He promiſed Knighton. 

it; but aſter obtaining the ſubſidy, he granted them a de- 
lay, which was dearly purchaſed (12). 

About the middle of the ſame year, three important Hege inte 
affairs called Kdward into France, where he continued 33 
above three years. As in the mean time, nothing very Wal. 
remarkable pafled in England, I ſhall only relate the at- Mower of 
fairs he had to manage in that country. The firſt was, — 
his demand of the provinces taken from the Kings John, 
and Henry III; concerning which, there was a long ne- 
gotiation, The ſecond related to the homage, he was to 
do to Philip the Fair, King of France, who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded Philip the Hardy, his Father. The third was, the 
agreement he undertook to procure between the Houſes of 
Arragan and Anjon, concerning the kingdom of Sicrly. 

The King finding his preſence was not abſolutely ne- Earl of 
ceſſary in his kingdom, now in profound tranquillity, N 
left the regency to the Earl of Pembroke (13), and em- ” 
barked for France (14). He ſpent the beſt part of a 
year in ſolliciting the reſtitution of the provinces, taken 
from the crown of England by the predeceſſors of 
Philip the Fair ; but all his pains upon that account 
were ineffectual. The court of France being then in 
a flouriſhing condition, and in no danger from England, 
was deaf to all his propoſals. All the benefit he could 4 7,.:- 
reap from this negotiation, was a penſion of ten (15) ty berrocen i 
thouſand pounds (10), in lieu of his claim to certain Pale the 
:  - 


King Edward having undertaken the Cruſade for the Holy Land, and, by reaſon of the Help Wars, and other Affairs, not being able in his own Per- T. Wikes. 
ſon to perform it, appointed his Brother Edmund for that Service; and there being fix Years Tentbs collected from the Clergy, according to the Canon of An. WaverL 
the ſecond Council of Lyons, laid up in ſeveral Monafteries, and other places, for an Aid for the Holy Lard ; Pope Martin IV ſent two preaching Friers Walling, 
into England for the Exportation and Return of this Money, by his Agents, and foreign Merchants; whereupon King Edward iſſued out, on May 24, 

1282, a Writ to hinder it: And moreover, ſent Commiſhoners the next Year to the places where it was laid up, to ſce how much there was, and to or- 


der the ſafe keeping of it for the right uſe. 
(2) He died Auguſt 19. T. Miles, p. 112. 
(3) They all three lie buried in Weſtminſter. 


See Brady's Hiſtory, Vol. III. p. 11. and Appendix, N. 8. 


(4) Abril ag. M. Weſt. p. 411. 7. Wikes, p. 111. Ann. Waverl. p. 238. 

(5) As far as can be found, it is mentioned only by the modern Chronicles. 

(6) King Edvard having ſettled Matters in Wales, came about the middle of December to Briftel, where he kept his Chriſlmaſs, and held a Parliament 
non univerſali ſeu generali, ſed tanguam particulari & ſpeciali Parliamento- and from thence repaired to Lenden; where, ſcon after, he received Or- 
ders ſrom the Kang of France to attend him in his Expedition, by reaſon of the Lands he held in Gaſcogne ; but hearing at Dover, a Truce was concluded 


between the Kings of France and Arragon, he went into Norfolk, 


T. Wikes, p. 112. Walſing. p. 52. 


(7) This Year, a Parliament was held in October, at Atton- Burnel in Shropſhire, wherein was enacted, The Statute of Afon- Burnel. Walfing. p. 51 
[8) George Breetſty, the Mayor, was turned out for taking Bribes from the Bakers, to connive at their ſelling Bread fix or ſeven Ounces too light in the 


Pound Loaf, 


But Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, That notwithſtanding this Seizure, the Politick Bedy, or Corporation of the City was not diſſolved; but they en- 


Joyed all Privileges of holding Courts, &c. (the choice of a Mayor only excepted) as they had done before the ſaid Seizure, p. 51. 


(9) You have it in Cate's 2d Inſtitute, p. 331, Sc. 
cheſter, in the beginning of October, 
ing been ſixty-fix Years in building, was finiſhed this Year. 


to rent Houſes, and to buy and ſell their own Commodities themſelves, 
and their Landlords were the Brokers, 


This Parliament was beld at Weſtminſter, after Eafter. 
wherein ſome Statutes were made about Robbers. Ann. Waverl. p. 239. -The Abbey-Church of Weſiminfler hav- 
——g Alſo about this time, we find Merchant Strangers were firſt permitted 
without any Interruption from the Citizens; for before this, they hired Lodgings, 
who ſold all their Goods and Merchandize for them. Fabian's Chron. 


Stoww's Survey 


Another Parliament was Held at Min- 


(10) The ſecond of May. They were forced to pay the King twelve thouſand Pounds of Silver. T. Niles, p. 114- 
(11) Ina Parliament held this Year, about a Fortnight after Eafter. T. Wikes, p. 113. Or it was rather, in the Parliament holden in January, 
1290. And the Subſidy then granted was not a Fiftieth, but a Fifteenth. See T. Milet, p. 121, 122. Sir Ed. Coke's ad Inſtitute, p. 507+ 


(12) This Year Eleanor, King Edward's Mother, was veiled in the Monaſtery of Ambreſbu 
T. Wikes, p. 114. Ann. Waverl, p. 240. And the ſame Year, 


ture, M. Weſt. p. 413. 
ſame Monaſtery. Walſng. p- 52+ 
an Adomar de Valence. 
(14) He failed from England June 24 
(15) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Six. 


but obtained a Licence from the Pope to keep her Join- 
ary, King Edward's Daughter, was veiled a Nun in the 


See Rymer's Feed. T. II. p. 301. The 4m./of Waverl. ſay, he left it to Edmund Plantagenet Earl of Cornwal, p. 230. 
attended by ſeveral Biſhops, Earls, and Baron“. 


M. Weſt. p. 412. Aan. Waverl. p- 239. 


(16) Yearly; to be paid at the Tower of London, at the Charge of the King of France; beſides ſome Arrears for Normandy, M. Weſt. p. 412, This, 


as Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, though related by our Hiſtorians, 


N* XIX. Vo I. I, 


does not ſeem probable; fince Ed ecard had already parted with his Claim to Normandy, p. 52. 
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1286, Lands ſituated beyond the Charent, of which Philip kept 


poſſeſſion, contrary to the tenor of the antient treatics. 


Upon this foot, the two Monarchs ſigned a new treaty ; 
aſter which, Edward did homage to Philip. Ihe form 
of the homage, paid only in general terms, and the 
previous proteſtations, evidently ſhew, Edward had till 
a mind to keep up his pretenſions, in order to proſecute 
them at a more favourable juncture. Without ſpecify- 
ing, in his homage, any particular country, he affected 
to include all thoſe provinces to which he had any 


Vol. I. 


with the hopes of that crown, 
ſume, in a few words, the ſequel of that h 
time I am now ſpeaking of, 

Charles of Anjou, knew better how to improve th 
Pope's favour than Edmund. With the afitance of the 
King his Brother, he levied a powerful army, and came 


to Rome, where the Pope ſolemnly crowned him Kine 


75 g of 
the two Sicilien, on the 28th of June 1265. In the he. 


ginning of the next year, he marched towards the king. 
dom of Naples, and on the 26th of February, obtained a 


iſtory, to the 


It will be neceſſary to re- 1286 
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Though this affair relates not directly to Edward, who 
acted only as mediator, yet as it wholly employed him for 
two years, I hope it will not be taken amiſs, if I briefly 
explain the occaſion of thoſe differences, and the principal 
events they produced. 

I have already obſerved in the late reign, how the Popes 
inveſted the Houſe of Swabia with the crown of Sicihh, 
and the efforts they afterwards uſed to wreſt it from 
thence, I left Manfred the Baſtard in poſſeſſion of the 
two Sicilies, and the Pope ſolemnly giving the inveſtiture 
of theſe two kingdoms to Charles of Anjou, after having 
long amuſed Prince Edmund, Brother of our Edward, 


4h claim. As this is a matter of moment, and was aſter- complete victory over Manfred, who was lain on the 
1 wards attended with great conſequences, it will not be ſpot. Freed by this ſingle battle from all the obſtacles 
. improper to recite the very words of the homage, with which lay in his way, he took poſſeſſion of the two S;:;. 
"al 1. 5.426. the proteſtations, as they occur in the collection of the Pub- lies, and enjoyed them ſome time without a rival, Ihe 
5 et Aft. Gibelines (1), that is, the Party againſt the Pope, cait 
Ain down by the flouriſhing condition of Charles, who ſup- 
10 Hemage dne On Il edneſday in I hitſun-WWeck, in the fourteenth year ported the Guelphs, and was himſelf ſupported by them, 
tt by Edward of the reign of Edward, and in the firft of Philip, at Paris, ſought all poſſible means to deprive him of the two king- 
1 N of the Royal Palace, King Edward did homage doms. T hey perſuaded Conradin, Son of the Emperor 
4 to King Philip, in the following terms, ſpoken by the Biſbep Conrade, that, being the ſole heir of the Houſe of Stwahia, 
| i of Bath and Wells. he ought to aſſert his right to the Sicilies, and ſnatch tlie 
ö prey out of the hands of Charles of Anjou. There was 
1 W Sire, King of France, King Henry, Father of my Lerd no need of much ſollicitation to incline Conradin to this 
1 the King of England here preſent, made certain demands undertaking. Without a moment's conſideration, the 
. upon Lewis King of France, your Grandfather, where a young Prince aſſumed the title of King of Sicily, and in 
l treaty of Peace was concluded between them. Purſuant to \pite of the excommunication thundered againſt him b 
. that treaty, Henry did homage to your ſaid Grandfather, the Pope, came into Italy, where at firſt he made ſome 
$ for the Land he actually held on this fide the water, and progreſs. This proſperous beginning inſpiring him with 
| for ſuch, as the ſaid Lewis had obliged himſelf to put into great hopes, he advanced towards Naples, to fight his ene- 
| his Hands, the above-mentioned treaty of peace, My my. Upon his approach, Charles raiſed the fiege of N+- 
| Lird King Edward here preſent, after the death of his Fa- cera, which he had begun, and marching towards him, 
ther, did hemage to the King your Father for theſe Lands, met hiin near the Lacus Fucinus, now called Celano, and 
| and according to the tenor of the ſaid peace. And though gave him battle. This ſucceſs was fatal to Comadin, who 
„ my ſaid Lord might with juſtice, as ſeveral of his C ouncil had the misfortune to loſe the day, and be taken priſoner. 
are of opinion, refuſe to de the ſame hamage, becauſe the I he conqueror making a cruel uſe of his victory, carried 
ſaid peace has not been obſerved, and becauſe, to his great his barbarity ſo far, as to behead the young Prince, who 
1 prejudice, ſeveral attempts have been made upon the Lands Was but ſixteen years of age. He cauſed him to be tried 
1 which he holds ; nevertheleſs, he is unwilling at preſent to and condemned by the Syndicks of the cities of the king- 
N enter into diſpute upm that ſcore, provided you will cauſe dom, who were lo baſe, as blindly to follow the directions 
the ſaid peace to be kept, and the damages he has ſuſtained of that bloody Prince. 
i to be repaired. The extinction of the Houſe of Stuabia, of which Con- 
N I become your Man for the Lands I hold of you, on this radin was the laſt Male, ſhould, one would have thought, 
1 fide the water, according to the tenour of the peace made have diſabled the G:belines from any farther attempts. But 
. with your ancgſtors. if they were aſtoniſhed by this fatal blow, they were not 
Fl. quite diſheartened. By the death of Conradin, the rights 
It is eaſy to ſee, that, in this homage, Edward took of the Houſe of Swabia were devolved to Peter King of 
l care of expreſſions, not to promiſe too much. Beſides Arragen (2), who had married Conſtantia daughter of 
| his proteſtations by the mouth of the Biſhop, he would do Manfred. Though theſe rights came only by a baſe Son 
homage only in general terms, for the Lands he held, of that Houte, the Gibelines deſpaired not to draw the 
without ſpecifying any thing, reſerving to himſelf the ex- King of Arragon into their quarrel, ſince it might be the 
planation at ſome other time. But, whatever his thoughts means of procuring him two kingdoms, John, Lord of p.z.11.. 
were, Philip. imagining no doubt, he had a right to Procida, an old ſervant of the Houſe of Swabia, took up- 1; 
explain the ſame terms to his own advantage, was ve- on him this negotiation, and to concert with Peter, the?" 
| ry _— to receive the homage, with this affected obſcu- necetiary meaſures, to accompliſh the deſign of dethroning 
| a. Pub. Tity. He even granted him, a few days after, Letters Charles of Anjou. In the firſt place, he ſecured the con- 
| II. p. 321» Patents, whereby he conſented, that the Lands poſſeſſed currence of Pope Nzhelas III, who was diſpleaſed with 
by &dward in France, ſhould not be liable to forfeiture, King Charles. Then he went on to Conſtantinople, and 
either for unjuſt judgment, or denial of juſtice. More- obtained an aid of money from the Empetor Michael, who 
over, he promiſed to ſend back the appellants to the Seneſ- was threatened with a war by the King of Sicily. Theſe 
chal of Guienne, and promiſed to allow him three months, meaſures being taken, he went and communicated his 
to maintain or rectify the judgments. But this conceſſion project to the King of Arragon. Peter was at firſt ſome- 
was to take place only during the life of Edward, after what unwilling to embark in an undertaking, which 
which things were to return to their former ſtate. ſeemed beyond his ſtrength. But the Pope's approbation, 
pads Theſe two affairs kept Edward at the Court of France the Grecian Emperor's money, and the Sicilians revolt, 
berwween the about a year, But the reconciliation he undertook to me- which he was made to look upon as certain, determined 
. % diate between the Kings of Sicily and Arragon, employed him at length. Beſides, Procida intimated to him, that 
; Arragon. him much longer, and proved a very troubleſome affair; he might, without any hazard, be prepared, to improve 
1 N. Weſt. for which he had no other reward, but the ſatisfaction of the good ſucceſſes, or relinquiſh the undertaking, without 
8 endeavouring to reconcile theſe two illuſtrious houſes. appearing to be concerned. To that end, he adviſed him 


to fit out a ſleet, on pretence of invading the Moors of 
Africa, and even to beſiege one of their towns. He ad- 
ded, if, contrary to all expectation, the revolt of the Szct- 
lians ſhould fail, he might continue the war upon the In- 
fidels, without diſcovering he had any other deſign ; but 
if the Sicilians ſhould keep their word, he would be ready 
to improve the events, 

This project being thus adjuſted, John de Procida re- 
turned home, to ſet their friends to work, when mat- 
ters were ripe. The King of Arragon's armament ſome- 
what alarmed the Kings of France and Sicily, but he 
knew how to diſſemble ſo well, that he made them ealy- 


(2) It is uncertain, whence the Names of Guelfs and Gibelines were derived: Some give this following Account: In 1130, there happencd a Schiſm 


in the Church, thro' the concurrence of Innocent II and Anacletus, the firſt of whom was favoured by the Emperor; the other by R 
and Naples, an active and warlike Prince, who drew to his Side Guelf Duke of Bavaria, The Emperor Conrad III entering Sc: 


oger, Count of Sicily 
5 with a Cement 


my, and followed by Prince Henry his Son, who was brought up at a place in Germany, called Gibelin, Cuil; Duke of Bavaria, marched fto the aud 
ance of his Ally; and it happened, as both Armies were ready to engage, that the Bawarians cried in their Language, Hier Guelfe ; which „ = 
ſwered by the Troops commanded by the Prince, by Hier Gibelines, the Italians retained the Words, to diſtinguiſh the different Parties, and calle 


Factions by them. Blendo, Sigonius. 


(2) When Ceonradin was on the Scaffold, he threw his Glove into the Square, defiring the Perſon that took it up, to carry it to a Relation of his, as 4 


Mark of the Inveſtiture which he gave him of the Inheritance of the Family of Swabia, of which he was the laſt Heir-Male. This Glove Was Carmi 


to Peter, King of Arragon. 
I 


Rapin s Account of Rymer's Fardera, Vol. I. p. 48, 
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When his Fleet was ready, he failed for the coaſt of 
Africa, where he beſieged Andacalle, He had with him 


ber de Lauria, the beſt Sea-Officer then in Europe. In 


” mean time, Procida took all his meaſures ſo well, that 
* night the Sicilians cut the throats of above eight 
thouſand French, who were then in the Iſland, This maſ- 
facre, which was called the Sicilian Yeſpers (1), was acted 
upon Eaſter-Eve, on the zoth of March 1282. The 
news being brought to Rome, where Charles of Anjou then 
was, he made all poſſible expedition, to prevent the con- 
ſequences of this conſpiracy. As he had a fleet ready, 
which was deſigned againſt the Emperor of Con/tantmople, 
he ſet ſail, and arrived before Maſina. His ſudden com- 
ing ſo ſurprized the inhabitants of that great city, that, 
deſpairing of being timely relieved, they offered to ſur- 
render upon condition of having their lives ſpared. _ The 
deſire of revenge, which had wholly poſſeſſed the King of 
Sicily, would not ſuffer him to grant them that favour. 
W izxereupon the Maſſinians, finding by his refuſal what 
they were to expect trom ſo revengeſul a Prince, reſolved 
to ſell their lives dearly, chuſing rather to die ſword in 
hand, than on Gibbets or Scaffolds. 

Mean time, the King of Arragen being informed, that 
the Sicilians had proceeded fo far, that there was no danger 
from their inconſtancy, came in a few days te Palermo, 
where he was crowned, "Then, he ſent Charles a letter, 
commanding him in a haughty ſtrain, to quit a country 
Where he had no farther pretenſion. Charles returned 
kim a {till more haughty and oftenſive anſwer ; but how- 
ever, fearing the Spaniſb fleet would cut off the proviſions 
that were coming from Naples, he reſolved to raiſe the 
ſiege, and retire into Calabria. He was no ſooner gone, 
but the King of Arragon made his entry into Maſina, 
where the inhabitants received him with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of joy and thankfulneſs, ; : 

Charles, enraged to the laſt degree, carried his com- 
plaiats to Pope Martin IV, ſucceſſor of Nicholas. He 
uſed, in ſpeaking of the King of Arragon, the moſt op- 
probrious and abuſive terms, offering even to fight him 
hand to hand, or a hundred againſt a hundred, to make 
him own himſelf to be a baſe, cowardly, and perfidious 
traitor. Theſe words coming to the ears of the King of 
Arragon, he ſent ambaſladors to Rome, to juſtify his con- 
duct, and accept the challenge. Charles received the pro- 
poſal with joy, and his eager deſire to be revenged perſo- 
nally of his enemy, cauſed him to conſent to a truce, du- 
ring which were ſettled the conditions of the future ſingle 
combat between the two Kings. It was agreed, each 
ſhould appear at Bourdeaux, at the head of a hundred 
horſe, on the 1ſt of Fune 1283; and that the King ot 
England ſhould inſtantly be intreated to appoint the liſts 
in that city; to honour their duel with his preſence; or 
to fend {ume perſon in his ſtead. It muſt however be 
obſerved, it was expreſly ſaid in the articles: That what- 
ever happened, the two Kings ſbeuld appear at Bourdeaux, 
on the day appointed. But if Edward was preſent in per- 
ſon, the intended duel ſhould not be fought, unleſs the parties 
agreed upin it afterwards, Though all the Hiſtorians 
unanimouſly affirm, Edward appointed the liſts at Beur- 
deaux, it is very certain he refuſed it. His letters upon 
this occaſion to the King ef Sicily, and the Prince of Sa- 
lerus his Son, are a clear evidence, he had never any 
thoughts of granting their requeſt, ſince he plainly told 
them, were he to gain the kingdoms of Sicily and Arra- 
gon, he would not appoint the liſts for ſuch a duel. 
Theſe letters are in the Collection of the Publick Atts, ta- 
ken from the records of England. 

Though Edward's refuſal diſengaged the two Kings 
from the obligation to fight, they were however bound by 
the articles to be at Bourdeaux, Charles came on the day 
appointed, with a hundred horſe, and ſtayed there from 
Sun-rifing to ſun- ſetting; but finding his adverſary did not 
appear, nor was heard of, he retired. As ſoon as he was 
gone, Peter, who was all the while in Bourdeaux, diſgui- 
ied like a Squire, went to the Seneſchal of the city, and 
taking a certificate of his appearance, left him his arms 
for a teſtimony. This proceeding of the King of Arra- 
gen, gave occaſion to the French hiſtorians to ſpeak diſho- 
norably of that Prince, as if want of courage was the rea- 
ſon of breaking his word, and of uſing that fraud to evade 
his engagements. But it would not be very difficult to 
Juſtify his conduct in this reſpect, if this were a proper 
place for it (2). 

Though, as I obſerved, the King of Arragon was freed 
from the obligation of fighting, fince Edward came not 
to Bourdeauz, yet his proceeding was very much exagge- 


(1) Becauſe the Bell which rang to Evening Prayers was made the Signal. 


AD YL 


rated in Prance and Ttaly, It was pretended to be a plain 
proof, that he was himſelf convinced of his injuſtice to 
Charles of Anjou, ſince he durſt not venture to decide their 
difference by a ſingle combat, which he himſelf had ac- 
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cepted. Pope Martin IV, a Frenchman, and 4 wh Sug bid. p. 252, 


voted to the Houſe of Anjou, thundered againſt the King 
of Arragon a ſentence of excommunication, though he pro- 
duced the inveſtiture of Sicily, privately given him by Ni- 
cholas III. He even abſolved his ſubjects from their vath 
of allegiance, and gave the kingdom of Arragen to 
Charles Earl of Valeis, ſecond Son of the King of France 
(3). Notwithſtanding all this, Peter ſtill kept the two 
kingdoms; and to inſult the Pope, under colour of ſub- 
mitting to his authority, ordered himſelf to be called only, 
The Chevalier of Arragon, Martin perceiving himſelf 
thus ridiculed, reſolved to make that Prince know, he was 
not to be inſulted with impunity. He publiſhed a Cruſade 
againſt him, of which Philip III, King of France, was 
declared General, and there were people weak enough to 
imagine, they ſhould obtain paradiſe, in eſpouſing the 
quarrel of the Pope, and the Houſe of Anjcu, It is true, 
tew but Frenchmen were engaged in this Cruſade, where 
their King was particularly concerned, ſince it was in- 
tended for placing his Son on the throne of 4; agon. 
Whilſt Philip was preparing for this undertaking, Re- 
ger Lauria rendered his matter's arms pro{ eos mn che 
Mediterranean, He had taken Malta trom Charles of 
Anjou, after gaining a naval battle, wheic the French flect 
was entirely deſtroyed. Immediately after this victory, 
he attacked the coaſts of Naples, with deſign to draw out 
of his Ports the Prince of Salerno, to wh..m his Fathcr 
King Charles had left the command of his fleet. This 


deſign ſucceeded to his with. The Priuce of Salerno, dt. Weg. 
greedy of glory, and unable to bear the infuirs of Lauria, An. Wavcrl⸗ 


raſhly engaged in a Sca- fight, where he had the nusfor- 
tune to be vanquiſhed and taken priſoner. He was torth- 
with ſent to Siczly, Where he faw himſelf in danger of lo- 
ſing his head on a Scaffold, the Sicilians deſigning to make 
him ſuffer by way of retaliation tor Conradin. But Con- 
tanita, Queen of Arragon, was fo generous as to free him 
from this peril, by ſending him to the King her husband, 
who was then in ain. Charles's vexation at the loſs of 
his fleet, and his Son's impriſonment, was the greater, as 
he arrived three days afterwards with a powerful ſupply, 
and had expreſſy commanded the Prince not to fight till 
reinforced, This accident, which entirely diſconcerted 
his affairs, was, probably, the cauſe of his death on the 
6th of Tune 1285. He left for ſucceſſor Charles II, his 
Son, ſirnamed The Lame, priſoner in Spain, to whom 
the Arragenians gave only the title of Prince of Salerno 
during his captivity. 

Neither the death of Charles, nor the loſs of the battle 
of Naples, were capable of diverting Philip from his pro- 
jects. In the month of May, that very year, he headed 
his troops, conſiſting of fourſcore thouſand foot, and 
twenty thouſand horſe, and (though he heard in his 
march of the death of the King his Brother,) entered 
Rouſſillon and became maſter of Perpignan. Then he ad- 
vanced into Catalonia, where, after ſeveral conqueſts, he 
laid ſiege to Girenne. The King of Arragen attacking 
a convoy going from Roxzes to the ſiege, was hurt in the 
Skirmiſh, and died three months after of his wounds. 
He left Arragon and Catalonia to Prince Alphonſo his eldeſt 
Son, and Szcily to James his ſecond Son, on condition 
that, if Alphonſo died without heirs, James ſhould ſucceed 
in Arragon, and reſign Sicily to Frederic his younger Bro- 
ther. 

The King of France's ſucceſſes in the beginning of the 
war, did not laſt to the end of the campain. Roger Lau- 
ria attacking the French fleet, deſtroyed all the ſhips, ex- 
cept a few that eſcaped to Razes, On the other hand, 
the ſickneſs in Philip's army, retarded his progreſs by 
land, In fine, being himſelf ſeized with the contagion, 
he was carried to Perpignan, where he ended his days on 
the 6th of Octoler. Philip IV, his Son, ſirnamed the Fair, 
was his ſucceſſor. Honorius IV, was now choſen in the 
room of Martin IV, who died this fame year. 


T. Wikee. 


An. Waverl. 


Walſing- 


Such was the ſtate of the affairs between the Houſes p,,..4 ;, 
of Arragon and Anjou, when Edward accepting the media- Mediator 


tion offered him by both parties, undertook to adjuſt their . 7 


Aragon and 


difference. The main difficulty of this negotiation con- 


1 the 


ſiſted, in freeing the Prince of Salerno out of the hands of Sici y. 


the King of Arragon, without which it was impoſſible to 
procure a peace. Edward took great pains to ſucceed. 
He had upon that occaſion ſeveral interviews with Al- 
phonſo. Mezerati affirms, he even went to Stcily to talk 


8 2) See the Extract of Volume II, of the Publick Acts of England, in the Biblieti eque Chorfie of Mr. Le Cleve, Tom. XX. p. 53. where this Affair is 


ully diſcufled, and the King of Arragon's Conduct juſtified. Rapin. 
(3) P&:1ip II, who was then alive. Rapin, 


with 


M. Weſt. 
. W ikes, 
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1287, with King Jamet: But the hiſtory mentions not this quent, gave the King occaſion to oblige the Judges to ſwear, 


Att. pub. voyage. In ſhort, at a conference between him and that for the ſuture they would take neither money nor Cot. 

4 p. 342. Alphonſo at Oleron in Bearn, they ſettled the terms on preſent of any kind, except only a breakfaſt, which they 

A, Waren. Which the Prince of Salerno was to be releaſed, and for might accept, provided there was no exceſs, A hiſtorian 

Wolüng. which, as far as concerned the ranſom, Edward conſent- athrms, the King got above a hundred thouſand Marks 
1288. ed to be ſecurity. After this, the articles of agreement by the confiſcation of the eſtates of thoſe that had been 

Act. Pub. were confirmed, by a treaty concluded at Campo Franco faulty (6). 

WW 5. 358. the fourth of Oeleber 1288. Nicholas IV, ſucceſſor to In the beginning of the year 1290, Edward convened 1290 


Heonrius, ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of the treaty. A parliament (7), where the Statute of IVftminſter, the Ti: Jews 
He thought it too advantageous for the King of Arragen, Third (8), was enacted, and the baniſhment (9) of the // 
and too diſhonorable for the Holy See; becauſe the Prince Jews was abſolutely reſolved, "The nation had long de- T. WI 1 
of Salerno, without conſulting him, had obliged himſelf to ſired it, but the Vetus ſtill found means to divert the Walfing, * 2 


cauſe the Earl of Valeis to renounce the kingdom of Ar- blow, by preſents to the King and his miniſters, They Knightca, 1 


9.371 Jo facilitate the execution of the treaty, he was willing I 
to give Engl;ſh hoſtages to the King of Arragon, and to carry away the reſt with them. ] t is the general opinion, 41 
cauſe the principal cities of Guienne to interpoſe as pledges, that they began to ſettle in the kingdom in the reign of 8 
Alphonſo doing the ſame thing with regard to the principal William the Conqueror ; but ſome believe their ſettlement | 
cities of his dominions. more ancient. At firſt their number was ſmall, but, by 
* vs 206; In conſequence of this agreement, the Prince of Saler- degrees, they increaſed to fiſteen thouſand. 'T heir money 
450, 455, 10 Was ſet at liberty, leaving his Sons in hoſtage. It procured them ſeveral conſiderable privileges, confirmed 
ſeemed, this affair which was in ſo good a way, would by Edward himſelf, as a ſynagogue at Lenden, a head of 
| quickly be ended; the main obſtacle being removed by their religion, being a ſort of High-Prieſt (10), and Judges 
» that Prince's liberty, who was bound by the moſt ſolemn of their own nation to hear and determine their differen- 
| oaths. But he performed nothing of what he had ſworn, ces. They loſt all theſe advantages, by not being able to 
bi He not only cauſed himſelf to be crowned King of the curb their infatiable greedineſs of enriching themſelves by 
| two Sicilies by the Pope, contrary to the expreſs terms of unlawful means, as uſury, adulteration ot the coin, and 
| the treaty ; but alſo did his utmoſt to confirm the Earl of the like, which muſt render the practiſers odious. As for 
| Valtis in the reſolution to proſecute his pretended right to the imputation of cruciſy ing, from time to time, Chri- 
| the kingdom of Arragen. When he thought his affairs in ſtian Children, one may almoſt be ſure it was only a ca- 
[ ood order, he feigned a willingneſs to return to impri- lumny invented by their enemies (1 1). : 
| jonment, as he was obliged, in caſe he performed not the We are now come to the grand affair of the reign of Tee g 
+ articles of the treaty. For that purpoſe, he repaired to a Edward I, I mean, the conqueſt of Scotland ; of which I Sc 
certain place where the King of Arragm was to receive it is extremely difficult, not to fay impoſſible, to ſpeak in 
him, and exchange him for the Princes his Sons; but A ſatisfactory manner to the Engliſh and Scots, Though 
I! came ſo well attended, that A/phonſo did not think fit to the two nations almoft agree in the facts, and the occaſion 
| venture upon his ſincerity. This occaſioned mutual com- of this conqueſt, they widely differ however as to the 
F plaints, reproaches and apologics ; cach party applying to right. If we believe the Exgliſhß, Edward did nothing 
f the King of England, as mediator and guarantee of the on this occaſion, but what was ag recable to reaſon and 
5 treaty, Edward, in all appearance, being tired with juſtice, 1 he Scots, on the contrary, pretend, he was led 
1 acting in favour of theſe Princes, who ſo ill anſwered all by ambition alone to take advantage of the troubles of 
5 his pains, left them to decide their difference as they plea- Scotland, in order to become maſter of the kingdom on 
1 ſed, without concerning himſelf any farther. But not to trivolous pretences. Though ſeveral centuries are paſſed 
| leave the reader in ſuſpence how this diſpute ended, I ſhall ſince this event, hiſtorians have not been yet able to lay 
Ft add in two words, that, after long negotiations, mixed aſide their national prejudices, The Engliſb ſtill conſider 
| with many hoſtilities, the two Princes adjuſted their quar- Edward I. as a great Prince, employing his arms only in 
| rel by a treaty. The Prince of Salerno, called Charles the maintaining the juſtice of his cauſe, Ihe Scots ſpeak of 
Lame, kept Sicily on this fide the Faro, which from thence- him as a tyrant, vowing the deſtruction of their nation; 
. forth began to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the &ing- and, contrary to all manner of right, intent upon fatisfy- 
dem of Naples; and the Houſe of Arragi remained in ing his ambition, in uniting all the people of Great Bri- 
| poſſeſſion of the Iſland of Sicily. The Earl of Valois re- tain under his dominion. As I am not engaged in either 
| nounced alfo his pretenfions to the kingdom of Arragen party by birth or any other motive, I flatter myſelf with 
1 1). having impartially examined this affair, and produced 
9 186 Aſter ſtaying above three years beyond Sea, Edward from the Colleen of the Publick Acts ſuch light, as may 
Edward” returned into England in Augu/t 1289 (2). His firſt care, ſerve to give a juſt notion of the thing. To this end, it 
returns te: immediately after his return, was to reform ſeveral abuſes will be neceſſary to be ſomewhat particular, as it is the 
8 introduced in his abſence, particularly in the adminiſtra- only poſſible means to diſpel the prejudices, which help to 
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ragm. This oppoſition raiſed freſh difficulties: But they 
were at Jength ſurmounted by the prudence and pains of 
Edward, who acted as mediator with great impartiality. 


would fain have uſed the fame method now, but could 
not prevail; the King being unable to protect them any 
longer without diſobliging the parliament, Their im. 
moveable goods were confiſcated, but they had leave to 


darken the affair. 


An. Wavert, tion of juſtice (3). Upon complaints from all hands, | 
that the Judges ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted with Alexander III, King of Scotland, married, as was faid cane f 
bribes, he ſtrictly examined into their conduct, and ſe- elſewhere, Margaret Daughter of Henry III, King ofen 

: verely puniſhed the guilty, Of this number was [Sir England, and Sitter of Edward. He had by her three on 3 

Walſing. © Themas Ieyland] the chief Juſticiary (4), or firſt Judge, children, Alexander, David, and Margaret. David died te ©v« © 
who was baniſhed the realm, and his eſtate confiſcated an infant, and Margaret was married to Eric King of Set 
(5). Theſe miſdemeanours, which were but too fre- Norway, in 1281, It was agreed in the Marriage-Con- 


1 4 (1) A Parliament was held at London, in February 1288, wherein Jobn de Kirby, Lord Treaſurer, demanded, by the King's Order, as he faid, an Aid 
| for the King's Charges in France. But the Parliament anſwered, by the Earl of Ghkecefter, their Spokeſman, that they would grant nothing, unleſs they 
ſaw the King perſonally preſent. Whereupon, the Treaſurer impoſed a Tallage on the Cities, Burroughs, and the King's Demeins. 7. Vibes, p. 117+ 
(2) Auguſt 12. and, inſtead of coming to Londen, went into Norfolk and Suffelk. T. Wikes, p. 118. 
(3) This was done in the Parliament mentioned a few Lines lower, See 7. Miles, p. 118. Ann. Waver!. p. 241. 
A (4) Of the King's Bench. T. Wikes, p. 118. 
(5) The King puniſhed thus ſeverely, not only the Juſtices of the King's Bench, but alſo the Juſtices of the Jews, and of the Foreſts, the Foreſters, 
1 Sheriffs, Stewards of Manors, and all other Delinquents. T. Wiker, p. 119. 
x (6) Sir Ralph de Hengbam, Chicf Juſtice of the higher Bench, was fined ſeven thouſand Marks; Sir Jebn Levetet, Juſtice of the lower Bench, three 
k | thouſand Marks; Sir William Bramtan, Juſtice, the like Sum; Sir Solomon Recheſter, Juſtice of Aſſizes, four thouſand Marks; Sir Richard de Boylard, 
„ four thouſand Marks; Sir Themas Soddington, two thouſand Marks; Sir Malter Hopton, two thouſand Marks: The four laſt were Juſtices itinerant. Si: 
4 William de Sabam, three thouſand Marks; Robert Littlebury, Maſter of the Rolli, a thouſand Marks; Roger Leiceſter, a thouſand Marks; Henry Bray, 
Eſcheater, and Judge for the Jews, a thouſand Marks ; and Adam de Stretten, a Clerk of the Court, was fined no lets than thirty-two the uſand Mark 
of new Money, beſides Jewels, and Silver Plate. Chren. de Dunſtable MSS. T. Wikes, p. 118. The Juſtices of the * Bench being thus turned gut, 
were ſucceeded by Fobn de Metingham, and Elias de Bebingham, Clerks ; and William de Gefelbam, and Robert de Hertford, Knights. T. Vie, p. 121. 
(7) On January 14. T. Miles, p. 118. The Writs, Returns, and Indentures of this Parliament are extant, and of all, or moſt, ſince ; except from 
wo 17th ot Edward IV, to the iſt of Edward VI. Sce Mr. Prynn's Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva, and the learned Mr. Brown Willis's Netitia Par- 
liamentaria. 
(8) Otherwiſe called (from the firſt Words of it) Quia Fmptores Terrarum, becauſe it chiefly related to Purchaſers of Lands held by Knight's Services 
(9) Sir Edward Coke ſays, they were not baniſhed; but their Uſury was baniſhed by the Statute de Judaiſmo, enacted in this Parliament; and that was 
the Caule that they baniſhed themſelves into toreign Countries, where they might live by their Uſury; and becauſe they were very cdious to the Nation, 
| ; that they might paſs out of the Realm in Safety, they made Petition to the King, that a certain Day might be prefixed fer them to depart the Realm, 
I” that they might have the King's Writ to his Sheriffs, for their Safe- conduct - Cole's 24 Inſtitute, p. 507+ See one of theſe Writs there. But Mr. Tyrre- 
| obſerves, that though this acccunt is very probable, yet there is no good authority for it, p. 60. Many of the Fezos took ſhipping in the River Thames, 
in a Veſſel belonging to one of the Cingue-Ports, and were by the wicked Maſter and Seamen, not only plundered of all they had left, but were alto cru- 
elly thrown over-board, which, when the King heard, he cauſed many of thoſe inhuman Mariners to be hanged. T. Wikes, p. 122+ 
(10) See the Charter whereby King Jobn granted them one, in Sir Edward Coke's 2d Inſtitute, p. 508. oe g 
(11) See a large Account of the Fezvs, in the Coin Note at the end ot the Reign of Henry 111.---- From the 15th of December, in the ſiftieth Year of 
Henry 111, till the Tueſday in Shrovetide, the ſecond Year of Edward I, which was about ſeven Years, the Crown had four hundred and twent) theuſand 
. Pounds, fifteen Shillings and four-pence from the Fezvs. Cole's 24 Inſtitute, p. 506.---- This Year, March zo, died Jebr d Krkeby, Bithop of Ely, 
x | | Treaſurer of the Exchequer; and was ſucceeded by Hi/liam de Marche, T. Wikes, p. 120, 121. 


tract, 


Book XI. 


it Prince Alexander died without heirs, and the 

En 2 left no iſſue Male, Margaret ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the crown of Scotland, and her children eryoy the 
{ame right, in caſe ſhe died beſore the King her Father. 
Shortly after Alexander loſing his only Son of the ſame 
name, and the Queen of Norway his daughter being like- 
wiſe dead, after bringing into the world a daughter called 
Margeret, that Prince reſolved to perform the agreement 
above-mentioned. For that purpoſe he obliged the Scotch 
Barons to ſwear, that in caſe he died without Male- Heirs, 
they would acknowledge the young Princeſs of Norway, 
for their Queen. Alexander lived but about two years 
after having thus ſettled the ſucceſſion, his death, OC- 
caſioned by a fall from his Horſe, happening in the year 
200145 the Scots loſt their King, they choſe ſix regents 

— < to govern the kingdom, till the Princeſs of Norway, who 


Alrxander 
Hl. es. 

He cs Boeth. 
b. Wikes. 


i-n-l-d;ed vas at moſt but three years old, was capable of holding 
824 the reins of the government. I do not find in the hiſto- 


ries of England, or Scotland, why the Scots were three or 
four years before they demanded their Queen, or why 
Eric her Father neglected to ſend her over. It was not 
till 1289, after Edward's return into England, that Eric 
ſent ambaſſadors for that purpoſe. Edward being Mar- 
garet's Great-uncle, Eric thought he could not do better 
than ask his advice and affiſtance, to place the young Prin- 
ceſs on the throne of Scotland, Immediately after this 
ambaſſy, Edward wrote to the regents of Scotland, {tre- 
nuouſly recommending the intereſts of young Margaret, 
and acquainting them withal, that he deſigned to fend 
ambaſladors to ſettle certain affairs relating to the welfare 
and tranquillity of Scotland (2). But the regents thought 
it more proper, to ſend themſelves plenipotentiaries into 
Ergland, to adjuſt with the ambaſſadors of Norway, in 
the preſence of Edward, whatever concerned the intereſts 
of Scotland, However, they took care to inſert this 
clauſe in the credentials of their Envoys, Saving the ho- 
nour and liberty of the kingdom. The Biſhops of St. Au- 
drews and Glaſcow (3), were commiſſioned to tranſact 
this affair. 

Though hiſtorians have n 
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lected to clear the difficulties 
concerning the coming of Margaret into Scatlund, they 
were evidently very great. This appears, as well from 
the time ſince the death of King Alexander, as from the 
precaution taken, in aſſenibling at Salisbury the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Edward, Eric, and the Scots, to ſettle toge- 
ther whatever related to the reception of that Princeſs. 
In cis à embly it was agreed, the young Queen ſhould 
be ſent Into England, free from any Marriage-Engage- 
ment, Edward promiſed on his part to take care of 
her education, till Scotland ſhould be in perfect tran- 
quillity, and in a Condition to receive her. Moreover he 
gave his word, not to ſuffer her to be contracted in 
marriage, provided the Scots would not take any ſtep to 
that cad, without his and the King of Nerway's con- 
ſer. 
3 It was not without reaſon that Edward cauſed this laſt 
ente article to be inſerted in the agreement. Since the death 


Marriage f of the King of Scotland, he had been forming the pro- 


his 5 1 


Ib. r 48. 


ſid. 


5 ject of uniting the two kingdoms of Great- Britain, by 
Ac. Pub. his Son's marriage with Margaret. Nay, he had alrea- 


. p. 450. dy demanded and obtained a diſpenſation from the court 
of Rome, though he had not thought proper to diſcover 
ſo early his intention. But after taking the foremen- 
tioned meaſures, he cauſed the marriage to be propoſed 
to the regents. This propoſal being examined, in a 


The Regen's 
council conſiſting of all the great Men of the king- 


Cl nſent to If, 


ib. p-471- dom, it was unanimouſly reſolved to agree to it (1), 
But it was upon certain terms, which they were to lay 
before the firſt Parliament aſſembled in England. There 
were upon this occaſion ſeveral negotiations, the particu- 
lars whereof would be needleſs. It ſuffices to ſay, that the 
commiſſioners of the two Nations meeting at Bingham (5 ), 
agreed upon ſeveral articles, the chief whereof, with re- 
ſpect to the ſequel, were as follows ; 

| Tap" EK I. The Plenipotentiaries of Edward promiſed in his 

tbe Mar- name, that he would inviolably keep the Laws, Liber- 

Ai Pub, ties, and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom of Scotland, in all 


1. p. 482, things and in all times, throughout the whole Realm, 
with all its Marches. 
IT. That in caſe either Edward the Son, or Margaret 


his future Spouſe, ſhould happen to die without any 


(1) On the 19th of March. He#. Boeth. p. 191. 
(2) This Letter is dated at Clarendon, 
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Children by their marriage, and in all Caſes or Events, 
whereby the kingdom of Scotland ſhould fall to the next 
heir, it ſhould be reſtored to the people of Scotland, free, 
independent, and without any ſubjection, ſaving however 
the rights of the King of England to the crown of S$cot- 
land, in caſe it devolved to him, or his heirs, by a law - 
ful ſucceſſion, 

III. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain ſe— 
parated, divided, and free in itſelf, without any fubjection 
to, or dependance on, Z£ngland; ſaving to the King of 
England, and his ſucceſſors, his right to certain Lands in 
the Frontiers, or elſewhere, before the time of this agree- 
ment, or any right he ſhould lawfully acquite hereafter. 

IV. No perſon holding Lands in fee ef the King of 
Scotland, ſhould be obliged to proſecute any ſuit out c. 
the kingdom, according to the cuſtom hitherto obſerved. 

V. That all the Subjects of the crown of Scotland, 
ſhould enjoy the fame privilege, according to antient 
cuſtom. 

VI. That all Records, Charters, and Privileges, or 
other memorials concerning the royal dignity, and the 
kingdom of Scotland, ſhould be depoſited in a place of 
ſaſety, and not carried out of the realm, under the ſeals 
of certain Lords, till the Queen ſhould come into the 
kingdom, and have children. 

VII. That there ſhould be made no ſubjection, aliena- 
tion, or obligation, of any thing relating to the kingdom 
of Scotland, till the Qucen ſhould be there in perſon, and 
have children alive. 

VIII. That no Parliament ſhould be held out of the 
kingdom. 
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Theſe precautions demonſtrate, how far the Scats were 
from believing in thoſe days, that the kingdom of Scat 
land was dependant on England. 

Theſe and ſeveral other articles, which I paſs over in . Ae 
ſilence, being approved and ratified, the marriage was riape is den- 
concluded and reſolved, to the general ſatisfaction of both cluded. 
nations. Edward began from thenceforward to take as 
it were poſſeſſion of Scetland for the Prince his Son, by 
ſending thither the Biſhop of Durham, who, jointly with 
the ſix regents, was intruſted with the adminiſtration of 
affairs, in the name of young Edward and Margaret. 
No one queſtioned but the two kingdoms of Great-B1 i/ain AR: Pub. 
were going to be united by means of this marriage, when = e 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly all hopes of an union vaniſhed, ©" 
Edward received a Letter from the Biſhop of St. An- 
drews, acquainting him with the report of Queen Mar- 
garet's death ; and that ſome Scotch Lords (6) upon the 
news, began to ſtir in the proſecution of their pretended 
rights to the crown. © The Biſhop intreated him withal, 
to advance towards the Frontiers, to prevent by his pre- 
ſence the commotions, which the Queen's death, if 
found true, would cauſe in the kingdom. The report, I RENE 
ſpread of her death, was but too well grounded. The 2 
Princeſs, whom the King her Father promiſed to ſend in- Buchanan. 
to England before the month of Octeber, ſailed according- 
ly from Norway, and died in a certain Ifland (7), where 
{he was driven by ſtreſs of weather. : 

As ſoon as this news reached Scotland, it occaſioned ex- 
traordinary commotions, which threw the kingdom into 
a more wretched condition than ever. The late King, who 
took care to cauſe the Great Men to ſwear to acknowledge 
Margaret of Norway for Queen, neglected to ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſhon, in caſe that Princels died without heirs, Ihe choice 
of a ſucceſſor was therefore very perplexing, and become 
more ſo every day, by reaſon of the factions formed in fa- 
vour of the pretenders to the crown. Never was union 
among the Great Men more neceſſary, But private inte- 
reſt ſtifling the love of their country, every one proceeded 
according as he was engaged, either by Famity-ties or 
other motives, without troubling himſelf, whether riglit 
was on the fide to which his inclination attached him. 

Among the pretenders to the crown, John Baliol and John Baliol, 

Robert Bruce divided almoſt all the ſuffrages of the king- 7,4 Robert 
dom. The firſt held large poſſeſſions in France, in the Bruce, fe- 
province of Normandy, The other had a conſiderable 8 = ＋ 
eſtate in Englund, and both were very powerful in Scot- Scotland. 
land, where their alliances procured them great credit. 
For the better underſtanding the grounds of their Titles, 
it will be neceſſary to take a view of the Genealogy of 
the Royal Family of Scotland, of which I am going to 
give a ſhort explanation. 


Act. Pub. 
II. p. 487. 


Novemb, 6. Rymer's Faedera, Tom. II. p. 445. & 
(3) Together with the Lord Robert Bruce, the Lord of Anandale, and Fobn Comyn. 
(4+) This Reſolution is dated at Briggebam in April. Rymer's Fædera, Tom. II. p. 472. 


(5) Fuly 18. Bid. p. 484- 

(6) The Lord Robert de Bruce, and the Earls of Marr and Athol, Ibid. p- 1090. 

(7) The Idle of Orkney, ſays M. Weſt. p. 414. 
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1290. David King of Scotland had but one Son named Henry, 


Buchanan, He was intreated therefore, ſay they, to be Judge of this 
diſpute, and to aſſiſt the Perſon he ſhould think proper 
and ſummon to place on the throne. They add, that Edward ac- 
the States cepted the mediation, and came to Norham, where he 
4 ſummoned the States of Scotland (2), proteſting, he aſ- 
AR. Pub, ſembled them not as Sovereign (3), but as a Friend, that 
II. p. 528, defired them to meet the Arbitrator choſen by themſelves, 
25 But this is a ſact denied by the Engliſb. They affirm, 
that Edward ſummoned the States of Scotland to Norham, 
not as Friend and Umpire, but by vertue of his right of 
ſovereignty over Scotland, They add, the bare conſide- 
ration of the ſituation of Norham, a town in England, 
plainly enough ſhows, that Edward exerciſed an act of 
ſovereignty, in aſſembling the States of Scotland in his 
own kingdom. The Scots reply, this proof cannot take 
place, ſince upon this very occaſion Edward granted them 
Letters Patents, which entirely deſtroys it. His words 
are theſe: That he did not intend that the coming 2 the 
Scots on this fide the Tweed, ſhould be any prejudice to 


(1) Rapin by miſtake ſays John, See Buchanan, I. 8. 
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them, or that for the future, upon any acccunt Whater)er 
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diſputed, he demanded, as a ſuperabundant right, the 
States aſſent to, and recognition of his ſuperiority and di- 
rect dominion: That then he would make uſe of their 
counſels to do what Juſtice and Reaſon required. The 
States, extremely ſurprized at this propoſal, required time 
to conſult with the abſent Biſhops and Barons, to the end 
they might return an uniform anſwer in an affair of ſuch 
importance. Edward, in his turn, ſhowed ſome ſurprize, 
that the States ſhould require time to give in their anſwer. 
He ſaid, he had reaſon to believe they were come prepa- 
red for this matter, ſince they were not ignorant of his 
intention ; and therefore he gave them only the reſt of 
that day to conſider of his demand. On the morrow, 
the States inſiſting upon a longer time, the King granted 
them three Weeks, reckoning from the 10th of May. 
During that time, they were to prepare whatever they 
had to obje& to his pretenſions, and all the Acts and 


Monuments whereby they might think to invalidate his 


demand. 


(2) His Safe-condu&t to them bears date, May 31. Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 


28. 
(3) Edvard himſelf ſays, that to him belongs Ia Soverayne Seignerie du Reamne 4 Eſcoce. Ibid. p. 529 
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Ger-abgy of who dying before him, left three Sons, viz. Malcolm IV, they ſhould be obliged to come and treat with him en thi; fide 1290. 
%% Royal ho aſcended the throne after his Grandfather, and died the river. So expreſs a declaration, which ſeems to rove wy 
Fai f without heirs: Malliam, who ſucceeded his elder Bro- that Edward pretended not to the ſovereignty of Seetland re 
ther ; and David who was Earl of Huntington in Eng- is indeed only an evidence of his policy or diflimulation ? | 
land. The Race of William being extinct by the death ſince he certainly deſigned then to eſtabliſh the right of 
of Margaret of Norway, there was a neceſſity of going ſovereignty. Accordingly, when it was once eſtabliſhed 
back to that of David Earl of Huntington, third Son of he ſtiled his Letters Patents, a pure conceſſion, which 
Prince Henry. David died without Iſſue-Male; but might be, and was actually, revoked. In the view thi 
left three Daughters, Margaret married to Alan of Gal. Monarch had of cauſing his ſovereignty to be 3 
letay, Iſabella Wife of Robert Bruce, and Ada Wife of ledged by the States of Scotland, as will be ſeen hereafter 
Henry Haſtings (1) an Engliſh Lord. Margaret, the el- it Was by no means proper to alarm the Scots by an 201 
deſt of the three Siſters, left only two daughters, Dever- of abſolute authority „before the States were aſſembled K. 
guld, called by ſome Dornagilla, and Mar jory. Dever- Such a ſtep might have led them to take meaſures deſtruc. th 
guld married ohm Baliol, by whom ſhe had a Son of the tive of his deſigns. ; It was much more natural and more 
fame name, one of the two candidates for the crown. advantagious for him, to convene the States firſt, and 
Marjory, Wife of John Comyn, died without iflue, Ha- lead them by degrees * the acknowledgment he wanted 
bella, ſecond daughter of David, had by Robert Bruce, to extort from them. So that, probably, when he ſum- 
a Son named Robert from his Father, the other candidate. moned the States to Nor ham, he made uſe of ambiguous 
Ada, third daughter of David, left a Son called Fohn Ha- and cautious expr eſſions, proper to hide his real intention. 
ſtings, who likewiſe pretended to the crown. o avoid It was not his intereſt then to diſcover it, though he in- 
contuſion, I ſhall defer ſpeaking of this third candidate, tended to uſe this ſame aſſembly to ſtrengthen his right. 
and confine myſelf at preſent to the two principal com- Buchanan pretends, that, immediately aſter the young * oO 
petitors, namely, John Baliol, and Robert Bruce, who Queen's death, Edward formed the project of becoming 7 
alone had properly a right to pretend to the ſucceſſion. maſter of Scotland. Perhaps he goes too far. It is much 
Fs JO It muſt be obſerved, that at the time of Margaret of more likely; his firſt view was only to cauſe himſelf to 
of the Titles Norway's death, the three Daughters of David Earl of be acknowledged for ſovereign of that kingdom ; whether 
of the Com- Huntingten were not alive. But Deverguld, Daughter of he imagined it his due, or had a mind to Improve the fa- 
Pen, te eldeſt, was ſtill living, and reſigned her title to John vourable opportunity of fir mly eſtabliſhing this pretended 
Balicl her Son, who, as deſcended from the eldeſt of 7 ight. The better to accomplith his deſign, continues the 
David's daughters, claimed a right to be preferred before ſame Hiſtorian, he perſuaded eight other perſons, beſides 
all the other candidates. On the other hand, Robert the two above-named, to claim the crown. His intent 
Bruce Son of the younger daughter, alledged for himſelf, Was, according to this Hiſtorian, ſo to perplex the affair, 
that he was one degree nearer than Ball, ſince he was that the two chief candidates might ſee, he ſhould not 
grandſon to David, whereas his Rival was but grandſon want means to render their titles dubious, in caſe they 
to the eldeſt daughter of the fame Prince. It was ob- Were not pliant to his will, 
jected, that Deverguld being in the ſame degree with After theſe remarks, which are neceſſary for the ſe- 
him, ought to ſuccced, ſince ſhe was daughter to the el- quel, it 1s time to come to the deciſion of this famous 
deſt, whereas he was only Son to a younger daughter of procels. But firſt it is requiſite to obſerve, that this affair 
David. But he replied, that where the degree is the Contains two things, really diſtinct from each other, name- 
ſame, the Males ought to be preferred to the Females; ly, the right of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, and 
and that it was the conſtant Law and Cuſtom of all the right of ſovereignty over the ſame kingdom, claimed 
States; for which he produced ſeveral Precedents, from by Edward. The former appears at firſt fight to be the 
the Hiſtories of foreign Countries. Thus ſtood the caſe, moſt important, and the latter ſeems only to be an inci- 
which could not be decided without diſpleaſing one half of dent queſtion ariſing upon the other. But we ſhall find 
the kingdom. it became the main point, by its fatal conſequences, and 
State of Af. Here it is that we begin to find diſagreement between theretore it is not to be thought ſtrange, that I ſhould ſtay 
2 the Engliſh and Scotch Hiſtorians. The latter affirm, © explain it. It muſt be farther obſerved, that the parti- 
paw es „e things were in ſuch a ſtate, that it was impoſſible to culars I am going to relate, are taken from a Journal, or 1. U 
the Scotch find in Scotland impartial Judges. They add, that ſup- verbal Proceſs, inſerted in the Collection of the Public 5. 542. 
eee poſing ſuch could have been found, it would have been Aels, made by Mr . ohn de Cadam, one of Edward's 
. S. Ns es very difficult to execute their ſentence, by reaſon of the Clerks or Notaries, 1 his obſervation ſhould induce us 
equality of credit and power in both parties. Balicl was to read with ſome caution, what appears to be too much 
Lord of the County of Galloway, one of the moſt con- in favour of the King of England, with regard to his claim 
ſiderable of the kingdom. He was likewiſe ſupported to the ſovereignty of Scotland. 
by the Comyns, a family of great power and intereſt, The States of Scotland being met at Norham, May 10, 1291. 
Robert Bruce held in England, the Earldom of Cleveland, 1291; Roger le Brabazom Chief Juſticiary of England, Edward te- 
and in Scotland, thoſe of Anandale and Gariock. More- ſpeaking by order, and in the name of the King his — 
over, by means of his Son Robert, who had with his maſter, who was preſent, told them, That the King of Scotland 
Wife the Earldom of Carrick, he was allied to the moſt England, conſidering the unſettled ſtate of Scotland, had cn bim for 
| powerful families of Scotland. So that, continue they, required the States to aſſemble in that place, to lay before 44. Pab. 
— to avoid a civil war, which could not fail to be kindled, them certain matters, tending to the preſervation of the 11. 5. 542- 
fire, both parties agreed to refer the deciſion of this important Peace and tranquillity of the kingdom: That he had no mee 
affair to the King of England. It was believed, all good deſign to uſurp the rights of any perſon, to ſtop the courſe — 
offices might be expected from him, as well becauſe of of Juſtice, or to infringe the liberties of the people of L 
the good underſtanding which had long ſubſiſted between Scotland ; but, as ſovereign Lord of Scotland, he was come p 
the two Nations, as in return for their ready conſent to to do juſtice to all: And that this might be done with 4 
the marriage of the Prince his Son, with their late Queen. more eaſe, though what he claimed could not be juſtly C 
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Though, according to the time appointed by the 
King, the next meeting was to be on the firſt of June; 
I find however in the Journal, which I take for my 
guide, only that of the ſecond of the ſame month. The 
Biſhop of Bath and IVe!ls was ſpokeſman for the King, 
and recited what had been done in the two former Aſſem- 
blies. Adding, that the three Weeks granted to the 
States being expired, and they had not produced or al- 
ledged any thing to invalidate his right, his intention was, 
to act by virtue of his acknowledged ſovereignty over the 
kingdom of Scotland, and as Sovereign, to do jultice to 
the candidates, ; 

Let us ſtay a moment to make one remark upon this 


the Silence of ſubject. How good an opinion ſoever a Man may have 


the States. 


Edward 
exuned for 
Sovereign by 
al! the 
Claimants. 


of the faithfulneſs of Edward, and the Notary that drew 
up the Journal, from whence, what I have related is ta- 
ken, he cannot help perceiving, there is ſomething want- 
ing here. In the two preceding Aſſemblies, Edward pro- 
duced his pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Scotland. The 
States, far from immediately owning this ſovereignty, 
require time to conſult together upon ſo nice a point. 
The King grants them three Weeks, and that time be- 
ing expired, in the firſt meeting, mentioned in the Jour- 
nal, the Chancellor of England begins with laying, the 
States had produced or alledged nothing againſt the King's 
pretenſions. Ought he not rather to begin with calling 
upon the States for their anſwer, which the Journal 
ſhould mention; either by relating their objections or 
aſſent, or at leaſt by declaring they had returned no 
anſwer, and then the Chancellor's ſpeech would come to 
the purpoſe ? But inſtead of this, he begins with declaring, 
that the States having nothing to ſay againſt the King's 
pretenſion, Edward was reſolved to make uſe of his 
right, This makes it ſuſpicious, either that the account 
of what . ſſed that day is curtailed, or the day before 
there was another aſſembly, where the States had produ- 
ced their proofs, but which the author of the Journal did 
not think proper to mention. For it was before obſer- 
ved, that, according to the time fixed by the King, there 
was to be an aſſembly on the firſt of June, whereas this 
was not till the ſecond. But I offer this only as a con- 
jecture, on which I do not pretend to eſtabliſh any thing. 
The grand difficulty lies, in that, after a three weeks 
conſultation, it is ſtrange, the States of Scotland ſhould 
have nothing to anſwer or object to Edward's pretenſion. 
It is certain, that hitherto, the ſovereignty of the crown 
of England over Scotland, had never been ſo generally ac- 
knowledged, that the bare publick evidence could filence 
the States. Of this there needs no other proof, than the 
marriage-articles before-mentioned, where the Scots had 
taken ſo great care to maintain their independence. In 
the ſecond place, the time they took, to conſult about 
the King's demand, plainly ſhows, they were not fully 
perſuaded of their ſubjection to the crown of England. In 
ſhort, Edward's very precaution in requiring this acknow- 
ledgment, teſtifies, that the thing was at leaſt doubtful, 
It is not cuſtomary to act in ſuch a manner, when a Man 
has a known and undeniable right. If it be true then, 
that the States returned no anſwer to the King's demand, 
it muſt be thought, either they were over-awed ; or the 
two principal candidates united, and prevailed with the 
States, = ſecret practices, not to oppoſe the pretenſions 
of the King of England. Probably they were afraid by 
this incident, of retarding the deciſion of the main affair. 
But to return to our Journal. 

The High-Chancellor having ſpoken as is related in the 
Journal, and taking his maſter's right for granted, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf firſt to Robert Bruce, and demanded of 
him, Whether he would acknowledge the King of Eng- 
land for ſovereign of Scotland, and receive juſtice from 
him, as ſuch. The Journal adds, Robert Bruce anſwered 
openly and expreſsly, that he owned the King of Eng- 
land for Sovereign Lord of the Realm of Scotland, and 
conſented to receive from him as ſuch, the judgment 
that Prince ſhould think fit to pronounce. he ſame 
queſtion being put to Florence Earl of Holland, and the 
Lord John Haſtings (1), they both made the ſame an- 
ſwer. Aſter that, Patric of Dunbar Earl of March, 
William de Ros, Walter de Huntercumbe, William Veſcy 
by Proctor, Robert de Pynkeny, and Nicholas de Soules, 
appeared, and demanded to be admitted ſeparately, to prove 
that the Crown of Scotland was devolved to them by 
right of Succeſſion, The fame queſtion was put to 
them, as to the three firſt, concerning Edward's right; 
to which having returned the fame anſwer, their petiti- 
on was received. gu Baliol being abſent, his gentle- 
man of Horſe (2) up, and alledging ſome excuſe 
for his maſter's abſence, demanded, in his name, that 


(2) Lord of Abergavenny, | (2) Thomas Randulph. Rymer's Fed. Tom: II. p. 546. 


he might be heard the next day, which was granted 1291 
him. 

On the morrow, after the Chancellor's recapitulation 77 Pre. 
of what had paſſed to that time, Baliol, who was pre- 7.“ 
ſent, was asked the ſame queſtion as the reſt of the can- June 3. 
didates, and made the like anſwer. Then, the Chancel- 
lor proteſted aloud in the King's name, That although t 
King of England, acted on this occaſion as Sovereign Lord 
of Scotland, he did not intend thereby t9 depart from the 
hereditary right, he might have to the crown of that king- 
dom; or to exclude himſelf as to the property. That he ex- 
preſsly reſerved to himjelf the liberty to profecute his right, 
as the rejt of the candidates, when and het he pleaſed. A, 
ſoon as the Chancellor had done ſpeaking, the King tre- 
peated word for word, the fame proteſtation with his own 
mouth. Then John Comyn Lord of Badenoch roſe up, 
and demanded leave to prove his lawful right to the 
crown, His requeſt was granted, after recognifing, like 
the reſt, the King of England's ſovereign- :. What con- gurke 
cerned Edward being thus ſettled, the candidates drew A. 


* ; enen of 
up a writing, whereby they acknowledged him ſovereign 527% 9 


the Claim- 
Lord of Scotland. his writing was figned and ſealed —4 
by All, and particularly by Robert Bruce and John Ba- 
lial. As for the ſilence of the States on this occaſion, 
Edward, without giving himſelf any farther trouble, 
took it for an aſſent, and became poſſeſſed of the So- 
vereignty. 

This ſtep being made, the King proceeded farther. He Edward 7s 
repreſented to the competitors, it would be in vain to for in f. 
give ſentence in favour of one of them, if it was not in Kin;d.m. 
his power to put it in execution. Upon this foundation, 
he demanded the poſſeſſion of the kingdom; that he 
might be able to deliver it to the perſon that ſhould be de- 
clared King. To this the candidates conſented, and A. Pub. 
ſigned an inſtrument according to his deſire; as if their 1 3d 
bare pretenſions to the crown had empowered them to Walfingh. 
diſpoſe of the kingdom, as they pleaſed. In this writing, Knighton- 
they own the King of England for Sovereign Lord of 
Scotland, and as ſuch, for Judge of the proceſs concerning 
the ſucceſhon, They promiſed to hold for good and va- 

lid, the judgment he ſhould pronounce. They agreed, 

he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all the Caſtles, and the 

whole kingdom, in order to reſtore it to him for whom 

it ſhould be adjudged. They added however this condi- Ad. Pub. 
tion, that he ſhould be obliged to reſtore it within two P' 536. 
months after judgment given, in the fame ſtate he recei- 

ved it, ſaving to him the homage of the new King. 

Whatever had been hitherto done in favour of Edward, 
was only the acts of private perſons ; but among them 
were Bruce and Baliol, who divided all Scotland between 
them, and conſequently their approbation drew after it 
that of the whole kingdom. In thoſe days of anarchy, 
the regents had no great authority, neither did they dare 
to do any thing diſpleaſing to the King, or the two chicf 
candidates, one of whom was to be their maſter. As to 
the States, aſter Edward perceived they were diſinclined 
to favour his pretenſions, he conſulted them no more. 

As they were aſſembled out of Scotland, and in the power 

of the King, they were not free to take ſuch meaſures 

as they ſhould have deſired. So the King met with 

little oppoſition from the governors of. the Caſtles, when 

he came to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Milliam de aa. pub. 
Unſraville, who had the cuſtody of the Caſtles of Dun- II. p. 337. 
dee and oe was the only perſon that made any re- 
ſiſtance. He conſidered the act above-mentioned as very 
irregular; and could not reſolve, upon ſuch a warrant, 

to deliver up the places committed to his truſt, neither 

by the King of England, nor by the candidates. It was 
neceſſary that the Competitors, Regents, and King him- 

ſelf, ſhould bind themſelves by an expreſs act, to indem- 

nify him, in caſe he ſhould one day come to be called to 

an account. 

Whatever Edward's pretenſions were, it is certain 
the ſovereignty of the crown of England had never been 
acknowledged in Scotland. Accordingly the Scots in ge- 
neral, could not but look upon the proceedings of the 
candidates, and the regents themyelves, as a manifeſt 
prevarication. And yet, it was very difficult to act 
otherwiſe, All the great Men were gained either by 
Edward's promiſes, or awed by his threats. The 
troops he had ordered to march to Norham, under co- 
lour of guarding the States of Scotland, did not a little 
help to inſpire them with terror. So that almoſt what- 
ever he pleaſed was forced to be done. It was neceſſary 
however for the regents to give the people ſome fatis- 
faction, in ſhowing them they took care of their intereſts. 

To that end, they demanded of Edward Letters Patents, gqwar's 
declaring that the judgment of the proceſs ſhould be Coneg/ior+ 


given 
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1291. given in the kingdom of Scotland. Edward conſidering 
this ſtep, as a ſort of approbation of his ſovereignty, be- 
cauſe the demand was ſo expreſſed as not to offend him, 


readily condeſcended to their very humble petition, and 


ordered the deſired Letters to be diſpatched out of hand. 
The affair of the ſovereignty being thus ended, though 
ny - , Without the intervention of the States, the examination of 
cerning the the titles of the ſeveral competitors for the crown came 
can. on, that the King might know the ground of their re- 

8 ſpective pretenſions. Lo this purpoſe, it was agreed 

xc. among them, that Baliel and Cemyn, as well for them- 
ſelves as ſor all the candidates, ſhould nominate forty 
perſons, and Robert Bruce, in like manner, ſhould chute 
forty others, to hear and diſcuſs the 1 of the com- 
petitors. That to theſe fourſcore, the King ſhould add 
about twenty-four more, and theſe commiſſioners, aſter 
a mature examination, ſhould make their report to the 
King. 

June 5. In the aſſembly of the 5th of June, nothing more was 
done, than giving in the names of the examiners that 
were choſen. 

Berwick is The next day, the King ordered the examiners to ap- 

u point the time and place of meeting, for their examina- 

of Hearing, tion. All agreed upon Berwick, a town in Scotland, ſi- 

Juneb. tuated on the Tweed, for the place. But as they could 
not agree upon the day, the King fixed it to the 2d of 
Auguſt following. 

The Regents I here was another aſſembly at Norham, where the 

ard Gever- regents of Scotland reſigned their patents to the King, and 


* the governors of the Caſtles their commiſſions, to be diſ- 


F xommnati- 


miſſiens to poſed of at his pleaſure. Edward received, but returned, 
Edward, them again, with the neceſſary alterations to ſhow that 
who reſtores * * a 

them, they governed in his name. "The fame day he made the 


June 111 Biſhop of Carthneſs chancellor of Scotland, and joined 
with him Valter de Hamondeſham an Engliſhman, one of 


his clerks, as an aſſociate. 


Fealty is On the 12th of June, Edward iſſued orders to all that 
2 held any office in the kingdom of Scotland, to come and 


ſwear fealty to him, which was done that day by all that 
were preſent (1). The competitors took the ſame oath, 
aſter which, the aſſembly broke up till the day appointed 
for the meeting at Berwick (2). 

Though it was ſtill a good while to that day, Edward 

came quickly after, and on the zd of July made the fol- 
lowing proteſtation : That alths' he had granted, that the 
affair of the Succeſſiom ſhould be tried in the kingdom of 
Scotland, he did not intend to bind himſelf io the fame con- 
diſcenſian, if the ſame caſe ſhould happen again, er on any 
other occaſion. Probably the aſſembly, before whom lie 
made this declaration, was neither full, nor authorized to 
reccive it, ſince the examiners were not to meet at Ber- 
wick till the 3d of Augu/t, that is, a month after. 
Auguſt z. The day being come, the examining commiſſioners 
Act. Pub. met at Berwick, in the preſence of the King, and recei- 
II. p. 575. ved the petitions of the candidates, in the following order. 
But becauſe theſe petitions, containing the grounds of 
their pretenſions, were founded on the genealogy of the 
Royal Family of Scotland, it is neceſſary to ſee this gene- 
alogy, tho' ſuppoſititious, without which it would be dif- 
ficult to underſtand their reſpective rights. 

Fl:rence Earl of Holland, ſhowed, he was deſcended 
from Ada, Daughter of Prince Henry, and Siſter of the 
Kings Malcolm IV, and William. 

Patric de Dunbar, Earl of March, founded his claim 
upon his deſcent from //4a, Daughter of King William, 
and Sifter of Alexander II. 

Ililliam de Veſcy aſſerted, he was Iſſue of Margaret, 
Daughter of King William. 

Robert de Pynkeny affirmed, he came from Margaret, 
Daughter of Prince Henry, and Siſter of the Kings 
Malcolm and William. 

Nicholas de Soules ſaid, that being Grandſon of Alex- 
ander Il, by Marjory, ſecond Daughter of that King, 
and the race of Margaret, eldeſt Siſter of his Mother, 
being extinct, the crown was devolved to him as next 
heir. 

Patric Galythly founded his claim on his being Grand- 
ſon to King William, by Henry Son of that Prince. 
Probably Henry, Father of Patric, was a baſtard, ſince 


June 12, 
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had he been legitimate, his Son's title would have been i 
diſputable, © 
Roger de Mandeville claimed the cro 
rica, Daughter of King William. deck hg 
Fehn Haſtings maintained, that the kingdom of Ses. 
land being diviſible, ought to be parted 5 the * 
dants of the three Daughters of David Earl of Huntin 
* youngeſt of whom was his mother. 4 
obert de Ros called himſelf Iſſue of 7% | 
1 of King William, and Siſter of — iſ 

John Comyn derived his claim higher, name 
Dot i King of Scotland. e 

John Baliol ſet forth, that he was Son of Deyer . 
delt daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt of the re ed 
David Earl of Huntington; and the race of King IVilliam 
being extinct, he was the next heir to the late Queen, It 
muſt be obſerved, he took it for granted in his petition 
that Maryory and 1/abella, eldeſt daughters of Alexander Il 
died without iſſue, though Nicholas de Soules called himſelf 
Son of the firſt, After that, paſſing over in ſilence Henry 
Iſabella, Ilda, Margaret, and Alfrica, children of King 
Il illiam, from whom Galythly, Ros, Dunbar Lac, and 

| , , 
Mandeville, profeſſed themſelves deſcendants, he proceeded 
to the family of David, younger Brother to King ///illiam. 
His filence leaves room to preſume, either theſc competi- 
tors had falſely ſet forth their genealogies, or thoſe from 
whom they derived their deſcent were baſtards, otherwiſe 
their iſſue would have had more right to the crown than 
David's. Accordingly we ſhall fee in the ſequel, that 
their pretenſions were not regarded at all. It may be far- 
ther obſerved, this favours what is ſaid by Buchanan, that 
Edward ingaged eight candidates, beſides Baliol and Bruce, 
to demand the crown, on purpoſe to puzzle the cauſe. 
And indeed it is eaſy to ſee, that of all the above-named, 
Baliol excepted, there was not one that had the leaſt title 
to the ſucceſſion, ſuppoſing, as is very likely, that they 
were deſcended from baſtards, and that Nicholas de Soules 
had not truly ſet forth his genealogy. 

Robert Bruce alledged, that he was by one degree nearer 
than Baliol, ſince he was grandſon of David, whereas his 
rival was only grandſon of his daughter. That indeed 
Deverguld was in the fame degree with himſelf, but could 
not claim the crown, becauſe it was the cuſtom to prefer 
the Males before the Females, in the ſame degree of con- 
ſanguinity. To ſtrengthen his title, he added, that Alex- 
ander Il, declared him his heir, in caſe he died without 
iflue, and offered to prove it by living witnefles. More- 
over, he maintained that Alexander III, always looked 
upon him as his preſumptive heir, and declared it to ſuch 
as were familiar with him. 

All theſe petitions being read, and the King, fays the 
Journal, willing to give the commiſſioners time to ex- 
amine them, appointed the ſecond of Zune of the enſuing 
year 1292, for another aſſembly (3), where the candi- 
dates might more fully urge their reſpective rights. 

I ſhall make uſe of this Interval to examine as briefly as 
poſſible, the grounds on which Edward built his right of 
ſovereignty over Scotland, We find them at large in a 
Memorial drawn by that Prince's order. And becauſe 
this Memorial is frequently alledged by the Engliſb authors, 
as containing the juſtifying proofs of the right of ſove- 
reignty enjoyed immemorially by England, over Scotland, 
it will not be amiſs to give an abſtract thereof, to the end 
the reader may be perfectly informed concerning this mat- 
ter. 
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PROOFS alledged by E DPWARPD I. to 
eftabliſh the R1iGHT of SOVEREIGNTY 
of the KINGS of ENGLAN D over 
SCOTLAND. 


N the year go, Edward the Elder, King of England, ag. Pub 

ſubjected to his dominion the Kings of the Scots, Hluum- II. p. 559 
brians, and Welſh (4), as appears in the hiſtories of Maria- * * 
nus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, and William of Malmsbury. Wallas 

In the year 921, the King of Scotland, Reginald King Knightow- 
of the Danes, the Engliſh of Northumberland, the King ot 


(1) None took the Oath of Allegiance on June 12, except Alan Biſhop of Caithneſs, the new Chancellor, and his Aſſociate. The Competitors, and 
other Perſons, took it the next Day, June 13. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p- 557, 558. : 5 RE 
(2) In the mean time, the ckiet Perſons in the Kingdom of Scotland, and the Citizens and Burgeſſes of each City and Town therein, did, during the. 


Months of June and July, ſwear Allegiance to King Edward; and the Inhabitants of Berxvr 


> in particular, on June 30: Among whom are mention- 


ed Ralph Phelype, Robert Oliver, Jobn de Knaptone, Thomas le Barber, &c. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 567---572- 


(3) A Parliament. Jbid. p. 580. 


(4) It is in the Original Stregewwallorum, the ſame as are called in the Saxon Amals, Stracledaweallas. They were the P eople — e 2 
Galway in Scotland, and being perpetually harraſſed with the Incurſions of the Pi&s and Sceti, retired into Flintſhire, about the River Gimyes a 


den in Flint]. ire. 
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Malis ard his ſubjects, choſe Eadward the Elder for their 
Father and Lord, and made a itrict alliance with hin. 
Inrianus Scotus, Roger de Hove den. ä 

In the Year 924, the fame Edward reigned over all 
the iichabitants of Great-Briuan, Engliſh, Scots, Cumbri- 
ans, Danes and Britons. Marianus Scotus, Rager de He- 

den. 

0 n the Year 926, Ting Athe//tan, Son of Edward, 
vanquiſhed Conſtantine King of Scotland, together with 
the King of the Jeni (1), and compelled them to fly. 
After the victory they took an oath to him, and conchu- 
deil an alliance with him at Emorhe, July the 4th. Ma- 
riunus Scotus, Roger de Hovedcn. | 

We find in the Hiſtories of William of Malmsbury, 
Furry of Huntington, and Ralph de Diceto, that Aihel- 
zan forced Cenſluntine King of Scotland, to quit his 
crown ; and afterwards gave him leave to reſume it, on 
condition he ſhould hold it of the Kings of England, 
faying, It was more glorious to make Kings, than to be 
one. 

In 934, the ſame Athe//tan vanquiſhed Conſtantine, who 
had revolted, and ravaged Scotland as far as Dunferd. 
Conſtantine gave him his Son in hoſtage, with great pre- 
ſents, and a peace was concluded between them. Maria- 
nus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, Henry de Huntington, 
Ralph de Diceto. 

In the Year 937, Engenius King of Cumberland, and 
Conſtantine K ing of Scotland, met Athelſian at Dacor, and 
ſubmitted to his mercy. Athelſtan, commanding Conflan- 
tine to cauſe his Son to be baptized, ſtood godfather him- 
telf. William of Malmsbury. | 

In 940, Athelſian was ſucceeded by Edmund, who 
reigned four years, during which the Scots revolted not. 

In gay, Edred, Brother and Succeſſor of Edmund, 
having vanquiſhed the Northumbrians, carried his arms 
into Scotland. The Scots ſeized with fear, ſubmitte 
without reſiſtance, and ſwore the fealty that was due to 
him. Edred ſet over the Sceis a King, called Jric. Ma- 
rianus Scotus, William of Malmsbury, Henry of Hunting- 
ton. 

in the Year 955, Edwy was King of England after 
Edread, and reigned four years, without any revolt of the 
Scots. 

In 997, Edgar King of England having ſummoned to 
his court Keneth King of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumber- 
land, and ſix other Kings, made them row in his barge, 
which he himſelf ſteered. He ſaid upon that occaſion, as 
it is affirmed, that his ſucceſſors might now boaſt of be- 
ing really Kings of England, ſince they enjoyed fo great a 

ICcropatlive. 
l Another time the ſame Edgar being informed, that Ke- 
neth had ſpoken ill of him, ſent for him to his court, and 
walking with him into the fields, offered him the choice 
of two Swords, to fight with him. Aeneth refuſed it, and 
caſting humiclf at Adgar's ſeet, begged his pardon, and 
obtained it. Marianus Scotus, Roger of Floveden, Iilli- 
am of Malmsbury, Henry of Huntington, Ralph de Dicets. 

During the reigns of Edward the Martyr, Ethelred 11, 
and Edmund Ironſide, the Scots did not revolt. 

In 1017, Canute the Great, at his return from Rome, 
in the 15th year of his reign, ſubdued Scotland with eaſe, 
which had revolted, and King Malcolm was ſubject to him. 
Canute was King of Englard, Denmark, Norway and Scet- 
land. Marianus Scotus, William of Malmsbury, Henry of 
Huntington, Ralph de Diceto. 

It does not appear that the Scots revolted, during the 
reigns of Harold Il, and Hardicanute. 

In the reign of Edward the Confefſor, Siward Earl of 
Northumberland vanquiſhed Mackbeth King of Scotland, 
and flew him. After which, by the command of King 
Edward, he placed Malcalm, Son of the King of Cum- 
lerland, on the throne of Scotland, Ibid. 

There are likewiſe theie words in the hiſtory of Wil- 
iam of Malmsbury, Ring Edward gave the kingdom of 
Scotland t Malcolm, Sen of the King of Cumberland, to 
bold it of the Crawn of England. 

There is nothing concerning the Scots, whilſt Harold II 
was on the throne of England. 

Ililliam the Baſtard having marched into Scotland, in 
the ſixth year of his reign, Malcolm met him at Alerneth, 
where he did him homage, or became his Man, Chron. 
of St. Atibans. 


. 


9. EDWARD I: 


In the ſame chronicle it is ſaid, that 7/7{[tam returned 
into England, after receiving the hotnage of Malcolm, and 
ſome hoſtages. 

In the third Year of Villiam Rufus, Malcolm -evolting 
and ravaging Northumberland, William, accompanied by 
Robert his Brother, led his army into Scotland, and made 
peace with Malcolm, on condition that Malcelm thould 
obey him, as he obeyed William his Father. Atarianus 
Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 

Henry of Huntingtm ſays, Malcolm, ſeized with fear, 
became King William's Man (2). 

The fame King dethroned David of Scotland, and 
placed Edgar, Son of Malcolm, in his room. 

Edgar King of Scotland dying, Alexander I. his Bro- 
ther, ſucceeded him, by the conſent of Henry I, King of 
England. Henry Huntingten. 

Stephen King of England having demanded homage of 
David King of Scotland, and vpon his refuſing it, becauſe 
he had taken an oath to Matilda, Henry his Son did ho- 
mage to King Stephen, Marianus Scotus, Henry of Hunt- 
ingten, Roger de Hoveden. 

William King of Scotland, David Earl of /7:ntington 
his Brother, the Earls and Barons of Scotland, ai! uomage 
to Henry II, King of England, and ſwore fea.cy (;) to 
him. 

In the Year 1174, William King of Scotland ravaging 
England, was taken priſoner and delivered to King 1en- 
ry 11, who ſet him at liberty, on condition he ſhould do 
him homage for the kingdom of Scotland. 

As the treaty between theſe two Kings has been ſpoken of 
elſewhere, it is needleſs to repeat it here. It ſuffices to ſay in 
a word, that William, to obtain his liberty, was forced to 
promiſe to do full hemage to Henry II for the kingdom of 
Scotland, and performed his word. This is the beſt prof 
in favour of Edward, and accordingly he chiefly inſiſis upon 
it in the Memorial ; entering into a long detail, which 
amounts to what is abeue-related. 

In the reign of Richard, the Scots are not found to re- 
volt. On the contrary, William came to Canterbury, to 
do homage to Richard. 

Edward wiſely paſſes over here in filence the Letters Pa- 
tents of Richard I, whereby he relinquiſhed the ſovereignty of 
the kingdem of Scotland, 

The ſame William came and did homage to King John 
at Lincoln, and ſwore fealty to him upon the croſs of Hu- 
bert Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Roger de Hoveden. 

The ſame King Jahn would have made war upon Wil- 
lam, for having, without his conſent,” married his Daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Boulogne. This is extant in the chroni- 
cle of the Monaſtery of Bridlington. It is faid alſo in the 
chronicle of the Abbey of Xyngeſwode, that Milliam gave 
his two daughters in hoſtage to King John. 

Henry III, in the 35th year of his reign, came to York, 
to marry his Daughter to Alexander King of Scotland, and 
the latter did there homage to the King of England. The 
guardianſhip of the young King, and the regency of the 
kingdom, were conferred on Robert de Ros and Fohn Ba- 
licl, by the advice of the great Men of both kingdoms. 
Chron. of St. Albans. 

To ſtrengthen all theſe proofs, Edward heaped together 
ſome paſlages, extracted from divers charters and ſeveral 
Bulls, and from a Book intitled, The Life of St. Fobn of 
Beverly, 

In a charter of Fdgar King of Sc:tland, granted to 
the Church of Durham, that Prince acknowledges, he 
holds the Land of Lendeney, and the whole kingdom of 
2 by the grant of William King of England his 

ord. . 

In another charter, William King of Scotland grants 
to King 7ohn of Fngland his dear Lord, the power of 
marrying Alexander his Son, Prince of Scotland, to who 
he pleaſed. Moreover he promiſes King John, that, 
whatever happens, he and Prince Alexander his Son, 
5 be true to Henry, Son of Fohn, as their Sovereign 

ord, 

In a brief of Gregory IX, that Pope ordered the Barons 
of Scotland to join with the King of England againſt their 
own Prince, in caſe the latter ſhould break the treaty 
made with Henry II. 

The fame Pope in another brief commanded the Arch- 
biſhop of York, and the Biſhop of Carliſſe, to perſuade 
the King of Scotland to keep the treaty. 


) In cur printed Cepies of H:<veden, they are called Wertermi, See page 422. Edit. 1601. Probably South-IValer. 
2) That is, did him Homage, the Form oi which you have in the ſecond Statute 17 Edt. II. When a Freeman ſhall do Homage, he ſhall hold his 
Hands together terween the Hands of bis Lord, and ſhall ſ:y thus on his Kaces : I become yeur Man from this Day forth, fer Life, for Member, and for 


wwerldly Honour, and ſpall exwe you my Faith for the Land I bold of you 


; Jong the Faith I cave to ur Sewvereign Lord the King, and to my etber Lords, The 


Eccletiaſticks ſay, inttead of I become your Man, I do ym Homage, and ts you ſhall A and yal. 


(3) Fealty, trom the Latin, Fdehat : The Form of it fee in Anno 14 Edrw. I. 


Stat, 2. When a Free- Man ſhall do Fealty, he ſhall hold his Riecht 


Hang over the Book, and fay : Hear yiu, my Lord, that I A. B. ſhall be to you ſuithſul and true, and ſpall owe my Fealty to you, for the Land that I L 
of you, and truly fail A you the Cuſtoms and Services that I ought t ds you at the Terms aſjigned, 0 belp me Ced, and all the Saints, He that heldeth Land 


by this Oath only, heldeth in the irceſt manner that any Man in England under the King may 


wid, 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


In another directed to the King of Scotland, the ſame 
Pope told him, that ſince he was Liege- Man of the King 
of England, and had ſworn fealty to him, he ought not 
to attempt any thing againſt him. ; 

Pope Clement writing to Henry King of England in be- 
half of the Biſhop of St. Andrews, diſpoſſeſſed of his Sce 
by the King of Scotland, requires him among other things, 
to warn, exhort, and if neceſſary, to force that Prince, by 
the power committed unto him, to reſtore the Biſhop. 

The Proof taken from the Life of St. Fohn of Beverly, 
the author whereof is unknown, conſiſts of this narrative, 
King Athel/tan carrying his arms into Scetland, meets by 
the way certain people, who were juſt cured of blindneſs 
and lameneſs, by the interceſſion of St. John of Beverly. 
W hereupon, he reſolves to go and perform his deyotions 
in the Church where the body of this Saint lay. After 
ſaying his prayers, he left his dagger on the altar, as a 
pledge of what he had promiſed the Saint, in caſe Le ſuc- 
ceeded in his undertaking. Then entering Scotland, St. 
28 appears to him and aſſures him of his aſſiſtance. 

pon this aſſurance Athelſtan attacks the Scots, and gains 
a ſignal victory. After that, he ſubdued the whole King- 
dom of Scotland, and ftayed there three years. In his re- 
turn to England, a great rock ſtood in his way, and he 
beſought God, through the mediation of St. 2 of Be- 
verly, to give him ſome ſign, whereby the ſpectators 
might know, the Scots were juſtly ſubdued by the Engliſh, 
and the conquered kingdom ought for ever to pay tribute 
to his ſucceſſors. Then drawing his ſword, he firuck 
the rock, which yielded like butter, and made a hole in 
it an ell deep. Whereupon the author adds, that this is 
an evident ſign Scotland was ſubjected by the Engliſb. 

Edward produced ſome other teſtimonies, but without 
naming his authors, to ſhew, the Lords of Ga!laway had 
done homage to the King of England. 

In 1185, Naland Lord of Gallaway ſubmitted to the 
King of England, fearing, as it is preſumed, ſays the au- 
thor, the power of that monarch, who was advancing 
with a great army to make war upon him. 

Henry II, King of England, having received the ho- 
mage of Alan of Galloway, and of David Brother of King 
Hilliam, returned into his dominions, 

In the 22d year of Henry II, Gilbert Son of Fergus 
Lord of Gallzway came with the King of Scotland into 
England ; where he became Liege-Man of Henry the Fa- 
ther, and ſwore ſealty to him. Which done, in order to 
gain his good-will, he gave him a thouſand Marks of Sil- 
ver, and his Son Duncan in hoſtage. 


Theſe are the proofs uſed by Edward to juſtify his right 
of ſovereignty over Scotland. As it paſſes for certain 
among ſeveral Znglih hiſtorians, that Edward undeniably 
proved his right from ancient chronicles, I imagined, the 
reader would not be diſpleaſed to be able to judge for him- 
ſelf, without being obliged to recur to the writers of both 
parties. For which reafon I have retrenched none of theſe 
proofs, though ſome of them are far enough from being 
evident. 

Certainly, there is reaſon to think it ſtrange that the 
Scots ſhould find nothing to object to theſe proofs, the 
greateſt part whereof are very weak, not to ſay entirely 
trifling. But it muſt be conſidered, they were in Eng- 
land, over-awed by the preſence of the King ; and that 
Bruce and Baliol, who were in great credit, did all that 
lay in their power to prevent any incidents that might re- 
tard the deciſion of the main affair. However, ſince Ed- 
ward ſupported his pretenſions by the proefs ſet forth in 
the Memorial; and the Homage required of the Kings of 
Scotland, was the ſole cauſe of the war which was after- 
wards kindled between the two nations; it will not be 
needleſs to clear this matter a little, by adding what the Scots 
might have alledged againſt the proofs, it powerful mo- 
tives had not induced them to keep ſilence; and what they 
actually did object, in more favourable circumſtances, 


In the firſt place, they might ſay, it was neceſlary to 
diſtinguiſh two things, which Edward affected to con- 
found in this Memorial ; namely, the ſuperiority of the 
forces of the Kings of England, and their frequent advan- 
tages over the Scots, from the pretended acknowledgment 
made by the Kings of Scotland, that they held their crown 
of the Kings of England, The latter was the main point 
in diſpute, and yet the proofs alledged in the Memorial 
chiefly relate to the former. 

2. The buſineſs was not to prove in general, that the 
Kings of Scotland were frequently conſtrained to make diſ- 
advantagious treaties, and afterwards ſwear to them: The 
acts themſelves ſhould have been produced, and ſhewn to 
contain an expreſs acknowledgment of the ſovereignty of 
the Kings of England over Scotland. It was farther neceſ- 


ſary to prove the continuation of this acknowledgment b 

the homages of the Kings of Scotland upon every new 2 
ceſſion to the thrones of both kingdoms, according to the 
conſtant cuſtom practiſed by Vaſtials for many ages ſince 
But this was not done by Edward, x f 

3. When Lagar, King of Scotland, owned in his char. 
ter to the Church of Durham, that he held his kingdom of 
William Rufus, that acknowlederent did not import a 
confeſſion that the crown of Scet/and depended on that 
of England, It was only a declaration, that by the af. 
ſiſlance of the King of England he had mounted the 
throne of Scotland, ſcized by an uſurper, as appears in the 
hiſtory. 

4. This fame charter, one of Edward's principal proof 
is affirmed to be a forgery by the Scotch writers, and op- 
poſed with ſuch ſtrong chronological arguments, as ſeem 
to demand our aftent. f 

5. As to what paſſed between Henry II, and 1//;!!;am 
King of Scotland, it is very true, Milliam did full ho- 


mage for his whole kingdom, But it is no leſs certain, it 


was in conſequence of a treaty, where that homage was 
expreſly ſtipulated for the captive King's liberty. And 
therefore it is evident, he was not ſubject to it before, ſince 
there was need of binding him to it by a treaty. And this 
is what would never have been thought of, unleſs the war 
had been undertaken on account of that homage, which is 
not fact. Beſides, this homage, which was only a conſe- 
quence of Milliam's captivity, was not continued by his 
ſucceſſors; ſince K:chard, Son of Henry, entirely renoun- 
ced it, as we have ſeen in the reign of that Prince. 

6. As for the reſt of the proofs, which are much weaker, 
they are not only taken from Exgliſb writers, or ſubject 
of England, who for the moſt part lived long after the 
events they relate ; but are founded on uncertain expreſ- 
ſions, which do not neceſſarily bear the ſenſe contended 
for by Edward. 

7. Had Edward no other proofs to alledge, but the 
teſtimonies of ſome partial hiſtorians? Why did he not 
produce the homages of the ancient Kings of Scotland, 
as he did that of William to Henry II? Tf the thing 
had been only to prove the homage for the Earldom of 
Huntingten, he would have had no occaſion to rummage 
the hliitorians; his own records would have ſupplied him 
with proofs. What is the reaſon then, that it was more 
difficult to preſerve the homages for the kingdom of 
Scotland ? It the King of France could have proved his 
ſovereignty over Gutenne, and the Earldom of Ponthieu, 
only by paſſages taken from French authors, there is room 
to queſtion, whether Edward would have ſubmitted to do 
him homage for theſe two Provinces. 

8. The Scots might alledge, that when Henny III de- 
manded the King of Scotland's aſſiſtance againſt the Earl 
of Leicr/ter, he owned in expreſs terms, that the aſ- 
ſiſtance was given him out of friendſhip, and not out 
of duty. 

9. The fame Henry would have had Alexander III, his 
Son- in-luw, do homage for the Kingdom of Scotland; but 
Alexander refuſed it, and would not do it for the Lands he 
held in England. 

10. Edward himſelf being deſirous, that the fame Alex- 
ander III, his Brother-in-law, ſhould aſſiſt at his co10- 
nation, gave him Letters Patents; acknowledging, that 
the preſence of that Prince was not of duty, and that 
he aſſiſted at the ſolemnity only out of friendſhip, and 
to do him honour, without being any ways obliged 
thereto. 

11. When the ſame Alexander did homage to Edward, 

he made an authentick declaration, that he did not mean 
to do homage for the kingdom of Scotland, but only for 
the Lands he held in England, and his homage was recei- 
ved with that limitation. 
12. The Scots might fay farther, that the homage done 
for the Lands in England, though paid by a Scetiſʒ King, 
had no manner of relation to the kingdom of Scotland. In 
like manner, the King of England, in doing homage to 
the Kings of France, did not intend to make the kingdom 
of England dependent on the crown of France, but only to 
acknowledge the dependency of the Lands they held in that 
kingdom. ; 

13. Laftly, Homage was frequently paid for penſions ; 
for inſtance, the Earls of Flanders did it to the Kings of 
England upon that account, as did the Earl of Savey, 
for a penſion of two hundred Marks. So that barely 
to ſhew that the Kings of Scotland did homage to the 
Kings of England, was no proof of the point in que- 
tion. It ſhould have been proved, that theſe homages 
were for the kingdom of Scotland, either by Letters Pa- 
tents of the Kings of Scotland themſelves, or by the In- 
ſtruments of the homages well atteſted, according to the 


uſual cuſtom. But Edward produced no other act, | 
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As to the paſſages extracted from the Papal Bulls, they 
could amount ta no proof, ſince the Scots did not deny 
that their Kings were Vaſſals to England for the Earidom 
of Huntingten, and cther Lands on the Frontiers. But 
they denied them to be ſo for the kingdom of Scotland, 
which the Bulls did not affirm. 

I fay nothing of the extract taken from the Life ef St. 
John of Beverly, ſince there is reaſon to doubt that Ed- 
ward ſeriouſly intended to draw a proof from fo ili- at- 
teſted, or rather ſo ridiculous a miracle, and from a hi- 
{tory, whoſe author is unknown. 

Theſe anſwers are not arguments made by me for the 
Scots. The greateſt part are the ſame that Boniface VIII 
uſed in his Letter to Edward, to diſſuade him from any 
attempt upon Scotland, as will be ſeen hereafter. Let us 
return now to the deciſion of the affair of the ſucceſſion, 
from whence I made this digreſſion (1). 

The day appointed by Edward being come, all the 

with the fourſcore examiners, repaired to Ber- 
auc of the rick, where Edward was preſent. At the firſt meeting, 
CO” the King of Norway's ambaſſadors appeared, and demand- 
. eb. ed the crown for the King their maſter, Father of the 
2. Ul. p. 380. ate Queen. Their petition being received, after a recog- 
nition of the King of England's direct dominion over 
Scotland, thoſe of the other competitors were read, each 
in its turn, and the commiſſioners began to examine them, 
But Edward, ſays the Journal, conſidering this examina- 
tion would be very tedious, and conſequently prejudicial 
to Scotland, took another courſe. He moved, and his 
motion was approved, that the rights and titles of Fehr 
Baliol and Robert Bruce ſhould be firſt examined, without 
prejudice of the others, which ſhould be afterwards diſcuſ- 

ſed 


1292. 
euer of rhe candidates, 


The firſt queſtion which was put, was, By what 
laws and cuſtoms Judgment was to be given? And 
upon this Edward would have the previous advice of the 
1. examining commiſſioners, It was not poſſible for them 
to agree in deciding this point, After long debates, they 
told the King, they could not give him their advice, 
without farther deliberation, and defired him to add to 
them the four and twenty Englih, according to the agree- 
ment. This expedient did not promote the deciſion. 
The Engliſb commiſſioners reported to the King, that the 
Scots were ſo divided in opinion, concerning their own 
Laws, that it was very difficult to ſettle ſo diſputable a point. 
Adding, they durſt not themſelves, for that reaſon, give 
him any advice upon fo nice a queſtion, Theſe difficul- 
ties determined Edward to give a longer time, and ap- 
point the 14th of October following, for the day of the 
firſt aſſembly (2). 

The commiſſioners being met at the time appointed, 
Edward asked them theſe three queſtions: 1. By what 
Gab. Laws and Cuſtoms Judgment was to be given? 2. How 
5 3» he was to proceed, in caſe the Cuſtoms of England and 
Scotland ſhould be uncertain, or oppoſite? 3. Whether 
Judgment was to be given concerning the kingdom of 
Scotland, otherwiſe than concerning Earldoms, Baronies, 
and other Fees of the crown of England? The delay 
granted by Edward, had given the examiners new light, 
They who could not agree upon the firſt queſtion in Au- 
guſt, were unanimous in October. To the firſt they 
made anſwer ; That in caſe there were any certain Laws 
or Cuſtoms in the King's dominions, by them he ought 
to proceed. Lo the ſecond, That if in his territories 
there was no certain law, he might eſtabliſh a new one. 
To the third, That the kingdom of Scotland was to be 
judged in the fame manner as other indiviſible Fees. It 
is no hard matter to ſee, that theſe preliminary queſtions 
tended only, as is plain from the anſwers, to eſtabliſh 
Edward's right of ſovereignty ; a right which he con- 
ſtantly ſuppoſed, without allowing it to be contradicted. 
Reaſon: al-. Edward, upon theſe deciſions, ordered Bruce and Baliol 
1 to be called, and asked, Whether they had any thing to 

; 2. to ſtrengthen the reaſons alledged in their petitions ? 

hey replied, they deſired to add ſomething farther by 

word of mouth, and Bruce firſt, His reaſons 
were confined to theſe four. 1. That the ſucceſſion of a 
crown ought to be ſettled by the natural right by which 
Kings reign, and not by the Laws common to Subjects; 
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and, according to natural right, the neareſt ought to ſuc- 1292, 
ceed. 2. That for the ſame reaſon, though private inhe- 
ritances were diviſible, and the eldeſt had ſome privilege 
by the laws obſerved among ſubjects, it was not fo with 
regard to a kingdom, to which the next heir ought to 
ſucceed without any diviſion, 3. He maintained, that in 
Scotland, the crown had been adjudged for the collatera! 
branch, preferably to the direct, and the ſucceſſion in the 
family of the eldeſt, was not ſo eſtabliſhed, as to be juſtly 
prejudicial to him, fince in that very kingdom, Brothers 
had ſeveral times been preferred to Sons. 4. He took it 
for granted, that though he was in the ſame degree as 
Deverguld, he ought however to ſucceed, becauſe he was 
the next Male-heir. 

Fehn Balial anſwering in his turn, founded his right on wer _ 
the genealogy of the Royal Family, and ſhewed he was John Boiivl, 
deſcended from the eldeſt of the daughters of David Earl 
of Huntington, whereas Bruce ſprung only from the ſe- 
cond. He replied to the reaſons of his competitor, and 
maintained, 'I'hat the cuſtom, as well of England as Scot- 
land, was, that the deſcendant of the eldeſt daughter, tho 
more remote, was preferable to the nearer coming from 
the younger. As to what Bruce alledged concerning 
natural right, and the right of Kings, he anſwered, it 
belonged to the King of England to decide That, as im- 
memorial Sovereign, and direct Lord of Scotland. As tor 
the inſtances, produced by Robert, of Brothers preferred 
to Sons, he affirmed, it was never done in Scotland, but 
by way of uſurpation and violence. That, when ſuch a 
thing happened, the Kings of England, as Sovereigns, 
rectified it, by placing the Son on the throne. To prove 
his aſſertion, he alledged the example of Edgar, whom 
William Rufus put in poſſeſſion of the crown, uſurped by 
Donald. Laſtly, he maintained, that, ſuppoſing wl at 
Robert advanced was inconteſtable, it could be no ad- 
vantage to him, Indeed, it appeared from thence, that 
ſoinetimes the nearer was excluded, to make room for 
the more remote, a Brother being undeniably farther re- 
moved than a Son. I ſhould be too tedious if I recited 
all the arguments, anſwers, and replies of both ſides. 

This will ſuffice, I hope, to ſhew the grounds of their 
pretenſions. 

This affair being thus cleared, and the reaſons of the Queſtion fov- 
two candidates examined, the King put the queſtion in #*cd '» che 
this manner: Whether the more remote by ene degree in 2 
ſucceſſion, coming from the eldeſi Siſter, ought, according to T. Il. p. 586. 
the Laws and Cuftoms of both kingdoms, to exclude the 
nearer, by a degree coming frem the ſecond Sifter ® The Decided in 
commiſſioners unanimouſly anſwered, "That, according fv 
to the Laws and Cuftoms of both kingdoms, the deſcen- Bd. 
dants of the eldeſt daughter were to be preferred. It 
might be juſtly demanded, to what purpoſe then was the 
diſcuſſion of the preliminary queſtions, ſince the laws of 
both kingdoms were fo expreſs in favour of the principal, 
if it had not been already remarxed, that they were ſub- 
ſervient to the private intereſts of Edward Notwith- 
ſtanding the formal deciſion of the commiſſioners, the 
King, willing to ſhew that he acted without paſſion and 
partiality, cauſed the ſame queſtion to be again long de- 
bated in his preſence, and appointed the 6th of Nævember 
following, to pronounce the final ſentence. 

On that day, Edward ſolemnly pronounced, that Ro- Edward 
bert Bruce's pretenſions were ill- grounded, and the Laws g en- 
allowed him no right to the crown of Scotland. But as ada, ap 
the excluſion of Bruce did not neceſſarily import the ad- Nov. 6, 
miſſion of Baliol, ſince there were other competitors, the 
King ordered the examiners to hear the reſt of the parties. 

Robert Bruce finding himſelf excluded by this ſentence, ,,,, , , 
declared, he had another right which he would proſecute, Pain. 
and juſtify, in another form, his pretenſions to part of 

the kingdom. Then he preſented his petition, which was 
admitted. 

The affair between Balial and Bruce being ended, Demand of 
_ Haſtings ſtood up and maintained, That Scotland John Ha- 
ing a fee of England, had no more privileges than 4 
other fees, which were all partible. He inferred from 
thence, that the kingdom of Scotland ought to be divi- 
ded among the deſcendants of the daughters of Da- 
vid Earl of Huntington, the youngeſt of whom was his 
mother. He was immediately ſeconded by Robert Bruce, 
who appeared again, and ſaid, He claimed a third part 
of the kingdom, as Son and Heir to David's ſecond 


(1) This Year, on June 24, or, according to others, the 25th, died Eleanor, King Edward's Mother, in the Nunnery of Ambreſbury ; and was bu- 
ried September 8, in the Church belonging to the ſaid Nunnery. An. Heaverl. p. 242. J. Miles, p. 123. Walſing. p. 57.----- Whilſt Edward was in 
France, in 1287, he made a vow to go to the Holy Land, and accordingly received the Croſs from hands of the Pope's Legate at Bourdeaux. In con- 
ſequence of this, Pope Nicholas IV granted him this Year, by a Bull, dated at Orvieto, March 18, 1291, the Tentbs of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
lreland, for fix Years. See Rymer's Fed. T. II. p. 50g. An. Haverl., p. 240. The Biſhops of Wincheſter and Lincoln were appointed Head-Collectors 


of theſe Tenths, 7. Miles, p. 124. 


(z) Or Parliament, Parliamento, as it is in the Original. Rymer's Fed. T. II. p. 58 1. The King promiſed, that he would ſummon ſome of the 
greateſt and diſcreeteſt Perſons 2 Kingdom to be then preſent; and would in the mean time diſpatch Meſlengers to the moſt Icarned Men abroad tor 


their Advice upon this P 


- 


Daughter, 
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1292, Daughter. Whereupon Edward put tlicſe two queſtions: 
1. Whether the kingdom of Scotland was a Partible Fee? 
2. Or whether, not being ſo, the Eſcheats and Acquiſi- 
tions, made by the Kings of Scotland, were to follow the 
Law of common inheritances? The unanimous advice of 
the King's council, and the commiſſioners, was, That 
the kingdom of Scotland was an Indiviſible Fee, and that 
the King's acquiſitions in the kingdom itſelf, ceaſed to bz 
partible, the moment they came into his hands. After 
this deciſion, Edward appointed the 17th of Nevember, 
to paſs ſentence. 

The commiſſioners being met (1) on the day appointed, 
the King ordered all the candidates to be asked, What 
they had to fay in defence of their rights. The ambaſ- 
ſadors of Norway, Florence Earl of Holland, William de 
Veſcy, Patric de Dunbar, I/illiam de Ros, Robert de Pyn- 
keny, Nicholas de Soules, and Patric Galythly, declared, 
They did not intend any further to proſecute their claims, 
and withdrew their petitions. Upon this declaration the 
King proneunced, tl.ey kad no pretenſion to the crown 
of Scotland. Fohn Comyn, and Roger de Mandeville, not 
appearing to maintain their claims, they were likewile re- 
jected. Aſter which the King pronounced, 'T hat Jahn 
Haſtings, and Rebert Bruce, had no right to the third 
part claimed by each, becauſe the kingdom of Scotland 
could not be divided. 

None remained but Ball, who being without a com- 
petitor, ſince the others were rejected, was acknowledged 
as the only perſon that had a right to pretend to the 
crown. Accordingly, Edward adjudged, that he ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ſaving however to 
himſelf and ſucceſſors, the right of proſecuting their pre- 
tenſions to the ſame kingdom, whenever they thought pro- 

er (2). Then he addreſſed hiimſeif to the new King, and 
ſaid, He ſhould take care to govern his people with equity, 
in ſuch a manner, that for want of juſtice, or any other 
reaſon whatever, he ſhould not oblige his ſovereign to 
make uſe of his right to redreſs the grievances. Then 
he appointed him the T hur/day following to ſwear fealty, 
and Chri/tmaſs day next, to do his homage at New- 
caſtle. 

The proceſs being thus ended, Edward diſpatched all 


All the other 
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fretenſions. 
Nov. 17. 
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brad 4, neceſlary orders to put Bali in potleflion of the king- 
Nov, 26 dom, and the new King {wore ſealty to him on the zoth 
Att. Pub. of November (3). In the oath, he acknowledged the ſo- 
1 vereignty of the King of England over Scotland in very 
Wallach. cxpreſs and ſubmiſſive terms, and cauſed an authentick 


i, Wikis. act of the fame to be drawn up. His initallation was per- 
formed at Scene (4) with the uſual formalities, and all the 
Scotch Lords took the oath to him, except Robert Bruce, 
who was abſent. Which done, he came to Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, where he did homage to the King, in ſuch 
expreſſions as it was not poſſible to add any thing to denote 
more fully his dependence (5). 
Complaints ef Aﬀter ſeeing in what manner the Journal, made by 
we Scots Edward's order, relates what paſſed in the judgment of 
Faid. this ſamous procels, it is but reatonable to hear the Scers in 
their turn, and to lay before the reader what they ſay 
upon this matter. They pretend, Edward acted very un- 
juſtly in the whole courle of this aflair, and that his con- 
duct throughout was a continued ſeries of artifice, cor- 
ruption, and violence: That indeed, he had before ſome 
pretenſion to the ſovereignty of Scotland, but it was fo ill- 
grounded, that he would never have thought of proſecu- 
ting it, if the {tate of the kingdom had not furniſhed him 
with an opportunity: That being choſen Judge, or rather 
Umpire of the difference between the two candidates, he 
abuſed that truſt to ſerve his own intereſts, at the expence 
of the liberty of the Scots. They agree to the facts rela- 
ted in the Journal; but affirm, that by promiſes and 
threats, he privately engaged the commiſſioners blindly to 
follow his directions. They add, That his chief aim be- 
ing to make the perſon who ſhould be declared King of 
Scotland, Vaſſal of the crown of England, he intimated 
to the two competitors, that they had nothing to hope 
for, unleſs they would firſt own him for Sovereign of the 
kingdom. Io engage them, ſay they, to this acknow- 
ledgment, he himſelf raiſed up all the other candidates, 
who entirely depended upon him, on purpoſe to breed dif- 


a". i d. CS 
Homage, 


(1) In full Parliament. Rymer's Feed. p. 588. 
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ficulties, which might convince Pryce and Balial, how 
much they needed his favour, It is not to be thought 
ſtrange that the competitors ſhould be rezdy to do what. 
ever he defired. The two principal were afraid their 
oppoſition would deprive them of the crcyzn, and the reſt 
put in their claims only in obedience to his orders, or for 
his pleaſure, *T'is further affirmed, "That before the pre- 
tenſions of the parties came to be examined, Edward lad 
relolved to give the crown to Bali, who was of un in. 
ſerior genius to Bruce, and of lefs credit in the kingdons. 
Buchanan ſays upon this occaſion, that Edvard eſlercd 
the crown firſt to Bruce, if he would promiſe to Uo lin 
homage ; and upon his refuſing it on that condition, Z 4 
ward turned to Baliad, who immediately accepted his 
ofter. And to the invincible argument, which the Engliſh 
pretend to infer trum Robert's conſent and hand, to the 
acts and declarations made by the candidates before they 
preſented their petitions, the Scots reply, It was not poth- 
ble, but Robert might at firſt refuſe the crown on the con- 


dition required, and afterwards perceiving how detrimen- 


tal his refuſal might be to him, was induced to comply. 
lt is true, he did not much promote his cauſe by that 
means, ſince his refuſal made a deeper impreſſion on Ed. 
ward, than his compliance could afterwards do, They 
add, It is impoſſible to help ſeeing, in the Journal itſeif 
made by Edward's order, that, notwithſlanding the great 
ſhew of 1 throughout, that Prince favoured the 
cauſe of Balicl. In the firſt place, the arguments of 
Robert Bruce are very much abridged, and may be ſaid 
to be diſadvantagiouſly ſet forth. In the next place, im- 
mediately after Robert's excluſion, all the reſt of the com- 
petitors, except Baliol, relinquiſhed their pretenſions, even 
to the ambaſladors of Norway, who, very likely, had pri- 
vate orders to act as directed by Edward. Indeed, one 
cannot fee, why the excluſion of Bruce ſhould ſo affect 
the other candidates, as to oblige them to withdraw their 
petitions. But, it is eaſily perceived, they were no lon- 
ger neceſſary to the King's deſigns, after the judgment 
againſt Bruce. 'I his plainly diſcovers the reaſon, why 
Edward would have the examiners begin with diſcuſſing 
tlie rights of Bruce and Balizl ; becauſe, when that buſi- 
neſs ſnould be decided, he had no farther need of the 
others. Ihe affected abſence of Balial is likewiſe obſer- 
ved, on the day that the other competitors acknowledged 
the ſovereignty of the King of England, that he might 
not be afterwards reproached, when he ſhould be on the 
throne, for being the firſt to introduce that innovation, 
intending to create a belief, that he only followed thoſe 
that went before him. It is affirmed, Edward was 
more apprehenſive of Bruce than of Baliol, and in the 
whole courſe of this procedure, had ever a view to his 
own intereit. The ſole end of all his proceedings, ſay 
they, was to eflabliſh a right which he could never 
have ſupported at any other junQure, and which be- 
longed not to him. If this right had been inconteſta- 
ble, to what purpoſe did he take ſo many precautions 
to eſtabliſh it? To what end ſo many acknowledg- 
ments and oaths, required from ſome private perſons, 
when the States of Scotland, if the Journal may be 
credited, alledged not the leaſt objection to his preten- 
ſions? Why tuch a heap of arguments, moſt of which 
proofs are ſo weak, to cauſe a ſovereignty (according to 
him not diſputed) to be acknowledged? If the States of 
Scotland made no reply to Edward's ſirſt propoſition, it 
is ealy to ſee, it muſt have been from a motive of Fear. 
Beſides, it could not be inferred from their ſilence, that 
they acknowledged this ſovereignty, ſince they had never 
before made the like recognition. If by their filence 
they intended to give their approbation to #dward's 
pretenſions, whence is it, that he required not from them 
an authentick declaration, as well as from the caudi- 
dates? Was it their bufineſs to decide ſo important a 
queſtion, and not rather the States then actually aſſem- 
bled ? In ſhort, it ſufficiently appeared afterwards, that 
the ſentiments of the people of Scotland were not 2gre2- 
able to the declaration of the candidates, ſince they 
embraced the firſt opportunity to ſhake off the yoke im- 
poſed upon them. 1 ſhall add here in favour of the Scots, 
that the Collectian of the Publick As affords a ſtrong 


(2) Salvo jure ejutdem Domini Regis Angliæ, & Hæredum ſuorum cum voluerint inde loqui. Rymer's Feed. T. II. p. 589- ; 

(3) The Form of it was thus: Ego Johannes de Balliolo, Rex Scottorum, fidus & fidel's ero vebis Demino Edwardo, Dei gratia, Reg! Angliz, 
& 1uperiori Domino Regni Scotiæ; & vobis fidelitatem facio de eodem Regno Scotiz, qucd de vob's tenco, & clamo tenere: & fidem & tdelitatem 
vobis portabo de vita & membro, & terreno honcre, contra omnes hcmines: & fideliter recegnoſcam, & vobis faciam ſervitia, vobis debita de 
regno Scatiæ antedicto z fic me Deus adjuvet & hæe ſanta Evangelia-. Rymer's Fad. T. II. p. 591. 

(4) The Buſinels of the Earls of Fife at Coronations, was to place the King of Sculand upon his Throne, as appears frem Rymer's Fxdera, 


T. II. p. 600. 


(5) The Form of the Homage was thus. Mon Seignieur, Mon Sire Edward, Rey d' Engleterre, Sovereign Seigneur du Reaume de Eſecce, Je 
han de Baillol, Rey de Eſcoce, devien voſtre homme lige de tot le Reaume de Eicoce ove les Aportenances, e a quant ge il y spent; le qac 
Je treng e dei de dreit, e cleim, por moi, e mes heyrs, Reys de Eſccce, tenir heritablement de vous e de voz heyrs, Reys d'Englcterre: E ky 
e leaute portcrai a vous, c a voz heyrs, Reys d' Epgleterre, de vie e de Membre, e de terrien heneur, contre tute gent qe porunt vivere e monte 
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proof, 
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2. proof, that the Kings of Scotland never did homage for- be ſpilt on both ſides. And if the event is of any account 1292 | 
p the whole kingdom, if we except That of Villiam to in affairs of this nature, the ſequel of this hiſtory will 
a. Pub A4denry II. We find in the Collect ion, that Edward's High- ſhew, that though at firſt God favoured Edward's deſigns, | 
1. p. 600. Chamberlain demanding of Baliol, the fees due from the he permitted the projects of the Vngliſh to come to nothing | 
Vaſlals when they did homage, there was no precedent to at laſt. Perhaps I ſhall draw upon me tlic cenfure of | 
4 be found. So that Edward was forced to fix them him ſome people, fond of this ancient ſovereignty of Eng Hν | 
. ſelf (1) to twenty pounds ſterling, which was double the over Scotland, or of the perſections of Edward I. "They | 
y Sum paid by an Earl on the like occaſion, What likeli- will fancy, no doubt, what I have been faying is injurious | 
. hood is there, that the fees ſhould not be ſettled before, in to the glory of that Prince, ot the grandeur of England ; | 
3 caſe this Homage had been done ſo often as Edward pre- but I hope, they who are leſs prejudiced will do me more | 
3 tended? juſtice. It is time now to return to the hiſtory, and | 
q I have hitherto related the manner wherein the Zng//h ſhew the fatal effects of Edward's ambition to both king- | 
1 and Scots talk, of what paſſed in the judgment of this fſa- doms. | 
g mous proceſs, as well concerning the crown itſelf, as the If the deſire of reigning had cauſed Baliol to act con- 1293, 


ſovereignty claimed by Edward. But for the entire clear- trary to the intereſt of Scotland, Edward's eagerneſs to r 6 
ing this matter, it will not be needleſs to make ſome far- eftabliſh his ſovereignty over that kingdom, made him 5,47 
ther remarks. In the firſt place, it appears by Edward's commit errors, deſtructive of his own real intereſts, as wards the 10 
whole conduct, that his intent at firſt was not to become well as of thoſe of England. On much the fame occaſion 2 OY of A 
maſter of Scotland (2), as Buchanan oy him, but Pope Innocent III was very careful, not to let the Engliſh Scotland, {8 
only to render that kingdom dependent on ngland. In feel too ſoon the weight of his ſovereignty, acquired by # 
this he did but follow the ſteps of moſt of his predeceſſors. King John's reſignation, He inured them to his yoke by 'F 
Not to mention the Saxon and firſt Norman Kings, degrees, and inſenſibly, for fear of alarming them too 'N 
Henry II had no ſooner King William in his power, but much. But Edward took a quite contrary courſe with a}? 
he took advantage of that Prince's misfortune, to oblige the Scots, Hardly was he poſſeſſed of his ſo much deſired bl 
him to do homage for his kingdom. Henry III, Father ſovereignty, but he made his Vaſſals feel the whole weight Hh 
of Edward, would fain have extorted the fame — of it; and this rigor produced not the effect he expected. B15 
c 


from Alexander III, but could not poſſibly ſucceed. Far from conducing to keep that nation in ſubjection, it {i 
cannot therefore be inferred, from Edward's firſt proceed- ſerved only to excite their endeavours to free themſelves 1 
ings, that he had formed the project of making himſelf from it (3). q. 
maſter of Scotland; ſince he required only the direct do- Before Edward left Newcaftle, an opportunity offered A®: Pub, 14 
minion, without ever inſiſting on the poſſeſſion, concern to exerciſe his new right, whichhe failed not to embrace. * pl 
ing which he was fatisfied with making a bare declaration. A townſman of Berwick complaining to him of an injury Þ; 
If he had defigned any ſuch thing, he might eaſily have done him, as he pretended, by ſome Eugliſb commiſſio- " 
found plauſible pretences, to place Engliſb garriſons and ners ſent into Scotland, Edward ordered the affair to be 1 
governors at his devotion, in the places that were put into tried in England, by his Judges. The council of Scotland, | #, 


his hands. He might have alledged, That all the Scots* looking upon this proceeding as a breach of the King of 
being engaged to ſome one of the candidates, the cultody England's promiſes, ſent ſome of their members to repre- : 
of the Caſtles could not be truſted to perſons of their na- ſent to him, that he had engaged, that the pleas of things 4 þ 
tion, without expoſing the kingdom to the danger of a done in the kingdom ſhould not be drawn out of it. | 
civil war. But, inſtead of —_ by that means the Edtard thought this remonſtrance very unreaſonable. He 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, he confirmed all the gover- replied, That the affair was of ſuch a nature, that he 
nors, and contented himſelf with receiving their oath; a could not permit it to be tried any where but in his %own 
precaution which a Prince of his abilities, would doubtleſs courts; fince it belonged not to Vaſſals, to puniſh the 
have thought inſufficient, had he had ill deſigns. Lo miſdemeanors of thoſe that repreſented the perſon of the 
this may be added, that if he had formed the project he is Sovereign. If he had ſtopped there, the Scots might have 
charged with, he would have found a fair opportunity to flattered themſelves, that this particular caſe would not be 
put it in practice, by dividing the kingdom between the brought into precedent. But the King's intention was Ad. Pub. 
deſcendants of David's three daughters. By that diviſion otherwiſe. To prevent the like complaints for the fu- II. p. 597- 
he would have weakened the forces of the Scots, whereas ture, he ſent to the council of Scotland the following de- Lease 
he kept them united, in adjudging the crown to a ſingle claration : That if, during the vacancy of the throne, he be bad 
perſon. . had made the Scots any ſuch temporary promiſes, he had 1 8 
But on the other hand, it can hardly be denied, that punctually obſerved them; but did not intend to be roſtrain- 8 
he meant to take advantage of this favourable juncture, to d by ſuch promiſes, now there was a King in Scotland ; 
eſtabliſh his ſovereignty over Scotland; and fo to accom- and would admit and hear all complaints, and all buſineſs 
pliſh the project formed, but never fully executed, by his concerning that kingdim, where and when he pleaſed. Hle 
anceſtors. It is difficult to judge, whether he himſelf be- repeated this declaration, ſome days after, in his own 
lieved he had a lawful right; or, conſidering the circum- chamber, before Baliol, and a great number of Lords of 
ſtances of Scotland, was willing to embrace the opportu- both nations: Adding, Fle would call the King of Scotland 
nity to eſtabliſh a new one. I he laſt ſeems moſt likely, himſelf to appear in England, whenever he thought conve- 
though Men but too frequently ſufter themſelves to be nient. The warmth wherewith he ſpoke, ſtopped the 
prepoſſeſſed, in favour of what is for their intereſt. And mouth of Baliol, who, being in his power, thought it not 
indeed, to fetch proofs from hiſtories compiled by Engliſb- proper to make any anſwer. But he did not come off ſo. 
men, to ſhew that Scotland was dependent on England, "Two days after he was forced to renounce, by Letters patio! 5 cd. 
was a plain confeſſion he had no better to produce. Cer- Patents, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, all the promiſes, 7 . 8 
tainly a homage like this ought to have been evinced by conceſſions, and ratifications made by the King of 2. 
more authentick proofs. One can hardly believe, if the England, during the vacancy of the throne of Scotland; 
kingdom of Scotland had been immemorially dependent on and to approve whatever Edward had done: during that 
England, without any interruption, as he pretended to time. In return for this renunciation, Fdward gave p. bor, 
© prove, there could be found in the Sovereign archives but him a writing, whereby he acknowledged, he had no 
one ſingle homage in form, done by the Kings of Scet- other right to the kingdom of Scotland but that of ho- 
land. Probably therefore, without being dioroughly con- mage. Moreover, he promiſed for himſelf and ſucceſ- 
vinced of his right, he had a mind, in order to eſtabliſh it fors, not to claim the wardſhip and marriage of young 
fully, to improve the advantage which the preſent cir- Nobles. * D 
cumſtances of Scotland afforded him, well knowing there This firſt ſtep of Edward was ſufficient to convince 
could be no oppoſition, ſince the two leading Men had ſo the Scots, of his reſolution to ſtretch his prerogative to 
much reaſon to cultivate his friendſhip. But I queſtion, the utmoſt. But it was not long before he gave them 
whether the acquieſcence of the Scots was ſufficient to ac- more ſubſtantial proofs, A merchant of Gaſcogne (4) 
quire him a new right. I leave this to be determined by preſented a petition to him ſetting forth, that Alexan- 
thoſe, who are verſed in theſe matters. However, me- der III, late King of Scotland, was indebted to him in 
thinks there is no juſtifying this Prince, who, by an ill- a certain Sum (5), ſtill due to him, notwithſtanding all 
grounded ambition, kindled between the two nations of his ſollicitations to the new King for payment: That 
Great-Britain a war, which cauſed torrents of blood to therefore he applied to him, as ſovereign of the King of 


(1) In his Parliament held at Jefminſfler, 1292. Rymer's Fed. T. II. p. 600. 
2) And yet one would be apt to think, ſuch was his Deſign, by his uniting the two Kingdoms, which he did, or attempted to dc 
| - 1 : , - ” a 8 3 „ as a rs b h 
foliuwing Writ. Quia Regna Anglia & Scutiæ, ratione ſuper ioris Dominii, quod in ecdem Regno Scotiæ optinemus benedicto Altiſſimo e 
n de Banco, Loh. Brevia 4 * yet _—_ rrecta vel retornata, de data dierum & Iocorum, intra idem regnum $c otize, wantho- 
in tacientia de cætero admittant ; Exceptioncs, ſi quas, de hujuſmodi datis & bcis,” proponi contigerit . | 
—— up re SRL n j ,\ proponi contigerit coram * nullatenus allocantes. eſte rege apud 
(3) This Year a Parliament was held at London, abour a Month after E after. T. Miles, p. 125. 
(4) Toba Mahn. Rymer's Fed. Tom II. p. 605. | | 
(5) Two thouland, one hundred, ninety-ſeven Pounds, eight Sbillings, Sterling. 1bid. 
Nigg. Vo I. 5 B 
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1293. Scotland, for juſtice, Edward eagerly embracing this op- 
Fi Sum- portunity of exerciſing his right, ſummoned the King of 
IA pub. Scotland to appear at [V:/tminſter the morrow after Aſcen- 
Ul. p. 603. Hon-day, to anſwer in perſon the complaints brought 

againſt him by the merchant. This firſt ſummons bears 
date the 8th of March (1), about two months after Ed- 
ward's departure from Newcaſtle. 
Second Sum- Eight days after, he ſent a ſecond ſummons to Baliol, 
3 upon the following occaſion. Whilſt he was ſtill at Ber- 
N wick, he had ordered the Regents of Scotland to put Mac- 
duff Earl of Fife, in poſſeſſion of certain Lands claimed 
by that Earl (2). Theſe orders had been executed before 
BalizPs coronation, whilſt Edward was ſtill maſter of 
Scotland, In the firſt Parliament held by the new King 
at Scone, the Earl of Fife was accuſed of unjuſtly taking 
poſſeflion of theſe Lands, the cuſtody whereof belonged 
to the King. This was properly accuſing him of an af- 
fected over-haſtineſs, in applying to the King of England, 
and of not {taying till there was a King on the throne of 
Scotland, Upon this charge, the Parliament ordered him 
to be impriſoned. Some time after, the Earl being re- 
leaſed, carried his complaints to Edward ; and thereupon 
the King of Scotland was again ſummoned to appear be- 
fore Edward, wherever he ſhould be, the day after Tri- 
nity-Sunday. 
Third S. The 15th of June following, the King took a freſh oc- 
n. caſion to ſummon Balio upon another account, Whilſt 
P- s. he was at Newcaſtle, he had ordered (3) Malter de Hun- 
tercombe, governor of the //le of Man, to put Baliol in 
poſſeſſion of the Ifle, which was accordingly done. Short- 
ly after, a Lady named Auftrica, claiming that Iſle, de- 
manded it of the King of Scetland ; and her demand be- 
ing rejected, ſhe complained to Edward. Upon her com- 
Feurth Fun- Plaint, Balial was again ſummoned to appear in perſon, 
mers. fifteen days after Michaclmas, in whatever place (4) the 

lid. King ſhould then be. Moreover, Edward ordered the 

Sheriff of Northumberland to notify this ſummons to the 
King of Scotland himſelf, before witneſs. 


Fifth Fun- A few months after Balial received another ſummons, 
. the occaſion whereof was this. David King of Scotland 
* . 


had formeriy granted to the Monaſtery of Reading, in 
England, a certain Priory (5), held of the Biſhoprick of 
St. Andrews. Afterwards this Priory was alicnated by the 
Abbot of Reading, to the Biſhop of St. Andrews. The 
ſucceſſor of this Abbot, willing to recover the Priory, 
pretended, the alienation was made ;againſt the conſent 
of the majority of the Monks, and thereupon preſented a 
petition to the King. The Biſhop being informed of it, 
appealed to the Pope, and his appeal was admitted by the 
Court of Scetlaud. Upon the complaints made to Ed- 
ward by the Abbot of Reading, about admitting the ap- 
peal, Balial was again ſummoned to appear in perſon, 
fifteen days after the Feaſt of St. Martin. 

Sixth Sun . A year after, Edward took occaſion to treat this Prince 
mi, in in the ſame haughty manner, by commanding him to ap- 
1*94% pear before him to anſwer for himſelf, for denying juſtice 


632 . . , > , , x 
4 to the Biſhop of Durham, in an affair concerning his Dio- 
ceſe (6). 
Baliol ap- So many different ſummons, upon ſuch ſlight occaſions, 


Bars bef-re and upon the bare complaints of private perſons, made 
ME + the new King of Scotland perceive, that he was become 
England. rather the Slave than Vaſial of the King of England. 
Ryley's However, as he had taken no meaſures to throw off the 
wry yoke, he durſt not but appear, to anſwer to theſe ſeveral 
I. vil. accuſations. Buchanan pretends, it was by accident 
that Bali] happened to be preſent in the Parliament of 
England (7), when the Earl of Fife brought his complaints 
againſt him: but others affirm, it was in obedience to 
the ſummons. Be this as it will, he was accuſed before 


the Parliament, of denying juſtice to and impriſoning the 


Rvlev, ibid 


(1) At Kirkeby, Rymer's Fed. II. p. 606. 


(3) January 5- Ibid. p. 602. (4) In England. Ibid. p. os, 


(5) That of May, in the Dioceſe of St. Andrew's. Ibid. p. 615. 


(6) For refuſing to deliver to him the Towns of Berevick and Hadington. Ibid. p. 632. ; ä | . 

(7) This Parliament was held at Michaclmaſs. See Ryley, p. 158, There was another held this Year at Weſtminſter, after Whitſuntide ; wherein x 
Reſolution was taken to recover Guienne by force of Arms; and Fobn Balial, King of Scotland, granted King Edward the Revenues of his paternal 
Eſtate in England for three Years, towards defraying the Charges of that War. The Earls and great Men of EAgland promiſed alſo to contribute libe- 
rally towards the ſame. M. Weſt. p. 421.---- This Year alſo, in F«ly, King Edward cauſed all the Monaſteries to be ſearched, and ordered the Money 
that had been collected and depoſited there, for the Holy War, to be ſeized and applied to the War in Guienne. T. Wikes, p. 126. b In the mean time, 
his Fleet lay at Portſmouth, and was detained there by contrary Winds, from June 24, till September 14. The King not thinking his Army large _ 
ordered all the Priſoners to be ſet at liberty, and to be liſted in his Service; but moſt of them gave him the ſlip. The contrary Winds having put . oP 
to King Edward's Voyage, he called a Parliament on September 21, at W-ftminfter, wherein the Clergy granted him the half of all their Goods; t 


Earl of Fife. He would have anſwered by a Proctor, but 

was not permitted, and ſo was obliged to ſtand at the * 

bar like a private perſon.” This was a great mortification 

for a crowned head ; but Edward was bent upon hum- 

bling him, and making the Scots feel the whole weight of 

their dependence. Baliol being thus conſtrained to anſwer N ley, it; * 

in perſon, alledged, as the accuſation entered againſt him 9 A 

concerned his crown, he could not anſwer to it, without 

firſt adviſing with his Subjects. His excuſe not being 

deemed valid, the Parliament ordered, that three of his 

principal Caſtles ſhould be ſeized into the King's hands 

till he gave full ſatisfaction. The Engliſh authors affirm. 

that before this ſentence was pronounced, Balial preſented 

a petition, acknowledging the ſovereignty of the King of 

England over Scotland, and praying Edward to allow 

him time to conſult his Parliament. As ſoon as he had 

ſtooped ſo low as to petition, his demand was granted, 

and a certain day (8) was aſſigned him to appear. He TS 

withdrew, incenſed to the laſt degree at the affront he had —_ 

received, and bent upon trying all means to free himſelf iS - 

from ſo intolerable a yoke (9). | 1 
The war which broke out at the ſame time, between 1 

France and England, put Balicl in hopes of a favourable Bai 

juncture to free himſelf from the ſubjection he was un- 4 Alle 

der. And indeed it was likely, he would have leiſure to 2 Rae 

take all neceſſary meaſures to compaſs his ends, Whilſt 11. f. C., 

Edward was employed in that war. A private quarrel S0 

between ſome Engliſb and French mariners, was the occa- 

ſion of this rupture. At the ſame time, it gave the 

King of France a pretence to ſummon Edward before the 

court of Peers, and an opportunity to ſeize Guieme by a 

ſtratagem, the particulars whereof will be ſeen hereafter. 

Before the war was proclaimed, Edward endeavoured b 

way of negotiation, to recover that Duchy from the 

King of France (10). But Philip, who was not ignorant 

of the King of Scorland's deſigns, prolonged matters till 

that Prince declared his intentions. During the negotia- ,, .... 

tion, Balicl ſent ambaſſadors (11) to France, on pretence . 

of renewing the ancient alliance between the two nati- Ad. Pct. 

ons: But his real deſign was to enter into a ſtrict uni- L f. hn. 

on with Philip, by the marriage of his Son Edward 

with a Daughter of the Earl of Yalzis, Brother to that 

Monarch. How privately ſoever this negotiation was 

carried on, Edward had intelligence that ſome plot was 

contriving againſt him at Paris. Accordingly, to prevent 4g. p.. 

the King of Scotland's deſigns, he demanded of him the 11, p. %, 

Caſtles of Berwick, Fedburgh, and Roxborough (12), pro- 

miſing to reſtore them as ſoon as matters were adjuſted 

with France. But without rejecting entirely this de- 

mand, Bali! found means to gain time (13), whilſt he 

continued to take meaſures to throw off the yoke of the 

Engliſh. When his ambaſſadors had concluded with 

France the propoſed League, he thought it time to declare. 

He was ſtrongly ſollicited to it by Philip, who, knowing 

Edward was preparing for war, was deſirous to raiſe him 

troubles at home, that might hinder him from thinking 

or means to recover Guienne. Balial had been long in 

ſuſpence, on account of his oath to the King of England. 

But to remove this ſcruple, Philip procured him the 

Pope's diſpenſation. So finding himſelf ſecure from the 2 

Church's cenſures, which were then very formidable, peri 

and having no further uneaſineſs on account of his oath, Balio!! 

he thought nothing ſhould any longer retard him. Edward, Ch. 

ſurpriſed at this reſolution, which quickly came to his Knight 

knowledge, formed the deſign of relinquiſhing his affairs 

in France, and employing his preparations againſt Scotland, 

He conſidered that Balial's revolt gave him a plauſible 

pretence to make himſelf maſter of that kingdom, the 

conqueſt whereof would be of much greater importance # 

than Guienne. Inſtead therefore of embarking his army 
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(2) Rerys and Crey. Mid. 


Laity, a Tenth; and Merchants in Cities and Towns, the fixth Penny of all they poſleſſed- M. Weſt, p. 421, 422. 


(8) At the Parliament that was to be holden after Eaſter. Ryley's Placit. p. 159, 160. + M 
(9) This Year, about the latter end of September, one Made cauſed an Inſurrection in Wales; on occaſion of the Subſidy for the War in Franct, 


was levied in that Country; whereupon the King, with his Brother Edmund, Earl of Cornwal, and Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, went an 


d reduced 


him to Obedience. And King Edward rebuilt the Town and Caſtle of Beaumar:s. Mal ſing. p. 62, 63. Knighton, p. 2471, Ke. 1 
(10) November 29, King Edvard called a Parliament at Weſtminſter ( accerſito clero, magnatibus, & populo) wherein the Laity granted him tne © 
venth Part of their Goods, the Clergy the Tenth, and the Merchants the Seventh. M. Weft. p. 425. Pat. 22. Edu. I. M. 2. 
(11) The Biſhops of St. Andrews, and Dunkel; John de Soules, and Ingelram de Umfreville. Rymer's Feed, Tom. II. p. 681. M. Ne. p- 427 · 


(12) M. Weſt. and Walſingham ſay, it was the Caſtles of Berzoick, Edinburgh, and Roxborough. M. Weſt. p. 427- Waljing. P- 64. But — ole 
Fed. it is Gedzvorth (the ſame as Fedburgh) inſtead of Edinburgh z which ſhews of what great Uſe that noble Collection is, in rectity ing the Miſtaxes 


Hiſtorians. See p. 692. ; 
(13) They were actually delivered. Sce Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 692. 
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Book IX, 


for France, as he had intended, he marched directly for 
$::tland (1). Mean time, Baliol, who depended upon the 
aſliſtance promiſed by the King of France, ſent to the 
King of England the Superior of the Cordelrers of. Roxbo- 
rough, to deliver a letter into his own hand. In the let- 
ter he complained of the frequent injuries received from 
him; of the many ſummons iſſued upon very flight occa- 
ſions, and upon the bare petitions of private perſons ; and 
in concluſion, declared, he would be no longer his Vaſſal 
(2). This letter ſerved only to exaſperate #dward {till 
more, who, continuing his march towards Scotland, and 
ſeeing his affairs in France in a very ill ſituation, reſolved 
to make a conqueſt of that kingdom, as the Engliſb hiſto- 
rians confeſs on this occaſion, Here may be fixed the 
beginning of the long war, that bred in the hearts of the 
Engliſh and Scots a mutual enmity, which time has not 
yet been able to extinguiſh (3). 

Edward was advanced as far as Netocaſtle, with intent 
to beſiege Berwick, which was, as it were, the key of 
the two kingdoms, and for that reaſon of all places moſt 
liable to the ſieges and ſurprizes of both Nations. For 
this purpoſe, he had ſent a fleet to Sea, with ſtrict orders 
to prevent any thing approaching the town he intended 
to beſiege. But the fleet was ſurprized by the Scots, who 
burnt and ſunk eighteen ſhips. At the ſame time, they 
gained another advantage over ſome Engl; troops, who 
being advanced to ſeize a certain poſt, were cut in pieces, 
with the loſs of above a thouſand men. "Theſe ſucceſſes, 
which incouraged the King of Scotland, ſerved only to 
ſtir up Edward to a revenge, and oblige him to exert his 
utmoſt to ſubdue a people who appeared fo reſolute to 
ſhake off his yoke. There were in Scotland, as was be- 
fore obſerved, two ſactions, one for Balial, and the other 
for Bruce. Edward, well knowing the laſt had ſubmit- 
ted only by force to the judgment pronounced in favour 
of the firſt, believed it might be of great ſervice to him, 
could he perſuade Robert Bruce to join with him, To 
that end, he offered him the crown, provided he declared 
againſt Balial. Robert accepted the offer with joy, and 
ſtrengthened Edward's party with a great number of 
friends, who had only out of fear taken the oath to 
Baliol. 

After taking theſe meaſures, Edward entered Scotland, 
and laid ſiege to Berwick, As this place was very ſtrong 
and well-garriſoned, he was apprehenſive of meeting a 
reſiſtance which would give Ball time to prepare, and 
the Scots in general an opportunity of uniting together, to 
free themſelves from a danger that equally threatned them 
all. So nothing could be more to his advantage, than 
ſpeedily to become maſter of Berwick, in order to ad- 
vance into the heart of the kingdom, and break the mea- 
fures of the Scots. This made him reſolve to uſe ſtrata- 
gem, to compaſs his deſigns in leſs time. To that end, 
aſter aſſaulting the town ſeveral days, he ſuddenly raiſed 
the ſiege. At the ſame time, by means of ſome ſoldiers, 
who, pretending to deſert, threw themſelves into the 
town, he cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that the King of 
Scotland's approach to their relief, obliged him to retire. 
This rumour was quickly followed by the falſe News of 
Baliol's being but a league off, ready to enter the town. 
Upon this falſe intelligence, the ſoldiers and townſmen 
ſallied out in crowds to meet him, imagining Edward 
was now at a diſtance, This headleſs multitude, falling 
into an ambuſh, and endeavouring to retreat with precipi- 
tation, were ſo briskly purſued, that the Englih entered 
pell-mell into the town, and made a great ſlaughter. It 
is ſaid above ſeven thouſand (4) Scots periſhed on this oc- 
caſion (5). 

Edward being thus maſter of Berwick, marched (6) to 
Duntar with deſign to beſiege it. He was ſcarce arrived 
before the town, when he heard of Baliol's approach at 
the head of a numerous army. Though he did not ex- 


(1) March 1. 1295, M. Weſt. p. 426. 


(2) He not only renounced, in the beginning of April, the Homage and Fealty he had taken to King Edward, but alſo defied him. See Nighter, 


p- 2477. Walſing, Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 707. 


(3) This Year, about Michaelmaſs, Eleanor, Daughter of King Edward, was married to Henry Earl of Barre, at Briftol. Walfing. p. 60. M. Weſt. 
Ibid. p. 427. 
required in the Writ to ſend two or three Knights. See Netitia ee MA 
ſorts. This Town was taken March 30. p. 427. 

(5) Whilſt Edzvard was employed in fortifying Berwick, ſome Scots made an Excurſion into Cumberland, and burnt the Town of Corrchridge and Hecb- 


p- 419. And this ſame Year died Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glocefter. 
(4) M. Weſt. fays, fixty thouſand of all forts. 
leſpam. ibid. and went and laid ſiege to Carliſie. Walſfing. 


(6) April 27. M. Weſt. p. 427. 
(7) Fuly 2. Rymer's Fad. p. 417. 


p- 65. 


(S) This is a miſtake; for Bae] College was founded in the Reign of Henry III, by Jobn Baliul of Bernard Caſtle, Father of Jun Baliul the Kings 
and ſettled yearly Exhibitions upon ſome Scholars, and at his death, in 1269, he recommended this picus project to Dever- 
which the hired in Herimangers-Street, now Can-ditch, in 1282. 


and ſettled the Society there by her Charter, confirmed by her Son Jh Babe! the King, and by Over 


He only laid the Defign of it, 
guld his Wife. She ſettled the Exh bitioners in a Tenement, 
ſhe purchaſed Mary's Hall near the ſame Place, 
Biſhop of Lincoln. Camd. in Oxfordſhire. 


4; '9) Keneth II King of the Scots having made a general Slaughter of the Pic, near the Monaſtery of Scone, placed a Stone there, which vulgar Tra- 
tion reported to be the ſame as ſerved 7acob for a Pillow, and incloſed it in a wooden Chair, for the Inauguration of the Kings. It had been brought 
afterwards out of Ireland into Argyle, and King Edward cauſed it to be conveyed to Weſiminſter. On it was 


out of Spain into Ireland by Simon Breccus, 
engraven this Diſtich : 


Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem, 


9. EDWARD l. 


Or Fate's deceiy'd, and Heawen decrees in wain ; 


Or where they find this Stone, the Scots ſhall reign, Comb. Walſing. p. 59, Bucher, J. 6. | 
greater ' # 


ſpect the Scots could be ready ſo ſoon, he gladly received tho 1296. 

news, in hopes of obtaining a victory that would render 

him maſter of the whole kingdom. Balial advanced on 

his part with equal ardor, bent upon deciding by one bat- 

tle, whether he ſhould be free or a Slave. The two ar- 

mies ingaging, fought a good while with great bravery, 

though not with the fame fortune. The Scots were at 

length forced to give ground, after loſing the beſt part of 

their troops. Their loſs in this action is ſaid to amount 

to above twenty thouſand men, a loſs ſo great and aſto- 

niſhing, that they were not able for a long while to op- 

poſe the progreſs of the Conquerors. Aſter this great vic- Edward's 

tory, Edward immediately returned to Dunbar, whole 2 "hong 

gates were opened to him. Then, without giving his Buchanan, 

enemies time to breathe, te marched to Roxberough, of et ſt. 

which he became maſter with the ſame eaſe. Preſently Walking. 

aſter he approached 7dinbzrough, the caſtle whereof was 

ſurrendered in eight days. From thence he went and 

ſeized Sterling, Pertb, and all the conſiderable places in | 

general. In a word, before the end of the campaign, he Baliol -e/izr> i 

was ſo much maſter of all Scotland, that Balizl and the 3 

whole nation had no other remedy but to ſubmit to his 1x. p. 718. 

mercy, And upon that condition he granted them peace. N. Wet. 

'The King of Scotland came to him at Kincardin (7), and Wann. * 

appeared before him with a White Rod in his hand, re- 4 

ſigned his kingdom to him, to be diſpoſed of according to 

his pleaſure, This reſignation was drawn up in form, mr 

and ſigned by Balizl, and the greateſt part of the Barons . 

of Scotland, and ſealed with the Great Scal of the king- " 

dom. 
To confirm this new acquiſition, Edward ordered 7** Scots 1 

the States of Scotland to aſſemble at Berwick, where allg. 0 

the nobility, and officers of the kingdom, ſwore ſcalty to Knipht. mn, 4 

him; and delivered up all the caſtles and places they Waldus » 

were {till in poſſeſſion of. Among the Scorch Nobics, ee. 4 

IVilliam Dowglas was the only perſon, that could never M.jor. * by 

reſolve to ſwear to a Prince, who had no right to Scot- * 

land, but what force gave him. This refulal drew on | 

him the indignation of £4ward, who commanding him to 

be conducted to England, kept him in cloſe confine- 

ment, where he ended his days, without his misfortunes 

being ever able to bring him to acknowledge Edward for 

his ſovereign. Balial was likewiſe ſent into England, and Baliol :: 

eonfincd at firſt in the Tower of Londen; but was aſter- e 

wards removed to Oxſord, where he founded the College, 1 

which bears his name (8). Other Scotch Lords, whom M. West. 

Edward judged neceſſary to ſecure, were ſhut up in ſeve- Welles 

ral priſons in England; and if he left ſome their liberty, it 

was on condition they ſhould keep in the ſouthern parts, 

without ever paſſing the Tren, on pain of death. He 

might eaſily have been crowned King of Scotland; but 

his intention was not, that the two kingdoms ſhould re- 

main any longer divided. He had a mind to unite Scet- 

land to England, as he had done Wales, and make but 

one kingdom of the whole Iſland of Britain. This evi- Edward 

dently appeared from his removing into England the 047 

crown and ſcepter of Scotland, with all the reſt of the _—_ A 

Regalia, and every thing that ſhewed the leaſt ſign of the ef Scctland, 

liberty hitherto enjoyed by the Scats. But it was not ſo _— 

eaſy to blot out of their minds, the remembrance of / Scene. 

their dear liberty. He did not forget to cauſe the famous Walſing- 

Stone, on which the inauguration of their Kings . 

performed, to be conveyed from Scone. The people of Arq 

Scotland had all along placed in that Stone a kind of fa- E. nen. 

tality. They fancied, that whilſt it remained in the 

country, their State would be unſhaken, but the mo- 

ment it ſhould be elſewhere removed, great revolutions 

would enſue. For this reaſon, Edward carried it away, 

to create in the Scets a belief, that the time of the diſſo- 

lution of their Monarchy was come, and to leflen the 

hopes of recovering their liberty (9g). But how much 

ſoever they were attached to this fatal Stone, they had a 
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Afterwards, in 1284, 
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1296. greater loſs on this occaſion, The burning of their re- 
lic burns the cords (1), by Edward's order, was to them and their 


Records of 
Scotland. 
He&t. Becth. 


poſterity an irretrievable loſs. Beſides theſe precautions, 
Eward took care to ſecure his conqueſt, by placing En- 


Buchanan. gib garrifons and governors in all the Caſtles; and 


Fdward's 
p ta Irs vlt 
F rinces 


Act. Pub. 
II. p. 607. 
Wa! ſing. 

p- 58. 

M. WcR. 


Walſing. 
p. 60, 


Act. Pub. 
II. p. 617. 
Walſing. 
VI. Weſt. 


Philip acts 
frau du leu ly 
with Eds 
ward. 

Act. Pub. 
II. p- 620, 


Walſing. 


leaving Jahn Marren, Earl of Surrey and Suffex (2), to 
command in Scet!and, returned in triumph to En- 
gland. | 

After ſeeing the firſt war with Scotland ended, by the 
conqueſt of the kingdom, it is time to conſider what was 
doing in France, where Edward's affairs were upon a 
very different foot. But firſt it will be neceſſary to relate 
the occaſion of the rupture, between the two crowns of 
France and England. Since the treaty between St. Lewis 
and Henry III, the two nations had lived in good under- 
ſtanding, when a quarrel between two perſons of little 
conſideration, gave occaſion to the two Monarchs to 
take arms. A Norman Pilot, and an Engliſb Mariner, 
quarrelling in a port of Guienne, where they were landed, 
the Pilot chanced to be killed. Whether the magiſtrates 
of the port neglected to bring the murderer to juſtice, or 
he was not in their power, the Normans finding, that the 
murder of their countryman was left unpuniſhed, reſolved 
to be revenged. To that end, ſurprizing an Exgliſb veſ- 
ſel, they hung up the Pilot at the yard-arm. Theſe re- 
priſals occaſioned others on both ſides, ſo that the Engli/h 
(3) and Nermans made fierce war upon cach other, 
wherever they met, even to the plundering one another's 
ſhips, when it was in their power. For ſome time, it 
was only a private war, in which the two Kings were 
not concerned. But ſome Engliſh ſhips happening to 
meet a Norman fleet laden with wine, carried them to 
England. The Owners complaining to the King of 
France, he demanded reſtitution of the ſhips and goods, 
and immediate ſatisfaction for the outrage. Edward not 
returning a ſpeedy anſwer, Philip the Fair, who was of 
an extreme haughty temper, ſummoned him to appear in 
perſon before the court of Peers (4), to anſwer to the 
complaints brought againſt him. This ſummons was iſ⸗ 
ſued in 1294 (5), about the ſame time Edward cited the 
King of Scotland, for very trifling matters, as we have 
ſeen. The French hiſtorians ſay, Edward not appearing, 
but only ſending his Brother Edmund in his ſtead, Philip, 
not ſatisfied therewith, diſpatched the conſtable de Neſte 
into Guienne, where he ſeized Bourdeaux, with all the 
reſt of the province, Certainly, it muſt be ſuprizing, 
that ſuch a conqueſt ſhould coſt France ſo little. Was it 
poſſible for that General to become maſter of Guienne, 
without forming a ſiege, or fighting a battle; as if it had 
been an open country, deſtitute of caſtles and troops for 
its defence? This makes me believe, either the French 
hiſtorians were ignorant of what paſſed on this occaſion, 
or did not think proper to mention it. But what does 
not appear in their hiſtories, is fully cleared in the Collection 
of the Publick As, lately printed in England, and which 
I have ſo often quoted. And therefore J hope the reader 
will not be difpleaſed to ſee the particulars (6). 

Edward being ſummoned before the Peers, as was 
ſaid, did not think proper to appear in perſon. He ſent 
Prince Edmund his Brother to Paris, to anſwer for him ; 
with orders to avoid, as much as poſſible, engaging him 
in a war with France, Accordingly, the Prince was fully 
impowered, to give the King of France all the ſatisfac- 
tion he could reaſonably deſire (7). Edmund found the 
French Monarch extremely incenſed, and full of threats. 
After ſeveral inſtances to enter into treaty, his negotia- 
tion ſeeming to him entirely fruitleſs, he refolved to re- 
turn home. Juſt as he was ready to depart, the two 
Queens, namely, Mary of Brabant, Widow of Philip 
the Hardy, and Joanna of Navarre, Wife of the preſent 
King, intreated him to renew the negotiation with them. 
'The great deſire they expreſſed of procuring a firm peace 
between the two Kings, and Edmund's inſtructions from 
the King his Brother, eaſily induced him to conſent to 
the propoſal. The two Queens repreſented to him, that 
Philip was extremely offended at the affronts received 
from Edward's ſubjects, and particularly from certain 
perſons of Guienne, againſt whom he was incenſed to the 
laſt degree: That thercfore it was impoſſible to come 
to a good agreement, unleſs a reaſonable ſatisfaction was 


Vol. 1. 


given him, 3 added, as the King's honour was con- 
cerned in the affair, there was no other way to appeaſe 
him, but by Edward's making him a publick reparation 

to ſhew the world, that he diſclaimed what was done — 
his ſubjects. Lo that end, t propoſed that —_— 
Talmond, Turenne, Puymirol, Penne, and Morflauguin, 
together with the perſons complained of, ſhould be deliver. 
ed to Philip. But as this ſatisfaction ſeemed unreaſonable 

they intimated to Edmund, that it was only for form ſake, 
and Philip would engage to reſtore the towns and perſons, 
upon their own requeſt, Moreover they promiſed, that 
as ſoon as the King's honour was ſafe by this reparation 

he ſhould revoke the ſummons, and give Edward a fafe. 
conduct to come to him at Amiens, where he would re- 
ceive his homage. Edmund conſented to all theſe propo- 
ſals, provided the two Queens would fign them in wri- 
ting, and promiſe with an oath, that the particulars 
agreed upon ſhould be punctually performed. This treaty, 
which was ſigned by the two Queens, and for the King 
of France's honour was to be kept ſecret, was ſent to EA. 
ward, who ſeemed very well ſatisfied. He was chief 

intent upon what concerned Scotland, and in all likelihood 
his many ſummons to Baliol on trifling occaſions, were 
intended only to cauſe him to rebel, in order to have an 
opportunity to puniſh him. Beſides, whilſt this affair 
was negotiating at Paris, he made himſelf maſter of Scot- 
land. So that, as a war with France, at ſuch a juncture, 
could not but greatly embarraſs him, he was very glad to 
give Philip a ſeeming reparation, which in the main was 
no prejudice to him, Finding therefore, the French King 
was contented with an appearance of reparation, he re- 
ſolved to give it him more fully than was even deſired, in 
order to be more ſure of a peace with France, ſo neceſſary 


1296. 


for him. To that end, he gave Edmund power to deliver 4 Pu, 


to the King of France all Guienne, with its metropolis ; II. 5. 619. 


and ſent poſitive orders to the Seneſchal to obey the 
Prince's command, without any exception. Edmund ac- 
quainting the King of France with the orders he had re- 
ceived, declared he was ready to execute them; but on 
condition that, in the preſence of creditable witneſſes, the 
King would promiſe with his own mouth, to perform the 
articles ſigned by the two Queens. Philip was very wil- 
ling to give him that ſatisfaction, and going into a certain 
room, attended by the Duke of Burgundy, gave his royal 
word, before the ſame Duke, the two Queens, Blanch of 
Navarre, Wife of Edmund, and the Engliſb ambaſſadors, 
to perform that treaty. At the ſame time, he revoked 
with his own mouth Edward's ſummons, and ordered the 
revocation 'to be publiſhed in open Hall, by the Biſhop of 


Orleans. Edmund thinking himſelf ſecure on that fide, Guienne 
ordered the Seneſchal of Gutenne (8), to deliver the duke- 


the Ring of * 


dom to the perſon that ſhould be impowered by the King x... 


of France. Ralph de Neſle, conſtable of France, was com- Ibid. p. bis 


miſſioned to take poſſeſhon of Guzenne in Philip's name. 
The Seneſchal would have proceeded with caution, and 
not deliver up the Province, but on the terms of the 
treaty, of which Edmund had informed him. But the 
conſtable refuſed to be tied to any conditions, alledging 
he knew nothing of the treaties between the two Kings, 
and was ordered only to take poſſeſion of Guterne in his 
Maſter's name. Then he demanded the perſons agreed 
upon, and ſent them to Paris. 


All the articles being more than performed on the part philip 
of England, Edmund demanded the reſtitution of Gutenne, e 
and the perſons ſtipulated in the ſecret treaty. TO 


which it was anſwered, that his demand ſhould be ex- 
amined in the King's council. At the ſame time Philip 
ſent him word, not to be ſurprized, if he gave him a 
harſh anſwer before the council, on account of ſome 
Members who were not in the ſecret; but as ſoon as 
they ſhould be gone, he would give him entire ſatisfacti- 
on. Edmund wang upon his word, appeared before the 
council, where Philip was preſent, and demanded the 
reſtitution of Guienne, to which that Monarch roughly 
replied, He would not reſtore it. This anſwer not ſur- 
prizing the Prince, who expected it, he withdrew into 
the next room, waiting for the performance of the 
King's promiſe, and was left there ſome time, without 
any other anſwer, At length the Biſhops of Orleans 
and Tournay came and told him, it was in vain to watt 


(1) This Mr. Tyrre/ thinks only a Calumny, invented by Hefor Boethius. See Hiſt. p. 97. _ * land. 
(2) Rapin by miſtake calls him William : At the ſame time Hugh de Creſſingham was made Treaſurer, and William de Ori oy Jaſticiary of Scat 


Rymer's Feed. II. p. 726, &. Walſjing. p. 68. 
(3) Chiefly the Cingue-Ports, See mM J 
(4) At Paris, Rymer's Feed. Tom. II. p. 619, M. Weſt. p. 420. 


Veſt. p. 419. As alſo Ships from Portſmouth, Ireland, &, T. Wikes, p. 125, 


(5) About the end of Nowember, Rymer's Fed, Tom. II. M. Weſt. p. 419. 80 

(9) The beginning of the Year 1295, two Cardinals came into England, to try to make Peace between the Kings of Eng/and and France; but nothing 
could be brought to a Concluſion, M. Weſt. p. 424. See Rymer's Feed, T. II. p- 669. 8 l 

(7) M. Weſt. ſays, he had Orders privately to propoſe a ee and to offer to deliver part of Gaſcogne, and ſome Caſtles, in the Hands of King 
Philip, tor the Space of forty Days, if the treaty of Marriage took effect · p. 421+ 8 A 
F W . ir / 4 a de Havering ; as alſo Sir Iabn de St. Fohn, Deputy- Governor of Guienne. The Order bears date, February 3, at Pais, in 1293. 
: * * . P · 19. N 0 
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Book IX. 


er, for the King would not be follicited any 
_— that Affair. * days after, Philip came to 
the Parliament, without acquainting Edmund, and ordered 
the King of England to be publickly cited, to appear and 
anſwer to the Articles exhibited in the Summons, Ed- 
mund not being then in the Palace, Hugh de Vere, and 
Fohn de Lacy, Edward's Ambaſſadors, entered, and ſaid, 
they could not have imagined this Affair would be decided 
by way of Juſtice, but according to the Treaty, eſpe- 
cially as the Summons was revoked. This Excuſe not 
being admitted, they were diſmiſſed ; and though they de- 
ſired only till the next day, to conſult with the King's 
Brother, they could not obtain that Delay. So the Court 
decreed the Confiſcation of Guienne to the King of 

"ance\ily}. 

w This {MY ſubſtance of a Memorial in the Collection of 
the Publick Aus, where Prince Edmund himſelf gives an 
account of this Affair, and the manner it was tranſacted, 
from the beginning of his Negotiation. It may indeed be 
objected, that it comes from one of the Parties, and con- 
ſequently his Teſtimony is not to be credited. But, be- 
ſides the Simplicity and Plainneſs of the Memorial, the 
Conqueſt of Guienne, without Sieges and Battles, makes 
the Relation very probable. Moreover, we find in the 
Collectian above-mentioned, ſeveral of Edward's Letters, 
complaining of being deceived by the King of France. 
There is one, among the reſt, directed to the Prelates 
and Barons of Guienne, wherein he excuſes himſelf from 
making a Treaty with France, without their advice; 
and tells them, he is deceived as much or more than 
themſelves (2). This is further evident from the diſ- 
claiming of the Homage he had done to Philip, in the fol- 
lowing Words: 


Our Ambaſſaders ſhall ſay to the King of France theſe 
Il-ords : 

Sire, Our Lord the King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
and Duke of Aquitain, did you Homage conditionally; name- 
ly, according to the Form of the Peace made between your 
Anceſtors and his, which you have not kept. Moreover, 
that all Differences between your Subjects and his might be 
ended, a ſecret Treaty was made between you and my Lord 
Edmund his Brother, as you may remember, containing cer- 
tain Articles which you have not performed, though he has 
dene more than was promiſed on his part. After that, he 
required you twice by his ſaid Brother, and a third time by 
the Peers of France, and other Great Men of your King- 
dom, to reſtore him his Land of Guienne, and to deliver 
theſe of his Subjects whom you detain in Priſon, which you 
have reſufed. And therefore it ſeems to him, that you no 
langer count him your V. 1 ; and accordingly be refuſes to 
be ſo for the future(3). 


How great ſoever Edward's Vexation might be, to ſee 
himſelf thus cheated by Philip, he choſe rather to leave 
Guienne in the hands of that Prince, than relinquiſh the 
War with Scotland, which to him ſeemed of greater im- 
portance. Beſides, he was ſenſible, before he ingaged in 
a War with France, it would be _ to prevent the 
Diverſion, the Scots might make on the Frontiers of the 
North, For this reaſon he was contented with ſending 
his Brother Edmund into Guienne, with few Troops (4), 


his ſole Aim being to keep Philip employed in thoſe Parts, 


for fear of his aſſiſting the Scots. Edward not intending 
a vigorous proſecution of the War in Guienne, where he 
had only Bayonne, and ſome neighbouring Places, it may 
well be thought what paſſed in thoſe Parts cannot be 
very conſiderable. And yet, the French boaſt of gaining 
two Battles, one under the Earl of Valeis, and the other 
under the Earl of Artois. But theſe Actions could not 
be very important, conſidering the ſmall Number of Ed- 
mund's Forces, The truth is, France was obliged to 
keep there a conſiderable Army, becauſe ſhe had to op- 
poſe, not only the Englih, but the Revolts of the Na- 
tives, who were extremely diſpleaſed with having a new 
Maſter. The Superiority of the Earl of Valzis's Forces, 
obliged Edmund to ſhut himſelf up in Bayonne, where 
he died in 1296 (5). The Earl of Lincoln (6), who 


9 EDWARD l. 


took the Command of the Eng/;h Troops, beſieging Daes, 
was forced to make a haſty Retreat, upon the approach 
of the Earl of Artois, who was advaricing to raiſe the 
Siege. Perhaps he received on this — ſome little 
loſs, which the French call a Battle (7). However, I do 
not think it neceſſary to dwell any longer on the War 
of Guienne, ſince it produced no remarkable Event (8). 


377 


1296. 


It was not in 1 = that Edward intended to exert Edward 
his utmoſt againſt France. He perceived it very difficult“, 


to recover a Province ſo remote from England, and where p1,,q"rs 26 


he had no other Place but Bayonne. His Deſign was toll fide 


attack Philip in Flanders, where the ſituation of Affairs 
ſeemed to promiſe him better Succeſs, The Earl of 
Flanders's Circumſtances obliged him to ſeek for Protecti- 
on againſt France; and he could find none ſo near or ſo 
ready as that of the King of England, who burned with 
defire to be revenged. The occaſion of the Earl's Diffe- 
rence with Philip was this. 

In the Year 1284, Guy, fo the Earl was called, quar- 
relled with the Men of Ghent, on account of the Govern- 
ment of their City, which they pretended he had nothing 
to do with, In the Reign of Philip the Hardy, this At- 
fair was brought before the Parliament of Paris, who 
paſſed Sentence in favour of the Earl, and fined the Ma- 
giſtrates. Guy took this occaſion to be as troubleſome as 
poſſible to the Inhabitants of that large City, which they 
highly reſented. When Philip the Fair aſcended the 
Throne, things had another face, Philip perceiving, 
the Quarrel between the Earl of Flanders and the People 
of Ghent oftered him a favorable opportunity to make 
an advantage of their Diſcord, was unwilling to neglect 
it. Wheretore, he privately ſent word to the Magiſtrates 
of Ghent, that if they would renew their Proceſs againſt 
the Earl, he was ready to do them Juſtice. This was 
ſufficient to ingage the City of Ghent to renew the Quar- 
rel. The Afﬀair being once more brought before the Par- 
liment of Paris, the Authority of the thirty nine Ma- 
giſtrates or Governors, aboliſhed by the former Decree, 
was re-eſtabliſhed in Ghent, The Earl was extremiely 
offended, that Philip ſhould make it his buſineſs to plague 
him, by reſtoring to the City a Power, which to him was 
ſo odious. He durſt not however ſhew his Reſentment ; 
but reſolved to take meaſures to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
him, regarding him as an Enemy, whoſe Deſigns he 
ought to try to prevent. Some time after, he ſet Robert 
de Bethun his Son to work, who, by ſecret Inſinuations, 
perſuaded the Cities of Flanders to fortify certain Places, 
contrary to the Tenor of the Treaties with France; al- 
ſuring them, they would meet with no oppoſition from 
the Earl his Father. Gry's Aim was to ſet the Cities at 
variance with France, leſt Philip ſhould excite them a- 
gainſt him, Philip was informed of the ſhare the Earl 
had in this Aﬀair; but, as he was then otherwiſe em- 
ployed, did not think proper to diſcover his Reſentment, 
either againſt the Cities which had violated the Treaties, 
or againſt their Adviſer, Mean while his very Silence 
made the Earl ſenſible, he was to expect an attack ſome 
other time. Things continued thus for ſome Years. 
Philip diſſembled his Anger, and Guy continually thought 
of means to prevent its Effects. 

During theſe TranſaRions, the Rupture between France 
and England happened to break out. Though Edward 


uſed all poſſible means to avoid a War, by the Negotiation * 
at Paris, he believed that whatever fell out, he ought to 11. 5. 743, 


ſecure the Aſſiſtance of the Earl of Flanders, whoſe Diſ- 
content was no ſecret to him. To that end, he demand- 
ed his eldeſt Daughter in marriage for Prince Edward his 
Son, judging it an infallible means to bind him ſtrongly to 
his Intereſts. This Negotiation, though ſecret, came to 
Philip's knowledge, and gave him great Uneaſineſs. But 
he concealed it, leſt by ſhewing it he ſhould deprive him- 
ſelf of the means to prevent an Alliance fo prejudicial to 
France. To compaſs his ends, he pretended Ignorance, 
and upon fome Pretence drawing Guy and his Counteſs to 
Paris, kept them Priſoners. It was a fort of Favour that 
he gave them their Liberty, on condition they delivered 
their Daughter in Hoſtage, and promiſed to break their 
Alliance with Edward, on pain of Excommunication, 


(1) But Jabs de St. Jaba, King Edward's Governor in tho parts, bravely defended Cuienne for ſome time again all the Attacks of the Fench, 
M. . p. 421. 


(2) TM. Letter bears date July 1, 1294+ at Portſmouth. Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 645. 


5 
(3) 1 aid above, that the French Hiſtorians explain not the manner how Philip the Fair made himſelf maſter of Guienne, becauſe I had not then ſeen 
Father Daniel's Hiftory, which relates ſome part of what is contained in Prince Edmund's Memorial, though in a very abridged Manner, with remarkable 
Differences, and without exactly obſerving the Order of Time, in quoting Walfing. in Edwardo. Rap n. 
(4) He failed with three hundred and twenty five Ships, from Plymouth, Fan. 25. and Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, along with him. M. . 
4 Rymer's Fd Tom. II. p. 688, 699. Waljing. p. 65. A good Body of Troops was ſent thither in the Year 1297, which were put into the 
fenced Cit.es. Sce M. Wt. p. 423. 


(5) He very 2 died in June, and lies buried in Weſtminſler- Abbey. 


Valence Karl of Pembreke, who died this Year, June 13. M. Weſt. p. 428. 
(6) Henry de Lacy. 


See Rymer's Fad. T. II. p. 719. Walſrg. p. 65. As does allo B/illiam de 


3 In one Skirmiſh Jobs de St. Jeb, Governour of Guienne, was taken Priſoner. M. . p. 419. Walfing. p 69. 


69 
8) Father Daniel will have it, that this was 2 very ſhatp War, and that the Engliſh were very ſtrong in Cin . The Engliſh Hifterians f. of it in 
a very d.ff;rent Manner, and with greater Prebability, for the Reaſons above-mentioned. Rapin, 2 
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1296. Guy was no ſooner in his Dominions but he tried all forts ty, when they have to deal with thoſe that are ſcrupy. 


of ways to recover his Daughter from Philip. But it lous and weak. *297, 
was not poſſible to ſucceed. Philip was too apprehenſive Shortly :#-r, on much the ſame occaſion, the Lay. ts, q 
of the Earl's Union with England, voluntarily to let gs Lords ſhewed more Steddineſs than the Prelates, thoush 550 4. 


the Pledge he had in his power. againſt the ſame Prince. Lo execute his grand Projects, , be. 
1297, W hiitt theſe things paſſed, the Affairs of Scotland, he aſſembled the Nobility at Salisbury (7), on purpoſe to — weſt 
Edward which wholly employed Edward, - aftorded him neither fee exactly what Troops each Baron could furniſh him ET 
form a Leiſure nor Opportunity to think of his projected War with (8). His Intention was to make a powerful Diver- 
_ - againſt Philip. But as ſoon as matters were as he wiſhed ſion in Guieme, whilſt he preſſed the Enemy on the fide 
1 them, he turned all his thoughts to Revenge. Philip's of Flanders, But it was difficult to find Lords that would 
fraudulent Proceeding, being an Injury not to be ealily ſerve, but where he commanded in Perſon, Every one 25 
forgotten, he had put a great Reſtraint on himſelf, in de- deſir'd to be excufed ſerving in Guienne, though they 5) 
laying thus long to make him repent of it. However as were willing to furniſh the Troops. Edward, not ſati- 2 
| he was going to deal with a potent Adverſary, it was ne- fied with their Excuſes, threatned to give their Lands to 
5 ; ceſſary to have a powerful Army, which England alone ſuch as would be more obedient. Theſe Menaces raiſed 
| M. Weſt. as not able to ſupply. Wherefore he ſought means to great Commotions among the Nobles. They were far 
form beyond Sea a ſtrong League againſt France, and from thinking their Lands at the King's diſpoſal. Hum- "AG 
though it ſeemed a difficult matter, failed not to accom- phrey Bohan High-Conflable, and Hugh Biged Earl if ay 36 4 
AA. Pub. pliſh it. Beſides the Earl of Flanders whom he gained Norfo/f and Marthall of England, more bold than the reſt, Knights 
Fades! mid without trouble, Adelphus of Naſſau, newly elected Em- plainly told the King, they were ready to follow him 2% 
I peror, Albert Duke of Auſtria, the Archbiſhop of Cologn, where he commanded in Perſon, and not otherwiſe. The C Alina 
and ſeveral other Princes of Germany, the Duke of Brabant, Marſhall added, he was willing to lead the Van-Guard un- ; 
the Earls of Hlellund, Fulters, and Luxemburgh were engaged der the King, 2s his Office obliged him, but would not 
in the League, by the great Sums Edward was to furniſh ſerve under any other, to which none had a Right to com- 
Mezerai, them with (1). All theſe Princes, proud of their Num- pel him. The King anſwered in a greet Paſſion, he 
Chr. Belg, ber and Strength, ſent Cartels of Defiance to Philip, of would make him go. To which the other replied, he F> 
whom he was oftended with none ſo much as the Earl of ſhould not. By tbe eternal God, ſaid the King then, in 


Flanders ; who being his Vaſſal, boldly told him, he would great Rage, Tau fhall march or be hanged. By the eternal 


VT — \ A ot a. 


- oo tlie „ 1 


2 
26 0 


no longer acknowledge him for a Sovereign. God, replied the Earl, I will neither march nor be hanged; : 
Dae Whilſt Philip was preparing to repulſe this Attack, Ed- and immediately withdrew without returning to Court y 
checks the ward was uſing all poſſible endeavours, to procure the Mo- any more. 
Chen! ''* ney he wanted extremely, on account of his Engage- Edward had ſeen, in the King his Father's Reign, fre- 7: x7, | 


Walling. ments with the confederate Princes. To that end he aſ- quent and fatal Inſtances of the Inſolence of the Barons. 4 

N. Weſt. ſembled the Parliament at St. Edmundsbury (2), and ob- He knew too well their great Union in the defence of theit R% 

T. Wkes tained an Aid of the eighth Part of the Moveables (3) of Privileges, to hazard his Reputation and Quiet in a War 2. Wan 
the Cities and Burroughs, and a twelith of the reſt of againſt them. A Quarrel of that nature muſt have been 


the Laity. This Example could not influence the Cler- very prejudicial - to him, as well as to the whole King- 


WIS 4 SYS ITS GST 


4 * 


An. pub. SV. They pretended they were exempted from giving dom, The leaſt Inconvenience that could happen, was, \ 
II. p. 503, Aids to the King, by virtue of a Bull ſent the laſt Year loſing the opportunity of being revenged of the King of 4 
M Weg. by Poniface VIII. to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which France. As the Barons ſtood diſpoſed, it was ſcarce to wy 
ng. he had kept without making publick. By this Bull be doubted, but they would have all joined againſt him, 3H 
Walſing. all Eccleſiaſticks were expreſsly forbid to pay any Tax to if he had undertaken openly to chaſtiſe the Inſolence of 1 
ſecular Princes, without the Conſent of the Holy See. thoſe that dared to withſtand him to his Face. He had 4 
The Clergy's Refuſal extremely provoked the King. Ne- ftill farther Reaſon to be confirmed in this belief, when | 
vertheleſs before he proceeded to violent Methods (4), he he heard that, dreading his Reſentment, they began to : 
cauſed it to be repreſented to the principal Members, That raiſe Troops in their Defence, in caſe he deſigned to at - 1 
ſince they poſſeſſed Fees in the Kingdom, and enjoyed the tack them (9). Without much penetration it was eaſy to * 
Protection of the Laws, as well as the reſt of his Subjects, ſee, they were ſupported. Theſe Conſiderations induced = 
it „but reaſonable they ſhould contribute to the publick the King to hide his Reſentment till he could ſhew it | 4 
Expe..-cs. But theſe Remonſtrances were inefteQual, effectually. Beſides, he was unwilling to loſe the oppor- 1 
N. wet, When hebund he could not prevail, he commanded all the tunity of going into Flanders, where the Wants of the i 
Walling, Lay-Fees pofleſled by the Clergy to be ſeized, and their Earl his Ally inceſſantly called him. However, it was 77 , 
whole Body to be thrown out of the Protection of the not long before he found a favorable Juncture to correct 2 Oh ' 


Laws; expreſsly forbidding his Judges to do them Juſtice, the Boldneſs of the two Earls, by turning them out of 
in any cafe whatever. So bold a Step aſtoniſhed the Cler- their Poſts, becauſe they refuſed to do ſomething belong- 
gy, who, ſince the beginning of the Monarchy, had ing to their Offices, for fear of falling into his hands. 7h Pep 
never experienced the like Reſolution, in any King of He was very near repenting what he had done. Juſt Bll. 
England. If Edward had been like his Father or Grand- he was going to embark, he received from the Biſhops, agen. 
father, perhaps that powerful Body would have found, in Earls, Barons, and Commons of the Realm, a long Re- Ca 251%: 
the People's Diſcontent, means to make the King repent monſtrance, containing a Liſt of the Grievances of the "Ig 
of his Boldneſs. But as they perceived it would be diffi- Nation, and ſeveral Violations of the Great Charter. 14, wa. 
cult to ſtir up the People, they did not think proper to This Proceeding made him ſenſible, he was to act with 
exert their Endeavours, which probably would be to no deliberation, for fear of provoking a Nation, which ſeem- 
purpoſe. So that ſome ſpeedily compounding with the ed ready to take Fire upon the firſt occaſion. He te- 
King for the fifth Part of their Goods, their Example turned therefore a very gracious Anſwer to the Remon- 
drew in the reſt, The Archbiſhop of Canterbury was ftrance, and promiſed upon his Honour, to redrels, at 
treated more ſeverely, as he was not only the firſt Adviſer his return, all the Abuſes complained of. He deſired the!“ * 
of the Clergy's Refuſal, but perſiſted in it more obſtinate- Nobles to be quiet during his Abſence, aſſuring them, he 3 
ly than the others (5). The King ordered all his Eſtates would give them entire Satisfaction. As it was no leſs necel- . 

to be ſeized, with the Revenues of the Monaſteries of his Di- ſary to appeaſe the People, exaſperated by the ſecret Prac- 
oceſe, and committed the management of them to Officers, tices of the two Earls, he publiſhed a Proclamation to juſtify 
who left the Monks no more than was abſolutely neceſſary his Conduct, and ſhew his Reaſons for turning out thele two 
for their Subſiſtence. In all appearance, this was to puniſh great Officers. Amongſt other things, he ſaid in this 
them, for too warmly adhering to their Archbiſhop. Proclamation he was informed his People were made to 
The King's Reſolution at length made that Prelate ſtoop, believe, that he refuſed to receive Remonſtrances, tend- 
who to recover his Sovereign's Favour, gave him a fourth ing to the Good of the Publick, which he affirmed to 3 
Part (6) of his Goods. Thus the Clergy when they meet be falſe. He expreſſed likewiſe great Sorrow for having Kto. 
with vigorous Princes, are as ſubmiſſive, as they are Ln put his Subjects to vaſt Expences for the maintenance of 


2. 45 


AQ. Pub, 
Il. p 753 


d 
is three hundred thouſun 
15. * Kine Etavard 
be raiſed in his 


(1) M. Wt. ſays, Edzoard promi ſed to give the Emperor a hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, p. 421. In Rymer's Fed. it 
Puunds of black Turnois, Tom. II. p. 741. And gave the Earl of Flanders fifteen thouſand Pounds, to fortify his Caſt les. 
v1ined alſo Amadeus Earl of Savey to his Side, and ſent him two and twenty thouſand Pounds Sterling, to pay the Ferces that were to 
[)-minions, and the Parts adjacent. Tb. p. 651. 

2) On Nowember 11. M. Weſt. p. 428. TIVovember z. ſays Waifingham p. 68, which is according to the Writs of Summons» 

(3) . /. ſays, it was the eighth Penny, from all Merchants and Citizens, of Cities and Towns, p. 422+ 
(4) He gave them time to confider of this matter till the next Parliament, which was held at London, Jan. 15. Walſinghan, p. 68. 


(5) He cavied the Bull above-mentioned to be read in all Cathedrals. 76. p. 428. 5 
(0) The fifth Part, ſays M. Ve. p. 429 and Ning. p. 69. | 
(7) On February 25, Hat. Weſt. p. 429. JW/al/ing. p. 69. Rot. Parl. 25, Edw. I. M. Dorſ. at London, by Aug 


(8) He ordered thoſe that held by Knight's Service, and all that were worth above twenty Pounds a Vear in Land, to be ready 
5 ere and Arms, to go over with him into Cuienne. And alſo raiſed the Cuſtom upon Wool, from twenty to Tuty 
Mulſingtam, p. 69. | 

9) They drew feveral of the Great Men to their Side, and aſſembled about fifteen hundred Men together, intending to ſtand upon their 
They refuſed allo to pay all manner of Taxes or Contributions. Knighton, Col. 2493. | i 
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Bock IX. 9. EDWARD I. 379 


his Wars. e deſired bis People to excuſe what Neceſ- 
ſity had conſtrained him to do, and promiſed to obſerve the 
Great Charter punctually for the future, which he ſhortly 
an Pb. after performed (1). The Prince his Son, whom he leſt 
1+ 9% Regent (2), aſſembling the Parliament (3), and obtaining a 
Wallns* large Subſidy (4), confirmed King John's two Charters, 
M. Welt. by an authentick Act, ſigned in Flanders by the Ring 
himſelf, and ſealed with the Great Seal which he ha 
carried with him (5). We may obſerve in the Hiſtory 
of England ſeveral of the like Inſtances. I mean, that 
the Kings, who have dealt gently with their Subjects, 
and anſwered with moderation to their Complaints, have 
ſeldom failed to appeaſe them, provided they have not, 
like Henry III, affected continually to deceive them and 
break their Word. Qn the contrary, ſuch as have acted 
too haughtily, have generally brought themſelves into great 
Trouble; of which we have ſeen very remarkable Exam- 
ptes in ſome of the foregoing Reigns, 


Pinto re. Whilſt Edward was employed at home in making Pre- 
1 1 , * * 

fene, fe bis parations to ſupport the League formed againſt France, 
Dy Philip was no leſs careful to provide againſt the impending 


Aſſault. He ſtrengthened himſelf by Alliances, with the 
Kings of Caſtile aud Aragon, and raiſed a powerful Army, 
whilſt Joan Queen of Navarre his Wiſe, aſſembled her 
own Forces to aſſiſt hm. Champagne, which belonged to 
that Princeſs, was firſt attacked, by the Earl of Bar one 
of Edward's Allies, who ravaged that Province from one 
end to the other. But the Sequel of this Undertaking was 
as fatal to the Earl, as the beginning was proſperous. 
Upon the Queen's Approach, who was 9 to de- 
fend her Country, the Eatl, ſeized with Fear, and unable 
to fight, or retreat, was forced to ſurrender to that Prin- 
ceſs, who ſent him Priſoner to Paris. Wo 
1 Mean while, the conſederate Princes made no haſte to 
bead ſend their Troops into Flanders. Adelphus of Naſſau, 
1 detained by Troubles which Philip had raiſed him in 
Germany, or as ſome athrm, by Preſents, could not, gr 
Walſng. would not perform what he had promiſed. The Duge af 
Auſtria was bribed by the ſame means, and the Dukes af 
Frabant and Luxemburgh, the Earls of Guelders and Beau- 
ard beſe;zes mont, followed their Example. Philip improving this 
Lille. Advantage, entered Flanders at the head of threeſcote 
thouſand Men, and immediately fat down before L:/le. 
Guy, who impatiently waited for the Eng/jh Supplies, 
was not able to withftand the King of France, not ha- 
ving half the Forces he vis made to expect. All he 
could do was to try «wo break Philip's meaſures by.a Di- 
verhon, under the Conduct of the Duke of Juliers. 
The beer W hen the King of France heard, this General had taken 
Jubers&- the Field, be detached the Earl of Artois, who meet- 


Dad b the . * . P . 
| ing him near Furnes, gave him Battle, and put his 


Army to rout, The Duke of Juliers was flain in the 


Fight, and the Earl of Artois loſt his eldeſt Son, This 
Defeat cauſed Guy not to ſtir from Ghent and Bruges, 
where he expected Edward. Beſides he was in great 
Perplexity by reaſon of the Diviſions in his Country. 
There were two Parties in Flanders; one, called Porte-lys, 
was in the Intereſts of France, and the other for the 
Earl. keg 
Fdward | Edward arrived at laſt (6), after having been long ex- 
Flo, pected, but with Forces little proportioned to the great 
T. Wikes, Undertaking (7) ; becauſe he depended upon the Allies, 
*"Walſing. who were not ſo good as their Word, At his entry 
Feen into Bruges, he found the whole City in Confulign, by 
(br: pr-judi. reaſon of the Animoſity of the two forementioned Fac- 
% bis tions. It was with difficulty, that he at length appeaſed 
Ln. the Commotions of the City, by granting the Inhabitants 
certain Privileges, concerning their Commerce with Eng- 
land. After that he came to Ghent, where he found 
the ſame Diviſions. So that, as on his part, he brought 
not with him all the Forces he had promiſed, he him- 


ſelf aw with vexation how little able the Earl of lan- 1297. 
ders was, to ſupply the "Troops he had been made to ex- 

pet. The Flamings were divided concerning the War. 

Some approved it, whilſt others maintained it to be de- 
ſtructive to their Country, and undertaken by their Prince 

for his own, or the King of England's, Intereſts, | 
Whilſt Edward was employed in compoling theſe Diffe- Liſe rote# 
rences, ſo prejudicial to his Affairs, Philip, after a three“ TEE 
Months Siege, made himſelf maſter of Lie. When hg _ — 
was in poſleſſion of this Place, he eaſily reduced Douay, 2 A 
Courtray, and ſome other Towns in the neighbourhood. * * 
Then he marched to Bruges, which ſurrencered without 
reſiſtance, He had formed the Project of burning the 

Engliſh Fleet, which lay at Anchor at Dam. But the 

Eail of Valais, who had taken this Expedition upon him, 

not being ſecret enough in his Preparations, found the 

Engliſh Ships failed. 

All Edward's meaſures were broken, by the Treachery 4 Tr«ce 
of his chief Allies, who forſook him after taking his Mo- okay =o 
ney. The Supplies he could expect from the Earl of aa. Pub. 
Flanders, were uncertain and inconſiderable, by reaſon of Il. . 7955 
the Porte-lys Faction, which oppoſed all Reſolves any AN 
way detrimental to France. His own Troops were too 
few to enable him to withſtand his Enemy's Forces. 
Beſides, freſh Commotions in Scotland, rendered his 
Preſence neceſſary in his Kingdom, where too he was 
not without Fear, that his Abſence might occaſion ſome 
Troubles. All theſe Conſiderations together, induced 
him to ſeek ſome Expedient to get off, without being 
obliged to abandon the Earl of Flanders, whom he had in- 
pager in his Quarrel, He found no better than to deſire 
a I ruce, which was granted him ſolely upon the account 
of the King of Sicily, and the Ear] of Savey ; who uſed 
their Intereſt for him. By this Truce, (which was to 
laſt but till the Epiphany for Guienne, and till St. Au- 
drew's Day (8), only for Flanders,) Philip continued in 
poſſeſſion of the Places he had taken. Probably, this Ad. Pub, 
Condition ſerved to prolong the Truce for two Years ; ; F. 
Philip being very well pleaſed peaceably to enjoy his Con- 
queſts, How haſty ſoever Edward might be to ſettle For 
matters in Scotland, he ſpent the reſt of the Winter at .. and 
Ghent, to try to unite the Inhabitants of that powerful , % 6 6s 
City. He hoped by that means to have a conliderable 2 a 
Aſüſtance from thence, when the Truce was expired. OT 
During his ſtay, he was in danger of his Life, by a Se- 
dition of the S. who were reſolved to murder all 
the Eng/ih. It is ſaid he owed his Life to the Gene- 
roſity of a Flemiſh Knight, of the Porte-lys Faction, who 
by his Pains and Intreaties ſtopped the Fury of the muti- 
nous People. His danger giving him reaſon to dread ſome 
freſh Inſult, he relinquithed his Undertaking and returned 
to his Dominions, | 

Such was the Succeſs of Edward's Expedition into 

Flanders, The powerful League, which ſeemed ready to 
ſwallow up France, ſerved only to drain the Treafure of 
the Projector; and convince him, how difficult it would 
be to recover by Force the Country loſt by his Impry- 
dence, . Jo be diſappointed in his Projects, was not much: 
That is a misfortune to which the greateſt Men are ſome- 
times liable. But here was more: He could not extricate 
himſelf out of the Difficulties he had run into, without 
greatly injuring his Honour. Notwithſtanding his pro- 
miſe to protect the Earl of Flanders to the end, he deſerted 
him however, as will be ſeen hereafter, Let us return 
now to Scatland, which is to be the chief Subject of the 
reft of this Reign, 

Though Edward had conquered Scatland, he bad not 4 / 
ſubdued the Hearts of the Scars, who bore with impati- Sox iands 
ence the Yoke impoſed an them by Farce. When they 
ſaw Edward employed in Flanders, they took that oppor- 
tunity to riſe under the Conduct of Milliam IVqllace, a 


{1) Before King Egward departed for Flanders, he held a Parliament at London, Auguſt 1, wherein he reſtored the Archbiſhop to his Favour ; and ordered 


the Great Men there preſent, to iwear Fealty to his San Edward, and acknowledge him for his Heir. Wa/fingbam, p. 70. 


Knighton, Col. 2510, 


(2) The following Perions were appointed bis Governors or Counſellors, Richard Biſhop of London, Wilham Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ; and Reginald 


% Gray, Fobn Giffard, and Alan Plokenet, Knights. Walfingham, p. 73 


Jobn de Langeton was appointed Chancellor. Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 791. 


(3) On Ottober 7, Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 793, 794+ 10-Clauſ- 25 Edward 1. M. 6. Der. 

(4) In conſideration ot his confirming the two Charters, the Laity regranted him the eighth Part of their Goods, they had given before at St. Edmond:- 
bury ; (for it had not been yet levied ; the Earls of Hereford and Narſolk, having given expreſs Orders to the Barons of the Exchequer, and the Sheriffs, not 
to attempt ta collect it; alledging, that it had been granted without their Knowledge, fine quorum afſenſu tallagium non debet exrgi, wil impent, M. Weſt, 


p. 431.) The Clergy alſo granted the King a Tenth. [bid. 


(5) Ir was ſealed at Gaunt, November 5, Ibid. This Act, or Statute, is extant in Coke's ſecond Inftitute, p. 525. and contains forme Additions to, or Ex- 
planations of ſome Articles in Magna Charts. It is as follows, 1. No Tallage, or Aid, ſhall be impoſed, or levied, by us or our Heirs, in our Kingdom, 
without the Will and Conſent of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, Knights, Burgeſſes, and other Freeholders in our Kingdom. 2. No Officer be- 
longing to us, cr our Heirs, ſhall take the Corn, Proviſions, or any other Gocds whatſoever, without the Owner's Conſent, 3. Nothing ſhall be taken for 


the future, for any Sack of Wool, under the Name and pretence of Cuſtoms 4 


We Will and Grant, for us and our Heirs, that all the Clergy and Laity 


in our Kingdom, enjoy all their Laws, Liberties, and free Cuſtoms, as fully and freely, as they have been uſed to enjoy them at any time. And if any . 
Statutes have been made, or Cuſtoms introduced, by us or our Anceſtors, contrary to them, we Will and Grant, that they be for ever void and null. The 


reſt relate only to the Earls of Efſex and Suffolk, Sc. See Coke's ſecond Tnftitute, p. 532, Kc. Knighton, Col. 2523. 
8 He failed from M inc helſea, Auguſl 22, and landed the 27th near Su.  Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 79 1. Walk 
fifty 


(7 
2512, 


(8) Till eight Days after- See Rymer's Ted. Tom, II. p. 79798. 


Knighton ſays, he carried over one thouſand five hundred Men at Arms, and 


Walfingham, p. 73. 
ngbam, p. 72. 
thouſand Foot; thirty thouſand whereof were Welchmen, Cob 
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1297. Man of no illuſtrious Family, and of a ſtill meaner For- 
Wiiem tune, but of a very great Genius (1). This generous 
Aer ap the Scot, though of little Authority among his Countrymen, 
Scots to a took upon him to raiſe his Country out of the Gulph of 
Revilt, Miſery wherein it was plunged ; whilſt the Perſons of the 
— higheſt Rank, divided by F actions, or adhering to the 
Knighten. Conqueror, were ſtriving who ſhould moſt perpetuate its 

Slavery, The Scotch Writers give this famous Man a 
Character, which equals him to the greateſt Heroes, and 
are at a loſs for Words loſty enough to expreſs his Merit, 
Il/allace then, though ſcarce known in Scetland, reſolving 
to retrieve the Liberty of his Country, afſembled a ſmall 
He die number of Troops ſor that purpoſe. How inconſiderable 
05 2 ſoever this Body was, of which he had the Command, 
kad * he made ſo wonderful a Progreſs, that one does not know 
which to admire moſt, either the Boldneſs, or the firſt 
Succeſs, of his Enterprize. All that longed for Liberty, 
finding there was a Man hardy enough to head them, 
liſted in Crowds under his Banner, and quickly formed a 
Walfing. conſiderable Army. With this Aid, Wallace attacked the 
Knighton. Places poſſeſſed by the Engli/h, and whoſe Garriſons were 
weak, becauſe Edward had wanted his Troops in Flan- 
ders. By his Severity to thoſe that fell into his hands, 
he ſtruck ſuch Terror into the reſt, that ſcarce any Place 
held out to Extremity, for ſear of being liable to the ſame 
Treament. By this means he recovered in a very ſhort 
Space, all the Towns taken by the Exgliſb, and left them 
He i: d- only the ſingle Town of Berwick (2). Theſe proſperous 
cared Re- Succefles bred in his Army ſo great Admiration for his Bra - 
Þichann very, that, without ſtanding upon the uſual Formalities, 
he was declared Regent of the Kingdom. Edward, who 
was then in Flanders, hearing of //allaces Progrels (3), 
haſtened the Concluſion of the Treaty abovementioned, 
and returned into England (4), bent upon ſeverely puniſhing 
the Revolt of the Scots. 
Philip and Before he undertook this Expedition, it was abſolutely 
Edward = neceflary to ſettle two Affairs of equal Importance. The 
mr ag firſt was, to find ſome way to make Peace with France, 
Ui. left Philip ſhould affiſt the Scots. The ſecond, to give 
_—_ 7 ſome Satisſaction to the People, as he had promiſed to do 
, ** after his Return. He found no better method to accompliſh 
Wa'fing. his firſt Aim, than by getting Philip to agree to refer their 

Difference to Boniface VIII, who was not yet at variance 
Ad. pub. with that Prince as he was afterwards. Philip cloſing 
II. p. 817. with this Propoſal, the two Monarchs leſt their Con- 


teſts to the Pope's Arbitration, not as Head of the Church, 
but as a private Perſon under the Name of Benedict! Ca- 
getan. 


What This Affair being like to ſucceed, the ſecond was to be 
co» firms be thought of. In order to gain the Affection of his Sub- 
ng 1 jects, Edward called a Parliament (5), and, of his own 
Walſ.ng. accord, confirmed the Great Charter (6). It is true, he 
Knighton. jnfiſted very much upon having this Clauſe inſerted in 
M. Wei. this Confirmation, Saving the ee of the Crawn. 
But finding the Parliament oppoſed it with great warmth, 
> choſe to deſiſt, which had a very good Effect upon the 

' People. 
1298, Edward being thus freed from the Uneaſineſs theſe two 


He marches Affairs gave him, put himſelf at the head of a powerful 
88 Army, and advancing into the middle of Scotland, met 
Knighton. his Enemies at Falkirk, The two Armies were encamp- 
ed ſo near together, that the Engl;/h hearing a great Shout 
in the Enemies Camp, ran to their Arms in the utmoſt 
hurry, believing they were going to be attacked. The 
King alſo would mount his Horſe; but as he was put- 
ting his Foot in the Stirrup, the Horſe, frighted by the 
Noiſe that was made, threw him on the ground, and 
with a Kick broke two of his Ribs. This fad Accident 
hindered him not from being in the Battle which quickly 
enſued, and commanding with the ſame preſence of 
and defeats Mind as if he had been unhurt. The Battle proved 


8 * bloody, and withal very fatal to the Scots ; who, accord- 
Buchanan, 
Walſing, 

M, Weſt, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1 
ing to ſome Writers, loſt threeſcore thouſand Men : But 
this is not very likely. Others who reduce the Number 
to ten thouſand, are perhaps as wide of the truth (y) 
Be this as it will, the Loſs of the Scots was ſo great, 
that for a long while they were not able to hold up their ' 
Head. Wallace with the Remains of his Army, retired 
behind the northern Fens, where it was not poſſible to 
follow him. Mean time, Edward improving his Victory 

retook all the Places of Strength, with the ſame eaſe 35 

had loſt them. So he may be ſaid on this occaſion to 
conquer Scotland a ſecond time. After neceſſary Orders 

for the Preſervation of the Kingdom, he marched back 

— England, where he was called by important Af. 

airs. 

IFallace was not then in a condition to take advantage 7% Sexy 

of Edward's Abſence, He had not only loſt his Arm Erle 
but moreover plainly perceived the Jealouſy of the Scotch — 7 
Lords was one of the principal Cauſes of his Defeat. — 
His Virtues, inſtead of filling them with Emulation, made 
them apprehenſive of his aſpiring to the Crown, In this 
belief, they choſe rather, that their Country ſhould groan 
undec perpetual Bondage, than ſee themſelves reduced to 
do Homage to one of fo inferiour a Birth, Theſe Suſpici- 
ons mult needs have been ſpread among the Nobility, ſince 
Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick, Son of the Candidate to 
the Crown, upbraided 7Yallace upon that account, This 1; Cond 
Earl, who ſerved in Edward's Army, being on the r w:th 
day of the Battle of Falkirk, in purſuit of J/allace who — 
was retreating, and ſtopped by a little River, which the 8 
Scots had juſt paſſed, ſent to deſire him to come and ſpeak 
with him on the oppoſite Bank. Wallace conſenting to 
it, Rebert repreſented to him,“ That he was ruining 
** himſelf by his Ambition, That there was no like- 
* lihood of his reſiſting the Forces of the King of Eng- 
* land; and though he might flatter himſelf with ſuch 
Hopes, the great Men of the Kingdom would never 
be brought to own him for King.” Wallace replied, 
That in taking up Arms, he was not in the leaſt ſway- 
ed by Ambition: That he acknowledged himſelf too 
unworthy of the Throne, to dare to look ſo high; 
but that his only Aim was to free his Country, which 
the great Men of the Realm ſuffered to periſh by their 
** Cowardice.” It is ſaid this Reply made ſuch an Im- 
preſſion on Bruce's mind, that he burſt out into Tears. 
It is further added, that he reſolved from that very mo- 
ment, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to free Scotland from 
the Slavery ſhe groaned under, 

Mean time, Wallace, knowing how much the great watu« ly 
Men's Jealouſy of him was prejudicial to the Intereſts of 4» 
the wy 9h reſigned the Regency, and acted only as a fe 
private Perſon. He ceaſed not however, to the utmoſt of 
his power, and upon all occaſions, to endeavour to ſet his 
Country free, Some time after Edward leſt Scotland, they o 
who had any remains of Affection for their Country, choſe 2 
Comyn for Regent. But this Regency was of little con- 1. 
ſequence, ſince it gave him Authority only over a ſmall 
Part of the Kingdom, and a few confuſed Troops, eſcaped 
from the late Battle, 

Upon Edward's return into England (8), he uſed his arp 
utmoſt endeavours to promote the Negotiation, now in ure 
the hands of the Pope, for the Reſtitution of Guienne (9). % Pas 
Since he deſpaired of regaining that Province by Arms, i Fr 
the Alliance of the Earl of Flanders was a Burden to him; 
the Protection he had promiſed him, being a perpetual 
Obſtacle to the Concluſion of the Peace. He reſolved 
therefore to abandon his Ally, and from thenceforward all 
Difficulties began to vaniſh. The unfortunate Earl, for- 
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ſaken by the King of England, and on the other fide, = 
preſſed by the Earl of Yalois, who commanded the French 4 
Army in Flanders, knew not which way to turn himſelf. = : 
In this wretched fituation, he was E at length to 1 


deliver himſelf up to that Prince, who promiſed to con- 


(1) T. Waſlſirgham ſays, That William de Ormeſby, King Edzvard's Juſticiary in Scotland, having baniſhed ſeveral Perſons out of that Kingdom, becauſe 
they refuſed to ſwear Fealty, and do Homage to his Maſter 3 they entered into a Confederacy, and choſe Wallace for their Leader, in May, this Year, p. 70. 


(2) And fon after the Srv became alſo Maſters of it; namely, after the Battle of Sterling, wherein the Eng/iſþ were defeated, and Hugh de Cre ng bam 


the 'Trealurer flainz whom the Scat hated to, that they flea'd him, and cut his Skin in pieces. 
(3) He ordered Jabs de Warren, Earl of Surrey and Swſox, to aſſemble the Militia beyond the Trent, and go and chaſtiſe the Scots : 


Walfingbam, : 


ſent his Nephew, Henry de Percy into Scotland, but it does not appear he performed any remarkable Exploit. Lid. p. 70. 


(4) And landed, March 14, at Sandzvich. Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. $1 
(5) AtT.rk. Waljingham. M. Wt. p. 431. 


And becauſe the Confirmation of the two Charters had been done beyond Sea, 
Werf./k deſired, that the 1aid Confirmation ſhould be now renewed : The Earls of Surrey, Warwick, and Raqpb de Mont -bermer, promiſ.d, in the King s 


the Earls of Hereford and 
Name, 


that it ſh-uld be done, at his return from Sculand; which was accordingly performed, in a Parliament holden at London, in Lent, 1300. Walfingbam, 


p. 75» 76. 


(6) He appointed alſo Commiſſioners in each County, to enquire into the Grievances. Sce Rymer's Fad. 


Ninth, and the Clergy a Tenth. A. Weſt. p. 431. 
(7) This Battle was fought July 22. Buchanan. 


(5) Atter the Battle of Falkirk, King Eczuard intended to march further into Scotland, but was forced to alter his Reſolution, 1 
utterly waſted, and his Fleet not arriving with Proviſions, as was expected, a great Scarcity was thereby occaſioned in his Camp. He retired therefore _ 
the Foroft of Se/ti,4 toward England, taking by the way the Caſtles of Ayer and Lougbmaben in Anandale: And from thence came to Carflile, and 71 

t» Durbam, where he held a great Council in the beginning of September, and beſtowed on ſeveral great Men of England and Scecland, the Eſtates of ſuch + 4 
7% Noblemen as had of late revolted from him. From thence he removed to Tinmouth, and then to Catingham near Beverley, where he kept ha cen 


Wallinghom, p. 76. 


(9) Nat long after Chrifmaſs, King Edxward held a Parliament at London, on the firſt Sunday in Lentz wherein he was petitioned by the Parliament - 
contum the Great Charter, and Charter of Forcks ; accordingly he confirmed the former, but refuſed to coufirm the latter: Whercupon the Parliament 


up la d:(content. 
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becauſe the Country being 
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riſes and 
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Erlich out of 
the X no dom, 


- was to have from the King her Father for her Dower fifteen thouſand 
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gust him to Paris, that he might tredt in Perfon with the 


King, and in caſe he could not within a twelve Month ob- 
tain a Peace, to permit him to be at liberty to return into 
his Dominions. But Philip not thinking himſelf bound 
by his Brother's Word, kept the Earl Priſoner (1). | 

The two Years Truce between France and England 
being about to expire, the Ambaſſadors of the two Kings 
met at Mentrueil upon the Sea, where the Pope ſent them 
his Sentence of Arbitration, the Subſtance whereof was 


as follows: That Edward ſhould again take poſſeſſion of 


Guienne, and; to reſtore Union between the two Kings, 
ſhould marry Margaret Siſter of Philip (z); and that Ha- 
bella Daughter (3) of the ſame Philip, ſhould be given to 
the Prince of Wales, Son of Edward. It was faid alſo in 
the Sentence, that Fohn Baliol, formerly King of Scot- 
land, ſhould be delivered into the hands of the Pope's 
Nuntio, to be kept where he ſhould think proper. The 
Plenipotentiaries of the two Crowns ſigned this Sentence: 
But as there were ſeveral things to be adjuſted in order to 
put it in execution, they agreed upon a Truce, which 
afterwards was frequently prolonged before the Treaty of 
Peace was ſigned. Mean while, Baliol was delivered to the 
Biſhop of — the Pope's Nuntio, who committed 
him to the Cuſtody of ſome French Biſhops. 

When the new Regent of Scotland heard, that a Treaty 
was negotiating at Montreuil between France and England, 
he ſent Deputies to Philip to intreat him to cauſe Scot- 
land to be included. "The JunQure appeared favorable: 
Edward earneſtly wiſhed to recover Gutenne by a Treaty, 
not thinking himſelf in condition to regain it any other 
way. Probably, therefore, he would, upon that conſide- 
ration, grant Scotland tolerable Terms, if the King of 
France would ſeriouſly endeavour to obtain them. And 
indeed, Philip tried at firſt to perſuade Edward to leave 
Scotland in quiet. But the moment he propoſed it, he 
found it impoſſible to procure any thing, but ſome little 
Advantages, which too they would be obliged to purchaſe, 
by a ſormal Acknowledgment of the Power that held them 
in Slavery, Edward was in poſſeſſion of Scotland, where 
he ſcarce met with any farther Oppoſition. So that, to 
propoſe his granting a Peace to that Kingdom, was in 
effect to deſire him to relinquiſh his Conqueſt. On the 
other hand, he could not grant a ſeparate Peace to the 
Regent and his Adherents, without leaving in Scotland a 
Power independent of his own. All therefore that Phi- 
lip could obtain was a ſeven Months T ruce, for ſuch as 
could not think of bearing his Yoke. If we believe the 
Scotch Hiſtorians, this Truce was ill- kept by England. 


== Comyn ex- But it may be, this is only to juſtify Comyn's Reſolution 
„ to break it. 5 : ho. the 


However that be, the Regent aſſembled the 
Lords whom he knew to be well - affected to their Country, 
and repreſented to them the ſad Condition it was reduced to. 
He told them, if they gave Edward time to ſecure his Con- 
queſt, he would take ſuch meaſures, as would render in- 
effectual all future Endeavours for the Recovery of their Li- 
berty. That as ſoon as the few Remains of the Scots which 
{till reſiſted, were ſubdued, he would entirely reduce the 
miſerable Kingdom to a perſect Slavery. That this Deſign 
would now have been executed, had it not been retarded 
by the T ruces procured them by France. That there was 
therefore no time to loſe, and it was neceſſary ſpeedily 
to reſolve to make a generous Effort for the Recovery of 
their Liberty, or to leave their Country in perpetual Slavery. 
Then he ſhewed them with what Eaſe they might free 
themſelves from the Yoke, whilſt Edward depended on 
their Weakneſs, and the Winter Seaſon offered them Ad- 
vantages, which they could never more expe& when once 
it was paſſed. Theſe Remonſtrances produced the Effect 
a 6 The Lords, ſond of Liberty and 
impatient of their Servitude, reſolved with one accord to 
riſe in Arms, and every one laboured to inſpire the People 
with the ſame Reſolution. It was not difficult to ſucceed, 
for the meaner ſort were ſtill more exaſperated againſt the 
Englih than the Nobles, becauſe they were worſe treated, 
In a ſhort time, the whole Kingdom riſe, and it was not 
poſſible for the Engliſh Garriſons to put a Stop to ſo gene- 
ral a Revolt, All the Inhabitants of the Towns as well 


upon his Approach. But he followed them fo briskly, that 
being at length overtaken and obliged to engage, they 


ed us, how great your devout 
Rome, who upholds you in the Bawels of Love. 
1 ſay, your ardent Zeal and Reverence for her, and your 


9. EDWARD I. 


as of the Country taking Arms the ſame Day and Hour, 

the Garriſons found themſelves attacked all at once, both 

within and without, with ſuch Rage and Fury, that there 

was no , poſſibility of reſiſting. In a word, they were 

reduced to the neceſſity of defiring leave to depart the 

— otherwiſe they could not avoid being cut in 
ors, . | 


Edward, inraged that there was no end of theſe things, 1 300, 
the Edware”'s 
third Hage. 


dition 11a 


hand, that unfortunate Kingdom. The Scotch Army, which $corlang. 
— and undiſciplined Militia, not Wal6ne- 


raiſed an Army with all poſſible ſpeed, and as ſoon as 
Seaſon would permit, entered a third time (4), Sword in 


conſiſted only of ill-arm 
being able to ſtand againſt Edward, would have retired 


were entirely routed. Hiſtorians affirm, that the Fate of 
Scotland would have been determined that day, if the 
Engliſh could have purſued their Enemies through the Fens, 


which were known to the Natives, but which the Con- 
querors durſt not venture to paſs (5) 

The Scots upon this Defeat, deſpairing of making any H . 
farther Reſiſtance, had recourſe to Intreaties and Submiſ-“ ws Sub 
ſions. They humbly deſired the King to give them leave Wallas. 


to redeem their Lands with Money, and to reftore their 
King on what Conditions he pleaſed, But he refuſed both 


theſe Requeſts. This Cruelty cauſed them to ſeek means They apply a 
pop 
a Offer of Fo- 
an Offer of the Sovereignty of their Country, Boniface verventy. 


to eaſe their Miſery, by putting themſelves under the 
Pope's Protection, to whom they ſent Ambaſſadors with 


VIII, whoſe Ambition is well known, immediately es 
the Offer. He had been uſed to proceed very haughtily 
with Chriſtian Princes, imagining they were implicitly to 
ſubmit to his Will, and that his Authority reached to Tem- 
porals as well as Spirituals. In this belief, his bare Letter 
was ſufficient to cauſe Edward to quit all his Pretenſions 
to Scotland, In the beginning of this Brief, which was as 
follows, the Pope took for granted a thing that had never 
been heard of, 


BONIFACE, Servant of Servants, &c. To our de- Toe Pyvs 


lived Son Edward, illuſtriaus King of England, Greet- 
ing and Apoſtolical Benedittion. 


Me know, Dear Son, and Experience has often convinc- 
We know, 


Readineſs to obey her Orders. This gives us a firm Hope 


and entire Confidence that your Royal Highneſs will receive 
our Words in good part, diligently liſten to them, and effec- 


tually put them in execution. Your Royal Flighneſs may have 
heard, and we doubt not but you remember that of old, the 
Kingdem if Scotland did, and does till, belong to the Church 

Rome, as all the World knows, and, as we have been 
informed, was never held, either of your ſelf, or Predeceſ- 


fors, &c. 


The reſt of the Brief, which is too long to be inſerted 
at length, contains moſt of the Objections before-men- 
tioried, againſt the Pretenſions of the Kings of England 
to the Sovereignty of Scotland. As in all ce the 
Pope had been inſtructed by the Scorch Ambaſſadors, it is 
to be preſumed, that, if during the Aſſembly at Norham, 
the States of Scotland 3 no Anſwer to what EA- 
ward alledged, it was not for want of Proofs, but from 
quite another Motive. The Pope likewiſe upbraided E4- 
ward for all the Violences committed in the Scotch War, 
and particularly for the Impriſonment of ſeveral Biſhops. 
In fine, he made himſelf Judge of the Controverſy be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, and ordered the King to 
ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome with all neceſſary Inſtructions, 
within fix Months at fartheſt, after which he would pro- 
nounce a final Sentence, ; 


This haughty proceeding was by no means proper to Edward 
cauſe Edward to lay down his Arms, He was ſo of- - — way 15 
fended at it, that, inſtead of regarding the Pope's Pre- gehe. 


He defoats 
the Scots» 
M. Wett, 


Edward. 
Act. Pub. 
II. P. $44» 
Walſinę - 
M. Weſt. 


3 is for the Church of Kaigtwons 


(1) This Year died Humphrey de Brbun, Earl of Hereford and Er, High -Conftable of England ; and Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. M. Wt. 


* 431+ 
(2) Eleancr, Wiſe of Edward, died November 2$, in 1291, of a Fever, at Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, (or, according to Walinghaw, at Herdeby, in the 
fame County, p. 54.) In memory of her, the King erected a Croſs wherever her Corps reſted, in the way from Lincolnſhire to Weftminfler. As at l- 
tham, St. Albam, Dunſtab/:, &c. and particularly Charing-Croſs. Rymer's Feed. Tom. II. p- 498. 7. Mies, p. 121. Walfing. p. 54, 55. Margaret 
| ound de Tornois petiz. Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 841. What Dower my Ed- 
„ her, ſee Ibid. p. 8 54. Margaret landed at Dower, September 8, and King Edward and ſhe were married at Canterbury, September 10. Wy. 


(3 Ropin, by Miſtake, ſays Sifter. _ £2. Pub, T. II. p- « 
(4) And in his way thither, held a Parliament at Tori, November 11. . 


( $) King Edward having kept his Chrifimaſe at Berrwick, and delivered the 2 of Scotland to Jobn de St; Jobn, and others joined in Commiſſion 

wit him, rewrned into 1 30 and coming to Winchefler, he ſent for the Citizens of London, and reſtored their Liberties, after they 

been kept twelve Year: in his Hands. Rut ore he left Scotland, he iſſued out his Writs, dated at Berwick, December 29, for the calling 4 Parliament 

to meet him at We:/tminſter, the ſecond Sunday in Lent ; in which the Great Charter, and that of Foreflt, were renewed and confirmed; and a new Statute wi3 
made for the better explaining them, 


28 Edward 1. called Arriculi ſuper Chartas, which you may fee in Coke's ſecond Intiitute, p. 537+ Fabian's Chron, Ree. C-. 
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1:00, would deſtroy Scotland from Sea to Sea, The Deputies of 
the Scots, who were preſent, could not hear theſe Threats 
without emotion. They told him, he had ſtill a great 
deal to do before matters could be brought to that paſs; 
and there was not a Scotchman but what could ſpill the 

Geert Jafſt drop of his Blood in the defence of his Country. But 
notwithſtanding his Reſolution, not to leave Scotland be- 
. fore it was entirely reduced, he durſt not refuſe the King 
of France a Truce which he demanded in behalf of the 

Scots 1). 

Edvard 10 during this Truce that Edward inveſted his 

rages i '* eldeſt Son, now ſeventeen years old, with the Principa- 

Wales. lity of Wales, and the Earldom of Che/ter. The Weljh 

N. wit. rejoiced at it, and conſidered it as a Mark of the King's 

Wailing Favour, becauſe the young Prince was born in their 
Country. 

1301. In the beginning of the next Year, the King ſum- 
An/wert:the moned a Parliament at Loncoln (2), to conſult with them 
N concerning the Pope's Pretenſions to Scotland, and what 

Anſwer ſhould be returned to his Brief. The Parliament 
being no leſs exaſperated at the Pope's Pretenſions and 
Hauzhtineſs than the King himſelf, it was reſolved, that 
a Letter ſhould be ſent to the Pope on this occaſion, 

AQ. Pub, figned by all the Barons of the Realm (3). In this Let- 

Il. „ 3-3. ter, they plainly tell him the direct contrary to what he 

M. Welt. afferted in his Brief, namely, that the Crown of England 
had immemorially enjoyed the Right of Sovereignty over 
Scotland, and it was publickly known, that Scotland, as 
to Temporals, never belonged to the Church of Rome. 
That therefore the Parliament would never ſuffer the 
King's Prerogative to be called in queſtion, or Ambaſſa- 
dors to be ſent to Rome upon that account, though the 
King himſelf ſhould be willing to be ſo condeſcending 
to the Holy See. Finally, they deſired the Pope to leave 
the King and People of England in the enjoyment of 
their Rights, without giving them any Diſturbance (4). 

Tie Kins This Letter was followed, ſome months after, by an- 

Hai let other from the King himſelt, with a Memorial (5), like that 

* 1. 883. drawn up during the Aſſembly at Norham, to juitify that 
the Kingdom of Scotland had been always dependent on the 
Crown of England. But whereas, in the fit he carries 
his Claim higher than Edward the Elder, in this, he de- 
rives it from Brutus, firſt fabulous King of the Ie of Al- 
lion, tracing it through all the Reigns of the fictitious Kings 
mentioned in the Hiſtory, or rather the Romance of Geef- 
frey of Monmouth; which he did not venture to do in the 
Memorial drawn up lor the Scots. But every thing was 
valid to the Pope and /talians, who were not ſufficiently 
verſed in the Eugliſb Hiſtory, to diſcern Truth from Falſ- 
hood. Beſides the King's Letter was very reſpectful, and 
contained no Expteſſions offenſive to his Holineſs. I his 
Moderation on ſuch an occaſion, when he was highly pro- 
voked at the Pope's Pretenfions, muſt be aſcribed to the 
Need he had of him, in the Affair concerning the Reſti- 
tution of Gi e nne (6). 

Edvard e- The Truce with Scotland was no ſooner expired, but 

_—_— Edward returned, and ſpent the whole Winter in that 

and prolings Kingdom. But when he was preparing to renew the 

tbe Tce. War, he was fo ſtrongly ſollicited by the King of France, 

1 Pub. that he could not refuſe the Scots the prolonging of the 

M. Weg Truce till November. One might wonder he ſhould have 
ſo much Complaiſance for Phil;p, if it was true, as ſome 
affirm, that he had made a Peace with France, at Mon- 
treuil, and taken poſſeſſion of Guienne. But it is certain, 
the Peace between the two Crowns was not fully con- 
cluded till 1303, and the Treaty of Montreuil was properly 
only the Pope's Arbitration, containing ſeveral Articles, 
the Performance whereof might meet with great Difficul- 
tics; though in general the two Kings were well enough 
ſatiched with it. This makes Edward's deference for 
Philip not ſo ſtrange, ſince by a Refuſal, he might have 
retarded the Concluſion of a Peace, by which Guienne was 
to be reſtored, 


lead in Perſon their Forces to the | oly-Lan 


Vol. I. 


The Truce with Scotland being about to exp 
ward (ent Sezgrave (7) into that Kingdom to — = N54 
This general marched thither, not ſo much with deſign 
to fight the Scots, whom he thought unable to reſiſt bim, 
as to deſtroy the Country, To that end, he divided his 
Army into- three Bodies, which marched at ſome diſtance 
from one another, in order to include the more Ground 
His Notion that there was no danger, cauſing him to 
march in a careleſs manner, and without vouchſafing to 
inſorm himſelf of the Poſture of his Enemies, he uncx- 
pectedly met them near Roſs (8), five Miles from Z4;,. 
burgh. As he was too far advanced with the Body he 
commanded, to receive any Aſſiſtance from the Others 
the Scotch Army commanded by Comyn and Frazer, at. 
tacked him without loſs of time, and immediately put 
him to rout, The neareſt of the two other Bodies hear. 
ing the General was attacked, haſted to his Relief, but 
not being able to come time enough, were likewiſe de- 
feated, Though the Scots were victorious in theſe two 
Engagements, it was not without Difficulty and Lok 
Their wounded being many, and their Troops much 
harraſſed, they were willing to take ſome reſt, when they 
law the third Body of the Engliſh Army advancing to at- 
tack them. This Sight put them into ſuch Diſorder, that 
they would forthwith have taken to flight, if the Exhor- 
tations of their Generals had not revived their Coulage. 
This laſt Battle was the ſharpeſt of the three (9). The 
Engliſh animated with a deſire of revenging their Country- 
men, and the Scots encouraged by their two Victories, 
fought a good while with equal Animoſity; but the Scars 
had the Advantage at laſt, and routed their Enemies, 
The Engliſb Hiſtorians ſlightly paſs over theſe three Bat- 
tles, and the Scots, on the contrary, take care to extol 
this triple Victory (10). It may be, the one ſays too much, 


t3or, 
He fed; 
Sep rave into 
Xotland, 


Tree NA. 
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10 Jay, 


Buchanan. 


and the others too little. Be this as it will, it cannot be ©»: x 
denied that this loſs appeared of great Conſequence to EA. ary 


ward, ſince it made him reſolve to enter Scotland once 


e tua 


more, with a greater Army than ever. It was not in his- 


Power however, to execute his Deſign till the next Lear, 
6 + Vi 


becauſe he could not help including the Scets in a T'ruce 
made with France till une (11). 
Before the I ruce was expired, the Peace between the 


. 
of « 


L503. 


two Crowns was concluded at Paris, on the 2oth of May — 29 6 
1303 (12). Philip reſtored Guienne to Ediuard, W bo 
promited on his part to do him full Homage, and with- «dE 


out limitation, in the City of Amiens. As for the Allies, 
of the two Kings, there was no mention of them in the 


Act. Pub 
. ae 


* 
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Treaty. On the contrary, each Monarch obliged him- M. Wa. 


ſelf by Oath not to aſſiſt the other's Enemies. Thus the 
Scots and the Earl of Flanders were equally abandoned. 
This is one of the many remarkable Inſtances, how little 
petty Princes can rely upon their Alliances with more 


powerful Sovereigns. Though the firſt Article always 


runs, that neither Peace nor 'T ruce ſhall be made with- 
out the Conſent of all Parties, it is uſually this that is 
firſt violated, Indeed, Philip perſuaded the Scots, that he 
would procure them a ſeparate Peace, at a future Interview 
with Edward; but nothing was farther from his thoughts. 
For he had left the Scots to the Mercy of the. King 0 


f AQ. Pok. 
II. 5. 99 


England, only to prevail with him to abandon. the Flem- . M. 


ings, who having taken up Arms againſt him, had now 
gained great Advantages. Baliol, from whom this T reaty 
had taken all hopes of being ever reſtored, lived upon his 
Eftate in Normandy, and ſpent the reſidue of his days as à 
private Perſon (13). 


The Pra: 


The unexpected Conteſts between Pope Boniſace and or 
Philip the Fair, had long delayed the Concluſion of this with the 
Peace. The Pope, who had projected to turn the Arms "7 


of the Chriſtians againſt the Infidels, pretended arbitrarily 
to command all the Princes of Europe, to end their Dit- 
ferences according to his caprice, and prepare to ſend or 


Haughtineſs wherewith he would have treated the King 


(1) It was granted by King Edward, October 30. Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 869 Sp , 
(2) January 21. M. Wet. p. 433. In this Parliament the Earls and Barons complained of Grievances, and petitioned the Confirmation of the two Char 
ters, which Requeſt of theirs the King complied with. M. Weſt. p. 433+ The Laity granted the King a Fifteenth. Jsid. 


(3) It bears date February 12. at Lincoln, See Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 87 


7 whole Community of 


(4) This Remenſtrance is ſubſcribed by a hundred Earls and Barons, who declare beſides, that they had Authority to repreſent the ' > Names 
the Kingdom. Dr. Habe has given the Names of them, and calls it a Li of thoſe worthy Patriots who withſtood Papal Uſurpation. 1 he Liſt a 


of them are in Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p 873, 874. 
(5) Dated at Kemeſeye, May 17. Ibid. p. 888. 


(6) A ſccond Parliament was held this Year at Londen, in Lent, wherein King Edward renewed the Confirmation of the Charters, 
tutes about Fines and Goal- delivery. Valſing. p. 78. See Codes 2d Inſtitute, p. 521. 


(7) Fobn de Segrave; about the beginning of November, conſtituting him Governor of Berwick, and Gua 
(9) Theſe three Battles were fought on February 24. 1302+ Buchanan. ibute all to 


(8) At Roflin, Buchanan. 


(10) The Scotch Hiſtorians aſcribe all the Glory to Comyn and Frazer, without mentioning Vallace: See Buchanan. 


the brave Wallace. M. Weſt. Walſing. 


(11) In Mid-lent, this Year, a Parliament or Great Council was held at Stanford, Waljing. 


this Year, one the firſt of Fuly, the ſecond Ociober 13. p. 445: 


(72) The Commiſſioners, or Plenipotentiaries, appointed by King Edward to conclude this Peace, 
Lincoln, and Otto de Grandiſon, as appears by the King's Commiſſion to them, dated at Odibam, Fanuary 10. 
(13) He was delivered by Robert de Breugſth, Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, to Reginald Biſhop of Vicenza, the Pope's | 
by the King's Warrant to him, dated at Canterbury, Fuly 14. in Rymer's Fed. T. II. p. 840. Waljing. p. 76, 77. M1. Ag. p. 433 
1306, granted his Lands and Eſtate in England, to Fobn de Bretagne, his Nephew. Rymer's Fed. T. II. p. 1029. 

6 


dad made ſome Stu- 


rdian of the Kingdom of Scotland. Wall. p- 86. 
Whereas the Engliſh att! 


Knighton, e. 2528. M. Weſt. mentions t Parliaments 


were Amadeus Earl of Sawoy, Henry de Lacy Earl of 
See Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p- 925 — 
Nuncio, at Witſant, in Nun bee * 


of 


The Wah "f- 
d. Knigulot 


Book IX. 


1303. of France, occaſioned ſuch Diſputes between them, as 
grew at length to an open Rupture, For this Cauſe, 
Philip, looking upon the Pope as his Enemy, rejected his 
Arbitration, and concluded a Peace with Edward, with- 


9. ED WAR D TI 383 


Edward having nothing more to do in Scotland, return- 1305. 
ed into England, where he immediately applied himſelf to E 


cauſe his Authority to be reſpected, for which ſome among 1 
the Barons ſhewed but little Regard, Segrave (11) was Sexrave: 
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out the Intervention of him whom they had choſen for firſt attacked on this account, to ſerve for Example to the M. Wei. 1 
f Umpire (1). reſt, This Lord being accuſed of ſome Miſdemeanour, z| 
K Faward's Edward having nothing more to fear from France, in defence of his Innocency challenged his Accuſer to a It 
2 „Carried his Arms a fourth time into Scotland (2), with ſo Duel, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days (12). But 5 
5 ant I numerous an Army, that he met with no Reſiſtance, the King not thinking fit to conſent to it, Segrave paſſed 4; 


+ N ANG Lon Dog io POSED eee 


. Ile penetrated even to the utmoſt Bounds of the Iſland, 
Was ravaging the Country on all hands; the Scots being un- 
able to oppoſe ſo formidable a Power. Wallace alone 
kept cloſe to him with ſome Troops, in order to harraſs 
him, and revenge the Scots upon the Engliſb Soldiers, that 
ventured to ſtir from the Body of the Army. How 
great ſoever Edward's Advantages were, he was not ſo 
ſevere to thoſe who voluntarily ſubmitted, as he was in 
his former Expedition. He had found, that by driving 
Eneht9- them to deſpair, he had himſelf induced them to revolt. 
, For this reaſon he treated favorably fuch as ſurrendred, and 
dente permitted them to redeem their Lands, which he had be- 
act. Feb. fore refuſed them, This Gentleneſs produced ſo good an 
G Effect, that all the great Men of the Kingdom, ſeeing no 
1M. Wag. other Remedy, were willing to embrace it (3). Before he 
"ge 4 245 quitted the Kingdom, Edward ordered Sterling Caſtle to 
, /-/e;ed. be aſſaulted, which held out the whole Winter. The vi- 
1394. gorous Defence of the beſieged, obliged the King to be 
I tent. there in perſon as ſoon as the Weather permitted; and yet 
Webs. it was Jaly (4) before he brought them to capitulate (5). 
Buchanan ſays, that, contrary to the Articles of the Ca- 
pitulation, he committed to priſon the Governor and Ot- 

ficers of the Gatriſon. 

The taking of Sterling finiſhed Edward's fourth Expe- 
dition and thud Conqueſt (6). But though Scotland may 
juſtly be ſaid to be conquered on this occaſion, there were 
ſtill in the Country, out of the reach of the Engliſb Arms, 
certain impenetrable Places, which afforded a Retreat and 
Sanctuary to thoſe who could not live in Slavery, and who 
greatly promoted the Reſtoration of the whole Kingdom 
to its ancient Liberty, This is what Edward himſelf in 
the midſt of his Succeſſes could not forbear dreading. The 

Trazical End Rigour wherewith he treated the brave //allace, who was 
Wallace. baſely betrayed into his hands (7), is a clear Evidence, he 
MM. — did not think the Scots ſubdued, though he was Maſter of 
Walüng. Scotland. To deter them by the Puniſhment of this great 
Man, whom he looked upon as the ſole Author of their 
Revolt, he cauſed him to be tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted as guilty of High-Treaſon (8), and ordered his four 
Quarters to be hung up in four of the principal T owns in 
the Kingdom (g). I his Sentence was pronounced by En- 
gliſb Judges, tho' Nallace was a Scetebman, and one that 
never owned the Juriſdiction of Edward. To excuſe, in 
ſome meaſure, ſo extraordinary a Severity, there are Hi- 
ſtorians who endeavour to defame Mallace, and charge him 
with having committed exceſſive Cruelties, But neither 
theſe Accuſations, nor the manner of his Death, have been 
able to hinder Poſterity from doing him the Juſtice he de- 
ſerved ; and unprejudiced People from till deeming him a 
Hero worthy of a better Fate (io). 


the Sea, in order to fight out of the Kingdom. Though 
his Diſobedience was in ſome meaſure ſoftened by his 
Regard for the King, in forbearing to fight in his Ter- 
ritories, Edward conſidered it as being of too great Con- 
ſequence to be left unpuniſhed. As ſoon as Segrave came 
back, he was taken into Cuſtody, and brought to his 
Trial. The Judges were at a loſs to paſs Sentence upon 
this Aﬀair, concerning, which there was apparently no 
Law to direct them. However, after three days Conſulta- 
tion, they declared him worthy of Death, adding in their 
Sentence, that it ſhould be in the King's Power to pardon 
him. Edward was extremely offended at the Boldneſs of 
the Judges, who ſeemed to ſet Bounds to his Prerogative, 
as if he could not exerciſe his Clemency without their Per- 
miſhon, and gave them a ſevere Reprimand. Neverthe- 
leſs he pardoned Segrave, upon the Interceſſion of certain 
Lords, who offered to become Sureties for his good Be- 
haviour (13). 

But this was not the only Inſtance of Severity given by © o 
Edward aſter his Return. He was informed that Juſtice 
was adminiſtered, throughout the whole Kingdom, with 11. ;. 95. 
great Negligence and Partiality ; that the Magiſtrates ſuf- M- *'- 
fered themſelves to be bribed with Preſents, and the rich 1 ao 
were ſcreened from the Rigour of the Laws, whilſt the 
Poor were expoſed to the Oppreſſion and Tyranny of 
the Great. So great a Diſorder calling for a ſpeedy and 
effectual Redreſs, he gave an extraordinary Commiſſion to 
Judges nominated by himſelf, to go into all the Counties 
and ſtrictly enquire concerning all Maleſactors of what Rank 
ſoever they might be, and impowered them to execute 
their Sentence upon the ſpot. "This Commulion was cal- 
led Trail- Baton (14), a Word whoſe Derivation is un- 
known, concenring which there are ſeveral Conjectures too 
long to be inſerted, It ſuffices to ſay, in order to give a 
Notion of this extraordinary Court, it was much the ſame 
with what is ſtiled in France, Grands Fours. This veve- 
rity was a Check to thoſe that thought to ſcreen themſelves 
from Jultice by their Credit and Riches, and ſerved at the 
ſame time to fill the King's Cofters with the Mulcts and 
Fines of the Guilty (15). 

To theſe two Inſtances of Severity he added a third, Prin 
very proper to ſhew his Intention that the Laws ſhould 3 = 
be obſerved, without regard to Birth or Dignity. Prince /-»e4. 
Edward his Son being perſuaded by Piers Gave/ton, one Fab? 
of his Favourites, to commit ſome Outrage againſt the a. 
Biſhop of Chefter (16), he ordered him to be publicky 
3 not ſuffering his Rank to exempt him from 

uſtice. 

This Proceeding would doubtleſs have been more agree- 
able to the Engliſh, if what he did ſhortly after, had ſhewn 


(1) This Year, the ſaid Pope died, on October 12, after he had been accuſed by the King of France of Herely, Simony, and Murder, impriſoned, and 


plundered of all his Goods. Walfing. p. 87. 


This Year alſo the King's Exchequer at W:ftmin/ter was broke open, and robbed of about one hundred 


thouſand Pounds; for which ſeveral of the Monks of Weſtminſter Abbey were impriſoned. See Rymer's Fed. T. II. p. 930, 938. 


(2) About Whitſuntide, Walſfing. p. 87. M. Weſt. p. 447. 


(3) The Terms were, That their Lives, Limbs, and Members ſhould be ſaved: And they were to be free from Impriſonment, and not to be diſinherited; 


nor pay any Thing except for their Ranſom and Fine, and the Amends for their Faults only committed againſt the King, Sc. 


Ryley's Placita Parliam. p. 369, and Brady, p. 78, &c. 
(4) The twentieth. Malin p- 89. 


See the Terms at length in 


(5) The Governor was Wilham Olifard, who was brought Priſoner to London. Walſjing. p- 89. 


(0 After which he returned to England, leaving Scetland under the care of Fobn de Segrawe ; and when he cam 
Bench and Exchequer, which had been there ſeven Years, to their old place in Lenden. Walfing. p. 89. 


e to York, removed the Courts of King's 


(7) About Auguſt 15, by Sir Jaba Menteith, his pretended Friend, who was bribed by the Engliſh. Buchanan, M. d. p. 451. 
(8) He was dragged at a Horſe's Tail, Auguf# 23, and his Head ſet up on London Bridge · AI. Wet. p. 451. 


(9) Of Scotland. Ibid. Waijing. p. 90. 


(10) A Parliament was held this Year in November. See Ryley's Placita, And the King, upon his return from Scotland, impoſed a Tall age of the ſixth 


Penny upon his demeſne Cities and Burroughs, Chron. Abind. This Year alſo died Jabs de Warren, Earl of Surrey, AI. Wet. 


(11) Sir Nicolas de Segrave. M. Weſt. p. 450. 


Walſing. ps 90. 


(12) He was charged with Treaſon by Sir Jabs de Crombwell, M. Welt. Anno 1305- 


a 5 
(14) Thirty of his Peers, girt with Swords, offering to be bound, Body and Goods, that he ſhould be forth coming, whenſoever 


the King ſhould require, 


he was ſet at Liberty, and reſtored to his Poſſeſſions, ſays Matthew of Weftminfter, who calls him, Unus de preflanticribus Militibus de Regno. M. Weſt. in 


Anno 1305. 
Placit. Parliament. p. 503. 


This Year a Parliament was called in 7uly ; and afterwards prorogued to the 15th of Aug, and farther to the 15th of September, Ryley's 


(14) This old French Word ſignifies te draw a Staff. As for the Reaſon why this Commiſſion was fo called, it ſeems to be altogether unknown. Mr. 
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Tyrrell gives this Account of it from the Eveſham Chronicle. That Chronicle derives it from a certain Inſtrument anciently belonging to Shoemakers ; where- 
with they uſed to beat their Apprentices, called a Tray/e-baſlon, The King in his return out of Scotland was told this Story, concerning thoſe who then made 
it a Trade to take Money to beat other Men. A certain wicked Perſon, having hired ſome of thoſe Ruffians to beat another Man, whom he durſt not 
meddle with himſelf, they cudgeled him very ſeverely : But he happening to know one of them, found out who it was that had hired them 3 whereupon de- 
firing them to ſpare him, he promiſed them, if they would give as many Blows to him that ſet them on Work, he would reward them doubly ; which they 
agreed to: Accordingly, in their return, they met with the Man that firſt employed them, who aſking them, whether they had done as he had ordered them? 
They anſwered, Yes, and that they were to receive as much more for the like Buſineſs ; ſo one of them being a Shoemaker, crying out Tray/e-bafton, they all 
fell upon him, and cudgeled him twice as much as they did the other. At which Story the King at firſt ſmiling, was reſolved to ſecure his People for the fu - 
ture from ſuch Malefactors ; and therefore iſſued out the foreſald Commiſſion, Tyrrell. p. 160. The Commiſſion itſelf is in Rymer's Fad. T. II. p. 960. 
and dated at Weſftminfler the 6th Day of April. 
(15) Theſe Juſtices were in a manner the ſame with the Juſtices in Eyre. Their Office was to make Inquifition through the Realm, by the Verdict of 
ſubſtantial Juries, upon Mayors, Sheriffs, Bayliffs, Eſcheators and othet, concerning Extortion, Bribery, and ſuch Grievances, as Intruſions into other Men's - 
Lands, Barretors, and Breakers of the Peace, &c. For the Etymology of the Word Trail-baton, ſee Spelman's Gloſſary. 
20) There was no Biſhop of Chgfter till 1540. When that See was erected by King Henry VIII. The Perſon here meant, was Walter de La 
of Lichfield and Coventry. ( M. Wot. 5. Pk For Petrus, one of the Biſhops of this See, removing it to Chefter in 107 5, it hence came to paſs, that his Suc- 
ceſſors were many times called Biſhops of Cheſter. The Outrage committed by the Prince againſt the Biſhop, was, that he, together with Gawefton, and 
other ill Companions, had broke down the Fences of the Biſhop's Park, and killed hls Deer. Fabian, 


the 


Atos, Biſhop 
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1305. 


Clement V, 


abſolues the 
King from 
b Oath to 


theCharters. 


Act. Pub. 


II. p- 978. 
M. Weſt. 


p. 454+ 
Walſing. 


M. Weſt. 


75e HISTORY off ENGLAND. vel. 1. 


the fame Moderation and the ſame Regard for the 
People. Clement V, Native of Bourdeaux, ſucceeding Bo- 
niface VIII, Edward thought he ſhould improve his In- 
tereſt with the new Pope, to obtain a Diſpenſation from 
the Oath he had taken, with regard to the two Charters 
of Liberties. The Pope made no Scruple to gtant him 
that Favour, He ſuppoſed, as it appears in his Bull, that 
the King was forced to take that Oath ; and that Suppo- 
ſition, falſe as it was, ſeemed to him a ſufficient Reaſon to 
abſolve him from the ſame. It is pretended Edward pur- 
chaſed this Diſpenſation by a Preſent of Gold Plate to 
the Pope. The Alarm cauſed by this Step in the King- 
dom was not groundleſs, ſince it ſoon began to be per- 
ceived, that the King aſſumed a greater Authority, than 
was allowed by the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, 
He even affected to diſcover his Intention, on an Occaſion 


Edward ach Where it could not be miſtaken. Clement V, granted him 


@rbitra! 1%. 


x 306. 
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Bruce and 
Comyn 
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free their 
Country. 
M, Weſt, 


a Tenth upon the Clergy for three Years, reſerving one 
half to himſelf for the Occaſions of the Holy See (1). 
The Parliament not being able to bear this ſhameful 
Trade, which tended to impoveriſh the Clergy without any 
neceſſity, and to drain the Kingdom of Money, ftrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed it, and forbid the Collectors to levy the Tenth. 
Edward, regardleſs of the Parliament, removed the Pro- 
hibition by his own Authority, and permitted the Col- 
lectors to go on. This arbitrary Act coming immediately 
after the abovementioned Diſpenſation, made the Engliſb 
apprehenſive, the King had formed a Deſign upon their 
Liberties, and their Apprehenſions appeared but too 
well-grounded. But if Edward had any ſuch Intent, the 
Troubles which ſuddenly broke out a-freſh in Scotland, 
prevented the Execution, and rendered the Pope's Favour 
ineffectual. 

The Scots, though ſo often vanquiſhed, and as often 
conſtrained to ſwear Fealty to Edward, could not inure 
themſelves to his Yoke. Robert Bruce, Earl of Carric, 
was one of thoſe that thought they had moſt Reaſon to 
complain. Not only his Father Robert was excluded 
from the Crown, * moreover, Edward had now 
broke his Word with him. He promiſed to place him 
on the Throne, in the room of Bali/; but made not the 
leaſt Step towards the performance of his Promiſe, Ne- 
vertheleſs, Robert all along ſerved him faithfully, both 
before and after his Father's death, flattering himſelf per- 
haps, that he would one day accompliſh his Promiſe. But 
his diſcourſe with Wallace, on the day of the Battle of 
Falkirk, and the King's whole Behaviour, eonvincing 
him that Edward had only his own ends in view, he en- 
tertained the generous Deſign of exerting his Endea- 
vours, to free his Country from the Servitude to which it 
was reduced, At the ſame time, he thought of procuring 
the Crown of Scotland for himſelf, to which he pretended 
to have a lawful Title, notwithſtanding the Sentence 
given againſt the Earl his Father. Jobn Comyn, ſirnamed 
the Red, another Scotch Lord of great Diſtinction in Scot- 
land, but however of leſs Credit than Bruce, was, or 
ſcemed to be, in the ſame ſentiments, and to have the 
Intereſt of his Country at Heart. This Conformity cauſed 
theſe two Lords to communicate their Thoughts to each 
other, after long ſounding one another, without daring 
to ſpeak their minds. At length, both growing bolder, 
they had ſeveral Conferences together, wherein the 
agreed upon means to accompliſh their Projects. Theſe 
Conferences ended in an Agreement, containing theſe two 
Articles, I. That they ſhould act in common to promote 
Robert Bruce to the Crown of Scotland. II. That in 
conſideration of Comyn's Services, Bruce ſhould make over 
to him all his private Patrimony, and appoint him his 
Lieutenant-General. Theſe meaſures being taken, Ro- 
bert came to Edward's Court, where it was neceſlary to 

in 8 Scotch Lords, who were in the Intereſts of 

Iince. 


Mean time, whether Comyn repented of what 
done, or, as ſome affirm, had ihe ra this Plot — 5 e. 505 
poſe to enſnare Robert, he diſcovered the whole Projecy , B. 
to the King. It is ſaid, he even ſent him the origin deen 
Agreement under both their Hands and Seals, The — 
King immediately deſigned to apprehend Robert, bm 
fearing thereby to miſs of his Accomplices, was contented 
with narrowly watching him, He hoped to make ſome 
freſh Diſcoveries by mieans of Comyn, to whom Robert 
communicated by Letters Whatever he did at Court 
The King's Defigr could ot be ſo ſecret, but it wa, Bas 
perceived by the Earl of Gomer (2); an old Friend of CIR 
the Family of Bruce then at London, This Earl know 
ing Robert was narrowly watched, and not daring by 
word of Mouth to diſcover ſo important a Secret, ſent 
him a Pair of Spurs, with ſome pieces of Gold, as if he 
had borrowed them of him. Robert; who was endowed Pre, 
with great Penetration, preſently found there was ſome t, 
myſtery in this pretended Reſtitution of his Friend; and Come 
concluded, he meant by it to adviſe him to make his = 
Eſcape. In this belief, he immediately came to a Reſo- 
lution, and executed it with ſuch addreſs and diligence, 
that it was impoſſible to prevent him, and much more 
to overtake him. As he had communicated his Thoughts 
only to Comyn, he did not doubt but he was betrayed by 
that treacherous Friend, Accordingly, as ſoon as he came 
into Scotland, he repaired to Dumfries, where Comyn then 
was, and meeting him in the Church of the Cordeliers, 
little expecting his coming, ſtabbed him with his own 
Hand (3). This bold Stroke, added to the Plot he had 
laid, expoſing him to the King's Reſentment, he ſaw 
himſelf under a neceſſity of openly declaring himſelf, well 
knowing there was no Safety for him but in the Suc- 
ceſs of his Deſigns. Whereupon, ſuch Numbers flocked #: i: 
to him, that he was quickly in condition to go well at- T 
tended to Scone, where he was ſolemnly crowned (4), 
—4 which, all the People in general ſided with 

im. 

It was with extreme Vexation that Edward perceived Fun 
he was miſtaken, in imagining he had nothing more 0 ao 
do in Scotland. He would not however give over his $i. 
firſt deſign. But to ſecure for the future the poſſeſſion Ad. Yb. 
of that Kingdom, he reſolved to reduce it to ſuch a \; W 
ſtate, that there ſhould be no more danger of a Revolt, Walfng. 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ſent Audemar of Valence, Nga 
Earl of Pembreke(s), with an Army to prepare the 
way, Whilſt he aſſembled all his Forces at Carliſle (6). 
To render his Expedition the more ſignal, he knighted 
three hundred young Gentlemen, be attended the 
Prince his Son, whom he was willing, on this occaſion, 
to initiate in the Art of War (7). 

Mean time, Robert made great Progreſs in Scotland, Proc i. 


Nane“ 


and took ſeyeral places. He would have carried his Con- 7% ** 


forced to 


queſts farther, if the Earl of Pembroke had not ſtopped al{cn4. 
his career. The Earl entering Scotland, marched direct- Buchun 
ly to Robert, who, not thinking proper to retreat on Wathes 
this firſt occaſion, went himſelf to meet him, The two 
Armies coming to an Engagement, Robert's was put to the 

rout (8). But as his Loſs was not great, he was willing 

to venture a ſecond Battle (9), where he had no better 
Succeſs, Theſe two Defeats upon one another, obliging 

him to quit the Country, he withdrew to one of the 
Hebrides, where he lay concealed at a Relation's Houſe, 

in expectation of a more favorable JunRure. , Shortly Ew: 


arrive if 


after, Edward entering the Kingdom with a numerous 3. d,. 


Army {10), found the Scots in Conſternation, and their fene 
Troops diſperſed. So having no Enemies to encounter, % 1 
he ſent out Detachments on all ſides to ſeize Bruce's — 
Adherents, Great Numbers were taken, who all felt M. Wed. 
that Prince's Severity (11). Three Brothers of the new Wallas 
King loſt their Heads on a Scaffold. His Queen herſelf 

being ſent into England, was kept in cloſe Confinement. 


(1) The Pope granted the King a Tenth out of all the Eccleſiaſtical Beriefices in England, for two Years, towards the Relief of the He- Land though it 
was diverted by the King for his own private Occaſions. The Pope alſo reſerved to himſelf the firſt Fruits of all the Benefices, which continued down to the 
Reign of Henry VIII. who firſt annexed them to the Crown. But (ſays M. Weſtminſter ) the Pope, was induced to this through the Covetouſneſs of the yg 
who ſubmitted to this Innovation, on condition they might enjoy one Year's Profits of all vacant Benefices in their Gift, M. We. p. 454+. Tyre, p. 167 


See Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 1006, 1039, 1042, 1051, 


(2) Bucbanan calls him Comitem Gomer, though (ſays Tyrrel) there was no ſuch Earl then in England. Tyrrel, Vol. IV. p. 168. 

(3) January 29. M. Weſt. p. 453- Buchanan ſays, as ſoon as he came into Scotland, he accidentally met a Meſſenger with Letters from Comyn to the 
King of Eng/and, which he ſeized ; and in them found how he had adviſed him to put Bruce to Death. Whereupon he rode to Dumfries, and ſhewing Comy® 
the Letter, arcuſed him of Treachery, but the other confidently denyirig it, Brute was fo exaſperated that he ſtabbed him in the Belly, 4 8. 


(4) March 25, M. 4 p- 453» Walſfing. p. 91. 


(5) With Robert Chfſerd and Henry Percy. Mal. p. 45 Walſjing. p. 9t. 


(6) Fifteen Days after Midſummer, M. . ibid. 


(7) All ſuch as were to be made Knights, either by paternal Succeſſion, or for their Eſtates. M. N. Upon this occafion, of the Prince's receiving the 
Order of Knighthood; the _ and Laity granted the King a Thirtieth, and the Merchants a Twentieth. M. Weſt. p. 454. Sec Rymer's Fad, Tom. Il, 


r. 936, 987, 988. The King 


is Father gave him at the ſame time the Dukedom of Guientie. Ibid. p. 990. M. i. p. 454 


(8) At Methuen near Perth, or St. Fobn's Town, July 20. Buchanan, Il. 8. M. Will. p. 455+ 


40% At Dalree, Ibid. 


(10) During his Abſence, he appointed William Archbiſhop of York, and Malter hop of Lichfield and Coventry, Guardians of the Realm. See Rymer's 


Fad. Tom. II. P+ 1003. 


(11) The following Perſons were committed to ſeveral Priſons in England, Alan Earl of Menteth, The Earl of Marr's Son and Heir, to Briſtol Caſtle: 
Patrick de Grabam, Walter de Rui, and Richard de Nicùtrobre, to the Tower of London : Hugh Level, and William d. Murray, de Sandford, 2 
Caſtle: Walter de Murray to Corf Caſtle : The Earl of Strathern, to Rocheſter Caſtle: Thamas Randelf to Lincoln Caſtle, &c. Robert Bruct's Wife to Brufe- 
wick, And the Lands and Eſtates of moſt of the othet Revoltets were confiſcated. Tbid. p. 1012, 1013, Ce. "0 


Edward's 


7 


ans i. 0 


e as wo. ws 
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6. As Age, and Vexation to ſee himſelf ſo often 
= ere! to begin afreſh, rendered him ſo inexorable, that 
Att. Pub. he hardly pardoned any one Perſon. The Biſhops of 
U. p. 1016, Glaſcow and St. Andrews, who were taken with their 
M. wen, Coats of Mail over their Habits, would have fallen a Sa- 
crifice to his Vengeance, had not his Fear of diſobliging 
the Pope ſaved their Lives. They were however ſent 
into England, and thrown into Priſon (1). The Earl of 
Athol, allied to Edward, and the Royal Family of Scot- 
land, was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, only by the heighth 
AA. Pub. of the Gallows on which he was hanged. The Counteſs 
Ii. p- 3 of Puquhan, who aſſiſted at Robert's Coronation (2), was 
Walfing- put into a Wooden Cage, and placed as a ridiculous 
Sight to the People on the Walls of Berwick Caſtle. 
Mary her Siſter underwent the ſame Fate at Roxbs- 

rough, 

1707. ** Edward had thus taken Vengeance on Robert's 
Foward Adherents, who were ſo unfortunate as to fall into his 
= hands, he ſpent the Winter at Carliſſe, where he ſum- 
England. moned the laſt Parliament of his Reign (3). The firſt 
Pariiam"t Buſineſs of this Aﬀembly, was about means to ſecure 
"wn. the poſſeſſion of Scotland, by uniting that Kingdom to 
Waiſng England. Edward was reſolved to ſpare nothing to keep 

the Scots in awe, and even to uſe, for that purpoſe, the 
moſt rigotous Methods. But the Face of Affairs was 
much altered in that Country, before any fixed Reſolu- 
tion was taken. 
Starter a- This Parliament applied themſelves alſo with great 
W % diligence, to prevent the Extortions of the Court of 
K Reme, which were till continued with the ſame Exceſs 
M. Weſt as before, notwithſtanding the Meaſures taken to ſuppreſs 
Walling. them. Nay, Statutes were made, which might have 
eaſed this Grievance, had they been well executed, 
Piers Ga- At this very time it was, that the Biſhop of Lich- 
% feld, High-T reaſurer, cauſing the King to obſerve the 
\...im Aſcendant, Piers Gaveſion, a young Man of a very de- 
Act. Tub. bauched Liſe, had over the Prince his Son, and the per- 
= e nicious Conſequences that might ſpring from ſo great a 
Wing. Familiarity, Edward reſolved to apply an immediate Re- 
medy. Lo that end, with the Advice of the Parliament 
{till aſſembled, Gaveſton was baniſhed the Realm, as a 
Corrupter of the young Prince (4). Moreover the King 
was pleaſed, that his Son ſhould promiſe with an Oath, 
never to recall him, and that Gave/ton ſhould ſwear like- 
wiſe never more to ſet foot in England. Upon that 
condition he allowed him a J enſion of a hundred Marks, 
to be paid out of the Revenues of Guienne (5). 
Brace's Notwithſtanding Edward's Reſolution to diſable Scot- 
* en land from ever recovering, the Time of that Kingdom's 
Buchanan, Deliverance was at hand. God, who was pleaſed to 
Wailing Chaſtiſe the Scots, had not decreed the utter Deſtruction 
of that Nation, which was reduced to the laſt Extremity. 
Edward leaving Scotland, Robert Bruce fallied out of his 
Retreat, and effectually made uſe of the King's Abſence, 
and the Sharpneſs of the Winter, which hindered the 
— 2 Engliſ Troops from acting. He aſſembled the Remains 
nde of his diſperſed Army, and reinforced them with freſh 
Supplies, which the Scotch Lords, exaſperated at Edward's 
- _ Severity, brought him from all Quarters. With theſe 
2 Troops he attacked the Earl of Pembroke, who com- 
manded in Scotland, and obtained over him a ſignal Vic- 
tory (6), wherein the Engliþ General was made Priſo- 
ner. Then he marched againſt the Earl of Glocefter, who 
was at the head of another Body, and obliged him to 
retreat to the Caſtle of Aire, which he beſieged, though 
end rakes Without Succeſs. As he was maſter of the Field, and had 
e done to oppoſe him, he eaſily took ſeveral Places, and 
Buchanan, Cauſed them to be diſmantled ; as well not to be obliged to 
leave Garriſons, as to prevent the Engl from fortiſying 
them hereaſter. 
Fdward u.. A£dward, ſurprized at this unexpected Revolution, and 
aq utrly implacably exaſperated againſt the Scots, reſolved to be 
Scoring, ſignally revenged of that Nation. To that end, he ſum- 
M. Wet, moned all the Vaſſals of the Crown without exception, to 


VW.ling. meet him at Carliſle about the middle of the Summer, on 


pain of forfeiting their Fees. His Intention was to march 1307; 
into the Heart of Scotland, and deſtroy that Kingdom 

from Sea to Sea, as he had often threatned. But God 
permitted him not to execute ſo barbarous a Purpoſe. He I: alen 1 
was hardly arrived at Carliſie, where he had drawn toge- * 
ther the fineſt Army England had ever ſeen, when he 

was ſeized by a Diſtemper, which put an end to his Days, 

and all his Projects. As ſoon as he found himſelf ill, ., /ap 
he knew he ſhould die; and whilſt his Mind was ſound, #74: i» 
he ſent for Prince Edward his eldeſt Son (7), and earneſtly Wallet 
recommended to him three things: The firſt was, vigo- 

rouſly to proſecute the War with Scotland, till he had 
entirely ſubdued the Scots, For that purpoſe, he adviſed N. weſt; 
him, to carry along with him his Bones at the Head of 

the Army, not at all queſtioning but that Object would 

daunt the Courage of the Enemies he had ſo often van- 
quiſhed, The ſecond thing he recommended, was to 

ſend his Heart to the Holy-Land, with thirty two thou- 

ſand Pounds Sterling, he had provided for the Support of 

the Holy Sepulchre. The third was, never to recall 
Gaveſton. After theſe - his laſt Orders to his Son, he 

cauſed himſelf to be carried by eaſy Journeys into Scot- 

land, being deſirous to die in a Country he had thrice 
conquered, In this manner he advanced as far as the Die: ar 


little Town of Burgh (8), where his Sickneſs being in- nw. 


creaſed by a Dyſentery, which came upon him, he re-11.,, 1059. 


ſigned his laſt Breath on the 7th of Fuly, 1307, in the M. Wed. 
ſ:xty-eighth Year of his Age; having reigned thirty-four V*\"n8- 
Years, ſeven Months, and twenty Days. His Corps 

was carried to J/altham, and from thence to J/:/tmin/ler- 

Abbey, where it was done over with Wax, and laid by 

Henry his Father (9). 

Thus lived and died Edward the firſt of that Name His Frco- 
ſince the Norman Congug, and the fourth ſince Egbert. 7," =" 
This Prince had, doubtleſs, very noble Qualities, and par- 
ticularly great Valour and Prudence, He knew how to 
maſter his Paſſions, and return to the right way when he 
had ſtrayed from it; a Quality never to be ſufficiently 
commended in a Sovereign, When we compare him 
with his Father, his Grandfather and his own Son, his 
Succeſſor, we find he far excelled them all. This Com- 
pariſon, which one can hardly help making, has been fo 
much to his Advantage, that the Eng/; Hiſtorians have 
uſed the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions in his Encomium, and would 
have him paſs for the greateſt Prince of his Age. A fa- Camden in 
mous Writer has not ſcrupled to ſay, That God had ar "pg 
pitched hi; Tabernacle in the Breaſt of that Monarch. But * . 
his whole Conduct, with regard to Scotland, does not 
give of him ſo advantagious an Idea. However, with- 
out examining too cloſely the Expreſſions uſed by the Hiſ- 
torians in his Praiſe, it may be ſaid, he was a great 
King, and that England received conſiderable Advantages 
from his Adminiſtration. The Kingdom, weakened by 
the ill Management of the two preceding Kings, was 
reſtored to its former Splendor, by the Abilities of this 
Prince, who knew how to make himſelf beloved and 
reſpected by his Subjects, as well as dreaded by his Neigh- 
bours. The Conqueſt of Wales, in vain attempted by 
his Predeceſſors, added a great Luſtre to his Reign, and 
was very beneficial to his Kingdom. That of Scotland 
would no doubt have gained him more Honour, had it 
been entirely finiſhed, ſince the Scotch Hiſtorians would 
have ſpoken of him in different Terms from what they 
have done, if at the time of their writing they had 
been Engliſh. 

He was very perſonable, and taller than the generality 
of Men by the Head. His Hair was black, and curled na- 
turally, and his Eyes of the ſame Colour, ſparkled with 
uncommon Vivacity. He would have been perfectly well 
ſhaped, if his Legs, which were a little too long, had 
been in proportion to the reſt of his Body. Hence he 
had the Sirname of Long-Shanks, He joined to his bodily 
Perſections a ſolid Judgment, a great Penetration, and a 
prudent Conduct, which very rarely ſuffered him to make 
a falſe Step. Beſides this 1 had Principles of Juſtice, 


(1) The former in the Caſtle of Porchefler in Hampſhire; and the latter in Finchefter Caſtle. It will perhaps not be unaceceptablę to the Reader, to 
know what Allowance the King made the latter- To the Biſhop, for his own Expences, fix Pence a Day. For a Servant, three Pence. For a Boy, 
three half Pence. For a Chaplain the ſame. See Rymer's Ford. Tom. II. p. 1016. 

(2) This Counteſs was Siſter to the Earl of Fife, (then abſent in England) whoſe Office it was to crown the Kings of Scotland. For which Reaſon 
ſhe, being of a brave and manlike Spirit, ſtole from her Huſband with all his Horſe, and came and ſet the Diadem upon Bruce's Head at the Abbey ef 
Scone, on Palm-Sunday, March 25. Waljing. p. 91. He had been crowned before on February 2. M. Weſt. p. 453. | 


(3) January 28, . Weſt. p. 457+ 


(4) The Ordinance fur his Baniſhment bears date February 26, at Laureteft, (or Lanerceft) in Cumberland. Rymer's Fed. Tom. II. p. 1043+ 
5) This Year the King ſettled upon his Son Thomas ten thouſand Marks; and upon his Son Edmund ſeven thouſand Marks, in Lands and Rent. And 
wo his Daughter Eleanor, he gave for ber Paition ten thouſand Marks, and five thouſand Marks for Cloaths, to be paid in ſeven Yearw, Rymer's Fad; 


Tom. II. p. 1019. 


6) After Eafter. M. Weſt. p. 4;8. Waljng. p 93. 


* 


7) Whom he had ſent into England, in order to go over and conſummate his Marriage with Iſabella of Frante. ibid. 

(3) Upon the Sandi in Cumberland, to diſtinguiſh it from Burgh upon Stanemore in Weflmoreland. The Memory of Edward's Death had been 
by ſome great Stones rolled upon the Place ; but in 1685, there was erefted a fquare Pillar nine Yards and a half high. On the Weſt S de is this 1 iption 3 
Memoria æternæ Edwardi I. Regis Anglie longe clariſimi, qui in Balli apparatu contra Stotos occupatur; hic in caftyis obiit Julil, A. D. 130%. 

mden. 


It was ſet up by Jebn Aplion 
(9) And buried 2 


y, L. C. at the Charge of Henry Howard Duke of Norfolk, and made by Thomas Lang flone. Ca 
(M. Weſt. p. 458.) op the North Side of the Shrine of St. Edward. His Sepulchre is compoſed of five grey Marbles, two 


en the Sides, two at the Ends, and a fifth covers it, upon the North Side whereof pehcilled theſe Words: EDW ARDUS PRIMUS SCO- 
TORUM MALLEUS HIC EST- 1399, PACTUM SERVA. road 
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Honour and Honeſty, which reſtrained him from counte- Duke of Brabant: Elizabeth of John Earl of H 

nancing Vice, not only in his moſt intimate Courtiers, and aſterwards of Humphrey Bobun Earl of Hereford (4) 

but even in his own Son. Moreover he was of an exem- Berenguella, Alice, Blanche, and Beatrix, died n 
lary Chaſtity, a Virtue very ſeldom ſound in Sovereign unmarried. 

. All theſe noble Qualities bred in the Hearts of Edward had two Sons and one Daughter by Ma 


his Subjects, a Love and Eſteem, which did not a little of France his ſecond Wife, whom he married * — bi, 8 


contribute to the rendering his Reign peaceable at home, ſixtieth Year of his Age, though ſhe was but ei 
whilſt his Arms were — * abroad. As for the Affair Fears old. Thomas ¶ de 4 — « (5) the eldeſt, ka yo 
of Scotland, it may be ſaid to procure more Honour than of Norfolk, and Marſhal of England. Edmund bore the 
real Advantages to England, ſince after Torrents of Blood Title of Earl of Kent (6) Eleanor the Daughter (7) 
ſpilt in that Quarr, the Engliſb were conſtrained in the was to marry Otho Earl of Burgundy, but ſhe died in 
end to relinquiſh their Project. F her Childhood. | 
Edward had by Eleanor y Caſtile his firſt Wife four 
Sons and nine Daughters (1). Edward II. his Succeſſor held in England, from the 22d Year of this Rei 
was the only Son that ſurvived him (2). Eleanor his eldeſt The Conſtitution of theſe Aſſemblies, 
Daughter was contracted to Alphonſus King of Arragon ; 
but that Prince dying before Conſummation, ſhe was was an additional Law made to the 
given to Henry Duke of Bar. 
Acres, the Place of her Nativity, was betrothed to Hart- 


upon the People without the Conſent of the Commons (9). 
man, Son of the Emperor Rodolphus I, but the Death of 


It may be further obſerved, that in this Reign the Title 


1307, 


We have an uninterrupted Series of all the Parliaments Ser; 

Reign (8), Po. 
ſuch as it is at this 
Day, was ſo well ſettled in this ſame Reign, that thare « 


len, 


reat Charter, Talks, 
Joanna, ſirnamed of whereby it was enacted, That no Tax ſhould be levied en conce 


the young Prince preventing their Union, ſhe married of Baron, which was common to all that held Lend he ff 


B 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloceſter, and after his Death, 


Ralph de Monthermer (3). Margaret was Wife of John ſummoned to Parliament. 


(1) Queen Eleanor died, as is related above, p. 38 1. Note (2), the 28th of November 1291, at Richard de Wefton's Houſe at Hardeby. At the Plates where 
her Body reſted, were erefted to her memory goodly Croſſes, namely, at Lincun, Grantham, Starford, Geddington, Northamptcn, Stony- Stratford, Dun. 
flable, St. Albans, Waltham, and Charing. Her Bowels were buried in the Cathedral at Linceln, where the King erected a Centtaph for her, on which 
is placed her Figure of gilt Copper, with an Inſcription. Her Body lies in Weftminfler Abbey, at the Feet of Henry II, under a Fomb of gray Marble 
having on the North Side the Arms of Ergliand and Leon and Pontbieu, with her Figure as large as the Life. It is obſervable, that Queen Eleancy ho 
quarterly, Gules, aCafile Or: And Argent, a Lien rampant Purple, which were the Arms of Ferdinand III, King of Caſtile and Leon her Father, and quar- 
tered by him, and were the firſt two Coats that were born quarterly in one Shield, which our King Edward III. next imitated, when he quartered France 
and England. Theſe Arms, with thoſe of Pontbieu, viz. Or, three Bentlets Azure, within a Border, Gules, are carved in Stone in ſeveral Places on the 
Crols erected to her Memory near Northampton, Sandford's Gencal. p. 129. 

(2) Jobn, Henry, and Alphonſas, died young. See above, p. 361. 

(3) He was a Servant of her firſt Huſband. The Marriage being done, (in 1296,) without the Knowledge of her Father, this Ralph was committed 
to Priſon, and all thoſe Lands and Caſtles formerly made over to Earl Gilbert, and Counteſs Joanna, ſeized into the King's Hands. But by the Mediation 
of Anthony Bec Biſhop of Durham, Peace was made betwixt the King and his Daughter, and her new Huſband, and his Lands reſtored. Not long after 
Ralph was ſummoned to Parliament by the Title of Earl of Glocefter and Hereford, which he enjoyed till his Son-in-law, Gilbert de Clare, came of Age. 
Afterwards in all Parliaments he was ſummoned as Lord Menthermer. By the faid Joanne he had two Sons, Thomas and Edward. Sir Thomas de Mon- 
thermer had an only Daughter Margaret, Wife of Febn Montague, by whom ſhe had John Montague Earl of Saliſbury, from whom the preſent Duke of 
Mortague, the Earls of Mancheſter and Sandwich, aud the Baron of Halifax derive their Original. Sandjford's Geneal. p. 142. 

(4) Mary was a Nun at Ambre:bury. See above, p. 361- Note (12) and Rymer's Feed, Tom. II. in ſeveral Places. 

(5) A ſmall Village in Ter4/b1re, where he was born June 1. 1300. Waljingb. p. 78. Sandford. 

(6) He was born at-Wordſteck, Auguſt 5. 1301. M. Weſt. p. 434 

(7) Born at Wincheſter, May 6, 1306. Id. p. 454+ 

(8) See Netitia Parliamentaria by Brown Willis Eſq3 and Mr. Prynn's Brevia Parliamentaria. 

(9) See above, p. 379. Note (5), and Coke's 2d Inſtitute, p. 532. 


The Reader is to obſerve, that the Hiſtory of the Royal Revenue in the foregoing Coin-Notes, is all Matter of Fact, taken from the Revente- Rolle 
and other Records, and confirmed by numberleſs Inſtances by Mr. Madex, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer. Theſe Rolls (which are kept in the Pipe- 
Office, and called the Great Rolli,) of alk the Records in the Exchequer, juſtly challenge the Pre-eminence, not being inferior even to Domet-day itſelf. 
From the very firſt Eſtabliſhment of the Exchequer, it was uſual every Year to make a Great Roll, containing an exact Account of all the foregoing 
branches of the Royal Revenue, as ariſing in each County. The Great Rolls of moſt of the Years of Henry II, Richard I, and Jobn, are in being, 
and as appears by Madax, might be of admirable uſe to the E Hiſtorian and Antiquary. The moſt Antient of theſe Records is the Great Roll, 
(commonly ſaid to be) of the fifth Year of King Stephen. A famous Monument of Antiquity, (fays Madox,) whether we conſider the Hand-writing, or 
the Contents. This Great Rall (cr rather Bundle) confiſts of ſixteen large Rolls, writ on both Sides, of about four foot long, (one with another, for 
they are not of an equal Length) and a foot broad. This Great Rall, Mr. Madox proves to belong to ſome Year of Henry I, Pryn ſays exprefly the 
Eighteenth. In order to ſee the Nature of theſe Rolls in general, I ſhall add here a few Inſtances, relating to the ſeveral Branches of the Koyal Re- 
venue» N. B. r. c. ſignifies reddit compotum (i. e. accounts for). W. de Mandevill comes Eſſexæ debet C I, pro Relevio ſuo- M. Ret. 2 Hen, III. 
Rot. 7. Petrus de Brus r c de c | pro relevio ſuo de Baronia que fuit Patris ſui. In th. 1. et Q e. (that is, In theſauro liberavit at quietus oft) May» 
Ret. 6 Hen. III. Rot. 11. Odo de Dammartin r c de D marcis pro habenda Cuſtodia filii et terræ Hugonis Pincernaz: In theſauro c c marcas et debet 
cc Marcas, Mag. Rit. 28 Hen. II. Ricardus Baſſet et Albericus de Ver r c de Firmo de Sudreia, et de Grentebrugeſcira et de Huntedoneſcira: In 
theſauro cece & XIIII I. & XII 4. ad Penſum. M. Rot. 5 Steph. Ret. 4. Hamo de ſanto Claro r c de Firma Civitatis Coleceſtre. In theſavro 
XXXVIII I X XIV. & 11 d. et debet XXIII 5. and x d. Bl. M. Rer. 5 Steph. Rot. 14. Burgenſes de Carliolo r c de x Marcis pro Libertatibus 
ſuis habendis. M. Rot. 5 Rich. I. Ra. * Felicia de Winterburn debet tertiam partem de perquifito de xv Marcis pro juſticiando Willielmo de 
Winterburn quod reddat ei x v Marcas- Rot. 10 Jab. Rot. Walterus de Canceio r c de xv I. ut ducat ad velle fuum. M. Rot. 5 Steph, Rat. 3. 
Lucia Comitula Ceſtriæ debet D Marcas, ne capiat Virum infra v annos. ibid. Ret. 12. Uxor Hugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentas gallinas, 
ecquod poſſit jacere una nocte cum Domino ſuo Hugone de Nevill. Rer. Fin. 6 Feb. M. 8. d. Adam de Tindal debet x Marcas pro habends Secifins 
Boſi de Langel, qui appellatur Wiveteleia cum pertinentiiss Mag. Rat. 10 J. Ret. 7. Northumb. Ivo vir Emma debet L X #. quia retraxit fe de Duello fo 
die quo debuit pugnare. M. Ret. 31 Hen. II. Ret. 5. 

I ſhall proceed now to ſhow the State of the Exchequer, from the End of the Reign of King Jabs, to the End of the Reign of Edward II. 
called by Mr. Madzx the ſecond Period; as from William the Conqueror, to King Jobn's ſigning the Magna Charta, is by him, called the firff Period It 
may be obſerved, that at the beginning of this ſecond Pericd, and for ſome time afterwards, the Exchequer continued in much the ſame State it was in 
during the firſt ; bating the Change made by the Separation of Common Pleas, from the King's Court, and it, (mentioned in a Note, p. 289.) It was a2 
before, a great and ſolemn Court, frequented by the King's great Officers, and guided for the moſt part by the antient Rules, Aſfizes and Cuſtoms: But 
before the end of Henry IIL's Reign, it fell in great meaſure from its antient Grandeur, and from thenceforward, continued in a State of Declenfion ; inſo- 
much that about the End of the ſecond Period, it was in many Reſpects different from what it had been in former Ages. This will appear, by —— 
the State of the Exchequer, during the firſt Pericd, with the State of it, during the latter Part of the Second. In the King's Exchequer there fill 1 
the Diſtinction of the two notable Terms of the Year, called the Duo Scaccaria, (See Coin-Note, p. 199.) Beſides the principal E » there were 
ſeveral inferior Receipts or Treaſuries, that were called by that Name. There were Exchequers at Durbam, Cheſter, 2 Berwick, and Caernar ven, 
at which laſt, the King had his Chamberlain, and Treaſurer; and the Writ of Summonce was there uſed for levying the King's Debts, arifing in thoſe 
Parts. The principal Exchequer, when mentioned with any cf theſe, was diſtinguiſhed by Scaccarium de Londonia, Weftmonaſterii, and with reference to 
the Exchequer of the Jews, Magnum Scaccarium, The principal times of Seſſion were the two Terms of Eafter, and St. Michael. At which times 
the Proceſs that ifſued pro rege was returnable, and many Acts became neceſſary to be done there, in Conſequence thereof. The Exchequer was alſo 
during the other two Law-Terms of St. Hilary, and of the Trinity. But it ſeemeth; that the Treaſurer and Barons ſometimes fat, if there was ore» 
fion, at other times not compriſed within the four Terms, and ſometimes on Sundays. The Day of the Liberate was counted the Time of their riſing» 
In the Archive of Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge, there is a Manuſcript Calendar for the uſe of the Auditores Compotorum, and others, reſiding at 
the Exchequer. It is in a Hand of about the Time of Ed. II. or III. Though the Exchequer was generally held at ge ger, during this Sy 
Period, yet it was ſometimes by the King's ſpecial Command held elſewhere. As in the firſt, ſo alſo in the ſeeond Period, the King, if he pleaſed, fat 
acted in Perſon at the Excheguer, King Henry III. did fo frequently. From the moſt antient Times, the Perſons employed at the King's E , 
enjoyed ſeveral Privileges. The Records of the firſt Period, relating to this Subject, are not ſo clear and full as thoſe of the Second. Theſe Records 

mention the Privilege of impleading, and being impleaded in the Exchequer only: Freedom from Toll, for things bought for their own Uſe: Free 
from Suit to County-Courts, Hundred-Courts, Ve. and other Privileges It is alſo to be underſtood, that ſeveral of the Refidents at the Exchequer 
Privileges for their Clerks and Men. There was alſo a fort of Privilege allowed to Perſons, who were Suitors or Accomptants at the Exchequer 5 = 
ly, if they were to appear in any inferior Court or Place , upon a certain Day, in caſe they were that Day attending at the Exchequer, they — . 
be put in default Below. The Exchequer was a Court greatly concerned in the Conſervation of the Prerogatives, as well as the Revenue of the Crown 
It was the care of the Treaſurer, and Barons, and the King's Council at the Exchequer, to ſee that the Rights of the Crown were not invaded _ 
claimed Liberties or Exemptions; and to allow, or diſallow, of ſuch Liberties as fon and Juſtice ſhould require. It is true, this had forme —— yed or 
the regal Revenue, inaſmuch as Men were wont to be puniſhed by Amercements, Sei ſures, Fines, for undue Uſurpations of Liberties, and were * 
induced to fine for Confirmation or Improvement of their Liberties, if they deſired the fame, However, many Affairs of this Nature were sr, 
examined and regulated at the Exchequer, and therein great care was taken to preſerve the Rights of the Crown inviolate. Upon this ground, pro 
it became the uſual Method for Charters of Liberties to be read and inrolled at the Exchequer. So that commonly, when the King granted Cond — 
Liberties by his Letters Patent, a cloſe Writ directed to the Treaſurer and Barons, was wont to iſſue, reciting the Subſtance of ſuch Grant or ! 
and commanding the Barons to allow thereof. In a word, the Authority and Dignity of the Court of Exchequer was eſteemed fo great, — the King's 
thereof were not to be examined or controlled in any other -of the King's ordinary Courts of Juſtice. The Exchequer was a great Repoſitory to. be laid 
Records. Thither the Records of the Court holden before the King, of the Court of Common Bench, and of the Juſtices in Eyre were F ſons that 
up in the Treaſury; where they ſtill remain, under the Cuſtody of the Treaſurer and Chamberlains of the Exchequer. Secondly, of the 
fat and aQted in the Exchequer, during this ſecond Period. The King's chief Juſticiary continued at firſt to preſide and act as he had of the 
Afterwards, when he ceaſed to preſide there, the Power of the Treaſurer increaſed. Then, the Affairs were guided by the Treaſurer and _— Men were 
chequer. To them may be added the King's Council, whom we often find acting both in the ſuperior Court, and in the — and t grant- 
ſometimes ſummoned to appear before the King's Council there, on ſet Days. The next Perſon was the Treaſurer.” King Henry I, by his = — think, 
ed his Treaſury of his Exchequer of England, to Walter Mauclerc, Biſhop of Cs to hold during Life. Some Perſons have been 1 Offices- But 
the Office of tbe King's Treaſurer, (or as we now call it, Treaſurer of England,) and that of Treaſurer of the Exchequer, were two diſtinct and ſometimes 
in numbecrlefs Inſtances, the Treaſurers during the Reigus ot Henry III, Edward I, and II. are ſtiled ſometimes the King's Treaſurer," Tres ſurer 
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Book IX. 9: EDWARD I. 


» It does not appear, what nent the Treaſurer in the moſt antient Times received of the King In the Reign of 
Togo 8 — was C Marks The 3 to Jabn Biſhop of Ely, Treaſurer 25 Ed. I. But at that time, the King uſed 
to make other Proviſion for the Treaſurers by ſome beneficial Grant, or Ecclefiaſtical Preferment z and ſo likewiſe for the Chancellors, and other Officers, 
who were Eccleſiaſtical Perſons. Sometimes there was at the Exchequer an Officer, called the Treaſurer's Lieutenant, He acted in the Treaſurer's Ab- 
ſence, or if no Treaſurer, executed the Treaſurer's Office, and was in effect the Treaſurer's Deputy, or Vice-Treaſuret ; Locum tenent, ſignifying a Deputy, 
or a Perſon that acts in another's ſtead, There were Lieutenants to ſeveral other Officers, as to the King's Chancellor, Earl Marſhal, Sheriffs, Sc. 
After the Treaſurer, came the Chancellor, who ſeems to have been appointed to be a check upon the Treaſurer. He took an Oath upon entring inta 
his Office to this effect: That he would well and truly ſerve the King, in his Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer: That he would well and truly 
« do, what appertained to his Office: That he would difpatch the King's Buſineſs before all other: And that he would ſeal with the Exchequer Seal, na 
& judicial Writ of any other Court, beſides the Exchequer z whilſt the Chancery, (or Chancellor) was within twenty Miles of the Plate where the Ex- 
« chequer was holden.” Lib. Rub. Scac. p. 14. The reſt of the Perſons that fat in the E ver, were the Barons, who were appointed by the 
King in the following manner: “ Rex omnibus ad quos, Sc. Sciatis nos conceſſiſſe dilecto et fideli noſtro Magiſtro Alexandro de Swereford Theſau- 
4 rario Sancti Pauli Londoniæ, Quadraginta Martas ſingulis annis percipiendas ad Scaccarium noſtrum ad fe ſuſtentandum in ſervitio noſtro ad Scaccarium 
4 ubi teſidet per ptæceptum noſtrum, donec ei aliter providerimus. In cujus rei Teſtimonium, &c. Teſte Rege apud Mm. 21 die Offobris.” Par. 
18 Hen. III. M. 2. Again, Rex mandat Baronibus de Scaccario ſuo quod conſtituit dilectum et fidelem ſuum Johannem de Cobebam, Baronem ſuum 
« ejuſdem Scaccarii; ita quod officium Baronis ibidem exerceat quamdiu fibi placuerit : Et ideo mandat eiſdem, quod ipſum Johannem in Baronem ejuſdem 
« Scaccarii ad hoc admittant in forma prædicta- T. Meipſo apud m. 2 die Funii, anno regni quarto. Trin. Com. 4 Ed. I. Rot. 8. b. The 
next Coin-Note, (which concludes this Subject) will treat of, 1+ The Buſineſs, 2. The Accompts. 3. The Officers, of the Exchequer, during the ſecond 
Period. 


Edward I. is ſuppoſed to be the firſt of our Kings that perfectly fixed the Standard of our Coin. In the third Year of his Reign, ſays an old Leiger 
Book of the Abbey of St. Edmundibury, the Matter was thus ordered by Gregory Rockley, then Mayor of London, and Mint-Maſter : That in a Pound 
of Money there ſhould be eleven Ounces two-pence farthing, pure leaf Silver, and only ſeventeen - pence half-penny fart hing Allay; and this Pound was 
to weigh twenty Shillings and three Pence in account, each Ounce, twenty Pence, and every Penny, twenty four Grains and a half. In 28 Edw. I. 
an indented Tryal-piece of the goodnels of Old Sterling, was lodged in the Exchequer, and every Pound weight Trey of ſuch Silver was to be ſhorn at 
twenty Shillings three Pence, according to which the Value of the Silver in the Coin was one Shilling eight Pence farthing an Ounce. This King 
ſent tor foreign Mint-Maſters, (namely, William Je Furnemire and others from Marſeilles, and one Freſcobald, and his Companions from Flerence,) in 
the eighteenth Year of his Reign, to inform him of the manner of making and forging Money, which is ſaid to be thus: Firſt, the Silver was caſt 
from the Melting-pot into long Barrs; thoſe Barrs were cut with Sheers into ſquare Pieces of act Weights; then with the Tongs and Hammer they 
were forged into a round Shape, after which they were blanched or made white by boiling, and afterwards ftamped with a Hammer to make them 
perfe&t Money. For the coining this Money, (as it is reported in the Additions to the Red Book of the Exchequer, which are nôt of equal Credit with the 
Book itſelf) the Mint-Maſters had thirty Furnaces at London, eight at Canterbury, (beſides three the Archbiſhop had there) twelve at Brio, twelve at 
York, and more in other great Towns, in all which Places the fame hammered Money of Silver, ſupplied by the King's Changers, who according to 
certain Rates preſcribed them, took in the clipped, rounded, and counterfeited Moneys to be recoined, and bought Gold and Silver of the Merchants to be 
fabricated into new Monies; at the ſame time it was ordained, © Quod proclametur per totum Regnum qucd nulla fiat tenſura de nova Moneta ſub 
« periculo Vitæ et membrorum, et amiflionis omnium Terrarum et Tenementorum, Sc. And this hammered Money continued through all the Reięns 
of ſucceeding Kings and Queens, till about the Year 1663. There are no Indentures with the Mint-Maſters, by which one can certainly judge of the 
Proportion of the-Fineneſs and Allay, to be obſerved in the fabrication of the Moneys till the Reign of Edward III, as will be ſeen hereafter. The 
ſize of the Coin was not, probably, altered by Edward I, the Penny being ſuppoſed to have been the only current Money of England. This Prince was 
the firſt that uſed Dominus Hibernia conſtantly upon his Money, which was never wanting in his, nor in Zdward II's, nor in Edwerd It's Coins, but 
was afterwards left out, nor is there any more mention of Treland upon the Silver Money till Henry VIII. He likewiſe left out the Scepter, which ap- 
pears no more upon the ſmall Money till Henry VIII, nor upon the large till Queen Elizaberb's Crown and half Crown, and the Name of the Mint- 
Maſter on the Reverſe, inſtead of which he put the Place of Mintage. He was likewiſe the firſt that forbid the uſe of broken Money. But it is diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh the Money of this King from Edward II, becauſe the Face, Style, Weight and Reverſe, are alike. But a learned Antiquary, (the 
Archbiſhop of Terk) aſctribes thoſe with the three firſt Letters, E D W. to Edward I, becauſe of the Plenty thereof, for Edward I, is known to have 
coined much more Money than his Son, and alſo from the Mintage at Dublin, ſet up by this Edwerd, which has always EDW. From whence it 
is to be concluded, that all belong to bim that have this Inſcription: EDW. R. ANG. DNS. HY B. The King Full-faced, and crown- 
ed with an open Crown of three Fleurs-de-lis, with two Rays, or letſer Flowers, not raiſed ſo high ; the Croſs compoſed of a fingle Line, pretty broad, 
and continued to the outer Rim; three Pellets in each Quarter, circumſcribed with the place of Coinage, wiz. London, Canterbury, (See Fig. 1. 
VILLA KINGESTON, Durbam, Newcaſtle, Berwick, Lincoln, Exeter, Briſol, VILLA. SCI. EDMUNDI. Likewiſe his 172 
Money, the Head in a Triangle, CIVIT AS. DUBLIINI E. (See Fig. 2.) Alſo Waterford and Cork, which ſhows there was more 
than one Mint in Feland. He is reported, (but ſays Nices/ſon, falſely,) to have ordered the minting of Groats. J. Speed pretends to give a Cutt of one, but 
he is ſuppoſed to be miſtaken. The moſt remarkable Corruptions of the Coin are found in antient Records to be in this Reign, when there was imported 
a fort of light Money, with a Mitre, another with a Lion, a third of Copper blanched, to reſemble the Money of England, a fourth like that of King 
Edward, a fifth plated, known by the Names of Crecards, Pellards, Staldings, Eagles, Leonines, and Steepings. And the Merchants to avoid the Search 
at Dover and Sandwich, concealed the Parcels in Bails of Cloth, and brought them in by other Ports. Les gueux Choſes , alles fuiſſent long tems ſoefſerts, (lays 
the Red- Bock,) elles mettereyent la Monye d Anglitere a rienk. And the chiefeſt Remedies then applied were: 1. To cry down all Money that was not of 
England, Ireland, or Scitland. 2. That ſuch as arrived from beyond Seas, ſhould ſhow the Money they brought with them to the King's Officers. 3. And 
not to hide it in Fardels, upon pain of Forfeiture. 4. That the light and clipt Money, might be bored through without Cont radiction. 5. And that the 
ſame ſhould be received and paid by Weight, at a certain Rate, and that the Perſons having ſuch Money, ſhould bring it to the King's Changers, who as 
well as the Maſters of the Mint, had ſeveral Offices erected in divers parts of the Kingdom, whoſe principal Buſineis was to buy in the Silver of the bad 
Money, gue les Pollardi et Crichards et lis autres mauvaiſes moneis Contrefaits ſeront abatues. And there was a Writ, then directed to the Sheriffs, to pro- 
hibit the Importation of clipt or counterfeit Moneys, and the uſe thereof in Merchandizing or Negotiating, under ſeycre Penalties, and commanding thoſe 
that had ſuch Moncy to bore it thorovgh, and to bring it to the King s Change to be new coi 
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De HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. J. 


| 10. EDWARD I. Sirnamed of CARR“§Ä 


NARYV ON. 


1305. H E Reign of Edward I. had been a glorious Sex. He had a beautiful Face without any deſect. His Shape 1 
State of and triumphant Reign for E ngland. The Prin- fine and eaſy, his Air noble and grand, in all the Exerciſes oa 
| England. cipality of Malt was united to the Crown. of the Body he was diſtinguiſhed for his extraordinary Ad- 
| Scotland, thrice ſubdued, was upon the Point of dreſs. One could not help admirin 
5 


N ( g his Wit, and thoſe ſhary 
being conquered a fourth time, the Englih Army having and quick Repartees, peculiar to the Gaſcons, among whom 


now entered the Frontiers. There were no more Fac- he was born. To all this ſome add an uncommon Va- 
B tions in the Kingdom. Diſcord was baniſhed, and a good lour. If he had been leſs beloved by the King, he would 
i Harmony was happily eſtabliſhed between the Sovereign have made a more laſting, though not ſo conſiderable, 
| The Engliſh and the 3 All this ſeemed to make ample amends a fortune; But the Affection of his Prince inſpired him 
| propoſed lor the Loſſes ſuſtained by the Crown beyond Sea, in the with a Pride which proved his Deſtruction. He would 
Lk Edward 11, Reigns of Fohn and Henry III, not ſo much by the govern the State with an abſolute Sway, without ſharin 
| Weakneſs of the Engliſh as the Puſillanmity of thoſe two his Power with any Perſon whatever; hardly vouchſafin 
ſo much as to uſe the King's Name. His external Ac- 


Princes. Edward of Caernarvon's Age, who, when he 
mounted the Throne, was in his twenty third Year, his compliſhments, which ſhone with great Luſtre, rendered 
noble Stature, good Mien, majeſtick Preſence, joined to him ſo proud and inſolent, that he thought himſelf above 
the Advantage of being born of a Father ſo univerſally eſ- all the Great Men, though by his Vices and Debaucheries 
teemed, gave. the Engliſh freſh Hopes. As never did he degraded himſelf below the very meaneſt. The chief 
Prince come to the Crown in more favourable Circum- means he uſed to gain Edward's Affection, was a blind 
ſtances, ſo never was Prince received with a more general Condeſcenſion to his Deſires, without examining whether 
hey were virtuous or vicious. When once he came to have 


Joy and greater Applauſe. It even ſeemed, that the ex- t 


© traordinary Satisfaction ſhown by the People on this occa- 


an abſolute Influence over him, his only Care was to in- 

ſion, was ſomewhat injurious to the Glory of the deceaſed dulge him in his Pleaſures, to which that Prince was too 

King (t). much addicted. What then could be expected from the 

Edward re- This Prince's firſt Step, a few days after the Death of ftrit Union of two ſuch Perſons, but a ſcandalous Licen- 


can „, his Father, blaſted all theſe agreeable Hopes, and turned 
Jad lim the Nation's Joy into mourning. He had not yet done 
with Fa- the laſt Offices to the great Prince to whom he owed his 


41 i. 


A. Pub. Birth, when forgetting his Oath concerning Gavęſton, he 


III. p. 1. recalled that Favourite. He did not ſo much as ſtay for his pable of governing ſo large a Kingdom. It was not long 
Waling: Return, to make him in an inſtant the richeſt Man in the before the Nation experienced the fatal Effects of ſo ill a 

Kingdom. In the very beginning of his Reign (2) he Choice. 
created him Earl of Cornwal, and gave him the Lands Gave/ton's Return was immediately followed by the Diſ- 7 h 
fallen to the Crown by the Death of the late Earl, Son of Ri- grace of Langton Biſhop of Lichfield (4) and High-Trea- f £ _=_ 
chard King of the Romans (3). His Impatience to load with ſurer. Edward hated that Prelate mortally, for having a. pu. 
Favors a Man who had been juſt driven from him, as the been the principal Promoter of Gave/ton's Baniſhment, III. » 1 
Corrupter of his Youth, plainly diſcovered to what height As ſoon as he came to the Crown, he confined him in * 
his Paſſion was grown, and how much the Conſequences Wallingford Caſtle, and would not ſuffer any Perſon to 

| were to be feared. But this was not all the Effect it pro- ſpeak in his Favour. It was not but upon the preſſing 

duced. The Englyh began to have a diſadvantagious Idea Inſtances or rather Threats of the Pope, that he ſet him 

_ of their new King, and at the ſame time to think of at Liberty again after a long Confinement, To this Vio- 

| means to curb the impetuous Heat of a Prince, who gave lence he added the Removal of all his Father's Officers and 

ſo juſt occaſion of Fear, For, not content with beginning Domeſticks, without vouchſafing to adviſe with his Coun- 

his Reign with the Breach of his late Oath to the King his cil (5). 

Father, in recalling a Favorite deſpiſed by all the World, The beginnings of this Reign being very unpromiſing, 130% 

he had loaded him with Benefits, and immediately after his the chief Lords thought betimes of means to ſtop the J, 


tiouſneſs at Court, and an entire Decay of the publick 
Affairs? An unexperienced and mean-ſpirited Miniſter, 
who minded nothing but Trifles, Diverſions, Balls, Ban- 
quets, and ſome ſtill leſs innocent Pleaſures, was little ca- 


6 } 
Return preſented him with the Iſie of Man. But this was Impetuoſity of their Prince, and curb his capricious 'Tem- 14. Pub : 
not the only or chief Cauſe of the Diſcontent of the Eng- per. But theſe thoughts were interrupted by the Cele- III. > 5e. * 
; liſh Lords. They could not fee, without extreme Grief, bration of his Nuptials. The King his Father had con- Wane, q 
| ſuch a one as Gavyton diſpoſe at pleaſure of all the Offices tracted him to Iſabella of France, Daughter of Philip the þ 
of the Kingdom, and become abſolute Maſter of the Admi- Fair, and had ſtrongly charged him, when dying, to con- f 
niſtration of Affairs, which the King wholly leſt to his Ma- 


ſummate the Marriage as ſoon as poſſible. This was the 
only thing wherein he made haſte to obey him. Neglec- 
ting therefore the War with Scotland, which was no leſs 
neceſſary, he repaired to Boulogne, where the King of 
France ſtayed for him, to deliver his Daughter into his 
hands. Never was Wedding more magnificent. There 
were preſent four Kings and four Queens, beſides a great 
Number of Princes and Princeſſes, Lords and Ladies, 


nagement. It ſeemed that Edward deſired to be King, only 
to have it in his Power to ſhower down his Favours on Ga- 

veſton, Wholly intent upon pleaſing him, as a Lover his 
| | Miſtreſs, he concerned himſelf with nothing, but to deviſe 
J every day new Ways to procure him Satisfaction. In ſhort, 
giving himſelf up intirely to his Guidance, he let him act as 


ing, Whilſt himſelf gloried in being his Subject or Slave. 
A more exceſſive Paſſion was never | 


nown. Accordingly who made the moſt numerous Aſſembly of Nobles that 
People ſcrupled not to ſay publickly, the King was be- had been ſeen a great while (6). 
witched. Though Edward's Voyage was very Mort, it failed not — . 
' Deſeription If a Woman had been thusenamoured of Gavęſton, it would to produce ill Effects. Upon leaving England, he was ſo 2 245 
ard Cha- 


not have been thought very ſtrange, ſince he wanted no 
racter of 


weak as to appoint his Favorite Guardian of the Realm, Y., A- 
Gasen. Qualification to recommend him to the Favour of the Fair 


with power to diſpoſe of all vacant Places and Benefices, 8 
Trokelow. 222 
alſing. 
Knighton, 


(1) The new King on the firſt of Auguſt began his March towards Scetland, having ſummoned the Nobility of that Kingdom to meet him at Dunfres, 9 * 
Sir Thomas and do their Homage, which ſeveral of them did. Whercupon Edward being contented with theſe out ward formal Submiſhcns, appointed Aymeric de Valence, 96. 
de la Moor, Erl of Pembroke, Guardian of Scotland, and went back into England. Chron. de Lanerc. An. St. Aug. Rymer, Tom. III. p. 7. p- 
(2) The Patent or Order for creating him Ear! of Cormua/, bears date Avguſft 6, at Dunfreis. Rymer's Ford. Tom. III. p. 4- ; 
(3) And the Wardſhip of the Perſon and Eſtate of Gilbert Earl of Glecefter, How advantagious the Wardſhip of ſuch a Perſon and Eſtate was in theſe 
= — * gathered trom Simm de Montfort fining in ten thouſand Marks to have the Cuſtody of the Lands and Heir of Gilbert de Unfranuille in 
31 of Henry II. Ra. 7. | 


(4) See above, p. 383. Note 16. 


(5) October 13, the King held a Parliament at Northampron 5 wherein the Clergy, together with the Citizens and Burgeſſes, granted him 3 Fiſteenth, 
and the Lait) a twentieth part off their Moveables. Ror. Clauſ. 1 Ed. II. M. 11. Chron. Lanerc. Walfing. p. 96. 
(6) The Marriage was celebrated Jan. 25. There were preſent the Kings of France, Navarre, Almain, and Sicily, with the Queens Mary of France, 
— Dowager of Eng/and, aud the Queen of Nowarre, Isabella was but between twelve and thirteen Years of Age. Halfing. f. 951 you 
4 Pauls: P. 499 a 


Worſhips, 
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Book IX. io. EDWARD li. 389 


13408, Wardſhips of young Nobles, and in ſhort, to act in all 
vn things with an unlimited Authority (1 ). 80 many Favors 
le rue added to the great Preſents he had made him before his 
24 % Departure into Guienne his Country (2), rouzed the Jea- 
4 louſy of the Barons. They carried their Reſentment ſo 

far, that they combined together to hinder the King's 
Coronation, the Day whereof was now fixed. Edward 
not being able to break ſo powerful a League, where al- 
moſt all the Lords of the Realm were concerned, choſe 
£4ward gu to prevent the Conſequences by fair means. He gave his 
„ente feli yyord to the Barons, that in the next Parliament he would 


1 grant whatever they could reaſonably deſire. This Pro- 


Walſing- . 
At. Pub. miſe ſatisfied them. But they were extremely troubled, to 


Ill. p-63- ſee Gavęſan commiſſioned to carry the Crown of St, Ed- 
ward, with which the King was to be crowned ; an 
Honour that, by antient Cuſtom, belonged to the Princes 
of the Blood. This Preference provoked the Lords to the 
laſt degree againſt the Favorite, and withal filled them 
with Indignation againſt the King, who ſeemed to glory 
in his Fondneſs for a Man odious to the whole Nation. 
The Coronation however was ſolemnized (3) without op- 
poſition z the Biſhop of /Vinchefter performing this Cere- 
mony, by Order of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 

ae Pub, was out of the Kingdom; The Form of the Coronation- 

las. Oath was as follows: 


T% cn. Biſhop of Wincheſter. Sir, Will you keep and confirm 

t,n-0ath. by your Oath to the People of England, the Laws eſtabliſhed 
by the pious Kings your Predeceſſors, and particularly, the 
Laws, Cuſtoms, Liberties, granted to the Clergy and Peo- 
ple by the glorious St. Edward your Predeceſſor ? 

King. I will and promiſe it. 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you _ to God, to Holy Churh, 
to the Clergy and People, the Peace of Ged, fully and to the 
utmoſt of your power ? 

Eins. Iwill. | 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you cauſe to be obſerved in all your 
Fudgments, Right and Juſtice with diſcretion, in Mercy, 
and in Truth, as far as you are able! 

King. I will. | 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you promiſe to keep and cauſe to be 
kept the Laws and Statutes that the Community of your King- 
dom ſhall judge fit to enact, and will you defend and protect 
them to the utmoſt of your Pawer f 

King. I do promiſe it. 


As this is the firſt perſect Copy of a Coronatlon-Oath 
to be met with in the Engi/þ Hiſtory, it will not be 
foreign to the purpoſe, to take notice of the Advantage 
gained by the People upon the Royal Prerogatives, fince 
the Eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta. It manifeſtly ap- 
pears by this Oath, that, far from ſuppoſing the Great 
Charter to be the Original Title of the Privileges, 
granted by King Jahn to the People of England, it was 
conſidered only as a Confirmation of the antient Liberties 
of the Nation. Upon this ſuppoſition, Edward II was 
made to ſwear, he would obſerve the Laws of St. Ed- 
ward, which were no other than thoſe of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; left by cauſing him to ſwear to keep the Great 
Charter, there might be room to imagine, the Privileges 
of the People were founded on the Conceſſions of the 
Kings. I do not know whether Edward I took the 
ſame Oath, or it was firſt introduced at the Coronation 
of Edward II. 

Tie King The Solemnity was no ſooner over, but Edward for- 
f.rgets brs 7 his Promiſe to the Lords. He ſtill continued his 
dans as avour to Gave/ton, and left him, as before, abſolute 
Gavefton's Maſter of his own and the Kingdom's Affairs. Gave/ton 
pens for his part; far from endeavouring to allay the im- 
Icli pending Storm, affected to govern with an arbitrary 
Power, without vouchſafing to ask any Man's Advice. 
He uſed his Influence over his Maſter, to divert him 
from the thoughts of proſecuting the War with Scot- 
land, which the King his Father had ſo earneſtly en- 
joined him, and whereof his Subjects impatiently waited 
the Iſſue, in order to be eaſed of the Burden. Inſtead 
of inſpiring the King with the Love of Glory and Virtue, 


he filled the Court with Libertines, Buffoons, and Para- 1308. 
ſites, and the like pernicious Inſtruments, proper to cor- 
rupt his Inclinations, though they had been naturally as 
* as they were bad. Lo this he added the ridiculous 
anity of affecting to wear the King's Jewels, and the 
Crown itſelf, which Edward freely permitted. Ihe King's 
Weakneſs grew to that height, that he was heard to fay, 
if his Power was equal to his Affection, he would ſet the 
Crown on Gaveſton's head. As that was not practicable, Ws 
he would at leaſt raiſe him as near the 'I hrone as poſſible, 
by giving him his Niece (4), Siſter of the Earl of Glo- 
ce/ter, in Marriage. | ad IS 
Every freſh Favour granted to Gave/ton by the King, I of 15 
increaſed the Hatred of the Lords. Hardly would an ("© 99 
Engliſhman, raiſed to ſo high a Station, have been en- 8 
dured, much leſs a private Gaſcon Gentleman, in whom 
they diſcovered no other Merit, than a handſome Face, 
an eaſy Shape, and a quick Wit, very agreeable in Con- 
verſation, but little proper to govern a State. They 
plainly ſaw, it was in vain to preſs the King to part 
with this Favorite, and that he would never conſent 
to their Requeſt, unleſs he was forced. In this belief, 
inſtead of amuſing themſelves with perſuading Edward 
by reaſons, which would have been ineffectual, they 
laboured to draw into their League (5), the Members of 
the Parliament which was to meet, and accordingly did 
meet in May 1308. By the management of the Lords, 7% Pe- 
Gaveſ/ten's Baniſhment became the chief, or rather the C, 
ſole Buſineſs of the Seſſion. The two Houſes being Banifhments 
united in the ſame Deſign, demanded of the King, in 
ſo ſtrong and poſitive a manner, that Gave/ton ſhould be 
baniſhed, that he durſt not oppoſe it. He was afraid his 7% Ning 
Refuſal would deprive him of the Aids he expected, for 7 e. 
the Continuation of the War with Scotland, and per- Int. * 
ps dreaded ſomething worſe. Therefore, without any Walling, 
fruitleſs Diſputes, he ordered Letters Patents (6) to be 
drawn up, promiſing to cauſe Gave/ton to depart the 
Realm before St. John Baptiſt's day next enſuing, Mean 
time, inſtead of acting ſo as to give room to believe 
he deſigned to perform his Promiſe, he every day 
heaped new Favours on Gave/ton. Fifteen days after He deer, bi, 


his Engagement, he made him a Grant of three thou- png rt 


Walſing, 


ſand Marks a year in Land (7). This Proceeding 111. p. 9,9 f. 


clearly ſhewing, he was by no means reſolved to part 
with his Favourite, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had entered into the Barons League, though he lay under 
great Obligations to the King, excommunicated Gave/ton, 
in caſe he did not leave the Realm by the time pre- 
ſcribed him. Edward little regarding this Cenſure, only p. 167. 
intreated the Pope to annul it. At the ſame time he p. 89. 
wrote to the King of France his Brother-in-law, to deſire 
him to procure an Agreement between him and the 
Barons, and ſo to manage, as he might keep his Fa- 
vourite (8). | 

Theſe meaſures were neither juſt nor early enough. Gave*-n 
The Lords finding the appointed time for Gave/ton's De- Cure 
parture drew nigh, were ſo urgent with the King to 1:11. 
oblige him to keep his Word, that he durſt not but do it. P. 93- 
However, in performing his Promiſe, he found means to hren. 
give his Favourite a freſh Mark of his Affection, by 
making him Governor of Ireland, with a very exten- 
ſive Authority, This Removal, however honorable it was, 
failed not to give ſome Satisfaction to the Lords, who 
hoped to take advantage of his Abſence to ruin him. 
But he himſelf was not at all pleaſed. Beſides, that this 
Change of England for Ireland, appeared to him very 
diſadvantagious, he was ſenſible his Abſence from Court 
could not but prove fatal to him. As he was abſolute 130g. 
maſter of the King, hardly was he arrived in [reland, Lied. 
when he cauſed himſelf to be recalled, under pretence of Ys: 
aſſiſting at a Tournament to be held at J/alling ford. 
The Magnificence wherewith he appeared on this occa- 
ſion, and the great Number of Foreigners that attended 
him, and ſerved him for Guards, greatly increaſed the 
Jealouſy of the Lords, who ſaw themſelves thus braved. and inſults 
To this kind of Inſult he added the Indiſcretion of paſ- 4 £54 


ſing bitter Jeſts on the Earls of Lancafter, Warwick, * 


(1) The King's Patent beats date December 26. at Weftminſfler. This Act ſhews the Error of moſt Hiſtorians, particularly, Sir Thomas de la Moor, Father 
Orleans, Speed, the Annotator upon Daniel's Hiſtory, Dr. Heel, Sc. Who all fay Gaweflon was with the King at the Celebration of his Nuptials. Whereas 
he was then in England, as appears from ſeveral Orders in the Fadera, ſigned by him in the King's Abſence, with the Subſcription Tefle- Gaveffon. Multi- 


rudes of ſuch Miſtakes are reCtified in Rapin by means of the Fardera. 


(2) Walter Heming ford (ays, The King beſtowed upon him all the Money hoarded up by the late King, which amounted to à hundred thouſand Pounds. 
Beſides this, Gawyton had the Confidence, through the King's Indulgence, to take tha Treafure and Jewels of the Crown, and ſend them beyond Sea for his own 


Uſe, See Tyrrel, p. 225, Walfingbam, p. 94, 96. 


(3) On February 24. Walfingbam, p. 95. His Queen was crowned with him. Id. p. 96. 

(4) Margaret. Upon this Marriage the King beſtowed upon him the Honours of Tickel, and Berkbamſted, the Caſtles and Manors of Sten, in Yorkſhire ; 
IL Pee, Derbyſotre ; Cockermouth, Cumberland ; Torpel and Upton, Northamptonſhire 3 Careſbrock, in the Ijle of Wight, with divers other Lands. He allo 
granted him Lands in Cuiense, to the Value of thr.e thouſand Marks a Year. Jyrrel. Rymer's Fed. Tom. III. p. 49, 87. 

| (5) They met at Mare, and from thence went to Northampton, and iſſued out Summons to the reſt of the Barons to come thither to a Treaty or Counci! 
concerning the great Affairs of the Kingdom. So that the King having no Forces to oppoſe them, was forced to ſummon a Parliament, to meet fifteen Days 


after. Chron. St. Aug 


(6) Dated May 18. at Weftminfler. Rymer's Feed, Tom. III. p. 80. 
(7) The Grant is dated at Langleye, bid. p. 87. 5 


(8) Walfingbam lays, Gaweflon went out of the Kingdom, and the King of France ordered him to be ſcized if he came into his Dggninions ; but he lurked 


about in Flanders, and returned to England before Cb H, p. 98, 
No. 20. Vol. I. 
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390 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


: 309, Warren, and Herefird, which would have induced them 
to be revenged, even though they had no other reaſon 
to complain, He called the Earl of Lancaſter, Stage- 
Player; the Earl of Pembroke, [Foſeph] the Few; the 
Earl of Warwick, the wild Boar of Ardenne; and in like 
manner, gave every one of his private Enemies Nick- 
names, to make them ridiculous, or diſcover their 

1310, Faults (1). The Lords ſeeing themſelves inſulted by 
Addrejs of the Favorite, and deceived by the King, met together 
be Led to concert means to oblige Edward to keep his Word. 

Quickly after, they preſented a Petition to him (2), 
ſetting forth, that the State and his own Houſhold were 
ſo ill-managed, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to find 
means to prevent the Conſequences of this Diſorder. 
They Freise They added, the only proper Method, as they thought, 
ora was, for the King to leave to certain Lords appointed by 
Appendix. the Parliament, the Care of making a Regulation for the 
Nc. 5 well-governing the Kingdom and his own domeſtick 

A Affairs (3). Edward had already ſhewn great Signs of 
Weakneſs, in his regard for their former Demands, He 
had thereby made them ſenſible, that if, for the future, 
they ſhewed any Reſolution, he would not have the Cou- 
rage to reſiſt them. They were not miſtaken in their 
Conjectures. This Prince, as timorous on certain occa- 
ſions, as he was proud and haughty on others, was un- 
capable of diſcerning when he ſhould give way, and 
when ſtand his ground. Accordingly, he took preciſely 
the contrary to what, he ſhould have done. Inſtead of 
complying with th rons, when they firſt petitioned 
for Gave/ton's Removal, he obſtinately perſiſted in retain- 

7 «ib the ing him againſt all the Rules of Policy. Afterwards, far 
epi“ from oppoſing to the utmoſt of his power, the Motion 

— > Ga placing the Government in other hands than his 

204, 220, OWN, and inſtead of running all Hazards, rather than 
give his Conſent, he believed it expedient to yield to 
their Importunity. Without conſidering the conſequence 
of a Condeſcenſion ſo pernicious to his Authority and 
Quiet, he permitted the Parliament to chuſe ſeven Bi- 
ſhops, eight Earls, and ſix Barons (4), to make the pro- 
poſed Regulation. 

be ro R. Im conſequence of the King's Conſent, the Lords 

Selin of having finiſhed the Regulation, preſented the Plan to the 


tbe Govern- 


es King, who approved it, and gave them Power to cauſe 


Add. Pub. it to be obſerved for one Year. It contained but fix 
ub Articles, whereof the two principal were: That the King 
At Should not diſpoſe of any part of his Revenues ; which ſhould 
Ne. 2. for the future be expended in paying his Debts, and main- 
taining his Houſhold, that he might live on his awn Income, 
without taking any thing from others: That the Great 
Charter ſhould be punfually kept ; and in caſe any Article 
ſhould be obſcure or doubtful, it ſpauld belong is the Lords 
elected (who were fliled Ordainers) to explain it. There 
was nothing inſerted concerning Gave/ten's Baniſhment. 
ke King Probably, the Barons were of Opinion, there was no 
continues li danger from that Favorite, ſo long as the Government 
2 , was in their hands. Nevertheleſs, when they afterwards 
AA. Pup ſaw the King continue to heap Favours on him, and, 
111. p. 225, Without asking their Advice, had made him Governor of 
226. Nottingham, and Warden of the Foreſts on this fide 
1311. the Trent, they drew up one and forty new Articles, to 
which the King was forced to aſſent. By one of theſe 
Articles, Gave/ton was expreſly ſentenced to perpetual 
Baniſhment. 
Gaveſton is Edward having thus ſuffered himſelf to be bound with 
baniſped. Fetters which he could not ſhake off, reſolved, tho' with 
r. 273, 27c, Extreme Regret, to part with Gave/fen. However, to 
295. ſave him the ſhame of being baniſhed, he gave him an 
imaginary Commiſſion to levy Troops in Guienne, for the 
Aſſiſtance of the Earl of Feix, who had been at variance 
with the Court of France, but the Diſpute was now at an 
end. 

1312, _ Gaveſton's Baniſhment was of no long continuance. 
7: King Edward, who could not live without him, diſregarding the 
__ Articles he had lately ſigned, recalled him without acquaint- 
111. p. 298. ing the Ordainers, Shortly after he ſent circular Letters to 

the Sherifts, to give them notice thereof, and to juſtify what 
he had done, He told them, that being bound by his Coro- 
nation Oath, to ſee the Laws of the Realm put in execu- 
tion, there was no Authority that could abſolve him there- 
from : That Gave/ton being baniſhed by a notorious Vio- 
lence, and without a legal Sentence, he could not deprive 


him of the Benefit of the Law, to which all his Subjects 


Vol. 1. 
were intitled: That therefore, he had cauſed him to return 
into the Kingdom, not with deſign to ſcreen him from 
Juſtice, but that he might be tried according to the uſual 
Form: That in the mean time, he conſidered him as a 


ood and faithful Subject, and ordered them to publiſh this 
kan in their reſpective Juriſdictions. 


The Lords were not much diſpleaſed that the King by 7% 
this Proceeding, had furniſhed them with a 'pretence to“ e . 
complete the ruin of a Favorite, who could not be torn * 
from him without violence. In order to open a way to 2 25 


1311. 


Bares 


1.5 


their End, they endeavoured to gain the People by ex. . 


claiming againſt the King's Conduct. They ſaid pub- 
lickly, there was no depending upon what was enacted b 

the Parliament, ſince the King diſregarded it. That it 
was eaſy to ſee, the King was aiming at an arbitrary 
Power, and the whole Nation was equally concerned to 
oppoſe the Growth of a deſpotick Power, which tended to 
render the Subjects ſo many Slaves. Theſe Diſcourſes, 
being ſupported by their Emiſſaries among the People, be- 
gan to create an univerſal Diſcontent, of which the King 
had but too much Reaſon to dread the Conſequences. 
He imagined, he ſhould be able to prevent them by pub- 
liſhing a Proclamation, proteſting it was his Intention to 
obſerve the one and forty Articles. But as he had violat- 
ed one of the principal in recalling his Favorite, his Pro- 
teſtation produced no effect. 


Mean time, Gave/ton, ſtill more indiſcreet than his 57 3, 
Maſter, inſtead of appealing his Enemies by his modeſt I. 


* 


Behaviour, daily grew more proud and arrogant. He otcalch 
ated as if he had nothing to fear, or was ignorant of the © 4 
Barons Deſigns. He had even the boldneſs to ſpeak inſo- 


lently to the Queen; who not being able to obtain any 
ſatisfaction, complained bitterly to the King her Father, 
She told him that Gave/ion was the ſole Cauſe of her 
Misfortunes, and the King her Husband's Fondneſs for 
that unworthy Favorite, alienated his Affections from her, 
and made him an entire Stranger to her Bed. This 
Complaint has made ſome ſuſpect, that the Familiarity 
between the King and Gave/ton was of a very criminal 
nature, But it may be their Suſpicions are carried too 
far 


in view. There were among them Perſons of great Abi- 


Mean while the Barons kept their firſt Deſign always rele 7 
Advite t 


lities, who knew how dangerous it is, on theſe occaſions, . f. 
to act by halves; and that if ſuch fort of Enterprizes are Kale. 


Wahn. 


not brought to an Iſſue, they ſeldom failed to ruin the Au- 4 iu. 
thors. The Earl of Lincoln (5) was one of the moſt g. 1. 


conſiderable of the Party, as well for his Birth and high 
Offices, as for his Age and Experience. As he was con- 
fined to his Bed by a Fit of Sickneſs, which in all ap- 
pearance would lay him in his Grave, he was apprehen- 
ſive, that after his Death the Confederates would give way, 
and was willing to endeavour to prevent that Accident, 
which would have occaſioned their Ruin. To that end, 
having ſent for his Son-in-law the Earl of Lancaſter, 


Grandſon of Henry III, © he conjured him in the ſtrongeſt V*"= 
cc 


and moſt moving Terms, not to abandon the Church 
e and People of England to the Mercy of the Popes and 
& Kings. He told him, his Birth obliged him to endea- 
„ vour to free the Kingdom from the Oppreſſions it un- 
4 fortunately laboured under. He charged him to have 
« always a great regard for the King. But withal, he 
added, that his Regard ought not to hinder him from 
doing all that lay in his Power, to remove from the 
King's Perſon the Foreign Miniſters and Favorites. 
© That Honour, Conſcience, the Publick Good, called 
* upon him to procure the Obſervance of the Great 
© Charter, the only Baſis of the Welfare and Peace of the 
© Kingdom. In concluſion, he adviſed him to join hear- 
« tily with the Earl of Jarwick (6), who among all the 
“ Confederate Lords was beſt able to carry on the im- 
&© portant Undertaking.” It was not long before the 
Effects of this Advice were ſeen, The Earl of Lancaſter 
entering into a ſtrict Confederacy with the Earls of War- 
wick, Pembroke, Arundel, Hereford, Warren, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral other Biſhops and Ba- 
rons, they unanimouſly reſolved to take Arms, under the 
uſual Pretence of defending the Rights of the Church and 
State. ; 

The Earl of Lancaſter was choſen General of the in- 
tended Army, an Honour which could not be refuſed to 
his Merit, though no Regard had been had to his Quali- 


(1) This Year a Parliament was held at Veſlminſter, in the beginning of Lent, and afterwards adjourned till a Month after Ea; when — mo 
confirmed the Great Charter, and that of Foreſts; in confideration whereof, the Lords and Commons granted him the twenty fifth Penny of 


{onal Eſtates. 


a Ancther was held at Stanford, July 26. to repreſs the Malice of the Scots. 
of the King's Party, on Ofober 18. at York. Rot, Clauſ. 2 Edxw. II. M. 4. V. Heming ford. 


And another, conſiſting of ſome of the Nobility 


(2) In a Parliament held at Lenden' in January. Walſing. p. 97+ Brady fays, it was in a Parliament held Auguſt 10. Cl. 4 Edw. II. M. 1. Derſ. 
This Parliament was continued or prorogued till the beginning of NVevember. CI. 5 Ed. II. M. 25, Derſ. 


(3) The moſt full and particular Account of this whole Tranſaction is in Brady's Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 102119. and Appendixes, No. 50, Se. 
(4) They were the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Londen, Salisbury, Cbicbeſter, Norwich, St. David's, and Landaff. The Ear 


ls of Glxefter, 


Lancaſter, Lincoln, Hereford, Pembroke, Richmond, Warwick, Arundel. And theſe Barons, Hugh de Ver, William 1 Marſhal, Robert Fus Roger, 


Courtenay, William Martin, John de Grey. Brady, p. 103. 


(5) Henry de Lacy, deſcended from Waiter q Lary, who came in with the Conqueror. 


(6) Guy de Beauchamp. 
) Guy ty. 


cbaſ⸗ 
— f 
Lancaſtcr 
General. 
Walſinz- 
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ty (1). Immediately after this Reſolution was taken, all 
the Confederate Barons diſperſin themſelves into the ſeve- 
ral Counties, publickly levied Troops. They uſed ſuch 
expedition, that in a ſhort time their F orces were aſſem- 
bled at the appointed Rendezvous. It was impoſſible for 
Edward to be ignorant of theſe Preparations. And yet, 
as if he was unconcerned, he took no Notice of them. 
$delence of Inſtead of thinking of means to _ the incenſed Ba- 
the King. rons, or defend himſelf againſt their Inſults, he minded 
= "_—_ nothing but his Diverſions at York, where he was then 
208, 310- with Gaveſton, His only care was to heap new Fa- 
vours on his Minion, remaining in a ſurpriſing Indolence, 
whilſt he ſaw the whole Kingdom ready to riſe againſt 
him. He ſeemed to affect continually to act contrary to 
his real Intereſts, and to neglect to take ſuch meaſures, as 
a Perſon of an ordinary Underſtanding might have point- 
p. 310 ed out to him. At the very time that he ſaw the Barons 
in Arms, to compel him to obſerve the one and forty Ar- 
ticles, he wilfully violated one of the principal, in making 
the Biſhop of Lichfield High-T reaſurer without the Con- 
He bas © ſent of the Ordainers. (2) But this was not the only Error 
rindi? he committed on this occaſion. As if he had been in a 
— condition to give Laws to the Barons, he would have re- 
Id:d. formed at the ſame time the regulation, on pretence he had 
P- 319, 337* reſerved to himſelf the Power of correcting, with the Ad- 
vice of the Ordainers, ſome Articles prejudicial to his Pre- 
rogative. It was eaſy to ſee this was no proper Seaſon 
for that Work. - And yet he nominated on his part Com- 
miſſioners to ſet about the Alterations. f 
N Bun, The Barons had then other Deſigns. After drawing 
„e ard the all their Forces together, they marched directly for York, 
ox au thinking to ſurprize the King, whoſe Supineneſs gave 
rough ith them room to hope every thing. But upon the firſt 
Gaveſton» notice of their Approach, he retired to Newcaſtle, where 
AQ. Pub. they followed him without loſs of time. That Town 
— not ſeeming to him ſtrong enough, he leſt it and ſhut 
himſelf up in Scarborough Caſtle, which he deemed his 
beſt Fortreſs in the North. He began then to ſee his Error 
in deferring ſo long to prepare for his Defence : But it was 
too late to think of it. However, in ſpite of the impro- 
bability of ſucceeding, he reſolved to go into Farwickfhrre 3 
where he expected to raiſe an Army, upon the vain hopes, 
that the People would flock in Crowds to liſt under his 
Banner. But as he was under greater Concern for Gave/ton 
than himſelf, he left him behind at Scarborough, recom- 
mending him to the care of the Governor as a precious 
Truſt, and a ſure Pledge of the Confidence he placed in 
him. | | 
The Barons Whilſt Edward was taking his too late meaſures, the 
exe ite ; Barons, who entered Netucgſile the very day he departed, 
Gareſtrys ſeized whatever was left there by the King and his Favorite, 
Eq1ipage at their haſte not permitting them to carry away any thing. 
e In Gavęſton's Baggage were found many Jewels, belong- 
alſing. l f 
ing to the Crown, and of which an exact Inventory was 
taken, that an account might be given of them hereaf- 
They befiege ter. And as ſoon as the Earl of Lancaſter was informed 
Scarboroveh- of the King's departure from Scarborough, and his leaving 
III. p. py Gaveſton there, he ſent the Earls of Pembroke and Warren 
329, 333 to beſiege that Caſtle. At the ſame time, he marched 
334+ himſelf with the reſt of the Army towards the Center 
of the Kingdom, in order to have it more in his Power 
to oppoſe the Deſigns of the King. The two detached 
Earls advancing towards Scarborough without any oppoſi- 
tion, formed the Siege, and carried it on with great vi- 
Caveſton. gour. (3) Though the Place was one of the ſtrongeſt in 
888 the Kingdom, it was fo ill-provided with neceſſar ies for 
its Defence, that in a few Days Gaveſton was under a ne- 
ceſſity to deliver himſelf into the hands of his Enemies. 
(4) He obtained however, a ſort of Capitulation, whereby 
it was promiſed him that he ſhould ſpeak with the King, 
and be tried by his Peers according to the uſual Form. 
The Earlof As ſoon as Edward heard of his Favourite's being 
Pembroke thus taken, he earneſtly ſolicited his Liberty, or that 
dim h. 2: at leaſt, he might ſee and ſpeak with him according to 
Gaveſton tõ promiſe. Above all, he conjured the confederate Lords 
+44 to ſpare the Priſoner's Life, aſſuring them, on that Con- 
& dition, he would give them entire Satisfaction concerning 
their Grievances, Moſt of the Barons were againſt carry- 
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ing Gavgſton to the King, well knowing that his Requeſt 1312. 
tended only to get him out of their hands. But they con- 

ſented at laſt, upon the Earl of Pembroke's repreſenting, 

that having given his Word in the Name of all the Confede- 

rates, they were obliged to perform it: That if they would 

truſt him with conducting him, he would undertake to con- 

vey him to the King, and to reſtore him to them at a day 

and place appointed. 

Pembroke deſigned to conduct his Priſoner to 1/allingford 
Caſtle, where the King was to come and ſpeak with 
him. Accordingly, taking the Road to Oxferdhrire, he 
came to Deddington (5), where he left Gave/ton under a 
Guard, whilſt he himſelf went and lodged in a neigh- 
bouring Caſtle (6). He did not think it neceſſary to uſe 

reater Precaution in a Place where the King had no 

roops, and where conſequently there was no danger 
from him: But he found he had taken his meaſures very 
ill, The Earl of J/arwick, who was violently againſt 1. #2 
this Interview of the King and Gave/ton, hearing how . 
they quartered, came that night to the Houſe where Gave/- Gaveſton, 
ton lay, carried him away by force, and conducted him to 9nd d 
Warwick. On the morrow, the ſame Earl with ſome Waine: 
others the moſt violent of the Party, after a quick Trial, Knigttons 
ordered his Head to be cut off (7). A mad Action, if ever 
there was any, which in violating a Capitulation, trampled 
upon the Laws of the Land, and the reſpect due at all 
times from Subjects to their Sovereign, What would theſe 
ſame Lords have ſaid, if the King or Gavgſton had done 
the like ? 

Though Edward was extremely incenſed at the Bold- 7% Pam: 
neſs of theſe Lords, it was not in his power to be revenged ; _— f 
and the Barons took no care to give him any Satisfac- 2 85 
tion for this Outrage. On the contrary, not content Ad. Pub. 
with being thus rid of the Object of their Hatred, they % 
demanded more haughtily than ever, the Performance of . 
the forty Articles, and a ſpeedy Redreſs of the Grievances 
of the State. At the ſame time, they marched to Lon- 
don, where the King was retired, bent upon obtaining 
by force, what they plainly ſaw he would never vo- 
luntarily grant them. Mean while, the King not da- 
ring to truſt the Londoners, was. gone to Canterbury, 
where he was not much ſafer. In this extremity, AQ. Pub. 


he had recourſe to the Mediation of the Pope's Nuntio, III. F. 366. 


and of Lewis Earl of Evreux the Queen's Uncle, then my 
in England, and the Earl of Ghcefter (8) his Ne- 

phew, who had ſtood neuter. By means of theſe 

three Mediators, who laboured heartily in the Affair, 

certain Articles were agreed upon (9), with which every 

one ſeemed ſatisfied. The Lords promiſed to reſtore what- Air are 
ever was taken at Newca/tle ; publickly to ask the King's e- 
Pardon ; and declare that without any deſign againſt his * 
Perſon, their ſole Aim had been to redreſs what was amiſs 

in the Government. The King promiſed on his part, to A genera! 
grant a general Pardon to them and all their Adherents, "4" Fre- 
reſerving a Power to grant the like to thoſe that favoured "© 
Gaveſton's Return. 

TT he Barons punctually performed their Word, in re- 1313. 
ſtoring whatever was ſeized at Newcaſtle; but Edward T K 
was not ſo ſincere, He delayed publiſhing the General mr 
Pardon above a Year, and during that Space uſed all Act. Pub. 


means to draw the Earl of Lancaſter to Court. But 2 357, 


what Safe - Conducts ſoever he offered him, it was not poſ- Walang. 
ſible to perſuade the Earl to put himſelf in his power, 
before the Pardon was proclaimed. At length, the Ba- 
rons weary of all the Evaſions uſed by the King, be- 
gan to take Arms again, when the King of France 
ent the Earl of Evreuæ his Brother, accompanied with 
Enguerrand de Marigny, to try to adjuſt theſe Diffe- 
rences. The Queen likewiſe did all that lay in her 
Power, It was very difficult to accompliſh it, becauſe 
the King till deferring to publiſh the promiſed Pardon, 
the Barons believed they had till reaſon to fear he never 


deſigned it. During the Negotiation, the King went Ibid. p. 405. 


and conferred with his Father-in-law, and left Orders that 4**- 
the Parliament ſhould meet whilſt he was abſent (10). 
The Earl of Lancaſter and the Barons of his Party, made 
no Scruple to be preſent, being encouraged by the King's 
abſence. But hearing he was returned and landed at Sand- 


(1) He was Son to Prince Edmund Son of Henry III, and Earl of Laxcefter, 72 and Ferrers, and in Right of his Wife, of Linco/n and Sa/iſbury, 
Beſides he had a great Eftate in 16r4foire, Cumberland, and Wales, and was Earl of is in Picardy, and conſequently the greateſt Subject in the Kingdom. 


Walſingham, p. 100. 


(2) The Biſhop was thereupon excommunicated by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; but the King ſolicited the Pope to abſolve him from that Sentence. See 


Rymer's Feed. Tom. III. p. 322. 


. Shea the King ordered them, upon forfeiting their Life, Limbs, and Poſſeſſions, to deſiſt from it, by an Order dated at Tork, Moy 17. Ibid. 
P. 32 


3 * 
(4) He ſurrendered himſelf to Henry de Percy. Ibid p. 
(5) About four Miles from — in Oxfordſhire. fg 

(6) He committed the Priſoner to the care of his Servants, and werit and 


lodged with his Lady, at a neighbouring Place. Walſingham, p. 101. 


(7) In the Preſence of the Earls of Lancafter, Warwick, and Hereford, on Blacklow- Hill, near Warwick, the 19th of June. He was buried firſt in the 
Church of the Predicant Fryers at Oxford, and afterwards removed to King's Langley in Hertfordſpire, in a Monaſtery built by King Zdzvard, to pray for 


Gaveſton's Soul. Knighton, Col. 2833. Walfingbam, p. 101. 
(8) Gilbert de Clare, Son of Joanna de Acres, the King's Siſter. 


(9) A few Days before Cbriima 5, R 's Fad, Tom, III. 8. 
(10) Jrly g. id. p. 422. A 7 3 
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1313. wich, they immediately withdrew, not caring to truſt to the 
5. 427, 438. Safe - Conducts ſent them from the Place of his Landing. 
Their Retreat obliged the Parliament to break up. Affairs 
being in ſuch a ſituation as a freſh Rupture was every mo- 
ment to be feared, the Mediators were ſo urgent with the 
King to give the Barons Satisfaction, that he could no 
Me Parim longer defer it. He ordered therefore the two general Par- 
1 e d. dons to be drawn up, which were confirmed ſhortly after 
It. o. . by the Parliament. But as a general Pardon did not fully 
443, 448, ſatisfy the Parties concerned, it was neceſſary likewiſe to 
449+ pive a particular Pardon to four hundred and ſixty eight 
Perſons, whoſe Names are mentioned in the Collection of 
the Publick Acts. 
N. Birtb of Whilſt this Negotiation was in hand, the Queen brought 
Prin into the World, in the beginning of October (1) 1313, a 
ro aye? Prince chriſtened Edward. 
III. p. 3:8. The publiſhing of the general Pardons, as well for the 
confederate Barons as for Gave/ton's Friends, having at 
length reſtored Peace in the Kingdom, the Parliament (2) 
granted the King a conſiderable Subſidy towards a vigorous 
Proſecution of the War with Scotland. Before the Par- 
1% Haren, liament broke up, the Barons publickly begged the King's 
bebe bg Pardon in We/tminſter- Hall, before all the People. This 
3 * was done in a very ſolemn manner, The Barons 
Walling, ſpeaking to the King, made uſe of the moſt humble and 
ſubmiſſive Terms, as if the Pardon he had granted them 
were the pure Effect of his Clemency. After this, they 
returned to their homes, ſatisfied in Appearance, but how- 
ever without ceaſing to diſtruſt the King. They had too 
Ibia. p. 103. highly offended him, to hope he would ever forget it. The 
Death of the Earl of J/arwick, which happened ſoon 
after, increaſed their Miſtruſt, every one believing he was 
poiſoned, 
Aﬀairs of W hilſt England endured violent Shocks by the Weak- 
Cling neſs and little Genius of the Governor, Scotland daily 
grew ſtronger, by the prudent Conduct of a couragious 
and vigilant King, who wiſely improved the Repoſe pro- 
cured to them by the Death of Edward I. Robert Bruce, 
who may juſtly be called the Reſtorer of the Scotch Mo- 
narchy, politickly ſuppreſſed the Factions which divided 
his Subjects, and united them all in the deſign of ſhak- 
ing oft the Yoke of Servitude, By this happy Union, 
he was in a condition not only to recover the beſt Part 
of his Country, but alſo to carry his Arms into Eng- 
land. I am now going to relate the particulars of the 
Scotch War, which I could not, without confuſion, in- 
termix with the Relation of the domeſtick Troubles in 
England. 
pare ane Edward I, reſolved utterly to deſtroy Scotland, and pro- 
Scotland. bably would have reduced the Kingdom to a wretched 
Condition, if Death had not ſnatched him out of the 
World very opportunely for the Scots. Robert Bruce was 
preparing to take advantage of the Conſternation of the 
Engliſh, occaſioned by the loſs of Edward: But a great 
Fit of Sickneſs ſeizing him at the ſame time, hindered 
his entering upon Action. Mean while, the Scots, who 
knew not yet the Character of Edward Il, were in 
great perplexity, their King being very dangerouſly ill, 
and their Forces much inferior to thoſe of their Ene- 
An. Aue, mies. Edward II's ſudden Reſolution to return into 
Waling. England, aſter advancing as far as Dumfries, and ſtriking 
Terror into the whole Kingdom, gave them room to en- 
tertain better hopes. His Impatience to meet Gave/ton, to 
marry the Princeſs deſigned for him, and to be crowned, 
expelled ail thoughts of War, to which he had no In- 
At ban, clination. So, leaving his Army under the Conduct of 
til. „ 94+ Jahn Compn a Scotch Lord, he returned into England (3). 
His abrupt departure cauſed great murmurs in the Army 
and Kingdom. People could not behold him without 
Aſtoniſhment, relinquiſhing the Conqueſt of Scotland, at 
a time when the Number and Ardor of his Troops, and 
King Robert's Illneſs, ſeemed to warrant him a glorious 
Campaign. His chuſing Comyn to command the Army 
was no leſs diſliked. Fhis General was a Scot, and 
though of the oppoſite Party to Robert, and his particular 
Enemy, his being a Foreigner was alone ſufficient to of- 
fend the Engliy/h, who thought themſelves diſhonoured by 
this Preſerence, What happened quickly after, ſhewed 
their Complaints were not groundleſs. Comyn willing to 
take advantage of Robert's Illneſs, whom he thought 
incapable of heading his Troops, advanced in order to 
Bar). eb attack the Scots, Though Robert ſtill found himſelf 
by the Scat Extremely weak, he believed he ought not to decline 
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fighting. At ſuch a juncture, a Retreat might havd. 554, 
diſheartned his Subjects, and occaſioned the Loſs of his 1313 
whole Kingdom. In this Reſolution, having mounted 

his Horſe, ſupported by two Eſquires, he drew up his 
Army, and expected the Enemies, with a Steddineſs that 
produced a wonderful Effect. The Enzlifh Imagined 

this little Army would never dare to ſtand before them. 

But when by the good Poſture of the Scots, they found 
themſelves diſappointed, their Courage began fo to coo! 

that hardly could they be brought to begin the fight, 

So weak an Attack, and ſo ill ſeconded, inſpiring the 

Scots with freſh Courage, they fell with great Fur 

upon their Enemies, and put them entirely to 2: 
This Defeat was the more diſhonourable to the Engliſh, 

as, beſides their being ſuperior in Number, the Kate 

the ſame Troops that had fo frequently vanquiſhed the 
Scots, and now ſuffered themſelves to be beaten by an 
Army levied in haſte, and conſiſting of undiſciplined Sol- 

diers. Comyn retiring into England after his Deſeat, Nos Ch. 
bert entered the County of Argyle, which till belonged to Liner. 
the Engliſh, and ravaged it all over. Shortly after, Ed. 5 
ward Bruce his Brother, gave the Engliſh another defeat — 
in the County of Gallavay, Theſe two Victories gave | 
the Scots ſuch a Superiority, that they began from thence- 
forward to deſpiſe the Engl/ſh, and forget their paſt 
Loſſes. 

How little Inclination ſoever Edward had for War, Tann 
he could not avoid endeavouring to ſtop the Progreſs of 
the King of Scotland, In 1308, that is, in the ſecond © 
Year of his Reign, he led in Perſon a powerful Army — 
into that Kingdom. But as he had taken no care for 
Proviſions, depending upon what he expected to find in 
the Enemy's Country, he was obliged to march back his 
Army into England for want of Subſiſtence. Robert, ard mu 
more provident than he, had carried away, or deſtroyed 2 
before-hand, whatever might ſerve to maintain the Ene- . 
mies Troops. Edward's Retreat gave the King of Scot- Ay 
land an opportunity to become maſter of ſeveral Places in 
poſſeſſion of the Englih, and to make that Year a very 
proſperous Campain. The Troubles which afterwards hap- 
pened in England on account of Gave/ton, enabled that 
Prince to make a ſtill greater Progreſs. In 1310 and 1311, Robert 
he entered England twice, and carried away a great "**7* 
Booty. In 1312 he recovered Perth, Laneric, Dum- 4 


Buchanan. 


fries, Roxborough ; and laſtly, Edinborough Caſtle, which Chron. 


was taken by Storm by the Earl of Murray his General, , 
2 Year the little Ifle of Man voluntarily ſubmitted to 
im. 

Whilſt Robert continued his Conqueſts, Edward, wholly 
employed in ſeeking means to be revenged on the Barons, 
for putting 2 to Death, was ſurpriſingly negligent 
with regard to Scotland. Inſtead of haſtening an Agree- 
ment with the Lords, in order to unite all his Forces, he 
prolonged the Negotiation, by a Policy very pernicious 
to the Affairs of the State. Mean time, Robert took ad- 
vantage of the Negligence of the Eng/;/h. After making 
himſelf maſter of all the Places Edward I. poſſeſſed in Scot- 
land, except Sterling, he ſent, in 1313, his Brother Ed- 
ward to beſiege that Town, the ſtrongeſt then in Scotland. 

The Siege was carried on very vigorouſly; but the Be- R-b-rt 
ſieged made as brave a Defence. However, [Philip] Marv a oh 
bray, the Governor of the Place, finding his Maſter a. Pub- 
made no Preparations to relieve him, thought to do him 1. 5. #* 
good Service in ſigning a Capitulation, whereby he pro- . — 
miſed to ſurrender the Town in a Year, if it were not re- Buchanas - 
lieved by that time. 

Edward having ſufficient time to prepare, and defiring 1314. 
at any rate to prevent the Loſs of ſo important a Place, Edward # 
ſummoned all his Vaſſals to meet him with their Troops (4). 172 oy 
The Engliſh, Gaſcons, and Welſh(5), were ſo ready to ff 
obey him, that by June 1314, he ſaw himſelf at the head Mr. 
of 'a hundred thouſand Men. The Soldiers. already de- \ wr th 
voured in their Imagination, whatever the former Ravages 
of Edward I, had left in Scotland, Only the Earls of 
Lancaſter, Arundel, Hereford, and the new Earl of War- 
wick, refuſed, on this occaſion, to ſerve the King, their 
— of him not permitting them to put themſelves in his 

ower. | 
This numerous Army entering Scotland, advanced 7 
within view of Sterling. Robert expected them at the „urn. 
head of thirty thouſand Men, inured to the Fatigues Buchanan» 
of War, and who had frequently worſted the Engliſh. He Wim, 
drew up his Army on an advantagious Ground, where 


(1) Novemter 13, at Windſor. Rymer's Fad. Tom. III. p. 358. Walfingham, p. 103. T. de la Moor, p. 593- | : 
(2) Which met en Sunday, September 21, and granted the King a Fifteenth» Walfingbam, p. 103. There was another Parliament in July, which dd 


nothing of Moment. Nit. Clauſ. 6 Edzward I. M. 3. Dorf. 


(3) The Earl of Pembroke ſurtendeting his Commiſſion of Guardian of Scotland, it was conferred, September 13. 1307, on Jebn Earl of Bretagne 3 who, 
railing a fie Army, marched againſt the Scart, and defeated them about November 11. So that Robert Bruce was forced to fly into the High-Lands. Cbren 


de Lanerc. Rymer's Fad. Tom. III. 7, 10. 


(4) At Neweaſtle upon Tine, three Weeks after Eafter, Walfingham, p. 104+ And borrowed Money of all the Biſhops, and Monaſteries in the K ogdom. 


See Rymer 5 Fed. 4014. r. 452, Se. 
(s) And H. Id. p. 476, 458. 
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N ceſſible Rocks covered one of his Flanks, and the other mory. 

was ſecured by a deep Moraſs. How great ſoever the Mean time the Famine raged in ſo terrible a manner 0 55 . 
Inequality of theſe two Armies might be, the Scots being that one can hardly give Credit to what Hiſtorians ſay of g. iF 
determined to conquer or die, received their Enemies with it. (5) They are not content with telling us, that the moſt Walſing. Ml 

8 that Vigor and Reſolution, that they ſoon put this nu- loathed Animals were uſed for Food, but what is much , 

i keel merous Army into Diſorder and Confuſion. The Eng- more horrible, People were forced to hide their Children x 

ee rte, Jiſb Horſe being preſſed at firſt, with a Fury they could with all imaginable care, to prevent their being ſtolen and f 

| not withſtand, were the Occaſion by their Flight, of eaten by Thieves. They aſſure us, that Men themſelves 1 
the Defeat of the whole Army; a Defeat the moſt ter- took precautions to hinder their being murdered in private ; 
rible England had ever endured fince the beginning of Places, knowing there were but too many Inſtances that G 

© 11-2, Buct- the Monarchy (1). The Scotch Writers mount the ſome had been ſerved in that manner, to feed ſuch as could 4 

© 2ochan-P Enemies Loſs to fifty thouſand Men. They pretend, find no other Subſiſtence. We are told likewiſe, that the . 

t the Number of the Priſoners taken on this occaſion ex- Priſoners in the Goals devoured one another in a barbarous | q 

© wing ceeded that of the Conquerors. The Earl of Glcefter, manner, the extreme Scarcity of Proviſions not permitting Y 

4 Nephew of Edward II, with man other Lords of Diſ- their being allowed neceſſary Food. The Bloody Flux, 

: tinction (2), and above ſeven — ar Knights, lay dead cauſed by groſs feeding, compleated the Miſery of the Eng/1/h. 

; on the Field of Battle. The Engliſb reduce the Number Such Numbers died every day, that hardly could the Living 

of the Slain to ten thouſand. But the Conſequences of ſuffice to bury the Dead. The only Remedy that could 

J this Action diſcover that their Loſs was much greater, be found againſt the Famine, but which was not capable 

$ ſince from that time they ventured no more to take the of bringing all the neceſſary Relief, was, to prohibit on 
Field, pain of death, the brewing any fort of Beer, to the 

a. rob Edward, with the Remains of his Army, haſtily re- end, the Corn uſually expended that way, might ſerve 

ue. 491, treated, without thinking himſelf out of Danger till he to make Bread (6). 

Fo was at York, where the diſperſed Fugitives came to Notwithſtanding theſe Calamities, which ſhould have 1317. 

I him (3). He formed a very conſiderable Body, with turned their thoughts to Religion and Repentance, the the Barl ef 

5 which he ſhewed a Deſire to re-enter the Enemies mutual Enmity which the King and Barons had long har- Lancades 

: Country, and hazard another Battle. But the Confter- boured in their Breaſts, was ſeen daily to increaſe. It was 

a nation of his Troops was ſo great, that he could not almoſt impoſſible but this violent Hatred ſhould in the 

: prevail with them to endeavour to retrieve their Honour, end produce very fatal Effects. Edward, not being 

1 This Battle, called the Battle of Banockbourn, procured able to forget the _ he had received, entertained in 

the Scots, beſides an ineſtimable Booty, a Peace which his heart a ſtrong Deſire of Revenge, which put him 

© wig, laſted ſeveral Years. "They acquired ſo great a Superio- upon ſeeking all poſſible means to gratify it. He was 

| rity over the Engliſb, that theſe laſt, far from being able chiefly exaſperated againſt the Earl of Lancaſter, whom 

! to recover what they had loſt in Scotland, were long he looked upon as the ſole Author of his Diſgraces, and 

forced to ſee their Borders ravaged, without daring to his moſt dangerous Enemy. Had the Earl's Life been in 

| make the leaſt Reſiſtance. Their Terror was fo great, his Power, he would not, probably, have ſpared it. 

| 12. p- 106. that one of their Hiſtorians affirms, three Scotch Soldiers But as his Diſſimulation had not been capable of drawing 
were ſufficient to put a hundred Engliſhmen to flight, fo him into any Snare, finding he could not reach his 

. much were they diſcouraged by this terrible Defeat, Perſon, he attempted to deprive him of his Eſtate and 

„ e, Whilſt Fortune ſtrove on all occaſions to humble Honour. To that purpoſe he created him a Trouble, 

7 75 8 Edward, an Impoſtor, one John Deydras, a Tanner's which the moſt immoderate Miſtruſt could not have 
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he could not be ſurrounded. A Mountain fall of inac- 


Son of Exeter, ſought to take his Crown from him, by 


10. EDWARD II. 


they deem'd unworthy of the Honour done to his Me- 1315 


prevented. 


393 


tanzed. maintaining that he was himſelf Edward, and changed at Whilſt the Earl kept at a diſtance from Court (7), a is 7 7: 
| Higkn- Nurſe, So extraordinary and ill- formed a Project ſerved certain Knight, called Sir Richard St. Martin, a Man , 
13 only to bring the ths to the Gallows, inſtead of a of a mean Look, and dwarfiſh Stature, preſented to the — ah 
Y Throne, which he would fain have mounted. Without Judges a Petition, claiming the Wife of the Earl of Walſings 

doubt he built his hopes upon the little Eſteem the Engl/h Lancaſter, Heireſs of the Families of Lincoln and Sali/- 
had for their King, having probably imagined it would bury. He ſet forth in his Petition, that he had carnally 
not be difficult, to make them believe he was not Son known her, and that ſhe had made him a Promiſe of 
of Edward I, who had none but noble and generous Marriage, before ſhe was contracted to the Earl. The 
Inclinations. But it was not this vile Inſtrument, which Counteſs, diſſatisfied with her Husband, having, to her 
Providence was pleaſed to uſe, to ruin this unhappy eternal Shame, confeſſed the Fact, was adjudged, with all 
Prince, though in ſome Meaſure this Event may be con- her Eſtate, to the unworthy Claimant. This Affair, 
ſidered as a fort of Preſage of what was to happen. which would have required a long Examination, was fo 

1315, The Loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh in Scotland was fol- quickly decided, that it was wy to ſee the Judges 
Grit i, lowed by a dreadful Famine which laſted three Years, were gained before-hand, and the King himſelf had been 
ag and deſtroyed an infinite Number of People. In vain did a Promoter of the Proceſs. An Injury of this nature 
| the Parliament endeavour to help it by ſettling the Price of done to a Prince of the Blood Royal, exceedingly be- 

8 Proviſions: They were forced the next Year to revoke the loved by the People, raiſed an extreme Indignation againſt 
Wine. Ad that had been paſſed on that account. (4) But nei- the King. Nothing was every where heard but Mur- Murmuringt 
+ 1-9. ther War nor Famine, not the Murmurs of the People, murings againſt his Government. As he had then no 22 20 
were able to hinder the King from expending a large Sum, Favourite to bear the Blame, it was all caſt on himſelf 
in celebrating the Funeral of his Favourite, whole Body and People ſaid publickly, never was the Throne of 
was removed to King's Langley in Hertfordſhire. He England filled by a Prince ſo unworthy to rule a free 
would honour the Funeral Pomp with his Preſence, at- Nation. There were even ſome who took the Liberty 
tended by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſome other to upbraid him to his face for his ill Conduct. Upon 
Biſhops. But the Barons poſitively refuſed to aſſiſt at a certain Holiday (8), Edward dining in publick in * 
the Obſequies of a Man fo odious to them, and whom minſ/ter-Hall, a Woman in a mask came on horſcback 


* 
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(i) This Battle was fought on the 25th of June 1314, by the River Banoxckbourn. It is faid that the Scors had digged Trenches three Foot deep 
and as many broad; into which, being covered over with Hurdles and drove full of ſharp Stakes, the Exgliſb Horſe fell, and by that means were mi- 
ſerably ſlaughtered. T. de /a Moor. p. 594. 

(2) The Lords Robert de Clyfſerde, Pagan Typtete, William Mareſcall, Giles de Argenton, Edmund de Maule, &c. There were ſlain and taken Priſcners, 
of Earls, Barons, Baronets, and Knights, one hundred and fifty four in all, according to Walſing. 105. T. de la Moor. p. 594. 

(3) Here he held a Parliament, which fat from Auguſt 15. till Michaelmas. In this it was agrecd to exchange the Lady of Robert Bruce for Humphrey 
de Bobun Earl of Hereford ; and the Biſhop of Glaſc:xw, and Earl of Marr, were exhanged for other Noblemen. A. de Murimuthe. Walſing. p. 106. 
Rymer's Fad. Tom. III. p. 489. 

(4) It was enafted and proclaimed, by Order of the Parliament, which met on January the 20th, That the beſt Ox not fed with Grain, ſhould be fold 
for ſixteen Shillings and no more ; and if he were fed with corn, then for twenty ſour Shillings at moſt ; the beſt live fat Cow for twelve Shillings ; a fat 
Hog of two Years old for three Shillings and four Pence z a fat Weather, or Mutton unſhorn for twenty Pence, and ſhorn for fourteen Pence; a tat Gooſe 
for two pence half Penny; a fat Capon for two Pence; a fat Hen for one Penny, two Chickens tor one Penny; and twenty four Eggs for one Penny; 
and thoſe that would not ſell theſe things ſo, were to forfeit them to the King. This Parliament granted the King a twentieth part of their Goods 3 
which when it came to be raiſed, occaſioned Diſturbances in Staff x and Sbrepſbire. There was ancther Parliament fifteen Days after Eaſter. Walſing. 
p. 106, 107 Rot. Clauſ. Pat. Edtu. 2. M. 12, 27. Dorſ. Brady's Append. No. 60. 

(5) A quarter of Wheat, Beans, or Peaſe was fold for twenty Shillings z of Malt for thirteen Shillings and four Pence; and of Salt for thirty five 

6 Shillings. Walſing. p. 107. 
WP (e) January 28. a Parliament was held at Lincoln, which granted the King, in Aid of his War with Scotland, one ſtout Footman, eut of every Town 
3; in the Kingdom, except Cities and Burghs, and the King's Demeſns; which Footmen were to be armed and furniſhed with Bows, Arrowsy Slings, Lan- 
ces, Se, at the charge of the Towns, and their Expences to be paid, till they came at the Place of Rendezvous, and their Wages for fixty Days after 
and no longer, if the King's Service required it, at four-pence a Day z the King promiſing, that this Grant ſhould be no Precedent for the future. Rymer's 
Fed. Tom. III. p. 742. The fame Day, the King ſummoned the Militia to be at Nezvcafile upon Tine fifteen Days after Midſummer. And the Par- 
liament granted the King for this War, a Fiſteenth part ofall the Moveables, Rer. Parl. 9 Edw.2. N. 1. Waljing. p. 107. There was another Parliament 
after Eaſter. Id. p. 108. This Year was born at Eltbam, A, oft 15. Jabn, the King's ſecond Son, Id. 


(7) About the latter end of May, inn l g * 17 n 
(8) At Whuſu —_ 2 » — or beginning of June, Walfing. p. 108. The Hiſtorian ſpeaks, a8 if that ill favoured Knight had ſtolen her away. 
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1317. and delivered him a Letter. The King imagining it 
_ poo contained ſomething proper to divert him, ordered it to 
Hun“ be read aloud. But he was very much ſurprized to hear 
Wallung. only outragious Reproaches for his Cowardice, Tyranny, 
and all the Grievances introduced in his Reign. T he 
Woman being apprehended, confeſſed, ſhe was bribed by 
a certain Knight to play that part; and the Knight 
boldly maintained, That believing the King would read 
the Letter in private, he thought it the propereſt way to 
let him know the complaints of his Subjects. 

33. Whilſt England was reduced to extreme Deſolation, 
milan f Edward, without troubling himſelf about the Ravages, 
ſoreral the Scots continued to make on the Borders, minded 

only how to humble the Barons, who began to form new 
Projects, the Conſequences whereof he had reaſon to 
tear. They had lately preſented to him a Petition, contain- 
ing a long Liſt of the People's Grievances, of which they 

8 demanded a ſpeedy Redreſs. Nothing was farther from 
© e, his Thoughts than to reform abuſes, However as he durſt 
111. p. 645, not openly diſcover his intentions, he had referred the mat- 
WEL... the Parliament which was to meet at Lincoln, A 
„ lors Scotiſb Invaſion at the ſame time, afforded him an excuſe 
Parliament, to prorogue the Parliament ſeveral times, and at length to 

diflolve it. This Proceeding ſo incenſed the Barons, that 
with one conſent they reſolved to take Arms, to obtain by 
Force the Satisfaction they required. They would have 
doubtleſs extremely diſtreſſed this weak Prince, uncapable 
of governing himſelf at ſo nice a Juncture, if ſome Lords 
of more Moderation had not joined with the Pope's Le- 


Fong gate to promote a reconciliation. Theſe Mediators obtain- 
Nee ed of the King, that for the Satisſaction of the conſederate 
1b 41.4%, Barons he {ſhould admit a certain number of them into his 


Wailing Council, and promiſe to do nothing without their advice. 
Di la Moor. i — 


The Earl of Lancaſter was to be one: but as he could not 
truſt the King, it was agreed he ſhould nominate a Baron 
or Knight to ſupply his place (1). Moreover Edward pro- 
miſed to grant an abſolute pardon, without any reſtrictions, 
to the Earl of Lancaſter, for all that was paſſed. This A- 
AR. Pub. greement was made and ſigned at Leek on the gth of Augu/t 
Il. p. 72> 1318, and confirmed three days after by (2) the Parlia- 
ment, called upon the preſſing Inſtances of the Mediators. 
After this Affair was ended, the King and Earl of Lancaſ- 
ter meeting on a Plain near Leice/ter, embraced and kiſſed 
one another in token of a petſect Reconciliation, Let us 
now return to the War with Scotland, which ſtill continued 
during the Troubles in England. 
7 After Robert's obtaining near Sterling that ſignal Victory 
225 awry V which proved fo ſatal to the Eugliſb, he purſued the Van- 
Re quiſhed into England, where he committed prodigious Ra- 
Tenn. vages, Whilſt Edward durit not ſtir from York to oppoſe 
3 his Enemy. The King of Scotland, not ſatisfied with this 
W i. Advantage, projected the Conqueſt of Ireland upon the 
Ch. Lanerc Crown of England. This Iſland had long been governed 
by Engliſþ Officers who were more careful to enrich them- 
ſelves, than to promote the Publick Good. Their arbi- 
trary Proceedings had bred among the Iriſb ſo great and 
univerſal Diſcontent, that they wanted only a favorable 
Opportunity to revolt. The defeat of the Engliſß Army 
before Sterling, giving them reaſon to believe, the preſent 
Juncture was very proper to execute their Deſign, they 
ſent word to the King of Scotland, that they were ready 
= 6. caſt off the Engliſh Yoke, provided he would give them 
nd, Aﬀiſtance, Robert took care not to loſe fo fair an Oppor- 
Br-ther thi- tunity to become maſter of the Iſland, or at leaſt to make 
— . powerful Diverſion. He ſent thither ſome Troops 
Il. o 4506. under the Command of his Brother Edward, who heading 
Walfing, the Rebels, conquered the beſt Part of the Iſland, and 
was even acknowledged for King. Whilſt he was carry- 
ing on his Conqueſts, Robert amuſed the King of Eng- 
land with Propoſals of Peace, which he ſeemed to do 
with Sincerity and Earneſtneſs, but artfully raiſed from 
time to time Difficulties, which hindered matters from 
being concluded. This Proceeding laſted till 1317, with- 
out Edward's perceiving his Enemy's Artifices. His little 
Penetration would even have made him entirely loſe Ire. 
land, had he not been rouzed by the Murmurs of the Peo- 
ple. The Prejudice England might receive by the Loſs 
of that Iſland was ſo manifeſt, and the Confequences ſo 
plainly laid before him, that at length he reſolved to ſend 
thither a powerful Supply, under the Conduct of Mortimer. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


With this Aid the Engliſb that were in 7 . 
themſelves able to take the Field, mich ond, finding 


7 ed t 1319. 
Scotch Prince, Mean while, the King of * BP - 
nd, re. 


ceiving intelligence how much his Brother ſt f 
of being ſpeedily relieved, went himſelf wa 3 
But upon his Arrival, he heard his Brother was defeated 
and ſlain in a Battle wherein he had raſhly engaged f b 
Robert's Loſs on that occaſion breaking all his meaſ — fair, © 
and diſabling him from continuing the War in that 8 lng 
try, he thought it more proper to go and improve 4 
Advantages, lately gained by bis Arms in Scotland. In hi 
Abſence, Douglas, one of his Generals defeated the * 
my ſent by the King of England into that Kingdom A 
try to take advantage of Robert's being in Ireland, Shes 
This freſh Victory, which put it out of the Power T. 
of the Engliſh to withſtand the Scots, inſpired Robert with Seo BY 
the thoughts of improving it, by laying Siege to Beuel. e 
which was ſtill in the hands of the Znglih (4). Her 
could not make his Preparations without Edward's "hog 18 5 
ledge, But his knowing it was to little purpoſe lince 
he had neither Money nor Troops ſufficient to prevent his 
Enemy's Deſigns. His Subjects were ſo averſe to Yay 
that he could not expect to procure, either a timely at 
powerful Aid. And ſuppoſing he could have expected it 
he plainly ſaw the Parliament would make him pay tis 
for the Sudſidy they ſhould grant (5). In this Extremity 
he turned to the Pope, and earneſtly intreated him to m. B. 
terpoſe his Authority, in order to procure him a Peace pln 0 
or at leaſt a Truce with Scotland. John XXII bo Bee, 
had lately ſucceeded Clement V. immediately granted Ed- 15 
ward's Requeſt, He looked upon this as a very favourable © 
Opportunity, to extend his Power over crowned Heads 
Accordingly he took upon him to make Peace between IEP 
Edward and Robert, not as a Mediator, but as Sovereiga 15 drag 
Arbiter, and by virtue of his Apoſtolical Authority. To ] 
that end, he ſent two Legates into England, with an. 
Power, which ſhewed that he thought himſelf inveſted 40. fe. 
with Sovereign Authority over all 2 even in. tem- 8 
po. al Affairs. Their Commiſſion ran, that they were es 
make Peace between the two contending Nations, in $574 35 
what manner they pleaſed, and to compel both Princes to 
accept it, on pain of Excommunication, and an Inter- 
dict upon their Dominions. But as he judged ſuch a 
Peace could not be made without ſome Debate, which 
would take up time, he ordered his Legates to cauſe a 
two Years Truce to be publiſhed in his Name, and by his 
Authority ; and gave them Power to excommunicate thoſe 
that refuſed to obſerve it, 


The Legates. furniſhed with ſo large and extraordinary j;, j,..., 
Power, came into England, and immediately cauſed the "blih « 
Truce to be proclaimed. Edward paid an implicit Obe- 
dience to it, not conſidering he thereby ſacrificed to the 
Court of Rome the moſt authentick Prerogatives of the 
Crown, It was not the ſame with Robert, Under pre- 
tence, that the Pope and his Legates gave him not the 
Title of King, he would never permit the laſt to enter 
Scotland, much leſs to proclaim the Truce there. He a vs, 
even treated very roughly the Superior of the Cordeliers of Iz. 7 
Berwick, ſent to him by the Legates, who uſing Sur- 
priſe, was ſo bold as to publiſh in fome meaſure the 
Truce, in the Preſence of ſeveral Scots. Inſtead therefore of gu 
obeying the Pope, he beſieged and took Berwick by the “, 
Treachery of the Governor (6), if the Engliſh are to be wake 
credited, This Contempt for the Pope's Orders, obliged I. . 
the Legates to excommunicate him, and put his Kingdom ** 
under an Interdict. But he did not much regard a Cen- —=y | 
ſure ſo manifeſtly unjuſt to him, and ſo very partial to the 
Englih. Therefore continuing his Progreſs he advanced 
on the Borders of England, and committed great Ravages, 
without meeting any oppoſition (7). 

Edword found then, that the ſpiritual Weapons of the Eu: 


Pope were but of little ſervice, Accordingly, on a ſud- %% 
den altering his Method, he found means to raiſe an Ch. Lan 


Army, with which he would go and attempt the re- Wallas. 
covery of Berwick. Whilſt he was employed in the 
Siege, the Earl of Murray, the King of Scotland's Ge- 
neral, made a Diverſion in England, which proved very 


fatal to the Borderers. In his return from ravaging ſe- 73 lu. 
veral Counties, he met a Body of Engliþ Militia to the 7 Vow" 


Number of ten Thouſand, with the Archbiſhop of York (8) A 


(1) Walſingham ſays, that a Knight was taken near Pontſra7, with a Blank Charter under the King's Great Seal, and other Letters under his Privy- 
Seal, offering the King of Scots what Conditions he pleaſed, provided he would procure the Death of the Earl of Lancaſter. This Knight was brought to the 


Larl, who ordered him to be hanged. p. 110. 
(2) Octeb. 2 See Rymer's Fed. Lem. III. p. 735. 


(3) He was taken, and beheaded at Dundalk; and five thouſand eight hundred Scars were ſlain, beſides ſeveral Noblemen. The Archbiſhop of Dabiin was 


General of the EnvizjÞ Forces. WValſing. p. 111. 
(Aud of which Zfaurice de Berkle was Governor, Rymer's Fad. T. III. 


p- 516, 


(5) This Year a Parliament was held at Lercefter on June 24+ wherein the King granted, that the Ordinances made by the Lords Ordainers ſhould be ob- 
ſerved. There was another Parliament at London, about Michaelmas, in which it was ordained, that every City and Town in England ſhould find fo many 
Men to afhit the King againſt the Scets z London maintained two hundred; Canterbury, furty ; St. Albans, ten, &c. Walſing, p. 111. 

(6) Peter Spalding, who it ſeems was afterwards hanged by King Robert. Waljing. p. 111. 


(7) They took the Caſtles of He, Harbttie, and Middeferd ; and plundered and burnt 1North- Allerton, Burroughbrig, Scarburgh, Skipton, Ac, Chron, 


Lanerce Waljmg. P- 1 12. 


(8 William de Melten. 
1 


at 


% 4 
| I een as 
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baer Diſcontent became viſible. The 
great Favourite of the People, and a ſworn Enemy to 


1319. at their Head. Though his Forces were not near ſo nu- 
merous as thoſe of his Enemies, he 2 charged 

them, and obtained over theſe undiſciplined Troops a 
Victory (1), which deſtroyed above half. The Scots 

called this Action, The white Battle, from ſome Engliſh 

Prieſts being killed in the Fight with their Surplices on, 

4 True fr This Accident obliged Edward to raiſe the Siege of Ber- 


8 28 wick, Shortly after, with much Sollicitation, he obtained 
= At 

* 111. e. 809. 
= walſng- and returned to London, where he was no leſs unfortu- 


a Truce for two Years; whereupon he left the North, 


nate. 


N Premetion of The Truce reſtored not to England the expected 
e fencere, Tranquillity. Hardly was it proclaimed, before the King- 


Father ad dom was involved in freſh Troubles, much more violent 
as than thoſe cauſed by Gave/ton. The Enmity between 
the King and the Barons was ſtill kept alive, like Fire 
under Cinders, and only wanted a freſh occaſion to re- 
kindle. Unhappily, an occaſion was but too ready (2). 
The Lords, ever jealous of thoſe about the King's Per- 
ſon, had introduced into Court a young Gentleman, 
Hugh Spencer, whom they believed entirely devoted to 
their Intereſts. They had procured him the Office of 
King's Chamberlain, with a deſign to make uſe of him 
as a Spy, in order to be informed of what paſſed at 
Court, where they ſeldom appeared. But their Project 
turned againſt themſelves. Spencer had a Father named 
Hugh as well as himſelf, a Perſon of Courage and good 
Senſe, who gave him quite contrary Inſtructions. He 
intimated to him, it would be much more eaſy to make 
his Fortune, by labouring directly for himſelf, than by 
ſerving the Barons; and with a little Patience and Obſe- 
quiouſneſs, he might render himſelf ſuperior to thoſe, 
whom he looked upon as his Protectors. Spencer the Son 
being inclined to follow his Advice, found at firſt great 
Difficulties. The King could not behold with a good 
eye, a Domeſtick who had already ſhown too great an 
Inclination for his Enemies, Nevertheleſs in time, and 
by the prudent Counſels of his Father, Spencer removed 
by degrees, the ill Impreſſions his Maſter had taken againſt 
him. As his Deſign was to govern the King entirely, 
he ſcrupled not to become for ſome time his Slave, 
by ſhewing on all occaſions, that he was wholly devoted 
to him. By this blind Obſequiouſneſs, and by a gene- 
ral Compliance to whatever was agreeable to him, from 
his Spy, he became his Confident, and at length ſup- 
plied in his Heart the Place formerly poſſeſſed by Ga- 
ve/ton, When he ſaw himſelf in this great degree of 
Favour, he made an ill uſe of it, like his Predeceſſor, 
and by his exceſſive Pride and inſatiable Avarice, made 
it ſoon wiſhed, that Gave/ton had not been oppreſſed, 


bi 1. Hugh his Father, whom he had cauſed to be created 


2 ond Earl of Wincheſter (3), had been till then of a quite 
FF different Character. Nothing could be laid to his Charge 


 ircheter. unbecoming a Man of Honour and Honeſty, In all the 


een Poſts he had been promoted to, by this and the late King, 
he had always behaved with great Moderation, Prudence 
and Impartiality. But he knew not how to preſerve the 
Reputation. he had acquired. A blind Fondneſs for his 
Son, and Ambition, which had ſeized him in his old 
Age, threw him into thoſe Exceſſes, which rendered both 
him and his Son odious to the Nation, and particularly 
to the Nobility, It was not long before an univerſal 

Earl of Lancaſter, a 


Ard; apainſi 


| 4 - Spencers, the King, notwithſtanding their outward Reconciliation, 
, had improved theſe Junctures, to form a Party capable 


of ruining the two Favourites (4). He had demonſtrated 
to his Friends, That their Ruin and his own were 
« infallible, if means were not found to remove the 
Spencers from Court. That the King, who harboured 
<< a ſecret Deſire of Revenge, was indeed incapable of 
managing a Deſign; but that every thing was to 
<< be feared from that Prince, aſſiſted by his two new 
*+* Miniſters, of much greater Abilities than Gave/ton, 


(t) On Septemb. 20. at Mitton, near the River Swale. Waljing. p- 112. 


(3) He was not created fo till 1322+ See Walfing. p. 117. 
4) The occafion of this Con 


(6) It was ſent by the Biſhops of Londen 
Accommodation. Walſing. p. 114. 


) A Parliament was held at minder, Fuly 15. Rot. Clauſe. 14 Edw. 5 
9) The Father was then out of the Kingdom, and the Son was ordered to depart by Auguſt 29+ Sec the Sentence, Bid. Nolfi p. 114 
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& He added, theſe Miniſters were no lefs guilty than 1319. 
te the other, of divers Enchroachments on the Privileges 
© of the People, and that all the Endeavours hitherto 
© uſed, to reduce the Royal Authority within due 
4 Bounds, would be fruitleſs, if the King was ſuffered to 
return to his former Conrſes, aud trample upon the 
% Liberties of the Subject.“ Theſe Reaſons, alledged 1320. 
by a Prince, who paſſed for a diſintereſted and zealous 7% pen 
Aſſerter of the publick Good, and joined to the Envy 7,7 
raiſed by the Advancement of the Spencers, Cauſed fo A. 
ſudden an Effect, that the old Aſſociation was renewed, Af Pub. 
As the confederate Barons (5) had every thing to fear bs bor.” 
from the Abilities of the Miniſters, they loſt no time, 896, 899, 
which was ſo precious, in preſenting to the King Pe- 9% =: 
titions, as they had done concerning Gave/ton. Such Walgag. 
a Conduct would only have given their Enemies lei- Knights, 
ſure to prepare. And therefore, without diſcovering their 
Intentions, they reſolved to levy Troops with all poſ- 
ſible Secrecy and Expedition, and to ſurprize the King 
and his Favorites, before they had time to take an 
meaſures. This Deſign was executed with that ſpeed, 
that in a very ſhort ſpace, they drew together eleven 
thouſand Men, with whom they ventured to take the 
Field. Their firſt Exploit was to plunder the Lands of Ibis. 
the Spencers, which was left to the Care of Roger Mor- 
timer the Younger, ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from his 
Uncle of the ſame Name. He diſcharged his Commiſſion 
in ſo violent a manner, and with fo little regard for the Fa- 
vorites, that he did them in a few Days threeſcore thou- 
fand Pound damage. This done, the Barons ſent ſome of Ibid. 
their Body (6) to preſent a Petition to the King, deſiring 
the Removal of the Spencers (7). Edward perceiving it 
was not in his Power to curb their Boldneſs, referred the 
matter to the Parliament (8). He did not queſtion, but he 
ſhould have Intereſt enough with the Commons, to pro- 
tet the two Miniſters. But the Barons Reſolution to 
continue in Arms, broke all his meaſures, Several 
Members of Parliament being at the devotion of the 
Lords, others awed by the Army, and all in general 
having too little value for the Spencers, to run any hazard 73. $p-nc+:- 
for their ſake, the two Favorites were baniſhed the Realm, %. 
without the King being able to ſcreen them (9). This 111, . * 
Parliament was called, The Parliament of the white Walling. 
Bands, on account of certain white Marks, by which Hunting. 
the Adherents of the Barons were to know one ano- 
ther, Whatever Endeavours the King uſed to oppoſe 
theſe violent Proceedings, he found himſelf conſtrained to . 
give way to a Torrent, which he could not withſtand. 
Spencer, the Father, being then out of the Realm upon 

e King's Affairs, the Son was ignominiouſly conduct- 
ed to Dover, where he was ſhipped off with great Threats, 
if ever he - pretended to ſet foot in the Kingdom 


in. 
wt highly reſented this Aﬀront, and ſwore to be 1321. 
revenged. But perhaps means would have been found to 
appeaſe him, if the Queen, who, on the like occa- walſng, 
ſions, was wont to act the Part of a Mediatrix between 
the King and the Barons, had not ceaſed doing them 
that good Office. Inſtead of endeavouring to aſſwage 
the King's Anger, ſhe took care to excite him to Ven- 
geance, being exaſperated at an Affront, ſhe lately received 
from a Baron, and of which ſhe caſt the Blame upon the 
whole Party. The occaſion of her Reſentment was 
this: 

Whilſt Edward was thus incenſed againſt the Barons, Agent du- 
Iſabella, deſigning to go in Pilgrimage to Canterbury, ſent the N, 59 
ſome of her Domeſticks before, to provide Lodgings in the confs Fas 
Caſtle of Leeds, belonging to Bartholomew de Badleſmere, Barms. 
one of the aſſociated Barons. As the whole Party were De la N. 
then in extreme diſtruſt of the King, the Officer who 
commanded in the Caſtle, denied the Queen's People ad- 
mittance. There was even one of them killed. So far aa. pub. 
was Badleſmere from diſclaiming what was done, upon III. p. 597. 


Complaint made to him, that he had the boldneſs to write Walen. 


(2) The King called a Great Council at Northampton on Auguſt 1. wherein it was agreed, that a ſtanding Council of certain Biſhops, Earls, and Barons 
ſhould conſtantly remain with the King to adviſe him in all Matters of publick Concern, till the next Parliament. This Council was to conſiſt of the Bi- 
ſhops of Norwich, Chicheſter, Ely, Saliſbury, St. David's, Carliſle, Hereford, and Worceſter ; the Earls of Pembroke, Richmond, Hereford, and Arundel; Sir 
Hugh de Courtney, Sir Roger de Mortimer, Six Jobn de Segrave, Sir Jobs de Grey, and one of the Bannerets of the Earl of Lancaſter. See Rymen's Fed. 
T. III. p. 722, Sc. The Parliament here mentioned met at York, three Weeks after Michaelmas. See Brady's Appendix. No. 61- There was another 
Parliament this Year ſoon after Eafter, in which the Clergy granted the King a tenth for one Year, with the Pope's Leave. A. Murymu, 


againſt the Spencers, was this; William de Brews, a Baron, propoſing to ſell part of his Eftate, called Gorverland, | 
firſt agreed for it with the Earl of Hereford, who 2 be the Purchaſer: 1 ' ye 
of the King in Capite, and bought it out of the Earl of Hereford's Hands: Who being highly provoked at this Affront, complained to the Earl of Lan- 
caſter, and they two engaging a great number of the Barons in their Intereſts, entered into a Confederacy againſt the Spencers. Walfing. p- 113. 

(5) Who theſe confederate Barons were, fee in Rymer's Fed. Tom. III. p. 868, 923. and Yyrrel, Val. 


But Hugh Spencer, the younger, obtained the King's Licence, it being holden 


IV. b. 279, 280, The Form of their Con- 


» Saliſbury, Ely, Hereford, and Chichefter, who were come to the confederate Barons at St. Albans to procure an 
0 What Articles were exhibited ajainſt them in this Petition, fee in Tyrrel, p. 28 f, and Brady, p- 129, Cc. they being too long to be inſerted here, 
IL X. 5. 
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1321. the Queen a very inſolent Letter, expreſsly approving 
She firs ip what had paſſed. It was very difficult for that Princeſs, 
os who was naturally haughty and revengeful, not to reſent 

ſuch an Affront. As ſhe plainly ſaw, the Union of the 
Barons was the ſole cauſe of Badleſmere's Inſolence, ſhe 
thought the readieſt way would be to break their Aſſocia- 
tion, The King waited patiently for a favourable opportu- 
nity to exerciſe his vengeance; but a Woman's revenge 
The King can bear no delay. The Queen, in her reſolution of ſpur- 
He ring on Edward, perſuaded him, that the preſent Juncture 
AQ. Pub. was very advantagious to free himſelf from the Power of the 
III. p. 893. Barons: that by immediately puniſhing the Governour of 
Leeds, as he deſerved, he would ſtrike ſuch a Terrour into 
the Barons, who did not expect any ſuch thing, that they 
would not think even of ſtanding upon their Defence, 
when they ſhould ſee him Sword in hand, and able to 

He levies compel them to return to their Allegiance. Edward reliſh- 
reps, and ing this Advice, gave Orders for levying Troops. But 
pats" hoe i f any Obſtacle, and in order to remove the 

le of Leeds, 10 fear Or any , 

People's Apprehenſions, who began to be alarmed at theſe 
Levies, he iſſued out a Proclamation, proteſting, he took 
not Arms to make War on his Subjects, but only to pu- 
niſh the Inſolence of a private Perſon. This Proclama- 
tion producing a good Effect among the People, and the 
Barons not thinking they ſhould engage the Kingdom in 
a Civil War for the ſake of a ſingle Officer, the King 
raiſed an Army without oppoſition, When his Troops 
were ready to march, he went immediately and beſieged 
the Caſtle of Leeds, and taking it, ordered the Governor (1), 
with ſome other inferior Officers, to be hanged. This 
good Succeſs cauſing him to forget his Proteſtation, he 
made uſe of his Arms, to take Vengeance on his Enemies. 
To that end, he beſieged ſome other Caſtles belonging to 
the Barons, and particularly Yarwick, which he became 

a: rc:a!ls maſter of with the ſame eaſe. When he thought himſelf 
Mens, ſufficiently formidable, he recalled Spencer the Son, who 
III. p. 907. ſince his Baniſhment had turned Pyrate, particularly againſt 
De la M- the Engliſh. 

2 Edward continuing his Progreſs, after the Return of 
in a «vreicb- his Favorite, put the aſſociated Barons into the utmoſt 
al C-rdition, Conſternation, who were not prepared for their Defence. 
| T hey would have been very glad, on this occaſion, of 

the Queen's Aſſiſtance : But ſhe was too much incenſed 
againſt them to ſtand their Friend. In this ill poſture 
they ſaw themſelves expoſed to the Fury of their Ene- 

Spencer tbe mies, Who ſpared them not. Mean while, the King, by 
Father 1e- his ſole Authority, revoked the Sentence of Baniſhment 
Aa Pu Againſt the Spencers, and recalled the Father, as he had 
III. p. 907. already done the Son, The King's Diligence threw the 

Barons into ſo terrible a Perplexity, that they knew not 

what Courſe to take. His Army was in the Center of 

the Kingdom, ready to fall upon the boldeſt. The Peo- 

ple, as it uſually happens on ſuch occaſions, joined with 

the ſtrongeſt, for fear of being oppreſſed before the Barons 

Serra) Ba- were able to protect them. In this Extremity, moſt of 

A the aſſociated Barons wiſely choſe to throw themſelves upon 

puniſbed. the King's Mercy. As for thoſe who refuſed to follow 

as. Pub. their Example, many were taken and executed ; ſome fled 

Wand. for Refuge beyond Sea; and others were ſhut up in ſeveral 

* Priſons (2). Of the Number of theſe laſt was Roger Mor- 

Mortimer timer, junior, whom the Spencers cloſely confined in the 

9 Tower, but who doubtleſs would not have met with fo fa- 

Knighton, VOrable a Treatment, had not his Life been ſaved by a pow- 
erful Interceſſion. 

1322, The Earl of Lancaſter's Faction being extremely weak- 
Lancafter. ened by the Deſection, Flight, Impriſonment, or Death of 
£1,596 his Adherents, the Earl, with what few Troops he could 
Walfing aſlemble, ſaw himſelf conftrained to retire into the North. 

He had nothing to depend upon but the Protection of the 
Scots, who promiſed him Succours ; but it was neceflary 
to come and join them. The Rout he took, and ſome 
intercepted Letters, diſcovered his Intention to the King. 
II pur ſiad by To prevent it, he ordered Sir Andrew Harcla, Gover- 
eve King. nour of Carliſle, to draw together what Troops he could 


Act. Pub, 
1 b. 927, and go out againſt the Earl to cut off the Paſſes, or at 


Co 


(1) Thomas Culpeper. Nulſing. p. 115. 


(2) The Lords Hugh de Audley, Senior, and Maurice de Berkley were ſent Priſoners to Wallingford Caſtle. Eid. 


| were the two Spencers. By this little Atſembly was the 


leaſt to keep him at a Bay, whilſt he purſued him in Per- 

ſon with his Army. However expeditious the Earl of *** 
Lancaſter was, and whatever care he took to retard the I 
King's March, by deſtroying the Country behind him 4 
he was obliged, after paſſing the Trent over Burton. 4 
Bridge, to halt, in order to oppoſe the Paſſage of the 4 
Army which purſued him. But Edward retiring, to 


„% „ In 25 


paſs at another place, the Earl reſolved to ſtand his 
Ground. Nevertheleſs, whether through Scruple, or {c:; ; 

of the King's ſuperior Forces, he ſuddenly altered hi; ge 
mind. In hopes of freeing himſelf from theſe Streivhes © 44. 
he advanced to Burraw-Bridge, where ran another BR ark, 
ver, which afforded no other Paſſage but over a Brides %... 
defended by Harcla. In this extremity, he was unger Yau 
a Neceſſity either of reſolving to fight the King, who 
cloſely purſued him, or of attempting to force this Pat, 
before the Royal Army came up (3). He choſe the lat- 

ter, and without Joſs of time, ordered the Bridge to be 
attacked. The vigorous Reſiſtance of the Enemy, the 
Death of the Earl of Hereford (4), ſlain in the begin- 
ning of the Fight, and the Dread of being ſurprized by 

the King, who was advancing, ſo daunted Lancaſter's ; 
Troops, that inſtead of continuing the Attack, they took i 
to flight, and diſperſed themſelves in the Country, Har- Ki, f 
cla, perceiving this Diſorder, ſpeedily paſſed the Bridge, %. 
and purſued the Runaways, of whom he took great Pr 
Numbers Priſoners. The Earl of Lancafter, who en- 
deavoured in vain to rally his Men, ſtay ing too long in 
hopes of ſucceeding, could not avoid the misfortune of 
being taken himſelf, with fourſcore and fifteen Barons and 
Knights, and conducted to the Caſtle of Pontefra (5), 
This unfortunate Prince ſaw himſelf expoſed to the In- 
ſults of the Soldiers, who in deriſion called him King 
Arthur, from his uſing that Name in ſome of the in- 
tercepted Letters. But this was not the moſt rigo- 
rous part of his Puniſhment. A few days after, the ,, 
King being come to Pontefract, ordered him to be ar-1it. ;., 
raigned in the Hall of the Caſtle, before a ſmall** 
Number of Peers (6), who attended him, among whom 
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Earl condemned to be drawn, hanged, and quartered for 
a Traitor. But out of reverence to his Birth, the King 
was pleaſed to fave him the Inſamy of that Puniſhment, f 
and only ordered him to be beheaded (7). Nine other = 
Lords of his Party were ſentenced to the ſame Puniſh- 
ment, and executed at York, The Lord Badleſmere, Bd 
the firſt Cauſe of the War, and four other Barons, ſuf- «:/ % 
fered the like Death at London, Windſor, Canterbury, and“ 22 
Glaceſter, for a Terror to the Kingdom, Never fincc a 
the Norman Conqueſt, had the Scattolds been drenched '3 
with ſo much Engliſh Blood, as upon this occaſion (8). ö 
Theſe inhuman Proceedings were aſcribed to the Spencers, Ti S - 
who thereby rendered themſelves extremely odious to all {= © - 
the World, and bred in the Hearts of the Nobility a De- | 
fire 2 Revenge, which was but too fully glutted in the 
end (9). | 

Edward imagined, that after this Succeſs againſt his 133; 
Subjects, he could not but be very formidable to the Scots. Elsa 
In this belief, he reſolved to march towards Scotland (10), n 3 
big with the Expectation of ſurprizing Robert, and te- f h '$ 
pairing, by this one Expedition, all his former Loſſes. 122 
Whilſt he was in his own Territories, he had plenty 11 % 
of Proviſions, every one ftriving to ſupply his Army, 
more out of Fear than Affection. But prepoſteroully 
fancying, he ſhould find the ſame Conveniences in the 
Enemy's Country, he was ſuddenly in a terrible Want. 
So, inſtead of advancing any farther, he was forced to fe- 3 
turn in haſte, as he had done once before, without being 
the wiſer by that Experience. But this was not all the 
Diſhonour he received from this ill-concerted Expedition, 
Hardly had he begun to return into his own Dominions, f 
when Robert cloſely purſued him even into England, and g 
overtaking him at Blacſ- more, eaſed him of his Baggage, 1 
and had like to have taken him Priſoner, The tngl/þ Her 
Army being all diſperſed on this occaſion, Rebert continu- 


4 
£3 


(3) Robert de Helande had promiſed to bring him a Reinforcement, but diſappointed him, which was the Cauſe of his Defeat. Knighton, p. 254% 0 
(4) Humphrey de Habun, who married Elizabeth, Daughter of Edward I, and Widow of the Earl of Holland. He is ſaid to be thruit tuo the Belly by » 
a Welſh Soldier from under the Bridge through a Chink. 'Knighton. Walſing. p. 116. | 


(5) This Battle was fought March 16. Knighton, De /a . p- 596. 


(6) The Earls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Surrey, Arundel, Athol, Anagos, &c- the Monday before March 25, Rymer t Fed. Tom. III. p. 940, Ge 


(7) As he accordingly was, upon a Hill near Pontefract, March 25. Chron. Eveſh. g 

(8) Hiſtorians have given us the following Lifts of the Names of the Barons that were put to Death. The Earl of Lancaſter, the Lords Waren de Liſte, 
* 'lliam Techet, Themas Mandute, Henry de Rradburn, William Fitz-William junior, William Cheney, at Pontefra#; Roger Clifford, Fobn Mowbray, Jocel 
D vill, at York; John Giffard, at Glocefter ; Henry Teyes, at London; Francis de Aldenham, at Windſor ; Bartholomezo de Badleſmere, and . 
Aſuburnbam, at Canterbury. Three ſcore and twelve Knights, (beſides thoſe hanged in Chains,) were ſhut up in Priſon, who upon Fines paid, Wer® 
Wares ſet at Liberty, ſays De la Macr. Walſing. p- 116. Knighton, Col. 2541. ' od 

(9) A Parliament was held at Til this Year, three Weeks after Eafter, wherein the Proceſs againſt the two Spencers for their Baniſhment, was revoke p 
And a tenth part was granted to the King of the Goods of the Lords and Commons of the Kingdom , and a fixth part of thoſe belonging to the — 
Boroughs, and antient Demeſns. Brady's Hiſt. p. 140, Cc. Rer. Clauſ. 15. 16 Edw. II. T was another held again this Year at the ſame Place, 


«bout the middle of Novemb. Rymer's Fad. T. III. p- 978, 


4 


(19) Towards the latter End of Fay, and returned in the beginning of Sepremb, © Walfing, 
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ed his March, ravaging the Country with Fire and Sword 
to the very Walls of York (1). At laſt, having burnt 
the 1 1 of Rippen and ranſacked the _ of Be- 
verly, he returned home loaded with Booty. hatever 
reaſon that Prince had to expect great Advantages from 
the Continuance of the War, he entered into Negotiation 
for a Truce, which at length was concluded on the 1 3th 
of May 1324, for thirteen Years. He conſented the 
more readily to this Truce, as he was forced to give ſome 
Reſpite to his Subjects exhauſted by ſo long a War. Be- 
ſides, he hoped by that means to be reconciled to the 
Court of Rome, having received intimation, that his Ab- 
ſolution, and the Removal of the Interdict, depended upon 
his Compliance. 

The Submiſſion of the Engli/h, and the long Truce 
with Scotland, placed Edward preciſely in a Situation 
moſt agreeable to his Temper. He had nothing to di- 
vert him from his Pleaſures ; enjoyed a peaceable King- 
dom ; and could leave the Government to his Favorites, 
without fear of being controlled by his Subjects. This 
was a Happineſs he could not attain till this Year, being 
the ſixteenth of his Reign. However, his Satisfaction 
was ſometimes diſturbed by the Remembrance of things 
paſt. The Death of the Earl of Lancaſler, of which 
he began to repent ſince his peaceable State, now and 
then ſtung him with bitter remorſe. This manifeſtly ap- 
pears, in his Anſwer to certain Lords petitioning him 
to pardon a condemned Criminal (2). J. it poſſible, 
cried he, that ſuch a Wretch as this ſhould find ſo many 
Friends to intercede for him, when not one would ſpeak in 
_ 75 my Couſin of Lancaſter, who, if he had lived, 
might have been uſeful both to me and the whole King- 
dom ? therefore, as for this Fellow, he ſhall die as he de- 
erves. 

The Character of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, was not 
much leſs ambiguous than the Earl of Leice/ter's, in the 
Reign of Henry III. The King's and the Spencer's Ad- 
herents called him Villain and Traitor, one that having 
taken Arms againſt his Sovereign, was juſtly condemned. 
But the People in general had his Memory in great ve- 
neration, conſidering him as a real Martyr for Liberty. 
Immediately after his death, his Tomb was flocked to, 
where many Miracles were pretended to be wrought (3). 
The King was even obliged, ſtrictly to command the 
Biſhop of London, to put a ſtop to the Superſtition of the 
People of his Dioceſe, who came and ſaid their Prayers 
to the Earl's Picture hung up in St. Pauls Church. 
Probably, the Uncertainty concerning the Character of 
this Prince would have laſted much longer, if two things 
had not determined People in his favour. The firſt 
was, the Puniſhment of Harcla, who being made Earl 
of Carliſle, for taking Lancaſter Priſoner, incurred the 
Diſpleaſure of the Spencers, and upon a Suggeſtion of a 
Correſpondence with Scotland, was beheaded (4). The 
ſecond was, the Canonization of Lancaſter in 1389, at 
the Requeſt of Edward III, Son of him that had taken 
away his Life (5). After that, there was no room to 
queſtion the Sincerity of his Intentions: At leaſt, it was 
no longer permitted openly to defame his Memory. 

The Death of this Prince, and of ſeveral other 
Lords of the ſame Party, placed the Spencers on the 
top of the Wheel. As there was now no Man able 
to oppoſe them, theſe two Miniſters did, in the King's 
Name, whatever they thought agreeable with their In- 
tereſts, without regarding a Party entirely reduced. Had 
they been ſo wiſe to moderate their Paſſion, and deny 
themſelves the Pleaſure of Revenge, they would have 
doubtleſs ſupported themſelves in their high Station, and 
cauſed their Maſter to paſs an eaſy and quiet Life. But 
where are Men of this Character to be found? The 
Spencers, to compleat their Vengeance, threw the King- 
dom into greater and more fatal Troubles, than what 
were lately appeaſed. Not content with putting to death 
the Heads of the oppoſite Party, with depriving others 
of their Eſtates, and with condemning great numbers to 
perpetual Baniſhment, they believed themſelves yet un- 
ſafe, till they were rid of three Perſons who them 
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uneaſy, and with whom they were extremely incenſed; 1323. 
namely, the Biſhops of Lincoln (6) and Hereford, and 
Roger Mortimer the younger. This laſt, who had done 
them great damage, was in their power, being actually 
Priſoner in the Tower. "KEW 

Adam Orleton, Biſhop of Hereferd, was promoted to da, pw 

that Dignity by the Intereſt of Pope Jobn XXII, in Hate, 
ſpite of all the King's Endeavours to the contrary. but are 4 
This Prelate, who had ſhown but little regard for the oa 
Court on that occaſion, rightly judged the King would II. ,.6:-. 
not fail, when in his Power, to be revenged on him. 62. 
For this reaſon he joined with the Earl of Lancaſter, to ary 
ſcreen himſelf from the Perſecution he juſtly feared, 
Matters having taken a quite different turn from what 
he expected, and the King preſerving an extreme Re- 
ſentment againſt him, his Ruin was determined. Io 
that end he was ſummoned to anſwer in the King's 
Court to a Charge of High-Treaſon entered againſt him( 2). 
He appeared, but refuſed to plead in any but the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Court, inſiſting upon the Privilege of his Or- 
der. This Refuſal would have done him no Service, 
had he not been ſupported by the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and Dublin, Theſe Prelates conſidering the Sen- 
tence which the Kirg's Court was going to pronounce, as 
a manifeſt Violation of the Church's Immunities, went 
in Company with ſeveral other Biſhops, and forbid the 
King's Judges to take cognizance of the Caſe, threat- 
ning them with Excommunication, it they dared to 
proceed. However defirous the King and his Miniſters 
were to be rid of this Biſhop, the Clergy's Oppoſition 
hindered the Judges from paſſing Sentence, and the At- 
fair was referred to the Parliament. Nevertheleſs, till this 
Proteſs was over, the King ordered the Temporalities of 
the Party accuſed to be ſeized. 

The Biſhop of Lincoln, who was in the ſame caſe, I. rw | 
plainly perceived what would be his doom, if the Bi- e ahi 
ſhop of Hereford was condemned. A common Intereſt © 
forming a very ſtrict Union between theſe two Prelates, 
they applied themſelves to find means to raiſe Troubles, 
which ſhould ſhelter them from the King's Vengeance. 
Cy for him their Endeavours ſucceeded but too 
well. 


Roger Mortimer the younger was not, or at leaſt Mortimer 


is condemned 


ſeemed not to be, in very favorable Circumſtances. De- , 
tained in cloſe Confinement, and deſtitute of a Charac- pard.rcd. 
ter which might ſcreen him from the malice of the Fa- 

vorites, who were extremely incenſed againſt him, he 
expected to forfeit his Head for the Damages he had 

done. And indeed he was condemned to die (8), but Pat. 16. 
found a powerful Interceſſion with the King; who, not- _ M 
withſtanding the Sollicitations of his Favorites, changed ;4 
his Sentence to perpetual Impriſonment. It was no ſmall 
matter for Mortimer to eſcape death. The State he was 
in ſeemed to require his Patience, till time ſhould bring 
ſome alteration in his favour, But fo flow and uncer- 
tain a means was not capable of making him eaſy. 
Whether he was afraid the King would, one time or 
other, be gained by his Enemies, or relied upon the 
ſame Protection that had already ſaved his Life, he en- 
tered into new Plots. Though a Priſoner, he attempted walGng, 
to make himſelf maſter of the Tower, and likewiſe of 
Wallingford Caſtle, by the help of his Friends. This 

Plot being diſcovered, one of his Accomplices was con- 
demned to be hanged, and himſelf once more had the 
Sentence of Death paſſed upon him. However, he ob- 

tained his Pardon again. 

When a Man reflects on the great Credit of the Spen- Remari: en 
cers, their revengeful Temper, and the reaſon they had *;* **'"s 
perſonally to hate Mortimer, he muſt be convinced, that 4% 
the Protection which ſcreened him from their Vengeance 
was very powerful. On the other hand, if all the Cir- 
cumſtances of this Reign be conſidered, it will not be 
thought likely, that any other Perſon but the Queen 
could N obtain ſuch a Favour from the King, a- 
rug the Intereſt and Sollicitations of the Miniſters. 

his Conjecture is confirmed by the ſcandalous manner 
wherein that Princeſs afterwards lived with Mortimer; 


(2) They took, among the reſt, Fobn de Bretagne Earl of Richmond Priſoner. Walfingbamy p. 117. 
(2) He was one of Lancafter's Family and ingaged with his Lord in the late Inſurrection, and being condemned to be hanged, ſome, about the King, be- 
cauſe he formerly had a Place at Court, offered to intercede for him. At which the King falling into a Paſſion faid as above. Wall. p. 1179. The words 


are tranſlated nearer the Original than in the French. — 


( 3) He was buried in the Church of the Priory of Pontfra#. The Prior and Monks giving out that Miracles were wrought at his Tomb, the Report 
aincd Ground in ſuch a manner, that the King was forced to order the Church to be ſhut up. The King's Letter to the Biſhop of London on account of 
is Picture which was ſet up in St. Pau/'s Cathedral, and worſhipped by the People, is in Vol. III. p. 1033, of Rymer's Fed. See Brady. Vol. III. 


p 136. Ce. 


(4) Before his being beheaded he was degraded of the Honour of Knighthood;z which is the firſt Example of this kind. a. p. 118. 

(5) Queen Iſabella writ in 1326, the laſt Day of February, to the Pope, extolling the Virtues of the late Earl of Lancafter, and deſiring his Holineſs 
to canonize him, and King Edward III, permitted a Chapel to be built over the Place where the Earl was beheaded : But his Canonizatien was not com- 
pleated till Richard 11's Reign in 1389. See Brady's Hiſt. p. 138, 139. and Appen. No, 64, 66. 


6) Henry Burwarſche. De la Moor. p. 597+ 


7) He was arreſted in the Parliament held at London the beginning of Lent, and examined before the King and Lords upon divers Articles of High-Trea- 


fon. Wall. p. 119. 


(8) And his Eſtates, together with his Uncle's, were forſeited, in 1322+ Not long aſter, the elder Mortimer died in the Tower, 
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1323. from whence it may be inferred, their good Underſtand- 
ing commenced long before it was publickly known. 
For a further Contirmation of this may be added what 
all the Hiſtorians unanimouſly relate, that the Queen in- 
ceſſantly complained of the Severities, exerciſed upon the 
Friends of the late Earl of Lancaſter. T his gives occa- 
ſion to preſume, that Mortimer was the principal Sub- 
The Queen i: jet of her Complaints. Moreover, at this very time it 
2 «d by the was, that the Spencers began to vex Queen //abella, in- 
De l. M. ſomuch, that by their Perſecutions, they obliged her to 
complain to the King of France her Brother, that ſhe 
was regarded but as a Servant in the King her Husband's 
Houſe, Now it does not appear, that the Favorites had 
any other Reaſon to mortify her, than the ProteCtion ſhe 
granted to Mortimer their Enemy. All theſe Reaſons 
incline me to believe, there was at this time a Fami- 
liarity between 1/abella and Mortimer, and that the Pro- 
tection ſhe publickly honour'd him with, drew upon her 
the Malice of the Favorites. The Vexation they gave 
her, led her to ſeek means to be revenged in her turn. 
Mort'mer. This is truly the Source of the Events we are going to 
4074 # relate, concerning which Hiſtorians have expreſſed them- 
Waling., ſelves very obſcurely. Let us add here, in order not to 
5 return to Mortimer till there ſhall be occaſion, that quick- 
Ad. Pub. ly aſter he found means to eſcape out of the Tower (1), 
IV. p. 7, and lie concealed ſome time in England, notwithſtand- 
wm ing the diligent Search that was made to apprehend him. 
Though Hue and Cry was raiſed after him, which ſel- 
dom fails of Succeſs, he had the good fortune to eſcape 
the Search, and retire into France. Probably, he was hid 
in ſome Place where they durſt not look for him. Let 
us now proceed to the fatal Effects of the Love, Ambi- 
tion, and Revenge, which at that time poſleſſed the 

Minds of the principal Perſons at Court. 
Mit of The Peace made by Edward I with France ſtill ſub- 
ee Gifted, notwithſtanding certain Diſputes between the two 
Crovns, in the Reigns of Lewis Hutin, and Philip le 
Long, Sons and Succeſſors of Philip the Fair. Upon 
Charles the Fair's Acceflion to the Throne of France, 
after the Death of his Brothers, theſe Differences were 
conſiderably increaſed, on account of the Juriſdiction 
claimed by that Prince over Guienne, as Sovereign Lotd 
of that Duchy. It is probable too that Charles, diſſa- 
tisfied at the ill Treatment of his Siſter Queen 1/abella 
in England, ſought occaſion to give Edward Marks of 
his Reſentment. An unexpected Accident in Guienne, 
gave him an opportunity to make himſelf Satisfaction. 
ence flowed all thoſe Misfortunes which afterwards fell 

upon the King of England, 

The King At a Town in Agenois, called St. Sardss, held of the 
of France. Caſtle of Montpezat, ſome Outrage was committed, which 


ta es occa- 


feen te ſeize Edward's Officers in Guienne neglected to redreſs (2). 


Guenne- Whereupon the Parties concerned carried their Complaints 
15 . to the King of France, as Sovereign. Charles embraced 
IV. 48, ;;, this opportunity to improve his Right over Guienne. He 
63, Sc. Cauſed the Court of Peers to ſentence the Lord of Mont- 
pezat, and other Gaſcon Gentlemen to Baniſhment, and 
confiſcate their Caſtles to the Crown of France. By 

virtue of this ſentence, given without ſummoning the 

King of England, or his Officers, Charles would have 

taken poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Montpezat ; but was pre- 

vented by the Engliſb, who placed a ſtrong Garriſon 

there, This oppotition occaſioned another Sentence, de- 

claring the Garriſon guilty of Felony, for oppoſing the 

Waifng, execution of the firſt, Mean while, the King of ; 
De a M. ordered Troops to be raiſed in Perigord, and the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, with deſign to beſiege the Caſtle. 'T'o 

give the better colour to this Armament, he complained, 

that Edward had not done him Homage for Guienne and 

the Earldom of Ponthieu (3), and ſo had a Pretence ready 

to confiſcate theſe Provinces, in caſe his Arms met with 

1324. the expected Succeſs, Indeed it was viſible, his Deſign 
ogg de was not to take a Caſtle only, ſince he ſent a formida- 
mates preat ble Army into Guienne, under the Command of Charles 
Progreſs in de Valois his Uncle, who made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
B. l . Places, Certain it is, nothing was farther from Edward's 


(1) On Auge 1, this Year. Ad Murim. 


(2) The occaſion of the preſent Quarrel was this: Hugh Lord of Montpezat had built a Caſtle on ſome Land, which he 


Vol. I, 


thoughts, than a deſire of entering into a War u 
Fork and yet he took no Method to . 5 _ 1324. 
ſtead of giving the King his Brother-in-law fome $4.” 
faction, by doing Juſtice to the Parties concerned in < 
Affair of St. Sardes, and by offering the Homage due t 

him, he till kept his Character of neglecting great * 

ters for the ſake of Trifles (4). It is true indeed * Aa. p 
ſent Commiſſioners into Guienne (5), with publick ee 3 
to make inquiſition concerning the Buſineſs of St. 3 

But by their private Inſtructions they were to do their ut. 

moſt to oblige the Plaintiffs to deſiſt from their Appeal 
which was not endeavouring to ſatisfy the King of Franc, 

As for the Homage, though he did not pretend to dif. 

pute it, he excuſed himſelf from doing it, on pretence he 

had never been ſummoned in form; ean time, he 

ſent his Brother, the Earl of Kent, to command in 
Gutenne, but with ſo few Troops, that the Earl not 
daring to keep the Field, ſhut himſelf up in Reale, where 

he was beſteged, and at laſt forced to capitulate. 

Before the Earl of Kent went over to Guienne, he Ne, 
was ſent to Paris, to try to adjuſt the Difference be. * Pri. £ 
tween the two Crowns. He had even agreed with jy" 
the Court of France upon a Treaty, which the King ba. 
his Brother refuſed to ratify. This was the Subject of 10. 
a long Negotiation, which ſerved only to give the Earl 
of Valeis time to purſue his Conqueſts in Guienne, At 
length, Edward perceiving the Duchy was in manifeſt 
danger, thought fit to make ſome Preparations, which 
occaſioned the Court of France to equip a Fleet, to 
oppoſe that of the Englih. The Spencers, ever watch- 
ful of occaſions to vex {ſabella, uſed this to deprive her “U 
of the Earldom of Cormwal, aſſigned her for her private 
Expences. They ſuggeſted to the King, that it was wig, 
dangerous to leave that Country in the hands of the 
Queen, when he was in War with the King her Bro- 
ther. They added, that probably, the Fleet the French 
were fitting out, was deſigned for an Invaſion from that 
quarter. This was ſufficient to induce Edward to te- 
ſume that Earldom in a very diſobliging manner to the 
Queen, without diſſembling that he thought her capable 
of holding a criminal Correſpondence with the Enemics 
of the State (6). This Indignity, which ſhe highly re- 
ſented, added to ſo many other Reaſons of Diſguſt a- 
gainſt the Spencers and the King, in all likelihood, 
——_— the Project, the particulars whereof I am going 
to relate. 

Though Edward made ſome Preparations for War, it 1;2:;, 
was not by the Force of his Arms that he expected the Ti ?;z- 
Reſtitution of what was taken from him. His chief Re- 1 
liance was on the Pope, who being choſen Mediator be- — 
tween the two Crowns, put him in hopes of a good Iſſue Ac Pub. 
of this Affair. To work this Agreement, the Pope ſent * '% 
two Nuntio's to Paris (7), where Ambaſſadors from Eng- Waling, 
land (8) alſo repaired. But the Negotiation went on fo 
lowly that the Engh/b could not help ſhowing ſome Im- 
patience. As they ſeemed inclined to return home, a Per- I i jp 
ſon of great Note in the Court of France took occaſion/* Ee 
to inſinuate to the Nuntio's, that if the King of England ho Nous 6; 
would fend his Queen to Paris, ſhe would undoubtedly Pars 
obtain from the King her Brother much better Terms 
than the Ambaſladors could expect. The Nuntio's having De h M- 
made this Propoſal to the Engliſb Plenipotentiaries, it was s. 
reſolved that one of them, the Biſhop of Winchefter (9), 
ſhould take a Journey to London, to perſuade their Maſ- 
ter to follow the method ſuggeſted to them. Theſe par- 
ticulars are to be ſeen in a Letter from Edward to the 
Pope on this occaſion, inſerted in the Callectian of the 4g. pu. 
Publick Acts. It was not therefore a Contrivance invent- IV. p. 14%, 
ed by the Spencers to be rid of the Queen, as ſome athrm- 
ed, ſince the Project came firſt from France. It is much De la M. 
more likely, that the Queen her ſelf put the King her Wallas. 
Brother upon it, in order to have an opportunity of go- 
ing to Paris, and beginning the execution of her Plot 
againſt the King her Husband and his Favorites. Be that l wiſe 
as it will, the Propoſal being debated in Council (19),%*,,, 


any expedient was thought preferable to a War, as mat- jy, 5. 143. 


was within the Ter- 


ritories of the King of England, but which the King of France maintained to be his; and therefore he ſummoned the ſaid Lord before the Parliament of 
Paris, which adjudged the Land to the King of France; and his Officer in thoſe parts immediately ſeized the Caſtle. To recover which the Lord of Mont- 
pexat aſſembled all his Vaflals, and received alſo Afliftance from the King's Seneſt hal of England in Guienne, by which means he ſoon became again 
maſter of his Caſtle, and put all the Frerch-men that were in it to the Sword. P. Daniel's Hill. of France. Tom. V. p. 41. 

(3) He ſent the Sieur de Seonville, and a Notary named Andrew de Florence, to ſummon him to perform that Homage. V alſ. p. 117 De la Moore 


p. 596. 


Aniwer he ſhould return to thoſe Summons. Hall. p- 119. 


(4) Upon his being ſummoned by the King of France, he aſſembled the Parliament in Lent (of which mention is made a little above) to conſider what 


(5) His Brother Edmund Earl of Kent, and the Archbiſhop of Dublin. Ibid. p. 120. A Fad: 
(6) There was cnly a Penſion allowed her. 141d. p. 121.— At the ſame time the King iſſued out Commiſſions of Array, which ſee in Rymer 3 


Tom. IV. p. 78, 107. 
(7) The Archbiſhop of Vienne, and the Biſhop of Orange. Ibid. p. 105. 


IVilliam de Ayremine Canon of York. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. p. 106, 145. 
(9) Rain by miſtake ſays, Exeter, Thid. p. 140. Wall. p. 121. 


(10) Or rather, in a Parliament, which was held at I, mi ger, Fangory 21. to deliberate about the Affairs of Guienne · Ibid, p. 121» 


Walſ. p. 121. n 
(8) The Biſhops of Wincheſter, and Nercoicb, together with Jobn de Bretagne Earl of Richmond, and Sir Henry de Beaumont, but afterwards in his room 
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1325, ters then ſtood in England. Lſabrlla was therefore deſired 
to go to France; to which ſhe ſee med to conſent only in 
order to make Peace between the two Kings(1). Imme- 
diately after her Arrival at Paris, ſhe obtained a ſhort 
Truce, during which ſhe concluded a Treaty (2) with 

nn of the King her Brother. By this Treaty the Duchy of 
Iſabella's | Rf Guienne was to be wholly reſigned to the King of France. 
2 m_ T hat afterwards both the Kings ſhould meet at Beauvais, 
ib. p. 153- Where Charles, at the Inſtance of the Queen his Siſter, 
Walſing- {ſhould reſtore Guienne to Edward, upon his doing Homage 
for it. That in this Reſtitution the Country of Agenozs 
lately conquered by France ſhould not be included : But 
that the King of England ſhould be allowed to ſue for it 
in the Court of Peers, where Juſtice ſhould be done him. 
And in caſe the Court ſhould decree that Edward ſhould 
have poſſeſſion again, he ſhould be obliged to pay the King 
of France a certain Sum towards the Charges of the War ; 
but ſhould pay nothing in caſe he loſt his Cauſe. The 
day after ſigning this Treaty, the Commiſſioners of France, 
for reaſons they did not care to explain, deferred fifteen 
AQ. Pub. days longer the Interview of the two Kings, which had 
IV. p- 156. been fixed to the Aſſumption of the Virgin (3). 
E4ward How diſadvantagious ſoever this Treaty appeared to Ed- 
fret te e ward, as he was willing at any rate to avoid a War, he failed 
OD not to ratify it and prepare to do his Homage. The Spencers 
1». b. 148, beheld theſe Preparations with great Uneaſineſs, knowing 
Sc, there were in the Kingdom great Numbers of Male-con- 
tents who might take advantage of the King's Abſence, 
to excite freſh Commotions. An Expedient found out in 
this Interval, either in France, or in England, freed them 
7+ riving from their Trouble. It was inſinuated to the King, that 
*p Guienne if he would reſign to Prince Edward his Son aged thirteen 
bebe Years, the Duchy of Guienne and the Earldom of Pon- 
the King. thieu, the King of France would receive the Homage of 
C-nt. Nun- the young Prince, and reſtore him the Places he had pro- 
Del M, miſed to give up by the Treaty. In all likelihood this 
Overture came from the Court of France, as well as'the 
Propoſal of the Queen's going to Paris. But it was only 
hinted to the King like the former, in order to induce him 
to demand that Favour himſelf, However that be, as 
every one is apt to flatter himſelf, Zdward imagined that, 
out of Reſpect to him, the King of France had deviſed 
this Expedient, to excuſe him from doing what was very 
diſagreeable to him, or the n had obtained this Fa- 
vour by her Sollicitations, Neither himſelf nor the Spen- 
cers perceived the Poiſon that lurked under this ſeemingly 
very advantagious Propoſal, They did not queſtion in the 
leaſt, but the management of Guiznne would ftill remain in 
their hands, in the Name of the young Prince, at leaſt 
during his Minority, On the other hand, the propoſed Change 
did not appear to be beneficial to France. But ſor that 
very reaſon they ſhould have ſuſpected it; ſince it ſeldom 
happens that any thing advantagious is offered to another, 
without the Propoſer's receiving ſome Benefit, though at 
He accepts firſt it does not appear. However, as Edward ſuſpected 
ite Prip;Ja. not his Queen, he accepted, without heſitation, the Offer, 
which excuſed him from a Journey he was very unwilling 
to make. This was, as one may fay, throwing himſelf 
headlong into the Snare laid for him, the Queen's ſole 
Aim, in the whole Contrivance, being to get the Prince 
her Son with her, and to make him her Inſtrument to 
ruin the King her Husband. 
R-marks There is hardly room to queſtion, that Charles the Fair 
— 1 Was very deeply concerned in this Plot, when it is con- 
Ln ſidered, that from him came the firſt Propoſal of ſending 
France Iſabella to Paris, This gives occaſion to preſume, he was 
«44 Author of the ſecond too, which tended to draw Prince 
the Queen Edward there alſo. And indeed, if he had not ſome pri- 
bis Ser. vate View, what Advantage could the Change propoſed be 
to him? Was it not more honourable, to ſee the King of 
England at his feet, than his Son? And yet, inſtead of 
appearing to have made any objection on this account, it 
AQ. Pub. is ſeen in feveral Places of the Collecbian of the Publick 
S. F163, As, that he very readily came into it, by the great haſte 
wherewith this Agreement was made. he 21ſt of Au- 
guſt, Edward had ſtill thoughts of going to France. The 
24th of the ſame Month he writ to Charles, to be excuſed, 
upon a pretended Fit of Sickneſs, from meeting him 
at Beauvais on the day appointed. The 2d of September, 
he abſolutely reſigned to the Prince his Son the Earldom of 
Ih. p.165. Ponthieu (4), The 4th of the ſame Month, Charles ſign- 
ed Letters Patent, conſenting to the Subſtitution of the 
Son in his Father's room, on condition King Ed- 


(2) May 31. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. p. 156. 
(3) Auguft 15. 


Tom. IV. p. 165, 166. Walfingbam, p. 121. De la Moer, p. 597 · 
(5) Attended by J/illiam Biſhop of Oxſ»rd, and other great Men. Ibid, 
(6, September 21. Walfingbam, p. 121, 
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ward would reſign to his Son whatever he held in 1325, 
France. But this condition was already performed in 
England two days before, with reſpect to the Earldom 
of Ponthieu. Hence it is plain, this Negotiation was be 
* and ended between the 24th of Augy/t and the 4th of 
eptember, which doubtleſs will ſeem too ſhort a time, it 
the Court of France is ſuppoſed not to be already detet- 
mined, to grant what ſhe well knew was going to be de- 
manded, I the Son's Subſtitution in the Father's place, 
had been attended with no Conſequence, there would have 
been no occaſion to take much notice of it; the thing in 
itſelf being of little moment. But it was necellary to 
relate the Circumſtances, in order to ſhew it was a Plot 
contrived long before by the Queen, and a Snare laid by 
her for the King her Husband, and at the ſame time that 
ſhe ated in concert with the King of France her Bro- 
ther. For, it is very hard to believe this Princeſs ſo 
politick, as to draw King Charles into her Project, without 
his or his Council's perceiving it. It is therefore very 
likely, that before Iſabella left England, ſhe had intimated 
to the King her Brother, that ſhe wanted to throw off the 
Dependence ſhe was kept in by the Spencers, and free her- 
ſelf from the ill Treatment ſhe received, by their Inſtiga- 
tion, from her Husband. So, it may be very probably 
preſumed, it was in order to ſerve the Queen his Siſter, 
that Charles cauſed to be made indirectly the Propoſal ot 
ſending her to Paris. That it was moreover in proſe- 
cution of the ſame Deſign, that he ſo readily came into 
the Treaty he concluded with her, when he might reaſon- 
ably expect to become maſter of Guienne. In fine, that it 
was with the ſame View, that he conſented to receive the 
Son's, inſtead of the Father's Homage. It is ſcarcely to 
be doubted, that the prolonging of the Term of the Ho- 
mage, Without giving the Reaſons, was a Conſequence of 
the ſame Project. It was believed, without doubt, there 
would be need of more time, to prevail with Edward to 
ſend his Son to Paris, to which it was imagined he 


would make ſome Objections. To all theſe reaſons may 


be farther added, that afterwards Charles permitted the 
Queen his Siſter to ſtay in France, notwithſtanding the 
repeated Inſtances of her Husband to the contrary. More- Mczzrai, 
over the French Hiſtorians own themſelves, he had pro- 
miſed her Aſſiſtance. Add to this, Iſabella's Hatred of 
22 the younger, and her Paſſion for Mortimer, which 

e took no further care to conceal, when ſhe had the Prince 
her Son in her power. Moreover let the Readineſs be con- 
ſidered, wherewith all the Exgliſß Lords declared for her, 
when it was time, as we ſhall ſee preſently. From the 
Connexion of all theſe Circumſtances it is demonſtrable, 
that /abella's Plot was formed before her Departure from 
England, and that the King her Brother was not ignorant 
of it, I have dwelt the longer on theſe particulars, be- 
cauſe the Hiſtorians ſeem to me to ſpeak very obſcurely of 
the Cauſes of the Revolution I am going to relate. 

The two Kings being agreed upon the expedient pro- Prince Ed. 
poſed, Prince Edward departed for Paris on the 12th of e 
N 1325 (5), after receiving from his Father the ab- ap... 
ſolute Grant of the Duchy of Guienne and Earldom of Po#- IV. p. 168. 
thiev. In a few days after his Arrival (6), he did Homage 1b. P. 45. 
to the King his Uncle, who actually reftored him Guienne, II, l, 
but kept Agenois, of which Edward the Father greatly Hemage. 
complained, He pretended, that by the late Agreement 
Charles was obliged to reſtore all Guienne to his Son. 
Charles, on the contrary, maintained, that the reſtitution 
he had promiſed, had relation to the late Treaty, whereby 
he reſerved Agenois for himſelf. This Conteſt diſpleaſed 
not the Queen, who wanted a Pretence to ſtay at Paris, 
from whence ſhe A not intend ſo ſoon to depart. After Wa'ſog, 
the Arrival of the Prince her Son, all the Eugliſb who had 
fled for refuge iato France, or been baniſhed their own 
Country, came to her. Roger Mortimer was of this num- De la N. 
ber, and became her chief Counſellor. From thencefor- 
ward Edward's Ambaſſadors had but little acceſs to the 

ueen, and were no longer adviſed with, concerning the 

ir of the reſtitution of Agenais, On the contrary, ſhe 7% Ne, 
held frequent Councils, where none were admitted but the 33 
proſeſſed Enemies of the King her Husband, and of the lobend 
Spencers. Nay ſhe had ſecret do with Mortimer, Her Paſſicn 
which occaſioned many Suſpicions. In fine, ſhe came to . Morin 
uſe ſo little diſcretion in her Familiarities with him, that Walfing, 
Edward's Servants at Paris were extremely oftended 
thereat. On the other hand, her Return to England was 
deferred from day to day, on divers pretences, notwith- 


(1) She paſſed over to Calais, in the beginning of July, attended only by the Lord Jabs Cromue/, and four Knights, Waingbam, p. 121, 


(4) The Articles whereby King Edward refigned Guienne to his Son, were agreed upon at Dover, September g. with the Conſent of the Prelates, and other 
great Men there preſent. Two of the Articles agreed upon at Dover, were, That if Prince Edtvard died before his Father, the Lands in Gwienne ſhould re- 
turn to his ſaid Father King Edward; and that the King of France ſhould neither marry, nor provide the young Prince a GuarLan. See Rymer's Fade 
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1325. ſtanding the repeated orders of the King her Husband to 
bring home his Son (1). All the Hiſtorians unanimouſly 
affirm, ſhe was in love with Mortimer. Some ſay, her 
Paſſion began at Paris: But much more probably, it com- 
menced (as was ſaid) in England before Mortimer's Impri- 
ſonment. However this be, the Queen's ſecret Confe- 
renccs with a Fugitive ſhe ought to have baniſhed her 
preſence, as an Enemy to the King, opened at length the 
Eyes of the Biſhop of Exeter, one of Edward's Ambal- 
The Bib p, ſadors. The Bithop plainly perceiving his Maſter was 
ans „ betrayed, privately withdrew from the Court of France (2), 
King »f it. to inform him of what was tranſacting at Paris. He ac- 
Wailing: quainted him, not only with the Queen's ſcandalous Be- 
haviour with regard to Mortimer, but aſſured him alſo they 
were contriving ſome Plot- againſt him. He very juſtly 
built his Suſpicions on their frequent Councils with the 
Exiles, without ſuffering the Ambaſſadors to be preſent, 
AR. Pub Edward had already thought it very ſtrange, that after the 
hg ves Homage was done, the Mother and Son ſhould ſtay fo 
long in France, and had often writ to recall them. Ihe 
Biſhop of Exeter's late Information entirely opening his 
eyes, he began from that moment to perceive his great er- 
De 1a M. ror in ſending his Son to Paris. This made him repeat 
10 e, n his Inſtances for their Return, and poſitively command the 
M. 2. Daf Queen to bring his Son with her, without ſtaying one mi- 
nute for the Reaſons ſhe had hitherto alledged. His Orders 
7H Sia were ſo urgent, that 1/abella was obliged to ſeek other ex- 
ah, 424 cuſes. She cauſed the King her Brother to ſend him 
benen, word, ſhe could not think of returning to England, with- 
out being firſt ſecured againſt the Treatment ſhe was 
Edward's apprehenſive of from Spencer the Son (8). Edward, in his 
{79 anſwer to this Letter, juſtified Spencer's behaviour to the 
l Queen, by her own Letters to that Favorite, full of 
Matrrr. Friendſhip and confidence, ſince her being in France. 
* bub. Moreover, he aſſured the King his Brother- in- la w, that he 
p- 180. | : ; b 
would never ſuffer Spencer ot any other Perſon, to be want 
ing in the reſpect due to his Queen. He further repreſented 
to him, that if he had not entirely relied on his Sincerity, 
he ſhould never have ſent his Son into France, and defired 
him to remember his promiſe, and ſend him back with all 
Ib. p- 181, ſpeed, He writ in much the ſame manner to the Queen 
_ and Prince: but his Letters were all to no purpoſe. 
Iſabella was determined to purſue her point, and whilſt 
ſhe was taking meaſures at Paris to accompliſh her deſign, 
The Sie her Friends were effectually ſerving her in England. The 
55 3 Heads of her Party were Henry of Lancaſter, Brother of 
D- 1: M. him-bekeaded at Pontfract, and the Biſhops of Lincoln and 
Walling. Hereford. They did not find it very difficult to form a 

ſtrong Party againſt the King, conſidering the Diſpolitions 


of the Barons ſince the late cruel Executions. 


1326. Charles the Fair, as the French Hiſtorians are ſorced to 
TO. own, had promiſed the Queen his Siſter ſome Aſſiſtance, 


% Ear! of but was unwilling it ſhould appear he was concerned in 

Hainau't, her Plots(4). It was neceſſary therefore for /abella to 

find a Protector, who would not ſcruple openly to ſupport 

8 her Intereſts. To that end, ſhe applied to the Earl of 

wo” Hainault, from whom ſhe believed ſhe ſhould be able to 

procure ſome Troops, to ſtrengthen her Party upon her 

Arrival in England. But as ſhe could not expect to gain 

, that Prince, without making it turn to his advantage, ſhe 

Prince concluded with him a marriage between her Son Edward 

Oy _ and his Daughter Philippa, as if it had been in her power 

© to diſpoſe of the young Prince. Several pieces in the Col- 

leftion of the Publick Acts plainly ſhew, this marriage was 

in hand whilſt the Queen was yet at Paris. Amongſt 

Ant Pub others, there was a Letter of King Edward to his Son, 

' s expreſly forbidding him, to enter into any Marriage-In- 
gagement without his Knowledge. 

(este Mean time, the King of France ſtill permitted Iſabella to 

/ 19419 continue at Paris, and read without any Emotion, or An- 

the Nuten ſwer, Edward's Letters, upbraiding him with Breach of 

«nd bis Sen. Faith. The Information Edtvard received from the Bi- 

ſhop of Exeter; the Queen's frivolous Excuſes to defer her 

Return; and King Charles's connivance, troubled him ex- 

tremely. He plainly ſaw, ſome Plot was contriving againſt 

him at Paris, tho' he could not tell what it was. But he 

was very ſenſible, the conſequences were to be dreaded, 

as long as the Prince his Son was in the hands of his Ene- 


mies. Moſt of the Hiſtorians affirm, t 

ſhewn by the Mother and Son for his — wg = 4 
at length to baniſh them the Realm, But a Letter he AR 

ſent the Pope on that Subject, manifeſtly ſhews * w * 
only a falſe rumour ſpread in France, on purpoſe to tif by 
the Queen's ſtay. In the Letter Edward told the 5 4 

That he had never ſuch a Thought : That the tender 4 8 

his Son freed him from all Imputation of Dibbediencs Y 

which the Queen alone was guilty, and that he had tw 4 

an AMfection for both, to treat them ſo inhumanly. Aſter try. 1, 

ing in vain all the ways he could deviſe, to oblige them w N 
return to England, he turned his whole Fury upon the Am- be. 
baſladors, who aſſiſted the Queen in the negotiation of the "Up 
fatal Treaty, and reſolved to make them reſponſible for 
the Iſſue. He particularly charged the Biſhop of Norwich and 
Earl of Richmond, with prevaricating in the execution of 
their Orders (5), wherein he committed two egregious Er- 
rors: Firſt, as he increaſed thereby the number of his Ene- 
mies, who were already too numerous, Secondly, as he 
diſcovered his Incapacity to govern his Kingdom, ſince 
as a minor King might have done, he caſt on his Miniſter, 
the blame which he himſelt had incurred, by ratif ing the 
Treaty, This Conduct could not fail to give 2 Ib 

a great advantage; whoſe chief aim was to perſuade the 22 
People, the King was very unfit to govern. To this im- 7. I, 
prudent Proceeding, he added another, no leſs impolitick, By 
in declaring War againſt France, without being in any fon 
readineſs to maintain it; and in giving Charles a plauſible 1 
pretence openly to ſupport his Siſter's Intereſts (6), 

As Jſabella's project to dethrone the King her Husband Cha - 
has ſomething deteſtable in it, the French Hiſtorians would bi $:/v, 
fain inſinuate that Charles the Fair her Brother was no 
way concerned init, On the contrary, they affirm, that 
when he came to know it, he expelled her his Dominions 
and forbid his Knights to give her any aſſiſtance. Th x 
would have ſpoke the whole Truth, if they had ſaid, he 
did not do this, till /abella had taken all her meaſures with 
the Earl of Hainault, and was upon the point of executing 
her deſign, Mezerai could not help diſcovering his Meri 
thoughts, when he ſaid the Spencers were ſo liberal of their 
Money at the Court of France, that Charles, gained by 
Preſents, or awed by the Thieats of a Rupture, prohibited 
his Subjects from aſifting the Queen. It is true he adds, 
that becauſe Mortimer, Who had made his Eſcape out of 
the Tower, was come to Queen 1/abella at Paris, Charles 
deteſting their ſhameful Proceedings, would not ſuffer her any 
longer in his Dominions. But it is eaſy to ſee, the French 
King was not ſwayed by that Motive, ſince it is not true, 
that Mortimer followed the Queen into France, where he 
had been two Years before her. On the contrary, it is 
certain, Charles ſuffered his whole Court, above ſixteen 
Months, to be witneſs of the Familiarities between his 
Siſter and Mortimer. And if he ſent her afterwards out 
of his Territories, it was purely on account of the Un- 
certainty of the Iflue, and to avoid the Blame of ha- 
ving approved of her Conduct, in caſe ſhe did not ſuc- 
ceed, 
{/abella leaving the Court of France, paſſed ſome days 7: g 
at Abbeville, from whence ſhe came to Valenciennes. 5% * 
Upon her Arrival, ſhe ratified the Treaty concluded be- WM 
tween her and the Earl of Hainault, and contracted her .. « 9. 
Son Edward to the Princeſs Philippa. A few days Wan 
after, ſhe repaired to Dort, where ſhe embarked the Ag 
Troops ſupplied by the Earl of Hainault, who were all 
ready there, with Ships to tranſport them. Jobn de 
Hainault, Brother of the Earl, had the Command ; and 
the Queen, as a ſingular favour, gave him leave to ſtile 
himſelt her Knight. Some reckon theſe Troops but 
three thouſand Men (7). Others ſay, they were much 
more numerous. But ſhe did not rely ſo much upon 
theſe Forces, as upon the Diſcontents of the Engliſh, and 
the many Adherents procured her by her Friends in 
England. She landed on the twenty ſecond of September De h Me 
[at Oravell] in Suffolk, where ſhe was joined by Henry tary? 
of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other Lords (8). At the ſame 5 
time, the Enemies of the Spencers were very buſy in le-  Mak- 
vying Troops to come to her afliſtance; and her Army ©", 
ſoon became ſo numerous, that ſhe ſtruck Terror into jy, 5. 231+ 


L326, 
Wang 


Eſitn, 


b. b. 193. 


(1) The King ſent for her, and his Son, again ſoon after Michaelmaſs. Malſingbam, p. 122. 
(2) Having been diſmiſſed from being of her ſecret Council, he left her, and returned to England. Thid. l 
(3) It was then reported, whether true or falſe, That the Deſperſers had precured the King's Conſent to make away the Queen his Wife, and Prince Ed- 


ward his Son. Waljingbam, p. 123. 


(4) Froyfart relates, That as Iſabe!/z was providing for her Voyage, Hugh le Deſpenſer having notice of it, contrived with with Preſents to bu 


King; inſomuch that he forbid, under pain of Baniſhment, any of his Subjects trom aſſiſting the Queen, Vol. I. c. 8. 
(5) And thereupon ſeized their Lands and Goods. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. IV. p. 209, , 
(6) At the ſame time, he iſſued out his Orders, dated at Gaywod, February 8. to all the Sheriffs in England, to ſummon all the Earls, Barcns, Knights, 


aud others holding by Knight's Service, Arraiers of Foot-Soldiers, light Horle-men, Cc. to get themſelves in a readineG: As alſo to Fobn Eft 


rmy Admiral 


of the North, to Nicholas Kyriel, Admiral of the South Seas, and to Ra/pb Baſſet of Drayton, Conſtable of Dower Caſtle, and Guardian of the Cingue-Ports, 


to oppoſe the Landing of any of the King's Enemies. 16d. p. 189. 


Not long after, viz. April 18. he renewed his Father's Orders confirmed Arn 


Parliament, againſt thoſe that ſpread falſe Rumours, in order to ſow diſcord between the King and his People; the Penalty of which was impriſunment- 


P- 202. 


(7) Two thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ſeven Men at Arms, ſays Walſingham, p. 123. \ 
(S) Particularly Aymeric de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, the Eatl of Leiceſter, with the Biſhops of Hereford, Lincoln, Ely, and Dublin, . 


- 
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Book IX. 


1326, thoſe who were deſirous to ſerve. the King. That unfor- 
tunate Prince, who had received timely notice that a Plot 
was contrived againſt him at Paris, had, according to 
cuſtom, employed himſelf in ſeeking ineffectual Remedies 

p. 194, 210, for the impending Evils. . Inſtead of raiſing an Army, 
212. and equipping a Fleet, which might have quaſhed the Ve- 
ſigns of his Enemies, he had only, writ to the Pope and 
the King of France, Letters which were to no manner of 
Tard d. purpoſe. Wherefore, upon, the Arrival of the foreign 
ſerted by all. Troops, he was deſerted by all, and unable to withſtand 
AQ. pub his Enemies. In vain did he publiſh a Proclamation, com- 
IV. p. 23?» manding his Subjects to fall upon the Foreigners, and 
Wing. ſet a Price upon Mortimer's Head (1); not a Man ſtirred 
De la Ai. to obey him. The Earl of Kent, his own Brother, 
ſided with the Male-contents, and went over tothe Queen, 
In this Extremity he reſolved to retire into the Weſt, 
with the two-Spencers, the Earl of Arundel, Chancellor 
Baldoc, Simon de Reading, and a few other Adherents of 
the Favorites. ® 
The Cen, Mean time, the Queen, whoſe Army daily increaſed 
File by the Troops brought her from all Parts, publiſhed a 
HOES Manifeſto in her own, as well as in the Names of Ed- 
IV. p- 236- ward her Son, and the Earl of Kent, ſetting forth the 
Walling Reaſons of their taking Arms. They pretended, their ſole 
peo Aim was to free the Church and State, from the Op- 
preſſions to which they were liable, by the Male-Admi- 
niſtration of the King, and the Tyranny of the Spencers. 
Adding, theſe unworthy Favorites and their Adherents 
ought to be deemed Enemies of the State, ſince by their 
pernicious Counſel, and Abuſe of the Royal Authority, 
they unjuſtly deprived, ſome of their Lives, others of 
their Eſtates and Liberty; without any regard to the 
Laws of the Land, or the Privileges of the People. This 
Manifeſto was publiſhed at Walling ford, October the fif- 
teenth, whilſt the Queen was marching in purſuit of the 
King. 
The King Eiward was then little able to withſtand his Enemies. 
{eaves e All his Endeavours to raiſe Troops had proved ineffec- 
er at Bri- tual: No body would expoſe himſelf to the Queen's 
lol, and Reſentment, or hazard his Life and Fortune for an 
%%%, unhappy Prince, who was now looked upon as loſt. In 
3-clard, this Extremity, finding no remedy in England, he re- 
Walſing, ſolved to retire into Ireland, and leave Spencer, the Fa- 
ther, in Briſtal. He fancied, the Siege of that Place would 
ſo long employ the Queen, that he ſhould have time to 
take ſome meaſures. Purſuant to this Reſolution, he 
went on board a ſmall Veſſel, and ſet fail for Ireland. 
He is driven But he was driven by contrary Winds on the Coaſt of 
7 Wales, where he was forced to land, and lie concealed 
where le in the Abbey of Neath, till the Wind became fair, or 
bides bimſeſ he could form ſome other Deſign, Whilſt this unhappy 
Prince could hardly find in his own Kingdom a Place 
of Safety, the Queen over-ran the Counties with a 
wonderful Rapidity. Every one was eager to ſupply her 
We wen Army with Neceſſaries. At length ſhe came before 
takes Briitol, Briſtol, where Spencer made but a faint Reſiſtance. 


and bangt 


cc, The City ſurrendring after a few days Siege, the old 


Fatier, Gentleman, aged fourſcore and ten Years, was imme- 
be la . diately hung up [in his Armour, ] without any Forma- 
lity (2). 


London d.. Mean while, the City of London following the Ex- 
rg Loc ample of the reft of the . declared for the Queen. 
In vain did [ Halter de] Stapleton, Biſhop of Exeter, whom 
| the King had left Guardian of the City, endeavour to keep 
Bee it for his Maſter. His Efforts ſerved only to excite againſt 
Fd x" him the Fury of the Populace, who treating him with 
Walſng. great Indignity, at length cut off his Head (3). The 
Citizens likewiſe, enraged againſt the King, became ma- 
ſters of the Tower, and releaſed all the Priſoners confined 
by the Spencers (4). 
Pin: Hu- At Briſtol, where the Queen ftaid ſome days, ſhe 
1. , was informed of the King's being embarked for Ire- 
Pub land. As he had not committed the Government to 
V. p. 237- any Perſon, the Lords who attended the Queen, uſed 
that pretence, to name for Guardian, or Regent of the 
Kingdom, Prince Edward (5), who took upon him the 
Adminiſtration, This done, the Queen came to G- 
ce/ler, where the Gates were opened to her. Here ſhe 
75e Qzcen publiſhed a Proclamation, inviting the King to come and 
ot , reſume the Government: but herein ſhe acted not with 
the K ing 70 
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Sincerity. She not only had no intention to re- inſtate 1326. 
the King, but very well knew he never would venture 

to place any Confidence in her, aſter being ſo cruelly 
treated, | 

Whilſt the Queen was at Glce/ffer, a Report being 7% King 4 
ſpread thet the King was ſome where concealed in ales, , & wag 
Henry of Lancaſter was detached in queſt of him. His Monmoutts 
Diligence, and a Reward of two thouſand Pounds pro- bid. 
miſed by the Queen, to any Perſon that ſhould take 3 
Spencer. the younger, ſoon gained him intelligence of the 
Place, where the unhappy King thought to be con- 
cealed (6). He had with him only Spencer, Chancellor 
Baldoc, Simon de Reading, and a few Domeſticks, all 
the reſt forſaking him in his Misfortunes. As the Ab- 
bey of Neath was no proper place to keep the Pri- 
ſoners, Henry of Lancaſter carried them to Monmouth 
Caſtle till farther Orders (7). When the Queen heard 
that the King her. Husband, and her principal Enemies 
were in her Power, ſhe held a Council, to know how ſhe 
was to behaye at this juncture. Tt was reſolved in the Me *: forced 
Council, that the Biſhop of Hereford ſhould be ſent to de- 7 
mand the Great-Seal of the King; as well to hinder him 5ea!. 
from uſing it againſt the Queen, as to be able to call a Ac. Pub. 
Parliament, without which nothing could be done but . 237 
what would want a lawful Authority. If what had hi- 
therto paſſed, diſcovered to the King the Deſigns of his 
Enemies, this laſt Circumſtance fully convinced him, he 
ſhould be no longer regarded, fince by taking from him 
the Great-Seal, he was deprived at the ſame time of the 
Exerciſe of the Royal Authority. He delivered it how- 
ever, without ſhewing any Reluctance, and gave the Queen 
and the Prince his Son Power to uſe it as they pleaſed, 
even in matters of mere Grace. This was the laſt Act of Ib. p. 2374 
Authority performed by this Prince, who ſhortly after was . 
conducted to Kenekworth Caſtle, 

When the Queen had the Great-Scal in her poſſeſſion, 4 PH. 
ſhe uſed it to her own Advantage, as well to order the . 
Payment of her Debts, as to call a Parliament in the 
captive King's Name. She had not patience to ſtay til! d. Pob. 
the meeting of the Parliament, to be revenged upon IV. p. 2430 
Spencer and the reſt of her Enemies. The Earl of Arun- I For! f 
del (8) had now loſt his Head by her Orders at Hereford; 2 
where ſhe had a mind to ſacrifice the others to her Ven- Walking. 
geance. She marched to that City, ordering the Pri- 
ſoners to be conducted in a moſt ignominious manner, 
to expoſe them all the way to the Inſults and Curſes of the 
People. As ſoon as ſhe arrived, ſhe cauſed Spencer and Spencer ard 
Simon de Reading to be brought to their Trials; of whom _ = 
the firſt was hanged on a Gibbet fiſty foot high, and the — 
other ten foot lower. As for Chancellor Baldac, as he Nachton. 
was in Holy Orders, and it was not ſafe to proceed againſt B. l 
him in the ſame manner, he was delivered to the Biſhop ; 
of Hereford, and carried to London, But in entering the Baldoc dice 


City, the Mob fell upon him, and terribly abuſing him,“ Neweater 


threw him into Newgate, where he died of the Blows he 
had received, 

The Favorites and Miniſters having thus received the 1327. 
Reward of their Pride and Cruelty, the Queen came 7% ?r/ia 
to London, to take new meaſures concerning, the Parlia- Walſng, © 
ment which was to meet. She entered the City in tri- 
umph, amidſt the Acclamations of the People, who called 
her their Deliverer, and expreſled their Thankfulneſs, for 
the pretended Service ſhe had done the State. The 
Parliament meeting in January (9) 1327, the firſt thing 
taken into conſideration, was the depoſing of the King, 
for which every one was now ſo prepared, that the unfor- 
tunate King had not ſo much as a ſingle Advocate to 
plead for him. It was unanimouſly reſolved, the King Edward #r 
ſhould be depoſed, and his Son Edward made King in his &, 4 
room. The Heads of the Charge exhibited againſt him, {, 2 5 
were digeſted into ſeveral Articles, of which ſome were ben. 
very much aggravated, and others only bare Repetitions, in 
order to ſwell the Number. In general, he was accuſed, X Scriptor. 
of not having governed according to the Laws of the N 
Land; of having made uſe of ill Counſellors, and reject-— 
ing the Advice of his faithful Subjects. [The Articles at 
length were (10): 


J. Firſt, For that the Perſon of the King was not 
&« ſufficient to govern ; for in all his time he was led and 


ran. 8 A thouſand Pounds. Rymer s Fad. Tom. IV. p. 233-* This Proclamation is dated at the Tower of Lenden, Sept. 28. 


(2) Ofteber 25. Knizbten, Col. 2544. 


(3) He was a great BunefaQtor to Oxford, founded and endowed Exeter College, and built Hart- Hall. The Reaſon of the Mob's Fury againſt him was, 


That being Treaturer of the Kingdom, he had 
had offended in many things, deprived them of thei 


ſuaded the King's Council to cauſe the itinerant Juſtices to fit in London, who finding that the Citizens 
r Liberties; fined ſome, and inflited corporal Puniſhments on others. Wal/ing. p. 124. 


(4) They alſo took Jen Marjhall, Servant to Hugh le Deſpenſer junior, and, without any more ado, cut off his Head, and plundered all his Goods» 


Nag. p- 124. 
(6) The King was taken November 16, Walfing. p. 125, 
(7) This was done on Newember 20. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. p- 237. 


Charge, that having married his Son and Heir to the Daughter of Hu 


Judice in her Abſence; and beſides, 
(9) Fenuary j. Walſing. p. 126. 


No. XXI. Vor. I. 


gb I Deſpenſer, he had been privy to his Counſels, and 
had procured the Death of Th:mas late Earl of Lancaſter, with that of Gondomar de Valence Earl of Pembroke, Knighton, 


on Offeber 26. Rymer's Fd. Tom. IV. p. 237 


(3) Edmund Fitz- Alan deſcended from a Daughter of the Family of the A/bini Earls of Arundel. He was mortally hated oy Mortimer. Tt was laid to his 


ad done the Queen much Pre- 


(10) The Articles are here inſerted at length, becauſe it was thought they might be more ſatisfactory to the Reader, than the Abſtradt given by Rapin. 
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[tf 1327, © governed by others, who gave him evil Counſel, to At the Arrival of the Conimiſlioners, the unfortu b 

Ii 3 10 Bo — of bimſelf, and deſtruction of Holy King came out from his Bed-Chamber in a 7 558+ vga 2175 : 
th „ Church, and all his People; not conſidering or know- Gown, with Looks demonſtrating his inward Trouble, 7 Land 
ing whether it was good or evil; nor would remedy As he was acquainted with the occaſion of their com; kh M. 


ng, 


the ſight of that formidable Power, which had juſt de- 
ſpoiled him of Royalty, made ſuch an impreſſion upon 

his Mind, that he fell into a Swoon, from whence he 
could hardly recover. As ſoon as he came to himſelf 

the Commiſſioners told him their Meſſage, and repreſent. 

ed to him, the ill Conſequences of his Refuſal, Then, wa 
the unhappy Prince, with a Sadneſs that could not he Kaightw, 


&© theſe things, when he was requeſted by the great and 
th „ wiſe Men of his Realm, or ſuffer them to be amend- 
itt 4 ed. 

4 II. Alſo, in all his time he would not give himſelf 
16 to good Counſel, nor take it, nor to the good Govern- 
1 ment of his Kingdom; but always gave himſelf to Works 
fi « and Employments not convenient, neglecting the Buſi- 


1 % neb of his Doaka. ſeen without Pity, anſwered, « That he ſubmitted tc 1 
* III. Alſo for want of good Government he loſt the whatever was required of him, with the greater reſig-- s- 
in Kingdom of Scotland, and other Lands and Dominions “ nation, as he acknowledged, his Sins were the ol: 
14 cauſe of his Misfortunes.” He added moreover, © that 


in Gaſcogne and Ireland, which his Father left him in ** 
he could not behold without extreme Grief, the Aver- 


„ ſion his People had for him; but if his Sorrow could 
IV. Alſo, by his Pride and Cruelty, he deſtroyed ** admit of any Comfort, it was from the conſideration 

« Holy Church, and the Perſons of Holy Church, put- of his Subjects Goodneſs to his Son, for which he re- 

ting ſome in Priſon, and others in Diſtreſs; and “ turned them Thanks.“ 

« alſo put to ſhameful Death, and impriſoned, baniſhed, After this Anſwer, he proceeded to the Ceremony of i: gn. 

e and diſherited many great and noble Men of the his Reſignation, by delivering to them the Crown, the Enjigns 

&« Land. tre, and the other Enfigns of Royalty. Then Sir Wit? Hh. 
4 V. Alſo, whereas he was bound by his Oath to do ham Truſſel, addreſſing himſelf to the King, ſpoke in 

Right to all, he would not do it, for his own Profit, this manner, making uſe of a Form of his own, in a 

© and the Covetouſneſs of him and his evil Counſellors caſe where there was no Precedent to follow. I William 4 u pe 

& which were with him; neither regarded the other Points Truſſel, Procurator of the Prelates, Earls, Barons, and ce in 

© of the Oath which he made at his Coronation, as he People in my Procuracy named, having for This fol and g —— 

ewas obliged. Sufficient Power, do ſurrender unte you, Edward, 7 


ate King. 7. 
«* VI. Allo, he abandoned his Realm, and did as much / England, the Homage and Fealty of the Perſons afare- Knights 
« as he could to deſtroy it and his People; and what is 


aid, and do acquit the ſame, in the beſt manner the Law * EM. 
worſe, by his Cruelty, and the default of his Perſon, and Caſtom can give it, and do make this Proteflati, in 
he is ſound incorrigible, without hopes of Amendment. 


the Name of all thoſe that will not be in your Fealty or A 
All which things are ſo notorious, they cannot be gain- lgiance for the future, nor claim or hold any Thing of you 
« ſaid. ] 


as King, but account you as a private Perſm, without any 

ial manner of Royal Dignity (3). After theſe Words, the 

16 This Act paſſing Nemine Contradicente, young Edivard High-Steward, [Sir Thomas Blunt] broke his Staff, and 

12 was proclaimed King in Met minſter-Hall, by the Name declared all the King's Officers diſchar d from his Service. 

of Edward III. Then the Archbiſhop of Canterbury Thus ended the Reign of Edward Il, in the forty third 
preached a Sermon on theſe words, The Voice of the Peo- Year of his Age, having laſted nineteen Years, fix Months 

4 ple, the Voice of God; wherein he endeavoured to vindicate and fiſteen Days. : ; 

5 what the Parliament had done, and exhorted the People to This Prince had a very mean Genius, which per · Charaf of 
| pray to the King of Kings for their new Sovereign. mitted him not to diſtinguuſh what was for his Advan- Ewa i. 
tage, from what was hurtful to him. He followed: his 


— * 
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Peace and Amy with the King of France, and many 
other great Perſons. 
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* Proterded When the News of this rigorous Sentence was brought | 

6 S759 f to the Queen, ſhe ſeemed to be extremely moved, even Humour, without troubling himſelf about the Conſe- | 
Y Walkie,” to the burſting out into Tears. But her outward Grief quences, and without being able to remedy the Misfor- 1 
| 


tunes he thereby drew on himſelf, Though he had 
many Failings, he may be affirmed to be more weak 
than wicked. To ſum up his Character in a few Words, ; 
he was exceeding like his Grandfather Henry III. £E4- - 
ward his Father, a much wiſer Prince than he, and f 
taught by the Misfortunes of the two Kings his imme- 1 


little agreed with all her Proceedings to dethrone her 
Husband ; much leſs with her Paſſion for Mortimer, of 
which ſhe gave ſuch publick Marks, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to be miſtaken. The Prince her Son, whoſe Youth 
made him leſs ſuſpicious, was perhaps the only Perſon 
that was affected with her counterfeit Tears. Urged by 


The P. ince 
| #974 nt his generous Inclinations, he ſolemnly vowed not to ac- diate Predeceſſors, ever avoided, as a moſt dangerous 
_— cept the Crown during the King his Father's Life, Rock, all occaſion of Quarrel with the Nobility ; chu- 


ling rather to give way a little, than hazard his quiet to 
gratify his Reſentment, The Son had not a ſufficient 
Capacity to follow ſo good an Example, or to improve by 


eut theKing's Without his expreſs Conſent. This Vow ſomewhat broke 
Conſent, the meaſures of the Parliament, They were afraid Edward 
Wales. the Father would perſiſt in keeping the Title of King, 


; 
At 
x; 
T4 
; 
* 


though ſtript of all his Authority. In this Perplexity, it 
was deemed abſolutely neceſſary, to oblige him to reſign his 
Crown to the Prince his Son. Purſuant to this Reſolution, 
the Biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford were ſent to prepare 
him. Then the Pailiament nominated twelve Commiſ- 
ſioners; namely, three Biſhops, three Earls, two Ba- 
rons, two Abbots, and two Judges (1); to whom was 
added Judge Truſſe, as the Nation's particular Procura- 
tor, to declare to him, that the People of England were 
no longer bound by their Oath of Allegiance, and to re- 
ceive his Reſignation. Nothing ſhewed ſo much their 
Reſentment againſt the unfortunate King, as their Choice 
of the two firſt Biſhops (2), whom he had all along look- 
ed upon as his Enemies, and who indeed diſcharged their 
Commiſſion very rudely. Inſtead of giving him Conſo- 
lation, they inſulted over his Misfortunes, in endeavour- 
ing to perſuade him, he was depoſed for his own Good, 
and to eaſe him of the great Weight of the Government, 
that he might live more happily than he had hitherto 
done. But as their malicious Diſcourſe made no great 
impreſſion upon him, they plainly told him, unleſs he com- 
plied with the Parliament, his Condition would be rendered 
more unfortunate: Adding, his Obſtinacy would be a great 
Prejudice to his Family; for, if he refuſed to reſign the 
Crown to his Son, the Nation was reſolved to elect a King, 
not of the Royal Family. Upon theſe words, they with- 
drew, in order to give him time to conſider of his Anſwer 
to the Commiſſioners, who were coming to receive his 
Reſignation, 


(1) Walſingbam ſays, that it was three Biſhops, two Earls, two Abbots, four Barons, three Knights from every County, and a certain Number 


his Inſtructions. He gave up himſelf entirely to his Fa- 
vorites, and choſe rather to forfeit the Affection of his 
People, than deny himſelf the Satisfaction of heaping Fa- 
vours on thoſe he loved. His Weakneſs and Incapacity 
drew on him the Contempt of his Subjects, which was 
ſoon changed into hatred, when he was ſeen to ſacrifice 
all to his Paſſions, : 
beautiful and amorous Wife, who giving way to an m. 
famous Paſſion, compleated his Ruin, for fear perhaps of 
being herſelf prevented, Certainly, he was treated too 
ſeverely by his Subjects, whoſe Inſolence increaſed in 
proportion to their Sovereign's Weakneſs. One cannot 
obſerve without wonder, that there was not a ſingle _= 
ſon willing to draw his Sword in his Defence. I fhal 
not undertake to determine how far, in thoſe Days, the 


Rights of the People, with regard to the King, might 


extend. I ſhall only ſay, there was no Precedent to tol- 
low ; for this is the firſt Inſtance, in the Engliſb Hiſtory, 
of a King depoſed by his Subjects, at leaſt ſince the _ 
queſt, Edward II is taxed with being given to drinX- 
Some ſpeak of his Fondneſs for Gave/ton, ſo as to make 
it believed very Criminal, Others, on the og © 
commend him for his Continency. And indeed, we y 
not find he had any Miſtreſſes or Baſtards, like ſome 0 
his Predeceſſors. He founded Oriel-College and St. Mary” 
Hall in Oxford (4), and built a Monaſtery for Friars on 
his Eſtate at Langley, 

He had by 1/abella of France two Sons, 


Daughters. The eldeſt of his Sons was Edward 2 


of Perſons 


from the Cities and great Towns, chiefly from the Cingue-Ports. p. 126. So De la Moor, p. 600. 
(2) Adam de Orlen, Brſhop of Hereford, and Henry Burwaſche, Biſhop of Lincoln. 


(3) This is tranſlated nzarer the Original than in Rapin. Knighton, Col. 2550. ; 
(4) Tre Honour of founding Oriel- Collage is attributed to Edward II, though he did little more tha 


grant Licence to Adam de Brom his Almener 


x b ment 
in 1324, to build and endow a College to be called St, Mary's Houſe. To this Society, King Edward 11, in the firſt of his Reign, gave'® — 


He had the Misfortune to have a De h M. 
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1327. 


An Fartb- 


quake. 


Book IX. to FED WAN D IL 


Succeſſor, The youngeſt called Jobn of Eltham, the being prevailed with, in expectation of their Eſtates, which 
Place of his Birth, died in the lower of his Age, in were very conſiderable, held a National Synod at London, 
his Brother's Reign, without Iſſue. 2 the eldeſt where they were condemned. However, They were not 
Daughter was married to David King of Scotland, treated fo rigorouſly as in France. They were only dif- 
Eleanor, the ſecond, was Wife of Reynald Duke of Guel- — in the Monaſteries to do Penance, with a moderate 
ders (1). enſion paid out of the Revenues of the Order. The Se- 

1 ſhall cloſe the Hiſtory of this Reign with two events, verities exerciſed upon them in France and England, would 
which I have not had occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere, The no doubt have ſufficed, if the Deſign had been only to 
firſt was an Earthquake, the moſt terrible that had ever chaſtiſe them: but their Deſtruction was determined. 


Sappreſion if been felt in Great Britain. The ſecond was the Sup- Clement V, agreeing in this point with Philip the Fair, 


tbe Tem- 


| F plars- : 
8 M. Paris. 


Puteanus 
Hiſt. de ha 


Conda Mm. des 


Templ. 


Add. Pub. 
III. from 
P. 30, to 
292. 


preſſion of the Order of the Knights-Templars, both in cauſed ſtrict Inquiry to be made, and many Witneſſes to 
England and all other Chriſtian States. I his Order was be heard, who accuſed not ſome particular Knights only, 
firſt inſtituted at Feruſalem, in the Reign of Ba/dwinTV (2), but the whole Order, of the moſt enormous Crimes. If 
for the defence of the Holy Sepulchre, and Protection of theſe Depoſitions were well atteſted, one can hardly con- 
the Pilgrims that reſorted thither from all parts. Hugo de ceive it poſſible, there could be ſo deteſtable a Society among 
Paganis and Geoffrey de St. Ademar were the Founders, Chriſtians, But every Body was not equally perſuaded of 
The Knights of this Order were at firſt called, The Poor the Truth of theſe Evidences, particularly as to what con- 
of the Holy City. Afterwards they had the Name of cerned the Order in general. Theſe Preparations being 
2 becauſe their firſt Houſe was near the Temple, made, the Pope called at Vienne in Dauphinf, a general 
Hence it is, that all their Houſes were ſtiled Temples, Council, where he preſided in Perſon ; and where Philip 
This Order was confirmed in the Council of Treye, 1127, was pleaſed alſo to be preſent, to promote the Condemnation 
and its Rule compoſed by St. Bernard. of the Order, But they did not find the Council diſpoſed 

Aſter the Downfal of the Kingdom of Teru/alem, as they expected. The Biſhops could not think of con- 
about the Year 1186, this Order was difperſed over all demning Men that were not convicted, or even ſummon- 
Europe, and increaſed prodigiouſly by the Liberality of the ed before the Council to anſwer for themſelves. Theſe 
Chriſtians (3). Riches ſoon changed the Manners of the Proceedings of the Pope, without hearing what the Order 
Knights. In proceſs of time their ſcandalous Lives, join- could alledge in theirdefence, did not appear ſufficient to the 
ed to an inſupportable Pride, cauſed them to be as odious, Council, who wiſhed that things were done in a more legal 
as they were eſteemed in the beginning of their Inſtitu- manner. So the Pope was obliged to uſe the Plenitude of 
tion (4). Philip the Fair, King of France, being diſ- his Apaſtolical Pawer, in ſuſpending this Order for ever, 
obliged by thoſe of his Kingdom, and (5) not content by a Bull read in the ſecond Seſſion. As the Council was 
with puniſhing the Offenders, attempted the Ruin of the not prepared for it, no Man ventured to oppoſe the Bul/; 
whole Order, by means of Pope Clement V, whom he and their Silence was taken for an Approbation, according 
had artfully gained. In the firſt place, he ordered all the tothe method now ſome time eſtabliſhed. By the fame Bull, 
Templars in France to be ſeized (6), as well as the Grand the Pope reſerved to the Holy See, the Diſpoſal of the Eſtates 
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Maſter of the Order, who reſided in the Iſland of Cyprus, of the Templars; and, ſhortly after, Clement aſſigned them AA. Pub. 


and by the Pope's order, was come to Paris. Then upon to the Hoſprtallers or Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, cal- 
a Charge exhibited againſt them, that at their reception led at this Day, Knights of Maltha. Edward II, who 
into the Order, they denied Feſus Chrift, and ſpit (7) had taken poſſeſſion of the Eſtates of the condemned Or- 
upon a Crucitix, he cauſed fifty ſeven to be burnt, among der, in vain oppoſed the Pope's Grant to the Hoſpitallers, 
whom was the Grand Maſter. To this accuſation was ad- and inſiſted on the Prerogatives of his Crown, by which 
ded others of Hereſy, Sodomy, and other numberleſs all Confiſcations were adjudged to him. The Troubles in 
Crimes. To oblige the King of France, Clement V, ear- England during his Reign, would not permit him to keep 
neſtly preſſed Edward II, to follow the Example of Philip Poſſeſſion (9). Thus the whole Order of the Templars 
his F. ather- in law. After much Sollicitation, he obtained were made to ſuffer the Puniſhment deſerved, doubtleſs, 
at length, that all the Templars in England ſhould be by ſome of their Members, but which, probably, was not 
ſeized (as they were in France) in one day (8). Edward due to all in general. 


called Le Oricle, on which Ground ſtands Oriel-College. The preſent St. Mary- Hall was a long Time the Parſonge-Houſe to the Rector of St. Mary's; 
which Church being appropriated by Edward II, to the College founded by de Hrom, the Houſe came alſo in their Polleſſion, and was fooh after alitted 
for the Reſidence of Students. Camd. Add. Oxfordſpire. But if Edward II was nut the Founder of that College, it is certain he founded in Oxford 
1313, a Houſe for Carmelites, or White. Friers. Stow's Ann. p. 217.—— ——In 1317, February 14, died Margaret, Relict of King Edward I, and was 
buried in the Quite of the Grey-Friers Church in London. Id. p. 219. a 

(1) She was married to him with a fifteen thouſand Pounds Portion, in 1332, in the ſixth Year of Edward III. This Earl Reynald, being Vice-Ge- 
neral of the Empire, to the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, he created him the firſt Duke of Guelders, Eleanor had by him two Sons, who both died without 
Iſſue. 

(2) In the Year 1118. M. Paris, p. 67. 

(3) They were poſſeſſed at their Diſlolution of ſixteen thouſand Lordſhips, beſides ot her Lands. Heylin's C:ſmog. 1. 3+ 

(4) It was a common Saying, To drink like a Templar. Cel. Eccl. Hiſt. p. 505. 

(5) Waljingbam fays, That b King of France had a mind to make one of his Sons King of Jeruſalem ; ſo that to obtain their Riches for this Son, 
It is probable, he cauſed that Order to be d.iſolved. Or elſe perhaps, that King and the Pope, envying the Riches, as well as Magnificence of this Order 
might agree together to diſſolve it, that they might ſhare their Wealth and great Revenues between them. Waljing. p. 99. See Tyrrell, Vol. IV. p. 23 * 

(6) On Ocieber 12, 1307. (7) Three times. See the Articles of Inquiry concerning them in Brady, Vol. III. p. 169. 

(8) January 7. Rymer's Feed. Tom. III. p. 34, 45- 4 

(9) The Poſfeſſions of the Knights- Templars were granted to the Hoſpitallers of St. Jobs of Jeruſalem, by the Parliament which met in the beginning 
of Lent 1324, when the Statutum de Ierris Templariorum was enafted, Walſing. p. 120. * 

Having in the laſt Coin-Note ſpoken of the Perſons that fat and acted at the Exchequer during the ſecond Period, I ſhall conſider II, the Buſineſs of 
the Exchequer during the ſame, which may be ranked under three general Heads: 1. Afﬀairs of the Revenue. 2. Cauſes. 3. Buſineſs of various kinds. 
1. There was in the Exchequer a great Variety of Buſineſs, ſpringing from things incident to the Revenue. Fines of divers kinds were impoſed, and 
Amercements ſet by the Treaſurer and Barons. They ſometimes ſurveyed the King's Manors, and committed or demiſed the ſame. They alſo 
committed (by the King's Command and Aﬀent) the Counties to Sheriffs, and removed them from their Bailywicks. In fine, it was the Buſineſs of 
the Treaſurer and Barons, to ſpeed the levying and getting in of the King's Debts, and manage the Crown Revenue to the beſt Advantage. Nevertheleſs 
if the King thaught them remiſs, or wanted Money very urgently, he would ſend Writs or Meſſages to them, to haſten the getting in of Money, in foals 
manner as he dueQed. 2+ Vieas and Cauſes: Though after the Separation of the Common | Pleas from the King's Court and Palace, it was forbidden 
by the Great Charter, and afterwards by an Ordinance, to hold Common Pleas in the Exchequer, yet in fat, ſome Common Pleas were ſtill holden; and 
the King ſometimes gave leave to particular Perſons, to bring their Suits and recover their Debts there. In Suits moved between Parties in the Exchequer 
the King granted preference to one Perſon 3 namely, that he ſhould be paid before other Creditors. 3. Under the Head of Buſineſs of vaiivus kinds wa 
may place Conventions and Recognitions, which were frequently made in the Exchequer, and the Preſentation and Admiſſion of Officers of 5 
chequer, as will be ſeen hereafter. Several Officers of the Exchange; and Coinage of Money, were from time to time preſented and ſworn in the Exche- 
quer, as well as ſome others, who were Officers at large, as Cuſtomers and Commiſſioners of Perambulation of Foreſts. Particularly the Mayors and chief 
Officers of Towns, Eſcheators, Cc. were preſented at the Exchequer. The Citizens of London, after they had choſen a Mayor, uſed to preſent him yearly 
on the Morrow of St. Sinn and St. Jude, before the Treaſurer and Barons, who ſwore and admitted him to his Office; ſo likewiſe their Sherifls on the 
Morrow of St. Michael. Thus Nicelas Bate their Mayor (28 Hen, III.) was preſented by the Citizens, and 9 Ed. II. the Mayor, Cc. preſented their 
Sheriffs Hamon Codebep, and William Puddele. If the Sheriff of London did not come to the Exchequer at the King's Command, to take upon dim the 
Office of Sheriff, he was to be amerced. Sometimes Sheriffs of Counties, Under-Sheriffs of Hereditary ones, Cc. were ſworn in Perſon at the Exche- 
quer. Several of the King's Tenants 1 Capite, by Knight's Service, did their Fealty ; and others who held of the King in Capite, by Rent Service 
paid their Rent at the Exchequer. Walter le Brun, Farrier at the Strand in Middleſex, was to have a piece of Greund in the Pariſh of St. Clement, 
to place a Forge there, hg rendering yearly fix Horſeſhoes. Mag. Rot. 19 Hen, III. This Rent was antiently wont to be paid at the Exchequer. It 
is ſtill tendered there to this Day, by the Mayor and Citizens of London, to whom, in proceſs of Time, the faid piece of Ground was granted. During 
this ſecond Period (as well as during the firſt) the chief Juſticiary, the Treaſurer, the Barons, and Council at the Exchequer, did ſometimes act in Af- 
fairs relating to the publick Peace, and to the Government and Defence of the Realm. In general, the Buſineſs and Acts of the Court of Exchequer 
were wont to be entered or recorded in ſeveral Rolls, the principal whereof were, the Nerulus annalir, or great Roll of the Pipe, of which I have ſpoken 
in the laſt Coin Note; and therefore ſhall only add here, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer (who ſeems to have been appointed to be a Check upon 
the Treaſurer) from antient Time, cauſed a Counter-Roll of the Treaſurer's Great Roll, to be made up every Year. There are ſome of theſe Retuli 
Canecllarii more antient than the Reign of Henry III. This obſervation may ſerve to reſolve a doubt, which the Antiquaries have hitherto lain under 
For Example: There is in the Record-Office in the Tower of London, a Duplicate Great Roll of 6 Rich. I. and another of Jebn. And there is an 
other of the third of Jobn, in the Cuſtody of the Treafurer and Chamberlains of the Exchequer. The Great Rolls of which ſeveral Years are in the 


Repoſitory of the Pipe. And in the ſame Repoſitory, there are two Great Rolls of the fourth of Jahn. Now all theſe Duplicate Rolls Mr. Mad 


takes to be Rotuli Cancellarii, The next Records were the Memoranda, or Remembrances. A Remembrance was antiently wont to be made for ey 
Year, in each of the Remembrancer's Offices. On the part of the Treafurer's Remembrancer, each yearly Bundle contained ſeveral Heads or Titles. 
ſuch as Communia, the common Buſineſs ; Compota, or Accounts; Viſus, Views 3 Adwentus, the Advents of the Accomptants ; and other Titles. 80 alſo 
the Memoranda, on the part of the King's Remembrancer, have the like Heads or Title. Of the Originals of the Chancery, which were wont to be 
repoſited in the Treaſurer's Remembrancer's Office, I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In the Memorandz of the Exchequer, was entered great vari y of Bug- 
neſs : For Inſtance, the King's Writs and Precepts of many kinds, relating to the Revenue, Tenures, &c. Commiſſions of Bailywicks Cuſtodies, 
Ferms, Cc. Preſentations and Admiſſions of the Officers of the Exchequer, and other Officers z Pleadings and Allegations of Parties; Judgments and 
Awards of the Jufticiary, the Treaſurer and Barons, and the King's Council 3 Recognitions of Debts, and Conventions of divers kinds ; Accompts, Views 
of” Accompts, with ſeveral Acts relating 5 Accomptants ; Inquiſitions of Sheriffs, Ecchcators, Sc. Advents of Sheriffs, Eſcheators and cthers, ang in ge- 
: . nerap 
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neral, all thoſe things which were compriſed under the Term, Communia, or common Buſineſs. There were alſo Memorandums entred in theſe Rolls 
Commod» Regis to controll Accompts, or to ſave the King's Rights z either by way of Memrandum pro Hes or of Loquendum cum Rege, or cum Juſt 2 Pro 
or cum Concilio Regis, c. The Judgments and Awards of the chief ſuſticiary, and of the Treaſurer and arons, were commonly entered in the oth, 
the Terms, Confideratum of, or Concordatum eft, per Juſticiarium, or per Theſaurarium et Baromnes ; and ſometimes 22 eft, and adjudicatum of. % 
other words were alſo ſometimes uſed, as Ordinarunt, præceperunt, &c. Theſe and the like Terms were alſo uſed in other Judicatures In Glanoil By 
faid, the Tenant, or Defendant, ſhun!d be diſcharged by Judgment of the Court, per Confiderationem Curie, I. 2. c. 18. In the Bufineſs of the Exch 
(as to Pleas and Accompts) there was frequent uſe of Writs or Letters from the King to the Treaſurer and Barons, ſignifying to them his pleaſure 
cerning Matters depending before them. Theſe paſſed under the great or the privy Seal. Sometimes Meſſages were brought by living Meſſengers, Th. 
moſt frequent of theſe Writs or Meſſages were: To do Juſtice or Right to Parties: To ſhew Favour to Parties: To give diſpatch to Parties. In 8 
Time, this Correſpondence between the Palace and the judicial Courts, or the Practice of ſending Writs or other Meſlages to the Judges of the King's Go of 
was in many Caſes, forbidden by Statute. But this Reſtriftion was not till after the ſecond Pericd, or the Reign of Edward IL. Thus much of the Bug? 
neis. I come now III, to the Accompts of the Exchequer. As the Sheriffs were the moſt conſiderable Accomptants to the Crown, the method of — 
compts at the Exchequer will be beſt learnt from thoſe of the Sheriffs. The Accompt of a Sheriff was divided into certain formal Parts: The Pref, jt 
the Viſus Compett; the Summa, or making of the Sum. The Profer was a Prepayment out of the Sheriff's Ferm, and Corpus Comitatus, and out of kf 
Preficuum, and the Summonces. It was probably called Profrum, a Proferendo. If this Prifer was not paid, the Accomptants were amerced, or otherwiſ, 
puniſhed. The ſus Comprott, or view of Accompt, was the Entrance or forepart of the Accompt, which ſtood de bene ge, whilſt the Sheriff Was purif ate 
or liquidating, his Account, by producing his Warranta, or Vouchers, by Virtue whereof, he was to have an Allowance or Diſcharge of any Sums hy 
on him. After the View was made, he proceeded to the Summa, to make, or caft bis Sum, which was always at the end of his Accompt. Another Tged 
of confidsring the manner of a Sheriff's Accompt is, as it ſtands in the Great Rall. When he accompted- as Firmarius, his Accompt conſiſted of — 
Parts, the Corpus Comitatut, the Remanens firme, after Terræ datæ; the Crementum, if any ; the Preficuum or firma de proficus, the Iſſues of Eſcheats _ 
Purpreſtures, Fines, Oblatas, Amerciaments of divers forts, Eſcuages, Aids, Tallages, and caſual Profits; Ferms or Iftues of Towns, Burghs Gila 
Lands, which were within the Sheriff's Charge, and the like. The Corpus Comitatus conſiſted of ſcverel Manors and Lands, which being let or committed 
together to the Sherifi, made the Fund, out of which the annual Ferm to the Crown aroſe. Theſe Manors or Lands lay within the Sheriff's Cou 
But, by ſome accident, certain Manors in Coral belonged to the Ferm of Devonſbire. Mag. Ret. 8 Hen, II. In time, the Kings charged the Corpus Oy 
tatus, with certain payments of Alms and Liveries, called Eleemeſynæ, and Liberationes Cenſtitatæ, and allo granted away part of the Lands. Hence ca 5 
the Diſtinction of the Terre data. For when ſome of the Lands out of which the Sheriff's Ferm aroſe were granted away, it was fit he ſhould have Allow 
ance for ſo much as the Jerr@ date bore in the Corpus Comitatics, The Sum to be anſwered for after that Deduction, was called Remanens Firmæ bf — well 
datas, The Lands thus granted away, were ſometimes ſaid to be miſſæ extra Comitatum. Beſides theſe, there Was a third ſettled Payment, viz. the Tertius 
denarius, wont to be paid by the Sheriff out of the Corpus Cem tatus, to the Earl of the County. There wos alſo caſual Payments, ſuch as occaſional Proviſions 
or Diſourſements of various Sterts. There was a way of computing the Value of the ſeveral things ti at made up the Corpus Comitatus, wit fuch a Manor or 
Land, portat in copore Comitatus, ſo much. When the Sheriff was not the Fermer, but CH of a County, he did not anſwer in this manner, but was a 
kind of a Proficuvarizs or Bailiff, and was to accompt for the Pri cuum of his County, and to be d. ſcharged ot the Fermer. In entring the Sheriff's Accom 
in the Great Rol, by a Proviſion in the 54th of Hen. III. the Corpus Comitatus was written firſt, then the ſettled Alms and Liveries, and the Warrants for 
the Sheriff's Dilburicm-nts, Oc. But 22 Ed. I. it was ordered that the Corpus Comitatus thovld not be written every Year afreſh' in the Great Roll, but in 
a particular Roll by it{cif, and out of that Roll ſhould be read every Year to the Sheriff upon his Accompt. But that the Remanens Firmæ, after the Tore 
date, ſhould be writt in the Great Roll. The Sheriffs generally accounted from Mick aclmaſi to Michaeimaſs. Edward I. ordained, that the Sheriff mould 
be Eſcheaters in their reſpective Counties. If a Man held a Baily wick, and executed it by a Subſtitute, the immediate Bailee was to pay the Accompts of the 
Iſſues of the Bailywick. The ſtated Accounts were rendered regularly in courſe every Year, In general, Accomptants were obliged to come in perſon to render 
their Accompts. If they made an Attorney, it was uſually by the King's leave, and afterwards by warrant of the Treaſurer, Chancellor, or Barons, or one 
of them. Accompts were to be rendered at the Exchequer upon Oath. In ſome Records, mention is made of the Accomptants anſwering per Fidem, or fer 
verum d4/Aum, which Madex imagined to be a weire dire, or a Declaration upon their Faith or Allegiance. Where one was indebted to the King and likewiſe 
to an ther Perſon, the King's Debt was to be preferred in Payment. If one was indebted to the Crown, ſuch Debtor could not make a Will to diſpoſe of his 
Chattels to the King's Prejudice; nor could his Executors have Adminiſtration of his Chattels, witliout permiſhon from the King, or the Juſticier, or Barons of 
the Exchequer, and if it was doubtful whether the deceaſed's Etfects would ſatisfy the Debts due to the King, it was uſual for the King to ſeize into his Hands 
the Chattels of the Debtor. If the King's Debtor was unable to ſatisfy the King's Debt out of his own Chattels, the King would betake himſelf to any 
third Perſon who was indebted to the King's Debtor; and upon recovery of ſuch Debt, the third Perſon was acquitted againſt the King's Debtor. The Heir 
of the King's Debtor was not to be diſtreined for the King's Debt, in cafe the Chattels of the King's Debtor were ſufficient to anſwer it. The Widow of 
the King's Debtor was not to be diſtreined by ker Dower, to anſwer the King's Debt, in caſe the Heir had fuffcient to anſwer it: Neither were Suretics 
to be diſtreined, fo long as the principal Debtor had wherewithal to anſwer the Debt. By the antient uſage of the Exchequer, the King's Debtors, or Ac« 
comptants were wont to have Wits of Aid, to recover their Debts of ſuch Perſons as were indebted to them, in order to enable them to anſwer the Debts 
they owed to the King. When the Sheriff or other Officer having the Summonce of the Exchequer, had levied or received the Debt due from any Perſon 
to the King, he was to give the Debtor an Acquittance or Tally of Diſcharge ; and afterwards acquit the Debtor of fuch Debt at the Exchequer. In cafe 
of Diſtreſe, it was the Duty of the Sheriff to (ell it at a reaſonable Price; and to prevent Frauds, by an antient Statute, 27 Hen. III, certain Perſons were 
to be aſligned to approve the ſame to the Sheriff. Sheriffs were to notify the Time of their accompting, to Bailiffs of Liberties, and other Perſons concerned, 
The King's Debtors found Swreties, if required. They were uſually called Plegii, Obfides, and Manucaptores. Sometimes the Pledges were remarkably nu- 
merous. Writs of the great and privy Scal were frequently uſed, both in reference to Accompts, and other Buſineſs at the Exchequer. Allowances or Diſcounts 
were uſually made per Farrantum, either by virtue of the King's Writ, or by Writ or Award of the chief Juſticier, or other Baron of the Treaſury, 
Hence aroſe the great number of Writs of Allccate and Computate. Atterminations were given by the Treaſurer and Barons to the King's Debtors, by virtue 
© the King's Writs directed to them; and in like manner, Reſpites and Diſcharges By Attermination, is meant, granting Men ſeveral Terms or Days for 
pryment of their Debt, when they could n:t pay it at once. Sometimes Men were diſcharged by the chief Juſticiary, or by the Treaſurer and Barons, without 
any eſpecial Writ. Sometimes both Debts and Accompts were diſcharged by the King's Pardon. If upon the Account viewed or Rated, the Crown was 
found indebted to the Accomptant, the Sum in which the Crown was ſo indebted, was called Superplus, or Superpluſage, probably, becauſe it was þ much 
more, than the Accomptant's Receipts. If an Accomptant did not come to render his Accompts, or did not purſue the tame in due manner, he was puniſhed 
by D.ftrefs, and ſeizure of Land, and ly Amercement. If he did not anſwer the Debts or Sums wherewith he was charged, he was committed to the Mar- 
ſmal, or Fleet-Priſ,n, or the Tower of Lenden. If Accomptants departed from the Exchequer, before their Accompts were ſpeeded, they were, if Commoners, 
to be attached by their Bodies. Lords and others, who claimed to have Franchiſes within their Seigneury or Liberty, were to come yearly to the King's 
*xchequer, when the Sheriff of their County was paſſing his Accompt z and then they were to render an Account there of the Iſſue of their Franchiſe, and 
were allowed ſo much as they were rightfully intitled to by Charters from the Crown. But if the ſaid Lords and others failed to appear, &c. it was uſuat 
for the Xing to ſeize their Francliſe. The Accomptants at the time of paſting their Accompts, did ſometimes fit upon a Bench in the Court of Exchequer, 
As Money was ſometimes paid in, fo Accompts were ſometimes rendered at the Camera Regrs. Debts were put in charge many ways. By Virtue of the 
King's Writ: By the Writ cr Teſt meny of the Juſticiary or Baron: By Judgment or Award of the Juſticiary, Sc. in Court: By the Rolls, or Eftreats of 
the Juſticcers : By the acknowledgment of the Parties: From the Original of the Chancery: And by other ways. The Chancery, in the moſt antient times, 
was uſually holden at the Exch:quer : Or, many or moſt of the Chancery Writs were then diſpatched and ſealed at the Exchequer, where the Great Seal 
was commonly kept. When therefore the Chancery was ſeparated from the Exchequer, and the Charters, Writs, and Precepts of the Great Seal came to 
be entered by themielves in the Rotulr Cancellarie, (inch as Charter- Rolls, Patent-Rolls, Sc.) at or about the beginning of King Fobn's Reigu : Then, as it 
ſeems, commenced the Method (wh.ch has been continued ever fince) of ſending Eſtreats from the Chancery to the Exchequer. In fact, from the beginning 
of King Jens Reign, they wrote eva Year the ſaid Retuli Cancellariæ, and afterwards made Eftreats thereof; which Eſtreats were tranſmitted into the 
Exchequer, and were called O-:z::2/e, or Originalia, and Eætradiæ Cancellaric. They were written out of the Fine-Rolls, Patent-Rolls, and other Rolls of 
the Chancery. And out of them, Fines, Ferms, Cc. were taken and put in charge at the Exchequer for the King's Me — were alſo made of 
Fines, Amercements, and ſuch I'ke, from the Court holden Coram Rege, or from the Common Bench, and from the Iters, &c. eſe were called the foreign 
Eftreats, and were ſent out in another Summonce, than that which was awarded for the Debts, contained in the Originals, 1f theſe Eftreats were not brought 
in, in due time, a Writ was iflucd to the Perſons or Juſtices before whom they lay, to bring them in. Tallies were of great and conſtant uſe in the Exche- 
quer, coeval with the Exchequer itlelf in Exgland. The word is French, and ſignifies Cutting. Theſe Tallies were pieces of Wood, cut in a peculiar manner 
of Correſpondency. For example, a Stick, or Rod of Hazel, or other Wood, well ſeaſoned, was cut ſquare and uniform at each end, and in the Shaft. The 
Sum t Money which it bore was cut in Netches in the Wood, by the Cutter of the Tallies ; and likewiſe written upon two Sides of it, by the Writer of the 
Tallics The Tally was cleſt in the middle by the Deputy -Chamberlains, with a Knife and Mallet, through the Shaft and the Notches ; whereby it made 
two Halve:, each Half having a Superſeription, and a Half-pert of the Nutch or Notches : A Notch of ſuch a largeneſs, ſignified M. of another largenels 
C1. Sc. It being thus divided, one part of it was called a Tally, the other a Counter-Tally, or a Tally, and a Foil, Follum. Sometimes the Parts were called 
Scachia, and Contratallia. However, theſe were in effect one Tally, or two parts of one thing. And if they were genuine, they fitted ſo exactiy, that wy 
appeared evidently to be Parts the one of the other. Their Uſe was to prevent Fraud. Tallies had a Superſcripture, importing of what Nature they were, and for 
what Purpoſe given. Counters were ſometimes uſed at the Exchequer, in the way of Computation. In which Caſe, the Counters were laid in rows upon the 
feveral Diltin*tures of the cheq1zred Cloth, ,d. one row or place for Pounds, another for Shillings, Sc. In the 17th of King Fobn, ten Shillings of Vene 
tran Money (valued at xv.) and two B:fants (valued at 111. and v1 d.) were uſed at the Exchequer for Counters. Mag. Rot. 17 Jebn. Ret. 6. 

[ come ni in the laſt Place to the Officers or Miniſters of the Exchequer. The principal Officers of the great or ſuperior Exchequer were: The two 
Remembrancers, the Ingroflcr of the great Roll, the Uſher, the Conſtable, the Marſhal, the Auditors, the Clerk of the Eſtreats. I. There were anti- 
ent'y at the Fxchequer two Remembrancers. They were ſometimes called Rememoratores Regis. In time one came to be called the King's, the other the 
dreafurer's Remenbrancer, And their Offices were diſtin, as appears by diſtin Bundles of Memoranda, which have been made up in their reſpective 
Offices, and remain there from very ancient time to this Day. In the 6th of Edward H. Adam de Limburgh one of the Remembrancers had xX J. yearly 
Stipend allowed by the Crown for executing his Office, and William de Everdin the other Remembrancer, XL Marks a Year for himſelf and Clerks. 
Lib. 6. Ed. II. 2. Ihe Engroffer of the Great Roll was a moſt antient and a conſiderable Officer in the Exchequer. Though the name of this Office does 
not occur in moſt antient Times next after the Conqueſt, yet it is doubtleſs as old as the Exchequer itſelf, that is, there was always ſome Perſon or P ad 
employed to write the Great Rolls. In the 19th of Edzvard II. the Ingroſſer, and the Treaſurer's Remembrancers, were allowed two Clerks each, — 
were to receive an additional Salary for their Maintenance of twelve Marks yearly. Trin. Com. 19 Ed. II. 3. Tae Office of Uſher was a very antient 7 
Hered'tary Office, He had ſrveral that atted under him in the great Exchequer, in the Exchequer of the Jews, and in the commmon Bank. Many curious 


id uncommon Memoirs relating to this Office cccur in Records. Vide Madex's Hiſt. Excheg. p. 718. It was the Ucher's Duty to keep the Exchequer 


tee, and to take care of the Doors and Avenues to it, ſo that the King's Records might be in ſafety. He likewiſe tranſmitted the Writs of Sum- 
hom they were d- 


monces, which ifſued ont of the Exchequer for the King's Debts 3 that is, cauſed them to be delivered to their reſpective Sheriffs, to w — frowyhal 
reed. This Office was held of the King in Capite, by Serjeanty. 4+ The Conſtable of the Exchequer was deputy to the Conſtable of Exglan Aer) In 
nominated by him. There can be little faid of his Duty, only he ſeems to have had in ſome Caſe, a concurrent or like Power with the Mar - For 
antlent time there was alſo a Conſtable in the Court of Common Bench, who enrolled Eſſoigns, and did other Miniſterial Acts. 8. The Office of w * 
e the Exchequer is very antient. He was appointed by the Marſhal of England. Whilſt an Account pended, he had the keeping of fron 1 Mee 
ad Vouch-rs produced by Debtors or Accomptants. Theſe he kept in Farules or Bins, or in Filets or Files, or in * Purſe or Bag. The 3 efixed to 
is Often mentioned in the Exchequer Records. When an Accomptant, having been ſworn to Account, did not do it or made default at any day ** pm il 
him: or did wot duly anſwer the Arrerages of his Account, he was commited in Cuſtody to the Marſhal, to remain Priſoner till the Court — ants or 
(, The word Marſhal ſeems to have been ſumetimes uſed with Latitude The Perſons that were employed at the Exchequer, in arreſting —_— Scac- 
other Dcling1cnts, were ſroetimes called by that Name. 6. In proceſs of Time, there were Officers at the Exchequer, called Auditores Com, — u ere 
. They form to be firſt appointed in the Reign of Edward II. being then called clerici nuper deputati. The Accounts of ſome parts of the be Treafurer 
before nſuatly aucited, either by ſome of th- Juſtices, or Barons, or by Clerks, or Perſons, aſſigned bac vice for that purpoſe, by the King, cr sch of Ed- 
and Barons, . Little occurs within the time of the ſecond Period, concerning the Clerk of the Eſtreats and foreign Summonces, In 2 J 4 to Jobs 
ward II. all te Fütrents which were in the Cuſtody of the Treaſurer's Remembrancer, were by command of the Treaſurer and Barons, de 2 * © or 
de Chiſenbale, Clerk of the Summonces. 8. There was alſo a Clericus Breviam de Scaccaria., He belonged to the Office of Chancellor of the 


a , : : , ins in Fee, * 
Amongſt the Oflicerz of the Exchequer, during the ſecond Period, may be reckoned the Chamberlains. In the firit Period, the Chamberlains * But 


were great Officers in the King's Court, ſometimes ſat and acted in Perſon in the King's Exchequer, and are numbered amongſt the 2 perſons 
0 


aſter yards, the Chambcerlains in Fee uſually deputed ethers to execute their Offices for them, both in the great Exchequer and 
| 2 


at the Receipt» 
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{o deputed, were at firſt Knights. In fuch eaſe, the Chamberlain in Fee was to come regularly in Perſon, and preſent his Deputy to the Treaſurer and 
Barons : And thereupon the Deputy uſed to be ſworn and admitted. But ſometimes he preſented his Deputy by his Steward, or other Attorney; and ſometithes 
Lans Patent aired” to the Treaſurer and Barons. Sometimes alſo he preſented his Deputy to the King himſelf, and then upon the King's Writ fuch 
-4 tv was admitted. The Treaſarer and Chamberlains had under them certain Clerks, who during their Attendance on the King's Buſineſs, were at Liver 
or 3 from the ing. Theſe Clerks were uſually called, during the firſt Period, Clerici Ibeſaurarii et Camerariorum, and Clerict de Theſaurs or 
Recepta, without diſtinguiſhing them from one another by particular names of Office. Hence hath ariſen ſome Obſcurity. The Clerici Theſaurarii ſeem to have 
been he Officers afterwards. called, Clerk of rbe Pells, Writer of the Tallies, Sc. and induced all the Officers of the Receipt, except thoſe whoſe Offices were 
Serjeanties, of related immediately to the Chamberlain's Office. In the upper Exchequer, there are but few Memorials concerning the Officers or Clerks of the 
Receipt. The Clerkſhip of the Pelli is probably antient- There is in the Treaſury, at the Receipt of Exchequer, a Pell, or it may be, a Counter-pell of 
9 Hen, III. In the zeth of Hen. III. the Pell Roll is called Magnus Rotulus de Recepta, In the 28th of Hen. III. Simon de Weftminfler was choſen one 
of the Tellers of the Exchequer. © At the Receipt of Exchequer were alſo ſome Serjeanties or Hereditary Officers ; namely, a Peſr and Fuſor: The Office 
of Peſor, Ponderator, of Wergber, was the Serjeanty, which in the 4th of King Jobs, was veſted in Thomas de Windeſore, and remained in that Family 
for ſome time afterwards Another Serjeanty was the Fuſorie. By Fuſor we are to underſtand Me/ter. One William was Fuſor in the Reigns of King 
Henry II. and Rickard I, Concerning the Uſher of the Receipt, nothing remarkable occurs within this Period. I ſhall conclude with a few Inſtances of 
the Allowance made to ſeveral Miniſters of the Receipt of Exchequer, for their Liveries and Corrodies, and other Neceſſaries, In 9 Hen, III. the Liveries 
of the Miniſters of the Exchequer for fourſcore Days, from the Feaſt of St. Michael, till Monday next after the Feaſt of St. Lucius were: To three 
Scribes cs, To the two Knights of the Chamberlains vi I Marks. To Fobn de Windeſore 11111. To Fobn the Fuſv tx: Marks and a Half. To 
Simon Druel 1 1 Marks and a Half. To the four Tellers 111i. To the Vigil, and for Light xs, For a Hutch to lay up the Memoranda y $Xd/ For 
Rodds for the Tallier vs. For Parchment for the Uſe of the Chamberlains, and the chief Juſticier's Clerk 11112. For Ink, during the whole Year, 
111. For Litter for the Chamber of the Barons, and Houſe of Receipt X11 d. For Neceſſaries for the ſaid Chambers x x d. For ten dozen of Hulthe: 
xx. For Wax 11%. For Leather for the Tallier 1x 4. For a Hutch to lay the Inquifitions in 114. For the Marſhal's Hutch x1td. For a Sack 
to put the allowed Tallies in x11 11 4. For carrying and re-carrying the Hutches vs. For a Tonell to put in the b Marks, ſent to the King at Oxford, 
by R. Biſhop of Chichefter x11 d. For Locks, Bolts, and other ſmall Expences 1111. Total, XXIII L X11ts. viitd. Ex Pelle Rechtes de Anno. 


9 Hen, III. Ret. k. indorſo, penes Theſ. et Camer, 7 . 


E. & 


Edzward IT's Coins (if ever he coined any Money, which Nicolſon ſays cannot be certainly affirmed) are in all reſpects like his Father's, and diſtinguiſhed 
from them only by Name, viz. EDWA. EDWAR. or EDWARD. ANGL. DMS. HYB. On the Reverſe, the Names of ſeveral Cities in England 
and Ireland, as CIVITAS LONDON. LINCOL. DUBLIN. WATERFORD, &c. The Title of Dominus Hyberni# is never wanting on his Coin 
Nicolſon obſerves, neither our Hiſtories nor Laws afford us any Light, as to this King's Money. 
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II. E DV A RD III. 


H E depoſing of Edward II pro- 
cured not the Engl all the Ha 
pineſs they were made to ex 
If they ſaw themſelves freed from 
the Troubles that diſturbed the late 
Reign, it was only to fall into a 
no leſs incommodious State. The 
Government of a weak and im- 
prudent King was not more dan- 
gerous than that of a minor Prince, under the Direction 
of a paſſionate Mother, and a young unexperienced Mini- 
ſter, more preſumptuous and leſs able than the Spencers. 
Accordingly the People quickly found, that they had not 
en much by the Change. Happily for them, Edward's 
inority was of no long continuance. As ſoon as the 
young Prince had taken the Government upon himſelf, he 


converted the Misfortunes of the late Reign into Bleſ- 


ſings, and the Injuries received from France and Scotland, 
into Glory and Triumphs. A remarkable Inſtance, which 
ſhews, that the proſperous Condition of a State depends leſs 
on its own Strength, than on the Prudence of him that 
ſits at the Helm. This is what we are going to ſee in 
the preſent Reign, which is juſtly ranked amongſt the moſt 
Illuftrious of the Zngl;þh Hiſtory. 

When the Commiſſioners ſent to Keneltworth, were re- 


freclaimed turned with Edward IT's Reſignation, the Prince his Son 


and crowned, 


J. Barnes, 


Walſing. 
Froiſſart. 


Sirnamed of WIN DSO R. 


was again proclaimed, under the Name of Eduard III, and 1327. 
crowned a few Days after (1). The Queen and Mortimer, 
whoſe Intereſt it was to make the whole Nation Accomplices 
of their violent Proceedings, affected on that occaſion, to 
cauſe a Coronation-Medal to be ftruck, importing the un» 
verſal Conſent of the People to the preſent Revolution. On 
one Side was the young King crown'd,laying his Scepter on a 
heap of Hearts, with this Motto, POPULO DAT URA 
V OLENTI. On the Reverſe, a Hand held forth, as it 
were ſaving a Crown falling from on high, with 
Words, NON RAPIT SED RECIPIT (3). 1 
Though Edward was but in his fifteenth Year (3), a 
he had already a mature Judgment, and a Penetration un- ., fee. 
common to that Age. However, in compliance to 
Laws of the Land, the King muſt have Governors, 
the State Regents. The Parliament (4) choſe twelve from 
among the Biſhops, Earls, and Barons, of whom Henry 
of Lancaſter was declared the Chief (5). The Queen 1 
oppoſed not this Nomination. But as ſhe had the Power * * 
in her own hands, ſhe ſeized the Government, and the Gevers- 
ſhared it only with her Creatures. Roger Mortimer, ner. 
who had as great an Influence over her, as Spencer 
Son had over the late King, executed the Office of 
Prime Miniſter, and managed the Affairs of the Kingdom 3 
according to his Pleaſure. As the Parliament Was at the De h N. 
Queen's devotion, ſhe procured the Grant of a Dower, 


(1) He began his Reign January 20. was crowned the 26th at Weflminſter, by Walter Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and on Candlemaſs-Day received the 
Order of Knighthood from the hands of the Earl of Lancaſter. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. p. 244. Waljing. p. 126. 8 

(2) This is Foſoua Barnes's Account in his Life of Edwwerd III, who tells us he ſaw one of theſe Medals at a Friend's Chambers in Gray 8 ann. that 
Biſhop Nicelſen thinks they were very widely miſtaken that firſt aſcribed theſe Medals to that Prince. For (as he ſays) there is nothing in Legend 
looks that way, and the inſcribed Fancies are too bright for thoſe Times, and favour of a much more polite Age» Hi. Lib. Part III. p. 250 

(3) He was but in his fourteenth, being born in Nowems. 1313. See above, p. 392» Note (1). 


(4) Mentioned above, and which was ſtill fitting at Veſiminſſer. 


(5) There were five Biſhops, two Earls, and five Barons: Their Names were, Walter Reginald Archbiſhop of Canterbury, William Melton gechbifers 


York, Jobn Stratſord Biſhop of Wincheſter, Thomas Cobbamy Bilbop of Worceſter, and Adam Orleton Biſhop of Hereford ; the Earls were, 
Earl- Marſhal, and Edmund of Weoodſtuck Earl of Kent; the Barons were, Fobn Lord Warren, Thomas Lord Wake, Henry Lord Percy, 
Fobn Lord Roſs c Brides Henry Earl of Lancaſter Linen Lelcgler and Derby, who was deputed to have the chief Care of the King ® Perſon. 
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Book X. 


ing two Thirds of the Revenues of the Crown. At 
; any time, a hundred Marks a Month were aſſigned 
for the Maintenance of the depoſed King. A Sum more 
than ſufficient for the Expences of that unfortunate Prince, 
who was treated in his Confinement after a very unbecom- 

ing manner. : ; 
Ne Parlia- : Ehe Animoſity ſhewn 1 the Parliament in their Pro- 
nent ans ceedings againſt Edward II, encouraged ſuch as were 
c in the Sufferers whilſt the Spencers were in Power, to petition 
w Rcizn. to be reſtored to their Eſtates and Honours. Their Peti- 
AQt. Pub. tions met with a favourable Reception. The Parliament, 
* pig willing te juſtify their late Conduct, reverſed all the 
hs Judgments paſſed in the foregoing Reign, as well againſt 
the late Earl of Lancaſter (1) and his Adherents, as 
againſt thoſe that favoured the Deſigns of the Queen, It 
was pretended, they were contrary to Law, and mani- 
ſeſtly extorted by the Credit of the Favourites. Perhaps 
this gave occaſion to ſome Hiſtorians to ſay, that Ed. 
ward III was pleaſed to begin his Reign with a General 
Pardon. But if by this General Pardon be meant the re- 
verſing the forementioned Judgments, the Honour of it is 
Tie King de- not to be aſcribed to the King. He not * did nothing 
mands the of himſelf, but it is certain that herein the ſole Motive was 
the Earls to diſparage the late Government, and favour the Queen's 
Lancaſtcr- Party, For the ſame purpoſe, the King was perſuaded 
earneſtly to ſollicit the Court of Rome for the Canonization 
of the Earl of Lancaſter, beheaded at Pontfra# (2). He 
144. p. 249, was made to ſay in his Letter to the Pope, that the Mira- 
S. 269. cles wrought at his Tomb, were a clear Evidence, his 
Puniſhment was a real Martyrdom. In fine, all the Pro- 
ceedings of the Queen and Parliament tended ſolely to 
juſtify what had been done with y to the late King, 
which doubtleſs would have been deemed very criminal it 

it had not been crowned with Succeſs. 

The Kirg The Tranquillity England hoped to enjoy under the 
of Scotland new King, who was in Peace or in Truce with all his 
beats 15% Neighbours, was diſturbed by an Incurſion of the Scots 
Buchanan. On the Borders. Robert their King, though in an ill 
Ad. Pub. State of Health, and of a great Age, believed he ought 
=> ' 27%) not to ſuffer the Non-age of the King of England to pals 
F:oifart, Without reaping ſome advantage. He was afraid like- 
. 1. c. 15. wiſe that a too long repoſe might enervate his Subjects. 
In his Circumſtances, he thought it neceſſary to keep 
them in breath, well knowing they had to deal with 
formidable Enemies, who in making Truce with them, 
had not departed from their Pretenſions. Theſe are the 


TI, 


1327. 


Pnchanan- moſt probable Reaſons of this Rupture, which Buchanan 
** juſtifies only by ſaying, it is to be ſuppoſed that Robert 
was ſwayed by powerful Motives. Be this as it will, 


he put the Earl of Murray (3), and Sir 1 Douglaſs 
at the head of twenty thouſand Men, and ordered them 
to ravage the Borders of England (4). Edward could not 
hear the News of this Irruption, without an eager deſire 
of ſignalizing himſelf in the Defence of his Kingdom, 
Though they who governed in his Name had no great 
Incligation for War, they did not think it for their Inte- 
reſt to ſuffer ſuch an Inſult. Their Authority might have 


been ſhaken, if on this occaſion they had ſhewn any ſign 
of Weakneſs or Cowardice. 


Edwand The Opinion of the Council being agreeable to the 
.“ King's Deſires, an Army of ſixty thouſand Men was 
Wally, Taiſed, including the Troops brought by John de Hai- 


Knighton- nault into England. The whole Army being come to 
Lene, York, Edward was juſt going to head them, when a 
AQ. Pub ſudden Quarrel aroſe between the Englih and the Hai- 
IV. r. 281, naulters, wherein many were ſlain. As the Engliſh were 
2 the Aggreſſors, Juſtice could not be done to the Foreigners, 
without diſpleaſing the Army. So the Court waz — 
to ſtay longer at York than was at firſt deſigned, in or- 
der to find means to compoſe this Difference, before they 
Ne Scots took the Field. This Delay gave the Scots time to paſs 
ravage the the Tine between Carliſle and Newcgſtle, and to ravage 
er der:. : 
in a barbarous manner the Country on this ſide the 
River. They had four thouſand Men at Arms. The reſt 
of the Troops were mounted on little ſwift Horſes, in 
order the more eaſily to make Incurſions and retreat. 
Boeth This News haſtened the King's Departure. Though he 
Buchanan, did not know exactly where the Enemies were, he 
marched in queſt of them, guided only by the Fire 
and Smoak of the Houſes ſtill burning in the Road, 
What ſpeed ſoever he made, he could not poſſibly over- 
take them, As they had no Infantry, nor were encum- 
bered with much Baggage, they made ſuch extraordinary 
Marches, that not only they were out of the Reach of 
the Engli/h Army, but even at ſuch a diſtance, that there 


1) And reſtored to his Brother Henry all bis Eſtates. Rymer's Feed, Tom. 


8 See above, p. 396. (3) Thomas Ra . 
4) On February 2. endeavoured to ſurpriae J 
reſt to the Sweets 3 
(5) It was brought by Sir Thomas Rokeby. Barnes. 
(6) About the middle of Auguft. See Rymer's Fad. Tom. IV. p. 
vpon the Scotch Invaſion, was * 


5 
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was no tracing them. The Uncertainty of the Place 1327. 
where they were retited, cauſing the King to deſpair 
of meeting them, he called a Council of War. Some 
confuſed Advices making it thought, that the Scots had 
not yet repaſſed the Tine, it was reſolved to expect them 
beyond the River, near the Place where it was believed 
they would paſs in their return home, 'T his Reſolve 
was put in execution, But the Englih Army had no 
ſooner paſſed the Tine, than they were forced to go back 
again, not finding North of the River wherewithal to 
ſubſiſt. 

During the time ſpent in theſe Marches and Counter- 

marches, Edward, having never received certain intel- 
ligence of the Enemy, was extremely uncaſy. As he 
knew not which way to go in ſearch of them, he or- 
dered it to be proclaimed in the Army, that whoever 
ſhould bring him certain News of the Scots, ſhould be 
made a Knight, with a Penſion of a hundred Pounds 
Sterling. The Hopes of fo good a Reward, ſet ſo many 
People to work, that it was not long before he had the 
deſired Information (5). But it was not without ſome Con- T 
fuſion that he heard the Enemies, of whom he was ſo,,,,. 44, 
eagerly in queſt, were not above two Leagues off, He c:a// me 
marched immediately towards them, in expectation of““. 
fighting that very Day. But he did not long enjoy the 
Pleaſure of that Expectation. The Scotch Generals, J. Barnes 
who were not ignorant of his Approach, had encamped oo 2 
over againſt Stanhope Park, on a Hill, at the foot of WIA ng. 
which runs the River Vere, ſhallow indeed, but full of 
Rocks, which rendered the Paſſage very difficult. How 
deſirous ſoever Edward was of fighting, he was ſenſible, 
to his great Sorrow, that he could not attack them 
without expoſing his Army to manifeſt Danger. It was a 
ſad thing for a young Prince, greedy of Glory, to ſee 
the Enemies ſo near, without being able to give them 
Battle. He did not however quite deſpair of ſucceeding, 
As he judged of their Courage by his own, he ſent them 
word, if they would come over the River to him, he 
would retire at a convenient diſtance, and give them time 
to paſs, and chuſe what ground they ſhould think proper, 
or elſe on the ſame Terms he would come over to them. 
The Scotch Generals anſwered, That the Engi/h Army 
being three times ſtronger than theirs, it would be great 
Raſhneſs to accept the Propoſals: That they were bent 
upon keeping their Poſt, and it was the King's Buſineſs 
to diſlodge them, if he thought it for his Advantage to at- 
tempt it. However, as they were apprehenſive, that Ed- 
ward, in amuſing them with his Offers, intended to paſs 
the River at ſome other Place, they retired in the Night, 
and encamped in a more advantagious Poſt than what they 
left, Beſides, that they had ſtill the ere in their Front, 
their Flanks were defended by inacceſſible Mountains 
and Bogs, which removed their Fear of being attacked, 
though the Engl/h had paſſed the River elſewhere. Ed- 
ward having notice of their Motion, followed them, 
with the ere between him and the Enemy, and having 
found them poſted in that manner, made them the ſame 
aca as before, to which they returned the ſame An- 
wer. ; 

Whilſt the two Armies lay in ſight without being 27-4 4e 
able to engage, the Lord Douglaſs, one of the Scotch Ge- 7 Puts 
nerals, paſſed the River at ſome diſtance from the two Buchanan. 
Camps, with only two hundred Horſe, With this little Knights 
Troop, he ftole into the Engliſß Camp, and penetrated 
even to the Royal Tent, where he gave a terrible Alarm. 
Probably, his Deſign was to carry off the King ; but not 
ſucceeding, he retired without much loſs. At length, af- Tie Sc: 
ter both Armies had kept their Poſts a fortnight, the Scots 
decamped in the Night, and by ſpeedy Marches, which 
prevented the Engliſh from purſuing them, retired intotheir 
own Country. They were now 5 far off, when Edward 
was told of their Retreat, that he did not think fit to 
follow them. Several aſcribed then to Mortimer the ill 
Succeſs of this Campaign, and ſuſpected him of holding 
Intelligence with the Enemy, to facilitate their retreat 
without fighting. Edward having nothing more to fear 
from the Scots, returned to York, extremely mortified at 
not being able to revenge himſelf, Upon his Arrival at AQ. Pub. 
that City, he disbanded his Army, and after magnificent 'V- f. 39+ 
* ſent back John de Hainault to his own Coun- 
try (6). | 

hilſt the young King was employed in this Expe- 7ragice! 
dition, his Father, ftill cloſely confined in Kenekworth Prat of 
Caſtle, led a melancholy Life, not being ſuffered to take 1 
the leaſt Diverſion, He wrote from time to time to his 


IV. p. 421, 


file of Nerbam; but the Goyernor, Sir Robere Manrer:, took ſome of them Priſoners, and put the 


: He had returned back to Flander: after the ; ; 
for back again. See Froiſlart, 1 Ana e » t N of King Edward, bot 
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Queen, intreating her to render his Tmpriſonment more 
exſy ; but nothing was capable of moving that inexotable 
Princeſs, in favour of a Hushand, whom ſhe herſelf 
Ifad reduced to that wretched Condition without his de- 
ſerving, at leaſt from her hands, fuch barbarous Uſage. 
If ſhe had dared to follow her - Inclinations, ſhe would 
ave left his Letters unanſwered. But as it was her In- 
terſt to deceive the Publick by this Correſpondence, ſhe 
Was very glad to continue it. She ſent kim now and then 
ſome Linen, and Cloaths, and other little Preſents, to 
perſuade the credulous, People, ſhe ſacrificed her Fen- 
derneſs to the Good of the State, It was not fo eaſy 


convinced, that ſhe was the ſole Caiife of his Misfor- 
tunes. Accordingly, ſhe never had the Face to appear 
in his Sight. She would not ſo much as permit the King 
her Son to pay his Duty to his unhappy Father; for tear 
he ſhould learn what ſke deſired he might be ignorant of as 
long as he lived. So, though the impritoned K ing ardently 
wilted to ſee them both, and frequently asked why they 
were ſo unkind as to deny him that Comfort, he could 
never obtain it. 

Mean time, the rigorous Uſage of that unfortunate 
Prince, began to excite Compaiſion. in the Breaſts of 
the Engliſh, who are naturally generous. Henry of Lan- 
caſter himſelf, who had the cuſtody of him, rciented 
daily to ſuch a degree, that he gave him fome ſmall 
hopes of recovering his Liberty. Another Motive, be- 
ſides that of Genctoſity, influenced the Earl; and that 
was, the irregular Conduct of the Queen, and the 
great Credit of Mortimer, whoſe Arrogance rendered him 
odious to all, As he took no care to hide his Senti- 
nients, the Queen and Mortimer ſuſpected him of a De- 
ſign to reſtore the old King, The Sufpicion, whether 
well or ill grounded, produced a fatal Effect, by deter- 
mining them to prevent the imagined Danger, To 
that end, they reſolved to take the captive King out of 
the hands of his Keeper, whom they ſuſpected, and 
entruſt him with ſuch as they could depend upon (1). 
Sir Jahn Maltravers, and Sir Themas Gurney, both of 
ſo brutiſh a Temper, as was requiſite for the Deſigns 
of thoſe that employed them, had orders to remove EAd- 
ward from Kenehwerth to Berli Cattle, It was hardly 
poſſible for the unfortunate Prince to fall into worſe 
Hands, At firſt they carried him to Cre, then to 
Brijtdl (2), and afterwards to Berkley (3) Cattle, which 
was to be his laſt Priſon. In the Journey, they made 
him ſuffer a thouſand Indignities, even to the cauſing him 
to be ſhaved in the open Field, with cold Water taken 
from a ſtinking Ditch (4). What Firmneſs ſoever he 
had hitherto ſhewn, he could not, on this occaſion, 
help lamenting his Misfortune, and diſcovering his Grief. 
Amidſt his Complaints and Reproaches againſt thoſe 
who uſed him ſo barbarouſly, he told them, that in 
ſpite of them, he would be ſhaved with warm Water; 
and at the ſame time he ſhed a Torrent of Tears. 
His Enemies hoped, the Vexation and Fatigue he was 
made to endure, would put an end to his Days. But 
though they were ſerved with a baibarous Zeal by theſe 
merciieſs Guards, who, for that purpoſe, uſed the moſt 
ctuel, as well as inſolent means, yet the Goodneſs of 
his Conſtitution prevented them from ſucceeding. Theſe 
Wretches, finding their Cruelties had not ſo ſpeedy an 
Effect, ſent for freſh Inſtructions, for which they were 
not made to wait long, They received preciſe Orders 
to put that Prince to death, who, though overwhelmed 
with Miſery, cauſed continual Fears in the Authors of 
his Calamity, It is ſaid that Adam Orleion, Biſhop of 
Hereferd, one of the Queen's Miniſters, ſent with theſe 
Orders a Latin Letter, wherein by a ſhameful Equivoca- 
tion, he adviſed them at the ſame time to murder Ed- 
ward, and exhorted them to refrain from ſuch a Crime. 


(1) Abcut the beginning of April. De la Meer, 


(2) Where he remaincd till it was found out, that ſome of the Citizens had formed'a Reſolution to aſſiſt him in making his Eſcape beyond Sea, De 


la Mur, p. 602. 


And indeed, the words aſcribed to him, are capable of 
both theſe Senſes, according to the difference of the Point- 
ing (5). Theſe Orders were no ſooner come, but the 
two Keepers, knowing what they were to do, entered 
Edward's Room to put them in execution. He beine Iva. 
then in his Bed, they laid a Pillow on his Face, to pre- Walſag, 
vent his being heard; and then, with a Cruelty not to be men, 
parallelled, thruſt a horn Pipe up his Body, through which 

they ran a red-hot Iron, and burnt his Bowels. In this 
horrible manner did - that miſerable Prince expire (6) 

amidſt ſuch violent Pains, that in ſpite of the Precaution 

of his Murderers, his Cries were heard at a diſtance. 

To conceal this execrable Deed, the two Executioners B. . l. 
ſent for ſome of the Inhabitants of Briſtal and Glceſter ; M 
who examining the Body, and finding no ſigns of 
violent Death, concluded, he died a natural Death. This 
account, which was carefully atteſted by Witneſſes, was 
immediately diſperſed over the whole Kingdom, that it 
might be known unto all, 

The Misfortunes of this Prince, whom his Enemies fo 
cruelly perſecuted, began to raiſe the Pity of the En- 
gliſh, after ceaſing to be formidable to them. But this 
Pity was unactive, whereas their hatred never ſuffered 
them to reſt till they had entirely ruined him. Indeed it 
would be difficult to juſtify his whole Conduct, but they ** 
cannot be charged with being prejudiced in his ſavour, 
who aſſure us, his Faults were diſproportionate to his Pu- 
niſhment. He was a Sufferer himſelf for not having the 
Reſolution to puniſh his Favorites. Am important Leſſon 
for all Princes, but which few are ſo wiſe as to learn. 

The Compaſſion for his Sufferings, which could not al ways 

be concealed, roſe to that height, that after his Death he 

was reverenced as a Saint; fo eaſily do the People run 

from one Extreme to another. His Body was immediately A. Pu. 
buried without any funeral Pomp, in the Abbey Church IV. c zy. 
at Glaceſten. However, ſome time after, the King his MIS 
Son ordered a ſtately Tomb to be erected for him in that 
Church. So far were his Murderers from receiving for 

their Parricide the reward they expected, that they were 
forced to fly beyond Sea to avoid Puniſhment, The very 
Perſons that employed them, affected to cauſe diligent 
ſearch to be made after them, to cover the ſhare they had 

in the Crime. Three years after, Gurney was ſeized at Gurney 
Burgos, and by order of the King of Caftile carried to 1 
Bayonne, from whence Edward commanded him to be con- B. . 
veyed to England. But by ſome practices, not fully cleared W 
in Hiſtory, he was beheaded at Sea (7). Maltravers ſpent 

his Days in Exile, in ſome place in Germany where he had 
retired, But divine Vengeance ſtopped not at the Puniſh- 

ment of theſe two Villains. The Queen, Mortimer, and 

their Accomplices felt likewiſe its Effects. Perhaps too we 

are to conſider as Conſequences of the ſame Vengeance, 

the violent or untimely Deaths of almoſt all the Deſcen- 

dants of Edward III, as well as the Civil Wars wherewith 
England was afflicted, in the Reigns of that Prince's Po- 
{terity, as will be ſeen hereafter (8). 

The Death of Edward II, ſuppreſſed all the motions 1328. 
which began to be obſerved in the Kingdom. The King Marr» / 
his Son finding himſelf more eaſy, ſince by the death of his 2 
Father which he believed natural, he was cured of all Kaste 
Scruples upon his account, took this opportunity to ſolem- AQ Pu 
nize, with Philippa of Hainault, his Marriage concluded dog 15 
by the Queen his Mother at Valenciennes. The Ceremony Froidan, 
was performed at York (9), where the King came in his L 1. 019 
Return from his Campain. Shortly after the new Queen 
was crowned with the uſual Solemnities (ro). 

After the Rejoycings for the King's Marriage and the The Kr 
Queen's Coronation were over, Edward called a Parlia- 4 a 
ment at Northampton (11), to conſult about two very mo- jay te 
mentous Affairs. The ' firſt concerned the Regency of Peace i. 
France, which he claimed after the Death of Charles the 94,7, 
Fair his Uncle, who died in the beginning of this Year. AR. Pub 
Fe | + Lag 


1327, 


(3) Tien Berkl:y, Lord of the Caftle, treated the King with abundance of Reſpect, which Maltravers and Gurney obſerving, they would no longer 
frficr him to have Acceſs to the King's Perſon. De la Mar, p. 603. Waljing. p. 127. | $4 bs . 

(4) That he might be thereby the more diſguiſed, and nut known to any they ſhould meet with, they made him lakewiſe ride in the Night, with 
very thin Ciothes, and without any covering en his Head; would never ſuffer him to fieep ; crewned him with Hay, and offered bim a thouſand Indig- 
nities: They alſo attempied more than once to poiſun him, but the Goodneſs of his Conſtitution rendered all their wicked purpoſes ineffectual. De (a 


Dice, p* 902. 


(5) Edwardum ccerdere nolite timere, bonum off. 
Edwardum cccidere nolite, timere bonum gl. 


In OS. Rapin. It was Srptemb. 22. See De la Meer, p. 603. 


* 


that mente ned alove, wherein the King reſtercd Londen to Its antient Liberties, that had been forfeited, it ſeems, upon account o 


5) ; 
(7) For ter he ſhould accuſe thoſe great Perſins that had ſet him to work, as Sir Th»mas Moor well obſerves, p. 603, and Walſjing. p. 128, 
A Parliament was heid this Year at Linco/n on September 15, Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. p. 301. and another at Weſimin/ter, Neowember 13. beſides 


f the late Inſurrection, 


wherein „ utter de 8 een was be headed; and granted it new ones. Waljing. p · 128. Namely, That the Mayor ot London for the Time being, ſhould 


fr in 211 1 


Places wath.n the Liberties, as the King's Chief Juſtice; and that every Alderman, who had been Mayor, ſhogld be always 8 of the Peace, 
Weithin bg wn Ward. He allo granted unto the- Citizens, the Fee-farm of Lendon for three hundred Pounds per Ann, And that t 


lawful Franchiſes 


ot (he City ſhould nut be ſeized into the King's Hands, but only on occaſion of Abuſe or Miſuſe, or for Treaſon or Rebellion, countenanced or done by the 
„holt City. Farther he ordained, that Seutbwwark ſhould be under the Government cf the City, Cc. J. Barnes, p. 23+ 


#:- 3. ) 0 a * 
(9) January 24. Rnighton, e. 2552. 


( 0 The Sunday beiore April 29, 1330. Rymer's Ford. Tom. IV. p. 419. 


(11) Arightun lays it was at York, He ſays moreover, that the Laity granted to the King this Year a T wenticth, and the Clergy a Tenth, in 2 Parlia- 
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Book X. 


1 ſpeak of this affair in another place. The Second 
„ with Scotland propoſed by King Robert. 
Queen 1/abella and M:rtimer, who held the Reins of the 
Government, believing a War was againſt their Intereſts, 
were very eager for a Peace. On the other hand, the 
King of Scotland perceiving he was no longer able to bear 
the hardſhips of War, deſired to ſpend the reſidue of his 
days in Peace. Beſides, as his Infirmities warned him of 
his approaching Death, he was very glad to prevent, by a 
Peace with the Engl;p, the Accidents which a War might 
cauſe, during the Non-age of his Son David who was but 
ſeven Years old. The Parliament being entirely in the 
Queen's Intereſt, _ it was not difficult to obtain their Con- 
ſent, to enter upon a Treaty, which both Parties were 
equally defirous of concluding, The Queen-Mother, and 
Mortimer in behalf of the Engliſh, and Douglas in the 
Name of the King of Scotland, were the Managers of 


e le. this Affair. A Peace was uickly made and confirmed by 
be Eng- the Marriage of David, Prince of Scotland, with Fo- 
rden anna (1) Siſter of Edward, though they were both Chil- 
Wang, dren. 
Buchanan. The Engliſh, for the moſt part, were very uneaſy to 
Act. Pub. fee a Treaty begun, which in all appearance could bring 
'V- 35+ them no Advantage. However, their Uneaſineſs would 
have been removed, by the hopes of the Repoſe it was to 
procure them, if, to haſten the Concluſion, Iſabella and 
Mortimer had not given up to the King of Scotland ſuch 
Advantages, as he could not have expected, even aſter 
Laward gui the gaining of many Battles. By their Advice, Edward 
all claim to renounced all his Pretenſions to Scotland, both with re- 
Scatand gard to the Sovereignty and the Propriety (2). At the ſame 
4.4 Pub. time he reſtored to Robert, all the Charters and Inſtru- 
IV. p. 337. ments which might prove the Sovereignty of the Kings 
Buchanan. of England over that Kingdom. Among theſe Inſtru- 
ha ments, was the famous Act, called Ragman's Roll, ſigned 
by John Baliol, and all the Barons of Scotland ; wherein 
were contained the Rights of the Crown of England. 
He rieren: This was followed by the Reſtitution of the Crown, 
al! that Ed, Scepter, Jewels (3), which Edward bs had carried away 
ers 88 from Edinborough, and of every thing in general which 
Scotland. might any way teſtify the Sovereignty of England over 
J. Barnes. Scotland, Had all this been done from a Motive of Ju- 
ſtice and Equity, to repair, in ſome meaſure, the Injuries 
done by Edward I, to the Scots; far from being thought 
ſtrange, ſuch a Chriſtian Conduct ſhould have been 
highly commended. But as People were fully convinced, 
that the Queen and Mortimer acted not from ſuch a Mo- 
tive, and beſides were prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Sove- 
reignty eſtabliſhed by Edward I, every one was extreme- 
* Englih ly diſpleaſed with this Reſtitution. They ſaid, This 
mur, „ was dearly purchaſing a Peace, neither honorable nor 
« neceſſary; that by this ſhameful Treaty, all the Mo- 
« ney expended, and all the Blood ſpilt, in the Con- 
„ queſt of Scotland, were rendered entirely fruitleſs : That 
« the Queen, who under colour of the King her Huſ- 
« band's Incapacity, had diveſted him of his Authority, 
&« plainly diſcovered, how unable ſhe was herſelf to go- 
c yern the State; and that the Faults committed by Ed- 
&« ward II, during his whole Reign, were nothing in 
* compariſon of what ſhe had done the very firſt Year 
Buchanan, of her Adminiſtration.” Notwithſtanding all theſe mur- 
Act. Pub. murs, the Queen and Mortimer had Credit enough with 
W. p. 384. the Parliament (4), to cauſe the Peace to be confirmed, 
and the Sum of thirty thouſand Marks, which Robert pro- 
miſed to pay within three Years, to be conſidered as a ſuf- 
ficient Compenſation for whatever was reſtored to Scot- 
land. Thus it frequently happens, that the very Perſons 
who pretend to reform the Government by extraordinary 
Methods, ſhew afterwards, that they had nothing leſs in 
view than the publick Good, which ſerved them for a 
Pretence. 
Mugla of In conſequence of the Treaty, the Nuptials of Foanna 
tbe Princeſs the King's Siſter was ſolemnized at Berwick (5). Shortly 
Walfine, alter Mortimer, as a Reward for his late pretended Ser- 
Knighton, Vice to his Maſter, was made Earl of March in full Par- 


liament (6). Tohn of Eltham, the King's Brother, was 
created Earl of Cornwal, and James Butler, Earl of Or- 


mond, 


(1) The Scots called her in Derifion, Jaan Make-Peace. J. Barnes, p. 30. 


11. EDWARD III. 


Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome other Lords (7), came 
not to this Parliament. They were diſſatisſied that the 


Queen-Mother and Mortimer uſurped all Authority, con- 


trary to the Intent of the Parliament, that nominated 
twelve Barons to manage the publick Aſfairs. Ihe tra- 
gical Death of Edward II, and the late Treaty with 
Scotland, furniſhing them with a plauſible pretence to com- 
plain, they had now begun to hold private Conferences, 


and project a Reformation of the Government, As Sc 
crecy was very difficult, in a Conſederacy where they de- 1 
ſigned to engage a great many Perſons, the Queen and 
The Earl of Lancaſter, , 


Mortimer had ſoon notice of it. 
whom they conſidered as Author of the Plot, and Head 
of the Male-contents, was the firſt Victim they reſolved 
to ſacrifice to their Safety. An Accident that happened 
ſhortly after, afforded them an opportunity, which they 
believed they ought to embrace, to accompliſh their De- 
ſign. The Earl had a private Quarrel with the Lord 
Holland (8), whom he looked upon as a mortal Enemy 
to his Family, and one of the principal Authors of the 
Death of Earl Thomas his Brother. Some Threats he let 
fall againſt his Enemy, induced Sir Thomas IJ ythers, one 
of his Domeſticks, to revenge his Maſter. An opportu- 
nity offering preſently afrer the breaking up of the Parlia- 
ment, Mythers killed the Lord Holland, and took Refuge 
in the Earl's Palace at Lancaſter, from whence 1cprcated 
Orders from Court were not able to force him. 
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Queen and the Earl of March were not ſorry, their Enemy 9a, R. 


gave them fo plauſible a pretence to exaſperate the King 
againſt him, They repreſented to the young Prince, of 
what Importance it was, not to ſuffer a Subject, of what 
Quality ſoever, to take upon him to protect Criminals, 
and ſtop the Courſe of Juſtice: That it was acting the 
Sovereign, and there was danger, that thoſe who aſſumed 
ſuch a Power, intended to enlarge it at the expence of the 
Royal Authority, and were contriving to diſturb the 
Peace of the Kingdom. By theſe provoking Diſcourſes, 
they perſuaded the young King to reſolve to chaſtiſe this 
Diſobedience. 


When the Earl of Lancaſter knew they deſigned to 


Le prof 1555 


attack him, he prepared for his Defence, and formed an,,“ 2 


Aſſociation, which was entered into by Edmund Earl of 


Kent, and Thomas Earl of Norflk the King's Uncles, the 


C 


Lord Beaumont (9), Judge Trufſel, and ſome other Lords; 
who unanimouſlly reſolved to ſtand upon their Defence, in 
caſe they were attacked, At the ſame time they publiſh- 


ed a Manifeſto, containing the Motives of their Arma- / 


ment, all drawn from the publick Good and Grievances 
of the Kingdom. They ſaid, they had taken Arms, 
I. To oblige the Queen-Mother to refund into the pub- 
lick Treaſury, the Revenues ſhe had cauſed to be al- 
ſigned her, tar exceeding the uſual Dowry of the Queens. 
II. To put a ſtop to the Exactions and Incroachments of 
thoſe who governed in the King's Name. III. To bring 
to condign Puniſhment the Betrayers of their Country, 
in the late War with Scotland, IV. To make Inquiry, 
by what means the Ordinance of Parliament eſtabliſh- 
ing twelve Barons to govern the State, during the 
King's Minority, was not executed. V. To cauſe ftrict 
Inquifition to be made concerning the Death of Edward 
the King's Father, after he was, -by private Orders, 
taken out of the Cuſtody of thoſe, to whom ke was com- 
mitted by the Parliament, VI. To bring thoſe to an 
Account who had ſeized the Treaſures of the late King. 
VII. To cauſe the Publick to be informed by whoſe Ad- 
vice the King, during his Minority, had renounced all 
his Pretenſions to Scotland, and given up all the Char- 
ters and Inſtruments thereof, VIII. Laſtly, To call thoſe 
to an Account, who adviſed the King to marry the Prin- 
ceſs his Siſter to David Bruce, mortal Enemy to the Eng li 
Nation, 

Theſe Articles, Copies whereof were carefully diſ- 
perſed all over the — ſenſibly touched the Queen 
and the Earl of March, who were very plainly delign- 
ed, But inſtead of vindicating their Conduct, which 
indeed could not be eaſily done, they took another 
Courſe, and intimated to | the King, that they who 
had taken Arms, fought to wreſt the Crown from him. 


(2) This Charter is dated at York, March 1, and ſaid to be done by the Afſent and Conſent of the Prelates, and great Men, Earls, and Barons, and C:m + 


mons of the Kingdom in Parliament. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. p. 337. 


(3) Particularly cne of great Value, called the Black Croſs of Scotland. By this Treaty alſo, no Engliſoman was permitted to hold Lands in Scetla d, unlcts 


he would live there; and the King of Scotland renounced all claim to Northumberland and Cumberland. Knighton, Col. 2 
(4) This Parliament was ſummoned to meet at York, on the Sunday after Candlemas-Day, Ret. Clauſ. 2 Edward Ill. M. 3. Dorſ. Knighton, Col. 


(5) On July 12. Barnes, p- 30. 


558. 
2552, 


(6) This Parliament was held at New-Sarum, a Fortnight after Michaelmaſs. Walſingham, p. 129. Rot. Clauſ. 2 Eduard III. AA. 31. Dorſ. Rymer's 


Fad. Tom. IV. p. 372 


p. 129. 


(8) Robert de Holland, The Riſe and Advancement of this Lord, was, 
Battle of Burreugb-Hridge. Dugdale. Knighton, Col. 2553, Ce. 


(9) The Lord Themas R:fſelyne, Sir Hugb Audley, &c. 7. Barnes, P- 31. 
No. 21. 


Vo I. I. 


(7) Particularly Thomas Lord Wake, Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, and Thomas de Brotberton, Earl of Norfolk. Knighton, Col. 2 $54 Walfingham, 


by his being Secretary to Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, whom he deſerted after the 
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The HISTORY of ENG LAND. 


They maliciouſly inſinuated, that his two Uncles, and 
Henry of Lancaſter Grandſon of Henry III, had formed 
the Project of excluding the Iſſue of Edward II from the 
Throne, of which that Prince was declared unworthy ; 
as if the Faults of the Father were to reflect on the 
Children, The young King, who had no ſuſpicion of 
the Queen his Mother, giving ear to this Accuſation, re- 
ſolved by force of Arms to bring Perſons to their Duty, 
whom he now conſidered as Rebels, He even began his 
Preparations, to execute this Deſign. In all likelihood, 
this Affair would have been attended with fatal Conſe- 
quences, if the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (1) had not 
zealouſly interpoſed, to ſtop the courſe of theſe Commo- 
tions. The Archbiſhop artfully hinted to the Queen, 
that the Maniſeſto of the Male-contents was fo plauſible, 
and ſoch the Grievances complained of, that it was to be 
feared the whole Nation would join with them. The 
Queen readily apprekended the Archbiſhop's Hints, and 
believing the Attempt to reduce them by force, would 
be as dangerous for her, as the Male-contents, ſhe was 
prevailed with to end the Aﬀair by an Agreement, to 
which the Male-contents were not very averſe. As their 
Party was not yet ſtrong enough to carry things to the 
Point they deſired, their Intent in publiſhing the Manifeſto, 
was only to convince the Queen of her great danger, in 
endeavouring to cruſh them, So, without inſiſting any 
further on their Grievances, they accepted the Pardon 
procured them by the Arclibiſhop, for certain Fines, and 
the Baniſhment of Beaumont, Triſſel, and the Murderer 
of the Lord Holland, who were excepted in the Pardon (2), 
On this occaſion the Earl of March pretended to be a 
Friend to the Princes, but harboured in his Breaſt a lively 
Reſentment againſt them, to which the Earl of Kent fell 
a Sacrifice (3). 

Robert, the brave King of Scotland, enjoyed not long his 
late glorious Peace with England. He died (4) ſedate and 
caſy, with the Comfort of having freed Scotland from the 
Dominion of the Engliſb, and ot feeing his own Family 
ſettled in the Throne. The Scots very juſtly rank him 
among their moſt illuſtrious Kings, as the Reſtorer of their 
Monarchy. This Prince, on his Death-bed, recom- 
mended three things, eſpecially to the Perſons he had ap- 
pointed Regents, during the Minority of his Son David, 
then but eight Years old. The firſt, never to hazard a 
Battle in the Kingdom. The ſecond, to make no long 
Truces with the Eugliſb, in caſe the two Nations ſhould 
come to a Rupture. The third, to have always an Eye 
upon what paſled in England, for fear of being ſurprized 
unprepared, 

he Earl of March, ftill ſupported by the Queen- 
Mother, ſaw himſelf raiſed ſo high, that he acted more 
like a Sovereign than a Miniſter. He diſpoſed of all the 
Offices, as well as of the publick Revenues, with an 
Authority, joined to an Arrogance very common to Fa- 
vorites, and which contributes no lefs than their Advance- 
ment to render them odious. The extraordinary Credit 
of this Earl rouſed the Jealouſy of the Engliſß, who were 
the ſame, ſince the depoſing of Edward II; and who had 
no greater Eſteem for this new Favorite, than they had 


* formerly for Gave/ton and Spencer, Among thoſe who 


diſcovered their Sentiments the moſt freely, Edmund Earl 
of Kent, the King's Uncle, was the principal. This 
Prince, as well as £dward II his Brother, had no great 
Genius for publick Affairs, but was naturally ſincere and 
generous, He had, however, ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
ceived by the Artifices of {/abel/a, when he joined with 
her againſt his own Brother, never imagining ſhe would 
have carried things ſo far. When once he was engaged 
in that Party, the ſuddenneſs of the Revolution which 
happened immediately aſter, would not permit him to re- 
cede. The Government was changed before he had 
time to reflect on the Conſequences of the Queen's Un- 
dertaking. The diſorderly Behaviour of that Princeſs, 
the Arrogance of the Favorite, the ſudden Death of 
the King, and the ill Management of the publick Affairs, 
at length opened his Eyes. He perceived with Grief the 
Injuſtice of the Plot he had unhappily engaged in. A ge- 
nerous Man cannot, without pain, conceal his Senti- 
ments. The Earl, little verſed in Politicks, was not 
careful enough to hide his Uneaſineſs at paſt Tranſacti- 
ons, and at what he ſaw every day. He had joined 
with Henry of Lancaſter during the late Commotions, 


(1) Simon de Mephan. 
(2) Together with the Lord Thomas Reine. They went over to France. 


Frefar. |. 1. c. 21+ ſays he died Niwvember 7. 


5) Walſlingham yives the following Account of Edmund's Confeſſion before the Parliament: On the fixteenth of March, 4 Edward III. he 
a certain Frier-Preacher of London, told him, that he had conjured up a Spirit, who afſured him, that Edward his Brother was yet alive. 
Sir Ingram Barerger brought him a Meſſage from William Lord Zouche, defiring he would aſſiſt in his Reſtoration. 
came to him from the Archbiſhop of 77rk, to encourage him, by alluring him that he had in readineſs five thouſand : 
Alto, that Sir Fut Fitz-IWarin told him, it would be the greateſt Hogour that ever could happen to him, in caſe he appeared in the 


Vol. I. 


thereby ſhewing, it was not his fault that the preſent 
Scene of Affairs was not altered. This was ſufficient to 
induce Iſabella and the Earl of March to haſten his 
Ruin, for fear of being prevented. To that end, they 7:. « 
laid for him the moſt extraordinary Snare imaginable, , 
in which it is amazing he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be 
taken. As his Conduct was unblameable, it was ne- r 
ceſſary, in order to deſtroy him, ſo to manage it, that | 
he ſhould render himſelf criminal, that his Ruin might be 
thought the leſs ſtrange. For that purpoſe, his two Ad- #:;.... 
verſaries, by ſome who feigned to be his Friends, in- / 4, 
ſinuated to him, that Edward II, his Brother, was {till ge 12 
alive, and reported to be dead, only to prevent the Trou- Waite 
bles his Friends might excite: 'T hat he was ſtrictly f 
guarded in Corfe Caſtle, and ſuffered to be ſeen by none 

but his Domeſticks, who were confined with him. | This 
pretended Secret was ſupported with divers Circumſtances, 

and confirmed by the "Teſtimony of ſeveral Perſons of 
Diſtinction; among whom were two Biſhops who were 
deceived as well as Edmund, or helped to deceive him. 

He had himſelf aſſiſted at the Funeral of the King his 
Brother. But what he had now heard, joined to a like 
Report, ſpread at the Court by the Artifice of his Enemies, 

and to his Deſire that the thing might be true, eaſily 
induced him to believe, he might poſſibly have been 
deceived by counterfeit Obſequies. In this belief, he re-̃ ./:.,, 
ſolved to try all ways to free the pretended Priſoner from '-« 
his Captivity, He was however in ſuſpence on account of 

his Oath to the King his Nephew ; but was quickly eaſed 

of that Scruple. It is faid, that being commiſſioned to 

go to the Pope, and demand the Canonization of the 

late Earl of Leice/ter, he took that opportunity to conſult 

John XXII upon this Affair. It is added, but how Wit; 
truly I know not, that the Pope not only approved of“ . 
his Project, but charged him to put it in execution, under 

pain of Excommunication, When Edmund found him- 

ſelf ſupported by ſuch an Authority, all his Scruples va- 
niſhed. So, without further Conſideration, he departed 

from Avignon, bent upon uſing all his Endeavours to free 

the King his Brother, whom he imagined to be ſtill in 
Priſon, However, as this Belief was grounded only upon 
Report, the certainty whereof was not well averr'd, he 

ſent a truſty Friar to Coe to be aſſured of the Truth. 

The Contrivers of the Plot had taken care to have it 
whiſpered about in the Country, that Edward was ſtill 

a Priſoner. So, the Monk upon his coming into thoſe 

parts for private Information, found the Inhabitants of the 
Neighbourhood believed it. Prepoſſeſſed by theſe falſe 
Rumours, the Frier, pretending Buſineſs with the Go- 
vernor of Corfe, asked him, whether there was really any 
Foundation for what was reported of Edward? The 
Governor, who had received his Inſtructions, returned 

ſuch an Anſwer, as confirmed him in his Opinion. It 

is even faid, that he ſhewed him, at a little diſtance, a 
Perſon fitting at a Table, who was ſerved with great 
Reſpect; and by that means entirely convinced him, that 

he was not deceived, Edmund being confirmed in his 
Belief by the Frier's Report came himſelf to Corfe, and 
without ſhewing the leaſt doubt, demanded to be con- 
ducted to his Brother's Apartment, The treacherous Go- 
vernor pretending to be ſurprized at his knowing the 
Secret, did not deny that Edward was in the Caſtle ; 

but told him, he had poſitive Orders to let no Perſon 

ſee him. This Confeſſion made Edmund repeat his In- 
ſtances, but finding the Governor inflexible, he gave him 

a Letter for the Priſoner, wherein he aſſured him, he 
would do his utmoſt to procure his Liberty. This Let- 

ter was immediately carried to the Queen, who ſhewed 

it to the King her Son, magnifying his danger from his 
Uncle's Practices. It was not difficult for her to obtain 

the King's Leave to ſecure the Prince's Perſon. He was 

very far from ſuſpecting his Mother to be herſelf the Au- 
thor of this Plot. As ſoon as the King had given his f, Sul 
Conſent to what was propoſed, meaſures were taken to . Pu 
apprehend Edmund at Winchefler, where the Parliament iv. 5. 4% 
was aſſembled. His Impeachment being brought before 43% 

the Peers, his own Letter was produced, which he could 3 
not diſown: Nay, he confeſſed that ſeveral Lords, Knighton 
particularly the Archbiſhop of Yor#, and Biſhop of Len- 

don, were concerned in the Plot, or at leaſt had adviſed 2 
him to haſten the Execution (5). Upon this Confeſ- 3 


ſion, which ſhewed a ſettled Deſign to change the Go- Rasch 19 
vernment walſns: 


1329, 


CT 


: Knighton, Col. 2554. 
(3) Betides the two Perliaments menticncd above, there was a third Parliament at York. Nona Parliamentaria. : a 
(4) June 7. ſays Nang. p. 129. but it was the gth according to Buchanan, of a Leproſy. And was buried at Dumſermling. Knighton, Col. 2555s 
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1329. 


Book X. 


vernment, he was condemned to loſe his Head (1). 


The 

tion ſoon followed the Sentence. All that day the 
King was ſo beſet by the Queen his Mother, and the 
Earl of March, that none could approach him to ſue for 
the Pardon of à Prince ſo nearly related to him. It is 
even affirmed, that he knew nothing of the Sentence 
paſſed upon his Uncle, or of his Execution till it was too 
late. Be this as it will, Edmund was brought upon the 
Scaffold, to ſuffer the Puniſhment to which he was con- 
demned. But the Executioner ftealing away, he ſtayed 
from Noon till Evening, before any could be found to 
perform his Office. At laſt, towards Night, one out of 
the Marſhalſea ſevered his Head from his Body (2). 
Thus died that Prince, in the 28th Year of his Age(3). 
He left two Sons, who died young; and two Daugh- 
ters, the youngeſt of whom was the greateſt Beauty of 
her time. Her ſecond Husband was the famous Prince 
of Wales, her Couſin, eldeſt Son of Edward III. Ed- 
mund was the only Perſon proſecuted for the imaginary 
Crime for which he ſuffered Death; tho' according to his 
Depoſitions, ſeveral others ought to have undergone the 
ſame Puniſhment. But the Authors of the Plot wanted 
no other Sacrifice. Beſides, they took care not to examine 
matters too ſtrictly, for fear of giving occaſion to diſcover, 
what it was their Intereſt to conceal. It is even very 
probable, that ſeveral of thoſe impeached by Edmund 
were Betrayers, employed by his Enemies to hurry him 
into Deſtruction, 

Before I proceed, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of EAd- 
ward's Affairs with France during his Minority. Not 
only the Order of- time requires it, but it is very proper 
to clear beforehand, the Origin of an Aﬀair which is to 
be the principal Subject of this Prince's Majority. To that 
end, I muſt reſume the Account of the Diſputes between 
the two Crowns, where I left off in the Reign of Zd- 
ward II, 


i, EDWARD III. 


The Court of England was too deſirous of Peace, to neg- 
let the Performance of the laſt Article. So there was 
a good intelligence between the two Crowns, during the 
al of that Year; both Kings taking care to avoid all Oc- 
caſions of a freſh Rupture. 

Hardly was this Affair ended, 


in a War, which cauſed Torrents of Blood to be ſpilt, 
and brought France in the end to the very brink of De- 


ſtruction, 


ary 1328, without Male-Iſſue, and leaving Joanna his 


Queen big with Child, there aroſe a great Diſpute con- Frida. 


» Jo To 


cerning the Regency of the Kingdom, during the Queen's 
Pregnancy. Edward (7) laid claim to it, as Nephew and 
neareſt Relation of the deceaſed King: But Philip Son of 


He founded his Claim upon the Salick-Law, which, 
his Opinion, debarred the Females and their Deſcendants 
from the Succeſſion to the Crown; whence he inferred 
that neither had they any right to the Regency, in preju- 
dice of the Male-Line, This Controverſy 


him the Regency till the Queen was delivered. It was 
partly on this occaſion that Edward called the Parliament 
at Northampton, on account, as was faid, of the Peace with 
Scotland, He laid before them his Reaſons for claiming 
the Regency of France; the Injury he pretended was done 
him in the Preference of Philip de Valiis; and the diſad- 
vantagious Inference that might be drawn from his Ex- 
cluſion, with reſpect to the Crown of France, in caſe 
the Child, the hy was big with, ſhould not live, or 
be a Daughter. Hiſtorians do not poſitively ſay what the 
Parliament's Opinion was in this ſo nice an Affair. But 
as the Members were at the devotion of the Queen-Mo- 
ther and the Earl of March, very probably they were no 


Afair: of The laſt Treaty made at Paris, by the Mediation of more ſcrupulous with reſpect to the Affairs of France, 
un i Jſabella, did not fully end all the Differences between than they had been concerning thoſe of Scotland. There 


Edward II, and Charles the Fair. The Queen, who had 
only in view the Project formed againſt the King her 
Husband, did not think it her Intereſt to diſcuſs all the 
Articles included in theſe Diſputes. She was too appre- 
henſive of raiſing ſome Obſtacle to her principal Deſign. 
On the other hand, King Charles, who was in poſſeſſion 
of Agenois, did not think proper to urge, himſelf, any far- 
ther diſcuſſion of matters. So the Sentence paſled at Paris, 
in the Buſineſs of St. Sardos, which condemned the Gaſcon 
Lords to Baniſhment, and decreed the demoliſhing of 
their Caſtles, was ſtill in force: But the Treaty concluded 
by the Queen, preſerved Edward's Pretenſions entire, and 
left him free to proſecute his Right in the Court of Peers. 
The Reſignation of Guienne, occaſioned freſh Difficulties. 
Edward II pretended, that Charles in receiving the Ho- 
mage of the Prince his Nephew, obliged himſelf to 
reſtore that whole Province; which the King of France 
denied, 

Edward III, was no ſooner on the Throne, but by Ad- 
vice of his Parliament, he ſent (4) Ambaſladors to France, 


to make an agreement between the two Crowns. Shortly 


after a new Treaty was concluded (5), containing theſe fix 
Articles. ; 


were much more plauſible Reaſons to difluade Edvard 
from making War with France. The Difficulty of the 
Undertaking ; the Strength of the Kingdom; the King's 
Age, were Objections not eaſily to be anſwered. Beſides, 
it might ſo happen, that the Preparations to ſupport the 
King's Claim, would be fruitleſs, if the Queen-Widow 
ſhould be delivered of a Son. In ſpite of theſe Reaſons, it 
was not poſſible to perſuade the young King, to relinquiſh 
a Right which he thought very juſtly belonged to him. 
However, as he was ftill a Minor, he perceived it would 
be very difficult effectually to oppoſe the Advice of the 
Queen his Mother, his Council, and the Parliament. But 
if he tacitly deſiſted from his Pretenſions to a Regency 
which was about to expire, it was otherwiſe with regard 
to the Crown it ſelf, in caſe the Point in queſtion was not 


decided by the Birth of a Prince. This appears in ſeveral A P-b- 


: . IV. p. 
of his Letters to certain Lords of Guienne, dated the 28th S,. **” 


of March, about a Month before Queen Foanna's Delivery. 
On ſuppoſition ſhe was brought to bed of a Daughter, he 
told theſe Lords, his Intent was to uſe all poſſible means 


to recover the Right and Inheritance of the Queen his 
Mother, 


in 


when a new and more 0 
. | d ti Kingd Charles the 
important occaſion of quarrel engaged the two Kingdoms 


11 


Charles the Fair dying on the firſt of Febry- Meze: i, 


dward 2 . 
705 va»; 4 


Charles de Valois, and Couſin-German of the ſame King, val - 
maintained, he had an inconteſtable Right to the Regency. pre al 


he R CFeNCY 


was decided It is adj; E- 


in favour of Philip by the Peers of France, who adjudged © Fh. 


C, 


In April, Joanna was delivered of a Princeſs, whoſe Th N 


Birth would from that moment have occaſioned a bloody , 


New Treaty I. That both ſides ſhould reſtore whatever was conquered War, if Edward had been in Condition to proſecute his Edwald 


%“ during the War. Pretenſions. He demanded however the Crown of France G,“ 
AR, pub. II. That Edward ſhould pay the King of France fifty by his Ambaſladors (8) : But Philip cauſing himſelf to Philip i 


IV. p. 279. thouſand Marks Sterling, to ſatisfy him for his Charges on 
occaſion of the Rupture. ; 


hr III. That a general Pardon ſhould be granted by both 
arties. 

IV. That the King of France ſhould pardon the Fe- 
lony of the Gaſcon Lords, as to Life and Limbs, on con- 
dition they ſubmitted to Baniſhment. 

8 0 That Edward ſhould undertake to demoliſh their 
aſtles. 

VI. That this Treaty ſhould be of no effect, unleſs 
ratified by the King of England before Eaſter (6). 


be crowned, by vertue of the Judgment that gave him crow:-4- 
the Regency, the Engliſb Ambaſſadors were not ſo much >> yp 
as heard. I lightly paſs over theſe things, becauſe it will 
be neceſſary to ſpeak of them more largely hereafter. It 
ſuffices at preſent to know, that Edward not having it F/ward 
in his power to puſh this Affair, thought proper to let my * 
it lie dormant till a more favorable Opportunity. Several 
Pieces in the Collection of the Publick Acts ſhew, this was 

his Intention, and that his Silence argued nothing leſs than 

a Deſign to depart from his Right. We ſee there, that 
immediately after the Coronation of Philip de Valcis, he 


miſing his beſt Afiſtance. Moreover, that Sir Ingram Barenger came to him again from Sir Fobn Peche, letting him know he ſhould have his Help. 
And that Henry Lord Beaumont, and Sir Thomas Reſſelyne at Paris inſtigated him thereto,. ſaying, they were ready to come into England to his Aid- 


an that the ſaid Sir Ingram came to him another time at Arundel, into his Bed-Chamber,, and aſſured him of the Biſhop of Lond:n's Help, J. Wah, 
P+ Os 


(1) He was accuſed of High-Treafon, in the Parliament that was fummoned to meet at Winc 
ge by the Judgment of his Peers in Parliament, candemned to die. Ret. Clauſ. 4 E 
cu. 


(2) in by miſtake ſa f the Guards of i i 
2 Ee; * Ag Ende — 1 the Marſbalſea, but Knighton ſays, it was one of the Priſoners, who did it to fave his own Life, on 


(3) He was privately buried in the Church of the Friers-Predicant, Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 1 


er, on the Sunday before March 13, and on the next 
III. M. 41. Dorſ. Waljingbam, p. 510, Tpodig. 


. | p. 347+ 
(4) Fobn Stratford, B nebefler ; Willi ine, Bi ; ; a : 
4%? 25 ra Yford, — _ _ 4 om Ayremine, Biſhop of Norwich : Fobn de Bretagne, Earl of Richmond ; Jobn de Henaud ; and Hugh 


. 5 Ieep, a y vs 
is in the Original, the Tueſday a 08 ; 4 
7) King Charles defired. e Tueſday after the Ofaves of Eafter, i. e. the Tueſday after a Week after Eaſter. Ibid 


. that if his Queen were TY. loi f , , 
young Prince thould come of Age. Froffart, l. 1. * 2 to bed of a Son, Philip de Valais ſhould be his Tutor, and Regent of the Kingdom, till the 


(5) Adam de orlum, Biſhop of Worceber ; and Reger Nerthberough, Biſhop of Cheer, is & Litchfield and Coventry. Rymer's Fd. Tom. IV. 5. 354. 


began 


De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1329, began to take meaſures in order to war againſt him, His 


Alliance about this time with the Duke of Brabant, and 
ſeveral Lords who engaged to ſupply him with Lroops, 
is a clear Evidence he was meditating ſome grand Deſign, 
and his Letters to the Lords of Guienne ſhew it was 
againſt France. In theſe Letters, dated September 16. 1328, 
he poſitively ſaid, his Intent was to recover his Mother's 
Inheritance, Now at that time, he had no Quarrel with 
France, wherein the Queen his Mother was particularly 
concerned, The Inheritance he mentioned, concerned 
therefore the whole Kingdom of France, ſince his Conteſts 
with Philip about Guienne had no Relation to {/abella's 
Right. 

Philip de Jalvis being engaged, in the beginning of his 
Reign, in a War with the Flemings, was in no haſte to 
demand Edward's Homage for Guienne and Ponthicu. It 
was not till April 13 29, that he cauſed him to be ſummon- 

ed (1) to appear and do Homage in Perſon (2). In £4- 
ward's preſent Diſpoſition, he would have gladly been ex- 
cuſed from paying Homage to a Prince, whom he con- 
ſidered as an Uſurper of his Right. But his Council re- 
feRing on his Youth, and the State of the Kingdom full 
of Male- contents, could not think of approving a Refuſal 
which probably would throw him into great difficulties. On 
the other hand, the Queen his Mother and the Earl of 
March did all that lay in their Power to prevent a Quar- 
rel with Philip. "They repreſented to him, that he would 
infallibly loſe all his Dominions in France, it he unad- 
viſedly diſcovered his Pretenſions to that Kingdom, before 
he was ready to ſupport them. But theſe Remonſtrances 
would perhaps have had little weight with him, if for his 
ſatisfaction there had not been deviſed an Expedient, unbe- 
coming indeed the Sincerity Kings ought to profeſs, but 
which his Youth and Paſſion permitted him not to examine 
too nicely. It was ſuggeſted to him, that by proteſting 
beforehand againſt the Homage, it would be no Detriment 
to his Claim. Purſuant to this Advice, he made by a Pro- 
curator, the following Proteſtation before his Council : 
<« "That for any Homage whatever to be made to the Lord 
« Philip de Valyit, (now bearing himſelf King of France) 
« by King Edward of England, for the Dukedom of Gu- 
« enn, and Earldom of Ponthieu, he did not thereby in- 
ce tend to renounce his Hereditary Right to the Realm of 
« France, or any ways derogate from the ſame; even 
<« tho' Letters thereupon ſhould be ſigned with either of his 
« Seals, And he did farther proteſt, that he would not 
« do any Homage to the Lord Philip, of his own free 
« will, but only for the juſt fear he had of loſing the ſaid 
Duchy and Earllom, and becauſe he was afraid that 
© he could not avoid other great Dangers and irreparable 
« JLoſſes (3).“ This Declaration was ſigned by the King 
and Council, but was not communicated to Philip's En- 
voy. He only receiv'd this general Anſwer, that the King 
would perform as ſoon as poffible what he owed the Crown 
of France. 

How great ſoever Edward's Unwillingneſs was to do 
this Homage, the Conſequences whereof he ſo much 
dreaded, he reſolved upon it, for fear of making known 
by his Refuſal, a Deſign which it was not yet proper to 
diſcover. To make himſelf Amends, in ſome meaſure, for 
the mortiſying Step he was forced to, he ordered a great 
Number of Lords to attend him, and with a very ſplen- 
did Equipage, and a Retinue of a thouſand Horſe, came 
to Amiens, where Philip expected him. On the day ap- 
pointed for doing his Homage (4), he appeared before 
the King of France, in a Robe of Crimſon- Velvet, em- 
broidered with Leopards of Gold, his Crown on his 
head, his Sword by his ſide, and gold Spurs on his heels. 
The King of France received him fitting on his Throne, 
his Crown on his head, his Screptre in his hand, and a 
Robe of blue Velvet, powdered with Flower-de-Luces of 


Vol. I. 


Gold. By him were the Kings of Navarre and Major 
ca (5), all the Peers and principal Lords of France, whom 
he had expreſly ſent for, to be Witneſſes of this authen- 
tick Homage. Before Edward's Arrival, Philip pretended 
this ſhould be a liege Homage (6), as indeed it ought to 
have been. But in the Conferences held on this account 
before the Ceremony, matters were otherwiſe ſettled. EA. 
ward proteſting he was not perſectly informed of the man- 
ner of the Homage, offered to do it in general Terms 
However, he promiſed upon his Honour, that if, upon "I 
conſulting his Records, he found the Homage to be Full "ks 
he would give Letters-Patents of it, under his Great Seal, | 
Upon that condition, Philip conſented to receive the 
Homage in general Terms. This was really the manner 
wherein Edward did it, whatever ſome French Hiſtorians 8. 
may have ſaid to the contrary, who, doubtleſs, were miſled N 
by bad Memoirs. Edward's Hiſtorian ſays likewiſe, upon Baums 
no better grounds, that the King of France was juſt go- 
ing to order him to be ſeized, but that the Biſhop of Lin- 
coln gave his Maſter notice of it, who withdrew without 
taking Leave. This cannot be true, ſince Philip could 
not have taken this Reſolution, but upon Edward: refuſ- 
ing to do full Homage, and yet it is certain he was very 
willing to receive it in general Terms: Nay, they had 
ſeveral Conferences together, after the Ceremony. Before 
they parted, it was agreed, that Edward ſhould ſend Am- 
baſladors to France, to finiſh what the late Treaty had left 
undecided (7). 

As Edward ſtood diſpoſed with regard to the King of | 330 


France, he was not very forward to ſend the promiſed Su / 4, 


1329, 


Act. bt. 
f V. d. 334. 


Declaration. On the contrary, he tried to gain time, 20 
by Propoſals of a double Marriage of his Brother and — 


Siſter with the Son and Daughter of Philip. He even Ad. Pu. 
kept at London almoſt a Year, on divers Pretences, Am- V. F 39%, 
baſſadors ſent to preſs him to perform his Promiſe. Dur- WED 
ing that time, Edward was very urgent in his turn with hy 
the King of France, to end their Differences about Gui- 

enne, as was agreed at their late Interview. It was eaſy 

to fee Edward ſought only to delay. Accordingly Philip, 

who impatiently bore all theſe Delays, ſent him word (8), 

that he would not be his Dupe. He diſpatched into Gui- 

enne the Earl of Alenzon his Brother (9), who took and 
demoliſhed the Caſtle of Xaintes, and plundered that 
Town. 'Theſe Hoſtilities, which Edward did not expect, 16. n. 
produced a new Treaty between the two Monarchs (10). % #þ 
Edward poſitively promiſed to ſend the Declaration of 
Homage, to pay the fifty thouſand Marks Sterling owing 

to France, and ſixty thouſand Pariſian Livres for the Af- 
ſignment, made him by the King his Father, of Guienne. 
Moreover he promiſed to ſee the Caſtles demoliſhed, be- 
longing to the Gaſcon Lords condemned in the Reign of 
Charles the Fair. Shortly after the Concluſion of this Pa 
Treaty (11), he ſent the King of France Letters-Patents 4b % 
under his Great Seal, to confirm and ſpecify the Homage 4 ft 8 
he had done at Amiens. He expreſly declared the Homage A. Pub 
was to be deemed full; and that the Homages which IV. f. . 
he himſelf or Succeſſors, Dukes of Guienne and Earls of 7 
Ponthieu, performed hereafter, ſhould be done in the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame formalities, as the King of 
France had expected. In theſe Letters there was a Pattern 

how the Homage was to be performed. After he had ſent No Anu. 
this authentick Declaration, he took a Journey to France, td 
under colour of performing a Vow (12). He ſaw Philip, er 
and obtained of him an Abatement of thirty thouſand Li- AQ, Pub- 
vres Tournois, for the Damage done to the Town and IN. *#* 
Caſtle of Aaintes, and an abſolute Pardon for the con- * Tilkt, 
demned Gaſcon Lords. Let us leave a moment Edward's g. 4. 
Affairs with France, to ſee what paſſed in England during 

theſe Negotiations. We ſhall ſoon have occaſion to re- 

ſume the Sequel of theſe Aﬀairs, which are the principal 
Subject of this Reign, 


(1) P. Daniel ſays, he cauſcd King Edward to be ſummoned twice; firſt, by Peter R 
yy . a | 4 | ; „ by Peter Roger, Abbot of Feſcamp, who was afterwards P 
Cl-ment VI. but he had no Audience hom the King, only from the Queen-Mother, with whom nothing Jeamp, agreed on. wok Pepe, by 06 ae et 


dor's Return, Pli/ip de Faule ſeized the Revenues of Guienne and Pontbieu. 


Soon after that, he ſent four other Embaſſadors to renew the Summons. - Theſe 


King Edward received very civilly, and promiſed to come over to France in a ſhort time. Which he accordingly did, about fix or feven Months after. 


Vol. IV. ad An. 1328. 


* 


(2) In a Letter, dated at . allirgford, April 14. which contains his Anſwer to Philip's Summons ; he tells him, that he intended 
come over to France, and paid him his Duty, but had been hindered ; however, he would come and do it with all pefoevey A Speed. , Ft em IV. 


p. 381. 


% 


(3) Inſormat, Edward. ad Papam Benedict. Tom, VT. Pe Epiſtel. Secret. 302. in Biblicth, Vatican. Ord. Rayneld. This is more fully tranſlated than in 


the French. 


(4) June 6. He failed from Dover, May 26. and appointed his Brother, Jobn of Eltbam, Earl of Corneal, Regent in his Abſence. Rymer's Fad. 


Tom. IV, p. 386, 387, 396: He came back to Dover, Fane vr. 
(5) And Bohemia. 


Ibid. P- 390. , 
(6) Full, or Liege Homage, was done bare-headed, and Sword ungirt. 


/ 


(7) Beſides the Parliament mentioned above, there was another at New-Sarum. See Naitia Parliamentaria. 
(S) By his Embaſladors, the Biſhops of Chartres and Beauwois ; Lewis de Clermont, Duke of Bourbon; the Counts de Harcourt, and de Tankerwill:, &c. 


F, Jurt, J. I, Co 25. 


(9) Taking occaſion of ſome Hoſtilities committed on the French Territories, by King Edward's Subjects, who fortified themſelves in the Caſtle of 


Xaintes. Contin, Nangit. 


(10) But before that, King Edward called a Parliament at E/tham, in the beginning of this Year, to take the Affairs of Guienne into conſideration : 


There it was reſolved, that he ſhould proceed with the King of France by way of amicable Treaty. 


The Laity then promiſed him an Aid, if a Rupture 


ſhould happen with France; and he writ to the Clergy, March 18. to obtain the ſame Grant from them. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. p. 422, 423. There 


was another Parliament at VMincbeſer, March 11. Ibid. 


(11) This Treaty was concluded at Bois de Vincennes, May 8. 1330. Vid. p. 144+ The Letters Patents here mentioned are dated at Eltham, March 30. 


1331. Lid. p. 47 8. 


(12) He ſailed from Dover, April 4+ and returned to England the goth, Ibid, p. 480, 487. 


P- 480. 
4 


His Brother Fobn was leſt Regent in his Abſence, 16id- 


It 


a4 «. «<a fic 


Die r 453: publick Good, as the Intereſts of the 


Book X. 


Tt was ſoon after his Return from Amiens, that Edward 
n, as tis ſuppoſed, to be ſuſpicious of the Queen his 
Mother's Conduct (1). When it was perceived at Court, 
that the King grew weary of being under the Guardianſhip 


Knighton- of his Mother and the Favourite, their Enemies failed not 
Walfing. 


to do all that lay: in their Power, to make him jealous of 
them. So many things deſerving his Attention were in- 
ſinuated to him, that he reſolved at length to have perfect 
Information of his Aﬀairs. Thoſe to whom he applied, 
caus'd him to obſerve, ** That the Earl of March affected 
eto out-ſhine his Sovereign, by a Magnificence too ſplen- 
did for a Subject: That he diſpoſed of all the Offices of 
<« the Kingdom to his Creatures: That he was abſolute 
* maſter of the Fortune of the Engli/h, caſting down ſome, 
« and raiſing others, according as they appeared for or again 
« his Intereſt : That by his private Orders Edward II, 
« was murdered: That the Earl of Kent loſt his Life by 
« his ſecret Practices: Finally, That very probably the 
« Queen and her Miniſter had formed the Deſign of ſecur- 
« ing the Royal Authority, by keeping him always a 
« Minor.” Some add, that it was intimated to him, that 
the Queen his Mother was big with Child by Mortimer. 
What they ſay is not unlikely, fince, according to the 
Teſtimony of Froifſart, the Report of her being with 
Child was ſpread over the whole Kingdom. Theſe Infor- 
mations entirely convinced the King, of what he had hi- 
therto only ſuſpected. He called to mind the ſudden 
death of the King his Father; the Beheading of the Eal 
of Kent his Uncle; the diſhonorable Peace he was made to 
conclude with Scotland ; the extravagant Dowry of the 
Queen his Mother, the Credit, Riches, and Pride of the 
Earl of March, and abhorring the Wickedneſs of thoſe 
who made the Publick Good a pretence to gratify their Paſ- 
ſions, he reſolved to puniſh them. However, he carefully 
concealed his purpoſe, till an Opportunity offered of acting, 
without danger of ruining himſelf, To execute his Deſign, 
he choſe the time the Parliament was to meet at Notting- 
ham (2). The Court being come to that Town, Queen 
Iſabella and the Earl of March lodged in the Caſtle, with 
a Guard of one hundred and eighty Knights (3), whilſt the 
King, with a ſmall Retinue, was lodged in the Town. 
In ſpite of theſe Precautions, which ſeemed to ſhew that 
the Queen and the Favorite were not without their Unea- 
ſineſs, Edward, baving gain'd the Governor (4), enter'd 
the Caſtle through a ſubterraneous Paſſage, and came into 
his Mother's Apartment, accompanied with Montacute, 
and ſome other Officers, all bent to loſe their Lives in 
his Service. There was at firſt ſome Noiſe made, and 
two Knights of the Guard were killed, who having leſs 
reſpe& for the King than their Companions, offered to re- 
fiſt, The Earl of March was apprehended, and notwith- 
ſtanding the Queen's Cries, and Intreaties to ſpare the gal- 
lant Mortimer (5), he was carried out the ſame way the 
King came in, and conducted under a ſtrong Guard to the 
Tower of Lendon (6). 

This maſter-piece of Policy ſucceeding ſo well, the 
King diſſolved the Parliament, and ſummoned another (7). 
As the late Parliament had not regarded ſo much the 
Queen and the Earl 
of March, the King bitterly complained, in his Summons, 
of the Members, and took occaſion to exhort the People, 
to chuſe Repreſentatives who had the Good of the 
State more at heart. The Parliament met at London, 
with Diſpoſitions very different from thoſe of the for- 
mer. Moſt of the Members, overjoyed to ſee the King: 
dom freed from the "Tyranny of the Earl of March, 
aimed only at the Reformation of what was amiſs in the 
Government, and the Puniſhment of the Favourite, ac- 


(r) It is very probable he was ſuſpicious of her, before his Journey, 
T. IV. p. 48. 


11. EDWARD III. 


5 
cording to his Crimes; the common Fate of Favourites 
and Miniſters who abuſe their Power. How great ſoever 
they may be, they muſt expect to ſee themſelves a- 
bandoned by all whenever their Affairs begin to de- 
cline, 

In his Speech to the Parliament, the King complained 
in general of the Queen and Mortimer. Aſter which, he 
faid, that, with the Conſent of his Subjects, he deſigned 
to aſſume himſelf the Reins of the Government, tho” he 
was not yet arrived at the Age preſcribed by the Law. 
The Parliament gladly conſented ; all the Members being 
equally ready to ſecond his Deſigns (8). 


Edward being thus freed from his Governors, his firſt 75 Nu, 74 


care was to ſeize the exorbitant Dower of the Queen his 
Mother, and reduce it to a Penſion of three thouſand 
Pounds a Year (9). At the ſame time ſhe was confined to 
her Houſe at Riſings (to), leſt by her Intrigues ſhe ſhould 


excite new Troubles. Mexerai was miſtaken, when he Abregee, Se. 
It is Ann. 1322 


ſaid, that Edward haſtened his Mother's Death. 
certain, ſhe lived twenty-eight Years in her Confinement, 
where the King her Son viſited her once or twice every 
Year, more out of Decency than Affection. 


As for the Earl of March, he was treated with the 7! Fa- 


utmoſt Rigour. His Impeachment, brought before the 
Parliament, contained divers Articles of which theſe were 


the principal: That he had ſeized the Government of Knighton. 


the Kingdom without Authority, and contrary to the ex- 
preſs Regulation of the Parliament: That he had placed, 

about the King, Spies upon all his Actions, that he might 
not be able to free himſelf from the Subjection he was 
kept under: That he had procured the Death of E4- 
ward II by his expreſs Orders: That he had contrived 
a treacherous Plot to take away the Life of the late Earl 
of Kent, the King's Uncle: that he had appropriated to 
his own uſe, the twenty thouſand Marks paid by the King 
of Scotland: Laſtly, that he had lived in a too familiar 
manner with the Queen- Mother. For all theſe Crimes, 
which were affirmed to be notorious, and for proof where- 
of, no Evidences were ſo much as heard, he was con- 
demned to die (11). His Sentence, which ran, that he 
ſhould, as a Traitor, be drawn and hanged on the com- 
mon Gallows at Tyburn (12), was executed without the 
leaſt favor. There was This remarkable in his Sentence, 
that he was condemned without being heard, as he him- 
ſelf had ſerved the Spencers. But this irregularity proved 
advantagious to his Family. For Roger his Grandſon ob- 
tained afterwards an Act to reverſe this Sentence, as 
erroneous. We ſhall ſee in the Sequel of this Hiſtory, 
his Deſcendants by the Female-Line mount the Throne 


of England. The Article of his Impeachment concerning Froifart. 
his Commerce with the Queen, is a clear Evidence, how * ** © ** 


much the whole Kingdom was offended at their Famili- 
arity. If it had not been notorious, there is no likeli - 
hood that the Parliament would have wounded that Prin- 
ceſs's Honour ſo deeply, which could not but reflect on 
the King her Son. They who have endeavoured to vindi- 
cate her, by the little probability, that a Princeſs of fo 
high a Rank ſhould fo far forget herſelf, did not conſider 
that a few Years before, the three Daughters-in-law of 
Philip the Fair were as rdleſs of their Reputation, by 
the Confeſſion of all the Hiſtorians (13). 

Thus Edward 


the Government, gave 
Proſperity of his non or a farther Addition to the 
publick Happineſs, Heaven blefſed the young Monarch 
with a Son, whom the Queen brought this Year into 
the World (14). He was called Edward after his Father, 


as appears by an Order he gave Ralph de Nevil to array the Militia, Rymer's Fed. 


(2) Fifteen Days after Michae/mas. Rot. Clauſ. 4 Edt. III. M. 23. Dorſ. Knighton, Col. 2555: 
(3) The Queen had the Keys of the Caſtle brought to her every Night, and laid them under her Pillow. Stow. 


(4) He iflued out Warrants to all the Sherifts, for apprehending the Earl of March, Sir Oliver d: Ingham, and Sir Simon 
Ofob. ao, at Nottingham. Rymer's Fd. Tom. IV. p. 452. And on Novem, 3- ſummoned all Perſons whatſoever, 
againſt Mortimer and the reſt, to come and lay them before the Parliament. J[bid. p- 453 

(5) Her Words were, Bel Fitz, Bel Fitz, 2 pitie du gentile Mortimer. 

ighton, Col. 2556. Beſides Sir William de Montacute 


(6) This was done on the 19th of Ob. 
King, Sir H de Bobun, Sir Edward and Sir William, 
William Eland, &c - 

For this piece 


Par. 4 Cato. III. n. 13 
8 To meet at Weſimin 
At the ſame time, 
) Rapin by miſtake ſays, five hundred Pounds. See Knighton, Col. 
of Pentbieu and Aontrevil, during her Life. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. 


, Novemb. 25. Rymer's Feed, Tom - IV. 


his Brothers ; Sir Ralph de Stafford, Sir William de Clinton, 
The Paſſage under Ground is ſtill called Mortimer's Hole. The two Knights that were killed were, 
of the King's Houſhold, and Sir Richard Monmouth, according to the Fardera, Tom. IV. p. 475, 505+ 
of Service, the King granted Sir Miliam de Montacute, one thouſand Pounds per Ann. Rot. Par. Knighton, 
two thouſand Marks fer Ann. in Land ; namely, the Manors of Lodres, Phelipflon, More, 
reie in Berkſhire. Rymer, ibid. p. 487. Robert de Bobun, four hundred Marks; Robert de 


de Bereford, bearing date 
that had any Complaints to make 


(afterwards Earl of Salizbury) there were with the 
Sir Jobn Newil of Hornby, Sir 
Sir Hugb de Turplingten, Steward 
but according to Dugdale and Barnes, Sir Fobn. 

1566. Sir Jebn Nevwil, 
Up-Wynburn, and Winterburn- Heuton in Basten, and Chel- 
Uſerd, three hundred, and Jobn de Nevil, two hundred. Rec- 


q . - 5 453, 454+ | 
the King reſumed into his Hands, all the Grants that had been made during his Minority. Rymer's Fad. Tom. IV. p. 476. 


2556. He moreover granted her afterwards, viz. 
3. 


Septemb. 4. 1334. the Earldom 
(10) Near London, | 


p. 
(11) The Earl of March left four Sons, of whom Edmund his eldeſt died in the Flower of his Age, and left his Son Roger, who was reſtored to his 


Grandfather's Eſtates and Honours, The Earl had alſo ſeven Daughters, Katharine Wife of Themas de Beau 


Margaret to Themas Son and Heir of 

de Grandiſon ; and Beatrix firſt to Edward, Son and Heir to Themas of Brotherton 
Dug le's Baron, Vol. I. P- 146, 147» 

Waljing. p. 130. At a Place then called Elm: 


James Lord Audley ; Agnes to Laworence de Haſtings Earl of Pembroke ; 

and Heir of Jobn de Charlton Lord Poxois 3 Blanch to Peter 

Hal, Son of Edward II, and afterwards to Sir Thomas de B 
(12) On Novemb, Knighton, Col. 2559. 

two nights, was granted to the Friers Minors, 


(14) He was born at Muadſoci, June 15. 
I, 


No. 21. Vor. 


buried it in their Church, now called Chrif-Church. 
(13) In this Parliament alſo Sir Simon de 7 was condemned ; and executed in December, Rot. Par, 
+ Timmouth, Hi. Aur, Wolfing. p. 130. 


„ Ear] of Warwjch, Jean morried to 
rice Lord Berkley; Maud to Jabn Son 
Mar- 


„ now Tyburn. His Body, after hanging two Days and 
4 Edw, III 1, 2+ 
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began betimes to wipe out the Blemiſhes 7 7 
which had ſullied his Minority, and in taking upon him Prise 


P Preſages of the Glory and Edward. 


AT 4. The HISTORY 


1331. and became in his Time the moſt illuſtrious and moſt ac- 
compliſhed Prince, England had ever produced (1). 
Tre King After Etward had taken upon him the Adminiſtration 
22 977 of Affairs, People were impatient to ſee, which way the 
enueriny Young Prince would turn. His Courage, his Abilities, and 
Sectland. his active Spirit, made them believe he would not, like the 
King his Father, chuſe an indolent Life. It was much 
more likely he would imitate his Grandfather Edward J. 
France and Scotland were equally concerned to obſerve his 
firſt Proceedings. France night be apprehenſive, he 
would renew his Pretenſions to the Crown, obtained by 
Plilip de Valzis to his Prejudice, Scotland had no les 
reaſon to fear, he would break through the diſhonorable 
Treaty, whercin he was engaged by the Queen his Mother 
and Mortimer, during his Non-age. Though the King of 
Scotland was his Brother-in-law, it was known in thoſe 
Days, as well as at preſent, that the Bond of Affinity is 
not always a ſufficient Bar to the Ambition of Princes. 
And indeed, Edvard had in view theſe two grand De- 
ſigns, But it was not poſſible for him to engage at once 
in two fo conſiderable Undertakings. He reſolved there- 
ſore to begin with Scotland, that he might, after ſubduing 
that Kingdom, attack France with the united Forces of the 
two Nations which divided Great Britain. 

The Peace concluded two Ycars before with Robert 
Bruce, ſeemed to lay an inſuperable Obſtacle in his way. 
But ambitious Princes always find Pretences enough to 

* gratify their Paſſions. Edward had one, which to him 
appeared juſt, or at leaſt ſufficient to authorize his At- 
tempt upon Scstland; namely, that he was betrayed by 
his Mother and Miniſters in the late Treaty with Robert 
Bruce. But how ſpecious ſcever this Reaſon might 
ſeem to him, be did not think proper to uſe it, till he 
was almoſt ſure of the Succeſs of his Enterprize. To 

He makes ſe compaſs his ends, he made uſe of the Miniſtry of Ed- 


of Baliol's ard Balicl, Son of that John Balicl, placed on the 
compa) s his 


Aa. Pub. 
IV. p. 52 


Ends. Throne of Scot/and by Edward I, and afterwards de- 
1 poſed as a Puniſhment for his pretended Rebellion. It 
Knig ten. 


Wang. Was now thirty eight Years, ſince his Father was de- 
throned, after fo long an Interval, the Son, who, ſince 
the Death of his Father, led an obſcure Life in France, 
little expected to ſce the King of England preſs him to 
proſecute his Right to the Crown of Scotland, This 

He ſtirs tim however, was by Edward's Order inſinuated to him by 


75 2 the Lord Beaumnt, who ſince his Baniſhment reſided 
4 , 


und freniſes in France. Beaumont repreſented to him, that he had a 
6e aid tin. fair Opportunity to mount the Throne of Scotland, uſurped 
by the Braces : that David's Minority afforded him a 
Juncture which would not eaſily be met with again: In 
fine, that the King of England was inclined to ſecond 
his Endeavours. Baliel lent a ready Ear to fo flattering 
a Propoſal, and to be certain himſelf, how far he might 
rely on the King, came into England (2), where he 
kept himſelf concealed. During that time, he treated 
with Edward, by the Mediation of Beaumont, con- 
cerning the Terms on which he was to engage in this 
J Barnes. Enterprize. Edward's Hiſtorian labours heartily to vin- 
dicate the King, in a Proceeding fo contrary to Sincerity, 
and the late "I'reaty with Scotland. But they who are 
not concerned to deſend his Reputation, will hardly deny, 
that, on this occaſion, Ambition was the ſole or real 
Motive of his Conduct. It is but too probable, that the 
Proſpect of an Acquiſition, like That of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, made him overlook his Scruples on that ac- 
count, Of this I ſhall hereafter give more than probable 
Prools. 

Baliol pre- Ihe two Parties came to an Agreement without much 
paves for bis Difficulty. Balial thought he could not purchaſe too 
Expetitiins dearly a Crown, to which he would never have dared 
to aſpire, without being aſſured of a powerful Aſſiſtance, 
On the other hand, Edward, who minded his own, more 
than the Concerns of Balial, and intended to reap all the 
Benefit of this Enterprize, ſcrupled not to promiſe till 
AA. Pub. more than Balizl durit have expected. The Articles of 
IV. p- 536. their Agreement were no ſooner ſettled, but the Engliſb 
Nobles were privately told, that in ſerving Baliol they 

would pleaſe the King. This was ſufficient to engage in 
his Party thole, who, having received Lands in Scotland 

by the Bounty of Zdward I, had afterwards loſt them b 

the Revolutions in that Kingdom. Beſides this Aid, 

Balial could alſo depend, in Scotland itſelf, upon the aſ- 

ſiſtance of the old Friends of his Family, who found 

it their Intereſt to ſupport him. And indeed, the 

placing this Prince on the Throne, was the only way 


of ENGLAND, 


to recover the Offices and Poſts they were removed from, | 
after Robert Bruce's Advancement. | 225 

Whilſt Balial was making his Preparations, Edward #4. 
pretended punctually to obſerve the Peace with Scotland, td u 
and iſſued upon that account ſeveral Orders, which were **** 
not well executed. He even publiſhed a Proclamation iu. 
againſt ſuch as were engaged in the Service of Batizl, At 
But this Step was taken when they were ' juſt going, V 
and it was too late to prevent them. His ſole Aim was, 
to make the Publick believe, he was not concerned in 
an Undertaking, of which he indeed was the real Au- 
thor. 

As ſoon as Baliz] was ready, he embarked his little 1332. 
Army, conſiſting but of two thouſand five hundred Men, Ba; 
and landed at Minghorn near Perth (3), from whence hep ad 
ſent back his Ships. He was willing by that to ſhew his a 
Troops, they had nothing to truſt to but their Valour, Knight, 
Mean while, his Preparations could not be fo privately jj": 
made, but the Scots had Intelligence thereof. Hardly /e part, 
were his Men landed, when he heard, that Alexander 
Seat;n was coming to give him Battel, at the head of 
ten thouſand Men, All means of retreat being taken 
from the Englih, they had no hopes of Safety but in 
Victory. Accordingly, expecting their Enemies with a 
noble Reſolution, they fought with ſuch uncommon 
Bravery, that the Scotch General, with an Army much 
ſuperior, was ſhamefully and intirely routed (4). The 
Earl of Fife, who followed Seaton with a ſtill more nu- 
merous Army, willing to revenge this diſgrace, had no 
better ſucceſs. Aſter theſe two Victories, Ball advancing 
farther into the Country, met with another Body of 
Scatch T roops, whom he likewiſe defeated. Five days 
aſter, he fought Nigel Bruce, who came to attack him 
with ten thouſand Men, In this laſt Action he gave 
no quarter, becauſe he would not be incumbered with 
Priſoners. 

Four Battles loſt in ſo ſhort a Space, throwing the i: bun, 
Scots into the uttermoſt Confternation, Baliol had time to lr o 
beſiege Perth, called alſo St. John's Town, of which hey. 
eaſily became maſter, He found there a great Quantity ; 
of warlike Stores and Proviſions, which he wanted ex- 
tremely, in order to make farther Progreſs. His Affairs 
obliging him to remove from Perth, Patrick Dunbar, Earl 
of Marche, took advantage of his Abſence, and beſieged 
the ſame Town. But upon the firſt News of Balz!s 
marching to relieve it, he haſtily raiſed the Siege, though 
his Army was ſuperior in number. Such Terror had their 
former Loſſes ſtruck into the Scots. 


BalizPs good Fortune failed not to produce the uſual D 


Vol. I. 


Pub. 
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IV. p. 529. 


Effects. Great Numbers of Lords and Gentlemen of the# Scotland 


Country came and ſwore Fealty to him. This De-. 
ſection, which threatned King David with a greater, 
obliged the young Prince to fly with his Queen into France, 
it being unſafe to remain any longer in their Kingdom. 
Mean time, to influence the Aﬀairs of Scotland, Edward 
ſo managed it, that ſeveral private Perſons fitted out a 
Fleet in their own Name, to give chace to that which the 
Scots had' ſent to Sea, and which was their laſt Refuge. 
The Loſs of this Fleet, which was deſtroyed by the 73. $cach 
Engliſh, quite confounded David's Adherents. The Earl Fi 2 
of Fife, who was one of the principal, ſubmitted to the %, 
Conqueror, and his Example was followed by many glial 
others. Theſe good Succeſſes determined Baliol to cauſecrmn 
himſelf to be crowned. The Ceremony was perform- Ws 
- at 1 the uſual Place of the Inauguration of the 

ings (5). 

he new King was no ſooner on the Throne, but, n. 4 

in order to perform his Treaty with the King of E 
land, he did him Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland, hn. 
in the ſame manner as his Father had done it to £4- aa ork 
ward JI, that is, with all the Circumſtances denoting n 
entire Subjection. In his Letters-Pa*ent he ſaid ex- 
preſly, that it was with the Conſenc of the King of 
England, and the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, that he re- 
covered the Poſſeſſion of his Inheritance, of which he 
ſuppoſed, contrary to Truth, that John his Father was 
deprived by Robert Bruce, Moreover, he reſigned to He give f 
the King of England, in payment ot the Supplies re- rx 
ceived from him, the Town and Caſtle of Berwick, i. pe 536+ 
which were ſtill in the hands of King David. He of: c,,, 
fered likewiſe to marry Joanna, Siſter of Edward, if 
that Princeſss Marriage with David Bruce could be an- 
nulled. Laſtly, he promiſed to furniſh the King his of 
vereign with Aids of Men and Money, whenever require”. 


(1) Thi Year the Art of weaving Woollen-Cloth was brought from Flanders into E, and, by Jibn Kempe, to whom the King granted his Pro- 


tecticn; and at the fame time invited over Fullers, Dyers, &c 
Sept. 30. Rite C.. 5 Edeo. III. M. 7. Dorſe 


3} In the beginning of Merch. Knighton, Col. 2560. 
4) Thi. But! 
5) On th. 27th Or Jef: „uber. JJ nb. 


See Ry mer s Fed. Tom. IV. p. 496. 


A Parliament was held at W: eftrainſter on 


(2) There is a Sate-Condndt for him to come to England, dated at Wod/lock, Jul) 20. 1330. Rymear's Fas Tom. IV. 445, 45%» 


tie was Fought at Cledeſarre, near St. Jobn's Town, on the 11th of Auguſt, bid. 2559+ 
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Book X. E D W 


11. 
All theſe Circumſtances plainly ſhew, Ediuard was but 


2. 

* too far concerned in this Expedition, how much ſoever 
his Hiſtorians may labour to cleat him (t). 

Edward Whilſt Baliol was employed in puſhing his Con- 
2 ueſts in Scotland, Edward called a Parliament to de- 
—_— mand a Subſidy (2). His Pretence was, certain 'T rou- 
Nats in bles in Ireland, which he repreſented as ſo dangerous, that 
Ireland 5 


there was a neceflity of ſending an Army thither (3). 
The Subſidy was readily granted. But whilſt the 
Troops deſigned for this Expedition were marching to 
imbatk, they received Orders to advance towards the 
tut ſds it Borders of Scotland. Edward repreſenting to the Par- 
1% Sectland; liament, that it was dangerous to leave the northern 
- vob. Counties defenceleſs, whilſt their Neighbours were in 
p- 523, . . 2 
$25, 333. Arms; and affirming, his Preſence was neceſſary in thoſe 
Parts, it was reſolved that the [r;/h Expedition ſhould be 
deferred to ſome other time, Probably, the Parliament 
did not ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, but were willing 
to ſhut their Eyes voluntarily, not to obſtruct the King's 
Deſigns. 

1333s Mean time, Edward finding, that by the Rapidity 
tie complaint of Baliol's Conqueſts, his Project ſucceeded to his Wiſh, 
3 immediately pulled off the mask. He began, upon fri- 
the Treaty of volous Pretences to complain, that the Scots had violated 
Peace. the Treaty of Peace. He muſt ne:ds have been in great 
1 4.4.26. want of good Reaſons, fince he uſed one ſo very un- 
Act. Pub. likely in the then Circumſtances of Scotland. The Re- 
IV. p. 552 gent left by King David in Scotland, ſpared neither Excu- 
* ſes, nor Intreaties, nor Submiſſions to divert the impending 
Ibid- p. 564, Storm, but all to no purpoſe. Edivard, who had formed 
ROE. . Data of taking Berwick," ſoon after beſieged that Place. 
lle preſſed it fo briskly, that he obliged the Governor (4) 
to ſign a Capitulation (5), promiſing to ſurrender the Town, 
Ii. becemes unleſs relieved by ſuch a Day. During that time, the 
Maſtir of Regent, ſeeing Berwick could not be ſaved without exert- 

Berwick. » , a . . 
The Harl of ing his utmoſt levied an Army, and was advancing with 
Halydon- all ſpeed to give the Engliſh Battle. Edward, who 
Ibid- p. 57 1. was informed of it, expected him at Halydon-Hill, where 


Knighton. was fought a bloody Battle, which ended in the entire 
1. 9. Rout of the Army of Scotland. Seven Scotch Earls were 


ſain on the Spot, with nine hundred Knights, and four 
thouſand Gentlemen, beſides thirty two-thouſand common 
Soldiers, if we believe the Engliſb Hiſtorians, But the Scots 
own but ten thouſand, which doubtleſs is neareſt the truth. 
This Victory was followed by the ſurrender of Berwick, 
which the King annexed for ever to the Crown of Eng- 
land. 

The ſucceſs of this Campaign anſwering Edward's ex- 
pectation, he returned into his own Dominions, leaving 
with Baliol a Body of Troops to complete the Reduction 
of all Scotland, Strengthened with this Aid, Baliol took 

ſeveral Towns, after which he held his firſt Parliament 
IV: r. 576 at Edenborough (6). He cauſed whatever had been done 
- 6o< 614. in favor of the King of England, to be confirmed and 
Walſing- ratified. Moreover, all the Engliſh Lords who had ſerved 


Baliol bolds 
bis firſt Par- 
liament at 
Edenbo- 
rough. 

Ad. Pub. 


— # him, recovered the Lands they had loſt in Scotland, or 


eral 


Places to acquired others. All the Acts of Parliament paſſed in the 
Edward. Reign of Robert Bruce were annulled, as wanting a law- 
Ivid. p. 614. ful Authority. Baliol was not ſatisfied with ſhewing his 
Gratitude to Edward, by the Ceſſion of Berwick, and do- 

ing him Homage, but reſigned to him likewiſe Rox- 

burgh, Fedburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, and the Caſtle of 
Edenborough, in reward, as he faid himſelf in his Letters, 

for the Aſſiſtance received from him to recover his Do- 

1334. Minions (7). 

be Scots This voluntary Homage, and theſe extraordinary Alie- 
_ aii nations, made him forfeit the Eſteem and Affection ot 
2 his new Subjects. It was eaſy for them to ſee, that Balia l 
was but Edward's Inftrument to render himſelf Mafter 
of Scotland, In this Belief, they reſolved to ſhake off the 
H: i: ſw. Yoke of their new King, who fo viſibly betrayed the 
priced, and Intereſts of the Nation, Some of the great Men (8), 
8 improving this general Diſpoſition, headed a Body of 
" Male-contents, and went in queſt of Balial, who ex- 


Buchanan. 


(1) Theſe Letters are dated at Roxborough, Nevemb. 23. 1332. R 


AR D I. 415 


nothing leſs than to be attacked, "They ſurprized 1334. 
and defeated him, forcing him to fly on an Horſe without 
a Saddle to 22 from whence he ſent his Protector 
word of the Misfortune befallen him. 

About the ſame time Edward ſummoned a Parlia- Ad Muri 4. 

ment (9), and communicated his Deſign, as he {aid, of = * 
going to the Holy-Land with the King of France, and dee 
ſeveral other Chriſtian Princes, But the news of the tw 14 
Revolution in Scotland, made him alter his pretended Pro- Tres 57 
jet. Having obtain'd the Aid of Money he demanded, „ rg 
he marched towards that Kingdom, at the head of a cry. 
numerous Army, and penetrated without oppoſition to the $5207 
Northern Counties, whilſt the Scotch Army kept in Potts, 
where it was not poſſible to attack them. So for want. 
of Enemies to engage with, he left Scoz/and, and returned 
into England, Hardly had he reach'd the Borders, when 
Dunbar, who commanded the Scorch Army, ſally ing out 
of his Retreats, retook ſome Places from the Engliſh. 
As the Seaſon would not permit the King to go in queſt 
of his Enemies, he ſent his Troops into Winter-Quarters, 
and that he might be at hand, reſolved to paſs the Win- 
ter at Roxburgh, 

In the Spring he attacked Scotland by Sea and Land. 1335. 
He even advanced as far as the Northern Ocean. But he Anber £x- 
reaped no great Advantages from this Incurſion, as the g“ 
North Parts of Scotland could not be kept without an Act. Pb. 
Army always there, ſuperior to that of the Scots: So, iV. p. 650. 
finding he could not allure them to a Battle, he ſtaid 
ſome time at Perth, whilit the Earl of Cornwall his Bro- 
ther ravaged the Weſtern Counties of that unfortunate 
Kingdom. It is true, the Scots gained ſome Advantage 
over five hundred Engliſb Archers, who ſuftered themſelves 1b. p. 654. 
to be ſurprized. They took likewiſe the Earl of Namur, ½, 58. 
and the Prince his Brother, who ſerved in Edward's Army. 

But this laſt Advantage proved fatal to them, as it occa- 

ſioned the Loſs of the Earl of Murray, Regent of the 7+ Regent 
Kingdom. This Earl, who was ſo generous as to give ee 
his two Priſoners their Liberty, carrying his Civilitics a Enelidh. : 
little too far in waiting upon them himſelf to the Frontiers, Ib. p. 650. 
had the misfortune to be taken by a Party of the Gar- 7% 9** 
riſon of Roxburgh. This accident added to the Loſſes 

already ſuſtained by the Scots, that of a good General, 

and a very able Regent. 

Mean time, the Pope and the King of France were 73. F- and 
ſtrongly uſing their Intereſt, though indirectly, for King King 
David, by endeavouring to turn the Engliſh Arms another .“ 
way. Whilſt Edward was at Perth, he received Ambaſ- wrd e, 
ſadors from France, who, jointly with the Pope's Nuntio, . Yar 
preſſed him to perform his Engagement to carry his Arms 8 _ 
into Pale/tine. He eaſily perceived, their ſole Intent was Act. Pub. 
to divert him from the War with Scatland. So, to avoid all V. p. 655, 
farther Sollicitations, he plainly told Philip's Ambaſſadors, 1 Baca 
that by God's Grace he was in a condition to make ex 
War againſt the /nfide/s, without their Maſter's Aid, as 


ceiving, it was not poſlible for them to reſiſt any longer. 

They who took this courſe obtained very favourable Terms, 

but there were others who choſe rather to be expoſed to 

the laſt Extremities, than ſubmit to the Yoke of the En- 

gliſh, after the Campaign was over. Edward returned % ,.....: :, 

in Triumph to England (10), having order'd Perth, Eden- Engeland. 

borough, and Sterling to be refortified, and left the Go- A Pub- 

vernment of Scotland to the Earl of Athol, FS 
The new General, who, though a Scotchman, had joined The Eneliſh 

with Edward, in order to revenge ſome Affronts received ar: — 

from his Countrymen, had no ſooner the Command of the 

Engliſh Army, but he went and laid Siege to Kildrummy, 

Dunbar and Douglaſs, who commanded the Scotch Forces, 

haſtened to its Relief, and though their Army was not near 

ſo numerous, they defeated and flew the Earl of Athol, 

and relieved the Town. This Succeſs reviving the Cou- 


's Fad. Tom. IV. p. 538. d 


(/ This Parliament was held at York, the zd of December, Ibid. p. 539. There were three other Parliaments held this Year at Weſtminſter; o 
on the Meonday after March 12. the ſecond April 27. and the third on September 9. Rot. Clauſ. 6 Edto. III. M. 36. Dorſ. and Ret. Parl. Tu 7 
This laſt granted him a Fifteenth of the perſonal Eſtates of the Prelates, Lords, and Knights of Shires; and a Tenth from all Cities and Bur- 


toughs. Ibid. 


(3) He ordered it to be raiſed about the beginning of Oclob. 1331. Rymer T. IV. p. 533 


(4) William de Keth, Ibid. p. 566. 


(5) Fuly 16. 1333+ id. p. 568. 


(6) Febr. 10. 1334+ To which King Edward ſent bis Commiſſaries,' viz. Edward de Bobun, William de Montacute, Henry de Percy, Ralph de Nui, 


Steward of his Houſhold, and Geoffrey de Sc 


» Chief- Juſtice. 
(7) A Parliament was held this Year at 


ork, on 


(9) At Terk, en Febr. 21. 


Ibid, p. 588, 591. 


Monday in the ad Week in Lent. 
Letter dated 0476. 6. at Hawering, deſired the Clergy to grant him an Aid for his 


(8) The Lord Archibald Daug/as, with the Earl of Marr, Cc. This happened on Decemb. 25. at Aran, 
ot. Parl. 8 Ed, III. There was another at #eftminſter, about Sepremb. 20. 


Walſing. p. 133- Some time after King Edward, by his 
War with Scotland. Rymer's Fad. Tom. IV. p. 579, 612. 

Walfing. Knighton, Col. 2561. 

Rymer's Fad. Tom. IV. p. 628. Walſing. 


» 134. This laſt granted the King a Fifteenth from the Lords and Knights of i n iti 
3 Waljng. p 134. Knighton, Col. 2565, £ the Shires, and a Tenth from the Clergy, as alſo from the Citizens and 


(10) Having granted the Scots a Truce for about a Month, at the ſt of P nd the Ki : Whi 
che Sunday before Aſcenfion-Day 1336. Rymer's Fard, Tom, IV. . 70. 682, 684, 175, re 


9 Edi. III. M. as, Dorl. 


Verk, che Day after the A feen. Rer. C 


690. Aſter his retun to England, he held a Parliament at 


8 rage 


The HISTORY 


rage of the Scots, they came together from all parts under 
the Conduct of theſe two Generals, who made a very con- 
ſiderable Progreſs. 

Edward, who thought he had ſufficiently tamed the 
Scots, fell intt a ſort of a Fury upon the News of this freſh 
Revolt. As ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, he marched 
a fourth time into the Heart of Scotland (1), and ravaged 
jn a mercileſs manner the Counties that had declared againſt 
him. In his return, he burnt the Town of Aberdeen, 
and ſome other Places of leſs note; and leaving a ſmall 
Army with Baliol, marched back to his Dominions (2), 
where he was called by more important Affairs. This was 
Edward's laſt Expedition into Scotland, It was time for 
that unhappy Kingdom to enjoy ſome Repoſe. Since it 
was firſt invaded by Edward I, ſo much Scoteh Blood had 
been ſpilt, that it is very ſurpriſing, after ſo many Loſſes, 
the People of that Country ſhould till be able to contend 
for their Liberty (3). : 

Edward's four Expeditions into Scotland gained him no 
doubt a great Reputation. But it ſeems that part of his 
Glory might have been diſputed, by the conſideration of 
the Superiority of his Troops, more numerous, better 
diſciplined, and more amply provided with all things ne- 
ceſſary, than thoſe of the Scots. He was willing therefore 
to demonſtrate in a larger and more noble Field, that he 
was not afraid to face the greateſt Dangers, and to contend 
with more formidable Enemies. So, from henceforth 
neglecting Scotland, which he believed ſufficiently ſubdued, 
and which afforded him no more Lawrels; he reſolved to 
attack France, the moſt powerful State of all Europe, and to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to wreſt the Crown from Philip 
de Valtis, I have already mentioned his claim to that 
Kingdom, from which he was excluded by virtue of the 
Salic-Law. As he pretended this Law was miſunder- 
ttood, and as that was the Origin and Cauſe of a long 
and bloody War, which frequently brought France into 
extreme Danger, there would be a ſort of Neceſlity, be- 
fore we procceded to particulars, to ſhow the real Foun- 
dation of this War, But as this matter cannot be briefly 
explained, J muſt beg the Reader's leave to refer him to 
the Diſſertation at the End of this Reign, that the thread 
of the Hiſtory may not be interrupted. It ſuffices here 
to ſay in a word, that Edward pretended, the Sal:c- 
Law, in excluding Females from the Succeſſion to the 
Crown, did not exclude their Male-Ifſue ; from whence 
he inferred, that the next Male-Heir ought to ſuc- 
ceed. 

The Callectian of the Publick Acts contain ſeveral Pieces, 
clearly ſhewing, that although Edward ſeemed to ſubmit 
to the Judgment given againſt him in France, he was medi- 
tating ſome great deſign, and that againſt France. Amongſt 
others, there is a Letter to the Inhabitants of Bayonne, 
poſitively promiſing them never to make Peace with France 
without their being included, though he was not then in 
War with that Crown. It was not therefore Robert d 
Artais, expelled France, and ſheltered in England, that in- 
ſpired him with the Thoughts of invading France, as all 
the Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, I do not deny how- 
ever, that Robert d Artois, diſpleaſed with Philip de Valois, 
helped by his Councils, and perhaps by the Conſideration 
of his Friends in France, to make him haſten the Execu- 
tion of his Project. But ſince Robert d' Artois is gene- 
rally reckoned the Author of this Undertaking, and of the 
Calamities ſuffered by France on that occaſion, it will not 
be improper to inform the Reader of the Reaſons which 
that Prince, deſcended from Lewis VIII, thought he had 
to complain of Philip. For that purpoſe, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to know ſomething of the Genealogy of the Houſe 
of Artois. 


LEWIS VIII. 


aw 1\... — 2 


St. Leaves Rortkrr I. 


= of France. E. ot Artois. 
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E. of Artois. Othenin E. of Burg. 
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Pulli of Artois Joanna de B. Blanca de Burg. 
d. before his Father. Philip le Long. Charles the Fair. 
Rostkrr III. BAN C of France. 
of Artais. Eudes Duke of Burg. 


(1) His General in this Expedition, was Henry Plantagenet Earl of Lancaſter, Rymer's Feed. Tom. IV. p. 695. 


(2) Abt the end of Autumn. Walſing. Tpedig. 


(3) A Parliament was held in the beginning of this Year at We/tminſter, 


p. 089. Ancther was held at Northampton, June 25. hid. p. 701. 


(4) Two Parliaments were held this Year. The firſt (which was rather a great Council) at Northampton, about Whitſuntide, Rymer's Fad. Tom. IV- 
p- 701. and the ſecond at Nottingham, on Septemb. 25, which granted the King, for his Wars in Scotland and Gaſcogne, a twentieth part from the No- 
bility and Kn'ghts of Shires ; a tenth from the Citizens and Burgeſſes, a fixth from the Clergy 3 befides which the Merchants of England were 9 
pay forty Shillings a Sack for all Wool tranſported, and Foreigners 3 /. Sterling: Knighton, Col. 2 568. Ret. Clauſ. 10 Edxw. III. A. 16. This Year 
alſo, about the beginning of 04. died 7obn of Eltham, King Edward's Brother, at Perth in Scotland ; and was ied in Weſtminſter Abbey. Waljing- 


134+ Knichton, Col. 25653. 


P . * . c . 
(s) This Man by undertaking to bz Patron to the Pecple, had all things at his Command. Hz never walked the S:reets without Gxty or y 
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Robert, Earl of Artois, Son of Lewis VIII Kin 
France, had a Son and a Daughter, namely, 3 — ey 
Maud. Robert IT was Earl of Arteis, and Maud married ©! Ate 
Othenin, Earl of Burgundy, by whom ſhe had two Daugh- e 
ters, Joanna and Blanch, who were Wives to Philip le 
Long, and Charles the Fair, Kings of France. Joanna 
had a Daughter called Blanch, married to Eudes Duke of 
Burgundy. Robert TI had but one Son, named Philip 
who dying before the Earl his Father, left Robert his 
Son, the third of that Name, but not Earl of Artois. 

Robert III. claimed the Earldom, as Grandſon to Ro- 

bert II, and the next Male-Heir. But Maud his Great 

Aunt, maintained, that the Succeſſion belonged to her 

as Siſter of Robert II, and nearer by one degree than 

Robert III. The Court of Peers decided the Affair in 

tavour of Maud, whoſe two Daughters were married to 

the two younger Sons of Philip the Fair. Robert d Ar- 5 
tots ſubmitted to the Sentence during Philip's Life, and 
all the Reign of Lewis Hutin, but took Arms in the 
Regency of Philip le Long, and got poſſeſſion of Artois. 
When from Regent, Philip was become King, the Af- 

fair of Artois was again brought before the Court of 
Peers, and decided once more in favour of Maud his 
Mother-in-law. After the Death of Charles the Fair 
Robert d Artois was of all the great Men of France the 
Perſon that acted with the greateſt warmth, to procure 

the Crown for Philip de Valois his Brothet-in-law, and 
maintained the moſt ftrenuouſly the Authority of the 
Salic-Law, He hoped thereby to eſtabliſh a Precedent 

in his favour, with regard to the Earldom of Artois, and 

that the Salic-Lau being admitted, with reſpect to the 
Crown, all the Fiefs thereof would be ſubject to the 

ſame Law. So, depending upon this Precedent which 
made for him, and the Advantage of being Brother-in- 

law of the new King, he revived the Proceſs, and pro- 
duced certain Charters under the Great-Seal, to confirm 

his Right. But Philip cauſed the Charters to be exa- 
mined ſo ſtrictly, that they were diſcovered to be coun- 
terfeit, for which a Gentlewoman of Artcis, who had 
forged them, was ſeverely puniſhed. Theſe Charters, 

on which Robert founded his Claim, being rejected, the 
Earldom of Artois was adjudged to Blanch, Daughter of 
Philip de Long, by vertue of the Right ſhe had from 
Maud her Grandmother. Robert, full of Indignation, 

fell into a Paſſion with the King, and upbraided him in 

ſuch a manner, as touched him very ſenſibly. It is aid, 

he proceeded to Threats, which determined the King 

to proſecute him with the utmoſt rigour. He ordered 

him to be ſummoned before the Peers ; and cauſing him 

to be condemned for Non-appearance, commanded the 
Sentence to be publickly read in the Streets of Paris. 
Robert withdrew into Hainault : but Philip not letting Ad. pus 
him reſt there, he took the deſperate Courſe of throwing 1V- > 747+ 
himſelf into the Arms of the King of England. He found 

that Monarch finiſhing the War with Scotland, and medi- = 
tating his Enterprize upon France. In all likelihood, he $8 ke 
contributed by his Solicitations to haſten the Execution of 1 
that Project (4). 

So important a War could not be undertaken, with- |, ” 
out extraordinary Preparations, and the ſupport of di- 17 
vers Alliances, which might balance the Superiority, n 
France had then over England. Edward had now gained ** *** 
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the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, the Duke of Brabant, — 7, 
the Earls of Guelder and Hainault, his Brothers-in-law, Ac, Pb. _ =: 
the Archbiſhop of Cologn, and ſeveral other German * 22 = _ 
Princes: Nay, he neglected not the private Aſſiſtances of Fraun, . 
divers Lords of Germany, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, l. © 3 _ =»: 
Gaſcogne, who were to ſupply him with a number of _ 
Horſe, in proportion to the | a he gave them. All ; 


theſe Troops drawn together, and joined to the Eng!i/b, 
would have made a very numerous Army. But theſe ard = 
Alliances were not near ſo advantagious to him, as that . 
procured him by Robert d Artois with James d Arteville, iu. c. 1. 
a Brewer of Ghent. The Credit of that Burgher was ſo 
great in Flanders, that he had cauſed the principal Cities 
to revolt againſt the Earl (5). This Prince was even re- 
duced to the Neceſſity of flying for refuge into France, 
till Philip, who had engaged to reſtore him, was able to 
accompliſh his Promiſe. Edward taking advantage of 
this Juncture, offered his Protection to the Nemings, who 
gladly accepted it, apprehenſive as they were, of being 
oppreſſed by Philip, this Alliance was the more advan- 


tagious, 


wherein the Clergy granted the King a Tenth. Rymer's Fad. Tom. IV. 
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Book X. 


tagious, as beſides the Supplies he expected from the Flem- 
ings, it afforded him the Conveniency of aſſembling his 
Army in Flanders, and a means to open a way into the 
Enemy's Country from that quarter. Ihe Parliament (1), 
who approved of his Deſign, having granted him large 
Subſidies to carry it on, he raiſed one of the fineſt Armies 
that had ever been levied in England. Till all his Allies 
were ready to act, he ſent part of his Troops to the Re- 
lief of the Flemings, whom their Earl was vigorouſly at- 
tacking, with the Aſſiſtance of the French. Upon the 
Arrival of theſe Troops, Guy, Brother of the Earl of 
Flanders, who was poſted in the Ifle of Cadſant, was 
defeated and taken Priſoner. This ſucceſsful beginning 
of the Engliſh Arms, ſo broke the meaſures of the Earl of 
Flanders, that the Cities, which till then had been for 
him, declared againſt him. i 

Whilſt Edward was making his preparations for this 
important War, the Object of all his Cares, he ſummoned 
a Parliament (2). The principal Buſineſs was to ſettle the 
Woollen-Trade, which was of very great conſequence to 
the Kingdom. In this Parliament, he created Prince Ed- 
ward his eldeſt Son Duke of Cornwal, being the firſt in 
England that bore the Title of Duke (3). 

When the King was almoſt ready to begin the War, he 


write: to the wrote to the Pope and Cardinals, to juſtify his Enterprize 


Pepe againſt 


Philip. 
Act. Pub. 
IV. p. 826. 
Walſing. 


p. 136. 


Philip's 
Arſeoer, 


Edward's 
Reply. 


Edward de- 
mands the 
Cravn of 
France by 
the Duke of 
Brabant. 


againſt France, He complained in his Letters, that tho', 
aſter the Death of Charles the Fair his Uncle, the Crown 
was devolved to him as next Heir, he was deprived of it by 
a raſh and unjuſt Sentence: That the Ambaſſadors ſent to 
Paris to demand the Crown, not only were not heard, but 
were treated with that Violence as even to be threaten'd, 
and put in danger of their Lives: That by taking from a 
Minor the Crown, which of Right belonged to him, 
the Peers of France acted like Robbers rather than Judges; 
and that he proteſted againſt whatever was done during his 
Nonage. "Then he ſaid, that Philip de Jalois, not content 
with uſurping the Kingdom of France, had, before any 
declaration of War, unjuſtly ſeized Guienne and the Earl- 
dom of Ponthieu, and without cauſe, united theſe two Pro- 
vinces to the Crown : That he had countenanced the Scotch 
Rebellion, inſtead of aſſiſting him, as he was obliged by the 
Bond of Affinity. Laſtly, That by his whole Conduct he 
had ſhewn himfzif to be his mortal Enemy, and extremely 
uneaſy at every thing tending to the Honor of England (4). 
Theſe Letters being communicated to Philip, he an- 
ſwered, That by the Salic Law, and the Judgment of the 
Peers, Edward was excluded from the Succeſſion to the 
Crown of France, to which otherwiſe he could pretend no 
manner of Right, ſince he was born out of the Kingdom : 
That for his part, not only all the French had received him 
for King, but Edward himſelf had ſubmitted to their 
Judgment: That the Homage he had done in Perſon, and 
confirmed by his Letters Patent, was a clear evidence, that 
he was himſelf convinced of the groundleſsneſs of his Pre- 
tenſions. Edward replied, That his Proteſtation in the 
Preſence of his Council before he went and did Homage, 
prevented its being any Prejudice to him : That the Fear 
of loſing his Lands in France, was the ſole Motive of it; 
which, added to the Conſideration of his Minority, was 
more than ſufficient to invalidate whatever had been hi- 
therto done. Of theſe two Reaſons, the firſt would hardly 
have been admitted in a Court of Juſtice ; but it was not 
there this famous Proceſs was to be decided. Mean time, 
Edward willing to ſhew his Allies he was too far engaged 
in the Conteſt to recede, ordered the Duke of Brabant 


luſty Yeomen at his Heels, who upon a Sign given them, killed Man they met, who was not a Friend to this 
Act. Pub, he pleaſed the Earl's Rents and Profits; he baniſhed all the "Os 9 deer 


IV. p. 818. Pay, to ſpy and give him Notice of any Perſon, Who had a Deſign againſt him, 
at length in 1345, by the Populace, for endeavouring to make King Edward 


(2) This Parliament was held the Friday before Michaelmaſs. 


Eſtates of the Lombard Merchants in England 


Prieries, eſpecially of the Cluniac and Ciftercian Order. 
Fad. Tom. IV. p. 777. 


and that all Cloth- workers ſhould be received, from whatever foreign Parts 
alſo ordained, That none ſhould wear any Cloths 
or Silks, unleſs he was worth one hundred Pounds of yearly Rents. 
but he differs from the Records and other Hiſtorians by two, 

(3) He was inveſted with this Dukedom, by a 
King of England is born Duke of Corneal. 
cute Earl of Salizbury, Hugh de Audley 
Wall. p. 135. 
of Edward II, and is often quoted by Rapin, 
neral Chroniclers. He treats · very largely of that King's Sufferi 

(4) Walſingbam dates this Letter from Antzoerp, July 16. See p. 140. 

(5) He failed from Orewell in Su &, July 16. Rymer's Fed. Tom. V. 


Marks for every Sack of the beſt Wool. Knighton, Col. 2570. 


(6) At this Interview, two Thrones being erected in the open Market-Place, 


firit, and King Edzoard fat down by him. There were preſent f 
to the Heralds, ſeventeen 24 Bannerets, Knights, wy 


nd Sau 
and a Knight of Almain holding over his Head a 3 


EDWARD III. 


entirely fruitleſs. 


s Son Earl of Flanders. 


n And in it the Community of the Kingdom granted the King a Tenth iti 
and Burgeſſes a Fifteenth. The Clergy alſo granted a Tenth for three Yeo:s 4 N * e nb, and the Citizens 


and ſometimes three Years. 
Wreath on bis Head, a Ring on bis Finger, and a Silver Verge. Since which time, the eldeſt Son of the 
- ole W ons . were created fix Earls, viz. Henry 
- of Glocefter, William de Clinton of Huntingdon, William de Bobun of Northampton, and Robert de Ufford of Suffolk, 
Knigheon, Col. 2568. Twenty Knights were alſo then created, among — pron, [ford of Suffe 


He wrote in French, but has been fince tranſlated into Latin, and frequently publiſhed in Englii/p by 


. 65. 
the Laity granted the King one half of all their Wool for the next en the 


417 
to demand the Crown of France in his Name. At the 1337- 
ſame time he made him his Lieutenant-General for that 

whole Kingdom, with Orders to the French, whom he 

called his Subjects, to pay him Obedience. 

To try to prevent the Evils, which a Quarrel of this na- — Pepe 
ture might bring upon Chriſtendom, Benedict XII, who 7, ”,, 
then filled the Papal Throne, uſed all his Intereſt with the £:414nd, 
two Kings. But as Edward was the Aggreſſor, the Pope 1. P. 846. 
ſent firſt to him two Cardinals, with Inſtructions to uſe all 
poſſible endeavours to perſuade him to Peace. T heſe two 
Legates diſcharged their Commiſſion with great Zeal, and 
were very urgent with Edward to put the Aﬀair in Negoti- 
ation, hey could not however help ſhewing ſome Par- 
tiality in favour of France, becauſe of Edward's Alliance | 
with the Emperor, the Pope's profeſſed Enemy. Never- — 2 
theleſs the King let them know, their Mediation was agree- |;,,; 7;..., 
able to him, and he would make Peace, provided Terms AR Pub. 
were offered anſwerable to his Rights. He even promiſed Sa 833, 
to deſer the execution of his deſigns till next March. But v. p. 2, 14. 
this was no great Favour, ſince it was then December. Knighton, 
He ſpent the reſt of the Winter in preparing his Army 
and Fleet, and eſpecially in ſtrengthning the League with 
new Allies. Among whom, we find in the Collection of Ewart 
the Publick Acts, the Count Palatime of the Rhine, the 2 1 
Duke of Auſtria, and the Dauphin of Viennois, who are Att. Pub. 
all three reckoned by the Hiſtorians among the Allies of IV, b. 773» 
France. This gives occaſion to preſume they were firſt {;, Dauphis 
ingaged with Edward, but afterwards ſuffered themſelves / Viennris- 
to be gained by Philip. The Dauphin had entertained the N — 
Project of etecting his Dominions into a Kingdom : ; Ki- 
Which, probably, was the Reaſon of his joining with Ed- 4m 
ward, hoping without doubt that he would uſe his Intereſt * h * E 
with the Emperor to obtain his defire. This Project not v. b. 10, 09. 
ſucceeding, he eſpouſed the Quarrel of France, Ihe Earl 7he Earl's 
of Hainault, being willing alſo to enter into the League, ag 
deſired, that Edward might have the Title of Yicar of the ile League, 
Empire, in order to have a pretence to join Forces with 
him, as General of the Emperor's Army. To ſatisfy the 
Earl, and in expectation of bringing other German Princes 
to the ſame Reſolution, Edward was pleaſed to demand 
that Dignity of the Emperor. 

When he had taken all the Precautions ſuggeſted to him 1338. 
by Prudence, he departed from England, with a Fleet of © mY 
five hundred Sail (5), and ſteered his Courſe towards Aut- Sat 
werp, where he was called by important Affairs. It was Jy 22- 
neceflary he ſhould be near his Allies, that he might take . ee 
with them all proper meaſures for the execution of his ;, * 
Defigns. Altho' his Ambaſſadors had concluded Alliances Walſing. 
in his Name with ſeveral Princes, there were till many 
things to be ſettled with them, before they could ailemble 
their Forces, This was properly what retarded ſeveral 
Months the opening of the Campain. But this delay was not 
During that time, Edward went and Hi mare 
conterred at Cologne, with the Emperor (6), who ordered rad the 
a Patent to be drawn up appointing him Vicar of the Em- Fuoiſſart, 
pire, according to his delice. This ſort of favor was at- | 1. © 35+ 
tended with the Promiſe of a powerful Aſſiſtance, a Pro- thn» 
miſe which was afterwards very lamely performed. The 
Cities ot Flanders having entered into the League by means 
of James d' Arteville, were grown apprehenſive of being 
one day abandoned to the Vengeance of their Earl, and 
the King of France, It was therefore neceſlary for Ed- 
ward to ſhew himſelf to the Flemings, in order to en- 
courage them by his preſence. To that end he took a 


Journey to Ghent and granted the principal Cities ſeveral 


He collected and ſpent as 


Lords, whom he ſuſpected to be the Earl's Friends: And in every Town he had Soldiers in 


whom he never left till he had baniſhed or deſtroyed. He was murdered 


Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 31. 


Soon after, the King iſſued out a Commiſſion for the ſcizing the 


„Who were grown odious on account of their Uſury and Extortion. He ſeized alſo the Revenues of the A/en 
Rot, Clauſ. 11 Edw. III. p. 2. M. 40. Derſ. 


(2) This Parliament was held about the middle of March; and it was enaQted, 


Walfing. p. 146. Knighton, c. 2570. Rymer's 
That no Wool of Engliſh growth ſhould be tranſported beyond Sea ; 


they came, and encouraged. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IV. 23, 751. It 
made beyond Sea, except the King, b 723» 75 was 


A. Murimuth. 


een, and their Children ; alſo, That none Qhould wear foreign Furs 
alſ. p- 135+ N. B. Walſfingbam places this under the Year 1335 ; 
de Lancaſter Earl of Derby, William de Monta- 
ſays Speed, was Sir Themas de la Moor, who wrote the Life 


our ge- 


hy « p. 136. There was a Parliament held on February 3. in which 
me time he took the whole of the Clergy, making them pay nine 


one for the Emperor, the other for the King; the Emperor took his Place 


great Dukes, three Archbiſhops, fix Biſhops, and thirty ſeven Earls ; and according 


The Emperor having his Sceptre in his Right Hand, and the Globe in his 


k naked Sword ; his Imperial Majeſty did then and there declare the Diſſoyalty, Falſehood il- 

lany of the King of France : gety 3 July» z and Vil 
z and thereupon defied him, and ; ; 

And then he conſtituted King Edward Vicar Ge Ho pronounced that he and his Adherents: had forfeited the Protection and Favor of the Empire. 


whereof he gave him his Imperial Charter, 


No. 21. Vor. I. 


he Empire, granting unto him full and abſolute Power over all on this Side as far as Col 
in fight of all that were preſent. Joſ. Barnet: Life of Edward III. Knighton, Col. 2571, wh 
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1338. Privileges; in order to encourage their Trade with England, 
1339, During this Interval, he promiſed the Marquiſs of Vuliers 
He promiſes to make him a Peer of England, which he did afterwards, 
Drte of Jo. by creating him Earl of Cambridge(1). His Power as 
liers a Fer Vicar of the Empire, enabled him to erect the Earldom of 
of England: Guelders into a Duchy, and to grant the City of Cologne 
= divers Privileges, by which means he {ſtrengthened his Al- 
liance with the Archbiſhop. Among all his Allies, the 
Duke of Brabant gave him the moſt 'T rouble, That 
Prince fearing, the two Monarchs would be reconciled at 
his coſt, great Princes frequently neglecting the Intereſts of 
the petty ones who have ſerved them, was willing to ſe- 
cure himſelf, before he ingaged in the League, I he more 
diffident he was, the more Edward laboured to be aſſured 
AA. Pub. of his Aſſiſtance. Beſides the Money with which he pro- 
T.V.p-113, fuſely ſupplied him (2), he gave him hopes of the Ho- 
3 — nour of having, one day, for his Son- in-law the Duke 
; of Cormwal, preſumptive Heir of the Crown of England. 
Morever, to make him perfectly eaſy, he was pleaſed to 
give it under his Hand, not to quit the Lotu-Cauntrics till 

the War was ended (3). 
But all theſe Aﬀairs, though of great moment, were not 
. leres the fole Cauſe of Edward's long Stay in Brabant. As his 
%%%, Expence was exceflive (4), he endeavoured, during that 
Act. Pub, time, to borrow Money of all the foreign Princes. He 
V. p. 101. did not ſcruple even to apply to private Perſons, and take 
up ſuch Sums as they were willing to lend, though never 
ſo ſmall: Nay, we find in the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
that he pawned his Crown to the Archbiſhop of Triers [for 

fifty thouſand Florins. ] 
Birth of During Edward's Stay at Antwerp, his Queen was de- 


e livered there (5) of a Prince called Lionel, Here like- 
Jie he Wiſe he received a Letter from the Pope, repreſenting to 
* him in ſtrong Terms, the Dangers he was expoſing him- 


Wallng. ſelf to, by his Alliance with Lewis of Bavaria, who ſtood 
excommunicated, At the fame time, he reproached him, 
for undervaluing himſelf, in receiving from the pretended 
Emperor, the Title of Vicar of the Empire, ſo much 
beneath him. But theſe Remonſtrances made little Im- 
preſſion upon him. Though the Pope threatned to pro- 
cced to extraordinary Cenſures againſt him, he choſe ra- 
ther to run that hazard, than interrupt the Exccution of 
his Deſigns. 

Edward ez- Every thing being ready to open the Campain, which 

et ATI had been retarded till September (6), Edward put himſelf 
at the head of forty thouſand Men, and encamped be- 
tween Marchienne and Doway, Then he marched (7) to- 
wards le Cambreſis, and halted ſome time before the 
Walls of Cambray. Here he was informed, that Philip 
was advancing with a formidable Army, to give him 
Battle. As this War was immenſely expenſive, and it 
was his Intereſt to end it at once; as ſoon as he re- 
ceived this Intelligence, he paſſed the Schelde, in order 
to meet his Enemy. A few days after, the two Ar- 
mies being encamped pretty near one another, about Vi- 

Ptil'p e ronfoſſe, Philip ſent a Herald to offer him Battle, on 

oe Hatte. condition it ſhould be on a Plain where there was no 


H- accepts ic, Incumbrance. Edward accepted the Challenge, and left 
Kn { hitons 
Walling. 


Vol. I. 


him to appoint the Time and Place. The 22d of 0c. 
tober was fixed for the Deciſion of this famous Quarrel 
But whilft both Sides were preparing with equal ardour 
tor Battle, Philip was diſcouraged by a Letter from Ro. 


bert King of Naples, This Prince, who paſſed for a Pu 
great Aſtrologer, foretold him ill ſucceſs, wherever he Veer, 


fought the Engliſh. At leaſt, this is what ſeveral Hi 


of tt, 


ſtorians affirm ; adding, that upon the Credit of this Pre- Fe 


1330. 


Pre ry, 


FS. * * 4 4 
1 e 
** 


diction, Philip retired, not daring to venture a Battle, | 1 « 42 i] 


Others however maintain, with more likelihood, that this 
Letter would not have induced him to take ſuch a Step, 
if the great Men, who attended him, had not checked 
his Ardout by more prudent Counſels. It is ſaid, they 
repreſented to him, that in the Battle which was going 
to be fought, he hazarded no leſs than his Crown; 
whereas Edward ventured only Soldiers, moſt of whom 
were not his own; and, upon this Remonſtrance, he re- 
ſolved, though with great reluctance, to give his Enemy 
this ſmall Advantage, When Edward ſaw there was no 
likelihood of bringing Philip to a Battle, he marched into 
Hainault, This is Froiſſart's Account, who is accuſed 
by the French of being, on all occaſions, too partial to 
the Englih, Nangis, a French Hiſtorian, gives a quite 
contrary Relation, by ſaying, Edward retired firſt, not to 
hazard a Battle. This is not the only Inftance of the 
like Contradiction among the Hiſtorians. It ſeems how- 


„„ 


q * _ 
* 7 N 


e 


ever, that on this occaſion it is not likely, Edward, whok ages 


paſſed the Schelde to meet Philip, ſhould retire for fear 
of fighting. But Philip's Reaſons for not venturing a 
Battle are very ſtrong. The Honour of a King or Ge- 
neral, conſiſts not in fighting upon every opportunity, 
but only at a proper Seaſon; and in not venturing the 
loſs of a Kingdom without extreme Neceſſity. Be this 
as it will, the firſt Campain ended without any Blood- 
ſhed, except in Gui nne, where the two Parties made 
War upon one another. But as nothing very remark- 


able happened, I ſhall not ſtay to relate the Particu- 1, 


lars (8). 
It was not poſſible for Edward to return to England 


1340, 


ſo ſoon as he deſired, being detained in the Low-Countries ©» 4 


by a troubleſome Affair, created by underhand Practices. 
The King of France, vexed to ſee the Advantages his» . 


t bet. 
poof 
, 


Enemy reaped by his Alliance with the Flemings, found 4%. bu, 


of Flanders a Scruple for taking up Arms againſt their 


Sovereign Lord. This Scruple, inflamed by the Eccle- “ 


ughton, 
Walling 


ſiaſticks, moſt of whom were in the Intereſts of France, 
had already made a deep impreſſion on the Minds of the 
People. Perhaps it would have cauſed in Flanders ſome 
Revolution prejudicial to England, had not James d Ar- 
teville found a _ Remedy, by adviſing Edward to 
aſlume the Title of King of France. This Propoſal be- 
ing debated in the King's Council, it was approved as a 


proper means to keep the Flemings in the League. Andy 1 


indeed, Edward reaped from it the Advantage he was 
made to expect. Purfuant to this Advice, he tiled 
himſelf King of France, and quartered with his own 
Arms the Flawer-de-luces of France. He added this 


(1) On the 7th of May, 14 Edvard III. and gave him a Grant of twenty Pounds a Year, payable out of the Iſſues of Cambridgeſhire, for the ſupport of 


that Dignity 3 with a Penſion of one thouſand Pounds per Annum. But he never had any Summons to Parliament. He was Queen £b:7ppa's Siſter's Son, He 
died without Male-Iſſue. Cotton's Abridg. p. 23. Rymer's Fed. Tom. V. p. 279. 

(2) He gave him Zuly 1. 1337. ſixty thouſand Pounds. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. IV. p. 777. : 

(3) Abvut this time the Earl of Huntingdon, was made Guardian or Lieutenant of Suffolk, and the Lord Robert Morley of Norfolk z which ſeems to be the firſt 


Example of this kind. Knighton, Col. 2573. 


Young Prince Edward, who was Guardian of the Realm, held a Parliament at Narthampton, July 26, 


which granted out of every Town a Twenticth upon Goods amounting to the Value of twenty Shillings. They moreover granted the King all the Wool a 
the Kingdom to be bought at a certain Price. An Aid was alſo given by the Clergy that held in Capite; and afterwards a Tenth for two Years by the Cen · 


vocation, which met October 1. Knigbton, Col. 257 1. Polycbron. Rot. Clauſ. 12 Edward III. . 


M, 17 Dorſe 


(4) The Reader may judge of it by the following Account taken from Dr. Brady : 


The Prince by the Day, twenty Shillings. 
The Biſhop of Durbam, fix Shillings and Eight-pence. 


Thirteen Earls, each by the Day, ſix Shillings and Eight-pence: 
Forty four Barons and Baneretts, each by the Day, four Shillings 
One thouſand forty fix Knights, each by the Day, two Shillings. 


Eſquires, Conſtables, Captains and Leaders, four thouſand twenty two, each by the Day, one Shilling. 
Vintenars that had the command of twenty Men, or as our Serjeants, and Archers on Horſe back, five thouſand one hund 


each by the Day, Six-pence. 


Pauncenars, [they were moſt Strangers, but what otherwiſe, is not known] three hundred fifty five, each by the Day, Six-pence- 


Hobelars five hundred, each by the Day, Six-pence. 


Archers on Foct, fifteen thouſand four hundred and eighty, each by the Day, Three-pence. L 

Maſons, Carpenters, Smiths, Engineers, Tent-makers, Miners, Gunners armed, and thoſe that had the Care of the Artillery, 
dred and fourteen, ſome at a Shilling, others at Ten -pence, Six-pence, and Three-pence, by the Day. 

Welſhmen, Foot four thouſand four hundred ſeventy four, whereof two hundred Vintenars, each by the Day, 


each by the Day, T'wo-pence- 


The whole Number of the Men of the Army, was beſides the Lords, thirty one thouſand two hundred ninety four, 


Mariners and Boys, for ſeven hundred Ships, Barges, Balingers and Victuallers, ſixteen thouſand. 


The Sum Total of the War, with the Wages of the Mariners from the 4th of June, 


of O4ober, in the 21ſt Year of his Reign, one Year and a hundred thirty one Days. One hundred twenty ſeven thouſand one h 
and one Pounds, two Shillings and Nine-pence, . Brady's Append. Vol. III. No. 92. J. I. & 37» 


(;) Newember 29. Valſingbam. 
(6) September 1. Froiffart. 
(7) September 19. R. Aveſbury. 


(8) Prince Edward held another Parliament this Year, on October 13. at W-ftminfler ; wherein the great Men granted the King, the Tenth Shea 
Corn of their Demeſns ; as alſo the Tenth Fleece of Wool; and the Tenth Lamb of their own Stock, to be paid in two Years- Ra, 


. 2. AM. 28. Cotton's Abridg. p. 17. 


- 
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means, by the help of his Emiſſaries, to raiſe in the Cities, f, 


red and four, 


three hun- 


f of all the 
Pari, 13 Edward III. 
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1 1. 
1340. Motto, DIEU ET MON DROTT (I), declaring 


Book X. 


Il. Mus, thereby, that he put his whole Confidence in God, and 
the Juſtice of his Cauſe. This new Title was not 
very ſurpriſing, ſince all his foregoing Proceedings were 
clear Evidences of his Deſign, Some time after, he re- 
fuſed Philip the Title of King, and forbid all his Mi- 
niſters to give him any other but that of Earl of Yalzts. 
Beſides, he had appointed the Duke of Brabant his Lieu- 
tenant-General in France, and by that, had ſufficiently 
ſhewn, he thought himſelf the true King ; though he had 
not yet ventured to take the Name. Having broken 
the Ice on account of the Flemings, he made no ſcruple 
to uſe the Title of King of France in all Publick Acts, 
and to mark this Year as the firſt of his new Reign. 
fle pbliſbes At the ſame time he publiſhed a Declaration (2), no- 


2 tifying to the French, that the Kingdom of France being 
jd t» cs devolved to him by the Death of Charles the Fair, ac- 
French, cording to God's Will, which he would not oppoſe, he 
26a ew was reſolved to aſſume the Government. He gave his 
ibs. ' new Subjects all the uſual Promiſes on the like occaſions, 


and offered his Protection to ſuch as, after the Example 
ond a Mani. of the Flemings, would own him for their Sovereign. T he 


elle again ſame day he publiſhed a Manifeſto, containing a parti- 

28 cular Account of the pretended Injuries received from Phi- 
lip de Valois, and the Offers made by himſelf in order 
to a Peace, that they might unite their Forces againſt the 
Infidels. 

He prer in Though Edward had entered into Engagements with 

England. the Duke of Brabant, to ſtay in the Leto- Countries till 

2 the War was ended, it was not poſſible ſor him to 

At. Pub. keep his Promiſe. His Affairs neceſſarily called him into 


V. p. 140. England. But to ſatisfy the Duke, he left him in Hoſtage 
four Englih Lords (3) of the firſt Quality, beſides his 
Queen and the new-born Prince, who continued at Ant- 
werp for Pledges of his Return, After this Aﬀair was 
thus ſettled, he paſſed into England, where he arrived in 
February (4). Preſently after he ſummoned a Parlia- 
ment (5), which, upon granting him a conſiderable Sub- 
Walking, ſidy, obtained from him the Confirmation of Magna 
Brady's Charta. Before they broke up, the Lords and Com- 
Appendix. mons preſented an Addreſs, praying that the Title of 
No. 8 King of France, uſed in the Publick Ads, might have 
no Influence on the Affairs relating to England. This 
Requeſt was too reaſonable not to be immediately granted. 
Though he had not yet acquired one Foot of Land in 
France, this new Title was not diſpleaſing to the Eng- 
liſh, who fancied their King was become the Greater for 
The Pipe it. But Pope Benedict was not pleaſed with it at all. 
eber bim He uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to perſuade the King to 
IgE quit the Title, affirming, he had no Right, by reaſon of 
of France, the Salic Law, concerning which Philip had taken care 
At, Pub. to inſtruct him to his Advantage. But his Exhortations 
V- k. 473. were ineffectual. 
Great Pre- Though the firſt Campain had produced no conſiderable 
parations in Event, Edward's Preparations were a plain Indication, 


Fall a 
Parliament. 
Ib. p. 140. 


es bac. that he expected greater matters from the ſecond. He 
Knighton, had increaſed his Fleet to three hundred (6) fail of Ships 
Troiſſart. fit for War, and his Army was much more numerous 
„ ©55 than the former. Every thing being ready about Mid- 


V. p. 195. ſummer (7), he embarked for Flanders, though he had 
Intelligence, that the French Fleet, conſiſting of four hun- 
dred Sail, waited for him in the way to Sluys, His eager 
deſire of acquiring Fame, cauſing him to receive the 
News with more Joy than Surprize (8), he reſolved to 
open a Paſlage through the Enemy, notwithſtanding 
their Superiority, He met them on the Coaſt of Flan- 
ders, as he expected, and without heſitation, began the 
Engagement. This was the greateſt and moſt memora- 
ble that had been yet ſeen in thoſe Seas, and the firſt 
wherein the King of England commanded in Perſon, 

Tiwara The Ships, for the moſt part, grappling one another, 

£4in: a Vic- both Sides fought without ſtirring, as if they had been at 


tory at Seas 
Act. Pub. 


V. p. 195. (1) i. e. Ged and my Right, It having been enacted in the Parliament, 


own Houſes about this time. See Rymer's Fad, Tom. V. p. 137. 
(2) It is dated at Chant, February 8. Ibid. p. 164. 


of the Kingdom, but be made into Cloths within the King's Dominions; one Thomas Blauket, 


EDWARD III. 


Land, from eight in the Morning, till ſeven at Night 
If Edward's Valour filled the Soldiers with Admiration, 
his Conduct raiſed no leſs Wonder in the Mariners, who 
were amazed to ſee him give Orders with ſuch Prudence 
and Foreſight, that one would have thought he had com- 
manded at Sea all his Life. Ihe Preſence and Reſolution 
of the King, who appeared where-ever was moſt Danger, 
ſo encouraged his Men, that they fought with an aſtoniſh- 
ing Bravery. The French behaved, on their part, with France /+/ 
great Courage; but, aſter ſuſtaining ſeveral Hours the, “ 
Efforts of the Engliſh, they were forced at laſt to leap *' 
into the Sea, to avoid the Sword of their Enemies. Of 

the whole French Fleet, but thirty Ships eſcaped (9), the 

reſt being either taken or ſunk. So Edward's Victory Knighton, 
could not be more compleat. The Eng/i/h pretend, the 

French loſt thirty thouſand Men. This grievous Misfor- 

tune was long unknown to Philip, no one daring to carry 

him the News, till his Buffoon, by an unluckly Jeſt, gave 

him occaſion to diſcover it (10), 

Edward's good Succeſs in this Engagement, afforded Edward 
him an opportunity, of peaceably landing his Troops in - = 0M 
Flanders, where he aſſembled the fineſt Army that was AQ. Pub. 
ever commanded by any King of England. It conſiſted V. b. 197: 
of one hundred and fifty thouſand Men, Englih, Ger- K ng* 
mans, Flemings and Gaſcons, With theſe numerous For- Walling.” 
ces he beſieged Tournay (11), after detaching fifty thouſand 
Men, under the Conduct of Nobert d' Arteis, who poſted 
himſelf near St. Omer, to favour the Siege, "Theſe laſt 
Troops were chiefly compoſed of the Militia of Flanders, 
who, knowing nothing of Military Diſcipline, went one 
day, without order, to the Number of eighteen thou- 
ſand, to attack the Suburbs of St. Omer, with deſign to 
plunder. The Duke of Burgundy, who had thrown him- 
ſelf into that Place, not being able to bear this Bravado, 
ſallied out upon them, and flew above three thouſand, 
This loſs would have been inconſiderable, had it not pro- 
duced a fatal Effect. The ſame night, the FHlemiſ Troops, 
ſeized with a panic Fright, quitted their Camp in great 
diſorder, and ſhameſully retired, ſome to their own homes, 
others into Edward's Camp. Some affirm, there was on 
this occaſion a Battle, wherein Robert I Artois was en- 
tirely routed by the Duke of Burgundy. But Freiſſart, a 
cotemporarv Author, who relates this Event in the above- 
mentioned manner, ſeems more worthy of Credit, than 
aſter-Writers, 

Mean time, Philip, at the head of an Army much Phil'p 
ſtronger than Edward's, was advancing to the relief of T 
Tournay, He was accompanicd by the Kings of Navarre — 
and Bohemia, with all the Nobility of his Kingdom. His 
deſign was not however to engage, but only to harraſs, 
the Beſiegers, in order to oblige them to raiſe the Siege. 

Edward quickly perceiving Philip's Intent, was very ſen- 

ſible how difficult it would be to take the Town, whilſt 

the French Army was fo near. Accordingly, to oblige his Edward 
Enemy to alter his purpoſe, he ſent a Herald with a Let- engen 
ter (12), challenging him to ſingle Combat, or offering to __ Pub, 
decide their Quarrel by a hundred on each Side, or elſe V. p. 198. 
by a general Battle. The Letter was directed, T7 Philip Walling, 
de Valiis, without any other Title. Philip anſwered, 

* He had ſeen a Letter addreſſed to one Philip de Va- His Anſwer, 
lots, but as it was not for him, returned no anſwer to the At. Pub. 
Contents; nevertheleſs he took this occaſion to acquaint ” p: 19%, 
« him, that with God's Help, he hoped to drive tum in 

%a ſhort time out of his Territories 

It was difficult to forward the Siege of Tournay, by Edward 
reaſon of the French Army which never ceaſed Night 27e 
and Day to harraſs the Beſiegers. Edward was three * T. 
Months before the Town, without making any great 
Progreſs; and yet could not reſolve to raiſe the Siege, 
though there was little likelihood of Succeſs, He was Freidart, 
in great Perplexity, but freed from it by Joanna de La- |: ": 
las his Mother-in-law, Siſter of the King of France, and 8 


Col. 2578. 
Walſing. 


Defeat f the 
Fleminęs. 
Ib. c. 67. 


ſee above, p- 419+ Note (2), that the Exgliſhi Wool ſhould not be exported out 
and ſome other Inhabitants of Brifs/, ſet up Looms in their 


(3) Henry of Lancafter, Earl of Derby; William de Montague Earl of Saliſbury, and Earl Marfpall ; William de Bobun, Earl of Northampton ; and Ribert 


de Uſford Earl of Suffolk. Id. p. 141, 
(4) February 21. Ibid. p. 171. 


( Which met March 29. And therein the Prelates, Earls, Barons, and Knights of Shires, granted the King for two Years, the ninth Sheaf, 


Fleece, 


and Lamb; the Citizens and Burgeſſes, the ninth part of all their Goods; and the Clergy a Tenth. Rot. Parl. 14 Edo. III. P. 1. V. $67. Cotton's 


Abridg. p. 22. Knighten, Col. 2577: Walſing, p. 147. 


There was a Parliament before this, which met the 2oth of Jan, 
it in his room. 


In conſideration of this, ſeveral Arrears and Debts due to him, Cc. were remitted. 


Walſing. ibid. 


. The Prince being gone to Antzverp to his Father, ſix Commiſſioners were appointed to hold 
In this, the Commons granted the King for an Aid twenty thouſand Sacks of Wool; in the tranſporting of which, Merchants and Owners 


ot Ships were to bear half the Charges. Cotton's Abridg. p. 19. Rymer's Fad. Tom. V. p. 153. 


(6) Two hundred and ſixty. R. Aveſbury. 

(7) He embarked June 22. at Orzell. Froiſſart, 1. 1. e. 55. 

(8) He ſent the Lords Reginald de Cobbam, Fobn de 
a9) Sir Jobn Crabbe, one of King 

77» 


men did. al/ing, I 


(11) About the BR of Fuly, or beginning of Auguſt. 
(12) Dated in the Fields ntar ,. 


Rymer's Fad. p. 195. 
e Chandos, and Stepben de Laburkin, to view the Enemy's Fleet» Knighton, Col. 2577, 
Edward's Admirals, was detached with forty Ships, to purſue them, but could not overtake them. Knightan, Col. 


(10) He came into the King's Preſence, in a ſeeming Paſſion, and cried out ſeveral times, cotbardly Engliſhmen 
8liſhmen. The King aſked him, why he called them ſo? The Jeſter anſwered, — 2 ; 


Knighton, 


daftardly Engliſhmen, faint-bearted En- 
Becauſe they durſt nat leap out of thetr Ships into the Sea, 5 = brave Frencb- 


Fohhn. I. 1. e. 54 Walſing. p. 149. 
uly 26. Rymer's Fad. Tom. V. p. 199. Philip's Anſwer is dated the zoth of the ſame Month. IId. 


Widow 
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1340. Widow of the late Earl of Hainault. This Princeſs, 
who was retired to the Abbey of Fontenelle after the 
death of her Husband, came from her retreat on this oc- 
calion, to try to reconcile the two Monarchs, one her 

Tce be» Brother, the other her Son-in-law. She ſo managed it, 
tee the that at length ſhe prevailed with them to conſent to a 
2 T'ruce, which was to laſt from the zoth of September, 
Act Pub, to the 25th of June the next Year. It was afterwards 
b. 295, prolonged for two Years by the Pope's Mediation. As 
n , ſoon as the Truce was ſigned, Edward departed for Eng- 
erm in» land (i) with his Queen, who had lived three Years in 
Eng'and. the Low-Countries, She had been delivered there of two 

n Princes, namely, Lionel [at Antwerp,] and John at Ghent, 
known afterwards by the name of the Duke of Lan- 
caſter (2). 

It was a great Mortification to Edward to be obliged, 
by the Neceſſity of his Affairs, to make a T ruce againſt 
his Inclination, and which in effect broke all his Mea- 
ſures, Three very urgent Reaſons compelled him to 
take this Step, which ſeemed fo little agreeable to his 

The Emperor vaſt Deſigns. Firſt, the deſection of the Emperor and 
9 „the Duke of Brabant, who had both receded from the 
pn League. Secondly, the exceſſive Charge of maintaining 
AQ. Pub. ſo numerous an Army, for which the Money that came 
V- P25. from England in leſs Sums than he expected, could not 
Wal. ſuffice, Laſtly, it was only a Truce, which might in 
ſome meaſure ſave him the Shame of raiſing the Siege he 

had undertaken, Theſe Reaſons were not only ſufficient 

to induce him to ſign the Truce, but alſo indiſpenſably 

ingaged him to procure ſome Repoſe, in order to remedy 

the Inconveniences happened by the Levity of his Allies, 

Ack. Pub. and the exhauſting of his Treaſure. As for the Duke of 

2 lr Brabant, he allured him ſome time with the hopes of the 

. 5 fore- mentioned Marriage. He even demanded the Pope's 
Diſpenſation for it. But this Affair, whether obſtructed 
by the King himſelf, or the Court of Rome, came to no- 
thing. Whereupon the Duke of Brabant finding himſelf 
amuſed, withdrew his Troops, without openly breaking 
however with the King. As to the Emperor, the Aſſiſt- 
ance Edward received from him was fo inconſiderable, 
that he would not have been much weakned by that loſs. 

The Emp-r5r But the Emperor, in making a private Peace with 

6. % ©” France, on pretence that Edward had concluded a Truce 

ear Cera Without him, had at the ſame time revoked his Patent 

2 A ol /icar General of the Empire. This unexpected Ac- 

Walling, cident, which cauſed ſome of the German Princes to go 
from the League, obliged Edward to take other mea- 
ſures, 

But Edward's chief Buſineſs was to conſider how to 
pay his Debts, which were very conſiderable. More- 
over it was neceflary to find means to continue the War 
when the Truce ſhould be expired, without being liable 
to the like Inconveniences, When he left England he 
ſettled his Affairs in ſuch a manner, that he did not que- 
ſtion to receive punctually the Money he wanted to pay 
his numerous Army. But he was no ſooner ingaged in 
the Siege of Tournay, but, contrary to his expectation, 
he was in want of Money, and found himſelf thereby 

9 ure! }-. in very great Streights (3). Upon his Arrival at London, 
exc th» he highly complained of the Archbiſhop of Canter bury, 
Oy Od whom he had left Prime Miniſter in his Abſence. He 
Canterbury accuſed him of maliciouſly obſtructing the levying of the 
Ang”. Sacra. Subſidy granted by the Parliament, though it was by his 
8 Advice and Inſtances, that he had engaged in the Un- 
V. b. 223. dertaking. Moreover he complained, that having begun 
236, 240. the Siege of Tournay upon the Archbiſhop's Aſſurances 
that nothing ſhould be wanting, he ſaw himſelf abandon- 
ed when he had moſt need of Aſſiſtance. That the Arch- 
biſhop had not only broke his Word, but likewiſe 55 
poſed all the Expedients offered to raiſe Money. In 
ſhort, that he was the ſole Cauſe of the Length and ill 

1341. Succeſs of the Siege of Taurnay. The Archbiſhop, ſee- 
ing himſelf thus expoſed to the King's diſpleaſure, who, 
not content with threatning him, was reſolved not to 
ſpare him, attempted in his Turn to vex him. He com- 

Waling. plained of an extraordinary Levy of Money made ſince 
the King's Return, contrary to the Liberties of Magna 
Charta, and threatned the Collectors with Excommuni- 
cation, His Aim was to raiſe a Commotion among the 
People. Probably, he would have carried his Revenge 


(1) And landed at the Tower. Nowember 30. Rymer's Fed. Tom. V. p. 216. k . 

(2) During King Edroards Abſence, wiz. July 7. a Parliament met at Weſtminſter ; wherein the Lords and Commons granted his Majeſty the Ninth 
of their Corn, Wo, and Lambs. And the Clergy undertcok to raiſe twenty thouſand Sacks of Wool for his Service: So that Shi for 
ſort, the King ſhould be anſwered fix Pounds; tor others, five Pounds; and for the worſt of all, four Marks; beſides his Cuſtom of forty Shilling 


every Sack.  Rymer's Fed. Tom. V. p. 197. Cotton's Abridg. p. 27+ 


(3) The King, upon his Return, ordered the following Perſons to be impriſoned, the Lord Nicolas de la Becbe, Conſtable of the T 
brey, Mayor of Loxdin; the Lore Thomas Has; Sir Jobn St. Paul, Keeper of the great Seal; the Biſhop of Chichefter, Chancellor z t aer Chickwel 
Hel and Coventry, Led Trealurer 3 Sir Jobn Stinore, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench; Michael Math, Henry Stratford, and R ed hoaetly« 
Cierks of the Chancery ; and Philip Thorp, Clerk of the Exchequer z who had been concerned in levying the late Subſidies, and had not a 

-During the Conteſt between the King and the Archbiſhop, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, April 23. W — 
thirty thouſand Sacks of Wool, as a Compenlatien for the Ninth granted in one of the laſt Parliaments, that had been embezzled by the Per 
iu this Note. Rot. Clauſ. and Par, 15 Ed. III. P. 1. M. 37. Dorf. and V. 4. 


Wall. P- 147, 150. 


farther, if he had not perceived his Proceedings diſapproy- 1 

ed by the Parliament, As he was afraid of being aban- 9 
doned, he choſe, though ſomewhat of the lateſt, to caſt / 1m, 
himſelf upon the King's Mercy. Edward very willingly 
received his Submiſſions, for fear of engaging in a 
Quarrel, which muſt have been prejudicial to him, by 

reaſon of his frequent occaſion for the Clergy's Aſſiſt- 

ance. 

Some have imagined the Archbiſhop ſuffered himſelf to Berg 

be gained by the Pope, who was diſpleaſed with the War, en garni 
and very much biaſſed in favor of France. There appear- yg 
ed quickly after a ſenſible Proof of the Pope's Partiality Fland:rs 
in his putting all Flanders under an Interdict, becauſe the 2 
Flemings had been againſt the King of France their So- Wall“ 
vereign Lord. The Flemiſb Clergy obſerved the Inter- : 
dict ſo ſtrictly, that People were obliged to ſend into Eng- 
land for leſs ſcrupulous Prieſts to celebrate Divine Service, 
The Flemings received theſe Eccleſiaſticks without any 
Difficulty, and pretended to evade the Pope's Cenſures, 
by affirming they were built upon a wrong Foundation, 
ſince Edward was the real King of France, and Philip an 
Uſurper. | 

The War undertaken by Edward againſt France had Negotiation 
ſucceeded ſo ill, that all his Expences had not acquired ben 
him one Foot of Land in the Kingdom he had taken . e 
upon him to conquer. After ſo great, though fruitleſs , Pb. 
Endeavours, there was no Appearance of his ever being 200, Me 
able to exert the like. Conſequently, it would probably make Knightn, 
him deſiſt from his Detign. Betides, the Truce afford- 
ing his Enemy leiſure to prepare, he could have no hopes 
of ſurpriz g him. And yet, it is hard to judge, whe- 
ther the Negotiations ſet on foot for a Peace during the 
Truce, were ſincere on his Part, or intended only to 
amuſe his Enemy. Be this as it will, if he really de- 
ſigned to make Peace, he was not long in that Mind. 

The Proſpect of freſh Advantages from the Poſture of 
Affairs in the Duchy of Bretagne, ſoon made him reſolve 
to improve ſo favorable a JunEture, The ſhare England 
had in the Quarrel concerning the Succeſſion of that Duke- 
dom, obliges me to give ſome Account of the Caſe, for the 


better Underſtanding of the Sequel. 


ARTHUR II. Duke of Bretagne. 


1. Wife. 2. Wife. 
0 * 2 E N | 
Jonn IL Guy PETER JohN E. of 
D. of Bret. E. of d. with- Monfort. 


d 1341. Pontievre, out Iſſue. 


oO ANNA 
Charles de Blois. 


Arthur II, Duke of Bretagne, left three Sons by his firſt 4 # 
Wife ; namely, Fohn II, who ſucceeded him, Guy Earl nan 
of Pontievre, and Peter. By a ſecond Wife he left a Kl. 4 
fourth Son called 1 who was Earl of Monfort by his Bret- 
Mother. John Il, and Peter had no Iſſue. "Guy, who f f % 
died in 1330, left a Daughter, named Joanna, who was &. 
given by her Uncle Fohn in Marriage to Charles de Cha- 
tilln, Brother of Lewis Earl of Blois. He was generally 
called Charles de Blois. Fohn II dying in 1341, there 
remained two of the Family, John Earl of Monfort, and 
r his Niece, Wife of Charles de Blois, They both Dip 4. 
aid Claim to the Dukedom. Foanna by right of Repre- my — 
ſentation, as Daughter of Guy elder Brother of Fohn de / Cha 
_— and this laſt as Brother of the late Duke, and d. Blos. 
conſequently one Degree nearer than his Niece. He plead- Vane 
ed likewiſe the advantage of his Sex; a Reaſon of little 
weight, ſince Bretagne owned not the Authority of the 
Salick Law. But Charles had a great advantage over 
his Competitor ; namely, his being Nephew to Philip 
de Valois, who was to decide the Affair. On the other 
hand, the Earl of Monfort had ſo managed, that imme- 
diately after the Death of the Duke his Brother, he got 
poſſeſſion of Bretagne, and cauſed the greateſt Part of his 
Subjects to ſwear Fealty to him: Nay, he was now gone 
to England, where he had privately done Homage to 
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Edward, acknowledging him for King of France, and 


Book X. 


1341. 


made an Alliance with him. ö | 
which Philip was informed, he entirely forfeited that 
Monarch's Favor, who had no great Kindneſs for him 
before. However, Philip willing to obſerve the cuſto- 
mary Formalities, ordered the two Competitors to be 
ſummoned before the Court of Peers, to defend their 
Rights, and receive Judgment. Montfort very impru- 
dentiy repaired to Paris, imagining, what he had done 
in England was till a Secret. But at his firſt Audience, 
he found what he was to expect from the King; who 
plainly told him, he had no Pretenſions to Bretagne, 
and reproached him for his Homage to the King of 
England. Mantfort confeſſed he had been in England to 
ſee his Friends, but denied the Homage. But Philip 
being better informed than he imagined, commanded him 
not to ſtir from Paris, and appointed a Day for the 
Judgment of the Proceſs. It was eaſy for Mintfort to 
ſee, what danger both his Cauſe and Perſon were in, 
So, taking a ſudden Reſolution, he made his Eſcape from 
Paris, diſzuiſed like a Merchant, and repaired to Bre- 
tagne. This did not hinder in his Abſence the Deciſion 
of the Affair, in favour of Charles de Blois, who was de- 
clared Duke of Bretagne, and forthwith admitted to Ho- 
nt. mage. It is pretended, that in this Judgment the Peers 
I. 1. obſerved not all the Formalities requitite in Cauſes of this 
 74---77+ nature, and that their Proceedings were not altogether 

regular, As to the main of the Aﬀair, though this De- 

ciſion was directly contrary to That in the Caſe of the 

Earl of Artis, they pretended, the diverſity of the Cuſ- 

toms of the two Countrics was the Reaſon ; for in Bre- 

tagne, Repreſentation took place, but was not received in 
Philip cn. Artis. Be this as it will, Philip being highly provoked 
bn the with the Earl of Montfort, for doing Homage to the King 
3 of England, confiſcated the Lands of Montfort ; but to 
a+. Pub. make up this Loſs, Edward gave him in England the 
v. p- 280, Earldom of Richmmd. Shortly after, John, eldeſt Son 
"99* of Philip de Valis, being commiſſioned to execute the 

Decree given in favour of Charles de Bleis, entered Bre- 

tagne, at the head of a powerful Army, and Montfort re- 

tired to Nantes, where he was immediately beſieged. 
Ne Far! of Quickly after, the City being taken, and Montfort made 
Montfort Priſoner, he was conducted to Paris, and committed to 


By this Proceeding, of 
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taken Pri- 8 
feney, the great Tower of the Loawore, 
His Wife T his Event would doubtleſs have ended the Quarrel 
nazages his between the two Candidates; but Margaret of Flan- 
ria, ers, Wiſe of John de Montfort, undertook to ſupport 
I. 1. c. 77- her Husband's Intereſts, in ſpite of the ill ſituation of 
Sie 1-newws his Affairs. She came to London with her Son, a Child 
the Treaty Of four Years old, and renewed the Earl her Husband's 
oy Ed- Alliance with Edward. By this new Treaty ſhe poſi- 
AR. Pub, tively engaged, to put into the hands of the Fngliſb all 
v. p. 331. the places ſtill in her power; and to be better ailured of 
the Aſſiſtance of England, concluded a Marriage be- 
tween her Son, and one of Edward's Daughters, and 
left the young Prince at the Enghiþ Court, to be edu- 
1:42, Cated, or rather to be an Hoſtage, This Treaty pro- 
Eduard Curing Edward an entrance into Bretagne, and by that 
_ Robert means, an opportunity of attacking Philip from that 
©  ®* quarter, he forthwith diſpatched Robert d' Artois thi- 
AQ. Pub. ther (1). Robert quickly became maſter of Vannes, and 
V- p- ag, then ordered Rennes to be beſieged. Whilſt his Troops 
Kaida. were employed in the Siege, the Heads of the contrary 
Party, knowing he ſtaid at Vannes with a few Troops, 
were be is inveſted the Town, and carried it by Storm. Robert 
%. being mortally wounded, with great difficulty eſcaped to 
Hennebond, where he died of his Wounds. Edward re- 
ceived the News of- his Death with grief. He ſwore to 
revenge it; and kept his Oath but too punctually. N- 
bert d' Artais's Expedition into Bretagne, gave Philip oc- 
caſion to complain, that Edward had violated the T ruce, 
and to be even with him, he cauſed Hoſtilities to be re- 
newed in Guienne. Thus the two Monarchs prepared a- 
gain for War, by mutually accuſing one another of break- 
ing the Truce. 
Fdwar! get The Earl of Northampton (2), who had taken the 
6. „ Command of the Engliſh Troops in Bretagne, after the 
eee, Death of Robert d' Artois, was unable to make any Pro- 
for To e greſs with ſo ſmall an Army. Mean time, it was of 
V. ., great moment to Edward, to become maſter of that 


1 Duchy. And therefore he reſolved to go thither in Per- 
Knighton, fon with more Forces (3). Upon his Arrival, he beſieged 
dg at once, Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, and Guingamp. Philip 


(1) With Via de Bobun Earl of Northampton, 
bert de Uſfard, Earl of Suat, &c, Froiſſart. I. 1. e. 
Weftminſter about the End of April. Rot. Clauſ. 16 Edv. III. 


(2) William de Bibun. 


Hugh Courtney Earl of Devonſbire, and the Lord Stafford, William de Montacute Earl of Salitbury, 
96.------ Theſe Forces were ſent into Bretagne, by Advice of a Parliament, or great Council, held 


| | 

& RD 18: __ 

knowing how prejudicial to him the. Settlement of the 1342 

Engliſh in Bretagne might be, reſolved to drive them 

thence at any rate, To that end he raiſed an Army of 

fifty thouſand Men, under the Command of the Duke 

of Nermandy, his eldeſt Son. The young Prince inarch- 

ing with the utmoſt expedition, had the good fortune 

to enter Bretagne, before any of the Places beſieged were 

taken. His approach obliged the King of England to Ti Dute f 

raiſe theſe four Sieges, and draw all his Troops toge- orman 

ther, which were ſtill inferior to the French. Ihe two — -9b-oy or 

Armies remained, the heſt part of the Winter, encamp- Si. 

ed near each other, but ſo well intrenched, that neither Fru. 

of the Leaders ſhowed any inclination to engage. The 9 

Duke of Normandy was unwilling to run any hazard, 

becauſe having done what he wanted, he was in hopes 

of ſtarving his Enemies. Edward cared as little to ven- 

ture a Battle, unleſs forced, againſt an Army much 

ſtronger than his own. Whilſt theſe two Princes lay 1343. 

thus encamped, two Legates from Clement VI, the new Truce fir 

Pope, had time to arrive, and negotiate between the two * 4g 

Crowns a Truce for three Years (4), wherein all the y. 5. Ap * 

Allies on both ſides were included. They made the 357. 3656. 

two Kings likewiſe promiſe to ſend Ambaſſadors to Avig- 8 

nen, to treat of a Peace by the Pope's Mediation (5). 50 
Whilſt Edward was employed in his Wars with Ant ef 

France, the Scots improved that Diverſion to try to re- Scotland: 

cover their Liberty. Since Edward quitted Scotland, Att. Pub. 


Normandy 


King David's Adherents had gained great Advantages 8 b. * 
. a * roercis © 
over Bali:l, who commanded the Exgliſb Army, but had % £99 


not ſufficient Forces to ſtop their Progreſs. Rzbert Stuart, firce 13 30. 
Regent of Scotland for King David, maintained, by his — ver 
Valour and Conduct, the Intereſts of the young exiled 4 ES 
Prince. He was bravely ſeconded by William Douglaſs, Perth in 
and ſome other Lords, who {till retained an inviolable >. AID 
Fidelity for their lawful Sovereign. Though a Body | 
commanded by Dorglaſs, received a fad Loſs, Robert 
ſtill continued to keep his ground. He even ſaw himſelf, 
ſhortly after, in a condition to beſiege Perth, or St. 
Zohn/tin, the ſtrongeſt Place the Engliſh had in Scotland. 
The Siege laſted three Months, by reaſon of the Be- 
ſiegers great want of Ammunition. But a ſeaſonable 
Supply from France enabied them at length to take the 
Place. This Loſs obliged Balia to quit the Center of the 
Kingdom, and retire to the Borders, where he ſheltercd 
himſelf, by means of the Places he had reſigned to the 
Engliſh. The Truce concluded before Tournay, wherein 
Scotland was included, obliged Stuart to lay down his 
Arms for ſome time. But no ſooner was the Truce %% Sterling 
broken, on account of the Affairs of Bretagne, but the # 1340. 
Scots re-aſſembled and beſieged Sterling, of which they 

became maſters, after numberleſs Aſſaults without any In- 
termiſhon. 

This Progreſs convincing Edward of his miſtake, in Pau 
imagining that Kingdom was diſabled from giving him marches a- 
any Trouble, he reſolved to invade it once more by Sea f, cer. 
and Land, To that purpoſe, he repaired to the Fron- 1343. 
tiers (6), where he waited for his Fleet, which was to Ad. Pub. 
join him at Newca/tle, But a violent Storm, which laſted 2 * 
ſeveral days, rendered his Ships unſerviceable for the reſt I/, Fler 
of that Year, This fad Accident hindered his entring e 
Scotland, as it deprived him of the Proviſions and Am- 1 
munition, on hoard his Fleet. He could not expect to Buchan. 
find any in the Enemy's Country, becauſe the Scots 
themſelves deſtroyed them, to deprive his Army of the 
means of ſubſiſting. However, their Ignorance of his 
State freed him from his preſent Difficulties. As they 
ſaw themſelves much inferior to that Prince, who threat- 
ned their Country with utter Deſolation, they humbly 
ſued for a Truce, which they thought themſelves very 
happy in obtaining. Edward took care not to refuſe it; He grave: 
but taking advantage of their Terror, would grant it , Scots 4 
only upon this condition; That they ſhould own him 44. pub. 
for Sovereign of Scotland, and renounce their Allegiance V. p. 30g. 
to King David, in caſe that Prince came not in Perſon Kaisten. 
into that Kingdom before May next enſuing, with an 
Army ſtrong enough to give Battle, This Condition 
put the King of France under a Neceflity of aſſiſting his 
Ally, better than he had hitherto done, for fear of be- 
ing deprived of the Advantages, procured by the frequent 
Diverſions of the Scots. Wherefore, he furniſhed King Davia re- 
David with Men and Money, and ſent him into Scot- turns to 
land (7), where he levied a very conſiderable Army, _— 
conſi ing, as it is ſaid, of ſixty thouſand Men, Scots, 1. x. c. 72 
Buchan. 
Ro- J. 9+ 
dat 


Knighton, 


(3) He went thither about the beginning of October. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 5. 


(4) Rapin by miſtake fays for ue. 
<haelmas come three Years. See Rymer's Fard. Tom. 5. p. 357, 


f 67. 
(5) King Edward returned to England, March 2. and landed 17 


(6) He came to York about the beginning of September, and from thence 
{7) He landed on June the 3d at Innerberwey in Scotland, Buchan, I. g. 


Vor. I. 


No. XXII. 


50 


t 5. 42. 
It was to be from the beginning 2 cal the Michaelmas enſuing: And from that time it was to be till the Mi- 
al. ; 
at Weymouth. poſes Fad, Tom. 5. p. 


* 159. This Truce was ſigned Fanuary 19, 1343 
357* 
ſoon after to Berwick, Froifſart. I. 1. e. 70. 


French, 
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1343. French, Danes, and Nirwegians. With theſe Troops he 
marched towards the Frontiers of England, and pene- 
rakes Dur- trated as far as Durham, which he beſieged. In a few 
ham, and days, he took the City, and put all the Inhabitants to 
Knighton, the ſword. He would have proceeded, but, upon Ad- 
vice that Edward was haſtening to give him Battle, he 
reſolved to retire ; his Generals repreſenting to him, that 
he could not ſtay any longer in England, without ex- 
poſing himſelf to the hazard of a Battle, which might 
js repulſed at a ſecond time endanger his Kingdom. Whilſt he was 
Werk. marching back to Scotland, the Garriſon of Mert Caſtle, 
belonging to the Countels of Sal:sbury, falling upon ſome 
of his Troops that ſtayed behind, he was ſo incenſed, 
that he reſolved to take the Caſtle. He ſtormed it ſe- 
veral times, but was bravely repulſed by the Counteſs's 
People, who was herſelf in the Place. This Reſiſtance, 
and the News of Edward's Approach, made him deſiſt, 
— the He could not retire more ſeaſonably, fince Edwardcame 
Cuunteſs of that very day to the Caſtle. He paid a Vilit to the 
8 Counteſs of Salisbury (1), which has given occaſion to 
. 1. c.8:, ſome Hiſtorians to ſay, he fell deſperately in Love with 
her. It would be eaſy to confute what they groundleſsly 
advance; but as his Love, whether true or falſe, pro- 
duced no remarkable Event, it will be needleſs to fay any 
thing of it. Next day, Edward continued his march in 
ueſt of the Enemy, but being informed, the Scots were 
He concludes retired to Gedlecur's (2) Foreſt, he ceaſed his Purſuit. As 
1 his Affairs were not yet in a good poſture in Scotland, 
colt David. and this War was very unſeaſonable, with regard to the 
Act. Pub. meaſures he was to take with France, he ſent David an 
V. 379. offer of a two Years Truce, which was accepted with 
Philip's Conſent. This Truce helped the King of Scot- 
land to fix himſelf more firmly in his Throne, and gave 

the King of England time to think of his other Affairs. 
Edward cas Edward's Thoughts for many Years were ſo wholly 
« Pariia- engroſſed by Military Affairs, that he had not been able 
Knightea- to find time to redreſs ſeveral Grievances complained of 
by the People, and which highly deſerved a particular At- 
tention. When the Truce with France and Scotland 
afforded him ſome Reſpite, he called a Parliament (3) 
to conſult of means, to ſecure the Welfare and Tran- 
quility of the Nation. During this Seſſions, which laſted 
good part of the Winter, the Parliament made it their 
chief Buſineſs to enact divers Regulations, very benefi- 
cial to the People, and not oppoſed by the King. On 
the contrary, Edward very ſolemnly confirmed all the 
Liberties contained in the Magna Charta; ſhowing there- 
by, that he had no leſs at heart the Good of his People, 
Statute of than his own, or that of his Succeſſors. Among the ſe- 
Proviſors. veral Acts paſſed in this Parliament, one of the moſt 
important was the Statute of Proviſers, that is, an Act 
againſt thoſe who brought Proviſions from the Court of 
AA. Pub, Nome for Benefices. The former Popes very much a- 
V. p. 377, buſed the Power they aſſumed, to diſpoſe of the Bene- 
382, 335- fices of the Kingdom. Nay, without ſtaying till they 
Som were vacant, they frequently conferred them on Perſons, 
who were to take poſſeſſion upon the death of the pre- 
ſent Incumbents, which raiſed loud Complaints from the 
Ib. p. 392+ Patrons. Clement VI, proceeding, in this reſpect, far- 
ther than any of his Predeceſſors, the Parliament was 
forced to complain of it to him, but to manner of pur- 
poſe. Inſtead of reforming this Abuſe, which was the 
more intolerable, as all the Benefices were beſtowed upon 
Foreigners, the Pope exhorted the King in a Letter, to 
withdraw the Complaints againſt the Proviſions, which, 
in his Opinion, were an undeniable Prerogative of the 
Holy-See. This Letter ſhowing, it was in vain to expect 
any Redreſs from the Pope, the Parliament reſolved to 
provide againſt this Evil by their own Authority. To that 
end, the fore-mentioned Statute was paſſed, whereby it 
was Death (4) for any Perſon, to bring for the future, the 
like Proviſions into the Kingdom. Though this Statute 
extremely diſpleaſed the Pope, he thought fit to be ſilent, 
being informed that the King and Parliament were re- 
ſolved to ſupport it, and contemn his Cenſures, in Caſe 
he had recourſe to them. However, not to ſuffer his pre- 
tended Right to be entirely loſt, he feigned to take no 
notice of the Statute. But although he afterwards grant- 
ed, from time to time, ſeveral Proviſions, it was with 
ſuch Caution, that the Abuſe was conſiderably leſſened 
during this whole Reign, On the other hand, the King, 


Vol. I. 


who had no mind to break entirely with the Court 1 
Nome, was content with leaving the Statute in force ie 
without a rigorous Execution. But in proceſs of time. 
under Edward's Succeſſors, the Popes returning to their 
former Courſes, there was a neceſſity frequently to renew 
this Statute, which was called the Statute of Præmunire, 
containing, beſides the Prohibition of Proviſions, ſeveral 
other Caſes concerning the Diſputes with the Po : 

In this Parliament the King created Edward his eldeſt Prince Eg 


Son, Prince of Wales, and inveſted him with a Coronet, ward cat 


and a Ring of Gold: This Prince was then thirteen W 7 
Years old, and gave great hopes of what he would one 
day prove, 


Whilſt Edward ſeemed wholly employed with do- EA 


meſtick, he neglected not foreign, Affairs. His Mind , 
was continually on the rack, to find means to renew bog 
the War with France, the moment the Truce was ex- 
pired. He appeared however inclinable to Peace, and 
continued, at the Court of Rome, Negotiations, which 
daily met with freſh Obſtacles. But, whether his View 
was only to amuſe his Enemy by theſe Neggtiations, 
or he expected them to be unſucceſsful, he neglected not 
his Preparations for War. He had found ſo little Ad- Ad. Pub. 
vantage in his Alliances with the Princes of Germany, '' 4% 
and the Low-Couniries, who had cauſed him to conſume 
ſuch immenſe Sums to no purpoſe, that he reſolved to 
take another Courſe. To that end, he diſpatched into 
the Low-Countries and Germany, Agents, with Power to 
treat with all forts of Perſons, that were willing to ſup- 
ply him with Men or Money. Beſides that all theſe 
Aids, when drawn together, would produce the ſame 
Effect with much leſs Expence, he hoped to be able to 
diſpoſe of his Troops more abſolutely, than he had done 
thoſe of the Princes, Moreover, his aim was to render 
Philip's intrigues more difficult, whereby he was perpetu- 
ally endeavouring to corrupt his Allies. For the better 
accompliſhing his Deſign, and to draw into his Kingdom 
Multitudes of foreign Lords, with whom he might in 
Perſon negotiate, he bethought himſelf of an Expedient, 
which could not fail of Succeſs, becauſe it was entirely 


agreeable to the "Taſte of that Age. He ordered Tour- 7 Widlr 


naments to be publiſhed, and gave an honorable Reception 27 
to all Perſons of Diſlinction, that were pleaſed to be walirg, 
preſent, careſſing them in fuch a manner, that they could 
never ſufficiently admire his Politeneſs, Magnihcence, 

and Liberality, To render theſe Entertainments the Ti Run 
more ſolemn, and withal to free himſelf from the Cere- *** 
monies, to which the Difterence of Rank and Conditi- 

on would have obliged him, he cauſed a circular Hall of 
Boards to be run up at J/indfer, two hundred foot in 
Diameter, There it was that he feaſted (6) all the D 
Knights at one Table, which was called the Round — 
Table, in memory of the great Arthur, who, as it is 
pretended, inſtituted an Order of Knighthood by that 
Name. Next Year he cauſed a more ſolid Building to be 
erected, that he might continue yearly the ſame Diverſi- 

ons. During that time, he treated with theſe ſeveral 
Lords about the Aids wherewith each could furniſh him, 

in proportion to his Forces. "The Callectian of the Pub- 

lick Als, is full of the Treatics with private Perſons, 
managed either by himſelf, or his Agents. Philip could 

not ſee without Jealouſy, Spamards, Italians, Germans, 
Flemings, and Frenchmen themſelves, flock to England to 
aſſiſt at the Tournaments. He ſuſpected ſome hidden Phil 
deſign in theſe Entertainments, and to break Edward's / 
meaſures, cauſed the like to be publiſhed in his Domini- Wallas. 
ons (7). This way of oppoſing his Enemy was in it- 

ſelf juſt and honorable ; but ſoon after he uſed another 
means that was not ſo generally approved, and was at- F 
tended with great Conſequences. It is affirmed, that ha- K l 


Oliver de Cliſſan, and ten or twelve other Lords of Bre- Froiffart- 


tagne, who attended Charles de Blois, he commanded 33by 
their Heads to be cut off, without any Formality of Juſ- V.. 453 


tice. But it appears by a Letter from Edward to the 
Pope upon this occaſion, that Philip did not allure theſe 
Lords to Paris, but apprehended them in Bretagne. As 
this Action was the Cauſe of breaking the Truce, it will jar, 
be neceſſary to explain it; for there is no other way 
of knowing who was Author of the Rupture. Oliver de 
Cliſſon a Lord of Bretagne, having ſerved Charles de Blus 


(1) Her name was Jean. She was Siſter to Jobn Plantagenct, Earl of Kent, and Daughter of Edmund late Earl of Kent, King Edward" s Uncle. 


J. Barnes, p.251« 


(2) So it is called by Froiſſart. I. 1. c. $1. But by our Engliſh Hiſtorians Yedavorth. Sce Tyrrell. Vol. 3. P. 465. : 
(3) This Parliament met April 23. Rot. Parl. 17 Edo. III. AV. 75 8, 9. There eater Parliament held this Year, but when and where is not 


mentioned. See Notitia Parliamentar. 


(4) The Act makes it not Death ; but in caſe any Perſon was convicted, he was to abide in Priſon till he had made Fine and Ranſom to the 77 
Will, and Satisfaction to the Party that ſhould feel himſelf aggrieved ; and likewiſe find ſufficient Surety not to do the like in time to come. 25 Edæo. 


See the Starutes. 


(5) See the Notes in the. State of the Church at the End of the Reign of Richard 11. 


(6) Theſe Feaſtings began on January 1. Wall. 


(7) And allo gave his Subjects free leave to cut down Timber in his Foreſts, and build Ships, that he might be able to beat the Eu“ at Sea. Hal] p. 164. 
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Book X. 


11. EDWARD III. 


1343. during the War, was taken Priſoner by Edward, who ters Patent, either to recover his Eſtate, or give him an 
having probably gained him, conſented he ſhould be ex- Equivalent in France or England. Shortly after, he pub- 
changed for an Engliſhman (1). Whether Philip had liſhed a Manifeſto, concerning all the Injuries received 
Proof of his having changed Sides, or only ſuſpected it, from Philip de Valois. After ſetting forth, he exhorted 
he ordered him to be apprehended in Bretagne, with ten the French to own him for Sovereign, promiſing to ex- 
or twelve Lords and Gentlemen, and conducted to Paris, empt them from Taxes, and govern them according to 
l where their Heads were ſtruck off. I believe I may ven- the Laws and Cuſtoms obſerved in France, under St. 
F ture to affirm, theſe Lords were apprehended in Bretagne, Lewis his Predeceſſor. He forgot not to write to the AR: Pub. 
: becauſe the Pope in his Anſwer to Edward's Letter, and Pope, to inform him of his Reaſons to renew the War, f. 483, 
, in his vindication of Philip, to the utmoſt of his Power, But the Pope's Anſwer plainly ſhowed him to be a partial oh 
g ſaid not a word tending to the contrary, But perhaps Mediator, He not only excuſed Philip's Proceedings a- 
f ſome of theſe Lords or Gentlemen were ſeized at Paris, gainſt the Lords of Bretagne, and charged Edward with 
4 and the reſt in Bretagne, by Order of the King. What being the firſt Violator of the Truce, but threatned alſo 
c makes it ſo difficult to judge rightly of this Action of to exert his Apoſtolick Authority againſt him, This 
Philip's, is, that according to Hoiſſart, Argentre, and all was ſufficient to convince Edward, he could expect no 
| the French Hiſtorians, theſe Lords had all along eſpouſed Favour from the Pope. Accordingly he addreſſed him- 
S walſing- the Quarrel of Charles de Blus, and yet Edward in his ſelf to him no more, but only for Form ſake, and to 
* AtPub Letter to the Pope, calls them his Adherents (2). They keep a Decorum (5). 
a V.. 453. muſt therefore have changed Sides, either public kly or Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Philip was try- 1345. 
7 privately, after the Truce, and this is difficult to know ing to diſingage the NHemings from the Intereſt of Eng- Edward g-cr 
: preciſely, It ſeems however, Edward would have had gland. Edward hearing of theſe Practices, ſuddenly paſſed 5 
5 no reaſon to concern himſelf ſo much in this Affair, if into Flanders (6), where he ſtayed but three Weeks. 474. i 
7 theſe Lords had only been his private Adherents, whillt At his Return, he pretended to have prevented the Miſ- 
| outwardly they continued all along attached to the Inte- chiefs, he had reaſon to fear from the Inconſtancy of the 
: reſts of France. This, added to Edward's Letter to the Hemings. But the Sequel ſhowed, he had flattered him- 
4 Pope, ſeems to prove at leaſt, ſome of theſe Lords openly ſelf too much, or the Flemings had deceived him; fince it 
| declared for the Earl of Montfort. Upon this Suppolition, is certain they never more gave him any Aſſiſtance, 
there is no doubt that Philip violated the Fruce, in com- Mean time the Earl of Derby made a conſiderable Pro- Progreſs of 
manding them to be ſeized in Bretagne. But, on the prels in Guienne, where he carried by Storm the Town 3 Y 
other hand, if theſe Lords are ſuppoſed to have been of Bergerac, which was given up to be plundered (7). Froilart. 
only Edward's ſecret Friends ſince the Concluſion of the Hiſtory ought not to omit making honorable mention of , 4 
Truce, the two following Queſtions may be put. Firſt, the Generoſity of that General, ſeldom imitated by . 
whether Philip had a Right to cauſe them to be ſeized thoſe of our Days. Whilſt the Exglih were buſy in Wallas. 
in Bretagne, during the Truce? Secondly, whether as plundering the Town, a Velſb Knight chanced to light 
Sovereign Lord of Bretagne, he might exerciſe ſuch a upon the Receiver's Office. He found there ſuch a Quan- 
Power over theſe Lords, eſpecially as the putting them to tity of Money, that he thought himſelf obliged to acquaiat 
Death in ſo illegal a manner, was rather a Murder than his General with it, imagining ſo great a Booty naturally 
| an Act of Juſtice? Be this as it will, Edward pretend- belonged to him. But he was agreeably ſurprized, when 
; ed that by this Action the T'ruce was violated, and Phi- the Earl told him with a pleaſant Countenance, that he 
\ lip maintained, that Edward uſed this wrong pretence to wiſhed him Joy of his good fortune, and did not make 
. break it. his word to depend upon the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of 
J Edward was fo enraged at the tragical Death of the the thing promiſed (8). 
2 Lords of Bretagne, that he was going to behead the Bre- This Year the Scots, at the Inſtigation of the King of Walſing, ; 
| {nds Mrd tague Priſoners of Philip's Party, which were in his Pow- France, made an Inroad upon the Borders of England, 
_ er. But upon the Remonſtrances of Henry of Lancaſter, but were repulſed by Edward's Troops in the northern 
1 Mp he altercd his Reſolution. However, he ſent for Henry Counties. 
= TJruceis de Leon, one of the Priſoners, and told him with great Fohn de Mantfort, who took the Title of Duke of Knighton. 
3 _— Emotion, that though the Death of his Countrymen be- Bretagne, died in September, leaving to the King of England 
V.. 443, headed at Paris, was a ſufficient Reaſon to ſerve him in the Guardianſhip of his Son, and to Margaret his Du- 
. the ſame kind, he was unwilling to follow ſo bad an cheſs the Management of a very important War (9). 
A Example, or to revenge himſelf on the innocent, but Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Edward loſt the Aſſiſtance 1346. 
1 N intended to puniſh the Author himſelf of that Barbarity. of a powerful Ally, by the Death of James & Arteville, The Duke of 
1 Then he faid, though he might demand of him a Ran- who was torn in pieces by the Flemings (10). His Death — 
1 ſom of thirty or forty thouſand Crowns, he would re- entirely changing the face of Affairs in the Low-Coun- 9 
leaſe him for ten thouſand, on condition he would go in tries, it was by no means proper to attack France from Guienne. 
N ; his Name and defy Philip, and declare to him, that hav- that quarter. For this reaſon Edward reſolved to carry Prams. 
2 ing violated the Truce by this baſe Action, he muſt pre- the brunt of the War into Guienne. The Duke of Ver- „ 
2 pare for War. mandy had now entered that Province, at the head of ſixty 
1333 Theſe were not fruitleſs Menaces. Edward, in his thouſand Men (11), to ſtop the Progreſs of the Earl of 
BE 7:5. Reſolution to puſh the War with more vigour than ever, Derby, and compleat the Conqueſt thereof. Upon the 
SF Philip. ordered a Commiſſion to be drawn up, conſtituting the Approach of this formidable Army, the Earl left the 
& 72449 Earl of Northampton his Lieutenant-General in France; Field, and retired to Baurdeaux. His Retreat giving the 
: commanding, him at the ſame time to defy Philip, and Duke of Normandy an Wann of retaking ſeveral 
+7 2:1, declare War againſt him by Sea and Land, Shortly af- Places, he was at length engaged in the Siege of the 
© Derby begins ter he ſent into Guienne, Henry of Lancaſter Earl of Caſtle of Aiguillon, ſeated upon the Confluence of the 
es * Derby (3), to begin Hoſtilities, till he ſhould be able to Gironne and Lot. This Siege was very remarkable, as The fames: 
Froidlart, go thither himſelf, deſigning to exert himſelf moſt in that well for the vigorous Aſſaults of the Beſiegers, who for a %% Al- 
L r.c. 107. Province, Mean time, he ſent for John de Montfort into whole Week, ſtormed the Town three times a day, as 1 
3 England, who had made his eſcape from Paris, and re- for the brave Defence of the Beſieged, who were not to be 
ive: the Ceived his Homage for Bretagne. He received likewiſe diſcouraged by ſo frequent Aſſaults. To relieve theſe brave 
2 the Homage of Feqſic de Harcourt (4), for his Lands in Men, Eduard haſtened his Preprrations, determining to go 
45 Har. Nermandy confiſcated by Philip; and promiſed by Let- in Perſon, and oppoſe the Duke of Nermand)'s Progreſs (12). 
court, 
Argentrẽ. (1) He was exchanged for the Lord Stafford. Froiff. I. 1. c. 104- 
Att. Pub. (2) Quorundam nobilium, nobis Adberentium, captorum in Britannia. Rymer's Fad. V. p. 451. 
V. p. 452, (3) Along with him was ſent Richard Fitz- Alan Earl of Arundel, as joint Lieutenant; and alſo Laurence Haſtings Earl of Pembroke, Fobn de Vere Earl of 
460, 465. Oxford, the Lord Stafford, Sir Walter Manny, &c. together with three hundred Knights and Eſquires, fix hundred Men at Arms, and two thouſand Archers. 
Froiſſart. They landed at Bayonne, June 6. Freiſſart. I. 1. c. 107. Knighton, Walſing. 
2A I. 1. c. 118. (4) Brother of the Count of Harcourt : He was a very conſiderable Nobleman, Lord of St. Sauwveur le Vicompte, and ſeveral other Towns in Normandy. He 
; Buchanan. was baniſhed from France, upon account of ſome Jealouſy conc-ived of him by King Philip. Froifſart. I. 1. c. 118. 


(5) This Year a Parliament met at Weſtminfler, June 7. which granted the King a Tenth for three Years. And the Commons granted the King, be- 
ſides, Two Fifteenths of the Commonalty of the Land; and two Tenths of the Cities and Burroughs. After which the Commons granted another Fifteenth, 
Ret. Parl. 18 Edi. III. N. $.----10. Walf. p. 164. 

(6) He failed from Sandwich, July 3. and came back the 26th. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 5. p. 472, 474- 

(7) After this they took the Towns of Beaumont, L. Lac, and Manageret; and attacked the Caſtle of Peligren ; but before it could be taken, the Garriſon 
fallying out, carried the Earl of Oxford away Prifoner Soon after, on Auguſ 10. the Engliſb defeated the Count de Laille, who was beſicging Auberoche, in 
which Action ſeven thouſand of the French were flains © Froifſart. I. 1. c. 169,---117. Knighton. Col. 2535. ; 

(8) Mr, Tyrrel thinks it moſt probable, that this happened at the taking of Monftrevil and Bonnin : Vol. 3. p. 532. but it might have been at the taking of 
Bergerae ; if, as Knighton relates, that Town was ſo full of Riches, that the Earl of Derby got there à Pipe full of Gold. Col. 2 585. 

(9) This Year, in July, died the famous Adam de Orleton Biſhop of Wincheſter, fo often mentioned. Wal. 


(10) He had form * 


| ed a Project, in order to raiſe his Family, utterly to difinherit Lewis Earl of Flanders, and to put the Government of it into the Hands of 
: the King of England ; on condit.on he would beſtow it upon Prince Edward his Son, with the Title of Duke. Acc rdingly, King Edward went over about 
® Midſummer, to Sluys for that purpoſe. But the Populace diſſiking Artevic's Propoſal, one of themflew him outright. Froiſſart, l. 1. c. 1 19. 
| | 1 x 1 19 4 he had with him about one hundred thouſand Men. c. 122. 
12) But fir a great Council at Weſtminſter, where, by their Advice, he took into his hands all the Revenues in England enjoyed by ali 
and the Cardinals of the French Faction. Kiightin Col. 2585, Rymer's Fed. Tom. 5. p. 490. he = 5 
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424 The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


345. Every thing being ready for his Departure, he came to 
your” m- Szuthampton, bringing with him the Prince of //ales 
Gene, his eldeſt Son, about fixteen Years old (1), who was to 
act. Pub. make his firſt Campaign. Before the Imbarkation of the 
4s Ia Troops, he aſſembled his principal Officers, and “ ex- 
1 4. ** horted them ſo to behave, as ſhould render them wor- 
Knizhton. © thy of his Eſteem, and the Rewards he deſigned for 

& thoſe that diſcharged their Duty. He declared his Inten- 
tion was to ſend back his Ships the moment he arrived in 
„ Gunienne, and therefore it would be in vain to hope to 
c ſee their own Country again, unleſs they returned vic- 
„ torious. He added, if any Man's Heart failed him, 
he need only ſpeak freely, and he ſhould inſtantly have 
<< his Leave to ſtay behind.” This Speech being ſpread 
in the Army, the Soldiers cried out with one voice, they 
were ready to follow their King wherever he was pleaſed 
to lead them. So ſudden and univerſal a Reſolution, in- 
ſpiring him with great hopes, he imbarked his Troops 
Ie puts back with deſign to ſail for Guienue: But the Wind proving 
Waka. Contrary, he was forceed to put back twice (2). Gegfry 
Add. Pub. de Harcourt, who attended him, made uſe of this Juncture 
V. p. 522+ to per{wade him to land in Nermandy, a very plentiful 
Country, which had been long exempted from the Cala- 
He rods i» mities of War. Edward following his Advice, landed at 


— Hague in le Cotentin, where he was by no. means ex- 
pected ( 3). 

te nights The moment he ſet foot on Shore, he knighted the 

— * 9 Prince of ales his Son, and ſeveral other young 


Ib. p. 527, Lords (4), after which, he headed his Army, conſiſting 
of thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five hundred 
Men at Arms. He divided his Troops into three Bodies, 
who marched ſeparately in the Day, but commonly re- 
joined in the Evening, in order to encamp all together. 
2332 In their firſt marches, they revenged in a terrible man- 
Mezerai.” ner, the death of the Lords beheaded at Paris. Valegne, 
Froiffart- St. Le, Carentan, Harfleur, were the firſt Towns that 
hn © 7*5» felt the Fury of the Engli/h Arms. Ralph Earl of Eu, 
Knighton, Conſtable of France, then at Caen, offering to oppoſe the 
Ergiijh, with the Militia of the Country, ſerved only, 
by his being deieated' and made Priſoner, for a happy 
Preſage of their future Victories. After the defeat of the 
Conſtable, Edward continued his march through the 
Biſhopricks of Lifreux and Evreaux, burning and plun- 
Avences te dering whatever came in his way, He halted not till he 
1 arrived at Poiſſi, where he ſtayed ſome Days to pro- 
Philip voke Philtp to engage, by ſending a Herald to him with 
%% Defiance, which was not accepted, Philip had ano- 
bene, ther deſign, and that was to incloſe him between the 
Rivers. Seine and the Oyſe, Had this Project ſucceeded, the En- 
ghſh Army would have been unavoidably ruined. But 
Fdward re £dward perceiving his Intent, though ſomewhat of the 
P.nhi. lateſt, decamped from Poiſſi, in order to paſs the Somme, 
Froiſſart., and take Shelter in Porthieu ; knowing his Enemy was 
l 1c. 121+ advancing with an Army of a hundred thouſand Men. 
He marched a good way down the S$:mme, without find- 
ing any paſſage, At laſt, he was ſo happy as to diſcover 
the Ford of Blanchetaque, by means of a Priſoner (5), who 


+ for EF &< p 1 „ 7 
He fires a Was perfectly acquainted with the Country. Though 


1 
Pa > C67 end. 


ed tte this Diſcovery ſeemed at firſt a great Advantage, he 


+ Cs quickly found the difficultics of his Retreat were not 
HE 129. 
Knighton. 


much leſſened. Philip ſoreſeeing, the Enemy might take 
that Rout to retire, detached Gendemar du Fay with a 
Body of twelve. thouſand Men to guard that Ford, on 
which depended the Succeſs of his Detigns. Edward ſaw 
himſelf therefore under a Neceflity, either of forcing the 
Paſſage, or fighting with great difadvantage his Enemy, 
who was cloſely purſuing him. Being come to a Reſo- 
lution, he ordered his Troops to advance, who, being ani- 
mated by the Prefence of their King, caſt themſelves 
into the River with ſuch Intrepidity, that they began to 
vanquiſh their Enemies before they came to the Charge. 
One may caſily imagine the difficulties which occur in 


(1) He was but thirteen Yenrs, and 4 Month old. 


Vol. I. 


ſuch a Paſſage, in the Face of the Enemy, for an Army 
which cannot enlarge its Front beyond the breadth of the 
Ford, and is obliged to march through the Water, and 
at the ſame time handle their Arms. But all this was 
not capable of ſtopping the Engliſb, who, in the Sight 
of their King, Witneſs of all their Actions, marched 
through all theſe Obſtacles, as to a certain Victory. Tt 
was not poſſible for the French to ſuſtain fo furious an 
Attack. After ſome endeavours to repulſe the Engl, 
they were forced to abandon that important Paflage, 
through which Edward immediately marched his whole 
Army. The ſame Evening (6) he encamped at Cre, 
whilſt Philip paſſed the Somme at Abbeville, but three 


Leagues from thence. 


Edward ſeeing himſelf fo cloſely purſued, and per- , 
ceiving it would be impoſſible to avoid fighting, Ropped Philiy er 


ſhort to expect his Enemies, and choſe an advantagious 


piece of Ground, where he drew up his Army. Phil; | 
being perſuaded, that Edward's Retreat was the effect of 130 
his Fear, did not queſtion, if he could but come up with Nu. 


him, he ſhould quickly vanquiſh him. Accordingly, not 
to afford him time to retire any further, he marched next 
day from Abbeville with deſign to attack him. The 
Engliſh Army was divided into three Bodies, of which 
the Prince of Wales commanded the firſt (7). The ſe- 
cond was led by the Earls of Northampton and Arundel (8) 
and the Lord Roſs, The King kept at ſome diſtance 
with the third (9), to affiſt thoſe that ſhould want it. 


Philip could not come in fight of the Enemy till three g,,, 
in the Afternoon, having marched that Day three Leagues, Cr. 

ſo that it was almoſt four o' Clock when the Battle be- —_— 
gan. He had likewiſe divided his Army (10) into three Kuben, 
Bodies, the firſt whereof conſiſted of Genzeſe (11), under Waling, 


the Command of Antomio Doria, and Carolo Grimaldi. 
As the chief Strength of his Infantry lay in theſe Troops, 
he would have them charge firſt, Juſt as the Battle was 

oing to begin, a great and ſudden Rain ſlackening the 
Rtrines of the Genoeſe Croſs-Bows, they became unſer- 
viceable. However, as they were now too far advanced, 
they ſaw themſelves expoſed to a Shower of Engliſh Ar- 
rows, which made them give ground. Charles Earl of 
Alenſn, the King's Brother, who ſupported them with a 

reat Body of Horſe, ſeeing them give way, without 
. the Cauſe, imagined there was Treachery, and 
immediately ordered the Horſe to fall upon them, by 
which raſh Action he began to put the French Army in 


Diſorder (12). Mean time, the Earl never. troubling himſelf 7, z.4 
about the Genoeſe, nor minding what paſſed behind him, 1 
attacked the firſt Body of the Engliſh, commanded by 7 =» 


the Prince of Wales, and was received with a Firmneſs 
he little expected. He continued however his Endeayours, 
which only cauſed him to loſe his Life, valiantly fighting, 
By his Death the Body he commanded began by degrees 
to ſtagger, and as they could not be ſpeedily ſupported, 
by reaſon of the Diſorder cauſed by themſelves among the 
Genieſe Troops, were at length put to Flight. 

The Prince of Vales having ſo great an Advantage 
in this firſt Onſet, Philip ordered a numerous Body of 
Horſe to advance, to repair the diſorder cauſed by the 
Defeat of the firſt, Thus the French had always the 
Superiority of Number, though the Engl; ſtill kept 
their Ground, In all appearance the young Prince, 
who fought with an heroic Courage, determined to con- 
quer or dye, would have been overpowered by Numbers, 
if the Earls of Northampton and Arundel had not come 
to his Relief. Their Approach drew thither more French 
Troops, the ſmall extent of the Field not permitting the 
two Armies to engage all at once. So the Fight was 


very obſtinate, The Valour of the Prince of Wale, he Poe 
which filled the Engliſh Generals with Admiration, made A gan 
them at the ſame time extremely uneaſy with regard to he,. 


his Perſon, becauſe of the ſuperior Number of the Ene- 


(2) He tet Sail J 4, but was driven back on the Coaſt of Corneal, Freiſ. I. 1. e. 124. ulſ. p. 166. His Army conſiſted of ſour thouſand 
Men at Arms, ten thouſand Archers, tw lve thoufind e Footmen, and fix thouſand Iriſh. Beſides great Numbers of the chief Nobility, whoſe Names 
lee in Fart. I. 1. c. 124. Knighton ſays he had one thouſand ſix hundred Ships, great and ſmall. Col. 258 5. ; 4. 
(3) Thi he might do by way ot Retaliation, for a Project formed by the People of that Country and their Duke to come and invade Englar 


dee -Kynier's Ford, Tom. 5. p. 504+ 507. 


(4) Jam de Hfintecute Farl of Salisbury, Roger Lord Mortimer, @c. Chron. Evefb. 
{ 2 A Ye Mnan's Son af Ne mandy, called Gin Apace, Froiſ. I. 1. Co 128, 


(6) Which was on Friday, Auguſt 26. Bid. c. 130. 


(7) And with him were joined, Tinas Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, Jabn Vere Earl of Oxford, Geoffrey Harcourt ; and the following 73 p 2 7 
Kai rd, Jen de ia Ware, Themas Holland, Reginald Cobham, Bartholomew Burwaſh, Fobn Mabun, Robert Bourchier, John Chandos, , . 
„„den Sir bert Neude; this Body confiſted of eight hundred Men at Arms, four thouſand Archers, and one thouſand, or, according to 4 


fx thaufand # {bm on. 


<< k - — . Baſſet 
(S) Rrcward Fitz Alm Earl of Aruntle!, and William Bobun Earl of Northampton. Together with the Lord Jobs Willoughby, the Lord Naß 
of Fapcote, the Lor AMſultau, Sr Lewis Tuftin of Toketen, This Body . — of eight hundred Men at Arms, two thouſand four hundred Archers, 


and tour thouſand Rill- Men. 


(9) Wro had with him, Zobn Lord Mcwobray, Roger Lord Mortimer, Thomas Lord Dagworth, Sir Richard Goldeaborough, Sir 
Sir owe J. ing, Sir Hugh Haſtings, Sir Fobn Butterell. This Body confiſted of ſeven hundred Men at Arms, fix thouſand Archers, 


Richard Damory, 
and five thou 


three hundred Bill-Men, in all twelve thouſand Men: And the whole Army amounted to thirty thouſand compleat. J. Barnes. . 354+ Froifſort- 


I. 1. c. 130. 


(10) It confifted of near one hundred thenſand Men. See Freiſ. c. 122, 129. The French Army began the Attack, it ſeems, againſt the King 


Orders ; an engavel jg a very confuſed and diſorderly manner; and beſides had the Sun in their Faces. Ibid. I. 1. c. 131+ 
(x1) It '» faid there were no leſs than firtcen thouſand Genoeſe. id. c. 132. 


(12) In thi manner the French Hiſtorians ſpeak of the beginning of the Engagement. It muſt be that the Strings of the Genoeſe 2 


were of a differem Nature from thoſe of the Engli/h, face tue Rain had no Effect on theſe laſt, Rapin. It ſeems the Engliſh Bows were k 


in their Cat-s. 


mies. 
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Book X. 


mies. Apprehenſive that ſome Misfortune might happen 

1346 to him * end, they ſpeedily ſent the King Word, 
that it was time to come to the Prince's Relief, who was 

Jie King like to be oppreſſed by Numbers. Far from being moved 
haves the at this Mellage, Edward asked, whether his Son was 


n ſtill alive? and being told, he was not only alive, but 

— 2 fighting with an aſtoniſhing Valour, replied to the Meſ- 

Iv.d. ſenger, Tell my Generals, that as long as my Sen is alive, 
let them fend no more to me, fer the Honour of this Day 
ſhall be his, and he muſt nnw merit his Spurs. This An- 
ſwer inſpiring the Prince with freſh Courage, he broke 
through his Enemies who were ready to ſurround him. 
His Troops imitating his heroic Bravery, ſeconded him 
ſo well, that the French began to give ground, and at 
length to diſperſe in confuſion. 

Philip had one Body leſt which had not yet engaged, 
at the head whereof he was himſelf. Towards this Body 
the Prince of ales directed his Steps, after routing the 
other two; and in this laſt Action it was that he acquired 
the greateſt Honour. Philip, inraged to fee his two Bo- 
dies routed and diſperſed, performed Wonders, to ſnatch 
the Victory from the young Heroe before it was com- 

Ne Kier of pleat, The King of Bohemia, who, though blind, would 


Bohemia, he preſent at the Battle, cauſing his Horſe's Bridle to 
4% Blaue, be tied to thoſe of two brave Knights, was ſlain accord- 
raken. ing to his Wiſh, in fighting for France. His Standard, 
PRs , on which were embroidered in Gold, three O/trich-Fea- 
SME thers, with theſe Words, ICH DIE N, that is 
Watling SERV E, was taken and brought to the Prince of 


Wales, who, in memory of that Day, bore three Oftrich- 
Feathers ſor his Creſt (1), with the ſame Motto. Mean 
time Edward, who ſtood with his Troops on a riſing 
Ground, watched the proper time to charge, being un- 
willing however to make too much hafte, for fear of 
robbing the Prince his Son of part of his Glory. But 
in this ſtate of ination, he failed not to ſtrike Terror 
into the French, who ſaw him ready to fall upon them 
Philip e- with Advantage. Philip for his part, after many fruitleſs 
ralizes bi Attempts to repulſe the Engliſh, rallied ſome of his No- 
Knighton, bles and Men at Arms, and threw himſelf into the midſt 
Walfing- of the Battle, in order to animate his Troops by his 
Example, It muſt be confeſſed, that on this occaſion 
he gave ſignal Proofs of an undaunted Valour. It was 
not till after being twice diſmounted, and wounded in 
his Neck and Thigh, that he ſuffered himſelf to be led, 
though with extreme Pain, out of the Field of Battle. 
N. Engha: His Retreat quite diſcouraging thoſe of his Men that till 
maintained the Fight, they were entirely routed with the 
reſt of the Army. Then it was that a dreadful Slaughter 
enſued of the flying Troops, who were purſued till the 
Cannon fie Night was far advanced. It is affirmed, that in this 
ea -y ve memorable Battle, the Englib began for the firſt time to 
Mezcraz, Uſe Cannon, a thing yet unheard of in France. Four 
Pieces, planted on a little Hill, did great Execution a- 
mong the French Troops, and ſtruck them with ſuch 
Terror, that the Succeſs of this Day is partly aſcribed to 
the Surprize of the French at this Novelty. France loſt 
in this Battle, the King of Bohemia, the Farl of Alenſon 
Brother of the King, the Duke of Lorrain, the Earl of 
Flanders, the Earl of Blais, fifteen other great Lords of 
the Kingdom, twelve hundred Knights, and above four- 
ſcore Standards, 

When Edward found, by the haſty Flight of the 
Enemies, that his Victory was certain, he advanced to 
ſhow his Son Marks of his extreme Satisfaction. Dear 
L 1. c. 133. Sen, ſaid he, embracing him in his Arms, You have ac- 

quitted yourſelf nobly this Day, and truly deſerve the Crawn 
for which you have fought. The young Prince, out of 
A ef Countenance at the King's Commendations, with a mo- 
tbe Prince, deſt Silence, fell on his Knees, and asked his Father's 
Bleſſing, according to the Cuſtom practiſed in England. 
The Night of this glorious Day was ſpent by the Eng- 
li; in Rejoycings. But the King publiſhed in the Camp 
expreſs orders, not to inſult over the Misfortunes of the 
vanquiſhed, exhorting his Army to return God Thanks 


(1 Or rather in his Coronet. 
2) This memorable Battle was fought on Saturday, Auguſt 243 2 
rdy. 


pleat Victo- 
ry» 


Edward 
faiſes bis 
Lon. 


Tom. 4. p. 155+) in the Fields between Abbeville and Creſſy in Pica 


11. EDWARD III. 


425 
ſor the Victory he was pleaſed to give them. On the 1346. 
morrow, ſome Troops, ſent to puſue the flying Ene- N 
my, meeting a Body of Militia, who, without knowing Fal. . 
what had happened, were marching to Philip's Camp, France. 
flew ſeven thouſand. It is ſaid, the loſs France ſu- 194 
ſtainted on the ſecond Day, was greater than that of the 
Battle, as well by the defeat of the Militia, as by the 
Slaughter, or taking of the Soldiers, who in flying, were 
diſperſed in the Country (2). 

Edward continued ſome Days near the Field of Bat- Edward be- 
tle, to bury the dead, and take care of the wounded, as Zeh. 


well thoſe of the Enemy, as his own. Then marching r 


through le Boulonnais, he approached Calais, in order to Knighton, 
beſiege it. This Place, which was exceeding ſtrong, gi 


was no leſs incommodious to the Engliſh, than Dunkirk v. p. 32. 
has been in our days. In becoming maſter of it, he not 
only freed himſelf from a very troubleſome Neighbour- 
hood, but alſo opened a way into France, He inveſted 
it on the 8th of September, and ſummoned the Gover- 
nor to ſurrender, threatning, in caſe of refuſal, to put 
the Garriſon and Inhabitants all to the Sword. Jahn 
de Vienne, the Governor, anſwered, He owned no other 
King of France but the Perſon that committed to him 
the cuſtody of the Town, in whoſe Service he was re- 
ſolved to live and die. 

The King having taken an exact view of the Forti- 
fications of Calais, found it would be A difficult to 
accompliſh the Siege by ſorce; ſo from the firſt, reſolved 
to reduce the Place by Famine. For that purpoſe, he 
drew round the Town four Lines of Circumvallation, with 
regular Fortifications, reſolvedly bent not to relinquiſh his 
Enterprize till accompliſhed. The Governor, who ſaw the Froiſſart. 
Preparations, foreſeeing the length of the Siege, took care — 
to ſend away all uſeleſs Mouths, that he might not be ex- 
poſed to the Danger of wanting Proviſions. Though, ac- 
cording to the Maxims of War, Edward was not obliged 
to take pity of theſe Wretches, who were to the Number 
of ſeventeen hundred, he received them however into the 
Camp (3), and gave them leave afterwards to go where 
M A (4). 

ean time, Philip, who was very uneaſy concerning 1347. 
this Siege, ſought all poſſible means to raiſe it. He ſaw 7% King of 
but two proper for that purpoſe. The firſt, which was 3 
to attack the Lines of the Beſiegers, could not be ſoon land. 
enough put in practice, to hope the Town would hold 338 
out till he was able to relieve it. The ſecond was, to Prefffart. 
make a Diverſion in England by the Arms of the Scots, I. 1. c. 139, 
This being deemed the ſpeedieſt, he engaged the King g. 
of Scotland to make an Inroad into England. He did aa. Pub. 
not queſtion its Succeſs, becauſe all the Exgliſb Forces V. p-. 524, 
were employed in France. It was to be preſumed, the 53” 
Alarm cauſed by this Invaſion, would raiſe ſuch Commo- 
tions in England, that Edward would be forced to raiſe 
the _ he had undertaken. David, looking upon the 
Intereſt of France as his own, and readily following the 
Suggeſtions of Philip, put himſelf at the head of thir 
thouſand Men (5), and advanced as far as Durham (6). 

This unexpected Invaſion, at ſuch a Juncture, alarmed 

the Engliſb, but however was not capable of diſheartening 

them, Young Lionel, left by the King his Father 
Guardian of the Realm, not being yet of Age to com- 

mand an Army, Queen Philippa took upon her to re- 

pulſe the Enemy. To that end, heading the Troops, 

drawn together from all parts with wonderſul Expedition, 

ſhe marched directly to the Scots, and offered them Bat- 

tle. David was no leſs impatient to engage. He ima- 

gined nothing more eaſy, than to put to flight undiſci- 

plined Troops, commanded by a Woman. But the M. is dar- 
Succeſs did not anſwer his Expectations. He not only had © 2 
the mortification to loſe the Day, but alſo to ſee himſelf , Ga. 
a Priſoner in the hands of the Exgliſb (7). Act. Pub. 

Fortune was never weary of favourin 
his Arms were victorious in France and England, ſo were Blois defeat- 
they likewiſe in Bretagne. Sir Thomas Dagworth, who #4 0nd taken, 
commanded the Engliſh Troops in that Country, twice dess. 


V. p- 551. 
Edward. As 82 


Mezerai. 
Froiſſart. 
Walſing. 
according to Walfing. p- 166. and Fa. Daniel on the 26th. Hift. of Fr. 


There were ſlain, on the French fide, eleven Princes, fourſcore Bannerets, 


twelve hundred Knights, and about thirty thouſand common Soldiers.  Froifſart+ I. 1. c. 131, 134+ Knighton. Col. 2588. How many of the Engii/b 


were ſlain, is not mentioned in Hiſtory. 
(3) Froiſſart ſays, he gave them a good Dinner, and two Sterlings a-pi 


the King two Fifteenths. Rot. Clauſ. 20. Edw. 3. P. 2. M. 22. 


In the beginning of Octaber. 


thouſand Scots lain. Knighton. Col. 2 590. 
Archbiſhop of York, Gilbert te 
2 Tom. 5. p. 528, 
* Hand, diſdaining Captivi 
viſed him to yield, he — 
ſor 


where he himſelf ſhould 
Buchanan. |. 9. 


Ne zz, Vor. I. 


| ; and then let them go where they would. c. 145+ 
(4) During the King's Abſence, a Parliament was ſummoned by his Son Lionel, Guardian of the Kingdom, which met on 

Rymer's Fed. Tom. 5. p- 
() About fifty thouſand. Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 139. But Speed ſays — two thouſand Mea! and Knighton thirty fix thouſand. Col. 2589. 


7) This Battle was fought not far frem Newil's Croſs, near Durham, on October 17. There were no leſs than fiſteen, or according to others, 

. lr LN Perſons of the Engliſh 
mfrevyle, Earl of Angus, Henry Percy, Ralph Newile, William Dayneourt, and Henry Scrozp. Wall. p. 167. Rymer's 
The Scerch King, though he had two r in his Body, his — 5 1 LC a 


September 11. and granted 
526, 


Zouche 


that ſignalized themſelves in this Expedition were, Wilkam la 
almoſt incurably wounded, and his Sword beat out of 


provoked the Engliſh by opprebrious Language to kill him; and when Fobn Copland Governour of Roxborowgh Caſtle ad- 

him on the Face with his Gantlet ſo fiercely, that he knocked out two of his Teeth. But however C 

him away out of the Field a Priſoner. Upon his refuſing to deliver him up to the 
him to Ca/ais, where he excuſed his Refuſal ſo handſomely, that the King ſent him 


nd conveyed 
deen (who ſtayed at Newcaſtle during the Battle) the King Bas 
with the Reward of five hundred Pounds a Year in Land, 


chuſe it near his own Dwelling, and made him a Knight Banneret. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 5. p. 54% Froif. I. 1. c. 140, 141» 
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1347. defeated Charles de Blas, and took him Priſoner in the 
laſt Battle, fought near Ia Roche de Rien. 

Philip ties: Mean time, the Siege, or rather Blockade of Calais 

in vain to was ſtill continued by Sea and Land. Edward had ſent 

gh Ca for ſeven hundred Ships to guard the Sea, As therefore 

AR. Pub. nothing could be brought into the Town, it was at laſt 

Vp. 562, reduced to Extremity. The ſad Condition of the Be- 

6 EY fieged being diſcovered to the King by an intercepted Let- 

Mezerai- ter, he ſent it immediately to Philip, and withal bid the 

— 4 Meſſenger tell him, he had no time to loſe, if he in- 

tended to relieve the Place. Philip improving this Intel- 

ligence, ſpeedily took the Field, and approached the 

Engliſh Camp with an Army of one Hundred and fifty 

He offers thouſand Men. He hoped to draw the Enemy out of 

3 ven his Intrenchments, by offering him Battle ſeveral times. 

fiſes. But Edward was too wiſe to run any hazard, well 

knowing the Impoſſibility of forcing his Lines: Beſides, 

he had good reaſon to expect, the Town would quickly 

be at his Mercy. So, without being moved with all 

theſe Defiances, he conſtantly anſwered, his Buſineſs 

there was to take Calais, and if Philip thought fit to 

hinder him, he had only to take the moſt proper mea- 

He mates ſures, Philip ſeeing he could not without manifeſt dan- 

ro Preps- ger attack him in his Intrenchments, nor draw him into 

Poon heh the open Field, ſent two Cardinals with Propoſals of 

are rejected. Peace, He offered him Guienne, the Earldom of Pon- 

thieu, and a Marriage between their Children. Edward 

made a jeſt of theſe Offers. He replied, Guienne and 

Ponthieu belonged to him; that he ſhould quickly be 

maſter of Calais, and ſo had no need of his Bounties. 

He ſends him This Project not ſucceeding, Philip propoſed to him by a 

2 23 Herald, to decide their Quarrel by a Combat of fix on 

accepred, each Side, The Herald adding, the King of France 

would appoint the Time and Place, the Earl of Derby 

made anſwer, That muſt be Edward then, ſince he is the true 

King of France. This Pretenſion alone, was ſufficient to 

cauſe the Propoſal to fall to the ground, to which it is 

certain Edward, in his preſent Circumſtances, had no 

Inclination, His ſole Aim was to take Calais, without 

Edward 7e- putting that event to Arbitration. A few days after, he 

Kas gere, received a Recruit of ſeventeen thouſand Men, brought 

ment. him by his Queen from England. If we may believe 

Act. Pub. ſome Engliſh Hiſtorians, this Supply came very ſeaſona- 

/ bly, to enable him to have his Revenge of Philip. It is 

affirmed, he offered to fight him in open Field; to fill 

up his Trenches himſelf, and demoliſh his Works, pro- 

vided he might have ſufficient Security that nothing ſhould 

Philip re- be conveyed into Calais till after the Battle. It is ad- 

—_ ded, that Philip refuſing this offer, choſe to retire. 

Thus much is certain, he did not think proper to at- 

Calais fur- tack Edward in his Intrenchments. So, the Beſieged 

Froita:e, deſpairing of being relieved, deſired at length to capitu- 

SI late. A Capitulation, deferred till the laſt Extremity, 

could not be of any great Advantage. Accordingly, Ed- 

ward refuſed the Beſieged all manner of Terms but 

That of Life, which he was willing to grant both to 

Edward re- the Soldiers and the Inhabitants. However, he excepted, 

yg out of the laſt, ſix of the principal Burghers, to ſa- 

the chief crifice them to his Vengeance, leaving the Inhabitants to 

Burgber:, chuſe the Victims themſelves. This Severity cauſed a 

: great Conſternation in the Town. It was very difficult 

to chuſe theſe ſix Perſons, and yet there was no time to 

loſe. Hiſtory ought not to aſs over in Silence the ge- 

nerous Action of Euſtace de St. Pierre, one of the chief 

- / $5 mg Inhabitants. This brave Burgher ſeeing Fear and De- 

/® ſpair painted on the Faces of his Countrymen, volunta- 

rily offered himſelf to be one of the fix. So uncommon 

a Magnanimity affected the reſt to ſuch a degree, that 

hve more were quickly found, who, after his Example, 

devoted themſelves for the Preſervation of their Townſmen. 

Froiſſart. Theſe ſix illuſtrious Burghers, bent to appeaſe the Con- 

I. 1. c. 148. queror's Rage, by the Sacrifice of their Lives, went out 

bare-footed, in their Shirts, with Halters about their 

Necks, and preſented to him the Keys of the Town. 

They found him ſo highly incenſed, that notwithſtand- 


ing the Interceſſion of the Prince of Wales, and of the 
-—_ Men about him, he commanded them to be led to 

xecution. But if he had Reſolution enough to refuſe 
that favour to the prefling Inſtances of his Son, he could 
not find in his Heart the ſame Inſenſibility for the Queen, 
This good Princeſs, moved with the Misfortune of theſe 
miſerable Men, caſting herſelf at his Feet, intreated him 
with Tears in her Eyes, to pardon them for Chriſt's ſake, 


134%. 


4 reſolved ſoever he might be, he could not behold The Queen | 


at his Feet a Queen, whom he fo tenderly loved, with. tin: #4, 
out feeling his Heart relent, and in ſpite of the Reſolution 1 
he had armed himſelf with, was overcome by her In- But, 7 
treaties, The Queen, not content with ſaving the Lives 

of theſe unfortunate Men, ordered Cloaths to be brought 
them; and after giving them an Entertainment in her 

own Tent, diſmiſſed them with a Preſent to each of 

ſix pieces of Gold. An Action which did then, and 

ever will, redound to the Honour of that penerous 
Princeſs. 

Thus the important Town of Calais, after a Year's 
Siege, became ſubject to the Dominion of the Enghyh (1) 

A few days after Edward had made his Entry, into FG 
Calais, he turned out all the Inhabitants, in order to peo- . 
ple it with Englijh. Probably, this Precaution was the 4 roch oy 
means of England's keeping that Place two hundred Axa l 
Years. The Siege had been fo long and fatiguing, that 4 Engiz, 
Edward thought himſelf obliged to give his 'Iroops 48 
ſome repoſe, by conſenting to a Truce propoſed to him V. hu 
for one Lear. Which done, he left a ſtrong Garriſon in 5%. &. 
Calais (2), and returned in triumph to England(3), 92h big, 

Never had the Engliſb Name been more glorious than Knight, 
at this time; and never had England enjoyed a more Jilin 
compleat Happineſs. If the Valour, Wiſdom, and good j, 1.4. 


. . 49s 
Fortune of the King, gave an extraordinary Luſtre to TI 


oa — Cendit i- 
the Realm, the rare Qualities of the brave Prince of — 


Wales, Heir-Apparent to the Crown, afforded no leſs Walſng, 
hopes for the future. - The prodigious Plenty which im- 
mediately followed Edward's Victories, ſeemed alſo to de- 
monſtrate, that Heaven took a peculiar Care of the Eng- 

4 (4). 

To add ſtill a freſh Luſtre to Edward's Glory, Am- K 349. 
baſſadors from Germany arrived the next Year, with of- 20 2. 
fers of the Imperial Dignity. The Election of Charles pia by. 
IV, who was now crowned at Bonn, not being agreeable „, 
to all the Electoral Princes, ſome (5) were reſolved to make y.,. ;.., 
a new Choice. To that end, they caſt their Eyes on the K gia. 
King of England, whom the Battle of Creſh, and taking 
of Calais, had rendered very famous. But Edward, who 
was not ignorant how much the acceptance of this Dig- 
nity, at a like Juncture, had coſt Richard, Brother of 
Henry III, was too wiſe to throw himſelf into the fame 
Difficulties. Beſides, he had need of all his Forces and 
Endeavours to acquire the Crown of France, which to him 
ſeemed a more ſubſtantial Good. On theſe accounts, he 
refuſed the Honour intended him by the German Princes, 
and declined taking ſo great a Burden upon him (6). 

During the Proſperity enyoyed by the Engliſh, it i 1339. 
no wonder that Eaſe and Plenty threw them into the , 
Exceſſes, that are the uſual Attendants thereof. All the ;, gu. 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, an unbridled Debauchery Knighte- 
at this time prevailed throughout the Kingdom; and _ 
the Women, laying aſide their Modeſty, the great Or- 
nament of their Sex, ſeemed to glory in the Loſs of 
their Virtue, Nothing was more common, than to fee 
them riding in Troops to our Tournaments, dreſſed 
like Cavaliers, with Swords by their Sides, and mount- 
ing their Steeds adorned with rich Trappings, without 
any regard to their Honour or Reputation. The Mens 
Exceſſes were no leſs ſcandalous. God permitted not 


theſe Diſorders to go long unpuniſhed, A terrible Plague, 4. 


after raging in ha, and part of Europe, ſpread itſelf into — 


France, and from thence into England (7), where it Wala. 


made ſuch Deſolation, that one half of the Nation m_— 


ſwept away. Londen eſpecially felt the Effects of its ® 
Fury, where, it is obſerved, in one Year above fifty 


(1) Or nher near an eleven Months Siege. It was delivered to the King on the 4th of Auguſt. Knighton. Col. 2594, 2595+ John de Chivereſton, wat 
made Governor of the Town, and Sir Americ of Pavia, Captain of the Caſtle. Rymer's Feed. Tom. 5+ p- 584, 593 


(2) And built a Caſtle at Risbank to ſecure Calais. Statut Ann» 


3) Where he arrived O&ober.12. Rymer's Fed. Tom. F. p. 594+. Wa p- 167. | 
(4) This Year was finiſhed St. Stephen's Chapel at Weſtminſter, formerly belonging to the King's Palace, but now the Place where the Houſe of Commons 


meets. Rymer's Feed. Tom. 5. p- 631. | 


(5) Name:y, Henry Archbiſhop of Mentz 3 Rodolpb and Rupert, Counts Palatine of the Rhine, and Dukes of Bavaria, 


and Luſatia ; and the Duke of Saxony, Ibid. p. 622. 


Lewis Marquiſs of Brandenburg 
17th of March, which 


(6) This Year a Parliament met at London, Jan. 15. Rot. Clauſ. 22 Ede. III. Pt. 2. M. 9. Dorſ. As did another on the 17t! he had 
8 the King Three Fifteenths, to be levied in three Years. Jbid. Pr. 1. M. 32. Dorf. Rymer a Fed. Tom. 5. p.611. Knighton ſays, 
before twenty thouſand Sacks of Wool, and alſo a Tenth from the Clergy for two Years: Knighton. Col. 2595. and paſſed into Greece, Africa 3 


(7) This Plague firſt began in the Kingdom of Cathay in Afia in 1346, from whence it ſpread into other parts of Aſia, 


and fpread 


and afterwards into Europe, and ſo into France and England: In which laſt it broke out . firſt in Dorſerſbire, about the beginning of T ; 
itſelf all over the Nation, continuing till Michaelmas twelve Month after ; it was fo great in both Years, that there hardly remained the Tex 


part of People alive in moſt Places. Wall. p. 168. And a Parliament being ſummoned to meet on the Monday after 
prorogued till a fortnight after Zafter, and afterwards reſpited till a new Summons. Stow's Ana. p. 245+ Dr. Brady, p. 247+ 


5. 655, 658. 


anua 14- 1349+ it was 
7 4 Fad. Tom., 5», 
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Book X. 


1349. thouſand Perſons were buried in a Church-yard belonging 
to the Ciftercians (1). 

Philip co-= Though this terrible Scourge had been no more favor- 

rupts the. able to France, Philip was making great Preparations to 

Governor of new the War, with a reſolution to uſe all poſſible 


* Endeavors to recover Calais. The loſs of that Place 
Wien. lay heavy upon his Mind, becauſe of the Conſequences 
alſing · 


which he plainly foreſaw. However, as he rightly 
judged, it would be very difficult to retake the Town 
by Force of Arms, he reſolved to uſe a ſurer way, by 
bribing the Governor, The Lords of Mantmorency and 
Charny, to pleaſe their Maſter, very readily took upon 
them the execution of this Project, and the Ignominy of 
the Action. But what Mexerai ſays is not very likely, 
that they thought it no great fault to ſurprize the Town 
during the Truce. In all appearance, their Ignorance 
was not ſo great. However that be, they held private 
Intelligence with Ameri de Pavia the Governor, who 
promiſed to deliver up the Place for twenty thouſand 
Crowns. This Sum being ſent him, he found means to 
introduce by degrees into the Town a hundred Men at 
Arms, and twelve French Knights, whom he concealed 
in the Caſtle (2). On the day appointed for the Per- 
formance of his Promiſe, the Lords of Charny and Ribau- 
mont lay in Ambuſh near the two Gates of the Town, 
in order to ruſh in as ſoon as they were opened. 80 
juſt were their meaſures, -that they thought themſelves 
ſure of Succeſs. But they did not know all that had 
Edward bas paſſed. A little before, Edward receiving ſome Intelli- 
=:tice of it. gence of the Plot, ſent for the Governor to Londen, and 
promiſed him Pardon, on condition he would betray the 

French, The Villain, perceiving himſelf inevitably ruined 

if he refuſed to comply with the King, fully informed 

him of all the Circumſtances of the Plot, and the day 

He comes t6 agreed upon to let the Enemies into the Town. By this 
ogy, means Edward knowing how matters ſtood, ordered it 
"5 fo, that he came the Evening before to Calais, attended 

by the Prince of Males, and eight hundred Men at 

and attacks Arms (3). On the morrow by break of day, he ſallied 
che French. out at one Gate, and the Prince of J/ales at the other, 
12 to attack the French, who little expected any ſuch 
thing. The King, who was pleaſed to fight on foot, 

under the Banner of the Lord Walter de Manny, ingaged 

in ſingle Combat with Eu/tace de Ribaumont, a Knight of 

Picardy, by whoſe fierce Blows he was twice ſtruck down 

on his Knees. The ſpeedy Relief he received from 

his own Men, freed him from this danger, and even 

enabled him to defeat Ribaumont's Troop, and take him 
Priſoner. | 

Whilſt the King was thus employed, the Prince of 

Wales vigorouſly charged the Lord Charm, who, after a 

long Reſiſtance, was at length defeated, and taken Pri- 

ſoner by the Prince. The French loſt in this Action 

ſix hundred Men, beſides a good Number of Priſoners, 

who, with their two Leaders, were brought into the 

Town, of which a few hours before they hoped to be 

Maſters (4). Though the way they had uſed was far 

from being honorable, Edward conſidering it was in 
»bedience to their Sovereign, treated them very civilly. 

That .very Evening he entertained the principal Pri- 

ſoners with a ſplendid Supper, and was even pleaſed to 

come and fee them whilſt at Table. He could not for- 

bear upbraiding Charny with the infamous means he had 

uſed, to take from him by Treachery, and during the 

Truce, a Place that coſt him ſo dear, and was fairly 

Edward's won. Then addrefling himſelf to Ribaumont, he greatly 
Gereroſi'y *9 commended his Valour, and made him a Preſent of a 


— String of Pearls of great value, which he wore in his Cap, 


L 1. c. 154. as a Teſtimony of his Eſteem. He added, that hearing 


he was a great Admirer of the Ladies, he deſired him to 
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wear it in their Company, telling him, they would not 1349. 
look upon him with leſs favorable Eyes. After ſeveral 
other obliging Expreſſions, he gave him his Liberty with- 
out any Ranſom. Before he left Calais, he made John 
de Beauchamp (5) Governor, not thinking it prudent to 
truſt any longer the Cuſtody of that important Place in 
the Hands of a Lombard, who had ſuffered himſelf to be 
bribed. But this was not all the Puniſhment the Traitor 
received for his double T reachery. The next Year, he 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the French, 
who cauſed him to he torn in Pieces with four Horſes, 

The Attempt upon Calais failing, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the French, Philip diſowned the Authors. 
As Edward was not ready to renew the War, he was 
contented with that ſlight Satisfaction; ſo the Truce ſtill 
ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding the juſt Cauſe given by Philip 
to break it. 

Edward having nothing more to do at Calais, return- e of 
ed to England, where ſoon after he inſtituted the famous he Order of 
Order of the Garter (6). According to the common opi- — * 
nion, this Order owes its Origin to an Accident in it- Achmole. 
ſelf of little Importance, but in regard to its Conſequences 
very remarkable, if it be true, that it gave Birth to 
the Inſtitution of this Order of Knighthod, It is ſaid, 
that Edward being at a Ball, where the Counteſs of Sa- 
lisbury in dancing dropped her Garter, ſtooped to take it 
up; that the Lady imagining he had ſome other deſign, 
and ſhowing her Surprize, he ſaid to her, to clear him- 
ſelf, Honi foit qui Mal y hy Euil to him that Evil 
thinks, It is added, that in Memory of this Accident, 
he inſtituted the Order of the Garter, to which he gave 
for Motto, the Words ſpoken to the Counteſs. An Ori- 
gin, ſo little worthy of the Luſtre wherewith this Order 
has all along ſhone ſince its Inftitution, appears at firſt 
ſight ſo very offenſive, that ſeveral ingenious Wits have 
endeavored to find out a more honorable. Some affirm, 
the Reaſon of Edward's inſtituting this Order, was, be- 
cauſe on the day of the Battle of Creſhß, he had given 
Garter for the Word. Others ſay, it was, becauſe on 
that day he ordered his Garter to be fixed at the end of 
a Lance for a ſignal of Battle. Laſtly, there are who Camden. 
advance, that Edward only revived and regulated an 
Order of Knighthaed, begun by King Richard I, at the 
Siege of Acres in Paleſtine. The ſay, King Richard re- 
ſolving to ſtorm the Town, diſtributed to ſome of his 
principal Officers certain Leather-Strings to be tied round 
the Leg, to diſtinguiſh them during the Aſſault, and in 
memory of that Event, Edward inſtituted the Order « 
the Garter, But all this is ſaid without ſufficient Proof. 
Beſides, whatever Endeavors have been uſed to give this 
Order a different Origine from the firſt above-mention- 
ed, nothing has hitherto been found ſatisfactory con- 
cerning the reaſon of the Motto, TONI SOIT 
DUTT MAL Y PENSE. The Motto a- 
grees very well with the firſt Circumſtance, but has 
no Connexion with thoſe ſubſtituted in its room. It 
is no leſs uncertain why the Knights wear the Garter on 
their Left rather than on the Right Leg, or why the 
Founder choſe to put the Order under the Protecti- 
on of St. George, But this is certain, that great Prince's 
Deſign was to ingage the preſent and future Knights to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Courage and Virtue. 
This of all the like Orders has beſt adhered to the Rules 
of its Inſtitution, More antient than thoſe of the Golden- 
Fleece (7), and Holy Gb (8), it has never degene- 
rated as to the Number, which has all along been twenty 
ſix, including the Sovereign of the Order, who is always 
the Perſon that wears the Crown of England. The 
Kings and other Sovereign Princes, who have been, and 
ſtill are, deſirous of being admitted into this moſt noble 


(1) The Charter-Houſe. The Lord Walter Manny, conſidering the great danger of burying in the Church-yards, during this great Plague, purchaſed a 
piece of Ground called Spirtie-Craſt, then belonging to the Maſter and Brethren of St. Bartbolometu- Spit tie, containing thirteen Acres and a Rad, without 
the Barrs of Smithfield, and cauſed it to be incloſed and conſecrated. In this place was buried above fifty thouſand Perſons that died of the Plague. In 


memory whereof, the faid Lord, in 1171, built a Chapel on the ſame Ground, and founded a Houſe for Charter-Heuſe, or Carthuſian Monks. 


Ann. p. 246. 


2) Froiſſart ſays, that the Governour let them in at a Poſtern, the very night King Edward came to Calais 


Stow's 


and having received the twenty thouſand 


Crowns from them, carried them into the great Tower of the Caſtle to take poſſeſſion of it ; but King Edward, who was in the ſame Tower, ruſhed upon 


them, and took them Priſoners. c. 153. 
(3 Three hundred Men at Arms, and fix hundred Archers. 


Fraif. I. 1. e. 153+ 


| - 3 : 
Rapin by miſtake calls him Henry. He was younger Son of Guy de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick. Dugdale, Vol. I. p. 231. His Commiſſien bears 


date at Weſtminſter, January 1. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 5. p. 655. 

(5) Rapin by miſtake calls bim Henry. 
oo e January Is Rymer's Fed. Tom. To P · 655. 
r. 


p- 245, 246. 
at 


Mr. Aſomole fixes the Inſtitution of this noble and he not able Order, on 
it was inſtituted this Year, becauſe the Plague at that time raged terribly at 


He was younger Son of Guy de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick. Dugdale, Vol. I. p. 231. His Commiſion 


the 23d of April, 1349+ p. 185. But Dr. Brady juſtly daubts, whether 
; Ks; ay and other Parts adjacent. See Hi. p. 247. and Stow's Ann. 


7) An Order of Knighthood, inſtituted by Philip the Gued, Duke of Burgundy, at his Marriage with Iſabella of Portugal in 1430. The Order was 
1 compoſed of four and twenty Knights, who were Gentlemen of Birth, and unblemiſhed Reputation. This Order is now common to all the Princes 


of the Houſe of Auſtria, as being 
firelet. Vol. II. fol. 54. 


from Mary of Burgundy, Daughter of Charles the Hardy, laſt Duke of Burgundy. Chiflet. Favin. Mon- 


(8) This is an Order of Knighthood in France, inſtituted by King Henry III, who celebrated its firſt Feſtival on the 31ſt of December, 1578. The 
, ane of Knights was limited to a hundred, withcut including thoſe he Clergy, via Four Cardinals, and four Biſhops, together with the great 
moner, and the Officers of the Order, viz. A Chancellor, Treaſurer, Regiſter, and King at Arms, and ordered the Knights to wear a Croſs of Malta, 


having Dove-in the Center of it» To which King Henry IV, in 1598, added 


a Collar made of Trophies, from whence procced Flames wah 


Order, 
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the HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


Order, are a clear Evidence of its great Repute through- 
out all Europe (1). 

However glorious Edward had hitherto been, he diſ- 
dained not to hazard his Reputation, in an Affair which 
ſcemed below his notice. But tle greatneſs of his Cou- 
rage would not ſuffer him to weigh too nicely ſuch ſort 
of Conſiderations, The Merchants complaining of cer- 
tain Spaniſh Ships infeſting the Coaſts of England, and 
doing them much Damage, he promiſed to clear the Seas 
of them. To that end, aſſembling ſuch of his Ships as 
were ſooneſt ready, he would go himſelf and give chace to 
the Corſairs. He fought and defeated them (2), took 
twenty of their Ships, funk many more, and diſperſed the 
reſt. This Action, though in itſelf of little Importance, 
ſcemed to him ſo glorious, that he cauſed a Gold Coin to 
be ſtruck, whereon he was repreſented in a Ship with his 
Cutlaſs in his Hand, in order to perpetuate the Memory 
thereof (3). 

Philip de Valois lived not to ſee the end of the Truce 
made with Edward. He died the 22d of Augn/t 1350, 
kaving for Succeſſor his Son Jahn, who renewed the 
Truce till I hiiſontide 1354. But it was ill obſerved on 
both Sides. In Bretagne, Gaſcoigne, Picardy, frequent 
Hoſtilities were committed, which occaſioned mutual 
Complaints and even Repriſals, each Party throwing the 
Blame on his Enemy. The Earl of Derby, honoured 
with the Title of Duke of Lancaſter (4), was ſent to 
Calais with an Army, as if it had been open War. He 
made Inroads into the French Territories, and ravaged 
the Country from Calais to Terouenne, The greateſt Ad- 
vantage Edward reaped by the Non-Obſervance of the 
Truce, was the Acquiſition of the Town of Guiſnes ſold 
kim by the Governour. When King John complained of 
it, Edward replied, that his Father Philip, by attempting 
to purchaſe Calais, had taught the Engliſh Commanders that 
Buying and Selling was no Breach of a Truce (5). 

This Advantage however did not balance the Loſs ſu- 


wing fel of a ined by Edward in Flanders, by the entire Defection of 


jrow Ed- 
ward. 


Walſing. 
Aveſbury. 


1353. 


the Hlemings. Hitherto they had been his Friends, but for 
ſome time paſt, the Face of Affairs was entirely changed 
in that Country. After the Death of the Earl of Flan- 
ders, ſlain at the Battle of Cr, the Flemings ſent Depu- 
tics to Philip de Jaliis, to demand the Son of their deceaſed 
Soveteign, under colour of putting him in poſſeſſion 
of his Father's Inheritance. Philip conſenting to their 
Requeſt, when they had the young Prince in their Power, 
they contracted him to one of Edward's Daughters. This 
Accident would doubtleſs have been very prejudicial to 
Philip, if the Earl himſelf had not freed him from this. 
The young Prince, who by Education was wholly attach- 
cd to the Intereſts of France, not bearing the thoughts 
of marrying into the Family of his Sovereign's Enemy, 
privately withdrew from his Subjects, and caſt himſelf again 
into his Arms, From thenceforward the Flemings began 
by degrees to be diſingaged from the Intereſts of England. 
They even approved of the Marriage concluded by Philip 
between their Earl and the Duke of Brabant's Daughter, 
who had entirely forſaken Edward (6), Their Levi 

was the Cauſe that the Staple (7) of the Engliſh Wal 
ſet up in their Country, was removed into England, to 


(1) Coambden reckons in his Time twenty two Kings, beſides the Kings of England, and as many foreign Dukes and Princes. He has likewiſe given 
us a Liſt of the firſt fix and twenty Knights, who are called the Founders of the Order; namely, Edrvard III King of England ; Edzvard his Son 
Prince of Wales ; Henry Dake of Lancaſter ; Thomas Eari of Warwick ; Ralph Earl of Stafford ; William Montacute Earl of Saliſbury ; Reger Mortimer 
Earl of March; Capdall de Buchæ; Jabs l Ie; Bartholomew Burghwwaſh ; Fobn Beauchamp 3 Fobn de Mobun ; 
Fobn Grey ; Richord Fitz;-Simon 3 Miles Stapleton 3 Thomas Malle; Hugh Wriotheſley ; Niel Loring ; Fobn Chandos ; James de A z Otho Holland; 

F Solithury, who it ſeems gave Occaſion for the founding this Order 


(2) This Engagement happened Aug. 29. near Winchelſea, Twenty fix of the Spaniſb Ships were taken. Wal. p. 169. 


Henry Ene; Zanchet Dabrideecourt, Milſiam Paynel. The Counteſs © 
der of her time for Shape and Beauty. 


(3) Sce the Coins at the end of this Reign. 


(4) Son of Henry, Brother of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter beheaded in the Reign of Edward II, who was Son of Edmund, 
This Henry for his Merit was advanced by the general Conſent of the Parliament, and the King's ſpecial Charter, dated the 6th of March, 25 of Ed- 
wward, to the Title of Duke of Lancaſter, being the ſecond that bore that Title in England. At the ſame time alſo the Lord Ralph Stafford was 
created Earl of Scafſerd, with a Penſion of one thouſand Marks, till the King could provide Lands of that value to ſettle on him. Anighton» 


Col. aboz. Wal. p. 170. 


(5) This Year a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, Febr. 10. wherein were enacted the Statutes of Labeurers and Proviſors. Rot. Parl. 25 Edw. III. 
Cetton's Abridg. p. 73. Knighton relates that the King took twenty Shillings from every Carrucate, and a Fifteenth. And alſo that there was 
p- 170. : 
(6) A Parliament met this Year on Fan. 14. at Weſtminſter, which granted the King three Tenths, and three Fifteenths, to be paid, as the laſt 


him a Fifteenth, and a Tenth for three Years. Col. 2600, 2602. Wall. 


were, within three Years. Ret. Parl. 25 Edt. III. P. 2. M. 7, 9, 10. 


a Hand in the Murder of Edward II, having ſome Years fince come in and ſubmitted to the King's Mercy, and lately received his Pardon, petitioned the 
Parliament to have it then confirmed; which, in conſideration of his late faithful Service to the King in Flanders, was accordingly granted. Bid. 
N. 55. See Tyrrel. p. 571. There was this Year, beſides this Parliament, a Council at W:fninſter. 

(7) Staple ſignifies this or that Town, whither the Merchants of England were, by Act of Parliament, to carry their Woel, Chth, Lead and Tin, for 
the ſel.ing them by the Great. What were the Staple Commodities of this Realm may be ſeen in the Statute of 14 Richard II. c. 1. as Woe, Leather, 
Wool-fells, Lead, Tin, &c. The Staple of Wool was removed to Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Briftol, Lincoln, Hull, and Calais. See Rymer's 


Fad. Tom. 5. p- 618. Wall. p. 170. 


() This was done by the Authority of the Parliament, which met this Year on Sept. 23. and continued, for ſome time longer, the Subſidy of Wool, 
Lrather, and Wool-fells, granted to the King in ſome of the late Parlizments. Rot. Parl. 27 Ed. III. N. 1.6. 

(9) Provided he would quit his claim to the Crown of France. Wall. p. 170. - 4 himſelf 

(12) Thomas Hatfield, Biſhop of Durham, and the Lords Henry Percy, and Ralph de Nevil. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 5. p. 733+ King David . 
went, with King Edward's permiſſion, in 13517, into his Kingdom, and afterwards in 1453, as far as Nerocaſtie, to treat with ſome of his Nobility, 48 
his Ranſom, but could bring nothing to a Concluſions Rymer's Fad. Tom. 5. p. 722, 727, 737, 756. Knighton. Col. 2600-----2607. Part, 

(11) April 28. A Parliament was held; in which the Lords Roger Mortimer, and Richard Fitz- Alan were reſtored in blood Rer. 4 


28 Edw. III. N. 1, @c. 13. 


(12) He failed from P/ymeuth, Sept. 8. attended by the Earlsof Warwick, Suffolt, Saliſbury, and Oxford ; with one thouſand Men at Arms, and the 


like Number of Archers. Hall. p. 171. 


(13) Novemb. 2. attended by his Sons Lionel and Fobn, Henry Duke of Lancafter z the Earls of Nerthampron, March, and Stafferd, &c- and about 


two thouſand Men at Arms. Wall. p. 171. 


Vol. I. 


their great Damage, but to the Benefit of the Eng- | 
4% (8). 353. 

The new King of France ſeemed to be extremely de- 135 
ſirous that the Truce might be changed into a firm Prove 
and laſting Peace, to which Edward was not averſe. In — . K. 
the Negotiations on this occaſion, Jahn offered to re-rws C 
ſign to the King of England, Guienne, with the Earl. Walling. 
doms of Artois and Guiſnes, to hold them in full Sove- .. Pad, 
reignty, without Homage to the Crown of France (9). 75851. 
But preſently after, to his own, as well as to his King- P. 781. 
dom's Misfortune, he abruptly broke off the Negotiation, 
which ended only in prolonging the Truce till April the 
next Vear. 

It was not difficult to perceive that the King of 
France ſought only to gain time, to enable himſelf the 
better to maintain the War. Edward was very ſenſible 
of it, but had hiniſelf need of ſome reſpite, in order 
to ſettle ſome domeſtick Affairs of Importance. They,, 522 
Obſtinacy of the Scots in ſupport of their King, though : 
a Prifoner, fully convinced him, it would not be eaſy to 
reduce Scotland, as long as he was at War with France, 

This Confideration inclined him to patch up a Peace 

with the Scots, in expectation of a more favourable op- 
portunity to renew the War. But this Peace could not 

be made without their King's Releaſe; fo firmly did they 

inſiſt upon that Article. To ſettle this Affair, Edward 
appointed Commiſſioners (10) to treat with the Scots, con- 
cerning King David's Liberty. 
was prolonged for ſome time, ended at length in a Treaty the King of 
concluded at Newcaſtle, July the 13th, 1354, whereby 3 
Edward promiſed to free David for a Ranſom of ninety ag. Pub. 
thouſand Marks of Silver. This Treaty was ratified * 5 735, 
little aſter by the Prince of Males his Son, but was not bn 
executed ſor Reaſons mentioned hereafter. So David VI. p. 1, 
continued a Priſoner till 1357 (11). . 

When this Treaty was concluded, Edward conſider- Tan 
ing from henceforth the Affairs of Scotland as of little giver Gui- 
moment, applied himſelf chiefly to thoſe of France. The Nauf 
T ruce being about to expire, he inveſted the Prince of Wales 
IVales his Son with the Duchy of Guienne; and ſending Wallas, 
him thither, commanded him to renew the Hoſtilities (12). Venta 
Some affirm, King John had now inveſted the Dauphin 
Charles his Son, with that Duchy, and thereby occaſioned 
a Rupture. But there is no mention of this Circum- 
ſtance either in the French Hiſtories, or in the Collectim 
of the Pullict Acts. Beſides, it is certain the War was 
not renewed till after the Expiration of the Truce. 
Whilſt the Prince of Wales was preparing to renew the II gur in 
War in Guienne, the King his Father landing at Ca- wer dr 
lais (13), ravaged Beulonnais and Artois without oppoſition. . 
Upon this News, the King of France ſpeedily aſſembled Walfng 
his Forces. At the fame time, he ſent Edward a De- _ 
fiance, offering to fight him alone, or at the head of their Fifi. 
Armies: At leaſt, this is what the French Hiſtorians af- » 139 
firm; adding, that Edward declined it, and knowing 
Jahn was approaching to give him Battle, retired into 
England. The Engliſh, on the contrary, maintain, 
the Defiance was ſent by Edward, and refuſed by Tow. 
The wonder is, that the Callection of the Publick As 


makes no mention of this Expedition of Edward, though 


b Courtney ; Thomas Holland ; 


„Was the won- 


Son of Henry III. 


In this Parliament the Lord John Maltravers, who was thought to have 


whenever 


This Negotiation, which Trey awe 


Book/X. 


whenever the Kings of England.went beyond Sea, a Me- 
Vs XM. the day, both of their departure and return. 
is hardly ever omitted. But ſinee the Hiſtorians of both 
Nations ſpeak of Edward's going to Calais, a bare nega- 

tive Proof is not ſufficient to invalidate their Teſtimony. 
However, if Edward returned ſo haſtily, it is certain, that 


71% Scots very important Reaſons called lim home. Tbe Scots 
{1% having taken Berwick by Surprise, it was very dangerous 
. bet, to leave in their Hands a Place of that Importance, which 
Walfing. ve them at all times an Inlet into England. To retake 
this Town was the occaſion of . Edward's haſtening his 

return (i)). th. 892 24 $v; 
Arcbury> Immediately aſter his Arrival he called a Parliament (2), 
complaining of the T reachery of the Scots, who, after a 
4 Treaty concluded and ratified, abuſed his good Faith, by 
= wailing the Seducements of the King of France. he Parliament 


knowing the Nereflity of recovering Berwick, and the 
8 King's want of Money to continue _ = — 
7 ranted him f Shilling upon 3 
7 old in the . t is ſaid, this Subſidy amounted 
to more than three hundred and fifty thouſand Marks a 
Year, ſo conſiderable was the woollen T rade in thoſe Days. 
With this Aid the King quickly-raiſed an Army, at the 
Head of which he advanced to the Borders of Scotland, 


Fand Upon his Approach, the Scots. quitted Berwick (4), after 
ate. demoliſhing the Fortifications, which be rev by ra- 
Heet. Beth. vaging their Country (5). This, unexpeted Rupture of 
Waling the Scats ſurprized: him the more, as be had made a 
Kasko. Treaty... with them, for releaſing their King, and only 
ſtayed for the payment of the Ranſom ane upon. This 
Proceeding. of there. quite — ing's mind as to 


Peace, wax Lay x depen — Reſolution, with 

reſpect to the irs cot 5 | 54 
3 355. After, Balis Expulſion, he ſtill kept the Title of 
Eg, but without any real Power, and in ſo ſervile a 
VDteependence on the King of England, that he was looked 
upon only ag a Subject. It is true, Edward. leſt him the 
Comer bis, roops, but they were ſo very few, that 
he was never able to make any Progreſs. - So, he ſpent 
his Days in a meſancholy manner, with a Penſion of five 
Marks a Day, allowed him by Edward, and ſome Pre- 
ſents for his extraordinary There are manifeſt 
| Proofs of his great Dependence in the Collectian [ns 
Publick Aci, particularly in the frequent Pardons for hunt- 
ing in Edward's Foreſts, He was therefore but the Shadow 
a King, made uſe of hitherto by Edward to compals 

his Ends. It was needleſs for the King to wear the 

all his N ſhewing he- had 
for himſelf than Laying 

he had till then 
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. a'Crown, had it not N 
i - 33?» which Ballal was very willing to part with, I Reſig- 
g *3 nation proved fatal to King 


1 
6 
2 


138, 852. Mortification to ſee himſelf more 
loſe wick the hopes he had 
berty-(8). 


conceived of recoverihg his 
Charles: de = 
bis | 
ed. 


Þ 745, 363 Scotland, at leaſt; with regard to his Liberty, though. it 


1356. Whilſt Edward. was employed gt home, the Prince of 
"7 Wales ravaged che ſouthern Provinces of France, and par- 
—_ .... Hculaly,Longuadec.. He made into that Province u ſudden 
Lotus. Irruption, which rendered him Maſter of Carogffone and 
Og Narhonne, where he met with a very great Booty, am 
then returned to Bourdeaux. By his retreat, the Mea: 
ſures ta oppoſe his Invaſion being -negleQed, he:chought 
he might ſaſely venture he a a As ſoon as his 
Jroops were a little ref , 
the head of twelve” thouſand Men, of whom not above 


three thouſand were Natives of. £ngland... He traverſed 


le Perigard and le Limouſin, entered Berry, and appeared 
him! E., belore the Gates of Bourges, But the News of the Kn 
with 4 1 * 3 1 4 * ; d 1 ».43 'T 89 1 
r (1) Which, was ap Nevenber 47. 
ey 2) It bud been called before his going 
I. CG I ” yn 4 


+ Þ« 90» | 

(3) For fix Years. Wall. p. 171. 
(4) Jenuary 13, id 

q 0 Ap utterly wining Edenbary k II eAliaxten, ae. Hell, Bog. 


1. a 
$) 
{9) Edward forgave him half the Sum, on Condition he would pay the 


(io) On the filth of Fuly, e p. 171. 


Lays 
This he did an Jan. ac. at. Rox 


> I: loners. Froifſart, I . C. 363 
No. 22, Vo. * 


AF ir. E DW AR D III. 


E f 


be marched again · ( to) at 


This Year, Jan. 7. was born Thomas, the King's ſeventh Son, at nerd. 

; burghs Rymnr's Fed. Tem V. p. $32, Tc. Wal, 
There were two Parliaments held .ahis Year, but wheres and when is hot mentioned. 
1366. es Fed. Tom. V. p. $62. 


na He _ firſt, upon having four of the prigcipal Eng/ib Noblemen at bis Mercy, 


429 
of France's approach, wich ſizety thouſand Men, prevented 1356. 
his beſieging that Plate, and even obliged him to take a 

Compaſs in order to retire to Baurdaaux. But John, fore- 

ſeeing his deſign,” marched with ſuch Expedition, that he 
overtook him near Paictiers. It being impoſſible for the 

Prince to retreat, he reſolved to intrench himſelf at Mau- 

pertuis, in a Poſt incumbered with Vines and Hedges, and 

of a very difficult Acces. Two Legates ſent by the Pope 

to the two Princes, to perſuade them to Peace, uſed their 

utmoſt. Endeavours to prevent an Engagement. They 

even induced the Prince of Mules to promiſe to repair all % , the 
the done in his Incurſion, and engage not to 7 r 
bear Arms againſt France for ſeven Years, John's Superi- * 

ority- cauſing him to rge& theſe Offers, he expected the 

Prince, with his whole Army, ſhould ſurrender at diſcre- 

tion (11). This Condition not being reliſhed by the Prince, 

he generouſly replied, he had rather dye Sword in Hand, 

than be guilty of a thing contrary to his Honour, and the 

Glory of the EAgli Name. 

All hopes of Agreement vaniſhing, the Prince of J/ales Bort of 
made a ſhort Speech to his Troops, telling them, © That pes 
Victory depended not on Numbers, but on Bravery : 1. 1. 164+ 
* That for his own part, he was reſolved to conquer or Walling: 
« dye, and would not expoſe his Country to the diſ- 

* grace of paying his Ranſom.” All King John's Ge- 
'nerals unanimouſly advifed him to ſtarve this little Army, 
cooped up in the middle of an Enemy's Country, where 
they would quickly be in want of all Things. This Ad- 
vice appeared to him too wary and inconſiſtent with his 
Impatience. He fancied, they would rob him of the tran- 
ſcendent Glory, he hoped to acquire by the Defeat of fo 
renowned a Prince, to feed him with the imaginary Honour 
of co ing without fighting. So, full of the pleaſing 
Expectation of obtaining an eaſy Victory, and revenging 
his Subjects, he refolved without delay to attack the 
Enemies. He committed at firſt a very great Error, in 

his Horſe to diſmount and begin the Fight: The 
Horſe, unaccuſtomed to charge on foot, were not able 
to break — 4 the Engliſh, who had the Advantage 
of the Ground, in a Country full of Hedges, through 
which there was a neceflity to paſs, in order to force 
— 2 my _—_ 1 Cavalry being re- 

with great loſs, fantry ſupplied their Place, 
and met the ſame Aa not wichſtandi the 
King's Efforts, who maintained the Fight four Rows, 
— 9 by his Voice and * with- 
out fearing to expoſe his on to the D Is. 
What Effart ſoever- he made, it ond, ares poſfible for 
him to rout this handful of 'Exgliþ, whom the neceſſity 
of conquering, . cauſed to fight deſperately ; being more- 
over animated by the Example of the Prince, who per- 
formed that day Acts of Wiſdom and Valour, comparable 
thoſe of the moſt renowned Generals. Of four Sons 
King of France bad with him, the three eldeſt retir- 
betimes , with cight hundred Lances, their Retreat 
id not a little contribute to diſcourage 

can King Jabn afted by deſpair, fig- 

3 all the moſt dan Places, and 
n 


of his ies. I 
himſelf a 
But, 


8 


Y 


1 


* * 
2 
$ 


3 


he inſpired the boldeſt with 
in all appearance, he would at length have 
he Multitude of the Enemies that ſurrounded 
him no hopes of ſaving his Life, if Dem 

ight of. Artis, diſperſing thoſe who 
molt vigorouſly, had not earneſtly per- 
yield himſelſf Priſoner. He would have John 7a 
to deliver bis Sword to the Prince of? e. 
the Prince was too remote, 'he was forced V. , gag. 
r, himſelf to Aforbeck with Philip his fourth v1. p. 72, 
thirteen Years' old, who had all along fought 254, 


In this unfortunate Day, ſo fatal to France, — 
above ſix thouſand Men 


flain, but among Knighton, 
that Number were eight hundred Nobles, the Duke of 

Bow bon a Prince of the Blood, the Duke of Atbenes Con- 
ſtable of France, the Marſhal de Nefle, and above fifty 
other great Lords of the Kingdom. 

"If the victorious Prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
Conduct and Bravery in this 
les admired after his Victory, 

rous Behaviour to his Priſoner; 
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his Med:ration 
— Day, he was no g ge 
r his modeſt and gene- 27 1 
The Evening after the Froiſſart. 
Walling, 


„nee e l e m Evra 


7 , p. 171. - | Srv 4 a gen 
4597- Knighton, Col. 2617. 
itia Pay liament. | 


other half punCtually at "the Days agreed on The AR for this Purpoſe 
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and that the Price and all the reſt of the Army ſhould 
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his Fate, the Prince ſaid to him, in a free, 


P. /Ermyl. 


1357. 
Froijaite 
Pol. Ving 


Trace for 
tw Tears. 
Act. Pub. 
V. p- 3. 


Ne King 
cendi ed to 
London. 
Ibid. 


The HISTORY 


Battle, the King ſupping in the Prince of J#aler's Tent, 
preſſed him to fit at Table with him; but he _ ci- 
villy declining it, ſtood and talked with him all the 
while. As the King, whoſe T houghts were ſtill employ- 
ed with his unfortunate Condition, was complaining of 
though modeſt 
and unaffected manner, That: he had one great Rea- 
* ſon to be comforted, that the Battle was not loft by 
« his fault: That the Engliſh had found to their Coſt, 
© he was the braveſt of Princes; but that God alone 
„ had diſpoſed of the Victory. And, (continued he) 
„if your ill fortune has thrown you into your preſent 
„ Dilgrace, you may at leaſt reſt aſſured, that an invio- 
„ lable Regard ſhall be preſerved for your Perſon ; and 
&« you ſhall find in me a very reſpectful Relation, if I 
© may be allowed to glory in that Title.” So great a 
Modeſty in a young victorious Prince, little more than five 
and twenty Years of Age, melted the King into Tears, 
and filled the Hearers with Admiration. As ſoon as 
John had recovered - himſelf, he turned to the Prince, 
and ſaid to him, with an Air of Satisfaction, T hat 
** ſince it was his Deſtiny to be vanquiſhed and taken, 
© it was a great Comfort in his Misfortune, that he had 
not behaved himſelf unworthily ; and was fallen into 
e the Hands of ſo valiant and generous a Prince.” On 
the morrow, ſolemn Thanks were returned to God, in 
the Engliſh Camp, for this great Victory. The Prince. 
thanked his victorious Troops, with ſuch Expreſſions, as 
aſcribed to them the Honour of the Day, without the 
leaſt mention of himſelf, Then he marched for Bour- 
deaux, laden with an ineſtimable Booty, and. fo great a 
Number of Priſoners, that it would have been difficult for 
the Englih to defend themſelves, in caſe they had been 
attacked (1). 

It is eaſy to conceive, the Joy this News ſpread over 
all England, and how great Edward's Satisfaction was 
in particular. God's Protection of the Prince of Maler 
being too viſible to be diſregarded, the King ordered 
publick Thankſgiving ſor this ſignal Victory, to be re- 
turned to God for eight Days together, in all the Churches 
of the Kingdom. The Prince of Hales ſpent the Win- 
ter at Bourdeaux, where two Legates from the Pope came, 
and prefied him ſo earneſtly, that he conſented, with the 
Approbation of the King his Father, to a Truce for two 
Years, wherein all the Allies of both Crowns were in- 
cluded. In April following (z) he came into England, 
bringing his Priſoner with him. He was received there 
with exceſſive Joy, but conſtantly refuſed all the Ho- 
nours that were offered him, being ſatisfied with thoſe 


He i te- paid to the captive King. When they made their En- 
ceived in ©" try into London, the Prince of Males rode on a little 


bercuretle 
Nane. 
Froiſſart. 
Knighton. 


black Nag, by the King of France's Side, who was 
mounted on a ſtately white Courſer, adorned with 
coſtly Lrappings. One would have thought that all the 
Pomp (3) diſplayed on this occaſion, was intended purely 
to do Honour to the captive King; ſo great care was 
taken to avoid all ſigns of his Diſgrace, and every thing 
that might be offentive to his Eyes. Though Edward 
diſputed with him the Title of. King 4 France, he treated 
him however like a King. The Sight of the captive 
Prince putting him in mind of the Inſtability of human 
Grandeur, he received him with as cordial Embraces, as 
if he had been his own Brother, or was come on pur- 
pole to pay him a. Viſit,” In this noble and generous 
manner, the Father and Son ſtrove with Emulation to 
comfort the unfortunate King, by' all the Marks of 
Reſpect due to a great Prince, in whatever State Fortune 
may have placed him. It is reported, When Edward: re- 
ceived the News of the Victory of Poictieri, he ſaid to 
thoſe about him, that his Satisfaction at ſo glorious a 


of EN GLAND. 


= Vol. 1. 
could deſire. The other captive Lords met with "OP 
Treatment and Civilitie. So fame 1355. 
Edward enjoyed then a ſo much greater 


was very uncommony I mean of vin Tint his elan 
ance at Lon- 8 


two molt potent Enemies; the King of 


purſuant to the Articles agreed upon three boon ray, Buchan 
but for the Reaſons above-mentioned; faw himſelf gg 


To that end he granted Saſe - conducts to Ambaſſadot, 
from Scotland, who, during a ſhort Truce, obtained their 
King's Liberty, upon much the ſame Terms as in the 


firſt Treaty. They engaged to pay ſor his Ranſom a 


hundred thouſand Marks Sterling; namely, ten thouſand 
every Year, till the whole was paid ; and for Security 
the King of Scotland gave twenty Hoſtages. At the fame 
time, a ten Years Truce was concluded between England 
and Scotland. David was releaſed (5) upon theſe Con- 
ditions, which be took care to ratify as ſoon as he 
came into his Kingdom, after an eleven Years Captivity, 
It ſeems that Edwardy' wholly taken up then with his vaſt 
Projects againſt France, had loſt all Thoughts of becom- 
ing mafter of Scotland. At leaſt he believed it beſt to 
e till a more convenient 
n. A 1804 Deren 

Ediuard's late Truces with France and Scotland, bav- |, 61 
ing ſteed him ſrom the trouble of ſoreign Affairs, he con- Mae 
fined his Thoughts td the Government of his Kingdom. rn 
But as nothing extraordinary paſſed, he ſpent part of his F 
time in Diverſions, of which the King of France and the Wiling, 
other chief Priſoners "always-partbok. The Tournament Si 
he held at Windſor on the 23d of April, 1358, to ſo- 
lemnize the Feaſt of St. George, Patron of the Order of 
the Garter, was the moſt ſumptuous and magnificent that 
had ever been ſeen in England. The Duke of Brabant, 
with ſeveral other ſovereign Princes, and an infinite Num- 
ber of Knights of all-Nations were preſent and ſplendidly 
w—_— NTT: 

This Diverſion was followed by the Funeral of Queen 9 14. 
Iſabella, the King's Mother. She died at the Caſtle of Ri- 7 | 
fings, aged ſixty threr Years, after a twenty eight Yearg vl. . tn, 
confinement (6). Tf the Marriage of this Queen was fatal Waling 
to the King her Husband, it was no leſs ſo to France, Nabu, 
ſince it proved the occaſion of a long and bloody War, 
which brought that Kingdom to the very Brink of De- 
ſtruòtion. . - nnen. e API 

Geeffrey d Harcourt, of whom I have ſpoken on 0C- // Her 
caſion of the King's Deſcent" at /a Hogue, and who ferv- con wet 
ed the King of Navarre in Normandy, was there fla 5%, 
about this Time (7). As he had by Will made the Puig, 
King of England his {ole Heir, and as his Lands were lg 5 
in the Demeſns of the King of Navarre in Normandy, v. , $1, 
Edward took poſſeſſion, and gave them to the Lord 
Holland. > bavigoonus brit wb gots 33 

Whilſt England enjoyed a profound Tranquility, , , 
France was in extreme Deſolation, by the inteſtine Trou- 1, 
bles cauſed by the King's Impriſonment. Charler the Pran. 
Dauphin, John's eldeſt Son, held the Reins of the Go- l » © 79 
vernment , by the Title of Lieutenant-General, after- 
wards changed into that of Regent. His Regency was ſo 
diſturbed by the Cabals of ſome reſtleſs" Men, -who found 
their Advantage in the Confuſion of Affairs, that it was 
not - poſſible: to think effectually of freeing their King. 
The Affairs of France were then in a-deplorable' Situat 
on. Obarlis the Ball, King of Naverve," though ſprung Wü 


by from the Family Royal f France (8), "raiſed daily 
Commotions 


and \Tamults in Paris, en, — 
powerful Party (9); The Authority of the 1 
Was thereby ſo reſtrained , char, though'# rde 1 


my 


- (1) This Battle was fought on he 1th of Septonber, 2356. Mee Tes f. 558. There een above ik sts e e ee | WS 
ſays, Prince Edward, had only one thouſand nine bands en at ms, and - 2. — of Archetz. p. 172. But J. Barnes „Axe, b han 
conſifted of about eight thouſand Men. p. 504+ What Perfons of Niftinftion were in it, ſee 15id. The Priſoners are faid to be more in Number tha 


(5) On the firſt of November. Malſ. p. 173. 


Earls, and of Birons, Knights, and 'Eſquires, to the Number 7 a 


(6) She died in Nevemb. and was buried in the Choir of the Grey Fri, now called Chrift Church in London. A little after died alſo her Daughter 
Jean Queen of Scets, and was buried in the fame Church with the Queen her Mother. 4 Af ITS, * Bailiffs of 
(7) He torſook, ſome Years betore, King Edward, and joitied the King of France as . by an Orger from King Edzward, to the ® o 


Weymouth, dated March 5. 1347. for ſeizing his Jewels," Armour, Goods, 'Qhattels} Sen See 


8 From the Branch of & vreuæ, gr rather of Fu. 
P- 173. 


9) And his Brother Philip, with he Lad James de la Pype, and Robett' Bals, emal waſted Normazdy and Brecagne about this ume. is 
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hd rt ES way to govern ſo of Burgundy, but la Brie and I: Gatinois were ravaged (6), 1360. 
prone Abilities, he knew 2 * 1 4 — * Edward's Aim being to draw the French to a Battle, he 
ivided a State. Amid gags * Like than. Fob oh 
wr 6” ind of Anarchy. The Nobles and Officers ntglefted. nothing to provoke t or that purpoſe, 
Froiſſart, lived in a kind of Ana we Sort of People, eſpe- he went, about the end of Lent, and encamped within 
L * 134, of the Army —_— 3 vel the "Mick. frren of Parts, between Chartres and Mont te 
186. cially the p—_ . Hey -jo with Herry. His Approach not being capable to draw the 
Ne en- Name of Jaquer "theſe poor Wretches 10 Deſpair, Dauphin out of Pari, he advanced to the very Gates of 
Or in great Troops, in le »Beauveiſhn, dent the, City, without ſuceeeding'in his Deſign. 'T hough the 
Aer n te Nen ia 2 tort: ume, Smoak of. the Villages-fet on fire by the Eagle, might 
pon Fe. conſiderably increaſed,- they became be ſeen from the Walls, the Dauphin, to whom was after- 
their Number being Neceſſity of drawing to- wards given the Sirname of the }F7/e, was too prudent to 
ſo formidable, oy __ _ a om, to diſperſe this run an Hazard on this 'occafion. Taught by the fatal 
gether all = nt x _- u 2 as ſtronger. This Examples of the Kings his Father, and Grandfather, he 
Army of . Called the 7 created the Regent took care not to venture the Crown upon the Deciſion of 
N mpg rms © the- principal Cauſes that a Battle, where he could haye little hopes of Succeſs. As 
t Trouble. De Meaſures to oppoſe the Invaſion be knew Paris was able to maintain a long Siege, he kept 
prevented his hh as ſoon as the Truce was (himſelf ſhut up in the City, and all Zdward's Inſults 
4 — „ 00m. 20s os odien him to alter. is Reſolution, He tried 13 Das 
. 3 £ p tired however, to deliver France-from the impending Danger, / 3 
A During all * OE * 0 _ parte was, by offering certain Propoſals to his Enemy, but which?” 2 
we Kings "Of hi NN Ta Liberty, were "\ſcornfully rejected. Bdward thought he was in Freten, 
gehe by treated Him in it with jielding to the eror's condition to give law, and preſcribe what Terms he pleaſed |,” 
— 1 Bu 7 Full? informed of the Diſtur- himſelf, He ſeemed at #6 to have formed the De- OD 
Knighton, Terms. 5 mY he believed * could not purchaſe too ſign of beſieging Paris, but afterwards finding it too 
Walfing. bances 3938 ; ight enable him to reſtore difficult an Undertaking turned back towards Ja Beauce. 
Froiſſart, dearly a Freedom, which might agreed with 'Cardindl d Longrer the Pope's Legate, attended him 
r " Wherefore, *he”agreet with © where, r refſed bim to bound his 
VI. p. 123, Edward upon a NN ie? n 1 2 — tion, - but theſe Remo P ces were then ineffectual. 
5 En land. 2 — 8 peak Aſſembly of the States being Edward ſtayed ſome time in la Beauce, from whence he 
- this Occaſion: in 1359 found the Conditions deſigned to lead his Troops to the Loire. Mean while, Nabe, 
rag 89. 77 would not ratify the Treaty. By though his Army fil marched. through very plentiful 4 
a Rk, the Jede King dans all this hopes vahiſh. -Countres, it was daily Ain ed by Sickneſs, It was t. 
focal while. che. States plainly iving, they had given doubtleſs a great Mortification to that Monarch, to ſee 
- occaſion to renew the War, ae Repege all neceſ- the little Progreſs ' he had made with fo numerous an 
ary Aﬀfitance to procure-better Terms, by way of Arms. Army. Though be was in the Heart of France, he could Ibid. 
2 iſed more than they performed.” dioard not flatter himſelf with any 'one certain Conqueſt. This 
Sh par np. — of. being deceived, and ſuddenly-alter- perhaps was one Reafon of his hearkening at laft to the 
7 ing his Carriage to King Jobn, ee ee Legate g nn n 9 is — 9 
14e France, of Sommerton, from; whence: be aſterwards removed him to another he Day, 6s Bo tr parry i 
ID. f. 110, the Tower of Landen. Doubtleſs he did not think it pru- Country about Chartres, a ſudden and ful Storm aroſe, ang # ae 
Wing, dent to leave that Prince at Londen upon his Parole, as be- accompanied with Thunder and Hail of a prodigious Size, 2c f . 
Was "fore, whilſt he-hiniſelf ſhould be in the Heart of Frantz, "which Killed fix thouſand Horſes and a thoufand Men (7). Froiifart, 
geared he reſolved to the War. So extrao an Accident was deemed by the Troops“ . 413. 
Tube Preparations for. this:freſh, Expedition were pro- as à Sign ef God's Wrath. The King himſelf ſeemed 
igious. An Army of an hundred thouſand Men, tranſ- to be poſſeſſed with the fame Opinion. It may be he was 
rted to Calais (2), was a plain Indication of his De- very glad, this Event furniſhed him with an rtunity, 
th a PO N 5 8 Yi# 2. Ny * ” , f 
101 fen, to A Fabre to ſubdue France, whilſt to | his Morn; am to 2 a Peace | to rYAance rom 
Frere, the Troubles of that Kingdoni offered him fo fair an Op- 2 pute Motive of Gerlerofity, and thereby hide the Shame 
* © 297+ gortunity. When his Forces were landed at Calais (3), of not being able, wich ſo fine an Army, to do any thing 
_ be divided them into three Bodies. The firſt was com- more than the open Country. Be this as it will, 
manded by the Duke of Lancaſter, who had 15 in the midſt of the Storm, he turned his Face towards 
his only ter in Marriage to John of Gaunt the King's the Church of Chartres which be faw at a Dittance, and 
| ). The Prince of Wala headed the ſecond, [falling on his Knees] made a'vow'to conſent to a Peace 
ſourth Son {4); - rince al ö "ule T | The Le e en "DIC. 
and the _y _ A 0 2 * — 6 Ge. reſin gurus rneſtly ty led him 'to Fg xnee— generous 
nerals then in Zurope, Edward marched into France with- De n, * with him to ſend Plenipotentiaries 
"out Oppoſition... I be dn 5 Ke. ſtrong 2 B A Dag Ig 104 bis c to treat 45 2 
providing his principal Tun, with Ammunition;/ without el (f for F/once; and for England, the Prince of Wales, 
hazarding a Battle with Forces ſo,unequal to thoſe of the bb ge ht = op Fort ted, In 
Enemy. | Sum A zun bn vom” ng a e Days, a Treaty was concluded which gave ſome 
He ge, Mean time Eduard traverſing Arti, entered Chan Intermiſfion to the Calamities of France, This Peace, 
France fe the * roached Rheimt in order to ſurprire the which annulled former Treaties, and ſerved for Foun- 
oy Gate fe. here 'ſome- groundleſſy affirm, he deſigned to be dation to new Rights, makes a very conſiderable Epocha 
Froiſlart, (crowned. But mi his Aim, be fell upon dens, Which in the Engl 


75 ſtory, n Differences 

L 1. c. 209, he eafily took. The f Burgundy perceiving him- two Crowns. Accordi i» 

—— bs Country rem — —— rer 
| pa | 2 8 FE 

hundred thouſand Florins (5), and ſupplying! the EI 85 which chereſore it is abſolutely neceſſary” to in- 

5 followed the re 1b 


eee ee eee 20 


£7 


3), The King failed from Sandwich Ottober 28. Rymer's, Fed. Tom. KE \ He divided his Pets into three Bedies, Neven. . Froiſart, 
1>(a Eart of R | eke fays/this/Kilngv\third" s The Dike of Lancafer bad two Danghters, Maud and Blunch. Me 
Wage r oy Hyd How bond Saeed, and ue his Death, to William Duke of Zoalond, diet without Ifſds 

ky 


| who Was mazried to the Earl of Richmard, on April 14. at Reading, in 1360, who 
made Duke of Lancafe;  Dugdale. 


-upon 2 b 173. | | OY 
2 — mo hundred thouſand Mautons or Deniers of Rymer's Fd. Tom. VI. p. 162. which was equal to about thirty 


they the" Ile e Sn, Rymer's Feed. Tom, VI. p. 167: Walfng: p. 1 
. (3) The Lord Mei mas Killed outright, god the Lord. Guy Be Begwebonp, UL Go of the Bark of Warwick, — 
i on ee ee e E ee 

hr Tom. VI. + Tom | — 1 * 

1 n Arücles ef this Treaty, bot the Trandator believing it to be mote ſatisfactory to h 
— | the Names of both Kings. Commiſſieners for the K 


in * 
— . 8 ; Sir Miles Stapleton, Sir Richard ls Vache, and Sir Neel Loring, 
2 King's Council: On the French Party were, the Eleft. of Beauver, the Chancellor Charles Lord Montmorancy, Menfieur Noba de 


f f France, Monfieur Aynart de la Tour Lord of #i » Monfieur Ralph de Rawenal, Monfleur Simon de ights 3 
art, an Peter" de i Charite, fe orig res of his Ebunll, rai King Jobn himielf· . The refed <li et 
wade by Dr, Brody; is printed in Rynr's Fad, Tom. VI. p. 24, 18, Vi So vos Sainte was | 
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Truce for 
o Tears. 
Act. Pub. 
V. p- 3. 


Tie King 
cendi ed to 
London. 
Ibid. 
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cerned In an 
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The HISTORY 


Battle, the King ſupping in the Prince of Jales's Tent, 
preſſed him to fit at Table with him; but he very ci- 
villy declining it, ſtood and talked with him all the 
while, As the King, whoſe Thoughts were ſtill employ- 
ed with his unfortunate Condition, was complaining of 
his Fate, the Prince ſaid to him, in a free, though modeſt 
and unaffected manner, That he had one great Rea- 
« {gn to be comforted, that the Battle was not loſt by 
« his fault: That the Engliſb had found to their Coſt, 
© he was the braveſt of Princes; but that God alone 
% had diſpoſed of the Victory. And, (continued he) 
if your ill fortune has thrown you into your preſent 
Diſgrace, you may at leaſt reſt aſſured, that an invio- 
e Jable Regard ſhall be preſerved for your Perſon ; and 
you ſhall find in me a very reſpectful Relation, if I 
©« may be allowed to glory in that Title.” So great a 
Modeſty in a young victorious Prince, little more than five 
and twenty Years of Age, melted the King into Tears, 
and filled the Hearers with Admiration. As ſoon as 
Zobn had recovered himſelf, he turned to the Prince, 
and ſaid to him, with an Air of Satisfaction, That 
** fince it was his Deſtiny to be vanquiſhed and taken, 
it Was a great Comfort in his Misfortune, that he had 
not bchaved himſelf unworthily ; and was fallen into 
& the Hands of fo valiant and generous a Prince.” On 
the morrow, ſolemn Thanks were returned to God, in 
the Eugliſb Camp, for this great Victory. The Prince. 
thanked his victorious Troops, with ſuch Expreſſions, as 
aſcribed to them the Honour of the Day, without the 
icaſt mention of himſelf, Then he marched for Bour- 
deaux, laden with an ineſtimable Booty, and fo great a 
Number of Priſoners, that it would have been difficult for 
the Englih to defend themſelves, in caſe they had been 
attacked (1). | 

It is eaſy to conceive, the Joy this News ſpread over 
all England, and how great Edward's Satisfaction was 
in particular. God's Protection of the Prince of Wales 
being too viſible to be diſregarded, the King ordered 
publick Thankſgiving for this ſignal Victory, to be re- 
turned to God for eight Days together, in all the Churches 
of the Kingdom. The Prince of Hales ſpent the Win- 
ter at Beurdeaux, where two Legates from the Pope came, 
and pretied him ſo earneſtly, that he conſented, with the 
Approbation of the King his Father, to a Truce for two 
Years, wherein all the Allies of both Crowns were in- 
cluded. In April following (2) he came into England, 
bringing his Priſoner with him. He was received there 
with exceſſive Joy, but conſtantly refuſed all the Ho- 
nours that were offered him, being ſatisfied with thoſe 
paid to the captive King. When they made their En- 
try into Lendon, the Prince of Males rode on a little 
black Nag, by the King of France's Side, who was 
mounted on a ſtately white Courſer, adorned with 
coltly 'I rappings. One would have thought that all the 
Pomp (3) diſplayed on this occaſion, was intended purely 
to do Honour to the captive King; fo great care was 
taken to avoid all ſigns of his Diſgrace, and every thing 
that might be offenſive to his Eyes. Though Edward 
diſputed with him the Title of King of France, he treated 
him however like a King. The Sight of the captive 
Prince putting him in mind of the Inſtability of human 
Grandeur, he received him with as cordial Embraces, as 
it he had been his own Brother, or was come on pur- 
pole to pay him a Viſit, In this noble and generous 
manner, the Father and Son ſtrove with Emulation to 
comfort the unfortunate King, by all the Marks of 
Reſpect due to a. great Prince, in whatever State Fortune 
may have placed him. It is reported, when Edward re- 
ceived the News of the Victory of Poictiers, he ſaid to 
thoſe about him, that his Satisfaction at ſo glorious a 
Succeſs, was not comparable to the Pleaſure cauſed by 
the generous Behaviour of the Prince. King Jobn and 
Prince Philip his Son were lodged together in the Palace 
of the Savey (4), with all the honorable Freedom they 


(1) This Battle was fought on the 19th of September, 2356. Ryme#'s Fed. p. 67. There were above fix Frenchmen to ane ENA Har 
ſays, Prince Edvard had only one thouſand nine hundred Men at ums, and the ſame Number of Archers. p. 192. But J. Barnes ſays, his ATTY 
conſiſted of about eight thouſand Men. p. 504 What Perfons of Diſtinction were in it, ſee Thid. The Priſoners are faid to be more in Number than 
the Eg“ Army. And among them were, befides the King and his Son, ſeventeen Earls, and of Barons, Knights, and Eſqufzes, to the Number * 
thouſand five hundred. P. yl. Wal. p. 197. On the ſixteenth of May was held a provincial Synod at St. Paul's, herein the Biſhops granted 


if ENGLAND. Vol. 1 


could deſire, The other captive Lords met with t Ty 
Treatment and Civilities. > | 76S en the fams 1357. 

Edward enjoyed then a ſo much greater Glory, 

was very uncommon, I mean of havi 
two moſt potent Enemies; the King of France at Lon. Lich. 
don, and the King of Scotland at Odiam Tin Flumpfirs.] if . 
King David ſhould have had his Liberty long ſince, 68, © 
purſuant to the Articles agreed upon three Years before . 
but for the Reaſons - above-mentioned, ſaw himſelf ſtil 8 85 
detained in Captivity. However, when he had leaſt Cauſe 
to expect any Favour from a viQtorious Enemy, who 
had juſt reduced Scotland to an irretrievable State, Ed. 
werd was moved by the preſſing Inſtances of the Queen 
his Siſter, and agreed to renew the Treaty of 1354 
To that end he granted Safe-conducts to Ambaſſadors 
from Scotland, who, during a ſhort Truce, obtained their 
King's Liberty, upon- much the ſame "Terms as in the 
firſt Treaty. They engaged to pay for his Ranſom a 
hundred thouſand Marks Sterling; namely, ten thouſand 
every Year, till the whole was paid; and for Securi 
the King of Scotland gave twenty Hoſtages: At the fame 
time, a ten Years T ruce was concluded between England 
and Scotland. David was teleafſed (5) upon theſe Con- 
ditions, - which he took care to ratify as ſoon as he 
came .into. his Kingdom, after an eleven Years Captivity, 
It ſeems that Edwardy wholly taken up then with his vaſt 
Projects againſt France, had loſt all "Thoughts of becom- 
ing maſter of Scotland. At leaſt he believed it beſt to 
defer the Execution of that Deſign, till a more convenient 
Seaſon. T0421 WG Mane "314 

Edward's late Truces with France and Scotland, hay- | 15h, 
ing freed him from the trouble of foreign Aﬀairs; he con- Me)? 
fined his Thoughts to the Government of his Kingdom, Tan 
But as nothing extraordinary paſſed, he ſpent part of his Frag 
time in Diverſions, of which the King of France and the W., 
other chief Priſoners always partook. The Tournament N= 
he held at H/indfor" on the 23d of April, 1358, to ſo- 
lemnize the Feaſt of St. George, Patron of the Order of 
the Garter, was the moſt ſumptuous and magnificent that 
had ever been ſeen in England. The Duke of Brabant, 
with ſeveral other ſovereign Princes, and an infinite Num- 
ber of Knights of all Nations were preſent and ſplendidly 
entertained, "He" t | | 

This Diverſion was followed by the Funeral of Queen N. la- 
Jſabella, the King's Mother. She died at the Caſtle of Ri- _ 
ſings, aged ſixty three Years, after a twenty eight Years vl „ in, 
confinement (6). Tf the Marriage of this Queen was fatal Waling 
to the King her Husband, it was no leſs fo to France, dn 
ſince it proved the occaſion of a long and bloody War, 
which brought that Kingdom to the very Brink of De- 
ſtrudtion, ' 250) e gn e SORTER, 

Geoffrey d' Harcours, of whom I have ſpoken on oc 25, fu. 
caſion of the King's Deſcent at /a Hogue, and who ferv- con wut 
ed the King of Navarre in Normandy, was there flain , 
about this Time (7). As he had by Will made the Fig, 
King of England his ſole Heir, and as his Lands were l "7+ 
in the Demeſns of the King of Navarre in M » V. p 35h 
Edward took poſſeſſion, and gave them to the Lord 
— K * 4 Fd 4 T city, 6 

Whil noland enj a profoun ranquillit/, Great 
France was — Deſolation, by the inteſtine T rou- — » 
bles cauſed by the King's Impriſonment. Charles the Fal. 
Dauphin, John's eldeſt Son, held the Reins of the Go- » «13 
vernment, by the Title of Lieutenant-General, after- 
wards cha into/ that of Regent. His Regency Was ſo 
diſturbed by the Cabals of ſome reſtleſs” Men, -who found 
their Advantage in the Confuſion of Affairs, that it Was 


not poſſible to think effectually of freeing their King. 
The Affairs of France were then in a rable Situati- 


on. Charles the Bald, King of Navarre, though ſprung Wulf 
from the Family Royal of France (8), "raiſed daily 
Commotions and Tumults in Paris, where be had 2 
powerful Party (9). The Authority of the Dauphin 
was thereby fo reſtrained , that, though a Prince of 


King a Tenth for two Years, and the inferior Clergy for one Vear. R. Aweſbury, c, 108, I. 
(2) According to Wo/ſing. the Prince landed at Flymenth," May g. and made his" entry ints'Lokdin the 24th of the fame Month. P. 172+ ls 
(3) He was received by Herry Picard the Lord Mayor, (the fame that afterwards ſo magnificently entertained at one time the four Kings of Eng/an, © 
France, Scotland, and Cyprus ) with the Aldermen, Oc. in all their Formalities, with the City Pageants ;z and in the Streets, 86 he paſſed to 7 ane, 


the Citizens hung out all their Plate, Tapeſtry, and Armour, ſo that the like had never been 


before in the memory of Man. Barnes, p. 526. 


(4) So called from Peter Earl of Savey, who lived in it. Elanor, Wife of Henry III, bought it of the Fraternity of Mountjoy and gave it to ber Son 


Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, and it was now in the Poſſeſſion of Henry Duke of Lanca 


(5) On the firſt of November. Wall. p. 173. 


(6) She died in Novem, and was buried in the Choir of the Grey Friars,” now called Chrif Church in Landen. A little after died alſo her Daughter 


Jean Queen of Scots, and was buried in the fame Church with the Queen her Mother. 
(7) He torlook, ſome Years. betore, | King Edward, and joihed the” King of France; as a 


Weymouth, dated March 5. 1347. for ſeizing his Jewels, Armour, Goods, Chattels, Cc. See Rymer's Feed, Tom. V. p. 552. 


(8) From the Branch of Rurcux, or rather of Eu. 


Þ 373 


rs by an Order from King Edward, ts the Bail of 


, 


(9)* And his Brother Philip, with the Lord James de la Pypr, and Robert Knolles, exvally waſted Normandy and Bretagne about this ume *. ler 
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Book X. 


bilities, he knew not which way to govern ſo 

— a State. Amidſt this Confuſion; the French 
Froiffart, lived in a kind of Anarchy. The Nobles and Officers 
I. 1. c. 184, of the Army oppreſſed the meaner Sort of People, eſpe- 
185. cially the Peaſants, to whom they.. gave the Nick- 
The Jaquery- Name of Joquee Bon homme (1). il joined with 
wn Oppreſſon, driving theſe poor Wretches to Deſpair, 
they aſſembled in great Troops, in le Beauvoiſm, bent 
upon extirpating all the Nobles. In a ſhort time, 
their Number being conſiderably increaſed, they became 
& formidable, that there was a Neceſſity of drawing to- 
r all the Forces of the Kingdom, to diſperſe this 
Army of Rufticks, which daily grew ſtronger. I his 
War, which was called the 7aquery, created the Regent 
t Trouble. It was one of the principal Cauſes that 
prevented his taking Meaſures to oppoſe the Invaſion 
threatned by the Engli/þ as ſoon as the TI ruce was 


expired, 


1359. 


l. States of He could not obtain it without yielding to the Conqueror's 
Knighton. 
Walſing. 

Froiſſart, dearly a Freedom, 


JI. 1. c. 2907+ : 
AA. Pub. Peace in his Kin 


| Edward upon a Treaty very diſadvantagious to: France, 
. N. whereby he reſigned Sond Provinces to the Crown of 
England. The General Aſſembly of the States being 

met this Occaſion in 1359, found the Conditions 


ſo hard, that would not ratify the Treaty, By 

this Refuſal, ig King ſaw all his hopes vahiſh. 

Mean while the States n they had given 
occaſion to renew the War, offered the Regent all neceſ- 

ſary Affiſtance to procure better Terms, by way of Arms. 

1359. But they promiſed more than they performed. Edioard 
Edward re- Joudly complained of being deceived, and ſuddenly alter- 


ſover ger ing his Carriage to King Job, confined him in the! Caſtle 


ts France, Of Sommerton, from whence: he aſterwards removed him to 
Ib. p. 110, the Tower of Lenden. Doubtleſs he did not think it pru- 
Waldng, dent to leave that Prince at London upon his Parole, as be- 
fore, whilſt he himſelf ſhould be in the Heart of France, 

where he: reſolved to carry the War. | 


60, - The Preparations for this freſh Expedition were pro- 
Be go over digious. An Army of an hundred thouſand Men, tranſ- 
to Calai 


with a great | : ; . ' : 
Wt to make a powerful Effort to ſubdue France, whilſt 
— — of that Kingdom offered him fo fair an Op- 
Wee, portunity. Wen his Forces were landed at Calais (3), 
he divided them into three Bodies. The firſt was comi- 
manded by the Duke of Lancaſter, who had lately 2 
his only Daughter in Marriage to John of Gaunt the King's 
Fourth Son (4). The Prince of J/ales headed the ſecond, 
and the King himſelf commanded the laſt; With theſe 
numerous Troops, conducted by the three moſt famous Ge- 
nerals then in E , Edward marched into France with- 
out Oppoſition. I be Dauphin not being ſtrong envugh 
to venture to appear in the Field, was contented with 
providing his principal Towns with Ammunition, without 
hazarding a Battle with Forces ſo, unequal to thoſe of the 
Enemy. te ö : 1 nn = 
Mean time Edward traverſing Artois, entered Cham- 
„ and approached Rheims' in order to ſurprire the 
Paris. City, where ſome groundleſly; affirm,” he deſigned to be 
Froiſſart, crowned. But . he fell upon Sens, which 
ehe eaſily took. The of Burgundy perceiving him- 
Walſng, ſelf unable to fave his Country from plunder, obtained a 
Truce for three Years, upon promiſe of paying two 
hundred thouſand Florins (5), and ſupply ing the EAR 
Vip. 161 Army with Proviſions. Le Nivernois followed the Example 


1 


(ij Or Famer Goodman. . 


(2) W 
; * ing failed from Sandwich, October 28. | 
I. 1. c. 206. alfing. Pp. 174 G N mt 


. (4) Then Earl of Richmond ; 


after ſhe had been married firſt to. Ralph Son and Heir to 


11. E D W AR 5 III. RK 


by offering certain Propoſals to his Enemy, 


as a Sign of 
ported to Calais (2), was a plain Indication of his De- 


. relates, be had then no lefs than onk thouſand, ane hundred Ships. p. 14 
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of Burgundy, but la Brie and le Gatinais were ravaged (6). 1360» 
Edward's Aim being to draw the French to a Battle, he 
neglected nothing to provoke them. For that purpoſe, 
he went, about the end of Lent, and encamped within 
ſeven of Paris, between Chartres and Mont te 
Herry. His Approach not being capable to draw the 
Dauphin out of Paris, he advanced to the very Gates of 
the City, without ſucceeding in his Deſign. I hough the 
Smoak of the Villages ſet on fire by the Engliſb, might 
be ſeen from the Walls, the Dauphin, to whom was after- 
wards given the Sirname of the M iſe, was too prudent to 
run any Hazard on this occaſion. Taught by the fatal 
Examples of the Kings his Father and Grandfather, he 
took care not to venture the Crown upon the Deciſion of 
a Battle, where he could have little hopes of Succeſs. As 
he knew Paris was able to maintain a long Siege, he kept 


himſelf ſhut up in the City, and all Edward's Inſults 


could not oblige him to alter his Reſolution, He tried 7% Dau- 
however, to deliver France from the impendin Danger, , bes 
t which // 
were ſcornſully rejected. Edward thought he was in Froifart, 
condition to give law, and preſcribe what Jerms he pleaſed * 
himſelf, He ſeemed at firſt to have formed the De- 
ſign of beſieging Paris, but afterwards finding it too 
difficult an Undertaking, turned back towards Ja Beauce. 
Cardinal de Langres the Pope's Legate, attended him 
every where, continually preſſed him to bound his 
Ambition, but theſe 1 were then ineffectual. 
Edward ſtayed ſome time in la Beauce, from whence he 
deſigned to lead his T roops to the Loire, Mean while, Nea: 
though his Army ſtill marched through very plentiful /-4-- 
Countries, it was daily diminiſhed by Sickneſs. It was - —_ 
doubtleſs a great Mortification to that Monarch, to ſec 
the little Progreſs he had made with ſo numerous an 
Army. Though he was in the Heart of France, he could 1bid. 
not flatter himſelf with any one certain Conqueſt. This 
perhaps was one Reaſon of his hearkening at laſt to the 

te's Sollicitations, though his Change is aſctibed to 
another Cauſe, One Day, as he lay encamped in the i extra- 
Country about Chartres, a ſudden and dreadful Storm aroſe, 4 Ac- 


accompanied with Thunder and Hail of a prodigious Size, 2 % 


which killed fix thouſand Horſes and a thoufand Men (7). Froiſtatt, 


So extraordi an Accident was deemed 
's Wrath. The King himſelf ſeemed 
to be poſſeſſed with the ſame Opinion. It may be he was 

glad, this Event furniſhed him with an rtunity, 
to ſhew his Willingnefs to t a Peace. to France from 
a pure Motive of Generofity, and thereby hide the Shame 
of not being able, with ſo fine an Army, to do any thing 
more than deſtroy the open Country. Be this as it will, 
in the midſt of the Storm, he turned his Face towards 
the Church of Chartres which he ſaw at a Diftance, and 
{falling on his Knees] made a vow to conſent to a Peace 
upon equitable Terms. The Legate improving this Diſ- 


by the T roops 1. Cc. 213. 


— earneſtly preſſed him to execute his generous 


ſign, and prevailed with him to ſend Plenipotentiaries 
to Hretigm, a Village near Chartres, to treat of a Peace. 
Here it was the Dauphin and his chief Counſellors - 
ed (8) for France; and for England, the Prince of Wales, 
with ſuch Aſſiſtants as the King his Father appointed. In 
a ſeéw Days, a Treaty was concluded which gave ſome 
Intermiſſion to the Calamities of France. This Peace, 
which annulled former T reaties, and ſerved for Foun- 
dation to new Rights, makes a very conſiderable Epocha 
in the Engl; Hiſtory, with regard to the Differences 
between the two Crowns.” Accordingly there is no un- 
derſtänding the Relation of the Events which enſued, 
without a perſect Know of the Articles of this 


Treaty, which therefore it i abſolutely neceſſary to in- 


4 0 


ee Feeds Tem. VI. E. 142, | He divided his Forts into three Bedies, Novenb. 4. Froiſart, 


in by | miſtake ſays the King's third Som The Dake of Lancafter had two Daughters, Maud and Blanch. Ma 
Lord Stafford, and after his Death, to William Duke of Zealand, died without 45 


1363 j by Which means the whole Eſtate fell to her Siſter Blaneh, who was married to the Earl of Richmard, on April 14. at Reading, in 1360, who 


upon the Death of his Father-in-law, was made Duke of Lancafter. © D 

n — 
e Pounds Sterling, to My. Tyrrel's 

(6) While King Edward was thus emp] * ** 


„ The Lord Morley was killed. outright, 


icht, and the Lord Guy Ye Beauchamp, ale wo of ed of 
= . = of .* uy 0 
. thereof on the 23th Day of April following, Tyrel, p. 629. ' 


firſt of May, Rymer's Fed. Tom. VI. 


le. Wal. p. 173. 
1 ms” 


Fd. Tom. VI. p. 167. which was equal to about thirty 


ad p- 625. 6 
emp! ond Sea, ſome N at Winchelſes, on March 15. 1 and plundered that T But the 
and ſome other Towns, ſent out, e 4 $+ 1359+ plu own: 


At laſt, landing in France, they made theraſelves. maſters of the Ille of \S.3ne. 


e Seas. 
167. uy. P. 174 ſg bron. 
arwick, — — by one of the 


WG in has ſomew hat abridged moſt of the Articles f | | . N 
e faithful Trandation from. the French this Treaty, but the Tranſlator believing it to be more ſatisfactory to have them at large, has 


aris, and Peter de Ia Charite, with many others of his Council” named b 
wade by d Brody, is printed in Rymer's Fed Tom. VI, F. 229, 378, 


6 


” 


the Eleft. of Beauver, the Chancellor Charles Lord Montmorancy, Menfieur Fobn de Mein- 


Xing Jobn him. Tbe Origins), 


Ralph Teer 
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TREATY of BRETIGHY. 


Edward, eldeſt Son to. the King of France and 
England, Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
— and Earl of Cheſter; To all thoſe who 
ſhall fee theſe Letters, Greeting: We make 
you know, That after all the Debates and Di, 
orders whatftever, moved or flirred between 
our Lord and Father, King of France and 
England, on the one Part; and our Coufims 
the King, his eldeſt Son, Regent of the Realm 
of France, and all thoſe it may conterm on the 
other Part, for the Good of Peace, it is 
agreed, the eighth Day of May, 1360, at 
Bretigny near Chartres, in the manner - fol- 
lowing : | 


« 4 4.7: the King of England, with what he 
1 holds in Gaſcoſgne and Guiemne, ſhall have for 
© him, and his Heirs for ever, all thoſe things which 
© follow, to hold them in the fame manner the King of 
* France, or his Son, or any of his Anceſtors, Kings of 
& France, held them: That is to ſay, thoſe in Sove- 
& raignty in Soveraignty, and thoſe in in in , 
« according to the time and manner hereafter declared. 
The City, Caſtle, and Earldom of Poitiers, with the 
*« whole Land and Country of Po:&gu ; together with the 
« Fief of Thowars, , and I of Belleville; the City 
« and Caſtle of Xaintes, and the whole Land of Xain- 
© 7onge, on this ſide, and beyond the River of Charente; 
© the City and Caſtle of Agen, and the Land and Coun- 
© try of Agenois; the City and Caſtle, | and whole Earl- 


* dom of Perigort, and the Land and Country of Peri- 
« geux; the City, Caſtle, and whole Earldom of Limoges, 


re the Land and Country of Limaſn; the City and Caſtle 
© of Cabors, and the Land and Country of Gahor/en; 


<« the City, and Caſtle, and Country of Tarbe, and the 


Land, Country and Earldom of Bigerre ; the Earldom, 
Land, and Country of Gaure; City, and Caſtle 
© of Angoleſm, and the Earldom, Land, and Country 


© of Angoleſmais; the City and Caſtle of Rades; the 


* Land and Country of Rover, And if there be 
© any Lords, as the Earl of | 
es 2 the Earl of Liſle, the Earl of Perigort, 


Viſcount of Limoges, or others, which hold 
© any Lands within the Bounds of theſe places, they ſhall 
„do Homage to the King of Englang,; and all 
© other Services and Devoirs due by _ of their . 
Lands, in the ſame manner they did, in, times 
<« paſt(1). | W e 

&« II. Alſo the King of England ſhall have all chat 
© any of the Kings of. 2 land anciently held in the 
« Town of Mon/trel pots tha Sea, with their Appurte- 

e nances, - A 1: 03 N i in! 

« UT. Alſo the Rig, of Eaglond del have in the | 
© County or Earldom. of Ponthieu entirely; e and | in to 
„except, that if any thing of the ſaid County or Ap. ol Right ſo- 
<< purtenances have been alienated by the Kings f -by:reaſon 
England for: the time being, and to. other ,Perſons | * Coun- 
© than the Kings of France, the. King France ſhall tries, | and all their 
not be obliged to render them to the King of Exg- ppurtenances #2 and ery one of 
5 land: Ahd if the ſaid Alienations have been made to «<< a without retaining any thing 
the Kings of France for the time being, without to them, or vr OE and or to the'Kings 
mean, and he doth poſſeſs them at preſent, they are « or Crown of ume And allo; that the King, and 
<< entirely to be releaſed to the King of England; except his eideſt Son, ſhould fend their Letters Patents to all 
the Kings of France had them by exchange ſor other „ the Archbi Biſhops, and- all other Prelates 
© Lands of the Kings of England, than both were to Holy Church; and to the Earls,” Vilcounts, Barons, 
** releaſe. But if the Kings of England for the time being, *©' Noblemen, Citizens, and "others of the; Cities, Lands, 


had alienated any thing to other Perſons. than to the 
© Kingof France, and afterwards they came into his Hands, 
<< he not be obliged to render them. Alſo if the 
things aboveſaid owe age, the King of France ſhall 
** convey them to others, who ſhall do it for the King of 


England: And if they do not owe Homage, the King 
©". of France ſhall appoint a T'ruſtee or Tenant to perform 


the Devoir, within one Year after he ſhall depart from 

i Calais. | y 4 | - * . # % 12 * N 

92 8 The ff A 
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= nevi) was correcte ; the Word (Reforts) being leit 

allo che laſt Word: (in what manner locver.) 
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le was correfted 1 and iaſtend of the Words, {hb Cre Ooh. 9 et 
out it» the Toxreted Copy, t 


and thefe Words or Sentence (without retaining any thing to them or 


Vol. I. 


IV. Alſo the King of England ſhall nue dia Cale 
and Town of Calais the Caſtle, Tonk, mod W 
© neutie of Mert; the Towns, Caſtles, and Lordſhips 


* of Sangate, „ Hames, Wale and Oye, with 
„ Landa; Woods, Rivers, Rente Lordſhips, 
or Seigneuries, Advowſons of Churches, and all other 


<« Appurtenances lying between the:Meeſes and Bound 
« follawings.. that i» to ſay,. om. Celeir by the Core 
of the River that goes before Graveling, and alſo by 
<< the Courſe of the ſame River round about Langle, 
and by the River which goes beyond the Poil, and 
by the fame River that falls into the great Lake of 
© Guifnes, and ſo to Fretun, and from thence by the 
„Valley about the Hill Calcuſy, incloſing that Hill, aud 
* ſo. to the Sea, with Sangate and all. the Appurts- 
V. Allo the King of England ſhall have the Caftle, 
** Town, and County, or Earldom of: Gzifner, with 
Fall the Lands, Towns, Caſtles, Fortreſſes, Places, 
«© Men, Homages, Lordſhips; Woods, Foreſts; and the 
** Rights of them, as entirely as the Each df Guiſng, 
<< lately, dead, had them at the time of his Death; and 
<< the Churches and good People being within the Limits 
Hof the County of Guiſner, of Calais, and Mert, and 
** other places aboveſaid, ſhall obey the King of Ex- 
« land, as they the King of France or Earl of 
<< Guifnes for the time being; all which things of Merl 
and Calais, contained in this and the 


of Mert and Calait, lying 
lait, to the value of a hundred Livres of :yearly Rent, 
<© or under, of current Money of the Country, which 
<< ſhall remain to them. But the Heritages and Habi- 
their Ap- 


County, Town, and Landsof G i > 
ſhall enjoy all their Demains entirely, and ſhall w 
ebe returned to them, ſaving what hath been faid con- 


1 2 Kings 
e Letters they 
tte beſt manner they 
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Book X. 


40 I. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of Eng- 
oc _— have the Cities, Counties, Caſtles, Lands, 
« Countries, Iſles, and Places before-named, with all 
« their Appurtenances and Dependences, wherever they 
« are; to hold to him, his Heirs and Succeſlors, heri- 
« tably and perpetually in Demeſn, as the Kings of France 
« held them, and in the ſame manner, ſaving what hath 
« been faid above, in the Article of Calais and Mert; 
« and alſo the Cities, Caſtles, Counties, Lands, Coun- 
« tries, Iſles, and Places before-named, Rights, mere and 
« mixt Empire, Juriſdiction and Profits whatever, which 
« any Kings of England held there, with their Appurte- 
« nances and Dependences ; any Alienations, Donations, 
« Obligations, or Incumbrances, had, or done by any 
« of the Kings of France, in ſeventy Years from that 
« time, by whatſoever Cauſe or Form it was; all ſuch 
« Alienations, Donations, Obligations or Incumbrances, 
<« are now, and ſhall be wholly annulled, repealed, and 
% made void: And all things fo given, alienated, or 
« jncumbred, ſhall be really rendred and delivered to 
« the King of England entirely, and in the ſame Con- 
« dition they were ſeventy Years ſince, or to his ſpe- 
« cial Deputies, as ſoon as they may without fraud; 
« and at furtheſt, before Michaelmas next come twelve- 
« months, to hold them heritably and perpetually, and 
<< to his Heirs and Succeſſors; except what is ſaid in 
« the Article of Ponthieu, which is to remain in its 
« force; and ſaving all things given and alienated to 
« Churches, which ſhall peaceably remain to them in 
«« all Countries before and after-named, fo as the Parſons 
« of the Churches pray diligently for the Kings as for 
<« their Founders, wherewith their Conſciences ſhall be 


charged. 


« IX, Alſo, it is agreed, The King of England ſhall 
& have and hold all the Cities, Counties, Caſtles, and 
«© Countries above-named, which anciently the Kings of 
« England had not, in the ſame Eſtate as the King of 
« France, and his Sons hold them at preſent, 


« X. Alſo, it is agreed, That if within the Limits of 
« the Countries the Kings of England anciently poſſeſſed, 
« they ſhould now have any thing that was not then 
cc theirs, of which the King of France was in poſſeſſion, 
« on the 19th of September, 1356, they ſhall be and re- 
c main to the King of England, and his Heirs as 
„ aboveſaid. 


« XI. Alfo, it is agreed, That the King of France, 
& and his eldeſt Son the Regent, for them and their 
« Heirs, and for the Kings of France and their Suc- 
<« ceſſors for ever, as ſoon as they can without deceit, 
« and at furtheſt before Michaclmas 1361, ſhall ren- 
* der and deliver to the King of England, his Heirs 
<« and Succeſſors, and transfer to them all the Ho- 
<< nours, Liegeances, Obediences, Homages, Vaſſals, Fees, 
<« Services, Recognizances, Oaths, Right, mere and 
mixt Empire, all manner of Juriſdictions, high and 
< low, Reſorts, Safeguards, and Scigneuries, which can, 
5 or may belong in any manner to the Kings or 
« Crown of France, or to any other Perſon, by reaſon 
« of the King or Crown of France, at any time, in 
c the Cities, Counties, Caſtles, Lands, Countries, Iſles, 
and Places above-named, or in any of them, their 
« Appurtenances and Appendances whatſoever, or in 
% Perſons, Vaſſals, Subjects, or whoſoever of them, be 
„ they Princes, Dukes, Earls, Viſcounts, Archbiſhops, 
„ Biſhops, and other Prelates of the Church, Barons, 
Noblemen, and others whoſoever, without reſerving 
« or retaining any thing to them, their Heirs, and Suc- 
<< ceflors, or to the Crown of France or others, what- 
<« ever it be, whereby they, their Heirs, and Succeſſors, 
« or any Kings of France, or other Perſon, under pre- 
<« tence of the King and Crown of France, may chal- 
„ lenge, and demand any thing in time to come, from 
« the King of England, his Heirs and Succeſſors, or 
upon any of the Vaſſals and Subjects aforeſaid, by 
« reaſon of thoſe Countries and Places: Alfo all the 
before-named Perſons, their Heirs and Succeſſors, ſhall 
for ever be the Liegemen and Subjects of the King 
« of England, his Heirs and — and that he 
and they ſhall hold all the Perſons, Cities, Coun- 
« ties, Lands, Countries, Iſles, Caſtles, and Places afore- 
named, and all their Appurtenances and Appendances, 
* and they ſhall be and remain to them fully, perpe- 
*< tually, freely in their Seigneury, Sovereignty, Obe- 
** dience, Liegeance, and Subjection, as the Kings of 


& France had and held them in any time paſt and that 1360. 


« the ſaid King of England, his Heirs, and Succeſſors, ſhall 
e have and hold perpetually all the Countries before-named, 
« with their Appurtenances and Appendances, and other 
&« things before- named, with all perpetual Franchiſes and 
<« Liberties, as Sovereign and Liege Lord, as Neighbour 
« to the King and Realm of France, without ac- 
„ knowledging any Sovereign, or performance of any 
Obedience, Homage, Reſort, Subjection, and without 
« doing in any time to come any Service, or making 
« Recogniſance to the King or Crown of France, for the 
« Cities, Counties, Caſtles, Lands, Countries, Iles, 
Places, and Perſons before-named, or for any of 
te them £ ). | 

« Alfo, it is agreed, That the King of France, and 
& his eldeſt Son the Regent, for them, and their Heirs, 
and for the Kings of France, and their Succeſſors for 
<« ever, as ſoon as they can without fraud, and at fur- 
ce theſt before Mic haclmas 1361, ſhall render and de- 
ce liver to the King of England, his Heirs and Succeſ- 
& ſors, and transfer to them, all the Honours, Liegeances, 
& Obediences, Homages, Vaſſals, Fees, Services, Recog- 
& niſances, Oaths, Right, mere and mixt Empire, all 
«* manner of Juriſdictions high and low, Safeguards and 
« Seigneuries, which can or may belong in any manner, 
« to the Kings or Crown of France, or to any other Per- 
& fon by reaſon of the King and Crown of France, 
&* at any time in the Cities, Counties, Caſtles, Lands, 
Countries, Iſles, and Places above-named, or in any of 
« them, their Appurtenances, and Appendences what- 
« ſoever, or in Perſons, Vaſlak, Subjects, or whoſoever 
of them. 


de XII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of France 
& and his eldeſt Son, ſhall renounce expreſsly all Reſorts 
and Sovercignties, and all the Right they have or can 
« have in all thoſe things, which by this Treaty ought 
4 to belong to the King of England. And in like man- 
« ner, he and his eldeſt Son ſhall renounce expreſsly all 
& thoſe things, which by this Treaty ought not to be- 
long or be delivered to him, and all demands he 
„ makes of the King of France, and eſpecially to the 
Name, and to the Right of the Crown of the King- 
« dom of France, and to the Homages, Sovereignty, 
« and Demeſn of the Duchy of Ner mandy, the Duchy 
« of Tourain, the Counties of Anjou and Maine, the So- 
« vereignty and Homage of the Dukedom of Bretagne, 
« and the Homages and Sovereignties of the Country 
« and County of Flanders, and all other Demands he 
can or ſhall make of the King of France, for what 
« Cauſe ſoever, except what by this Treaty ought to 
remain, and be delivered to the King of England and 
« his Heirs; and one King ſhall part with, releaſe and 
transfer to the other perpetually all the Right which 
either ef them hath, or can have, in all the things 
« which by this Treaty ought to remain, and be deli- 
<< vered to each of them; and of the time and place 
« where and when the ſaid Renunciations ſhall be made, 
the two Kings ſhall agree and appoint when they meet 
at Calais (2). 


* XIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That to the end this Treaty 
map ſpeedily be accompliſhed, that the King of Eng- 
% land, ſhall bring the King of France to Calais, within 
three Weeks after Midſummer, (there being no juſt hin- 
* drance) at his own Expence, | 


« XIV. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of France 
4“ ſhall pay to the King of England, three Millions of 
& Crowns of Gold, whereof two ſhall be of the value 
* of a Noble of Engliſ Money; where ſix hundred 
„ thouſand Crowns ſhall be paid to him or his Deputies, 
within four Months after the King of France ſhall ar- 
e riveat Calats, and within a Year following, four hun- 
„ dred thouſand Crowns to be paid at London, and fo 
% every Year four hundred thouſand Crowns to be paid 
there until the whole was diſcharged. 


XV. Itisalſo agreed, That for the Payment of the 
& fix hundred thouſand Crowns at Calais, and for the 
delivery of the Hoſtages hereafter named, within four 
« Months after the King of France (hall be conie to 
Calais, the Town, Caſtle, and Fortreſſes of Rochelle, 
« the Caſtles, Fortreſſes, and Towns of the County of 
„ Guiſnes, ſhall be rendered to the King of England, 
« with all their Appurtenances, and Appendences ; and the 
«© Perſon of the King of France ſhall be delivered out of 


(1) This Article was corrected, and at leaſt two Parts of three left out of the corrected Letter (as then called) or Copy, the whole Article there being no 


more than what follows in the next Paragra 


(2) This Article was intirely left out N at Calais, when the two Kings met there. 
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The HISTORT of ENGLAND: Val. 1. 


c Priſon, but he is not to arm himſelf or People againſt 
« the King of England, but is to accompliſh what was 
c to be done by this Treaty; and the Hoſtages are the 
ce great Priſoners taken at the Battle of Poictiers, and theſe 
6&6 JOHOWInNg:. ...- a | 

« That is to ſay, Monſieur Lewis Earl of Anjou, Mon- 
&« ſieur John Earl of Poiftiers the King's Sons, the Duke 
« of Orleans the King's Brother, the Duke of Bourbon, 
« the Earl of Blois, or his Brother, the Earl of St. Paul, 
& the Earl of Alenſon, or Monſieur Peter of Alenſon his 
« Brother, the Earl of Harcourt, the Earl of Portien, 
« the Earl of Jalentinois, the Earl of Briene, the Earl 
& of Vaudemmt, the Earl of Fare/t, the Viſcount Beau- 
« mnt, the Lord of Coucy, the Lord of Fienne, the 
© Lord of Preaux, the Lord of St. Venant, the Lord of 
“ Garencieres, the Dauphin of Audergne, the Lord of 
« Hangeſt, the Lord of Montmorency, Monſieur 1/illiam 
&« de Cram, Monheur Lewis of Harcourt, Monſieur John 
© de Ligny. The Names of the Priſoners taken at Poic- 
ce tiers are theſe: 

« Monſieur Philip of France, the Earl of Eu, the Earl 
cc of Longueville, the Earl of Ponthicu, the Earl of Forgny, 
c the Earl of Sancerre, the Earl of Dammartin, the Earl 
© of Ventadtur, the Earl of Salbruche, the Earl of Auxerre, 
<« the Earl of Vendrſme, the Earl of Craon, the Lord of 
C Darnalt or Rual, the Marſhal of Danchan or d An- 
& dencham, the Lord of Aubigny. 


& XVI. Alſo, it is agreed, That the Priſoners afore- 
&« ſaid, which come to remain in Hoſtage for the King 


&« of France, ſhall therefore be delivered out of Priſon, 


«« without paying any Ranſom, according to Agreement, 
e made before the third of May paſt; and if any of, 
te them be out of England, and not in Hoſtage at Calais, 
© within the firſt Month after the faid three Weeks after 
& Midſummer, without juſt hindrance, ke ſhall not be 
quit of his Impriſonment, but be forced by the King 
of France to return into England, and there remain 
« Priſoner, or pay, the Penalty by him promiſed and in- 
« curred, for not returning. 


« XVII. Alfo, it is agreed, "That inſtead of thoſe 
« Hoſtages, which ſhall not come to Calais, or ſhall 
c die, or ſhall remove out of the Power of the King. of 
« England, the King of France ſhall deliver others of 
te theſame Quality, as ſoon as may be, within four Months 
<« after the Bayly of Amiens, and the Major of St. Omer, 
cc upon the King of England's Certificate, ſhall have no- 
<« tice thereof; and the King of France, upon his depar- 
c ture from Calais, may have in his Company ten of the 
« Hoſtages, ſuch is the two Kings ſhall agree upon, ſo 
c as thirty may remain. 


„% XVIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of France, 
« within three Months after he ſhall be gone from Calais, 
4 ſhail ſend thither, to remain in Hoſtage, four Perſons 
« ofthe Town of Paris, and two of every Town follow- 
« ing, of St. Omer, Arras, Amiens, Beauvais, Liſle, 


« Daway, Tournay, Reims, Chaalms, Trees, Chartres, 


& Touluſe, Lyons, Orleance, Compiegne, Rauen, Caen, 
« Tours, Bourges; the moſt ſufficient · of theſe 'T owns for 
the fccompliſhment of this Treaty 


« XIX. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of France 
„ ſhall be brought from England to Calais, and remain 
« there for four Months, but ſhall pay nothing the firſt 
« Month ff his Guard and Keeping; but for every oue 
« of thefther Months he ſhall remain there, he ſhall pay 
de fix thouſand Royals, as they ſhall be then current in 
« Pyance, before his departure from Calais, and ſo aſter- 
&« wards for the time he ſtays there, 


« XX. Alſo, it is agreed, That as ſoon as may be, 
« within a Year aſter the King of France is departed from 
« (Calais, Monſieur Jahn Earl of Montfort, ſhall have the 
« Farldom of Mentfort, with all its Appurtenances, do- 
© ing Homage Liege to the King of France, and his De- 
e voir and Service in every Caſe, as a good and loyal Vaſ- 
<« ſa] Liege ought to do to his Liege Lord by reaſon of his 
© Farldom ; and alſo his other Heritages ſhall be rendered 
„ to him, that belong not to the Duchy of Bretagne, 
doing Homage and other dues belonging to them; and 
<« if he will demand any thing in any of the Heritages 
belonging to that Duchy, out of the Country of Bre- 
& {agne, he ſhall receive good and ſpeedy reaſon from the 
&« Court of Fance. 


« XXI. Alſo, upon the Queſtion of the Demeſn of 
« Bretagne, Which is between Monſieur Jahn de  Mont- 
&« fort, and Monſieur Charles de Blots, it is agreed, That 
« the two Kings calling before them or their Depities, 
ce the Principal Parties, they ſhall inform themſelves of 


— * WM 
" * 2 


&« their Right, and ſhall endeavour to make them agree 
& about all that is in debate between them, as ſoon ag 
„they can: And in caſe neither the Kings, or their 
Deputies, can make an Agreement within a Year 
after the King of France ſhall arrive at Calais, Friends 
don both Sides may make the beſt Agreement between 
them they can, and as ſoon as they can; and if they 
cannot compromiſe the matter within half a Year 
they ſhall make report thereof, and what they find 
concerning the Rights of each Party, and why the De- 
&« bate remains between them, to the two Kings or their 
«© Deputies, and then they, as ſoon as may be, ſhall make 
& an Accord, giving their final Sentence upon the Right 
Sof each Party, which ſhall be executed by the two 
„Kings; and in caſe they cannot end the Controverſ 
in half a Year, then the two principal Parties of Bt; 
% and Montfort ſhall do what ſeems beſt to them, and 
„the Friends of one Part and the other, ſhall ag:& 
* which Part they pleaſe, without hindrance of the ſaid 
„Kings, or without receiving any Damage, Blame, or 
<< Reproach from them; and if it happen that ne of 
< the Parties will not appear before the Kings or their 
M Deputies, at the time appointed, and alſo in cafe the 
Kings or their Deputies ſhall declare an Accord he. 
„ tween the Parties, and ſhall give their Opinion of the 
«© Right of one Party; and either of the Parties wilt 
not conſent to, and obey the Declaration, then the 
« ſaid Kings ſhall be againſt him with their whole 
Power, and aid the other which ſhall comply and 
obey ; but the two Kings ſhall not in any caſe, in their 
* proper Perſons or by others, make War upon one an- 
< other for the Cauſe aforeſaid, and the Sovereignty and 


Homage of the Duchy ſhall always remain to the King 
cc of France. 


cc 


XXII. Alſo, That all the Lands, Towns, Coun- 
„tries, Caſtles, and other Places delivered to the King, 
& ſhall enjoy ſuch Liberties and Franchiſes as they have at 
«© preſent, which ſhall be confirmed by the ſaid Kings or 
& their Succeſſors, ſo often as they ſhall be duly required, 
« if they be not contrary to this Agreement. 


XXIII. Alſo, the King of France ſhall render, ot 
«"canſe to be rendred, and confirm to Monfieur Phil; 
& of Navarre, and to all his Adherents, after this time, 
* as ſoon as may be, without deceit, and at furtheſt 
«© within a Year after the King of France ſhall be gone 
« from Calais, all the Towns, Fortreſſes, Caſtles, Lord- 
„ ſhips, Rights, Rents, Profits, Juriſdiftions, and Places 
«© whatever, which he, in his own Right, or in Right 
of his Wife, or his Adherents, held or ought to hold 
in the Kingdom of France: And that he ſhall not 
do them any Damage or Injury, er reproach them for 
cc any thing done before that time, and ſhall pardon 
them all Offences and Miſpriſions for the time paſt, 
by reaſon of the War; and for this they ſhall have 
good and ſufficient Letters, ſo as the ſaid Monſieur 
& Philip and his Adherents return to their Homage, 
and perform their Duties, and be good and loyal Vaſ- 


ce ſals. 


&« XXIV. Alſo, it is accarded, That the King of 
«© England may give, for this time only, to whom he 
e pleaſes,the Lands and Heritages that were MonfieurGod- 
fr de Harccurt's, to hold of the Duke of Normanay, or 
c other Lords of whom they ought to hold, by Homage 
and Services anciently accuſtomed. 


« XXV. Allo, it is agreed, That if any Man or Coun- 
e try, under the Obedience of one Party, ſhall, by reaſon 
cc of this Agreement, go under the Obedience of the other 
Party; he ſhall not be impeached for any thing done 


*in time paſt. 


« XXVI. Alſo, it is agreed, That the Lands of the 
« Baniſhed,”**nd Adherents of one Party and the other, 
<« and the Churches of one Party and the other, and all 
cc thoſe that are diſherited and outed of their Lands, or 
e charged with any Penſion, Tax, or Impoſition, or 
ec otherwiſe in any manner charged by reaſon of the War, 
&« ſhall be reſtored entirely to the ſame Rights and Poſ- 
* ſeſſions which they had before the War began; and that 
all manner of Forfeitures, 7T reſpaſſes, or Miſpriſions, 
done by them, or any of them in that time, 

« wholly pardoned; and theſe things to be done ſo ſoon as 
ce they well can, or at furtheſt within one Year after the 
% King; hall. leave Calais; except what is ſaid in the Arti- 
&« cle of Calais and Mert, and the other Places named in 
<* that Article; except alſo the Viſcount of Fronſac, and 
% Monſieur John Gaillard, who are not to be compris 

in this Article, but their Goods and Heritages ſhall re- 


main as they were before the Treaty. 2 =. 
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Book X. 


« XXVII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of France 
ſhall deliver to the King of England, as ſoon as well 
he may, and at furtheſt within one Year after his de- 
parture from Calais, all the Cities, Towns, Coun- 
tries, and other Places abovenamed, which by this 
Treaty ought to be delivered to him. 


« XXVIIL Alſo, it is agreed, That upon delivery of 
the Towns, Fortreſſes, and whole County of Ponthreu ; 
the Towns, Fortreſſes, and whole County of Mont- 
fart ; the City and Caſtle of Xain#tes 3 the Caſtles, 
Towns, Fortreſſes, and all the King held in Demeſn 
in the County of Xaintonge, on both ſides the River 
Charente; the City and Caſtle of Angouleſms, and the 
Caſtles, Fortreſſes, and Towns which the King of 
France held in Demeſn in the Country of Angaulomors, 
with Letters and Commands of releaſing of Faith and 
Homage to the King of England, or his Deputies ; He 
at his proper Coſt and Charge ſhall deliver all the For- 
treſſes taken and poſſeſſed by him, his Subjects, Adhe- 
rents, and Allies, in the Countries of France, of Anjou, 
of Maine, of Berry, Auvergne, Burgigne, Champagne, 
Picardy, and Nermandy, and in all other Parts and 
Lands of the Kingdom of France ; except thoſe in the 
Duchy of Bretagne, and thoſe Countries and Lands 
which by this Treaty ought to be and remain to the 
King of England. 


« XXIX. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of France 
ſhall give ap, and deliver to the King of England, his 
Heirs, or Deputies, all the Towns, Fortrefles, Caſtles, 
and other Lands, Countries, and Places before-named, 
with their Appur:enances, at his proper Coſts and 
Charge: And alſo if he ſhall have any Rebels or Dil- 
obedient, that will not render and give up to the King 
of England any Cities, Caſtles, Towns, Countries, Pla- 
ces, or Fortreſſes, which ought to belong to him, the 
Kirny of France ſhall be bound to cauſe them to be de- 
liver: at his own Expence: And likewiſe the King 
of Engl: all cauſe to be delivered at his Expence, 
the Fortreſſes that by this Treaty ought to belong to 
the King of France. And the ſaid Kings, and their 
People, thall be bound to aid one another, when they 
ſhall be required, at the Wages of the Party that ſhall 
require it, which ſhall be one Florin of Florence a Day 
for a Knight, and half a F{rin for an Eſcuyer, and to 
others according to that rate, And for the ſurplus of 
the double Wages, it is agreed, That if the Wages be 
oo ſmall, in regard of the Rate of Proviſions or Vic- 
tuals in the Countries, they ſhall be regulated by four 
Knights choſen for that purpoſe, two of one Patty, 
and two of the other. 


« XXX. Alſo, it is agreed; That all the Archbi- 
ſhops, Biſhops, and other Prelates, and Men of Holy 
Church, by reaſon of their Temporahties, ſhall be 
ſubject to that King under whom they hold their Tem- 
poralities ; and if they have Temporalities under both 
Kings, they ſhall be ſubject to each King for th 
Temporality they hold of him. | 


« XXXI. Alfo, it is agreed, That good Alliances, 
Amities, and Confederacies be made between both the 
Kings and their Kingdoms, faving the Conſcience and 
Honour of one King and the other, notwithſtanding 
any Confederacies they have made on this fide, or be- 
yond the Sea, with any Perſons, be they of Scotland, 
or Flanders, or any other Country, 6 


« XXXII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the King of 
France, and his eldeſt Son the Regent, for them and 
for their Heirs Kings of France, as ſoon as it may be 
done, ſhall declare themſelves, and depart from all the 
Confederacies they have with the Scots ; and promiſe, 
that they nor their Heirs, nor the Kings of France for 
the time being, ſhall give or do to the King or Realm 
of Scotland, nor the Subjects thereof, preſent and to 
come, any Aid, Comfort, or Favor, againſt the King 
of England, his Heirs and Succeſſors, nor againſt the 
Kingdom, nor againſt the Subjects in any manner; 


and that they make not other Alliances with the Scots 


in time to come, againſt the Kings and Kingdom of 
England, And in like manner, as foon as it may be 
done, the King of England and his eldeſt Son ſhall 
declare themſelves, and depart from all Alliances they 
have with the Flemings; and promiſe that they nor 
their Heirs, nor the Kings of Englakd for the time 
being, ſhall give or do to the Flemings preſent and to 
come, any Aid,' Comfort, or Favor againſt the King 
of France, his Heirs and Succeſſors, nor againſt his 
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and that they make no Alliances with the ſaid F/em- 
ings in time to come, againſt the Kings and Kingdom 
of France. 


« XXXIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the Collations and 
Proviſions made of Benefices, vacant in time of the 
War, by one Party and the other, ſhall hold and be 
good; and that the Coſts, Iſſues, and Revenues, re- 
ceived and levied of any Benefices, or other things 
Temporal whatever, in the Kingdoms of France and 
England, by one Party or the other, during the Wars, 
ſhall be quitted by one Party and the other. 


«© XXXIV. Alſo, That the Kings above-ſaid ſhall be 
bound to cauſe to be confirmed all the Things above- 
ſaid by our Holy Father the Pope ; and they ſhall be 
made ſure, and ſtrengthened by Oaths, Sentences, and 
Cenſures of the Court of Rome, and all other Places, 
in the molt ſtrong manner that can be; and there ſhall 
be obtained Diſpenſations, Abſolutions, and Letters from 
the Court of Rome for perfecting this Treaty, and 
they ſhall be delivered to the Parties, at fartheſt with- 
in three Weeks after the King ſhall be arrived at Ca- 


lais, 


& XXXV. Alſo, That all the Subjects of the ſaid 
Kings, which come to ſtudy in the Univerſities, and 
Places of Study in the Kingdoms of France and Eng- 


land, ſhall enjoy the Privileges and Liberties of thote 


Places and Univerſities, as well as they might have 
done before the War, or as they do at this pre- 
ſent, ” 2 


« XXXVI. Alſa, it is. agreed, That to the end the 
Things debated and treated of as above, may be more 
firm, and valuable, there ſhall be made and given the 
Securities which follow : That is to ſay, Letters (or 
Inſtruments) ſealed with the Seals of both Kings and 
their eldeſt Sons, the beft that can be made or di- 
rected by their Council. And the ſaid Kings and their 
eldeſt Sons; and other Sons, ſhall ſwear, and alſo thoſe 
of their Lineage, and.other great Men of their King- 
doms, to the Number of twenty on each fide, That 
they will ebſerve and keep, and help in the kceping 
of the things treated and agreed, inaſmuch as ſhall 
concern them, and without Fraud or Deceit ſha} ac- 
compliſh them, without ever doing any thing to the 
contrary, and without any hindrance of the ſame. 
And if there ſhall be any of the Kingdom of England 
or France, which ſhall be Rebels, and will not agree 
to the things above-ſaid, the ſaid Kings ſhall uſe the 
Power of their Bodies, Goods, and Friends to brin 

ſuch Rebels to Obedience, according to the Form and 


Tenor of the Treaty. And- farther, the ſaid Kings, 


their Heirs and Kingdoms, ſhall ſubmit themſelves to 
the coercion of our Holy Father the Pope, that he may 
conſtrain by Sentences, Cenſures of the Church, and 
all due ways, him that ſhall be Rebel, according to 
Reaſon. And according to theſe Eſtabliſhments and 
Securities aboveſaig; both Kings and their Hes ſhall 
by Faith and Oath, renounce all Wars and Cœhtenti- 
on. And if by Diſobedience, Rebellion, or Power of 
any Subjects of France, or any juſt Cauſe, the King of 
France or his Heirs, cannot accompliſh all the things 
above-ſajd, the King of England, his Heirs, or any for 


them, ſhall not make-War againſt the King of France, 


his Heirs, or Kingdom; but both together, ſhall en- 
deavour to bring the Rebels to true Obedience, and 
accompliſh the things above- aid. And if any of the 
Realm, or Obedience of the K ing of England, will not 
render the Caſtles, Towns, and Fortreſſes, which they 


hold in the Realm of France, and obey the Treaty 
. above-faidy or for juſt Cauſe cannot do that which by 


this Treaty they ought to do, the King of France, 
nor his Heirs, nor any for them, ſhall make War upon 
the King of England or his Kingdom ; but both to- 
gether ſhall employ their Power to recover the Caſtles, 
Towns, and Fortreſſes; and that all Obedience and 
Compliance may be given to the Treaty. And there 
ſhall be made and given on beth ſides, according to 
the nature of the Fact, all manner of Security that 
ſhall be known, or can be deviſed, as well by the 


holding and keeping the Peace perpetually, and all the 


things as above-agreed. 


* XXXVII. Alſo, it is agreed, That by this preſent 


Treaty, all others, if any have been made before, ſhall 


ben 


and void, and never de any Advantage to ei- 
ther 


* the College of the Court of Rome, as otherwiſe,” 
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1360. * ther Patty, nor cauſe any Reproach of one to the other thing to object, but his being Vaſſal for Guienne could not 6 = 
c for not obſerving them. rob him of the Privilege of acting as King of England. 9 8 
| In fine, will it be faid, that the Kings of France above- I» 
XXXVIII Alſo, the preſent Treaty ſhall be ap- mentioned had a Right to re- annex to the Crown, Provinces 4 
cc proved, ſworn to, and confirmed by the two Kings, that were part of the Kingdom under the ſecond Race? But 3 
« when they ſhall meet at Calais; and after the King Fugh Capet granted them in Fee to Lords, from whom : 
&« of France ſhall be gone from thence, and be in his own they were devolved to the Kings of England by lawful ö 
« Power, within a Month next following, he ſhall make Succeſſion. Wherefore it can only be pretended that Philip 
& Letters Patent of Confirmation, and fend and deliver Auguſtus had juſt Cauſe to confiſcate Normandy, Peictau, 
c them at Calais to the King of England, and receive Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and that Guienne was juſtly 
« ſuch and the like from the King of England. forfeited by Edward III. But all this is much eaſier ſaid 
than proved. If a Preſcription of ſeventy Years is alledged 
« XXXIX. Alſo, it is agreed, That neither King ſhall in favour of France, a much longer may be pleaded in 8 
« procure, or cauſe to be procured, by himſelf or others, behalf of the Kings of England, when theſe Countries 5 
; any Injury, or Moleſtation by the Church of Rome, or were taken from them. j 
5 c any of Holy Church whoever they be, to, or concern- In fine, if any one ſtill imagines that Edward per- 
A 4 ing this Treaty, towards either of the Kings, their formed not his Vow, to conclude a Peace upon equitable | 
. « Coadjutors, Adherents, and Allies, whoever they be, Terms, let him add to the foregoing Remarks, the Con- £3 
9 « or their Lands or Subjects, on occaſion of the War, or ſideration of the State of the French Affairs at the time 


other thing, or for Service the Coadjutors, Adherents, of the Treaty of Bretigny. King John was Priſoner at 


3 


[7 or Allies of either {ide have per formed; or if our Holy Lend, and the Dauphin ſhut up in Paris, from whence 
x Father will do it of himſelf, both Kings ſhall hinder it, he durſt not ſtir. An Army of an hundred thouſand Eng- 
7 « as well as they can, without Deceit. liſhmen was in the Center of the Kingdom, to which no 
2 conſiderable Body of Troops could be oppoſed. Edward 
3 < XL. Alfo, the Hoſtages that are to be delivered to was maſter of many Places taken by hmfelf, or Gene- 
[3 den the King of England at Calais, the manner and time rals, ſince his Invaſion. In ſhort, an univerſal Conſterna- 
þ thereof, the two Kings ſhall there direct (1). tion was ſpread all over the Kingdom, from whence the 
$ inteſtine Troubles deſtroyed all hopes of ever being able 
3 Remarks en After reading this Treaty, the Conditions whereof ap- to expel the Englyh. Theſe were very real Advanta 
it be Ireaty f apear fo hard for France, a Man can ſcarce forbear repre- which Edward actually enjoyed. He might therefore july 
11 enge ſenting to himſelf a triumphant King treading upon the hope to become maſter of all France, and attain the end 
2 Neck of his vanquiſhed Enemy, and obhiging him to re- he propoſed to himſelf in beginning the War. What 
4 ceive without Examination whatever Terms he is pleaſed then prevented his improving ſo favorable a Juncture? 
f to impoſe. Indeed this Idea is very juſt, provided it be Certainly it could be nothing elſe but willingneſs to be 
ef not carried too far, But if we pretend to add that of an fatisfied with a Part, when he might have expected the 
i unjuſt Conqueror exacting from his Enemy, Conditions Whole; and with a Part which he thought might with 
4 entirely repugnant to reaſon and Equity, we ſhall doubt- Juſtice be taken from France, by whom it was unjuſtly 
> Ic frame a wrong Idea of this famous Treaty; the Terms acquired. It is time now to return to the Occurrences, 
l whereof are more moderate, than they appear at firſt after the Peace of Bretigny (2). 
» ſight, For it muſt be remembred that almoſt all the This famous Treaty, negotiated in eight Days, was john i 
4 Provinces reſigned by France to England, belonged for- approved by both Kings. John was conducted to Calais — 1 
4 merly to Edward's — and that not by Con- in Fuly (3), and ſtayed there four Months, according 
5 queſt, or Treaties extorted by Violence, but by a Right to Agreement. At his firſt Meal he was waited upon 
V4 of Inheritance, immemorially received from their Anceſ- by Edward's four Sons, who ſhewed him all - poſſible 
; tors, Never were the Kings of France heard to com- Reſpect, purfuant to the King their Father's Orders. 
: plain, that the Dukes of Guienne, or the Earls of Pai&iers Theſe four Months were {pent in drawing up all the 48. Pb. 
* had wreſted thoſe Countries from them by force. On neceſſary Acts, as weil for explaining as confirming and VI f. 2h 
the contrary, we have ſeen in the Hiſtory of the fore- executing the Treaty, that they might be all ſigned the 
} going Kings, that Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis diſpoſſeſ- fame Day. It was not till the 24th of Oclober that the 
I ſed by force of Arms John Lackland and Henry III, not two Kings ſigned and ſwore the Treaty at Calais, where 
þ only of the Provinces in queſtion, but likewiſe of Aja, Edward came ſome days before. All matters concerning and i ſt a 
4: Touraine, Maine, and Normandy. Moreover the Treaty the Treaty being finiſhed, Ring Fs was releaſed on the 45 4 
0 by which they were ſurrendered to France, was made 26th of the ſame Month. Juſt before his Departure, f. n 
N whilſt Henry III was in Captivity to the Earl of Leiceſ Edward gave him a ſenſible Mark of Friendſhip, in per- 
FB ter. Upon the Suppoſition of theſe Truths, it is eaſy to mitting him to carry with him Prince Philip his Son, 


perceive the Foundation of this Treaty. Edward, im- taken at the Battle of Poi#iers. Of all his Children this 
proving ſuch favorable Junctures, aimed at the Recovery was his greateſt Favorite. And though of all the Hoſtage 
1 of what was before wreſted by France from his Anceſ- in Edward's hands, this was the chief, by reaſon of his 
4 tors, It is true he required moreover Calais, the Earldom Father's Affection for him, he very readily conſented, he 
i of Guiſnes, and the Sovereignty of the Provinces he re- ſhould be one of the ten that were to be freed by the 
covered. To clear this Article, it muſt be obſerved, XXII Article of the Peace of Bretigny. The two Mo- 
Edibard had a Right to demand whatever belonged to narchs upon parting gave mutual Tokens of cordial Love 
| his Predeceſſors, not to mention now his Claim to the and Eſteem (4). | 
Crown itſelf, In this belief, he thought, in leaving As ſoon as Fohn arrived at St. Omer, he ratified by his mo” 
to France, Normandy, Aujou, Maine, Touraine, with the Letters Patent, and voluntarily ſwore to, all the Articles af * 
4 Homage of Bretagne, he gave an Equivalent for 1 n of the Treaty of Bretigny. By that he ſhewed, no Vio- Fruce- 
| and Calais, and the Sovereignty of Guienne. And if to lence had been uſed to oblige him to ſwear at Calars. —_ 
this Ceſſion be now added his Title to the Crown of The reſt of his Behaviour was agreeable to this firſt Step. 
France, which no doubt he deemed very plauſible ſince he He ſhewed upon all occaſions that his Intention was to per- 
made it the Ground of the War, I do not know whe- form his Engagements, and at laſt gave the moſt ſenſible 
ther there will be any great Cauſe to exclaim againſt the Proof of it, by putting Edward in poſſeſſion of the Coun- 
Un caſonableneſs of this Treaty. Edward therefore can- tries reſigned to him. There was only ſome Difficulty 
not be blamed for being willing to recover Guienne and all concerning the Earldom of Haure in Gaſcogne, and the 
its Dependencies, without condemning at the ſame time Territory of Belville in Poictou, about which the two 
Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis, who took by Force the Kings could not agree (5). 
greateſt Part of that Province from his Anceſtors ; and The Peace between the two Crowns appearing thus * 
Philip de Valiis, who ſeized the reſt before the War was firmly eſtabliſhed, Edward ſent | Sir Fobn ] Chandss rap 
declared, upon the frivolous pretence of Edwards refuſing into Gan to command in his Name, in the Countries 
to obey his Order, forbidding all his Subjects and Val. belonging to him, with the Title of Licutenant-General. 
ſals to 3 Robert d Artois. If Edward had received He could not make a better Choice (6). Chandos was 
that Prince at Beurdeaux, there would have been ſome- one of the moſt accompliſhed Lords then in England ; 


* = | 
„ 


(1) In the corrected Inſtrument or Letters of this Treaty, the Words (Reſort and Sovereighty) are always, and in all Articles, omitted, in reſpect to the 

1 King of Eugland's enjoy ing them in the Places which were to be delivered to him, where, in the uncorrected Articles and Inſtrument, they are given to him. 
'$ | (2) As ſoon as King Fdard received the News of the Ratification of this Treaty by the Dauphin Regent of France, he raiſed his Camp from Hretig . 
and marching, to Ca/-1s, came over to England, and landed at Rye, May 18. Du Cbeſne, p. 692. Rymer's Fd. Tom. VI. p. 196. . ; . 

(3) A ſuſſicient Fleet was equipped for that purpoſe, under the Command of Sir John Beauchamp : Jabn was attended to Calais by Prince E , 
the Duke oi Lancaſter, and many other Noblemen ; they arrived there on Fuly 19. hid. p. 198. 8 

(4) A'lth.vps beine thus brought to a Concluſion, King Edward embarked at Calais, October 31. and landed at Dower the next Morning- * 

(5) This Year there were two Parliaments held in Exland. MNoatitia Parliament. This Year alſo, on June 24. died John de Vere, Earl of Oxfor * 1 
High-Chamberlain ot England ; as al Wiliam Bohun, Earl of Northampton 5 and December 2. Sir Jebn Beauchamp, youngeſt Son to the Earl of 
b, and Warden of the Cinque-Ports, who was buried in the Choir of St. Paul's. Dugdale's Baran. 1. in 

(5) He behaved bravely za the Batt'e of Peiciers, that the King, for a reward of his good Service, granted him two Parts of his Manor of Ni- 
Lindley, Rymer's Fad: Tom. V. Þ» 874. : 
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Book X. 


he was a Subject every way qualified for ſo great 
an Employ. As 2 deſigned to gain the Affection 
of his new Subjects, he had taken care to ſend them for 
Governor, a Perſon whoſe Prudence was extremely proper 
to produce that Effect. Moreover, he ſettled upon him a 
very conſiderable Salary, which enabled him to keep a 
ſplendid Court at Niort in Poictau, where he reſided : and 
inveſted him with Power to pardon all ſorts of Crimes; that 
both by his outward Luſtre, and the Diſtribution of his 
Favours, he might procure for his Maſter the Love of 
the newly conquered People (1). : ; 
When Edward ſaw he was like to enjoy a laſting 
Peace, he reſtored to the Alien-Priories (2) the Lands 
taken from them twenty Years before, towards the 
Charges of the War. A thing very uncommon, to ſee 
Princes freely make Reſtitution of what they have once 


acquired, : 

4 The P ſtill raged in England this Year. Among 
8 Fs the reſt, 12 the Kingdom of the Duke of Lan- 
Lancaſter. caſter, the moſt eſteemed of all the Enghb Lords. He 
— Vas commonly called the Gad Duke, Accordingly, his 
Knighton» Death was extremely lamented. He founded the Colle- 

giate-Church of Leice/ter, and in the ſame Place an Hoſ- 
pital for three hundred poor Men, which ſtill ſubſiſts to 
this Day (3). | 

The Prince of Wales, who never thought of marry- 
Marriage of - ; 
rhe Prince of ing, during the War, took this peaceable "I ime to eſpouſe 


War, 


Edward rc- 
fires to the 
Priories 


their Lands. 


——_ vanna of Kent, his Couſin, Counteſs Dowager of Hol- 
n {his Princeſs was Daughter of Edmund Earl of 
Kent, beheaded in the beginning of this Reign, by the 
Intrigues of Queen Iſabella and Mortimer. She was 
commonly called Joanna the Fair, by reaſon of her great 

Beauty. 
1362 The next Vear, the King being pleaſed to give pub- 
bund lick Marks of his Eſteem and Affection for the Prince 


maler Gui- his eldeſt Son, who had raiſed to ſo great a height the 
7 a Glory of the Engliſh Name, erected for him the Duchy 
Pd. of Guienne into a Principality, under the Name of the 


Act. Pub. 
VI. 2. 384. Principality of Aquitaine. Then he ſolemnly inveſted the 


Valin. Prince with it, obliging him only to pay yearly, in lieu 

of all Service, an Gums of Gold to the Crown of Eng- 
land (4). 

Publick As pA ſpent the reſt of this Year in making ſeveral 

eo be in En- wiſe Regulations with his Parliament, concerning domeſ- 

— tick Affairs (5). Such, for example, was the decreein 
that ſor the future, in the Courts of Juſtice, and in all 
Publick Acts (6), the Engliþ Language ſhould be uſed in- 
ſtead of the French or Norman, introduced by William the 
Conqueror. 

4 G-merat In this Parliament the King declared, that being ar- 

Pardin. Id. rived to his fiftieth Year, he would have it ſolemnized as 
a ſort of Jubilee, To that end, he granted a general 
Pardon for all Offences whatever, Treaſon itſelf not ex- 
cepted (7); He confirmed alſo Magna Charta, which 
was confirmed ten ſeveral times in this Reign. 

Fiward om. After Edward had performed what he thought neceſ- 

fers Ticks ſary for the Publick, he was pleaſed likewiſe to do ſome- 


op Sent. thing for his Family, by creating Lionel, his third Son, 
Duke of Clarence: Fohn of Gant, his fourth Son, Duke 
of Lancaſter : And the fifth, called Edmund, Earl of 
Cambridge. In fine, after eſtabliſhing © the - Staple of 
Wool at Calais, he was pleaſed to ſpend the reſt of the- 
Winter in Entertainments and Diverſions. He took a 
Progreſs into ſeveral Counties, attended by the principal 
Nobility, and the French Hoſtages, who partook of all 
the Recreations which the People ſtrove to divert their So- 
vereign with, | 

In the beginning of the Year 1363 (8), the Prince of 

Wales d for his Government of Aquitaine, He re- 
ſided at Baurdeaux, where — kept N Court, beloved 

and reſpected by all his Subjects, who were very happy in 
being governed by ſo great a Prince (9). | 


whom it was a 


riory helonged was 
Knighton, who lived in tha 


the ct and weak, 


che feb a and . the Hehinck 


amd. in Mc. 


(5) This Parliament met at London, Ofober 
fides the former Subſidy of Wool-Fells, and Skins. Rot. Parl. 


wont to be in French. 


As for other publick 
See above, 


178. Note (8). 
this Jubilee of 


8 
5 
9 This is aſſerted only by Sir Richard Ruler, and ſome other Moderns. 
111 
(12 


. 23; 


Edward. Pol. ** Lib. 19. 
About the beginning of Feby. Walſ. Froiſſart, I. 1. 


11. EDWARD III. 


which is no ſmall Commendation, conſidering the time. 
As affable and temperate in Peace, as he was brave in 


Founder 0 


It RYl in ome meaſure ſubſiſts by certain Stipends paid out of the Duchy of Lazcaſter, 


(4) So that he was Prince of Wales, and of Aquitaine, Duke of Cormwal, and Earl of Chefter and Kevt ; this laſt in right of his Wiſe. 
13+ and granted the King twenty fix Shillings and Eight-pence on every Sack of Wool for three Years, be- 


This Year there was a Parliament, which met eight Days after Michachnas.. 
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This ſame Year was remarkable for King John's Re- 1363. 
turn into England, where it is pretended he came to yield Xing John 
himſelf Priſoner again, to atone for the Fault com- {{*'"* * 
mitted by the Duke of Arjou, his ſecond Son, in with- Al. Pub. 
drawing from Calais without leave. At leaſt, this is VI. p. 430. 
the Reaſon generally given of this extraordinary Pro- "av wg 
ceeding, Some add, he had a mind to confer in Perſon 4%, Return, 
with Edward about the Cruſade, of which he was de- Froiffart. 
clared General by the Pope. There are Hiſtorians, who Nezeral. 
have made no ſcruple to advance a much leſs noble mo- 
tive of his Return. They pretend, his Paſſion for the 
Counteſs of Salisbury, was the real Cauſe of this Journey, 
to which other Motives ſerved only for a Pretence. But 
this is a romantick Notion, without any Foundation (10), 
Whatever enquiry has been hitherto made, the real Oc- 
caſion of this Prince's Return is till a Secret. That of 
Love is the moſt unlikely; and that of repairing the 
Fault of the Duke of Anjou, though adopted by the 
Generality of Hiſtorians, is, I think, groundleſs. To 
clear this matter, it will be neceſſary to relate ſome 
3 which belong to the Hiſtory, and which I 

ve reſerved for this Place, though they were tranſacted 
between the Treaty of Bretigny, and the Time I am now 
ſpeaking of, 

Among the thirty Hoſtages in the Hands of Edward, 
beſides the Burghers of ſeveral Cities, there were four 
Princes of the Blood ; namely, Philip, Duke of Orleans, 

King 7ohn's Brother; Lewis, Duke of Anjou; Fohn, 
Earl of Paictiers, afterwards Duke of Berry; and the 
Duke of Baurbon. Theſe four Princes, commonly tiled, 
The Lords of the Flawer-de-Luce, being tired of England, 
ſought all poſſible means to return into their Country. 
This however was no eaſy thing, ſince upon theſe four 
Hoſtages Edward chiefly relied for the full Performance 
of the Treaty of Bretigny, and particularly for the Pay- 
ment of King John's Ranſom. Nevertheleſs, by their 
Sollicitations, they agreed with him for their Liberty, up- 
on the following Terms: I. That the King ſhould releaſe 
theſe ſour Princes, provided, that before the firſt of Ne- 
vember, the Territory of Belville, and Earldom of Gaure 
were reſigned to him, with two hundred thouſand Florins. 
IT. That before the of the Princes, certain 
Lands in Poiftou ſhould be given him for Pledge. 
III. That in caſe the firſt Article was not executed by 
the Time agreed on, the Lands given in Pledge ſhould 
remain to the King for ever, and the four Princes be 


g obliged to ſurrender themſelves in Hoſtage as before. 


There were ſome other Articles, but of no uſe in clearing 
this Fact. John ratified this Agreement, and the four 
Hoſtages were conducted to Calait, where they continued 
n their Parole, till the Execution of the firſt Article. 
hey had liberty to go out of the Town whenever 
they pleaſed, and even to ſtay away three Days, pro- 
vided 2. came and lodged within the Walls on the 
fourth, It ap by Edward's Letter to the Prince of 
Wales, inſerted in the Collection of the Publick Acts, that 
this r was not executed, and thereby the Prin- 
ces deſpaired of recovering their Liberty ſo ſoon (11). 
The Duke of Aujau, more impatient, and leſs fcrupu- 
lous than the reft, took advantage of his Permiſſion to 
go out of Calais, to make his eſcape, and returned no 
more. Four other leſs conſiderable Hoſtages followed his 
ll Example. This is the Foundation whereon it is aſ- 
ſerted, that King John came and ſurrendered himſelf 
Priſoner at London ; namely, to repair the Fault of the 
Prince his Son. But as nothing in the Colleftim of the 
Publick Act gives the leaſt hint, that this was the mo- 
tive of his Voyage, there is great reaſon to queſtion it. 
Beſides, King Jahn was by no means obliged to take 
this Step, even tho? all the Hoſtages had made their 
Eſcape ; his whole Engagement conſiſting only in ſend- 
ing the ſame Hoſtages, or others of the like Quality in 
their room (1 I). Now it is not ſaid, that the Duke of 
Arjou abſented himſelf from his Father's Court, and con- 


(1) This Year a Ee 228 to whom King Edward communicated the late Treaty concluded at Bretigny ; and by 


(2) There were two ſorts of Priories, — like the Abbeys, and fuch as depended upon fare great Abbey, from which they received their 
(3) He and hi Father both lye buried in this Church : He tiles himſelf in his Will, Duke of Lancaſter, Earl of 
* 77. 
in which be placed a Dean Canons Prebendaries, as many Vicars and other 


Derby, Lincoln and Leicefter, &c. 
the Collegiate Church and Hoſpital without South-gate at Leiceſter, 
iniflers, one bundred poor and weak Men, and ten able Women to afſift 


together with 


ö , 36 Edu. III. V. a. Cotton's Abridgm. p. 92. 
(6) This Statvte ordained only, that all Pleadings and Judgments in the Courts of Weſtminſter, ſhould for the future be in Exgliſb, whereas before they were 
Acto, ſuch as Statutes and the like, it does not appear they were writ in French alk 


n 
l rail a lg Kin, who upon Maunday Thurſday waſh, feed, and cloath as many Poor as they are Years old, had its Riſe 


about the time of Edward I. 


Rot. Parl. 37 Ew. III. N. 2» 


F. Daniel ſaxs, the Dauphin hindered theſe Articles of Agreement executed. Rapin, 
| he Arik = I pms 
OL. 4, 
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1363, 


G. 220. 


John is Lo- 
reurably re- 
cerved in 
England. 
Froiĩſſart. 

c. 221. 


Knighton. 


Sumptuouſ- 
neſs of a 
3 
chant. 


Stow's Sur- 
rey. 


1364. 
Death of 
King John. 
Froiſſart, 
ibid. 
Walſing. 
Kaighton, 


the HISTORTof ENGLAN D. 


ſecuently it was eaſy to ſend him back. In ſhort, if 
John returned to London as a Priſoner, he would by 
that very thing have freed all the Hoſtages, ſince they 
were detained at preſent only as Security for the 17 * 
ment of his Ranſom. All the reſt of the Articles of t 

Treaty of Bretigny were executed, except that relating 
to Gaure and Belville, which required not ſo great Se- 
curity. And yet, during John's three Months ſtay 
at Londen, there was never any talk of releaſing the 
Hoſtages. Froiſſart, whole Teſtimony is urged, does not 
ſay, John ſurrendred himſelf Priſoner again, but only 
that one of the Motives of his Voyage was to excuſe, 
and not to repair, the Duke of Aou's Fault. Theſe 
are the Hiſtorian's own Words: I was then informed, and 
true it was, that King John purpeſed and defired to go 


not be diſſuaded from his purpsfe, though he was ſufficiently 
adviſed to the contrary : And being told by ſeveral Barons 
and Prelates, he was going to commit a great Indiſcretion, 
he replied, He had found ſo much Honour in the King 
of England and his Sens, that he did not queſtion their 
proving his true and faithful Friends on all occaſions ; and 
moreover, he had a mind to excuſe the Duke Anjou his 
Sen, who was returned into France, Here is nothing im- 
porting, that John returned to England to yield himſelf 
Priſoner, and therefore it is plainly a groundleſs Aſſer- 
tion, As for the third Motive, namely, his deſire to 
confer with Edward about the Crufade, it is much more 
probable. But after all, this is only a Conjecture, which 
cannot be entirely relied on (1). | 

When Edward heard, John was landed at Dover (2), 
he ſent the Princes his Sons, with a great Retinue of 


Nobles, to receive him, and conduct him to Lenden, where 


he paid him all the Reſpe& due to his Rank and Merit. 
The Kings of Scotland and Cyprus, who were then in 
England, made his Reception the more ſplendid. The 
former was come to pay Edward a Viſit, and the latter 
to deſire his Aid againſt the Infidels. Upon ſo un- 
common an occaſion, Edward took a Pleaſure in en- 


tertaining his illuſtrious Gueſts, with all poſſible Magnifi- 


cence, and with all the Diverſions he could think of. 
The Mayor of London made a ſplendid Entertainment 
for the four Kings, in the Name of the City. The 
Sumptuouſneſs of Sir Henry Picard, Citizen and Wine- 
Merchant, ought not to be paſſed over in Silence. He 
invited all the four Kings, with their Retinues, to a 
Feaſt at his own Houſe (3), where they were magnifi- 
cently entertained. King Jahn lodged in the Palace of 
the from. as before, and was ſtill treated at the King's 
Expence. About the middle of March, three Mon 


after his Arrival at London, he was ſeized with a Diſtem- 


per of which he died the 8th of April 1364, to Ed- 
ward's great Grief, who had a ſingular Efteem for his 
Virtue, There is aſcribed to this Prince a Saying, 
worthy to be had in eternal Remembrance by Poſte- 
rity : Though Faith and Truth were baniſhed from the ref 
of the World, they ought, however, to be preſerved in the 
Mouth of Kings. It is pretended, this was ſaid on the 
occaſion of his returning into England ; but it may, with 
much more likelihood, be aſcribed to his ſincere Perfor- 
mance of the Treaty of Bretigny, in ſpite of the Ob- 
ftacles thrown in his way by ſome of his Counſel- 
lors (4). Charles V. his Succeſſor, followed not the ſame 


Maxims. 


(1) A Parliament met this Year at Weſtminſter, on Octeber 6, which was prorogued 
Parl. 27 Edw. III. N. 1. Cotton's Abridg. p. 96, Cc. ---- This Year alſo died the Lord Edward Baliel, late King of Scotland, at Doncaſter in Torkſorre, 


without Iſſue, being the laſt of the Family of Fobn Baliol. Knighton, Col. 2627). | 


(2) Which was on January 4+ Froifſart, I. 1. c. 221 


(3) Which ſtood over againſt St. Martin's Church, at a Place called the Yintry. Barnes. p. 637. 3 ; 

(4) Knighton ſays, That King Fobn on his Death-bed confeſſed to Edward, that he had Confederates in London and elſewhere, who ſecretly 
fineſt Gold of the Kingdom, made it into Plates, and ſent it in Barrels to France, with great Quantities of Bows and Arrows, Cc. and that he had unjuſtly 
withheld the Crown of France from him, till the Peace of Bretigny. For all which, upon his Requeſt, Edward entirely forgave him, and cauſed the Gold 
and Arms to be ſeized. But this ſeems to be an improbable and malicious Story, inconſiſtent with the Character of this Prince, who was deemed one of the 
braveſt, and moſt liberal and fincere Princes of his Time. H:'s Body waz carried into France, and buried at St. Denys. | 

(5) This Battle was fought on Septemb. 29. King Edward made the Purſuivant at Arms, who brought him the News of this Victory, a Herald by the 
name of Windſor, which Title continues to this Day. Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 229. Hrrel. 

(6) When, upon the Delivery of the Towns to the French King by the Treaty of Bretigny, the Officers and Soldiers were ordered to depart, ſome 

refuſed to obey thoſe Orders; and being reſolved to maintain themſelves by War, great Numbers of com- 
mon Soldiers of all Nations flocked to them, and increaſing to ſixteen thouſand Men, ravaged France in a miſerable Manner - At length dividing themſelves 
into two Bodies, one Part marched to Avignon, and by their ravages grew fo formidable to the Pope that he publiſhed a Cruſade againſt them ; but that 
coming to nothing, he ingaged the Marquiſs of Montſerrat to hire theſe Adventurers, to aſſiſt him in his Wars againſt the Viſcount of Milas. The Mar- 


Engliſh, and many more Germans and Flemings, 


quiſs accordingly treated with their Captain Sir Fohn Hawkwood an Engliſhman, and agreeing with him, Hawkwood went wit 

great Joy of the French King. Haro was a Tanner's Son of Eſſex, and being bound Apprentice to a Tailor in London uitted his Trade, and went 
a Soldier into France, where he was knighted for his Valour, and going into Italy (as was ſaid) was fo much in favour with Duke of Milan, that he 
gave him his natural Daughter in Marriage. After the Duke's Death, he ſerved the Commonwealth of Florence, and performed ſuch great Actions for them, 
that dying in their Service, they erected a Monument for him in the Cathedral of that City. The Tranſlator ſerving as in 
the late Expedition to Italy on Don Carlos's Account, and being at Florence, took particular notice of this Monument - Hg 
Chureh on Horſeback in Armor, the whole of a green Colour, with theſe two lines under his Horſe's Feet. 


Johannes Acutus Eques Britannicus, Dux ſuz ætatis 
Cautiſſimus, et rei militaris peritiſſimus, habitus eſt. 


And underneath at a little Diſtance theſe Words : Opus Pauli Uccelli. 


(7), A Parliament met this Year at Jetminſter, on. Fan. 22. wherein the ſecond Statute againſt Provifors was enaftade Ret Parl. 38 Fan. II. N. 1,% 
a e Pope's demanding the Arrears of his Tribute. ; 
(8) This Parkament met at Weſtminfter, March 30. this Ver 1366, 8er Cerron's Mbridg. p. 102» 


Ceatton's Abridg. p-. 100. Which occaſioned t 


2 


and 7 King Edward, his Brother, in England, and could | 
e 


Vol. I. 


Edward's good Fortune not only ſhed its Infl 
himſelf and his Subjects, but — his Allies. The 2.36 tf, 
ſame Year, John de Montfort his Son- in-law, won the Arg“ 
famous Battle of Avray, againſt Charles de Blois his Com- et 
petitor, who was ſlain. This Victory decided the Quar- in Poſe 
re] between the two Houſes, who were contending for 4 — 
the Duchy of Bretagne, and produced the Treaty of u. 
Guerande, whereby Bretagne was aſſigned to Jahn 4: Waldo, * 
Montfort; who did Homage for it to the ing of wy 
France (5). Bertrand du Gueſclin, who ſerved Charles 
de Blis, and became afterwards very famous, was taken 
in this Battle by Sir Jahn Chandos, General of the Eng- 
liſh Troops in Montfirt's Service. | 

The Engli/h Name was then famous in all Parts of 
the World: Some gallant Engliſhmen who had attended 2. 5. 
[Guy de Luſnan] King of Cyprus into the Eaſt, per- Sg 
formed Wonders, and returned loaded with Honours and den i te 
Riches taken from the Infidels: At the ſame time, The. F, 
mas Hackuwod an Enghſhman, who departed from Eng. Thom 
land 2 Journeyman Taylor, taking aftetwards to Arms, Weta 
ſignalized himſelf in the Italian Wars, by his Valour omg 
and Conduct, which raiſed him to the higheſt Poſts. He 
gained ſuch Honour and Reputation for reſtoring in 
thoſe parts military Diſcipline, which was almoſt entirely 
loſt, that after his Death the Florentints erected in their 
City, a black Marble Statue, in memory of the Services 
he had done them (6). Jahn Chandos and Robert Knolles 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves likewiſe in a very ſingular manner; 
in all Edward's Wars with France. The Fame of the 
Engliſh not only reached beyond the As, but flew alſo 
2 155 Pyrenzan Mountains, as we ſhall fee pre- 
ently (7). f 

Edward's. great Acquiſitions in France, made Pope 1366 
Urban VI, think the preſent Juncture very proper, to de- v w. 
mand the Tribute promiſed by King Fohn Lackland to 4. 
the Roman Church, and of 'which there was thirty Years 3 
Arrears due. In this belief he was pleaſed to ire bi: 44. 
the Payment, but with ſo much Haughtineſs, that he no- O. ndl 
minated, even beforehand, Commiſſioners to ſummon EA. 
ward before him in caſe of refuſal, The King's great 7% Poli 
Spirit not brooking ſuch haughty Proceedings, he cauſed "* ©: 
the Pope's Demand to be laid before the Parliament (8), 5 W_ 
where it was declared, „ That the King of England Fes 
had not Power to bring his Realm in fach Servitude, Lr 
« without the conſent of Parliament: That, if Neceſſity . f-. 
<< forced King John to ſuch a proceeding, his Engage- 
ment was null, as being contrary to 2 Coronation- 
« Oath. ” This auguſt Aſſembly, not content with ſo 
particular a Deciſion, came alſo to this vigorous Reſolu- 
tion: That, if the Pope ſhould attempt by any means 
whatever, to proſecute his unjuſt Pretenſions, the Na- 
tion ſhould with all their Power oppoſe him. The 
Firmneſs of the Parliament cauſed the Pope to deſiſt, and 
had not only a preſent Effect, but prevented the Kings | 
of England from being ever after troubled, upon that 
occaſion. 6 

The Prince of Vales lived three Years in Guienne with- A4fair:ef 
out exerciſing his Valour, and even without any Proſpect Caftie- 
of doing it a good while. On a ſudden he was drawn out _ 
of this State of Tranquillity, by the Sollicitations. of Pe- Mezerai 
ter King of Caſtile, ſirnamed Cruel, who was ktely 
expelled his Dominions. Never did Prince give his Peo- 
ple greater Cauſe of Diſcontent. Cruel to exceſs, and 
of an unbounded Avarice, he illegally put to Death his 


to the Friday following, and diſſolved, the 3d of November. Ret. 
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Chaplain to Sir Charles Wager, 
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: Zhi French Epitaph S ce D P72 4 of B78 3 begerrmanag al the Head. 
—- |Cyguſt le noble PrinceMonſteyr Edward, ark g ilz dn creſnobleRop Edward Wedel 
Prince dAquitam | de Gales Duc de CornwailleTE omte de Celtre qt mor ult. en la kette de la Trin 
ie qeſtoit le v jour de quyn l an de grace mil trois cen; leptante liline Lalme de qi teu eit merep Amen. 

= — On Che South ſa g Tombs, Hehe foot of tHe Tomb, On tie North M of Tom. 
= 8 0 q pallez ove bouche cloſe Mes ore ſu jeopoures iche kk Moult elt eltroic ma melon; 


| a on ce corps repole, 2 en la tre gis. n mop na ſi verite non 

g ntent ce qe te dirai. a grand beaute eſt cout alee. Et ſi ore me veille; : 

['& Socomete dire le lap, Ma cbar elt tout galtee: De ne quide pas qe vous deillez, 
\& Tielcometu es au Gel fu, Ge je eulle onques home e 

Lu ſeras tiel come je ſu. Si lu je ore de tant changee. 


De la mort ne penſai je mpe, Pour dieupriez au teleſtien Roy. 
Tant come javot la vie: emercyaic de lame de mop, 
En tre avot grand ricþeſle; | ous ceulr qi pur mon prterone, 
Doatfe o fis grand noblelle 1a dieu macorderone, 
Terre Melons, grand treſor. Dieu les mette en ſon Paradis, 


———— mM Draps, chivaut argent| or. Du nul ne poet eltre chetiffs, | = 
== OA ANION = (IM 0100-2 
Gruredet, ale 
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Bobk X. 
1366. great Men, with the ſole View of — their 
ſtates. He minded only the gratifying his Paſſions, 
without any regard to Honour or Conſcience. His Bar- 
barity was grown to that height, that he poiſoned Blanche 
de Bourbon his Wife, Siſter of the Queen of France, to 
marry Maria de Padilla; whom he had long kept as his 
Miſtreſs. Of his five Baſtard-Brothers, the eldeſt had 
lately been ſacrificed to his Suſpicions, and the other four 
were in Danger. Henry Earl of Tre/tamare, one of theſe 
Brothers, ſeeing himſelf every moment threatned with 
the ſame Fate, rebelled againſt Peter, and ingaged in his 
Quarrel the King of Arragon, with the principal Ca/ti- 
lian Lords, who could no longer bear the. Tyranny of 
their Sovereign. His Enterprize being at firſt unſucceſs- 
ful, he was repulſed by the Tyrant, and forced to fly to 
the King of France, who promiſed him Aid. Beſides 
King Charles's deſire to revenge the Death of the Queen 
his Siſter- in- law, he was very glad to find Employment 
for a great Number of idle Soldiers, who, ſince the late 
Peace ſwarmed in France, and committed great Diſor- 
ders (1). With this view, he raiſed for Henry's Aſſiſt- 
' ance an Army, the Command whereof he gave to John 
de Bourbon Earl of Marche, the Queen's Couſin-German, 
and was pleaſed that du Gueſclin, whoſe Ranſom he paid 
to Chandos, ſhould be of this Expedition. 

Peter tHe With theſe Troops, and the Aſſiſtance of the Caſtillans, 
_— Henry marched through Arragon into Caſtile, where the 
miei. Tyrant ſaw himſelf immediately forſaken by all his No- 
Froiſfart, bles, except one ſingle Knight. This Deſection putting it 
ae” out of his Vow to withſtand his Brother, he would have 
retired into Portugal, but was denied Entrance. In this 
Diſtreſs, he choſe to go out of Spain, by way of Bayonne, 
from whence he repaired to Bourdeaux, to implore the 
fl: defres Aid and Protection of the Prince of Wales. If the young 
the Aid ef Heroe had reflected on the Unworthineſs of the Prince 
3 who deſired his Aſſiſtance, he would doubtleſs have refuſed 
undertakes to his Requeſt. But conſidering, on this Occaſion, only the 
2 . Honour of reſtoring a depoſed King, and perhaps weary 
dane of an unactive Life, he undertook to replace him on the 
Throne. To that end, he levied an Army of thirty 
thouſand Men, and marched at their Head towards Spain, 
loaded with Promiſes (2) from the Caſtilian, and big with 
AQ. Pub. Expectation of gathering freſh Laurels (3). As he had no 
S., other way to enter Caftile but through Navarre, he had 
taken care to ſecure a Paſſage, by a Treaty with 'the 
1367. King of that Country (4). So he marched without op- 
He marches poſition to the Frontiers of Caſtile. Henry, who was now 
Caſtile. Crowned at Burgos, receiving Advice of the March of the 
Walling, Engliſh Prince, advanced towards Navarre with a power- 
ful Army, to oppoſe his Paſſage. He might very poſſibly 
have executed his Deſign, conſidering the Superiority of 
his Forces, had he been ſo wiſe as to avoid a Battle. 
Ad. Pub. This the Prince of Hales was moſt apprehenſive of, and 
J 5+ therefore to provoke him, ſent him a very inſulting Defiance, 
which Henry could not forbear to accept. The two Armies 
approaching each other, the Battle was fought near Ne- 
_ f Jjara (5), a little Town on the Frontiers of Caſtile. As 
Frolae, the Fields of 9 and Poictiers had ſeen the Prince of 
L 1. e. 239. Wales perform Wonders, that of Nejara was likewiſe 
— ms ' Witneſs of his heroic Actions, which. after a long Struggle, 
made Victory incline to his Side. The Spaniſh Army re- 
inforced with a ſtrong Body of French Troops, was entire- 
y routed. Bertrand du 2 with the Marſhal 
" Endreghen were taken Priſoners. Henry having no 
reſuge left in Caſtile, after the loſs of his Army, retired 
into Aragon, from whence he repaired to Languedac, to 

implore the Aid of the Duke of Anje# the Governor. 
— wy” Peter was at firſt ſo grateful, that preſently. after the 
eee * Battle, he threw himſelf at the Prince of Wales's Feet, 
the Vitcry, to thank him for reſtoring him to his Kingdom. The 
8 Prince of Wales lifting him up immediately, and holding 
f s him in his Arms, ſaid, „It was to God alone he was 
39% „ indebted for the Victory, and not to a Prince who was 
only a weak Inſtrument in his hand.” The Conſe- 
quence of this good Succeſs was the Reſtoration of Peter 
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to the Throne from whence he had been driven, It wis 1368. 
now time for that Prince to think of performing his Pro- 

miſes, and rewarding the brave Soldiers, who had ven- 

tured their Lives in his Service. But as he was no leſs Bu: repaye 
perfidious than cruel, aſter long feeding them with hopes 2 with 
of Proviſions and Money, he repaid them with black In- + | 
gratitude. Want ſoon bred among the Soldiers a Mor- rerzr1 +. 
tality, which ſwept away great Numbers, and the fear of — ng 
loſing the reſt obliged the Prince; who ſaw himlelf baſely l K 19 
amuſed, to retire extremely diſſatisfied. He was even 

forced to ſell his Plate, to provide for the more preſſing 
occaſions of his Army, till he could entirely ſatisfy them. 

But this was not all the Miſchief cauſed by this fatal Ex- 

pedition. During the Prince's ſtay in Spain, he contracted 

a Diſtemper of which he never recovered, | 

Thus ended the Enterprize of the Prince of Vules, an CataftrpL- 

Enterprize glorious indeed, if the Succeſs only be conſi- SE 2 
dered, but not very honorable as to the Cauſe he eſpouſedd. 
ſince it was ſolely to reſtore to the Throne the baſeſt 
of Princes. Heaven afterwards took care to revenge the 
Engliſh and Caſtilians. Du Gueſclin paying his Ranſom, 
went and joined Henry again, and both together laboured, 
with the Aſſiſtance of France, to bring a freſh Army 
into the Field. As ſoon as they were ready, they re-en- 
tered Caſtile; and made ſo great a Progreſs, that they were 
ſoon in condition to befiege Toledo. Peter flying to the 
Relief of that City, was defeated and forced to retire to 
the Caſtle of Montiel, where he was immediately inveſted, 
As he ſaw his Caſe to be deſperate, he reſolved to go to 
Du Gueſclin in his Tent, imagining he would procure him 
tolerable Conditions, or help him to make his Eſcape. 
Unhappily.. for him, he found Henry his Brother there. 
The two Princes falling firſt to Reproaches, and then to 
Blows, Henry threw his Brother to the Ground, and ſtab- 
bed him with his Dagger. After that he cauſed himſelf 
to be once more acknowledged King of Caſtile, without 
any oppoſition, e 

Edward III has appeared hitherto on the Theatre of Diffrence 
the World, as one of the moſt glorious Princes that ever ” PE dy ob 
ſwayed Scepter. If he had finiſhed his Courſe before the gi of 
Revolution I am going to ſpeak of, perhaps it would have Edward's 
been difficult to find an Inſtance of a Reign more conſtantly 28 
fortunate. But his latter Years will —— us with a very 
different Scene from thoſe we have ſeen. Fortune grew 
weary of favouting this Monarch in his old Age, after 
carefling him ſo much in his younger Days. She robbed 
him before his Death of all his glorious Conqueſts, which 
were purchaſed ſo dearly, and theſe Loſſes were attended 
with many other Vexations. This is what remains to be 
conſidered in the Sequel of this Reign (6). . 

Lianel Duke of Clarence Edward's third Son, being Prince Lio- 
contracted to Violanta Daughter of ohn Galeazzo Duke _ Jeng 
of Milan (7), went to pr on ids his Marriage, with a Fron 
ſplendid Retinue, and many young Noblemen who atten- I. 1. c. 238. 
ded him to do him honour. For ſome time there was * 4 * 
nothing but Entertainments and Nverſions, which were oy _ 
daily renewed in favour of a Prince whoſe Alliance was 
ſo honorable to the Duke of Milan, Theſe Diverſions He dies in 
ſo laviſhly procured him, haſtened his end. Five Months Walkne 
after his Marriage, he died in Montferrat in the thirty ; 
ſecond Year of his Age. By his firſt Marriage with the 
ſole Heireſs of the Earl of Liter in Ireland, he left a 
Daughter called Philippa, of whoſe Paſterity I ſhall have 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak hereafter (8). 

"Edward's Trouble for the Loſs of his Son was quick- 1369. 
ly followed by another, of which he was no leſs ſenſible, Charles V, 
The Treaty of Bretigny was ſo diſadvantagious to France, Del.s Mn if 
that Charles V, who had himſelf made it, probably con- 4ca4ing be 
ſented to it only with Intention to break it, the firſt op- 7<<'y of 
portunity. The French were no better diſpoſed. This 2 
quickly appeared in all the Difficulties cauſed by them Walvng. 
when the reſigned Provinces came to be delivered to Mezerai 
the King of England. King Fohn was the only Perſon 

that ated with Sincerity, and it was he, that by his own 
Authority prevented theſe Obſtacles from being carried 


(1) Theſe were the other Body of dibanded Soldiers mentioned in the Note above, who remained in France, arid called e the Companions, 
They routed the Dukes of Orleans and Anjeu, under the Command of Sir Nicholas Dagworth, Son of Thomas Dagworth, treacheronſly Nain in By etagne 
ſeveral Yeais before. As they Were moſt E #0 the King of England was defired to teſtrain them by his Authority, who calling them horn by Proclamation, 

0 


they replied, as they held nothing in Eng la 
much labour. Wall. p. 178. Aa 


the King, ſo neither for him, nor any one elſe, would they leave their Garrifuns and Livelihood, got with fo 


(2) He engaged to pay fifty fix thouſand Flotins for the Wages of his Army, and left his three Daughters Pled ges for the Money; he transſerred alſo by his 
Charter the Caſtles of Yermejo, Leyuitio, Bilbao, and Ordiales; with the Provides of Biſcay, to Prince E and his Rakes Grave, wholly — of 


all Sovereignty and Reſort. Rymer's Feed. Tom. 6. p. 512, $21, 559, Kn 684 
m 


(3) It muſt be obſerved that he had by private Meſſengers drawn off the 


Wool, and ſo much on twenty dozen of Fells, and thirteen Shillings and Four- 
ppendances. Rymer's Faed. Tom. 6. p. 547- 


errat, Rabbed afterwards by an Hoſtler. 


Service of Henry, and they were in his Army to the Number of twelve thouſand; 

(4) And by engaging to pay him twenty thouſand Livres. Frogſſart, I, 1. c. 231. 
8 On April 3. Rymer”s Fed. Tom. 6. p. 557, Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 236. 2 3 . CI La; | 
A Parliament met this Year on May 1. which granted the King for two Years, on every Sack of Wool, thirty Shillings and Eight-pence, ſo much of 

every t yo hundred and ſeventy Fells, and of every Laſt of Skins four Pounds over and above the old Cuſtom of fix Shillings and Eight-pence on every Sack of 


A (7) He had with her one hundred thouſand Florins of Gold, and the Cities of 


2 5 and Sir Robert Knollet ) from 
alſ. p. 181. 


all. p. 187. 


on every Laſt of Skins. Rer. Par, 44 EG,. III. N. 1. - 88. 
Mondevi, Alba Pompeia, Claraſchi, and Cunci, with their Territories, and 


(9% He was buried at Pavia, and afterwards brought over into England by Thomas Newborn, Eſa; and others, and interred at Clare in $ the Con- 
vent-Church of the Auguſtin Friers, near his firſt Wife Elizabeth — H young Widow iolants was married to Octs Palohons ; 5 Hage 4 of Mort 
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1369. too far, Charles his Son and Succeſſor, whom the French 
firname the }/;Je, was not of fo ſcrupulous a Temper. He 
was no ſooner on the Throne, but he tried to evade what 
remained unexecuted of the Treaty, He even neglected 
to do Edward Juſtice upon the Duke of Anjox's Eſcape, 
nor delivered up the Earldom of Gaure. The Judgment 
upon the Affair of Belville, referred to Arbitrators, was 
delayed on ſeveral pretences. King John's Ranſom was 
not paid, or if Charles paid any thing after his Acceſſion to 
the Crown, it was but a ſmall part in reſpect of what was 
yet due. Mean time Edward, who had ſtill in his hands the 
Dukes of Berry and Orleans, and ſeveral other Hoſtages, 
could not imagine, that Charles thought of renewing the 
War, and believed his Inability to be the only Cauſe of all 
theſe Delays. Affairs proceeded thus flowly from the 
Death of Fehr, till his Succeſſor was able to take juſt 
meaſures, to accompliſh his Deſigns. He ever pretended 
a Willingneſs to complete the Execution of the Treaty, 
and, under colour of paying his Father's Ranſom, to which 
he was bound, he heaped up Money very liberally ſupplied 
by the States, well knowing for what it was intended. 
With this Aid he engaged ſeveral German Princes in his 
Intereſt, and when he thought matters ripe, ſought a 
pretence to break with England. 

rav ard di When Edward was meditating a War with France, 
% he believed it proper to attach to his Service the principal 
— Lords of Guienne, by ſeveral Grants which he revoked 
Act. Pub. immediately aſter a Peace. This Proceeding ſo exaſpe- 

Ms 3 2 rated theſe Lords, that they wanted only a favorable Op- 

ba vr — portunity to ſhow their Reſentment. In all appearance, 
tal them, they would have long waited in vain, if Charles had not 
given them private Intimation that they ſhould be ſup- 

ported. As ſoon as they Were ſure of his Protection, no- 

thing was wanting but a pretence to complain ; and they 

were not long without having one, as they thought, ſuffi- 

ciently plauſible, to authorize them to throw off the Maſk, 

The Prince The Prince of Males having laid upon Guienne a Tax 
| Aga BM [called Feuage, or Chimney-Money] in order to pay the 
en Guienne, Arrears due to the Troops levied for the Spaniſh War (1), 
Fee inadvertently furniſhed his Enemies with the defired Op- 
246. portunity to declare themſelves, The Lord d Albret, 
the Earls of Armagnac, Cominges, Perigord, and Carmaing, 
incouraging their Vaſſals to complain of this new Tax, 

received their Complaints, brought them to the Prince, 

and addreſſed him upon that occaſion, Their Remon- 

ſtrances were ill received, both becauſe the Prince was in 

want of Money, and by reaſon of the Haughtineſs where- 

with they were made. This was the very thing the Lords 

wanted, 'On pretence they could not have Juſtice from 

their Prince, they applied to the King of France, whom 

they ſuppoſed to be ſtill Sovereign Lord of Guienne, and 

prayed him to grant them Letters of Appeal to his Parlia- 

ment. Charles not thinking proper to declare himſelf yet, 
cheriſhed this Diſpoſition, and in the mean time, kept 

them at Paris. The Journey of theſe Lords, and their 

long Stay at the Court of France, gave the Prince of 

Walting- ales ſome Suſpicion, He writ Letter after Letter to the 
King his Father, to warn him that ſomething was contri- 

ving at Paris againſt him, but theſe Warnings were to no 

purpoſe, The King and his Council imagining, the war- 

like Prince tired with an idle Life ſought occaſion to re- 

new the War, were regardleſs of his Remonſtrances, 

Whilſt Edward relied on the Sincerity of the French, 

his Son's Diſtemper daily growing more dangerous, turned 

at laſt to a real Dropſy. The Prince's ill State of Health, 

and the King his Father's Infirmneſs, haſtened the Reſolu- 

tions of the King of France. As ke ſaw there could not be 

a more favorable ſuncture to execute his Deſigns, he granted 

the Gaſcon Lords, the Letters of Appeal they required; pre- 

tending, notwithſtanding his Oaths, and all his Father's Re- 
fignations and Renunciations, that he was ſtill Sovereign of 

Guierne, He built his Pretenſions upon Edward's not 

having ſent his Renunciation to the Crown of France, 

purſuant to the Treaty of Bretigny. But that Renuncia- 

tion being only a Conſequence of the full Performance of 

the Treaty, Edward did not think himſelf, as indeed he 

was not, bound to make it, till the whole was executed. 
However he had abſolutely quitted the Title of King of 

France (2), a clear Evidence that he had no ill Intentions. 

Beſides, Charles himſelf had not been more punctual to 
renounce the Provinces yielded to England by the Treaty of. 

Bretigny. Theſe reciprocal Renunciations were conſidered as 

the Seal of the Treaty, after the two Kings ſhould be ſatisfied 

habs Concerning the Execution. However that be, Charles uſed 
fummons the this Pretence to ſummon the Prince of Males to appear 


Prince of 


Wales. 


3 And ceaſed to quarter the Arms of France with thoſe of England. 
(3) This Citation is dated at Paris; Fan. 25. Froiſſart, |. 1. e. 


(1) At one Livre a . this Tax would have amounted to twelve hundred thouſand Livres a Year, Freiſſart, I. . c. 239+ This Tax was laid en 
by the conſent of the Eſtates of Guienne aſſembled in Parliament; and was to laſt only five Years. Ibid. 


(4) The Companions mentioned in-a foregoing Note, and which wery feat away by Prince Edward fame time after his return row Spain. 


* 


Val. I. 


before the Court of Peers, to anſwer for his pretended | 6 
Tyranny upon the People of thoſe Provinces (3), The U 9 
Prince's high Spirit not ſuffering him to bear this Affront Faint 7 
without ſhowing his Reſentment, he replied, he would not ©" © 4%, 
fail to appear, but it ſhould be at the head of ſixty thou- Nig 
ſand Men. Mean while Charles was amuſing Edward 
by expoſtulating with him, as if he were deſirous the 
Affair ſhould be put in Negotiation. Edward anſwered by 
giving Words for Words, not imagining they really de- 
igned to diſpute his Sovereignty of Guienne, ſo clearly 
ſettled in the Treaty of Bretigny, and much leſs that France 
was able to renew the War. But he prepoſterouſly flat- 
tered himſelf, It was not the Sovereignty of Guieme 
only that Charles deſigned to diſpute, he pretended more- — 
over that the Treaty of Bretigny was void, becauſe Ed. Treaty of 
ward had not prevented certain Plunderers (4) that came Net 
out of his Dominions, from entering France, and becauſe 
he had not evacuated all the Towns that were to be reſto. 
red. On theſe Pretences he ordered War to be proclaimed . , 
by a Footman, becauſe the Prince of Malis had ſeized 1. 
thoſe that brought him the Summons. Shortly after, he l. © 246. 
publiſhed an Edict confiſcating all the Lands held by the 
Engliſhin France, and annexed them to the Crown. 

The Praiſes beſtowed on this Prince by the French Rise, 
Writers for ſo wiſely improving the Junctures that of. % R- 
fered to recover his Dominions, deſerve ſome Reflection. 

It is true, he ated with Prudence, if Sincerity and Ho- 

neſty are to go for nothing. The good Succeſs his Con- 

duct was crowned with, freed France for a time from 

her unfortunate Condition. But if we conſider it cloſely, 

this Prudence is real Perfidiouſneſs. For even ſuppoſing 
Edward had not executed any one Article of the Treaty, 

his Non-performance did not give Charles a Right to pro- 

claim War againſt him. The King his Father and him- 

ſelf had expreſsly renounced, with an Oath, all violent 
Methods in caſe of Non- execution. Beſides, he had not 
himſelf performed all the Articles of the Treaty, ſo that 

all he could reaſonably demand, was a Compenſation. But 

it was an open renouncing of good Faith, to annul the 
whole Treaty, on pretence that ſome Articles remained 

{till to be performed by England, when he himſelf left 
ſeveral unexecuted. Moreover, his Pretences of a Rupture 

were ſo frivolous, that the French Hiftorians not being able 

to relate them preciſely, confine themſelves to Generals, 
without mentioning Particulars. The moſt plauſible Pre- 

tence alledged by —_— is this, The Prince of Wales c 2;2, 
not having wherewithal to pay the Troops lately returned from 

Spain, fix thouſand Men disbanding themſelves, and afterwards 
Joining again, committed great Ravages in Guienne. The 
Prince deſiring them to depart his Dominions, they threw 
themſelves into the neighbouring Provinces of France, and 
plundered them unpuniſhed, the Freneh not being able to 
hinder them. Suppoſing the Thing to be as Fraiſſart re- 

lates it, it was not now practicable for the Prince of 
Wales to go into France and quell theſe roving Plunderers, 

who had entered that Kingdom, Tt appears however, he 

did all that lay in his Power, ſince he impoſed on his 
Dukedom the Fruage- Tax, in order to pay his Troops. 

But Charles made this very Thing a-pretence for a Rup- 

ture, whence it is evident he only ' ſought occaſion to 
quarrel, The ſame Hiſtorian ſays further, that Charles 
ordering the Treaty of Bretigny to be examined in his 
Council, the chief Debate ran upon the Article, whereby 4t. == 
the two Kings renounced all violent methods in caſe of 
Non-execution. He adds, he was adviſed upon that 
foundation to proceed to a Rupture, becauſe Edward ne- 
ver ceaſed to make War upon France. But he does not 
ſay, How or Where, neither mentions any particulars. 
However, from' what that Author relates, it is very eaſy 
to infer, that before the Treaty was examined, Charles 
had reſolved upon War, and, that this Examination was 
only made to find ſome Pretence. Mexerai ſays, the oc- 
caſion of the Rupture was, Edward's not withdrawing all 
his Troops out of the Kingdom; but does not name any 
one Place where theſe Troops remained. Thus it 1s 
manifeſt, the French Authors were at a loſs what to 
alledge. | | 

From what has been ſaid, it may be eaſily concluded, 
that Charles's Wiſdom was not a very ſcrupulous Virtue z 
whether he ſigned the Treaty with an Intention to break 
it, or formed not that deſign till a favorable opportunity 
offered. It is therefore the Effect, and not the Cauſe, 
which made this Prince's Conduct to be ſo much ad- 
mired. Had he been as unſucceſsful, as he was fortu- 
nate, he would have re-plunged France into 2 gulph of 


Ge, >, 
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Miſery, and thereby juſtly incurred the blame of the whole 
World, and doubtleſs, of thoſe very Writers who have 
given him ſo great Commendations, 

Before I enter upon the particulars of this ſecond War, 
it will be farther neceſſary to conſider, how matters 
ſtood between the two Crowns, at the time of the Rup- 
ture. The French complained, Edward had not ceaſed 
to make War againſt France, nor withdrawn all his 
Troops out of the Kingdom, purſuant to his Engage- 
ments. But theſe are general Complaints, containing no 
particular Fact. Beſides, it is not very likely, that Ed. 
ward, to whom this Treaty was ſo advantagious, would 
have furniſhed France with a pretence to break it. The 
Treaty it ſelf ſhews, the Engliſb Monarch's Engagements 
were inconſiderable, in reſpect of the advantages he reap- 
ed by it. This gives occaſion to preſume, that being a 
Prince of great Abilities, as all muſt own, he could not 
be ſo unwiſe as to raiſe any Obſtacles himſelf againſt the 
execution of ſo advantagious a Treaty. As for the pre- 
tended Injury done the Gaſcons by the Prince of Wales, 
it is evident from the Treaty, that Charles had no right 


to interpoſe. 


Hero the 
French Ho- 
ages gat out 
of Edward's 
Hangs. 

AQ Pub. 
VI. p. 296, 
398, 419. 


7. 411, 
453+ 


Froiſſart, 


I. 1. c. 243+ 
Ack. Pub. 


VI. p. 396, 
467. 


9. 488, 
510, 585. 


It was not the ſame with reſpect to the Engliſb, whoſe 
Complaints appear much more juſt. It is true, King 
Jahn, whoſe Sincerity can never be too much commend- 
ed, performed the Treaty to the utmoſt of his power. 
He was no ſooner returned into his Dominions, but he 
ratified every Article, ſeparately, by particular Acts, 
Then, not content with the ſwearing himſelf to the ob- 
ſervance thereof, he obliged the Dauphin his Son, who 
was to ſucceed him, to take the ſame Oath. So that all de- 
feats in his Engagements, by reaſon of his Captivity, 
were removed by his Ratifications, when at full Liberty 
in his own Territories. Performance "was a ſtill more au- 
thentick Confirmation than Promiſes or Oaths. He put 
Edward in poſſeſſion of the Lands reſigned by the Treaty, 
without any reſerve, and particularly thoſe held of Gui- 
enne, If he had not meant to give up the Sovereignty 
with the Lands, it is not credible that he, and the Prince 
his Son, ſhould make no exception of that Sovereignty, 
either in the Treaty it ſelf, or in any of the Ratifications 
of each particular Article. At leaſt they would not have 
neglected to make a Proteſtation, when Edward erected 
Guienne into a Principality, and inveſted the Prince his 
Son, without the participation of France, Indeed, there 
was a Diſpute between the two Kings, concerning two 
inconſiderable Territories, but not to quarrel for ſuch a 
Trifle, the matter was put to Arbitration, As for the 
Ranſom, King John's Inability was the ſole Cauſe of his 
not paying it at the time appointed. Edward was ſo well 
ſatisfied of that Prince's Sincerity, that he made no ſcruple 
to prolong, the time of Payment, in order to give him 
ſome reſpite, This Moderation was the reaſon why at 
the time of King John's Death, there remained ftill to 

y, two hundred thouſand Crowns of the firſt Million. 

oreover, in expectation, that John, or the Dauphin his 
Son, would pay him in time, Edward was not ſo ſtrict 
with regard to the Hoſtages as he ſhould have been. I 
have obſerved he readily conſented, that Prince Philip, 
afterwards Duke of Burgundy, ſhould be one of the Ten 
to be releaſed by the XVIIth Article of the Treaty, tho? 
it was in his Power to give one of leſs Diſtinction. All 
the reſt had in England all the Liberty they could reaſona- 
bly deſire. The Collection of the Publick As is full of 
Licences granted them, to go and take care of their private 
Affairs in France, The Duke of Anjou, the Earls of Grand- 
pre and Brenne, the Lords of Clere and Derval abuſed 
this favour, and all Edward's Inſtances could not procure 
him the leaſt Satisfaction upon that Article. 

The Duke of Orleans, by the Grant of certain Lands 
to Themas of Woodſtock, one of the King's Son's, procu- 
8 his own with the Freedom of Audreſel one of the Pri- 
oners. 

The Duke of Bourbon havin rtunity to do the 
King ſome Service with the — 2 ſet x4 liberty, on 
payment only of twelve thouſand Crowns, given by the 
Prince of Wales to the Perſon that took him at Poic- 
ters, 


The Affair of Belville being put to Arbitration, E4- 


ward relying on the Sincerity of the French, and the 1369. 
2 of his Cauſe, made no ſcruple to enter into an 

ngagement, to which he was not obliged, He was P. 495, 
pleaſed, even after the Duke of Anjou's Eſcape, to pro- 544 
miſe to releaſe the Duke of Berry, and the Earl of 
Alenſon, in caſe the matter in diſpute was decided in fa- 
vour of France. He even carried his Genetoſity fo far, 
as to give theſe two Princes leave to return home, con- 
tenting himſelf with taking their word, that if the Afﬀair 
was determined in his favour by the Arbitrators, they 
would come back to England and remain in Hoftage, 
only till he was in poſſeſſion of the Territory in dif 
pute. Theſe two Princes embraced his Generofity, an 
returned to France, Mean while, the Affair was leit 
undecided, and the Hoſtages thought no more of return- 
ing. 

The Earl of St, Pol obtained his Liberty, upon leaving p. 404. 
his two Sons in his room. 

Charles d' Artois made his Eſcape without taking, 

Leave. 

The Lords of Luxemburg, Eſtampes and Henge/?, died 
in England, and Charles ſent not other Hoſtages in their 
room, though he was often required. 

The Earl of Harcourt had leave for a certain time, and 4% Pub. 
returned no more, 8 8284 
Guy de Bleis did the fame thing; but agreed afterwards p. 568. 

with Edward, by giving him Soiſſons. 

Montmorency, Boucherche and Maulevrier, had leave to lb, p. 551, 
go to France, but took care never to return. It is likely, $68, 
however, they gave the King ſome Satisfaction, ſince we 
do not find any Complaint againſt them in the Collection — 
of the Public Acts, from whence I have taken theſe par- 
ticulars, 

As for the other Hoſtages of leſs note, and the 
Burgeſſes of the Towns, whereof Toulouſe neglected to 
ſend Her's, Edward generouſly gave ſome their F reedom, 
and the reſt compounded for their Ranſom, or died in Eng- 
land. 

As for King John's Ranſom, there ſtill remained un- 
paid, near two Millions. It is true, Edward received 
of Charles, at ſeveral times, about three hundred thou- 
ſand Crowns, which, added to what was paid by the 
King his Father, amounted to little more than the firſt 
Million, which was due ſeven or eight Months be- 
fore. 

It appears then, that Edward was the only Perſon 
wronged, and yet Charles pretended, the Treaty of Bre- 
tigny was void, by the Non-Performance of ſome Arti- 
cles on the part of England ; Articles, which no Hiſtorian 
has diſtinctly mentioned. Upon this foundation he aſſert- 
ed, that France, reſtored to her antient Right, might juſtly 
confiſcate the Provinces reſigned to England. After these 
Remarks, which ſeemed neceſſary for clearing this Fact, 
it is time to reſume the thread of the Hiſtory, 

Edward was extremely ſurprized to find that Charles Poathieu 
who paſſed not for a Warrior, durſt attempt to enter into -** /r5= 
competition with a Prince that had gained ſ@ many Bat- wor 
tles. He was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, ſhortly after, When Cc: of 
he heard that the Earldom of Ponthieu was ſeized (1), Gvicnne re- 
and the principal Cities of Guienne were in Arms againſt Frs. 
him. He ſummoned a Parliament (2), which granted l. x. c. 246. 
him a great Aid to maintain ſo neceſſary a War, 
wherein he was unwillingly engaged. By the Advice of % %, 
this Parliament, he re-aſſumed the Title of King of % King 


France, which he had relinquiſhed fince the Peace (3). / France. 


After obtaining this Aid from his Subjects, and a poſi- gf Put 
tive Promiſe to ſupport him as long as the War ſhould 643 
laſt, his firſt Care was to ſend Troops to the Prince of Walling. 
Wales, to recover the Cities of Guienne. Then he df?- 
patched the Duke of Lancafter, his fourth Son, to Calais, 
with a powerful Army. But the Duke's Progreſs ended 
only in ravaging the open Country, without making any 
Conque | 

The | renewal of the War was not the only thing ,, 
that diſturbed Edward's Repoſe this Year, The Loſs Steen. 
of his Queen was to him a very great increaſe of Af- Any. 15. 
fliction. He had lived with her forty Years in perfect ior. 
Union, and had by her twelve Children. This good 22 
Queen was likewiſe extremely lamented by the People, 


F the 


(1) By Guy Count de St. Paul, and Sir Hugh de Chaſtillen, Maſter of the Croſi-Bows of France. Frei I. 1. c. 246. 
a) This P arliament met at Wy/tminſter, May 27. and granted the King for three Years, of Denizens for every Sack of Wool, forty three Shillings 
a our-pence z of every twenty Dozen of Fells, forty three Shillings and Four-pence ; and of every Laſt of Skins, four Pounds. Of Aliens, for every 


Sack of Wool, fifty three Shillings and Four-pence ; and of every twenty dozen of Fells, fi 


three Shillings and Four-pence ; aid of every Laſt of Skins, 


k fe 
five Pounds fix Shillings and Eight-pence, over the old Cuſtom. Roe. Part * . 7 
l a » n G + 43 Edw. III. N. 1, 9, 10. Cotton's Abridg. p. 108, Sc. There was, it 
ſeems, another Parliament this Year ; which was fitting, when the French Valet came to Londen, and declared War againft England. Sce Barnes, p. 739. 


Froiſ. . 246. 


(3) This Year the King ſet forth an Order for the arming of all Clergy 

, b | men. Part of it runs thus: «« The King commands and requires all the Pre- 

? : _ — 3 Parliament, that in regard of the great Danger and Damage, which may happen to the Realm and Church of Ex land by reaſon of 

y. Da in N uf the Enemy ſhould invade the Kingdom, that they will appear themſeſves in the Defence of the Realm, and cauſe their Tenants, 

we. : po 53 Parſons, Vicars, Cc. to be prepared for the Field in a military Manner, and be ready to encounter the Force, and diſappoint 
Malice of his Eaemies.“ All which the Prelates in Parliament engaged to perform. Ker. in Tur. Lond. in 43 Edward Ill. Rymer, Tom. 6. P. 631. 
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1369, who had always found her ready to relieve them in their 
Neceſſities. The Poor eſpecially were great loſers by her 
Death (1). 

1370. The War was continued in France to the Advan- 
Death of tage of England, under the Conduct of Chandos, who 
— commanded in Saintonge and Poiftou, and maintained 
I. 1. c. 269. his Maſter's Affairs in thoſe parts in a flouriſhing Con- 
Walfing- dition. But this brave General being lain at length in a 

Battle (2), they began to decline in theſe two Provin- 
ces (3). | 
Limoges .. was in no better ſtate. The Prince of 
yewelts. Wales, who, becauſe of his Illneſs, could do little more 
* give Directions, ſaw himſelf extremely weakened by 
the Revolt of the chief Towns depending on his Prin- 
cipality of Aguitain. Limoges, a City of great impor- 
tance, was ſurprized by the French, or rather deſired to 
change Maſters. The Difloyalty of the Inhabitants ſo 
incenſed the Prince, that he reſolved to make them an 
The Inbobi- Example. To that end, having received a Supply of 
ed. Troops, brought him by the Duke of Lancaſter and the 
Earl of Cambridge, he beſieged the Town, took it by 

Storm, and put- all the Inhabitants to the Sword, 
This was the laſt warlike Exploit of that great Prince, 
J, Wales's whoſe Diſtemper obliged him to be carried in a Litter. 
— At laſt, finding himſelf utterly unable to act, he re- 

1371. ſolved to return into England. He had till ſome ſmall 
He returns hopes, that his native Air would reſtore him to his 
414 Health. Aſter reſigning to the King his Principality of 
VII. 5. 6. Aquitain (4), which he could no longer govern, he de- 
Froiſlart. parted, leaving the Command of the Army to the Duke 
bas of Lancaſter. Before his Departure, he had the Vexation 

5 to ſee Edward his eldeſt Son die (5), in the ſeventh Year 
of his Age. He was a Prince of great Hopes, and ſeemed 
much more like his Father and Grandfather, than his 
ounger Brother Richard, who ſucceeded them. The 
Prins of Wales took his Son Richard with him, in order 
to have him educated in England. 

Death of David King of Scotland died laſt Year (6), leaving 
= 11 f his Crown to Robert Stuart his Nephew, Son of his eldeſt 
Robert Stu- Siſter. Robert was no ſooner on the Throne, but he made 
art ſucceeds. an Alliance offenſive and defenſive with France againſt Eng- 
na pb. land. But this League was kept ſecret, Charles not ha- 
VI. p. 696. ving then occaſion for this Aid, which doubtleſs he reſerved 
for a more urgent Occaſion (7). 
The Duteof The Departure of the Prince of Wales entirely ruined 
wa ae „ the Affairs of the Engliſh in Guienne, The Duke of 
Cambridge Lancaſter and Earl of Cambridge, perceiving that with 
marry tbe fo few Troops they could not hope to reduce the re- 
— 7 volted Towns, or effectually withſtand the French, reſolved 
the Cruel. to return into England to ſollicite freſh Supplies. Before 
Weid they departed, they married the two Daughters of Peter 

n 87 the Cruel, King of Caſtile, expelled and ſlain by Henry 
Loo his Baſtard-Brother. The Duke of Lancaſter eſpouſing 
Lancaſteraſ- Conſtantia the eldeſt, immediately aſſumed the Title of 
3 1:- King of Caſtile and Leon, thereby ſhewing, he deſigned 
* bo. to proſecute his Wife's Right (8). This Proceeding obliged 
Act. Pub. Henry to unite more cloſely with France. As it was his 
YT. Þ-698: Intereſt to help as much as poſſible to humble England, he 
Froimart, reſolved to aſfiſt Charles with all his Forces. 


I. 1. c. 290, About this time the Flemings, who had declared for 
Walſing. 


The Prince 


of ENGLAN O. Vol. I. 


France, were defeated at Sea by the Earl of Hereford, who 


took {1x and twenty of their Ships. 0272, 


But this advantage could not balance thoſe pained by Cue, 


du Gueſclin upon England in Guienne, and the neighbour- 2 che... 


ing Provinces. "This brave General, whom Charles had 1% 
drawn from the King of Caftile's Service, to make him 
Conſtable of France, beat the Engliſb every where, Ax. 
ter driving them out of Limaſin, Perigord, and Rovergy,, 
he carried his Progreſs ſo far, that he found himſelf able 
to march into Saintonge, and at length to lay Siege to % 
Rochelle, with the Aſſiſtance of a Fleet ſent by the King R. 
of Caſtile, to block up the Town by Sea, When Id. 
ward received this News, he ſpeedily ſent the Earl of 
Pembroke with forty Ships to throw Succours into the 
Town. This Precaution ſeemed ſufficient to ſave R:. 
chelle; but for ſome time nothing had proſpered with 


the Engliſh. The Earl of Pembroke (9) being about to u ;,,,. 
fail into the Port, met the Spaniſh Fleet, commanded by Penn, 
Admiral Boccanegra a Gengeſe, who fiercely attacked him. 


The Fight laſted two days, and ended at length in the Win, 
entire Defeat of the Engliſh Fleet (10), the Admiral and F 
many Officers being taken and ſent bound into San 
This Loſs compleated the Ruin of the Englih Aﬀairs, © © 
Rochelle however might have ſtill held out, had it not been 

for the Treachery of the Mayor (11). I his Magiſtrate, Pa. 
who held intelligence with the Beſiegers, found means to 
cauſe the Garriſon to be drawn out of the Citadel, under 
colour of a Muſter, and by means of a forged Order of 
the King, which the Governor (12) not being able to read, 
took for real. When the Garriſon was come out, the 
Mayor ſhut the Gates, and would not ſuffer them to re- 
enter. Whereupon the Town capitulated, and obtained 
ſuch advantagious Terms (13), that ſhe rather became free 
than changed Sovœeign. 

The Loſs of Roche!le alarming Edward's Adherents in C 

thoſe parts, du Gueſclin improved his advantages, He * 
marched into Poicteu, where he took ſeveral Towns, F. 
and at length formed the Siege of Thouars, where the l. 
principal Lords of the Country were retired. The Siege 
was ſo vigorouſly carried on, that the beſieged were at laſt 
forced to capitulate, and promiſe to return to the Obedi- 
ence of France, if the King of England or one of his 
Sons did not come before Michaelmaſs, with an Army 
ſtrong enough to give Battle. Such Capitulations were 
very common in thoſe days, when good Faith was more 
eſteemed than at preſent. Accordingly, they are no longer 
practiſed, The Loſs of Thouars was of too great Conſe- Ln 
quence to leave that Place un-relieved, eſpecially as the 
King's Honour was concerned. Edward's extreme defire 5;,,. 
to fave that Town, and with it the reſt of Poictau, cauſed hd. 
him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours. ' In a very ſhort time 
he aſſembled a Fleet of four hundred Sail (14), with 
which he would have gone in Perſon to raiſe the Siege (15). 
But the Winds conſtantly refuſing to aſſiſt him on ths 
occaſion, all his endeavours proved fruitleſs. He was {ix 
Weeks at Sea, without being able to reach Paictau. At 
laſt he was forced to return to England after great Fatigue 
and a vaſt expence, which almoſt drained his Treaſury. 
He was ſcarce come to London when he heard the French 
were maſters of all Paictou (16). 


— 
* 


er. 
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(1) She died on the 15th of Auguſt 1369, having been married two and forty Vears, and was buried in the Chapel of the Kings in 1e/tminfer- Abbr;, 


under a fair Tomb of black Touchſtone, with her Portraiture thereon of Alabaſter. 


About her Monument were placed the Figures, and now remain the 


Shields of Arms carved and painted of thirty illuſtrious Perſons. Among other works of Charity, ſhe contributed largely towards the Building and Endowing 
of Queen's College in Oxford, founded in 1340, by Robert Eglesfield, her Chaplain and Conteſſor. 

(2) In a ſmall Rencounter he received a wound in the Head, of which he died two Days after. Freifſart, I. 1. c. 269.---++ -- About that time Sir N.. 
bert Knolles was ſent with an Army into Fraxce, and waſted that Kingdom from Calais to Paris. Ib. c. 276, 279. Walſing. p. 184. Rymer's Fad, 


Tom. VI. p. 653. 


(3) In the beginning of this Year, the King was in fo great want of Money, notwithſtanding the large Aids granted him by his Parliaments, that he bor- 
rowed great Sums of Money from Merchants and Perſons of Eſtates. Wah. p. 184. Rymer's Fad. Tom. VI. p. 655. 


(4) Which he did on O#ob. 5. 1312. id. Tom. 7+ p. 6. 
( 3 In the beginning of January, Froiſſart, |: 1. c. 285, 
(7 


(6) On the 7th Day of June, Buchan. 1. 9. 


A Parliament met this Year at Lendon, on February 24. wherein the Laity granted the King fifty thouſand Puunds to be levied out of every Pariſh 


in the Kingdom (except the County of Cheſter and the Church Lands) which was afterwards, in a Great Council at Winthbefter held this Summer, ſetilid at 
the rate of one hundred and ſixteen Shillings out of each Pariſh, the larger to contribute to thoſe of leſs Value. The Clergy alſo granted then 3 ſepara'c 


Aid of fifty thouſand Pounds more for one Year: And all this for the War in France: 


Srow's Ann. p. 268. Wal). p. 186. 


Rot. Parl. 45 Edw. III. N.1, 6, 7. Cotton's Abridg- p. 31%: 


(8) Pedro King of Caſtile, when he came to implore the Aſſiſtance of Prince Edward, brought two young Davghters with him, who were left as 
Pledges for their Father's Performance of the Conditions agreed on between him and that Prince, which their Father taking no care to perform, and being 
killed not long after, the young Ladies were left upon Prince Edward's Hande. When they came to Women's Eſtate, the Duke of Lancaſter was adviſed 
to marry the Eldeſt, being deem'd the true Heireſs to the Crown of Caſtile, and the Earl of Cambridge married Iſabella the youngeR. 

(9) Who was appointed the King's Lieutenant in Guienne : And at the ſame time the Duke of L@ncafter was ordered to invade France by the fide of 
Picardy, with a large Army. Froiſſart, I. 1. e. 294, 295. Rymer, Tom. 7. p. 7, 


12- ? 
(10) This Defeat happened cn June 23. There was in one of the Ships taken by * Enemy, twenty thouſand Marke in ready Money to pay the Army- 


F roiffart. |. 1. c. 297. Walfing. p. 186. 
(11) 7obn Candarier. Froiſſart, e. 302. 


(12) Philip Manſel. Ibid. 


(13) The Conditions were : That their Caſtle, which commanded the Town, ſhould be razed ; and that they thould have a Mint allowei them. They 
alſo obtained a Charter cf their Privileges and Liberties, in as ample manner as they defired. 16id. c. 303. 


(14) And gathered a large Army 
wich, aud other Parts. Freiſſart, I. 1. c. 303. 


together, about three thouſand Lances, and ten thouſand Archers, by ſummoning all Men to come ready armed to Sand- 


(15) He failed from Sandtoich the 31ſt of Auguſt, or'beginning of September, with his Son, the Black Prince, who was now pretty well recovered 3 bot 
was forced to return to England, in the beginning of October. See Rymer, Tom. 6+ p. 748. Wall. p. 187. 


(16) This Year a Parliament met at 
Years longer, 


granted alſo, for the ſafe-conveying of their Ships and G 


Weſtmunfter, November 3, and granted the King the former Subſidy of Wool, Leather, and Wool-fells, ax fe 4 
See above, p. 441, Note (2). They moreover granted a Fifteenth for one Year, to be levied as the laſt was. The Citizens and Burg" f 


o0ds, a Cuſtom of two Shillings upon every Tun of Wine, coming in or exported out of the King” 


dom, and Six-pence in the Pound of all their Goods and Merchandiſe for one Year. Ret. Parl. 46 Lb. III. V. 1, 2, 3, 9. Wall. * 
married 


Year alſo Jan. 15. died the Lord Walter Manny, and was buried in the Coarter-Houſe, which he had founded. Ann his only Daughter 
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Book X. 11. EDWARD III. 443 
137 Edward's Affairs proſpered little better in Bretagne, truly called a Defeat, which affords but few particulars 137 6. 
Ait though the Duke his Son-in-law did his utmoſt to pro- proper to ſatisfy the Reader's Curioſity, For this reaſon, 
Bret2B"*- mote them. The People were weary of War, and I have not inſiſted upon a Detail, which muſt have been 
— were troubled to ſee, that, ſolely for the Intereſt of the tedious. It ſuffices to obſerve, that at the time of the 
Froiflart, Engliſh, they were going to be plunged again into their laſt Treaty, England had loſt whatever was acquired by 
. 1. C 306. late Calamitiess On the other hand, the Lords of Bre- the Treaty of Bretigny, except Calais alone. So true is 
tage, bribed by French Penſions, oppoſed with all their it, that Acquiſitions gained by force of Arms, ought not 
Power their Prince's Deſigns, and treated as Enemies, to be relied on, as has been, and is daily confirmed by 
the Troops ſent thither by Edward to ſupport the War, numberleſs Inſtances. Sooner or later, C ſuperior Force 
Ad. Pub. In this fituation, the Duke, whoſe Heart was entire- finds means to wreſt them from the Conqueror, or his 
VI. p. bos, ly Engliſh, had it not in his Power to ſerve the King Children, Thus France loſt in the Reign of Fohn, what 
73%, 79% his Father-in-law as he withed, or to perform his was conquered upon the Enge by Philip Auguſtus and 
late Treaty. Thus embarraſſed, he reſolved to go St. Lewis, and thus Edward III. loſt the Conquetts made 
himſelf into England, and ſollicit a Supply capable of by himſelf in France, We ſhall ſee in the courſe of 
procuring him greater Authority in his own Dominions. this Hiſtory, that one of Edward's Succeſſors amply re- 
Edward was very ſenſible of the Importance of this trieved all theſe Loſſes; and the French, in their turn, re- 
Demand, but could not do every thing (1). He was covered, quickly after, whatever was taken by the ſame 
obliged therefore to ſend back the Duke of Bretagne Prince. Such Examples, frequently occurring in Hiſtory, 
with fair Promiſes only, whilſt he turned all his thoughts ought to teach Princes to moderate their Ambition ; but 
to reſtore the Affairs of Guienne, which touched him few are ſo wiſe as to profit by theſe Examples. If we 
more nearly (2). inquire into the natural Cauſes of this Revolution by which 
1371. Purſuant to his Reſolution to make a powerful Effort in Edward loſt what he had acquired by the Treaty of Bre- 
The Det, Gaſcagne, he aſſembled an Army of thirty thouſand tzigny, they will appear to be very obvious. The Revolt 
Lancaſter Men, the Command whereof was given to the Duke of the Gaſcons, the Prince of Males's Diſtemper, Edward's 
, EI Lancaſter his Son, ſtiled in England, King of Caf- old Age, his too credulous Reliance on the King of France's 
Froiffart, tile (3), The Duke landing at Calais (4), traverſed Sincerity, the Prudence of Charles the M iſe, who, with- 
8 393, all France without oppoſition, and came to Bourdeaux (5). out ſtirring from the Cabinet, managed the whole War, 
Ad. pub. From thence he advanced into upper Guienne, with the Conduct and Bravery of Bertrand du Gueſcim, were 
VIl.p.7- Deſign to expel the Duke of Anjovy, who had taken the Inftruments in the hand of Providence, to produce 
Waikng. ſeveral Towns. He offered him Battle, which the this Revolution. 


Battleagreed French Prince accepted. The time and place were now 


en, prevented appointed, 


by a Trute. 


375. 
Froiilatt. 
J. 1. c. 311 
Act. Pub. 


VI. p. 70, a Peace more ſedately. 


704, 711, 

760. 

VII. p. 52, 

66— 81 
1376. 

Trucs Pro- 

bong -d. 

Ib. P- 89, 

200. 


but the two Generals receiving advice of 
a Truce concluded between the two Crowns, both re- 
tired (6). 

Some time ſince, at the preſſing Inftances of the Pope, 
the two Kings ſent Plenipotentiaries (7) to Bruges, where 
the forementioned 'T ruce was concluded, in order to labour 
y. But the Pretenſions of the two 
Monarchs being too oppoſite, for a Peace to be ſo eaſily 
made, their Negotiation ended only in a Prolongation of 
the Truce to April 1377, As ſoon as the Truce was ſigned, 
the Duke of Lancaſter led back his Troops into Eng- 
land (8). 

Though the Conſequences of this laſt War were no 
leſs conſiderable than thoſe of the former, ſince France 
recovered in this, whatever ſhe loſt in the other, yet, 
the particulars are very far from being ſo entertaining. 
In the firſt, Edward's Conqueſts were rendered illuſ- 
trious by a naval Engagement, where the King com- 
manded in Perſon, The Battle of Creſß, where all 
the Nobles of both Kingdoms fought in the preſence of 
the two Kings, and gained by a Prince of fixteen 
Years old, is one of the moſt moving Scenes in Hiſ- 


The Engliſh were in ſome meaſure comforted for all riward 
their Loſſes, by the 'T ranquillity enjoyed by the I ruce. fails in Lee 


TOC h Alice 


The King himſelf appeared to lay aſide his martial Incli- 


putation. In his old Age he feil in Love with one Alice 
Pierce (9). His Paſſion had ſuch an Aſcendant over him, 
that it made him guilty of Weakneſles unbecoming ſo 
great a Prince. 
quickly conſumed by this greedy She-Favorite. 


Kingdom. Wholly employed with pleaſing his 


tertainments were daily made with immenſe Expence. 
Taxes were the more grievous, as the Nation was en- 
tirely drained by continual Wars, They were extremely 
troubled, to ſee the Money deſigned for the Payment of 
the publick Debts, ſquandered away in Vanities. Above 
all, a Tournament held in Smithfield, gave great oftence, 
where Alice Pierce, to whom her old Lover had given 
the Name of Lady of the Sun, appeared by his Side in a 
triumphant Chariot, and attended by many Ladies 
of Quality, each leading a Knight by his Horſe's 
Bridle, When the King's Coffers were empty, he called 


. Pierce, 
nations, for others, which ſomewhat endangered his Re- walſng, 


The Money raiſed for the War, was He meal 
From Veh 
, j Money, 

thence followed an univerſal Diſcontent throughout the % 41 


Miſtreſs, East. the 
the King thought only of procuring her Diverſions. En- Nardun. 


Al Toeurngs 
ment in 
Smithficld, 
Stow's Sur 
vey - 


The Parlia- 


tory. The Conqueſt of Calais, in the ſight of an 
Army of a hundred and fifty thouſand Men, is no leſs 
capable of affecting the Reader. Ihe Victory of Poic- 
tiers, obtained by an Army of twelve thouſand againſt 
ſixty thouſand, and the taking cf King John, are 
Events which command our Admiration, and quicken our 
Attention, In a word, the firſt War was ended by 
the moſt important and folemn Treaty, ever made be- 
tween the two Crowns. In the ſecond, there was not 
one general Action. The two Kings, contenting them- 
ſelves with directing their Affairs in the Cabinet, never 
appeared at the head of their Armies. As for the 
Sieges, excepting thoſe of Lunqes and Rochelle, there was 
ſcarce one worth mentioning. The Towns loſt by 
the Engly/b, were taken or ſurprized with a wonderſul 
Rapidity. Some even ſurrendered before the Enemy's 
Approach. The Loſſes therefore of the Englih may be 


a Parliament (10) to demand a Subſidy. But he had the 5 
mortification to ſee that his People, who ſo powerfully ,,;,.-:. 
aſſiſted him in his gloricus Undertakings, had not the Pawerice and 
ſame Zeal, to provide for uſeleſs Expences, Before the {ns 
Subſidy was granted, the Parliament bitterly complained Abriag. 
of the ill- management of his Miniſters, particularly of the walfing, 
Duke of Lancaſter, whom the King his Father had 

chiefiy intruſted with the Adminiſtration of Affairs. They 

even petitioned the King to remove from, his Perſon the 

Duke of Lancaſter his Son, Alice Pierce (11), Latimer 

Lord Chamberlain, and others that were moſt in his 

favour. This Petition was made with ſuch warmth, 

that the King perceiving he could not reject it without 

danger, granted their requeſt, leaſt in their turn the Par- 

liament ſhould refuſe him the Money he wanted. It was 

not queſtioned, but the Prince of Wale had privately in- 

duced the Parliament to take this Step, in order co re- Helling. 


8 married to Job de Haſtings Earl of Pembroke, Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 159. The 16th of the ſame Month died Humphrey de Bobun, Earl of Her- 
E 4 ford, Efſex, and Northampton, Cor ſtable of England, the tenth of that Name, and laſt Male of that noble Family. He left behind him only two Daughters, 

A Eleanor, afterwards married to Thomas of Weodſteck, King Edword's youngeſt Son; and Mary to Henry Earl of Derby, who became King, by the name 
of Henry IV. Id. Vol. I. p. 187. 


(1) In the Year 1375, having obtained an Aid from King Edword, he failed in the begioning of the Spring, from England, with three thouſand Archers 
and two thouſand Men at Arms, and recovered ſeveral of his Towns and Caſtles. Froiſ. I. 1. c 311. Wall. p. 188, 

(2) This Year, on the 20th of March, Sir Fobn Devreux marched from Niert, with a confiderable Army to relieve Siveray, then beſieged by the French, 
but was entirely defeated. Fro. I. 1. c. 304. | 

(3) He was appointed the King's Lieutenant in Bretagne, by Letters Patent, 

— (4) July 24. Fri). 1,1. c. 310. Tyrrel, p. 744 

= (5) About the beginning of Novemb, Id. p. 745. 

3 (6) A Parliament met this Y ear at W:/iminfler, November 1. which granted the King two Fiftcenths, to be paid in two Years; and alſo of every twenty 
Shillings of Merchandiſe coming into the Realm, or going out, Six-pence for two Years, except of Waols,. Skins, and Wool-tells. And alſo the Subſidy 
of Wools for two Years, upon Condition, that if the Wars ceaſed within two Years, then the latter Payments of all their Grants'hould ceaſe. Rot. 
Parl. 47. Edw. III. N. 4, 5. Cotton's Abridg. p. 116, Wel/. p. 189. 

(7) The EMmi Plenipotentiaries were Simon Biſhop of Londen, Edmund Earl of March; Richard de Stafford, and Roger de Beauchamp, Knights Ban- 

nerets ; Simon de Melton, Doctor of Laws, and Zobn de Branketre, Treaſurer of York. Rymer's Fed, Tom. of p. 760. » "wo 15 

(8) In the beginning of July. Fra I. 1. Tyrrell. | 
(9) She was one of the Ladies of the Bed-Chamber to Queen Philifpa. In a Grant. to her of ſome 
at Weedfteck, Auguſt the 8th, 1373. the is called Piers Rymer's: Led. Tom. 7. p. 23, This is 

Aflection for this Lady ; a thing Mr. Barnes will by no means allow, for 

ſo noble a Baron as the Lord William Windſor married her afterwards. 


(10)'This Parliament met at Weſtminſter, the Monday after April 23. and granted th Kin the lik f 
1 a | . King ike Su of Wool, Skins, and Wool-fells, as were 
granted in the laſt Parliament, to laſt three Years, from the Feaſt of St. Michael next enſuing. Rot. Parl. boar + by III. N. 2, 9 Walſ. p. 189. 


(11) She was accuſed of coming into the Courts of Juſtice, fitting on the Bench with the Judges, and making them do as ſhe. pleaſed. Walſing, p. 189- 
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Jewels belonging to Queen Philippa deceaſed, dated 
the only Record in the Fadera, which proves Edward's 
two Reaſons, becauſe Edward was ſo chaſte in the Flower of his Age, and becauſe 


move 


444 


11:5, move the Duke of Lancaſter, who was in too great Cre- 
dit with the King. As the Prince found he muſt die, 
he could not reflect without uneaſineſs, that he was going 
w leave his young Son Richard to the Mercy of an am- 
bitious Uncle, who might uſe his his Credit to take the 
Crown frem him. And indeed, Richard, by reaſon of 
tis Youth, was incapable of oppoling the Duke's Deſigns, 
in Caſe they ſhould tend, as it was ſuſpected, to the pro- 
-uring himſelf to be declared the King's preſumptive Heir, 
after the Neath of his elder Brother. This obliged the 
Prince of /7/al:s to ſeek, for his Son, the Protection of 
the Parliament, as the only means to ſupport him in his 
juſt Rights, For the ſame reaſon, probably, the Parlia- 


ment (1) petitioned the removal of the Duke of Lan- 


ert cafler, During this Seſſion, Edward, now in the fiſtieth 
Ho 4 Year of his Reign, cauſed a general Pardon to be pub- 


VII p. 136. liſhed, which pleaſed the whole Nation exceedingly. 
r A Sorrow no leſs univerſal quickly followed this Joy. 
lt was cauſed by the Death of the Prince of Wales, the 
Chara moſt excellent Prince England had ever produced. He 
4. was poſteſſed of all Virtues in an eminent degree. A 
e, god Soldier, and a great General, brave without Fierce- 
nef., bold in Battle, but very affable in Convei ſation, and 
of a Modeſty which could never be ſufficiently admired. 
Ever ſubmitkve and reſpectſul to the King his Father, 
wem he never once diſobliged. Generous, liberal, pleaſ- 
ed with rewaiding Merit wherever he found it, he 
wanted no Qualification requiſite to form a perfect 
Hero, The Engliſh commonly called him, The Black 
Prince, not for his warlike Exploits, as ſome have ima- 
gained, but becauſe he were Black Armour, The News of 
s Death was reccived with unconceivable Grief, though 
it was long expected. The Parliament was willing, on 
this cecafion, to expreſs their juſt Sorrow for the loſs of 
{> great a Prince, who had grined che Affection and 
Eileem cf the whole Nation, by attending his Corps to 
Canterbi.ry, where he Choſe to be interred (2). This re- 
owned Prince dicd in the forty ſixth Year of his Age, 
lamented by the King his Father, who ſhewed upon this 
Cccalion leſs Firmneſs, than he had done in all his other 
Misfortunes (3). The King of France himſelf, though 
„. . c. 312+ he had little reaſon to be ſorry, gave him Marks of his 
Eſtcem, by oidering a ſolemn Service to be celebrated 
at Paris, at which he was pleaſed to be preſent in Perſon. 
Prince Eaward left but one legitimate Son, about ten 
Years old, and two natural Sons, who made no great 
Figute in Hiſtory (4). 
1377. he Angliſb were the more ſenſible of their late Joſs, 
The King re- us it was ſoon followed by a freſh occaſion of Sorrow. 


Froiflart, 


_ + The King recalled to Court thoſe that were removed 
Ladner from his Perſon. Peter de la Mare, Speaker of the Houſe 
and ee of Commons (5), who, in prefenting the above-mentioned 
8 Petition to the King, had ſpoken a little too freely 
8 againſt Alice Pierce, was, at her Sollicitation, confined in 
Nettingham- Caſtle, The Duke of Lancaſter reſumed his 
od Puit, and all the other Miniſters were reſtored to their 
former Oihces. However, though he gave the Duke of 
Lancaſter this expreſs "Teſtimony of his Affection and 
Confidence, Edward would not give him occaſion to 
17: creates expect, he deſigned him for his Succeſſor. On the con- 


ae 4 trary, to prevent all Diſputes after his Death about the 
anna 


Prince of Succeſſion, te created Richard his Grandſon [Duke of 


Weles. Cornwal ) and Earl of Cheſter, and preſently after, con- 
Se ferred on him the Title of Prince of Wales (6). But 
A ride. 


Act. Pub, not content with diſccvering his Intention, he cauſed all 
VII. p. 126. the Nobility to take their Oath to him, as to the Heir 
Vaiking- Appaient of the Ciown, Finally, for fear his Uncles 
might entertain hopes of aſcending the Throne to his 
Prejudice, he was pleaſed to put him as it were in poſſeſ- 
ſien of the Rank he deſigned him for, by cauſing him to 


(1) This Parliament was called the Good Parliament. Walſ. p. 191. 
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take place of them in all publick Solemnities. Thus did 
that wiſe Prince take meaſures to prevent the Diſſentions 
which might ariſe after his death in his Family, concerning 
the Succeſſion; pleaſing himſelf withal in honouring the me- 
mory of a Son he had „ loved, and perfectly eſteemed, 
by doing Juſtice to young Richard (7). 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at Court, John Trubly,, 

Wicklff, Doctor of — in the Univerſity of Oxforg, deset, 
began to publiſh his Belief upon ſeveral Articles of Reli — 
gion, wherein he differed from the common Doctrine. Stow's Sur. 
Pope Gregory XI, being informed of it, condemned ſome 7: 
of his Tenets, and commanded the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Biſhop of London, to oblige him to ſubſcribe 
the Condemnation, and in caſe of Refuſal, to ſummon 
him to Rome. It was not eaſy to execute this Commiſ- 
ſion, JYickliff had now many Followers in the King. 
dom, and for Protector, the Duke of Lancaſter, whoſe 
Authority was very little inferior to the King's. Never- 
theleſs, to obey the Pope's Order, the Archbiſhop held a 
Synod at St. PauPs in London, and cited Wicklif' to ap- 
pear, Accordingiy, he appeared, accompanied by the 
Duke of Lancaſter, and the Lord Percy, Marſhal of Eng- 
land, who believed their preſence neceſſary to protect 
him. Aſter he had taken his Place, according to his 
Rank, and been interrogated by the Biſhop of London, 
he would have anſwered fitting, and thereby gave occa- 
ſion for a great Diſpute. The Biſhop inſiſted upon his 
ſtanding, and being uncovered, and the Duke of Lancaſter 
pretended, ///:ckliff was there only as Doctor, to give his 
Vote and Opinion, and not as a Party accuſed. The 
Conteſt grew ſo high, that the Duke of Lancaſter pro- 
ceeded to Threats, and gave the Biſhop very hard Words, 
W hereupon the People that were preſent, thinking the 
Biſhop in danger, took his part with ſuch heat and 
noiſe, that the Duke and Earl Marſhal thought fit to 
withdraw, and take Wick with them. Their with- 
drawing appeaſed not the Tumult. Some Incendiarics 
ſpread a Report, that at the inſtance of the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, it was moved that day to the King in Council, to 
put down the Office of Lord Mayor, take away the 
City Privileges, and reduce London under the J uriſdiction of 
the Earl Marſhal. This was ſufficient to enrage the People. 
They ran immediately to the Marſbalſea, and freed all 
the Priſoners, But they did not ſtop there. The Mu- 
tineers, whoſe number continually increaſed, poſted to 
the Duke of Lancaſter's Palace in the Savoy, and miſſing 
his Perſon, plundered the Houſe, and dragged his Arms 
along the Streets. The Duke was fo provoked at this At- 
front, that he could not be pacified but by the removal of 
the Mayor (8) and Aldermen, whom he accuſed of not 
uſing their Authority to reſtrain the Seditious, 

To return to Wickliff, The Biſhops being met a ſecond u u- 
time, the Doctor declared before them his Sentiments con- ow * 
cerning the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, explaining the 3 1 
Eating of the Body of Chriſt, much in the ſame manner rit. 
as Berengarius had done before him. Though his opinion 
was contrary to the Doctrine of the Church in thoſe days, 
the Biſhops not daring to proceed rigorouſly againſt him, 
were contented with injoining him Silence. It is ſaid, he 
promiſed to obey, but however, the Diſpute was revived in 
the following Reign. ; 

Let us conclude this Reign with Edward's laſt publick 93, Ki, 
Action, who, in an Aﬀembly of the Knights-Compa- mtr! Rr 
nions of the Garter at Windſor, conferred that Order. on 255 if the 
Richard his Grandſon, This was the only Honour he 6. 
could yet give him, after - declaring him his Succeſſor. Wallis. 
Shortly after, this great Prince, who was now indiſpoſed, E. fl: 


1377. 


fell ſo dangerouſly ill, that his Death was believed to ap- 2 


proach. Before he left the World, he had the mortih- kf and 


: all. 
cation to ſee the World leave him. Alice his Favourite \yalfng- 


(2; He ojed of a Fever, June 8. 1376, and by his Will diſpoſed cf his Body to be buried in the Cathedral of the Trinity at Canterbury, Over his Grave 
is « refted a ſtately Monument of grey Marble, with h's Portraiture thereon of Copper, gilt; the ends and fides are garniſhed with Eſcutcheons alſo of Cop- 
per, enamelicd with his Arms and Deviſes, and 1uperſcribed with the Words Houmout and Ich dien. On an Iron Bar over the Tomb, are placed the Helmet 
41d Creft, Coat of Mail ard Gautlets, and (on a Piller near thereto) his Shield of Arms richly diapered with Gold, all which he is faid to have uſtd in 
Buitle, On a Fillet of Braſs round the Monument is circumſcribed this French Epitaph, . Cy gift le noble Prince Monſieur Edward, aiſnez filz du treſnoble Roy E9- 
«« waid Lers; Jadis Prince d' Aquitaine & de Gales, Duc de Cornwaille & Comte de Ceſtre, qi moruſt en la feſte di la Trinite qeftoit le v111 jour de Juyn, 
«+ Van de grace mil trois cenz Septante ſiſne, L'alme de qi Dieu eit mercy Amen. On the South-fide, at the Foot, and at the North-fide of the Tomb, 


ale Frach Veries. 


(3) aiirghbora foys, With him died the Hopes of the Engliſh, during whoſe Life they dreaded no Invaſion, nor feared to encounter any Enemy. He 
rover undertook an Expediticn without Conqueſt, never formed a Siege without carrying the Place, Cc. p. 190. 


(4) His natural Ifiue were: 


1. Sir Jobn Sounder, of whom there is no other mention than of his Name. 


2. Sir Roger de Clarendon, ſo named pro- 


batiy from the Place of his Birth. He was made one of the Knights of the Chamber to Richard II, who granted him one hundred Pounds per Ann. 


dvrivy Life. 


| J. He was attainted in the Reign of Henry IV, and is thought to be the Anceſtor of a Family of the Smiths in Effex+ 
d Seble, three Oſt ich- Feaibers Argent, the Quills transfixed through as many Scroles of the firſt. Sandf. Geneal. p. 189. Beſides Prince Richard, and the 
two haute! Children hefe mentioned, it is certain that Prince Edward had a Daughter, though the is not mentioned by any of our Hiſtorians. 


He bore, Or, n 4 


She was 


mar ried to Waleran ve Luaemburgh, Count de Ligny, ard de St. Pol, All this appears from « Challenge ſent by that Count to Henry IV. King of wh 
land, in which are thele Words Confiderant Vaffinite, amour, & confederation, que j'avoye par devers treſhaut & puiſſant Prince Richard Roy 


Ang ieterre, duquel Yay eu la Sur en eſpouſe.----- M onſtrelet. Vol. I. p. 14+ 
(5) He was nor Speaker, it ſeems, (though Wa{fing. iays it by miſtake ) 
He ws con fined till the beginning of the next Reign. 
(6) November 20, 1376. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. 126. 
7) This Year a Parliament met at London, Fan. 27. which granted the 


but a conſiderable Knight of Herefordſhire both for Prudence and Elequence- 


King Four-Pence by way of Poll from every Perſon in the Kirgdom, Mai 


and Female, above fourteen Years of Age, except mere Beggars, Rot, Parl. 51 Edw. III. n. 10, Ce, 19. Cotton's Abridg. p. 144, Tc. Rymer's _ 


Tom. VII. p. 134. Wall. p. 191. 


S) Adan Staple, in whoſe room Sir Nicholas Brember was choſen. Stow's Survey. 
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. who managed him in his Sickneſs, ſuffered very ſew to 
come into his Room, When ſhe ſaw he was dying, ſhe 
ſeized every thing of value ſhe could find, even to the 
Rings on his Finger, and withdrew, His Courtiers and 
Chaplains ſhowed no leſs Ingratitude, They all deſerted 
him, without vouchſafing to warn him of the little time 
he had to live, and of the account he was ſhortly to give 
of his actions to God, There was enly one ſingle Prieſt, 
who accidentally ſeeing him forſaken in his laſt Agonies, 
came near the Bed to comfort him. He addreſſed to him 
ſome Exhortations, to which the dying King endeavoured 
to reply ; but his Words were not articulate enough to 


Death of be underſtood, The only Word diſtinctly pronounced, 


Edward. 


His Cha- 


ratter, 


was the name of Chriſt, juſt as he fetched his laſt breath. 
Thus died this illuſtrious Prince at Shene, (now Kichmond, ) 
in the ſixty-fiſth year of his Age, and the fiſty-firſt of 
his Reign (1). 

After relating the principal actions of Edward III, in the 
Hiſtory of his Reign, it will be neceſſary, in order to 
compleat the character of this famous Prince, to give 
ſome account of his Perſon, and accompliſhments of Bo- 
dy and Mind. He was very tall, but well-ſhaped, and of 
ſo noble and majeſtick an aſpect, that his very looks com- 
manded reſpect and veneration. Affable and obliging to 
the good, but inexorable to the bad ; there are few Princes 
to be met with in Hiſtory, in whom were ſo well mixed 
the Duties of a Sovereign with thoſe of an honeſt Man, 
and a good Chriſtian ; though in this laſt reſpect, his 
conduct was not altogether blameleſs. His converſation 
was eaſy, and always accompanied with gravity and diſ- 
cretion, Friend of the Poor, the Fatherleſs, the Widow, 
and all who were unhappily fallen into misfortune, he made 
it his buſineſs to procure them ſome comfort in their af- 
fiction, Never had King before him beſtowed honours 
and rewards” with more judgment, and greater regard to 
true merit, Though his valour was acknowledged and 
admired by all the World, it never made him proud, 
Never did he ſhow greater ſigns of humility, than in the 
courſe of his Victories, which he conſtantly aſcribed to the 
ſole protection of Heaven. He knew how to maintain the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, without incroaching on the 
Privileges of the People. In all the former Reigns, there 
had not been enacted ſo many advantagious Statutes to the 
Nation, as in this. Edward always agreeing with the 
auguſt Body of the Nation's Repreſentatives, made that 
harmony inſtrumental to curb the deſigns of the Court 
of Reme, which never dared to quarrel with him. The 
Glory of the Prince of Males his Son, added a new 


(1) He died of the Shingles, on June 21, 1377. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 


Luſtre to his own; and his conflant Union with his 
Queen increaſed his happineſs. As he was never too clate 
in proſperity, ſo in adverſity he was never too much de- 
jected, His moderation appeared no lefs in his loſs of the 
Provinces, that had coſt him ſo much Toil and Trea- 
ſure, than in his Victorics, which had gained lum the 
Poſſeſſion. In a word, he might be reckoned an accom- - 
pliſhed Prince, if his ambition had not cauſed him to 
break, in a diſhonourable manner, the Peace made with 
Scotland, in order to diſpoſſeſs a minor King, who beſides 
was his Brother-in-law. Some add likewiſe the rupture 
with France, and his pretenſions to the Crown of that 
Kingdom, which they term extravagant, and wholly aſ- 
cribe to an ambitious motive. The following Diſſertation 
will help the Reader to judge of this conduct. As to his 
weakneſs in falling in love in his old Age, with Alice 
Pierce, that blemiſh is much leflened by the many noble 
qualities which rendered him fo praiſe-worthy, One might 
in ſome meaſure excuſe him, by ſaying, he conſidered this 
paſſion, at firſt, as an amuſement only, to divert him in 
his troubles, and knowing little of Love in his youthful 


days, took not ſufficient care to keep himſelf from it in his 
old Age (2). 


Philippa of Hainault, his Queen, brought him twelve Ui: Ive. 


Children, ſome of whom died before him. Edward Prince 
of Wales, his eldeſt Son, left but one Son, who aſcended 
the Throne aſter his Grandfather, Ililliam, his ſecond 
Son, died an Infant (3), Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who 
ended his days in taly, leſt ouly a Daughter called Philippa, 
by his firſt Wife, an r:þ Lady (4). Jehn of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaſter, was twice married in his Fatker* life= 
time, and had Children, of whom I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak in the following Reigns. Edward's fifth Son was 
Edmund, firnamed of Lan ler, the place of his birth. He 
was created Earl of Cambridge by the King his Father, 
and afterwards Dyke of York, in the Reion of Richard II, 
his Nephew. Viiliam, ſirnamed of IVindjer, died young (5). 
Thomas of Il ed/tach, the ſeventh Son, was made Duke of 
Buckingham by Richard II, and afterwards Duke of Glece/ter. 

Ljabella, eldeſt Daughter of Edward, was married to 
Ingelram de Ceoucy Earl of Sorffons (6). Joanva was firſt 
contracted to the Duke of Auſtria, and afterwards to 
Pedro (7) the Cruel, King of Ca/tile, before he was King; 
and died at Bourdeaux as ſhe was going to Spain to con- 
ſummate her Marriage. Blanch lived but few years (8). 
Mary was married to John de Montfort, Duke of Bre- 
tagne, and died in 1363, Margaret was Wife to Fohn 
Haſtings, Earl of Pembroke (g). 


4A DIS 


7. P- 151. Walj +» Tyrrel and lies buried at Nn r. Abbe z with this 
Epitaph upon his Tomb, according to the gingling Rhime of thoſe Days. + . Amin * 


Hic Decus Anglorum, Flos Regum Præteritorum, 
Forma Futurozum, Rex Clemens, Pax Populorum, 
Tertius Edwardus, Regni complens Jubilæum, 
Invicius Pardus, Bellis pollens Machabzum. 
Proſpera dum vixit, Regnum Pietate revixit, 
Armipotens Rexit : Jam cœlo (cælice Rex) fit ! 
Tertius Edwardus fami ſuper æthera notus, 


Fugna pro Patria. 
M CCC XXVII. 


(=) Among other publick Acts of Magnificence and Charity, 
Y 
(3) William of Hatfield ( the Place of his Birth ) 


(4) Elizabeth de Burgh, in whoſe Right he was 
Son of Edmund, ſecond Son of Henry 111. 


their Epitaph, is torn away. 
(6) Who was by Edward III created Earl of Bedford, 1 


Rymer's Feed. Tom 5. p. 631. 
born 1336, dying in his Childhood, was interred in the Cathedral of York, 
created Earl of Ulſter in Ireland, William de Burgb, her Father, married Maud, Daughter of Henry, 


(5) And was buried at Weflminfler Where in the Chapel of St. Edmund is to be ſeen a 
liam and his Siſter Blanch de la Tour, carved in Alabaſter, in the Habit of the Time, 


King Edward rebuilt Windſor Caftle, of which StruQure, the famous William of Wick- 
bam was Surveyor : He al o founded King's Hall in Cambridge, now part of Trinity College 


| for a Dean, and twelve ſecular Canons. Stow's Ann. p. 277. 


3 and the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stepben's at Weſtminſter, 


Tomb of grey Marble, on which lie the Figures of this Fl. 
each about a Foot and halt long. The Fillet of Brafs, containing 


4, 1366. This 1ſabella was buried in the Church of the Friers Minors without Aligarte, leaving 
Iſſue, Mary de Coucy, Wife of Robert de Barr, and Philippa de Cas 


unknown in England) and Earl of Oxford, who forſakirg her, 


Ehe. 
(7) She was married by Proxy, and entitled Queen of Spain, but died of 
coming to meet her, to ſolemnize the Nuptials, accompanied h. 


(8) the was called de la Tour, 
above-mentioned in Note (5). 


Nobleman of France, with whom agreeing for his Ranſom, 
firſt Subject who followed the Example of King Edward 111 


By a Charter-Mint to the Abbot cf Reading, it ſeems that there was not 
than a Penny. For the Charter runs thus : © Rex dilecto fibi Fobanni de Flite cuſtodi Cambii noftri Londint : 
*« cefſerimus dilectis nobis in Chriſto------- Abbati & Monachis de Radyng quod & ipſi & Succeſſores 

Vobis Mandamus quod tres Cuneos de duro & competenti Metallo, unum, 
«© tium pro Ferlingis, pro monets apud dictum Locum de Radyng facienda, de Impreſſione & Circumſcripturà quas dictus 


% urum Cuncum, &. 


T. I. de Shardiebe 


. Wife of Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, Marquiſs of Dublin, ( a Title before 


N married oe Lancerona, a Joyner's Daughter, ( as is reported ) who came with King 
Richard II's Wite out cf Bebemia. He died at lafl in great want at Louvain, 


1352 ; aud his Corps was brought home, and interred at Zr, Colne in 


the Plague as ſoon as ſhe came into Spain ; fo that the King her Spouſe 


ir to Church, cn'y at her Funeral, in 1348. She was born in the Tower, 1335. All our 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, ſhe was contracted to Alpbonjo XI. King of C,; but that it was to his 


manifeſt from Rymer's Fed. Tom. 2 p-. 475---478, 498 503, 601 --607, 612. &c. 
cauſe born in the Tower of London. She was buried in W/ytminfter- Abbey, 1340, and her Figure of Alabaſter lies as 


(9) This - Hafling being ſent to raiſe the Siege of Rocbel, fell into the Hands 


Son Pedro, ſirnamed the Cruel, is undeniably 


of the Spaniards, and after two Years Ceptivity, was ſold to 2 


he was at his Departure poiſoned at a Banquet, 1375, without Iſſue by this Wite, being the 


„ In quartering Arms, as may be ſeen in his Eſcutcheon, on the North-fide of Edward 111's 
Tomb; upon which he bears quarterly, Or, a Manch Gulet, by the Name of Haſtings ; and, Barry 


Martlets Gules, being Valence, impaling, France ſeme and England quarterly, Sandf+- Genal. p. 180, 


of twelve pieces Argent and Azure, an Orle of eight 


any greater Piece coined, till after the twelfth Year of Fdward III, 
Cum per Cartam noſt-am con- 
in perpetuum habeant unum Monetarium & 
viz. pro Sterling:s, alium pro Obolis, & ter- 
Abbas declarab t, &c. - 


apud Weſim. xvii. die Now. Regni nefiri xii.” but in the eighteenth of his Reign, we find the Standard cf Cold Coins, was 
the old Standard or St 


of eleven Ounces, 
eighteenth Year, 
Tale fifreen Pcunds, 
Dunflover, Maſter an 
Florenus was general] 


Floren, a Halt-penny; and th t Farth 
No. 23. V 01) 1 9 *. 


erling of twenty three Carats, three Grains and a half fine, and half a Grain allay. And tor the Silver Coins, the dd Sterling 
Two-penny Weight fine, and eighteen Penny Weight allay. The fame in 20th, 
every Pound Weight of Gold of this Standard, was to be coined into fit 


23d, 27th, zoth, 46th of his Reign. In the 
y Florences, at fix Shillings a-p'ece, which made in 


or into a proporticnable Number of half and quarter Florence This was by Iadenture between the Kang, and Water de 
d Worker. Theſe Florences were ſo called from the Florentines, who (in the Year 1252) fir 


ſt minted ſuch Pieces; fo that 


y uſed all over Zurepe, for the chief Gold Coin, as it is now for the beſt Silver. Fabian calls the Fleren, a Penny; the Halt- 
of Gold. And theſe Words are often met with in old Hitories and Accompts, applicd to ſc- 
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Edward. 
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rater, 


Book X. 


come into his Room, When ſhe ſaw he was dying, ſhe 
ſeized every thing of value ſhe could find, even to the 
Rings on his Finger, and withdrew, His Courtiers and 
Chaplains ſhowed no leſs Ingratitude, They all deſerted 
him, without vouchſafing to warn him of the little time 
he had to live, and of the account he was ſhortly to give 
of his actions to God. There was only one ſingle Prieſt, 
who accidentally ſeeing him forſaken in his laſt Agonies, 
came near the Bed to comfort him. He addreſſed to him 
ſome Exhortations, to which the dying King endeavoured 
to reply ; but his Words were not articulate enough to 
Word diſtinctly pronounced, 
was the name of Chriſt, juſt as he fetched his laſt breath. 
Thus died this illuſtrious Prince at Shene, (now & ichmond,) 
in the ſixty-fiſth year of his Age, and the fiſty-firſt of 
his Reign (1). 

After relating the principal actions of Edward III, in the 
Hiſtory of his Reign, it will be neceſſary, in order to 
compleat the character of this famous Prince, to give 
ſome account of his Perſon, and accompliſhments of Bo- 
dy and Mind, He was very tall, but well-ſhaped, and of 
ſo noble and majeſtick an aſpect, that his very looks com- 
manded reſpect and veneration. Affable and obliging to 
the good, but inexorable to the bad ; there are few Princes 
to be met with in Hiſtory, in whom were ſo well mixed 
the Duties of a Sovereign with thoſe of an honeſt Man, 
and a good Chriſtian ; though in this laſt reſpect, his 
conduct was not altogether blameleſs. His converſation 
was eaſy, and always accompanied with gravity and dif- 
cretion. Friend of the Poor, the Fatherleſs, the Widow, 
and all who were unhappily fallen into misfortune, he made 
it his buſineſs to procure them ſome comfort in their af- 
fliction. Never had King before him beſtowed honours 
and rewards* with more judgment, and greater regard to 
true merit, Though his valour was acknowledged and 
admired by all the World, it never made him proud, 
Never did he ſhow greater ſigns of humility, than in the 
courſe of his Victories, which he conſtantly aſcribed to the 
ſole protection of Heaven. He knew how to maintain the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, without incroaching on the 
Privileges of the People. In all the former Reigns, there 
had not been enacted ſo many advantagious Statutes to the 
Edward always agreeing with the 
auguſt Body of the Nation's Repreſentatives, made that 
harmony inſtrumental to curb the defigns of the Court 
of Name, which never dared to quarrel with him. The 
Glory of the Prince of Wales his Son, added a new 


11. E DW AR D III. 


1397. Who managed him in his Sickneſs, ſuffered very few to Luſtre to his own; and his conſtant Union with his 


jected, 


Queen increaſed his happineſs. As he was never too elate 
in proſperity, fo in adverſity he was never too much de- 
His moderation appeared no leſs in his loſs of the 
Provinces, that had coſt him ſo much Toil and Trea- 
ſure, than in his Victories, which had gained him the 
Poſſeſſion. In a word, he might be reckoned an accom- 
pliſhed Prince, if his ambition had not cauſed him to 
break, in a diſhonourable manner, the Peace made with 
Scotland, in order to diſpoſſeſs a minor King, who beſides 
was his Brother-in-law. Some add likewiſe the rupture 
with France, and his pretenſions to the Crown of that 
Kingdom, which they term extravagant, and wholly aſ- 
cribe to an ambitious motive. The following Diſſertation 
will help the Reader to judge of this conduct. As to his 
weakneſs in falling in love in his old Age, with Alice 
Pierce, that blemiſh is much leſſened by the many noble 
qualities which rendered him fo praiſe-worthy. One might 
in ſome meaſure excuſe him, by ſaying, he conſidered this 
paſſion, at firſt, as an amuſement only, to divert him in 
his troubles, and knowing little of Love in his youthful 
days, took not ſufficient care to keep himſelf from it in his 
old Age (2). 


Philippa of Hainault, his Queen, brought him twelve His He. 


Children, ſome of whom died before him. Edward Prince 
of Wales, his eldeſt Son, left but one Son, who aſcended 
the Throne aſter his Grandfather. William, his ſecond 
Son, died an Infant (3). Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who 
ended his days in Itah, leſt only a Daughter called Philippa, 
by his firſt Wife, an [r;Þþ Lady (4). John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaſter, was twice married in his Father's liſe- 
time, and had Children, of whom I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak in the following Reigns, Edward's hfth Son was 
Edmund, firnamed of Langley, the place of his birth. He 
was created Earl of Cambridge by the King his Father, 
and afterwards Duke of York, in the Reign of Richard II, 
his Nephew. William, ſirnamed of / indſor, died young (5). 


T homas of Woodſtock, the ſeventh Son, was made Duke of 


Buckingham by Richard II, and afterwards Duke of Glecefter. 

Habella, eldeſt Daughter of Edward, was married to 
Ingelram- de Coucy Earl of Soifſmns (6). Joanna was firſt 
contracted to the Duke of Auſtria, and afterwards to 
Pedro (7) the Cruel, King of Caſtile, before he was King; 
and died at Bourdeaux as ſhe was going to Spain to con- 
ſummate her Marriage. Blanch lived but few years (8). 
Mary was married to John de Montfort, Duke of Bre- 
tagne, and died in 1363, Margaret was Wife to John 
Haſtings, Earl of Pembroke (g). 


4A DIS 


(r) He dicd of the Shingles, on Fane 21, 1377. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 7. p. 151+ |Walbag. Tyrrel; and Ges builed at Wefminfer- with this 
, 7 wy Þ of thoſe Days, * Tyrrel, Amin. Abbey, 


Epitaph upon bis Tomb, according to the 


Hic Decus Anglorum, Flos Regum Prateritorum, 


Forma Futurorum, Rex Clemens, Pax Populorum, 
Tertius Edwardus, Regni complens Jubilzvm, 
Invictus Pardus, Bellis pollens Machabezum. 
Proſpera dum visit, Regnum Pietate revixit, 
Armipotens Rexit : Jani &&lo (cælice Rex) fit! 
Tertius Edwardus fam3 ſuper thera notus. 


Fugna pro Patria. 
M CCC LXXVIL, 


(e) Among other publick Acts of Magnificence and Charity, King Edward rebuilt Windſor Caftle, of which StruQure, the famous William of Wick- 
eyor : He al o founded King's Hall in Cambridge, now part of Trinity College ; and the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen's at Weſtminſter, 


ham was Surv 


for a Dean, and twelve ſecular Canons. Stow's Ann. p. 277. Rymer's Ford. Tom 5. p- 631. 
3 William of Hatfield (the Place of his Birth) born 1336, dying in his Childbood, was interred in the Cathedral of Tort, 


(4) Elizabeth de Burgh, in whoſe Right he was created Earl of Ulſter in Ireland. William de Burgh, her Father, married Maud, Daughter of Henry, 


Son of Edmund, ſecond Son of Henry III. 


(5) And was buried at Weftminfler. Where in the Chapel of St. Edmund is to be ſeen a Tomb of grey Marble, on which lie the Figures of this Il. 


liam and his Siſter Blanch de 1a Tour, carved in Alabaſter, in the Habit of the Time, each about a Foot and half long The Fillet of Braſs, containing 


their Epitaph, is torn away. 


(6) Who was by Edward III created Earl of Bedford, 1366. This 1ſabella was buried in the Church of the Friers Minors without Aldgate, leaving 
Iſſue, Mary de Coucy, Wife of Robert de Barr, and Philippa de Coucy, Wife of Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, Marquiſs of Dublin, (a Title before 
unknown in England) and Earl of O»ford, who forſaking her, martied oe Lancerona, a Joyner's Daughter, ( as is reported) who came with King 
Richard I's Wite out of Bobemia, He died at lafl in great want at Lowvarn, 1352 3 aud his Corps was brought home, and interred at Zar/'s Colne in 


Ef. 


(7) She was married by Proxy, and entitled Queen of Spain, but died of the Plague as ſoon as the came into Spain ; ſo that the King her Spouſe 
coming to meet her, to ſolemnize the Nuptials, accompanied her to Church, cn'y at her Funeral, in 1348. She was born in the Tower, 1335. All our 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, ſhe was contracted to Alpbonſo XI, King of C %,; but that it was to his Son Pedro, firnamed the Cruel, is undeniably 
manifeſt from Rymer's Fed. Tom. p: p- 475---478, 498-- 5043, 601---607, 612. &c. 


(8) the was called de la Tour, born in the Tower 


above-mentioned in Note (5)- 


Lenden. She was buried in Wqgtminſfter- Abbey, 1340, and ber Figure of Alabaſter lies as 


(9) This Jobe Haſtings being ſent to raiſe the Siege of Rechel, fell into the Hands of the Spaniards, and after two Years Coptivity, was fold to a 
Nobleman of France, with whom agreeing for his Ranſom, he woes at his Departure poiſoned at a Banquet, 1375, without Iſſue by this Wife, being the 


firſt Subject who followed the Example of King Edward III, in quartering Arms, as may be ſeen in his Eſcutc 
Tomb; upon which he bears quarterly, Or, à Manch Gulet, by the Name of Haſtings ; and, Bo 
Martlets Gules, being Valence, impaling, France ſeme and England quarterly. Sandf- Genal. p. 180. 


of elbe pieces Argent gnd Azure, an Orle of eight 


By a Charter-Mint to the Abbot cf Reading, it ſeems that there was not any greater Piece coined, till after the twelfth Year of Fdward III, 


than a Penny. For the Charter runs thus : „ Rex dilecto fibi Fobanni de Flite cuſtodi Cambil noftri Londini : Cum per Cartam noſtram con- 
ceſſerimus dilectis nobis in Chriſto------- Abbati & Monachis de Radyng quod & ip & Sucteſſores in perpetuum habeant unum Monetarium & 


% unum Cuncum, K... Vobig Mandamus quod tres Cuncos de duro & competenti Metallo, unum, vis. pro Sterlingis, alium pro Obolis, & ter- 
«« tium pro Ferlingis, pro monets apud dictum Locum de Radyng facienda, de Impreſſione & Circumſcripturd quas dictus — Abbas declarab't, &c,------ 


40 T, IL, de Shardwbe apud Wet *. xvii. die Nov. Regni nofiri xii. * but in che eithteenth of his Reign, we find the Standard cf Guld Coins, was 
the old Standard or Sterling of twenty three Carats, three Grains and a half fine, and balf a Grain allay. And for the Silver Coins, the od Sterling 
of eleven Ounces, Two-penny Weight fine, and eighteen Penny Weight allay. The fame in 20th, 23d, 27th, zoth, 46th of his Reign. In the 
eighteenth Vear, every Pound Weight of Gold of this Standard, was to be coined into fifty Florences, at fix Shillings a-piece, which made in 
Iadenture between the King, and Walter ie 
ear 1252) firſt minted ſuch Pieces; fo that 


Tale fifteen Pounds, or into a proportienable Number of half and 


Dunflower, Maſter and Worker. Theſe Florenges were fo called from the Florentinesr, who (in the . 
Florenus was generally uſed all over Zurope, for the chief Gold Coin, as it is now for the beſt Silver. Fabian calls the Fleren, a Penny; the Halt- 
Floren, à Halt-penny ; and the Quarter, a Farthing, of Gold. And theſe Words are often met with in old Hiſtories and Accompts, applied * il 
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Florences This was 


n, on the North-fide of Edward II's 
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A DISSERTATION on the SALIC LAW, 
And the D1seuUTE between PHILIP of Valois and 


EDpwaxr PD III. 


Y the Salic Law is generally meant at preſent, 
a fundamental Law of the Monarchy of France, 
which excludes the Females and their Deſcen- 


not conteſted indeed at preſent, but which at the time of 
this famous diſpute, was the only point in queſtion between 
the two Kings, Since that point was decided, the preſent 


| dants from the Succeſſion to the Crown. This notion of the Salic Law is juſt and certain, but I will ven- 
is the Idea commonly annexed to the Term Salic Law. ture to fay it was then, doubtful, and this is what I hope to 
In this ſenſe alſo it is that Bodin ſays, this Law was demonſtrate very clearly. 

the foundation of the Monarchy ; Marca, that it was By the Salic Law, Edward, the next Male Heir of 
a Privilege and Cuſtom peculiar to the French; Thuanus, Charles the Fair, was deprived of the Succeſſion, and the 
that it was the Palladium of France, I might cite num- Regency ; or to ſpeak more properly, the Crown was ad- 
berleſs other French Authors, who ſpeaking of the Salic judged to a more diſtant relation. It will therefore be ne- 
Law, conſider it only as a Law relating particularly to ceſſary, for the better underſtanding this proceſs, to know 
the Succeſſion of the Crown of France, This Idea is what is meant by the Salic Law, which is in every one's 
the reaſon that moſt People, verily believing it was never mouth, which ſo few have any knowledge of, and con- 
thought otherwiſe ſince the Eſtabliſhment of the Mo- cerning which the French themſelves are not agreed, though 
narchy, cannot underſtand how Edward III, Son of a they reckon it a fundamental Law of their Monarchy, 
Princeſs of France, could, with the leaſt colour, diſpute 
the Crown of France with Philip de Valois, deſcended look for the Salic Law among Records, ſince it is a 


from Father to Son, from Hugh Capet, But they who Law of Nature, and if there are any Nations where it . l. 
reaſori thus, are not aware, they take for granted a thing does not take place, they are examples more worthy 3. P. 298. 


of 


veral Coins, as Reals, Angels, &c. where is to be underſtood by Denariue, the Whole; by Obelur the Half; and by Qgadran the fourth Part or 
Farthing - In the fame eighteenth Year, a Pound Weight of Gold of old Standard, was to contain thirty nine Nobles and a half, at fix Shillings and 
Eight- pence à piece, amounting in the whole to thirteen Pounds, three Shillings and Four-pence in Tale, or a proportionable Number of half and quarter 
Nobles. Which was by Indenture between the King ard Percival de Perche, By this Indenture the Trial of the Pix was eſtabV'ſhid. Theſe were 
indiſputably the firſt Gold Coins, and are fo beautiful and rare, that they merit the Eſteem of Medals, being inſcribed, EDWARD. DEL ORA. 
REX. ANGL. The Arms of France and England quarterly within a Roſe, ( whence called Roſe Nobles 2 the Arms Seme-delis, and not ſtinted to 
Three, (as in Edward IV.) Reverſe, a Croſs Fleuri Lioneux, the four Lions are paſſant, with the Words, EXALTABITUR IN GLORIA. 
(Fig. 1.) The Roſe-Noble deſcribed by Mr. Evelyn, is of Edward IV. For the French Flowers-de-lis were not tinted till Henry V's time, nor had 
they a Sun, but only a Croſs on the Reverſe,» The Author of Num, Brit. Hiſt, ſaw a half Noble of this Prince, which anſwers the Deſcription. The 
King ſtanding in a'Ship crowned, holding a Sword upright in his Right-hand, and a Shield on his Left, with the Arms of France and England quarterly, 
the Arms of France Semd-de- lu, three Lions paſſant, and three Fleurs-de-lis upon the Side of the Ship. EDWAR. DEI. GRA. REX. ANGL. 
Z. FRANC. DNS. H. Reverſe, in a large Roſe, a Croſs Fleuri, with a Fleur: de [ir at each Point, and a Lion paſſant under a Crown in each quar- 
ter, the Letter E in a Roſe in the Center. DO MIN E. IN FVRORE. TVO. ARG VAS. ME. (Fig. 5.) It is to be chſerved from theſe 
famous Roſe-Nobles, every imaginary Half - Mark, was afterwards called a Noble, the moſt early uſe of the Word in 14. Senſe being in the French King's 
Parole of Ranſom, in the 34th Year of this Reign. The Florens did not much diſter from the Roſe-Nobles in weight, and whether they diftered at all 
in the Impreſſion is uncertain,---- In 20 Edw. 3- a Pound Weight of Gold of the old Standard, was to make by Tale forty two Nebles, at fix Shillings and 
Eitht - pence a- piece, amounting to fourteen Pounds; and a Pound of Silver of the old Sterling, was to make twenty two Shillings and Six-pence 3 and 
Percival de Perche was Maſter, ----27 Edw. 3. A Pound Weight of Gold, of the ſame Sterling, was to make by Tale forty five N. bles, amcunting to 
fifteen Pounds: And a Pound Weight of Silver of the old Sterling, to make by Tale ſeventy five Groſſes, (i. e. Groats, ) amounting to twenty five Shil- 
lings z or a hundred and fifty half Groſſes at Two-pence a-piece z or three hundred Sterlings at a Penny a-piect : Henry Brifſel was Maſter and Worker. 
Theſe Groats ( ſo called becauſe they were the greateſt Monies then uſed) exhibit the King full-fac'd, crowned like tho preceeding, and inſcribed, E D. 
WARD. D. G. REX. ANGL. Z. FRANC. D. HY B. which laſt Title is never wanting on the King's Groats. On the Reverſe, in a 
large Circle, POSVI. DEVM. ADIVTOREM. MEVM. (a Motto continued by all his Succeſſors to the Union of the two Kingdoms ) in the 
leſſer Circle the Place of Mintage, viz. London, York, or Calais. (Fig. 2.) One has CIVITAS DVNELMIE. There are ſome Coins before he 
aſſumed the Title of France, EDW ARD. DEI. G. REX. ANGL. DNS. HYB.. Z. AQUIT, Thoretby deſcribes one of the Pieces, 
called Laſpbury, cried down by Act of Parliament, inſcribed, EIW ANNES. DNS. Z. REVB. Reverſe, the Croſs and Pellets, as the Englifh 
Money, LVCEBGENSIS, Likewiſe, another Piece, inſcribed, EDW ARD. REX. ANGL, Under the King's Head a Lion paſſant ; Reverie, 
DVX. AQUIT ANIE. A Crown in each quarter of the Croſs ; a moſt rare Piece, and to be aſcribed to this Edward, who was not only created 
Duke of Aguitain in his Father's Life-time, but alſo crowned King of England, (Fig. 3.) His Penny, and Half-penny, (called ſometimes Mailes ) and 
Farthings, were like thoſe of his Predeceſſors, but diſtinguiſhed by the Name EDW ARDVS. (Fg .) Thoſe of Ireland in a Triangle» It is re- 
markable, what Biſhop Tena obſerved of the Gold of this Reign, that it came neareſt to that of the antient Romans, or, that four Roſe-Nobles weighed 
an Ounce, and were equivalent to the Roman Aurei both in weight and fineneſs ; and fix Noble- Angels made an Ounce, which were anſwerable in all Points 
to the old Roman Solidus Aureut, Likewiſe in Silver Coins, that an old Sterling Groat was equivalent to the Roman Denariut, the Half-Groat to the 
NQuinarius, and the old Sterling Penny to the Seftertius Nummus ; Seftertium (in the Neuter Gender) a thouſand Seftertii, to five Pounds Sterling, when 
three Shillings and Four-peace went to the Qunce ; but naw te ſeven Pounds ten Shillings, according to Sir Thomas Smith's Account, when five Shillings goes 
to the Quace. 
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Book X. 


of wonder than imitation (1). Some pretend, that Pha- 
ramond the firſt King of the Francs decreed by an ex- 
preſs Law, that the Females ſhould not ſucceed to the 
Crown, which has ever ſince been inviolate. Others 
attribute this Law to Clovis, Mezerai pretends the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Males to the Crown of France was not 
eſtabliſhed by a written Law, but by an inviokble cuſ- 
tom. This confuſion of Ideas, which makes the Salic 
Law to be conſidered, one while as a Law of Nature, ano- 
ther while as a poſitive and expreſs Law, and ſometimes 
as a mere cuſtom, renders this matter obſcure ; which 
ſhall endeavour to clear, in order to give the Readet 
a true notion of the famous conteſt between the two 
Kings. 

Before the Francs ſettled in that part of Gaul they 
have ſo long poſſeſſed, they were diſperſed by Troops, 
in Germany and the Low-Countries, from whence they 
received ſeveral names, according to the different Parts 
they inhabited. Some were called Salians, from the Ri- 
ver Sala, which ran through the Country (2). Others 
were diſtinguiſhed by the names of Chamavi, Catti, At- 
fuarians, Ripuarians, or Ribarols, Each of theſe Colonies 
had Laws, common, no doubt, to all the Francs, and 
probably particular ones too. The Laws of the Salians 
and Ripuarians are ſtill extant, Among the Salian Laws 
we find this : 


De Terra vero Salita, nulla Portio ad MuLlitErEM 
tranſit, ſed hoc VIRILIS SEXUs acquirit, 


This Law, as it is eaſy to obferve, concerns private 
Inheritances, and the Title de Alodio, under which it 
is placed, puts it out of diſpute. Accordingly, this is the 
opinion of numberleſs Authors, as well French as others, 
whoſe names it would be needleſs to repeat. Mexerai 
was doubtleſs of the ſame opinion, ſince he ſaid, the 
Succeſſion of the Males to the Crown was not eſta- 
bliſhed by any written Law. All that can be alledged 
with any plauſibleneſs, by thoſe who ground the Ex- 
cluſion of the Females upon the above-mentioned Pa- 
ragraph of the Salian Law, is, that the Succeſſion to 
the Crown is included in the Law, which ſettled the 
Succeſſion to the Inheritances of the noble Families. This 
opinion is alſo embraced by Father Daniel in his Hiſ- 
tory of France, He pretends, that the rule concerning 
the Succeſſion to the Crown, is contained in that parti- 
cular Article of the Salian or Salic Law, which includes 
all the Laws of the Salian Francs, What this able Hiſ- 
torian ſays, in the Reign of C/vis, being of great ſervice 
to clear up this point, I ſhall tranſcribe part of it here, 
in order to ſave the Reader the trouble of conſulting 


him, 


te Tt was then, probably, that C/zvis publiſhed the fa- 
© mous Salic Law. I am ſenſible moſt of our Hiſtorians 
&« aſcribe the honour of it to Pharamond ; but I follow 
« here the opinion of one of our beſt Criticks. [ Hadr. de 
4 Valos, ] | 

« Many ſpeak and hear of this Law without know- 
© ing what it is. It is a common notion, that it con- 
« cerns ſolely or chiefly the Succeſſion of the Males to 
c the Crown of France, by determining the qualifications 
cc of thoſe who may put in their Claim. This notion 
«© is wrong in ſeveral reſpects. Of the ſeventy two Ar- 
« ticles, this Law conſiſts of (3), there are but three or 
« four Lines of the ſixty ſecond relating to this point. 
« Beſides, they do not particularly concern the Succeſ- 
c ſion of the Males to the Crown; but belong in gene- 
4 ral to all the noble Families, whoſe Rights they re- 
ic gulate, as well as thoſe of the Royal Family, The 
« words run thus: 4s for the SaLIc LAND, 0 part 
« hall deſcend to the FEMALE, but all ſhall go to the 
« MALE. 

« By Salic Land is meant the Lands of the Nobles 
« of the Nation, and moreover, according to ſome, the 
« Lands of Conqueſt, ſuch were almoſt all thoſe of the 
« French Monarchy on this fide the Rhine, What 
% has chiefly — hs this popular notion, was the 
te great Diſpute formerly between Philip de Yalois and 
« Edward III, King of England -------- Beſides this fa- 
« mous Conteſt, the little uſe made of this Law at pre- 
<« ſent, which is ſeldom cited by our Lawyers upon other 
« accounts, was the reaſon of this common perſuaſion 
« of its being thus limited. But in reality, it contain- 
« ed numberleſs regulations concerning all forts of mat- 
te ters. 4 


*titled, de 


A Dis8stx TATION en the SALIC LAW. 


« I am apt to believe, what we now have of the 
* Salic Law, is only an Abſtract of a larger Code, a- 
* bridged on purpoſe, that the People and Judges might 
© more eaſily learn the ſubſtance and principal points. 
© What makes me believe this, is, that in the preſent 
„Book of the Salic Law, the Salic Law it ſelf, is quo- 
* ted with certain Forms not to be found in that 
Book. And this moreover leaves no room to 
queſtion that it was at firſt compoſed in the Language 
of the Francs, and afterwards the Abſtract tranſlated 
« into Latin for the uſe of the Gault, to whom it. was 
* to be common in ſeveral Articles, with the Francs, This 
is the Abſtract or Abridgment that has been tranſmit- 
© ted to us. 


Thus we have three different opinions, given by three 
learned Criticks concerning the Salic Law, the Law I 
mean which renders Women incapable of ſucceeding to 
the Crown. Bignon ſays, it is a Law of Nature which 
ought to be common to all Nations. According to Fa- 
ther Daniel, by the Salic Law we are to underſtand, ari 
Abridgment of the Salian Laws publiſhed by Civic. As 
for the particular Law ſettling the Succeflion to the Crown 
of France, he pretends it is a mere Chimera, a vulgar 
Error, and adds, without alledging however any proof, 
that the Excluſion of the Females with reſpect to the 
Crown, derives its whole force from that particular paſ- 
ſage of the Salic Code (4), which ſettles the Inheritance 
of the noble Families, and conſequently, in his opinion, 
the Inheritance of the Family Royal, that is, of the 
Crown. According to Mezerai, by the Salic Law, or the 
Law that ſettles the Succeſſion, is meant, not a written 
Law, but an inviolable Cuſtom, which is inſtead of a Law. 
To give a diſtin notion of this matter, I ſhall examine 
_ three Opinions, and ſhow the objections they are lia- 

e tO, 

Firſt, as to the opinion that ſuppoſes the Salic Law, 
or, which is the fame thing, the Excluſion of the Females 
and their Deſcendants from the Succeſſion to the Crown, 
to be a Law of Nature: I own, it might with ſome rea- 
ſon be niaintained, that Nature requires States and King- 
doms to be governed by Men, if the Salic extended no 
further; but ſince it reaches to the Excluſion of the Male- 
Heirs of the Women of the Royal Family, methinks 
Nature does not appear in that Extenſion, In the next 
place, if the Salic Law was a Law of Nature, it would 
be practiſed in all States, or at leaſt the exceptions, if any, 
would be but few. But here we find juſt the contrary. 
Of all the independent Kingdoms of Europe, eſtabliſhed 
by the northern Nations, France alone follows this pre- 
tended Law of Nature. All the other States, Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, Sicily, Bohemia, Hungary, Swedcland, 
Denmark, England, Scotland, admit of *the Femal Succeſ- 
ſion, Only France then muſt be ſaid to follow Nature, 
and all the reſt of the States to deviate from her Law, 
which to me ſeems abſurd, Wherefore in the third place, 
the Salic Law has all along been deemed, as it is at 
preſent, a Law peculiar to France ; and we do not find 
that Philip le Long, or Philip de Valiis ever pretended to 
urge it, upon any other foot, 

As for Father Daniel's opinion, whatever eſteem I 
may have for his Hiſtory; which I take to be the beſt of 
all the French Hiſtories, I cannot forbear ſaying, it is not 
only groundleſs, but improbable. It is eaſy to demon- 
ſtrate, that the Paragraph of the Sa/ic Code, on which 
he grounds the Excluſion of the Females and their De- 
ſcendents, has no manner of relation to the Succeffion of 
the Crown, as will appear, if the whole Title under 
which it is placed, be but conſidered, It is the 62d, en- 
lodio, which ſettles the Inheritance of the A- 
dial Lands. But firſt, it muſt be obſerved, that Aodial 
Lands, were Lands of Inheritance, not held of any other 
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Lord. This diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe termed Bene- pu Cangy 
ficia, which were diſtributed among the Nobles, on con- Alvdis. 


dition of perſonally ſerving the State upon certain occa- 
fions, which Women were incapable of. Thefe were 
the Lands called Terra Salica, becauſe they were conſi- 
dered, as belonging properly to the collective Body of the 
Nation, and were held by private Perſons, on the ſole 
condition of ſerving the State. This being ſuppoſed, the 
whole Title of the Salic Law, where the Paragraph is in- 
ſerted, runs thus : 


TI T. 62. DE ALoO DE. 


& 1, Si quis homo mortuus fuerit, & filies non dimiſerit, pat er 


(1) One may juſtly ſay, there is no Beginning or Bad of the Salic Law, for it is a Law of Nature born with Men, and not written, as A, He ob- 


ſerves, The Law of Nature and Nations is not written. ZBignon, J. 3. 


Rapin. 


(2) There are a dozen different Opinions about the Etymology of the Word Salic. That from the Salians, whoſe Na ne is taken from the River Sala, 
ſeems to me the moſt probable. See Limnays de Jure Imp · Reman, Germ, I. 1. c. 2. Rapine 


(3) Some Editions have more, ſome leſs. Rapin. 


3 Rapin, in expreſſing here Father Daniel's Opinion, ſeems to make uſe of too ſtrong Terms; for it is plain, from that Author's own Words, that he 
makes the Salic Law receive part of its Force from antient Cuſtom, which he even calls inwiolab., 


i Pater 


Pithou: 
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« Pater aut Mater ſuperfuerint, ipfi in Hereditatem ſuc- 
© cedant. | 
« 2, $i Pater aut Mater non ſuperſuerint & Fratres vel 
« Sorores reliquerit, iſi Hereditatem obtineant. - 
3. Dd fi nec 1fti fuerint, Sorores patris in Hæredi- 
„ tatem ſuccedant. 
« 4, Fi vers Sorores patris non extiterint, Sorores matris 
«K ejus Hereditatem ſibi vendicent. 
« 5. Si autem nulli horum ſuerint, quicunque proximiores 
« fuerint de paterna generatione, ipſi in Hæreditatem ſucce- 
„ dant. | 
©« 6, De Terra autem Salica, nulla Portio Hæreditatis 
« mulieri veniat, ſed ad virdem Sexum tota Terre Hæ- 
© reditas perveniat ”, 


Hence it appears, I. That the Salic Lands were Aladial 
like the other, that is, were the real Patrimony of the 
Poſſeſſor, otherwiſe they would not have been placed here. 
II. That the deſign of the ſixth Paragraph was ts diſtin- 
guiſh the Salic, from the common Alodial Lands, that the 
former were liable to military Service, which Women 
could not perform. But by reaſon, the ſenſe of the fixth 
Paragraph muſt, I think, be ſtrangely wreſted, to extend 
it to the Succeſſion of the Crown, the moſt that can be 
pretended, is, that the King's own Demeſns were ſubject 
to this Law. 

But, more fully to ſhow, this Article concerns not the 
ſucceſſion to the Crown, it muſt be remarked, there are 
two original Editions of the Salic Law, one procured by 
Herold, the other by Fr. Pithou, and in the latter, this 
ſixth Article of Title 62, is imperfect, there being no 
more than what is inſerted above. But in the other Edi- 
tion, the Paragraph runs in this manner : 

De Terra vero Salicà in mulierem nulla portio Heredi- 
tatis tranſit, ſed hoc Arilis Sexus acquirit, hoc eft, Filly in 
Hereditate ſuccedunt, Sed ubi inter Nepotes & Pronepotes, 
poſt longum Tempus, de Alode Terra contentio ſuſcitatnr, tunc 
non per ſtirpes, ſed per capita dividantur. 


I do not ſee, conſidering the whole Paragraph, how it 
can with the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, be applied to the 
Succeſſion of the Crown. 

To this may be added, that very probably, when the 
Salic Law was made, the Francs had not yet a King. 
We not only ſee no ſign of any ſuch thing in the ſeveral 
Articles of this Law, but moreover find in the Preambles, 
what makes it believed the Francs were not ſubject to a 
Sovereign Power. 


This is the beginning of the Salic Law, according to 
Herold's Edition. 


INC HRISTI NOMINE. 
Incipit Pactus Legis Salicæ. 


Hi autem ſunt qui Legem Salicam trafaverunt, Wiſa- 
gaſt, Arogaſt, Salegaſt, & Windogaſt, in Bodham, Sale- 
ham, & Widham. 


According to the other Edition. 
Incipit Tractatus Legis Salice. 


Gens Francorum inclyta, auctore Deo condita, dum ad- 
hec ritu barbarico teneretur, inſpirante Deo, inquirens ſci- 
entiæ clauim, juxta morum = qualitatem, defiderans 
juſtitiam, & cuſtodiens pietatem, diftavit Salicam Legem, 
per Proceres illius Gentis, qui tunc temporis, ejuſdem ade- 
rant Reftores Electi de pluribus viri quatuor, his nomi- 
nibus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Sologaſtus, & Wodogaſtus, 
in locis cognominatis, Soleheim, Bodoheim, & Widoheim, 
gui per tres Mallos (1) convenientes, omnes cauſarum origi- 
nes ſollicite traftantes, diſcutiendo de ſingulis, ſicut ipſa 
Lex declarat, 7udicium decreverunt hoc modo. At ubi, Deo 
favente, Rex Francorum Clodovzus, florens & pulcher, & 
mnclytus, primus recepit cathelicum Baptiſmum, & deinde 
Childebertus & Clotarius, in culmen Regale, Des protegente, 
pervenerunt, gquicquid in Pacto (2) habebatur minus idaneum, 


uit per illos lucidius emendatum & ſanctius decretum. Vivat 
gut Francos diligit, &c. 


In all likelihood, this Preamble was placed before the 
Salic Law, between the Reins of Clothaire II, and Char- 
lemain, and perhaps before the time of Dagobert, ſince he 
is not mentioned, though he made ſome alterations in this 
Law, as well as Clothaire and Childebert. 


Another Preamble made in the time of Charlemain, 


(2) Tut is, Publick Afemblies., Rapin, 
(2, Taat is in he Law called, Tach, Legis Sac. Rapin, 
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Placuit atque convenit inter Frances & corum Proceres, 
ut propter ſervandum inter ſe pacts fludium, omnia incrementa 
veterum rixarum, reſecare deberent, & quia caterts Genti- 
bus juxta ſe poſitis, fortitudinis brachio preeminebant, ta 
etiam Legum auttoritate præcellerent, & juxta qualitatem 
cauſarum, ſumeret criminalis attio terminum, E xtiterunt 
igitur inter cos, electi de pluribus quatuor viri, his non inibus, 
Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Salogaſtus, & W idogaſtus, in villis 
que ultra Rhenum ſunt, Saleheim, Bodoheim, & Wido- 
heim, qui per tres Mallos convenientes, omnium cauſarum 
Originem ſullicite diſcutiendo, traftantes de ſingulis, Tudicium 


decreverunt hoc modo. 


Ex CopiczE. M. C. 


Marchomiris qreque edit Francis id Conſilium, & ele- 
gerunt Faramandum if fius Filium & levaverunt in Regem 
ſuper ſe crinitum. Tunc habere I eges caperunt, quas eorum 
Preceres gentiles tradtaverunt, his neminibus W.iſogaſtus, 
Arogaſtus, Salogaſtus, in Villis que ultra Khenum ſunt, in 
Botagin, Selecagin, Widecagin. 

Anna ab Incarratione Damini noftri Jeſu Chriſti 
DCCXCVIII, Dominus Carolus Rex Francorum inclytus, 
hunc Libellum Tractatus Legis Salicæ ſcribere juſſit. 


What likelihood is there, that, if the Authors of theſe 
Prefaces were of opinion, the Francs had a King when 
the Salic Law was made, they ſhould not have mentioned 
him? For as to the Abſtract of the Chronicle, it is a ſe- 
parate piece, added by the Author of the laſt Preface, as 
treating of the ſame ſubſect. But if the Francs had not a 
King, how can the ſixth Paragraph of the fixty ſecond 
Title be applicable to the ſucceſhon of the Crown of 
France. | 

Another objection to Father Daniel's opinion is this: 
Suppoſing the Article, De Terra vero Salica, concerned the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, as well as private Inheritances ; 
if it be true, that this Law was abrogated under the 
third Race of the Kings of France, with reſpect to the 
Salic Lands or great Fieſs, it may, I think, be inferred, 
that it was alſo annulled with regard to the Crown. But 
the thing ſpeaks of it ſelf, ſince it cannot be denied, that 
the Dukedoms, Earldoms, in a word, all the great Fiefs of 
the Crown, deſcended to the Females, Normandy, Gui- 
enne, Ponthieu, and Montrevil, fell to the Kings of Eng- 
land by the Women. It was the ſame with the Earldom 
of Toulouſe, Provence, and Bretagne. 


The Succeſſion of þy; 


the Earldom of Flanders always devolved to the next te E 


. , . Flanders af 
Heir, without any preference of Sex, ſince the time of 2 
gs. 


Charles the Bald. All theſe examples actually 
the time of Lewis Hutin's death, when the Salic Law 
began for the firſt time to be urged in favour of the Males. 
There were large portions of the Salic Lands fallen to 
Women, purely by Right of Inheritance, Where was 
then the obſervance of the Article, De Terra vero Salica 
nulla Portio ad mulierem tranſit ? 

There ſeems to me to be but two ways of anſwering this 
objection, Firſt, by ſaying the Salic Lands, or great Fieſs 
of the Crown, deſcended to the Women, only when there 
was no Male-Heir in the Family. But this Reply has no 
foundation, Beſides what has been faid concerning the 
Earldom of Flanders, in the very time of Philip de Pais, 
Artois was adjudged to Maud, to the prejudice of Robert 
d Artois, Grandſon by his Father of the laſt Duke; and 
the Duchy of Bretagne, to the Wife of Charles de Bloss, 
though Earl Montfort, Brother of the late Duke, was alive. 
But, ſuppoſing this Law was not annulled when Hugh 
Capet came to the Crown, it was at leaſt abrogated by 
that Prince, in granting in Fee to the Nobility the great 
Fiefs, without excluding the Females, 

The other way of anſwering the objeQion, is by aſ- 
ſerting, that though the Law was repealed as to the Salic 
Lands, it was not ſo with regard to the Succeſſion of the 
Crown, where it was always inviolable. But how can a 
Law be ſuppoſed to be abrogated in the undoubted ſenſe 
of the words, and remain in force in a diſputable ſenſe, 
which is taken for granted without the leaſt proof? Beſides, 
I ſhall make appear hereafter, there had never been any 
occaſion to break it, 

A third objection againſt Father Daniel's opinion, may 
be taken from his own Preface to the Hiſtory of France, 
This able Hiſtorian maintains, Article III, that the Crown, 
after being hereditary in the firſt Race, became elective 
in the ſecond, and was hereditary in the third, only by 
way of Aſlociation practiſed by the firſt Kings of that Race, 
from Hugh Capet to Philip Auguſtus. It fo, where ſhall 
we find the obſervance of the Salick Law, with reſpect to 
the Crown, from Pepin the Short to Lewis VIII? How 


3 | cculd 


ſubſiſted at 16 


Book X. 


It is extremely probable, that Hugh Capet having con- 


The loft 
Page of tbe firmed the Dukes, Earls, and other Lords in their Uſurpa- 


Pref acts 


in that Country 


tions, not only for nag but their Poſterity, obtained 
likewiſe from them the Eftabliſhment of the Hereditary Suc- 
ceffion to the Crown in his Family. But, as he miſtruſted 
their Levity, he n his Fan Robert. Robert did the 
fame by his Son Henry; and the Cuſtom 4 Aſfeciating laſted 
till Philip Auguſtus, who thinking Hereditary Right ſuffici- 
ently eftabliſhed by the Succeſſion of ſeveral of his Seay th 
from Father to Son, down to Hugh Capet, and whoſe Reigns 
for the moſt part were very long, never troubled himſelf to af- 
fociate Lewis VIII, his Son. 


I ſhall now examine Mexerai's opinion, and theirs, who 
with him, believe the Salic Law, that is, the excluſion of 
the Females and their Deſcendants, to be founded only 
upon an inviolable Cuſtom, But it will be neceſlary, 
in the firſt place, to remove all ambiguity in the term 
Cuſtom ; for by that may be meant, either a negative, 
if I may be allowed that expreſſion, or a poſitive, Cuſ- 
tom. I call a negative Cuſtom, that to which no in- 
ſtance to the contrary can be alledged, and which how- 
ever, does not form or eſtabliſh any right. For example, 
there never was in England, a lame or a one-handed King. 
Now let it be affirmed, as ſtrongly as you pleaſe, that 
this is a Cuſtom that was never violated, if unfortunately, 
the only Son of a King of England ſhould become lame, 
or happen to loſe a hand, would this be a good reaſon to 
exclude him from his Father's Succeſſion ? It is the fame 
with the inviolable Cuſtom of France, taken in this ſenſe. 
Becauſe there never was in France, a Queen that wore 
the Crown by her own Authority and Right, it does not 
neceſſarily follow, that the Females have no right to the 
Succeſſion ; as it cannot be ſaid in England, that a lame 
or a one-handed Man cannot mount the Throne, becauſe 
there never was a lame or a one-handed 
King. I call a politive Cuſtom, that which is grounded 
upon ſome Law, or at leaſt upon examples and precedents, 
which demonſtrate it to have been inviolably practiſed, and 
to have ſerved for Rule on certain occaſions, Of ſuch a 
Cuſtom Mexerai muſt be underſtood to ſpeak, ſince he 
confounds it with the Salic Law, and endeavours to pro- 
duce an Inſtance of its being obſerved. The queſtion then 
is to know, whether there was in France, any ſuch poſi- 
tive Cuſtom before the Reign of Philip le Long; who in 
ſupport of his Right, pleaded the Salic Law, whether he 
thereby meant the Paragraph of the Salic Code above- 
mentioned, or an inviolable Cuſtom. But where are the 
Authors that ſpeak of it ? Is it not ſtrange that, for nine 
hundred years, from Pharamond to Philip le Long, this 
inviolable Cuſtom, which ſerves for fundamental Law to a 

Kingdom, ſhould not be mentioned by a fingle Au- 
thor ? I believe I may give this for certain Fact, though I 
have not read all, becauſe it appears to me impoſſible that 
of ſo many learned Men, who, from the time of Philip 
le Long to this day, have diligently ſought after proofs in 
defence of the Salic Law ; not one ſhould have been fo 
happy as to diſcover, in the antient Authors, any Paſſages 
favouring, or, at leaſt, alluding to, this written or un- 


ADisst:RTATION vn the SALIC LAW. 
could it ſubſiſt in an elective Kingdom, where it was in 
the power of the great Men to give the Crown to whom 
they pleaſed, and even to chuſe Kings not of the Royal 


Family, as for inſtance, Ralph and Eudes ? Hear what 
Father Daniel ſays of this matter. 


written Law. Of all the Teſtimonies alledged, there is 


not one but what is later than the Reign of Philip le 
Long (1). I am well aware, this objection has already been 
anſwered, by affirming that Marculphus, who lived in 
the middle of the VIIth Century, mentions the Salic Law 
in his Formularies. But this is a Fallacy, No body ever 
pretended to diſpute the exiſtence of the Salic Law, if 
thereby is meant the Salian or Salic Code in general. But 
the buſineſs is to prove the exiſtence of this particular 
Law, called the Salic Law, whereby Women and their 
Deſcendants (2) were deprived of the right of ſucceed ng 
to the Crown, before the Reign of Philip le Long. 
Marculphus mentions the former in ſeveral places of his 
Formularies, but ſays not a Word of the latter, which is 
the point in queſtion, It remains therefore, that this un- 
written Law, this inviolable Cuſtom, is to be founded up- 
on examples and precedents, by which it was eſtabliſh- 
ed, or at leaſt confirmed, otherwiſe there is no knowing 
what to think of it. It ſhould therefore be ſhown, that 
before the Reign of Philip le Long, there were inſtances 
of Women and their Deſcendants being excluded from 
the Crown, by virtue of the Salic Law, or inviolable 
Cuſtom : And this is what remains to be examined. 

To begin with the third Race, from Hugh Capet to 
Philip le Long, no ſuch caſe could happen, for the Kings 
of that Family ſucceeded from Father to San. 

In the ſecond Race, it is not poſſible to find any in- 
ſtance in favour of the Salic Law, or inviolable Cuſtom. 
On the contrary, a precedent might be brought in fa- 
vour of the Females from divers Princes, deſcended from 
Charlemain by the Female Line, dividing the French Mo- 
narchy, and poſſeſſing ſeveral parts of Charlemain's Suc- 
ceſſion. But as this was at a time when there were on- 
ly two Princes alive of that Emperor's Family ; name- 
ly, the Emperor Arnold, who was a natural Son, and 
Charles the Simple, who might alſo be deemed as ſuch, 
I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 

The firſt Race affords three precedents, which may fa- 
vour the Cuſtom in queſtion, The Daughters of Childe- 
bert I, King of Paris, ſucceeded not their Father, dut 
Clotaire I, their Uncle poſſeſſed his Brother's Kingdom. 
— after, Cherebert King of Paris dying without 
Male-Iſſue, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic his Brothers, 
ſhared the Succeſſion, without leaving any part tv his 
Daughters. Gontran having but one Daughter, left his 
Kingdom to Childebert II, his Nephew, If it could be 
ſhown, that all this was done in conſequence of the Salic 
Law, or inviolable Cuſtom, theſe precedents would amount 
to the ſtrongeſt proofs. But unhappily, not a ſingle Wri- 
ter before Philip le Long, ſpeaks on this occaſion of the 
Salic Law or Cuſtom, It is true, M-2zerai, who wrote 
twelve hundred years after, boldly affirinz, that Clztaire 
ſucceeded his Brother by virtue of the Salic Law, and 
that this is the firſt inſtance of the obſervance thercot, 
But in relating the Fact, he fays Clctaire impriſoned his 
Nieces (3), for fear they ſhould diſpute with him their Fa- 
ther's Succeſſion. The fame thing happened in the Suc- 
ceſſion of Cherebert, His Brothers uſed force to ſeize his 
Kingdom, without alledging the Salic Law to ſupport 
their Right (4). Accordingly Preſident Fauchet, convin- 
ced of the violence practiſed on theſe two occaſions, 
gives up theſe two Precedents (5), and confines himſelf 
to the third, which is the moſt ſpecious. Gontran having 
but one Daughter, adopted Childebert II, his Nephew, 
and left him his Kingdom. But this Daughter was a 


(1) 'n muſt have everlooked a Paſſage in Father Daniel's Hiſtory, quoted from Agatbias, expteſaly mentioning this Law. The Paſſage is likewiſe 
alledged by Fauchet and Du Cheſne, Agatbias, the Scholaftick or Lawyer, lived in the fixth Century, and began to write the Continuation of Fuftinian's 
Hiſtory after Procopins, in 565- This Author, at the end of Chap. vii. Lib. ii. fays, «+ Whilſt theſe Things paſſed, Theobald, who ruled in France 
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% over the Provinces next to Itely, died in the Flower of his Youthamwormrnnns Chi and Chtaire, as his neareſt Relations, were by the Low of the 
% Country called to the Succeſſion of his Kingdom. By the Law of the Country then, Thecbald's two Siſters were excluded from the Kight of ſucceeding 
him, As for Chiddebert's Daughters, Agatbias continues thus : 4+ But the Diſputes about the Diviſion had like to ruin their Domiaions, Ch:ldebert, 
«« beſides his extreme old Age, languiſhed with an incurable Diſeaſe. He had % Daughters, and no Male {ſue who might inberit the Crown.”' Theſe 
laſt Words ſeem to be a demonſtrative Proof, that it was then univerſally known, that the Daughters of France were abſolutely excluded from the Right of 
Succeſſion to the Crown. atbiar did not ſay this to favour Clotaire, who ſuccecded his Brother Cbildebert in excluficn of his Nieces, for he was born in 
Aſia, and lived very remote France, He was cotempcrery with theſe Kings. 

(2) There was no occaſion to fay their Deſcendants. For there are two diftereat Queſtions 3 the firſt, which is property the Point in hand, I berber the 
Daughters were antient y excluded from the Crown The ſ{:cond, which has nothing to do here, Hberber the Sons of theſe Daughters were of old excluded 
from the Crown with their Mothers ? The former ſeems to be exprefaly mentioned by Agathias : dee the foregoing Note. 

(3) Gregory de Tours, » Cotemporaty, ſays only, he baniſhed them, with their Mother. And Father Daniel makes them not to be baniſhed till 
ſome time after his Faiber's Death, when Chramne, Son of Cliotaire, rebelled againkt him a ſecond time,  Meczerai's Words are, Their Uncle, 
„ wwherber in batred of their Fatover, or for fear of their pretending to the Succeſſion, kept them in Priſon till he was poſſeſſed of the Kingdom. 
This alternative of Doubt is only a j of Mererai. For Clotaire ſeems to have acted rather out of hatred to his Brother, than from political 

(4) This does not ſeem to agree with what Rapin ſays in the Hiftory of the Church of unt, p. 65, where he repreſents Chilperic, who ſucceeded 
his Brother Cherebert, as behaving like a» Father to his Brother's Daughters, and retuſing to mairy Bertha, one of them, to Erbelbert King of Kent, 
becauſe be. was an idolater, Now Coilperic, had he thought ſhe had the leaſt Reaion to claim her Father's Suceiion, fhould have been glad of ſo 
fair an Opportunity to ſead away his Niece. Indeed, it does not appear that he uſed any Violence upoa them, or impriſoned them, as Rapin inſi- 
Quatcs _—_— : I 

(5) Rais , does not quote Fauchet, '{o jt is to be ſuppoſed, he alludes to what this. Author (ys in his Treatiſe, de  Origine des Dignitez, &c. L 1. 
c. 2 where he gives the Reaſons why the Daughters of France are encluded. I forbcar, fays he, to ſpeak of th: Daughters of Cb:i/dcbert I, King of 
Pari, lor it my be ſaid, their Uncle C/«arre was ſe ſtroag, that it was eaſy tor him to huc them up in a Cloiſter., Much les ſhall 1 fpeak of 
« thuſe of Cherebert, alſo King of Paris, becauſe it will be ſaid, their Uacles % not treat them mace civilly., Rat, what can de objefted ta what 
«© Gentran did to Cie his own Daughter, Kc. ? la this Paſſage, Fauchet does not ſeem abſolucely to give up the two fHrit Precedents, but only 
thinks them liable to the Objectlont he mentions For he urges them boch as Enemies of the Excluſion of the „ in Coop. 12. I. 3. des Al 
fete, &c. ; 44 g a 
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Nun (1). Beſides, from Gontran's believing it in his 
power to leave his Succeſſion entire to Childebert II, with- 
out giving any ſhare to Clataire Il, who was alſo his 
Nephew, and Childebert's Brother (2), it may, it ſeems 
be inferred, that he did not look upon himſelf as bound 
by any Law, and that there was not then any ſettled 
rule with reſpect to the Succeſſion (3). It will be ſaid 
perhaps, that in appointing Childebert, the eldeſt of the 
two Brothers, for his Succeſſor, he only followed the 
diſpoſition of the Law or Cuſtom ; but this objection is 
groundleſs (4). The whole Hiſtory of the firſt race 
plainly ſhows, the eldeſt had no Privilege, and that the 
Kingdoms, of which the French Monarchy then conſiſt- 
ed, were always divided among the Brothers (5). But 
be that as it will, it is not ſufficient to ſhow, that Gon- 
tran did a thing agreeable to the pretended diſpoſition 
of the Salic Law or Cuſtom, it muſt alſo be proved, 
that he did it with intention to obſerve that Cuſtom or 
Law, which I think- impoſſible (6). It would be quite a- 
nother thing, if the Law was perſectly known, or the 
Cuſtom undeniably eſtabliſhed by former precedents, which 
might give occaſion to ſuppoſe Gontran deſigned to conform 
himſelf to it (7). If a Man examines what paſſed during 
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the firſt Race, with to the Succeſſion, he will find 
nothing fixed or ſettled upon that head ; and that force 
and Arms, had a greater ſhare in it than Laws. This is 


ſo true, that it is even doubtful, according to Father Da- 


niel, whether the Children were to be preferred to the 
Brothers, and that this queſtion was not fully decided till 
long after the beginning of the ſecond Race (8). It is 
evident then, from what has been ſaid, that the opi- 
nion that there was in France, before the Reign. of Ph. 
lip le Long, a Law or Cuſtom excluding the Daughters 
from the ſucceſſion to the Crown, cannot be ſupported 
5 Fad certain "Teſtimony, or undeniable matter of 

act. | 

Having ſhown what we are to underſtand by the Salic 
Law, of which ſo many People talk, without having a 
juſt notion of the thing, it will be neceſſary, in order 
fully to clear this matter, to make appear how the prac- 
tice of this Law was eſtabliſhed in France. But for the 
better underſtanding of this, it will be proper to ſet be- 


fore the Reader the following part of the Genealogy of 


the Kings of France, which will ſerve likewiſe to ſhow 
the occaſion of the diſpute between Edward and Philip 
de Valois. 


St. Lewis, X. 


of France. 


Philip the Hardy, 
K. of France. 


FR — — 
Philip the Fair, Charles Earl 
K. of France. of Valois. 
c — — | 
Lewis Hu- Philip le Charles the Iabella © Philip de 
tin, X. of long, K. of Fair, K. of Edw. II. Valois, X. 
France. France (9). France. | K. of England, of France, 
3 po Tannoy I 
Joanna. John Joanna Iſabella Mary Blanch * Edward III. 
Poſt- Eudes D. Margaret Poſt- King of Eng- 
hum. of Burg. hum, d. 


Lewis Hutin dying in 1316 left by Clemence of Bur- 
gundy his Wife only one Daughter, an Infant called Jo- 
anna. But as his Queen was big with Child, the Crown 
was not diſpoſed of till ſhe was delivered. The reaſon 
of this delay was, becauſe, if the Queen was delivered of 
a Son, he was to ſucceed his Father, not by virtue of the 
Salic Law, but by a Law, common to all States, accor- 
ding to which the Males have always the preference to 
the Females of the ſame degree. Till the Queen's de- 
livery, Philip le Long, the eldeſt of the deceaſed King's 
two Brothers, was appointed Regent. I ſay, appointed, 
in the Words of Father Daniel, who does not acquaint us 
by whom he was appointed. Philip was then at Lyons, 
buſy in procuring a Conclave for the Election of a new 
Pope. This was the reaſon he could not come to 
Paris, till three Weeks after the death of the King his 
Brother. He found there a Party already formed againſt 
him, at the Head of which was Charles Earl of Yale:s his 
Uncle, who intended to diſpute the Regency with him, 
and was in poſſeſſion of the Louvre. But Philip, at his 
arrival, found means to diſlodge him. The next day, he 
aſſembled the Parliament, and by the unanimous conſent 
of the Lords and Knights there preſent, the Regency was 
adjudged to him for eighteen Years, in caſe the Queen 
was delivered of a Son. 


Mean time, as the Queen might chance to have a 
Daughter, Eudes Duke of Burgundy, Uncle by the Mo- 
ther's fide to Joanna, Daughter of the late King, was 
preparing to proſecute his Niece's right. At length, the 
Queen was brought to hed of a Prince, who was called 
54 and lived but a few days. Then Philip, groundim 

is claim upon the Salic Law, pretended the Crown was 
fallen to him. As he had a powerſul Party, and was un- 
willing to have his Title queſtioned, he repaired to 
Rheims, in order to be crowned. But the Duke of Bur- 
gundy oppoſed the Coronation, with a Proteſtation, in the 
preſence of the Peers, to maintain Foanna's Right, to 
whom he pretended the Crown belonged, both by natu- 
ral and civil Law ; and at leaſt the Coronation ought 
not to be performed, before the pretenſions of the young 
Princeſs were duly examined. Though the Earl of Va- 
lois had attended Philip to Rheims, he was known to be 
a friend of the Duke of Burgundy's. On the other hand, 
Charles Earl of Marche, the King's own Brother, be- 
ing of the ſame Party, left Rheims the morning before 
the Solemnity. If the Salic Law could be proved to be 
acknowledged and admitted before that time, I confeſs, 
the oppoſition of theſe Princes would be of no great 
weight. But as that proof is very difficult, as I have be- 
fore ſhown, it may be inferred from the oppoſition of 


(1) This does not ſeem to be a convincing Reaſon why Gontran ſhould diſpoſſeſs a Daughter he entirely loved. For if Gontran had thought his Daugh- 


ter cvu'd have the leaſt Shadow of Right to ſacceed him, would he have made her à Nun? So that her being a Non, is rather a ſtrong Preſumption, that 
the Daughters could not fucceed to the Crown. But it may be ſaid, was ſhe not a Nun before her Father adopted Cb:{debert his Nephew 7 Now this oaght 
to be proved indeed, to make Rapin's Argument of any force : but the contrary is moſt probable. For Mexzera: ſays, Gontran was not married till his 
Acceſſion to the Crown in 861. Now fuppoſing Gontran married Cletilda's Mother the firſt Year cf his Reign, ſhe was too young to receive the Veil in 
$77, when he adopted his Nephew Childebert, Fefides, in a Treaty with his adopted Son, an Article is inſerted, That whatever is granted by King 
« Gontren, to his Daughter Clcrilda, whether Moveables, Cities, Lands, and Revenues, ſhall remain in her poſſeſſion. ** Such Grants do not ſeem fir for 
a Nun, though a Princeſs. Now this Treaty (as Fauchet ſays) was made in 587, that is, ten Years after his making Childebert his univerſal Heir. But 
after all, ſuppoſing the was a Nun before Childebert's Adoption, would. not Gontron, upon the Death of his Sons, inflead of adopting a Nephew, have pro- 
cured a Diſpenſation for a beloved Daughter, if the Salic Law would have allowed it? So that Clz1/da's being a Nun, cannot weaken the Argument drawn 
from her Excluſion, in favour of the Salic Law. 

(2) Rapin is miſtaken in making Cbi/debert to be eldeſt Brother of Clotaire II. They were only Ceuſin Germans, Sons of two Brothers; the firſt of 
S1gebert, King of Auftrafia ; and the other of Chilperic, King of Neuſtria. So that his Remark, that the eldeſt had no Privilege, Ic. is not to the pur. 
ole here. * 

: (5) Does not the contrary ſeem rather to be inferred from this Prince's Conduct, that he did think himſelf bound by the Law or Cuſtom, excluding 
the Females from the Crown, and knew the Succeſſion to be ſo ſettled in an inviolable manner ; otherwiſe it is incredible that he ſhould not do what 
lay in his Power, to leave his Dominions to his only beloved Daughter. : 

(4) That this Odjection is not altogether without Foundation is certain, from the Paſſage of Agatbiat, in the Note above. 

„Kopen did not ſeem to be of the Opinion, that the Succeſſion was divided amontz all the Erothers, in the Diſſertation on the Government of the 
darts, p. 158, 159, Neither indeed was it true, as appears in 2 Citation from .A;ezerai, in p. 158, of the ſame Diſſertation. ＋ 

(6) As Gontran himſelf ſucceeded to part ef his Brother's Succeflion, in Excluſion of his three Nicces, Chereberr's Daughters, it is more than pro- 
bible, that he adopted his Nephew in Excluſion of hie Dautzhter, in conſequence of the ſame Law or Cuſtom by which he was preferred to his 
Nicces. r | | ; " | * 

(7) We have for it the Authority of Agetbias, who ſpeaks of it in expreſs Terms z and the Treaty between Centrum and Cbildebert, where it is ſup- 
poſed, and made the Foundation A their Agreement. Beſides, this Law or Cuſtom is to be conſidered as unqueſtionably eſtabliſhed, before Gontran diſpoſed 
of his Dominions, in prejudice-of his * Daughter, fince there were three Examples in fifteen Years : 1. The Exclufion of Theobald's Siſters in 555- 
z%, Of Cbildebert's two Daughters in 358. 3. Of Cherebert's three Davghters in 570. | | 8 

8) There were Conteſts between Brothers and Couſins, concerning the Succeſſion 3 but it does not appear, that the Excluſion of the Daughters was uncer- 
tain or doubtful. ; 

% Du Haillan ſays, Philip le Long had four Daughters, whoſe Names were, Joanna, Margaret, Mary, and Blanch, FW 
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the Princes of the Blood themſelves, and contrary to their 
own Intereſts, that this Law paſſed not then for incon- 
teſtable, 

The Duke of Burgundy's Proteſtation, and Prince 
Charles's Retreat, made 1 ſo uneaſy, that he ordered 
the Gates of Rheims to be ſhut during the Ceremony of 
the Coronation, for fear of interruption, or that other 
Peers might abſent themſelves, A few days after, he held 
an Aſſembly at Paris, where were preſent a great number 
of Nobles, almoſt all the Prelates, the moſt conſiderable 
Burgeſſes of Paris, and the Univerſity. It was this Aſ- 
ſembly that examined the Laws of the State ; decided, 
that the Females were incapable of ſucceeding to the 
Crown ; and approved and confirmed the King's Corona- 
tion, It might be demanded, whether fuch an Aſſembly 
had power to make a deciſion of this nature; but ſince 
the French Nation has thought fit to receive it, it is need- 
leſs to inſiſt upon that. I ſhall only obſerve, that it was 
now almoſt nine hundred years ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
the Monarchy, and this the firſt time it was expreſsly de- 
cided in France, that the Daughters were incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown. 

Notwithſtanding this deciſion, Queen Clemence, Wi- 
dow of the late King, the Earl of Marche the King's 
Brother, the Earl of YValois his Uncle, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy Prince of the Blood, and their adherents, did not 
fail to ſhow a diſſatisfaction, at ſeeing Philip on the 
Throne, This created uneaſineſs in the new King, who, 
to free himſelf from it, found means to gain the Duke 
of Burgundy, the head of the Party, by giving him his 
eldeſt Daughter in marriage, with the Earkdom: of Bur- 
gundy for her Portion. The Duke being thus gained, the 
Party diſperſed, and the Salic Law paſſed, from thence- 
forward, for a Law as antient as the Monarchy. But 

reat care was taken to confound, as has been done ever 
ince, - the Salic Law in general, or the Collection of 
Salic Laws, with the pretended Salic Law in particular, 
which excluded the Daughters from ſucceeding to the 
Crown, 

Philip le Long being dead, after a ſhort Reign, and 
leaving only Daughters, Charles the Fair his Brother, 
mounted the Throne without oppoſition, to the prejudice 
of his Nieces. This was a ſecond deciſion in favour of 
the Males. From that time none ever thought of queſ- 
tioning the Authority of the Salic Law. Thus was eſta- 
bliſhed the obſervance of this famous Law in France, with- 
out its being yet known, whether Philip le Long, in 
urging it in ſupport of his pretenſions, proceeded upon 
the ſixth Paragraph of the 62d Title of the Sake Law, 
or upon inviolable Cuſtom. What may be affirmed, is, 
that in thoſe days the French muſt have had very con- 
fuſed notions concerning this Law, fince even after its 
being inconteſtably acknowledged for authentick, the moſt 
learned cannot agree upon that. ſubject, 


A Diss8ERTATION 


I come now to the famous -Diſpute between Philip of 
Valeis and Edward III. Charles the Fair, who died Fe- 
bruary. 1328, leaving no Male-Iſſue, and his Queen find- 
ing herſelf with Child, the ſame Rule was followed as 
was obſerved after the death of Lewis Hutin. That is, 
the Crown was not diſpoſed of, till the Queen's Delivery, 
who was ſeven months gone with child, But it was 
neceſſary to appoint a Regent, to take care of the Go- 
vernment in the mean while, Then it was that the 
great Conteſt about the Regency aroſe, between Ed- 
ward III, Nephew, by his Mother, to Charles the Fair, 
and Philip Earl of Vabis, Couſin German to the ſame 
Prince, Tbis was an affair of very great conſequence. 
Beſides that the Regency was to be long, in caſe the 
Queen was delivered of a Son, it was eaſy to foreſee, that 
the Judgment given for the Regency, would be- a ſtrong 
Precedent for the Crown, if ſhe to have a Daugh- 
ter. For this reaſon the affair was very warmly con- 
reſted” on both ſides, not before the States-General, as 
ſome have affirmed without any foundation, but before 
an Aſſembly of great Men, purpoſely convened upon that 
occaſion. Edward pleaded his being the next Male- 
Heir of the late King. Philip adhered to the Salic Law, 
which, according to him, excluded not only the Daugh- 
ters, but alſo their Deſcendants, from the Succeſſion to 
the Crown, and conſequently from the Regency. Pbilip 
carried the Cauſe as. to the y, and was afterwards 
' crowned, upon the Queen's being delivered of a Daugh- 
ter in April, As Edward endeavoured not to proſecute 
his Right till ſome. years after, the queſtion between 
them, was no longer concerning the R » but the 
Crown itſelf. All the French Hiſtorians call Edward's 
pretenſions chimerical ; and the Exgliſb, on their part, 
exclaim againſt the injuſtice that was done him. The 
buſineſs therefore at preſent is to examine the Rights of 
both Parties, independently of the Events, and. Philip's 


on the SALIC LAW. 


poſſeſſion, This will be the only means to enable us to 
judge, whether the War occaſioned by this affair, was 
juſt or unjuſt, or whether, as I believe, there was on 
both ſides, ſufficient reaſon to juſtify the attack and the 
defence, | 

In order to have a clear notion of this matter, it muſt 

be conſidered, that the Point in queſtion between the two 
Kings, was not, Whether there was any ſuch thing as a 
Salic Law, excluding the Daughters from the Succeſſion 
to the Crown of France? Whether the Law was real, or 
only imaginary, it was equally the intereſt of both Kings 
to ſuppoſe it, ſince it was the ſole foundation of their re- 
ſpective Claims. Without this Law, the Crown would 
have indiſputably belonged to Joanna Daughter of Lewis 
Hutin, and the two laſt Kings muſt have been reckoned 
Uſurpers. Moreover, had there been no Salic Law, Phi- 
lip and Edward would have been manifeſtly excluded by 
the Daughters of the three laſt Kings, Sons of Philip the 
Fair. The only thing therefore was to know, whether 
the Salic Law was limited to the Perſons of the Daugh- 
ters, to exclude them from the Succeſſion, or whether it 
extended to all their Poſterity. This was a new Query, 
which had never been decided, becauſe the ſame caſe had 
never happened, ſince the beginning of the Monarchy. 
Philip maintained, that Edward could pretend to the 
Crown, but by right of Repreſentation, as den of Jſabella; 
and that repreſenting only a Woman, he could not de- 
rive from his Mother, a right which ſhe had not. But 
Edward took care not to ground his Claim upon Repreſen- 
tation. He inſiſted, on the contrary, upon nearneſs of 
Blood; and affirmed, that the Crown was devolved to him, 
as the next Male-Heir capable of ſucceeding. 

Indeed, it cannot be conceived what uſe he could have 
made of Repreſentation, which ſerves only to put a diſtant 
Relation, in the place of the Perſon repreſented. He had 
no occaſion to be brought nearer, ſince he was Nephew of 
the late King, and Philip de Valois but Coufin-German. 
Accordingly, in all the pieces in the Collection of the Pub- 
lick As concerning this matter, there is not ſo much as 
one, where he alledges in his behalf the right of Repre- 
ſentation, but always that of nearneſs of Blood. And yet 
almoſt all the French Authors that have writ on this Sub- 
ject, have been pleaſed to combat this chimera, and ground 
their reaſonings upon the impertinency of this Repreſenta- 
tion; which, aſter all, was never urged by Edward. The 
Engliſh, for their part, are fallen into the like error, by 
ftrenuouſly oppoſing the Exiſtence of the Salic Law, not 
conſidering, it was no leſs neceſſary for Edward than for 
Philip. So, it may be affirmed, both ſides have under- 
ſtood, and ſtated the queſtion wrong. 

But, to prevent miſtakes, and clear this matter as much 
as poſſible, a Man muſt fancy himſelf cotemporary with 
this Diſpute, and conſider that the point in queſtion was 
never decided. Each Party therefore was free, before the 
deciſion,” to explain and comment upon the Salic Law, 
as he judged for his purpoſe, without being liable to be 
taxed with raſhneſs. Whereas now it would be ridi- 
culous to diſpute upon the interpretation of a Law ac- 
knowledged by the French, and admitted, as then ex- 
plained by Philip, and which they have ever fince fol- 
lo wet. 

This being ſuppoſed, the buſineſs then, in order to 
decide this new Query, was, fully to underſtand the mean- 
ing of the Salic Law, concerning which there was reaſon, 
as I have ſhown, to doubt, whether it ever exiſted, But 
ſuppoſing” its exiſtence, the Queſtion was to be decided, 
either according to the P 8 of the Salic Code, De 
Terra vero Salica, &c. ich gave no light into the 
point in hand, or according to the inviolable cuſtom 
obſerved in France for nine hundred years, though there 
had never been occaſion: to put it in practice. Upon 
which ever of theſe two ſoundations a Man grounded a 
Judgment, he co not but meet great difficulties, 
Could: he ſay, that by the Paragraph De Terra Salica, it 
was plain, the Male-Ifſue of the Daughters, were to be 
excluded from the Succeflion to the Crown ? Was it 
evident that this Law, ſo long diſuſed, with reſpect to the 
Salic Lands, and the Eſtates of the Nobles, had preſerved 
its full force with regard to the Crown? On the o- 
ther hand, if a Man grounded his Judgment upon Cuſ- 
tom, what method could he take to know, whether it 
was the intent of the firſt Eſtabliſhers, whoever they 
were, to exclude from the Succeſſion the Male-Heirs of 
the Daughters, as well as the Daughters themſelves? He 
could have no Precedents or Examples to dir&t him, 
ſince the ſame caſe had never happened. It is therefore 
raſhneſs, in my opinion, abſolutely to decide now againſt 
either of the two contending Princes, and more fo, pe- 
remptorily to pronounce the Pretenſions of either to be 
extravagant, 'This is the more unjuſt, as they both ſup- 
ported their Claims by very ſpecious reaſons, _ w_ 
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ſtance whereof I am going to relate ; if ſo be, that 
part of theſe Reaſons have not ſince been fathered upon 
them. 

Edward maintained, that what had hitherto been de- 
cided concerning, the Salic Law, regarded only the Per- 
ſons of the Daughters, and could not be extended to their 
Male-iſſue, without proving it to be the intent of the 
Law. But this was impoſtble, conſidering the time be- 
tween its eſtabliſhment, and the firſt occaſion of putting it 
in practice. That indeed, the excluſion of the Daughters 
was built on very plauſible reaſons, taken from the weak- 
neſs of their Sex, and the temper of the French Na- 
tion, which would never venture to be governed by a 
Woman; but that theſe reaſons could not be alledged a- 
gainſt their Sons. That formerly, among the O/tregeths 
of Italy, who obſerved the ſame Cuſtom, there was a like 
inſtance, which plainly ſhowed, that the excluſion of the 
Daughters miglit ſubſiſt without that of their Male-Heirs, 
That after the death of T heodoric, Amalazonta, his Daugh- 
ter, did not ſucceed him, becauſe ſhe was a Woman; 
however, that did not hinder Athalaric her Son, though 
an Infant, from being placed on the Throne of his Grand- 
father (1). He farther added, that the Salic Law was an 
extraordinary Law, contrary to the Law civil and natu- 
ral, for which reaſon it was to be confined within juft 
bounds, rather than extended, as if the Women of the 
Royal Family were to be puniſhed for ſome great crime, 
which deſervedly drew down vengeance on all their Poſ- 
terity, If the French believed Women unworthy, or un- 
fit to govern them, with all his heart, he pretended not 
to oppoſe that Law. But what had the Princeſſes of the 
Blood done to deſerve, that all their Poſterity ſhould ſuffer 
a puniſhment, from which the Daughters of the Peers, 
and the other great Men of France were exempted, as well 
as their Deſcendants? Finally, in explaining the Salic 
Law, ſo as to deprive the Male - Iſſue of the Women of 
a natural Right, was to make a new Law, under colour 
of interpreting the old. 

Philip replied, that Edward acknowledging the Autho- 
rity of the Salic Law, was much miſtaken in confining 
the intent of that Law, to the hindering the Kingdom of 
France from being governed by a Woman. That there 
was another and no leſs eſſential end, namely, to prevent 
the Crown from devolving to Foreigners. That the 


French Nation had willingly ſubmitted to Hugh Capet and 


his Houſe, but never meant to ſubject themſelves to other 
Families; and to receive a foreign King, a new contract 
was neceſſary (2). That the intent of the French ma- 
nifeſtly appeared, in their not conſidering the Deſcendants 
of the Princeſſes of the Blood, as preſumptive Heirs of the 
Crown (3). Conſequently, it was not indifferently the 
next Male-Heir which was to ſucceed, but the next de- 


ſcended from Father to Son from Hugh Capet. 


It is a ſtrange thing, that among ſo many Authors who 
have writ of this famous Conteſt, not one, at leaſt that I 
know of, except Father Daniel, rightly underſtood the 
ſtate of the Queſtion between the two Kings. They have 
all amuſed themſelves with combating Chimeras, and 
making the Parties alledge Arguments nothing at all to 


the purpoſe, and ſometimes even contrary to their real in- 
tereſts. Some make Philip urge very ſtrong reaſons againſt 
the right of Repreſentation, which it is certain Edward 
never meant to uſe. Others alledge for Edward the mott 
plauſible arguments againſt the Salic Law, though it was 
evidently his intereſt to ſupport it. And therefore 1 am apt 
to believe, the Harangue Paulus /Emilius puts into the mouth 
of Robert d' Artois, in defence of Philit's Right, is a mere 
invention of the Hiſtorian ; fince the Orator doth not con- + 
fine himſelf to the true cafe, though in all appearance, Ko- 
bert d' Artois was not ignorant of the {tate of the Contro- 
verſy. Paſquier, though a great Civilian, and well verſed 
in the Hiſtory of France, and in ſhort, all the Writers, as 
well Engliſh as French, are guilty of the ſame error. As 
for Father Daniel, alter truly ſtating the caſe, and briefly 
relating the reaſons of Philip de Valois, without giving his 
own opinion, he makes Zdward's pretenſions to be conſide- 
red, in the courſe of his tiſtory, as chimerical (4). 

This caſe was never decided as to the Crown, but only 
with regard to the Regency, It cannot be denied, that 
in this judgment Philip had a great advantage, for the 
Judges were all his Relations and Friends, and the Per- 
ſon who diſputed the Regency with him, a Minor and 
Foreigner. Philip took for granted afterwards, in imitati- 
on of Philip le Long, that the ſame judgment which ad- 
judged him the Regency, gave him a Right to be crowned, 
and by that the queſtion was really decided. He was fo 
prejudiced in favour of his own right, that he commanded 
the Hands and Feet of a Burgher of Cempiegne to be cut 
off, for maintaining, that Edward's Title was better 
than his. One cannot ſay what the Iſſue would have been, 
if the deciſion of the affair had been referred to the States 
of the Realm, as it was the opinion of ſeveral, who be- 
lieved That to be the only means of ſolidly eſtabliſhing 
Philip's Right. All that can be affirmed is, that the 
eſtabliſhment of the Salic Law in favour of Philip le Long, 
and its confirmation by the advancement of Charles the 
Fair to the Throne, couid not have prejudiced Edward. 
The ſole buſineſs was, either to limit the Salic Law 
to the Perſons of the Daughters, or to extend it to all 
their Poſterity, and this is what had never before been 
decided, i | 

My deſign in what I have ſaid, as well concerning the 
Salic Law, as the Conteſt between the two Kings, was, 
I. To rectify moſt People's notion concerning this Law. 
IT. To ſhow preciſely wherein confiſted the. Diſpute be- 
tween the two Competitors, III. That this affair had 
its difficulties, and was not eaſily to be determined by 
Law. IV. Laſtly, That the two Kings had each very 
plauſible reaſons, and conſequently it was © juſt matter of 
Proceſs. And this is what I could not do in the Body of 
the Hiſtory, without making too long a digreflion. As 
the War occaſioned by this quarrel was very laſting, and 
renewed by ſeveral of Edward's Succeſſors, I thought it 
would not be unacceptable to the Reader, to know the ori- 
gin and foundation thereof. Nay, this quarrel may be ſaid 
not to be yet ended, ſince from the time of Edward III, 
the Kings of England have all along born, and ftill do 
bear the Title of Kings of France. 


(1) There are ſome Writers, who not knowing that the Diſpute between Pbilip and Edward, was not about the Excluſion of the Women, but of their 


Male Iſſue, have alledged this Example in favour of Philip de Valois. Rapin. 


(2) It would perhaps be pretty difficult to prove this Engagement of the French Nation with the Family of Hugh C 
firſt Kings of the third Race, ſeems to argue, that they did not much rely on this pretended Engagement, of whi 


ing, that it is very likely. Rapin. 


+ The Aſſociation practiſed by the 
Father Daniel contents himſelf wich ſay- 


(3) I queſtion whether this can be affirmed with certainty, with reſpect to the Time before the Reign of Philip le Long, At leaft, it is very doubtful, 
wi 


regard to the ſecond Race, Rapin. 


(4) It is certain, that Repin, in aſſerting, that all the French and Exgliſ Authors underſtood not the State of the Queſtion between the two Kings, was 


miſtaken. For of the French, Vertot, in his Diſſertation on the Salic Law, ( which as 


in, it is plain, never ſaw) ſtates the Caſ til he does. 
do likewiſe Bodin, Du Haillan, Mexerai, and Le Gendre. So alſo the famous Puffendor . e ) e exatily as he does. So 


ef ; and of our Hiſtorians, Martin, Tyrrel, &c. it muſt indeed be 


owned, that ſome, after truly ſtating the Caſe, in other Places alledge Arguments againſt the Salic Law, which entirely deſtroy &dward's Pretenfions. Of 
this Father Daniel is a famous Inſtance. For after he had already ſaid, «+ That the Salle Law was allowed on both fides ; namely, that the Daughters 
% could not ſucceed to the Crown, and therefore the Queen of England, though the late King's Siſter, could not pretend to it: But the Egli Lawyers 
% maintained, the next Perſon, where this defect of Sex was not found, out ht, by nearneſs of Blood, to ſucceed, and upon this Title Edward founded bis 
„ Pretenſions.” I ſay, after thus truly ſtating the Caſe, he ſays, in his Diſſertation on the Antiquity and Author of the Salic Law, «« If the Engliſh had 
«« not been perſwaded of the Antiquity of this Law, they would net bave failed to attack, more ſtrongly than they did, this fundamental be 


4% Right.“ What ! Should they attack a Law allowed by Edward as well as Philip A Law, without which neither of them would 
Pretenſions to the Crown ? It is in this inconfiftent manner that many, both French and 


Philip's 
ve had any 


1 Hiſtorians, talk upon this SubjeRt, ie Things mere 
largely diſcuſſed in Riva/'s Examination of L. Abbe de Yertet's Didlertation on the Origin of anne e 
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DI AR D III, having finiſhed his glorious Liſe, 


CAP it was naturally Richard his Grandſon that was 
Ts to aſcend the Throne, as repreſenting the late Prince 
diſpute the of Wales his Father. But though Edv him- 


Crown with ſelf had ſo ordered it, many People were apprehenſive, 
bim. the execution of his laſt Will would meet with great 
Reaſap of it. Obſtacles, Richard had three Uncles who might diſpute 
the Crown with him, and ſupport the pretenſion if they 
would have urged it, with plauſible and illuſory reaſons, 
The young Prince could claim the Crown only by right 
of Repreſentation, of which there had been no precedent, 
at leaſt with reſpect to the Crown, fince the Norman 
Conqueſt, However lawful this Right might be with 
regard to private Perſons, by the general diſpoſition of the 
Laws, it did not neceſſarily follow that it was inconteſta- 
ble concerning the Crown. In France, for example, the 
ſucceſſion of the Kingdom was not regulated by the Laws 
of private Eſtates. In Spain, the Kings, who for a Cen- 
tury had been poſſeſſed of the Crown of Caſtile, were 
deſcended from a Prince that” obtained it in prejudice of 
his Nephews, Sons of his eldeſt Brother. Nay, a natural 
Son was then in actual poſſefhon ; though among private 
Perſons, Baſtards had no right to the inheritance of their 
Fathers. In Artois, the Aunt, by the Judgment of the 
Peers of France, was pteferred to the Nephew, who re- 
preſented his Father. A quite contrary deciſion of the 
ſame Court, with d to Bretagne, had occaſioned in 
that Dukedom a War, which at length was ended to the 
advantage of the Uncle againſt the Niece, and wherein 
£dward himſelf had maintained the Right of the former. 
This was ſufficient to afford the Duke bf Lancaſter, the 
eldeſt of the three Brothers, a very plauſible pretence, if 
he had intended to ſeize the Crown, as was ſuſpected by 
the late Prince of Wales his Brother, the King his Father 
himſelf, and all England. To this _ be added, that 
Richard's, youth, who was but in his eleventh year, and 
the expiration of the Truce with France, ſeemed to ſur- 
niſh the Duke with freſh reaſons to demand the Crown, 
which he was better able to defend than a Minor of eleven 
years old, But on the other hand, though the Duke of 
Lancaſter ſhould have had fuch a theupht, he might 
have been diverted from it by the conſideration of the 
diſpoſition of the Engiih in favour of young Richard, 
whom the memory of his illuſtrious Father rendered ex- 
tremely dear to them, and for whom the King his Grand- 
father had deſigned the Crown. Whether this conſide- 
ration prevented his Uncles from taking advantage of his 
youth, or it was from a pure motive of moderation and 
equity, far from intending to fupplant him, they were the 
firſt ro do him homage. The Duke of Lancafter, who 
was ſtiled in England King of Caſtile, ſatisfied his am- 
bition with governing the State during Richard's minority, 
and the Princes his Brothers were no leſs inclined than 
he, to perform their Father's laſt Will. So all fears 
crowned, Vaniſhing, Richard was crowned without oppoſition, on the 
AR. Pub. 16th of July, four and twenty days after the death of Ed- 
Wass. ward (1). | 
The _ ; », this Coronation it is, that we meet with the firſt 
Champion, mention in Hiſtory of a Champion, who appeared com- 
Walving. pleatly armed in J/2fminſter-Halj, where the King dined, 


Richard 


12. RICHARD II. Sirnamed of B o u k- 
A 


and throwing his Gant let on the ground, challenged all 
Perſons, who ſhould diſpute the King's Title to the Crown. 
The original of this Cuſtom, which is ſtill preſerved, is 
unknown, but it is certainly of an older date than the Co- 
ronation of Richard II, ſince Sir Jeb Dimmack, who 

rformed then the office of Chaninion, was admitted to 
it by virtue of a Right anne ted to a Manor, held by him 
in Lincolnſhire (2). 

Immediately after the Solemnity, the young King created g,.,.,,1 tt. 
Thomas of WWartſteck his Uncle Earl of Buckingham 3% ) er confer. 
and Guiſchard d. Augouleme, his Governor, Earl of Hu- [© 
tington (4); at the ſame time conferring the  Fitle of a5 pus, 
Earl of Nottingham upon John de Mowbray, and that ot VII. p. 160. 
Earl of Northumberland upon Henry Parc, who was alſo 
Ear!- Marſhal (5). 

Edward's "Truce with France was expired ſince April nende 
the it, without the leaſt preparation by the Engliſb tn of the En. 
renew the War, Whether the late King's illneſs occaſio- 1 
ned this negligence, or it was prepoſterouſly imagined, 
that France, ſatisfied with the great advantages ſhe had 
gained, would remain in quiet, there was in England a 
ſurpriſing ſecurity in that reſpe& (6). It was quite other- 
wiſe in France, where Charles V. was diligently preparing 
to take advantage of the indolence of the Engli/h, When Charles v. 
that Monarch was informed that Edward was no longer #rings five 
able to act, he gave orders to levy Troops on all ſides. 2. 4 
So that when he heard of his death, he was ready to bring Frofa , 
five Armies into the Field. He ſent the firſt into Gui- l. . 328, 
enne, to complete the expulſion of the Englifh out of that Ans. 
Province; the ſecond into Auvergne; the third into Bre- 
tagne; the ſourth into Artois; and the fifth he kept with 
him, in order to aſſiſt the reſt in caſe of neceſſity. Beſides 1% Prench 
theſe ' Armies, he had likewiſe equipped a ſtrong Fleet, rage bs 
which was ordered to infeſt the Coats of England. Ag % 
the Englib were wholly unprepared, the French landed in —_— 
ſeveral Places, burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, - Dartmouth, AR. Pub. 
Plymeuth, and defeated ſome Troops affembled Ly the IN 0. 
Prior of Lewes, to try to put a ſtop to their ravages. I. 1. . 313. 
They were repulſed at I incheſter, but landed in the Ile 
of Wight, where they plundered all the Inhabitants, and 
after a fruitleſs attempt to take Carisbrook Caſtle (7), retired 
with their booty. 

All this happened whilſt the Exglih were employed in 74 King's 
placing Richard on the Throne, as the moſt urgent af- V"//*r ge-, 
fair. Mean time, there was neither Fleet nor Troops wy 
provided to repulſe the enemies. As the King was not 
of age to govern the State himſelf, the Duke of Lan- 
cafter and the Earl of Cambridge his Uncles took the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, till the meeting of the Parliament 
in October; but uſed with great caution the authority 
they had aſſumed, for fear of breeding prejudices againit 
them, that might be detrimental to them in the approach- 
ing Parliament. The Duke of Lancaſter was not beloved; 
he was accuſed of abuſing his power in the end of the 
late Reign, and treating the Subjects a little too haughtily. 

He bad efpecially incurred the ill-will of the Londoners, 
by cauſing them to be puniſhed for the tumult raiſed on 

its account, Though ſince the death of the King yaigng, 
his Fatner, he had been reconciled to the City (8), thac 
proceeding was conſidered only as the effect of his Policy, 


1377. 


(1) As the Coronation Oath was ſomewhat larger than that already mentioned by our Hiſtorians, and becauſe this Form, with ſome ſmall Alterati ns, 
has been adminiſtred to all ſuccetdintz Kings and Queens ever ſiace, it may not be improper to inſert it. % J. That he would permit the Chuich to enjay 
„ all her Liberties : That he would reverence her Miniſters, and m1intain the Truth. II. That be would reſtraiu Vielence and a!l Oppreihon, in all Cris 
«« of Men : That he would cauſe gocd Laws to be every where obſerved, eſpecially thoſe of St. Edward, King and Contetfyr : Aud would al'o cauſe all 
«© evil Laws or Cuſtoms to be abiogatcd. III. That he would be no reſpecter of Perſons, but would give right Judgment between Man and Man, and 
«© wauld chiefly obſerve Mercy in all bis Decrees or Judemerts, as God ſheuld ſhew Mercy to him.“ Then the Arch b ſhop led the King (the Lord- M. ral 
walking before him) to all the fur Sides of the Scoffold, and ſhewing the Kirg to the People, declared the Purport of the Oath he had now taken, and 
asked them, If they would be ſubje to this Prince as their lawful Ruler, and be obedient to bis Commands F This Ceremony, though pot mcationed before 
in any of cur Hiſtorians, was no .nnovation, but ſeems to be a Remainder of the old #ngitþ Cuſtom of electing the King, as may be obſerv:d by com- 
paring the manner of the Coronation, and Electien of King £dward the Cenfefſor, and William I, with ths Acticn, and which has been oufurved ever 


fince. Tyrrel, Vol. III. p. $:9. Waljing. p. 195 


2 The Manor of Scrivelby, in Right of Margaret his Wife, Daughter of Sir Fobn Marmion. 
3 With a Penſion of a * Marks. Valhng. p. 197. The 22d of July, this ſame Year, he was appointed High- Conſtable of Englgnd. Rymer”': 


/ Feed. Tom. 9. p. 152+ 
(4) With the ike Penfiom. Walſing. p. 197. 


(5) He performed the Office of Eari-Marſhil, at the, Coronation, by Writ from the F.ing, ſaving to every one their Right, becauſe that Office was 
aimed by Margaret, Heireſs cf Thomas Brerberton, late Earl of Nerfoit, and Marſhal of England. ; 

(5) Orders were however given tor ſecuring the Coaſts of Kent and Ee. Sec Rymer's Fed. Tem. 7. p 154, 155- 

(7) Bravely deſended by Sir Hugh Tyrrel, a Knight of Een. Waljing. p- 199. Tyrrel, . 831. Upon account of theſe Invaſions, Orders were iſſued out 


for aiming the Clergy. mer Fu. Tom. 7. p. 169. 


(8) On the Day King Edward died, the Citizens ſent Deputies to Prince Richard, then at Kingfton, at the Head of whom was Fobn Philpot, to ac» 
knowledge Richard for their lawful Sovereign, and requeſt that he would pleaſe to honour them with his Preſence, and nearer Rehdence; and they ſubmite 
\ing ail Differences between the Duke of Loncafer and them, to the young King, Matters were foon adjuſted, Malling. p. 193» 


No. 271 Vol. I. 
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1377. and it was feared, he would aſſume his former haughti- 
3 neſs, if entruſted with the Adminiſtration. As he knew 
e very well what people thought of him, he behaved very 
gence, circumſpectly, apprehenſive as he was of being excluded 

from the Regency to which he aſpired. But all his pre- 
cautions were not capable to prevent the murmurs of the 
People, already prejudiced againſt him, The little care, 
the two Princes took to guard the . Coaſts, was openly 
complained of, without conſidering they had neither Fleet, 
nor Troops, nor Money, nor even any lawful authority 
to raiſe extraordinary Forces, Another accident helped very 
The Scots much to incenſe the people againſt them. The Scots 
ws wer. having taken by ſurprize the Caſtle of Rexborough, the 
— loſs was aſcribed to the negligence of thoſe, who governed 
the Realm (1). | 
The Porlia- The Parliament's firſt care, which met in Oober (2), 
ment K., was to ſettle the Adminiſtration of the Government du- 
— ring the King's minority. For that purpoſe, they ap- 
Rot. Parl. pointed ſeveral Governors to the King, to take care of 
3 his Education, and ordered that his three Uncles ſhould 
Walking, be Regents of the Kingdom; but joined with them ſome 
Biſhops and Lay-Lords (3). This precaution was found- 
ed on the danger of truſting the Perſon and Affairs of a 
minor King, to the ſole management of the neareſt 


Relations, who in their Adminiſtration, might have ſelt- 


intereſted views. This was a great mortification to the 
three Princes, and particularly to the Duke of Lancaſter, 
who had flattered himſelf with the hopes of being ſole 
Regent (4). 
Grant: Me- This affair being finiſhed, the Parliament granted the 
ncy to the King a Subſidy (5), for the maintenance of the. War ; but 
bird Condi. it was clogged with this condition, (which plainly ſhow- 
tions, ed, they were reſolved to be upon their guard during the 
Alg. Minority, ) that the Money ſhould be lodged in the 
Walſng. hands of Philpot and Walworth, two eminent Aldermen 
of London, who were ordered to take care it ſhould he 
expended only in repulſing the French and Caftilians in 
league againſt England, Moreover, it was declared, that 
the Sublidy granted the King, ſhould not be drawn into 
a Precedent, but for the future, what ſhould be neceſſary 
for maintaining his Houſhold, and defraying the Charges 
of the War, ſhould be ſupplied out of his ordinary Re- 
Alice Pierce Venues. After this the Parliament admitted an accuſati- 
baniſhed, on againſt Alice Pierce, Favorite of the late King, who 
Walling: being. convicted of ſeveral Miſdemeanors (6), received a 
Sentence, whereby all her Eſtate was confiſcated to the 
King's uſe, and herſelf condemned to baniſhment. But 
this Woman, who had an able and intriguing head, 
quickly found means to be recalled by the King, and re- 
Cotton, Ib. ſtored to her Eſtate (7). Before the Parliament broke up, 
Richard confirmed King Fohn's two Charters, and gave 
his aſſent to ſeveral Acts, relating to the Conteſts England 
had with the Court of Rome. 

1378, It was not without reaſon, that the Duke of Lancaſter 
Videncs Was hindered from having the ſole management of affairs. 
em by This Prince was of a proud and haughty Temper, which 
Lende, ſuffered him not to have much regard for his Inferiors, 
walſing. particularly in affairs where his intereſt was concerned. 
art Pub. Preſently after the breaking up of the Parliament, he gave 
279. P-17% a proof of his violent Temper , by an action which 

ſhowed what he was capable of, if the whole power had 
been lodged in his hands. As he had a claim to the 
Kingdom of Ca/tile, he thought it might be of ſome ad- 
vantage to gain to his intereſt the young Earl of Denia, 
a Caſtilian Lord, then at London. The Father of this 
young Earl, being taken at the battle of Najara by two 
Engliſh Knights, was brought into. England, where he had 
remained ſeveral years in the cuſtody of thoſe who took 


him Priſoner, At length, by leaving his Son in Hoſtage, 


Vol. I. 


he obtained leave to return home, where he died before 1358. 
his Ranſom was paid. The Duke of Lancaſter hoping to | 
make friends in Caſtile by means of the young captive 
Earl, ſo managed it, that the King ordered the two 
Knights to releaſe him, But as there was no mention of 
the ranſom, they concealed their Priſoner, and made him 
promiſe he would not diſcover himſelf, This diſobedi- 
ence A, the Duke of Lancaſter, he ſent the two 
Knights to the Tower, from whence however they made 
their eſcape, and took refuge in the Church of , min- 
fler. This Sanctuary was not capable of ſaving them, 
The Duke of Lanca/ter ſending Soldiers into the 
Church (8) to bring them away, one of the Knights (g) 
was retaken, but the other (10) defending himſelf, Was 
Nain with a Monk, who too warmly took his part. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury excommunicated all that 'were 
concerned in the breach of the Church's privileges; but 
the Duke's authority prevented any farther proſecution of 
the affair. Sometime after, the King taking upon him to 
pay the Spuni/h. Earl's ranſom, it was diſcovered, to the 
eople's great admiration, that the young Lord, not to be 
forced to break his promiſe, had all along attended, in a 
F —_— Habit, the Perſon to whom he had given his 
word. | | 

Mean time, the Duke of Lanceſter, who was vexed 9, nu, 
to ſee the Money granted the King by the Parliament, ger: be A.- 
in the hands of two Citizens. of London, promoted not of 
the 1 of the Ships, for the defence of the Coaſts. nw ws 51 
This affected negligence occaſioned . many complaints. Herd: 
But he pretended, he could not form any project, left it VII-. 
ſhould not be approved by thoſe, who had the manage- 
ment of the Money. In fine, he fo importuned the other 
Regents, that the two Aldermen were ordered to put 
into. his hands the ſums they were charged with. He 
promiſed for his part, that the Coaſts ſhould be better 
guarded, and the Abe protected. However, he 
ſtill delayed a conſiderable time ſending out a Fleet, be- 
cauſe he expected from Bayonne ſome Ships which were to 
Join thoſe he equipped. | 0 

Whilſt the Fleet was preparing, the Earls of Arun- Ne Kg e 
del (11), and Salisbury (12) had orders to go to Normandy, Navarre 4. 
and take poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, which the King of Na- 2 7 
varre had promiſed to deliver to the Engliſh. "hey had Engliſh. 
ſcarce left the Coaſts of England, when they were met by Froiſhrt, 
ſome Spanih Men of War, who fiercely attacked them (13), 2 2 
and did them ſome damage. Notwithſtanding this ob- Ad. Pub. 
ſtacle, they put a Garriſon into Cherbourg, which afforded I. b. 196, 
the Engliſh an inlet into Normandy, as Calais did into 
Picardy. 

Before the Fleet, deſigned for the guard of the Coaſts, Philpot de- 
was quite ready, one Mercer, a Scotch Pyratg, ſeeing the t a 
Engliſh neglected the northern Seas, entered the Port of etch 4 
Scarborough, and carried away the Merchant- men that — 
lay there. This ſucceſs inſpiring him with greater hopes, Pamage t» 
he long cruiſed in thoſe Seas, and took conſiderable prizes, - — 
The damage ſuſtained by the Merchants on this occa- Walling, 
ſion, cauſed freſh complaints againſt the Duke of Lancaſter, 
who ſo ill performed his promiſe, Philpat, before-men- 
tioned, full of indignation to ſee the Engliſß Merchants 
expoſed to the ravages of this Pyrate, undertook, at his 
own expence, what the Duke neglected to do with the 
publick Money, He fitted out ſome Ships, and with 3 
thouſand Soldiers, went in queſt of the Scorch Pyrate, 
whom he defeated, and taking him Priſoner, returned in 
triumph to London, This action, which gained him 
the applauſes of the People, offended the Regents, who 
thought it of dangerous conſequence, to ſuffer a private 
Perſon to undertake a thing of that nature, without the 
Government's permiſſion, But he made ſo good a de- 


1) But Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland entering Scotland, at the head of ten thouſand Men, waſted and plundered the Country 
l the Earl 4 e Lands ; for it was he that had ſurprized Roxborough. Walſfing. p- 198. P the for three Days, eſpe- 
(2) Oftober 13. Rot. 2 1 5 — ws 2 __ ET 4 4 p- 154+ 3 | | 
3) Namely, the Biſhops of Lenden and Salisbury - r March, Ric Earl of Arund:! ; William Lord Latimer, ban ; ad 
Roger de Beauchamp, and Sir Richard de Stafford, Knights Bannerets ; Fobn Knywet, Ralph de 3 Fobn Devereux, and i : 
Batchellors. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 7. p. 161. 

(4) He thereupon withdrew from Court, and retired to Kenelwortb Caſtle ; but, probably, it was not till after the Parliament here mentioned, for it is 
certain the Duke was at this 8 1 p. 198. Thyrrel, by 832 · See Cotton: Abridg. p- 155. , 

(5) Two Fifteenths and two Tenths out of Cities and Burroughs ; the Fiftcenths of all Lands whatioever, and Tenths of all ma of Goods ; 
2 between that and Candlemaſi enſuing z and to be depoſited in the Hands of William Mallevortb, and 'Fobn es Cr London. K 
Abridg. p. 156. Walfing. p. 200, | | 

(6) The Articles alledged againſt her, were, 1. That ſhe, in the Time of Edward III, procured Sir Nicholas Da th to be recalled from Ireland 
where he was ſent: And 2. That ſhe procured from the ſame King a Remittance of three hundred Pounds, due from Richard Lyons to the Exchequer ; 
and .fariber, procured him a Grant of a thouſand Marks, as a Gift. But, as Sir Robert Cotton obſerves, the Record proves no ſuch heinous Matter; only 
that ſhe was in ſuch Credit with Edward IIl, as the fat at his Bed's head, when all of the Council and of the Privy-Chamber ſtood waiting 4 Foam 4 
doors, and that ſhe moved thoſe Suits which they dared not ; and theſe two Suits for which ſhe was condemned, ſeemed very honeſt ; her miſhap was, that 
ſhe was friendly to many, but all were not fo to her. Abridgement, p. 153, , 

(7) She married, not long after the Sentence, Sir Wiiham de Windeſore, a Perſon of Note; and notwithſtanding this Ordinance, they both, in the next 
Parliament, petitioned for » Revocation for divers Errors therein recited, and thereupon obtained a Reverſal of the tame. Rer. Tard. 2 Kick, II. N. 36, 

(8) Sir Alan, de Buxbu/l Conſtable of the Tower, and Sir R. Ferrars, wich fifty armed Men. Malling. p. 214, 215+ | 

(9) Jobn Shakel. 

27K. Ilaule, he was buried under a Braſs plated Stone in Weſfiminfler Abbey. Malſingbam calls them valiant Sguires, and ſays, they belonged 
to Sir Jobs Chandos, p. 214. 

(11) Richard Fitz» Atan, 

(12) William de Moentacute. 

(13) Namely, 2 Squadron commanded by Sir P²¾e and Peter Courtney, two Brothers. Sir Peter eſcaped ; but Sir Philip was taken Priſoner, Tyrre!, 
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Book X. 
fence, and with ſo mich Modeſty; that he was diſmiſſed 


1378. 
without further trouble. 1 | 
in the Church by the double 


The late Schiſm formed 
walking, Election of Urban VI, and Clement VII, employed the 
Froiſſart, Parliament ſome time, which met in O&ober 1378, 
I. 2. c. + France eſpouſed the Cauſe of Clement, and perhaps that was 
the principal reaſon of England's declaring for Urban, 
However, as the matter is ſtated by the friends. of Cle- 
ment themſelves, it cannot be denied, that his Election 
was very irregular. The riſe of the Schiſm was this, 

Gregory XI, leaving Avignon, upon certain pretended 
Revelations, in order to refide at Rome, died March the 
7th, 1378. Of the three and twenty Cardinals then in 
being, fix remained at Avignon ; one was a Legate, and 
the ſixteen others, of whom twelve were Frenchmen, and 
four [talians, were at Rame when Gregory died. Theſe 
laſt being entered the Conclave, to proceed to the Elec- 
tion of a Pope, were greatly embarraſſed. Their intent 
was to chuſe a Frenchman ; but as they foreſaw the People 
of Rome would oppoſe it, they reſolved to give them a 
ſeeming ſatisfaftion, by pretending to ele& an Italian. 
But they agreed firſt among themſelves, that as ſoon as 
they were at full Liberty, they would chuſe another, who 
ſhould. be the true Pope; a project which could hardly 
fail of begetting a Schiſm, According to this agreement, 
of which we could have no certainty, but by their own 
Confeſſion, they elected the Archbiſhop of Bary, a Neo- 
politan, who aſſumed the name of Urban VI. The E- 
lection was notified to all Chriſtian Princes as Canonical, 
even by the Cardinals the Electors, and for ſome time 
they themſelves -acknowledged Urban for head of the 
Church. And yet, whether in conſequence of their a- 
greement, or, as ſoine affirm, becauſe Urban treated them 
too haughtily, theſe ſame Cardinals leaving Rome on pre- 
tence of great heat, met at Anagnia, and elected one of 
the Cardinals of Avignon, who ſtiled himſelf Clement VII. 
Theſe two Elections by the ſame Perſons, long employed 
the moſt noted Divines in Europe, and occaſioned a Schiſm, 
which laſted above thirty Years. It ought not to ſeem 
ſtrange, that it was fo difficult to decide, which of the 
Popes was head of the Church : It would have been 
much eafier to find reaſons to reject them both. 
However, the Schiſm divided all Chriſtendom, each State 
declaring for one or other of the two Popes, not ſo much 
on account of the Right of the Parties, as for political 
Reaſons. France, whoſe intereſt it was that the Pope 
ſhould refide at Avignon, joined with Clement, and for a 
contrary reaſon, England thought it more advantagious to 
adhere to the Pope of Rome, | | 

Whilſt the two Pontiffs were darting their Spiritual 
Lancafter- Thunders againſt one another, the Duke of Lanca/ter 
endertater ts equipped his Fleet, which had been fo long preparing. 
4 is deſign was not only to guard the Coalts as he had in- 
Bretagne, gaged: He had in view a more important expedition, 
PDR namely, to reſtore the Duke of Bretagne, diſpoſſeſſed b 
in Pa the ing of France, with the connivance of the Lor 
VIl-p.195+ of Bretagne, whom he had gained to his intereſts. This 

unhappy Prince, ſeeing himſelf abandoned by moſt of his 

Subjects, came into England towards the end of Edwards 
Reign, to demand his affiſtance ; but loſing that refuge 
by the death of his Father-in-law, retired to the Earl of 
Flanders, his relation and ally. During his ſtay in that 
Country, a French Envoy, who was gving to Scotland, 
being 8 on the way, by the Earl's Order, Charles 
pretended it was done by the Duke of Bretagne's 4 
tion, and inſiſted upon the Earl's diſmiſſing him from his 
Court. The Earl, not believing, his being Vaſſal obliged 
him to that condeſcenſion, furniſhed the King by his 
refuſal, with the pretence he was apparently ſecking; to 
be revenged of the Duke another way. He ſent into 


Schiſm in 
(be Churth. 


4 


The Duke of 


Walfleg. . 

Bretagne an Army, to compleat the ruin of that unfor- 
But comes tunate Prince, who was unable to reſiſt him. England 
bring it was tos much concerned to ſupport him, not to make 


7 ſome effort in his favour. The Duke of Lancaſter find 


(1) It 
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ing his Fleet ready for Sea, went on board himſelf, and 1378. 
ſet fail for Bretagne, where he laid Siege to St. Malo. 

But he met with ſo many obſtacles from Du Gueſclin, 

who commanded the French Army in thoſe Parts, that he 

was forced to deſiſt from his enterprize. 8 

This ill ſucceſs would have perhaps diſcouraged the 77% Burr « 
Engliſh, had not the Duke of Bretagne repaired to Eng- vretagn- 1 
land, and offered to deliver to the King the Town of Le Bret 
Breſt, during the War, provided he would lend him an wry . 
Aid proportioned to his wants. So advantagious an offer Walſing, 
inſpired the King's Council with freſh hopes, fince it 75 Pub. 
would enable them to make from that ſide a powerful — oy ; 
diverſion, which could not but be very troubleſome to . 
France. And indeed, if the Engliſb had wiſely improved 
their advantages, it would have been in their power to 
invade France from four ſeveral Quarters, namely, Gui- 
enne, Picardy, Normandy, and Bretagne, by means of 
Bourdeaux, Calais, Cherbourg, and Breſt, which gave the 
Engliſh ſo many inlets into that Kingdom. Richard's , 
Council reſolving to embrace ſo favorable a Juncture, 8 
accepted the Duke of Bretagne's offer, and made with s 4. 
him a Treaty, upon the foot propoſed by himſelf, The 
Parliament, which was conſulted on this affair, approving 
the Council's deſigns, granted a very conſiderable Subſidy, 
to execute a project that was likely to procure great ad- 
vantages to the State. Beſides the Party the Duke of 
Bretagne had'ſtill in his own Country, ſeveral of his Ad- 
verſaries began to wiſh for his Reſtoration, not being able 
to bear, without extreme uneaſineſs, the inſolence of the 
French. But as the ſtrong holds were in the hands of the 
friends of France, the faithful Subjects could undertake 
nothing, unleſs ſupported by the Exgliſh, who were, 

_ all poflible diligence, preparing the promiſed Sup- 
plies. 

Mean while, the King of France, who ſaw the ga. 
thering ſtorm, took m———_ to divert it, by 4 lara 
from the ſide of Scotland, a diverſion, to hinder the Eng- wick. : 
from carrying their Arms abroad. The King of $-<banan- 
Scotland, gained by the preſents and promiſes of the — 
French Monarch, ſuddenly broke the Truce, and took I. 2. c 3. 
Berwick Caſtle, by ſurprize (1), the Town having been 
diſmantled in the former Wars. The Earl of Northum- 
berland (2), Governor of the northern Counties, ſurpriz- Northum- 
ed at the loſs of that place, which was imputed to his berland re- 
negligence, drew together a Body of Troops (3) with ſuch *** 
ſpeed, that he was at Berwick before the Scots had notice 
of his deſign. Immediately after he inveſted the Caſtle; 
and ſeizing a Bridge, the only Paſs by which Succours 
could be thrown into the place, puſhed the Siege ſo vi- 

* » that in nine days he took it by Storm. Doug 

7s (4) who was advancing to raiſe the Siege, finding 

himſelf clappointed, haſtily retired into his Country, to 
avoid a Battle. He was purſued by the Earl of Nerthum- 
berland, who to retard the Enemies retreat, detached a 

Body of fix hundred Men (5), under the conduct of 
Muſgrave. (6), with orders to amuſe them, without inga- 
ging too far. But whilſt he was himſelf advancing with 4 52 
the reſt of his Army, he had intelligence, that his detach- anf of Fa- 
ment was fallen into an ambuſh, and entirely defeated (7). Sli defeat. 
Henry Percy his Son, ſignalized himſelf; both at the * 
Siege of Berwick, and in the late Action, and gave ex- 
traordinary proofs of his great Courage, which gained 
him the ſirname of FHotſhur. The Plague beginning to 
rage in the northern Countiesz obliged the two Nations 
to a _ obſervance of the Truce, without a new Trea- 
ty (8). | 

12 time, the preparations for the aſſiſtance of tbe 
Duke of Bretagne were vigorouſly carrying on. But as 2 2 
the expehce roſe higher than was imagined, the Parlia- % Nei 
ment (9) granted the King another Subtidy, the burden 24 ce. 
whereof was entirely borne by the Nobility and Clergy. nn kl 
Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Dukes, Earls, and [ mitred ] Ab- N. 102. 
bots, were taxed at ten Marks (10) each, beſides forty Walſing- 
Pence to be paid by the Abbots for every one of their Monks, Abridg. 


Th Earl of 


was ſurprized towards the latter end of Newember, by Alexander Ram; , and forty two young Fellaws, in the middle of the Night, when the 


Cenfinel was aſleep. Buchan. I, 9- Sir Robert de Boynton was Governor. Wall. p- 219. 


(2) Henry de Percy. 


3) To the Number of about ten thouſand, wiz. three thouſand Men at Arms, and ſeven 


22 the Lords Nevil, Lucy, Stafford, & Froiffart, I. 2, c. 6. 


thouſand Archers: With whom were Jobn Mowbray, Excl of 


bibald Devglaſs, whom Freifſart calls Conflable of Scotland, I. 2. c. 6. " 8 £3.44 | 
5 * by ene thouſand. This Body conſiſted only of three hundred Lances, and the ſame number of Archers. See Froiſſart, I. 2. e. 7. 


(4) 
(6; Sir 1bomas Muſgrave. 


A Parliament was held this Year, which met at Glocefter, Ofober 20, and granted ing 
ret Years : Of Wool, forty three Shillings and four-pence the Sack z of Wool-fells as much, that is, for every two hundred and forty of them - 
and fur Leather four Founds fix Shillings and Eight-pence every Laft, which were exported. by Deni- 
, at an additional Grant, they gave beſides, thiricep Shillings and Four-pence, for every Sack of Wool, 


for t 
(accounting a hundred and twenty to the hundred ; 
zens and Strangers, be ſides the antient Cuſtom. 


(7) Abcut a hundred and forty of the Elf were taken Priſoners, and with them Sir Thomas Muſgrave. 
1 


Ibid. | 
the King the former Subſidy of Wool, Leather, and Wool-fells; 


as much for every two hundicd and forty Wool-tells, and for every Laſt of Leather twenty fix Shillings and Eight-pence. Alſo they gave Six-pence in 
the Pound for every Puund valve of Merchandize, as well of Denizens as Strangers, beth imported and experted for one Year. Brady, p. 338. Cotren's 


Abridge p. 173. Rer. Park. 2 Ric. II. Pa. 1. N. 1, 2, &c- 

(9) This Parliament met April 25, 
dize, given in the laſt Parliament, but 
trum the higheſt to the loweſt ; nameiy, 
dara London four Pounds z every Alderman forty Shillings, and 
Caten's Abridg. p. 168. 


at Weftminfter, and tock oft the Mark upon every Sack of Wool, and the Six-pence in the Pound for all Merehan- 

granted the King the Subfidies of Wools for one Year longer 3 and a certain Sum of Money of all Degrees of Men, 
every Juſtice of the two Benches, with the chief Baron, was to pay five Pcunds 3 an Earl four Pounds; the 

a Baron che ame ; every Advecate at Law forty Shillings. Brady's Append. N. 102. 

(10) Waljighem a, fix Marks, p. 221. Ne. ; 
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Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The reſt of the Clergy and Nobility, and all that had 


* Places, being rated according to their incomes, the Sub- 
ſidy produced very conſiderable Sums. * 

e Kirg The King of France was in a great paſſion with the 
ef France Duke of Bretagne, for attempting to recall the Englyh 
— into his Country. At leaſt, he made that a pretence to 


Walling, ſummon him before the Court of Peers, where the Duke 
took care not to appear. But the Widow of Charles de 
Bliis ſent Agents to the King, to repreſent to him, that 
he had no manner of Right to confiſcate Bretagne, which 
was not originally a Fief of the Crown of France. She 
maintained, if any of the former Dukes had thought pro- 
per to ſubmit to any perſonal ſervices to the Kings of 
France, it was not in their power to 2 the Dukedom, 
without the conſent of their People. But the Court, re- 
gardleſs of theſe Remonſtrances, decreed the Confiſcation 
of Bretagne to the King's uſe, This proceeding eonvin- 
cing the Bretons, that Charles's' Quarrel was not fo much 
with the Duke as the Duchy, they were afraid of falling 
under the Dominion of France, and ſeeing their Country 
The Bretons a Province of that Kingdom. This apprehenſion occaſi- 
B, oned an aſſociation of the great Men, which ended at 
Froifart, length in recalling their lawful Sovereign, The Duke 
I. 2. - 37» receiving the agreeable news, haſtened his return into his 
I, Dominions, in expectation of the Succours preparing for 
him in England. He was received by his Subjects with 
great Demonſtrations of Joy (1). Mean while, as the 
principal places were in the hands of his Enemies, he 
earneſtly intreated the Court of England to ſend him ſome 
Troops to ſupport him, till a more powerful Supply ſhould 
be ready, Upon theſe inſtances, the Council diſpatched 
ſome Ships with Troops (2). But they were for the moſt 
part loſt in a violent Storm. 
7% War All this while, the French and Enyliþ continued the 
— r War in ſeveral Places, but without coming to a deciſive 
bnelasd. Battle. The Governor of Cherbourg (3) gained ſome ad- 
Walſrg- vantage over the French, who had quickly their revenge, 
by taking ſeveral Merchant Men, 
1380. The Parliament which met in Oober 1380 (4), gran- 
Parliament. ted the King a new Aid to continue the War with France 
and Scotland, as well as to aſſiſt the Duke of Bretagne. 
AA ara, This Parliament is famous for a Statute againſt the Blood- 
Alien Eccle- ſuckers, who had long devoured the Land. I nean, 
alice. the foreign Ecclefiaſticks, who by this Statute were ren- 
dered incapable of holding any Benehce in England, But 
as this probably would not be ſufficient to curb the Court 
of Rome, who did not think herſelf bound by Acts of Par- 
liament, another Statute was made, to render the Pope's 
favours, in this reſpect, fruitleſs to Foreigners. By this 
Act, all the King's Subjects were forbid, on ſevere Pe- 
ralties, to farm Benefices conferred on Strangers by the 
Court of Rome. This was properly attaining the ſame 
erd another way. For the Pope uſually giving Englþ 
Benefices to his Domeſticks, to Italian Biſhops and Car- 
dinals, theſe Men could neither reſide on their Benefices, 
ren nor find any Farmers in the Kingdom, At the fame 
Monks time, the Parliantent petitioned the King to expel all fo- 
expel.cde. reign Monks, for fear they ſhould give the Engliſh im- 
preſſions deſtructive of the good of the State, 
The Farief Aſter the Parliament's care of the Eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
Warwick all the King's Governors were removed, as well to re- 
als Graverr.or b , 
of the King: tiench the great expence, as becauſe their Number was 
WalGong. prejudicial to his education. Inſtead of theſe Lords, Tho- 
mas de Beauchamp Earl of 7Varwick was choſen to have 
the ſole care of educating the King. 
(ommiſſimmers Since? Richard's acceſſion to the Throne, his Revenues 
22 had been fo ill managed, that the Houſe of Commons want- 
e Re. Ed to know on whom the blame was to be laid. To that 
nende bad end; fourteen Con miſkoners were appointed to examine to 
"een put , what uſes the Revenues of the Crown had been put, and 
to lay their report before the next Parliament, which was 
not to meet under a twelvemonth, 
„Die Shortly aſter, the Succours deſigned for the Duke of 
Pucking- Bretagne being ready, the command was given to the 
tan Duke of Buckingham (5) the King's Uncle. This Prince 
Ace Due landed at Calais (6), in order to go to Bretagne by Land. 
75 OE Perhaps he would have found it difficult to perform his 
1. 2+ (. 42 


Vol. L 


Enterprize, with an Army conſiſting only of eight thou- 1380. 
ſand Men, had not the Duke of Burgundy, who kept” 

cloſe to him all the way, with much more numerous 

Forces, received expreſs Orders from the King of France 

his Brother, not to attack the Engliſh, That Monarch 

had a furer way to be rid of his Enemies; namely, by a 
reconciliation with the Duke of Bretagne, who deſired 
peaceably to enjoy his Duchy, of which he ſaw no Hke- 

lihood, as long as France was his Enemy, For this reaſon, 

the Duke of Buckingham meeting with little oppoſition, 
committed great Ravages upon his rout. Whilſt he was Death of 
marching, the King ot France died, leaving for Succeffor _ = 
Charles VI, his eldeſt Son, about twelve years of Age. jurceeds. 
His death might have been very advantagious to the Eng- 

liſh, if the Duke of Bretagne had firmly adhered to their 
Intereſts, But the Duke thinking it his wiſeſt courſe to puke of Bre- 
take advantage of the confuſion of the Court of France, tagne makes 
in the beginning of a Minority, ſpeedily concluded his A 
Treaty with the new King (7), who granted him what- - 
ever he could deſire. | OM 

The poſture of affairs being changed by this agree- The Englim 
ment, the Engh/h were very coldly rezeived in Bre- Sack. 
tagne. The Duke did not openly declare himſelf at 3 
firſt, becauſe the Engliſ were in poſſeſſion of Breſt. walking. 
However it was eaſy to ſee he had no deſign to make 
uſe of them, ſince all the Towns denied them admit- 
tance, At length, the Duke opened his mind to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and making the beſt excuſe he 
could, provided him with Ships to return into Eng- 
land (8). | | 

'The Plague which raged at the fame time in England Truce with 
and Scotland, cauſed the "I'ruce to be renewed between the 8 
two Kingdoms till the next Eaſter. 5 F 

Though it was agreed that the Parliament ſhould not Parliament. 
meet under a twelve-month, ſome unexpected affairs obli- Walfing. 
ged the King to aſſemble it in Novemter (9), in order to berch 
demand a freſh ſupply of Money, which was according- . 
ly granted, to enable him to execute the reſolutions which _ 

I ſhall preſently ſpeak of. But whereas the Nobility and Pal. Tur. 
Clergy had ſupplied the former Subſidy, this was levied Waifngs 
by way of Poll-Tax, from which no Perſon was exempt- 

ed, not even the very Monks and Nuns. All a- 

bove fifteen Years old were to pay Twelve-pence a' 
head, 

One cannot but very much wonder, that whilſt the R. t 
Kingdom was actually ingaged in a War with France V Portu- 
and Scatland, the King's Council ſhould think of leaving Sg. = 
it unprovided, by ſending Troops to the King of Por- Act. Pub. 
tugal who was in war with Caſtile. But private intereſt VII. p. 254+ 
prevailed above that of the publick, as is uſual in the f f. 4. 67, 
Councils of the Kings, eſpecially during Minorities. 63. 
The motive of this reſolution, ſeemingly ſo little agree- 
able to the State of the Kingdom, was this. Ferdinand 
King of Portugal, had undertaken againſt Jabn King of 
Caſtile, Son of Henry the Baſtard, a War beyond 
his ſtrength. He had been ſo unſucceſsful, that inſtead 
of making Conqueſts upon his Enemy, he had drawn 
him into his Dominions, The ill ſucceſs of this War 
made him court the Alliance of the Engliſh, in order to 
obtain Succours againſt the Caftilians, their common 
Enemies. "Though it was by no means proper to ſend 
Troops ſo far, when England could hardly defend her 
own Coaſts, the Duke of Lancafter's cretit was fo great 
in the Council, that it was reſolved, Ferdinand ſhould 
be aſſiſted. This reſolution was coloured with the pre- 
tence of hindering the growth of the King of Caftile, 
mortal Enemy of the Engliſh ; but the Duke of Lan- 
caſter's private intereſt was the ſole motive, This 
Prince, who had aſſumed the Title of King of Caſf- 
tile, on account of his Marriage with Conftantia el- 
deſt Daughter of Peter the Cruel, hoped that by ſending 
Troops into Portugal, they might be ſerviceable in 
promoting his own Affairs. And therefore, after 
the Parliament's approbation of the intended Expedi- 
tion, and Grant of a Supply to carry it on, he cauſ- 
ed the Command of the Troops to be given to the 
Duke of Cambridge his Brother, deſigning ſpeedily to 


* 


V. alfing. (1) He was conveyed by Sir Theres Percy, and Sir Hugh Calverly, and landed on Aug 4., at a Port near St. Male. Waiſing. p. za c, 226, 
Ag, Vb. (2) Tuo hundred Men at Arms, and four hundred Archers, under the Conduct of dir John Arundel, the two Knights mentioned in the laſt Note, and 
VIL. p. 223, macy other Knights and Equities; Sir Je Aruncel's Ship was loſt, and himſelf drowned ; as likewiſe twenty five more; and above a thoufand Men. 


256. This happened on December 16. Waljing. p+ 232, 235. Froiſſart, |. 2. c. 


38. Stow, p. 282. 


(3) Sir Jen Haren, win being ftraitned for want of Provilions, ſallied with the beſt part of his Garriſon, to go and fetch ſome in: Io his return he 
was met by a Party of Prercb, with whom encountering, he was knocked down, and lay for dead, but was reſcued by Sir Geoffrey M. orſclee. I ahn. 


p 223. 


4. This Perkament, wb'ch Ratin here places in Odeler 1380, is probably the ſame that met at Gloceſter in 1378. See above, p. 455+ Note (8). As 
for the Act mentioned here by him, it was made in the Parliament, which met this Year 1380, on Fanuary 17, at Weſtminſter. This Parliament granted 
the King one fifteenth and a half, to be taken cat of the Cities and Towns, and one Tenth and a half to be taken wwirbin Cities and Towns, by way of 
Loan, until the next Parliament. They alſo granted the Subfidy of Wools, Wool-fells, and Skins, from the Feaſt of St. Michael next, until Michaelmaſs 
then next enluing. Rot. Parl. 3 Ric. II. V. 12, 16. Cotton's Abridg. p. 182, &c. : | 


(5) Thomas of Woodjt:ch. 


(7) Th-ugh he had, in the beginning of this Year, wiz. on March 1, concluded an offenſive and defenfive League with King Richard, Rymer Fd. 
(8) He ſet fail from Vannes, April 11. Tyrrel, p. 853. 

9% verber z. at Nertlampton, The ſufficient People in every Town were to contribute to the Aſſiſtance of the leſs able, fo as none paid above fixty 
Groats, inclidiag tha for himſelf and Wife, Brady, p. 344. Cocton's Abridg. yp. 188. Wolfing. p. 245» Knighton, Col, 2633. 


Tom. VII. p. 236, 


(6) On the 19th of July. Del, p. 853 


follow 
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380. follow him in Perſon with greater Forces. Mean while, 
The Duke *f as the Truce with Scotland was about to expire (1), 
Cambridze 3 1 71 
with ay the Council, by his direction, reſolved to propoſe to the 
Army i, King of Scotland the Prolongation thereof; otherwiſe the 
Portugal. ſending of the Troops into Portugal might be obſtruct- 
The Duke of ed, That this Negotiation might not fail of Succeſs, he 
Lancaſter undertook it Himſelf, and without delay repaired to 


1 th . . 
ot, the Frontiers of the two Kingdoms, where the Scotch 
Buchanan, Ambaſlaco's were likewiſe to be. But whilſt he was 
Froiflart. 


hy gy treating with them, there happened in England Affairs 
A+ Pb. of much more conſequence than the Truce with Scot- 
VII. p. 268, land, or the War with Caſtile (2). 

276. The Poll- Tax impoſed by the Parliament was levied 
with great gentleneſs, inſomuch that the Collectors ex- 
of Wat Ty. cuſed many Perſons. But as there are but too many who 
ler. make it their buſineſs to inrich themſelves at the expence 


— of the Publick, there were ſome that perſwaded the 
— King and Council, if tbe Tax was levied with more 


I. 2. c. 62, ſtrictneſs, it would bring in much greater Sums, and 
* even offered Money to have the management of it. 
Very probably, they were Flemings that farmed the Tax, 
and obliged themſelves to give the King a certain Sum 
for the Produce thereof. The new Collectors appointed by 
theſe Farmers, levied the Tax with extreme rigour. One 
who collected in Kent, demanding of a Tyler at Deptford, 
named Walter, twelve pence for one of his Daughters, 
the Father affirmed ſhe was under the Age ſet down 
in the Act of Parliament. Whereupon the inſolent Col- 
lector, as theſe fort of People generally are, endeavour- 
ing to know the Truth by an indecent Action, the Fa- 
ther with his Hammer knocked out his Brains. All the 
Spectators applauded the Action, and promiſed the Mur- 
derer, commonly called Vat Tyler (3), to protect him. 
I-ſ.rreion At the ſame time, the ſpirit of Rebellion ſeized not the 
in Kent and Inhabitants of Deptford alone, but likewiſe all the meaner 
— ſort of the County of Kent, who were ſoon followed by 
Knighton. thoſe of Ee. The Poll- Tax was not their ſole Grie- 
vance. The People of ' thoſe parts had long been in a 
ferment, which being inflamed by this Accident, broke 
out into open rebellion. They complained of the little 
care to hinder the frequent Deſcents of the French, who 
had committed great Ravages in theſe two Counties. To 
this was added a general Diſcontent againſt the Judges, 
and all the Agents of the Law, who ruined Families by 
their Extortions. The Nobles and Gentry were no leſs 
hated by the Peaſants, on account of the Right of Vil- 
lainage, which was extremely abuſed. The Populace 
were moreover extremely incenſed againſt the Duke of 
Lancaſter, who was charged with cauſing by his negli- 
gence, all the Calamities, the two Counties had endured. 
All theſe Complaints being ſpread in thoſe parts, and 
countenanced by the Seditious, or as ſome affirm, by the 
Monks, who thought themſelves injured by the Poll- 
Tax, to which they were liable, produced a wonderful 
Wat Tyter Effect. In a ſhort time, Hat Tyler, choſen by the Se- 
a the bead gitious, Chief and Protector of the poor People, ſaw him- 
9192900 (elf at the head of above a hundred thouſand Men, 


Walfing- breathing revenge on the Nobility, and Profeſſors of the 
Law. Thus attended, he marched directly to London; 
freeing in his rout, all the Priſoners detained in the 

John Ball publick Goals. Amongſt theſe was a Prieſt of Maidſtone, 


yh _ one * Ball (4), who by his ſeditious Sermons, raiſed 
244 the People's Fury to the utmoſt height. He perſwaded 
Knighton, them, that all Men being Sons of Adam, there ouglit to 

be no diſtinction, and conſequently it was their Duty to 

reduce the World to a perfect Equality. Purſuant to 

this Maxim, they reſolved to diſpatch all the Nobility, 
Ney bebead and thoſe that were diſtinguiſhed by their Poſts, So, 
the Nobles without further Conſideration, they cut off the heads 
Walt of all the —＋ Ar pers Judges, 8 -m 

DO: that fell into their hands. ter this; 

"OE: bound themſelves by Oath, never to acknowledge for 


(1) This Summer the Scots had made an Iheurſion into Maß morrland and Cumberland, and carried off a large Booty; and among the reſt, about forty 


Beaſts of all forts: Wall. p. 240. 


his Year, a famous ſingle Combat was fought on June 7. at Wtiminfter, in the King's Preſence, between Fobn lane bob Knight, and Thomaz K 
. Ef; whorh the aforeſaid Knight had accuſed in Parliament, of Treaſon, for ſelling to the French the Caftle of Sr. Saviowr's, built by the 
Lord Chendes in the Ile of Corentin in France; Katryngton was overcome, and thereupon run mad. For a full Account of this Tranſaction, Set V. 


p. 237, 238. | 
(3) Walfingham ſays, he was called Walter Helier, or Tyler. p. 252+ 


(4) Rapin calls kim Fobn Staw. The Mob let him out of f dene Goal. He preached tothe Army upon this proverbial Rhyme : 


When Adam dalfe and Eve ſpan, 
Who wol then a Gentleman ? 


(s) on May 43. Bid. 5. 249 
(7) The Savey- Tbid. : 2. 
(8) And alſo the Hoſpital of St. Jobn's Clerkemwell. Iba. 


(9) There were at that time fix hundred warlike Men init, and fix hundred Archers. [big. 5 250, F 5 KT" TY | XK 
(10) This Charter confirmed. no Privileges, but only aboliſhed Villainage z and granted the Rebels a Pardon. The Contents of it were as follows 
4% Richard, &c. Know ye, That of our ſpecial Grace, we have manumiſſed, or ſet free, all and firgular our liege Subjects, and other of the County of 
« Eſſex; ayd them and every of them from al! Bondage, do releaie and acquit by theſe Preſents. And alſo we pardon to our faid Liegemen and Subjetts, 
« all manrer of Felonies, Treaſ>ns, Tranſgrefſions, and Extortions, by them, or any of them, in any manner whatſoever, done or committed, Ce. 
« - --- =-- Witneſs our Self at London, the x 5th of June, in the 4th Tear of our Reign, Ibid. p. 254+ | 
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457 
King, any Man whoſe Name ſhould be John, This 1381. 
Reſolution ſprung from their Hatred to the Duke of Lan- 

caſter, who bore that Name, and was ſuſpected of at- 

piring to the Crown. 

Richard hearing the Seditious were come as far as Black- The King 
Heath, where Wat Tyler reviewed his Army, ſent to 1 
know what they wanted. They replied, they had Affairs «<u/d 1.0 
of great moment to communicate to the King, and de- 
fired to come and talk with him in Perſon. This 7% inſo- 
inſolent Requeſt being debated in Council, ſome were of lent Anſwerg 
opinion, the King ſhould comply with the Rebels. alledg- 
ing, that as he was not in condition to oppoſe Force to 
Force, gentleneſs was the only way to gain them. But Wale. 
Simon Sudbury Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and [ Robert de] 

Hates Prior of St. John's, and High-Treafurer of Eng- 

land, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, maintaining it was not ſafe 

for the King to truſt his Perſon with this Rabble. Ac- 

cordingly the Rebels Requeſt was rejected with Threats, 

little agreeable to the preſent ſituation of the Court. 

Upon this News, the Seditious fell into ſuch a Fury, They marc5 
that immediately they marched towards London, and poſ- “ London, 
ſeſſed themſelves of Southwark, parted from the City by 

the Thames, The Plunder of the Suburbs having given 

them no great Interruption, they endeavoured to enter the 

City. London-Bridge had then Gates, which being ſhut 

at their Approach, might have ſtopped for ſome time 

their Impetuoſity, if the Mob, who preſently ſided with 

them, had not opened them (5) in ſpite of the Magiſtrates, 

Nothing more oppoſing their March, they entered the 75 ents 
City (6), where they committed all the Ravages that “ City, | 
could be expected from ſo numerous a Body, guided ſole- b ge. 
ly by their Fury, T h Duke of Lancafter's Palace (7) — 
was reduced to Aſhes, and the Houſes of ſuch as they Walfing- 
deemed their Enemies, were given up to be plundered. chras, 
However, their Leaders pretending not to be ſwayed by 

Avarice, hindered their People from appropriating to them- 

ſelves any Part of .the Booty. They even threw into 

the Fire, which conſumed all the plundered Riches, a Man 

that would have retained a Piece of Plate. In this univer- 

ſal Confuſion, wherein London was like a Town taken | 
by Storm, the Archbiſhop's Palace, and the Temple with |, | 
all the Writings kept there, were devoured by the | 
Flames (8). The Houſes of the Judges, Lords and prin- 
cipal Citizens ſhared the ſame fate, This unruly Mob 
took care to accompliſh their Oath, to cxtirpate all Ap- 
pearances of Grandeur or Diſtinction. The Flemings, 
againſt whom they were extremely incenſed, were above | 
all others expoſed to their Fury. They dragged them | | 
from the Churches where they had taken Sanctuary, and 1 
upon their not being able to pronounce certain Words, 
very difficult ſor Foreigners, they were immediately 


After the Rebels had thus given theſe firſt Marks of 75% fia 

their Fury, approached the Tower, which might 2% 
have been eaſily defended (9), if the Terrour ſpread in _ TIE. 
the Garriſon had not cauſed them to open the Gates, „hg and 
There they found the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the — cl 
Treaſurer, who thought themſelves ſafe in that place, and ; 
without arty Proceſs, cut off their heads. This done, 
they divided themſelves into three Bodies. Mat Tyler re- 
mained about the Tower with thirty thouſand Men, 
Tack Straw | another of their Captains 5 into the 
City with the Rebels of Z/zx, to the number of ſixty 
thouſand: The reſt under the Conduct of another 
Leader, lodged themſelves upon Mile- end. green. 

Mean time, the King and Council were in the utmoſt 9, £9; 
erplexity. After long Debates how to ſtop theſe furious ans accep? 
roceedings, no better way was found than to offer the ws — 3 

Rebels an authentick Charter, confirming the Privileges walgng. 
of the People (10), and a general Pardon for all Crimes Knighton, 
committed fince the Inſurrection. The Eſex- Men readi- 


ly accepted theſe Offers, though they were now in the 
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1381, Heart of the City. Accordingly leaving ſome of their ſhould have the preſence of Mind and Reſolution, ſhown 


Wat Tyler 
reichem. 
The King 


Leaders to haſten the Charters and Pardon, they returned by Richard on this occaſion, and that his Boldneſs 
to their Homes. ſhould produce ſo good an effect. In fine, that fo nu- 


But Wat Tyler was not fo tractable, though he pretend- merous a Multitude, juſt glutted with Blood and Slaugh- 


ed his ſole Aim was to obtain equitable Terms. How- ter, ſhould diſperſe on a ſudden by a panick Fear, at the 


ſends for bim ever as he appeared willing to enter into Negotiation with fight of a few armed Citizens, is what cannot be con- 
to meet bim. the King himſelf, Richard with a few Attendants came to ſidered without Aſtoniſhment, and without aſcribing the 


Walling. 


Smith-field, from whence he ſent a Knight (1), to deſire Cauſe to him, who holds the Hearts of the People in his 


him to come and confer with him, Wat inſolently replied, hand. And indeed, we ſhall ſee preſently, that no leſs 
he would come when he thought proper. Nevertheleſs than a ſort of Miracle could prevent the uiter Deſtruction 
he moved forward immediately, at the head of his Troops, of England, conſidering the pernicious Deſigns the Rebels 
but ſo Nowly that the King, beginning to be out of pati- had formed, 


1331, 


ence, and willing to preſs him to make more haſte, ſent It was not only in the Counties of Kent and Eſſex, ue lle tr. 


the ſame Knight to him, which had like to have coſt him that the ſpirit of Rebellion poſſeſſed the People. W hilſt . — 
o ber Ceun- 
ties. 


his Life. Mat Tyler was juſt entered Smith-field, when Wat Tyler and Fack Straw were marching to London, 


the Knight delivered the King's Meſſage, without alight- ohn Ball and John Wraw (5), two ſeditious Prieſts, Knighton, 
ing, not imagining he would ſtand upon that Ceremony. ſtirred up the Populace of Syfolk, where they quickly aſ- Walfing. 


But the proud Leader was ſo offended at this want of ſembled fifty thouſand Men. They committed in thoſe 
Reſpect, that he was going to kill him, if the King, who Parts numberleſs Barbarities, as if they were afraid of 
was himſelf advancing, had not cried out to the Knight to being out-done in Cruelty, by thoſe who exerciſed their 
diſmount. Fury in London, Sir John Cavendiſh, Chief Juſtice, fell a 


Conference of In Vat Tyler's Conference with the King, being both Sacrifice to their Rage. After that, they burnt all the 


the King 
evith Tyler. 
Walfing. , 
Knighton» 


H:: Inſo- 


lence. 


The Mayor 
of London 
ills bim. 


The King tt 
an great 
Danger; 

V alſtng. 


from evbich 


he happily 


frees bimſe f. 


The Ribels 
are frighted 
and throw 
down their” 
Arms. 
Knighton. 


on horſeback, he made ſuch extravagant Propoſals, that antient Charters in the Abbey of St. Edmund's-Bury, and 
Richard knew not what to ſay to him. He demanded in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 


in ſhort, that all the antient Laws ſhould he aboliſhed, On the other hand, Litigſter, an Ale-Houſe-Keeper (6) 1rſolence and 


and the Government modelled according to certain fan- at Norwich, headed another Body of Rebels in the Coun- C of 


taſtical Notions framed by himſelf (2). Whilſt he made ty of Norfolk, and cruelly put to death all the Judges 
theſe Demands, he now and then lifted up his Sword, as and Lawyers that fell into his hands. As for the Lords 
it were to threaten the King (3), in caſe he granted not and Gentlemen, he had the Inſolence to oblige them to 
immediately what the Rebels would have. This brutiſh ſerve him on the Knee, and if any one ſcrupled to ſubmit 
Inſolence fo raiſed the Indignation of [ William] Mal. to that Indignity, immediately ordered his head to be cut 
worth, Mayor of London, who attended the King, that off, In this manner he treated the Earl of Suffolk (7), who 
without conſidering to what Danger he expoſed his Maſ- would not feign to approve of their Rebellion. As it was 
ter, he diſcharged ſuch a Blow on the Rebel's head with impoſſible for the King's Council, to take meaſures ſpeedy 
his Sword, as laid him dead at his feet (4). enough to remedy theſe Diſorders, it was neceſſary that 

This Action, no leſs imprudent than bold, ſhould na- private Perſons ſhould of themſelves uſe their Endeavours, 
turally have occaſioned the Ruin of the King and all his without ſtaying for Orders from Court, to free themſelves 


Litteſter, 


Ibid. 


Attendants, but by an unexpected happineſs, produced a from the impending Danger. Henry Spencer, Biſhop of 73+ ip. 


contrary Effet. It is true, when the Rebels ſaw their Norwich, a Prelate of great Courage, though educated in 
Leader on the ground, they encouraged one another to an unwarlike Proſeſſion, thought it his duty to do ſome- 
revenge his Death. Nay their Bows were now bent to thing more than barely offer up Prayers, on ſo preſing an 
ſhoot at the King and his Retinue. But Richard prevent- occaſion, which equally threatned Clergy and Laity. He 


of Norwich 
defeats the 
Rebels. 
Walſing. 
Knighton - 


ed the Danger, by a bolder and more prudent Action headed a few loyal Subjects, and attacking the Rebels made. 


than could be expected from a young Prince of fifteen a terrible Slaughter (8). The two Leaders rat and 
Years. Inſtead of flying, he turned to the Rebels, and Litigſter being taken in the Fight, the firſt was beheaded 
cried with a reſolute and couragious Voice: H/hat, my upon the ſpot, and the other ſent London, to receive 
Lieges ! will you then kill your King ? Be not concerned for the juſt reward of his Crimes. 

the Loſs of your Leader, I my ſelf will now be your General; Theſe Troubles being appeaſed ſooner, and more hap- 
follow me into the Field, and you ſhall have whatever you de- pily, than could be expected, the King, by advice of his 
fire. Upon ſaying theſe Words, he gently turned his Council, reſolved to chaſtize the Guilty. To that end, 
Horſe, and putting himſelſ at their head, rode towards the Lords had Orders to raiſe in every County, Troops 
St. George's Fields, The young King's reſolution made of known Loyalty, and lead them to Lads, In a ſhort 
ſuch an impreſſion on the minds of the Rebels, that time was drawn together an Army of forty thouſand Men, 
imagining he really declared for them, they altered their which being divided into two Bodies, one marched into the 
firſt purpoſe, and followed him without delay. They County of Kent, At the head of the other the King went 


were no ſooner come into the Fields, but they ſaw march- himſelf, to puniſh the People of Eſex, who began to ſtir II p. 31, 


ing towards them a Troop of a thouſand armed Citizens, again, upon the Revocation of the Charter and general 
raiſed by the Mayor under the Conduct of Sir Robert Pardon, with which they had been allured (9). As theſe 
Knolles, an Officer of great Reputation. This Sight People had not had time to take juſt meaſures, and found 
ſtruck them with ſuch Terrour, that falſely imagining themſelves prevented by the King's diligence, they were 
the whole City was in Arms to attack them, the fore- eafily defeated. Great numbers were ſlain, and many o- 
moſt Ranks threw down their Arms and begged Quar- thers reſerved for publick Examples. Among the laſt, was 
ter. This Proceeding terrifying the reſt who knew not Fack Straw, Companion of Wat Tyler, and head of the 
the Cauſe, every one preſſed to follow their Example. Ee Rebels. He confeſſed, if they had ſucceeded in their 
Thus in a few Moments the whole multitude was diſ- Projects, as they had reaſon to expect, their Deſign was 
perſed without the Effuſion of any Blood but the Lea- to murder the King, root out the Nobility and Clergy, 
der's. excepting the Mendicant Friers, part England into ſeveral 

One cannot, without wonder, conſider an Event ſo Kingdoms, make Vat Tyler King of Kent, aboliſh all the 
ſingular and full of extraordinary Circumſtances. An In- antient, and make new Laws. Probably theſe Projects 
ſurrection indeed is not ſo very ſtrange, but to ſee it head- were framed only in general, and it may be, over their 
ed by ſuch a Perſon as Wat Tyler is not uſual, though the Bowls, whilſt they were on the March to London. Be 
like inſtances may poſſibly be found in other Hiſtories. that as it will, ſuch a Deſign, managed by Heads little 
But it is doubtleſs beyond the common Courſe of Events, capable of executing it, could hardly fail of ending in the 
for a ſingle Man, as the Mayor of London, to dare to kill Ruin of the Authors. It is affirmed, that beſides thoſe 
this Leader, attended by thirty thouſand Men. It is ſtill that fell with their Arms in their hands, above fifteen hun- 
more ſurpriſing, that a young Prince, but fifteen Years old, dred died by the Hangman (to). Judge Trefilian was com- 


(1) Sir Jobn Newton, Walſ. p. 252. | 

(2) Beſides a general Enfranchiſement of all Bondmen; he demanded, That all Warrens, Parks, and Chaſes, ſhould be made free and common to all, 
fo that the Poor as well as the Rich ſhould have Liberty to fiſh, fowl, and hunt, in all places throughout the Kingdom, Cc. Knighton, Col. 2636. 

(3) And alſo took hold of the King's Bridle. Id. p. 2637- | 

(4) The King had ordered the Mayor to arreſt Bar, Walſ. p. 253+ For this good Service, King Richard knighted the Mayor, and alſo obn Philpet, 
Nicelas Brembar, and Robert Laund, Aldermen ; and gave Sir William Walworth a hundred Pounds per Annum; and to the other three, forty Vounds per 
Annum for ever. Not long after he knighted Nicolas Tewyferd, and Adam Francis, two other Aldermen. Stew's Survey, B. 1. p- 261, Knighton, 


col. 2637, It is a common Notion that the Dagger was added, upon this account, to the Arms of the City of London; But Mr. Stow thinks it to be 


St. Paul's Sword. Survry, I. 2. p. 186. 

(5) They are ſuppoſed to give themſelves theſe Names in contempt of the Nobility and Gentry. 

(6) A Dyer. Walſ- p. ws. | 

(7) This is a Miſtake, illiam Ufford, then Earl of Suffolk, was not beheaded by Littefer, For, underſtanding that the Mob intended to ſurprize 
him, and carry him along with them, to countenance their irregular Doings ; he ſuddenly roſe from Supper, and diſguifing himſelf, came through By-ways 
to the King at St. Albans, with a Wallet on his Shoulder, pretending to be a Servant of Sir Roger Boys. Ibid. 

(8) At North-Walſham in Norfolk. Idem. p. 264. ; | i 

(9) This Revocation was done by a Proclamation under the Great-Seal, dated at Chelmsford, 2. Walſing- p. 269, 20. . 

(10) The chief of whom were John Straw, Jebn Kirby, Alan Treder, Thomas Scot, Aan ; and Fobn Starling, who had beheaded Archbiſhop 
Sudbury z Fobn Littefter, &c. Idem, p. 265, 267, &c, 
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Book X. 12. RICHAR D l. 


138i,  miſfioned to go into the revolted Counties, and try the wards by the Commons to the King, as of a Breach of 1382. 
Barbarity ef Guilty. As the number was very great, he had an op- Privilege. Be that as it will, it is certain, before that 
* on how, portunity to gratify his cruel and barbarous Temper, in time the Biſhops had no ſuch Power, without the King's 
Knighton. puniſhing the unfortunate Wretches, to whom he ſhowed expreſs Conſent, for every particular caſe. Of this there Ad. Pub, 


no Favour, The Cruelties he exerciſed during his Com- 
miſſion, may well be compared to thoſe practiſed of late 
Years by a Judge of the ſame Character (1), in the Reign 


of 2 II. 
Vindication here are Hiſtorians who would father this Rebellion 
of JO upon the Wiclliſites, (who were commonly called Lol- 
Waling, Yards, ) but without any foundation. It is certain, Re- 
ligion had no ſhare in theſe Commotions, ſince the Duke 
ot Lancaſter, open Protector of Wickliff, was the princi- 
pal Object of the Rebels Malice. Beſides, Wieſtli, who 
then reſided on his Living of Lutterworth [ in Leice/ter- 
ſhire, ] was never queſtioned on that account. All that 
can be alledged to give the leaſt colour to this Accuſation, 
is, that John Ball, a Franciſcan Frier, one of the Ring- 
Leaders of the Rebels, was a little before thrown into 
Priſon, by Order of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for 
preaching the new Doctrine. But it cannot be inferred 
from thence, that J/icklif*s Followers excited the Inſur- 
rection. Moreover, Inſurrect ons cauſed by a religious 
Zeal, are ſeldom appeaſed in ſo ſhort a time as this, 
which laſted but a Month, from the beginning to the 
end, 
Th- Dee The Duke of Lancaſter was on the northern Borders, 
. e, when the Rebellion broke out in Kent, which lies at the 
accu}, Other end of the Kingdom. Upon the firſt News, he 
Walling ſpeedily concluded a three Years Truce (2), with the 
. Scots, for fear theſe Commotions ſhould render them more 
318. difficult. Mean while, as he was apprehenſive of expo- 
Knighton. ſing himſelf to the Rage of his Enemies, if he returned 
to Court, and alſo of giving the Northern Counties a Pre- 
tence to imitate the Southern, if he ſtaid in the King- 
dom, he choſe to retire into Scotland, where he remain- 
ed till the Sedition was appeaſed. The King of Scotland 
offered him twenty thouſand Men, to ſuppreſs the Rebels, 
but he refuſed them, left by introducing Foreigners, he 
ſhould cauſe a general Revolt in the Kingdom. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Precautions, he could not prevent his Ene- 
mies from ſpreading a Report, that he deſigned to march 
to London, at the head of a Scotch Army, and ſeize the 
Crown. But he eaſily cleared himſelf from this ground- 
leſs accuſation. 
The King's Whilſt, by this unexpected Inſurrection, Richard ſaw 
Marriaze himſelf in danger of loſing his Crown and Life, his Am- 
VII. p.213, baſſadors were negotiating his Marriage in Germany. From 
257, 80, the Year 1379, he had been defirous of eſpouſing the 


are Proofs in the Collection of the Public Aas, where we Vi. p. 5617, 


Cc, 


find the like Permiſſions granted by Edward III, to the 
Biſhop of London and others. It is evident, theſe Per- 
miſſions would have been needleſs, had the Biſhops enjoy- 
ed this Privilege without the King's Conſent. Beſides, 
in a Commiſhon of the ſame Nature directed by Ri- 
chard II, to the Univerſity of Oxford, extant alſo in the 


Collection, there is no mention of any Statute upon that Ibis. 


Subject, though it was a conſtant Cuſtom when the King 
ated by virtue of an Act of Parliament, to mention it 
in his Letters Patent or Orders. Of this we may be 
eaſily ſatisfied in the ſame Collection. 


Richard being now in his ſeventeenth Year, began more Reher, 
plainly to diſcover his Inclinations, which hitherto had Choradtr, 


been reſtrained by the Authority of his Governours. He 
had a high conceit of his own merit, and thought him- 
ſel as well qualified to govern the State as Edward III, 
was at his Age, But there was a great Ditference between 
theſe two Princes, Edward, when very young, with a 
great Penetration, had none but noble and generous Incli- 
nations, tending to his own Glory, and his People's 
Happineſs. Richard on the contrary, minded only Trifles, 
and thought of nothing but his Pleaſures. He loved Pomp 
and Magnificence more than any of his Predeceſſors, and 
thereby ran into ſuperfluous Expences, which idly con- 
ſumed his Revenues, Flatterers had a great ſway over 
him. He expreſſed as great Affection for thoſe that ap- 
plauded his Paſſions, as Averſion for ſuch as adviſed him 
to lead a Life worthy a great Prince. Not being of a 
warlike Diſpoſition, he 'was obſerved in Council, to be al- 
ways inclined to Negotiation, rather than to vigorous Re- 
ſolutions. As ſoon as he was out of his Childhood, he 
was ſeen to chuſe Favorites, whoſe Inclinations ſuited 
with his own, or at leaſt who artfully feigned to approve 


of whatever he did. Among theſe was, Alexander Nevil u Faus: 
Archbiſhop of York, Robert de Vere Earl of Oxford, a rite, 


young Man full of Vivacity, whoſe youthful Sallies were 
very pleaſing to his Maſter, Michael de la Pole, a Mer- 
chant's Son of Lenden (7), and Judge Tre/i/ian, who never 
wanted Reaſons to countenance whatever was agreeable 
to the King, Theſe Favorites, who miſſed no oppor- 
tunity to flatter him, were amply rewarded for the leaſt 
petty Services, whilſt thoſe who managed the publick 
Affairs, and took all the Pains, were very little regarded. 


This Behaviour began to be diſpleaſing to the People, 
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— 9% Daughter of Barnabas Duke of Milan. This Proj when an Accident, towards the end of this Year, quite 

Ke not ſucceeding, he demanded in 1380, a Princeſs of Ba- put them out of Conceit with their Sovereign. One of Th Char- 

Froiſſart. varia, Daughter of the late Emperor Lewis, But this the forementioned Courtiers, obtaining of the King a _ A fi yo 

2:71 Negotiation had no better Succeſs than the former. At conſiderable Grant, Richard Scrope the Chancellor, re- Bd. Gal. 
laſt on May 2. 1381, his Marriage with Ann Luxem- fuſed to annex the Great-Seal to the Patent. He even Walfing, 


burgh, Siſter of the Emperor Wenceflaus was concluded at 
Nurembergh. This Princeſs arriving in England (3) a little 
after the Troubles were appeaſed, was received with great 

Pomp, agreeably to the King's Humour, who was very 
fond of theſe ſorts of Solemnities, 

1332, Edmund Earl of March, Grandſon of Roger Mortimer 
Deatbef beheaded in the beginning of the Reign of Edward III, 
— 4 f died in February 1382, in his Government of Ireland. 

' © He had married dap- jr only Daughter of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, third Son of Edward III, and by her had a Son 
called Roger, who ſucceeded him in his Honour of Earl of 
March. 

The Parliament which met about the end of the Year 
1381 (4), and was prorogued on account of the Queen's 
Arrival, ſat again in May the next Year (5). Some Hiſ- 
torians affirm, in this Parliament an Act was paſſed im- 
powering the Biſhops to impriſon Hereticks, without the 
King's Licenſe (6). But others, upon better grounds, 
maintain, the Commons refuſed to paſs the Bill, and that 
the Biſhops obtained that Power of the King alone. I his 
laſt Opinion is confirmed by the Complaints made after- 


(1) Judge Zefreys- 


plainly told the Perſon that ſollicited him, that the Duty F 299 


of his Office would not ſuffer him to ſet the Seal, com- 
mitted to his keeping by the Parliament, to all the 
King's indiſcreet Grants, till he had acquired a little more 
Experience. Richard provoked at this Refuſal, ſent for 
the Great Seal, but he refuſed to deliver it, as holding 
it not of the King, but the Parliament. This Reſolution 
ſtill farther incenſing the young Prince, he went himſelf 


to the Chancellor's to require his Obedience, Whereupon . K 
the Chancellor delivered him the Seal, declaring he would 4: i en 


ſerve him no more in any publick Poſt, but content him- 
ſelf with keeping in all other things the Allegiance due 
from a Subject to his Sovereign. Richard kept the Great 
Seal ſome days in his hands, and for fear another 
Chancellor ſhould obſtruct in like manner his inconſide- 
rate Grants, he put the Seal himſelf to ſeveral Patents ; 
and then delivered it to Robert Braybroo# Biihop of Lon- 
don, who probably was not ſo ſcrupulous as his Predeceſſor. 
This Action, extolled by the Favorites with great Com- 
mendations of the King's Steddineſs, diſpleaſed the reſt of 
the Nation. The King began from thenceforward to be 


2) From wly 18. 1 81 till Febr. 8 8 . See R mer 1 Fad. Tom. 7. ID 312, &. : 

13 She = at 5 cheat the latter Be December, and was married to the King, in the Chapel Royal at W:ftminſter, on January 14. She way 
erowned ſoon after. Inſtead of her bringing any Dower, King Richard gave the Emperor no leſs than ten thouſand Marks, or eighty thouſand Florins, for 
his Alliance; and was alſo at the whole Charge of her Journey, and coming over. Tyrrel, p. $71. }j aff. p- 281, Rymer's Fed. Tom. 7. p. 296, 301, 

16——— At her Requeſt, King Richard granted a general Pardon, upon her Arrival. Lid. p. 337» ; 

(4) This Parliament was held at Weſtminſter, on Novemb. 2. and repealed the Giant of Manumiſſion of Villains, made by the King, durisg the late 
Inſurrection ; it alſo continued the Subſidy of Wool, Leather, and Wook-fells. Rer. Parl. 5, Ric. 2. n. 8, 13, 40+ Cotton's Abridg. p. 195. 


Woalſ. p. 280. 5 5 
(5) It met on the N after May 6. Cotton's Abridg. p 193 · 
(6) The Act was as foll 


owe: „ Foraſmuch as it is openly known, that there be divers evil Perſons within the Realm, going from County to County, 


« and from Town to Town, Who by their ſubtle and ingenious Werds, do draw the People to hear their Sermons, ſand do maintain them in their 
66 ki by ftrong Hand, and by great 2 lt is ordained and aſſented in this preſent Parliament, That the King's Commiſſions be made, and directed to 
4 the Sheriffs and other Miniſters of our Sovere zu Lord the King, or other ſufficient Perſons learned, and according to the Certifications of the Prelates 
„ thereof, to be made in the Chancery from time to time, to arreſt all ſuch Preachers, and alſo their Fautors, Maintainers and Abetters, and to hold 
„them in Arreſt, and ſtrong Priſon, till they will juſtify to them according to the Law and Reaſon of Holy Church. And the King willeth and command- 
« eth, That the Chancellor make ſuch Commiſſions at all times, that he by the Prelates, or any of them ſhall be certified, and thereof required 3s is 


«« aforeſaid. ---- ---This was the firſt- Statute againſt the Followers of Wic 
« and the Clergy.” 


Mi, and indeed was no Act of Parliament duly made, tut only by the King 


(7) Ot King fon up! Hull, of which Place his Father William de la Pole, was the firſt Mayor, Dag tales Baron, Vol. II. p. 182. 
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1382. conſidered as a Prince capable of falling into great Ex- 
ceſſes, unleſs timely Care was taken to bridle his Paſ- 
ſions, 

6 For that purpoſe, in the next meeting of the Parlia- 
jngrifcelg ment (1), the Houſe of Commons reſolved to remedy this 


Hereticki te- Inconvenience, ariſing from the too great Authority the 


_— King began to aſſume. The Power given to the Biſhops 
Abridg. to impriſon Hereticks, was conſidered as very deſtructive 


to Liberty, ſince the 8 thereby became in a manner 
abſolute Maſters of the Honour and Fortune of private 
Perſons. The Complaints from all parts, obliged the 
Commons to preſent a Petition to the King, to revoke 
a Conceſſion to which they had not given their Con- 
ſent (2), Richard who wanted Money, durſt not reject 
the Parliament's Requeſt. But ſome pretend, that by the 
Artifices of the Clergy, this Revocation was razed out 
of the Parliament Rolls, where it is not to be found. 
beer hg The Schiſm ſtill continued in the Church, to the great 
Cruſade a- Scandal of the Chriſtians, who were in doubt which of 
gainſt Cle- the two Popes was to be regarded as Chri/t's Vicar, Ur- 
_ ban, whoſe Party was ſtrongeſt, perceiving Spiritual Wea- 
I. a. e. 108, pons were inſufficient, thought it more advantagious to uſe 
be. Temporal Arms. To that end, he publiſhed againſt Cle- 
ment and his Adherents a Cruſade, of which Henry Spen- 
278 3 cer Biſhop of Norwich was declared General. The Pope 
of Norwich. by this Bull granted the ſame Indulgences (3), to all that 
ral. were willing to engage in this Undertaking, as to thoſe 
free who bore Arms againſt the Infidels. The Effect produced 
An Pw in England, by the publication of the Cruſade, anſwered 
VII. p. 372, the Pope's Wiſhes. The Nobles, Gentry, People, and 
22 397) Clergy, ingaged in it with the ſame ardour as if they had 
engage e been to wage War with the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
with Zeal. Name. Whilſt they waited for the Parliament's Approba- 
tion, which was not at all queſtioned, every one was dili- 
gently preparing to obtain the promiſed Indulgences, either 
by ſerving in Perſon in the Wzr, or by contributing money 
for promoting the ſame. 
adrerv Whilſt the Croiſes were making their preparations, the 
returns fron Earl of Cambridge returned from Portugal, where he had 
Portuga', met with the ſame Treatment the Earl of Buckingham his 
pra gg Brother had done in Bretagne, T hat is, the King of 
Walſing. Portugal uſed the Engh/ſh Succours, to make an advanta- 
Fader, gious Peace with the King of Caſtile, to whom he even 
75, 76. 7” gave Beatrix his only Daughter, promiſed to the Earl of 
Cambridge's eldeſt Son. So the Engliſh Prince returned 
extremely diflatisfied, after loſing all hopes of procuring 
his Son the Crown of Portugal, and helping to place 
the Duke of Lancaſter his Brother on the Throne of 
Caſtile (4). 

1383. The Parliament, which met in the beginning of the 
r p Year 1383 (5), not only approved of the Cruſade pub- 
1s 4. liſhed by Urban, but alſo granted a conſiderable Subſidy 

upon that account. When every thing was ready, the 
Biſhop of Norwich imbarked the Croiſes, conſiſting of 
fifty. thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe. Upon his 
Arrival at Calais (6) he held a Council of War, to con- 
ſider which way he ſhould turn the Arms of the Croifes, 
Moſt were for entering France, ſince the Bull imported, 
that the Cruſade was deſigned againſt Clement and his Ad- 
herents. Probably, for this reaſon, the Court of Eng- 
land had engaged fo heartily in the Affair. But the Ge- 
neral, for private reaſons not diſcovered in Hiſtory, 
cauſed it to be reſolved, that the War ſhould be carried 
into Flanders. To colour this Reſolution, it was alledged, 
that Flanders was a Fief of the Crown of France, though 
3 the Earl of Flanders had acknowledged Pope Urban. So, 
Aran. Contrary to the Intention of the Court, and no doubt of 
VII. p. 399- the Pope himſelf, the Croiſes invaded Flanders, and took 
Graveling, Bourbourg, Mardike, and Dunkirk, The 
Earl of Flanders, ſurprized at this unexpected Attack, 


levying ſome Troops with all poſſible diligence, was ſo 


F ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


raſh, as with twelve thouſand Men, to offer the Croiſes 1383. 
Battle, who had received a ſtrong Reinforcement from Froiſſar:, 
the Gantv's, This daringneſs coſt him dear, fince he Wallgg 
had the misfortune to ſee this Army, his only refuge, 
entirely routed, Reduced to this ſad extremity, and be- 
holding his Country on the point of being utterly de- 
ſtroyed, he ſaw no other way to free himſelf from this 
danger, but to apply to the Court of France. He repre- 

ſented to the young King's Council, how much it con- 
cerned France to ſave Flanders; and the more, becauſe in 

all appearance, the deſign of the Croiſes was not to reſt 
ſatisfied with that ſingle Conqueſt. The Court of France, 

rouſed by theſe Remonſtrances, or rather by their own 
Intereſt, which would not ſuffer them to ſee Flanders fall 

into the hands of the Egli, reſolved to aſſiſt the Earl. 
Charles VI heading a powerful Army, marched againſt Froifart, 
the Crojſes, who were beſieging pres. Upon his Ap- Valle, 
proach they raiſed the Siege (7), and retired to Bour- Kaighton, 
bourg, where they were inveſted, The Biſhop-General, 
wanting Proviſions for the Subſiſtence of his Army, 
would have been at a loſs to free himſelf out of this 
ſtreight, had not the Duke of Bretagne uſed his Intereſt 

in his favour, By the mediation of this Prince, the 
Croiſes obtained leave to retire, upon reſtoring the Places 

they had taken, Thus ended the Cruſade, undertaken 

for the ſole Intereſt of Urban, without the Pope or Ex- 

land receiving the leaſt Benefit. When the Biſhop was 
returned, the King ordered the Temporalities of his See 

to be ſeized (8), and ſeveral of his principal Officers im- 
priſoned, for not following their Inſtructions. 

Whilſt the Croiſes were employed in ravaging Flan- N. French 
ders, England was a great Sufferer in her turn, by the 2 Scots 
frequent Deſcents of the French, and Incurſions of the n Fu- 
Scots, As there was no Army on foot to repulſe theſe Froifurt. 
Enemies, the King was forced to call a Parliament (9), | *: © 24, 
who granted him a Subſidy to continue the War with wajgng, 
Scotland, the Conduct whereof was committed to the 
Duke of Lancaſter. The King of Scotland being inform- 
ed of the Preparations againſt him, ſued for Peace, but it 
was abſolutely refuſed. 

Mean while, the Duke of Bretagne uſed his Endea- Truce toit b 
vours to reconcile the two Crowns of France and Eng- — 
land. With much ſolliciting, he at length prevailed Froiſfarr. 
with the two Kings, to ſend their Plenipotentiaries be- I. 2. C. 127, 
tween Calais and Boulogne. But this Negotiation ended 44. pub. 
only in a Truce for ten Months (10), in which the Kings vis. p. 418, 
of Scotland and Caſtile, if they deſired it, were to be Froiffart- 
included. The Duke of Burgundy, Uncle of the King of 
France, undertook to anſwer within ſuch a time for the 
King of Scotland. But the Earl of Flanders his Father- 
in-law dying in this Interval, his care to take poſſeſſion 
of his Dominions, made him forget, or neglect, this En- 
gagement. Mean while, whether the Eugliß thought proigure. 
the Scots would not be included in the Treaty, or were Ibid. 
willing to reap ſome Advantage from the Expence they 
had been at, the Duke of Lancaſler went (11) and 
ravaged Scotland, to the very Gates of Edinburgh. This 257 Scots. 
Incurſion obliged the King of Scotland to deſire to be in- #7'*<4 i 
cluded in the Truce, which was granted, by the media- I ©. 13% 
tion of the Duke of Burgundy. AR. Pub. 

Shortly after the Duke of Lancaſter's Return, a certain VII. P. 434, 
Iriſb Monk came to the Court, then at Salisbury (12), and 1 18 
diſcovered to the King a Secret of great moment, namely, The Dole of 
that the Duke of Lancaſter his Uncle had conſpired to Lancafter 
murder the King, and ſeize the Crown. This Accuſa- © — 4 
tion was attended with ſo many Circumſtances, that Ri- 21 
chard could not help believing it. But the Duke, with- King. 
out the leaſt emotion, vindicated himſelf upon each Ar- OS: 
ticle, in ſuch a manner that the King ſeemed ſatisfied. core: bim 
He ordered however the Accuſer to be taken into Cuſ- Walſing 
tody, either to puniſh him, or examine him more ſtrictly. 


(1) This Parliament met at Weſtminſter, Octob. 6. and in it the Lords and Commons granted the King a Fifteenth, and a Tenth out of the Cities and 


Towns. Rot. Parl. Ceotton's Abridg. p. 281. Wall. 


(2) They repreſented to him, “ That that Statute was never agreed nor granted by the Commons, but whatſoever was moved therein was without their 
«« Allent, and therefore prayed that the ſaid Statute ſhould be diſannulled. Which was accordingly done. {See Cotton's Abridg. p. 28 5. p 

(3) The Form of the Abſolution ran thus: «« By Authority Apoſlolical committed unto me for this purpoſe, I abſolve thee, A. B. from all thy Sins 
« confeſſed, and for wh ch thou art contrite, and from all thoſe which thou wouldſt confeſs, did they occur to thy Memory, and grant thee with a full 
« Pardon of all thy Sins, the Reward of the Juſt, and the Aſſurance of eternal Salvation: And I give thee moreover, all the Privileges granted to thoſe 
„% who go to War in Defence of the Hzsly-Land, and make thee Partaker of the Benefit of the Prayers of the Catholick Church.“ Mang. Hi,. Argl. 


p. 295 . 

wy Beſides the Parliament above-mentioned, there was another held, or rather a Great Council at London, in the beginning of May, to wum Jobs 
MWitliſ preſented ſeven Articles, containing the Subſtance of his DeQtrine. Walſ. p. 288, 

(5) On Febr. 24. at Weſtminſter. It gave the Biſhop of Norwich the fifteenth granted in the laſt Parliament: Who engaged, in conſideration thereof, 
to lerve the King one whole Year in his Wars in France, with three thouſand Men at Arms, and two thouſand five hundred Archers, well mounted. 


Cotton s Abridg. p. 286, & Wall. p. 296. 
(6) Which was on April 23. Freiffart, I. 2. c. 10g. 


(7) His Army mutinying, he was forced to raiſe the Siege, and to leave his great Cannon behind him: But after this he obtained a compleat Victory over 
the French, in which three, or, according to others, twelve thouſand of them were ſlain. Walf. p. 299, 303 

(8) 7. Wal. fays, the King countermanded him, juſt as he was going to embark, which it ſeems the Biſhop took no notice of, p. 298. The Tempora- 
lities of Nergvich Biſhoprick were reſtored, Ofcb. 24, 138 5. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 7. p 479. W alſ. p. 311. 

(9) Which met at Wefminſter, on Octeb. 25. and granted the King a Fifteenth; Six- pence for every Pound of Merchandize, and two Shillings of every 
Tun cf Wine. Ret. Parl. 7. Ric, 2. u. 3, 12, &c. Cotton's Abridg. p. 290. Walſ. p- 307. 

(10) Or rather about eight and half, wiz. from Fan. 26. till Ofob. 1. See Rymer's Faxd. Tom. 7. p. 419+ 


(11) With two thouſand Lances, and fix thouſand Archers. Fyoiſ. I. 2. c. 


123. 


(12) At a Parliament or Great Council, held there on the Friday after April 25, which granted the King a Moiety of a Tenth and a FifteentÞ» 


Ret, Clauſ. 7. Ric, 2. Ms 10, Cotten Abridg. p. 298. Wall. p. 309. 
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1384. But when he was to be brought before the Council, he 
was found to be hanged over- night in the Priſon, with- 
out any poſſibility of diſcovering the Author of this out- 

Walfang. rage. This Accident did the Duke of Lancaſter great 
Injury, becauſe People were prejudiced againſt him, 
though it was as probable, that the Monk was murdered 
by the Authors of the Accuſation, as by the orders of the 
Party accuſed. 

He is for Another Accident, ſhortly after, confirmed the People in 

ther juſ- the ſuſpicion raiſed by the Monk's Report againſt the 
petied. Duke of Lancaſter. An Alderman of London, a great Fa- 
vorite of the Duke, being charged with conſpiring againſt 
the King, was found guilty, after a ſtrict Examination, 
Though the Duke was then abſent, his cloſe Friendſhip 
with the Criminal, and the Endeavours of his Friends 
to prevent the Sentence, and afterwards to procure the 
King's Pardon, occaſioned Reflections not at all to the 
ite Trace Duke's advantage. He was then upon an Embaſſy at 

3 Paris, where he ſpent fifty thouſand Marks, in obtaining 

A. Pubs. only the Prolongation of the Fruce for ſome Months. 

VII. p. 430 If the Duke of Lancaſter was not beloved by the Peo- 

Lie - Ple, he was no leſs hated by the Favorites, who could 

1 eging the not hope to diſpoſe of all things at their pleaſure, as 

Duk: of long as he was in Credit with the King. It is well 

* known, the way of moſt Favorites is, not to ſuffer about 

Wallas. their Maſter, any but their Creatures. Theſe looking 
upon the Duke of Lanca/ter as a troubleſome Inſpector, 
and incapable of condeſcending to court them, believed 
they ought before all things to be rid of that Prince, 
For that purpoſe, they all ated in concert, to create in 
the King Suſpicions, which ſhould cauſe him to conſider 
this Uncle, as a very dangerous Enemy. Richard, who 
neither did, nor would, fee any thing but with their 
Eyes, ſuffered himſelf to be ſo prejudiced, that he con- 
ſented to a Reſolution of accuſing the Duke of High- 
Treaſon. Judge Treſilian, a Man of a cruel and daring 
Temper, took upon him to draw up the Articles of Ac- 
cuſation, and manage the Evidences. He even offered to 
try him as a private Perſon, though by the Laws of the 

The Duke Land he could be judged only by his Peers. As this Plot 

prepares to could not be fo ſecretly contrived, that the Duke ſhould 

22 r have no notice thereof, he thought it imprudent to de- 
liver himſelf into the hands of his Enemies, who were 
bent upon his Ruin. So, without troubling himſelf about 
his Vindication, he withdrew to his Caſtle of Pontfra#, 
where he aſſembled ſome Troops, and made other Pre- 

rations in order to defend himſelf, in caſe of attack. 
hough he had not many Friends, yet being perſecuted 
by the Miniſters, who were till leſs beloved than himſelf, 

Ne Prin. be eaſily found People enough to take his Part, A Civil 

ceſs of Wales War was juſt going to be kindled in the Kingdom, 

2 when the Princeſs of I/ales, the King's Mother, in- 

Walling, 5 terpoſed to make Peace, before Hoſtilities were com- 
menced. She ſucceeded at length, after many Journeys 
and Fatigues, and Richard, ſatisfied of the falſeneſs of the 
Suſpicions, ſuggeſted to him againſt the Duke his Uncle, 
received him again into favour (1). 5 

1385, During theſe Broils, no Preparations were made for the 

France pre- War, though the late Truce with France and Scotland 

pores to ar- was about to expire, It was imagined, it might be re- 
wad newed ; but the King of France had other As 

Act. Pub. he ſaw the Court of England in a perfe& Security, he 

VII. p. 485: reſolved to improve it, by making a powerful Effort, from 
which he promiſed himſelf great Advantages, 'To that 
end, he ſent a numerous Army into Guienne, hoping to 
finiſh the Conqueſt of that Dukedom, before the Engliſh 

gad $uc. ſhould be able to oppoſe it. At the ſame time he ſent 
cxurs to the King of Scotland an Aid of a thouſand Men at 
eotland- Arms (2), under the Command of John de Vienne, who 

— was to make a powerful Diverſion in the North (3), in 

Froillut. order to favour the Deſcent of the French in the ſouthern 

L 2. c. 141- Parts of the Iſland. The Alarm taken by the Engl 

7% Englich at all theſe Preparations, turned to their Safety. The 

levy a great Court gave ſuch preſſing Orders to levy Tr and the 

Army. Orders were executed with ſuch ardour and diligence, 

Walking, that, if the Hiſtorians are to be credited, Richard quickly 
ſaw himſelf at the head of three hundred thouſand Men. 

The Dale of He detached ſixty thouſand, under the Command of the 

Lancaſter Duke of Lancaſter, to march into Scotland (4), whilſt 


marches into 
Scotland. 


with the reſt, he himfelf expected the French on the 1385. 
ſouthern Coaſt. Upon the Duke of Lancafter's Approach, 

the Scots, who were now ravaging the Borders of Eng- 

land, retired to the Center of their Kingdom, leaving the 

Engliſh General free to revenge his Countrymen, by his 

ravages in Scotland, where he had followed them. The : err = 
great Army aſſembled by Richard, deſtroying the King 
of France's hopes of ſucceeding in his Project, he de- 

ferred the Execution to a more convenient Seaſon. By 

that means Richard was at liberty to march towards 
Scotland (5), with the Choice of his Army. In all like- Richard ger! 
lihood, he would have entirely ſubdued that Kingdom, % . 
had he known how to improve his Advantages, fince the I 4. 
King of Scotland was unable to withſtand him. But the 0pporennicy 
Favorites Jealouſy of the Duke of Lancafter, who com- Agog 
manded under him, was the reaſon, ſo fair an opportu- A. 
nity was irrecoverably loſt. The Scots, perceiving the Wallas. 
King of England, inſtead of puſhing them vigorouſly, was — ** 1 
. himſelf with ravaging the Country about Eqdin- 474. 
burgh, began to recover from their Fright, cauſed by his 
formidable Forces. As they were not able to attack him, 

they judged the beſt way to oblige him to quit Scotland, 

was to make a Diverſion in his own Country. Purſuant Le Scots 
to this Reſolution, they removed at a greater diſtance — 5 
from the Engliſ Army, to make the King believe it Cumber- 
was to avoid a Battle. But on a ſudden, by ſpeedy land. 
Marches they came into Cumberland, where they made 
terrible Ravages (6). Whilſt they were marching thither, 

Richard never troubled himſelf to inquire after them. 

So, imagining they were fled, and ſatisfied with the Richard rs 
Advantages already gained, he reſolved, as not being fond . 
of War, to return into England. He had Intelligence . 
by the way, of the Scots entering Cumberland, and might Walſing 
eaſily have cut off their Retreat, But notwithſtanding 

all the Duke of Lancaſter's Endeavours to perſuade him 

to a vigorous Reſolution, he choſe rather to follow the 

Earl of Oxford's Advice. This Favorite, who had a great 
Influence over him, perſuaded him, that the Duke of 
Lancaſter only ſought to expoſe him to danger. This 

Advice correſponding with his Suſpicions and Inclinations, 

he continued his march, without going in queſt of the 
Enemy. All but the Favorites, were ſo amazed at his 
unconcern for the Calamities of his Subjects of Cumber- 

land, that they could not help loudly murmuring, and 
conſidering the King himſelf, as a Prince regardleſs of the 

good of the Publick. 

Whilſt the King was on his Journey to London, the The Lord 
Lord Holland (7), his half Brother, quarrelling with the f f 
Earl of Stafford's eldeſt Son (8), killed him, and took Stafford. 
Sanctuary in Beverly Abbey. The Action was ſo hei- Walſing. 
nous, that notwithſtanding the Ties of Blood, Richard re- 1 1 
ſolved to abandon the Murderer to the rigour of the = 
Law. In vain did the Princeſs of J/ales, their common 7 King 
Mother, intercede for her Son, ſhe could never obtain his — rel 
Pardon. This refufal fat ſo heavy upon her Mind, that ar &is Be- 
ſhe died with Grief a few days after (9). Nevertheleſs, , T- 
whether the King was ſorry for being ſo cruel to his 222 
Mother, or the Murdered found a more powerful Inter- Gg. 
ceſſor, the Princeſs was hardly in her Grave, when he 
granted the Pardon the had ſued for in vain. 

The fear of the French Invaſion being vaniſhed, the 
Duke of Lancafter brought his own Afﬀairs upon the 
board, and demanded Aſſiſtance of the King to proſecute 
his Right to the Crown of Cæſile. There could never 
be a more ſeaſonable ſuncture to obtain his deſire. Fer- 
dinand King of Portugal being dead, without leaving any 
legitimate Children but Beatrix Queen of Caftile, the 
King her Husband pretended, the Crown of Portugal 
was devolved to his Queen, by the Death of the King 
her Father. But the Portugueſe, not bearing the thoughts 
of living under the Dominion of the Caftilians, had 

laced on the Throne, Fohn natural Son of the late 

ing. As this Quarrel could ſcarce poſſibly be decided 
but by Arms, the King of Caftile entered Portugal, and 
advancing as far as Lisbon, laid Siege to the City. But 
meeting with a braver Defence than he expected, he 
was forced to retire. In the next Campain he loſt a Froiſſart, 
Battle, which obliged him to quit Portugal, fill hoping . 2. 6 65. 
to compaſs his Ends, by the Aſſiſtance of France, The 


Knighton, (1) This Year, en Nevemb. 12. a Parliament met at Wftminfler, which granted the King two Fiftcenths. Rot. Parl. 8. Ric. II. N. 1, &c. 10. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 303. In this Parliament the Sentence paſſed againſt Alice Pierce in a former Parliament, was reverſed. 1b:d.—— This Year 


alſo died the famous Sir John Philper. Wall. p- 310. 


(2) Every Man at Arms had with him three, or four, and ſometimes five Knights. Rapin. = x 
(J He alſo ſent ten thouſand Livres to Robert King of Scotland, and forty thouſand to the Nobility of that Kingdom. Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. 


p- 
bought again, by the Earl of Northumberland, the Governor. Wal. 


p- 311. 
8) He entered that Kingdom about the beginning of Auguf Wal. 5. 3 


484- . — 
(4) During the Seffion of the laſt Parliament, the Scots ſurprized Berwick Caſtle, having bribed the Deputy -Governor ; but it was retaken, or rathet 


_ Fad. Tom. VII. p. 463 
16. 


) They burnt Penreth, made an attempt upon Carliſle, and cruelly ravaged the whole Country. Knighton, Col. 2674. 


(7) Jahn de Holland, Brother to Thomas Earl of Kent. Freiſ. I. 2. c. 142. 


(8) Whoſe Name was Raiph. Wall. p. 316. 


(9) She died at Walling ferd Caſtle, and was buried in the Church of the Friers Minors at Stanford. Ibid. The King bai a Chapel built at Stanford 


to pray for her Soul. Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. 527+ 
No. XXIV. Vo. I. 
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460 To HISTORT 


1382. conſidered as a Prince capable of falling into great Ex- 
ceſſes, unleſs timely Care was taken to bridle his Paſ- 
ſions, 

_ For that purpoſe, in the next meeting of the Parlia- 
impriſming ment (1), the Houſe of Commons reſolved to remedy this 
Hereticks re- Inconvenience, ariſing, from the too great Authority the 


wed. King began to aſſume. The Power given to the Biſhops 


if ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


raſh, as with twelve thouſand Men, to offer the Croiſes 1383. 
Battle, who had received a ftrong Reinforcement from Froiſſar. 
the Gantois, This daringneſs coſt him dear, fince he "--: 
had the misfortune to ſee this Army, his only refuge, ba 
entirely routed, Reduced to this ſad extremity, and be- 
holding his Country on the point of being utterly de- 
ſtroyed, he ſaw no other way to free himſelf from this 


r 


A to impriſon Hereticks, was conſidered as very deſtructive danger, but to apply to the Court of France. He repre- 
4 to Liberty, ſince the Clergy thereby became in a manner ſented to the young King's Council, how much it con- } 
| abſolute Maſters of the hw and Fortune of private cerned France to fave Flanders; and the more, becauſe in I r 
14 Perſons. The Complaints from all parts, obliged the all appearance, the deſign of the Craiſes was not to reſt ? 
1 Commons to preſent a Petition to the King, to revoke ſatisfied with that ſingle Conqueſt. The Court of France, . 
bd a Conceſſion to which they had not given their Con- rouſed by theſe Remonſtrances, or rather by their own 
0 ſent (2), Richard who wanted Money, durſt not reject Intereſt, which would not ſuffer them to ſee Flanders fall 
| the Parliament's Requeſt, But ſome pretend, that by the into the hands of the Englsh, reſolved to aſſiſt the Earl. 
" Artifices of the Clergy, this Revocation was razed out Charles VI heading a powerful Army, marched againſt FroiNart, 
þ of the Parliament Rolls, where it is not to be found. the Croiſes, who were beſieging pres. Upon his Ap- , — 
\ ard The Schiſm {till continued in the Church, to the great proach they raiſed the Siege (7), and retired to Bour- Knighton, 4 
4 Cruſade a- Scandal of the Chriſtians, who were in doubt which of bourg, where they were inveſted, The Biſhop-General, 50 
0 gainſt Cle- the two Popes was to be regarded as Chri/t's Vicar, Ur- wanting Proviſions for the Subſiſtence of his Army, 4 
4 ments, ban, whoſe Party was ſtrongeſt, perceiving Spiritual Wea- would have been at a loſs to free himſelf out of this * 
0 1. 2. c. 108, pons were inſufficient, thought it more advantagious to uſe ſtreight, had not the Duke of Bretagne uſed his Intereſt 5 
. ee. Temporal Arms. To that end, he publiſhed againſt Cle- in his favour, By the mediation of this Prince, the 4 
ment and his Adherents a Cruſade, of which Henry Spen- Croiſes obtained leave to retire, upon reſtoring the Places D 
The Biſee cer Biſhop of Norwich was declared General. The Pope they had taken, Thus ended the Cruſade, undertaken _ 
44 by this Bull granted the ſame Indulgences (3), to all that for the ſole Intereſt of Urban, without the Pope or Ex- 
| ral. were willing to engage in this Undertaking, as to thoſe /and receiving the leaſt Benefit. When the Biſhop was 
| 2 who bore Arms againſt the Infidels. The Effect produced returned, the King ordered the Temporalities of his See 
| An Pw in England, by the publication of the Cruſade, anſwered to be ſeized (8), and ſeveral of his principal Officers im- 
þ VII. p. 372, the Pope's Wiſhes. The Nobles, Gentry, People, and priſoned, for not following their Inſtructions. 
3225210 Clergy, ingaged in it with the ſame ardour as if they had Whilſt the Crojſes were employed in ravaging Flan- 73 French 
0 engage r been to wage War with the Enemies of the Chriſtian ders, England was a great Sufferer in her turn, by the 94 Scots 
1 with Zeal. Name. Whilſt they waited for the Parliament's Approba- frequent Deſcents of the French, and Incurſions of the f. Fag. 
1 tion, which was not at all queſtioned, every one was dili- Scots, As there was no Army on foot to repulſe theſe Froiur. 
gently preparing to obtain the promiſed Indulgences, either Enemies, the King was forced to call a Parliament (9), I. 2. 124, 
by ſerving in Perſon in the War, or by contributing money who granted him a Subſidy to continue the War with Walſing, 
for promoting the ſame. Scotland, the Conduct whereof was committed to the 
Ga Whilſt the Croiſes were making their preparations, the Duke of Lancaſter. The King of Scotland being inform- 
retaras from Earl of Cambridge returned from Portugal, where he had ed of the Preparations againſt him, ſued for Peace, but it 
wha, » met with the ſame Treatment the Earl of Buckingham his was abſolutely refuſed. 2* 
e Brother had done in Bretagne. That is, the King of Mean while, the Duke of Bretagne uſed his Endea- Tuce toitb 6/8 
Walſing. Portugal uſed the Engliſh Succours, to make an advanta- veurs to reconcile the two Crowns of France and Eng- nn 2 
8 b gious Peace with the King of Caſtile, to whom he even land. With much ſolliciting, he at length prevailed 1 
75, N gave Beatrix his only Daughter, promiſed to the Earl of with the two Kings, to ſend their Plenipotentiaries be- I. 2. c. 127, 
Cambridge's eldeſt Son, So the Engliſh Prince returned tween Calais and Boulegne. But this Negotiation ended 5 p.. 
extremely diſſatisfied, after loſing all hopes of procuring only in a Truce for ten Months (10), in which the Kings vis. p. 48, 
his Son the Crown of Portugal, and helping to place of Scotland and Caſtile, if they deſired it, were to be Froiffart. 
| the Duke of Lancaſter his Brother on the Throne of included. The Duke of Burgundy, Uncle of the King of 
| Caſtile (4). France, undertook to anſwer within ſuch a time for the 
| 1383. The Parliament, which met in the beginning of the King of Scotland. But the Earl of Flanders his Father- The 
0 N Year 1383 (5), not only approved of the Cruſade pub- in-law dying in this Interval, his care to take poſſeſſion KA 
b 10. . liſhed by Urban, but alſo granted a conſiderable Subſidy of his Dominions, made him forget, or neglect, this En- * 
{ upon that account. When every thing was ready, the gagement. Mean while, whether the Zng/;h thought p,oigur:. Wal 
"1 Biſhop of Norwich imbarked the Croiſes, conſiſting of the Scots would not be included in the Treaty, or were Ibid. 
\ fifty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe. Upon his willing to reap ſome Advantage from the Expence they 
a Arrival at Calais (6) he held a Council of War, to con- had been at, the Duke of Lancaſler went (11) and 
f ſider which way he ſhould turn the Arms of the Croiſes, ravaged Scotland, to the very Gates of Edinburgh. This 25 Scots. 
f Moſt were for entering France, ſince the Bull imported, Incurſion obliged the King of Scotland to deſire to be in- din 13 
that the Cruſade was deſigned againſt Clement and his Ad- cluded in the Truce, which was granted, by the media- 14 . 129 Fran 
9 herents. Probably, for this reaſon, the Court of Eng- tion of the Duke of Burgundy. AR. Pub. na 
l land had engaged ſo heartily in the Affair. But the Ge- Shortly after the Duke of Lancafter's Return, a certain VII. p. 434. Walf 
{ neral, for private reaſons not diſcovered in Hiſtory, [ri Monk came to the Court, then at Salisbury (12), and . 2 75 
| cauſed it to be reſolved, that the War ſhould be carried diſcovered to the King a Secret of great moment, namely, 74, Duke of | 
| into Flanders. To colour this Reſolution, it was alledged, that the Duke of Lancaſter his Uncle had conſpired to Lancafter 
that Flanders was a Fief of the Crown of France, though murder the King, and ſeize the Crown. This Accuſa- 0 A 
! 232 the Earl of Flanders had acknowledged Pope Urban. So, tion was attended with ſo many Circumſtances, that Ri- arinft the 
{ a5 contrary to the Intention of the Court, and no doubt of chard could not help believing it. But the Duke, with- King: Sends 
[ VII. p. 399- the Pope himſelf, the Croiſes invaded Flanders, and took out the leaſt emotion, vindicated himſelf upon each Ar- 1 — 
j Graveling, Bourbourg, Mardike, and Dunkirk, The ticle, in ſuch a manner that the King ſeemed ſatisfied. cores bim{e!/. Buch 
a Earl of Flanders, ſurprized at this unexpected Attack, He ordered however the Accuſer to be taken into Cuſ- Walſing. Knig] 
ö levying ſome Troops with all poſſible diligence, was ſo tody, either to puniſh him, or examine him more ſtrictly. wp 
(1) This Parliament met at Weftminſter, O46. 6. and in it the Lords and Commons granted the King a Fifteenth, and a Tenth out of the Cities and The E 
| Towns, Ret. Parl. Cotton's Abridg. p. 281. Wal/. levy c 
J (2) They repreſented to him, «+ That that Statute was never agreed nor granted by the Commons, but whatſoever was moved therein was without their Arm. 
«« Aſſent, and therefore prayed that the ſaid Statute ſhould be diſannulled. Which was accordingly done. {See Corton's Abridg. p. 28 5. 7 Walk 
| (3) The Form of the Abſolution ran thus: «« By Authority Apoſlolical committed unto me for this purpoſe, I abſolve thee, A. B. from all thy Sing 
«© confeſſed, and for wh ch thou art contrite, and from all thoſe which thou would confeſs, did they occur to thy Memory, and grant thee with a full 
« Pardon of all thy Sins, the Reward of the Juſt, and the Aſſurance of eternal Salvation: And I give thee moreover, all the Privileges granted to thoſe | Thee 2 
„% Who go to War in Defence of the Hsly-Land, and make thee Partaker of the Benefit of the Prayers of the Catholick Church Waſifng. Hift. Argt. Lancs: 
: march, 


295. - 
f 14% Beſides the Parliament above - mentioned, there was another held, or rather a Great Council at Lenden, in the beginning of May, to whom Jobs Sco 
W.*1f preſented ſeven Articles, containing the Subſtance of his Dectrine. Walſ. p. 288. Knigh 
(5) On Febr. 24. at Weſtminſter. It gave the Biſhop of Norwrch the fifteenth granted in the laſt Parliament: Who engaged, in conſideration thereof, 
to lerve the King one whole Year in his Wars in France, with three thouſand Men at Arms, and two thouſand five hundred Archers, well mounted. 
| Cotton Abridg. p. 286, & Wall. p. 296. 
(6) Which was on April 23. Froiffart, I. 2. c. 109. 
(7) His Army mutinying, he was forced to raiſe the Siege, and to leave his great Cannon behind him: But after this he obtained a compleat Victory orer 
; the French, in which three, or, according to others, twelve thouſand of them were ſlain. Walf. p. 299, 303+ 
(8) 1. Walſ. ſays, the King countermanded him, juſt as he was going to embark, which it ſeems the Biſhop took no notice of, p. 298. The Tempora- 
lities of Norgvich Biſhoprick were reſtored, O#cb, 24, 138 5. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 7. 479 91. p. 31. 
(9) Which met at Wefminſter, on Ofteb. 25. and granted the King a Fifteenth; Six-pence for every Pound of Merchandize, and two Shilliags of every 
? Tun cf Wine. Ret, Parl. 7. Ric, 2. 3. 3, 12, &c, Cotton's Abridg. p. 290. Walſ. p. 307. 
f (10) Or rather about eight and half, wiz. from Fan. 26. till Ofeb. 1. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 7. p. 419+ 
; (11) With two thouſand Lances, and fix thouſand Archers. Frorf, I. 2. c. 123. 
(12) At a Parliament or Great Council, held there on the Friday after April 25, which granted the King a Moiety of a Tenth and a FifteentF» 
Rot, Clauſ. 7. Ric. 2. Ms 10, Cotton's Abridg. p. 298. Wall. p. 309. | | 
But 
\ 


Book X. 


1384. But when he was to be brought before the Council, he 
was found to be hanged over-night in the Priſon, with- 
out any poſſibility of diſcovering the Author of this out- 
rage. This Accident did the Duke of Lancaſter great 
Injury, becauſe People were prejudiced againſt him, 
though it was as probable, that the Monk was murdered 
by the Authors of the Accuſation, as by the orders of the 
Party accuſed. 

Another Accident, ſhortly after, confirmed the People in 
the ſuſpicion raiſed by the Monk's Report againſt the 
Duke of Lancaſter. An Alderman of London, a great Fa- 
vorite of the Duke, being charged with conſpiring againſt 
the King, was found guilty, after a ſtrict Examination, 
Though the Duke was then abſent, his cloſe Friendſhip 
with the Criminal, and the Endeavours of his Friends 
to prevent the Sentence, and afterwards to procure the 
King's Pardon, occaſioned Reflections not at all to the 
ite Trace Duke's advantage. He was then upon an Embaſly at 
2 Paris, where he ſpent fifty thouſand Marks, in obtaining 
AA. Pub, only the Prolongation of the "I'ruce for ſome Months. 
VII. p. 430, If the Duke of Lancafter was not beloved by the Peo- 
* - ple, he was no leſs hated by the Favorites, who could 
Ul eging the not hope to diſpoſe of all things at their pleaſure, as 
Duk: of long as he was in Credit with the King. It is well 
- wg known, the way of moſt Favorites is, not to ſuffer about 
Wang their Maſter, any but their Creatures. "Theſe looking 

upon the Duke of Lancaſter as a troubleſome Inſpector, 
and incapable of condeſcending to court them, believed 
they ought before all things to be rid of that Prince. 
For that purpoſe, they all acted in concert, to create in 
the King Suſpicions, which ſhould cauſe him to conſider 
this Uncle, as a very dangerous Enemy. Richard, who 
neither did, nor would, ſee any thing but with their 
Eyes, ſuffered himſelf to be ſo prejudiced, that he con- 
ſented to a Reſolution of accuſing the Duke of High- 
Treaſon. Judge Treſilian, a Man of a cruel and daring 
Temper, took upon him to draw up the Articles of Ac- 
cuſation, and manage the Evidences. He even offered to 
try him as a private Perſon, though by the Laws of the 
The Duke Land he could be judged only by his Peers. As this Plot 
prepares to could not be fo ſecretly contrived, that the Duke ſhould 
72 n have no notice thereof, he thought it imprudent to de- 
liver himſelf into the hands of his Enemies, who were 
bent upon his Ruin. So, without troubling himſelf about 
his Vindication, he withdrew to his Caſtle of Pontfract, 
where he aſſembled ſome Troops, and made other Pre- 
22 in order to defend himſelf, in caſe of attack. 
hough he had not many Friends, yet being perſecuted 
by the Minifters, who were till leſs beloved than himſelf, 
Ne Prin. be eaſily found People enough to take his Part. A Civil 
ſe of Wales War was juſt going to be kindled in the Kingdom, 
5 when the Princels of Males, the King's Mother, in- 
Waläng. 5 terpoſed to make Peace, before Hoſtilities were com- 
menced. She ſucceeded at length, after many Journeys 
and Fatigues, and Richard, ſatisfied of the falſeneſs of the 
Suſpicions, ſuggeſted to him againſt the Duke his Uncle, 

received him again into favour (1). : 

1385. During theſe Broils, no Preparations were made for the 
France pre- War, though the late Truce with France and Scotland 
pores to c- was about to expire, It was imagined, it might be re- 
. 4 newed; but the King of France had other As 
Att. Pub. he ſaw the Court of England in a perſect Security, he 
VII. p. 485. reſolved to improve it, by making a powerful Effort, from 

which he promiſed himſelf great Advantages, To that 
end, he ſent a numerous Army into Guzenne, hoping to 
finiſh the Conqueſt of that Dukedom, before the Engli/h 
gend Fc Thould be able to oppoſe it. At the ſame time he ſent 


Walſing 


He is fur- 
ther ſuſ- 


Pected 


cxurs to the King of Scotland an Aid of a thouſand Men at 
NG Arms (2), under the Command of Fohn de Vienne, who 
Kuchen. Was to make a powerful Diverſion in the North (3), in 
Froiſſart, order to favour the Deſcent of the French in the ſouthern 


2. c. 141- Parts of the Iſland. The Alarm taken 1 Engliſh 
7% Englic at all theſe Preparations, turned to their Safety. The 
levy a great Court gave ſuch preſſing Orders to levy Tr and the 
a. Orders were executed with ſuch ardour and diligence, 
W²ulng. that, if the Hiſtorians are to be credited, Richard quickly 

ſaw himſelf at the head of three hundred thouſand Men. 
Ne Duke of He detached ſixty thouſand, under the Command of the 
Lancaſter Duke of Lancaſter, to march into Scotland (4), Whilſt 


marches into 
Scotland. 
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with the reſt, he himſelf expected the French on the 1385. 
ſouthern Coaſt. Upon the Duke of Lancaſter's Approach, 

the Scots, who were now ravaging the Borders of Eng- 

land, retired to the Center of their Kingdom, leaving the 

Engliſh General free to revenge his Countrymen, by his 

ravages in Scotland, where he had followed them. The r 4 
great Army aſſembled by Richard, deſtroying the King Ai, 2 
of France's hopes of ſucceeding in his Project, he de- 

ferred the Execution to a more convenient Seaſon. By 

that means Richard was at liberty to march towards 
Scotland (5), with the Choice of his Army. In all like- Richard ges: 
lihood, he would have entirely ſubdued that Kingdom, . 
had he known how to improve his Advantages, fince the I ehe 
King of Scotland was unable to withſtand him. But the 9pporeunicy 
Favorites Jealouſy of the Duke of Lancafter, who com- * 
manded under him, was the reaſon, ſo fair an opportu- . 
nity was irrecoverably loſt. The Scots, perceiving the gs 
King of England, inſtead of puſhing them vigorouſly, was ,;7 ON . 
. 5 himſelf with ravaging the Country about Edin- 474. 
burgh, began to recover from their Fright, cauſed by his 
formidable Forces. As they were not able to attack him, 

they judged the beſt way to oblige him to quit Scotland, 

was to make a Diverſion in his own Country. Purſuant e Scots 
to this Reſolution, they removed at a greater diſtance ry Bo 1 
from the Engl/h Army, to make the King believe it cumber- 
was to avoid a Battle, But on a ſudden, by ſpeedy land. 
Marches they came into Cumberland, where they made 
terrible Ravages (6). Whilſt they were marching thither, 

Richard never troubled himſelf to inquire after them. 

So, imagining they were fled, and fatisfied with the Richard + 
Advantages already gained, he reſolved, as not being fond them afone | 
of War, to return into England. He had Intelligence to London. 
by the way, of the Scots entering Cumberland, and might Walling 
eaſily have cut off their Retreat. But notwithſtanding 

all the Duke of Lancaſter's Endeavours to perſuade him 

to a vigorous Reſolution, he choſe rather to follow the 

Earl of Oxford's Advice. This Favorite, who had a great 
Influence over him, perſuaded him, that the Duke of 
Lancaſter only ſought to expoſe him to danger. This 

Advice correſponding with his Suſpicions and Inclinations, 

he continued his march, without going in queſt of the 
Enemy. All but the Favorites, were ſo amazed at his 
unconcern for the Calamities of his Subjects of Cumber- 

land, that they could not help loudly murmuring, and 
conſidering the King himſelf, as a Prince regardleſs of the 

good of the Publick. 

Whilſt the King was on his Journey to London, the The Lord 
Lord Holland (7), his half Brother, quarrelling with the % , 
Earl of Stafford's eldeſt Son (8), killed him, and took Stafford. 
Sanctuary in Beverly Abbey. The Action was ſo hei- Walſing. 
nous, that notwithſtanding the Ties of Blood, Richard re- * N 
ſolved to abandon the Murderer to the rigour of the ö 
Law. In vain did the Princeſs of Wales, their common 7 King 


Mother, intercede for her Son, ſhe could never obtain his 8 


rdon b1 
Pardon. This refufal fat ſo heavy upon her Mind, that a bis Al 


ſhe died with Grief a few days after (9). Nevertheleſs, , I- 
whether the King was ſorry for being ſo cruel to his N 
Mother, or the Murdered found a more powerful Inter- Gg. 
ceſſor, the Princeſs was hardly in her Grave, when he 
granted the Pardon ſhe had ſued for in vain. 

The fear of the French Invaſion being vaniſhed, the 
Duke of Lancafter brought his own Affairs upon the 
board, and demanded Aſſiſtance of the King to proſecute 
his Right to the Crown of Ca//ile. There could never 
be a more ſeaſonable ſuncture to obtain his deſire, Fer- 
dinand King of Portugal being dead, without leaving any 
legitimate Children but Beatrix Queen of Caftile, the 
King her Husband pretended, the Crown of Portugal 
was devolved to his Queen, by the Death of the King 
her Father. But the Portugueſe, not bearing the thoughts 
of living under the Dominion of the Caftilians, had 

laced on the Throne, John natural Son of the late 

ing. As this Quarrel could ſcarce poſſibly be decided 
but by Arms, the King of Caftile entered Portugal, and 
advancing as far as Lisbon, laid Siege to the City. But 
meeting with a braver Defence than he expected, he 
was forced to retire. In the next Campain he loſt a Froiſfart, 
Battle, which obliged him to quit Portugal, ſtill hoping | * © 165. 
to compaſs his Ends, by the Aſſiſtance of France, The 


(1) This Year, en Nevemb. 12. a Parliament met at Wqſtminfler, which granted the King two Fifteenths. Rot. Parl. 8. Ric. II. V. 1, &c. 10. 


Cotto Abridg. p. 303. In this Parliament the Sentence paſſed againſt Alice Pierce in a former Parliament, was reverſed. 107d. This Year 


alſo died the famous Sir Jobi Philpsr. Wall. p. 310. 


2) Every Man at Arms had with him three, or four, and ſometimes five Knights. Rapin. 
3 He "UG ſent ten thouſand Livres to Robert King of Scotland, and forty thouſand to the Nobility of that Kingdom. Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. 


484. : ; 
of (4) During the Seſſion of the laſt Parliament, the Scots ſurprized Berzwick Caſtle, having bribed the Deputy-Governor ; but it was retaken, or rathet 


bought again, by the Earl of Northumberland, the Governor. Walſ. p. 311. 
850 He entered that Kingdom about the beginning of Auguſt, Walſ. p. 316. 


Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. 463. 


They burnt Penreth, made an attempt upon Carliſle, and cruelly ravaged the whole Country. Knighton, Col. 2674. 


(7) Jobn de Holland, Brother to Thomas Earl of Kent, Freiſ. I. 2. c. 142. 


(8) Whoſe Name was Raiph. Wall. p. 316. 


(9) She died at Wallingford Caſtle, and was buried in the Church of the Friers Minors at Stanford. Ibid. The King had a Chapel built at Stanford 


to pray for her Soul, Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. 527. 
No. XXIV. VoI. I. 
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| : 335. new King of Portugal finding his Enemy was about to 


11 Waikng: receive Aid from the King of France, ſent Ambaſſadors 
4 VII. „ c:o, to England, to make an Alliance with Richard, offering 
14 p. 550. 1 a 

is Fr lat, to acknowledge the Duke of Lancaſter for King of Caſtile, 
WR RAY and ſupport his Right with all Eis Forces. Affairs in Eng- 
0 Ad pus gland were then in a poſture, very proper to render the 
* Vit. p. 516. Negotiation of the Portugucſe Ambaſſadors ſucceſsful, 
1 5250 Richard, prejudiced againſt the Duke his Uncle, heartily 
W wiſhed his 1emoval ; his Favorites repreſenting him as a 


dangerous Relation, and a very troubleſome Governor. 
They told him moreover, it was his Intereſt to dethrone 


— . 


- == - 


—x 


was the more practicable, as the King of Portugal offered 
to make a powerful Diverſion, The Duke of Lancafter 
haſtened with all poſſible ardour, the Concluſion of this 
| Affair, imagining, with the Forces of England, and Aſſiſt- 
4 ance of Pzrtugal, it would not be impoſſible to ſucceed 
1 Ad. Pub, in his Defigns. All theſe Conſiderations induced the 
Vit y-450, King's Council, to give a favorable hearing to the King 
1 49.» 499 of Portugal's Propoſals, and to promiſe the Duke of Lan- 
caſter an Aid proportionable to the Importance of the 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, the King called 


— — — 
7 


5 c tt n ndertaking. 
1 G „e, A Parliament (1) to demand a Subſidy to enable him to 
a ccompliſh this Project. The Commons readily granted 


5 it, and expreſſed great earneſtneſs ſor the Expedition, 
| not ſo much out of love to the Duke, as to remove him 
f out of the Kirgdom, where it was continually feared he 
' Witt. Would at laſt occaſion 'Froubles fatal to the State, For that 
þ p. 3zo, Treaſon, they had this Affair ſo much at heart, that the 
1 lergy reſuſing to pay their part of the Subſidy (2), they 
petitioned the King to ſeize their Temporalities. Richard, 
who loved not his Uncle enough to quarrel with the 
Clergy ſor his ſake, refuſed to comply with the Commons 
Requeſt. His Moderation procured him from the Clergy, 
what Force would hardly ever have extorted from them. 
5 Thus the Duke of Lancaſter, ſecure of the Parliament's 
„ Aſſiſtance, made, as King of Caſtile, a League offenſive 
I and defenſive with the King of Portugal, and prepared 
for the War with all poſſible diligence. 
| The Earl of In this ſame Parliament Reger Mortimer Earl of March 
! 


— — — 


March d. Was declared preſumptive Heir of the Crown, in caſe Ri- 
carcd Heir chard died without Iſſue. He was Son of Philippa, only 
e can. Daughter of Lianel Duke of Clarence, third Son of Ed. 
ward III, and Grandſon of Roger Mortimer Earl of 
March, executed as a Traitor in the late Reign. But 
the Sentence paſſed upon him was afterwards repealed, 
becauſe the Formalities preſcribed by the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Realm were not obſerved at his Try- 


| al (3). 

| The King Before the Parliament broke up, the King conferred 

y confers mw On the Earl of Cambridge (4) his Uncle, the Title of 
Hin:1s:m Duke of York; on the Earl of Buckingham (5) his other 
= {ries Uncle, that of Duke of Glecefler. He could not help 
rites. raiſing theſe two Princes to higher Degrees of Honour, 
3 unleſs he would leave them below the Earl of Oxford (6), 


whom he created at the ſame time Marquiſs of Dublin, 
and quickly after, Duke of Ireland. This Favorite was 
the firſt that bore the Title of Marquiſs in England, 
where it was hitherto unknown, Michael de la Pole, 
another of the King's Favorites, was made Earl of Suffelt, 
, and Lord Chancellor (7). 

In the beginning of the Year 1386, Leo King of Ar- 


VII. p. 481. 


| Kin? We menia, expelled out of his Dominions by the Turks, came 
i — England to confer with Richard. His Deſign was to 
lay > Procure a firm and laſting Peace between France and 
| Walſing A£ngland, in expectation that afterwards the two Crowns 
| 3 Eu. would join all their Forces to reſtore him to his King- 
9 | Megs dom. But if he ſucceeded not in his Project, at leaſt he 


p. 309. Ball. p. 320. 


; Abridg. p. 6, 8, 85, 86. 

N (4) Edmund de Langley, fifth Son of Edward III. 
q (5) Thomas of Wordſicck, his ſeventh Son. 

(6) Rebert de Vere, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


the King of Caftile, ſworn _— of the Engliſh, which 


Vol. L 


obtained from Richard a conſiderable Preſent, and a year- 1386, 
ly Penſion of a thouſand Pounds (8). 


As ſoon as the Duke of Lancaſter had finiſhed His Pre- The Duke 


parations for his Shaniſb Expedition, he embarked at Por- —— 
mouth (9), with an Army of twenty thouſand Men, à- isl. 
mong whom were two thouſand Men at Arms (to). He Walfirg, 
carried with him Conflantia of Caſtile, his Wile, and his OY ; 
two Daughters Philippa and Catherina, the fick of whom 156, * 
he had by Blanch of Lancaſter, and the other by Con- 
flantia, The King and Queen accompanied them to 
Portſmouth, and wiſhing them good Succeſs, preſented 

them with two Gold Crowns, The Duke ſettivg Sail, Knighton, 
made ſome ftay at Brot, and obliged the Duke of Bre- 

tagne to raiſe the Siege of that Town, which all lis Sol- 
licitations had not been able to get out of the hands 

of the Engliſh. Then purſuing his Voyage, he arrived 

Auguſt the gth at Corunna, where he landed his Troops. 

Upon his Arrival, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 

Places in Gallicia, and at laſt of Compytelia, where he 

paſſed the Winter, Whilft the Scafon prevented him 

from continuing his Progie's, he concluded a Marriage 
between Philippa his eldeſt Daughter and the King of Por- 

tugal, and ſpent the reſt of the Time in projecting the 

next Campain. 

The Duke of Lancofter's departure, which had long Great Pre. 
before made a great Noiſe, prompted the Court of France e in 
to improve ſo favorable a conjuncture As England, de- — 

prived of her beſt Troops, would be probably defenceleſs, England. 
Charles reſolved to make a freſh Effort to conquer that Ng. 
Kingdom. 'To that end, he made ſuch prodigious Pre- 1 
parations, that all Eurepe expected with Aſtoniſhment the 5 
ſucceſs of this Undertaking. He had prepared nine hun- 

dred Tranſport-Ships (11), and cauſed a wooden Fort to 

be made, (which could be taken in Pieces,) for the De- 

fence of his Army after landing, If the Duke of Berry 

his Uncle, who wanted to render the Projeft abortive, 
becauſe, ſays a Hiſtorian, he was not the Author, had Mczerai, 
not too long delayed his coming, the French would have 

found England unprovided with Troops for her defence. 

But the Duke not repairing to Sluice till the 14th of Sep- 

tember (12), Richard had time ſo to prepare, as to have no 

reaſon to fear the mighty Efforts of his Enemies. Very Freifar, 
likely, the great diligence of the Zngli/h, rather than the L = © 189, 
Seaſon, which was not too far advanced for fo ſhort a 
Paſſage, obliged the King of France to ſend his Troops 

into Winter Quarters. 

As ſoon as the grand Deſigns of France were known in Richard 
England, Troops were levied with that ſpeed and ſuc- riſe: a great 
ceſs, that an Army of two hundred thouſand Men were — 
drawn together (13). Part of theſe Forces were put into aa. Pu. 
the Places moſt expoſed, whilſt the reſt ſtood ready to VII. p. 557, 
hinder the Enemies landing. But as this Army was to 7 
be maintained, as well as raifed, which could not be done Money of the 
without a very great Expence, a Parliament was called ame; 
to conſider of Ways and Means (14.) The King demand- Abride. 
ing a Subſidy, proportionable to his Wants (15), the Par- Walvne. 
liament was very willing to grant it, but could not think Fr iſſan. 
of leaving the Money in the Power of the King and his © © . 
Favorites, among whom the Marquiſs of Dublin, and 
the Earl of Suffolk, held the firſt Rank. Theſe Lords 
were ſo univerſally and exceſſively odious, that in order 
to ruin them the Parliament ſcrupled not to hazard the 
loſs of the whole Kingdom. They preſented an Addreſs . add+/ 
to the King, defiring that the "Treaſurer (16), and the — 
Earl of Suffolk the Chancellor, might be removed from . te 
their Places. Moreover that all thoſe might be called to Knighton. 
an Account, through whoſe hands the publick Money Col. 2680. 
had paſſed, affirming, the King would find in the Con- 


(1) Which met at Weſtminſter, on the Friday after October 18, and granted the King a Fifteenth, and half a Fifteenth for the Duke of b 1 
Expedition: and a Tenth, and half a Tenth for the ſafe-keeping of the Sea, and Marches of Scctland. Rect. Parl. 9. Ric. II. N. 10. Cotton's Abride. 


0 
| 
1 | (2) The Lords and Commons required they ſhould give a Tenth and a half. They granted at laſt one Tenth. 
(3 He ves not brought to anſwer, or make his Defence; but was attainted and c ndemned without ever being heard, and conſequently without any 
legal Ccnvittien. For which reaſon this Judgment was afterwards reverſed as errontous, by the Parliament which met in April, 135 See Cotton a 


/ 
| (7) He granted the two firſt a thouſand Pounds a piece out of the Exchequer, till he ſhould provide them with Lands to the Value of a thouſand 
4 Pounds a Year. To M. de la Pole he allowed five hundred and twenty Pounds out of the Profits of the County of Suffolk, and out of the Eftate of 
| William Ufford late Earl of Suffolk. And to the Marquiſs of Dublin, he gave the old Lands and Revenues of Ireland, with all Profits, Se. whatſoever. 
The Reader is to obſerve, that theſe Honours were now only confirmed in Parliament; for the King had inveſted thoſe Nobl-men with them, in his 


1 
N late Expedition into Scotland, at Hounſlow-Lodge in Tividale, Cotton s Abridg. p. 310. 
* (8) Rapin by miſtake ſays, twenty thouſand Marks. It is plain from Rymer's Fed. that it was only one thouſand Pounds a Vea Conceſſimus 


eidem — Mille Libras Monetæ noſttæ Anglia, percipiendas ſingulis annis.— Tom. 7. p. 494. See alſo Wal}. p. 321. 


! (9) In May, Froiſ. |. 2. c. 175. 
(10) And eight thouſand Archers. 


(11) Froyjart ſays, he had twelve hundred and eighty ſeven Ships ef all forts, I. 2. c. 178. And, according to others, no leſs than fixty thouland 


figliting Men. Walſ. p. 325, Tyrrel, p. 904. 
(12) a/fngham ſays, he was there by the firſt of Auguft, p. 325. 


(16) J de Fordbam, Biſhop of Durbam, 


—— a ER. $2. EET 


(13 The Earl of St cauſed a great part of the Militia of the Kingdom to be ſent for up towards London, to | 
land: Theſe Forces, confifting of Men at Arms and Archers, were quartered within twenty Miles round the City, Where they did almoſt as much 
miſchict as an Enemy, for having no Money to pay for their Quarters, they lived at diſcretion Valſ. p. 323+ 

(14) This Parliament met at Vefminſler on Octob. 1. Cotton's Abridg. p. 

(15) Four Fitreenths of the Commons, and as many Tenths from the Clergy. Knighton, Col. 2681. 
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fiſcation of the Miſmanagers Eſtates, wherewithal to an- 
ſwer the occaſions of the State. Richard, who expected 
quite another thing, in the preſent Juncture of Affairs, 
received the Addteſs with an Indignation, which it was 
not poſſible for him to conceal. He anſwered very ſharply, 
that the Parliament ought to mind the Bufineſs for which 
they were called, and not meddle with what belonged not 
The King's to them. He raſhly added, that, To pleaſe the Parliament, 
raſh Anſwer. hg would not turn out the meaneſt Scullion in his Kitchen, 
Ko 819% At the ſame time he withdrew to Eltham, not ſtaying for 
a Reply. 
The King T hough the King could not doubt, but ſo offenſive an 
400 in in Anſwer would extremely incenſe the Commons, he ſent, 
imperius A ſew days after, the Chancellor himſelf to order them, 
manner. in an imperious manner, to grant the deſired Subſidy. 
This Order, hitherto unuſual in Affairs of this nature, 
was received with ſo great a Concern, that the two 
Houſes uniting upon this occaſion, as having one and 
Diſputes be- the ſame Intereſt, ſent the King word that they would 
_ proceed to no Buſineſs till he returned to his Parlia- 
Pi lane. ment, and his Miniſters were puniſhed according to 
Knghton- their Deſerts. This Reply provoking the King to the 
Col 2631: higheſt degree, he commanded the two Houſes to ſend to 
him forty of their Members, to give an account of their 
Proceedings. But the Parliament was ſo far from com- 
plying, that they would have come to an open Rupture, 
if the moſt prudent had not prevaiſed with them, though 
with great difficulty, to ſend to the King the Duke of 
Glecefter his Uncle, and the Biſhop of Ely (1). Theſe 
two Lords being come to Eltham, told the King in the 
Name of the two Houſes, that as the Sovereign had Power 
to aſlemble them, they had likewiſe a Right to require 
his Preſence in his Parliament. They added, it was en- 
acted by an old Statute, That in caſe the King abſented 
himſelf forty days from his Parliament, without lawful 
cauſe, the Members might return to their Homes; which 
they were reſolved to do, if the King perſiſted to de- 
prive them of the Honour of his Preſence. To this vi- 
gorous Declaration Richard replied in a great Paſſion, and 
with no leſs Imprudence, That he plainly ſaw his Subjects 
were reſolved to rebel againſt him, and therefore he had 
nothing more to do, than to defire the Aſſiſtance of the 
King of France, to reduce them to their Duty. The 
Lords made Anſwer, the King of France was the moſt 
mortal Enemy of the Engl Nation, as appeared in his 
preſent Endeavours to deſtroy them; therefore the King's 
deſperate Reſolution could not but proceed from the 
pernicious Advice of his evil Counſellors, who ſought 
only to ſet him at variance with his faithful Subjects. 
Upon theſe Words they withdrew, ſaying, their Or- 
ders were only to intreat him to return to his Parlia- 
ment, whoſe ſole View was his and the Kingdom's Wel- 
fare. 
The King cn. The Deputies 8 Richard came to more mo- 
ſents to the derate Reſolutions. Probably, the Miniſters and Favo- 
23 EA rites were afraid of the Conſequences which might at- 
tend a Rupture with the Parliament. In this diſpoſition, 
he repaired to the Parliament, and with a good grace 
granted whatever they had required. The Chancellor 
Knighton, Was not only removed from his Office (2), but ſummoned 
Col. 2683. to appear and give an account of his Adminiſtration, 
Wailing. wherein he was notoriouſly guilty of many Miſde- 
meanors (3). As for the Marquiſs of Dublin, lately made 
Duke of Ireland, he was ſent thither with a Penſion of 
three thouſand Marks (4), his whole Eftate being con- 
F:urteen fiſcated by order of Parliament. This done, the two 
C:mmiſſioners Houſes appointed fourteen (5) Commiſſioners to take 
en ald care of the Publick Affairs jointly with the King. The 
we King, Duke of Glece/ter and the Earl of Arundel, were autho- 
rized to examine the Publick Accounts, and how the 


2 Chanel King's Revenues had been diſpoſed of. A few days after, 
orced to 


1386. 


(1) Thomas de Arundel. Knighton, Col. 2680. 


ford, was made Treaſurer. Knighton, Col. 2683, Walſingbam, p. 325. 


4) Thirty thouſand, fays Halfingham, p. 324 
5) Knighton ſays, there were fourteen a 
Ely, Hereford, Wincheſter, and Exeter; F 
Gloce, 
(6) And was confined to Windſor Caſtle. Idem. Col. 2683. 
(7) On Ofober 31. Walſingbam, p. 325. 


exported, three Shillings, and T welve- 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 317. Knighton, Col. 2686. Waljingbam, p. 124. 
(9) Or rather to aſſaſſinate him. Waljingbam, Ibid. 
(10) Richard de Exton, Ibid. 


and beſt Sailors he could get, p. 326» 
(12) Thomas Mowbray. , 


14) Fitty fix, There were about a hundred and fixty taken in 
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the Chancellor being found guilty of Miſmanagement, was 1386. 
compelled to reſtore all the Grants he had received of the 

King (6). Theſe Grants were fo exceſſive, that Richard 
himſelf, who had never computed them, could not help 

being ſurprized, and upbraiding his Favourite for abuſing 

his Good-will. 1 

Towards the end of this Seſſion came the agreeable News I. French 
of the French Army being ſeparated, and their Fleet fo 7 © 
damaged by a Storm (7) that it could not be fit to put to Wang 
Sea again a good while, Of the great number of Ships 
prepared by the French, the moſt part fu dered at Sca, 
or were loſt on the Englih Coaſts. Among the laſt were 
found ſome laden with Plank for building the Fort above- 
mentioned, 

The Parliament breaking up as ſoon as the fear of the d chord r-- 
Invaſion was paſſed (8), the King quickly gave Proofs cally bi, Fa 
of his Levity, by recalling to Court the Duke of Be- 7 5 keg 
land, the Earl of Suffelk, and the Archbiſhop of 7 0-4. Revenge. 
He even affected to careſs them mute than before their ten, 
Diſgrace, and load them with freſh Favors, The Fa- 
vorites reſumed their former Poſt with Hearts full of Re- 
venge, eſpecially againſt the two Commiſſioners of the 
publick Accounts, who by a ftrict Examination of their 
Conduct, had occaſioned their Condemnation. It was not 
dithcult to perſuade the young King, they had ſuffered 
for his ſake, and that the deligns of their Enemies aimed 
not ſo much at the Miniſters, as at the King himſelf. 

They repreſented to bim, That accuſing the Coun- 
+ ſellors, is a clear Evidence that the Sovereign is 
thought incapable of governing, and that the readieſt 
* way to diſcredit a Prince, is to perſuade his Subjects, 
he makes uſe of ill Miniſters.” Theſe Infinuations 
frequently repeated, made fo ſtrong an impreſſion on the 
King's Mind, that he reſolved to free himſelf from the 
Subjection of the Parliament. But the Favorites inti- 
mated to him, it would be a very difficult thing to exe- 
cute, ſo long as the Duke of Glece/ter was at the head 
of the Factious. By this means they led him to conſent I. Ruin of 
to all their Plots for his Uncle's Deſti cton. When P** 7 


they were ſure of the King's Approbation, Gloce#er 


they concerted ,,;,,mined. 
the means to compaſs their Ends. They found no better W.lſing- 


way than to poiſon (9) the Duke, and ſome other of 

their principal Enemies, at a Feaſt to which they were 

invited by the City of London. But as they durſt not % ſcaper 
execute this Plot, without ſecuring the Mayor (10), he . 
gave the Duke of Glece/ter notice of it, who came not to © 

the Feaſt, 

Had it been as eaſy for the Favorites to deſtroy their 1387. 
private Enemies, as it was to draw upon them the King's Thr Haus- 
Hatred, there would ſcarce have been left in the King- _—_— up 
dom a Lord capable of giving them any umbrage. But apaind their 
in a Government like that of England, particularly du- Enemies. 
ring a Minority, it is no eaſy thing for the King and 
his Miniſtry to do whatever they pleaſe. The Favorites 
then, in their continual Fears of being themſelves pre- 
vented, were obliged to recur to ſecret ways to ruin their 
Enemies. Mean while they continued to prejudice the 
King againſt his beſt Subjects, till being of Age he might 
act with a more abſolute Authority, The Earls of Th Far!: of 
Arundel (11) and Nottingham (12), Admirals of England, Arundel and 
putting to Sea in the beginning of the Spring (13), took 47 22 
a Fleet of French, Spaniſh and Flemiſh Merchant-Men, Places 
and brought ſome of them to England (14), laden with Wlfine- 
Wine. After that they failed to Bretagne and relieved *" 
Breſt, belieged by the Duke. This Service which de- 
ſerved ſome Return from the King, only made them incur 
his Indignation. When they came ſrom their Expedition, 
he would not vouchſafe even to ſpeak to them; ſo much was 
he prejudiced againſt them by his Miniſters. It was in- 
timated to him that the taking of theſe Ships would not 
fail of bringing Troubles upon him, which would very 


(2) In which he was ſucceeded by Thomas de Arundel, Biſhop of Ely, Ofober 23. Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. 543, And J. Gilbert, Biſhop of Heres 
(3) See the Articles of Impeachment exhibited againſt him in Knighton, Col. 2684, &c. 
inted, whereas Rapin ſays but thirteen. They were the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York; the Biſhops of 


de Waltham, Keeper of the Privy-Sealz Edmund de Langley, Duke of York ; In of Iv, Duke of 
; the Abbot of Waltham ; the Earl of Arundel ; the Lord Fobn Cobbam ; the Lord Richard le Scrope; and the Lord Jobn de Enroiſe, Col. 2085, 


(3) Before their breaking up, they granted the King one half Diſme, or Tenth, and one half Fifteenth, both on the Clergy and Laity ; to be paid by the 
beginning of February next, and the like Sum to be paid at Michaelmaſs, if there ſhould be occafion. They gave allo, of every Tun of Wine, imported of 
pence of every Pound of Merchandize, except the Staple-ware and Wools. Ru. Pari, 10 Kicbard I, M. 42, 18. 


(11) Richard Fitz- Alan, Mul, obſerves, this Earl did not, as other Admirals uſed to do, that is, man the Fleet with Perſons not uſed to the 
Sea, to whom they gave but half Wages, and fo put the reſt of the Money, allowed by the Government, into their own Pockets ; but he choſe the ſtouteſt 


13) Abuut the beginning of March, Knighton, Col. 2692. Walfingham, p. 326. | 
( — 9 Rakion, Ibid, This Engagement happened on March 244 Walſingham, Ibid- 
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1387. much embarraſs him. The two Earls, highly offended at 
this uncivil Reception, reſigned their Commiſſion, which 
was given to the Earl of Northumberland. . 
71% Duke of Thus did the Favorites ſtir up their Maſter againſt the 
l1cland di- principal Lords, in hopes of reaping the Fruit of their 
Wife To Artifices, when the King ſhould be of Age, of which he 
» the King, wanted but little. But an Accident which happened ſoon 
Walſing. after, made them haſten the Execution of their Projects. 
The Duke of Ireland preſuming upon his Influence over 
the King, had the Inſolence to divorce his Wife (1), 
Daughter of the Lord Coucy, and Grand-Daughter of Ed- 
ward III, in order to marry Lancerona, Maid of Honour 
to the Queen, a Bohemian of mean Birth (2). Though 
this Divorce was very injurious to the Royal Family, Ri- 
The Dube of chard ſhewed not the leaſt Concern, But it was not the 
trlcefter ſme with the Duke of Glocgſter, who highly reſented the 
homey: Affront, and declared he would revenge it the firſt opportu- 
Wa'fing- nity. This Threat made the Duke of Ireland reſolve to 
prevent him, To that end, after concerting the means 
with the King, he feigned to go into Jreland, and took 
P!+ va the Road to [ales where the King was pleaſed to accom- 
ele King pany him. But this pretended Voyage was only to con- 
2 ſult more privately how to execute their Project of aſſum- 
ing an arbitrary Power, of which the Duke of Glocgſter, 
the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, Nottingham (3), 
were to feel the Effects. The Reſult of this Conſulta- 
tion was, that the King ſhould raiſe an Army to terrify 
theſe Lords, and then call a Parliament, the Election 
whereof ſhould be ſo managed, that the Members ſhould 
be all at his devotion ; and that he ſhould cauſe to be paſſed 
all ſuch Acts as were neceſſary to ſecure him an unlimited 
Power. 
Richard As ſoon as the Plot was contrived, they went to Net- 
rag mee wow tingham, where the King ſent for all the Sheriffs, ſome 
the 345215 of the principal Citizens of London, and all the Judges. 
Walſing, When they were met, he communicated to them his De- 
ſign of raiſing an Army to chaſtiſe ſuch Lords, as he 
named to them, among whom was the Duke of Glecefter, 
and demanded of the Sheriffs what number of Troops 
each could furniſh him with. Then he told them, he 
intended to call a Parliament, and ordered them to let 
no Repreſentative be choſen, but what was in the Liſt he 
zobo refuſe to ſhould give them himſelf (4). The Sheriffs made anſwer, 
engage in the jt was not in their Power to execute his Orders. That 
the People were ſo well inclined to the Lords he had 
mentioned, that there was no proſpect of levying an 
Army againſt them: That it was ſtill more difficult to 
deprive the People of their Right of freely electing their 
Repreſentatives in Parliament. But the Judges (5) were 
Knighton. not ſo ſcrupulous in what related to them. The King 
Col. 2693- asked them, whether he had not Power to turn out the 
fourteen Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament, and annul 
The Jude ſuch Acts as were prejudicial to him? They replied, The 
decide, that King was above the Laws (6). Nevertheleſs, when they 
pr Gary ba were required to ſubſcribe their Opinion, ſome endeavour- 
Lows, ed tobe excuſed, but were compelled to it by the Menaces 
Knighton. of the Favorites. It is affirmed, one of the Judges (7) 
ſaid aloud after ſigning, That never did Action better 
deſerve hanging than that he had juſt done. The Opinion 
of the Judges being thus extorted, Richard thought he had 
The Kirz”: ſurmounted all Difficulties. He immediately iſſued out 
Pix comer 19 Commiſſions to levy an Army; but found ſo few willing 
co ſerve him, that he was forced to deſiſt from his Pro- 
jet. Enraged at this diſappointment, he returned to Lon- 
don, after a fruitleſs Declaration of his Deſigns, which ren- 
dered him more odious to the publick. 
The Duke oo A Plot of this nature, ſo openly contrived, and not 
Gloceſter executed, ſeldom fails of proving fatal to the Authors, 
oſeth The Duke of Gloceſter, and the other Lords of his Party, 
A. perceived their Deſtruction was reſolved; and if the King 
Knightow and his Favorites had not already ſacrificed them to their 
Wallng Animoſity, it was not for want of Will but of Power. 
The only Remedy left, in their Opinion, was, a recourſe to 
Arms. But as prudent People uſe not that Method till all 
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others prove ineffectual, the Duke of Glocgſter thought he 1387. 
ſhould try once more to remove the King's Prejudices. 

For that purpoſe, he ſent the Biſhop of Londen with re- 

ſpectful Aſſurances of his Allegiance, and an Offer to clear 

himſelf by Oath of the Crimes falſely laid to his Charge. 
Richard ſeemed at firſt inclinable to admit of this Juſtifi- 7% Far! r 
cation z but the Earl of Suffolk ſoon made him alter his 4 h N. 
Mind, by telling him, even before the Biſhop, he would 2 
never be ſafe on the Throne as long as the Duke of G- Knighton, 
ce/ter was alive. The Biſhop of London was fo offended Walling. 
at theſe Words, that he could not forbear ſaying to the 
Favorite, that being condemned by the Parliament, and 

holding his Life purely by the King's Grace, it became 

him leſs than any Man, to accuſe Loyal Subjects. This 
Boldneſs was ſo diſpleaſing to the King, that he com- 
manded the Prelate to depart from his Preſence. Affairs 

being come to this Point; and the proſcribed Lords believ- 

ing that a vigorous Defence was the only way left to 

ſcreen them from the Deſigns of the Court, reſolved at 

length to take Arms. As they were in great Credit with 73, fe 
the People, who conſidered them as their Protectors, they rake Arms, 
had ſoon drawn together an Army of forty thouſand Men, 

with which they marched directly to London. 

The Diligence of the Lords broke all the meaſures The Kine": 
of the King and his Miniſters. Richard was reſolved Pe" #s 
to go to France, and reſtore to King Charles, Calairfgit 
and Cherbourg, in order to obtain a powerful Aid, Knighton, 
which might enable him to reduce his rebellious Sub- 
as he termed them. But the ſudden Approach 
of the Lords not ſuffering him to execute this De- 
ſign, there was a neceſſity of having recourſe to other 
means, to free himſelf from the preſent Difficulties. The ½ vic ts 
beſt way, as he thought, was to amuſe the Male- amuſe che 
contents, whilſt the Duke of Treland raiſed an Army . 
in Hales, where he had many Friends. Purſuant to 
this Project, he ſent word to the Male-content Lords, 
that he was ready to grant them all their reaſonable De- 
fires, and ſhould be on the morrow in Meſiminſter-Hall, 
where they might come and preſent their Petition. The Twervicw 
Lords gladly embraced the Offer, and taking care not to / 4: King 
be ſurprized (8), repaired to the Place appointed, They 1 
found the King ſeated on a Throne, in his Royal Robes, Knighton- 
expecting their coming. As they approached the Throne, 
they fell on their Knees, in a ſuppliant Poſture, though 
in effect it was not ſo much to ask Pardon, as to obtain 
of him the Puniſhment of his Miniſters. The Biſhop of 
Ely, who was Chancellor (9), asking the reaſon of their 
taking Arms, they replied, it was ſolely with Intention 
to procure the Good of the King and Kingdom. Ad- 
ding, the King's Perſon ſhould be always inviolable to 
them, and that their Deſign was only to bring the Trai- 
tors about him to condign Puniſhment. Then they 
named in particular, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of 
Suffolk, the Archbiſhop of York, Judge Tre/ilian, and one 
Brembar, an Alderman of London, who was of the ſame 
Cabal, The King gravely anſwered, that in the next 
Parliament (10) Juſtice ſhould be done to all. Then he 7. Xing 


upbraided them for their Preſumption, intimating, it was Fl ben of 


in his Power to cruſh them, but out of pure Condeſcen- 3 


ſion he was pleaſed to give them a favorable hearing. Walfng. 
After that he took the Duke of Glecgſter by the hand, 

and bidding them all riſe, ſaid, their Complaints ſhould 

be conſidered. As he intended only to amuſe them, he Knighton. 
ordered a Proclamation to be publiſhed, to juſtify their Col 2701. 
appearing in Arms, in hopes they would be induced to 
diſmiſs their Troops. But they were too well acquainted 27 Lede 
with the Character of the King and his Miniſters, to continue 
rely on their bare Word. Apprehenſive of being ſuddenly — 
oppreſſed, when they ſhould be no longer feared, they 
reſolved to continue in Arms till the Parliament was al- 
ſembled. They quickly ſaw how neceſſary this Precau- 


tion was. The Duke of Ireland having levied an Army 7 Duke f 


in Wales with great Expedition (11), marched with all !rcland 
ſpeed to the King's Aſſiſtance. Had he been able to ap- . Ears 
ä Reli. 


(1) Philippa, Daughter of Ingelram de Caucy, Earl of Soſſſont, and Iſabella, eldeſt Daughter of King Eduard III. 

(2) She was a Vintner's, or, according to others, aJoyner's Daughter. Waljingham, p. 328. 

(3) Thomas of Woodſtock, Richard Fitz- Alan, Thomas Beauchamp, Henry of Bullingbroke, Thamas Myxwubray. 

(4) But ſuch as he and his Council ſhould direct and nominate. Walfingbam, p. 329. 

(5) They were Sir Robert Treſilian, Chief- Juſtice ; Six Robert Belknap, Chiet- Juſtice of the Common - Pleas ; Sir Jobn Holt, Sir Roger Fultborp, Sir William 


Burgh; together with Jebn de Lockton, the King's Serjeant at Law. Anighton, Col. 2694. 
(6) There were ten Queries put to them; which, Together with the Judges Anſwers, ice in Knighton, Col. 2694, &c. and in Sir Robert Howard's Life of 


Richard II. p. 99, &c- They returned their Anſwers on Auguft 25, 


(7) Sir Robert Belknap, who ſaid upon ſigning, Now want I nothing but a Ship, or a nimble Horſe, or an Halter, to bring me to that death I deſerve 2 
« if I had not done this, I ſhould have been killed by your Hands, (for it ſeems, the Duke of Ireland, and Earl of Suffolk, threatned to kill him, if he re- 
« fuſed to ſign) and now 1 have gratified the King's Pleaſure and yours in doing it, I have well deſerved to die for Treaſon againſt the Nobles of the Land.“ 


Knighton, Col. 2694. 


(8) The Biſhop of Ely, and givers other Perſons of Honour and Credit, giving their Oaths on the King's behalf, That no Treachery or ill Practice ſhould 
be uſed, but that they might come and go with ſafety. Which-was no unneceſſary Caution; for on the Day they were to appear, they received notice of an 
Ambuſcade being laid for them in Weſtminſter, by Sir Thomas Trivet, and Sir Nicolas Brembar. Walfingham, p. 330, 331. Knighton, Col. 2700+ 


(9) De la Pole was not Chancellor again after he was recalled. 


(10) Which he appointed to be on February 3. Knighton. Walſingbam, p. 3 


31. 


(11) That this was done by the King's Commiſſion, is evident from hence, becauſe Sir Thomas M./ineux, Conſtable of Cheſter Caſtle, was ordered to ac- 
company and ſate conduct the faid Duke, with all the Forces he could get, to his Majeſty's Preſence, Halfingham, p. 331+ Knighton, Col. 2792, 
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Book X. 1 2. 
1387. proach London, it was not certain that the Citizens would 
I: 4feated. join the Confederates. To prevent this Danger, the Ear] 
Walling: of Derby (1), eldeſt Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, went 
with part of the Army to meet the Duke of reland, and 

finding him in Oxferd/bire (2) gave him Battle, and 

gained an eaſy Victory over a General who was nothing 

leſs than a Warrior, In the beginning of the Fight, the 

Duke, who was afraid of falling into the hands of his 
Enemies, took to flight, without troubling himſelf about 

Letters what became of his Army. All his Baggage being taken, 
found in bis jy, a Casket was found a Letter from the King, com- 
8 manding him to march to Londen with all poſſible ſpeed, 
This 


He retires and promifing him to live and die with bim. 

into Hol- Defeat breaking all the King's meaſures, the Duke fled 
ws into Holland, and, after ſome ſtay at Utrecht, went and 
Kaighton. lived at Louvain, where he died three Years aſter. Ihe 


Earl of Suffoll would have retired to Calais, but the Go- 
vernor (3) not daring, at ſuch a Juncture, either to arreſt 
or protect him, choſe to ſend him back to the King. 
Mean while, Richard, uncertain how the victorious Lords 
N. King's Would deal with him, took refuge in the Tower, He 
Deſigns are had the more reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was ſeized 
2 at that time, bringing him a Saſe- Conduct to come to 
Wallas. Boulogne, where King Charles expected him. It was far- 
ther diſcovered by a Letter found upon the ſame Perſon, 
that Charles expected to be put in poſſeſſion of Calais 
and Cherbourg, and had even advanced part of the Sum, 

he was to give for theſe two Places. ITE 
1388. The Confederate Lords being now fully ſatisfied of the 
Cnfirence pernicious Deſigns of the King, and his Miniſters, march- 
ef the Lords ed their whole Army into London, and then demanded 


with et 2 Conference with the King. Richard would fain have 
Waikne, been excuſed, but, as he ſaw no remedy, and was ap- 
Knighton» prehenſive of ſtarving in the Tower, durſt not refuſe it. 
Thy re. At this Interview, they bitterly upbraided him with the 
proach the Nottingham Plot to deſtroy them; with his deſign to 


Kings make himſelf abſolute, by means of an Army ; with his 
attempting to have a Parliament at his devotion ; with 
his Orders to the Duke of Ireland to march to London, 
whilſt he was amuſing them with vain Promiſes : Laſt- 
ly, with his Treaty with the King of France, to deliver 

Jbe King up Calais and Cherbourg. Richard anſwered theſe Re- 

enfroers proaches, with a Shower of Tears, which moved the 

with Tears, Lords. They imagined, the King's ill Conduct proceeded 
only from his little Experience, and the bad Counſels of 
his Favorites, and as they were removed he would be 
reclaimed. This belief rendering them more tractable, it 

was agreed, the King ſhould on the morrow be at I g- 

minſter, to ſettle with them the Affairs of the Govern- 

ment. Hardly were they out of the Tower, before he al- 


- whe tered his mind, and ſent them word, he would not con- 
ale te fer with them. This Fickleneſs ſo incenſed them, that 


come to 


W.a-: 6. they immediately let him know, in caſe he came not to 
ar be bad Weſtminſter next day, according to his Promiſe, they 
orreed, they would go themſelves, and proceed to the Election of a 
rent new King, So preciſe a Declaration threw him into 
cbuſe a new , 

King. ſuch a Fright, that he not only came to the Place of 
H: cnſents Conference, but conſented alſo to the Baniſhment of his 
5 — * two principal Favorites, with the Archbiſhop of York (4), 
% Fave. the Biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter (5 „ and ſeveral o- 
_ ther Lords (6) and Ladies (7), who had favoured the De- 
* figns of the Court. As for the Judges, fince it was de- 
figned to treat them with the utmoſt Rigour, they were 
taken off the Benches in H:/tminſter-Hall, and ſent to 

the T ower b | ; 
oy The Parliament being aſſembled in February (8) 1389, 
6g 4M ſeveral Perſons were accuſed of High- Treaſon, and ſen- 
net meets, tenced to divers Puniſhments: Trefilian, Brembar (9), 
Cen. and ſome other Knights and Gentlemen were hanged at 
„„ Tyburn. The reſt of the Judges, with the Biſhop of Chi- 


At. Pub. (1) Henry of Bullingbreke. 
, 8 At Babbelake, near Burford. Walſing. p. 332. 
(3) His own Brother Edmund de la Pele, who 
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chefter, received the ſame Sentence; but had their Lives 1388. 
granted them, and were baniſhed to Ireland (10). As for 

the two Favorites, and the Archbiſhop of York, they were 
condemned to exile, and their Eſtates confiſcated to the 

King's Uſe (1t), | 

After the Parliament had thus paid what was thought 3 
due to Juſtice, two Acts were paſſed, the firſt of which w.ic.... 
forbad the aſcribing to the King the late Commotions, Fnighton. 
and the other, granted a general Pardon to both Parties. if.“ . 4 
Matters being thus ſettled, the King renewed his Corona- 8 
nation-Oath, as if he begun a new Reign, and all the 
Lords did him Homage, and repeated their Oaths of Al- 
legiance (12). This Parliament, called the Merciliſi, did 
not break up till June the 4th. 

During the Troubles in England, the Scots willing to 7%: Enylith 
take advantage of the Juncture, were advanced as far as —_— 2 
Newcaſtle, under the Conduct of Sir illiam Douglas (13), Froigart. 
and committed great Ravages on the Borders. As ſoon 3 © 123, 
as theſe Commotions were appeaſed, Henry Percy, fir- go... 
named Hotſpur, Son of the Earl of Northumberland, Walting. 
marched againſt the Scots, and giving them Battle, {lew Fnighton- 
Douglaſs with his own hand. But the Earl of Dunbar 
coming upon him during the Battle, with a Body of 
freſh Troops, ſo changed the Scene, that the EAR 
"_ was at length defeated, and Hotſpur taken Pri- 
oner. 

About the ſame time, the Earl of Arundel, whom the EH of 
Parliament had made High-Admiral, went to the Aſſiſt- = wo g 
ance of the Duke of Bretagne, attacked by the King of walgng, 
France. This Aid obliging Charles to grant the Duke 
Peace, the Engliſh were ſent home. In his return, the 
Earl of Arundel took from the French eighty freighted 
Ships, and plundered the Iſles of Ree and Oleron : after Truce with 
which he failed with his Fleet to England. Shortly after, 3 
the two Crowns agreed upon a three Years Truce, wherein Ad. Hab. 
the Scots were included. VII. p. 622+ 

Since the laſt Parliament, England remained in Fran- Rickard 
quillity, The new Miniſters being guided by different 5% 
Maxims from thoſe of the old, took care not to engage Sewing 
the King in ſuch Proceedings that had like to prove his Walüng. 
Ruin, But though the King's Council was ſucceſsfully Fil * 
changed, it was not ſo eaſy to change his Temper. Ful! 
of his own Merit, he was extremely concerned to be 
under the direction of others, when he was of Age to 
hold the Reins of the Government himſelf. Upon his 
entering into his two and twentieth Year, he called his 
Council, ordering all the Members to be preſent. When wane, 
they were met, he demanded of them how old he was, 
to which anſwer was made, he was full Twenty Years 
of Age. Since it is ſo, added he, I will govern my King- 
dom my ſelf; the Condition of a King ought not to be worſe 
than that of his Subject, who are at Liberty at that Age 
to manage their own Affairs. Having thus made known Changes the 
his Intentions, he commanded the Chancellor (14) to de- — aL 
liver him the Great-Seal, which he gave to the Biſhop © © 
of M incheſter (15). At the fame time he turned out the 
Biſhop of Hereford from being Treaſurer, and removing 
from the Council-Board the Duke of Glocgſter his Uncle, 
the Earl of Warwick, and ſome others, whom he did not 
like, put ſuch in their room as he believed more pliant 
to his Will. This Proceeding was not in it ſelf ſtrange, 
ſince it was in his Power to make theſe Alterations. 
However, it was remarked, he had never given leſs 
Signs of Prudence, which thoſe who begin to be of Age 
are ſuppoſed to have, than in the choice of his new Mi- 
niſters, who were by no means qualified for their Poſts. 
Accordingly it was not long before Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion were viſible in the Publick Affairs. The Favo- Ti Dl 
rites firſt care was, to inſinuate to the King, that the Cg 
Duke of Glecgſter had ill Deſigns upon his Perſon, But [4 cler. 

himſelf. 


was Governor of the Caſtle, refuſed to harbour him, without the Conſent of the Lord William 


Beauchamp, Governor of the Town, who ſent him back as a Priſoner into England. The Lord Beauchamp was ſent for over, and committed Priſoner 


upon this account. Ibid. 


(4) Alexander Nevil. He was ſucceeded by Thomas Arundel Biſhop of Ely. 


(5) Jul Fordbam, and Thomas Ruſhoke, Ibid. p. 33 


Rymer's Feed. Tom. VII. p. 574. Wall. p. 336. 


(6) The Lords Zouche, Haringworth, Burnel, and 3 3 and alſo Sir Alberic de Vere, Sir Baldwin Bereford, Sir Richard Adderbury, Sir Fobn 
Worth, Sir Thomas Clifford, Six Jabn Lovel, Sir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Nicholas Brembar, &, Walſfingh. p. 334. Knighton, Col. 


2705. 


(7) The Lady Moen, the Lady de 


Skins, and Wook-fells, over and above the old Cuſtom; vis. of every 


Molyng, and the Lady Peynings: Walfing. p. 334. Knighton, Col. 2705. 
(8) On Feb. 3. 1388. They granted the King half a Tenth and half a Fifteenth. Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. 629, And a Subſidy of Wool, 


Sack of Wool, forty fix Shillings and Eight-pence; of every Laſt of Skins, 


four Pounds, fix Shillings and Eight-pence z of Denizens, and of Aliens, four Pounds, thirteen Shillings and Four-pence, Rot, Parl. 11. Ric. 2. N. 


1, 16. Cotton's Abridg. 332. 


There was another Parliament at Cambridge after Harveſt, in which the Clergy granted a Tenth, and the Laity a 


Fifteenth. Maibaum, p. 335+ Knighton, Col. 2729. In this Parliament Jobn Holland, the King's Half-Brother, was created Earl of Hunt ing- 


den. Ibid. 
(9) Brembar was beheaded. See Knighton, Col. 2726. 


(10) This had Allowances made them out of the Exchequer, for their Maintenance, as follows : Fultborp, forty 
„ forty Pounds; Holt, forty Marks; and Cary and Lokton, twenty Pounds per Annum a- ęlece . 


(11) See the Articles exhibited againſt them in Kaighton, Col. 2715, Cc. 
(12) See the Form of it in Rymer's Fad. Tom. VII. 
(13) Or rather of his Father, Archibald 2 Earl of 
(14) Thomas de Arundel, Archbiſhop of York. 


pounds per Annum; Burgh, forty 
Rymer's Fad. Tom, VII. p. 591, 


572. 
Calway. 5 See Buchan. J. 9. 


(15) William Wickbam, Founder of Winchghter School and New-College in Oxford, Walſingham, p. 337- 
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1387. much embarraſs him. The two Earls, highly offended at 
this uncivil Reception, reſigned their Commiſhon, which 
was given to the Earl of Northumberland. 

71 Duke of Thus did the Favorites ftir up their Maſter againſt the 
lieland di- principal Lords, in hopes of reaping the Fruit of their 
Wife, Couſin Artifices, when the King ſhould be of Age, of which he 
© the King, wanted but little. But an Accident which happened ſoon 
Walſing. aſter, made them haſten the Execution of their Projects. 
The Duke of [reland preſuming upon his Influence over 
the King, had the Inſolence to divorce his Wife (1), 
Daughter of the Lord Coucy, and Grand-Daughter of Ed- 
ward III, in order to marry Lancerona, Maid of Honour 
to the Queen, a Bohemian of mean Birth (2). Though 
this Divorce was very injurious to the Royal Family, Ri- 
The Dute of chard ſhewed not the leaſt Concern, But it was not the 
tlocefter ſame with the Duke of Glocefter, who highly reſented the 
% Aﬀeont, and declared he would revenge it the firſt opportu- 
Wa'fing- nity. This Threat made the Duke of Ireland reſolve to 
prevent him. To that end, after concerting the means 
with the King, he feigned to go into 1reland, and took 
P!+ abe the Road to [ales where the King was pleaſed to accom- 
tte King pany him. But this pretended Voyage was only to con- 
1 ſult more privately how to execute their Project of aſſum- 
ing an arbitrary Power, of which the Duke of Gloce/ter, 
the Earls of Arundel, IWarwick, Derby, Nottingham (3), 
were to feel the Effects. The Reſult of this Conſulta- 
tion was, that the King ſhould raiſe an Army to terrify 
theſe Lords, and then call a Parliament, the Election 
whereof ſhould be ſo managed, that the Members ſhould 
be all at his devotion 3 and that he ſhould cauſe to be paſſed 
all ſuch Acts as were neceſſary to ſecure him an unlimited 
Power. 
Richard As ſoon as the Plot was contrived, they went to Not- 
rage ng tingham, where the King ſent for all the Sherifts, ſome 
— rata of the principal Citizens of London, and all the Judges. 
Walſng, When they were met, he communicated to them his De- 
ſign of raiſing an Army to chaſtiſe ſuch Lords, as he 
named to them, among whom was the Duke of Glecgſter, 
and demanded of the Sheriffs what number of Troops 
each could furniſh him with. Then he told them, he 
intended to call a Parliament, and ordered them to let 
no Repreſentative be choſen, but what was in the Liſt he 
robo refuſe to ſhould give them himſelf (4). The Sherifts made anſwer, 
engage in the jt was not in their Power to execute his Orders. That 
the People were ſo well inclined to the Lords he had 
mentioned, that there was no proſpect of levying an 
Army againſt them: That it was ſtill more difficult to 
deprive the People of their Right of freely eleCting their 
Repreſentatives in Parliament. But the Judges (5) were 
Knighton. not ſo ſcrupulous in what related to them. The King 
Col. 2693- asked them, whether he had not Power to turn out the 
fourteen Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament, and annul 
The Fudres ſuch Acts as were prejudicial to him? They replied, The 
decide, that King was above the Laws (6). Nevertheleſs, when they 
EY were required to ſubſcribe their Opinion, ſome endeavour- 
Laus. ed tobe excuſed, but were compelled to it by the Menaces 
Knighton. of the Favorites. It is affirmed, one of the Judges (7) 
ſaid aloud after ſigning, That never did Action better 
deſerve hanging than that he had juſt done. T he Opinion 
of the Judges being thus extorted, Richard thought he had 
The Kir ſurmounted all Difficulties. He immediately iſſued out 
Pix comer '9 Commiſſions to levy an Army; but found fo few willing 
* to ſerve him, that he was forced to deſiſt from his Pro- 
jet. Enraged at this diſappointment, he returned to Lon- 
don, after a fruitleſs Declaration of his Deſigns, which ren- 
dered him more odious to the publick. 
The Duke of A Plot of this nature, ſo openly contrived, and not 
Oloceſter executed, ſeldom fails of proving fatal to the Authors. 
8 The Duke of Glacęſter, and the other Lords of his Party, 
King. perceived their Deſtruction was reſolved ; and if the King 
Knighton and his Favorites had not already ſacrificed them to their 
RO Animoſity, it was not for want of Will but of Power. 
The only Remedy left, in their Opinion, was, a recourſe to 
Arms. But as prudent People uſe not that Method till all 
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others prove ineffectual, the Duke of Glocgſter thought he 1387, 
ſhould try once more to remove the King's Prejudices. 

For that purpoſe, he ſent the Biſhop of London with re- 

ſpectful Aſſurances of his Allegiance, and an Offer to clear 

himſelf by Oath of the Crimes falſely laid to his Charge. 
Richard ſeemed at firſt inclinable to admit of this Juſtifi- The Far! 
dation; but the Earl of Syfolk ſoon made him alter his u 7s. 
Mind, by telling him, even before the Biſhop, he would 3 
never be ſafe on the Throne as long as the Duke of Gʃ⁵- Knighton, 
cgſter was alive, The Biſhop of London was fo offended Walſing. 
at theſe Words, that he could not forbear ſaying to the 
Favorite, that being condemned by the Parliament, and 

holding his Life purely by the King's Grace, it became 

him leſs than any Man, to accuſe Loyal Subjects. This 
Boldneſs was ſo diſpleaſing to the King, that he com- 
manded the Prelate to depart from his Preſence. Affairs 

being come to this Point; and the proſcribed Lords believ- 

ing that a vigorous Defence was the only way left to 

ſcreen them from the Deſigns of the Court, reſolved at 

length to take Arms. As they were in great Credit with 73, ;,.4 
the People, who conſidered them as their Protectors, they rate Arms. 
had ſoon drawn together an Army of forty thouſand Men, 

with which they marched directly to London. 

The Diligence of the Lords broke all the meaſures Th Hg“: 
of the King and his Miniſters. Richard was reſolved Pe" it 
to go to France, and reſtore to King Charles, Calair gt 
and Cherbourg, in order to obtain a powerful Aid, Kaighton, 
which might enable him to reduce his rebellious Sub- 
jects, as he termed them. But the ſudden Approach 
of the Lords not ſuffering him to execute this De- 
ſign, there was a neceſſity of having recourſe to other 
means, to free himſelf from the preſent Difficulties. The . vic ts 
beſt way, as he thought, was to amuſe the Male- amuſe ebe 
contents, whilſt the Duke of Treland raiſed an Army . 
in Wales, where he had many Friends. Purſuant to 
this Project, he ſent word to the Male-content Lords, 
that he was ready to grant them all their reaſonable De- 
ſires, and ſhould be on the morrow in Vęſiminſter-Hall, 
where they might come and preſent their Petition. The Ter view 
Lords gladly embraced the Offer, and taking care not to 9 +: King 
be ſurprized (8), repaired to the Place appointed, They fx 
found the King ſeated on a Throne, in his Royal Robes, Knighton. 
expecting their coming. As they approached the Throne, 
they fell on their Knees, in a ſuppliant Poſture, though 
in effect it was not ſo much to ask Pardon, as to obtain 
of him the Puniſhment of his Miniſters. The Biſhop of 
Ely, who was Chancellor (9), asking the reaſon of their 
taking Arms, they replied, it was ſolely with Intention 
to procure the Good of the King and Kingdom. Ad- 
ding, the King's Perſon ſhould be always inviolable to 
them, and that their Deſign was only to bring the Trai- 
tors about him to condign Puniſhment. Then they 
named in particular, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of 
Suffalk, the Archbiſhop of York, Judge Tre/ilian, and one 
Brembar, an Alderman of London, who was of the ſame 
Cabal. The King gravely anſwered, that in the next 
Parliament (10) Juſtice ſhould be done to all. Then he 7 Xing 
upbraided them for their Preſumption, intimating, it was i 'bem of 
in his Power to cruſh them, but out of pure Condeſcen- 38 
ſion he was pleaſed to give them a favorable hearing. Walgng. 
After that he took the Duke of Glece/ter by the hand, 
and bidding them all riſe, ſaid, their Complaints ſhould 
be conſidered. As he intended only to amuſe them, he Knighton. 
ordered a Proclamation to be publiſhed, to juſtify their Col 2701: 
appearing in Arms, in hopes they would be induced to 
diſmiſs their Troops. But they were too well acquainted 2. Led 
with the Character of the King and his Miniſters, to continue 
rely on their bare Word. Apprehenſive of being ſuddenly — 
oppreſſed, when they ſhould be no longer feared, 
reſolved to continue in Arms till the Parliament was aſ- 
ſembled. They quickly ſaw how this Precau- 
tion was. The Duke of Jreland having levied an Army 7ze Dute 
in Wales with great Expedition (11), marched with all Lreland 
ſpeed to the King's Aſſiſtance, Had he been able to ap- 73; Ki 

| Relief, 


(1) Philippa, Davghter of Ingelram de Caucy, Earl of Soifſons, and Iſabella, eldeſt Daughter of King Edzvard III. 

(2) She was a Vintner's, or, according to others, aJoyner's Daughter. Waljing bam, p-. 328. 

(3) Thomas of Woodſtock, Richard Fitz- Alan, Thomas Beauchamp, Henry of Bullingbroke, Thamas Mcwbray. 

(4) But ſuch as he and his Council ſhould direct and nominate. Malſingbam, p. 329. 

(5) They were Sir Rabert Treſilian, Chief: Juſtice ; Six Robert Belknap, Chief - Juſtice of the Common - Pleas ; Sir Jobn Holt, Sir Roger Fultborp, Sir William 


Burgh; together with Fobn de Lockton, the King's Serjeant at Law. Knighton, Col. 2694. 
(6) There were ten Queries put to them; which, Together with the Judges Anſwers, tee in Knighton, Col. 2694, &c. and in Sir Robert Howard's Life of 


Richard II. p. 99, &c. They returned their Anſwers on Auguſt 25, 


(7) Sir Rebert Belknap, who ſaid upon figning, © Now want I nothing but a Ship, or a nimble Horſe, or an Halter, to bring me to that death I deſerve : 
« if I had not done this, I ſhould have been killed by your Hands, (for it ſeems, the Duke of Ireland, and Earl of Suffolk, threatned to kill him, if he re- 
© fuſed to ſigu) and now I have gratified the King's Pleaſure and yours in doing it, I have well deſerved to die for Treaſon againſt the Nobles of the Land.“ 


Knighton, Col. 2694. 


9 a 

(8) The Biſhop of Ely, and divers other Perſons of Honour and Credit, giving their Oaths on the King's behalf, That no Treachery or ill Practice ſhould 

be uſed, but that they might come and go with ſafety. Which-was no unneceſſary Caution; for on the Day they were to appear, they received notice of an 
Ambuſcade being laid for them in Weſtminſter, by Sir Thomas Trivet, and Sir Nicolas Brembar. Walſingham, p. 330, 331+ Knighton, Col. 2700. 


(9) De la Pole was not Chancellor again after he was recalled. 


(10) Which he appointed to be on February 3. Knighton. Walſingbam, p. 331. 
(11) That this was done by the King's Commiſſion, is evident from hence, becauſe Sir Thomas M.lineux, Conſtable of Cheſter Caſtle, was ordered to ac- 


company and ſafe conduct the faid Duke, with all the Forces he could get, to his Majeſty's Preſence, Walfingham, p. 331+ Knighton, Col. 2702. 
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1387. proach London, it was not certain that the Citizens would 
Il 4:feated. join the Conſederates. To prevent this Danger, the Earl 
Wallng- of Derby (1), eldeſt Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, went 

with part of the Army to meet the Duke of Vreland, and 
finding him in Oxferd/bire (2) gave him Battle, and 
gained an eaſy Victory over a General who was nothing 
leſs than a Warrior. In the beginning of the Fight, the 
Duke, who was afraid of falling into the hands of his 
Enemies, took to flight, without troubling himſelf about 
Letters what became of his Army. All his Baggage being taken, 
found in bis jy a Casket was found a Letter from the King, com- 
cas. manding him to march to Londen with all poſſible ſpeed, 
He retires and promifing him to live and die with him. This 
into Hol- Defeat breaking all the King's meaſures, the Duke fled 
— into Holland, and, after ſome ſtay at Utrecht, went and 
Kaighton. lived at Louvain, where he died three Years after. The 
Earl of Sufo/+ would have retired to Calais, but the Go- 
vernor (3) not daring, at ſuch a Juncture, either to arreſt 
or protect him, choſe to ſend him back to the King. 
Mean while, Richard, uncertain how the victorious Lords 
96+ King's Would deal with him, took refuge in the Tower. He 
Deſigns are had the more reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was ſeized 
diſcovered: at that time, bringing him a Saſe-Conduct to come to 
— Boulogne, where King Charles expected him. It was far- 
ther diſcovered by a Letter ſound upon the ſame Perſon, 
that Charles expected to be put in poſſeſſion of Calais 
and Cherbourg, and had even advanced part of the Sum, 
he was to give for theſe two Places. I 

1288 The Conſederate Lords being now fully ſatisfied of the 
. i: pernicious Deſigns of the King, and his Miniſters, march- 
ef the Lords ed their whole Army into London, and then demanded 
withthe 2 Conference with the King. Richard would fain have 
> been excuſed, but, as he ſaw no remedy, and was ap- 
Knighton» prehenſive of ſtarving in the Tower, durſt not refuſe it. 
. At this Interview, they bitterly upbraided him with the 
proach the Nottingham Plot to deſtroy them; with his deſign to 
King. make himſelf abſolute, by means of an Army ; with his 

attempting to have a Parliament at his devotion z with 
his Orders to the Duke of Ireland to march to London, 
whilſt he was amuſing them with vain Promiſes : Laſt- 
ly, with his Treaty with the King of France, to deliver 
Jhe King VP Calais and Cherbourg. Richard anſwered theſe Re- 
an fevers roaches, with a Shower of Tears, which moved the 
with Tears, ä They imagined, the King's ill Conduct proceeded 
only from his little Experience, and the bad Counſels of 
his Favorites, and as they were removed he would be 
reclaimed. This belief rendering them more tractable, it 
was agreed, the King ſhould on the morrow be at I gſt- 
minſter, to ſettle with them the Aﬀairs of the Govern- 
lune ment. Hardly were they out of the Tower, before he al- 
King's we. tered his mind, and ſent them word, he would not con- 
fal ts fer with them. This Fickleneſs ſo incenſed them, that 
We”: a, they immediately let him know, in caſe he came not to 
4 be bad Weſtminſter next day, according to his Promiſe, they 
orreed, they would go themſelves, and proceed to the Election of a 
aten o new King. 80 preciſe a Declaration threw him into 
%, fſuch a Fright, that he not only came to the Place of 
He conſents Conference, but conſented alſo to the Baniſhment of his 
ke * N two principal Favorites, with the Archbiſhop of York (4), 
1 Foes the Biſhops of Durham and Chichefter (5), and ſeveral o- 
rites, ther Lords (6) and Ladies (7), who had favoured the De- 
Walling figns of the Court. As for the Judges, fince it was de- 
figned to treat them with the utmoſt Rigour, they were 
taken off the Benches in / giminſter-Hall, and ſent to 
the Tower, | 
0 The Parliament being aſſembled in February (8) 1389, 
0 „ ſeveral Perſons were accuſed of High- Treaſon, and ſen- 
nent mecti. tenced to divers Puniſhments: Trefilian, Brembar (9), 
Knighton and ſome other Knights and Gentlemen were hanged at 
© 2713 Tyburn. The reſt of the Judges, with the Biſhop of Chi- 
Walſing. 


Act. Pub. 1) Henry of Bullingbrole. 
but p. 566, 8 At Babbelake, near Burford. Walſing. p. 332. 
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chefter, received the fame Sentence; but had their Lives 1388. 
granted them, and were baniſhed to Ireland (10). As for 
the two Favorites, and the Archbiſhop of York, they were 
condemned to exile, and their Eſtates confiſcated to the 
King's Uſe (11). | 

After the Parliament had thus paid what was thought Sv og 
due to Juſtice, two Acts were paſſed, the firſt of which wii... 
forbad the aſcribing to the King the late Commotions, Nichten. 
and the other, granted a general Pardon to both Parties. _ 1 
Matters being thus ſettled, the King renewed his Corona- 
nation-Oath, as if he begun a new Reign, and all the 
Lords did him Homage, and repeated their Oaths of Al- 
legiance (12), This Parliament, called the Merciliſi, did 
not break up till June the 4th. 

During the Troubles in England, the Scots willing to 7% Englidl 


CR. 
take advantage of the Juncture, were advanced as far as 8045 


Newcaſtle, under the Conduct of Sir IViltiam Douglas (13), Froigurt 
and committed great Ravages on the Borders. As ſoon |- 3 © 123, 
as theſe Commotions were appeaſed, Henry Percy, fir- Rechnen. 
named Fetſpur, Son of the Earl of Northumberland, Waltine. 
marched againſt the Scots, and giving them Battle, {lew Knighton 
Douglaſs with his own hand. But the Earl of Dunbar 

coming upon him during the Battle, with a Body of 

freſh Troops, ſo changed the Scene, that the Engli/ 

_ was at length defeated, and Hotſpur taken Pri- 

oner. 

About the ſame time, the Earl of Hrundel, whom the EH of 
Parliament had made High-Admira!, went to the Aſſiſt- 7 2 J 
ance of the Duke of Bretagne, attacked by the King of Walſing, 
France. This Aid obliging Charles to grant the Duke 
Peace, the Engliſh were ſent home. In his return, the 
Earl of Arundel took from the French eighty freighted 
Ships, and plundered the Ifles of Ree and Oleron after Truce vid 
which he failed with his Fleet to England. Shortly after, 3 
the two Crowns agreed upon a three Years Truce, wherein Ad. Bb. 
the Scots were included, VII. p. 622. 

Since the laſt Parlament, England remained in Tran- Richard 
quillity, The new Miniſters being guided by different rept 
Maxims from thoſe of the old, took care not to engage cue. 
the King in ſuch Proceedings that had like to prove his Waling. 
Ruin. But though the King's Council was ſucceſsfully ny x 
changed, it was not ſo eaſy to change his Temper. Full 
of his own Merit, he was extremely concerned to be 
under the direction of others, when he was of Age to 
hold the Reins of the Government himſelf. Upon his 
entering into his two and twentieth Year, he called his 
Council, ordering all the Members to be preſent. When Walſings 
they were met, he demanded of them how old he was, 
to which anſwer was made, he was full Twenty Years 
of Age. Since it is ſo, added he, I will govern my King- 
dom my ſelf ; the Condition of a King ought not to be worſe 
than that of his Subjects, who are at Liberty at that Age 
to manage their own Affairs, Having thus made known Changer the 
his Intentions, he commanded the Chancellor (14) to de- 3 
liver him the Great-Seal, which he gave to the Biſhop © © 
of Winchefter (15). At the ſame time he turned out the 
Biſhop of Hereford from being Treaſurer, and removing 
from the Council-Board the Duke of Gloce/ter his Uncle, 
the Earl of Warwick, and ſome others, whom he did not 
like, put ſuch in their room as he believed more pliant 
to his Will, This Proceeding was not in it ſelf ſtrange, 
ſince it was in his Power to make theſe Alterations. 
However, it was remarked, he had never given leſs 
Signs of Prudence, which thoſe who begin to be of Age 
are ſuppoſed to have, than in the choice of his new Mi- 
niſters, who were by no means qualified for their Poſts. 
Accordingly it was not long before Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion were viſible in the Publick Affairs. The Favo- Ti D 
rites firſt care was, to inſinuate to the King, that the Cee 
Duke of Gloce/ter had ill Deſigns upon his Perſon, But 4 Cr. 

himſelf. 


(3) His own Brother Edmund de la Pole, who was Governor of the Caſtle, refuſed to harbour him, without the Conſent of the Lord William 


* Beauchamp, Governor of the Town, who ſent him back as a Priſoner into England. The Lord Beauchamp was ſent for over, and committed Priſoner 


upon this account. Did. 


(4) Alexander Nevil. He was ſucceeded by Thomas Arundel Biſhop of Ely. 


(5) Ja Fordham, and Thomas Ruſhoke, Ibid. p. 33 


Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. $74. . p. 336. 


(6) The Lords Seuche, Haringworth, Burnel, and ; HF 3 and alſo Sir Alberic de Pere, Sir Baldwin Bereford, Sir Richard Adderbury, Sir Jahn 
Werth, Six Thomas Clifford, Sir Fobn Level, Sir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Six Nicholas Brembar, &, Walſfingb. p. 334. Knighton, Col. 


2705, 
(7) 


The 
(8) On Feb. z. 1388. They granted the King balf a Tenth and 


Mewen, the Lady de „and the Lady Poynings: Walſfing. p. 334. Knighton, Col. 2705. 
Lady , y de Maga N 


Rymer's Feed. Tom. VII. p. 620. And a Subfidy of Wool, 


Skins, and Wook-fells, over and above the old Cuſtom; wiz. of every Sack of Wool, forty fix Shillings and Eight-pence ; of every Laſt of Skins, 
four Pounds, fix Shillings and Eight-pence; of Denizens, and of Aliens, four Pounds, thirteen Shillings and Four-pence. Rot, Parl. 11. Ric. 2. N. 
I, 16. Coctan a. Abridg. 33%. There was another Parliament at Cambridge after Harveſt, in which the Clergy granted a Tenth, and the Laity a 
Fifteenth. Waifingham, p. 335+ Knighton, Col. 2729. In this Parliament Jobn Holland, the King's Half-Brother, was created Earl of Hunting- 


dan. Ibid. 
(9) Brembar was beheaded. See Knighton, Col. 2726. 
(10) rao had 

Marks 3 B 

Kinighten. 
(11) See the Articles exhibited againſt them in Kaighton, Col. 2715, Cc. 
(12) See the Form of it in Rymer's Fad. Tom. 7 
(13) Or rather of his Father, Archibald 2 Earl 
(14) Thomas de Arundel, Archbiſhop of York. 


made them out of the Exchequer, for their Maintenance, as follows: Fulthorp, forty pounds po Annum; Burgh, forty 
knap, forty Pounds; Holt, forty Marks; and Cary and Lokron, twenty Pounds per Annum a-piece. Rymer's 


rd. Tom. VII. p. 591, 


872 · | 
Gakway. See Buchan. |. 9. 


(15) William Wickbam, Founder of Wincheſter School and New-College in Oxford, Walſingham, p. 337- 


No. 24. Vot. I. 
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466 The HISTORY of ENG LAND. 


389. the Duke ſo fully vindicated his Innocence, that the King 
was aſhamed of giving Ear to ſo groundleſs a Charge. 
He would not however, ſuffer the Duke to proſecute 
his Accuſers, though they were confuted in his pre- 
lence. 

t 390; Whilſt Richard was apprehenſive of the Attempts of 
55,5 this Uncle, who was repreſented to him as a very dan- 
Lande gerous Enemy, he ſaw another arrive, who was no leſs 
Walſing, formidable. This was the Duke of Lancaſler, who was 
Froiſart. returned from the Spazyh Expedition (1). The Progreſs 
++ © 79 he had made in that Country, had at length obliged the 

King of Caſtile to make a Treaty with him, promiſing 

to pay down fix hundred thouſand Livres, with a yearly 

Penſion of forty thouſand (2), during the Lives of him 

and his Ducheſs. This Treaty was followed by a Mar- 

riage of the Princeſs Catherine, the Duke's Daughter by 
Conftantia, with Henry, eldeſt Son of the King of Caſtile, 

on account of which the Duke and Ducheſs reſigned 

their Pretenſions to that Crown. 

binders Joy Though Richard was not very well pleaſed with the 
bis Uncls, Duke of Lancaſter's Arrival, he received him however 
Walling, with ſuch Carefles, as gave room to hope for a happy 
Union in the Royal Family for the future. This hope 

was confirmed by the Reconciliation procured by the 

Duke of Lancaſter (3), between the King and the Duke 

of Gloce/ter ; a Reconciliation ſeemingly ſo ſincere on the 

King's tide, that all the World was deceived. _Notwith- 

ſtanding theſe fair Appearances, the Duke of Lancaſler's 

Preſence was very grievous to Richard. This may be 

| judged by the Price wherewith he was willing to pur- 
3 chaſe his Abſence, To attain his Ends, he made him 
the Duke of the richeſt Preſent that a King of England could then 
Lancafter. make a Subject, by inveſting him with the Duchy of 


by yg. Guienne, with the ſame Privileges as were granted to the 
= o- . * 
VII. p. 670, late Prince of Vales, the King's Father. As he had 
p. 059, f 5 . . 
737 never any Affection for him, his making him ſo noble a 
ages Preſent, could be only with a view to remove him from 
England (4). 


The Earl of Shortly after the Earl of Derby, _ eldeſt Son of the 

one's La Duke of Lancaſter, went (5) and bore Arms in Pruſſia, 

Pitts. where he ſignalized himſelf by many gallant Actions. 

Walſing. Whilſt this Prince was endeavouring to gain a Reputation 

Knighton by his warlike Exploits, Richard paſſed his time in Sham- 
Fights. He ſpent immenſe Sums in Tournaments, which 
gave occaſion to compare him, very much to his Diſ- 
advantage, with his Couſin the Earl of Derby who was in 
great Eſteem (6). 

1391, Whilſt the King was employed in theſe Diverſions, 
CT: the Parliament revived a Statute, enacted in the Reign 
Tce, Of Edward III, and confirmed in this. By this Act it 
revived, Was made High-T reaſon to bring into the Kingdom 
2 Proviſions from the Court of Rome, without the King's 
Act Pub Licenſe. A MNuntio, ſent to England upon this ac- 
VII. p. 672, count (7), made a great Noiſe, and even threatned that the 
698. Pope would proceed to Extremities. But his Menaces 

were incapable of obliging the Parliament to annul the 
Act. All he could obtain was a Reprieve for this new 
ſort of Offenders, till the enſuing Parliament (8). 
F xeeſſive Though a terrible Plague, and a Famine no leſs in- 
— OE tolerable, then afflicted England, the King, who was ex- 
Waling. Cefſively fond of Pageantry and Pomp, retrenched none 
Kuigkten. of his Diverſions or Expences, which ran out to prodi- 
gious Sums. He is ſaid to entertain daily fix thouſand 
Perſons. He valued himſelf upon ſurpaſſing in Magnifi- 
cence all the Sovereigns of Europe, as if he had been 
poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible Fund of Treaſure, In his 


Vol I. 


Kitchen alone, three hundred Domeſticks were employed, 139m. 
and the Queen had the like Number of Women in her 
Service. The Courtiers ſo readily obtained whatever they 
asked, that the King's Favours were the leſs valued. In 
ſhort, he affected in every thing a Proſuſeneſs, which 
could not but be very chargeable to his Subjects, and 
by a neceſſary Conſequence draw on him their A- 
verſion. N 

As his Revenues were not ſufficient ſor ſo many Ex- 1392. 
pences, he had a mind to try to obtain ſome Aſſiſtance 
from the Londoners. But, not to frighten them, he was 
contented firſt to ſee how they ſtood affected, by borrow- 
ing only a thouſand Pounds, probably with deſign not to 
confine himſelf afterwards to ſuch a Trifle. How incon- De Londo. 
ſiderable ſoever this Sum was, he had the vexation to be ;” [Yue 1 
refuſed in a very mortifying manner, even to the cutting 0. 
in pieces by the Populace an Italian Merchant, who offer- Walfng, 
ed to lend the Money himſelf. Richard highly reſented 
this Affront, which he ſoon after found an opportunity 
to revenge. Under colour of puniſhing a Tumult of , cats: a. 
little conſequence, raiſed by a Baker's Apprentice, he C i 
ſtripped the City of all her Privileges (9), took away her «i n. 
Charter, and removed the Courts of Juſtice to York, It Crxt.n. 
is true, he afterwards reſtored the whole, but the Londs- 3 7 
ners were obliged to redeem their Charter with a Preſent A. 
of ten thouſand Pounds, and two Gold Crowns. But Act. Pub. 
though they paid dearly for refuſing to lend the King a wy b. * 
thouſand Pounds, it was nothing in compariſon of the 
Prejudice the King himſelf received by it. By this Pro- 
ceeding he entirely forfeited the Affection of the Citizens, 
who made him ſenſible afterwards, how dangerous it 
is for a King of England to have London for his Ene- 
my (10). 

In the beginning of the Year 1393, arrived at London 1393. 
Deputies from the Englihh ſettled in Ireland, imploring Rebellimn in 
Aſſiſtance againſt the Natives (11). For ſome time there ge, 
had been frequent Inſurtections in the Iſland, which _ 
ſhowed, the Iriſß wanted to ſhake off the Yoke of the 
Engliſh. Theſe Diſorders ſhould have had a ſpeedier Re- 
medy, but Richard too much addicted to his Pleaſures, 
had neglected the Affairs of Ireland, as if he had been 
wholly unconcerned. At laſt, the Miſchief was ſo in- 
creaſed, that he could not, without hazarding the Loſs of 
the Iſland, any longer delay applying a ſuitable Remedy. 

The Duke of Glacgſter offered to go and ſuppreſs the 

Rebels (12) ; butthe King not thinking proper to truſt him — 
with the Command of an Army, reſolved to go him- g 6e = 
ſelf. In this Reſolution he called a Parliament (13), which land. 
granted him a large Sum as well for the Iriſb War, as for 2 _— 
the Charges of an Embaſly of the Dukes of Lancaſter and France. 
Glocgſter, who were to negotiate a final Peace with Knighton. 
France. But this Aﬀair came to nothing, by an Accident 2 
which prevented the meeting of the Plenipotentiaries be- 1. 3. c. 117, 
tween Ardres and Guiſnes, according to Agreement. Act. Pub. 
King Charles, who was from time to time ſeized with a Vl Bots 
Diſtemper, which deprived him of his Underſtanding, be- Sic 
ing come to Abbeville on purpoſe to let the Engliſh fee he Charles VL 
was in his Senſes, fell into one of his uſual Fits. This 

Relapſe occaſioned the deferring of the Negotiation to a 

more convenient Seaſon. 

The King's Preparations for his Voyage to Jreland, 
were ſomewhat interrupted in the beginning of the Year H f 
1394, by the Funerals. of his Queen (14), and of the tbe Quen. 
Ducheſſes of Lancaſter (150, and York (16), who died about — 
the ſame time. It is ſaid the Queen was a great Fa- 
vorer of Wickliff*'s Doctrine, and, had ſhe lived any lon- 


(1) He returned to England about the beginning of November, Walſing. p. 342+ 


(2) Ten thouſand Pounds. bid. 


(3) In a Council held at Reading in December, where the Duke poſted immediately after his Return. Did. 

(4) This was done in a Parliament which met at Weftminſler, the Monday after Fanuary 14 wherein King Richard was declared of full Age. This 
Parliament granted forty Shillings on every Sack of Wool; of which ten Shillings were to go to the King's preſent Occaſions, and the other thirty 
Shillings to be reſerved in the Hands of Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament, and not to be ſpent unleſs in caſe of War. In this Parliament it was 
enacted, That the King ſhould nt extend his Pardon to any Perſons convicted of Murder. Rer. Parl. 13. Ric. II. N. 1, &c. Cotton's Abridg. p. 332. 


s this Parliament alſo, Edvard, eldeſt Son of the Duke of York, was created Earl of Rutland, with a Penſion of eight hundred Marks, ifſuing out 
of the Town of Okebam in that County. Cotten': Abridg. p. 332. Waljing. p. 343. 


(5) With a thouſand Knights. Knighton, Col, 2737. 


(6) This Year was ſlain at a Tournament Jobn Haftings, the laſt Earl of Pembroke of that Family: In which it is remarkable, that none of the Song 
ever ſaw his own Father, the Father dying always before the Son was born. Wal. p. 343+ 


(7) By Pope Boniface IX. laem. p. 344. 


(S) This Parliament met at miner, November 12, and granted the King half a Tenth, and half a Fifteenth, which they offered to make whole 
ones, ſo as the ſame was only employed upon the Defence of the Realm 3 and upon condition that the Staple was removed from Calais to England, and ſo 


continued. Cotton's Abridg. p. 338. Walſ. 346. 


(9) On May 25. Ina Council then held at Stanford. Wall. p. 347. Knighton, 
(10) This Year a Parliament met at Wqfminfter on November 3, which granted the King one Tenth and a half, and one Fifteenth and a half. Cotton's 


Abridg. p. 341, 342. 


(11) King Edward III, uſed to receive from that Kingdom thirty thouſand Pounds yearly ; but after his Deceaſe, the Engliſh ſettled there, flocked 
to England in ſuch Numbers, that the reſt remained not only expoſed to the Depredation of the Natives, but it coſt the King thirty thouſand Marks 
a Year to preſerve that part of the Iſland belonging to him, Whereupon he ordered all that belonged to Jreland to repair thither ,on pain of death. 


Walſ. p. 350 


(12) He had lately been created Duke of Ireland. When his Forces were juſt ready to embark, he was recalled to the great Prejudice both of England and 
Jrelard, For upon the Report of his coming, almoſt all the petty Kings of Ireland reſolved to ſubmit to the Engliſh. Ibid: 
(13) This Parliament met at Wincheſter on January 22. The Clergy granted the King a Tenth, and the Lords and Commons a Fifteenth. Walſ- 


p. 349+» Kuigbton, Col. 2741. 


(14) She died on June 7, at Sbene in Surrey, and was buried at Weflminſler, Augu Rymer's Fed. To 
.: » ” 4 m- VII. p · 776. 
( = Coofantia, Deughter of Pedro the Cruel King of Caſtile. (See above, p. . 2 buried at Leicefler. Knighton, Col. 2741+ 
(16) 4avella, Sitter of Conflantia, She was buried in the Church of theFriers Preachers at King's Langley in Herefordſhire, Wang: p. 35% 
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1394. ger, would have ſaved the Lollardt (1), (fo Wicklif”s 
Followers were called, many of the Calamities they 
afterwards indured. The Departure of the Duke of Lan- 
cafter, their chief Patron, who was gone to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Principality of Guienne, not a little contribu- 
ted to haſten the Deſigns of their Enemies, who im- 
proved theſe favorable JunCtures to perſecute them. 

The King How great ſoever Richard's Grief was for the Death 
| mor per] of the Queen, he ſet out however for [reland, accor- 
mates ſome ding to his Project (2). He arrived there in Septem- 
Progreſs. ber (3); and at firſt made ſome Progreſs againſt the Re- 
hopes wg bels. But as the Seaſon would not permit him to proceed, 
Knichton, he went to Dublin, where he held a Parliament, whilſt 
Act. Pub. the Duke of York aſſembled another in England (4), 
VII. p. 782: which granted a Subſidy for proſecuting the [r1þ War, 
Do Richard was preparing to take the Field again, when 
the Lollards the Archbiſhop of York, and Biſhop of London, arrived 
_ oblige from England, to intreat him in the Name of the Cler- 
1 ſend ts gy, to haſten his return. "They even intimated, that the 
the King, leaſt Delay might bring an irreparable Damage to Religion, 
Walſing The Foundation of this great Alarm was, that in the late 
Parliament, the Lollards had made Inſtances to ſet on 
foot a Reformation of the Church (5). As they had ma- 
ny Friends in the Kingdom, and in the Parliament it- 
ſelf, the Clergy were afraid they would proceed to this 
The King's Reformation. For which Reaſon, the two deputed Pre- 


ae lates ſo magnified the Danger Religion was in, that Ni- 


preſs the chard immediately departed for England (6), leaving to 
— the Earl of March the management of the War. Upon 
8 his Arrival at London, he took certain meaſures with the 
Clergy to ſuppreſs the Sect of the Lollards, and com- 
pelled Sir Richard Story publickly to abjure their Doctrine, 
threatning to puniſh him with Death if ever he relapſed 

to that Sect. 
The ce Shortly after, was brought into England, by the King's 


Ars 0 * Order, the Corpſe of the Duke of Ireland, who died at 
7 gn Louvain. This Object reviving the King's Affection, 
into Eng- he cauſed the Coffin to be opened, that he might once 
— more have the Pleaſure to ſee the Man whom he had fo 
Walfing. ' tenderly loved. Then he ordered him a magnificent Fu- 
neral, and was pleaſed to honour it with his Preſence, as 

Edward II, had formerly done with regard to Gave- 

ton. But the Nobility would not ſhow that Reſpect to 

2 Favorite, of whom they had ſo much Cauſe to com- 

plain. So that, like Edward II, Richard was atten- 

ded at the Funeral Pomp, with only ſome of the Cler- 

1396. YL the King was employed in his Jriſb Expedition, 
The Gaſ- the Duke of Lancaſter, who was gone to Bourdeaux to 
cons ee cauſe his Sovereignty to be acknowledged, had met with 


22 5 unexpected Obſtacles. The Gaſcons, pretending, their 
Duke of Country was inſeparably united to the Crown of Eng- 


— land, maintained, it was not in the King's Power to 
i 4. c. 11. alienate it. This pretenſion was ſtrengthened with a 
Walſing- motive of Intereſt, which confirmed them in their Ob- 
TIED ftinacy. They ſaid, if they were once ſeparated from 
England, they ran the risk ot being deprived of the only 
Protection, capable of preventing their falling under the 
Dominion of France. For this reaſon, they aſſerted the 
Alienation in queſtion was equally prejudicial to themſelves 
and the Crown of England. It was objected, that they 
had never made the ſame Scruple with regard to the 
Prince of I/ales, the King's Father. But they replied, 
there was a wide Difference between that Alienation and 
this. That the firſt being made in favour of the next 
Heir to the Crown, was to be only for a time, where- 
as this might eaſily happen to be for ever. After ſeveral 
Conteſts on this Subject, which laſted ſome time, the King 


1) They were fo called, either from Walter Collard, a Cirman, who flouriſhed about the Year 131 5, or el from the Word Lali. 7. 
or os ; becauſe they were rzputed as "Tears ſowed by the evil * the Field of God's Church. x * lum, ſignifying Dar nal 
(2) And in the beginning of this Year held a Parliament at Weſtminſter, wiz. on Fan. 29. wherein the Lords and Commons ted hi 
Years, a Subſidy upon Wools, Wool-fells, Sc. Twelve-pence of every Pound of Merchandize, and three Shillings of every Tun of Wine, doe 


or exported, Cotten s Abridg. 351, 352. Rot. Parl. Walfin 


Ret. Parl. 18. Ric. 2. M. 23. der. Malſ. p. 351. 


(5) They delivered a Remonſtrance into the Houſe by Sir Thomas Latimer; and Sir Richard Story, againſt the Corruptions of the Church, containing 


twelve Articles, Walſ. 151d. 
(5) In the beginning of May. 
(7 


J. 4+ c. 20. 


(9) There were four, Jobn, Thomas, Menry, and Feanna. They were fitnamed Beaufurt, from the Caſtle of Beaufort in France, that came by Blanch 


of Artois, the Duke's firſt Wife. 


(10) The Earl-Marſhal, the Earl of Rutland, the Archbiſhop of © Dublin, the Biſhop of St. David's, the Lords Jobn Beaumont, and William Scrope, 


Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p. 802» 


(11) They were married on Ob. 3 1. in St. Nicolas's Church at Calais, 


Ann. p. 313. Rymer's Fed. Tom. Mex a $48. 


(12) This Parliament met at Weſtminſter on January 22, and therein the Clergy granted the King half a Tenth, and the Lords and Commons Twelve + 
pence in the Pound of all Merchandize imported, and three Shillings in the Pound for every Tun of Wine. Rot. Parl. 21. Rice II. Cotton's Abridg. p- 360- 
In this Parliament, the Judges baniſhed to 1reland, obtained leave to return to England. Ibid. Wall. p. 353+ 

(13) It ſeems that this Town had been only mortgaged to the Egli, by the King of Navarre, for * Sum of twenfy two thouſand Marks. Wall. 


p. 350. Rymer's Fed. Tom. VII. p» 756, 757. 


RICHARD II. 


(3) Attended by the Duke of Gleceſter, the Earls of Marg, Natingham, Rutland, c. Walſing. p. 351+ 

(4) This Parliament was held at Weſiminſter on Jan. 29, not by the Duke of Glegfler, as Rapin fays by miſtake, but by Edmund Duke of York 
who had been left Regent. The Duke of Gleceficr, whom the King had carried along with him to Ireland, repaired to England to ſet forth the King's 
Wants. See Walſng. p. 351. In this Parliament the Clergy granted the King a Tenth, and the Lords and Commons a Fifteenth, Cotton: Abridg. p. 358. 


He was hurt by a wild Boar, in Hunting, whereof he died: Being brought to England in November, he was buried at Earl's Coln in E/ix, 
He was ſucceeded in his Eſtate and Henour of Earl of Oxford, by Alberic de Vere his Uncle. Knighton, Col. 2727. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 195. 

$) This Woman was born in Haynault, and Daughter of Sir Pain Rowet, or Ruct, a Knight of that Country: She was, in her Youth, brought 
up in the Duke of Lancafter's Houſe, and waited on his firſt Wife Zlaneb, but afterwards became the Duke's Concubine. Stow's Aur. p. 312, Frelſſart, 


467 
reſolved at length to revoke the Grant, to which the 1396. 
Duke of Lancaſter, fince he could not help it, readily 
ſubmitted. To comfort him in ſome meaſure for this His third 
loſs, the King gave him leave to marry Catherine Rowet Marriage, 
Widow of Sir Thomas Swinford (8). The Duke had 3 F 
long kept her as his Miſtreſs, and had by her ſeveral Chil- 1 


«> 


5 —— by the King and Parliament, — hy | 
y of Beaufort, Some time after, the Kin e 
created the eldeſt, Earl of Samerſet (9). l 

Beſore the Duke of Lancaſter's Arrival the King had Ri-hard 
ſent Ambaſſadors to France (10), to demand in marriage e e 
[abella, Daughter of Charles VI. The Court of * * 
had at firſt rejected this Propoſal, becauſe the Princeſs was N gl 
but ſeven Years old, and beſides was promiſed to the ailing. 
Duke of Bretagne. However, notwithſtanding theſe on * 
Difficulties, the Marriage was concluded, in a ſecond 177, 73, 
Negotiation, and withal, a twenty eight Years Truce, be- f 
tween the two Crowns, Shortly after, both the Kings 7 m 855 
met between Ardres and Calais, under Tents pitched on Froiffart, 
purpoſe, where the two Courts diſplayed all their Magni- | + © 23» 
hcence, and where the Treaty was ſigned and the Nu - ri "= 
tials ſolemnized (11). Richard is ſaid to expend on this theres 5 
occaſion three hundred thouſand Marks, a Sum far ex- C 
ceeding that of two hundred thouſand, which he received hand 
in deduction of what was promiſed him with his Queen, 

The Duke of Glecgſter, who liked neither the Matriave Te Dut: of 
nor the 'T ruce, could not forbear ſhowing his Diſcontent, cer 
He frankly told the King, it would have been more a 
viſeable to attempt, by a vigorous War, to recover what Walting- 
England had loſt in France, than to enter into an Alli- 
ance with a Crown, that had all along gained more advan- 
tages by Treaties with the Englifh, than by the Succeſs of 
its Arms. 

The King's uſual Expence, with the Charges of his 
9 having entirely drained his Exchequer, and The «g's 

ged him to borrow large Sums, there was a ne- ive 
ceſlity of recurring to extraordinary Ways to fill his ee 
Coffers. Though the Parliament which met in the 3 
ginning of the Year 1397 (12); granted him a very con- 
ſiderable Sum, it was not ſufficient to enable him to pa 
his Debts. Beſides, he took occaſion to increaſe the Ex. 
pence of his Houſhold, from a Report that the Electoral 
Princes had caſt their Eyes upon him, to raiſe him to the 
Imperial Dignity, and thereby reduced himſelf to ill 
greater Streights. As he was aſhamed to demand a freſh Ie naler uſe 
Babe from the Parliament, he had recourſe again to Ya! 
„„ rl Rr eng 

ord, Biſhop, ny: 

Gentleman, or rich Burgeſs, but what was obliged to lend Wards 
him Money, though it was well known he never deſigned 
to repay it. But though this Method of raiſing Mone 
upon the People, had ever been conſidered by the Engl: 4 
as one of the greateſt Breaches of their Privileges. it — 
caſioned no Commotion. Every one was intimidated 
and though this Injuſtice was highly reſented, it was taken 
patiently, in hopes it would be the laſt. 

The Reſtitution of Cherbourg (15) to the King of Na- He gives uf 
varre, and of Bret to the Duke of Bretagne, "Was not Brett and 
looked upon with the ſame Tranquility. Though theſe 8 
two Places belonged not originally to England, the E ng- 4a Pub, 
liſb had been at fo great an Expence, in aiding the Princes, VII. 5. 756, 
to whom they appertained, that they might have been 2222 
juſtly kept till the whole was repaid. This occaſioned a murmurs ar 
general Diſſatisfaction, and the more, becauſe it brought ! 
the King but an inconſiderable Sum, which was alſo laviſh- 
ed away in needleſs Expences. It is true he pretended 
his Engagement to reſtore theſe Places after a Peace, or 


a long TT ruce with France, made this Reſtitution neceſ- 
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by the Archbiſhep of Canterbury. She was crowned January 7. Stow's 
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468 The HISTORY 


1397. ſary; but it was well known alſo that the King of Na- 
= * varre, and the Duke of Bretagne had failed him firſt. Be 
— this as it will, the Duke of Glocgſter thought this Fault fo 
bin with it. prejudicial to England, that he could not help upbraiding 

the King in very ſharp Terms; to which Richard made 

ſuch a Reply as plainly ſhowed how much he was offend- 

ed at his Remonſtrance. This Accident revived the 

King's former hatred of the Duke of Gloceſter, which be- 

ing rather ſtifled than extinguiſhed, ſhewed itſelf from time 

to time; how careful ſoever he might be to conceal it. 

Richard ſaſ- He complained to the Dukes of Lancafler and York, that 
5 4 the Duke of Glaceſter took upon him to controll his Ac- 
Frifart, tions, and amongſt his complaints, he dropped ſome Ex- 
I. 4- c. 32. preſſions, which made them think he ſuſpected all three 
of having ill Deſigns upon him. The two Princes pro- 

teſted they had an unſhaken Loyalty for him, and did not 

queſtion but the Duke their Brother had the ſame, though 

his haſty Temper cauſed him ſometimes to ſpeak with 

too much Warmth. The King appeared ſatisfied with 

ws pee, 7 their Juftification, However, his Eaſineſs to be appeaſed, 
Lede, After ſhowing ſo great Anger, bred in them Sufpicions, 
quitrle Which induced them to quit the Court, and retire to their 
N Eſtates. Their withdraw ing was probably the occaſion 
> of the Duke of Gees Ruin, as it gave his Enemies an 
opportunity to inflame the King's Diſpleaſure againſt him, 

and to determine him at length to be rid of ſo troubleſome 

an Inſpector. But as nothing could be found in his 

Conduct which might expoſe him to the Rigour of the 

Law, and beſides it would be dangerous to deſtroy him 

that way, Richard reſolved to make uſe of a ſpeedier 

The Ki and more certain Method, To execute this Deſign, he 
1 _— „ came one Morning to his Uncle's Country Houſe, and 
Gloceſter. finding him in Bed, defired him to riſe immediately, and 
Froiſſart, go with him to Londen, He pretended, he wanted him 
14-© 33. in a very important Affair, which he would impart to 
him on the Road. The Duke preſently mounting his 

Horſe, rode by the King, who talked to him about the 
pretended Affair, without ſhowing he had any other De- 

ſign. Whilſt they were diſcourling together, they came 

to a hollow Way, where the Duke was ſuddenly ſurround- 

ed with ſome Horſemen, and carried on board a Ship, 

which lay ready in the Thames to convey him to Ca- 

Ad atpre- Iais (1). When the King came to Londen, he ſent for 
2 the Earls of JVarwick and Arundel, and after familiarly 
Warwick talking with them ſome time (2), ordered them to be ap- 
ard Arun- prehended and ſent to the Tower. He ſerved the Lord 
8 Cobham in the ſame manner with ſome others (3), whom 
A Pr:c/ama- he deſigned to get rid of. Mean time the Intelligence 
ten abext it. he received of the People's beginning to ſtir, obliged him 
_ — to iſſue out a Proclamation, declaring, theſe Lords were 

taken into cuſtody for new Miſdemeanours, and pro- 


miſing they ſhould be proceeded againſt according to 


Law. 
The Peers T his Proclamation having ſomewhat appeaſed the Peo- 
ore J4 ple, the King ſummoned all the Peers of the Realm to 


Walſing Nottingham (4). This was done with deſign to ſound 
them, rather than ask their Advice concerning the man- 
ner of proceeding againſt the Priſoners, ſince he was al- 
ready determined. However he made uſe of this Pretence 
to convene them. After the Affair was debated in Coun- 
cil, the Lords (5) fearing to incur either the King's In- 
dignation, or the Hatred of the Publick, if they came to 
any reſolution, declared it to be of ſuch a nature that it 
could only be decided by the Authority of the Parliament. 

The King This was preciſely what the King wanted. He had al- 

$2.62 „ ready taken all neceſſary Meaſures to have a Parliament 

devition, at his devotion. Some time ſince, he had changed all the 
Sheriffs of the Kingdom, and ſuftered none, but what had 
promiſed to be ſubſervient to his Deſigns. He had taken 


the ſame Precautions, with reſpect to all Officers that 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


had Credit and Power in the Burroughs and Counties. 1397. 
So by means of the Magiſtrates, and Perſons in publick 

Poſts, he had cauſed ſuch Repreſentatives to be choſen as 

he had ſecured beforehand, If any were elected not agree- 

able to him, the Sheriffs were ordered not to return them, 

but to cauſe others to be choſen in their room. Beſides, 

as the Houſe of Commons were the ſole Judges in the 

Affair of Elections, he was well aſſured that ſuch a Par- 
liament would confirm or reject whom he pleaſed. 

It muſt not be thought very difficult for a King of 
England to execute ſuch a Project. Experience has ſince 
confirmed, on numberleſs Occations, that by the like ways, 
it is very poffible, to cauſe Repreſentatives to be choſen 
devoted to the Court. However, Hiſtorians remark, that 
it was in this Parliament, that ſuch Practices were firſt 
uſed, But it muſt likewiſe be added, that it was one of 
the principal Cauſes of Richard's Deſtruction, as will be 
ſeen hereafter. And indeed it is impoſſible that a Nation 
can ſee their Liberties in the hands of Men, whom they 
have not themſelves freely choſen, without deſiring to be 
delivered from ſuch an Oppreſſion. 

The Parliament being thus compoſed (6), the Biſhop 22. 57% 
of Exeter (7) opzned the Seſſion with a Speech, labouring 2 Excter's 
to prove that the Regal Power was unlimited, and that 22 
ſuch as endeavoured to bound it, deſerved the ſevereſt Pow, e 
Puniſhments. Purſuant to this Principle, which met with *5* . 

a general Approbation, the Parliament repealed the Act — 4 
of Grace, paſſed nine Years before in favour of the Duke Abridg. 

of Glocefler, the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, and all AR Pub. 
their Adherents. All the Acts were likewiſe annulled II . 34+ 
palled in the Parliament, which appointed the fourteen 
Governours to the King, as being extorted during his 
Minority. 

If the Parliament of 1386, deſerved to be called the 9 ,.z 
Mercilsſs, I know no Name odious enough for this. By violent Pre- 
a maniſeſt Prevarication, this Aſſembly made no ſcruple 4 —4 
to ſacrifice to the Paſſions of the King and his Miniſters, ,.,;, © 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Lords of the Kingdom, as well as Cotton's 
the Liberties and Privileges of the People. Thomas Arun- _— 
del, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was impeached of High- pots 
Treaſon, for being one of the Commiſſioners appointed ed. 
by the Parliament of 1386, to whom was committed the 
Inſpection of the Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs. 

For this new ſort of Offence, the Archbiſhop was con- 

demned to Baniſhment, and his Eſtate confiſcated to the 

King's uſe. Then the Earls of Arundel (8) and War- ,_ 
wick (9), were accuſed (to) of the ſame Crimes, for which 3 
nine Years before the King had granted a Pardon, and 2% Arundel 
ſentenced to die by this truly mercileſs Parliament. Froiſ- ee 
fart ſays, the King would be preſent at Arundel's Exe- 

cution. Another Hiſtorian adds, that the Spectacle re- , ie 
mained fo deeply imprinted in his Memory, that his Sleep , 
was often interrupted by Dreams, repreſenting to him the 7 
Earl covered with Blood, and upbraiding him with his In-/7 © * 
juſtice. To this contributed, perhaps, the Rumour that Walfing. 
ſeveral Miracles were wrought at the Tomb of the deceaſ- 

ed (11), and that his Head was miraculouſly re-joined to 

his Body. Though to prevent the ill Conſequences of 

this falſe Notion, the King had ordered the Corpſe to be 

taken up and expoſed to publick view, ten days toge- 

ther, in a Church, it was not poſſible to cure the People 

of their Prepoſſeſſion. As for the Earl of FFarwick who u l 
willingly confeſſed himſelf guilty, without taking advan- 4anifed. 
tage of the Pardon, he was treated with leſs rigour, his Waikng, 
Puniſhment being changed into perpetual Baniſhment in 

the Iſle of Man. As to the Duke of Glocefter, in all Gloſter 
appearance, the King was apprehenſive it would be very Par 
dangerous to put him to death publickly, or that the Par- prog. 
liament would not be ſo compliant as to ſacrifice ſo con-. 4+ © c. 


ſiderable a Perſon. Be this as it will, he had taken care 448 


(1) The Account given of this Tranſaction, by Freifſart, is as follows: % The King, under pretence of a Hunting-Match, came to a Seat of 
ce his near Ramford in Eſſex, called Hawering Boxer ; from whence he ſet out one Summer's Afternoon, and came about five a-Clock (only with 
« a few Attendants, having left the reſt at Waltham) to the Duke's Caftle at Pleſbey in the ſame County, as if it were to give him a Viſit. He was re- 
„ ceived by the Duke and his Ducheſs with all due Honour and Reſpect; and ſupper was got ready for his Majeſty. But before he fat down, be de- 
« fired the Duke to order five or fix of his Horſes to be faddled, to accompany him that Night to Lenden; for that he himſelf, with his two Uncles of 
« Lancaſter and York, was to hold a Council the next Day, in which he wanted alſo his Advice, what Anſwer to give the Londoners, to a Petition they 
«« were to preſent him. Upon this the Duke, who ſuſpected no harm, taking along with him only three e and four Servants, accompanied the 

* 


% King towards London; who took the way of Bondelay (or Epping-Foreft) to avoid the great Road, and Beb 


(perhaps Brentwood) and other Towns; 


« ſtill talking familiarly with the Duke, as they went along» When they came near Stratford, between ten and eleven of the Clock, the King putting 
« Spurs to his Horſe, rode away before; and at the ſame time Thomas Mowbray Earl-Marſttal, who lay in Ambuſh with a great Number of Hurſcmen, 
«« ſeized upon the Duke, who in vain cried out to the King for help.” Froifſart, I. 4. c. 33, 36. The Caſtle of Play, where King Richard came 
to the Duke, was the Seat of the High-Conſtables of England even before the Conqueſt. Thomas Wordſftock betame poſſeſſed of it, by his marrying Eleanzr, 
eldeſt Daughter, and one of the Coheireſſes of Humphrey de Bobun, Earl of Hereford and Eſſex. Of this famous and antient Caſtle, nothing now re:inains 


but the Mount. 


(2) He gave them many fair Words and gracious Promiſes; and had invited the Earl of Warwick to a Feaſt the ſame Day he had him arreſted 


Malling. p. 354. 


(3) And alſo Sir Jobi Cheney, &c. The Lord Cobbam was ſent Priſoner to Jerſey. Idem. p. 355. 


(4) On the firſt of Auguſt. 


(5) Theſe Lords were, the Earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Nettingham, Somerſetſhire, Salizbury ; Thomas Lord Deſpenſer, and William le Scropes 


Walſing. p. 354. 


(6) This Parliament met at Weſiminſler on September 17. Cotton's Abrid va. ae. " 6 
(7) Edmund Stafford, who was tonſecrated in 1395. aw Leda % A, Þ 99s 


(8) Richard Fitz- Alan. 


9) Thomas Beauchamp. 


| ( 
(10) The Earl of Arundel on the 21ſt of September, and the Earl of Warwick on the 28th of the ſame Month. See Cotton's Alridg. p. 377» 
(11) He was buried in the Church of the Auguſtin Friers in London. Walfng. 5 355. 
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EX 12. RICHARD . 


1397. as was afterwards known, to have him privately ſtrang- Cabals of an ambitious Printe. Accordingly, it has often 

Act. Pub. led (t) at Calais, Mean time, his Enemies gave out that happened, that inſtead of procuring the Good of the 
f VIII e 29 he died of an Apoplexy, and before he expired, conſeſſed Realm, they have produced Confuſion, and the Subver- 
| bimſelf guilty of Treaſon againſt the King. Upon this fion of the Laws, one while by too much deprefling the 
Report, without any examination of the Grounds, the Prerogative Royal, another while, by carrying it highet 

Duke's whole Eſtate was confiſcated to the King's Uſe. than is conſiſtent with the Welfare of the Nation. At ſuch 


398. 


N. King It was almoſt impoſſible that theſe Severities ſhould not times, the Evil is ſo much the harder to be cured, as what 
gone m produce ſome alteration among the Nobility. But, to is done by the Parliament is deemed to flow from the 


„ Accidents, Richard took care to gratify the prin- unanimous Conſent of the whole Nation. For this Rea- 
Abride. Cipal Lords, and particularly the Princes of the Blood. fon, it rarely happens that this diſorder can be remedied, 
Wa fing He created [ Henry] Earl of Derby his Couſin, eldeft Son but by means as violent as thoſe made uſe of to produce 
of the Duke of Lancaſter, Duke of Hereford, [Edward it, from whence generally ſpring Civil Wars. This is 
Plantagenet] Earl of Rutland, eldeſt Son of the Duke one of the principal Cauſes of the domeſtick Troubles, 
of York, was made Duke of Albemarle. [Thomas de Hol- which have all along afflicted England more than any 
land] Earl of Kent, received the Title of Duke of Sur- other European State. 
rey. 2 de Holland,] Earl of Huntington, the King's It may be ſurther obſerved, that the violent Method 
half Brother, was created Duke of Exeter. [Thomas practiſed by Richard to attain to Arbitrary Power, I mean 
Maobray,] Earl of Nottingham, Duke of Norfolk; and forced Elections, and the Opinions of the Judges, was 
[Sir William le Scroope] Earl of Milgſbire (2). Laſtly, out exactly copied in our days by one of his Succeſſors, who 
of complaiſance to the Duke of Lancaſter, the King made had without doubt the ſame Intention. But we may add, 
[Fohn Beaufort] his eldeſt Son by his third Marriage, that the Attempts of theſe two Monarchs ſerved only to 
who was already Earl of Somerſet, Marquiſs of Somerſet (3). promote their own Deſtruction, and that their deſigns came 
To theſe honourable Titles he added other Favors, by di- to the ſame Cataſtrophe. This is what we are going to 
ſtributing among theſe Lords the forſeited Eſtates of the ſee, with regard to Richard II, in the remaining Part of 
Duke of Glhce/ter, and of the Earls of Arundel and War- his Reign. 
wick (4). Every thing ſeemed to contribute to the ſupport of Richard 
The Pla- In thoſe days the Parliament ſeldom ſat above one the King, in the Enjoyment of the deſpotick Power he %, 


ment 7 Seſſion, unleſs the Buſineſs required a ſhort Prorogation. had lately aſſumed, They who would have been moſt — 
Journed to 


— But this was too well diſpoſed ſor the King, to be willing capable of oppoſing his deſigns, had ſuffered a tragical 
Wallag. to run the hazard of having one leſs devoted to him. So Death, or were baniſhed the Realm; and they who till 

not thinking fit to diſſolve it, he was pleaſed to adjourn it remained, were gained by Places, Grants, or other ſorts 

to Shrewsbury ; this Town in the Neighbourhood of of Favours. The great Officers of the Crown, the Go- 

Wales, where he had many Friends, ſeeming more pro- vernors of the Towns and Counties, were all devoted to 

per for his Deſigns than London, where he knew he was the King. Among the Magiſtrates of the Towns and 

not beloved. Country, not one was ſuffered but what was ready to 

0 The new Seſſion (5) was only a Continuation of the promote, to the utmoſt, the Increaſe of the Regal Power. 

e extraordinary Proceedings already began at M gſminſter. Notwithſtanding all theſe Advantages, Richard was much 
binary "r» The Parliament ſtrove to carry the Prerogative Royal to miſtaken, in imagining this new-acquired Power was ſafe, 
— greater height, than any King of England had ever pre- ſince the People were not for him, but on the contrary, 
Shrewſbury, tended to ſtretch it, and eſtabliſhed ſuch Maxims as were hated him for his violent Actions. It is even likely, that 
Cu deſtructivs of the Conſtitution, and the Liberties of the Peo- among thoſe whom he accounted his Friends, there were 
Auridg- ple. They approved, as conformable to Law, the Opinions many, who, out of Weakneſs or Prudence, did but conceal 

for which nine Years before, the Judges were condemn- their real Sentiments, till an opportunity offered to free 

ed. Purſuant to this Principle, the Judges who attended the Kingdom from the Yoke it began to groan under, 

during the ſitting of the Parliament, decided, that When And an opportunity preſented itſelf ſooner than the Ki 

the King propoſed any Articles to be debated in Parliament, imagined; for ſuffering himſelf to be ſwayed by his Pal: 

it was High Treaſon to bring in others before the King's ſion, he had not the Prudence to keep within ſome 

were firt diſpatched. By this and the like deciſions, the Bounds, an Error which Princes of his Character ſeldom 

Caſes of High Treaſon were ſo multiplied, that hardly fail of committing. As they are always ſurrounded with 

was it poſſible to prevent falling into that Crime, unleſs Flatterers, they fancy all the reſt of the People are in 

by making the King's Will and Pleaſure the ſole Rule of the ſame Sentiments, and generally it is too late before 
Waling Action (6). At aff under colour of diſpatching Buſi- they perceive, that the ſmall Numbers they have gained, 

neſs, the Parliament appointed a certain Number of is a weak Defence againſt the Fury of an inraged Na- 

Commiſſioners (7), who were inveſted with the Autho- tion, For a while, five or fix hundred Perſons, who 

rity of the whole Houſe. Thus by an unprecedented compoſe the Parliament, and ſome hundreds of Magi- 

AR, the whole Power of the Nation was devolved to ftrates in the Towns and Counties, ſeem to make the 
Idems the King, twelve Peers, and fix Commoners. To give Body of the Nation, and the reſt are reckoned as nothing. 

the more ſtrength to theſe irregular Proceedings, the But a time comes when every ſingle Perſon muſt be 

King cauſed them to be confirmed by the Pope's Bull, taken into the account, and then the Number of thoſe that 

which was publiſhed in all the Counties of the King- are in Office, is infinitely ſmall in compariſon of the reſt 

dom (8). of the Nation. | 
Cheſhire During this ſecond Seffion, Richard brought into Richard, incapable of making theſe Reflections, ſuffer- Quarre! be- 
made a Prin- Shretusbury a numerous Guard of the Militia of Cheſhire, ed himſelf to be blindly guided by his Paſſion, which e be 


ag. who expreſſed fo ſtrong an Inclination to ſerve him, that made him conſider, as a great Advantage, all occaſions of _ 
to gratify the County, he erected it into a Principa- exerciſing the Arbitrary Power he thought to have fo 47% Norfolk. 


lity (9). firmly eſtabliſhed. Towards the end of the Year 1398, Welles 
Rmarke Let us ſtay here a moment, and reflect on the Con- he gave a ſignal Proof of the little regard he intended to * 22 
ade Eaglih ſtitution of the Engliſh Government. It is certain, the have for his Subjects, on occaſion of a Quarrel between 39. 
Coficution. Inſtitution of Parliaments is very advantagious to the two of the principal Lords of his Court. The Duke of 
Kingdom, being the only ſupport of the Liberties of the Hereford, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, awed by 
People, who, without that, would long ſince have fallen the Examples of the Duke of Glocefter his Uncle, and the 
into a fatal Slavery. But on the other hand, it cannot other Lords, whom the King had ſacrificed to his Re- 
be denied, that theſe Aſſemblies become ſometimes very venge, limiting his Deſires, made it the height of his 
dangerous, when influenced by Popular Factions, or the Ambition, to in his favour, and carefully endea- 


(1) He was not ſtrangled, but ſmothered between two Feather-beds, in September 3 as appears by the Confeſſion of Jobs Hall, a Servant of Tho.t#c 
Mcawbray, Duke of Norfolk, Captain of Calaizz which Hall was concerned in that Murder, and executed for it, in the Year 1400. See Certes s 
Abridg. p-. 400. His Body was brought over to England, ſoon after his Death, as —_— by King Richard's Order for that purpoſe, dated October 4. 
(Rymer's Fed. Tom. VIII. p. 20, 21-) and buried in Weftminſfter- Abbey. According to forme, it was at firſt buried in his Caſtle of Hadlee in E/ex, thence 
removed into the Church of the College founded by him at Pleſbey for Canons-Regular, and afterwards into Weflminfter- Abbey, where his Tomb is Rill 
to be ſeen, ; 

(2) Rapin ſays by miſtake, of Glocefler, It was Thomas le Deſpenſer, who was created Earl of Glocefler, Dugdale. Walſing. Thomas Percy was alſe 
created Earl of Worceſter ; and Sir Ralph Newill Earl of Wefimoreland. ; 

(3) He was firſt made Marquiſs of Dorſet 3 but this Title was afterwards changed into Marquiſ of Somerſet, by a new Charter of the Creation, bearing the 
ſame Date with the former. Nevertheleſs, though his firſt Title was cancelled, he was always called Marquiſs of Dorſet. Dugdale. 

(4) oe Bok. e a pate acer Oath to obſerve all the Statutes, &c. made in this Parliament; the Form of which 
Oath ſee in Tyrrel, p. 977+ 
(5) Which an. 29. Cotton's Abridg. p. 371. See Rymer's Fd. Tom. VIII. p. 21. ; on 

8 It was alſo Corn Treafon : 1. For ys Poke whatſoever to compaſs or imagine the King's Death z 2. To contrive his tien 3 3. To ride 
armed, or make War againſt the King in his Realm; 4. Or to diſclaim the Homage. And the Heirs of all Perſons convicted of any theſe four 
were for ever to be deprived of the Land and Poſſeſſions of their Anceſtors. Comp. Hift. p. 278. 

(7) The Dukes of Lancaſter, York, Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter 3 the Marquiſe of Dorſet ; the Earls of March, Salizbury, Northumberland, Glocefler, Min- 
cheſter, and Wiltſhire, or any fix of them; together with Fobn Huſſey, wy Green, 7 Ruſſel, Henry Chelmfwicke, Robert Tey, and Jabs Golofre, Knights, 
for the Commons of the 4 or any three of them. Cotton's Abridg. p. 374 Tyrre!, p. 985. | 

$) This Parliament the King the Subſidy of Wool, Leather, and Wool-fells for z and one Tenth and Fifteenth, and half a T'znth, and 
half a Fifteenth. Roc. Parl. 21 Ric. II. N. 75. Cutton's mnt * 


(9) And added to the reſt of his own Titles that of Prince 
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1398. voured to avoid giving any cauſe of Suſpicion. It was, 
probably, from this Conſideration, that ſearing the Duke 
of Norfolk had laid a Snare for him, in ſpeaking to him 
very diſteſpectſully of the King (1), he informed Richard 

Ad. Pub, of the ſame. The Duke of Norfolk denying he had 
Vill. p. 32, ever ſpoken againſt the King, and the Duke of Hereford 
LA maintaining his Accuſation, it was ordered, that the At- 
te decided by fair ſhould be decided according to the Law of Chivalry, 
Duck that is, by ſingle Combat (2). Coventry was appointed 
for the Duel, at which the King would be preſent in Per- 
The King fon. But juſt as the two Dukes were entering the Liſts, 
57 the King, on pretence of avoiding the Effuſion of Blood, 
tanie but in reality to be rid of thefe two Lords at once, com- 
chen btb. manded them to proceed no farther. Then, though there 
333 could be but one guilty, he baniſhed them both, the 
An pub Duke of Norfolk for Life, and the Duke of Hereford for 
Vue. 47, ten Years, The former died ſhortly after at Venice, and 
4%, *© 51+ the other retired into France (3). This Act of Autho- 
rity was no leſs contrary to the Privileges of the Nobi- 
lity, than what the King had hitherto done with regard 
to the whole Nation in general; for by the Laws of the 
Land, theſe Lords could only be tried by their Peers, 
But at that time the Privileges of the People were little 
regarded, 
Date of Not long after the Duke of Hereford's departure, his 
38 Father, the Duke of Lancaſter, died (4) little lamented by 
Lia du the People, and ſtill leſs by the King, who could not 
bis Sen. help fearing him. By the Death of this Prince, his Ho- 
Walling: nours and Eſtates, which were very conſiderable, fell to 
the Duke of Hereford his Son, to whom before his de- 
parture, the King had remitted four Years of his Baniſh- 
Walfang - ment, Moreover, he had granted him Letters Patent, 
impowering him, though in Exile, to take poſſeſſion by 
his Attorney of his Fees, that ſhould happen to fall to 
him in his Abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of Homage till his 
return (5) Notwithſtanding immediately after the death 
of the Duke his Father, the King, by a Sentence no leſs 
unjuſt than the former, decreed, that his Baniſhment ſhould 
be perpetual, and confiſcated all his Eſtate. 
Tit Stare of By ſuch Acts of deſpotick Power, the Laws and Li- 
te Aud berties of England were in a deplorable ſtate. 'T he 
Dukes of Lancafter and Glicefter, and the Earl of Arun- 
del being dead, Maric ſent away, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk in Exile, 
there was ſcarce a Man in the Kingdom able to oppoſe 
the Arbitrary Power uſurped by the King. The Duke 
of Jerk alone, the King's Uncle, might have defended 
the Nation's Intereſts, But as he loved his eaſe, he was 
no proper Perſon to engage in ſuch an Undertaking. 
Froifart, Richard ſeeing himſelf therefore above all reſtraint, gave 
* ©47* himſelf up to a ſoſt and effeminate Life, regardleſs of the 
Waifſing, Good of the Publick, Mean time, his Miniſters, little 
qualified for their Poſts, ſuffered their Affairs to decay, 
and ſaw without any concern, the Engl;h Nation fall into 
Ag. Pub. the utmoſt contempt. The Scots frequently broke the 
If Truce (6), by Incurſions upon the Borders, being very 
* ſure, the Court of England was far from thinking of re- 
venging their Inſults, "The Englh Poſſeſſions in France 
were almoſt reduced to nothing, and the Places which 
might one day have ſerved to repair theſe Loſſes, were 
foid without any neceſſity. The Merchant Ships were 
daily plundered by the Corſairs of France and the Low- 
Countries, Without any means uſed to protect the Trade. 
Amidit theſe diſorders, the Miniſters, of whom the Earl 
of //iliſhire was the chief, ſought only to augment the 
King's Revenues, by Borrowings, new Taxes, and {till 
AR. Pub. Jeſs legal Ways. Pretences were no longer ſought to 
Vil pig, demand Subſidies ; the Miniſters whole Buſineſs was only 

7 to find ſpeedy and effectual means to extort Money from 

the People, to whom the demanding it was thought to be 
Ohr too great an Honour, At length, having practiſed divers 
4. K 5 Expedients, as unjuſt as extraordinary, to ſupply the 


Min;jrz, King's prodigious Expences (7), and ſatisfy his Miniſters 


Avarice, a Method was uſed which could not fail of pro- 1398, 

curing large Sums. As the late Parliament had reverſcd 

the Pardon granted in 1386, to the Duke of Gl/egfter's 

Adherents, Accuſations were brought againſt ſuch as had 

then taken Arms in favour of that Prince, By the Judg- The F/arcy 

ments given upon theſe Accuſations, ſeventeen Counties 22 

were condemned as guilty of Treaſon, and the Eſtates nie ws 

of all the Inhabitants adjudged to the King. In this Ex- . &ing. 

tremity, the richer ſort of Gentlemen and Burgeſſes were 8 

forced, in order to avoid the ſeizure of their Eſtates, to Limb, 

give blank Obligations, which the King cauſed to be 

filled with what Sums he was pleaſed to exact. More- 

over, by what was inſerted in theſe Notes, which were 

termed Ragmans (8), every Perſon was bound, under AQ. Pub, 

. Penalties, to ſupport the Statutes of the Shrewsbury VIII. p. 10g. 
arliament, and all the ſubſequent Acts; that is to ſay, 

they entirely threw themſelves upon the King's Mercy (9). 

It was impoſſible that a Government ſo tyrannical, 

ſhould not draw the hatred of the Nation upon the 

Prince and his Inſtruments, It was alſo very viſible, that 

theſe Oppreſſions kindled in the hearts of the People, an 

ardent deſire of freeing themſelves from them, inſomuch 

that the leaſt Spark was capable of producing a fatal Com- 

buſtion. 

Whilſt England was expoſed to all theſe Calamities, Re5-45-n 7n 
the /r1h, contemning the ſmall number of Troops left by 3 , 
Richard in their Country, took up Arms with one Con- Viach“ 7 
ſent, Roger Mortimer Earl of March, Governor of Tre- lin. 
land, oppoſing the Rebels, was ſlain in the firſt Battle. lng 
This Prince, who was declared by an Act of Parliament 
preſumptive Heir of the Crown, left two Sons, Edmund 
and Roger, the eldeſt of whom ſucceeded him in his Ho- 
nour of Earl of March, and died without Iſſue, as well 
as Roger his Brother, But the Marriage of Ann theic 
Siſter with the Duke of Yort's ſecond Son, proved a fer- 
tile ſource of Troubles, which long afflicted the King- 
dom. 

Richard receiving the News of the IJriſb Revolt, re- 7% King 
ſolved to go in Perſon and chaſtiſe the Rebels, being in a f 
terrible Rage, that ſuch a pitiful and wretched People Walgeg. 
ſhould dare to contemn his Power, at a time when he At. Pub. 
found no oppoſition in England. Purſuant to this Reſo- % 4 
lution, he levied a numerous Army, which furniſhed him grear Suns, 
with a freſh occaſion to exact great Sums from his Sub- 
jects (10), whereby he conſiderably increaſed the hatred 
already entertained againſt him, 

When he was ready to imbark, ſome Suſpicions in- 1399. 
ſtilled into him, of the Earl of Northumberland, Governor The EH of 
of the northern Counties, moved him to ſend that Earl a r 
poſitive Order to come and join him without delay. But c « 
the Earl excuſing himſelf, on account that his Preſence Tine. 
was abſolutely neceſſary in thoſe Parts, the King, without . 4. 4. 
further Examination, pronounced him a Traitor (11), and * 
ordered all his Eſtate to be ſeized. Then leaving the Re- The King 
gency of the Kingdom to the Duke of York his Uncle, rear 
he ſet fail, and arrived May the z 14t at JYaterford, from vok R. 
whence he marched to Dublin, He was attended by the er. 

Sons of the Duke of Lancefter, by his third Wiſe, and Walfing. 
by thoſe of the late Duke of Glacęſter, whom he carried 

like Hoſtages; and had taken with him the beſt part of 

his Jewels, as if he had foreſeen he ſhould never more 
return to his Palace. He made at firſt ſome Progreſs 
againſt the Rebels, and in ſeveral Encounters, gave Marks 

of Valour, which cauſed a belief, that if hitherto he had 
ſhewn no great Inclination for War, it was not to be 
aſcribed ſo much to a want of Courage, as to a bad Edu- 
Cation, 

But whilſt his Vanity was flattered with the Advan- Conſpiracy in 
tages he gained over the 1ri/h, a Conſpiracy was forming Sas. 
in England to deprive him of the Crown, Under an 
arbitrary Government, ſuch as Richard's, there muſt 
needs be great numbers of Male-contents. Some Perſons 


indeed find their account in the abſolute Power of the 


(1) The Werds were, That the King notwithflanding his fair Countenances, and great Oaths, did yet intend to oppreſs the Duke of Lancaſter, and the 
two Dukes of Albemarle and Exet'r, viz. Edward Plantagenet, and Jobn de Holland, Cotton s Abridg. p- 372» Placita Caren. in Parl. 21. Ric. II. This 
Acculgign 2gainit the Duke of Nerfa/k, was brought in by the Duke of Hereford, on Jan. zo, while the Parliament was fitting. 

(2) Fraſart, Prlydore Virgil, and others, who fay that the Duke of Nerfilt accuſed the Duke of Hereford of having ſpoken ill of the King, were miſtaken. 
See the Acts of Parliament 21 Ric, II. Rapin. Collier is likewiſe guilty of this Error, p. 603. Vol. I. 

(3) Where he was nobly received by the King of France, and found ſuch favour in that Court that he was offered in Marriage, the only Daughter of the 
Duke of Berri, the ſaid King's Uncle. But King Richard having notice thereof, uſed means to ſtop the Proſecution of that Treaty. Freſſſart. 1. 4. 


c. 457 46. 


(4) Jab of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, died about Feb. 2. and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral, where his Monument was to be ſeen till the great Fire. 


Sce a Print of it in Sandferd's Geneal. Hi. p. 255. 
( Or for a moderate Fine. Walſing. p. 357+ 


(6) This Year, on OXcber 26, Commiſſioners from beth Nations met at Haudenſiank, on the Borders of the two Kingdoms, to take care of the Releaſe 
and Exchange of Priſoners, taken ſince the Truce of Loulingham, in 1389; and to regulate all Affairs relating to the Borders. See Rymer's Fd. Tom. 


VIII. p- 54, &c, 


(7) Among cther Expedients, they borrowed very large Sums of the Abbies, Towns, and Men of Eſtates in the Kingdom, giving them Securities fer 
their being repaid again; which was never done. See Rymer's Fad. Tom. VIII. p. 9. 

(4) They were afterwards burnt by order of Henry IV, Rymer's Fed. Tom. VIII. p. 109. : 

(9) Among ether Gricvances, the Sheriffs of all the Counties throughout the Kingdom, were forced to take an unuſual Oath, ws, That they wculd cbey 
all the King's Commands, whether under the Broad-Seal, Privy-Seal, or Signet; and if they knew any Perſon in their reſpectlve Bailiwick:, that had ſpcks 
any thing to the Scandal or Diſgrace of the King, they ſhould impriſon them, of what Degree or Condition ſocver they were. Walſing. Tp dig. p- $53- 

(10) 7. Walſingbam ſays, that he extorted Money from his Subjects; made them furniſh him with Horſes, Carnages, and V.&tuals, for h Expedition, 
without paying any thing, which rendered him more odieus than ever, p. 3 56, 


(11) And cautled him to be baniſhed, Preyfart, I. 4. c. 47. 


7 1 2 Prince, 


Book X. 12. RICHARD II. 471 


1399. Prince, but they are far from being the Majority, So, 
though a King of this Character is commonly ſurround- 
ed with a crowd of Flatterers, who endeavour to perſuade 
him, that the People bear his Yoke patiently ; if he has 
any Knowledge of the World, he ought to conſider, 
there is no preſerving the Power acquired by force, but 
by the ſame way it was uſurped. And if he is ſo im- 
politick, as to confide in Subjects he has violently op- 
preſſed, in vain does he expect from them a Fidelity, 
which ſerves only to increaſe their Miſery. This is what 
Richard did not fail to experience. By an imprudent 
Security, he had left his Kingdom, and carried all his 
Forces into Ireland, at a time when the People's hatred 
of him was at the higheſt z wherein he committed a capital 
Error, which his Enemies failed not to improve. He 
was ſcarce gone for Ireland, with almoſt all the Lords 
his Creatures, but the Male-contents in England began 

De Conſpi- to think of means to dethrone him. To that end, after 
2 7 ſeveral Conferences together, they ſent Word to the Arch- 
Hereford, © biſhop of Canterbury, who, ſince bis Baniſhment, was 
Froiffart, retired into France, That all England was ready to 
4 © 41+ 4 riſe, and nothing was wanting but a Leader of Di- 

2 * ſtinftion to head the Male- contents. That upon ma- 
* ture Deliberation, they thought none ſo proper as the 
D Duke of Hereford, for whom the People had a great 

Eſteem and Affection, and who moreover had a very 
plauſible Pretence to take up Arms, to demand Satis- 
* faction for the Injuries he had ſuffered: That if the 
Duke would repair into England, they engaged to 
*c affiſt him to the utmoſt of their Power; and in the 
preſent diſpoſition of the Nation, there was no doubt, 
but they would join thoſe that ſhould undertaze to 
e free them from the Oppreſſion they endured.” The 
Archbiſhop, who was himſelf extremely incenſed againſt 
the King, communicating this Letter to the Duke, that 
Prince reſolved to lay hold of the Juncture, to try what 
Fortune would do in his favour. However, as he was 
ſenſible he could not carry on this Enterprize by him- 
ſelf, he took care ſo to manage it, that he might eaſily 
deſiſt, in caſe things were not diſpoſed as he was made 
He »+fairs to expect, Purſuant to this Reſolution, he privately re- 
wt = qe paired into Bretagne, where he fitted out three Ships, and 
Walfing embarked in Company with the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
Froiffart Gbury(1), and about fourſcore Men, among whom there 
4 ©£49: were but ſixteen or eighteen Lances (2). With this ſmall 
Force he ſet ſail, and hovered ſome time about the Coaſt 
of England, now in one Place, then in another, with- 
out landing any where. His deſign was to ſee what Effect 
his Approach would have among the People, and to en- 
gage the Engliſh openly to declare for him, in a belief 
that he was attended with greater Force, This Trial 
ſucceeded beyond expectation. When it was known 
that he was on the Coaſt, the People riſe in ſeveral Parts, 
not conſidering whether the Aid which appeared was ſuf- 
ficient to protect them; and this readineſs determined the 
He lands at Duke to puſh his Enterprize farther. In the beginning of 


M 124 (3), he landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where the 
Hjembies arl of Northumberland and Henry Percy his Son (4) im- 


booco Men. mediately joined him with ſome T roops. After this Junc- 
Wallas. tion, the concourſe of People, flocking in Crowds to liſt 
under his Banners, was ſo great, that in a few days his 
Army was threeſcore thouſand ſtrong. So eager were the 
Nobles and People to put themſelves under the Protection 
of a Prince, who ſtood himſelf in ſo great nced of their 
Aſſiſtance. 
The Regent As ſoon as the Duke of York, Regent of the Kingdom, 
n wats heard of the Duke's Landing, he called a Council (5) to 
3 conſider of the neceſſary Meaſures on this occaſion. But 
volt, the hourly News of the increaſe of the Duke's Forces, 
Walling and the Diſpoſition of the Kingdom, quickly made the 
Counſellors, among whom there were few Perſons of 
De C:uncil Abilities, deſpair of being able to remedy the Evil. In this 
2 den perplexity, they committed a capital Fault, in reſolving 
to quit London and retire to St. Albans. This imprudent 
Step was extremely prejudfcial to the King's Aﬀairs. The 
London Lords of the Council were no ſooner departed from Lon- 
23 don, but the Citizens, no longer reſtrained by the Preſence 
of thoſe who repreſented the Linge Perſon, declared for 
the Duke, and by their Example, drew in ſuch Towns, 
as would not yet have ventured to proceed ſo far. 
The Duke Mean time the Duke, who, at his Arrival in England, 
— had taken the Title of Duke of Lancaſter, publiſhed a 
* Manifeſto, ſetting forth, without ſhewing he had any 
VIII p. 84. Deſign upon the Crown, that he had taken Arms purely 


to obtain Satisfaction for all the Injuſtices done him. This 1399. 
Maniſeſto produced ſo great an Effect, that when the“ Ke 
Regent would have iſſued out Commiſſions to levy Troops, 2 
he hardly ſound any willing to accept them. Every one 

ſaid publickly, he did not care to oppoſe the lawful Pre- 

tenſions of a Prince ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed. This Refuſal 7% 37+ - 
convincing the Earl of 7F7!thire, and the reſt of the Mini- gαο⁰ ] ↄ 
ſtry, that inſtead of being able to ſupport their Authority, . K 45 
they ran the hazard of ſeeing themſelves ſacrificed to the" = 
publick Hatred, they deſerted the Duke of Yor+ and re- A g. 
tired to Bri/ts/ Caſtle. After the Flight of the Counſellors, 

the Regent perceiving there was no ſtemming the Tor- 

rent, threw up the care of the publick Afﬀairs, and with- 

drew to his own Houſe, leaving the Kingdom like a 

Ship expoſed to the Winds and Waves, without Pilot or 
Mariners. All the other Lords, who had as yet remained 

Neuter, in order to join the ſtrongeſt Party, finding the 

King's Intereſt abandoned, no longer deferred openly de- 

claring for the Duke. 

Mean while, the Duke improving theſe Advantages, T. Dute 
marched with all ſpeed to London, where the Citizens had r 4 
invited him. He was triumphantly received in that noble ;; re”; buy 
City, with all the Demonſtrations of Zeal and Affection, & unn. 
which could be given by a People extremely incenſed *" _—_— 
againſt their Sovereign, and conſidering themſelves as * * 
delivered from Tyranny. But how pleaſing ſoever the 
Honours he received from the Londoners might be, he 
fiaid no longer than was neceſſary to ſecure their Allegi- 
ance; after which he marched directly towards Bri/tol. 

Upon his arrival, the Gates being opened to him with 


joy, he commanded the Caſtle to be aſſaulted, where 


the Counſellors were retired. The Siege was puſhed ſo # tales 

vigorouſly, that in four days the Beſieged were forced ned ri 

to ſurrender at Diſcretion, The People's Fury againſt he »/ 4+ 

the Earl of Miliſbire and his Companions was ſo violent, e nh 

that the Duke thought he could not refuſe them the Sa- Pig, x. 

tisſaction to ſce theſe odious Minitters ſacrificed to their 1v.4. 

Vengeance. So without conſidering the Power he aſſum- 

ed was ſtill more illegal than the King's Uſurpations, he 

ordered the Earl of H/7t/hire to be beheaded, with ſome 

others of the Council (6), to ſatisfy the People who loud- 

ly called for their Death. The happy Succeſs of this 

Expedition made the whole Kingdom embrace the Duke's 

Party, and ſhortly after he had the Satisfaction to ſee his 

Uncle the Duke of York come and aſſiſt him with his 

Counſels, 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, 7% 4 

Richard was in Ireland in a perfect ſecurity. The con- — 

trary Winds which continued to blow above three Weeks, hearing fen 

hindered his receiving any News. When he heard of the . 

Duke of Lancafter's Deſcent, he impriſoned his Brothers, PRE 

with the Duke of Glcefter's Sons, and reſolved to go im- 

mediately into England, and fight his Enemy. But the . 4% bit 

Duke of Albemarle adviſed him to a ſtay few days, to F,. 

have time to prepare Ships to tranſport all his Forces at 

once. He took this fatal Advice, which compleated his 

Ruin, ſince every Moment is precious at ſuch a juncture. 

And indeed, it was during that time that London declared 

for the Duke, which perhaps would not have been, had 

the King been known to be in England, with a Reſolution 

vigorouſly to oppoſe the Deſigns of his Enemies. Richard f - 

being determined to ſtay ſome days longer in Jreland, ſent 5,1 q.., ee 

the Earl of Salisbury before, to levy Troops in /Yales, levy age. 

aſſuring him he would quickly follow him (7). The 

Earl uſed ſuch Expedition, that in a few days he aſſem- 

bled an Army of forty thouſand Men, the Je and 

Cheſhire Men zealouſly taking Arms for the King. If 

Richard had arrived with his Forces by the time he had 

promiſed, he might at leaſt have had the Satisfaction, of 

trying the fortune of a Battle in Detence of his Crown. 

But the Wind returning to the Eaſt, detained him eigh- 7 Ki'g 's 

teen days longer in Jreland, . and would not permit him — by 

to make ſo ſhort a Paſſage. During that time a Rumour #/:nds. 

being ſpread in the Earl of Salisbury's Army, that the 

King was dead in Ireland, the Troops would have diſ- 

banded themſelves. It was with great difficulty the The Ear/ of 

Earl prevailed with them to ſtay a few days, in order — N 

to have certain News of the King. This Delay being rh. - Homer. 


expired, and Richard not appearing, the JYe{þ and 
Cheſhire Men deſerted their Colours, and retired to their 


Homes. 
Richard landed a few days after (8), and as he knew 7% Ng 


arriver, 4 


nothing of the Earl of Salisbury's Army being difperſed,;..... ”.. 
marched to Caermarthen in hopes to meet them. But car C 


to take. 
Waltings 


(1) And Thomas Fitz-Alar, Son and Heir of the late Earl of Arund:l, the Lord Cobbam, Sir Thomas Erpingten, and Sir Thomas Ramftore, &c. WWaifing. P. gt. 


p. 358. 
(2) Only fifteen Lances, fays Ja!ſngham. Ibid. 
(3) About Fuly 4. 15d. 


| BY We C+ £24 


(4) With Reb Newil, Earl of Weſtmoreland. Ibid. And alfo the Lords Wilhuzhby, Reſi, Darty, and Beaumont. Tyrrel, p. 996. 
(5) Confiſting of Edmund Stafford, Biſhop of Chichgfer, the Chancellor; William Scrope, Earl of Viliſbire, the Treaſuter; and Sir Fobn Buſby, Sir 


William Bayet, Sir Henry Grene, and Sir Jabs Rafal. ing bam, p. 358. 


(6) Sir Ichs Buſby, and Sir Henry Grene, Sir William Bagot eſcaped into Ireland. Ibid. 


(7. Within ſix Days at fartheff, 


($) At Miſferd-baven j with the Dukes of Albemarle, Excter and Surrey 5 the Biſhops of London, Exeter, and Carliſle, Walſirghan, p. 358. 
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The HISTORY 


when he heard that he had loſt that Refuge, and all the 
Nobility had declared againſt him, that his Miniſters were 
beheaded at Bri/zel, and the People ardently eſpouſed the 
Duke of Lancaſler's Quarrel, he knew not what Courſe 
to take, all that were propoſed appearing equally dange- 
tous. The Officers and Soldiers would have had him put 
himſelf at their head, and give his Enemy Battle. They 
promiſed to ſpill the laſt drop of their Blood in his De- 
fence, and inſpired him with hopes that his Army would 
daily increaſe in his March, by the junction of thoſe, who 
through Force, or the belief of his Death, had deſerted 
him. Some adviſed him to return, and fortify himſelf in 
Ireland. Others were of opinion, that he ſhould fly for 
Retuge into France, to the King his Father-in-law, till a 
more favourable Seaſon afforded him an opportunity to return 
to his Dominions. Amidſt theſe Uncertainties, the unfor- 
tunate King, incapable of chuling the beſt Advice, and 
having none about him but ſuch as wanted Courage or 
Capacity, could not come to any Reſolution, However 
as he diſtruſted every Body, he could not long remain in 
a Situation which ſeemed to him ſo very dangerous. On 
a ſudden, without adviſing with any Perſon, he privately 
withdrew from his Army in the Night, and ſhut himſelf 
up in Comvay Caſtle, which was deemed impregnable, but 
at that time unprovided of all things. He had no ſooner 
diſappeared, but the Lord Themas Percy, Earl of Worcgſter, 
Maſter of the Houſhold, broke his W hite-Staff (1) before 
the King's Domeſticks, and went to meet the Duke of 
Lancaſter, who was advancing towards Chyfter at the 
head of his Army. 

Richard finding himſelf almoſt alone in the Caſtle he 
had choſen for his Sanctuary, without any proſpect of be- 
ing able to defend himſelf, was afraid, if he attempted to 
eſcape, of falling into the hands of an enraged People, 
who gave him but too many Proofs of their Hatred. In 
this extremity, he ſaw no other Remedy but to throw 
himſelf upon the Generoſity of his Enemy. He ſent him 
word by one of his Attendants, that he was ready to ſub- 
mit to what Terms he himſelf ſhould judge reaſonable, and 
deſired him to ſend ſome Perſon to confer with him. 
The Duke immediately diſpatched the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the Earl of Northumberland, both ſworn 
Enemies of the King (2), to know his Intentions. In the 
ſhort Conference with theſe Deputies, Richard offered, if 
his Liſe were ſecured, with an honourable Penſion for him- 
ſelf and eight Perſons (3) he ſhould name, to relign his 
Crown, and be content to lead the Reſidue of his Days 
like a private Perſon. The Deputies giving him hopes 
his Offer would be accepted, he deſired to confer with 


Intern ico ofthe Duke himſelf. To that purpoſe he went to Flint, 


the King ak 
Duke. 
Ide m:. 


Chron. 
Lambeth. 


They go 


ether to 
London. 


not above ten Miles from Ch-/ter, where the Duke was 
now arrived, Next day the Duke being come to Flint, 
went to the King, who ſaid to him with a chearſul 
Countenance : ** Couſin of Lancaſter, you are welcome.” 
Then the Duke thrice bowing to the Ground, replied, 
« My Lord the King, I am come ſooner than you ap- 
pointed me, becauſe the common Fame of your People 
is, that you have for this one and twenty Years go- 
« verned very ill, and rigorouſly, with which they are not 
at all ſatisfied; but if it pleaſe God, I will help you to 
« govern them better for the ſuture,” To which the 
King only returned, Fair Coufin, fince it pleaſes you, it 
pleaſes us tos (4). Some add, that Richard intreated the 
Duke, in very ſubmiſſive 'Terms, not to touch his Liſe, 
in conſideration of his having ſpared his. Brothers, whom 
he had only confined in Ireland, and that the Duke gave 
him a poſitive Promiſe he would not. There are Hiſto- 
rians who ſay, that Richard was betrayed by the Earl 
of Northumberland, who perſuading him to demand this 
Conference, laid an Ambuſh for him in the way, and 
carried him Priſoner to the Duke. Be that as it will 
the two Princes went the ſame day (5) and lodged at 
Cheſter, from whence they ſet out together for Lon- 
don. 

Upon their Approach, the Londoners came out in crowds, 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


to receive, the one with a thouſand Curſes, and the other 1399. 


with exceſſive Applauſes and Commendations. Then the — 8 
confincd in 
the lower, 


King was conducted to the Tower, and confined there, 
whilſt the Duke took meaſures with his Friends to com- 
plete his Work. The ſuddenneſs of this Revolution, and 
the Duke of Lancaſter's Diligence in traverſing ſo many 
Counties are very ſurpriſing. If it is conſidered that in 
ſeven and forty days, he marched from Rauenſpur, where 
he landed, to Lenden, Briſtol, Cheſter, and from thence 
back to London, it will hardly be conceivable, that an 
Army of ſixty thouſand Men could poſſibly run over fo 
much Ground in ſo ſhort a Space(6), 


The moment the Duke had got the King in his Power, C, 

he took care to cauſe him to ſummon a Parliament at“ 
a , Duke and 

London, that no time might be loſt, In the Conferences 1%, Friend. 


he had with his Friends, before the meeting of the Parlia- Walfig. 


ment, the Queſtion was not ſo much concerning what 
was to be done, ſince the placing him upon the Throne 
was reſolved, as how to proceed. Some were for his 
taking, poſſeſſion, upon Richard's bare Promiſe of reſigning 
the Crown. Others thought, the Promiſe appeared too con- 
ſtrained to be the Foundation of any Right, and the more, 
as there was a nearer Heir than the Duke. This was 
Edmund Mortimer, Eatl of March, Son of that Roger who 
was declared Richard's preſumptive Succeſſor. The 
Truth is, he was deſcended from Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, third Son of Edward III, whereas the Duke of 
Lancaſter was Son of Foebn, younger Brother of Lionel, 
Though Edmund's Right was only derived from a Wo- 
man, that would have been no Objection, provided the 
uſual Practice had been obſerved, ſince there was no ſuch 
thing in England as the Salic Law. Thus by Richard's 
Reſignation, the Duke of Lancaſter had no Right to claim 
the Crown. For this Reaſon they added, that fince there 
was a neceſſity of ſetting aſide the Law, the Authority of 
Parliament was abſolutely requiſite, Hence they conclud- 
ed that Richard muſt be formally depoſed, and the 
Duke elected by the ſame Authority. This Opinion had 
likewiſe Difficulties, as it aſcribed to the Parliament a 
Power to diſpoſe of the Crown, contrary to the Laws 
and Cuſtoms, to the prejudice of the lawſul Heir, to 


whom nothing could be objected to weaken his Title. At The Dute of 
}oſal is fol 


laſt, after many Debates upon ſo nice a Point, it was 
the Duke of York's Opinion to unite the three ways pro- 

ſed, in order to give the more Strength to what they 
had reſolved. In the firſt place, Richard ſhould be obliged 
to make an abſolute Reſignation. Secondly, the Par- 
liament ſhould proceed to depoſe him before the Crown 
was diſpoſed of. Laſtly, theſe two Steps being taken, and 
the Throne declared vacant, the ſame. Parliament, in 
conſideration of the Duke of Lancaſter's great Service to 
the State, ſhould adjudge him the Crown by their ſu- 
preme Authority, which, in extraordinary Caſes, was ſu- 
perior to the Laws. 'T his Opinion was unanimouſly ap- 
proved. Thus in puniſhing a King for ſetting himſelf 
above the Laws, a Power was given the Parliament no 
leſs contrary to them. $o difficult it is on ſuch occa- 
ſions to keep within the Bounds of Juſtice and Equity. 
T his Expedient, then thought proper to reſtore the Peace 
of the Kingdom, proved the real Source of the Calami- 
ties which afterwards afflicted the Nation, when theſe vio- 
lent Proceedings ſeemed to be entirely forgotten, The 
Deſcendants of the Duke of York, who propoſed this Opi- 
nion, found it their Intereſt to deſtroy the Foundation on 
which it was built, and maintain that the Parliament had 
exceeded their Power, in transferring the Crown to the 
Houſe of Lancaſter. 


Purſuant to the Reſolutions the Duke of Lancaſter had Richard 
taken with his Friends, he repaired to the Tower, the n ** 
Day before the opening of the Parliament (7), attended b 2 
a great number of Lords. There, in the preſence of all, walſng- 


Richard delivered up the Crown and Scepter, with the 
other Enſigns of Royalty, and by an Inſtrument ſigned 
with his own Hand, confeſled himſelf unworthy and unfit 
to govern any longer (8), Next Day the Parliament 

being 


(1) The Officers of the King's Houſhold carry a white Staff as a Badge of their Office, and when they break it, their Authority ceaſes, and thoſe that 


are under them are diſcharged from their Service, Rapin. 


(2) Waljingbam ſays, they were the Perſons the King defired himſelf to confer withal, p. 358. 


= 


(;) He «n.y deſired, that the Lives of eight Perſons he was to name ſhould be ſpared, without a Penſion for them. 16:4. 
(4) The were all the Words they had together, without adding any thing to, or taking from them, for 1 (ſays the Auther of the Chronicle of Lambeth ) 


Noud by nd heard them. 
(5) Which was Ag 20. Walfingham, p. 358 


(6, He had moreover the good Fortune to have the King's Jewels and Treaſure, which amounted to ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds, with all his Horſes and 


Biggage, fall into his Hands. 
(7) September 29. 


(3) „ In the Name of Oed, Amen. I Richard, by the Grace of God, King of England and France, and Lord of Ireland, do abſolve the Arch- 


« biſhops, B:thops, and other Prelates whatſcever, of Churches ſecular or regular, of what Dignity, Degree, State, or Condition they are; Dukes, 
„% Marquiſſis, Earls, B-runs, Vaſtals, Valvaflores, and my Liege-Men whatſoever, Eccleſiaſtick or Secular, by whatever Name they are called, from 
« the Oath of Fealty and Homage, and all others to me made, and from all Bond of Liegance, Regality, and Government or Command, by which 
« they have becn, or may be buynd to me; and them, their Heirs, and Succeſſors for ever, from the ſame Obligations, Oaths, and other things 
« whatſoever, 1 free, releaſe, and quit, and make them free, abſolved, and quit, as to my Perſon, according to the whole Effect of the Law, which 
% may follow from the Premiſſes, or any of them; And I do purely, free of my own accord, ſimply and abſolutely, in the bet Manner, Way; 
« and Form that 1 can by this Writing, renounce, wholly refign, and by Word and Deed, put from me, and recede for ever from all Royal Dig- 
« nity and Majeſty, the Crown and Lordſhip, and the Power of the ſaid Kingdoms and Lordſhip, and other my Dominions and Poſleſſions, which 
4 may any Way belong to me, and to all Right, Colour of Right, and Title, Poſſcfion and Dominion, that I ever had, have, or may have, in the 

| I « fame 
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1399. being met, the Inſtrument of Reſignation was produced, * although Complaints were made to the King of theſe 1399. 
and approved by unanimous Conſent, But as this Relig- © Excefles, yet he took no care to apply Remedy, or do 
nation alone, according to the Meaſures agreed upon, did © Juſtice in them; but favoured thoſe People in their 
not appear ſufficient, the two Houſes ordered Articles of Wickedneſs, confiding in them and their Affiftance 
Accuſation againſt Richard to be drawn up, to ſerve for “ againſt all others of his Kingdom; whereſore his ghd 
reaſons of his Depoſition, to which they intended to pro- Subjects had great matter of Commotion and Indi Zna- 
ceed. The Articles were as follow (1): tion. 
| * VI. Though the ſaid King cauſed Proclamation to 
2 & I. It is objected to King Richard, That for his evil “ be made through the Kingdom, That he cauſed his 
Acculation "74 


Government, by giving the Goods and Poſſeſſions of Uncle the Duke of Geer, and the Earls of Arun! 


Lay 


2. ·—· a EY * 


% 2 the Crown to unworthy Perſons, and indiſcreetly diſ- “ and /Yarwick, to be arreſted not for any rebellious Con- 
4 Kat. Par- © ſipating of them; and for this cauſe impoſing grievous “ gregations, or marching with Horſe within the King— 
4 * * and intolerable Burthens upon the People, and other- „ dom ; but for many Extortions, Oppreſſions, and other 

x. Sciptor. *© wiſe committing other innumerable Evils: Having, „things done againſt his Regality and Royal Majeſty; 


Col. 2743, 6 by his Aﬀent and Command, by the whole Parliament, «© and that it was not his Intention, that any of their 
_ « choſen and aſſigned certain Prelates and other Lords Company at the time of the Congtegation and March- 
« Temporal, who with all their Power ſhould faithfully © “ ing with Horſe aforeſaid, ſhould for that reaſon be que- 
labour, at their own Coſts, about the juſt Government “ ſtioned or diſturbed : Yet the ſame King afterwards, in 
of the Kingdom, made a Conventicle of his Accom- © his Parliament, impeached the faid Lords, not for Ex- 
e plices, propoſing to impeach of high Treaſon the ſaid ““ tortions, Oppreſſions, or other things aforeſaid ; but for 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ſo employed about the “ rebellious 'Tumults, and Congregations and Marching 
„Government of the Kingdom, and violently drew the © with Horſe, adjudged them to Death; and cauſed many 
Juſtices of the Kingdom to confirm his wicked purpoſe, ** of their Company for fear of Death, to make Fine and 
for fear of Death and Torment of Body, endeavouring “ Ranſom as Traitors, to the great Deſtruction of many 
to deſtroy the ſaid Lords. ce of his People; and fo he craftily, deceitfully and ma- 
II. The ſame King lately at Shrewsbury, cauſed to ““ liciouſly deceived the Lords, their Followers, and Pey- 
come before him, and others that favoured him, in a “ ple of the Nation. 
Chamber, many Perſons, and the greater Part of the VII. After many of theſe Perſons had paid their 
Juſtices, where, by Threats, and divers Terrors, he © Fines and Ranſoms, and had obtained his Letters Pa- 
induced, cauſed, and forced them ſingly to anſwer to ** tents of full Pardon; yet they received no Benefit by 
& certain Queſtions on his behalf, touching the Laws of “ them, until they made new Fines for their Lives, 
« his Kingdom, againſt their Will, and otherwiſe than © by which they were much impoveriſhed: and this was 
they would have anſwered, had they not been forced; „“ much in derogation to the Name and State of a 
by colour of which anſwers the ſame King propounded “ King. 
© to have proceeded to the Deſtruction of Themas Duke VIII. In the laſt Parliament holden at Shrewsbryy, 
of Gleceſter, the Earls of Arundel and Narwic, and ““ the ſame King propounding to oppreſs his People, 
other Lords, with whom he was very angry, eſpecially “ ſubtilly procured and cauſed to be granted, that the 
« becauſe they defired him to be under good Govern- _ © Power of Parliament, by conſent of all the States of 
« ment; but by divine Providence, and the Reſiſtance “ the Kingdom, ſhould remain in ſome certain Perſons, 
* and Power of the ſaid Lords, the King could not bring * who, after the Parliament ſhould be diſſolved, might 
& his Deſign to effect. | © anſwer the Petitions depending in Parliament, then 
III. When the Lords Temporal, in defence of them- *©* undetermined, under pretence whereof they proceeded 
<« ſelves, reſiſted his Malice and Craft, the ſaid King pre- to other general Matters touching that Parliament, 
fixed a Day for the Parliament to do them and others „ according to the King's Will, in derogation to the 
« Juſtice, who upon Faith and Confidence therein, re- State of Parliament, great Diſadvantage to the King- 
mained quietly in their own Houſes ; the King privately, “ dom, and a pernicious Example, And that theſe Ac- 
* with his Letters or Commiſſion, ſent the Duke of Ire- © tions might ſeem to have ſome Colour and Authority, 
land into Cheſhire, to raiſe Arms againſt the ſaid Lords, © the King cauſed the Rolls of Parliament to be changed 
„ (Great Men, and Officers of the Common-wealth, © and blotted, contrary to the Effect of the Grant afore- 
„ publickly erecting his Banners againſt the Peace he had © ſaid. 


* 
* 


* 
Lay 


« {ſworn to, from whence Murders, Captivities, Diſſen- IX. Notwithſtanding the ſaid King at his Coronation 
« ſions, and other infinite Evils followed in the whole „ ſwore, That he would do in all his Judgments, equal 
« Kingdom, for which cauſe he incurred Perjury, and right Juſtice and Diſcretion, in Mercy and Truth, 


* IV. That although the ſaid King had pardoned the “ according to his Power; yet the ſaid King, without 
„ Duke of Gloe/ter, the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, © all mercy, rigorouſly, amongſt other things, ordained, 

and all their Aiſiſtants in full Parliament, and for many ** under great Puniſhments, That no Man ſhould inter- 
« Years had ſhewn chearful Signs of Peace and Love to- © cede with him, for any favour towards Henry Duke of 
« wards them; yet the ſame King always bearing Gall in © Lancaſter, then in Baniſhment; in ſo doing, he acted 

his Heart, taking opportunity, cauſed to be ſeized the © againſt the Bond of Charity, and raſhly violated his 
Duke of Glecgſter, and the ſaid Earls of Arundel and © Oath. | 
&« Warwick; and ſent the Duke to Calais, to be impri- «© X. That though the Crown of England, the Rights 
* ſoned under the keeping of the Earl of Nottingham, one © of the Crown, and Kingdom itſelf, have been in all 
of his Appellants; and without Anſwer, or lawful Pro- “ times fo free, as the Pope, or any other foreign Power, 
« ceſs, cauſed him to be ſtrangled, and inhumanly and “ had nothing to do in them; yet the ſaid King, for 
« cruelly murdered. The Earl of Arundel pleading his “ the confirming of his erroneous Statutes, ſupplicated the 
Charter of Pardon, and demanding Juſtice in Parlia- Pope to confirm the Statutes made in his laſt Parlia- 
ment, was encompaſſed with great Numbers of armed ment; whereupon he obtained his Apoſtolic Letters, or 
„Men, and had his Head damnably ſtruck off; and com- Bull, wherein were contained grievous Cenſures againſt 
&« mitted the Earl of Mariet and Lord Cobham to per- © all ſuch as ſhould preſume to contravene them. All 
petual Priſon ; confiſcating their Lands, againſt Juſtice, ** which things are known to be againſt the Crown and 
« the Laws of the Land, and his expreſs Oath, giving * Royal Dignity, and againſt the Statutes and Liberty of 
them to their Appellants. © the Kingdom. 

« V. At the time when in his Parliament he cauſed „ XI. Though Henry, now Duke of Lance/ter, by the 
* the Duke of Gle/ter, and Earls of Arundel and War- „King's Command, exhibited his Bill of Accufation againſt 
wick, to be adjudged ; that he might more freely exer- the Duke of Norfolk, concerning the State and Honour 

ciſe his Cruelty upon them, and in others fulfil his inju- of the King, and duly proſecuted it, ſo as he was ready ta 
„ rious Will, he drew to him a great Multitude of.Male- „make it good by Duel, and the King had ordered it; yet 

factors out of the County of Cheſter, who marching up the ſame King put it by, and without any lawful Cauſe 
and down the Kingdom with the King, as well within © baniſhed the Duke of Lancaſter for ten years, againſt all 
his own Houſe, as without, cruelly killed his Lieges, © Juſtice, the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, and the 
<« beat and wounded others, plundering the Goods of the Military Law, r wee. incurring Perjury, | 
People, refuſing to pay for their Victuals, violating « XII. After the ſaid King had graciouſly granted to 
and raviſhing Men's Wives, and other Women. And * the now Duke of Lancaſter, by his Letters Patents, 
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ce ſame or any of them; alſo the Government and Adminiſtration of the ſaid Kingdoms and Lordſhip, and all mere and mixt Empire in the ſame; and 
&« to all Honour and Royalty therein, ſaving to my Succeſſors Kings of England, in the Kingdoms, Dominions, and Premiſſes, for ever their competent 
„% Rights. And I do confels, acknowledge, repute, and truly of certain Knowledge, judge my ielf to be inſufficient for the Government of the faid King - 
« doms ahd Dominions, and for my notorious Demerits not unworthily depoſed. And I ſwear by theſe Holy Goſpels of God by me corporally touched, 
% That I never will contravene this Reſignation, Renunciation, Dimifſion, and Ceſſion, or will any way oppoſe them in Word or Deed, by myſelt or others, 
« nor will ſuffer them to be oppoſed or contravened, as much as in me is, publickly or privately, but the ſame Renunciation, Reſignation, Dimiſſion, and 
« Ceflion, will for ever held firm, and will firmly hold and obſerve them in the whole and every part, as God and his Goſpels help me- 

(1) Inſtead of the imperſect Abſtract given of theſe Articles by Mr. Rapin, it has been thought proper to inſert thera all at length, tranſlated from the 
authentick Copy of the Roll of Parliament, printed at the end of Decem Scriptores, Col. 2743, Ce. | 
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The HISTORY 


& That while he was in Baniſhment his Attorneys might 
ce ſue for Livery of any Inheritance that might fall to him 
« for which Homage was due, which ſhould be reſpited for 
<« a reaſonable Fine; he injuriouſly revoked thoſe Letters 
Patents, againſt the Laws of the Land, ineurring Per- 


ury. 

+ XII. Notwithſtanding it had been ordained, That 
« every Year the King's Officers, with the Juſtices, and 
© thers of his Council, ſhould nominate and chuſe the 
ce Sheriffs of all Counties according to their Diſcretion ; 
&« yet he commanded others of his Party, and ſuch as 
« would do as he would have them, to be Sheriffs; 
% to the great Grievance of his People, contrary to 


de the Laws of his Kingdom, notoriouſly incurring Per- 
uh. 


jury. 

0 XIV . That whereas the ſaid King borrowed ſeveral 
« Sums of Money from Lords and others by his Letters 
Patents, promiſing faithfully to pay them at a certain 
Term; he did not perform his Promiſe; whence his 
* Creditors were much grieved; and not only they, but 
„ many others thought him an unfaithful King. 

« XV, Whereas the Kings of England uled to live 
te upon the Revenues of the Kingdom, and Patrimony of 
© the Crown in time of Peace, without Oppreſſion of his 
„ People; that the ſame King during his whole time, 
ce gave the greateſt part of his Revenue to unworthy Per- 
% ſons, and impoſed Burthens upon his Subjects as it were 
« every Year; by which he exceffively oppreſſed his Peo- 
ple, and impoveriſhed his Kingdom, not employing theſe 
© Goods to the Advantage of the Nation, but prodigally 
„ waſting them in Oſtentation, Pomp, and Glory, ow- 
ing great Sums for Victuals and other Neceſſaries of his 
* Houſe, though his Revenues were greater than any of 
„ his Progenitors. 

XVI. The ſame King not willing to keep and pro- 

& teCt the juſt Laws and Cuſtoms of his Kingdom, but 
© do what he pleaſed, when thoſe Laws were declared 
* to him by the Juſtices and others of his Council, de- 
e firing Juſtice might be done accordingly, he ſaid ex- 
„ preſly with an auſtere countenance, T hat the Laws 
„ were only in his Mouth and Breaſt: and that he only 
© could make and change the Laws of this Kingdom. 
and being ſo ſeduced, he would not permit Juſtice to be 
done to many of his Lieges, but by threats and Ter- 
5 rors, forced many to ceaſe from the Proſecution of com- 
mon Juſtice, 
XVII. That whereas Laws made in Parliament do 
always bind, until revoked by another Parliament, yet 
the ſame King, deliring to enjoy ſuch Liberty as no 
„Laus might bind him, and to do what he pleaſed, he 
* cunningly procured ſuch a Petition, on behalf of the 
„Community of his Kingdom, to be exhibited in Par- 
„ liament, and to be granted, That he might be as free 
as any of his Progenitors before him. By colour of 
„ which Petition and Grant, he often commanded, and 
* cauſed many things to be done contrary to the Laws 
not revoked, doing expreſly and knowingly againft the 
« Oath taken at his Coronation. 

XVII. Though it had been ordained, "That no 
„ Sheriff ſhould continue in his Office above a Year, and 
could not be again choſen to that Office in three Years 
«© after, the ſame King, for his ſingular Profit, and ſome- 
« times for the Benefit of others, ſuffered ſome Sheriffs to 
© remain in their Offices for two or three Years, con- 
e trary to the Tenor and Effect of the Statute, incur- 
ring Perjury; and this was notorious, publick, and 
«© famous. 

XIX. Although by Law and Cuſtom, the People 
© ought to be free to chuſe Knights to repreſent them in 
Parliament, to propound their Grievances, and pro- 
vide Remedies for them; yet the ſaid King, that he 
„ might obtain his own raſh Will in his Parliaments, 
directed by Writs often to the Sheriffs, to ſend ſuch as 
he named, ſome of whom he induced by Favors, 
others by Threats and Terrors, others by Bribes, to 
conſent to things prejudicial to the Kingdom, and grie- 
vous to the People; and eſpecially by granting to 
« him the Subſidy of Wool for his Life, and another 
* Subſidy for certain Years, too much oppreſſing the 
«« People. 

«© XX, The ſame King, that in all things he might 
act Arbitrarily, unlawfully made and commanded all 
the Sheriffs to ſwear beyond their uſual Oath, That 
they would obey all his Commands ſent to them under 
the Great Seal, Privy Seal, or Signet; and in caſe 
they ſhould know any in their Bailiwicks or Juriſ- 
dictions, that ſhould ſpeak any ill publickly or privately, 
to the diſgrace or ſcandal of the King's Perſon, they 
5 ſhould arreſt and commit them to Priſon, there to re- 
«© main While they received other Commands from the 
„King, as it might be found upon Record; which 
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of his Subject. , 
XXI. The ſame King, that he might ſupplant his 
«© People, and get their Eſtates to enrich himſelf, cauſed 
* the People of ſixteen Counties, by Letters under their 
Seals, to ſubmit to him as Traitors; by colour of 
which, he obtained of them great Sums of Money to 
procure his Favour: And although to pleaſe the People, 
thoſe Letters Obligatory were reſtored to them; yet 
their Procurators had full Power to bind themſelves tor 
them to the King, which he cauſed to be done; and 
ſo deceived his People, and ſubtilly extorted their Goods 
from them. 
XXII. Although the ſame King ſware at his Coro- 
nation, to preſerve the Liberties granted to the Church 
of England; yet by reaſon of his Voyage into ſre- 
land, he by his Letters, commanded many religious 
Perſons, Abbots, and Priors, ſome to ſend him Horſes, 
others Waggons, others great Sums of Money ; and 
by his way of writing, he forced many by Fear, to 
comply with his Demands; whence they were im- 
poveriſhed and opprefled, in manifeſt derogation to 
Eccleſiaſtick Liberty ; by which pretext he incurred Per- 
ury. 
XXIII. In many great Councils, when the Lords 
and Juſtices were charged to counſel him faithfully, in 
things that touched his own, and the State of the King- 
© dom, they were often ſo ſharply rebuked and reproved, 
that they durſt not ſpeak 'I'ruth, in giving Advice con- 
cerning the State of the Kingdom. 
XXIV. The Treaſurer Reliques and Jewels of the 
Crown, which ought to be preſerved in the "Treaſury, 
for the Honour of the King, and Conſervation of the 
Kingdom, if any thing might happen, the ſaid King 
carried with him towards Ireland, without the Con- 
ſent of the States of the Kingdom ; whence the King- 
dom had been greatly impoverithed, if God had not 
otherwiſe provided for the taking of thoſe Goods from 
him againſt his Will. And further, he cauſed the Re- 
cords concerning the State and Government of his 
Kingdom to be razed, in great prejudice of his Peo- 
ple, and diſinheritance of the Crown, and very likely, 
as it was believed, ſor the ſupport of his ill Govern- 
© ment. | 
XXV. He was ſo variable and diſſembling in Words 
and Writing, and fo contrary to himſelf, eſpecially in 
writing to the Pope, Kings, and other Lords, without 
and within the Kingdom, and alſo to his Subjects, that 
no Man living, knowing what he was could contide ia 
him; yea he was reputed ſo unfaithful and inconſtant, 
that he was not only a ſcandal to his own Perſon, but 
+ the whole Kingdom, and all Strangers that knew 
im. 
* XXVI. Though the Lands, Tenements, Goods, and 
Chattels of all Freemen, by the Laws of the Land, 
ought not to be ſeized without Forfeiture ; yet the ſaid 
King intending to enervate thoſe Laws in the preſence 
of many Lords, and others of the Community of the 
Kingdom, he often ſaid and affirmed, That the Life 
of every Subject, his Lands, Tenements, Goods, and 
Chattels, were his, to be diſpoſed as he pleaſed without 
** forfeiture ; which was altogether againſt the Laws and 
** Cuſtoms of his Kingdom. 
XXVII. Although it had been made a Law, which 
had hitherto been confirmed, "That no Freeman might 
be taken, Sc. nor any ways deſtroyed, nor that the 
King ſhould proceed againſt him, but by lawful Trial 
of his Peers, or the Law of the Land; yet according 
to the Will, Command, and Appointment of the ſaid 
King, very many of his Lieges being maliciouſly ac- 
cuſed, for having ſpoke publickly, or privately, Words 
that might tend to the ſcandal and diſgrace of the 
King's Perſon, were taken, impriſoned, and brought 
before the Conſtable and Marſhal in the Court Milli- 
tary; where being accuſed, they could not be ad- 
mitted to give any other Anſwer, than Not Guilty; 
and could defend themſelves no otherwiſe than by their 
*© Bodies, their Accuſers being young Men, luſty, and 
© ſound; whereas they were old, impotent, lame, and 
„ infirm; from whence not only the deſtruction of 
Lords and great Men, but of fingular Perſons of the 
© Community of the Kingdom very likely might have 
& followed: When therefore the faid King willingly 
© contravened this Law, no doubt he incurred Per- 
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jury. 

0 XxVII. Although the People of England, by vir- 
ce tue of their Liegeance, were ſufficiently bound to their 
King, and if they offended in any manner, he might 
&« correct and puniſh them by the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
<« the Kingdom; yet the ſaid King deſiring to ſupplant, 
© and too much oppreſs his People, that he might more 
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« freely execute, and be able to follow the fancy of his 
&« fooliſh and unlawful Will, he ſent his Letters into all 
« Counties of his Kingdom, that all his Lieges, as well 
4 Spiritual as Temporal, ſhould take certain Oaths in 
« general, which were too burthenſome to them, and 
ec which very likely might cauſe the final Deſtruction of 
© his People, and that under their Letters and Seals they 
c ſhould confirm theſe Oaths ; which Command the Peo- 
4 ple obeyed, left they ſhould incur his Indignation, and 
for fear of Death. 

XXIX. When the Parties contending in the Eccle- 
c fiaſtick Court, in Cauſes merely Eccleſiactick and Spi- 
& ritual, endeavoured to procure Prohibitions to hinder 
& Proceſs in the ſame, from the Chancellor of England, 
«© who out of Juſtice refuſed to grant them, yet the ſame 
King often granted them under his Signet, wickedly 
„ infringing the Church Liberties granted in Magna 
„ Charta, which he had ſworn to preſerve, damnably 
„ incurring Perjury, and the ſentence of Excommunica- 
tion pronounced by the Holy Fathers againſt the Viola- 
© tors of Church Liberties. 

«© XXX, The faid King in Parliament, compaſſed 
& about with armed Men, without reaſonable Cauſe or 
<< legal Proceſs, contrary to the Laws of the Kingdom, 
„ baniſhed Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
his Spiritual Father, being then abſent by his Contri- 
e vance, 

«© XXXI. Upon peruſal of the ſaid King's Will under 
% his Great Seal, Privy Seal, and Signet, there was in it 
< this Clauſe: Alſo we Will, that the Debts of our Houſe, 
* Chamber, and Wardrobe being paid, for which we 
* allow twenty thouſand Pounds, and the Leproſe, and 
„ Chaplains we appointed to be maintained at Weſtmin- 
e ſter, and Bermondſey, for which we allow five or ſix 
* thouſand Marks, the Reſidue of our Gold ſball re- 
« main to our Succeſſor, upon condition he approves, ra- 
& tifies, confirms, holds, and cauſeth to be holden and 
&* obſerved, all Laws, Statutes, Ordinances and Fudg- 
&« ments, made, had, or done, in the Parliament held at 
«© Weſtminſter, on the 17th of September, in the 21/4 of 
« our Reign, and continued or adjourned to Shrewsbury, 
© and all things done at Coventry, on the 16th of Sep- 


I 2, 


tember, in the 22d of our Reign, as alſo what was, 


« done at Weſtminſter, on the 18th of March, in the 
« ſame Year, by Authority of the ſame Parliament. 
« But if he ſhall refuſe to do theſe things, then we 
« will that Thomas Duke of Surrey, Edward Duke of 
« Aumarle, John Duke of Exeter, and William le Scrope 
« Earl of Wiltſhire, my Debts, &c. as aforeſaid, being 
« paid, ſhall have the ſaid Reſidue for the Defence of 
« the Statutes, Ordinances, Fudgments, and Stabiliments 
* aforeſaid, to the utmoſt their Power, yea, to Death, 
« if it be neceſſary. Upon all which things we burthen 
& their Conſciences, as they will anſwer it at the Day 
« of Judgment. By which Article it appears evidently, 
That the ſame King endeavoured pertinaciouſly to main- 
tain thoſe Statutes and Ordinances, which were erroneous, 
wicked, and repugnant to all Law and Reaſon, not only 
in his Life, but after he was dead, neither regarding the 
Danger of his Soul, or the utmoſt Deſtruction of his King- 
dom or liege People. 

« XXXII. In the eleventh Year of the faid King 
4 Richard, at his Manor of Langley, in the preſence of the 
« Dukes of Lancaſter and York, and many other Lords, 
« defiring, as it ſeemed, that his Uncle the Duke of G- 
<« cefter, there alſo preſent, might truſt and have Confi- 
« dence in him, of his own accord, ſware upon the ve- 
© nerable Sacrament of the Lord's Body placed upon the 
&« Altar, that he would pardon unto him all things which 
<« were faid to be committed againſt his Perſon, and that 
© he ſhould never receive any Damage for them; yet 
c afterwards the ſaid King, notwithſtanding this Oath, 
c cauſed the Duke for thoſe Offences horribly and cru- 
<« elly to be murdered, damnably incurring the Guilt of 
« Perjury. 

g XXIII. Aſter a Knight of the Shire, who had a 
Vote in Parliament, impeached the Archbiſhop of Can- 


RICHARD II. 


terbury, publickly before the King and all the States 
of the Kingdom, upon certain Defects committed 
againſt the King, with little Truth, as it was faid : 
Although he offered preſently to anſwet what was ob- 


jected againſt him, and detired to be admitted by the 
„King ſo to do, ſufficiently truſting, as he ſaid, to de- 
** monſtrate his Innocency, yet the ſame King contriv- 
ing by all the ways and means he could, to oppreſs 
and reduce to nothing the State of the Archbiſhop, as 
the Event ſhewed, kindly ſpake to, and earneſtly de- 
fired him, that he would ſay nothing then, but expect 
a more fit time: That day being paſt, for five days 
and more together, the King deceived him, adviſing 
and perſuading him not to come to Parliament, but to 
remain at his own Houſe, promiſing, that in his Ab- 
ſence he ſhould not receive Injury ; but the ſaid King 
in that Parliament, baniſhed the Archbiſhop during 
his Pleaſure, being abſent, and not called to anſwer, 
without any reaſonable Cauſe, confiſcating all his Goods 
againſt the Laws of the Land and all Juſtice, by which 
he incurred Perjury. Further, the King intending to 
palliate his Inconſtancy, by flattering Words, endea- 
voured to caſt the Injury done him upon others : 
Whence the Archbiſhop having diſcourſe with the 
“King, the Duke of Norfolk, other Lords, and great 
Men lamenting ſaid, he was not the firſt that had been 
baniſhed, nor ſhould be the laſt, for that he thought 
within a ſhort time the Duke of Nr/2/4, and othet 
Lords would follow him; and conſtantly told the 
King, that the Conſequences of the Premiſes would 
fall upon his own Head at laſt: To which the King, 
as if he had been aſtoniſhed, preſently anſwered, he 
thought it might ſo happen, he might be expelled his 
Kingdom by his Subjects; and farther ſaid, if it ſhould 
be ſo, he would go to the Place where he was; and 
that the Archbiſhop might believe him, he ſhewed him 
a great Jewel of Gold, which he would ſend to hin 
as a Token, that he would not defer his coming to the 
Place where he was. And that the ſame Archbiſhop 
might have greater Confidence in him, he ſent to him, 
** adviting him, that he ſhould privately ſend all the ſew- 
<< els belonging to his Chapel to be ſafely kept, leſt un- 
der the colour of the Judgment of Baniſhment, they 
might be ſeized; it being ſo done, the King cauſed 
the Goods to be put in Cotters, which he cauſed to be 
locked, and ſealed by one of the Archbiſhop's Clerks, 
„ by whom he ſent the Keys to him; and afterwards 
© cauſed the Coffers to be broken, taking the Goods, 
and diſpoſing of them as he pleaſed; the fame King 
„ alſo faithfully promiſed the Archbiſhop, that if he 
would go to the Port of Hampton, in order to go out 
of the Kingdom, that by the Queen's Interceſſion he 
„ ſhould be recalled; and if it ſhould fo happen as he 
„ ſhould go out of the Kingdom, yet after Eater next 
* coming, without fail, he thould return into England, 
nor ſhould he any way loſe his Archbiſhoprick : This 
he faithfully promiſed, ſwearing to it, touching the 
„ Croſs of Thomas the Martyr, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
* bury: Which Promiſes notwithſtanding, the King 
* cauſed the Archbiſhop to go out of the Kingdom, and 
„ wrote to the Pope for his Tranſlation; and thus, and 
* otherwiſe, by the Frauds and Cheats of the King, was 
the Archbiſhop, a Man of good Faith, craftily cucum- 
5 vented, 
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Theſe Articles being drawn up, were laid before the Richard i 
Parliament, who with one Voice acknowledged them to 74 


be well grounded and publickly known, and pronounced, 
that Richard ſhould be depoſed. At the ſame time, Com- 
miſhoners were appointed to give him notice of his Depo- 
fition, and to annul the Oaths and Homage of the People 
of England, after much the ſame manner as in the Caſe 
of Edward II (1). 


i 


This Affair being thus ſettled, and the Throne become . Duke of 
vacant, the Duke of Lancaſter roſe up, and after croſſing Lancaſier 


himſelf, claimed the Crown. He built his Pretenſions, 
upon his being deſcended from Henry III, and upon the Right 


(1) The Biſhop of St. Aſapb, the Abbot of Glaflorbury, the Earl of Glocefter, the Lord Berkely, Sir Thomas Erpingbam, and Sir Thomas Grey, and 
William Thyrning Juſtice, were appointed to pronounce Sentence of Depoſition againſt King Richard, which being drawn up in writing, was read by the 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph as follows: In the Name of Ged, Amen. We Fobn Biſhop of St. Aſapb, Fobn Abbot of Glaſtonbury, Thomas Earl of Glegfter, 
« Thomas Lord Berkeley, Thomas de Erpyngbam, and Thomas Grey, Knights, and William Thyrning Juſticlary, by the Spiritual and Temporal Peers, and 
« Great Men of the Kingdom of England, and by the Communities of the ſame, repreſenting all States thereof, being ſpecially deputed Commiſſioners 
« for the things underwritten, duly confidering the many Perjuries, Cruelty, and many other Crimes committed by King Richard in the time of his 
« Government, and publickiy exhibited and recited before the States, which were ſo publick, notorious, manifeſt, and famous, as they could no way be 
« denied; and alſo of his Confeſſion, acknowledging, and truly of his own certain knowledge, judging himſelt to have been alt. gether inſufficient for the 
« Government of the Kingdoms and Lordſhip aforelaid z and that for his notorious Demerits he was worthy to be depo'ed ; which thing by his own Will 
« and Command were publiſhed before the States. Having had diligent Deliberation upon theſe things, for the greater Caution to the Government of the 
«c Kingdoms, and Dominion aforeſaid, the Rights and Appurtenances of the ſame, in the Name and Authority to us committed, do pronounce, deeree, 
« and declare, that very Richard to be depoſed deſervediy from all Royal Dignity and Honour, and for the like Caution, we depoſe him by our defini- 
« tive Sentence in this Writing, - expreſly inhibiting all and ſingular Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Prelates, Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, Barons, Knights, Voc. 
« fals, and Valvaſors, and all other Men and Subjects of the ſaid Kingdoms and Dominion or Places belonging to them, for the future to obey the ſaid 
« Richard as King.” Then the States, that nothing might be wanting, being ſeverally interrogated, did conſtitute certain Perſons to be their Prectors, 
named by the - ſaid Commiſſioners, to go and reſign to King Richard the Homage and Fealty that had been made to him, and give him notice of what 


had been done touching his Depoſition and Renunciation. Rot, Parl. 1 Hen, IV. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


of March, it was decreed that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould 1399; 


t299. he had received from God, by the Aſſiſtance of his Relations 


Lan 


A 


44 * 


and Friends, for the Recovery of his Realm of England, 
which was upon the brink of Deflrufion (1), 

It was not without reaſon that he affected to make uſe 
of obſcure Expreſſions, which left undetermined the Foun- 
dation on which he built his pretended Right. If he 
ſeemed to derive his Title from Henry III, rather than 
from Edward III his Grandfather, it was, becauſe there 
was a Rumour, that Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, ſirnamed 
Crouch-Back, was eldeſt Son of Henry III, but by reaſon 
of his Deformity, Edward J, his younger Brother, was 
placed on the Throne, According to this Suppoſition, 
the Duke would have made the Ignorant believe, he 
could ground his Title upon being Son of Blanch of Lan- 
caſter, Grand-daughter of Edmund Crouch-Back, and 
Heireſs of that Family. But as he was ſenſible, every 
Body could not be impoſed upon by ſo groſs a Forgery, 
he added certain Expreſſions, intimating, that he built his 
Right alſo upon the Service he had juſt done the State. 
This is the meaning of the Claim, expreſſed in ſuch ob- 
ſcure Terms. 

As it was reſolved to adjudge the Crown to the Duke, 
the Parliament took care not to examine his Claim too 
cloſely, but were very willing to ſuppoſe it unconteſtable. 


Thus, without any Regard to the juſt Rights of the Earl 


Vol. I. 


be proclaimed King of England and France, and Lord of 
Ireland, which was done that very Day, being the 3oth 
of September (2). 


Thus ended the Reign of Richard II, a Prince who in E- tle 


his younger Years ſeemed to have noble and generous In- © 


clinations, but unfortunately ſuffered himſelf to be corrupt- 
ed by Flattery. He had the Advantage of being deſcended 
from a Father and Grandfather ſo univerſally eſteemed, 
that had he never ſo little anſwered the Nobleneſs of his 
Birth, he might have been one of the moſt glorious Kings 
that ever wore the Eng//h Crown. But like Edvard II 
his Great-grandfather, he had the Weakneſs to give him- 
ſelf up to the Guidance of his Favorites. Accordingly he 
underwent the ſame Fate with that Prince, whom he did 
but too much reſemble in every other reſpect. The chief 
Difference to be obſerved between them is, that Richard 
was of a more cruel and inflexible Temper, and uſurped 
a more abſolute Power than Edward, which rendered 
him more odious, and leſs lamented. Let us cloſe this 
Reign with a Reflection which the ſad Cataſtrophe of theſe 
two Princes affords; namely, That in a Government like 
that of England, all the King's Endeavours to uſurp an 
arbitrary Power, are but ſo many Steps towards his De- 
ſtruction (3). 


1H E 


STATE ef che CHURCH 


RN 


Reign of E DWARD I, in 1272, to the End of the Reign of 
RICHARD II, in 1399. 


FT ER Jahn Lackland became Vaſſal and 
Tributary to the See of Rome, the Popes con- 
fidered England only as a conquered Country, 
for which they had no manner of regard. Of 

this the Reigns of John and Henry III, afford us ſuch 

flagrant Inſtances, that it would be needleſs to add any 
thing to ſhew to what Exceſs the Papal Power was carried 
in the Kingdom. It will ſuſfice to remark, that the In- 
croachments of the Court of Rome continuing inceſſantly, 
or rather daily increaſing, the Exgliſb grew ſo weary of 
them, that at length in the Reign of Edward I, they be- 
gan to ſeek effectual means for their Deliverance, This 
was not however till after frequent Experience, that all 
their Complaints and Sollicitations to the Popes were to no 


(1) He claimed the Crown in the Form following: “ In the Name of the Fader, Sonne and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry of Lancafler chalenge this Rewme of 385, Kr 
« Tg/onde and the Croune, with all the Membres and the Appurtenances, als I that am deſcendit be ryght Lyne of the Blode, coming fro the gude Lord King 


purpoſe. Herein chiefly conſiſts what I have to ſay con- 
cerning Religion during the four Reigns we have gone 
through. But to render this matter more intelligible, it 
will be neceflary briefly to obſerve the Occaſion of the 
Diſputes England had, as well with the Court of Roe, 
as with the Clergy. 


I. The firſt Cauſe of Complaint, was the frequent Ap- Complaine: 
d. the Engliſh 


peals to the Court of Rome, not one of which was rej 
IT. The frequent Citations were complained of, cauſed 


by theſe Appeals, which obliged People to ſpend their Sub- Ryley's 


ſtance in Journeys to Rome, to ſollicit their Affairs. 
III. That the Pope had uſurped the Collation of almoſt 
all the Church-Preferments, not excepting the Biſhopricks 


« Henry therde, and thorghe that Ryght that God of his grace hath ſent me, with helpe of my kyn and of my friendes to recover it : the which Rewme was 
„ in poynt to be undone for defaut of Governance, and undoying of the gude Lawes. 

(2) After all which King Henry ſaid, “ Sires, I thank God and Zowe Spirituel and Temporel, and all the aſtates of the Lond, and do zowe to wyte, it 
« es noght my will that no Man thynk that be waye of conqueſt I wold diſherit any man of his heritage, franches, or other ryghts that him aght to have, 


*« nor put hym out of that that he has, and has had by the gude Lawes and Cuſtumes of the Rewme z except thos perſons that has ben agan the gude purpoſe 


« and the commune proiyt of the Rewme.” 


(3) In King Richard's Reign, was brought in the Cuſtom of wearing piked Shoes, tied to the Knees with Chains of Silver. Alſo Ladies uſed high Attire 


on their Heads, piked Horns, with long trained Gowns, and rode on Side-Saddles, after the Example of the Queen, Ann of Bobemia, who firſt brought that 
Faſhion into this Kingdom; for, before, Women uſed to ride aſtride like Men. Stow's Ann. p. 295 · 


| In 1397. King Richard began repairing - 
minſfler-Hall, and cauſed the Walls, Windows, and Roof to be taken down and new built, with a ſtately Porch, as it now remains. Stets Survey, B. 6. 
p. 43, Camden in Midaliſex. Rymer's Fa d. Tom. VIII. p. 749. 


In the 18th of Richard II, a Pound Weight of Gold of the old Standard was to make by Tale forty five Nobles, amounting to fifteen Pounds, or 2 
proportionable Number of half or quarter Nobles: And a Pound Weight of Silver of the old Sterling, to make by Tale ſeventy five Groſſes or Groats, 
amounting to twenty five Shillings, or a hundred and fifty half Groſſes, at Two-pence a-piece, or three hundred Sterlings at a Penny a-piece, or ſix bun- 
dred half Sterlings: And Nichs/as Malakine a Florentine, was Maſter and Worker. Theſe Roſe Nobles (if that in Speed be genuine, for it wants both the 
Roſe and the conſtant Legend of Feſus autem, &c.) gives his Portraiture in a ſedentary Poſture, with a Sword in his Right hand, and RICAR. D. GRA. 
AGLIE. FRANCIE REX. D. AQVIT. On the Reverſe, AVXILIVM. MEVM. A. DOMINO. His Crown is Fleurie, as in thoſe of his Prede- 
ceſſors, but no Rays betwixt the Flowers. We ought perhaps to read HYB for AQVIT. fince it's hard to imagine, why Aquitaiz ſhould be ſo much 68 
mentioned after France; and AGLIE inſtead of ANGLIE, makes it probable, that this was rather coined by Richard III, (in whoſe Reign that way 
of writing was in uſe) than by the IId. His other Coins were exactly like his Grandfather'ss RICARDUS, REX. ANGLLE. Reverſe, CIVITAS. 
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Book X. 


and Archbiſhopricks, contrary to the Rights of the King, 
the Chapters, and the Patrons. 

This Encroachment was grown to that height, that 
there was not a Benefice great or ſmall, but what the 
Popes diſpoſed of, by the infallible means they had con- 
trived to be maſters of all the Collations. One while, 
by the Plenitude of the Apoſtolick Power, they reſerved 
to themſelves all the Benefices which ſhould become void 
by Tranſlation, Another while, all ſuch as ſhould be 
vacant by Death, or any other way whatever, By this 
means they eluded all the Canonical Elections in Eng- 
land, without alledging other Reaſons, ſave, that they had 
reſerved to themſelves beforchand the Right of Nomina- 
tion to theſe Benefices, It appeared fo plainly, that their 
Aim was to procure by degrees the Collation of all 
the Benefices of the Kingdom, that every one could not 
but ſee it. For whenever they could not make uſe of 
theſe Pretences, they ſeldom failed to object againſt the 
Party elected, and confer the Benefice upon another. 
Very often, when the Biſhop ele& came to be confirm- 
ed, he found his Biſhoprick already diſpoſed of by the 
Pope. 

IV. But as this was generally the occaſion of great 
Conteſts, and as thoſe that were canonically elected were 
commonly ſupported by the King, the Pope found a cer- 
tain means to free himſelf from theſe Importunities. He 
beſtowed theſe Biſhopricks, and other Benefices, before 
they vrere vacant, by way of Proviſion ; and this was ano- 
ther great cauſe of the Complaint for the Engliſb. 

V. It was moreover complained of, that moſt of the 
Benefices diſpoſed of by the Pope, by the Plenitude of his 
Power, were conferred on Foreigners, particularly on the 
Cardinals, and their Relations, who by virtue of the 
Pope's Diſpenſation, enjoyed the Profit without ever re- 
ſiding. T'heſe Benefices were commonly farmed out to 
the Englibs, who, to make the moſt profit, got the Cure 
ſerved for a very ſmall Salary. Hence Divine Service was 

lected, the Churches ran to ruin, Hoſpitality was ba- 
niſhed, and the Inſtruction of Chriſtians almoſt wholly 
aboliſhed, Hence likewiſe this further Inconvenience, 
the Money was carried out of the Kingdom for ever. 
It may eaſily be judged how prejudicial this was*to the 
Country, if it is conſidered, that by a Calculation made 
in the Reign of Henry III, the foreign Eccleſiaſticks 
were found to have greater Revenues in England than the 
King himſelf. iu 1 

VI. Another cauſe of Complaint ſprang from the fre- 
quent Taxes impoſed on the Clergy by the Popes; one 
while, under colour of a Cruſade ; another while, to ſup- 
ply the Neceſſities of the Holy See; and laſtly,” by the 
Tenths, which they liberally granted to the King, be- 
cauſe they generally had a ſhare, 

VII. In the next Place, the Legates and Nuntio's, 
ſent into England without any Neceflity, were a great 
Grievance to the Eng/;h. The Clergy were not only 
obliged to maintain them at a great Expence, but alſo to 
make them conſiderable Preſents, and pay them Procu- 
rations, and other Impoſitions, which the Pope allowed 
them to levy upon the Eccleſiaſticks. Hence the Mo- 
ney went out of the Kingdom, without any poſſibility of 
recovering it. 

VIII. The Popes were likewiſe poſſeſſed of the Firſt- 
Fruits of all the Benefices, from whence aroſe the ſame 
Inconvenience, I mean a great exhauſting of the King- 
dom's Treaſure, 

IX. Peter-Pence, which originally was only a charita- 
ble Allowance, granted by the Saxon Kings for the Main- 
tenance of the Elie College at Rome, was converted 
into a Tribute; which the Pope collected in a very ri- 
gorous manner, very different from that practiſed in for- 


mer Days. 

X. In fine, the Tribute King John had ingaged to 
pay the Holy See, and which the Popes exacted with 
great haughtineſs, was conſidered by the Exgliſb as an 
intolerable Yoke, and a ſtanding Badge of their Servi- 
tude, 

XI. As to the Conteſts between the Crown and the 
Clergy, the King and the Magiſtrates complained, that the 


| Clergy were continually endeavouring to encroach upon 


the Prerogatives of the Crown, ſecure as they were, of 
being always ſupported by the Pope. | 

XII. That the Clergy had extended their Juriſdiction 
to many things rarely Civil, under pretence there is no 
Ca. e but where Religion may be concerned. This Com- 
plaint chiefly regarded Matrimonial Cauſes. 

XIII. They ſaid further, that the Eccleſiaſticks, in- 
ſtead of ſupporting, on occaſion, the Rights and Prero- 

tives of the Crown, were always ready to join with the 
Pope, as if he were their only Sovereign, | 


Theſe are the principal Grievances complained of by 
the > Engliſh and from which they endeavoured from time 
No. 24. 
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to time to free themſelves, either by Acts of Pailia- 
ment, or Orders of Council. But theſe Precautions to 
ſcreen themſelves from the Papal Uſurpations, afforded the 
Popes at the ſame time, occaſion of complaining in 
their turn, that the Engliſß were ſtriving to rob the 
Church of her Privileges, Herein they had a great Ad- 
vantage, by loudly urging the Cauſe of God, which they 
always took care to confound with their own Intereſt. 
In a Bull of Pope Clement V, inſerted in the Collefim 
of the Publick Acts, are ſpecified the Complaints of the 
Court of Rome againſt the Engliſh. And fince I have re- 
lated the Grievances of the Engliſh, it is reaſonable I 
ſhould likewiſe make known thoſe of the Pope. 


I. The Pope complained, that the Cardinals were hin- 
dered from enjoying the Prebends he conferred on them, 
without any conſideration of the Reſpect due to Perſons 
ordained by God, to bear their part of the Burden of go- 
verning the Church. 

II. He faid, though he had an inconteſtable Right to 
collate Benefices, as well in England as in all other States, 
yet thoſe on whom he had beſtowed them were not per- 
mitted to take poſſeſſion, neither were they that had the 
boldneſs to oppoſe it excommunicated, 

III. That ſuch as were ſummoned upon that account, 
were not ſuffered to obey the Summons. That Nota- 
ries were forbid to act, and the King's Subjects to appear 
out of the Kingdom. 

IV. That the Pope's Nuntio's were hindered from ex- 
erciſing their Commiſſion, without the King's Licence, 
That ſome of them had even been publickly impriſoned, 
and not releaſed, without paying a large Fine, 

V. That the Magiſtrates would not ſuffer the Excom- 
municated to be impriſoned, after the forty days, which, 
according to good and laudable cuſtom, were allowed 
them, to make the Church ſatisfaction. 

VI. That the King ſent frequent Prohibitions to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Courts, not to try Cauſes which were of 
their Cognizance. 

VII. That the ſame Courts were abridged of their 
Juriſdiction over the Clergy, without confidering, that 
Eccleſiaſtical Perſons are in no manner dependent upon 


the Laity, 
VIII. That the Civil Courts dared to condemn Eccle- 


ſiaſticks, without the conſent of their Superiours. 


IX. That Clergymen were made to appear in their 
Shirts in the Civil Courts, notwithſtanding they pleaded 
their Privileges. IT hat indeed they were ſent back to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Court when they were demanded ; but 
it very often happened, if they were not found guilty, 
the Civil Judges were ſo bold, as fully to acquit them, 
without ſuffering the Eccleſiaſtical Court to take any 
cognizance of the matter, 

'X That Clergymen were ſubjected to the Tryal of 
twelve Lay-Perſons, and were acquitted or condemned by 
the Verdict of theſe twelve incompetent Judges. 

XI. That the great Men frequently lodged in the 
Monaſteries, and put them to a great Exper ce, on the 
frivolous pretence of their being founded by their An- 
ceſtors. f 

XII. That during the Vacancy of the Abbeys, 
thoſe who were entruſted with the Cuſtody by the 
King, waſted the Revenues, and committed great Da- 


mages. 

XIII. Laſtly, that the Tribute of a thouſand Marks 
due to the Holy See, was not regularly paid, and the 
Arrears which were to be ſent to Avignon, were put to 


other uſes, 


Theſe are the mutual Complaints of the Exgliſb and 
the Popes, concerning which it may be obſerved, that both 
Parties were agreed as to Facts, and differed only as to 
Right. To diſcover on which fide the Right lay, it 
would be neceſſary to imagine, whether the Pope and 


ſumed ; or, they were granted by ſome Authority; and 
laſtly whether that Authority could. lawfully confer them. 


But this would be entring into an old beaten Diſpute, 


on which nothing new can be expected. Leaving every 
one therefore to. his own Notions, I ſhall only * the 
Means uſed by the Engliſb, to do themſelves Juſtice for 
the Injuries they complained of, and the Endeavours of 
the Popes, to ſupport the Privileges they were poſſeſſed of. 
But firſt, it will be proper to take notice, that'in-theſe 
Conteſts, the Popes had great Advantages. Every Pope 
conſtantly adhered to the ſame Maxims, without the 
leaſt Variation. But it was not the ſame with the Kings 


of England, who, to pleaſe their Humour, or gratify their 


Paſſions, ſcrupled not, very often, to derogate from the 
Prerogatives of the Crown. This is the true Cauſe of the 


flow Progreſs of the Engli/b in their Deſign of freeing 
themſelves from the —_ of Rome, he leaſt Re. 
6 1 laxation 


were originally poſſeſſed of the Rights they aſ- - 
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$.biſms diſ- laxation made them loſe a great deal of Ground. And it 
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may be, they would never have accompliſhed the redreſs 
of any one Grievance, if the Schiſms in the Church 
had not afforded them Opportunities, which they wiſely 
improved. For the Popes, who, at ſuch Junctures, 
ſtood often in need of the Kings of England, found them- 
ſelves many times obliged to Compliances, to which 
doubtleſs they would never have ſubmitted at any other 
Seaſon, | 

As the Pope and Clergy mutually ſupported each other, 
one of the moſt effectual means practiſed in England to 
oppoſe the Papal Power, was to check the Growth of the 
Clergy's Riches. To that end, in the Reign of E4- 
ward I, the Statutes of Mortmain was enacted, as has 
been related. This was a fatal Blow to the Clergy, who, 
without this Statute, would have been maſters of all the 
Lands in the Kingdom, ſince they inceſſantly acquired, 
and never alienated. But this Statute was almoſt as pre- 
judicial to the Pope, ſince bounds could not be ſet to the 
Clergy's Power, without leſſening, at the ſame time, that 
of the Court of Rome, Edward I, ftruck likewiſe at the 
Papal Authority, at leaſt with regard to the Collation of 
the Biſhopricks, by obliging the Biſhops to renounce 
the Article of the Proviſion-Bull, which gave them their 
Temporalities, wherein he was followed by his Suc- 
ceſlors (1). 

If Edward II, had ſhown more Reſolution and Firm- 
neſs, or had not been forced by the Circumſtances of the 
Times to keep fair with Rome, he might have greatly 
promoted the Work of Liberty, which the Engliſʒ had fo 
long and fo paſſionately deſired. Never were they in a 
better diſpoſition to ſhake off the galling Yoke. This 
appears in the King's Letters to the Pope, and in the vi- 
gorous Reſolutions of ſeveral Pariiaments in his Reign. 
But Edward, expecting always to find in the Pope's Au- 
thority, a Protection againſt his Subjects, frequently ſtoop- 
ed to Condeſcenſions for the Court of Rome, deſtructive 
of the Intereſt of his Kingdom. This rendered the Par- 
liament's Endeavours ineffectual during the Courſe of his 
Reign, 
be Stati But under Edward III, more effectual meaſures were 
9 Provilis: taken to be delivered from the ſo long complained of 

Oppreſſions. I mean the two Statutes, which tended to 
cut up by the Roots two of the moſt conſiderable Grie- 
vances, had they been punctually executed. The firſt 
was the Statute of Proviſors, whereby it was enacted, that 
in caſe the Pope collated any Archbiſhoprick, Biſhoprick, 
Dignity, or other Benefice, contrary to the Rights of 
the Kings, Chapters, or Patrons, the Collation was to 
devolve to the King for one turn, And if any Perſon 
ſued for, and procured, Reſervations, or Proviſions from the 
Court of Rome, he ſhould be impriſoned till he had made 
Fine to the King at his Will, and found ſufficient Se- 
curity not to proſecute any Man in the Court of Rome, 
on account of his Impriſonment. 
Statute of The ſecond Act was the Statute of Præmunire, by 
P.aau're which it was enacted, That in caſe any of the King's Sub- 
jects ſhould carry into a foreign Court, Cauſes, the Cog- 
nizance whereof belonged to the King's Court, they ſhould 
be impriſoned, and their Lands, Goods, and Chattels be 
forfeited to the King. 

Notwithſtanding theſe two Acts, which ſeemed to take 
from the Pope all hopes of diſpoſing for the future of any 

Benefice, and ought to have made him apprehenſive, that 

Rome. the Parliament would proceed to redreſs other Grievances, 
— Fo. the Court of Rome ſtill continued her Oppreſſions. In 
N. 94+ 1376, that is, about a Year before the Death of Ed- 
ward III, a Memorial was preſented to the Parliament, 
ſhowing, that by the Death and Tranſlation of Biſhops, 

the Pope exacted five times the yearly Revenue of the 

vacant See, and by that means drew out of the Kingdom 

twenty thouſand Marks a Year. That the Pope's A- 

* collected the ſame Sum, for the Neceſſities of the 

oly See. That this very Year, the Pope had ſeized 

the Firſt-Fruits of all the Benefices in England. That 

he had encreaſed the Number of the Cardinals to thirty, 

among whom there were not above two or three well- 

aftected to England. That the Pope's Avarice was worſe 

than the Plague. That in ſpite of the Statute of Pro- 

v1/ors, there were Perſons every day provided with Benefices 

by the Court of Rome, and there was no hindering it, 

but by baniſhing all that ſhould dare to accept of theſe 
Proviſions. In ſhort, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 

put a ſtop to theſe Opgreſſions, in order to prevent Eng- 

Azrcemer: land from falling into a fatal Slavery. Upon theſe Com- 
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plaints, which were carried to Gregory XI, there was a 
ſort of Agreement made between the King and the Pope, 
but ſo full of Equivocations and Reſervations on the part 
of the Pope, that it was eaſy to perceive he did not mean 
to deſiſt from his pretended Rights. He was content with 
promiſing in general, that he would conſider the Com- 
plaints of the ngliſb, and behave with more Moderation 
for the future. Gregory dying ſoon after, his Succeſſors 
regardleſs of his Engagements, ſtill continued to beſtow 
Engliſh Benefices upon Foreigners. 


iſh them the Realm, 
ingly. 

In the ſame Reign, the Statute of Proviſors was con- 
firmed [and enlarged. ] 

Two Years before, Richard forbid the Clergy under 
great Penalties, to pay a Tax impoſed by the Pope. 

The next Year he iſſued out a Proclamation command- 
ing, upon pain of Death and forfeiture of Eitate, all Per- 
ſons that were gone to Rome to ſollicite the Repeal of the 
Statutes of Proviſors and Pramunire, to return into Eug- 
land within ſuch a time. 


which the King did accord- 


All theſe Precautions being inſufficient to check the 77, 5--,., 
Popes, who pretended not to be bound by Acts of Part- Priomu- 


nire 7 + 


/arged. 


liament, the Statute of Præmunire was revived in 1392 
with Enlargements, which ſeemed to leave the Court of 
Rome no hopes of evading it. The Act ran, That all 
Perſons that ſhould purſue, in the Court of Rome, Tran- 
ſlations, Sentences of Excommunication, Bulls, Mandates, 
or any other things whatſoever, contrary to the Rights 
of the King and Crown, ſhould be put out of the Pro- 
tection of the Laws, and proceeded againſt according to 
the Statute of Præmunire. That all thoſe who ſhould 
bring into the Kingdom theſe foreign Inſtruments, or re- 
ceive and publiſh them, ſhould be liable to the ſame Pe- 
nalties. Laftly, that they who purſued any Proceſs in a 
foreign Court, to the prejudice of the King's Right, 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner. 


This rigid Act might well curb the Engliſhß who were 7% Pie 
ſubject to the Laws, but not the Pope, who was out of on, e. 
their reach; accordingly he deſiſted not from his Preten- aca 
ſions. . In 1398 he tranſlated the Biſhop of Lincoln to the * 


See of 1 val (2), and gave the Biſhoprick of Lincoln 
to Henry Beaufort, a Son of the Duke of Lancaſter. But 
the Biſhop of Lincoln, who had not ſued for this Tran- 


- lation, not daring to accept it, by reaſon of the Statute 


of Premunire, retired toa Monaſtery, and the Pope tran- 
ſlated the Biſhop of Landaff to the See of _— Ri- 
chard was extremely offended, that the Pope ſhould take 
upon him, without being deſired, to remove Biſhops from 
one See to another. "Fe ſummoned the Clergy upon 
this occaſion, and demanded their Opinion of theſe Tran- 
ſlations contrary to his Will. This was a puzzling Queſ 
tion for the Clergy, who, fearing to diſpleaſe the King 
or the Pope, avoided giving a poſitive” Anſwer. Some 
time after, the Pope ſent a Nuntio into England, to try 
to procure a Repeal of the forementioned Statutes. But 
though the Nuntio met with an honourable Reception, he 
could not poflibly ſucceed in his Commiſſion. Richard be- 
ing depoſed the next Year, the Conteſts with the Court 
of Rome remained in this Situation. 


This Conduct ob- Fr. F-. 
liged the Houſe of Commons to petition Richard II, to . f the 
ſeize all the Effects of the Beneficed Agents, and ban- — 


Certainly it was time for the Engliſb Nation, as well n.;., f 
as the reſt of Europe, to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours torr Pp: i» 


ſtop the Growth of the Papal Power, They muſt have 


- 


rtend their 


voluntarily ſhut their Eyes, not to ſee that all the Proceed- ;,o len- 
ings of the Popes tended to render them Temporal So-. 


vereigns of Europe. Of this the Decretal Unam Santtam 
of Boniface VIII, which ſhows, that Pope thought him- 
ſelf inveſted with the Temporal as well as Spirituat Power, 
is a clear Evidence. But ſince it might be ſaid, it is not 
reaſonable to aſcribe the ambitious Defign of Boniface to 
all the Popes, this Evidence may be ſupported by another, 
which demonſtrates that Boniface did but tread in the 
Steps of his Predeceſſors. I mean John. XXII, who by 
his ſole Authority, publiſhed a Truce between England 
and Scotland, againſt the Conſent of one of the Parties, 
and impowered his Legates to conclude a Peace between 


the two Kingdoms, upon what terms they pleaſed ; with *' 


Orders to compel the two Kings and their Subjects, punc- 
tually to obſerve the ſame, under pain of Excommunica- 
tion. Does not this proceeding ſhow that the Popes all 
ated with the ſame Spirit, and if their Ambition had 
been indulged, would have conſidered Chriſtian Princes 
but as Subjects, or at leaſt, as Vaſlals of the See of Rome? 


(1) King Edvard I. reftored the old Cuſtom, uſed before the Conqueſt, and for above eighty Years after, of bringing the whole Body of the Clergy 
to appear nationally in Parliament, as a part thereof, which he partly effected, by inferting into the Writ of Summons to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops that re - 


markable Clauſe of Premunientes, which is fill continued to this Day: Whereby they were obliged to warn the Priors and Chapters of their Churches, 


and the Archdeacons, and all the Clergy of their reſpective Dioceſes the Archdeacons and Priors in their own Perſons, 


and the Chapters and Clergy by two 


fit Proxes, with ſufficient Power from them to be preſent with the King, there by all means to treat, ordain, and do, together with him, and other Pre- 
lates and Peers, and other Inhabitants of the Kingdom, Cc. Tyrrel, Vol. III. p. 219. | 


(>) Of Lickfeld and Coventry, See above, p. 383. Note (16). 


Let 
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fegte. Let us proceed now to the Herefies, or rather the Opini - I ſhall only take notice, that Wicklif”s bittereſt Fne- 

ons branded with that Name, during the Interval we have mies have never taxed him with any Immoralities. Theſe 
gone through. | are the chief Articles maintained by J/icklifF in his Wri- 
Opinions In 1286 or 1287, Peckham Archbiſhop of Canterbury, tings and Sermons, 
c:ndenned. cenſured eight Propoſitions, maintained by one Richard | | EN 
T. Wikes, Knapwell a Dominican Friar. Some of theſe Propoſitions, I. That the Euchariſt, after Conſecration, is not the Wicklif 
Fe ighton. which will ſerve to ſhow what Subjects were diſcuſſed in real Body of Chriſt, but only its Emblem or F igure. — 

. * Alling. 

Col. 2467. the Schools, and wherein Knowledge was made to conſiſt, II. That the Church of Nome is no more the Head 
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6 p- 192, 201. 
— ＋. 11, were as follows: of the Univerſal Church, than any other Church ; nor = 283, 
5. 347* was there any greater Power given to St. Peter, than to Vid. . 


I. That the dead Body of Feſus Chriſt had not the the reſt of the Apoſtles. 631. 
ſame ſubſtantial Form, as when living. III. That the Pope of Rome has no more Jurisdiction e 

III. That if the Euchariſtical Bread had been conſecra- in the Exerciſe of the Keys, than any other Prieſt. 2428 
ted with theſe Words, This is my Body, during the three IV. That in caſe the Church misbehaves, it is not | 


Days 25 Chrift lay in his Grave, the Bread would only lawful, but meritorious to diſpoſſeſs her of her Tem- 

have been tranſubſtantiated into the New Form, which poralities. 

the Body of Chriſt took at the Separation of his Soul. V. That when a Prince, or Temporal Lord, is con- 
IV. That after the Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt, the vinced, that the Church makes an ill uſe of her Endow- 

Eucbariſtical Bread is tranſubſtantiated by virtue of theſe ments, he is bound, under pain of Damnation, to take 

Words, This is my Body, into the whole living Body of them away. 


Wick liff 


pulli 


to the Matter of his Body, and the ſubſtantial Form of 
the Bread, into the Subſtantial Form of his Body, that is 
to ſay, into his intellectual Soul, ſo far as it conſtitutes the 
Form of his Body. 

VII. That in the Articles of Faith, a Man is not 
bound to reſt upon the Authority of the Pope, or of any 
Prieſt or Doctor (1), but that the Holy Scriptures and 
evident Deductions from thence (2), are the only Foun- 


dation of our Aſſent. 


VIII. That the rational Soul is the only Form by 
which a Man is a Man (3). 
This laſt Article was conſidered as the Foundation of 


the reſt, and all together were condemned by the Arch- 
biſhop. 


In 1314, In the Reign of Edward II, ſome Students 
of Oxford, maintained in their Diſputations certain Opi- 
nions, concerning the Trinity and Creation of the World, 
which being brought before the Univerſity, were con- 
demned as Heretical. 

Theſe Opinions, being wholly founded on Scholaſtick 
Notions, were ſtifled in the birth, becauſe the People un- 


bis Defrize« derſtood nothing of ſuch matters. But it was not the 


fame with Wickliff's Doctrine, publiſhed towards the 
cloſe of the XIVth Century, in the ſame Univerſity. 
The Reaſon is, his Doctrine was of another nature, and 
tended to reform the Abuſes crept into the Church. Ac- 
cordingly his Opinions were embraced by great Numbers. 
As this is the moſt important Eccleſiaſtical Affair of the 


Chriſt, that is, the Matter of the Bread is converted in- VI. That the Goſpel is ſufficient to direct a Chriſtian 


in the Conduct of his Life. 

VII. That all other Rules inſtituted by Holy Men, 
and practiſed in the Monaſteries, add no more Perlection 
to Chriſtianity, than whiteneſs to a Wall, 

VIII. That neither the Pope nor any other Prelate, 
ought to have Priſons for the puniſhing Offenders againſt 
the Diſcipline of the Church, but that every Perſon 
ought to be left at his Liberty in the Conduct of his Lite. 


It muſt be obſerved that J/Vickliff, in the laſt Article, 
did not pretend, as he explained himſelf afterwards, to 
take from the Pope or the Prelates, the Power of Bind- 
ing and Looſing, but only meant, that the Church had 
no Right to inflit Temporal Puniſhments on Sinners. 
Whether Jiciliff and his Followers ftretched theſe Ar- 
ticles, by the Conſequences which may naturally be de- 
duced from them, or his Adverſaries, from whom we 
have all we know of him, made any Additions, in order 
to render him odious, we find in the Hiſtorians, many o- 
ther Opinions aſcribed to him. Among theſe additional 
Opinions, there may be ſome not to be maintained, and 
there are others, which, being contrary to the Articles of 
the Church of England, have made ſome Engliſb Writers 
ſpeak of Wicllif with contempt, and even call him He- 
retick. But it would be too long, fully to examine here 
all theſe Opinions. Let us therefore be contented with 
thoſe that firſt appeared, which are really his, and have 
ſerved for Foundation to all the reſt. 


Theſe Opinions, maintained by ici; with great 


Wickliff 


XIVth Century, it will be neceſſary fully to ſhow theſe Vivacity, were immediately eſpouſed by great Numbers, , 

Opinions, and the Zeal wherewith they were received by not only among the Students of Ws age but the great Walſing, 

ſome, and condemned by others. Men at Court; particularly the Duke of Lancaſter, and 
John Wicklef, or rather Wickliff, was educated at Oæ- the Lord Percy, Earl Marſhal, declared for him. It muſt 
ford in Merton College, where he took his Degree of . be obſerved, that this happened towards the End of the 
Doctor of Divinity. He was ſo eminent for his Learning, Reign of Edward III, at a time when that Monarch, 
Parts, and fine Genius, that Simon 42 Archbiſhop of old an infirm, left the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
Canterbury, having founded Canterbury College (4) in Ox- ment to the Duke of Lancaſter his Son, as we have ſeen 
ford, made him Rector. IWickliff behaved in his Poſt with in his Hi A 
univerſal Approbation till the th of the Archbiſhop, Gregory I, being informed that theſe Articles were Pep 
who had a great Eſteem for him. Langham, Succeſſor of publickly maintained at Oxferd, diſpatched an Order to 2 1 
Iſip (5), willing to favour the Monks, and introduce them the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of London, geist Lim; 
into the College, attempted to turn out J/ichliff,, and put to apprehend and examine ictliſ, and ſend the De- % 4+ is 
one H/oodbull a Monk in his room. But he could never ſitions to Rome. But it was difficult for theſe two ty 
obtain the Conſent of the Fellows of the _— who Prelates fully to execute theſe Orders, the Duke of = 
were deſirous to keep their old Rector. This ir being Lancaſter, and the Earl Marſhal, having openly declared, 4d the Lord 
brought to Rome, the Monks of Canterbury ſollicited the they would not ſuffer Jichliff to be impriſoned, Indeed, _ as 

Pope ſo earneſtly in behalf of 7/oodbull, that Mietlif was there was yet no Act of Parliament, impowering the Bi- 2 Mon. 

deprived of his Rectorſhip. However, this was no Injury ſhops to impriſon Hereticks, without the King's Conſent. 

to the Doctor's Reputation. Every Body ſaw it was The two Prelates therefore were contented with ſum- 

a general Affair, and that the Monks did not ſo much moning Wickliff before them, in St. Paul's Church, 

ſtrike at his Perſon, as at all the Seculars that were where [there was a vaſt Concourſe of People to hear the 

Members of the College. And indeed, they were all Examination. The Duke of Lancafter, and the Lord 

turned out as well as he, to make room for the Monks. Percy accompanied the Doctor, aſſuring him, there was 

Shortly after, JWickliff was preſented to the Living of no danger, and that he might make his Defence with 

Lutterworth in the Dioceſs of Lincoln, and then it was Courage, _ Men, who were but mere Ignoramuſes, 

that he publiſhed, in his Sermons and Writings, certain in compariſon to him. Here is a ſhort Dialogue which 

Opinions, which appeared to be Novel, becauſe contrary between theſe two Lords, and the Biſhop of Lon- 

to the received Doctrine of thoſe Days. As he did not de- don, upon Hickliff's account. The Lord Percy biddin 

clare his Sentiments till after the loſs of his Rectorſhip, the Doctor fit down, the Biſhop of London oppoſed it, an 

his Enemies have taken occaſion, to accuſe him of acting commanded him to ſtand up, but the Earl Marſhal would 

from a Spirit of Revenge, by reaſon 'of the Injury done not let him. | 

him. I ſhall not undertake to clear him from this | : 

CO As there is none but God that ſees into Biſhop of London. Loyd Percy, if I could have 725 

the of Men, it is raſhneſs to accuſe, or excuſe you would have played the Maſter ere, 1 would n 

them, with regard to the ſecret Motives of their Actions. prevented your coming. 

8 . iblize, n | | 
(3) Or rather, That in Man there is only one Form, namely, the rational Soul, without any other ſubſtantial Form. Spelman. Ibid. 
4) Now ſwallowed up in Chrift Church. 

(5) After the Death of this Simm Iſlip, William Edington Biſhop of Winchefter was offered the Archbifhoprick ; but he refuſed it, ſaying, That Care ber 
was the higher Rack, but #inchefter the better Manger. Tyrrel, Vol. IV. p. 661, K 2 The 
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The Duke of Lancaſter. Yes, he ſhall play the Maſter 
here for all you. 

The Lord Percy. Wickliff, fit down ; you have need 
of a Ceat, for you have many things to ſay. 

Biſhop. It is unreaſonable that a Clergyman, cited be- 


fore his Ordinary, ſhould fit down during his Anſwer, He 


foall ſtand. 

Duke of Lancaſter. My Lord Percy is in the right. 
And for you, my Lord Biſhop, who are grown ſo proud and 
arrogant, I will take care to humble your Pride, and not 
only yours, but that of all the Prelates in England. T hou 
dependeſt upon the Credit of thy Relations, but far from 
being able to help thee, they ſhall have enough to ds to 
ſupport themſelves. | 

Biſhop. I place no Confidence either in my Relations 
or in any Man elſe, but in God aloe, who will give me 
the Boldneſs to ſpeak the Truth. 

The Duke ſpeaking ſoftly to the Lord Percy: 

Rather than take this at the Biſhop's hands, I'll drag 
him by the Hair of the Head out of the Church, 


The Duke of Lancaſter muſt needs have been very 
paſſionate, ſince it is certain the Biſhop's laſt Words 
were not inſolent enough, to occaſion ſo great a tran- 
ſport of Anger. But it may be, the Biſhop uſed harſher 
Expreſſions, which the Hiftorians, Friends of the Clergy, 
have taken care to ſoften, that the Duke might appear 
to be in the wrong. However, the Duke's Words to 
the Lord Percy, being over-heard by ſome Stander-by, 
occaſioned the Tumuft mentioned in the Reign of Ed- 
ward III, the particulars whereof it will be needleſs to 
repeat. It ſuffices to obſerve, that upon this Accident 
the Aſſembly broke up, and J/ic#1;F's Examination was 
deferred to another time. 

The Death of Edward III. happening ſhortly aſter, 
and the Duke of Lancaſter being Preſident of the new 
King's Council, the Biſhops durſt not proceed againſt 
IVickliff. During that time, the number of his Fol- 
lowers increaſed ſo conſiderably, that the Univerſity of 
Oxferd debated, whether they ſhould receive the Pope's 
Bull, commanding them to proſecute Mictlif with the 
utmoſt rigour. The Hiftorian who relates this particu- 
lar, not acquainting us with their final Reſolution, the 
Bull was probably rejected. Hence it appears, that 
IWickliff's Doctrine was not embraced by ſome ignorant 
Perſons only, but by Men of Letters, and Perſons of 
Quality. Some would make us believe, that People 
were frightned into a ſeigned Approbation of his Doc- 
trine, But it may be ſaid, on the contrary, with much 
more probability, that Fear hindered many from being 
his followers. For a Man ran no risk in continuing to 
adhere to the old, whereas it was dangerous to embrace 
the new Doctrines. 

The Pope finding, his Bull to the Univerſity of Ox- 


Arhbi/o-p ford produced no great Effect, ſent freſh Orders to the 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Biſhop of London, to pro- 
ſecute 17ichlif. But as he had Intimation, that the 
Biſhops could not proceed in the Aﬀair without the 
King's Licence, he enjoyned them to repreſent to Ri- 
chard and his Council, that Hichli's Errors were not 
only dangerous to Religion, but likewiſe to the State. 
However, the King's Council, it ſeems, did not think 
ſo. Perhaps no body was willing to offend the Duke of 
Lancaſter, IWickliff”s open Protector. 

The two Prelates however willing to obey the Pope 
to the utmoſt of their Power, ſummoned Wiclliſ a ſe- 
cond time before them at Lambeth, He appeared, and 
by his manner of explaining his Opinions, ſeemed ready 
to give the Prelates ſome ſort of Satisfaction. But, pro- 
bably, they would not have been contented with ſo 
general an Explanation, if one Clifferd a Gentleman 
had not rudely entered the Aſſembly, and forbid them 
to proceed. It is ſaid, the two Prelates were over-awed 
by this abſolute Order, though they knew not from 
whence it came; believing that Clifford durſt not act 
thus of himſelf. Beſides, the Populace intimated by 
their menacing Words, that they would not ſee Vicł- 
Ii ill-treated. Theſe Conſiderations obliged the Biſhops 
to diſmiſs the Doctor, forbidding him to amuſe the 
People any more with diſputations of ſo dangerous a 
conſequence, But he had no regard. to this Injunc- 
tion, ſince, according to the Teſtimony of an antient 
Hiſtorian, he continued to preach and defend his Doc- 
trine. By the way, this Steadineſs ill agrees with the 
Explanation of his Opinions, which it is pretended he 
gave to the Biſhops, and is repreſented as full of _ 
vocations and Evaſions. The Truth is, this diſguiſing 
his Sentiments is little agreeable to his natural Tem- 
per, which was far from being timorous. Be this as 


(r) He died of the Palſy, December 31. 1385. Walfing. Ypodig. p. 537- 
(2) By Sir Richard Stery, Lewis Clifford, Thomas Latymer, &c. Waljng, p 
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it will, from that time he lived in quiet upon his 
Cure of Lutterworth, without any farther diſturbance. 
Some time after, Courtney Archbiſhop of Canterbury, fi, Pig. 
Succeſſor of Simon Sudbury, beheaded by the Kentiſh Re- con lem by 
bels, ſummoned a Provincial Synod at London, where © N. 
Wickliff*'s Docttine was condemned. An Hiſtorian af- r 
firms, that Mictlif was cited, and explained his Opi- Knighton, 
nion in a manner very different from the literal Senſe 

of the Words. But as the Records of the Synod men- 

tion nothing like it, the Hiſtorian has, very probably, 
confounded this Synod with that of Lambeth, 

The Condemnation of J/7cilif”s Doctrine, prevented wickin's 
not its ſpreading all over the Kingdom, and with ſuch Flor: 
Succeſs, that the fore-mentioned Hiſtorian aſſures us, two Cc, 
Men could not be found together, and one not a Col. wee 
Lellard. Richard II, as was obſerved in his Hiſtory, &c. 
permitting the Biſhops to proſecute and impriſon He- 
reticks, ſeveral Lollards were cited before their reſpec- 
tive Biſhops. Some recanted, and others bravely ſtood 
the Shock. But among theſe laſt, there was not one 
delivered over to the ſecular Arm, there being yet no 
Law to that purpoſe. It was not till the next Reign, 
that thoſe barbarous Executions commenced in England. 
So, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of the Biſhops, J/ich- 
liff's Opinions flew over the Kingdom with a won- 
derful ſwiftneſs, becauſe the Clergy were not at Li- 
berty to employ the only means they have all along 
thought proper to extirpate Hereſy, It ſeems alſo, 
the Biſhops durſt not perſonally attack //ic#1;F, for fear 
of having their Ignorance too much diſplayed by his 
ſuperior Learning. Be that as it will, WWickliff was left 
in quiet at Zutterworth till his death, in 1384 C). Pro- 
bably, in proceſs of time, his Followers made ſome Ad- 
ditions to his Doctrine, and hence it is, they have aſ- 
cribed to him whatever was advanced by his Diſ- 
ciples. | 

The Lofs of the Maſter diſheartned not his Follow- 
ers. They continued to preach and maintain their Opi- 
nions, with the ſame Courage as during his Life, The 
daily progreſs of their Doctrine became at length fo 
conſiderable, that in 1386, the Parliament thought them- 
ſelves obliged, to petition the King to take care that 
the Church and State received no detriment by the 
novel Opinions of the Lollards, Whereupon the King 
appointed Commiſſioners to peruſe //ickliff*s Books 
but this Commiſſion was very negligently executed. 

In 1389, the H/ickiiffites or Lellards began to ſepa- 73, Wick 
rate from the Church of Rome, and appoint Prieſts from liffires epa- 
among themſelves, to perform Divine Service, after their . % 
way. Though ſome were from time to time proſe- le church, 
cuted by the Biſhops, theſe Proſecutions were not very 
rigorous. Their Aim ſeemed to be only to hinder them 
from pleading Preſcription, Beſides, a Petition preſented 
to the King by a former Parliament, to revoke the 
Power granted the Biſhops to impriſon Hereticks, re- 
ſtrained the moſt forward. | 

But in 1395, the Endeavours of the Lollards, in the rom tran 
King's Abſence, to get their Doctrine approved by the c « he 
Parliament, put the Biſhops upon taking other Meaſures. . 
Theſe pretended Hereticks finding themſelves ſupported 
by an infinite Number of Followers, preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons a Remonſtrance (2), containing theſe 
twelve Articles, 


I. That when the Church of England, treading in g;e!man. 
the Steps of the Church of Rome, began to make an Ccne. T. II. 
ill uſe of her 'Temporalities, Faith and Charity began to? *** 
diſappear. 

II. That the Englih Prieſthood derived from Rome, 
and pretending to a Power ſuperior to Angels, is not 
the Prieſthood ſettled by Chriſt upon his Apoſtles. 

III. That the Celibacy of the Clergy, was the oc- 
caſion of many ſcandalous Irregularities in the Church. 

IV. That the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, renders 
the greateſt part of Chr;/ftendom guilty of Idolatry. 

That Exorciſms, Benedictions pronounced over 
Water, Bread, Oil, Stones, for the Altar, Church- 
Walls, Prieſt's Veſtments, the Mitre, Croſs, Pilgrim's 
Staff, have more of Necromancy-than Religion. | 

VI. That it was a great Crime, to join in the ſame 
Perſon Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Offices. 

VII. That Prayers for the Dead, in which one Per- 
ſon is preferred to another, are not conformable to the 
Charity preſcribed by the Goſpel. _ 

| VII. That Pilgrimages, and Offerings made to Images 
and Croſſes, and eſpecially the Pictures repreſenting the 
Holy Trinity, are a ſort of Idolatry. 

IX. That Auricular Conſeſſion ſerves only to make 

the Prieſts proud, and by letting them into the Secrets 
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ſcandalous Intrigues. 1 

X. That the taking away any Man's liſe, either in 
War, or Courts of Juſtice, is contrary to the Doctrine 
of the Goſpel, which is a diſpenſation of Grace and 
Mercy. 

XI. That the Vow of fingle life, undertaken by Wo- 
men, is the occaſion of numberleſs diſorders, and of the 
murder of multitudes of Children unbaptized, or even un- 
born. 

XII. That it is neceſſary to baniſh from civil Society 
all uſeleſs Trades, which ſerve only to ſupport pride and 
luxury, 


All theſe Articles were backed with prools too long to 
be inſerted, 


This Remonſtrance, which very likely was privately 
approved by ſeveral Members of Parliament, fo alarmed 
the Clergy, that they immediately deputed the Archbi- 
ſhop of York and Biſhop of London to the King; praying 
him to return with all ſpeed into Exgland, that he might 


by his preſence and authority check the growth of the 


new Doctrine, as was related in the Reign of Ki- 
chard II. 

Some time after, Thomas Arundel, Archbiſnop of Can- 
terbury, ſummoned a Synod at London, where eighteen 
Articles extracted from J/ic4liff's Book, entitled Trialagus, 
were condemned, 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable particulars concerning 
WWicklif and his Doctrine, before the depoſing of Richard 
TI. But IT muſt not forget to add, that certain Bohemian 
Students, being at Oxford when Miclli began to publith 
his Doctrine, they carried it into their own Country, where 
it ſpread wonderfully. It is time now to proceed to other 
affairs relating to the Engii/h Church, and in the firſt 
place to the Councils. 

I ſhall begin this head with the General Council of 
Lyons, opened May 1. 1274. This Council was ſum- 
moned chiefly to receive the Greets into the Communion 
of the Church of Rome, from which they had ſeparated a 
ſecond time, upon the Latines being driven out of Con- 


flantinsple. This union indeed was accompliſhed , but 


did not laſt long. Another reaſon of the Council's 
meeting, was to reftore the affairs of the Chriſtians in 
Syria. As great endeavours were pretended to be uſed in 
their favour, the Pope demanded a Subhdy of every Church. 
It was eaſy to ſee the Pope's intereſt in this demand, His 
Predeceſſors had made fo frequent uſe of this means to 
procure Money, that there was no being deceived. How- 
ever, not a Prelate dared to open his mouth againſt it, 
and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was preſent, kept 
filence like the reſt. Richard Mepham (1) Dean of Lin- 
coln, was the only Perſon that ventured to ſpeak for the 
intereſts of England. He boldly ſaid, the Engl; Clergy 
were not able to contribute to the War, by reaſon of the 
continual exactions of the Court of Rome, which ſcarce 
left them wherewithal to ſubſiſt. This freedom coſt him 


his Deanery, of which the Pope inſtantly deprived - him, 
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Hence we may judge of the liberty in this Council. I 
come now. to the. Councils held in England during the four 
laſt Reigns. | 


The firſt was convened in the Reign of Edward I. (2), 
by John de Peckham Archbiſhop of Canterbury. In this 
Council were ratified the Canons of the General Council 
of Lyons, concerning Pluralities. Then the Archbiſhop 
paſled ſome Canons directly contrary to the Prerogative 
Royal, and ſor that reaſon he was obliged to repeal them 
aſterwards. 11a 0} azad Zl 
The firſt decreed Excommunication againſt ſuch as ſued 
for the King's Letters, to prohibit certain Cauſes from be- 


ing tried in the Eccleſiaſtical Curt. 


The ſecond rendered liable to the ſame Penalty the Ma- 
giſtrates, who refuſed to impriſon excommunicated Per- 
ſons, after the forty days allowed by the Canons. 

By the thürd, they that invaded the Church's Lands, 
were like wiſe to be excommunicated; | O12 gu 

The fourth prohibited under the ſame penalty the ſel- 
lim of Proviſions to the Archbithopiof York, whenever 
he ſhould come within the Archbiſhop' of Cant s 
Juriſdiction: p- 10 21Ja917ts ban d . ll 
This was a ſhort and ſure way to end his diſpute with 
the Archbiſhop of York, about carrying the Croſa. So, 
in caſe: this Canon had not been annulled,' the Arehbi- 
ſhop of York: would have found it difficult to be pre- 
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of the Penitent, gives opportunities for many Sins, and 


ſent at the Parliament, which was generally held at Lon- 
don. 

The fifth ordered the Copies of Magna Charta to 
be ſet up on Church- doors, that every one might read 
them. 

Hence may be judged with what ſpirit this Prelate, 
who had long ſojourned at Rome, was returned to Eng- 
land, and how far he would have extended the Church's 


power, if the King had not oppoſed his deſigns (3). 


In 1281, the ſame Archbiſhop convened at Lambeth a 
provincial Synod , where, among others, the following 
Canons were made, 

The ſecond enjoined the Prieſts to acquaint the more 
ignorant ſort of the Laity, that the Body and Blood of 
Jeſus Chrift are delivered to them, together with the Spe- 
cies of Bread, and that what they receive in the Cha- 
lice, is not holy, but only mere Wine, to help them to 
ſwallow the other Species with more eaſe, For (as tho 
Canon goes on) the Blood of our Lord is allowed only 
to the Prieſts that celebrate divine Service in theſe leffer 
Churches (4). 

The IIId Canon forbids Prieſts to re-baptize the Children 
that had been baptized by the Laity, unleſs there is reaſon 
to doubt, whether the Child was baptized or not. 

In that caſe, the Canon allowed the Prieſt to baptize the 
Infant, with theſe additional words, / thou art not 
already baptized, I baptize thee in the Name of the Fa- 
ther, &c. 

The Xth enjoins the Prieſts to inſtruct the People 
committed to their Charge in plain intelligible Lan- 
guage, without making uſe of ſcholaſtick terms and diſ- 
tinctions. Then the Canon lays down the Heads they 


_ to expound upon, and the ſenſe they were to give 
them. | 
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In 1287, Peter Quivil Biſhop of Exeter, held a Dio- $y"24 of 


ceſan Synod, which enjoined, that care ſhould be taken 


Exeter. 
1287. 


to inſtruft the People concerning the doctrine of Tran- Spelman 


ſubſtantiation. They were to be told, that the adoration Cone. T. 1 
p. 350. 


of the Hoſt could not be carried too far, ſince they receiv- 
ed under the Species of Bread, the ſame Body that hung 
upon the Croſs for their Salvation, and under the Species 
of Wine, the Blood which was ſhed from Chriſt's fide, It 
ſeems that we may infer from hence, that in the Church 


of Exeter, the Laity received the Sacrament then in both 
Kinds (5). 


We meet but with one remarkable Council in the 9 4. 
Reign of #dward II, held at London in 1310, where 


the Templars were condemned to perpetual Impriſon- 
ment. . 


Templats. 
1310. 


In 1328, in the Reign of Edward III, Mepham Arch- Hud at 
biſhop of Canterbury, held a provincial Synod at Londen. Tang 


By this Synod, Good- Friday, and the Conception of the 
Bleſſed Virgin were wade Holy-days, and all work forbid- 
den; but however, the Country People were allowed to 
follow their buſineſs after divine Service. By the ſame 
Synod, all Monks, Hermits, and Canons regular, were 
prohibited taking Confeſſions. A Canon made in a former 
Synod at Oxford, which admitted Appeals only after a de- 
finitive: Sentence, was revoked, - 


328, 


In'1332, Mepham held another provincial Synod at Synod at 


Magfield, which ſettled all the Holy-days obſerved in the M* 


Province of Canterbury. Among the Feſtivals we find 
St, George's day, and St. Augu/tin's firſt Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury (6). ; | 


gfie ld. 
1332. 


Stratford Archbiſhop of Canterbury, held at London in grad a 


1342 a provincial Synod, the "moſt remarkable Canons 
whereof are theſe : 


London 
againſt the 
Mendicant 


The IVth enjoined the Monks, who had any appropri- Frier:. 


ated Livings, to relieve the Poor in proportion to the va- 
lue of the Benefice. Iu caſe of failure, the Biſhops were 
impowered to compel them to their Duty, by ſequeſtring 
the Profits. | n 
The IXth was levelled againſt the mendicant Friers, 
who abuſing the confidence of dying Perſons, perſuaded 
them to make Wills prejudicial to their Families. As the 
Synod durſt not directly attack the Friers, who were under 
the Pope's protection, thoſe Who were prevailed on to 
diſpoſe of their Eſtates ſo unreaſonably, were barred the 
benefit of Chriftian burial.. 926191 
During the Reign of Ri#hard IT, we find no remarka- 
ble Councils, but thoſe held on occafron of Wickiiff and 
his Followers. Hut as theſe have been mentioned elſe- 
where, it will be needleſs to repeat here what has been 
faid. | | S EY 


(1) Rapin by miſtake calls him Richard de Peckbam, It was Richard Mepham, who is ſuppoſed to have died at the Council of Lyons. ... _ 


(2) T 30, |, Spelwon, Conc; Tom. 24 5. 


30. 51. : I 
g '3) here was Council at Lambeth, in 1230... Fee T. W 12 109 Spelman Conc. Tom. 2+, 327. 


* | 
$4 4 
* » T3 Ez 


(4) - ---+ Sofficitt cor inſtruant fub pinis ſpecſe Timul eis dari corpus & ſanguinem Domini, i Chriſtum integrum, vivum, & verum, qui totus eſt 
ſub (pecie Sacramenti. Spelman Conc, Tom. 2. p. 329. Monſtrous Abſurdities ! By this Canon it ſhould ſeem. that the Innovation of Communion in 
one Kind, had not yet prevailed in Cathedral and Conventual Churches; and was to be inculcated only upon the illiterate, whoſe Ignorance was moſt likely 


to make them adm fo. yaprimitive a Practices.) 75 


* 


In 1295, aSyn:d was held at St, Paul's, London, July 6. M. Weſt. Þ 424 And 1296, Sqptember 14, another was held at the fame place. Iden. 
p- wo (6) And St, Temes Canterbury's, Which is placed as and the Cerarmeifion, 


on December 29, ” 


5 F Though 
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The HISTORY of 


Though England was no more concerned thari other 
Chriſtian States in the Schiſms that happened in the Church, 
do not think it proper wholly to paſs them over in ſi- 
lence. This knowledge is not only abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the underſtanding of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of thoſe 
times, but it may in ſome meaſure be faid, that the beſt 
part of that Hiſtory conſiſts of what followed from theſe 
ſcandalous Schiſms. 

From the beginning of the Reign of Edward I, to the 
end of the Reign of Richard II, Chriftendom was divided 
by two Schiſms, The firſt laſted not long. Cle- 
ment V, removing the Papal Chair to Avignon, died there 
in 1314, and was ſucceeded by John XXII, who kept 
his reſidence at the ſame place. This Pope's election 
was after an extraordinary manner. The Holy See re- 
maining vacant about two years after the death of Cle- 
ment, becauſe the Cardinals could not agree, they met at 
length at Lyons in 1316, in order fo chuſe a Pope, But 
the ſame diviſions till reigning among them, they agreed 
to refer the matter to the Cardinal of O/tia (1) Biſhop of 
Oporto, who, without any ſuſpence, nominated himſelf, 
and took the name of John XXII. At the ſame time 


the Empire was divided by a double Election, one part of 


the Electors voting for Lewis of Bavaria, and the other, 
for Frederic Duke of Auſtria. Fobn's refuſal to acknow- 
ledge the firſt, occaſioned a quarrel between them, which 
continually increaſed till 1328, when Lewis paſſing into 
Italy degraded Pope Fohn, and cauſed Peter de Corbaria 
a Cordelier, to be elected, who aſſumed the name of 
Nicholas V, and reſided at Rome. This Anti-pope being 
ſupported by the Emperor and the General of the Cor- 
deliers, kept his ground ſome time. But at laſt the Em- 
peror being forced to quit Jtaly, and diſſention ariſing 
among the Cordeliers, Nicholas having none to defend him, 
was taken and carried to Avignon, where he asked John's 
pardon with a halter about his Neck. After this ſubmiſ- 
ſion, he was put into cloſe conſinement, where he died in 
a few months. 

The ſecond Schiſm between Urban VI, and Clement VIT, 

was more conſiderable and of longer continuance. I have 
related the riſe of it in the Hiſtory of Richard II, for 
which reaſon I ſhall only ſhew its effects, to the end of 
this Century. 
To Pope Urban VI, ſucceeded in 1389, Boniface IX, 
who, as well as Clement, pretended to be defirous to put 
an end to the Schiſm ; but nothing was farther from their 
intentions. Clement VII, who died at Avignon in 1394, 
had for ſucceſſor Benedi XIII. 

All Chriſtendom being tired and offended at the Schiſm, 
the Court of France endeavcured to perſuade the two 
Popes to reſign their Dignity, that another Pope might be 
canonically elected. They both conſented, but broke their 
word. Benedict eſpecially uſed ſo many evaſions, that 
the King of France reſolved to withdraw his Kingdom 


. from his obedience. For that purpoſe, he gained the Car- 


dinals of that Party, who promiſed to deſert him; but Be- 
nedict having notice, fortified himſelf in his palace of Avig- 
non, by introducing an Arragenian Garriſon, He was be- 
fieged by Marſhal Boucicaut, but ſhortly after, that Gene- 
ral had orders to raiſe the Siege. Thus by the Intrigues 
of ſome Princes of the Court of France, the Schiſm ftill 
continued , notwithſtanding the King's endeavours to cloſe 
it, 

Nothing more remains but to give a brief account of 
ſuch Eccleſiaſticks as were eminent for their Merit and 
Learning, in the Reigns of the three Edwards and Ri- 
chard II. 

Robert Kilwarby, a Cordelier, or Minorite, was Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury in the Reign of Edward I, and a 
Prelate of eminent Learning for the age he lived in, He 
wrote ſeveral Theological "I rats, which were in great re- 
pute in thoſe days. His Merit having raiſed him to the 
dignity of a Cardinal, he reſigned his Archbiſhoprick, and 
went and lived at Rome, where he died. 

Robert Burnell, Biſhop of Bath, was choſen for Succeſſor 
to Kilkwarby ; but the Pope, by the plenitude of his Apo- 
ſtolick Power, gave the See of Canterbury to John Peckham 
an Engliſh Franciſcan, who was Auditer of his Chamber. 
This Prelate had great conteſts with Edward I, as well 
on occaſion of the Canons of his Synod, before-mentioned, 
as upon other accounts. The quarrel went ſo far, that 
the King was going to baniſh him the Realm. He was 
—— very learned, agrees, * the Civil and Ca- 
non Law. There are ſome Theological Tracts of 
his, with Commentaries upon ſeyeral Books of the Scrip- 
ture, 

Robert Winchelſey, Succeſſor of Peckham, preferred his 
Archbiſhoprick to a Cardinalate which the Pope would 


a) Rapin ſays by miſtake 4 Ofa. 


(2 
7. Wiki, P- 106. 


(3) He was inſtalled Dean of Lichfeld, April 20. 2337, and tranſlated to Armagh, 1347+ He died in 1360. 
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have honoured him with. This Prelate is chiefly praiſed 

for his Charities. He uſed to relieve four thouſand poor 

People twice a week at his Houſe, befides his maintaining 

many young Schvlars at both the Univerſities. "Theſe 
Charities gained him the affections of the People, who, 

after his death, flocked in crouds to his Tomb, and payed 

him the regard of a Saint, Mean while, this Archbiſhop, M. Weg. 
ſo beloved by the People, had great conteſts with Ed- 2 
ward I, ſor being deeply concerned in the 2 of the 11, p. 989, 
Lords who oppoſed the deſigns of the King. The Pope, 1002. 
whom Edward knew how to gain to his intereſt, cited 

the Archbiſhop to Rome, to ruſtify his conduct, and laid 

him under a ſuſpenſion, It was not till the Reign of Ed- 

ward IT, that he was reſtored. | 

Jobn Britton Biſhop of Hereford, chiefly excelled in the Britton. 
knowledge of the common Law. He wrote a Book much 
eſteemed, de Furibus Anglicanis, and died in 1275. 

Jaannes Duns Scotus, commonly called, Doctor Subtilis, 
lived in the Reign of Edward I, and is too well known 
to be inlarged upon. It ſuffices to obſerve, that he dif- 
fered in many things from the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, 
and was a great Champion for the immaculate concep- 
tion of the bleſſed Virgin. After being Proſeſſor in Divi- 
nity at Oxford and Paris, he died at Cologn in the fame 
Office, in 1309 or 1310. 

Malter Stapleton Biſhop of Exeter, was eminent for his Stapleton, 
Learning, and Capacity in the adminiſtration of the pub- 
lick affairs; and particularly for Loyalty to Edward II, his 
Sovercign, for which he loſt his life, as was related in the 
Hiſtory of that Prince (2). 

Stratford Archbiſhop of Canterbury under Edward III, Stratford. 

was more famous as a Stateſman, than as an Archbiſhop, 
J have related elſewhere his conteſt with Edward III, 
who accuſed him of miſdemeanors. But afterwards, the 
King commanded his accuſations againſt him to be can- 
celled, as containing things neither true nor reaſonable. 

Thomas Bradwardin Succeſſor of Stratford, was a great Bradwardin, 
Philoſopher and Mathematician, and withal a very learned 
Divine. He was commonly called the profound Doctor, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe days, of giving ſuch Titles, 
to thoſe that were eminent ſor their Learning, He wrote a 
Book againſt the Pelogians, which gained him great repu- 
tation, intitled, Of the. Cauſe of Ged. But what rendered 
him ſtill more efteemed than his learning, was, his humi- 
lity, and his zeal to inſtrut the People committed to his 
care. Before his promotion to the Archiepiſcopal See, he 
was Conſeſſor to Edward III, and attended that great Prince 
in all his expeditions. Some have done him the honour to 
ſay, that the progreſs of Edward's Arms, in France, was 
in great meaſure owing to his prudent Counſels. 

William Occam, of the Order of St. Francis, Diſciple of Occam. 

Duns Scotus, is famous for being head of the Nominali/ts 
againſt the Rraliſis, of whom his Maſter Scotus was chief. 
It would be needleſs to explain here, wherein conſiſted the 
difference between theſe two Seas of Philoſophers, with 
which, God be thanked, the publick Schools are now ſel- 
dom troubled. 

Richard Fitz- Ralph, Archbiſhop of Armagh (3), born Fitz-Ralph- 
at Dundalk in Ireland, was a great enemy to the mendi- Walſing. 
cant Friers. He attacked them vigorouſly in his Sermons®?* 773: 
preached at London, wherein he undertook to prove the 
nine following Propoſitions : | 


I. That, with reſpect to the place where Confeſſions 
are to be made, the Pariſh Churches are to be preferred 
before thoſe of the Friers. | 

IT. That Pariſhioners ought rather to confeſs to.a Cu- 
rate, than to a Frier. 

III. That, notwithſtanding Jeſus Chrift was poor whilſt 
upon earth, yet he never affected poverty. 

IV. That Chriſt did never beg, nor make profeſſion of 


vguay poverty. 
V. That he never taught people to make proſeſſion of 


VI That Chriſt held the contrary, namely, that Men 
ought not to beg by inclination and choice, but only when 
forced to it by y. 

VII. That to profeſs beggary, is à thing contrary to 
Religion and common Senſe. bi 

VIII. That to be under engagements of voluntary po- 
verty, is not agreeable to the Rule of the Friers Minorites, 
or Cordeliers. | 

IX. That the Bull of Alexander IV, which condemns 
the Libel of the Doctors of Paris, cenſures none of theſe 
eight Propoſitions. 


Theſe Articles, which attacked the mendicant Friers 
in the moſt ſenſible part, it being by their voluntary 


Duns 
Scotus- 


with him may be joined Walter de Merton, Biſhop of Rochefter, and Founder of Mergen College in Oxford, in the Year 1267, who died in 1277- 
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Treviſa. 


Wikess 


Brompton. 


Higden. 


Book X. 


enn 


poverty that they had gained, and preſerved their credit 
t 


with People; were carried to. the Pope, who cited the 
Archbiſhop before him. He appeared,, and couragiouſly 
maintained all his affer:iions, But before this affair was 
decided, he died at Avignon 1360. He tranſlated the Bible 
into Eg, and wrote two Treatiſes, one in defence of 
the Pariſh Prieſts, againſt the Friers ; the other, de Audi- 
entia Confaſſtenum. 

Jahn de Treviſa, a Corniſh Man, who lived in the Reign 
of Edward III, - tranſlated the Bible, and ſeveral other 
Books into Elb. He was of the ſame opinion as the 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, and maintained, that Feſus Chri/? 
ſent, Apoſtles, but never mendicant Friers, to preach the 
Goſpel. N 


) The mot noted Hiftorhats of the Fonrteenth Century were: 


The State of the CHURCH. 


Theſe are almoſt al! that were emineit tor their Piety 
and Learning, during the four laſt Reigns, unleſs we reckon 
among the famous and learned Men, a Company of $cliol- 
men, who, in my epinion, deſerve not to be placed +: 
that Claſs, Some add, the Founders of Colleges and Mo. 
naſteries, as meriting to hold a conſiderable rank among 
the devout. - But theſe are too ambiguous marks to be rc 
lied on. One may judge by this ſmall number of learned 
Perſons, how the Sciences were degenerated, finc:, - 
mong all the above-named, hardly is there one tru; 
learned. In ſpite of the prejudices of Michlif's enemies, 
I ſhall make no ſcruple to except that Doctor, of whor, 
I have already faid enough to excuſe me trom adding any 


thing farther (1). 


Tons Wire. Hy Hiftory begins at the Congueft, and ends at the Death of Edward I, 1304. He was Canon Regulat 4 O near Oxford. 
and. writes us clearly and fally (e pecialh in ſome Paſſages relating to the Barons Wars)] as ſo gompendivas à Chronicle as his is, would allow him to do- 


Dr. Gale has publiſhed this Hiſtory in his H,. Ang!. Vol. 11. 


The, Author of the Chronicle,” which"goes under the Name of Joun BromyTonN, Abbot of Foreval or Jortewaule in Yorſhire, lived about this 


imme. The Chronicle begins with the coming of Auſtin in 588, and ends with the Death of Richard I, 1198. It is plain from this Hiſtory's taking no 
notice of the Foundation of that Monaſtery, Cc. that neither Brompton, nor any Member of that Religious Houſe was Author of this Chronicle, but that 
it was procured Ty" that Abbot, and by bim beſtowed on his Monaſtery. The Author ( whoever he be | is very full in his Collections for the Saxon 


»” 


Times, but-takes ao notice of the Thodological part in the whole Hiſtory of the Heprarchy, He gives the Saxen Laws at large, and tranſlates pretty honeſtly. 


This Chronicle is publiſhed among the Decem Scriptorer. 


RAN UE Ne, Monk of St. Werburgh's in Chefter, where he died very aged in 1377, was a downright Phgiary. He falls foul on Hi 
of Malmbary in many Places. "He files his Work, Polychronicon. What he collected relating to the Times of the Britone and Saxon;, has been lately 
pubVſhed by Dr. Gale, Vol. I. who commends him for preſerving many Remains out of antient Chronicles, now wholly loſt or miſlaid. 

Matthew e MATTHE w, a Benediine Monk of Wzs TMINSTER, ended his Hiſtory at the Year 1307, though it was afterwards continued by other Hands. 

Weſtminſter He was a choice Collector of the Flowers of former Hiſtorians, from whence he is uſually ſtiled Florilegus. He entirely tranſcribes Matthew Paris. His 

Merimuth« moſt eminent Coutinvator was Adam Merimutb, Canon Regular of St. Paul's, and an eminent Civilian, who in his latter Days gave himſelf wholly to the 
Reading and Writing Engliſh Hiftory, He begins his Work at 1302, and reaches to 1380. 
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15. HENRYIV. Sirnam'd of BULLINGBROKE. 


tires to Wig- 
more. 


- 


SENRY\Duke of Laiafter; fir- 


dering it would be no lefs dangerous than fruitleſs, at ſuch 
a juncture, to aſſert his juſt right to the Crown, retired 
to his Lordſhip of Vigmore (2), near the borders of 
ales. The more inconteſtable his Title was, the more 
reaſon he had to dread the new King's jealouſy, So, 
giving way to the torrent which he could not ſtem, he 
reſolved to live in retirement, without ſhewing the leaſt 
ambition, or the leaſt uneaſineſs at the injuſtice that was 
done him. He had no other way to ſecure his repoſe, 
and even his life, againſt the ſuſpicions of a Prince whoſe 


Intereſt it was to deſtroy him. it was but too 


1399. £ Gn apr . probable, 1399. 
HEZ NA v 'N named of \Bu{lingbroke the place of that the new. King would embrace the firſt occaſion, to 
= 1 his Birth (1), having been proclaim- free himſelf from the uneaſineſs which ſuch a Rival could 
ſame Partia- ( ed the zoth of September, 8 ene oor, 
j ment called & very day the reins of the H. The Parlfametit being aſſembled, as I faid, Thomas The Arch. 
| ey Richard, ment. As the Parliament then aſ- Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury made a long Speech, %% ba. 
ſembled was called in Richard's tending to inſpire a high opinion of the advantages pro- "oozes Go 
bell i name, and as their Authority ceaſed ' cured.to the Kingdom by the late Revolution. He enlarged in praiſe of 
| N upon his being depoſed, Henry's firſt chiefly” on the diſorders of the late Reign, and aſſured, 2. nw 
| care was to call another. To proceed according to cuſ- that the new Sovereign propoſed to govern after a very — 4 
tom, the Repreſentatives muſt have been choſen anew. different manner, and to preſerve to All their Rights and Ibid. 
' But Henry did not think fit to run the risk, of having a Liberties. This Prelate was baniſhed the Realm in the 
leſs favorable Parliament than that which had fo heartily late Reign, and Roger Walden, who was appointed in his 
Cott»zns eſpouſed his Cauſe, He was contented therefore, with im- room, had hitherto performed the Archiepiſcopal Func- 
re powering the ſame Repreſentatives, to make, with the tions. But as Arundel was not canonically depoſed, the Par- Ad. Pub. 
OR” Houſe of Lords, a new Parliament under his Authority. liament in their firſt Seſſion (3) ordered that he ſhould re- III. p. 96, 
I ſhall not venture to decide, whether this proceeding was ſume his Dignity, and the rather as the other had not yet * 
ſomewhat irregular, or authorized by any former prece - obtained the Pope's Confirmation. The Archbiſhop's 
dent. Be this as it will, after a few days interruption, Speech, and ſome preliminary Formalities, were the only 
the ſame Parliament met again on the gth of October, as things remarkable in the firſt Seſſion of the new Parlia- 
if called by the new King. ment, which was adjourned to the 14th of Odlaber. This 
| 7 28 5 Mean time Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, conſi- Adjournment was neceſſary in order to prepare for the Co- 
| arch re- 


ronation, Which was to be on the 1 3th. 

During this interval, the King filled ſeveral Poſts, which b. King 
were vacant, or poſleſſed by Perſons he did not like, % „e wa- 
Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, and Ralph Nevill 3 Pate 3 


rewards the 


Earl of W/:/tn.oreland, had ſhewn too great a zeal for the Earls of 
King, by joining him at Ravenſpur, preſently after his Northum- 


; a a „ berland and 
landing, not to have a ſhare in his favours. Fenry wil- 1 


ling to ſhew his Gratitude, made the firſt High-Conſtable, land. 


and the other, Earl-Marſhal (4). A few days after, he — . th 


gave alſo to the Earl of Northumberland the Iſle of Man, 90, 95. 


[ alfing» 
( 1) A Town in Lincolnſhire. (2) In Herefordſpire. 
| 3) Ofeber 22, See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 8. p« 96. ; 
| (4) There was given zum by the King, as a Badge of that Office, a golden Staff, enamelled with black at both ends; the King's Arms at the upper 
| end, and his own at the lower. All the Marſhals before him wore a wooden Staft, Rymer's Feed, Tom, 8, p. 115,-----» He was alſo created Earl of Q 4 


Richmond, Waljing. p. 361. 
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Book XI. 


1399. ſituated between Scotland and Ireland, with the privilege 
of carrying at the Coronation the Sword called Lancaſter, 
on the King's left hand (1). This was the ſame Sword the 
King wore when he landed at Ravenſpur. 

Thomas bis Aſter Henry had requited theſe two Lords, whom he 

ſecond Sm conſidered as moſt attached to his Intereſt and Perſon, he 

_— made Thomas of Lancaſter his ſecond Son, High-Steward, 

Act. Pub. It was abſolutely neceilary to fill this Poſt before the Co- 

VIII p 9% ronation, becauſe to the High-Steward's Court all muſt 

i apply who claim any ſervice in that Ceremony, in order 

to be maintained in their Rights. But as the Prince was 
not above ten years old, the King gave him for Deputy, 
Thomas Percy Earl of Worcefter, Brother to the Earl of 
Northumberland. 

The King is On the 13th of Oclaber, Edward the Confeſſor's day, 

crowned, Flenry was crowned with all the uſual Formalities, being 

3 then thirty three years of age (2). He was anointed 

traordirary With a certain Oil, pretended to be brought by the bleſ- 

Out. ſed Virgin, to St. Thomas of Canterbury, whilſt he was 

5 in France. The Vial which held this precious Oil, was 

Froiſart, fallen into the hands of a Hermit, who preſented it to 

. 4. c. 55+ Henry Duke of Lancaſter, Grandſon of Henry III, with 

this Prophecy, That the Kings which ſhould be aninted 

with that ſacred Oil, ſhould become true Champions for the 

Church, The Duke of Lancaſter gave it afterwards to 

the famous Prince of Wales, Son of Edward III, who 

was reſolved to be anointed with it when crowned. Af- 
ter the death of that Prince, the Vial, which was of 
ſtone, having on the top a gold Eagle ſet with Dia- 
monds, was laid up among the Jewels, without being 
minded. Richard II, his Son, finding it, ſome time be- 
fore his laſt Voyage into Ireland, deſigned to be crowned 
again, on purpoſe to be anointed with this divine Oil. 

But the Archbiſhop of Canterbury oppoſed it, by repre- 

ſenting, that the unction of Kings ought not to be re- 

peated. At length, the Vial was fallen into Henry's 
hands (3), who, either out of devotion, or becauſe it 
came from the Duke of Lancaſter his Grandfather by the 

Mother's ſide, was pleaſed to be anointed with it at his 

Coronation, But if we examine the Reigns of this Prince, 

and ſeveral of his Succeſſors, who were anointed with the 

ſame Oil, we ſhall not find, that the good Hermit's Pro- 
phecy was accompliſhed, 


Henry re- I have obſerved, in the Reign of Richard II, that 


Vase te un yyhen, after the depoſing of that Prince, Henry claimed 


botds th 
1 the Crown, he affected to uſe obſcure expreſſions. His 


the People. aim was to make the People believe, there was ſome 
foundation in the right, he pretended to derive from the 
firſt Houſe of Lancaſter, of which he was Heir by his 
Mother, But this pretext, which might then have ſome 
effect upon ſuch as voluntarily ſhut their eyes, was too 
groſs to deceive any longer. It was therefore neceſſary 
for the new King, to find ſome plauſible Title, to juſtify 
the Nation's choice of his Perſon, There was none 
more lawful than the ſervice he had juſt done the State, 
But he judged it dangerous to reſt his Right upon ſuch 
a foundation, When he was to receive the Crown, he 
very willingly owned the Parliament's power to confer it 
upon him. But when it was once placed on his head, he 
was afraid, from that principle it would be inferred, that 
they who had given the Crown, had power to take 
it away. He was therefore under ſome perplexity. It was 
requiſite the People ſhould be ſatisfied, that the Parlia- 
ment could lawfully depoſe Richard, and that their Au- 
thority was ſuperior to the King's. On the other hand, 
it was convenient to let them underſtand, that in placing 
Henry on the I hrone, the ſame Parliament proceeded not 
by way of Authority, and could not diſpenſe with owning 
him for King. In a word, they were to acknowledge 
in the Parliament an unlimited Power with reſpect to 
Richard's depoſing, and to decline their Authority in the 
late Election. Theſe two things. ſeemed irreconcileable. 
But when a Man has power on his fide, he does not ſo 
much trouble himſelf about finding good reaſons, as a- 
The King's bout dazzling the Publick with appearances. Henry, 
2 —_—_— perſuaded that in this juncture, no one would have the 
7 Tick % boldneſs to contradict him, reſolyed to let his, Subjects 
the Crown. know, he did not mean to derive his Right from their 


Hayward: bare conſent. On his very Coronation day, he pub- 


Froiſſart, 


I. 4. c. 3. liſhed a Proclamation, declaring, that he aſcended . the 
Throne, Firſt, by right of Conqueſt : Secondly, by vir- 
tue of Richard's reſignation, and deſignation of him for his 


: 
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Succeſlor : Laſtly, as he was the next Male-Heir of the 1399. 
late King (4). By this means he excluded the only law- 
ful Title he had, namely, the general conſent of the 
People, in order to build his claim upon thice manifeftly 
weak foundations, In the firſt place, how could he pre+ 
tend to a right of Conqueſt ? He entered the Kingdom 
but with fourſcore Men, who, probably, were for the 
moſt part Engliſh. Beſides, his good ſucceſs was entirely 
owing to the concurrence of all England, and conſequent- 
ly he could not ſay he had conquered the Kingdom. In 
the next place, it was not true that Richard reſigned the 
Crown to him. It was ſeen in the Reign of that Prince, 
that Henry himſelf, as well as his Friends, did not think 
it proper. Richard was only obliged to make an abſo- 
lute reſignation, leaſt it ſhould appear too conſtrained, if 
he did it in favour of a Prince, to whom he was actually 
a Priſoner, Moreover, ſuppoſing Richard had appointed 
Henry for his Succeſſor, how could a King, depoſed for 
Tyranny and Inability, be allowed a Right to chuſe 
the Perſon who ſhould ſucceed him, eſpecially as the no- 
mination was contrary to the Laws of the Land? Laſt- 
ly, it was ſtill leſs true, that Henry was Richard's next 
Heir, unleſs the Salic Law had been revived in England, 
as in France, and the deſcendants of the Daughters were 
debarred the Succeſſion. It is true, in the third Title al- 
ledged by the King, there was a fort of equivocation ca- 
pable of deceiving. He was Couſin-German ot the late 
King, and conſequently a nearer Relation than the Earl 
of March, who was one degree farther removed, But 
it did not follow, that he was the next Heir, t:nce, with 
reſpect to the Succeſſion, the Branch, and not the Degree 
of Relation, was to be regarded. Thus, atter the death 
of Edward III, Richard his Grandſon ſucceeded him, 
though he was one degree farther removed than his Un- 
cles. Again, ſuppoſing this rule had not been inv:olab!y 
obſerved, Henry could not ſay, he was the neatett Rela- 
tion of Richard, He was firſt Couſin; but the Duke of 
York, who was Uncle, had no leſs right than he. So, 
on which ſide ſoever Henry's pretended Pitles were viewed, 
they muſt have appeared ill grounded. The only Licle he 
could have produced with any colour, was the conſent of 
the People. But he would not uſe it for the reafon above- 
mentioned, 

The fame day the King iſſued his Proclamation, he 4. Pub. 
created Henry his eldeſt Son, aged thirteen Years, Duke SD 9's 
of Cornwal, Prince of Wales, and Earl of Cheſter. But Waliſng, 
he added not to theſe Titles, as ſome affirm (5) that of 
Duke of Aquitain. 

The Ceremony of the Coronation being ended, the Par- Tt Parla- 
liament met the next day, being the fourteenth of Ofober, 8 
The importance of the Acts paſſed in this Seſlion, obliges Abridg. 
me to deſcend to particulars, abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſequel of this Hiſtory, 

In the firſt place, was paſſed an Act of Indemnity, to 27, 
ſcreen thoſe, who during the late troubles, had taken Arms en. 
in favour of the King, then Duke of Lancaſler. This Act 
was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince the Laws condemned, with- 
out diſtinction, thoſe that oppoſed the Government eſta- 
bliſhed, which was preciſely the cafe of the King's Friends, 
and of the King himſelf. 

After this Act was paſſed, the Parliament examined 7“ Fa- 
whatever was done in the late Reign, to ſtretch the „ 53-" 
Prerogative Royal beyond the uſual bounds, They ap- #rccecdings 
plied themſelves chiefly to the Proceedings of the Parlia- 7 *</”- 
ment begun at J//tminſter in 1397, and continued at Walkug. 
Shrewsbury in 1398, All the Acts, as well with regard 
to the three Lords unjuſtly condemned, as to the cxor- 
bitant privileges granted to the King, were ſo maniſeſtly 
deſtructive of .the Nation's. Liberties, that they were una- 
nimouſly _ repealed, At the ſame time were revived and 
confirmed, the Statutes of the Parliament of 1388, an- 
nulled by that of Shrewsbury.,; It was thought likewiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary to paſs..a particular Act againſt the 
Pope's Bull, ratifying the Statutes, of Shrewsbury, This 
Bull, whereby Richard II | pretended to give more 
ſtrength to Acts of Parliament, was founded on a. Prin- 
ciple too oppoſite to the Rights of the People to be ſuf- 
fered to ſubſiſt. For the Pope's power to confirm Acts 
of Parliament could not be acknowledged, without aſcri- 
bing to him a Right of Sovereignty over England. Where- 
fore, the Parliament declared in this Act, that the King- 
dom of England was independent of all forcigna power, 


4 


(1) He was to hold the Ile of Man by that Office. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 8. p. g1; 32 ſervitium portandi, dicbus Coronationis noſtra & 


Mæredum noſtrorum, per ſe ipſum aut fufficientem & honorificum Deput atum ſuum, illum g 


nefſe applicuimus, vocatum Larcaſtre Swerde.-- -- - 


adi um nudum, quo cincti eramus quando in partibug de Holder. 


(2) He. lodged the Night before in the Tower of London, where he made his three Sons, with ſeveral of the Sons of the Nability, and others, to 


the Number of forty fix, Knights of the Barb. Comp. Hi. p 2 


(3) He had it of Richard Il, at Cheſter, by the Archbiſhop's Means. Walfing. p- 361. 
(4) This laſt Reaſon in the Proc amation occafioncd that Pun of the Earl of March, that he was Heres malus. 
(5) Rapin is berein miſtaken, tor it appears trom Cotron's Abridg. That King Henry now ena ted, that his eldeſt Son Henry ſhould be called Prince of 


Wales, Duke of Aquitain, Lancofter, and Cormwall, and Earl of Chefter, p. 392. Sec Malſitg· p. 361. 
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AN particularly 


no right to interpoſe in the civil Government of the 
Realm, | 

The Shrewsbury Parliament deſigning to extend the 
Royal Authority as much as poſſible, had ſo multiplied the 
Caſes of High- Treaſon (1), that none, but ſuch as ac- 
knowledged in the Sovereign an unlimited power, could 
poſſibly avoid the penalty of it. To redreſs fo dange- 
rous a Grievance, which tended to render the King abſo- 
lute maſter of the Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects, the 
Parliament revived a Statute, made in the Reign of Ed- 
ward III (2), and enacted, that nothing ſhould be adjudged 
to be Treaſon, but what was contained therein. 


The HISTORY ff ENGL AN D. 


1399. particularly of the Court of Rome, and that the Pope had 


Vol. 1. 


tling the Succeſſion on the Houſe of Lancafter ; firſt on 1399. 
the Perſon of the Prince of Wales, the King's eldeſt 
”_ and his Heirs, then on his three Brothers and their 

ue. 

A very important affair ſtill remained, concerning Tz King 
which the King was defirous to have the advice of the 2. be 
Parliament before they broke up. The Commons, not r 


that the King wanted the advice of the two Houſes. 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was charged with 


Richard's After the Rights and Privileges of the People were, by 
_— - theſe Acts, reſtored to the ſame ſtate as before the incroach- 
de ments of Richard, the Authors and Adviſers of the Uſur- 
called to ce: pations were called to an account When King Richard 
Walling. apprehended the Duke of Gleefter, and the Earls of 


Cotton: Warwick and Arundel, he was not inveſted with that ab- 


his Orders, having exacted an Oath of Secrecy from all 
the Members, made the firſt motion. It may well be 
thought, that Richard had not many Friends in the Houſe, 
and if any diſapproved of the Proceedings againſt him, 
they were too much awed to venture to ſpeak in his behalf. 
There was one however bold enough, to ſay publickly, what 


* rr * 


Abriag-· ſolute power, ſo liberally conferred upon him afterwards 


by the Shrewsbury Parliament; ſo that he was forced to 
proceed according to Law, in the condemnation of theſe 
three Lords. To that end, he fo ordered it, that John 
Holland Earl of Huntington, his Half- Brother Thomas Hol- 
land Earl of Kent, his Nephew, Edward [ Plantagenet ] 
Earl of Albemarle, his Couſin, Son of the Duke of Jerk, 
John Beaufort Earl of Somerſet, Son of the Duke of 
Lancaſter by his third Wife, and the Lord Thomas Spencer, 
were the Accuſers of the three impriſoned Lords. The 
Earl of Salisbury (3) and the Lord Morley (4), were re- 
ported to be the chief contrivers of this Plot, After con- 
demnation, Richard diſtributed the Eſtates of the three 
Lords among the Accuſers and Evidences. Moreover, he 
made the Earl of Albemarle a Duke, and conferred the 
Title of Duke of Exeter on the Earl of Huntington, of 
Duke of Surrey on the Earl of Kent, of Duke of —_ 
on the Earl of Somerſet, and of Earl of Glacgſter on Tho- 
mas Spencer. 

As it was publickly known, that the three Lords were 
unjuſtly oppreſſed by the late King, the Parliament 
thought it neceſſary to puniſh the Authors and Inſtru- 
ments of this violence. For that purpoſe, after reverſing 
the ſentence againſt the Earls of Arundel and M arwicſ, as 
directly contrary to the pardon that was granted them, it 
was reſolved, that the Accuſers ſhould be deprived both of 
their new Titles, and the Eſtates diſtributed among 
them (5). As to their own Lands, it was left to the 
King, either to continue them in poſſeſſion, or turn them 
out as he pleaſed. Henry, willing to ſhow his clemency 
in the beginning of his Reign, not only left them their 
Eſtates, but likewiſe reſtored them to their Honours, 
Moreover, he made the Duke of Exeter his Brother-in- 
law (6) Governor of Calais, The Earl of Salisbury and 
the Lord Morley, Richard's deteſled Miniſters, and princi- 
pal Authors of the violence prectiſed upon the Duke of 
Gleceſter, and the other two Lords, were releaſed after a 
ſhort impriſonment, though the People loudly called for 
their death. As the Friends of theſe Lords alledged in 
their excuſe, that Richard compelled them to act, the 
Parliament took occaſion to paſs an Act, declaring, That 
for the future, compulſion ſhould be no legal excuſe to 
juſtify actions contrary to Law. 

This affair being over, the Parliament prevailed with 
the King to grant a general Pardon, in which however 
were excepted, the Duke of Glaceſter's Murderers. One 
of the Villains (7) being apprehended and convicted, was 
hanged at London, and his head ſent to Calais, to be fixt 
on one of the Gates. 

Though the injuſtice done to the Earl of March was 


Fon ſettled on maniſeſt, it might in ſome meaſure be coloured, with 
the Heeſe of the pretence of mm Henry for the ſignal ſervice 
f 


he had done the State. this reward had been limited 
to his Perſon, perhaps it would not have ſeemed very 
ſtrange, that in ſo extraordinary a caſe the Laws ſhould 
be ſuperſeded in favour of a . who had fo freely 
expoſed himſelf for the Publick. But at ſuch Junctures, 
it is very difficult to keep within the bounds of Equity. 
The Parliament, not content with adjudging to Henry the 
Crown taken from Richard, would moreover ſecure it 
to his Poſterity. To that end, an Act was paſled, ſet- 


(1) See above, p. 469. Note (6). 


others only thought, namely, Thomas Merks Biſhop of 
Carliſie, who, without regarding the motives which might 
induce him, as well as the reſt of Richard's Friends, to 
keep ſilence, made a long Speech, wherein he alledged 
every thing that could with any plauſibleneſs be ſaid 
for the King depoſed, and againſt the King on the 
Throne. 

The Biſhop undertook to prove three things. Firſt, be Big 
„That there was no Authority which could lawfully 1 
* depoſe a King of England. Secondly, That the of- Defence of 
* fences Richard was accuſed of deſerved not Depoſi- Richard. 
„tion, and beſides were not proved. Thirdly, That 
* the Crown was unjuſtly adjudged to the Duke of Lan- 

& caſter. 

He enlarged very much on the firſt, ſhowing the 

« great difference between the ſeveral kinds of Go- 
© vernment eſtabliſhed in the World. He confeſſed that 
« in ſome, the Frince or Head might be depoſed, be- 
«© cauſe the ſupreme authority was not ſolely lodged in 
his Perſon, but the People, or Nobles, had a ſhare, Of 
<< this fort he reckoned the Republicks, the antient Go- 
«« vernment of Rome, the Empire of Germany, the King- 
& doms of Swedeland and Denmark, the Earldom of 
&« Flanders, and ſome other States. But he maintained, 
it was otherwiſe in the Governments where the ſu- 
* preme authority refides in the fingle Perſon of the 
« Sovereign, In this claſs he ranked the Kingdom of 
Iſrael, among the Antients, with the three firſt Em- 
«© pires ; and among the Moderns, England, France, 
Spain, Scotland, Muſcovy, Turkey, Perſia, and in ge- 
« neral all the Kingdoms of Afia and Africa, With re- 
„ gard to theſe he alledged, that though the vices of a 
Sovereign ſhould be not only detrimental, but even 
<< intolerable to his Subjects, he could not be lawfully 
«© depoſed by any means whatever: That force could 
* not be uſed, without incurring the Crime of Rebelli- 
on and Treaſon; and much leſs authority, ſince there 
«© was not in the State any lawful authority but what 
% was derived from him. He produced Arguments and 
«« Precedents from the Holy Scriptures and profane Au- 
„ thors, which cannot be repeated without being exceſſively 
<* tedious”, | 

Upon the ſecond Article, he boldly aſſerted, That 
the Crimes for which Richard was depoſed, were ei- 
ther falſe or aggravated : That indeed, he might be guil- 

« ty of ſome errors or overſights, but his faults could 

not be ftiled Tyranny: That if his Failings afforded 

« juſt cauſe to depoſe him, how many Sovereigns would 

„daily be treated as Tyrants, and depoſed by their Sub- : 
« jets? Every Tax, execution of Rebels, in a word, ; Go, 
„whatever was not reliſhed by the People, would furniſh ' Epi 
a pretence to dethrone the moſt lawful Prince”. He 

paſſed over the more lightly the proofs of this ſecond 

Head, as the Parliament it ſelf ſeemed to queſtion the ; 

truth of the Crimes alledged againſt Richard, ſince there | Ext 


was no ſtep taken to prove them in a legal manner. By _ 
the way, it is very likely that for fear of this reproach, 13 
the Commons wanted to proceed in form againſt the | char 
depoſed King, | vs M 


Upon the third Article the Biſhop maintained, & Thu 
even ſuppoſing Richard guilty ; and granting the Na- 


(2 In the 25th of Edward III. b Tbe Offences declared to be Treaſon by that Statute are theſe : 4 Compaſſing or imagining the Death of the King, 
„ the Queen, or of their eldeſt Son a d Heir: Violating the King's Companion, or the King's eldeſt Daughter unmarried, or the Wife of the King's 
«« eldeſt Sen ad Heir : Levying War againſt the King in his Realm, or being an Adherent to the King's Enemies in his Realm, giving them Aid or 
cc Comfort in the Realtn, or elſewhere : Conterfeiting the King's Great, or Privy-Seal, or his Money, or bringing counterfeit Money into the Kingdom: 
«« Killing che Chancellor, Treaſurer, or any of the Kirg's Juſtices, in their Places, and in the Execution ot their Office. Petit. Treaſon, is, 
when a Servant killeth his Maſter, or a Wife her Husbard, or When a Man ſecular or religious flayeth his Prelate.'” Statutes at large, 25. Edo. 3. 


(3) Jeb de Montacute. 


(4) Thomas Lord Morley. 


5) With this condition, That they ſhould not be obliged to refund the Reats of the Lands, for the time they bad poſſeſſed them. Walfing. p. 361. 
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6) Fobn Helland, who had married his Siſter Elizabeth, fecond Daughter of Taba of Gaunt, by Blanch d Artois, Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. 


7) Jobn Hall. He was executed November 28. Cotton's Abrid g. p-. 400, 401. 
8) Helling ſbad ye, the Commons Addreſs was to this purpoſe 3 That /ince King Richard bad refigned, end was lawfully depeſed from bis Reyal Dig- 


nity, be might bave Judgment decreed againſt bim, p- 51% 


„tion 


Zr ; | 
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The Bi 
impriſoned, 


God win in 
Epif. Carl, 
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c tion had Authority to depoſe him, there was not the 
& leaſt colour of Juſtice to give the Crown to the Duke 
« of Lancaſter, That if the Duke was the true Heir of 
&« Richard, as he pretended, he muſt wait his death be- 
« fore he could inherit. But it was known to all then, 
«© there was a nearer Heir, whoſe Father was declared 
« Succeſſor of Richard by Act of Parliament. As for 
Henry's pretended right from Edmund Crouch-back Son 
of Henry III, the Biſhop diſdained to conſider it, affirm- 
ing, he was very certain, that People of ſenſe were 
« aſhamed of a Right, built upon ſo ſlender a Founda- 
* n 

After this the Orator proceeded to examine the other 
two Titles contained in the King's Proclamation, namely, 
Conqueſt, and Richard's Reſignation. To the firſt he 
ſaid, That a Subject could never pretend to a Right of 
« Conqueſt againſt his Sovereign, ſince the Victory it ſelf 
« was high and heinous Treaſon.” As for the reſigna- 
tion, he ſaid, „it was not only extorted by Force, but 
«© ſuppoſing it voluntary, could be of no Validity: That 
« in Richard's ſituation, it was not in his power to make 
« a valid Act: That beſides, ſince by the Laws of the 
Land the King could not alienate the Crown Jewels, 
« much leſs ſurely could he give away the Crown it 
« ſelf (1).” Then he ſpoke of the general conſent of 
the People, though Henry had not thought proper to inſiſt 
upon it; © That the Kingdom of England having ne- 
ver been Elective, it was ridiculous to aſcribe to the 
„ Penple the power of diſpoſing of the Crown. Laſt- 
ly, he replied to the objection, which might be alledged 
from the depoſing of Edward Il, „That wiſe Men 
„ muſt be guided by Law, and not by Examples and 
« Precedents. That however the depoſing of Edward II, 
© was no more to be urged, than the poiſoning of King 
% fohn, or the murder of any other Frince : But even 
«in the depoſing of Edward II, care was taken to pre- 
„ ſerve the Rights of the lawtul Succeſſor. ” 

What the Biſhop had hitherto ſaid, might paſs for rea- 
ſons, to queſtion whether Richard II could be lawfully de- 
poſed, At moſt, it might be conſidered as the private 
opinion of the Speaker. But towards the concluſion of 
his Speech, he launched out ſtrangely againſt Henry, and 
expreſſed a paſſion very injurious to the reaſons he had 
alledged. He ſaid, „it was to be feared the People of 
England would ſoon find themſelves in the caſe of 
« /op's Frogs; boldly adding, as long as Richard was 
alive, the Engliſb could not with Juſtice own any other 
% Sovereign. In fine, he maintained, that the Perſon 
«« whom they called King, had committed much more 
© heinous crimes, than thoſe for which Richard was de- 
„ poſed : That he had, after his Baniſhment, entered the 
Kingdom, contrary to his Oath, and without being le- 
„ gally recalled : That, not content with diſturbing the 
quiet of the Land, by an unjuſt and impious Inſurrec- 
6 tion againſt his Sovereign, he had moreover diſpoſſeſſed 
« him: That he had alſo demanded Judgment againſt 
© him, without offering to prove his accuſation, or per- 
„ mitting the Party accuſed to make his defence, con- 
t trary to the expreſs Laws of the Realm. He conclu- 
“ ded with ſaying, ** That if the wrong done Richard 
„ was not capable of moving the Hearts of the Exgliſb, 
ce at leaſt their common and manifeſt danger ought to ſtop 
the courſe of theſe violent proceedings. 

This Speech produced not the effect the Speaker ex- 
peed. It was ſo unſeaſonable, that, ſuppoſing the Ma- 
jority had been of his mind, it was impoſſible to recede 
from what had been done. But moſt of the Members 
perſiſted in the fame Maxims they had followed when 
Richard was depoſed. Accordingly, the Biſhop reap- 
ed no other fruit from his Harangue, than to be con- 
fined in the Abbey of St. Albans, from whence how- 
ever he was ſhortly after releaſed without farther puniſh- 
ment (2). 

The Biſhop of Carlifes opinion being unanimouſly re- 
jected, the Parliament came, with regard to Richard, 
to a reſolution, ſeemingly ſo extraordinary, that there is 
ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that Hiſtory is deſective in this 
place. However all the Hiſtorians agree, that it was re- 
ſolved, Richard ſhould be kept in confinement during Lite, 
with a princely allowance: But in cafe any Perſon ſhould 
attempt his deliverance, Richard ſhould be the firſt Man 
that d ſuffer death. If this be true, it cannot be 
denied that he was really condemned to die, fince his 
Life was only granted him, on a condition not in his 


(51) If a King is ſubject to the Law, with regard to the Alienation of the Crown Jewels 
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Power. Beſides, ſuch à condition cannot be annexed to 1399. 


the Sentence of a Criminal, but on ſuppoſition that he is 
already condemned. 


It is not my buſineſs to determine, how far the autho- Remarks en 
rity of the Parliament may be extended, with reſpect toe Senne. 


the King's Perſon. I ſhall only obſerve, that this is the 
ſecond inſtance of the depoling of a King of England, 
without hearing his defence, or ſo much as obſerving the 
uſual Formalities preſcribed by the Law, in the Trial of 
the meaneſt Subject. The Parliament which depoſed Ed- 
ward II, was ſatisfied with decreeing, that he thould be 
kept in ſafe Cuſtody during Life. But this Parliament, to 
Richard's depoling, adds the ſentence of Death : For no 
otherwiſe can the condition be conſidered, upon which his 
Life is granted, Let us farther remark, that one of the 
chief Articles of accuſation againſt this Prince, was his 
putting to death the Duke of Gleefter his Uncle, with- 
out a previous Trial. And yet this ſame Parliament con- 
demns him unheard, upon his bare Confeſſion, when a 
Priſoner ; not, that he is guilty of the particular crimes 
laid to his charge, but that he is in his own opinion un- 
worthy to wear the Crown. They are not content with 
ſtripping him of his Royalty, but order him to be impri- 
ſoned tor Life. What do I fay ? They really condemn 
him to die, ſince in ſeeming to grant him his Life, they 
add a condition, which probably muſt ſoon make him loſe 
it. If in peruſing the Reign of Richard Il, one can't 
help deteſting the Principles of the Shrawsbury Parliament, 
which tended to ſubject the Lives, Honours, and For- 
tunes of the Nation to the King's Will, what ought we 
to think of this? By a contrary exceſs, they put the Lite 
and Honour of the King himſelf in the power of his Sub- 


jets, and refuſe the Sovereign a privilege, which every 


Engliſh Subject has a juſt Right to demand. The exam- 

ples theſe two Parliaments afford, are a clear evidence, 

that the Engl/h Conſtitution can never pretend to that 

degree of perſection, boaſted by ſome, till the bounds to be 

preſcribed to the Prerogative Royal, and the privileges of - 
Parliament, are preciſely determined. 


Whilſt the two Houſes ated in common, and with e- 7% Ke 


qual ardour, for the intereſt of the Prince they had placed /e *-e 


a . ol „ Clerg 
on the Throne, the Convocation was fitting in St. Paul's, ens '& NY 


As the King rightly judged, that, in order to ſupport him- en. 


ſelf in the Throne, it was abſolutely neceſſary to make 
the Clergy his Friends, he ſent the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, to aſſure them of his protection. 
The Earls being admitted into the Aſſembly, ſaid, they 
were come from the King, not to demand Money, as 
was cuſtomary in the late Reign, but to acquaint the 
Clergy of the King's reſolution to maintain their Pri- 


vileges and Immunities. Adding, they had Orders to aſ- H: promiſes 


ſure the Convocation, that the King was ready to con- 
cur with them, in whatever means ſhould be judged pro- 
per to extirpate Hereſy, and puniſh obſtinate Hereticks. 
They concluded, with deſiring the Clergy's Prayers for 
the welfare of the King and Kingdom. Nothing was more 
apt to gain the Hearts of the Eccleſiaſticks, than the 
King's promiſe with regard to Hereſy. The number of 
the Lollards, which daily increaſed, gave the Clergy juſt 
occaſion to fear, that in the end a Reformation might be 
ſet on foot, which could not be but very detrimental to 
their temporal Intereſts. Accordingly, the affurances the 
King gave the Convocation, were received with great 
Demonſtrations of Joy and 'T hankfulneſs. 


45 extirpate 
Hereſy. 


Some days after, the Parliament having finiſhed the 2% p,,;. 
principal affairs to the King's facisfaftion, and, in appear- amene d 
ance, with the approbation of the whole Kingdom, was e. 


diſſolved according to Cuſtom. Prorogations were not 
then ſo frequent as ſince (3). 


During the whole Seſſion, Henry had little attended to 4,4,74:-, 
foreign affairs. Thoſe at home ſeemed to him of much / ie . 
greater moment, fince the buſineſs was to ſettle a Revo- , Court. 


lution that procured him the Crown. As ſcon as he found 
himſelf free from theſe firſt concerns, he thought of 
means to juſtify to the other. Sovereigns, the late altera- 
tions in England, The depoſing of a King being odious 
in it ſelf, and ſeeming to affect all Princes, it was not 
eaſy to perſwade them, that a Nation had ſufficient reaſon 
to uſe ſo violent a remedy, to free themſelves from T yran- 
ny. Upon this account, Henry diſpatched Ambaſladors to 
all the principal Courts of Europe (4), to endeavour to give 
a plauſible colour to Richard's depoſition, and his own 
promotion. He was chiefly concerned to pacify the Court 
of France, as the only one whoſe reſentment was dange- 


, why not in other reſpects? Rapin. 


(2) He was depriv d of h's Biſhoprick\, and had ihe titular See o Samos conferred on him by the Pope. Waljing. p. 364. There is a Writ for the 


Reſtitution of the Temporalities of the See of Carliſle, to Wilham & yrtlaad, 


mer's Fed Tom. 8. p 106. 


or Strickland, his Zucceſſor, dated Nowember 15, this Year, 1399. See Ry- 


) This Parliament gren ed the King for thee Years the Subſidy of Wools, Skins, and Wool-fells, viz. fifty Shillings for every Sack from Denizens, 
* * Pounds from 1 one Tench, and on: Fifteca th. Cecten f Abridg: 7 390 * this Parliament King Henry reſtgred the Alien Priories, 
that had been ſeized by Edward 1 I. (Sce above, p. 437. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 8. p. 101, &c. ; j | 

(J) To the Pope he ſeat Fobn Treverant Biſhop of Hereford, Sir oba Cheyne, and Fobn Cheyne Eq; To the Kings in Spain, Fobn Trenor Biſhop of 


St. Aſagh, and Sir William Parr. To the Emperor of Germany, the Biſhop of Banger, &c» Malſint . p. 362. 


Tous. 


Wal ſing. 
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r 1399. rous (1), He was not ignorant, that Charles VI had form- 
1 **Nart, ed a deſign to revenge the injury done his Son-in-Law, 
* 4+ c, 56. and that his diſtemper, into which he was relapſed upon 
hearing the news, had hindered him from inſtantly break - 
ing the twenty eight years Truce, made with England. 
Prepeſuls to Henty choſe, for Ambaſſadors, the Biſhop of Durham 
eve Court and Earl of Morcgſter (2), who had Inſtructions, to pro- 
Act. lob. poſe a perpetual League and Alliance between the two 
Vill-p.-198, Crowns. Moreover, he ordered them to make overtures 
285 for a double Marriage. The firſt, which he had project- 
ed, was between Henry his eldeſt Son, and a Daughter of 
the French King, or one of his Uncles : "The ſecond, be- 
tween his own Daughter and one of the ſame King's Sons, 
The Am5aſ- or neareſt Relations. The Ambaſſadors met with a cold 
1% are reception in France; but, as they had Orders not to ob- 
oldly re- 2 f | 
ceived, ſtruct their Negotiation, by ſtanding on Ceremony, they 
patiently waited till the French were grown cooler, 
Diſp-tin As for the other Courts of Europe, Henry had no occa- 
of the other ſion to proceed ſo cautiouſly, The Emperor Wenceflaus, 
3 who was ſtill alive, was a Prince grown ſtupid with 
drinking, and withal, like the reſt of the German Princes, 
regardleſs of what paſſed in England. As for the Kings 
of Caſtile and Portugal, they were rather gainers than 
loſers by a Revolution, that advanced their Brother-in- 
law to the T'nrone, So, they readily approved, or at 
leaſt ſeemed to approve it. 
The Girſcons But another affair of more importance created the new 
_ % King great uneaſineſs. Guienne was going to revolt, Al- 
Froifurt, ready the Gaſcons publickly talked, of putting themſelves 
I. 4. c 56. under the Dominion of France. It was the City of 
— oe „ Bourdeaux, Richard's Birth-place, that ſtirred up the 
&*, © Whole Province, prompted by her affection for that un- 
happy Prince, whoſe misfortune ſhe lamented. On the 
other hand, the Court of France, watchful to improve 
theſe diſpoſitions, had ſent the Duke of Baurben into Gui- 
enne, to inflame theſe diſcontents. The famous Robert 
Knollzs Governour of that Province, who was no Jeſs com- 
* mendable for his Prudence than Valour, could hardly curb 
Froiſſart, the rebellious Spirit of the Gaſcors, Nay perhaps he would 
_ never have accompliſhed it, had he not been timely aſ- 
ſiſted by the Earl of //7rcefter (3), who being in Embal- 
They ase fy at Paris, ſpeedily poſted to Bourdeaux. The moderati- 
ted. on and prudent conduct of theſe two Lords, effected what 
could ſcarce have been executed by Force, and at length 
they had the ſatis faction of ſeeing the commotions appeaſed, 


The Scots Henry had moreover upon his hands another affair, 
_ k- which gave him no leſs diſturbance. As he was ſenſible, 
ph ol that amidſt all the Acclamations he was flattered with, 


it could not be, but that the late Revolution had bred ma- 
ny Male-contents, it was his intereſt to keep Peace with 
his Neighbours. Accordingly this was his purpoſe, leaſt 
a foreign War employing his Forces abroad, he ſhould be 
unprovided, in caſe of any ſudden Inſurrection. Beſides, 
a War would have obliged him to demand Supplies of the 
Parliament, which he was willing to avoid, till his Domi- 
nion was more firmly eſtabliſked. Theſe conſiderations 
made him extremely uneaſy, to hear that the Scots had 
broke the Truce, and taken Vert Caſtle (4). He thought 
beſt, however, to take no notice of this inſult, till it was 
more in his power to revenge it, But leaſt this diſſimu- 
lation ſhould incourage the King of Scotland, he ſent Am- 
Embaſſies te bafladors to demand ſatisfaction for this outrage. How- 
Scotland. ever, as the Scots complained likewiſe, on their ſide, of 
7 ud. ſome breach on the part of the Engliſh, he made uſe of 
p.113 s 
that pretence to demand a Confirmation of the Truce, by 
a mutual reparation of the damages the two Nations had 
done cach other, When Robert broke the Truce, he 
imagined France would taxe his part, and that the depo- 
ſing of Richard would raiſe Commotions in England, 
A Negetia- which he deſigned to improve. But finding France re- 
TP mained quiet, and England undiſturbed, he did not think 
fit to puſh his enterprize further, So, without much 
Sollicitation, he agreed to put his affairs with Henry in 
Negotiation. 
Henry tris Things being thus in a fair way abroad, Henry chiefly 
. 'be applied himſelf to what might contribute to ſupport him on 
A Laue. the Throne. Two things were abſolutely neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. Firſt, to preſerve the affection the People 
had hitherto expreſſed for him. Secondly to guard X- 
chard ſo ſtrictly, that it ſhould be impoſſible for him to 
make his eicape. As to the firſt, he affected to make 
himſelf popular, by ſhowing, upon all occaſions, a deteſta- 


Vol. I 


tion of his Predeceſſor's Tyrannical Government, and 1399. 

a greater concern ſor the People's intereſt than ſor his 

own. To that end, he ordered all the ſubſcribed Blanks 77 rn; 780 
extorted by Richard from the Inhabitants of London, and Hera, Ri. 
the ſeventeen condemned Counties, to be brought into _ 

Chancery and publickly burnt, Theſe Blank Bonds, aa. pus. 

which were called Ragmans, had been filled, not only Vilkp.icg, 
with the Sums, Richard was pleaſed to exact from the Sub- 

ſcribers, but moreover with an engagement to obſerve, 

under certain Penalties, the Statutes of Shrewsbury and all 

the conſequent Acts. In burning theſe Bonds, Henry's 

intent was to inſinuate to the People, that he deſigned not 

to make an advantage of theſe extorted engagements, 

much leſs to practice the like Methods himſelf to fill his 

Coffers. 

As for the depoſed King, he did not think proper to Richard is 
keep him any longer in the Tower of London, for fear he /** «2 # 
ſhould move the compaſſion of the Citizens, but order- Cote 
ed him to be conducted to the Caſtle of Leeds in the 
County of Kent. Some time after, fearing ſtill, that Ri- 
chard's Neighbourhood to London would give tov frequent 
occaſion to talk of him, he cauſed him to be removed to 
Pontfra# Caſtle in the North. 

This year in November, John the Valiant, Duke of Death of 
Bretagne, departed this Life in his Capital City. His ths wy 
firſt Wiſe was Daughter of Edward III, by whom he 
had no Iſiue. By his ſecond, Joan of Navarre, he leit 
two Sons, of whom John the eldeſt ſucceeded him, un- 
der the Guardianſhip cf the Duke of Burgundy and Oli- 
ver de Cliſen (5). 

In this manner paſſed the three firſt Months of Heu- 
ry's Reign, in a deceitful Calm, followed by violent Storms, 

It was neceſſary to enlarge a little on the firſt events of 
_ Reign, becauſe they ſerve for Foundation to all the 
reſt, 

The year 1400, began with 2 Conſpiracy againſt the 1400, 
King, from which he was as it were miraculouſly deli- Cp 
vered, Hiſtorians ſomewhat differ concerning the firit 7 ts 
Author of this Plot, commonly aſcribed to the Abbot of waikng. 
I/eſtminſter. However it is more likely, the Abbot was Froiflact, 
only the Agent of the Lords Conſpirators, and lent them Ad. Fb“ 
his Houſe for their Meetings. Perhaps he was employed VUz.p-120, 
to ſound the inclinations of ſeveral Perſons, according to &. 
the direction of Men more powerful than he. However chief Cen. 
this be, it is agreed, that in his Houſe the Plot was form- /##rater:. 
ed, into which came as Heads, the ¶ late] Dukes of Al- 
bemarle, Surrey and Exeter, the [ late] Earls of Glocefter 
and Salisbury, the Biſhop of Carliſle, and Sir Thomas 
Blunt. All theſe Lords had been in great favour with 
Richard II, and were the ſame Perſons to whom the 
King had left their Honours and Eftates, taken from 
them by the Parliament (6). Among theſe Conſpirators, 

John Holland Duke of Exeter was his Brother-in-law, and 

Edward de Langley Duke of Albemarle his Firit- Couſin, 

Notwithſtanding theſe Relations, and the favours they 

had all received from the King, they reſolved to aſſaſ- 

ſinate him and reſtore Richard to the Throne. The at 

fection ſhown them by that unfortunate Prince, the de- 

ſire of revenging their late diſgrace, of which they looked 

upon the King as the principal Author, and perhaps the 

fear that the pardon granted them was not ſincere, con- 

curred to inſpire them with this furious reſolution. They They ſet up 
had drawn into the Plot one Maudlin a Domeſtick of Ri- 4 Preterder 
chard's (7), who reſembled his Maſter ſo perſectly, that“ Richard. 
many were deceived. The reſult of their debates was, 

that the Duke of Exeter and John Montacute Earl of Sa- 

lisbury, ſhould pretend to challenge one another at a Tour- 

nament, to be held at Oxford, and deſire the King to 

honour it with his preſence ; and, whilſt he ſhould be in- 

tent upon the Sight, an opportunity ſhould be' taken to 

murder him. To the end each might know what part 

he was to act in this Tragedy, they carefully. ſet down. 

all the particulars in writing. Then they tranſcribed fix 

Copies under their Hands and Seals, of which each of the 
rincipal Parties took one. Purſuant to this Plot, the 

Duke of Exeter waited upon the King at J/indfor, and 

invited him, as was agreed. The King not miſttuſtin 

a Brother-in-law to whom he had juſt given ſuch — 

Marks of his favour, promiſed: to be at Oxford on the day 

appointed. Thus the Conſpirators, pleaſed with this firſt 

ſucceſs of their enterpriſe, + went and prepared to put it in 
Execution, e | bl 


(1) The Count de St. Pel, and other great Men of that Kingdom, ſent him very abuſive Letters of Defiance, as the Reader may fee in Monfirelet, 


beginning of Vol I. 
(2) Welter Skirlowe, and Themas Percy. 
(3) Let fays, he was immediately ſent from England, I. 4. e. 56. 


(4) They not only took it, but alſo raz'd it to the Ground. Sir Thomas Gray, the Governor, was then at the Parliament. Walfing. p. 362. 


4 


(5) This Year allo, on Ofober 3, died Eleanor de Bubun, Relict of Thomas of Weoodftack, Duke of Ghcefter, and was buried in Weftminfter Abbey, 
where her Temb is ill to be ſeen. See Sandford's Geneal. Hi. p. 231, 232. Their only Son, Humphrey, died of the Plague in Jreland. Walfinge 


p · 


whom they were the Accuſers. 
(7) A Pricft, and cnc of is Chaplaing, 


162 F l 
(6) Their new Titles of Duke, Marquiſs, and Earl, were taken away, with all the Lands, Caſtles and Manors belonging to the condemned Lords, of 


| Under 
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Book XI. 


Under colour of the pomp and maghificetice uſual 
upon ſuch occaſions, the Lords Conſpirators came to Ox- 
ford, with a numerous Train of armed Domeſticks, and 
many other Attendants, who pretended to come only out 
of curioſity. The Duke of Albemarle was the only Per- 
ſon wanting at the Rendezvous. He had a mind firſt to 
viſit his Father the Duke of Yor#, then at his Seat at 
Langley (1), not to communicate the Plot, but upon ſome 
other bufineſs, Whilſt they were at dinner, the Duke 
of York ſeeing a Paper in his Son's boſom, asked him 
what it was. The Son confounded at this unexpected 
queſtion, replied, but with a. viſible concern, that the 
Paper contained nothing of moment. But, whether the 
old Duke had received ſome dark intimations of the 
Plot, or his Son's confuſion inſpired him with the curio- 
fity, he ſnatched it out of his boſom. This Paper was 
one of the ſix Copies ſigned by the Conſpirators. His 
ſurprize was extreme, at ſeeing all the particulars of the 
Plot. He reproached his Son the more juſtly, as, beſides 


the blackneſs of the crime, he had not ſcrupled to expoſe 


his own Father's life, who was bound for his Allegiance. 
But his reproaches being uncapable of remedying the 
evil, he reſolved to prevent it, by acquainting the King 
with what was come to his knowledge. To that end, 
he ordered his Horſes to be ſaddled immediately, in order 
to go himſelf to /Yindfor, and carry the Paper to the 
King. The young Duke ſeeing himſelf infallibly ruined, 
if the King was informed of the Conſpiracy by any but 
himſelf, refolved to be before-hand with his Father. As 
he was better able than the old Duke to take this jour- 
ney, he rode another way, and came full ſpeed to ind- 


for. Upon his arrival he caſt himſelf at the King's 


Feet (2), and diſcovered the whole Plot. Henry was ſo 
far from imagining, that the Duke of Exeter and the reſt 
of the Conſpirators, had plotted againſt his life, that he 
believed at firſt, the Duke of Albemarle had invented this 
accuſation, on purpoſe to ruin them. He told him, if 


- the thing was true, he would pardon him upon his re- 


The Conſpi- 


raters In 


perpiexity. 


pentance ; but if it was a malicious accuſation, he ſhould 
find no favour. The Duke of York arriving ſoon. after, 
put him out of*all doubt, by delivering him the Paper 
taken from his Son. After ſo convincing a proof, the 
King no longer queſtioning the truth, broke off his 
journey to Oxford, where he was to be the next day. 
However, he reſolved to ſtay at Windſor, to ſee what 
courſe the Conſpirators would take, when they ſaw them- 
ſelves diſappointed. 

Mean while, the Lords were extremely uneaſy at 
Oxford, becauſe the Duke of Albemarle was not yet ar- 
rived, They had already ſent to his Houſe to know the 


They reſolve and Albemarle. Then, no Io doubting that they 
2 diſcovered, they reſolved to accompliſh by force, 


The People 
flock to the 
pretended 


King, 


ſon, was come to implore the aſſiſtance of his good Sub- 
3). 
e wherewith People liſted under the banner 
of the pretended King, plainly ſhewed, that all had not 
approved the depoſing of Richard, though the Parliament 
ated in the name of the whole Nation. Wherefore, 
there is nothing more liable to miſtake, than judging of 
the ſentiments of the People, by thoſe of their Repreſen- 
tatives. The reaſon is, becauſe the Repreſentatives de- 
bating -upon matters laid before them, without any in- 
ſtructions from thoſe they repreſent, their reſolves can 
be confidered but as private opinions, though they are of 
force to bind the People. Upon this account it is, that 
the People ſometimes appeal to arms from the deciſions 
of Parliaments, when thought too prejudicial to the Na- 
tion. Of this we have many inſtances, but particularly 
in the Reign of Henry IV. Though Richard was de- 
poſed by the Parliament, it ap „upon ſeveral occa- 
fions, that- the People ſubmitted to the ſentence, purely by 
conſtraint ; ſince,” not only at the time we are ſpeaking 


8 In n 
(2) He pretended very earneſt Buſine 


of, but, upon other occaſioris, they were always ready 
to run after any counterſcit Richard that was preſented 
them. % 

In a very 
themſelves at the head of fo formidable an Army, that 
they thought themſelves able to ſeize the King at //ind- 


for. It is ſaid, that in two or three days, their Army 


conſiſted of forty thouſand Men. With theſe numerous 
Troops they began their march to Vindſr, which lies but 
thitty miles from Oxford, and arrived at break of day (4), 
in great expectation of ſurprizing the King. And in- 
deed, Henry not imagining they could poſſibly be ſo ſoon 
in condition to execute ſuch an enterprize, ſtaid at 
Windſor till that very night, and was gone but a few 
hours before their arrival. His retreat blaſting their de- 
ſign, they were in great perplexity. Some were for 
marching directly to Lenden, before the King had time 
to ſecure the City. Others affirmed, their buſineſs was to 
o to Pontfract, to free Richard and ſet him at their head. 

his diverſity of opinion made them loſe in debates, the 
time they ſhould have ſpent in action. So the King had 
leiſure to provide for his defence, and aſſemble an Army 
of twenty thouſand Men. As he did not queſtion but 
the Male-contents would take the road to London, he 
went and expected them on Hounfinu-heath, in hopes his 
Army would daily increaſe. However, he was reſolved, 
though much inferior, to hazard a battle. 
tion inſpired his Troops with courage, and made them 
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ſhort time, the Lords Conſpirators ſaw Walting: 


This reſolu- De King": 


Reſolution of 


Advant ge 


imagine, the Male - contents were not ſo formidable as re- e bin. 


ported, It was likewiſe the cauſe, that many, ſeeing the 
King march unconcerned towards his enemies, came and 
joined him, in order to ſhew their diligence ; which doubt- 
leſs they would not have done, had he ſhewn, on this 
occaſion, the leaſt ſigns of fear or diſſidence. At ſuch 
junctures, the majority of the People, without conſidering 
right or juſtice, generally declare for the ſide that is moſt 
like to ſucceed, 


Mean while, the Conſpirators ſeeing the King able 75. Crypi- 


to withſtand them, durſt not cope with him. Whether 
it proceeded from their little capacity, or from a fear of 
being deſerted by their Army, they only thought of a- 


the 
ped near Colebroat, where the young Queen Jſabella re- 
ſided (5). Here they reſolved to * end 10 Maud- 
lin's acting the part he had hitherto played, thinking it 
more proper to ſpread a report, that Richard was in 
Yorkſhire, at the head of a hundred thouſand Men. Their 
deſign was not only to avoid the King, but, in all ap- 
pearance, to approach Wales, from whence they expected 
aſſiſtance, as Richard was well-beloved in that Country. 
Be that as it will, encamping near Cirence/ter (6), the 
Generals took up their quarters in the Town, whilſt the 
Army lay without. "The Duke of Surrey, and the Earl 
of Salisbury lodged at one Inn, and the Duke of Exeter 
and the Earl of Glocgſter at another. Their little ex- 
perience cauſing them to neglect to ſet Guards at the 
Gates, the Mayor of the Town, a Man of ſenſe and 
courage, took advantage of their neglizence, to do the 
King a fignal ſervice. He privately drew together in the 
Night, four hundred Townſmen, and ordering the Gates 
to be ſhut , divided his followers into two Companies, 
and attacked at once the two Inns where the four Ge- 
nerals were lodged, Though theſe Lords had only their 
Domeſticks with them, they defended themſelves the 
beſt part of the night. During the conflict, one of their 
People bethought himſelf of ſetting fire to a neighbour- 
ing Houſe, imagining the Townſmen would run to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames, and thereby give the Lords oppor- 
tunity to eſcape. But this Stratagem had a quite con- 
trary effect. The Townſmen, ſtill more incenſed by 
this action, redoubled their efforts, and at length broke 
open the Inn, defended by the Duke of Surrey (7), and 
the Earl of Salisbury (8). Theſe two Lords being much 
wounded, were, by the Mayor's order, immediately be- 
headed. On the other hand, the Duke of Exeter (9), 
and the Earl of Glocefter, perceiving they were no longer 
able to reſiſt with ſo few attendants, found means to 
eſcape over the Houſes, and get out of the Town by the 
help of ſome of the Inhabitants. They intended to march 


with the King, and having cauſed the Gates to be locked, wok the Keys along with him. Comp!. Hip, p. 258. 
C 


3) They alſo ſent to the King of France for aſſiſtance. Pol. Virg. See Rymer's Fed. Tom, 8. p. 123, Cc. 


4) January 4. Walſing. p. 4362+ 
(] According to Nalin bam, the Conſpirators (headed 


the Earls of Kent and Salithury ) came to Windſor the ſame Night the King was retired from 


thence to London ; and being diſappointed in their Deſign of ſeizing him, they paid a Viſit to Queon [ſabella, at Sunning, and from thence went to Walling- 


ford, Abbington, and Cirenceſter, in their way to Pon:fra#, where 


(6) And not Chichester as ſome have affirmed.' Aft. Pub. Tom. $. p. 89. Ropin+ 


(8) Jen de Montacute. This Lord was a great Favourer of the Lollardi. 


they intended to go, and releaſe the late King Richard, Walfing. p. 362, 363. 


(7) Thomas Holland, 
Walfing. p. 363. 


(9) Waifingbam affirms, he ſtaid all the while in Londen, to wait for the Iſſue of his Accamplices Enterprize, P. 363» 


6 H- 


No. 25. Vor. I. 


ramr 
a By tele, 


id 


8 a Battle, Inſtead of marching to London to meet and retire, 
ing, they took the road to Reading, and encam- Vs 


The four 
Chiefs are 
attacked by 
tbe Mayor Ti 
Cirenceſt:r, 
Act. Pats 
Viil-p-132« 


Two are 


taken and 
b:beaded on 


the ſpots 
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1400, the Army into the Town, but upon coming to the 
Camp, found it deſerted. The report the Soldiers had 
heard, and the fire they had ſeen in the Town, makin 
them believe the King's Army was there, they had al 
taken to ſudden flight, ſeized with a panic, which made 
them ſee danger where there was really none. So the 
two Lords, perceiving it out of their power to execute 
their deſign, parted, the better to make their eſcape, 

The ther But they had the misfortune to be taken (1), and ſhort- 
kn, ly after loſt their Heads on the Scaffold, Maudlin was 
3 zecured, alſo apprehended (2) as he was flying into Scotland, and 
condemned to be hanged. The Abbot of in inſter 
likewiſe withdrawing, was ſeized with ſo violent a fright, 
that he fell into a Re of the Apoplexy, and died. As for 
Me iber of the Biſhop of Carliſle, he was taken alſo, and ſentenced 
Dult der to death. But though, out of regard to his CharaQer, the 
22 — King pardoned him, he was not in a capacity to enjoy the 
VIII. p. 16 f. benefit, when the news was brought him. The terror of 
his puniſhment made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that it 
occaſioned his death, when mercy was influencing the 
King to ſpare his life. | 
Tragical In all likelihood, the ill ſucceſs of this Enterprize ha- 
Death of  ftened Richard's end. There is ſome diverſity among 

Waleng. the Hiſtorians concerning the manner of his death, 
though all agree, it was unnatural, Some affirm, he was 
ſtarved to death. Others, pretending to be better informed, 

Fabian. relate his death with theſe circumſtances. After the 
troubles were appeaſed , by the death of the principal 
Conſpirators, one Sir Pyers Exton (3) came to Pontfra#, 
with eight attendants. On the day of bis arrival, R:- 
chard perceived at Dinner, that the Victuals were not 
taſted as uſnal. He asked the reaſon of the Taſter, and 
upon his telling him that Pyers had brought an order from 
the King, took up a carving Knife, and ſtruck him on 
the face. Pyers coming in, with his eight Attendants, 
at the noiſe, Richard found he was a loſt Man, and re- 
ſolving to ſell his life dearly, wrung a Pole-Ax out of one 
of their hands, and defended himſelf ſo bravely, that he 
ſlew four of them. But at length, ſtanding accidentally 
near Pyers, who was got upon a Chair, the Villain diſ- 
charged ſuch a blow on his head, as laid him dead at his 
feet (4). 

Thus died this unfortunate Prince, thirty three years 
old, of which he had reigned twenty two (5). A melan- 
choly reward for the many ſignal Services his Father had 

Walſing» done England! He was carried to London in a Coffin, 
with his face uncovered, to be ſeen of all Perſons, His 
Funeral was ſolemnized at St. Paul's, the King himſelf 
being preſent. After that, he was carried to Langley Abby, 
and buried (6) without any ceremony. Henry V, ordered 
his Body to be removed to WW:/tmin/ter Abby, and laid 
among his Anceſtors (7). Though it was reported all 
over the Kingdom, that he was murdered, no inquiry was 
made. This negle& confirmed the People in their belief, 
that the King was not innocent. And indeed, if Richard 
died of a natural death, it would have been neceſſary to 
undeceive the Publick. But if his life was taken away 
by violence, it was difficult to do it without the King's 
knowledge (8). 

Though Richard was not beloved whilſt he fat on the 
Throne, his misfortunes failed not to raiſe the compal- 
ſion of the very People that were ſo ready to deſert him, 
It is peculiar to misfortunes, eſpecially to thoſe of Prin- 
ces, generally to turn hatred into pity. Of this we ſhall 
ſee in the courſe even of the preſent Reign ſeveral in- 
ſtances. 

Ad. Pub. The Engliſh Authors pretend, that Charles VI made 
VIll-p-223- great preparations to reſtore Richard to the Throne. But 
the Hiſtory of France does not obſerve that there were any. 

p. 138,144. It is true, there are in the Collection of the Publick Ads 
ſeveral of Henry's Orders relating to the preparations in 
France, to invade England; but that might be an effect 
of Henry's Policy, to ſhew thereby, the neceſſity of Ri- 

Nute with chard's death. And indeed, the Truce of twenty eight 


France con- 


firmed. 


ended only in a Negotiation, to draw from England 
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years between the two Crowns, was an bemed: 5. 2 nao 
this very year, and all the pretended Motions of France © 


Queen Iſabella, with whom Richard had not conſumma- 
ted his marriage, It was not without reaſon, that Henry 
endeavoured to preſerve the Truce with France. He had 
a quarrel with the King of Scotland, which would not 
ſufter him to carry his forces out of the Kingdom, The 


occaſion of the rupture between theſe two Princes was 7 
this: | 


Robert Stuart King of Scotland, the third of that T% Care f 
Name, was deſirous to marry Prince David his eldeſt * 
Son, to a Daughter of George Dunbar, Earl of March. land. 20 
The Earl thinking himſelf honoured by this alliance, joy- Buchanan, 
fully received the Propoſal, and even paid before-hand 
part of the Portion, However, ſhortly after, by Intrigues 
foreign to our purpoſe, Prince David married a Daughter 
of Archibald, Earl of Douglaſs. Dunbar was extremely 
mortified at this affront, to which the King added ano- 
ther cauſe of diſcontent, by refuſing, or delaying to re- 
pay the Money he had received. The deſire of being 
revenged, and making the King ſenſible that he deſerved a 
better treatment, inſpired the Earl with a refolution to 
throw himſelf into the Arms of the King of England, and 
do his enemies all poſſible miſchief, Fo that end, he an, rw. 
imparted his deſign to the Earl of Northumberland, Go- Viilp-r;r, 
vernor of the northern Counties, who, preſently after, ſent 733» 49, 
him a Safe-condu&t from the King his Maſter. Upon? 
receiving this aſſurance, he repaired to Henry, and had 
ſeveral conferences with him (9). The King of Scotland 
being ſenſible, that the Earl of March was contriving ſome 
Plot againſt him in England, ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry 
to demand the Fugitive, and upon his refuſal, proclaimed 
War againſt him. 

Henry not thinking fit to expect his enemy in Zng- Hen 
land, prepared to carry the War into Scotland. As ſoon marcter ier, 
as his Enemy was ready to march, he came to Newca/tle, 2 
and ſent Robert a Summons to appear in Perſon (10), and Note ary ul 
do Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland. In the Summons, AR. Pub. 
he revived the pretenſions of Edward I. to the Sove- P. 4. 
reignty of that Kingdom, from the time of Lacrinus Son 44 * 
of Brutus, firſt pretended King of the whole Iſland of 
Albion, Upon Robert's refuſal to do any ſuch Homage, 

Henry entered Scotland, and made ſome progreſs, Lo- f. beſiegee 
wards the end of September, he beſieged the Caſtle of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh, defended by Prince David and the Earl of 
Denglaſs his Brother-in-law, But the ſeaſon being too 5 C, u. 
far advanced to continue the Siege, he ſuddenly raiſed it, Siege. 
and retired into his own Dominions. As ſoon as he was u 5... 
gone, the Scots, under the Conduct of Sir Patrick Hep- invade $ng- 
urn and Sir Thomas Haliburten, made an inroad into d, 9nd 
England, and cruelly revenged the Ravages committed by 1b. 2 
the Exglißß in Scotland. But in their return, they were EO 
met by the Earl of Northumberland, who defeated and 
ſtript them of their booty. Hepburn, one of the Scotch 
Generals, was ſlain in the action (11). This victory 
procured between the two Nations a ſix weeks Truce, js 4 
which was afterwards prolonged, by reaſon of the poſture two King- 
of Henry's affairs. Hardly had he begun the Was with 4. 
Scotland, when he received certain advice, that the Je 10% 167 
were about to revolt, and intended to raiſe commotions in ; 
their Country, which could not but be attended with 
fatal conſequences. This was the reaſon, that notwith- 
ſtanding his ſucceſs againſt the Scots, he would not improve 
his advantages, for fear of exaſperating them too much 
Buchanan himſelf gives this Teſtimony, aſcribing to his 
Generofity what was entirely owing to his Policy ; for 
the motions of the /e{þ had rendered a Peace with Scot- Ch 
land abſolutely neceſſary. | 
The Wh, who, =. the Reign of Edward I, were Revolt of the po 
ſubject, or rather united to England, believed they could W*l «ner | 
improve the preſent juncture, to recover their former 3 
State, Ouen Glendour or Glendourdy, as he is always VIll p. 1 59, 


called in the Collection of the Publick As (12), was the Walling 
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Act. pub. (1) Jeb de Hellaad, Duke of Exeter, attempted more than once to eſcype out of England, but was always blown back by contrary Winds. He was at 

VIII-p.142 laſt taken in Eſſer, and carried Priſoner firſt to Chelmsford, and afterwards to Pleſbey Caſtie ; the very Place, from whence by his Counſel and Contrivance 
the Duke of Glocefter was enticed away, in order to be ſent to Calars, ay is related above. In this Town ot Pleſpey, the faid Duke of Eacter was deheaded 
on September 22.—- =» Thomas le Spencer, Earl of Gleoceſter, was taken at Briſtol, and beheaded there. Walfing. p. 363. 


1 He, and one William Ferdy, were apprehended in their Flight to Scatland, and being brought to the Tower of London, were hanged and quartered, 
4 , 


1d. 
(3) Called by Rap in Sir 7henas Pyerr, but be is not ſo named, as far as can be found, by any other Writer, 
(4) This is Fabian's Account. Waljirgham ſays, He faſted himſelf to death for Grief, at the Miſcarriage cf the Plot, and died on Jeb. 14. p. 363. 
Stad ſays, He was kept fifteen days together in Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold, tiil be died, p. 325+ Polydore Virgil ſays, He was not ſuftsred to touch or 
telle the Vidiuals which lay befcre him. GHeftor Boettius will have it, That Richard fied in diizu ſe into Scotland, where giving himſelt up wholly to Con- 
templ-tion, he lived and died, and was buried at Sterling. Perhaps this was true of ſome counterfeit Richard. 
F 's) me beautiful PiQture of a King figh ng, crowned in a Chair of State, at the Upper-end ot the Choir in St. Peter's M miner, is ſaid to be his. 
perd, p. 615. 
(6) In the (hurch of the Frier: Preachers at King's Langley in Hertfordſhire. Walling. p. 363. | | 
(7) Herry v. erected for him and his firſt Queen Ans, a glorious Tomb cf grey Marble, on the South-fide of the Chapel of the K'ngs, at the head of Ed- 
ward Ill, upon wh'ch lie their Portraitures of gilt Copper, with à prepoſterous Epitaph in Latin, ; 
« (8, Sir Pyers Exton, inſtead of being rewardcd for this piece of Service, was quite put out ef favour, and forced to fly to avoid the-Puniſhment be de- 
rved. 
(9) He did him Homage at Newcaſtle, July 25. Rymer's Foed. Tom. 8. p. 153+ 
(10) At Edinburgb, on Auguſt 23, Ibidem. p. 186. 
(11) The Eng/ih did likewiſe the Scots much damage in the Illes of Orkney, and took the grea'eſt part of ther Flee', w!i.h they had ſent out under 
the Command of Sir Roger Logan, to twrprize the EA Fſh:rmen- MWaljing. p- 364+ ; 
(12) He is lometimes called C d:rdj, Ryme, 1 Fed. Tom. 8. p. 163 ; but g:acrally Glendou d, p. 182, 2: , Cc. 


- 


Perſon 


Book XI. 
1400, Perſon that inſpired them with this deſign. This Man, 
though.a private Gentleman only, had all the Qualities 
Mroper for ſuch an undertaking ; if Forces fo little conſi- 
derable as thoſe of the Welſb could have promiſed him a 
happy ſucceſs, Nevertheleſs, he ſo. managed this project, 
that for ſeveral Years he freed his Countrymen from the 
ſervitude, wherein they thought themſelves kept by the 
£Englih. A Law- Suit he had loſt at London with the Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, his Neighbour, was the firſt occaſion of 
the diſguſt he conceived againſt the whole Eng/;h Nati- 
(i). The Conſpiracy before ſpoken of, breaking out 
in England at this very time, Glendour, not doubting it 
would cauſe great diſturbances, thought it a favorable junc- 
ture, to deliver his Country from the Exgliſſʒ Dominion. 
He privately ſounded the Jel/bmen, and finding them 
very inclinable to receive his impreſſions, he eaſily per- 


ded them to reſolve to throw off the Engli/h Yoke. 
He would have immediately diſcovered his deſigns, if the 
ill ſucceſs. of, the Engli/þ Conſpi had not reſtrained 
him. The moment he ſaw the King engaged in the 
War with Scotland, he prepared to execute his project; 
and fo ordered it, that the zh unanimouſly renouncing 
their Allegiance to the Crown of England, acknowledged 

A2 Pub. him for * From thenceforward he always ſtiled 

mg 4 ' himſelf Prince of Wales, as appears in ſeveral Acts. 

8 His firſt exploit was againſt the Lord Grey his adver- 
ſary, whom he took Priſoner in a Battle, and then made 
him marry his r without giving him his Liberty, 
contrary to his word. 


Glendour Emboldened with this firſt ſucceſs he made an incur- 
— 4 ſion into Herefordſbire. Edward Mortimer Earl of 


March March, who, was retired to his Lordſhip of ignore, 
Frier. finding the Kin was employed in Scotland, thought to 
Walſing- do him a fignal 12 by drawing together the Gentry 
of the Country, in order to ſtop the progreſs of the Re- 
bel. But he had the misfortune to be taken Priſoner 
in a Battle, and though he offered a large ranſom, could 
not obtain his liberty. Glendour imagined, a Priſoner of 
that conſequence might be of uſe hereafter, or at leaſt that 
the King would ſpare nothing for his deliverance ; and 
re it — bo more advantagious to treat with the 
Henry d King, than with the Priſoner himſelf. But he was miſ- 
. of the taken in his conjefture. Henry was too well pleaſed, to 
Zart Min. A 
| ſee the Earl of March a Prifoner, and unable to hurt 
him, to contribute towards his releaſe. Glendour, how- 
ever, ſtill kept his Priſoner, in expectation that, by his 
means, he ſhould one day be able to give the King ſome 
diſturbance, as it actually happened. The Earl was not 
1 for being in the hands of the Mell. 
Henry's jealouſy of every thing relating to his Crown, 
and his ſeverity to thoſe that would diſpute it with him, 
made the Captive Earl ſenſible, that his Liſe was ſaſer in 
Prilon than at his own Houſe, Mean while, the King 
being buſied in a Scotch War, Glendaur had ſufficient time 
to ravage the Country on the Weſt of the Severn, and 
carry away a great Booty. | 
The Emperor About the end of this Year, Manuel Palæalgus, Em- 
of Conſtan- peror of Conſtantinople, arrived in England, to deſire aſ- 
——_— Fan againſt Bajazet Emperor of the Turks, The King 
England. received, and preſented him honourably, but as for afi- 
Walfng: ſtance, put him off till his affairs were better ſettled in his 
own. Kingdom. The Emperor went from England into 
France, from whence he departed not till two Years af- 
ter, upon News that 1 * his Enemy was vanquiſhed 
and taken Priſoner by Tamer/ane, | 
On the 2oth of January 1401, Henry aſſembled a 
Parliament, which paſſed ſeveral Acts, with relation to 
the Church. The firſt confirmed the Statutes made in 
the. Reigns of Edward III and Richard II, againſt fuch 
as ſollicited for papal Proviſions (2), or carried to the Ke- 
cleſiaſtical Courts, Cauſes belonging to the izance of 
the Judgey of the Realm, This was the old ſubject of 
Quarrel with the Court of Rome, Whatever rigour was 
uſed to ſtop the courſe of theſe abuſes, it was not poſſible, 
becauſe it was the intereſt of too many to counte- 


nance the pretended Prerogatives of the Pope. But how- 
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ever this Parjiament, conſidering the Pope ſtill continued 1401. 
to engrofs the Collations of all the Church-Preferments of 
the Kingdom, and that the Eccleſiaſtical Courts were per- 
petually encroaching upon the Civil, reſolved at laſt to 
ppoſe it effeAtually, For that purpoſe was revived the Statutes of 
old Statute of Preuiſors in the Reigns of Edward III and Px=unire. 
Richard II, commonly known by the name of Pramu- 
nire. As this Term oſten occurs in the Engliſb Hiſtory, 
it will not be improper to explain it. By Præmunirt Explication 
then is meant, either the Statute itſelf, or the Penalty. / r 
Former Parliaments, led by the ſame Motive as this, had?“ “ 
ordained puniſhments againſt the Proviſors, that is, againſt 
ſuch as ſued for Bulls, called Proviſiones or Gratiæ E xtec- 
tativæ, to the Court of Rome, for Benefices, that were, 
or ſhould be, vacant. The ſame Puniſhments were or- 
dained againſt thoſe, that carried to the Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
what belonged to the Civil, When any Perſon was guil- 
ty of this ſort of crime, a Writ or Order was iſſued againſt 
him, „ene with theſe Words, Premunire facias, 
whereby he was commanded to appear in the King's Court. 
Hence the Statute, as well as the Penalty, were called 
Premunire (3). This Penalty conſiſted in forfeiture of 
Lands, and Goods, and impriſonment during the King's 
pleaſure, In proceſs of time, ſevetal other offences of a 
like nature, with thoſe that were the firſt cauſe of the 
Statute, were made liable to the ſame Penalty. So all the 
Statutes of Premunire, are onl enlargements of thoſe 
made in the Reigns of Edward III and Richard II. In 
general, the Præmunire, chiefly concerns offences com- 
mitted in matters Eccleſiaſtical, belonging to the Civil 
Juriſdiction. 
The Clergy were always ſo intent upon favouring the 
pretenſions of the Court of Rome, that the endeavours of 
the former Parliaments had been incapable to ſtop the 
courſe of this abuſe, The Statute I have juſt mentioned, 
was but little more effectual. The attempt, laſt year, to 
dethrone the King, giving him occaſion to fear the like 
Conſpiracies for the future, he had reſolved to ſhew great 
regard for the Clergy, in order to attach them to his 
intereſt, Accordingly, though he did not think proper 
to refuſe his aſſent to the new Statute, he connived how- 
ever at the breach of it, as much, or more, than any of 
his Predeceſſors. But this was not the only thing he did 
to gain the affection of the Clergy. His condeſcenſion for 
them in another Article, of no leſs importance, drew on 
him the bleſſings of the Eccleſiaſticks, and cauſed him to 
be conſidered by the whole Body, as a Prince exceeding 
zealous for the Church. | 
Since Hickhiff firſt publiſhed his opinions, about the $Srature 2- 
end of the Reign of Eduard III, this Doctrine was ſo 5% Here- 
ſpread, that the Clergy were in continual apprehenſions Waläng. 
of its prevaili I have already related, that, in the Reign 
of Richard II, the Biſhops obtained a general Licenſe to 
impriſon Hereticks, without being obliged to have a parti- 
cular Order from the Court ; but that the Houſe of Com- 


mons cauſed it to be revoked, From that time there 


was no alteration, except that the King more frequently 
granted ſuch Orders. However, as the Penalty of Im- 
— 1 to check the protended Evil, 
y ſhops, Henry, ever propoſing to gain 
the affection of the Eccleſiaſticks, — 2 
to the Parliament the care of the Church's concerns. 
How reluctant ſoever the Houſe of Commons might be 
to proſecute the Lollardi, the credit of the Court and ca- 
bals of the Clergy, obtained at len an Act for the 
burning of obſtinate Hereticks (4). his Statute was no 4 Lyllard 
ſooner paſſed, but the Eccleſiaſtical Court immediately 4»--:. 
condemned one William Sawtrt (5) a Lallurd, who be- Af: Pub.. 
ing delivered over to the ſecular Arm, was burnt alive 


by vertue of the King's Writ (6) directed to the Mayor (7) 


of London, This Man was the firſt who ſuffered 
death in England, for the fake of Religion. During 
this Seſſion ſeveral Acts were likewiſe paſſed (8) con- 
cerning the Diſputes between the Engl and the Court 
of Rome, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of elſe- 
where (9). 


(x3 He was brought up at the Inns of Court in London, and was, it ſeems, King Richard's Eſquire : But in Hethy's time he retired to his Manor of 
en 
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iy, where he had a Diſpate with Reginald Lotd Grey, for having entered upon Part of a Common lying between Ruthin and Glendourdy. Woalſing. 
(2) And made all thoſe religious Perſons that accepted Provifions granted to the Pope, to be exempt from Obedience, to be within the Statute of Pro. 
ofed to. be uſed in the barbarcus Law Latin, inſtead of Praemonere. | 


1% By this Ad it wie ordained, „ That no Perſon mould preſume to preach, hold, teach, or inſtru, openly or privily, or make or write any Book 
« cotrary to the Catholick Faith, or Determination of the Holy © hurch.; or of any Set make Conventicles, or hold and exertiſe Schools. Ard if any 


«« Perſon, of whaiſcever kind or eſtate, do any 


againſt this Statute, or is evidently ſuſpected thereof, his Dioceſan may cauſe hem to be arreſted, and 


thing | 
% under "(afe Cuſtody in his Prif ns to be detained, till he purges himſelf, and abſures. And if any Perſon or Perſons refuſe to abjure, vr, after legal Con- 
„ viction and Abjuration, do relapſe, then the Sherift of the County, or the Mayor, or Bailiffs of the Place to which the Party belongs, ſhall be preſent 
© in preferring Sentence, when required by their Dioceſan, or his Commiſſaries 3 and after Promulgation of the Sentence, receive, and do, (or cauſe) them 


(5) Peri Pricft of &. Ohr in Leal. 
() "Writ a reite 6 0 
% Te the Miyor and Sherifts of Londen, Feb. 26, See Rymer 


Coun's Abridg. p. 495+ | 
Qt +43 4. f. I AV 4 . 


3 


44 to d- burnt before the Pecple in an high Place. Faſtal Sfatutes, Anno 2 Hen. IV, This bloody Statute ſtood unrepcaled till che Year 1677. 


's Fed. Toni. . p* 178. - 2 
(%% Prtuberty ene foiblating People's carrying Gold or Silver out of the Reahm, except for their reaſonable Expences, upon pain of forfeiture. | 
(g) This * granted the King one Tenth and à Fiſteenth two Shil.ings of every Tun of Wine, and Eight - pence of every Pound of Merchandige. 


Since 


z 1 
: 
* 
' 


[ 
| 


Kc. 263. Pounds Sterling (1). 
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1401, Since the Truce with France was confirmed, Charles 
Negotiation VI, or rather the Duke of Orleans his Brother, and the 
NY Dukes of Berri and Burgundy his Uncles, who governed 
eds Ji in his name, often demanded the young Queen Jſabella 
dow, Widow of Richard II. Henry deferred giving a poſitive 
_— 10 Anſwer, not that the demand was unjuſt; but two rea- 
"ng 186, ſons made him deſirous of keeping that Princeſs, Firſt, 
196---200, as he could not help dreading a War with France, he 
P- 132,136. anted to make a firm and laſting Peace with Charles 

| VI, to which he believed the Marriage of Jſabella with 
Henry d- the Prince his Son would greatly contribute. Lo that 
2 3 end, before he returned a poſitive anſwer to the Court 
How. ans” France, he frequently propoſed that Marriage, But 
He i: put offs neither Charles's Brother nor Uncles would ever conſent 

to it, not being able to think of marrying the young 
Queen to a Prince, whoſe Father was generally reckoned 
the Murderer of her firſt Husband, They alledged, how- 
ever, another reaſon for declining it, namely, 'F hat her 
Father not being in condition to manage his affairs, they 
durſt not treat of his Daughter's Marriage without his 
n ſadi ber conſent. A ſecond reaſon why Henry deferred 1/abella's 
2. Reſtitution was, becauſe he knew the Money, Richard 


A Pab. 
VII. p 162, * 
194, 217, had no plauſible pretence to detain her, he conſented at 


58 laſt to reſtore her with part of her Jewels. He managed 
ſo artfully, that in the Conventions made at Lelingbam, 
there was no mention of reſtoring her Treaſure. That 
was the Subject of another Negotiation, ſpoken of here- 
after. 

Aarriage Whilſt this affair was tranſacting, Henry had in Ger- 

7 woe many another Negotiation on foot, about a Marriage be- 

__ tween Blanch his eldeſt Daughter, and Lewis of Bava- 


Daughter, 
with the ria, Grandſon of Robert Earl Palatin of the Rhine, who 
OT Pala as lately advanced to the Imperial Throne, vacant by 


ibid. p. 170, the death of Henry of Brunſwick Succeſſor of Wenceſlaus. 

176, 179. "This affair was concluded in May, to the King's great 

214. 242 latisſaction. The Princeſs's portion was forty thouſand 

8 52 At the ſame time, a Treaty of 

perpetual Alliance was made between the Emperor and 
Henry. 

dd King's Since the revolt of the Welſbd, Henry had made no 

Expedition preparations to reduce them to obedience. Mean while 

* 'be Glendour, taking advantage of this negligence, continued 

At. Pub. to ravage the Counties bordering upon Malen. Far from 

1. p. 225. dreading the King's juſt indignation, he ſtudied to pro- 

Wa 633.  voke him by continual inſults. Henry's indolence appeared 

ſtrange to many People, becauſe they were ignorant of 

the reaſon. Before he took up Arms againſt the Yelp, 

he was deſirous of finiſhing his affairs with France, and 

even intended to make a ſtrict Alliance with that Crown. 

As he knew the Rebels could have no aſſiſtance but 

from thence, he believed, if he could deprive them of that 

protection, they would not be able to ſupport themſelves 

long. Mean time, the Negotiation with France procee- 

ding more ſlowly than he wiſhed, and Glendour til 

continuing to infeſt his borders, he could no longer delay 

an. vs, taking up arms. Before he put himſelf at the head of 

Vite 131, his Army (2), he publiſhed a general Pardon for the Meſſb, 

209. provided they ſubmitted within a certain time. But find- 

ing his clemency ineffectual, he marched to chaſtiſe them. 

Upon his approach, Glendovr withdrew to the Mountains, 

where it was impoſſible to attack him. All the King 

could do, was to ravage the Country, and then return to 
London. 

ths Bn. 'The King's return to his Metropolis was immediately 


nen te d,, followed by the diſcovery of a Plot againſt his Life, by 
the King 
d ſ.overed. 


W allings 


Walling. 


Walfing. 


Spikes placed in his Bed. Had he chanced to lie down, 
he muit inevitably have been run through the Body, but 
by good Fortune, he perceived it .juſt as he was going 
into Bed. What inquiry ſoever was made, there was no 
poſſibility of diſcovering the Author of this traiterous at- 
tempt, 

Deatbof the It was this and not the laſt year (3), as ſome affirm, 
Dute of that Edmund, Duke of York, the King's Uncle, died. He 
York. left two Sons, Edmund Duke of Albemarle, who took the 


Suc:eeded by Title of Duke of York, and Richard Earl of Cambridge, 


is Fon. 

Wales I ſhall have frequent occaſion hereafter, to ſpeak of the 
Poſterity of the younger, who, by his Marriage with a 
Siſter of the Earl of March, acquired to his Iflue, Rights 
which cauſed ſuch terrible Commotions in the King- 
dom, 


In the beginning of the next year, the King by his 


1402, : . 
van, ſole Authority, and without the intervention of the Par- 
ſc tbe Mit + 
ringe of 10 (1) Foity thouſand Nobles,----o- xt. M. Nobilium Cunei Angliz.------ Rymer's Fed. Tom. 8. p. 179, 206. 
King 4 (2) Whch was in OdHober. idem. p · 225 
D 4E F, 
A 1 Pub. 
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received with her, would be demanded. However, as he g 


the mrans of an Iron Inſtrument, with three ſharp 


(4) Here Mr. Rapin is miſtaken. King Henry levied this Aid, not by his fole Authority, but by vertue, and in conſequence, of t 


Vol. I. 

liament (4), laid a Tax for the Marriage of his Daugh- 1462. 
ter. Though herein he had acted by virtue of an an- 

tient Privilege of the Kings on the like occaſions, the 

People however ſeemed diſſatisfied. There were not want- 

ing in the Kingdom Perſons,' who laid hold of every thing 

to find fault with his Conduct. About the middle of the 

Year he had reaſon to perceive, there was ſtill a dan- 

gerous Ferment among his Subjects, and if the Male- Con- 

tents remained quiet, it was only in expeQation of a favor- 

able opportunity to riſe, On a ſudden, an unexpected 4 Rum 
rumour was ſpread over England, that Richard was alive, 7 3 
and had levied an Army in Scotland, in order to expel 6 
the Uſurper. The People muſt needs have wiſhed the 261, 262, 
news true, ſince it every where met with ſuch credit. At Hi. 
the ſame time, on Church-Doors, and in other publick . *** 
Places, Papers were poſted up, containing outragious in- walk, 
vectives againſt the King. The Authors of theſe Papers 
aſſerted, among other things, that the crimes for which 
Richard was depoſed, were nothing in compariſon of the 
tyrannical proceedings of Henry, ſince his Acceſſion to the 

hrone. The King was fo provoked at this audaciouſ- He puripe 

neſs, that he ſwore never to pardon the offenders. Sir Ro- b Authors, 
er Clarendon, natural Son of Edward the renowned 
Prince of Wales, fell the firſt ſacrifice to his Vengeance, be- 
ing condemned to the ingnominious Death of a Traitor. 
Eight 2 of the ſame crime, were alſo hanged 
with him. alter Baldeck Prior of Laund (5), underwent 
the ſame fate, with 2 Franciſcan Doctor in Divinity, who 
was hanged in his Frier's Habit, to the great mortifica- 
tion of his Fraternity (6), Many more were apprehen- 
ded, upon finding among the Papers of a certain Prieſt, 
a Liſt of the names of thoſe, that declared Richard was 
alive. But upon ftrit examination, it appeared he had 
made that Lift, on purpoſe to make the news the more 
probable, or upon groundleſs Conjectures. So, he ſuffer- 
ed alone the puniſhment of his raſhneſs. The King's great 
ſeverity upon this occaſion, contributed very much to 
efface the good opinion conceived of his Clemency and 
Humanity, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Henry was ne- Marriage ef 
gotiating in foreign * 2 three Marriages at once. The te Xing 
firſt was between Philippa his ſecond Daughter, and Eric FN Joanna 
King of Denmark, who was yet a Minor, under the Ad. Pub. 
Guardianſhip of Queen Margaret his Mother. The ſe- VIII p.25, 
cond was between the Prince of Malts, and a Siſter of 359 395» 
Eric's, And the third was his own, with Foanna of Na- 2338, * 
varre, Widow of the Duke of Bretagne. Of theſe three 
Marriages, the firſt and laſt were concluded this ſame year, 


but the Prince of Valets did not ſucceed. 


' Henry, in reſolving to eſpouſe the Ducheſs Dowager 23. Court of 
of Bretagne, had probably an Eye, by virtue of this Mar- France get 
riage, to the Guardianſhip of the three Princes, which the F., , 
late Duke of Bretagne had left under Age. At leaſt the Perſon of 

Court of France, taking it for 5 appeared very 25 Tag 

much alarmed at this Alliance, which might be very pre- — 4 

judicial to them. This was the reaſon that the Duke of 
Burgundy, Guardian of the young Princes, took them 
from the Ducheſs their Mother, and carried them to Paris, 
where they were educated. By this means, the Court of 
France had the direction of the affairs of Bretagne, during 
the young Duke's Minority. If it be true, that Henry 


had an Eye to Bretagne, he not only was diſappointed, =» 


but drew upon himſelf freſh Enemies. During the whole 
time the new Duke was in France, the Bretons ſcarce ever 
ceaſed infeſting the Coafts of England, though there was 
no War proclaimed between their Sovereign and Henry. 
The King's Marriage was not conſummated till the year Ibid. 283, 
following. 

Theſe Negotiations being ended, He repared in Ee 
good earneſt to chaſtiſe the We. To mul + he drew 2 
together a numerous Army, and heading them in Perſon, Ib p. 264. 
advanced towards Walen. Upon his approach, Glendour 271. 
retired to the Mountains of Snowden, where he knew t 
there was no poſſibility of attacking him. Mean time, 
the King was preparing to ravage the Country; but the 
Weather became on a ſudden ſo tempeſtuous, that he 
was forced to retire, The ſtorms were ſo uncommon 
for the Seaſon, that the Engliſh fancied Glendour had made 
a contract with the Devil, to prevent the deſtruction of 
Whit the K loyed in thoſ 

hilſt the King was employed in thoſe Parts, the 
Scots under the 7a Boe of Hepburne, Son of him flain —_— 
two years before, made an irruption into England, and England 
advanced as far as New-Coffle. The Earl of Northumber- Pill 


f 257. 


(3) Sand/ord ſays, it was Auguſt 1, 1402. He way buried in Langley Abbey in Herefordſbire, Sandford, p. 37% Nang. Ypodige p. 688. 


Act made in 25 


VIII 0.232» Fd. HE which impowers the King t» levy a reaſonable Subſidy, to marry bis elde Daughter ; and he raiſed ig according to the Rate ſet down in that 
act i: & he wok of every Knight's Fee, immediately holden of the King, twenty Shillings ; and the ſame Sum of every twenty Pounds in Land, imme 
&iately holden of the King in Socage, See the Statuter, and Rymer's Fed. Tom. 8. p. 232 5 and Rapin above, p. 258. ee PEN 


(5) In Leicefterſpire, 


(6) He being asted what he would have done, if King Richard had been liviog, and in the Field; boldly replied, he would have 4 | bis Life for 


him againſt any Perſon whatever, Upon which he way hanged and drawn in s Habit. Wal/ing. p. 365, 557. 


| land 


+2723 1 


n rr 


| 0 
Book XI. 

1462. land, General of the North, was unprepared to repulſe 
Hre defeated the Invaſion. But afterwards aſſembling a great Body of 


ot Nisbet- Troops, whilſt they continued their ravages, he went and 
42. Pub.,. expected them at Njsbet, where he attacked and defeated 


Walting- them, ſeizing all their Booty, The Scotch General loſt 
his life in the action. ” 1 8 

| „ Theſe Troops were properly but the Vanguard of an 

her rep” Army, with which the Earl of Douglas was advancing 

the Scots: to make a more conſiderable effort. Upon news of 


achanan. * defeat, he haſtened his march into England, 

to fight the Earl of Northumberland, who being too weak 

to venture a Battle, was forced to retire, and leave the 

borders expoſed to his ravages, Mean while, he la- 

boured without ceaſing to augment his Army, and as 

ſoon as he was able to withſtand him, marched in queſt 

of him, attended by Henry Hotſpur his Son, who was 

AA. Pub, reckoned the braveſt Man in England. The two Armies 

Vill-p.292- meeting at Halidown-FHill (1), a bloody battle enſued, 

Walling wherein the Engliſh were entirely victorious. The Scotch 

General loſt an eye, and fell into the hands of the Con- 

 quetots, with the Earl of F;7e, Nephew of the King of 

Scotland, the Earls of Angus, Athol, Monteith, and a great 

number of other Officers of diſtinction. According to the 

Englih Hiſtorians, this battle was fought in Juby, about a 

month after the former. Buchanan places it among the 

occurrences of the year 1401, but in this he is certainly 
miſtaken, 

The French During the whole Summer, the Ambaſſadors of France 

2 and England continued at Lelingbam, on account of the 

anrber for Truce which had been violated, particularly in Guienne. 

breating the The French Hiſtorians caſt the blame upon England, and 

* the Engliſh upon France; but we are not obliged to be- 

lieve either on their bare word. In caſes of this na- 

ture, the Hiſtorians of both Nations generally contradict 

one another, With mutual reproaches of partiality, Theit 

honour, it ſeems, is concerned, to maintain upon all oc- 

caſions the Faith and Sincerity of their reſpective Sove- 

Ad. Pub. Teigns. Be this as it will, the circumſtances of the two 

VIII p.229, Kings had for ſome time paſt been ſuch, that it could be 

&c. 203, to neither's advantage to renew the War. Henry. believed 

*74, ** the Mell, and the Male-contents in England, could pro- 

cure no aſſiſtance but from France alone, which he thought 

to prevent by means of the Truce, but was miſtaken. On 

the other hand, King Charles's diſtemper, and the divi- 

fions in his Court and Council, promiſed the French no 

p 300-305, hopes of any great ſucceſs of their Arms. So, the Truce 

was again confirmed, without examining too ſtrictly, by 

which ſide it was firſt. violated. n 
The French This affair being ſettled, the French Ambaſſadors de- 


* 


Kabel, manded the teſtitution of what King Richard had received 
Pn. With his Queen. Henry, who foreſaw this Demand, had 


AQ. Pub. inſtructed his Ambaſſadors what anſwer to make. They 
Viil.p-233» pretended to be ſurprized at this propoſal, and ſaid, they 
The Engliſh had no orders about it. However, they added, as of them- 


The | 
offer to de- ſelves, that they did not queſtion, that, for the preſer- 
Xing . vation of a ved underſtanding between the two Crowns, - 


Ranſom, their maſter would to uct that Sum out of the 

lb. p. 267. Million and half of Crowns, till due to England, for the 
ranfom of King Fobn. This pretenſion did not a little 
ſurprize the French Plenipotentiaries, wh6 having ro in- 
ſtructions upon that bead, deferred their anſwer, till they 
knew their Maſter's pleaſure. | | 

he ks The Parliament that met in October (2), granted the 

x mer. King a Subſidy, and then confirmed divers Statutes, made 


Cotron's in the Reign of Edward III, in favour of the Clergy (3). 
wane, The Seſſion ended with a Petition to the King, re- 


com to him the concerns of the Scotch Earl of 
March, who had done the State confiderable ſervices, 
ſince 4 putting himſelf under the protection of Eng- 
land (4). | co 
1403 The new. Queen being arrived in England, in February 
The Queen 1403, the King received her at Winchefter, where the 
&r:ves, Marriage was conſummated (5). After which, ſhe was 
Wallap folemaly. crowned at Londen (6). | 
20 French Whilſt the Court was wholly taken up with enter- 
nake a deſ- tainments and diverſions, the King received intelligence, 
Ide of wake that the French were going to make a deſcent in the / 
Monftrelet. of Fight, under the conduct of V aleran, Earl of St. Pol, 
at Pub. of the Houſe of Lu This Earl having married a 
Walking half Siſter of Richard II, pretended to act in his own 
name, to revenge the death of the King his Brother-in- 
law: The Court of France connived at the undertaking, 
and even furniſhed the Earl with Troops, as if it were no 
prejudice to the Truce, Mean time, this Bravado was 
( This . 


Years : three Shillings of every Tun of Wine, Twelve; pence of every Pound of 


Walling. p 367+ 
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unſucceſsful to the Earl of St. Bol. Aſtet pluntlering ſome 1403. 
Villages, he was diſhonourably forced to re imbark, though 

the Inhabitants of the Iſle had received no aſſiſtance. 

Henry complained to the Court of France of this Invaſjon; 

but could get no other anſwer, Than that it was the King 

of France's intention keep the Truce. Had he not 

been reſolved to avoid a rupture, the Earl of St. Pol's at- 

tempt would have afforded him a very juſt reaſon to 

renew the War. But as he was ſenſible, the Kingdom Henry le 
abounded with Male-contents, he would not give occaſion , 1 
to France openly to ſuppott them. On the contrary; by 
preſerving the Truce with that Crown, he meant to de- 

prive them of the hopes of being aſſiſted. So, taking no 

farther notice of the Inſult, he was contented with ob- 

_—_ of the Court of France a freſh confirmation of the 

ruce, 

They who governed for King Charles were not igno- Ve Dale of 
rant of Henry's reſolution, which induced them to have ge 
the leſs regard for him. This very year the Duke of bin. : 
Orleans ſent him a Challenge to fight, either in ſingle Af Pub. 
Combat, or with a hundred Knights on each ſide, The * 
reaſon of this Challenge is not mentioned by the Engliſs 
Hiſtorians, and the French alledge no other , than the 
Duke of Orleans's deſire to revenge the death of Ri- 
chard II. Very likely, it was only a fally of the young 
Duke's, to fignalize himſelf, by ſending a Challenge to 
a King of England; but he was not pleaſed with the 
anſwer, Henry intimated, that there was à great diſtance 
between a King, and any Subject whatever, and therefore 
he could not accept his Challenge ; but they might hap- 
pen to meet in a place, where being both attended with a 
more numerous Train than what he propoſed, they might 
meaſure Swords with one another. This anſwer drew 
from the Duke of Orleans a 7 reproachful reply , 
wherein he called him Traitor, Uſurper, Murderer of 
his King, Henry ſent him a no leſs abuſive anſwer, 
ing him the Lie in form, and charging him with uſing 

rcery, to throw his Father into his preſent diſtemper. 

Mean while, he ſent to know of the French Ambaſſa- 2 
dors, who were ſtill with his at Lelingbam, whether this 27 7? 
Challenge was approved by the King their Maſter ; if =o ſacisfac- 
ſo, he conſidered it as an open rupture. But though the“. 
Ambaſſadors were frequently called upon to return a po- 

ſitive anſwer, it was not poſſible to oblige them to ſpeak 

plainly. They only affirmed, their Maſter had not broke 

the T ruce, nor intended to break it for the futute, In 

fine, as the Engliþ preſſed them for a Declaration, from 

thoſe that governed in Charles's name during his illneſs, 

they plainly told them, whether the King continued out 

of order, or recovered his health, no other anſwer was 

to be expected. Henry conſidering this filence as a diſ- 
avowing, or rather thinking proper to difſemble, for rea- 

ſons already mentioned, was contented with this light ſa- 

During the Congreſs, the French Ambaſſadors moved Deere a- 

in the reſtitution of- Zabella's Portion. On the other 2 | 4x wt 
hand, the Znglih Plenipotentiaries demanded the reſidue of Ad. Pub. 
King Fohn's ranſom, and endeavoured to evade the demand VIII p31 5 
of the French, by alledging, that their Maſter not receiving my 
m"—_ Dowry, was not obliged to repay it. But they 

y furniſhed their Adverſaries with as juſt a pretence, 


to ſay in their turn, that neither was their Mafter under 


any e ment to Henry; concerning King John's ran- 
ſom. © However, as Henry demanded the arrears of the 
ranſom, only to be- excuſed paying the Dowry, he had 
his ends, and the affair | reſted there, 

Whilſt the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns were em- 4yrve! be- 
ployed in theſe mutual Cavils, matters of much great- e 
er moment to Henry paſſed in England. Nothing leſs Er «f 
than his Crown was at ſtake. From the beginning of Northum- 
his Reign, to the Victory over the Scots at Halidown- Wales, 
Hill, no Lord was in greater favour with the King, | 
than the Earl of Northumberland. As it was properly by 
the ſpeedy junction of that Earl with Fleury, at his land- 
ing in England, that his affairs, were ſo ſucceſsful, the 
King had all along retained a very grateful Senſe of it. 

The Government of the northern nties; the Office 

of High-Conſtable, the Grant of the fe of Man, and ſe- 

veral other favours, were plain indications of his eſteem 

for the Earl, who, on his part, had always appeared very 

zealous for his Service, The laſt year he had gained over 

the Scots two Victories, the latter of which had diſabled 

them from giving his Maſter any freſh diſturbance. This ,, pob. 
was a ſignal Service, but, beſides the ſore - mentioned Fas vil. p. 259. 


„ (Buchan. I. 10.) About ten thoutand Score were flain- - þ 
FAB on N 30 ; and, on November 2 5, granted the King the Subſidy of Wools, Wool-fells, nnd Skins, for three 


„ one Tenth, aud one Fifteenth. Corton's Abridg. p. 418. 


(3). Namely, That à Clerk convit for Treaſon, or being a common Thief, hall not make his Purgation : That in Ar propriations of Fenefices, there ſhall 


be a Proviſion made for the Vicar, Cc. 


(+) The Earl petitioned, that fuch of his Lands in Scotland us were conqyered by the Engl, might be reftored o h m. Contes Abridz, p. 618. 


(5) On February 7- | 
No 25. Vol. L 


(6 February 2 . 
6 Yours 
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vours, the King had rewarded him with the Grants of 


certain Lands (1). Nothing therefore ſeemed capable of ded 


breaking the correſpondency between the Earl's ſervices, 
and the King's favours. And yet an affair of Intereſt 
bred ſuch a quarrel, that theſe happy diſpoſitions were 
ſuddenly altered. The occaſion of their difference was 
this, 

I before obſerved, that the Earl of Northumberland had, 
in the battle of Halidown, taken ſeveral Priſoners of great 
Quality. The King believing theſe Priſoners belonged to 
him, did not think fit to leave them in the Earl's diſpoſal. 
Perhaps his deſign was to raiſe a large ranſom, or elle, 
by their means, to procure an advantagious Peace with 
Scotland. Be that as it will, immediately after the battle, 
he ſent an expreſs Order to the Earl, to releaſe none of 
his Priſoners. - This Order was quickly followed by ano- 
ther, enjoining him to deliver them into his hands, Ihe 
Earl, who expected the benefit of their ranſom, forth- 
with repaired to Court, and prayed the King to leave 
the Priſoners at his diſpoſal ; but had the mortification to 
be denied. He exclaimed againſt the injuſtice that was 
done him, and ſpoke to the King a little too haughtily. 
The reproaches he let fall on this occaſion, fo diſpleaſed 
Henry, that he no longer looked upon him with the ſame 
eye as formerly. This coolneſs was carried ſo far, that 
when the Earl would have ſpoke with the King, he was 
denied admittance, This alteration could not but ex- 
aſperate the Earl, who thought his Services deſerved a 
different treatment. As he was naturally very haughty, 
he could not bear this contempt, without ſeeking occa- 


1he Ear! of ſion to be revenged. He had, as may be ſaid, placed the 


Northum- 
berland pro- 
Jefts the de 
threning of 
the King. 
Act. Pub. 


King on the Throne, and thought himſelf powerful e- 
nough to pull him down. This was the reſult of ſeve- 
ral conferences with Henry Hotſpur his Son, the Earl of 
Morcęſter his Brother (2), and ſome other Lords. Their 


Vin. p.313, aim was, to ſet the Crown en the head of Edmund 


319. 


Leagues 
with Glen- 
dour and 
Mortimer. 
Walfiag. 


Terms of 
ebeir League. 


The Far! of 
Northum- 
berland ſo/- 
ficites the 
King to re. 
deem Mor- 
timer. 


The King 
refuſes, 


The Earl 
Puſhes the 
Execution of 
bt 5 P reject ” 


Mortimer Earl of March, ( ſtill a Priſoner in Wales,) not 
out of affection for that Prince, but becauſe there was 
not a plauſible pretence to gain the People to their In- 
tereſt, Purſuant to this reſolution, they diſpatched ſe- 
cret Agents to Glendour and Mortimer, to perſuade them 
to come into their Plot. Glendour promiſed to employ 
all his forces to accompliſh it, As for the Earl of March, 
he very readily lent his name for the execution of a 
Project tending to place him on the Throne. But that all 
thice might find their advantage in it, it was agreed, 
that the Earl of March ſhould take poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom, the Earl of Northumberland hold all the Country 
lying North of the Trent, on condition of Homage to the 
* and Glendour enjoy all the Counties Weſt of the 
Severn. The project being thus formed, the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland ſeigned, for ſome time, to forget the occaſion 
of diſguſt given him by the King. He even came to 
Court, where he took occaſion to repreſent to the King, 
that the Earl of March having loſt his liberty in his 
ſervice, it was but reaſonable he ſhould pay his ranſom 
to Glendour, This Remonſtrance was taken very ill. 
Henry was too well pleaſed with the Earl's being in the 
hands of the Welſb, and unable, as he imagined, to hurt 
him, to contribute to his Deliverance. He replied there- 
fore, with ſome ſigns of anger, that the Earl having 
marched againſt the Rebels, ot his own accord, and with 
the ſole view of ſaving his Lands from plunder, it was 
his buſineſs to get out of captivity as well as he could: 
'T hat, for his part, he did not think- himſelf obliged to 
procure his liberty, much, leſs to pay his ranſom, The 
Earl was not ſurprized at this expected refuſal, His in- 
tent was only to render remarkable the King's Cruelty. 
to the Earl of March, and thereby inſinuate, he muſt 
needs be convinced of the juſtice of the Priſoner's Title 
to the Crown, ſince he dreaded to ſee him at liberty, 
This denial making no alteration in the Project of the 
Confederates, the Earl of Northumberland retired into the 
North, where he privately ſecured ſome Troops, who 
were to be in Arms upon the firſt 1 he 
ſettled a Correſpondence with ſome Scotch Lotds, who 
engaged to aſſiſt him. He likewiſe releaſed ſeveral Scotch 
Priſoners, that were yet in his power, upon their pro- 
miſing to levy Troops for his ſervice. At the ſame time 
Glendour was making, extraordinary, preparations, which 
coming to the King's ears, obliged him to be upon his 


4 


0 
Vol. I. 
guard; though he knew not : for what they were inten- 1403. 


As ſoon as the Confederates were ready, the three Percies 2 
ſuddenly appeared in Arms in the North. Shortly after, , EIN 
the Earl of Northumberland falling ill, his Brother and Walling, 
Son marched with his Troops to join the Welſh, who 
were advanced as far as Shropſhire, When the two Ar- TP pu 
mies were joined, the Male- contents publiſhed a Manifeſto, Waise 
ſetting forth, That the King treated his Subjects with in- 
tolerable tyranny : That none but the Clergy had acceſs 
to him, and the greateſt Lords could not be admitted into 
his preſence, unleſs introduced by ſome Biſhop : That 
moreover, he converted to his own uſe; the Subſidies 
granted by the Parliament for the publick occaſions. 
They likewiſe ſpread a report that Richard IT. was alive, end repore 
2 at Cheſter with a Body of Troops, ready to join 3 * 
em. 
Henry, who had received no intelligence of their de- . Kirg 
ſigns, was extremely ſurpriſed at the news of this Rebel- 777 


lion, But as he had fortunately an Army quite ready, de- — Aorrk 
ſigned againſt the /Ye{þ, he — no concern. How- Walking, 


ever, as he was apprehenſive, the Rebels Manifeſto might 
poiſon the People, he believed he ought before all things 
to efface theſe impreſſions, by an anſwer publiſhed by way 
of Proclamation, He cleared himſelf from the two prin- 
cipal Articles of the Manifeſto, firſt. by denying he had 
ever refuſed to admit into his preſence the very meaneſt 
of his Subjects, much leſs any of the Nobility; and called 
his whole Court to witneſs. As for the Subſidies granted 
by Parliament, he affirmed, moſt part of the Money 
was paid on account of the Scotch War, to the Earl of 
Northumberland himſelf, as he could prove by his own 
Receipts. | 

After publiſhing his anſwer, he marched (3) towards 7b-Bartleof 
the Rebels (4), who were encamped at Shrewsbury. 7 A 
When the two Armies were in ſight, and ready to engage, _ 
he ſeemed to dread the iſſue. His uneaſineſs cauſed. him 
to offer ſuch advantagious Terms to the Male-contents, 
that Hlenry Percy being moved by them, deſired the Earl 
of Worcefter his Uncle to wait on the King, and endea- 
vour to procure an agreement. It is ſaid, that in the 
Conference with this Earl, the King made ſuch Conteſ- 
ſidns in favour of the Male-contents, that they would have 
had reaſon to be ſatisfied, had not the Earl of Worcefter 
ſalſly intimated there was nothing to be expected (5). 
However this be, the Negotiation proving ineffectual, the 
Battle began. The King had at firſt ſo great a diſadvan- 

„that he was like to be entirely defeated.” He had 

even his Horſe killed under him, and the Prince of ales 
his Son was wonnded in the face: . But he ſo ſeaſanably ' 
called in his body of reſerve, that by their help he re- 
covered his ground, and inſpired his Troops with freſh 
courage. From that moment, the face of the Battle 
was entirely changed, to the difadvantage of the Male- 
contents, The King's laſt charge putting their Army in 
diſorder, they were fo briskly . puſhed, that Henry obtain- 
ed in the end a complete Victory (6). Young Percy was Hotſpur i⸗ 
ſlain, and buried, after the battle, with the King's leave. /in 
But afterwards, altering his mind, the King ordered his 
Body to be taken up, quartered, and fixed on Poles in 
the High-ways, The Earl of, Worce/ter' being taken Pri- Ad. Pub- 
ſoner, was beheaded, and his Head ſet up over London III. f. 323, 
Bridge (7). | Yan 0h 
Mean time the Earl of Northumberland being recovered, The Earl of 
was adyancing with a body of Troops to reinforce the Ar- en 
my of the Male-contents, and take upon bim the com- cores 
mand. But hearing by the way of his Son's and Bro- 7 the North. 
ther's misfortune, he diſmiſſed his Troops, not daring to WIA 
keep the Field with ſo -tew forces, before a victorious 
Army. Mean while, the King was marching towards the 
North, well knowing the center of Rebellion was there, 
by reaſon. of the Earl of Northumberland's great intereſt 
in thoſe parts. When he came to York, he took all ima- Henry comer 
ginable care to ſecure the fidelity of the northern Coun- 2 1 
ties, as well by the Oath of the Inhabitants, as by other VIII p.320, 
ways which he judged proper (3). When he thought he 321, 338. 
had taken juſt meaſures to prevent an inſurrection, he Wat: 
ſummoned the Earl of Northumberland to appear beſore 
him, He promiſed him an abſolute Pardon, in caſe he 
obeyed without delay, but threatned him with utter ruin, 
if he refuſed the proffered favour. The Earl, having no 


(1) The Earldom of Douglaſs ; the Vales of E, Lydeſdale, Lawaterdale 3 the Lordſhip of Seel; and the Foreſt of Ereryk., Rymer t Fad. 


Tom. 8. p. 289. 
(3) With a choice Body of fourteen thouſand Men. HWalſfing. p. 368. 


(2) Thomas Percy. 


(4) Being preſſed on chiefly by 2 de Dunbar, Earl of March; who rightly obſerved, That Delays upon ſuch Occafions are dangerous. Jhid. 


(5) -- --- -.ontraria referens regis re 
(6) On Fuly 22. Rymer's Fad, Tom. 8. p 320. Walfing. p. 396. 


ponſis, exacerbavit mentem juvenis (Henrici Hotſpur ) & ad bellum impulit, etiam non valentem - Id. 


(7) It is ſaid, that Earl Douglaſs (who was in the Battle, and taken Priſoner, but releaſed for his Valour ) flew/ threez | Boerbiur fays four, armed in all 
Points like the King. Henry is reported to have flain that day thirty fix with his own Hand. Of the Rebels were killed about ten thouſand ; of the King's 


fide about ſixteen hundred. Walfing, p. 368. 
. $30, 331. 


(8) Particularly by oftcxing the Rebels a Pardon, and ſtrictiy forbidding all Plundering and DeviRtation of the Country» See Rymer's Fd. Tem. 8. 


Way 


Book XI. 
way to free himſelf from his preſent condition, choſe ra- 
ther to caſt himſelf upon the King's Mercy than live in 


1403. 


He g- d perpetual Exile. So, without farther conſideration, he 
tbe Parl of repaired to York, and threw himſelf at the King's feet, 
dens“ who. punCtually kept his word with him. He even left 
Walfag. him all his Eſtate, except the fe of Man, which he had 
given him in the beginning of his Reign. This was a 
very flight puniſhment for ſo great a crime. But pro- 
bably, Henry not forgetting the Services done -him by the 
Earl, thought he ftill owed him this acknowledgment. 
Beſides, th: Criminal was already ſufficiently puniſhed, 

in the death of his Son and Brother. | | 
France over Whilſt the King was employed in the North, the 
ready to rake Court of France, having been informed of the Ear] of 
Advani". Northumberland's Rebellion, was reſolved to take advan- 
* _ 9 tage of theſe troubles, It appears in the Collection of the 
lands Publick As, that Henry received advice of a deſcent, 
_ aw which the Duke of Orleans was to make in England, 
64” whillt Jahn Duke of Burgundy, who loſt his Father this 
374, 382. year, was to beſiege Calais, It is obſervable, that not- 
withſtanding the Truce, confirmed almoſt every year by 
the two Crowns, France never failed to ſhew her readi- 
neſs, to improve the advantages procured by the troubles 
in England during this Reign (1). They who were at 
the helm during King Charles's Illneſs, and particularly 
the Duke of Orleans, that Monarch's Brother, never 
thought themſelves bound by any Treaties made with 
Henry. This might be very evidently proved. But as 
Henry always got clear of the troubles raiſed in his King- 
dom, the rt of France could only diſcover very fre- 
quently their ill intentions, without ing any advan- 
Th. p. 425, tage. In all appearance, Henry's late Victory over the 
The hre on Rebels, fruſtrated the projects formed againſt him by that 
— He. Court. However, not to leave him in perſect Tranquil- 
Waiſing lity, as they directed the affairs of Bretagne during the 
Duke's minority, they ingaged the Bretons' to make a 
deſcent in the weſtern Coaſts of England, where they 
committed great ravages (2), This Invaſion, for which 
the Bretons could not alledge the leaſt reaſon, exceedingly 
troubled the King. Nevertheleſs, as he was willing to 
avoid an entire rupture with Bretagne, in hopes of gain- 
ing one day the young Duke to his intereſts, - he thought 
it moſt adviſeable to hide his reſentment. 'T his was the 
reaſon he was fatisfied with ſome flight excuſes made by 
the Regency of Bretagne, in diſclaiming the Perſons con- 
cerned in the Deſcent, as acting without the Govern- 
ment's Orders, But at the ſame time, he privately gave 
leave to the Inhabitants of Plymouth and othes Places in 
thoſe Parts, to fit out a Fleet under the command of 
The Englih William Wilford. This Admiral, though without the 
cate their King's Commiſſion, ſet ſail for Bretagne, and revenged the 
Revenge» damages ſuſtained by his Countrymen (3). | 
The Parliament, called laſt year (4) and afterwards 
prorogued, met again on Kere (5) 140% The King 
found means to obtain a Subſidy, which muſt have been 
very extraordinary, ſince it was not to be recorded (6). 
But in vain. are precautions taken to bury in oblivion 
ſuch fort of Precedents, which Princes upon. occaſion too 
| 9 to remembrance. . 203 v7 
Aa of In- The verities exerciſed upon the Authors and Accom- 
d-mnity. plices of the two late Rebellions, induced the Parliament 
At. Pub. to petition the King for a general Pardon.” | Henry very 
— ' willingly complied with, their requeſt, but with ſuch ex- 
ceptions as rendered the Pardon of little effect, ſince he 
forgave only thoſe whom he deſigned not to puniſh.” 
Richards ie Henrys Severity to thoſe who were infatuated with the 
reported to falſe Notion of Richard's being ſtill alive, was not ca- 
be hving. pable of undeceiving every Body. A rumour being once 
Walfing- more ſpread that Richard was in Scotland, one Serle,. who 
had been Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber, went to ſee his 
old Maſter. He met with People, who ſhewed him a 
Man ſomething like Richard; but not enough for a Do- 
meſtick, who had long ſerved him, to be deceived. Ne- 
vertheleſs Serle feigning; to take him for Richard himſelf, 
wrote to ſeveral Ferſons in England, that he was aRially 
with him. The Teftimony of a Man who could not, as was 
thought, be miſtaken, produced ſo great an effect, that many 

S191 tv) r 
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A Subfidy 
granted the 
King. 
Walſing 


f 8 On Je 14, in 1404, 
2) — durnt Plynoutb. . Ange p- 369. T 
(3) He took Merchant Ships, burnt ſeveral more 
2 hid. * | 
03 Which met 
(s anuary 15. Cotton's Abridg. p- 4435. 
) This ene 
N in the Pound for Money ct Goods, and fo upwards, 2 
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ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced with this impoſture. The 1404. 

Counteſs of Oxford, Mother of the late Duke of Ireland, Waiting 

Richard's Favorite, believed, or pretended to believe, it, 

and took care to ſpread the report. She even ſent to ſe- 

veral Perſons in Richard's name, little Silver Harts, ſuch 

as that Prince uſed to give his Favorites, Mean - while 

the King's diligence prevented the ill effects, this Impoſ- 

ture might have cauſed. He ordered the Counteſs to be Hany pr - 

taken into Cuſtody (7), with her Secretary who was in "/*** '* 

the Secret. Some time after Serle was ſeized on the bor- 74. "tek 

ders of the North (8), and hanged at Berwick. As he con- Ack. Pub. 

ſeſſed the Cheat, and that he was concerned in the Duke of wa 37 9o 

Glecefter's Murder, the report died away by degrees. E 
his year the Bretons made a deſcent near Port- Tz Bretons 

land (9); and plundered ſome Houfes on the Coaſt. But f 

advancing farther into the Country, they met a Body of N 

Militia ready to receive them, who drove them back to vill p.356. 

their Ships, and took ſeveral Priſoners of diſtinction. Hi- WIItas. 

therto there was no Declaration of War between England 

and Bretagne But the two Nations however continued 

to infeſt one another, though without the conſent of the 

Sovereigns. France, which then managed the Bretons, 

was very glad to fow diſcord between them and the En- 

gliſh, leſt Henry ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf with the Alli- 

ance of Bretagne, when the Duke was of Age. For the Henry con- 

ſame reaſon Henry connived at theſe inſults, for fear of de- t it. 

priving himſelf of that advantage. Beſides, he ſeemed re- 

ſolved to avoid, as much as poſſible, ingaging in any War ; 

being apprehenſive, that the Male-contents would raiſe 

troubles in the Kingdom, in caſe he was obliged to ſend 

his Forces abroad. 

It was probably with the ſame view, that he conclu- 7-uce wich 
ded with Scotland a Truce, from the zoth of Fuly this nd, 
year to the Eafter next enſuing. Vin u ze, : 
However, he could not think that all his precautions 368. 
would for ever prevent the dreaded War. Beſides, that l f. 37+: 
he plainly faw France only ſought an occaſion of Rupture, 
he conſidered the affairs of Males were in a very ill way. 
Glendour not only perſiſted in his Rebellion, but had even 
ſeized ſome Places on the Weſt of the Severn. More- 
over the *'Fruce with Scotland being to expire in the Spring, 
there would be a neceſſity of ſending an Army into the 
North. Theſe conſiderations determined him to ſummon 
a Parliament, in order to obtain an Aid to enable him 
to carry on theſe Wars, | 
The Parliament met Odlober the 6th (10). It is ſaid, 94. ititerars 
the King in the Writs of Summons commanded the She- Porlianerr. 
riffs [ and Mayors ] te return none but ſuch as were un- — = 
learned, and that from hence, this Aſſembly was called ayriag. 
the [literate or Laci- learning Parliament (11). It is a 
queſtion however, whether the King's Command was fo 
expreſs as is affirmed (12). The breach Richard II, had 
made in the Nation's Liberties by the like Method, and 
the puniſhment | which followefl, were yet too freſh for 
Henry iſo publickly to imitate his Example, and expoſe 
himſelf to the fame danger, in the preſent Juncture. It 
cannot be denied however, that the Court, on this occa- 
ſion, had laboured to cauſe ſuch Repreſentatives to be 
choſen, as were not too much prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
the Clergy, | for reaſons we ſhall ſee preſently. Be this 2c 
a8 it will, the King repreſenting to the Parliament thus p:1irin che 
compoſed, | his great want of an extraordinary aid, the fs = 
Commons went in a Body, and addreſſed him, remonſtra- Cure 
ting, That without burdening his People he might 4. 
„ ſupply his occaſions, by ſeizing the Revenues of the Wirf. 
<< Clergy.” bey ſet forth, That the Clergy poſ- 
ſeſſed a third part of the Lands of the Kingdom, an 
not doing the King any perſonal Service, it was but 
juſt,” they ſhould contribute out of' their Revenues to- 
«wards the prefling neceſſities of the State. That it was 
„ evident, the Riches of the Eccleſiaſticks made them 
“ negligent in their Duty, and the leſſening of their ex- 
<& ceffive incomes," would be a double advantage to the 
66; State and Church. | Arty 7 
The King ſo received: this Addreſs as plainly ſhewed 
it was not diſagreeable to him, and in all likelihood, it 
was he that by his Emiſſaries had chalked out what this 


entered into a League offeafive and defenfive with Owen Glendour. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. $. p. 356, 365. 
; and making a Deſcent, barnt and plundered the Villages and Country 
Septelnber 30, at Weftminfler, See above, p- 494+ Note (3) 7 | N 


far near twenty Miles to- 


Fee, and Twenty pence of every one that had twenty Pounds a Year in Land ; and one 
'ng to that rate. | 


Com, Hift. p. 289. Or rather, it is not known what it was, for all 


the Records relating to it were ordered to burnt. ------ Canceſſores ipfi, & avuthores did tallagi, in perpe.vum latere poſteros voluerunt't' nempe ſub ca tantum 
conditioae concedebatar, ne traheretur poſterius in exetuplum, nec fervarentur ea evidentie in thelauraria regia, nec in ſcaceario, fed; ſcriptures yet recorda- 


tiones ejuſdem, procidus poſt datum compotum cremarentur. 

aud in the laft Parliament, they had granted a Tenth and a half Iden. p- 
(7) Bur ſhe was toon after oed and releaſed 3- as 
(8) By Sir Witham (Herd, Governor of Berwiet 


fing. P- 36g, 
370, 376. 


— by her Pardon, 
r p- 370 


370.+-- --- The Clergy granted the King this Year, in April, a Teath ; 
dated Deen. 5. 1404. See Kymer's Fad. Tom-'$. p. 379. | 


(9) At Darnouth, .and places adjactnts Num. 's Fed. Ton. . f. 382 The Lord De Ca, their Leader, was flain; and three Lords. with twenty 


Ku'ghte, taken Ftiſonert alas. p. 3 
(20) At Coventry, Cotten“ Abridg. p. 417. 
(1) It is moſt probabte, that it was fe cle a'terwards, 
(32) Moſt of the Hittorians fay, fuch 
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The Women af . thoſe parte fignalized thremiſelves upon this 0:cafian, and fought bravely. 76/2. 


| upan account of its defizns ainſt learned Men or the Clergy, Speed, . 619. 
were to be choſen as had no Skull in the Laws, Wal p. 371, &ec. OG MUAY 
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1404. Of raiſing the Money he wanted. The Archbiſhop of 
The Arch- Canterbury being preſent, thought it his Duty to ſpeak 
4 on an occaſion, where the intereſt of the whole Clergy 
oppoſer it, was concerned. He repreſented to the King, 'T hat 

« though the Eccleſiaſticks ſerved him not in Perſon, it 
« could not be inferred, that they were unſerviceable, 
« ſince they ſent into the Field their Vaſſals and Tenants 
« whenever there was occaſion : That the ſtripping the 
« Clergy of their Eſtates, would put a ſtop to their 
« Prayers Night and Day for the welfare of the State, 
© and there was no expecting God's protection of the 
« Kingdom, if the Prayers of the Church were ſo little 
« valued. He added, with a menacing Tone, That 
« if theſe conſiderations were not capable of ſuppreſſing 
de the Plots againſt the Clergy, it would be found dif- 
« ficult to deprive them of their Eſtates, without expoſing 
« the Kingdom to great danger; and ſo long as he 
« was Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he would oppoſe this 
« injuſtice to the utmoſt of his power. Then ſudden- 
ly falling on his Knees to the King , he ſtrongly prefled 
him in point of Conſcience, endeavouring to make him 
ſenſible, . that of all the crimes a Prince could commit, 
none was ſo heinous as the Invaſion of the Clergy's 

The King Revenues. Whether Henry was moved with the Arch- 
yields to bis biſhop's Speech, or the ſtrong oppoſition he foreſaw from 
hyfincs. the Clergy, convinced him of the difficulty of accom- 

pliſhing his deſign, he ſaddenly reſolved to deſiſt. He 
anſwered the Archbiſhop, that though be blamed not 
his zeal, he could not help ſaying, his fears were ground- 
leſs ;. for when he mounted the Throne, he made a firm 
reſolution to favour the Church with all his Power, and 
hoped by God's Grace to leave her in a better State than 
he found her. The Archbiſhop encouraged by this an- 
ſwer, turned to the Commons , and ſpoke to them in a 
manner not very proper to gain their Good-Will, telling 
them, their demand was built wholly on Irreligion and 

Th: Cm. Avarice (1). The Commons made no reply to this offen- 
men: perfift five Speech, but when they came back to their Houſe, 
10 ifs reſolved to perſiſt in their demand, and brought in a 

Bill to ſeize the Clergy's Revenues. But there was no 

The Bill poſſibility of ſucceeding in their project. The Sollicitati- 
2 e, ons of the Archbiſhop and the reſt of the Clergy, were ſo 
7 ' prevalent with the Lords, that they threw out the Bill. 

So. the Commons were forced to find other means to ſup- 

ply the King's occaſions (2). a 

AQ. pub. Towards the latter end of this year, Innocent VII. 
VIII. . 381. notified to the King, his promotion to the Papal 
Throne. | 

1405 It is not ſtrange, that to the great number of his ene- 
105. mies, both at Home and Abroad, Henry was unwilling to 
add likewiſe the Clergy ; who, as the Archbiſhop had 
threatned, would have had it in their Power to create him 

reat trouble. Though all was ſeemingly quiet in the 

ingdom, he diſcovered about the beginning of the year 

1405, that ſome ill deſign was contriving againſt him; 

but however, could not find out the Authors. | 

The Earl of March had very well concealed his diſ- 

guſt, when Henry was placed on the Throne ; but his 

League afterwards with Glendour, and the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, was ſufficient to open the King's Eyes, though 

he had ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by this diſſimulation. 
He was too jealous of his Crown, to believe the Earl was 
unmindful of his juſt Rights. For this reaſon, he had al- 

ways refuſed to promote the recovery of his Liberty. 
9— Upon the ſame account, he kept his Children in ſaſe 
cb Cuſtody at indſor, as Pledges of their Father's Allegi- 
carried ance. Nothwithſtanding all his care, means were found 
— to convey away the Priſoners, and keep them concealed 
Walſing, for ſome time. But the King cauſed ſuch diligent ſearch 
to be made, that they were at length found, and brought 

back to their conhnement at //ind/er. He would have ſe- 

verely puniſhed this attempt, if he could have diſcover- 

ed the Authors, but all his endeavours were - fruitleſs. 

There was only a poor Lock-Smith' hanged for being con- 

cerned in it; but he would not diſcover by whom he was 
The Duke of employed. The Duke of York being ſuſpected, was 
York i e- taken up, and ſent to the Caſtle of Pevenſey, where he 


8 remained a Priſoner above three Months. But at laſt 


V111.p.386, he was releaſed, for want of ſufficient Evidence. againſt 


387. him. 

Prince This attempt made the King apprehenſive, his Ene- 

Henry ges mies would form ſome new Plot in favour of the Earl of 

J. be Adarch ; and he imagined, before it broke out, they would 
" ſecure theſe young Princes. As Glendiur wa always rea- 


dy to countenance the Male-contents, Henry reſolved to 
free himſelf from theſe Fears, by exerting his utmoſt to 


IV. That he had unjuſtly put” to death ſeveral Perſons 
of Quality; who were guilty, of no other crime, than 


Vol. I. 

deſtroy that Rebel. To that end, be gave the Command 1405. 
of an Army to Henry his eldeſt Son; who, in the begin- He gains 
ning of the Campaign, came to an engagement with the Nu, — N 
I elſd, and put their Army to Flight, Two months af- May 14. 
ter, this Victory was followed by another ſtill more im- p. 390. 
portant, wherein Glendour's Son was made Priſoner. 
Theſe two Defeats were not, however, capable of dif- 
heartening the Y/2/h, On the contrary, they made freſh 

efforts in defence of their Liberty. The fituation of their 93, w,,;, 
Country, the aſſurances given them by France of a power- prr/i/ in 
ful diverſion, and probably, Glendour's Knowledge of a % Rewer, 
Conſpiracy forming in England, put them in hopes of 

better ſucceſs fot the future, 

It was not without ground, that the Veiſb relied upon Farce d:i;y 
the aſſiſtance of France. That Grown, or rather the {4 ven a 
Duke of Orleans, who then governed the Kingdom, Rr” 5 
made no account of the Truce, whenever he thought he 
could break it with advantage. Though it was confirmed 
in 1403, Mexerai owns, the Conſtable D' Albret, and the 
Earl of Armagnac, had taken from England above ſixty 
Places in Guienne. This very year, the Duke of Or- 
leans openly beſieged Bourg and Blaye, though in vain, 
and the Duke of Burgundy was preparing to lay Siege 
to Calais, To facilitate this undertaking, the Earl of Ag. p,. "33S 
St. Pol attempted to ſeize the Caſtle of Meret; but the VIII y. 394. . 
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Garriſon of Calais, poſting to its relief forced him to 281 
retreat in diforder, though he was now maſter of the ©: 
Inner- Court. | | BS: 

Theſe continual breaches of the Truce, taught Henry Te King . S: 


, : denied M 
what he was to expect from France, in cafe his affairs 3 7%, N 


were not proſperous in England. For this reaſon, he and Clergy, 
was deſirous to end the JYe/þ War, before he ſhewed Walſing. 
his reſentment to the French, chuſing rather to let them 
act privately, than give occaſion for an open Rupture. 
With this view, he had ſent againſt the 7/e/þ the Prince 
his Son, who was crowned with the fore-mentioned ſuc- 
ceſs, Before: he entered upon this Expedition, he aſſem- 
bled the Lords (3), to deſire an aid of Money, being 
aſhamed to ask the Parliament, who had lately granted 
him a confiderable Subſidy, But the Lords flatly refuſed 
to comply with the King's requeſt; without the Autho- 
rity of the Parliament. The Clergy, whom the King 329 
likewiſe ſounded, anſwered with the ſame reſolution, not Bu. 
being willing to eſtabliſh a Precedent of that nature, . left 1 
it ſhould be drawn into Cuſtom. Henny extremely mor- 32 
tified with theſe Denials, diſmiſſed both the Nobles and 4 
Clergy, with ſigns of diſpleaſure ; which ſhewed, he -""f 
would not miſs an opportunity of making them feel the 7 
Effects of his Indignation. . furniſhed - thereby certain 
Lords with an occaſion and pretence to haſten the Exe» 
cution of a-deſign, which, probably, had ſome time been 
formed. on e een wal 90 1 

Richard Scrope, Archbiſhop of York, being - diſſatisfied, Conſtiracy 
and wanting to revenge Richard, by whom 'he was pro- 2 £ 
moted-to that Dignity, ingaged ſeveral Lords in a Confe- S of - 
deracy to dethrone | Henry,” Tbe Earl of Northumberland Tort: 
entered into the Plot, though the King had already ſor-W Bas. 
given him the like fault, and by his intereſt in the North, 
drew the People of thoſe Parts into the ſame Confederacy. 
Thomas Mawbray Earl-Marſhal, the Lords Bardelf, Haft- 
ings, Fakonbridge, and ſeveral other Lords and Gentle- 
men came into the Plot, and levied a great number of 
Troops, which they led to York, where the Rendezvous 
was. When theſe. Forces, which made | a conſiderable 
Army, were drawn together, the Leaders publiſhed a Ma- 
nifeſto againſt the King, and cauſed it to be fixed upon 
the Doors of the Churches in Jar, ſor publick view. 
The ſubſtance of the Articles, contained in the Maniſeſto, 
was as follows:: | | 


I. That Henry, at his return into England, had pro- The 8:41; 
teſted and ſworn; that he was only come to recover his a te. 
private Inheritance, without any deſign upon the Crown, 8 
and yet, had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King. 2 

II. That as an Arch- Traitor, he had impriſoned: his So- 
vereign, and forced- him to reſign his Crown, and then 
barbarouſly murdered: him. | LE 

III. That ever fince the death of Richard, he had un- 
yr detained the : Crown from Edmund Mortimer Earl 
of March, to whom it lawfully belonged. va 


endeavouring to redreſs the abuſes of the Government, 
and, contrary to Law, impriſoned the Biſhops by his ſole 
Authority, | SY aw of 6 | 


V. That he had oppreſſed the People with needleſs 


| (1) Adding, he would ſooner loſe his head, than that the Church ſhould be 2 of the leaſt of her Rights. Walſe p- 322. 
| (2) The Lords and Commons granted the King two Tenths, and two Fifteenths ; beſides the Subſidy of Wool, 'Wool-fels, and Skins, viz. of Denizers, 
{| for every Sack of Wool, forty three Shillings and Four-pence z of every two hundred and forty Wool-fells, the ſame Sum ; and for every Laſt of Skins, five 
. Peunds: And of Aliens, ten Shillings more in every particular, for two years ; three Shillings on every Tun of Wine, and one Sbilhnz en every Pourd 
q worth of Merchandize 3 but they recalled the Penſiens and Annuities granted by the two late Kings. The Clergy granted a Tenth and a half, Well. p. 377» 
1 Citton's Abridg. P* 438. F "TY (3) At Lendon, about the beginnirg ot [ ehryary, Wall. p · 373+ - T 1 
Tout 4% $4. | Taxes, 
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Taxes, and by his Threats, hindered them from com- 
plaining. 3 | 

VI. That he had violated the Privileges of the Nation, 
and his Oath to maintain them, by hindering the tree 
Election of Parliaments. 

VII. That in a Parliament held at 7/inchefter, he bad 
given his Aſſent to a very pernicious Statute againſt the 
Church of Rome, and the Authority conferred upon St. 
Peter and his Succeſſors; and thereby, been the Cauſe of 
the Simony, Perjury, and other diſorders among the Clergy 
and Gentry, who fold the vacant Benefices to Perſons 
unqualified to ſerve the Cure. 

VIII. That notwithſtanding the frequent Inſtances of 
ſeveral Lords of his Council, he had refuſed to ranſom the 
Earl of March, and evaded his juſt Petition, by falſely 
charging that Prince with voluntarily making himſelf a 
Priſoner to the eb. 

IX. That, for all theſe Reaſons, they had taken Arms, 
with deſign to free the Nation from the Oppreſſions 
of this Tyrant, and place the lawful Heir on the 
Throne. 


1405. 


The Eorl of, Some time before the King had Intelligence of this Re- 
Weſtmore- beilion, he ordered a Body of Troops to march into the 
land ſeizes North, under the Command of Ralph Nevil Earl of 
che fea" If Weſtmoreland, to make head againſt the Scots, who ſeem- 


he Conſpt 
— ed inclined to renew the War. The Earl was near York, 
1 when he heard the News of the Inſurrection. The 


Superiority of the Rebels Troops, not permitting him 
to advance any farther, for fear of being ingaged in an 
unequal Fight, he thought it more adviſeable to uſe Po- 
licy. To that end, he diſpatched a truſty Meſſenger to 
the Archbiſhop of Vor, and the Earl-Marſhal, to tell 
them from him, that, conſidering their great Prudence 
and Zeal for the publick Good, he did not queſtion but 
weighty Reaſons had induced them to take Arms, and de- 
fired them to acquaint him with the ſame. The Confe- 
derates thinking him already ſhaken, ſent him word, they 
had no other Intention, than to procure the Good of the 
Kingdom, and intreated him to come and join with them 
in defence of the Publick. This anſwer made him 
judge, it would not be impoſſible to over-reach Perſons, 
who thought him capable of ſo readily taking their Part. 
To keep them in this Belief, he told them by the ſame 
Meſſenger, he was not ſo blind but he could ſee the In- 
juries done to the Nation : However, he was afraid, 
they had been too haſty in their Proceedings: That, be- 
fore all things, care ſhould have been taken to ſecure the 
Concurrence of all the principal Lords, or at leaſt the 
Majority: That as for himſelf, he could not communi- 
cate all his thoughts by a third Perſon; but, if they 
would agree to an Interview, would more freely open his 
mind. The Archbiſhop of Vr no longer doubting, that 
the Earl was privately of the ſame Sentiments with the 
Confederates, prefſed the Earl-Marſhal to go with him 
to the Interview, and, notwithſtanding his unwillingneſs, 
prevailed with him at laſt. The Place aſſigned for the 
Conference being in an open Plain, and the Guards ad- 
vancing at an equal diſtance on both fides, the three 
Lords began to confer together. The Earl of W:/tmore- 
land proteſted, he had no leſs at heart than themſelves, 
the Welfare and Proſperity of the State, and approved of 
the Articles of the Manifeſto, except a few things which 
he wiſhed they would alter, Then he propoſed certain 
means to execute their deſign, which appeared very ju- 
dicious, and fully convinced them of his Sincerity. hen 
he found he had gained their Confidence, he ordered ſome 
Wine to be brought, and they all three drank together, 
Mean while, he affected to ſhake them by the hand, 
and give them Marks of a hearty Correſpondence. In 
ſhort, to ſhow an intire Confidence, he commanded his 
Guards to withdraw, who immediately obeyed. This 
Frankneſs obliged the Archbiſhop and Earl-Marſhal, to 
ſend away theirs likewiſe, being unwilling to appear more 
diſtruſtful than he. But hardly were their Guards out 
of fight, when the others returned upon the Gallop, and, 
before the Archbiſhop, and Mwbray, could be relieved, 
they were both taken and conducted to the Royal Army. 
The Seizure of their Leaders threw the 
ſuch a Conſternation, that it was not poſſible for the 
Earl of Northumberland, who ſtaid at York,” to keep their 
2 Troops any longer together, So, every one ſhiſting for 
berland flies himſelf, the Earl was alſo forced to retire to Barwicl, of 
to Berwick. 


AR. Pub. 
VIII. p. 400. 


(3) 4uguft . Rymer'sr Fed. Tom. 8. p. 406. 


13. HE N R Y IV. 


nfederates into 


(1) He ſeized all their Liberties and Privileges. See Rymer's Feed: Tom. 8. 98. | 
(2) But the Lord Berkle, and Henry Pay, took- fourteen, and burnt fifteen, of their Ships in Milford-bawven, where they landed. Walſ. p. 374+ 


497 
which he was Governor. Some time after, the King 1405. 
being come to Pontfract, the Earl of /t/;fmoreland — _—_ 
brought his two Priſoners to him, who were both con- 2 
demned to loſe their Heads. The Archbiſhop ſuffered Walſing. 
Death with great conſtancy, and was honoured by the _ eyes 1 
People for a Martyr, till the King, by his Authority, 98 
put a ſtop to their Superſtition. From Pontfra# the 

King went to York, and ſeverely puniſhed the Inhabi- 

tants (1). Then advancing towards the North, in order 9%, Te 
to beſiege the Caſtle of Berwick, he took in his way the execured. 
Lords Haſtings and Falconbridge, who met with the fame 

fate as the Archbiſhop and Earl-Marſhal. Upon the Percy and 
King's Approach, the Earl of Northumberland and the «ayer th 
Lord Bardelf, deſpairing of being able to defend them- 1a. K 
ſelves, and dreading to fall into the hands of a juſtly in- Walfng, 
cenſed Prince, withdrew into Scotland at the Lord Flem- 

ming's, by whom they were received. Mean while, Heu- 

ry became maſter of Berwick, and ſeveral Caſtles belong- 

ing to the Earl of Northumberland, after which, he re- 

turned to London. 

Though moſt Hiſtorians aſcribe the riſe of this Conſpi- he French 
racy to the King's threatning the Clergy and Nobility, e 
upon their refuſal of the Aid he demanded, it appears >, pus, 
however to have been formed before. For, whilſt Henry vii p.40 
was {till in the North, the Marſhal de Montmorency arrived cope 
in Wales, with a Fleet of a hundred and forty Sail, and 
twelve thouſand Men. As ſoon as he was landed he join- 
ed Glendour, and they marched together, and took Car- 
marthen, M orceſter, and ſeveral other Places of the neigh- 
bourhood, where they met with a great Booty (2). Me- 
zerai, who places this Event in the laſt year, ſays, the 
Earl of Marche, of the Houſe of Bourbon, cauſed the 
Undertaking to miſcarry by his too long delay. This 
ſhows, the Court of France thought their Army would 
land in Wales, juſt at the time the Archbiſhop of Yor#'s 
Plot broke out. It may be, the Preparations were begun 
the laſt year, and that might occaſion Mower ns e. 

It is much more probable, he ſhould be miſtaben in the 

Date of this Event, than the Engliſb Hiſtorians, who re- 

fer to this year, the taking of their Towns, and the 

great Booty made by their Enemies on that occaſion. Be- Ad. Pub. 
ſides, we find in the Collectian of the Publick Afts, an FIR Ones 
Order from the King, dated at Pontfraf (3), mentioning 

the Deſcent of the French. It is true, in this Order, their 

Leader is called Hugevyle, and not Montmorency. But as 

there were not two Deſcents the ſame year, and in the 

ſame Country, it may be preſumed, that Hugevyle made 

the Deſcent under the Marſhal's direction. 

Henry had no ſooner finiſhed his Affairs in the North, 7% #7; 
but he marched towards Wales, to defend the Borders pra prin 
againſt the French. But he was fo retarded by the Wea- walGng. 
ther, that they had ſufficient time to re-imbark, leaving 
Glendour to ſhift for himſelf, However, the King could 
do nothing againſt the J/e/þ, though deprived of the 
Aſſiſtance of their Friends, as well becauſe the Seaſon was 
too far advanced, as becauſe in his march, he had loſt 
great part of his Baggage. 

After ſo manifeſt a Breach of the Truce, the French, 25. Fienck 

one would have thought, deſigned openly to renew the courr': 
War. But that was not their Intention. As the Con- Bee 
ſpiracy in England had not ſucceeded as they wiſhed, they **"* 
did not think proper to carry the Rupture any farther. 
Mean while, to join Inſult with Outrage, at the very 
time they had ſent a powerful Aid to the eb Rebels, 
and their Forces had taken Towns, and ravaged Coun- 
tres in England, they aſſured Henry, their Intent was al- 
ways to keep the Truce, as if bare Words were more 
proper than directly contrary Facts, to ſhow the Since- 
rity of their Intentions. "This Behaviour was entirely 
grounded upon the vain Pretence of the Duke of Orleans's 
private quarrel with Henny, for the murder of Richard II, 
wherein he believed, or pretended to believe, he might 
uſe the Forces of France, which were at his diſpoſal, 
without any Violation of the Truce between the two 
Crowns, So that all Henry's Complaints were fruitleſs, 
ſince he could only apply for Juſtice to the Duke of Or- 
leans himſelf, the principal Author of all theſe Violations, 
The Court of France was ſo well acquainted with the 
Temper, ' Character, and Politicks of Henry, that they 
were not afraid to inſult him upon all occaſions, during 
almoſt the whole Courſe of his Reign. AHenry V, his 
Son, was not ſo gentle, but knew how to revenge the Af- 
fronts his Father had received (4). 


p. 398 


(4) This year the Hcert invaded, or threatned to invade England ; as appears from an Order of King Henry, dated at Faxflete, Septemb. 8, to the Sheriff of 
ott1ngbam and Derby, for arming all Perſons from ſixteen to Gary, upon the News of that Invaſion. See Rymar's Fad. Tom. 8. p. 414 —— This year 
alſo, on OHber 3, the King made a Grant to Sir Fobn 3 of the Iſle of Man; the poileflion whereot ſtill remains in that noble Family, honorcd in 


the 1ſt of Henry VII, with the Title of Earl of berby. Ibid. p. 420. 
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498 The HISTORY ENGLAN D. 


1408. Towards the end of this year (1), Philippa the King's 

Walſing. daughter was ſent to the King of Denmark her Huſ- 
band (2). 

1406, All King quiet in England after the retreat of the 
The Par- French, the King called a Parliament, which met March 1. 
amen 1406 (3). As his deſign was to demand Money, he rea- 
Aa fo dily gave his aſſent to an Act to ſecure the freedom of 
Freedom of Elections (4). This Act ſhows, that in the Elections for 
Cons the late Parliament, the King had done ſomething tending 
Abridg- to abridge the liberty of voting, As ſoon as this Act 
Walling. was paſſed, Henry demanded an aid of Money, but was 
et Sk plainly told, there was no viſible occaſion for it, He was 
tbe King extremely offended at this denial, but however, durſt not 
ng. openly ſhow his reſentment, for fear of exaſperating them. 

Mean while, he deviſed an expedient which procured him 
H- keeps the What he wanted. This was, to keep the Parliament aſ- 
Heujſes of- ſembled, till they ſhould, of their own accord, be brought 
e, to grant his demand. So, without any freſh application, 
ig. be continued the Seffion till the end of Augu/t. This was 
very inconvenient to the Members, who had buſineſs at 
home, and withal, very expenſive to the People, who 
were to bear their charges. At length, the Commons, 
impatient of returning to their homes, voted him a Sub- 
fidy (5), not without loud murmurs, at the conſtraint laid 
upon them. 
41 42 x. During this Seſſion, the Parliament paſſed an Act, li- 
cluding tbe miting the ſucceſſion of the Crown to the King's Male- 
Women from Iſſue, excluſive of the Female. As this Act was repealed 
be Cres. this ſame year, and, probably, razed out of the Par- 
liament-Rolls, one can only gueſs, upon what foundation 
it was built. Now what might, very likely, ſerve the 
King for pretence to demand ſo extraordinary an Act, 
was this. 
Refleftim en During the whole courſe of the Dominion of the Saxon 
chat AF, Kings, or at leaſt ſince the union of the ſeven King- 
doms, we do not find a ſingle inſtance of the Deſcen- 
dants of the Daughters, being called to the Succeſſion of 
the Crown. From the Norman Conqueſt, to the time I 
am ſpeaking of, we meet in the Engliſ) Hiſtory, with two 
Precedents in favour of the Women, The firſt is, that of 
King Stephen, Son of a Daughter of William the Con- 
queror, to which may be added, at the ſame time, that 
of Matilda, Daughter of Henry I, who diſputed the 
Crown with Stephen. The ſecond is, that of Henry II, 
Son of Matilda, who was acknowledged for King with- 
out oppoſition, Theſe two precedents, ſeemed to eſta- 
bliſh the right of the Females beyond all diſpute. And 
yet they were not unqueſtionable. It might be alledged, 
that Stephen aſcended the "Throne purely by the Cabals of 
ſome of the Nobility, and that Henry II, received his 
Crown only by virtue of a Treaty, extorted from his 
Predeceſſor by force of Arms. It might moreover be 
objected, that, as there was no expreſs Law, two exam- 
ples ſince the beginning of the Monarchy, could not 
have the force of a Law, chiefly by reaſon of the circum- 
ſtances they were attended with. Thus the Right of the 
Daughters and their Iſſue, might at leaſt be liable to 
diſpute. 

When Henry IV mounted the Throne, he pretended 
to be the next Heir of Richard II, ſhowing thereby, he 
made no account of the Earl of March's Right, deſcended 
only from a Daughter And indeed, ſuppoſing the In- 
validity of the Women's right, it could not be denied, 
that he was nearer than the Earl of March, who was 


ſet up againſt him. But this pretended invalidity was a 


point that was not decided, Mean while, the People 
were generally of opinion, that the Daughters had a 
right to the Succeſſion, ſince, without its being neceſſary 
to alledge examples or precedents in their favour, it was 
ſufficient there was no Law to exclude them. Upon this 
foundation the late Rebellion was raiſed, as appeared by 
the Manifeſto of the Rehels. It is therefore very likely, 
that, to remove this pretence from the Male-contents, 
Henry would have decided the point by an Act, which, 
in excluding the Daughters and their Iſſue, ſeemed to in- 
ſinuate, that the reigning King aſcended the Throne pur- 
The A# is ſuant to the Cuſtom and Laws of the Realm. But this 
ed., Act, which perhaps was extorted the ſame way as the 
Subſidy, laſted but till the end of the year. The next 
Parliament, which met in December (6), made ſuch ſtrong 


(1) It was not till July or Auguſt, 1406, as appears from Rymer*'s Fad. Tom. 8. p. 443, 447. Wall. p. 375. 

(2) According to Pontanus, the Nuptials of Eric with Philippa, were not celebrated till the 2 5th of Ofober 1406. Rapin. 

(3) At Weſtminſter. This Parliament gave the Merchants of England a remarkable Commiſſion 3 namely, That they ſhould guard the Seas from May r, 
till Mrchaelmaſs 1406, and, in conſideration thereof, have three Shillings from every Tun of Wine, imported or exported ; Twelve-pence in the Pound; and 
the fourth part of the Subſidy of Wools, Leather, and Wool-fells, Rymer's Fed. Tom. 8. p. 438, 449. 

(4) By which it was enacted, That at the next County holden after the delivery of the Writ of Parliament, all there preſent, as well Suitors ſummoned 
for the ſame Cauſe, as others, ſhall attend to the Election of the Knights for the Parliament, ard in the full County they ſhall proceed to the Election, 
freely and indifferently, notwithſtanding any Requeſt or Commandment to the contrary. And after they are choſen, their Names ſhall be written in an In- 
denture, under the Seals of all them that did chuſe them, and tacked to the Writ of Parliament; which Indenture ſhall be holden for the Sheriff's Return of 


the ſaid Writ. See the Statutes. 


(5) The Commons granted the King one Tenth, and one Fifteenth, and continued the Duties on Wool, Ce. as in the laſt Parliament. The Clergy im- 
poſed a new Subſidy on ſtipendary Prieſts, Mendicant Friers, and Chantry Prieſts; viz. three Shillings and Four-pence a head. Cotton s Abridg. p. 451+ 


(ol. Ht. P- 294 


(6) It was not a new Parliament, but the ſame as aſſembled this Year on March 1; and which met again October 15, to which they had been ad- 


journed, and broke up Decemò. 22, See Cotton's Abridg. p. 451, 455. 
« 
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Remonſtrances to the King, that he conſented to the Re- 1406. 

= This Parliament, not fatisfied with leaving the Another fo 
ight of the Daughters in its formet doubtful State, paſſed — 

a new Act, whereby the Females, and their Poſterity 

were eſtabliſhed in their natural Rights. The Succeſſion 

was ſettled upon the King's eldeſt Son, and his Heirs; 

without exception, then upon his Brothers, and their Iſſue, 

without excluding the Women. This Act was ſigned by aa, pub. 

the King, the Houſe of Lords, and the Speaker, in the VIILp.462, 

name of all the Commons, the 22d of December 1406, 464. 

as appears in the Collection of the Publick Acts. | 

The precaution taken by the King to ſecure his Right, 
by the firſt of theſe Acts, was extremely prejudicial to his 
poſterity, He thereby gave occaſion for the ſecond, which 
ſtrengthened the Title of the Earl of March, and conſe- 

2 of the Houſe of York, which became Heir to that 

rince. 

Whilſt the Parliament, which paſſed the firſt of theſe Negotiation 
Acts, continued the Seſſion, till the King was pleaſed to 7 
diſmiſs them, Henry carried on in Scotland a ſecret Nego- Earl of 
tiation, to get into his hands, the Earl of Northumber- Northum- 
land, and the Lord Bardolf, who had taken refuge there, 77299 '* 
He could not be eaſy on account of the former , whoſe Walfing, 
valour, abilities, and revengeful temper , were no leſs 
known to him, than his great intereſt in the North. As 
it was to be feared, that being ſo near thoſe parts, he 
would contrive ſome dangerous Plot, Henry believed he 
ought to ſpare no pains to make himſelf eaſy, by ſecuring 
his Perſon. To that end, he ſent an offer to certain 
Scotch Lords, whoſe Relations and Friends were Priſoners 
in England, to releaſe them without ranſom, provided 
they would deliver up the Ear] of Northumberland, and 
the Lord Bardelf. This offer was gladly received. But Te Fart 
as there was no concealing this delign from the Lord Was-. 
Flemming, who had entertained theſe two Lords at his 
Houſe, he acquainted them with it, and they retired into 
Wales, under the protection of Glendaur. Some time 
after, the Scotch Lords, vexed at their diſappointment, 
killed the Lord Flemming, who was the cauſe that their 
Friends till remained in captivity. Afterwards, his Son, 
revenging his death upon ſome of the murderers, this 
quarrel, joined to ſeveral other occaſions of diſcord , 
which reigned among the great Men, under the Govern- 
ment of a very weak Prince, raiſed many Commotions in 
Scotland, 

Robert III, of the Houſe of Stuart, who ſat then on Afair: of 
the Throne of Scotland, was a Prince more free from 3 
vices, than endowed with good qualities. His eaſy na- walfing, 
ture, or incapacity, had given opportunity to Robert his 
Brother, Duke of Albany, to ſeize, by degrees, the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom, whilſt he left the King his 
Brother little more than the external badges of Royalty. 

His ambition not being fatisfied with a borrowed au- 
thority, he formed a deſign to ſeize the Crown, or at 

leaſt took meaſures to ſecure it to himſelf after Robert's 
deceale. To compaſs his ends, it was neceſſary to 
prevent the obſtacles, he would infallibly meet with in 

the execution of his deſigns, from the Princes David and 

James his Nepi.ews, the King's Sons. An opportunity 

very quickly offered to make away with the eldeſt. The 

young Prince committing ſome outrage, for which he was 
complained of to the King, the Duke of Albany procured 

an order from his Brother, to keep David confined, till 

the heat of his paſſion was ſomewhat abated, He executed 

this order with ſuch rigour, that cloſely confining the 
Prince, he cauſed him to be ſtarved to death. How care- 

ful ſoever he might be to conceal this barbarous action, 

Rebert was in'ormed of it, but being too weak, and his 
Brother too potent, durſt not attempt to be revenged. 

The only remedy he could apply to his grief, was to þ,;,., 
put James his ſecond, now become his eldeſt Son, out of James co 
the reach of the ſnares of his treacherous Brother, For Aid in he 
that purpoſe, he reſolved to educate him at the Court of my 
France, in order to ſend him out of Scotland, where he Ad. Pub. 
was in ſuch imminent danger, and accordingly put him .es 
on board a Veſſel to go by Sea. The young Prince * 
failing near the Coaſt of Norfolk, and finding himſelf 
Sea-ſick, went on ſhore for refreſhment. But he was 

no ſooner landed, than ſeized by ſome Mariners, and 
brought to the King, who was ſo cruel as to conhne 


him 
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r406, him in the Tuber. In vain did the Scotch Prince deli- 
ver him a Letter from the King his Father, recommending 
his Son to him, in caſe any accident ſhould oblige him 
Death of to land in his Dominions, Hoary only anſwered with a 
King Ro- poor jeſt, telling him, there was no occaſion to go to 
Wo Paris to learn French, he ſhould be taught it at London. 
The King of Scotland died three days after receiving this 
bad News, and the Duke of Albany took upon him the 
Regency, during the Impriſonment of the young Prince, 

to whom the Crown was devolved, 
The French This year the French came upon the Coaſt of Males 


ery in vais with thirty eight Ships, in order to aſſiſt Glendour, But 
dee a violent Storm, deſtroying moſt of their Fleet, hindered 
Walſing- the execution of their deſign. . 
1407. Very likely, the Court of France had received ſome 
Symptoms of Intelligence of a Conſpiracy forming in England againſt 


4 new +22” the King, and in order to countenance it, would have had 

Malls, an Army ready in Wales. But the diſperſion of the Fleet 
probably blaſted their ill-concerted project. There were 
ſome indications of it in the beginning of the year 1407, 
by certain Perſons daring to poſt up in ſeveral places in 
London, that Richard was living, and preparing to enter 
the Kingdom with a powerful Army. What inquiries 
ſoever the King made, the Authors could never be diſco- 
vered. Only a poor Wretch, employed in poſting up the 
Papers, was hanged, without being able or willing to tell 
who ſet him to work. 

Plagne at This year a terrible Plague raged at Lenden, which 

Lo ſwept away above thirty thouſand Inhabitants. The 

ing · 


King not daring to ſtay at London whilſt the Plague made 
ſuch Ravages, retired to the Caſtle of Leeds in the 
Stow's Ann · County of Kent, After ſpending there part of the Sum- 
Hall. mer, he had a mind to remove to another of his Seats in 

Norfolk (1), and reſolving to go by Sea, went on board 

a Veſſel, which was followed by four more with his Baggage 
The King i: and Attendants. Whilſt he was failing in fight of Land, 
like to be without any precaution, and believing there was no dan- 
_ ger, he ſaw himſelf on a ſudden attacked by ſome French 
een, Pyrates (2), who took four of his Ships; that, where he 
was himſelf, very narrowly eſcaping. It was not doubted 
that ſome Treachery lurked under this accident, but it 
was impoſſible to be proved. 

The famous Robert Knolles, who had abundantly ſigna- 
lized himſelf in the Wars with France in the Reign of 
Edward III, died this year in a very advanced age. 
Though of mean Birth, he had raiſed himſelf by his me- 
rit to the higheſt Poſts, and gained a reputation equal to 
that of the moſt illuſtrious Warriours. In the beginning 
of this Reign, he was Seneſchal of Guienne, but afterwards 
being weary of a Life of too much Hurry and Action, 
retired to his Eſtate in Kent, There he ended his days, 
after acquiring a ſtill more ſolid Glory by many acts of 
Piety, Charity, Munificence, ſome of which ſubſiſt to 
this day (3). 

Defigws of Henry being ſenſible how ill- affected his Subjects were 
the French to him, ſtood ſo in awe of them, that ever ſince his Ac- 
„bn Gui ceffion to the Crown, he had not dared to ſend any T roops 
Sia“ into Guienne for fear of weakening himſelf at home, 
Att. Pb. Mean while the French taking advantage of his negli- 
Lare ge gence, became maſters from time to time of ſeveral Places 
45% en in that Province, by bribing the Governours. They 

herein followed the maxim introduced during the War be- 
tween Edward III and Philip de Valiis, that Buying and 
Selling was no breach of a Truce, This year the Duke 
of Orleans endeavoured, notwithſtanding the Truce, to 
The Duke of take Bourg and Blaye, but could not ſucceed. On the other 


Death of 
Robert 

Knolles. 
Walſing. 


Walſing. 


Burgundy hand, the Duke of Burgundy had again formed the de- 
— ſign of beſieging Calais, but for want of due meaſures, 
Orleans. durſt not purſue it. He complained, the Duke of Orleans 
walſing- had privately obſtructed it. This occaſion of complaint, 
Mezeral. ith ſeveral others, breeding in him a mortal hatred. to 
that Prince, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated this year in 
November. He was ſo hardy as to avow his being Author 
of the Murder, and ſo powerful as to procure a pardon, 
though the deceaſed was the King's own Brother. 
Trace with Though War was not proclaimed. between England and 
Drege. Bretagne, the continual outrages on both Sides, could not 


Vil. p.469 fail at length to produce an open Rupture. The Duke of 
490. Bretagne was Son of a Father who had an Englih Heart. 
But the young Duke had imbibed at the Court of France 
other Inclinations and Maxims, However, the death of 
the Duke of Orleans, and the troubles in France, con- 


(1) Others ſay to Pleby, He took Ship at Nu 5 in the 
(2) Who lay at the Tbames Mouth. R Oe Iſle of S 
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vincing the Bretons, they might be abandoned, in caſe of 1407, 
a Rupture with England, they thought proper to accept 

of a Truce offered by Henry, The Truce was only to 

be for a Year, the Bretons imagining, they ſhould ſee by 

that time how matters would go in France, where diſ- 

order began to reign (4). 

Henry was not ignorant of the Bretons deſign, but 1408. 
thought it his intereſt to diſſemble. Ever ſince his co- 7 ©: 
ming to the Crown, he had conſtantly followed this Rule, Z = 
that it was better to connive at ſome things in his Neigh- Northum- 
bours, than be expoſed to the inſults of his Subjects. He — 5 
could not help reflecting on the irregular means he had King. x 
uſed to aſcend the Throne. This conſideration keeping Ad. Pub. 
him in continual dread, he choſe rather to hazard his — 
reputation a little, than furniſh his Domeſtick Enemies, 
by ingaging in Foreign Wars, with an opportunity to ex- 
ecute their ill deſigns. It was not without reaſon that 
he lived in perpetual apprehenſions. He had ſtill in the 
Earl of Northumberland an Enemy, who, humbled as 
he was, continued to be very formidable. Since that Earl He begin, 
and the Lord Bardolf were retired into Wales, they had 3% Glen. 
never ceaſed contriving means with Glendour to dethrone ag. pub. 
the King. The J//þ who were in open War with VII p.588. 
Henry, concealed not their preparations. They ſtrengthe- 
ned their Army with great numbers of French and Fle- 
miſh Adventurers, drawn thither by the proſpe& of the 
booty promiſed them in England. On the other hand, 
the Earl of Northumberland privately ſecured the aſſiſtance 
of the People of the North, with whom he had all along 
great intereſt, in ſpite of his paſt diſgraces When mat- , eber. 
ters were ripe, the Earl and Bardelf returned to Scotland, in Arms in 
from whence they entered England by the northern Coun- Neth. 
ties, at the head of ſome Scotch Troops, levied by the 
Connivance of the Duke of Albany, Regent of the King- 
dom. As ſoon as they appeared in the North, thoſe that 
were gained beforehand, ſpeedily joined them, and their 
Army became, in few days, very conſiderable. 

As the King did not expect this inſurrection, the Earl He mater « 
had time to re-take the Caſtles he had loſt in the firſt Re- C10 
bellion. This ſucceſs encouraged him to enter York/bire. 

He hoped, when once he was maſter of that County, 
nothing would hinder him from joining the Hei, who 

only waited his Orders to put themſelves in motion. Up- Pb 4 
on his entering Yorkſhire, he publiſhed a Manifeſto, con- Mente. 
taining the Motives of his taking up Arms. This Ma- 

nifeſto was much the ſame with thoſe publiſhed in the for- 

mer Rebellions. Mean while, as the King loſt a great The Sterif 
deal of time in preparations, Sir Thomas Rokeby, Sheriff 4 ihr 75 A 
of York, thought it his duty to levy ſome Troops in a rea- Ib. p. 529, 
dineſs againſt the King's coming, and at the ſame time to Walling, 
obſtruct the progreſs of the Rebels. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland judging it of the laſt importance, to diſperſe 

the Sheriff*s Forces before they increaſed, marched towards 

him, in expectation that his approach would put him to flight. 

But he found he had to deal with an Enemy that was not The Far! 
ſo eaſily frightened, Rokeby, though far inferiour to the t i. 
Earl, ſtood his ground, and fought with that Bravery and 
Good-Fortune, that the Rebels were entirely routed (5). 

The Earl of Northumberland was flain on the ſpot, and I: de/cated 
the Lord Bardelf taken Priſoner, but ſo mortally wound- aft, 
ed, that he died in few days. Their heads being ſent to td 
the King, were ordered to be ſet on a Pole on London 

Bridge. Thus died the Earl of Northumberland, who, 

from bang the King's great Friend, became his bittereſt 
Enemy. It was he that contributed moſt to place Henry 

on the Throne, by his readineſs to join him at Raven- 

ſpur ; an Example followed by all the reſt of the King- 

dom. But afterwards he made ſeveral attempts to wreſt 

the Crown from him. So, it might be a Queſtion, whe- 

ther he had done more for, than againſt, him, if in an 

affair of this nature a fingle Rebellion did not outweigh 
numberleſs Services, 

Henry being on his March, when he received the news The King 
of the defeat, and death of the Earl of Northumber- 8 the 
land, proceeded to York, He made ſome ſtay in that W. lang. 
City, to try the Rebels, of whom ſome were execu- Ad. Pub. 
oy (6) ; others redeemed their Lives with large Sums of III p. 545 

oney. 

Before the King departed from London, he had order- The Ear! of 
ed a Fleet to be equipped againſt the French Rovers, who Kent 46 
for ſome time had infeſted the Coaſt of England, and gene 


, to croſs over to Lee in Efſex. Hall, fol. 26. AR. Pub- 


way Sir 7 s . 2 te 
was in thoſe four Ships. Id. Stow's An. p. 334. y bomas Ramſione, the Vice-Chamberlain, with all the King's Furniture and Apparel that VIII. p.542. 


() He died about Auge 5, at his Manor of Scene - 7. 
in Lenden, which he had newly built. He likewiſe built the Rate] 
dale Baron, Vol. 2. p. 412. Wall. p. 376. 

(4) This year a Parliament was holden at Glocefter, 


Thorp in Norfolk, and was buried with his Lady in the Body of the Church of the White Friers 
y Stone-Bridge at Rochefter 3 and founded a College for ſecular Canons at Pentfract. Dug- 


| on October N, nfler. nd 
half, and the like Subſidy for Staple, and other Merchandize, 20, and removed in November to Weſtminſter. Tt granted the King one Tenth and a 


(5) Near Horſehwoed, on Febr. 19. Wall. ; 
tenances, for ” Rymer : Fad. ; Jacky JP. 377 
(6) The Abbot of Hales being taken figh 


for two years, as in the laſt Parliament. Cotton's Abridg. p. 464, 465. Wall. p. 377 
For this good ſervice, King Henry granted Sir Thomas Rokeby the Manor of Spofſord, with its Appur- 


830. 
2 the Earl's fide, was hanged. Walſ. p. 377+ 


Earl 
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1408, Earl of Kent, who commanded the Fleet, was long in 
The Pyr atet queſt of theſe Rovers to no purpoſe, At length, hear- 
ar ay ing they were retired on the Coaft of Bretagne, to the 

litcle Ile of Brehac, which was expreſsly excepted in the 
Trucs with the Bretons, he went and attacked them in 
the Town of the ſame Name, where they had ſhut them- 
ſelves up. In the firſt aſſault, he received a Wound, of 
which he died in five days. This prevented not his 
T roops from continuing the Siege, and taking the Town, 
where they put all to the Sword. : 
Truce for The frequent Ratifications of the Truce, not hinder- 
8 ing the French from making continual attempts upon 
AQ. Tub. England, Henry was forced at laſt to be content to con- 
VIII p.516, clude a new ſeparate 'T'ruce for Picardy and Guienne, 
521» 53% from the zoth of September 1408 (1), to the 1ſt of May 
mw 1410 (2). Poiftou was expreſsly included, becauſe the 
French denied that Province to be held of Guienne. 
2 brig: %% he Schiſm, which commenced in 1378, by the double 
Se Election of Urbon VI, and Clement VII, ftill continued, 
Platin, to the great .ſcandal of Chriſtendom. Urban dying in 
Walling. 1390, the Cardinals of his Party choſe in his room Bo- 
niface IX, who at firſt ſeemed very much inclined to 
put an end to the Schiſm. Whereupon the Court of 
France, laboured heartily to inſpire Clement with the 
ſame reſolution. But as he proved inflexible, the Uni- 
verſity of Paris was ordered to meet, where it was deci- 
ded, that, to put an end to the Schiſm, one of theſe 
three ways was abſolutely neceſſary. The firſt was, 
That the two Popes ſhould reſign, The ſecond, That 
they ſhould agree upon Umpires to decide their diffe- 
rence. The third, That the determination ſhould be re- 
ferred to a General Council. This reſolution being 
communicated to Clement, troubled him ſo, that he died 
quickly after in 1394. When the King of France had 
notice of his death, he wrote to the Cardinals, defiring 
AA. Pub. them not to proceed to a new Election. But as they 
V1ll.-p.604+ ſuſpected the contents of his Letter, they choſe, before 
they opened it, the Cardinal of Luna, an Arragonian, 
who took the Name of Benedi& XIII. Before the Elec- 
tion, they all took a folemn Oath, that whoever was 
choſen, ſhould renounce the Papa:y, in caſe it was deem- 
ed neceſſary for the goed of Chriſtendom. But Benedict 
being elected, diſpenſed with the Oath he had taken, 
when Cardinal. On the other hand, Boniface IX dying 
1404, his Cardinals choſe Innocent VII, and he likewiſe 
dying the next year, they elected Angelo Coraris a Venetian, 
who aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. 
It would be tedious to relate all the Evaſions uſed by 
Benedict XIII, and Gregory XII, to decline the refigna- 
tion ſworn by each. They were both willing to be thought 
well- affected, and yet continually ſtarted freſh Obſtacles 
to the agreement deſired by all Chriftendem, In ſhort, 
the Chriſtian Princes, tired with the delays of the two 
Popes, found means to gain the Cardinals of both ſides, 
who, in their own name, ſummoned a General Council 
at Piſa, for the 25th of March 1409. 

1409, The Council being aſſembled, the two Popes were 
Ceuncil of cited, and as they did not think fit to appear, were de- 
2 6 clared perjured Hereticks, and deprived of their Digni- 
Walking ty. At the ſame time, the Cardinals were impowered to 
Alexander ele a new Pope. They choſe Peter de Candia, who 
V, eedted. ſtiled himſelf Alexander V. Before the meeting of the 

Council, Henry writ to Gregory, to admoniſh him to com- 
The King's ply with the method of Reſignation, But his Letter be- 
1 * ing fruitleſs, when he heard of Alexander's Election, he 
be "" iflued a Proclamation, enjoining all his Subjects to ac- 
knowledge the new Pope, It was believed, the ſcanda- 
lous Schiſm, which had now laſted thirty years, was at 
length cloſed, but by Benedict's obſtinacy, it was ſome 
years farther prolonged, 
The Pro- How ſcandalous ſoever this Schiſm might be, it did not 
14.4 tbe create in the Clergy of England ſo great uneaſineſs, as 
lms the JWickliff*s Doctrine. Though, during this Reign, the 
Clergy» Lollards were uſed with great ſeverity, their Number con- 
tinually increaſed, There were even at Oxford, Doc- 
tors, that publickly defended the novel Opinions, as well 
Wicklif's in their Diſputations, as Writings. The Biſhops being 
2 i extremely alarmed at it, obtained of the King an Order 
d Univerſity to meet in Convocation, and examine 
Act. Pub, the Books of J/icklif. As the Majority were ſtill at- 
Vin. tached to the old Doctrine, his Books were condemned, 
and the Univerſity publiſhed a Decree, forbidding all her 
Members, upon pain of Degradation, to preach, or teach, 
the Doctrine therein contained, 
Truce with TT his year the Truce with Bretagne, was prolonged to 
Bretagne» the 1ſt of Fuly 1411, 


+ C07, 515, 520» 


(3) January 27. Cetton's Abridg. p. 470. 
(5) Kaprn fays, in the ſeventh, See above, p. 491. 
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Henry could not be ſecure of any Tranquillity, ſo 1416. 
long as France was undiſturbed, From thence proceed- Troub + in 
ed the riſe of all the motions, as well of his own Subjects, 2 — 
as of the Welſb and Scots, The War, which was kindled 7 Monit. 
in that Kingdom between the Houſes of Orleans and | 
Burgundy, was very beneficial to England. In the firſt aa. pus. 0 
Place, Caftile and Scotland were more ready to conclude VIII. p. Es, 

a Truce with Henry, In the next place, the Je, re- 

ceiving no further aſſiſtance from thence, found at length, 

their pretended Prince was very far from being able to 

perform what he had promiſed, and began by degrees to 

deſert him. Laſtly, Henry reaped moreover this private Henry 

Advantage, that he became more abſolute at home, fince e ee 

he had nothing to fear from his Enemies abroad. Though oy 5 ay 

he had cauſed Richard to be depoſed, for uſurping an wert pri. 

arbitrary Power contrary to the Laws, yet he himſelf *#ge. 

plainly ſhowed by certain proceedings, he would have 

been glad to govern with an abſolute authority. This 

chiefly appeared in the Elections of Members of Parlia- 3 
ment. By the directions of the Court, certain Artifices 1 ='% 
were practiſed, to render the Freedom of voting of no 133 
uſe, ſince the Sheriffs took the liberty to return ſuch Re- 15 
prelentatives as had not a Majority of Votes. This is a 
thing of ſo fatal a conſequence, that it may be affirm- 
ed, the liberty of the Ergl/h will no longer ſubſiſt, 
than whilſt the Privilege of freely electing their Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament ſtands inviolated, If once the 4 
Sovereign comes to chuſe what Repreſentatives he pleaſes, WW % 
the bounds of the Royal Authority will be in the end B 
ſo enlarged, that nothing but the mere Shadow of Liber- 

ty will remain, Of this, we have ſeen a remarkable 
inſtance in the Reign of Richard IT. But it may farther 

be added, that all the Kings of England, who have enjoy- 

ed a more abſolute power than the reſt, acquired it by 

this way, I mean, by procuring their Creatures to be elec- 

ted. When a Parliament conſiſts of ſuch Members, it is 

no longer the King that is charged with Incroachments 

upon the People's Liberty, but it is the Nation itſelf, that 
voluntarily runs into Slavery, And if, afterwards, they 

reſolve to throw off their chains, they can only ſucceed 

by violent means ; and this, by the way, is the Sprin 

of moſt of the Civil Wars, ſo often kindled in England 

The Parliament which met in Fanuary (3) 1410, con- 

ſidering the conſequences of King's proceedings to 
over-rule the Elections, believed the redreſs of that abuſe, 

was the moſt preſſing affair. Accordingly, in the be- ,, * 
ginning of the Seſſion, they preſented a Bill to the King, falſe N. 
by which, the Sheriffs, who ſhould be guilty of making . 
falſe returns, were to be fined a hundred Pounds Sterling, 3 
for every offence, The King would have been glad to 

evade this Act, but as he could not do it, without laying 

himſelf too open, and beſides intended to demand a Sub- 

fidy, he gave it the Royal Aſſent. 

Upon paſſing this AQ, the King demanded an Aid of 7. K 3 
Money of the Commons, who took occaſion from thence 4 « 3 
to renew their former Inſtances, with regard to the Cler- ch 
gy. Wickliff*s Doctrine had gained ſo much ground, 
that the Majority of the Houſe of Commons leaned that 
way. Thus biaſſed, the Commons preſented to the p,,;,;,..- 
King two Petitions, one againſt the Clergy, the other in he Commer: 
behalf of the Lallards. In the firſt, they ſet forth, 4 the 
That the Clergy made an ill uſe of their Riches, and Walling. 
* conſumed their Incomes, in a very different manner 
* from the Donors intent: That their Revenues were 
exceſſive, and conſequently it was neceſlary to leſſen 
„ them: That ſo many Eſtates might eaſily be ſeized, 
as would ſerve to provide for a hundred and fifty 
« Earls (4), at the rate of three thouſand Marks a year 
« each; fifteen hundred Barons, at a hundred Marks 
&« each; ſix thouſand two hundred Enights, at forty 
« Marks; and a hundred Hoſpitals, at a hundred Marks: 

That by this means the Kingdom's ſafety would be 
© better provided for, the Poor better maintained, and 
„ the Clergy more attached to their Duty. 

In the ſecond Petition the Commons prayed, that the ger .. 7 

Statute paſſed againſt the Lallards in the ſecond (5) year favour of - 


op... . 
N 


of this Reign, might either be repealed, or at leaſt qua- — B 
lified with ſome Reſtrictions, : 


If the Parliament, that firſt moved the leſſening of 
the Clergy's Revenues, was ſtiled the Lalear ned, it may 
well be ſuppoſed, this met with no better Treatment. 
The Name of Lollard and Heretical was plentifully be- 
ſtowed, and the Clergy conſidered the Petition, as tending 
to undermine all Religion. This was induſtriouſly inſinuated 
to the King, with all the aggravations, which Parties con- 
cerned are capable of diſplaying on ſuch an occaſion, It 


(1) There had been a Truce concluded, from January 15, till April 15. 1408, which was prolonged till September 30. See Rymer's Feed, Tom, 8. 
(2) From the 15th of June, till that time three years. Ibid, p. 541, 548-560. 


(4) Walfingham ſays, only fifteen Earls, p. 379. 


1410, 


Book XI. I 3. 


is hard to know, whether the King himſelf was of this 
Mind ; but however, he declared, he had the Intereſt of 
the Church no leſs at heart, than the Clergy themſelves. 
- Aﬀter the Death of the Earl of Northumberland, there 


was never a Lord in the Kingdom, that could give him 


any Uneaſineſs; and though the People were diſſatisfled, 
Henry was very ſenſible, that of themſelves, they would 
never be induced to rebel, unleſs incouraged thereto. So, 
it was his Intereſt to pleaſe the Clergy, who alone were 
able to ſtir up the People, if they had ſo plauſible a Pre- 


N. Vg tence as the loſs of their Revenues. For this reaſon, he 


ja s the two 


Petitions. 


Walling. 


Amber Pet i- 
tion again 


tbe Clergy 


reected. 
Watling. 


anſwered the Commons very ſharply, that he neither could, 
nor would conſent to their Petitions, and expreſly forbad 
them to meddle any more with the Church's Concerns, 
As ſor the Lollards, he replied, that far from permitting 
the Statute againſt them to be repealed, he wiſhed it more 
rigorous, for the utter Extirpation of Hereſy out of the 
Land. 

The Commons miſling their Aim, were contented with 
moving, that at leaſt Clerks convicted ſhould not be de- 
livered to the Biſhops Priſons (1), alledging for reaſon, that 
daily Experience ſhewed, Clerks by that means always 
eſcaped the Puniſhment they deſerved. What the Com- 
mons demanded was no leſs reaſonable now, than in the 
Reign of Henry IT, when that Prince, and all the Peers of 
the Realm maintained that Point ſo ſtoutly againſt Becket, 
and Pope Alexander III. But Henry fearing to be expoſed 
to the like Troubles as Henry II was liable to, refuſed 
alſo to give his Aſient to this Bill. On the contrary, he 
affected to ſhew an extraordinary Zeal for the Intereſts of 
the Church, and to take ſuch Steps as he thought moſt 


The Kin er- agreeable to the Clergy. Though it cannot be doubted, 


ders @ Lol- 


lard t be 
burrt. 
Walſing- 
p- 378. 
Act. Pub. 


that Wicklif's Doctrine was the real Cauſe of the Motions 
made by the Houſe of Commons, the King was pleaſed 
to let them ſee, how far he was from giving them any 
Countenance, by ſigning a Warrant for burning one Thoma: 


VIII. p.627. Badby. The Prince of ales had a mind to be preſent 


The Commons 
ere offended, 


end refuſe 
abe King's 
Demand. 
Walling. 


He obtains 


at the Execution, and, as the poor Wretch gave ſenſible 
Signs of the Torture he endured, ordered the Fire to be 
removed, and promiſed him a Penſion for Life, provided 
he would recant. But Badby recovering his Spirits, re- 
fuſed to comply with the Offer, and faffered Death with 
heroick Courage. 

The Commons conſidered this Execution as an Inſult, 
and great Aggravation of the Refuſal they had lately en- 
dured. Accordingly, when the King demanded a Power 
to levy every Year a certain Subſidy (2), though the Par- 
liament ſhould not fit, the Demand was boldly rejected. 
The Commons would have even refuſed a Supply for his 
neceſſary Occaſions, if, to force them to it, the ſame me- 
thod, that had formerly ſucceeded, had not been employed: 
That is, he prolonged the Seflions till he obtained his 


y 127 7 deſire (3). It plainly appeared, that the Earl of Northum- 


Farce. 


berland was dead; that the Troubles in J/ales were almoſt 
at an end; and that France was no longer formidable; 
otherwiſe he would never have ventured to treat the Com- 
mons ſo haughtily. 


The Duke of Notwithſtanding the ill Poſture of Affairs in France, the 
Burgundy Duke of Burgundy reſumed his Deſign of beſieging Calais, 


ms d Ve 


fign to be- 


but with his former Succeſs. All his Preparations at St. 


"þ+ge Calais. Omer for the carrying on the Siege, being burnt to Aſhes, 


Walbog, 


either by Accident, or by means of an Incendiary, ſent on 
purpoſe by the Governor of Calais, this _—_— like the 
foregoing, vaniſhed into Air. The French Hiſtorians make 


Ag. Pub. no mention of this Attempt. However it ſeems, by the 
Tur p.627, King's Precaution, in ſending the Prince of Males to Calais 


+ 629, 631. 


Truce of 
France 


prolonged. 


at that very time, he had received ſome private Intelli- 
nce thereof. Be this as it will, the Truce with France, 


or Guienne and Picardy, was again prolonged for ſome 
Months. 


The Englih This Year Robert de Humphreville, Vice-Admiral of 


rat Age 


Scotland. 


Ib. p. 639. 


1411. 
Truce 
proiunged. 


Act. Pub. 


England, enter'd the Gulf of Edinburgb, and daily landing 
his Men, now in one place, then in another, carried away 
a great Booty (4). 

The whole Year 1411, was ſpent in ſeveral Negotia- 
tions, which ended at length in prolonging the T ruce with 
France for five Years, with Caftile, till February 1413, 


VIII. p.641, and with Bretagne for ten Years. 


655, 657, 


668, 680, 
687, 694, 


702, 7 10, 
21. 


Theſe Negotiations require no farther Explication, 
ſince we have already ſeen the Occaſion of them. But 
the Negotiation this Year with the Duke of Burgundy, 
merits a more particular notice. 'T'o that end, it will 
be neceſlary to explain, as briefly as poſſible, the preſent 
Situation of Affairs in France, on which depends a good 


(1) Rapin ſays here, by miſtake, that Clerks ſhould not be tried in the EccleGaſtical Courts.—alngbam's Words are, Ut clerici conviti de cetere 


HE N R V IV. 


Part of the Occurrences of this, and the two followung 1411. 


Reigns, 


We have ſeen how John Duke of Burgundy aſſaſſinat- Afuir: of 


501 


ed the Duke of Orleans, Brother of King Charles VI, — 2 


and 3 the Fact, had Credit enough to procure a p. Daniel. 
S5 


Pardon. afterwards, went into his Dominions in 
Flanders, with deſign to reſtore to the Biſhoprick of 
Liege, his Ducheſs's Brother, expelled by his People. 
Whilſt he was preparing for this War, the Ducheſs of 
Orleans, in Company with her three Sons, of whom 
Charles the eldeſt was but fifteen Years old, came, and 
caſting herſelf at the Feet of the King her Brother-in- 
law, demanded Juſtice for the Death of her Husband. 
Though the Duke of Burgundy had obtained a Pardon, 
his Adverſaries taking advantage of his Abſence, had In- 
tereſt enough to have it revoked, and to cauſe him to be 

ronounced Enemy of the State, He was then march- 
ing to the Relief of Magſtricht, where the Men of Liege 
held their Biſhop beſieged. At his Approach, they raiſed 
the Siege ; but, being afterwards informed, the Duke 
had only ſixteen thouſand Men, reſolved to attack him, 
Though their Army was three times as ſtrong as the 
Duke's, they were routed with the loſs of thirty thou- 
ſand Men. The Duke's Victory ſo alarmed his Enemies 
in France, that not thinking themſelves ſaſe at Paris, 
where the Duke had many Adherents, they retired to 
Tours, and took the King along with them. The victo- 
rious Duke, preferring his Aﬀairs in France, to the War 
againſt the Men of Lie, who were ſufficiently humbled, 
put himſelf immediately at the head of four thouſand Horſe, 
and came to Paris, where he was received in Triumph. 
At his Arrival he ſo managed, that the Pariſians ſent De- 
puties to the King, praying him to return to their City, 
Charles, who was then in one of his Intervals, thought 
it not adviſeable in the preſent Juncture, to protect the 
Enemies of the Duke of Burgundy. He repaired to Paris 
as deſired, and immediately appointed conſiderable Perſong 
to mediate an Agreement between the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Sons of the Duke of Orleans, which was ac? 
compliſhed, though with great difficulty. The Ducheſs 
of Orleans died with Grief, to fee her Husband's Mur- 
derer triumphant ; and the young Duke of Orleans, then 
but in his fixteenth Year, found himſelf obliged to be re- 
conciled to his mortal Enemy. From thenceforward, the 
Duke of Burgundy ſeized the Government, the King, who 
frequently relapſed, being too weak to hold the Reins him- 
ſelf. 


Mean while, Henry, who had always an eye to a AR Pub. 
VIII. pg, 


of Wales, with one of the Daughters of the Duke of W. 


Peace with France, formed a Deſign to marry the Prince 


Burgundy, whom he ſaw ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. But 
whilſt he was carefully thinking how to accompliſh his 
Project, ſuch Alterations happened in France, as made him 
ſenſible, this Alliance was not ſo certain a means, as he 
had imagined, to attain hi Ends. The Dukes of Berri, 
Orleans, Alenſon, Bretagne, and the Earls of Clermont and 
Armagnac, meeting at Gien in Auguſt 1410, entered into 
a League againſt the Duke of Burgundy, and ſhortly af- 
ter approached Paris, The Duke, having the King in 
his Power, oppoſed them with equal Forces; which con- 
vinced them, that the Execution of their Deſigns depended 
on a Battle, the Succeſs whereof could not but be doubt- 
ful. In all appearance, France itſelf would be ruined by 
a Battle, which would have been deſtructive to the King- 
dom, on which ſide ſoever Victory inclined, had not 
means been found. to make an Agreement between theſe 
Princes, It was agreed, that the Duke of Burgundy ſhould 
depart from Paris, the confederate Princes ſhould not 
enter there, and none of the Heads of the two Parties ever 
ech to Court, unleſs ſent for by Letters under the Great- 

The Duke of Burgundy punQually obſerving this Agree- 
ment, retired into the Loaw-Countries ; but the Duke of 
Orleans, and the reſt of his Party, were not ſo ſcrupulous, 
After disbanding their Troops, they levied others, and 
approached Paris, in expectation of inriching themſelves 
with the Plunder of the Metropolis, which remained firm 


to the Burgundian Party, The Duke finding himſelf 1 2 7 
rc WRE © 


Bu rgundy. 
Walſing · 


thus deceived, made an Alliance with the King of Eng- 
land, who believing it his Intereſt to ſupport him, ſent 
him a conſiderable Body of Troops (5). With this Aſ- 
ſiſtance, the Duke marching into France, and paſſing 
through the Enemies Quarters, who were blocking up 
Paris, entered the City, amidſt the Acclamations of the 


non traderentur ergaſtulis Epiſcoporum, ſed carceribus regis, & go dominerum, p+ 379 
4 


13 A Tenth on the Clergy, and a Fifteenth on the Laity. (ing. 


. * 7 , 
Till the middle of May : And then the Commons granted bim a Fikteenh J and 


and Poundage ; but with this condition, that expreſs mention ſhould be made, it was done of their own good 20ills : Out of theſe Duties, they gave the King 


twenty thouſand Marks, to diſpoſe of at his pleaſure. Walſjing. p. 379. Cotton's Abridg- p- 474 
(4) He brovght away ſo much Corn, Cc. that he brought down the Prices of . thence was called Mend- Marker, 
(5) Under the Command of Jobn Fita- Alan, Earl of Arun.el ; Jabs Oldcaſtie, Lord Cobbam, &c, Woalſing. p. 380. 


No. XXVI. Vor. I. 


6 L People 


continued the Duties on Wool, Leather, and Wool-fells, and Tunnage 


9 . 
alſing. 
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1411, People on the zoth of OXober 1411. From this time be- 
gan the two powerful Factions of Orleans and Burgundy, 
the firſt of which received afterwards the Name of the 
Armagnacs, from the Earl of Armagnac, who became their 
Head. 

Parliamert Whilſt France was in Trouble and Confuſion, the 
2 Parliament of England meeting about the end of this 
An. Tear (1), petitioned the King for a general Pardon for 
his Subjects. Henry readily complied with their Requeſt, 
Glendour i excepting only Glendour and his Adherents (2). This 
excepted, ſhews Glendour was {till living, though moſt Hiſtorians 
Villar ſay, he died in 1409. It is true, after the Earl of 
Hi: Affair: Northumberland's Death, his Affairs were gone to de- 
bet de cay, The Ih, ſeeing he was unable to perform his 
Promiſes, had deſerted him by degrees. He was even 
apprehenſive, they would make ſome attempt upon his 
Life, or deliver him up to the King. His fears inducing 
him to conceal himſelf, he paſſed the refidue of his Days 
AQ. Pub. in ſome unknown Place. So, it is no wonder the time 
m. IX. of his Death is unknown. However, that he lived till 

25 35” the Year 1417, is certain. 

1412, The Affairs of France were embroiled more and more, 
Comiruation by the mutual Hatred of the two Factions, who made no 
7% ſcruple of ſacrificing the Good of the Publick to their 
France Animoſity. Hitherto Henry had juſtly dreaded ſome 

Miſchief from that quarter. If the Diſſenſions of the 
Princes of the Blood had not hindered thoſe that were 
at the Helm, during the King's Illneſs, from effectually 


ſupporting the Male-contents in England, he would very 


Henry thinks probably have been greatly diſtreſſed. But when he ſaw 

3 the Animoſity of the two Factions carried to the higheſt 

them, degree, his Fears entirely vaniſhed. He even began to 
think of means, to reap ſome Benefit from the Troubles 
in France, as the French had frequently attempted to take 
advantage of the Inſurrections in England. Herein, the 
Obſervation of the T'ruce was no more regarded on one 
ſide than the other, 

N. Fafiim Henry ſoon found as favourable an Opportunity, offer- 

orcas ed by the French themſelves, as he could deſire. The 

/ % Dukes of Berry, Orleans, Bourbon, Alenſon, the Earl of 


1h p.7:6, Armagnac and the. Lord d' Albret, Heads of one of the 


7 78, 726. 
Walon. 


— 


Factions, ſceing themſelves unable to withſtand the Duke 
of Burgundy, who had the King and all the Royal Fa- 
mily in his Power, came to a Reſolution, to ſtrengthen 
themſelves with the Aſſiſtance of the King of England. 
Zut as they were not ignorant, that the Puke of Bur- 
gundy had prevented them, by making an Alliance with 
Henry, they thought it neceſſary to break that Union, by 
offering ſuch "Terms, as were capable of taking off Henry 
from his Ingagements with their Enemy. To that end 
they met at Bourges, where they agreed upon the Condi- 
tions to be offered him, and then ſent Deputies to treat 
with him. 

N Dre Hitherto, the Duke of Burgundy had evaded Henry's 
Buzpun®y Propoſal, of marrying the Prince of Males with one of his 
re Daughters. Probably, he had entertained other Views. 
of bis But, upon Information of what was contriving in England, 
12 he thought proper to preſs, in his turn, the concluſion of 
Villa „ the Marriage. Henry pretended to hear with Pleaſure the 
737. Propoſition, but it was only to procure better Terms from 
the Orleans Faction, with whom he deſigned to make an 
Alliance. And indeed, the Deputies of the Princes hear- 
ing of this Negotiation, inſiſted no farther upon any Ar- 
ticle, but concluded the Treaty, juſt as Henry deſired, on 
the 18th of May 1412, 


Treaty be- By this Treaty the Confederate Princes were bound, 

xveen Fenty 1, To give up to the King of England about fifteen hun- 

e dred I owns, Caſtles, and Bayliwicks, which they held 

Fact'iom, in Guienne, or in Poictou. 

Wala IT. To conquer for him what remained of theſe two 
Provinces in the hands of the French, and reſtore to him 
Guienne, With all its Dependencies, in the ſame State and 
Extent, as enjoyed by his Predeceſſors. 

III. The King allowed, that the Duke of Berry ſhould 
hold Poicton tor Life, on condition he did him Homage, 
and delivered up Poiftiers, Niort, and Lufignan : As for 
the reſt of the fortified Towns in that Province, he ſhould 
place ſuch Governors in them, as would bind themſelves 
by Oath to aw, them after his Death to the King of 
England. The Duke of Orleans was to have the Duchy 
of Angoultme, upon the ſame Terms, and the Earl of A- 
magnac certain Caſtlewards in Guienne. 

IV. The King was bound on his part, to lend the 
Princes an Aid of a thouſand Men at Arms, and three 


thouſand Archers, who were to go to Blais, where they 


ſhould be received by the Princes, and paid before-hand 1412, 
according to the ſtipulated pay. 


The Treaty being ratified, Henry gave the Command Prin: 
of this Aid to Thomas his ſecond Son, created, a few T bems. 


command; thy 


days after, Duke of Clarence, He ſent with him in this $,u-;, 
Expedition the Duke of York, and Thomas Beaufort High- p. 745. 


Admiral of England. Theſe Troops departed in Fuly, © macs Dinle 


and it appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Calletion of th 4 


Public Acts, that the King was preparing to go in Perſon 755. 
to Guienne, to take Poſſeſſion of what had been promiſed WP 
him. 

But whilſt theſe Forces had been buſily raiſing in Eng- He arne, 
land, the face of Affairs was altered in France. The ja a - 
Duke of Burgundy improving his Advantages over his clud:d. 
Enemies, cloſely beſieged them in Bourges, and had 
brought the King with him. Though the Beſieged made 
a vigorous Defence, in hopes of the Supplies that were 
coming from England, they would have found it perhaps 
very difficult to hold out, if the Duke of Burgundy had 
not thought proper to offer them Peace, He was afraid 
of the Arrival of the Engliſb Troops, and the Confede- 
rates had reaſon to apprehend, they would not come timely 
enough. Theſe different Fears rendering both Sides more 
tractable, the Peace offered by the Duke of Burgundy was 
accepted without heſitation, and at the ſame time pro- 
claimed, | 

Mean time, the Duke of Clarence landing in Normandy, 
advanced towards Blois with all poſſible diligence, without 
committing Hoſtilities by the way. But when he was 
informed, that the Confederates had accepted a Peace (3), 
he conſidered France as an Enemy's Country, and made 
great Ravages in his march. It was the Duke of Orleans's 
buſineſs, head of the Faction, who had drawn him into 
France, to content him. But as he had no Money to pay Walfang. 
what was already due to the Engliſh(4), he was forced to 
give him the Earl of Angcu/t#me his Brother in Hoſtage. 

On the other hand, the Duke of Clarence finding him- 

ſelf in the Heart of an Enemy's Country, with a few 
Troops, and not without apprehenſion, that the two Parties 

would join againſt him, did not think fit to ſtand upon 

Terms. He only ſtipulated for leave to lead his Troops FM retire 
into Guienne, where they ſerved to recover ſome Places, us 
by the help of the Earl of Armagnac, and the Lord 4. Al- 
bret, who were not pleaſed . with the Peace. 

'T his Affair being ended, Henry enjoyed a profound Tran- Heory ex: 
quillity, He had nothing more to fear from France, which, 2 
by inteſtine Diviſions, was become unable to hurt him. FRY 
The 21 ſought only to make their Peace, and the Re- 
gent of Scotland, content to ſee the King his Nephew in 
the hands of the Angliſd, minded only his private Con- 
cerns. In fine, the Male-contents in England, being no 
longer ſupported by ſoreign Princes, remained quiet. Henry 
made uſe of this Calm to efface the ill Impreſſions, his 
Severity and Proceedings with reſpect to the Parliament, 
had made in the Minds of his Subjects. He affected Po- 
are and endeavoured by all ſorts of means to ſhew, 

thought of nothing leſs than ſtretching the Prerogative 
Royal. His Endeavours were crowned with ſuch Suc- 
ceſs, that, notwithſtanding his Severity to his Enemies, 
and Refuſals to the Houſe of Commons, he was deemed a 
generous, mild, and moderate Prince, What was before 
conſidered, as an effect of his cruel and revengeful Temper, 
was now readily aſcribed to pure Neceſſity, and the Cir- 
cumſtances of his Affairs. It was, doubtleſs, the latter 


Behaviour of this Prince, which led Hiſtorians to give him . 


ſuch Commendations, as his former Actions no way de- 
ſerve. This Example ſhews, how eaſy it is for a Sove- 
reign to efface the diſadvantagious Impreſſions entertained 
of him by his Subjects, provided he is ſo wiſe and fortu- 
nate, as to perſuade the World, he ſincerely intends to re- 
form his Conduct. 

Whilſt Henry was endeavouring to recover his Reputa- Exceſs of 
tion, which had ſuffered a little ſince his Acceſſion to a 
the Throne, the Prince of J/ales was entirely deſtroying Hall. 
his own, by his daily Exceſſes. Though he had naturally 
a great and generous Heart, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
corrupted by Perſons, who, to ſerve their own Ends, flat- 
tered his vicious Paſſions, and diverted him from the Paths 
of Virtue, His Court was the receptacle of Libertines, 
Debauchees, Buffoons, Paraſites, and the like. Nothing 
was talked of, but the riotous and extravagant Pranks of 
the Prince, or his Companions. Such a Conduct in a 
Prince, who was one day to fit on the Throne, was very 
amazing to the conſiderate, who could not help dreading 
the Conſequences. However, amidſt theſe Apprehenſions, 


(1) On Nowember 3. The Lords and Commons continued for one Year longer the Duties on Wool, Wool-fells, ' and Leather; and alſo the Subſidy of Tun- 
nage and Poundage ; fo as it was always confeſſed to proceed from their own Good Will, and not of Duty. They alſo granted, that every Perſon having tweaty 
Pounds a Year in Land, above all Charges, ſhould pay fix Shillings and Eight-pence. Cotton's Abridge p. 478, 479. 

(2) This Pardon is dated December 22. at Heſminſter. Rymer's Fd. Tom. VIII. p. 711. 

(3) This Peace was concluded at Bourges, July 15, and from thence called the Peace of Bourges. 

(4) Which was three hundred and twenty thouſand Crowns of Gold, P. Danie! Hiſt. Franc. Tome V. p. 505. 
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Book XI. 


1412. A Ray of Hope was ſeen to ſhine, in a very unexpected 
T. Eliot. mark of Moderation given by the Prince. One of his 
Stow- © Favorites (1) being arraigned for Felony before the Chief 

Juſtice (2), he reſolved to be preſent at the Trial, with 
He giver. a deſign to over-awe-the Judge. But his Preſence not pre- 
Judge fu yerting the Criminal's Condemnation, he was ſo tranſ- 
i ie Face. ported with Paſſion, that he ſtruck the Judge on the Face. 
The Chief Juſtice thus affronted, conſidering the Conſe- 
quences of ſuch an Action, without regarding the Quality 
of the Offender, commanded him to be arreſted on the 
ſpot, and committed to Priſon (3). Then was ſeen what 
would never have been expected, the Prince, quiet as à 
Lamb, ſubmitting without murmuring, to the Judge's- 
Orders, and ſuffering himſelf to be led to Priſon without 
Reſiſtance, like a private Perſon. . 
The King The Judge's Courage, and the Prince's Moderation, 
grow: ſ«/Þi- were equally pleaſing to the King. Nevertheleſs, Henry, 
ju 9 Who was exceſſively jealous of his Crown, could not help 
T. Orta- giving Ear to ſome People's Inſinuations, that his Son 
n bad ill Deſigns againſt him. This Belief troubling him 
extremely, he would, perhaps, have proceeded to Extre- 
mities, in order to prevent the imagined danger, had not 
the Prince taken timely care to remove his Suſpicions. As 
fl: vindi- ſoon as he was informed of the King his Father's Thoughts 
oy" brmſ«'f- of him, he deſired a private Audience, and obtaining it, 
Tate caſt himſelf at his Feet, and ſaid, * Sir, I am told you 
„ have entertained a Suſpicion of me, injurious to my 
„ Honour, and to the Reverence and Veneration I have 
« for your Perſon. It is true, I freely confeſs, I. have 
«© been guilty of ſome intemperate Sallies, which deſerve 
© your — But I never had the leaſt thought 
of any Attempt upon your Perſon or Government. 
« They that dare charge me with ſo monſtrous a Crime, 
< ſeek only to diſturb your Quiet zud mine. To clear 
4 my ſelf of this Imputation, I have taken the Liberty 
to come and throw my ſelf at yout Feet, humbly in- 
< treating you, to cauſe all my Actions to be as rigorouſly 
examined, as thoſe of your mcaneſt Subjects. I am 
ready to undergo this ſtrict Scrutiny, knowing you will 
be fully convinced of my Innocence.” "Ihe King 
ſeeing with what Frankneſs the Prince offered to vin- 
dicate himſelf, grew perfectly eaſy, and reſtored him to 
Favour. | 

1413. In the beginning of the Year 1413, Henry was. ſeized 
The King is with a Diſtemper, which, in three Months, laid him in 
2 his Grave. Mexerai ſays, it was the Leproſy. Others 
Di/omper, affirm, it was a ſort of Apoplexy, which had frequent Re- 
Walfing turns, and threw him into Fits that took away his Senſes. 

However this be, his Diſtemper, which ſeized him at ſe- 


veral times, laſted near three Months, aud then brought 


him to his end (4). A certain Perſon having ſormer ly 
told him, he ſhould die at Feruſalem, he remembred the 
Prediction, and verily believed, God would make him his 
Inſtrument to reſcue that City out of the hands of the 
Infidels. Thus perſuaded, he fancied his Death was not ſo 
near, and thought it his Duty to dedicate the Remainder 
He takes the Of his Days to that glorious A wean Accordingly he 
e 8" 9 took the Croſs, and calling a great Council, communicated 
Jr. his Deſign, and ordered all thing to be ſpeedily prepared 
for his Voyage. But preſently after, the Returns of his 
Diſtemper being more frequent than uſual, he found, in- 
ſtead of undertaking ſuch” an Expedition, he ought to 
employ all. his thoughts in Preparations for Death. His 
continual Fear of loſing his Crown, by reaſon of the many 
Attempts to wreſt it from him, increaſed with his Years. 


0 akvays 2 time he went to Bed, he ordered it to be laid on 


kept bis hrs 


Crown on 


illow, left it ſhould be ſeized before he was dead. 


4% Pill, One day being fallen into ſo ſtrong a Fit, that he was 


Hollingſh. 


Ha thought to reſign his laſt Breath, the Prince of Wales 


King recovering his Senſes, and miſſing the Crown, asked 


what was become of it. Being told the Prince had taken 
it, he ſent for him, and asked him, whether he would 
rob him of his Royalty even before his Death. The 
Prince replied, He never had -any fuch Thoughts, but be- 
lieving him dead, be had taken the Crown as his lawful 


Heir, and tbe only Perſon that had a Right to pretend to it. 
Nevertheleſs, he thanked God he ſaw him again recovered, 


and heartily wiſhed he might long live to wear it bimfelf. At 


(1) Sir T Eliot fays, it was one of his Servants. Stow's Ann, p. 342. 
(2) William Gaſcoigne.. Stow, ibid. 
(3) To the King's Bench. Ibid. 


„ 21.2648 ENKEY IV, 


took up the Crown and carried it away. Soon after, the 


$03 


the ſame time he went for the Crown, and laid it in its 1413. 
Place. 

Henry's laſt Fit ſeized him in St. Edward's Chapel, as 7% Wer's 
he was worſhipping at that Saint's Shrine. He was carried“ F. 
to the Abbot of WW: Aminfter's Lodgings, which were near- 
er than his own, Some time after, recovering his Speech, Hei carried 
and finding himſelf in a ſtrange Place, he asked where abr - 
he was: He was told, at the Abbot of /Ye/tminfter's, in Ge. 
a Chamber called Zerufalem. Theſe Words putting him Stow. 
in mind of the fore-mentioned Prediction, he thought 
only of dying. Before he expired, he ſent for the Prince % 4% Le- 
his eldeſt Son, and gave him many excellent. Inſtructions, ” 2 
among which he could not forbear ſhewing ſome doubts 
concerning his Right to the Crown, He told him alſo, 
he was afraid his Brother, the Duke of Clarence, would 
diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of the Throne. It is not 
known, whether theſe Fears were occaſioned by his ſe- 
cond Son's reſtleſs Temper, or by ſome Engagement with 
him, when he conceived a Suſpicion of his eldeſt, Be this 
as it will, the Prince anſwered, that being his lawful Heir, 
he would endeavour to keep the Crown by the ſame Me- 
thods he had himſelf preſerved it during his Life. As for 
the Duke of Clarence, if he behaved as he ought, he ſhould 
always find him a kind Brother ; but it he pretended to 
do otherwiſe, he knew how to make him return to his 
Duty. The King ſaid nothing more, except that he 
recommended him to the Protection of Heaven. A few C G 
Moments after, he reſigned his laſt Breath, on the 2oth of WI. 
March 1413, in the forty-fixth Year of his Age, having 
reigned thirteen Years, five Months, and one and ewenty 


Daps (x). 8 IP. | 
. Moſt of the Hiſtorians. have endeavoured to give, in CG. 
my opinion, a very unſuitable Idea of this, Prince. They 
ſpeak with Praiſe of his Mildneſs, Clemency, Generoſity, 
Valour, and many other Virtues, Which appear more in 
their Writings than in his Actions. If he had ſome Re- 
putation, whilſt a private Perſon, he does not ſeem to 
have increaſed. or maintained it, · aſter his Acceſfion to 
the Throne. His diſtinguiſhing Character was an extreme 
Jealouſy of a Crown, acquired by Ways not univerſal] 
approved, and preſerved by ſhedding a: Torrent of nob 
Blood. The Death of [Richard II will be an indelible 
Stain to his Memory, tho” his Uſurpation of the Throne 
could be juſtified. In ſhort, he performed nothing re- 
markable to afford matter for Panegyrick, His Expedi- 
tions into Scotland and Hales have nothing- to diſtinguiſh 
him with Honour. If be happily. freed himſelf from all 
the Conſpitacies againſt him, he was chiefly indebted to 
the Mayor af Cirenegſtar, the Sheriff of Vorgſbire, and 
the Earl of ' I/+/tmoreland. The Battle of Shrewsbury, 
wherein he vanquiſhed. young Percy, is the only notable 
Action in his whole' Reign. His continual: Fear of In- 
ſurrections, cauſed him to neglect ſeveral Opportunities of 
humbling France, and recovering the Provinces loſt by 
his Predeceſſors. He even ſuffered many Inſults from the 
French, Scots, Welſh and Bretons, without ſhewing much 
Reſentment. In fine, he employed all his thoughts in 
preſerving his Crown, and avoiding all Occaſions by which 
it might be endangered. This prudent Policy ought to be 
the chief, if not the ſole ſubject of his Encomium, as it 
was the ſole Motive of his Actions, wherein nothing ap- 
pears to render him eminent. Though he had cauſed Ri- 
chard II to be depoſed, for uſurping an abſolute Power, 
he did not ſeem, by his Conduct, to have ſo great an 
. Averſion for that Crime, as he pretended when it was his 
Intereſt to expoſe it. It is true, towards the end of his 
: Life, he ſeemed to have formed a Deſign, to follow Max- 
ims more conformable to the Nation's Liberties. But God 
was not pleaſed to allow him time to ſhew the. Effects of 
this Reſolution (6). 

When I conſider the exceſſive Commendations beſtowed 
on this Prince, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that the Glory 
of being the firſt Burner of Hereticks, and of protecting 
the Clergy againſt the Attempts of the Houſe of Commons, 
were the main Springs of all theſe Encomiums. It is well 
known, the Eccleſiaſticks are as zealous in praiſing their 
Benefactors, as in blackening their Oppoſers. 

During this Reign, the famous Robert Knolles, William Perſons of 


Wickham (7) Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Richard IWhit- Waline, 


tmgton p. 37a. 


(4) He had called a Parliament, to meet at Vefminſler, on Feb. 2. but being ill, nothing could be done. Wal/. p. 382. | 


(5) His Body was conveyed, by Water, to Feverſbam z and from thence, 


baſter, Parcel gilt, and ſeems to have been erected by 
betwixt two Pillars on the North-fide the Chapel of St. 


William of 
Wickham, 


by Land, to Canterbury, and there ſolemnly interred. His Tomb is of Ala- 

geen Jaan of Navarre, his ſecond Wife, whoſe Effigies lies upon his Right-band, and is placed 

n! 8 _ s Becket, oppoſite to the Monument of Edward the Black Prince. 

here is no mentien of any Works either agnificence or Charity done by this King, except his contributing towards the Foundation of Forberi 

Calpe in d ee wa bg in 1419 by Sword Plane Dk of rk. Sos 2 5 {24696 
m Wic ampſbire, w was born, in 1 His Father's Name was Jab Perret. Aſter he b ; 

| Winchefter and Oxford, he returned to his Patron Nicholas Wedal, who Thad + — net 


Sand f. Geneal. p. 27 f. 


been at the Charge of his Education. He afterwards. became known 


to Edward III, and having a Genius for Architecture, was made $ ing's Buildi is Direct | 
/ urveyer of the King's Buildings, His Direction for rebuilding #indſor-Caftle gave 
— 6. and occafioned his Promotion at Court, where he paſſed through the Offices of Secretary of Hoo Five Seal, Ge. * — — 


to. the\ tes of Kae u 1367, and ſoon” after made Lord Chancellor of England, It is faid, being re; 


to the King as a Man of 
20 


— of 
raw = 
— 


N 


New-Col- 
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1413. tington Mayor (1) of London, were eminent for works of 
Charity and uſeful Foundations. 
Stowe Geoffrey Chaucer, and John Gower, two famous Poets 
that flouriſhed in this Reign, are generally reckoned the 
firſt Reformers of the Engliſh Tongue (2). 
Henry had by Mary Bohun (3), Daughter of the Earl of 
Me. Hereford, four Sons and two Daughters, namely, Henry 


Vol. L 


his Succeſſor, Thomas Duke of Clarence, Fohn Duke of 1413. 
Bedford, and Humphrey, created Duke of Glxcefter by 
Henry V, his Brother. Blanch, the eldeſt of the Daugh- 

ters, was married to Lewis Barbatus Elector Palatine, and 
Philippa his ſecond, was Wife of Eric King of Denmark 

and Norway: 


14 HENRY V. Sirnamd of Monmovrtn. 


Hz xv V. ENRY IV not having the Happineſs to be 

1413. beloved by the Engliſb, his Death was not much 

March 20, regarded. The Clergy alone lamented his Loſs, 

becauſe in his Reign they had met with great 

Favour and Protection. But the reſt of the People eaſily 

forgot a Prince, who, after his Acceſſion to the Crown, 

had performed nothing memorable, and ſhed more of his 

Subjects Blood than of the Enemies of the State. The 

very Peace enjoyed by the Eng/;/h during his whole Reign, 

was not grateful to them. War would have been thought 

more beneficial, ſince a fairer Opportunity to recover > 

was loſt in France had never offered. So, in expectation 

that the Prince his Son would revive the Glory of the 

Englih Name, which ſeemed buried in Oblivion, fince the 

Reign of Edward III, they joyfully beheld him ſucceeding 

a Father, from whom nothing very advantagious to the 

Kingdom could be expected, though his Reign had been 

longer. In the preſent Juncture, England wanted an active 

and warlike King, who knew how to take advantage of 

the Commotions in France. On the other hand, War was 

become neceſlary, to diſpel the ill Humours ſpread over the 
Kingdom in the late Reign. 

Education of Henry of Monmouth, ſo called from the Place of his 


Henry v. Birth (4) was exactly of the Temper defired by the En- 


 gliiſh. He was naturally of an elevated and enterpriſing 
Genius, For this reaſon the King his Father had always 
kept him at a diſtance from Affairs; this elevated Spirit 
being too apt to breed Suſpicion in ſo miſtruſtful a Prince. 
He had been a Student in Queen's-College in Oxford, un- 
der the Fuition of the Biſhop of Vincheſter his Uncle (5), 
Chancellor of that Univerſity. Here, in his tender Years, 
the Principles of Honour and Virtue were ſo carefully im- 
printed in his Mind, that they could never after be effac- 


ed. In his very Childhood, he ſhewed a ſtrong Inclina-'His ui 
tion for War, -which increaſing with his Years,- the King Inclinations, 


his Father thought proper to indulge it. At eighteen Years 


of Age, he commanded an Army againſt the Veld, and 

defeated them in two Battles. But his Victories did him 

an unſpeakable Prejudice. The King his Father, exceſſively ey IV's 
jealous of his Authority, and dreading the Conſequences of Jearuly 1 
ſo noble a beginning, conſidered his Son's Reputation, as 

likely one day to prove deſtructive of his Quiet. Diſturbed 

at this Thought, he removed him from all-Warlike, as he 

had done from all Civil Offices, for fear it ſhould be out of 

his Power to check his Flight, when once he ſhould take 

Wing. Reduced to a State of —_— hs * N Conſe of the 
rally active, ſought Employment. Unhappily, by the In- "7. 
ſtigation of —— about him, and perhaps by the Direc- 1. 
tion of the King his Father, he ran into diſhonourable 
Courſes, and abandoned himſelf to Exceſſes, unbecoming 

his Birth, and injurious to his Reputation (6). Notwith- 

ſtanding all this, his good Diſpoſition failed not to ſhew 

itſelf upon certain Occaſions. His Moderation, in ſuffer- 

ing himſelf to be led to Priſon, by order of the Judge he 

had affronted, was a clear Evidence, that the Seeds of Vir- 

tue were not entirely deſtroyed in his mind by Senſuality. 
Accordingly, the King his Father, who was not , rr 

of his Taka, was afraid of him, though a young Prince, 
drowned. as it were in Pleaſures, did not ſeem likely to 

give him Diſturbance, The Eng{/h themſelves were not 75. Per- 
prejudiced againſt him, Indeed his wild Sallies might give 7747 © ge 
occaſion to fear, they ſhould one day be unhappy under 1% 7 
his Government. But, upon certain occaſions, they ob- 

ſerved in him Tokens of Generoſity, Virtue, and greatneſs 

of Soul, which inſpired them with hopes of a happy Change 

in his Perſon, 


no Learning, and not fit for a Biſhoprick ; he told the King, That what he wanted in Learning himſelf, he would ſupply with being the Founder of Learn- 


ing. According!y he began the Building of New-College in Oxford, and laid the firſt Stone himſelf, March 1, 1379. It was finiſhed in ſeven Years. In 
lege founded, 1387, on the 25th of March, he likewiſe laid in Perſon the firſt Stone of his College at Wincheſter, which he defigned as a Nurſery for that at Oxford. Upon 


this Foundation he ſettled an Eſtate for a Warden, ten Fellows, two Schoolmaſters, and ſeventy Scholars. He died in the fourth Year of Henry IV, aged eighty 
Years, and lies buried in St. Swwithin's Church in Wincheſter, in n ſtately Monument of his own erecting in his Life-time. _ 7 
(1) Among other things, he built Newgate in 1420, above half of St. Barthalomew's Hoſpital in Weft-Smithfield, and the Library in Grey Frier, now called 


Chrift's Hoſpital. 


now ſtands. otow's Survey, B. III. p. 40. 


King Henry IV inſtituted the Duchy Court, in Honour of the Houſe of Lancafter, to the end the Lands belonging to the Duchy 
might, in all following Times, be diſtinguiſhed from the Lands of the Crown. 


In the Year 1411, the Gui/d-ball in London began to be rebuilt, as it 


(2) Geoffrey Chaucer was a Man of Quality, Wit and Learning He was in great Favour with King Edward III, and his Succeffor Righard II, by whom 
he was employed in ſome important Negotiations, both at home and abroad. In 1374, King Edward III allowed him a Pitcher of Wine a Day, out of his 
Cellars. And in 1398, Richard II made him a Grant of a Hogſhead of Wine every Year ; beſides a Penſion of "__ Pounds a Year out of the Exche- 

c. 


quer ; both which were continued by Henry IV. See Rymer's Fd. Tom. VII. p. 35. Tom VIII. p. 39, 51, 94, 


He lived moſtly about Woodfiath 


and New-E!m in Oxfordſhire, where he had a conſiderable Eſtate; and dying in 1400, was buried in Weſftminfler Abbey, His Son was Thomas Chaucer, 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, in the ſecond Year of Henry V. Alice, the Daughter of this Tema, married, firſt, Sir Joba Philips ; ſecondly, Thomas 
de Montacute, Earl of Saliſbury ; and thirdly, William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk ; and by theſe two laſt Matches, as well as her Father's Deſcent, the Fa - 
mily of Cbaucer became allied to the greateſt Houſes in England. His Friend and Companion Jabn Gower, who joined with him in refining the Eli Lan- 
guage, was of the Family of the Goxwers of Sittenbam in Yorkſhire, He lies buried in St. Mary Overrey's Church in Seutbwark, part of which he rebuilt, 


Stow's Ann. p. 326. and Survey, B. IV. p. 8. 


(3) Which died in 1394+ She was the ſecond Daughter, and one of the Co-heireſſes of Humpbrey de Bebun, Earl of Hereford, Eſſex, and Nortbamptom 
Waljirgham, p. 350, King Kenry had no Children by Joanna of Navarre his ſecond Wie» g ; 


Henry IV, by the Indenture of his third Year, contraſted, That a Pound Weight of Gold of the old Standard was to make by Tale forty five Nobles, 
amounting to fifteen Pounds, or a proportionable Number of half or quarter Nobles: And a Pound Weight of Silver of the old Sterling, to make by Tale 
leventy five Groſſes (i. e. Groats) amounting to twenty five Shillings; or a hundred and fifty half Groſſes, going for Two-pence a Picce ; or three hundred 


Sterlings, going for Pence a- piece; or fix hundred half Sterlings, 


or Half-pence, called here Mailes. His Groats and half Groats have his Head crowned 


within a Roſe, which the leſſer Pieces have not. HENRIC. DI. GRA. REX. ANGL. Z. FRANC. Reverſe, POSUI. DEUM. ADIVTORE. MEUM- 
VILLA. CALISIE. (See Fig. 1.) The Half-penny, HENRICUS. REX. ANGL. Reverſe, VILLA. CALISIE- (See Fig 2.) | In the fourth Year of his 


Reign, it was enacted, That foreign Money be ſent out of the Kingdom, or re-coined ;z that a Third of the Bullion 


coined in Half-pence and Farthings z 


and that Galley Half: pence be not payable as formerly, in great deceit of the People, Of theſe Farthings, the Author of Num. Brit, Hiſtoria, ſays, he has one 


inſcribed, H. D. G. ROSA. SIE. SPI. Reverſe, CIVI TAS. LONDON. 


(4) He was born there in 1388. Sandford, p. 777. 


(5) Henry Beaufort, ſecond Son of Fobn of Gaunt, by Catherine Swinford, conſecrated June 23. 1406. hid. p. 261, | | 
(6) He is ſaid; among other Pranks, to diſguiſe himſelf, and lie in wait for the Receivers of his Father's Reats, and in the Perſon of a Highwayman, to 
let upon and rob them. In ſuch Rencounters he ſometimes happened to be ſoundly beat, but always rewarded fuch of his Father's Officers, as made the 


Koutelt Reſiſtanco Stow's Ann. p. 3424 
2. 
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Book XI. 


Immediately after the Death of the King his Father, 
the Prince was proclaimed, by the name of Henry the 
3 Fifth. Inſtead of diſputing the Crown, thoſe who had 


King. of 
been moſt averſe to the Advancement of the Houſe 

MY Lancaſter, were the firſt to pay him their duty. The 

Earl of March himſelf, relying on his Generoſity, came 

and voluntarily put himſelf into his hands, to give him a 

convincing Proof of his ſincere Intention to leave him 

Stow. in peaceable poſſeſſion of the Throne. In fine, ſuch 


Confidence did the Engliſh place in him, that, contrary 
to Cuſtom, they offered to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
T. Livias. even before he was crowned. But he declined, in a mo- 
deft and obliging manner, the receiving that Teſtimony 
of their Eſteem. He told them, it was not reaſonable, 


they ſhould ſwear to be faithful to him, before he him- 


ſelf had taken a ſolemn Oath to govern them with Equity 
and arcording to Law. This Moderation, which charmed 
all the World, totally effaced the n Impreſ- 
ſions given by his former Conduct, to thoſe by whom he 
was not well known. 


Ih is The Ceremony of his Coronation being performed on 
croroned: the gth of April (1), he granted that very day a general 
—F Pu> Pardon for all Crimes, except Murders and Rapes. | His 
Walſiog. 


firſt Proceedings plainly ſhewed the 1 7 of his 


Intentions, and his Reſolution worthily to fill the Throne 


He diſmiſſs to which he was raiſed. Before he applied himſelf to the 
bir old C:m- Affairs of the State, he called before him the Companions 
, of his former Riots, and, exhorting them to leave off 

their lewd Life, diſmiſſed them with liberal Preſents ; but 
withal, ſtrictly charged them, upon pain of incurring his 
Diſpleaſure, not to preſume to come near the Court. 
The Aſtoniſhment of theſe Men, who expected quite 
other things, was as great as the Admiration of the Wit- 
neſſes to a Reformation, which afforded ſo pleaſing a 
Proſpect. 

Aſter this firſt proof of his Wiſdom, the K ing conti- 
nued, without ceaſing, to give many others, which could 
admit of no doubt, In the firſt place, he choſe for his 
Council, Perſons of the I Gravity, Abilities, and 
Repute among his Subjects. Then he removed ſome of 
the Judges, and advanced ſuch in their room, as to the 
Knowledge of the Law, joined a perſect Integrity. He 
did the ſame with regard to inferior Magiſtrates, and took 
particular Care to fill the vacant Benefices, with Perſons 
of ſound Principles and known Merit. 


Hr chuſes a 
(ur. il. 

1. L'v.us- 
Hal. 


H giva Nothing remained to confirm the good Opinion already 
2 bis conceived of him, but to diſplay his martial Virtues, and 


give proofs of his Piety. As to the firſt, he ſhewed, dur- 
ing the whole Courſe of his Reign, that he was ſecond 
to none of his Predeceſſors, as the Reader will have rea- 
ſon to be convinced hereafter. As for his Piety, he ſoon 
became famous by two ſignal Inſtances. Indeed the firſt 
might be very ambiguous; but it was conſidered then, 
as the moſt certain Sign, and beſt proof of the ſincere 
Intentions of a Prince, to promote the Glory of God: I 
mean his condeſcenſion for the Clergy, in promiſing to 
perſecute the Hickliffites or Lollards, The other mark of 
| his Piety, was his Care to repair, as far as lay in his Pow- 
N. remover er, the Injury done to Richard II. He ordered the Body 


Richard's of that Prince to be removed from the Abbey of Lang- 
—_— ley (2), where it was indecently buried, to Weftminſter 
ter Abbey, and laid by Ann of Luxemburgh his Queen. Af- 
ene ter performing this Duty, he founded three Religious 
Ma. Vel I. Houſes near Shene (3), where Richard's Soul was to be 
p- 97 3+ prayed for Night and Day. 
His bind The Parliament that was called ſome time before (4), 
Parliament: met on the 15th of May, well inclined to the new King. 
boo - Several Statutes were enacted, tending to the Preſervation 
Abyidz, Of the publick Peace, and of the People's Rights and Pri- 
vileges (5). Henry freely gave his Aſſent to all theſe Sta- 
tutes, and particularly to an Act to prevent Frauds, in the 
Elections of Members of Parliament. The Conduct of 
Richard II, and ſome Attempts of the late King, reader- 
ed this Act abſolutely neceſlary (6). 
The Clergy Whilſt the Parliament was employed in the publick 


CY Affairs, the Convocatian of the Clergy was fitting, under 


Hereſy. the Direction of Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Can- 
Act. Pub, terbury, This Prelate, being extremely incenſed againſt 
IX- p. 61 the Lollards, had obtained of the late King an Order, to 
Walſizy, fend Commiſſioners to Oxford, to take Informations con- 


Bale, crnng Doctrine of the Wickliffites. 


The Buſineſs of 
theſe 


mmiſkoners was to diſcover the chief Abettors of 


14. HE N RV v. 
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this Herefy, and how it came to be ſpread in the King- 1413. 
dom, and particularly in the Dioceſes of Londen, Hereford, 
and Rocheſter. At their return, they preſented their In- 
formations to the Archbiſhop, who laid them before the 
Convocation. After ſeveral Debates, it was reſolved, 
there was no poſſibility of extirpating the Lollard Hereſy, 
unleſs care was taken to inflict exemplary Puniſhments 
on the principal Favourers thereof: That among theſe, Tu 
Sir John Oldcaſtle Baron of Cobham, was to be deemed © 7” m 
the moſt conſiderable and dangerous: That therefore, as a 4, Pub. 
Terror to the whole Sect, their principal Protector ſhould 1X. f. 61, 
be firſt attacked, and a Proceſs formed againſt him for 3 
Hereſy. But as Oldcaſtle was the King's Domeſtick, and © 

in. his Favour, it was thought, that Method might give 
Offence, unleſs the King was acquainted. with it before- 

hand, and his leave deſired to proſecute the Heretick, The 7*y i 14» 
Archbiſhop undertaking this Affair, waited on the King 7" 8 
with complaints againſt Oldcaſtle. He tried to perſuade ibid. 
him, that Fire and Faggot were the only means of extir- 

pating Hereſy, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary for 

the Intereſt of Religion, to proceed againſt Oldca/tle, 
according to the utmoſt rigour of the Law. The King 

having calmly heard him, replied, he could never approve Hit Aber. 
of Force in reclaiming Hereticks, and the rather as Ex- 

perience had but too frequently ſhewn, that rigorous Me- 

thods were as effectual againſt Truth, as againſt Error: 

That he would talk himſelf with Oldcaſtle, and try to 

reftore him to the right way, and if he could not ſucceed, 

would then give leave for a Proceſs againſt him. Mean AR: Pub. 
while, to give the Clergy ſome Satisfaction, he iſſued a 1X P. 4% 
Proclamation, forbidding the Le!lards to held any Meet- 

ings, and charging his abject; not to be preſent at their 
Preachings (7). A few days after, he was pleaſed to talk 

with Oldcaftle, and finding him immoveable, no longer 

oppoſed the Clergy's Requeſt. 

The Archbiſhop having obtained the King's leave, ſent 7. V 
a Summons to Oldcaftle, who refuſing to own the Ju- 25 43 
riſdiction of the Biſhops, ſlighted the Citation. He would . 
not even ſuffer it to be ſerved upon him; ſo it was #: 61. 
fixed upon the great Gates of the Cathedral in Roche/ter, V.. 
Henry provoked at ſo haughty a Proceeding, ordered him 
to be apprehended and committed to the Tower. On the He cm- 
28th of September, the Priſoner was brought before the 71 
Archbiſhop, aſſiſted by two other Biſhops and ſeveral Ec- a 
cleſiaſticks. As they could get no Anſwers from him, and ca- 
but what were directly repugnant. to the eſtabliſhed Opi- 4-4 
nions of thoſe Days, they pronounced him Heretick, and 
delivered him over to the ſecular Power. His Death I cg, 
would have immediately followed his Condemnation, if s. 
by the help of his Friends, or Careleſſneſs of his Guards, 
he had not fqund means to eſcape out of Priſon. He 
went and concealed himſelf in Hales, where his Perſe- 
cutors left him, not undiſturbed, as will hereafter be ſeen, 

Theſe are all the remarkable particulars, with regard to 
Domeſtick Affairs, that happened from the zoth of March 

1413, to the end of December, the ſame Year. 

IT am now going to enter upon the Relation of the ſity of 

War, renewed by Henry V, againſt France: A War gs ber 
which had laſted ever ſince the Breach of the Treaty of ,,;., _ 
Bretigny, though oſten interrupted by Truces in the late Englit 
Reigns. In order to give a juſt Idea of this Prince's Mo- Hg. 
tives to carry his Arms into France, it will be neceſſary 

to repreſent the then State of that Kingdom: Otherwile, 

it would be very difficult to underſtand the Sequel. 

Charles VT, aMicted with a Diſtemper, which rendered 4:7: 
him, moſt part of his time, uncapable of governing, had Fance. 
three Sons, Lewis, Fohn, and Charles. he eldeſt, who 
bore the Title of Dauphin and Duke of Guienne, was a 
Prince of an indifferent Character. At ſixteen Years of 
Age, he had taken to a debauched Life; and moreover, 
was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with Principles, that led him to 
arbicrary , Moy and carried him into many Exceſſes. 

His Favorites indulged him in this Courſe of Life, and 
could not bear that he ſhould be told of a Reformation, 
by which they would have been fo great Loſers. On 
the contrary, to prevent the Execution of a certain Pro- 
ject, formed for the better governing the Kingdom, and 
approved by an Aſſembly of the chief Men, they inſpired 
their young Maſter with a Deſire to hold the Reins of 
the Government himſelf, during his Father's Diſtemper. 
They intimated to him, that the Duke of Burgundy had 
ſeized it without any. Right, and that none could claim 


(1) Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, performed the Office of High-Steward ; and Herry Fitz-Hugb, that of High-Conſtable, upon this ſolemn 


Occafion, Rymer's Feed. Tom. IX. p. 2. 


(2) From the Church of the Friers- Preachers at King's Langley. Camden in Hertfordſb. 


(3) One of Cartbuſians, called the Houſe of Jeſus of Bethlehem 3 another of Celgline Monks, who obſerved the Rule of St. Benedict; and the third of 
Bridgetin Nuns. Theſe two laſt Monaſteries bad one Church in commecn ; the Nuns above under the Roof, the Brothers below on the Ground z both Mo- 


naſteries were ſeparat-ly incloled. Dugdale's Mondft. Vol. I. p 973. 


(4) March 22. 


(5) By one of theſe Statutes ft was enacted, That no Under-Sheriff, Sheriff's Clerk, Receiver, or Bailiff, ſhould be Attorney in the King's Courts, dur- 


inz the time that he is in Office with any ſuch Sh-riffs. See Statutes, x Hen 
(6) This Parliament granted the King, for four Years, the like Subbdy of Staple-ware, Tonnage and Poundage, as had bean granted to King Henry IV. 


See above, p. 496. Note (2). Cotton's Abridg. p 535 | 


No, 26, Vol. I. 


(7) Under pain of Impriſonment, and fortciture vi Goods, Rymer's Fad, Toms IX. p. 46. 


ry V. 
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1413. it to the prejudice of the King's eldeſt Son, fince he ex- 
ceeded the Age fixed by the Ordinance of Charles V, for 
the King's Majority. Upon this foundation, they adviſ- 
ed him to 5 to ſupplant the Duke of Burgundy, 
by ſeizing the Baſtile, in order to hinder the Parifians 
from aſſiſting him. This Project was executed ſhortly 
after, by means of the Governor of that Fortreſs, whom 


806 


the Dauphin had gained to his Intereſt. But he had not 
long Reaſon to rejoice at the Succeſs of his Enterprize. 


Upon the firſt Rumour of it in Paris, the Citizens, pri- 


vately encouraged by the Duke of Burgundy, took Arms, 


AR. Pub. 


to the number of ten or twelve thouſand Men. One 


IX. 5 cc. part inveſted the Baſtile, the other, under the Conduct of 


a Surgeon, one John de Treye, came before the Dauphin's 
Palace, who, not expecting this Inſurrection, found no 
other Remedy but to appear at the Window, to try to 
appeaſe them; but nothing was able to ſtop them. After 


breaking open the Doors of the Palace, they ruſhed into 
the Apartments, and carried away above twenty Perſons, _ 


whom they accuſed of corrupting the Prince, and threw 
them into Priſon. On the other hand, the Governor of 
the Baſtile, being ſeized with Fear, delivered up the For- 
treſs to the Duke of Burgundy, who, in ſpite of the Dau- 
phin's Efforts, continued maſter of the Government. Tt 
was during theſe Troubles, which happened in March 
1413, that Henry IV died in England, and Henry V, his 
Son, aſcended the Throne. 

Whilſt the new King was employed in ſettling his 
Affairs at home, the Troubles were renewed in France. 
At the end of April, the Seditious took it in their heads 
to wear white Hoods, as a Badge of Diſtinction. John 
de T roye, at the head of an armed Mob, brought one to 
the Dauphin, who durſt not refuſe it. Ihe King him- 
ſelf happening to be in the Street, as he was going to the 
Church of Notre-Dame, was obliged by the Seditious to 
take a White-Hood. But their Inſolence did not ſtop 
here. Two days after, their Leader came to the Palace 
of St. Pal, where the King lodged : There, in preſence 
of the whole Court, he undertook to juſtify the Impri- 
ſonment of the Dauphin's Officers; and added, there 


were ſtill at Court many more, that equally deſerved to 


be puniſhed. At the ſame time, without regarding the 
Intreaties of the Dauphin, or the King himſelf, he ſeiz- 


ed a great Number of Lords and Ladies, and carried 
Lewis of Bavaria himſelf, the Queen's 


them to Priſon, 
Brother, was not ſpared. - The King not being able to 
withſtand the Torrent, was forced to conſent, that ſome 
of the Priſoners ſhould be proſecuted, and to go to Paris 
in a White-Hood, to inroll certain Edicts, demanded by 
the Seditious, 

The Dauphin finding himſelf thus checked by the Fac- 
tious, or rather by the Duke of Burgundy his F ather - in- 
law, their private Director, could not bear to remain in 
a ſituation ſo contrary to his Temper, without endeavour- 
ing to free himſelf, The Heads of the Orleans Faction, 
who had been forced to ſign a Treaty, which removed 
them from Paris and the Court, were the only Perſons 
from whom he could expect any Aid. He contrived 
therefore a ſecret Negotiation with them, and, the bet- 
ter to hide his Deſign, went and conferred with them 
in Perſon, under colour of procuring an Agreement 
between the two Parties, concerning ſome Breaches of 
the Peace of Bourges. After making a Combination, he 
ſo managed, that a Peace was confirmed; and by the 
new Treaty, ſigned at Pontoiſe, the Orleans Party were 
allowed to come and pay their Reſpects to the King at 


Paris. 
The Duke of Mean while, the Duke of Burgundy judging, by the 
Burgundy Dauphin's former Attempt, what he was to expect from 
e, him, had reſolved to ſecure Aſſiſtance, in caſe of Need. 
Henry, To that end, in June he had ſent, as Earl of Flanders, 
n_ an Embaſly to England, whereof Ralph, Provoſt of St. 
— 4p Donas of Bruges was chief, under pretence of renewing 


the Treaty ot Commerce between the Engliſh and Flem- 
ings; but in reality, to propoſe an Alliance with Hen- 
ly. 7y (1). This appears by the King's Commiſſion, at the 
b. p- 34 fame time to the Biſhop of St. David's, and the Earl of 
Warwick, to conclude a perſonal Alliance between him 
and the Duke of Burgundy. It is hardly to be doubted, 
that the Duke had then formed a Deſign to make 2 
League with the King of England. We ſhall, hereafter, 
ſee much plainer Proofs of this matter, This Deſign 
was not however ſo ſpeedily executed. Probably, t 

Duke had no other Intent, than to ſecure the Aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſb, in caſe he ſhould be preſſed as he was in 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


' the Reign of Henry IV. Otherwiſe, he did not think it 1413, 
neceſſary to haſten the concluſion of this Affair. | 
Whatever his Deſign was, Henry thought he ſhould not Henry fed 


negle& ſo favorable an Opportunity, to foment Troubles h 


in France, of which he might make an Advantage. For 8 
that purpoſe, he ſefit, ſhortly after, Ambaſſadors (2) to 1x. p.34, K. 
Paris. Their publick Inſtructions were, to preſs the 36, 37, k. 
Coutt of France to obſerve, better than hitherto, the 
twenty-eight Years Truce, Secondly, to confirm the 

ſame, or make a new, Truce. Laſtly, they had Power 

to adjuſt all the Differences between England and France. 

Very likely, one of the King's Motives, in ſending this 
Embaſly, was to be perſectly informed of the Poſture of 

Affairs in that Kingdom. But his chief Aim was to con- 

clude with the Duke of Burgundy the Alliance propoſed 

by that Prince. This evidently appears by a fourth Com- e. 3+ 
miſſion, empoweting them to ſign an Alliance between 

him and the Duke, and between their reſpective Domi- 

nions. It cannot therefore be doubted, that the Provoſt 

of St. Donas laid the Foundation of this Negotiation in 

his firſt Journey to London, This was tranſacted in July 

1413. 

The next Month produced a great Change in the 4 e H.. 
Affairs of France, much to Henry's Advantage. The 2 i 
Orleans Party, at the head of which were the Duke of 7 
Orleans the King's Nephew, the Duke of Berry his Un- Ib. p 53, 4 
cle, the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Alenſon, the Earls 
of Eu and Vend/me, were approached Paris, purſuant to 
the Liberty given them. At the ſame time, the Dauphin, 
by his Intrigues, had gained great Numbers of the Citi- 
zetis, who promiſed to aſſiſt him. Whereupon he ordered 
his Friends to take Arms, and marched about the Streets 
of Paris, at the head of thirty thouſand Men. The 
Confternation of the oppoſite Party was ſo great, that 
they quitted the Louvre, the T own-Houſe, and the Baſlile, 
of which they were in poſſeſſion, without offering to 
make the leaſt Reſiſtance. The Duke of Burgundy per- The Dub 
ceiving it was not in his Power to reſiſt the Torrent, 2 
and dreading, moreover, the Arrival of the Orleans © 
Party, who were not far off, choſe to retire into Flar- 

ers. 

No ſooner was he gone, but the Orleans Faction be- Fd. 
came uppermoſt at Court, without the Dauphin's reaping oy 
any Advantage. The King, beipg then in one of his In- 
tervals, aſſumed the Government, and entertained ſo ſtrong 
an Affection for the Duke of Orleans his Nephew, that he 
ſuffered himſelf to be wholly guided by his Counſels. 

he young Duke improving this Advantage, cauſed divers 

iets to be publiſhed againſt the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the Authors of the former Sedition to be proſecuted, ſeve- 
ral of whom were put to Death. wy 

Shortly after, the Ambaſſadors of France and England, Tru 
meetihg at Lelingham in Picardy, to negotiate a Peace, — 


agreed (3), that the Truce ſhould be inviolably kept till Septemb. 


the 1ſt of June next enſuing (4). During the Nee” AR. Pub. 
ation, the Engliſb Ambaſſadors intimated, that the King Fit bs 


their Maſter expected, France ſhould reſtore whatever mand: 
was taken from England, ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. fewy- 
This was in effect the Cauſe of the War, which had 
ſubſiſted, ever ſince the Violation of that Treaty, and this 
Demand contained nothing extraordinary.” However, the 

Court of France having flattered themſelves, that after 

the Death of Edward III, the Kings of England would 

think no more of proſecuting their Pretenſions, were 
extremely alarmed at this Declaration, The Poſture of 


patched to Lenden, the Archbiſhop of Bourges, the Con- Ce _ 
ſtable 4 Albret, and Col, one of the King's Secretaries, 53142. 
under pretence of endeavouring to make Peace, but in 
reality to diſcover Henry's Intentions. Theſe Ambaſladors 
arrived at London in October, and could only obtain a 
+775 ag of the Truce, for what time they pleaſ- 
50. | 

Whilſt they were in England, the Court of France The King 
continued their Proceedings againſt the Duke of Burgundy 25 _ 
and his Adherents, many of whom ſuffered by the hand % 1. 
of the Executioner. Lewis d Anjou, King of Sicily, who Due of 
had with him a Daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, Burzun. 
affianced to his eldeſt Son, reproachfully ſent her back to 
her Father, Shortly after, he gave one of his Daugh- g. gn 
ters in marriage to Charles Earl of Ponthieu, the King's 1 
third Son, who was not yet full thirteen Years old. No- cd Se. 
thing could prove more fatal to France than this Mar- e. King: 
riage. The young Prince, eſpouſing the Intereſt and 


(1) Thomas Duke of Clarence, General of the Forces ſent into France by the late King, returned to England, this Year, about Eaſter. Walſingham, 


p- 382. 


(2) Henry Chicheley, Biſhop of St. David's 3 Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ; William I: Zouche, Lieutenant - Governor of Calais ; Henry, Lord 


Scrope 3 Raiph Greneburſt, 
Ibid. and p. 36, &c. 


(3) On September 26. See Rymer's Faed. Tom. IX. p- 60. 


4) In this Truce the Scers were included. 57d. 
© (5) Only for one Year, beginning at FWruaꝶ 4. 2414s hid. p. 94+ 
3 


Doctor of Laws ; and Richard Halme. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IX. p. 34. Their Commiſſion and Inſtructions bear date Fuly 14+ 
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Book XI. 14. HE 


Paſſion of the King his Father-in-law, became ſworn Ene- 
my to the Duke of Burgundy. At the ſame time, he in- 
<urred the hatred of that Duke; who, though in Exile, 
had ſtill a powerful Party in the Kingdom. This mutual 
Animoſity, which continually increaſed, was the occaſion 
of many Calamities to France, D 
Toe Duke of Mean while, the Dauphin receiving no Benefit from 
Burgundy the late Revolution at Court, could not behold, without 
2 ene „ extreme concern, the Duke of Orleans at the head of Af- 
ebe Dauphin, fairs, whilſt himſelf was without Credit, and like a Pri- 
wwbo accepts ſoner in the Louvre, where he was narrowly watched. 
os This Conſtraint being inſupportable to a Prince of his 
Character, he readily liſtened to the Duke of Burgunay's 
Offer of Aſſiſtance, to place him in the Poſt to which he 
was entitled by his Birth, They entered therefore into a 
ſort of League to expel the Duke of Orleans from Court, 
Heappriactes The Duke of Burgundy having thus ſecured the Dau- 


1473. 


Paris. phin, approached Paris at the head of an Army, pre- 
tending his deſign was to free the Dauphin his Son- in- 
law from Captivity. He imagined, Paris would declare 
in his favour, but ſo good order was taken, that nothing 

An Edi ſtirred. During theſe Tranſactions, the King, who for 


i bin., ſome time had been in one of his uſual Fits, recovering 
his Senſes, publiſhed againſt the Duke of Burgundy a 
thundering Edict, ſtiling him Traitor and Enemy of the 

H: retires. State. This Edict, joined to the ſmall hopes that Paris 

would declare for him, cauſed the Duke to return into 

Flanders. Let us leave for a moment the Affairs of France, 

to which we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to return, fince 

they are the chief Subject of this Reign, in order to fee 
what paſſed in England in the beginning of the Year 

1414 (1). 

as. was made in the late Reign of the two At- 
tempts of the Commons, to {trip the Clergy of a good part 
of their Revenues, though without Succeſs, Ihe 

Clergy could not doubt that theſe Attempts were the 

fruit of the Doctrine of the ZNards. Probably, this 

was one of the principal Cauſes of their hatred to theſe 
pretended Hereticks. For the ſame reaſon, in the late 

Convocation, they had reſolved to uſe the moſt violent 

Means, to extirpate a Hereſy, to them fo deteſtable. 

Oldcaſile, a Man of a good F amily, and extraordinary 

Merit (2), was deſtined to be the firſt Victim for a Ler- 

ror to the whole Set. But by good fortune he had 

eſcaped out of the hands of his Enemies. It was with 

reat concern, that the Archbiſhop heard the King fay, 
hi did not approve of rigorous Methods, He even plainly 
enough ſhewed it to be his real Opinion, fince, after 

Oldcaſile's eſcape, he took no care to have him purſued 

and apprehended, * It was evident, ſo long as the Ming 

was in theſe moderate Sentiments, the Clergy woul, 
hardly be able to have their deſire upon the Hereticks. 

So, it was their Intereſt, that the King ſhould have 

« others, more agreeable to the barbarous Zeal, wherewith 
Eccleſiaſticks are generally animated. Nothing was more 
conducive to that end, than ta make him believe, the 
Lellards had a deſign upon his Perſon, and were forming 
Conſpiiacies to over-turn the State, Accordingly, to this 

Ne Lollargs. the Clergy applied themſelves without loſs of time. The 

ere accuſed of Jate 8 againſt their aſſembling, quickly fur- 

ns Sho niſhed them with a fair opportunity. The Lollards con- 

.. tinued their Meetings, notwithſtanding the Proclamation 
though with all poſſible Secrecy. As they durſt not af- 

ſemble in Houſes, for fear of being diſcovered, they com- 

monly choſe ſome unfrequented Place in the Country, to 
worſhip God after their manner, Some of them reſolving 

to aſſemble, without one of the Gates of London, in a 

Place called St. Giles's Fields, which was then covered 

with Buſhes, were, as it often happens on ſuch occaſions, 

betrayed by falſe Brethren, This diſcovery afforded their 

Enemies the opportunity they were 9 The 

King was then at Eltham, about ſeven Miles from Lon- 

don, where he deſigned to keep his Chriftmaſs. He little 

expected a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, when ſuddenly, 
towards Night, he was told, that QOldcaftle was in St. 

Giles's, with twenty thouſand Lollards. It was further 

ſaid, that their deſign was to kill the King, the Princes 

his Brothers, and all the Lords Spiritual and "Temporal who 
were not their Friends. Certainly it was very unlikely, 
that twenty thouſand Men ſhould be able to aſſemble at 
the very Gates of London, without being obſerved, It 
was ſtill more improbable, that Oldcaftle, an experienced 

Warrior, ſhould chuſe St. Giless Fields, overgrown as 

they were with Buſhes and Shrubs, for the Rendezvous of 


1414. 


Walſing · 


The King is 
told twenty 
thouſand of 
them wvere 
met togetber, 


He believes 
its 
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his Troops. Nevertheleſs, the News was confirmed by 1414 
ſo many Circumſtances, that the King could not help 
crediting the Report. He immediately drew together as 
many armed Men as was poſſible, and ordered the Gates 
of London to be ſhit, leſt the Populace ſhould go and aſſiſt 
the Rebels (3). As he was naturally very bold, he re- He go ts 
ſolved to attack them before they had taken all their Mea- 7v then 
ſures. He arrived upon the Place about mid-night, and T. 1 
finding about fourſcore, or a hundred Perſons, fell upon ; 
them. There were about twenty killed, and ſixty taken, 
Unhappily, they had brought Arms with thom for their 
Defence, in cale they were attacked by their Perſecutors, 
It was this, probably, that helped to convince the King 
of their ill Deſign, This alone, however, would not have „5 B 
been capable of perſuading him, they had really conſpired 22 
againſt him, if among thoſe that were taken, there had not * 
been ſome that, gained by Promiſes, or awed by Threats, 
confeſſed whatever their Enemies deſired. They ſaid, 
their Intent was to kill the King, and the Princes his 
Brothers, with moſt of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal ; 
in the ExpeCtation that the Confuſion, which after ſuch a 
Maſſacre would enſue in the Kingdom, would prove fa- 
vorable to their Religion. Some depoſed, that, after the Ad. Pub. 
murder of the King and Princes, they intended to make & P. 119, 
Oldcaſtle Regent of the Kingdom, and that the Conſpiracy Waking, 
was formed by the direction of that Lord, In truth, it 
is hardly conceivable, how a Prince fo judicious as Henry, 
could ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon by fo groſs a Fic- 
tion. Indeed, had he found twenty thouſand Men in 
Arms in St. Giles's, as he was made to believe, it would 
have been very ſuſpicious. But that fourſcore or a hun- 
dred Men, among whom there was not a ſingle Perſon of 
Rank, ſhould have formed ſuch a Project, is extremely 
improbable. Beſides, he himſelf knew Sir John O!dca/tle 
to be a Man of Senſe, and yet nothing was more wild 
than the Project fathered upon him; a Project which it 
was fuppoſed, he was to execute with a handful of Men, 
without being preſent himſelf, and without its being known 
where he was, or that there was any other Leader in his 
room. But however, the King thought him guilty, and, Ad. Pub, 
in that belief, ſet a thouſand Marks upon his Hcad, with Pp 89. 
a Promiſe of perpetual Exemption from Taxes, to any * 575 
Town that ſhould ſecure him (4). It is very likely how- 
ever, that in time the King perceived the falſhood of this 
Imputation ; and what makes me think ſo, is this: In the 
firſt place, how ſtrict Inquiry ſoever was made over all 
the Kingdom, to diſcover the Accomplices of this pre- 
tended Conſpiracy, not a fingle Perſon could be found, 
beſides thoſe taken at St. Gi/es's, And yet it is manifeſt, 
that, to execute ſuch a Deſign to any purpoſe, ſourſcore or 
a hundred Perſons of no great Diſtinction, were not ſuffi- 
cient. In the next Place, even of thoſe that were taken 
at St. Giles, but very few were immediately executed (5 ), 
whilſt the Prejudice againſt them was yet in its full 
ſtrength. The King pardoned all the reſt. Thirdly, we 
find in the Collection of the Publick Ads, not only a ge- Ad Pub, 
neral Pardon for all the Lallardi, but likewiſe ſeveral pri- IX. p. 129 
vate Pardons granted to ſome that were condemned, 9 
though they had conſtantly denied the Fact. It would 
not be very ſtrange, that the King ſhould have pardoned 
Criminals that conſeſſed themſelves guilty ; but it is un- 
uſual with Sovereigns to forgive ſuch 'a Crime, in obſtinate 
Offenders, who render themſelves unworthy of a Pardon, 
by denying what their Sentence ſuppoſes them convicted 
of, I add further, that Clemency was not Henry's favo- 
rite Virtue, on the contrary, he leaned very much to the 
fide of Severity, as will appear by ſeveral Inſtances in his 
Reign. Is it likely therefore, that he ſhould pardon Per- 
ſons convicted of intending to murder him, with all the 
Royal Family, and great Men of the Kingdom, at the 
very time they obſtinately perſiſted in denying the Fact, 
for which they were condemned, had he really believed 
them guilty? Laſtly, the Principles of the Lollards were 
very far from allowing ſuch Barbarities. It is therefore 
more than probable, that this Accuſation was forged, to 
render the Lollards odious to the King, in order to ob- 
tain his Licenſe for their Perſecution, and that the King 
himſelf was convinced of its falſhood, after his firſt Preju- 
dice was removed. It muſt however be confeſſed, that 
in all theſe Pardons, he always ſuppoſed the Crime to be 
proved. But inorder to a Pardon, it was neceſlary to take 
the Crime for granted, 

In February 1414, Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Can- Death of 
terbury, went to give an Account to God, for all the inno- 7/22 


(1) This Year the greateſt part of Norwich was burnt. Walfingbam, p. 282,<——_.7anry 3. 1414, a Truce for ten Years concluded between England 


and Bretagne, Rymir's Fed. Tom. IX. p. 860——$5, 
(2) He was made Sheriff of Herefordfbire in 8 

Reign. He was ſent beyond Sea with the Earl of 

C:bbam, and for that reaſon took the Title of Lord Cobbam. 


come to the Aſſiſtance of the Lollards, p. 386. 


(4) And beſides, any Perſon, by whoſe Means or Advice he could be ſeized or arreſted, was to have five hundred Marks. R 


Dugdali's Baron. V 
(3) Walſingbam oblerves, That if the King had not made uſe of this Precaution, no 


IV, and had Summons to Parliament among the Barons of the Realm, in 11, 12, 14, of that King" 
unde! to aid the Duke of hs Nine ond Bs of Bears ned 


-— © 4 "tr He married the Niece and Heir of Henry Lord 
7. | 

than fifty thouſand Perſons of all forts, would have been ready to 
's Ford. Tom. IX. p. 90. 


(5) Sir Roger Afton, with twenty eight more, were hanged, and burnt in St. Giles“ Fields Fox Mart. Hall, fol- 35. Sir Jeba Oldcaftle eſcaped out of 


the Tower, as is related above, and fled igto Wales, where he led above four Years Bale, fol. 48. 
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1414. cent Blood he had cauſed to be ſhed (1). He was ſucceed- 
Cheney ed by Henry Chicheley Biſhop of St. David's. But the. 
Lillards got nothing by this Change, he being no leſs their 
Enemy than his Predeceſſor. 

Henry . I left the Archbiſhop of Bourges and the Conſtable d l- 
_ 2 bret at London, where they quickly diſcovered the King's 
ment of te Intentions. The Commiſſioners who treated with them, 
4reiy f demanded in Henry's name, whatever had been taken 
828 from England ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. The French 
IX. p. 202, replied, They had no Inſtructions upon that head, 'T hey 
103, 149- propoſed however, as of themſelves, a proper means, in 

their Opinion, to procure a Peace between the two Kings. 
Offer of ore This was a Marriage between the King of England, 
4 4 and Catherine the youngeſt of Charles IV's Daughters. 
1 This Princeſs had four Siſters, of whom one was a Nun, 

and the other three married. So it was ſhe alone that 
Henry cn. could be offered to Henry. This Propoſal was not wholly 
ſents ic it. rejected. Though Henry ſhould infiſt upon the Reftitu- 
2 9'» tion he demanded, as being the ſpeedieſt and moſt effec- 
186 182. tual way to a laſting Peace, what the French Ambaſſadors 

offered, not being inconſiſtent with the Reſtitution, he 

thought he might accept it, without any Prejudice to him- 

Truce pro- elf. But as the Ambaſſadors had not ſufficient Powers to 
Lage. treat upon this Affair, it was only agreed, that the T ruce 
Jawary. ſhould be prolonged to the ſecond of February 1415. 
Henry {nds Preſently after the departure of the French Ambaſladors, 
Anbaſſadrs Henry ſent five into France (2), to continue the Negotiation 
to France. begun at London, concerning the Reſtitution and Mar- 
* riage (3). The Ambaſſadors were impowered to promiſe, 

in the King's name, that he would not ingage in any other 
Marriage-T reaty till the 15th of May. Nay, they might 
prolong that Term, if it was thought proper. 

Solis The Court of France not thinking the Powers of theſe 
Embaſh. Ambaſſadors ſufficient, Charles wrote to Henry, that if he 
Ib. . 132. would ſend Ambaſſadors with fuller Powers, he would 

readily hear them. Upon this Letter, Henry diſpatched 
five more, all eminent for their Birth and High-Poſts; 
namely, the Biſhop of Norwich, the Earls of Dorſet, 
IVarwick, Salisbury, and the Lord Grey (4). 

* Theſe Ambaſſadors entered immediately into Conference 
Demands, with King Charles Commiſfioners, the chief of whom 
5. 203,— was the Duke of Berry his Uncle. They demanded at 
w firſt the whole Kingdom of France for their Maſter, by 
Elmbam, virtue of his Right, as Heir of Edward III. But after 
Walſing. a ſhort Pauſe, they added, that being very ſenſible their 

Demand might cauſe ſome Diſguſt, they would make 
another, with a Proteſtation however that it ſhould not be 
prejudicial to the Rights of their Sovereign. Thea they 
limited their Demands to the following Articles : 


Walling- 


I. Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, in full So- 
vercignty. 

II. The Right of Sovereignty over the Earldom of Flan- 
ders, and Duchy of Bretagne. 

III. Whatever France held in Guienne. 

IV. All in general that was given up to Edward III, 
by the Treaty of Bretigny. 

V. The whole Country poſſeſſed by France between the 
Somme and Gravelin, 

VI. Laſtly, That all thoſe Countries ſhould be reſign- 
ed to the King of England in full Sovereignty, to hold 
them as Neighbour, and not as Vaſſal of the Crown of 


France. 


Before an Anſwer was returned to theſe Demands, the 
Duke of Berry earneſtly preſſed the Ambaſladors to begin 
with the Negotiation of the Marriage, affirming it to be 
the proper means to ſettle a ſolid and laſting Peace be- 
tween the two Kingdoms. He even offered a very conſi- 
derable Dowry for the Princeſs Catherine, but the Engiy/h 
would conſider the Marriage only as a Conſequence, and 
not as the Foundation of the Peace. For this reaſon, 
they inſiſted upon ſettling firſt the Terms of the Peace, 
before any mention of the Marriage, In fine, after many 
Diſputes on both ſides, the Engliſb Ambaſſadors confined 
themſelves to the three following Articles, to which they 
required a poſitive Anſwer, before any other Affairs thould 
be taken in hand. 


I. They demanded whatever was given up to Eng- 


ef ENGLAND: Vol. I. 
land by the great Peace, that is, by the Treaty of Bre- 1414. ' 


tigny. 
I. One half of Provence, with the Earldoms of Brau- 
fort and Negent. 
III. The fix hundred thouſand Crowns, which remain- 
ed unpaid of King Jabn's Ranſom, 


As for the Marriage, they ſaid plainly, the King their 
Maſter would never eſpouſe the Princeſs Catherine, unleſs he 
was ſecyge of a firm and laſting Peace with King Charles. 
That beſides, as the Offers hitherto made, were very in- 
conſiderable, they had no Power to treat upon that Affair. 
That therefore it would not only be fruitleſs to talk of the 
Marriage, but moreover they durſt not meddle with that 
Article, before the reſt were ſettled. They added however, 
that in hopes more reaſunable Offers would be made, they 
were willing to ſpeak their Thoughts ; that no leſs could 
be offered with the Princeſs, than two Millions of Gold- 
Crowns. 

Some days after, the Duke of Berry delivered them a 
Writing, containing the Offers of France, in order to a 
Peace, with the Anſwers to their Demands ; namely, 


I. That the King of France offered Agenois, Boſudvis, 
Auch in part, Perigird, Eſcarre, Oleron, Bigorre, Sain- 
tonge beyond the Charente, Quercy, ¶ Montauban excepted, 
with all the Country between che Tarn and the Auciron,) 
Angoumors and Rovergne, 

II. That the King cowd not diſpoſe of Provence, ſince 
he was not the Poſſeſſar, nor had contributed to the put- 
ting it in the hands of the preſent Poſſeſſots. 

III. That, fince for the ſake of Peace, he was willing 
to reſign ſo many fine and rich Provinces, which he law- 
fully poſſeſſed, the King of England ought to deſiſt from 
any farther Demands. 

IV. As for the Marriage, though the Dowry of a 
Daughter of France was fixed to much leſs, than was al- 


ready offered, he would for the ſake of Peace, give ſux 
hundred thouſand Crowns, 


Theſe Demands and Anſwers were the ſubject of ſeve- 
ral Conſerences, which laſted many days, but of which it 
would be tedious to relate the particulars. It will ſuffice to 
obſerve that the Ambaſſadors of England reduced at length 
all their Demands to the Treaty of Bretigny, and a million 
of Crowns for the Princeſs's Portion (5). But as the 
French ſtill thought this Sum exorbitant, the Engliſh inti- 
mated, it might be lefſened, on the condition, that if 
two Sons ſhould come of this Marriage, the youngeſt 
thould have Montrevil and Ponthieu in ful] Sovereignty. But 
the French returned no Anſwer to this, and the Conferences 
ended March 13th, 1414. 

Whilſt this Affair was negotiating at Paris, the Duke The Duke of 
of Burgundy's Enemies continued to ſtir up King Charles Borgindy # 
againſt him, ſo that conſidering him as an Enemy to his 7%, 
Perſon and Government, he reſolved to make War upon , "orgy 
him. To that end, being determined to command his Charles 


Army in Perſon, he went and took the Oriflamme at St. ,. 2 


Dennis (6), after which he became maſter of Soi ſſons and BY 

Compiegne, ſeized by the Duke. Burgundy was then un- 

able to withſtand him, becauſe the Hemings refuſed to ſerve 

him againſt France, which gave the Duke of Bourbon Op- 

portunity of taking Bapaume alſo. It was not intended to and fall: inte 

ſtop there, but happily for him, the King was ſeized with 27 705 

a freſh Fit of Lunacy. This Accident gave the Duke 

_ to Ne. a mw Garriſon into Arras. 
ing Charles being unable to act, the Dauphin his Son upbi 

took poſſeſſion of the Regency, as having an indifpuable — 

Right. Whether that Prince had ſome treaſon to be diſ- 

pleaſed with the Duke of Burgundy, or did not regard 

him, fince he had no farther need of him, he carried the 

King his Father before Arras, which he meant to be- 

ſiege, but was too late. The Place had been ſo well pro- 

vided, that it was not eaſy to take it. The Difficulties of He grants the 

the Siege, the Sollicitations of the Counteſs of Hainault the Duke aPeace. 

Duke of Burgundy's Siſter, and perhaps the Dauphin's pri- 

vate Intereſts, cauſed a Peace to be granted to the Duke 

about the end of September, though upon hard Terms. 

By the Peace the King granted the Duke a Pardon, but 

excepted five hundred of his Adherents. It was alſo a- 


(1) He was the third Son of Richard Fitz- Alan, Earl of Arundel. He died February 20, and lies buried in Canterbury Cathedral. Walfngbem, p. 386. 


Goorwin's Henry V+ p. 33+ 


(2) Thomas Biſhop of Durbam, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, Henry Lord Scrope, Hugh Mortimer, Elq; and Henry Ware, Profeſſor of the Civil 


and Canon Law. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IX. p. 102, 103. 


(3) And abcut this ſame time, viz. January 28, one Year's Truce, beginning at February 2. 1414, was cancluded between England and Caftile. hid. 


105— 110. 


(4) Richard Courtney, Thomas Beaufort, Richard Beauchamp, Richard Nevil, Richard Lord Grey, and Sir Jab Pelbam, and Robert Waterton. Rymer's Fad. 


Tom. IX. p. 132. 


(5) Each of theſe Crowns was to amount to half an Erg/iþ Noble; about nine Shillings of our preſent Money, The French offaed right hundred thouſand 


See Rymer's Feed. Tom. IX. p- 214- 


(6) A Standard ſo called from being made of a Silk Stuff, of a Gold and Flame Colour. It was kept in the Abbey of St. Denys, and was uſd to be put 
by the Abbut into the Hands of the Defender of that Monaſtery. The Earls of Pontoiſe or Vexin had the Honour of carrying it, as Protettors of this Me- 
naſtery. Lewis VI was the firſt, who, as Earl of Yexin, cauſed the Oriflamme to be carried in his Arm es, which was cont'nu'd by his Succefirs, till the 
Engli/> made themſelves Maſters of Paris under Charles VII, who after freeing himſelf of them, brought ig the Uſe of the te Coronet, which fince that time 


has been the chief Banner of France, Du Cage. 
3 


: greed, 
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Book XI. J 
greed, that all his Friends ſhould remove from Court, and 


1414. ö 
himſelf not come there, unleſs ſent for; with the conſent 
of the Council, and by Letters under the Great Seal, Pi- 
nally, that the King's Banners ſhould be placed on the 

Walls of Arras. 
$-veral Ne- During the Preparations in France for the War I am 


eee going to ſpeak of, the Duke of Burgundy being greatly 
LY embaraſſed, by reaſon of the Obſtinacy of the Flemings, ſent 
20 7% Hearye into England the Provoſt of St. Donas to renew the T reaty 
Ack. Fe un with Henry, This Envoy had Power not only to 
i conclude an Alliance between the King and Duke, but 
s alſo to treat about the King's Marriage with the Princeſs 
Catherine. In all appearance, the Duke deſired the King's 
Aſſiſtance to put him in poſſeſſion of the Government of 
France, and then undertook to accompliſh the projected 
Marriage to his Benefactor's Satisfaction. 'T his diſcovers 
what were then that Prince's Deligns. So that Mezerat 
juſtly ſaid, the Arms of the Engliſb were drawn into France 
by the Betrayers of their Country. The Peace of Arras 
put a ſtop for ſome time to this Negotiation, | 
Mean while, Henry {till continued his Reſolution to im- 
eo take Au. prove the Advantages, promiſed by the Situation of the At- 
— 75 fairs of France. He perceived he ſhould, at moſt, have 
5 to deal but with half the Forces of the Kingdom, and the 
other half would even make a diverſion in his favour, 
Beſides, he ſaw a near Proſpect of concluding very ſhortly 
with the Duke of Burgundy an advantagious Alliance. 
I can And therefore, without further delay, he had called a 
P.liamert Parliament at Leiceſter for the 3 oth of April, to have their 
at Lecker. Approbation of his Deſign, and obtain the neceſſary Aids 


Henry tr 


Abridg. ro accompliſh ſo great an Undertaking. It muſt be ob- 
Walling: ſerved, that the Writs were iſſued in March, whilſt the 
Elmbame Provoſt of St. Donas was at London. 

Sienna The Parliament being met, the Clergy, ever incenſed 
gairſt tle againſt the Lollards, moved by their Emiſſaries to revive, 
Kos and even increaſe, the Statutes againſt Hereticks. But for 
Stat, once their Animoſity had like to have inſnared them. The 


Project formed by the Commons in the late Reign againſt 
the Eccleſiaſticks, had twice miſcarried by the exceſſive De- 
fire of Mictli's Followers to promote that Affair. The 
Clergy taking advantage of this Animoſity, intimated to 
the late King, that ſuch a Motion could not but proceed 
from Hereticks, with whom the Houſe of Commons a- 
bounded, and that it was with the downfal of the Clergy, 
that the deſtruction of the Catholick Religion was to be- 
gin, For this reaſon, Henry IV ſtrongly oppoſed it, and 
with that haughtineſs as gave great Offence to the Com- 
mons. Wherefore, though the Members that were no 
Friends to Hickliff*s Doctrine, joined in the Project, yet 
they could not hinder the too great Zeal of the Lollards 
from invincibly obſtructing the Execution. But notwith- 
ſtanding its former ill Succeſs, the Projectors had not en- 
tirely given it over, They had only reſolved, to take an- 
other courſe, to avoid the Inconvenience, which had twice 
rendered it unſucceſsful. To that end, when a Motion 
was made in the Houſe of Commons, for new Statutes 
againſt the Lallards, thoſe who before oppoſed it, readily 
gave their Conſent (1). The Clergy appeared exceedingly 
well pleaſed, The Pulpits every where reſounded the Praiſes 
of the preſent Parliament. It was not a lack-learning Par- 
liament, like that of 1404, but it was the wiſeſt, and moſt 
zealous for Religion, that was ever aſſembled, ſince the 
beginning of the Monarchy. The truth is, nothing could 
be more conformable to the Clergy's Deſires, than the Act 
paſſed on this occaſion. It was enacted, that all the Ma- 
giſtrates of the Kingdom, from the Lord Chancellor, down 
to the meaneſt Officer, ſhould take an Oath to employ 
their Power to extirpate Hereticks, and aſſiſt the Biſhops, 
in the execution of ſo good a Deſign (2). This Act was 
no ſooner paſſed, but a violent Perſecution was raiſed againſt 
the Lellards, Several were burnt alive. Some left the 
Kingdom, and others abjured their Religion, to eſcape the 
Torments prepared for them. 
The Commons But ſhortly after, the Scene was changed, with ref; 
perition the to the Clergy. They did net dream that the very Per- 
* 2 — ſons, who lately appeared ſo zealous for Religion, ſhould 
Lau. think of deſtroying it : For that was the Idea they gave, 
of the Project of depriving the Eccleſiaſticks of the Riches 
they enjoyed. And yet, the ſame Commons, who in ſo 


503 
authentick a Way had juſt ſecured themſelves from all 1414. 
Suſpicion of Hereſy, willing to comply with the King's 

demand of a Subſidy, preſented to him an Addreſs, pray- 

ing him to ſeize the Clergy's Revenues. This Addreſs 

was founded upon the ſame Conſiderations, as that pre- 

ſented to the late King for the ſame purpoſe, It was 
maintained, that the Revenues of the Church would be 

much better employed in providing for ſuch a Number of 

Nobles, Colleges, and Hoſpitals (3). This was a ſtunning 

Blow to the Clergy, and the more, becaule after the late 

Act now in actual Execution, there was not the leaſt co- 

lour to repreſent the Commons as Heretical or Favourers 

of Hereſy. 

The King himſelf, who was going to begin a great 7% K 
War, believed, or feigned to believe, there was a neceſſity οπ D «/- 
to do what the Commons deſired. As his Revenues would 477.7 *** 
of courſe be greatly increaſed, that Conſideration did not a 
little induce him to hearken to ſo advantagious a Motion. 

The Clergy perceiving their Ruin inevitable, unlefs 77+ C:r-y 
ſome Remedy was found againſt the gathering Storm, met /#{ *7 414-12 
to conſult about means to avert, or at leaſt to weaken it as Os 
much as poſſible. After divers Debates upon ſo impor- 
tant a matter, they came to theſe two Reſolutions, The They come te 
firſt was, to reſign part of their Riches to the King, in ** Ry 
order to fave the reſt, The ſecond, to divert the King's 
thoughts from domeſtick Affairs, by engaging him in a 
foreign War, which might wholly engroſs him. The 
frequent Embaſkes from Paris to London, and from Lan- 

dm to Paris, making them conclude, the King was medi- 

tating ſome Enterprize againſt France, they reſolved to ex- 

cite him to the utmoſt of their Power to carry War into 

that Kingdom, Purſuant to theſe Projects, the Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, who undertook to be Spokeſman, told him, 

«© That the Motion of the Houſe of Commons, which 

& ſeemed advantagious to the Crown, was not fo in rea- 

c lity: That, in cafe their Project was executed, the 

o Church's Revenues would be put to Uſes, unprofitable 

&© to the King in particular, and which in time might 

c be extremely prejudicial to the Sovereign: "That by 

« augmenting the Number and Riches of the Nobility, 

&« as was intended, at the ſame time would be increaſed a 

«© Power which, ever ſince the Foundation of the Mo- 

« narchy, had all along oppoſed the Sovereigns, and 

t even brought ſome to deſtruction: That the founding 

« of Hoſpitals would ſerve only to encourage People in 

« Idleneſs, when they ſhould fee ſo many Houſes ready 

« to receive them, without being obliged to work: But 

te that the Clergy, more ſincerely well affected to the King 

« than the Commons, were very willing to give him, 

e upon this occaſion, a ſenſible Proof of their Zeal and 

« Attachment for his Perſon, by delivering up the Alien 17% ag. 
&«& Pricries, Which being in number one hundred and ten, “e Ve 
te were poſſeſſed of Lands that would conſiderably increaſe 7 Z/ '** 
« the Revenue of the Crown: That the Eftates of tlicſe gien. 

«© Houſes would be all his own, whereas, if the Project Hal. 

&« of the Commons took effect, he would reap no advan- 

e tage.” Whether the King ſuffered himſelt to be per- 

ſuaded by theſe Arguments, or thought it always adviſeable 

to take what the Clergy voluntarily offered, he accepted jr. accepe: -f 
of the Propoſal. Whereupon the Lands of theſe Priories the Gf. 
were given him by Act of Parliament, without the Clergy's _ aj 
oppoſing it (4). (> 

Mean while, the Clergy being apprehenſive, that ſooner 
or later, the King would have what the Commons offered 
him, ſeriouſly thought of executing the other part of their 
Project. For that purpoſe, the Archbiſhop took upon him 
to endeavour to perſuade the King to make War upon 
France, The King's Character, his late Motions with 
regard to the Aﬀairs of France, and the univerſal Deſire of 
the whole Kingdom, put him in hopes, that his Deſign 
would be crowned with Succeſs. Having therefore pre- 
pared a proper Speech, he took occaſion to ſpeak it in Par- 
liament, before the King himſelf, 

He began with inſinuating Encomiums of the King's Hall, 
Virtues, ſaying, he was worthy to wear not the Crown 
of England only, but that of the whole World. Then 
addrefling himſelf to the King, he repreſented to him, 

That it was not for his Glory, to leave the King of 
% France in the peaceable Enjoyment of Normandy, Au- 


(1) And ſo, among other things, it was enacted, That whoever read the Scriptures in Eugliſb, ſhould forfeit Land, Chattels, Goods, and Life, and 
condemned as Hereticks to God, Enemies to the Crown, and Traitors to the * 3 that — thould not have the Benefit of any Sanctuary ; and x we 


they continued obſtinate, or relapſed after Pardon, they ſhould firſt be hanged for 


fol. 46. T. Elmbam, p. 33. Livius Forej. p. 7. 


reaſon againſt the King, and then burned for Hereſy againſt God. Bor, 


2) And that all Perſons convict of Hereſy, and left to the ſecular Power ſhould forfeit all their Lands and Goods to the King. 
( 3) They remonſtrated, That the Temporalities of the religious and ſpiritual Perſons in England, amounted to three hundred and twenty two thoufand Marks * 


yearly, and would ſuffice to maintain fifteen Eark, fifteen hundred K ni 
0 


b 10 Knights, fix thouſand two hundred E ſquires, and a hundred Hoſpitals, and twenty th ſand 
unds be brought yearly into the King's Treaſure; and, that beſides the foreſaid Sum, divers religious Houſes poſſeſſed as many Temporalities — x 


tain fiſteen thouſand Prieſts, and Clerks, allowing to each ſeven Marks a Year. Hall's Chron. fol. 35. 


Goodwwin's Hen, V. p. 42. 


4) Though this Act is not in the Statute Book, it is mentioned 
] it among the Patent Rolls, That the Commons conſidered that the Head- Abb-ys beyond Sea 
polling th Lands and Revenues of theſe Alien Priories, great Sums of Money were carried out of the Nation; and they foreſaw, that when — — was be- 
gu rance, all the Subjects of England holding Lands in that Kingdom would be diſpoſſeſſed, they therefore made this AR to diſſeiae theſe foreign Monaſte- 


ries of the Priories alien, and veſt them in the King. One of Panfield in Efſex, and another of We 


in Norfolk, belonging to St. Stephen's in Nermendy, were 


given to Fobn Wodebou/e, Eq; to hold by the Preſent of a Roſe to the King, on Midſummer Day. Rot, Par. 3 Hen. f. 
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granted the 
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tebcen France 
end England. 
Act. Pub. 
IX. p. 150, 
152, 133, 
x84, 186. 


et. Parl. 2 Hen. V. M. 17. 


The HISTORT of ENGLAND. 


ia, Teuraine, Maine, and part of Guienne, all theſe Pro- 


. 
<« vinces having been wreſted from the Kings of England by 
pure Violence, and on frivolous Pretences. That it was 
not only to theſe Countries that he had an indiſputable 
Right, but he might alſo very juſtly lay Claim to the 
whole Kingdom of France, as Heir and Succeſſor of 
Edward III. Then he largely urged the Reaſons 
which have been related in the Reign of Edward. He 
talked of the Salic Law as a Chimera, which was built 
upon no good foundation, and which, being repugnant 
to the Law of Nature, could not be admitted, though 
it was as real as imaginary. He aſſerted, that Pepin 
the Short, who diſpoſſeſſed the Family of Meroveus, 
claimed the Crown, as Heir to Blithilda, Daughter of 
Clothaire I, and that Hugh Capet, founded his Title upon 
his being deſcended from a Daughter of Lewrs le De- 
lannaire. He added, that theſe Claims, which would 
have been ridiculous, if the Salic Law had been in force 
ever ſince Pharamond, were clear Evidences of its be- 
ing then unknown. That beſides, ſuch a Law would 
be contrary to the Law of God himſelf, who diſpoſed 
in a very different manner of the Inheritance of Zelo- 
phehad, in favour of his Daughters. That the famous 
French Civilians had confeſſed, that the Salic Law was 
a contradiction, both to the Law of God and Na- 
ture (1). In fine, that the glorious Succeſs with which 
God had crowned the Arms of Edward III, plainly 
ſhewed, that God approved not this pretended Law. 
T hat if afterwards he permitted that Monarch, and 
the Prince of Males his Son, to end their days before 
they could repair their Loſſes in France, nothing can 
be inferred from thence againſt the Juſtice of their 
Rights. That by his Judgments, he was pleaſed to 
puniſh the Sins of the Engliſb Nation, but never in- 
tended to deprive the Heirs and Succeſſors of Edward, 
of their juſt Rights to the Crown of France, That 
the Interruption of the Proſecution of theſe Rights, 
occaſioned by the Slothfulneſs of Richard II, and 
the Troubles of the late Reign, could not be conſi- 
* dered as an entire deſiſting. That England enjoying 
at preſent a happy Tranquillity, under the Govern- 
ment of a Prince endowed with ſo many excellent 
Qualities, the relinquiſhing of theſe juſt Pretenſions, 
would be renouncing all the Rules of Prudence and 
Politicks. That moreover, the Poſture of Affairs in 
France preſented an opportunity, which would in vain 
be ſought hereafter. Finally, he exhorted the King to 
exerciſe the Talents Heaven had bleſſed him with, and 
not remain in an ignoble repoſe, but prepare, without 
dreading the difficulties, for ſo juſt and glorious a Con- 
queſt, which would render him the moſt powerful Prince 
in Europe. He cloſed his Speech with ſaying, that if 
the King would be pleaſed to take in hand ſo noble an 
Enterprize, the Clergy would give him a larger Subſidy 
than was ever granted to any of his Anceſtors, and he 
did not queſtion but the Laity would be of the ſame 


mind. 


cc 
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Moſt Hiſtorians pretend, this Speech made ſuch a ſudden 
and wonderful Impreſſion, that Henry immediately reſolved 
to proſecute his Title to the Crown of France. But the 
forementioned Negotiations upon this ſubject, plainly ſhew, 
this Reſolution was already taken, and that the Buſineſs at 
preſent was, only to obtain the Parliament's Approbation. 
To this the Archbiſhop's Speech perhaps greatly conduced. 
At leaſt, it is certain, the Commons, before they broke 
up, approved the deſign, and granted the King a Subſidy 
of three hundred thouſand Marks (2) to begin the Execu- 
tion thereof, Nay, it is likely, the Archbiſhop, on 
this occaſion, acted in concert with the King, either to 
ſound the Inclination of the Commons, or to excite them 
to a War, Be this as it will, this Reſolution perfectly 
correſponding with the Clergy's Project, it is no wonder, 
the Archbiſhop ſo ſtrongly urged the Neceſſity of a War. 
And indeed, this Affair was no ſooner reſolved in Parlia- 
ment, but the Bill intended againſt the Clergy fell of its 
ſelf, People's Minds being otherwiſe employed (3). 

All the reſt of this Year was ſpent in continual Embaſſies 
to Lenden or Paris. The French would fain have had 
Henry's Marriage with the Princeſs Catherine, to be an 
equivalent for the greateſt part of the Demands of Eng- 
land. This was the Project they had formed, imagining, 


Vol. I. 
Henry might be decoyed by the hopes of the Marriage. 
Henry, on his part, did not reject the Propoſal, provided 


the Marriage was coniidered only as a Conſequence of the 
Peace, or at leaſt, ſuch Conditions were annexcd to it, as 


ſhould procure him the Reſtitution of the Provinces loſt - 


ſince the Treaty of Bretigny, He feigned to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be amuſed to a certain degree. He ſent Power 
upon Power to his Ambaſladors, to prolong the time of 
his Engagement. But when the Match was propoſed, 
the ſame Ambaſladors retuſed to treat, till the Terms of 
the Peace were agreed upon. This was the ſubject of all 
the Negotiations. Mean while, it is certain, both Sides 
had no other view than to gain time. Zenn was too 
wiſe, not to perceive that France would never comply with 
his Demands, before ſhe had received ſome conſiderable 
loſs. On the other hand, as there had not been a good 
while, any great Alteration in England, belides the Ac- 
ceſſion of a new King to the Crown, the Court of France 
could not believe, the Engliſb were able to ſupport the 
threatened War. So their ſole View was to amuſe Henry, 
till time ſhould cauſe ſome Revolution in the Affairs of 
either Kingdom. Henry proceeded gradually, without be- 
ing diverted, as there was nothing in his Kingdom capable 


of giving him any Diſturbance. France, on thecontrary, 
was full of Diſſenſions. 


careful to ſupport themſelves againſt the oppoſite Party, SL 
than to prevent the King of England's Deſigns. Nay, inder. - 


it was almoſt impoſſible for them to take juſt meaſures at 
ſuch a Juncture. The Dauphin, who had the manage- 
ment of Affairs, was a Prince more hot than able. But 
though his Capacity had been greater, what could he have 
done, ingaged as he was between two Factions, which 
divided the Kingdom, and whereof neither was really at- 
tached to his Intereſt ? Beſides, neither the Dauphin, nor 
the Orleans Faction, could imagine, that, after an Inter- 
miſſion for two whole Reigns, the King of England would 


had ſent the firſt time to demand the Crown of France, 
the Dauphin, in deriſion of his Youth, ſent him for a Pre- 
ſent a Tun of Tennis-Balls, 2 no doubt, that he 
thought him fitter for Play, than for War (4); but he was 
ſoon of another Opinion. Such was the Diſpoſition of the 
Court of France, whilſt Henry was wholly employed in 
Preparations to accompliſh his deſigns. 

The Reſolution taken by the Parliament of Leicęſter, 
opened the Eyes of thoſe who governed France, "They 
were ſenſible at length, that Henry was in earneſt, and 
perceived, not without Confuſion, that he had made uſe, 
to over-reach them, of the ſame means practiſed by them- 
ſelves to amuſe him. The Negotiations concerning the 
Marriage, and the frequent Prolongation of his voluntary 
Engagement, were only a decoy, to hinder France from 
preparing for her Defence. This plainly enough appeared 
in the Parliament's Reſolution. Then it was that Charles's, 
or the Dauphin's Council, thought it time to think ſeri- 
ouſly of giving Henry ſome Satisfaction. To that end, 
Secretary Col was diſpatched with treſh Offers, but which 
were very ſhort of his Pretenſions. Before the Parliament 
of Leiceſter, Henry had, as one may ſay, demanded the 
whole Kingdom of France, but lightly, and to ſerve as 
Foundation for his other Demands. But when he found 
himſelf ſupported by his Parliament, he talked at a much 
higher rate, and ſeemed unwilling to be ſatisfied with what 
he had demanded at firſt, However, to amuſe France, 
he ſtill pretended to deſire the Affair might be determined 
by a Negotiation. To that end, he readily conſented, the 
Marriage ſhould be treated of, and the Term of his En- 
gagement prolonged to the 15th of Auguſt, impowering 
his Ambaſladors, to extend it as much farther as they ſhould 
judge * But all this made him not delay or inter- 
rupt his Preparations for War. 

Mean while, the Negotiation with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ſtill continued, whilft that Prince was moſt preſſed 
by his Enemies. In the Month of June, Henry ſent to 
him Philip Morgan, a Perſon of great Abilities, whom he 
always imployed in the moſt important Negotiations, 
Mergan's publick Inſtructions were only to renew the 
Truce with the Flemings. But the Choice of this Am- 
baſſador, and the Miſſion of Copin de la Vieuville into 
England, from the Duke (5), with the Circumſtances of 
the time, are plain Evidences, thoſe goings and comings, 


(1) The Archbiſhop, or he that made this Speech, was ignorant, doubtleſs, that without the Salic Law, Edward III could have no manner of Claim to 


the Crown of France, Upon which fee the Reign of Edward III. Rapin. 


(2) The Commons, with Aſſent of the Biſhops and Lords, granted the King two whole Tenths, and two Fifteenths, to be levied on the Laity. 


Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. V. M. 11. 


(3) In this Parliament, Henry Percy, Grandſon of the late Earl of Northumberland, who had been left by his Grandfather as an Hoſtage in Scotland, being 
now of Apr, petitioned the Parliament, that he might be reſtored to the Honour and Eſtates of his Father and Grandfather 3 which was granted accordingly. ' 


Dugdale's Baron, Vol. I. 


p- 280. -=-=-= At the ſame time, the King confirmed to his Brother Jobn, Duke of Bedford, 


* Farldom and Honour of Richmond. Ibid, M. 14. and ercated his Brother Humphrey, Earl of Glouceſter. J. Livius, p. 7. Elmbam, 


(4) Henry ſent him back word, he would 
cient to rebound. Caxton Chron, 


(5) On Neventer 16. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. IX. p. 179. 


2 


P. 33+ 
repay him with Balls of greater Force, whoſe Strokes the ſtrongeſt Gates of Paris ſhould not be Rackets ſuffi- 


were 


Thoſe at the helm, were more The Diſad- 


gins to tala 
other Meas 


ſuret. 


1414. 


Henry. 
Caxton. 


France be- 


Act. Pub. 
IX. p. 13S 


Ibid. 140, 
141. 


Henry c:#+ 
tinues bis 
Wegotiations 
with the 
Duke of 
Burgundy- 
p. 179» 
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Book XI. 
| were not to prolong only a Truce of Commerce, where 
TY there was +. — difficulty. Beſides, the diſcovery 
hereafter, will ſhew, what the Duke of Burgundy was 
then meditating. The gaining of that Prince to his 
Intereſt was very material to Henry. A fairer Opportu- 
nity could not offer, fince it was at a time when the 
Court of France ſhewed no regard for him. But he de- 
murred, it ſeems, upon making ſo extraordinary a Step, 
and was unwilling to have recourſe to Henry, without an 
abſolute Neceſſity. In all theſe Negotiations were ſpent 

the Year 1414. 

1418. In the beginning of the next Year, Henry conſented 
act. Pub. to a Prolongation of the Truce, to the firit of May. 
X. p. 183, Mean while, the Court of France, alarmed at the great 
27,19.” Preparations in England, ſent again the Archbiſhop of 
Buurges, with eleven more Ambaſſadors. Probably the 
Archbiſhop made ſome new Offer to Henry, but which 
73- Truce was not conſiderable enough to content him. All he could 
da- gbtain was, a farther prolongation of the Truce, to the 


fin, 
* 225 


Henry en Whilſt theſe Ambaſſadors were at London, the King 


:he Idi be aſſembled (t) the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at leaſt 
2 ee as many as were within diſtance. When they were met, 
5 221: he acquainted them, by the Biſhop of /Vinche/ter his Un- 
cle, and Lord Chancellor, with his Reſolution, of going 
in Perfon, and carrying War into France, in order to re- 
cover the Inheritance of his Anceſtors. This Declaration 
ſeemed needleſs, ſince the great Men had been ſufficiently 
informed of his deſign. But probably, his Intent was, to 
oblige the French Ambaſſadors to diſcover at once what 
they had to propoſe, he imagining they ſtill kept back 
part of their Inſtructions. "The preſent Poſture of Af- 
fairs in France made him hope, they would offer to put 
Things upon the foot of the Treaty of Bretigny. It fo, 
he would doubtleſs have been ſatisfied with ſo confidera- 
ble an Advantage, tho' he had, for ſome time, laid claim 
to the whole Kingdom of France, The Archbiſhop of 
probnged a- Bourges, no longer queſtioning the King's deſigns, told 
126. 232, him, he wanted to go to France for freſh Inſtructions ; 
upon which Henry conſented the Truce ſhould be again 


197» 205. 
19, 220» 


Je Tritce 


Ibid. prolonged to the 15th of July. "The ſame Prelate being 
| returned to England, a few days before the Expiration 
of the Truce, added ſomething more to the former Of- 
fers; but it was to no purpoſe, Nothing was capable of 
The Arch- fatisfying Henry, but the Treaty of Bretigny. The Arch- 
22. biſhop demanded his Anſwer in writing, and the King or- 
bold words dered it to be given him immediately. Some add, that the 
616: . Archbiſhop ſeeing all Ceremony was at an end, upbraided 
es Urine. the King, that, not content with a Crown unjuſtly wreſted 
Walfing, from Richard II, by his Father, he would invade that of 
France to; but he ſhould find it more difficult than he 
imagined, 
Henry en. Every thing being ready for the Departure, Henry or- 
barks bis dered all his Troops to repair immediately to Southampton, 


pans, a6 For where they were to embark, and went thither himſelf to 
Neyetiaticn give orders, as the Troops and Tranſports arrived. W hilft 
with the he was thus employed, he gave freſh Powers to Philip 
* nk Morgan, to conclude a Treaty of Alliance with the Duke 
Act. Pub. of Burgundy. This ſhews, that the Duke, who was 
2 3 04+ ſtill at the Court of France, held private Intelligence with 
"us Hemy, and had, probably, conduced very much to ingage 
him in this Undertaking. Their Treaty however was 


not concluded till two Years after. 


APlta- Henry was preparing to depart about the end of Fuly; 

2. 4 or beginning of Auguſt (2). Moſt part of his Troops were 

wered. now embarked, when he had notice of a Conſpiracy 

- = Pub. againſt his Perſon, formed by thoſe, whom he thought to 

T. I. have had leaſt Reafon to ſuſpect. If we believe the Engliſh 

Walking Hiſtorians, the Court of France dreading the Succeſs of 
ms» 


the War, had employed a vaſt Sum of Money to bribe 
Men to kill the King. They mount this Sum to a Mil- 

lion of Livres, which is no wonder, conſidering the Q 
lity of the Perſons concerned in the Plot; namely, Ri- 
chard Earl of Cambridge, Brother of the Duke of York, 
Henry Scrope Lord Treaſurer, who commonly lay in the 
ſame Room with the King, and Thomas Grey a Knight 
of Northumberland, and Privy-Counſellor (3). It is not 
very certain however, that had a deſign upon the 


Walling, 


N On April 16. Rymer's Fad. Tom. IX. P- 222. 


4 


And, on May 28, he iſſued out Orders to the Biſhops, 


8th of June. a 


511 
King's Liſe; at leaſt the Earl of Cambridge's Conſeſſion, 1415. 
extant in the Collettion of the publick Acts, contains no- AQ Pub. 
thing like it. It only appears, that they had conſpired IX. 380 
to ſet the Earl of March at their head, and conduct him 
where they hoped to raiſe an Army, by making uſe of 
the Name of Richard II, as if he were ſtill alive. That, 
if they could not deceive the People by a Means ſo fre- 
quently practiſed, their Intent was to publiſh a Manifeſto 
in the name of the Earl of March, inviting the People 
tq reſtore that Prince to his Rights, uſurped by the Houſe 
of Lancaſter. As they could not make uſe of the Earl ,, 305, 
of March's Name, without having him in their Power, 
or at leaſt in their Party, they could not help informing 
him of the Plot. The Earl was greatly embarraſſed, 
when the Secret was told him. A Crown, which he 
believed to be his lawful Right, was worth the Pains of 
running ſome risk to obtain it. But on the other hand, 
he was ſatisfied, the Conſpirators acted not from a Mo- 
tive of Juſtice or Affection for his Perſon. Beſides, the 
Uncertainty of the Iſſue could not but diſcourage him. 
Mean while, he was preſſed very earneſtly to enter into 
the Conſpitacy. In ſhort, not being able to reſolve im- 
mediately, he deſired time to conſider of fo important an 
Affair; and it was with great Difficulty, that he obtained 
the reſt of that Day. During this Interval, he made 
ſuch Reflections, as induced him to acquaint the King 
with the whole. Henry, ſurprized at the News, imme- 
diately ordered the Conſpirators to be ſeized, who, con- 
feſſing their Guilt, were condemned and executed. The 
Earl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey were beheaded ; e Aber 
but the Lord Scrope ſuffered the uſual Puniſhment of f. 
Traitors, This was as it were the firſt Spark of that (37% 
Flame, which conſumed, in proceſs of time, the two 2 
Houſes of Lancaſter and York. As the Earl of Cambridge 
had married a Siſter of the Earl of March, very likely, 
he had engaged in the Plot, with a view to procure the 
Crown for Richard his Son, preſumptive Heir of that 
Earl, who had no Children, 

This Affair detaining Henry at Southampton longer than Henry 
he imagined, he could not fail till the 18th, or rgth, of C . 
Auguſt. His Fleet conſiſted of fifteen hundred Tranſport- Arena OY 
Ships, on which were embarked fix thouſand Men at 
Arms, and twenty thouſand Archers (4) making in all, 
an Army of about fifty thouſand Men. He was attended 
by the Earls of Dorſer, Kent, Cormwal, Salisbury, Hunt- 
ingdon, with many other Nobles. On the 21ſt of Augu/t, Zandt af 
he landed his Troops (5) at Havre de Grace in Normandy, Havre de 
and without loſs of time, marched to Harfleur, about 1 
nine Miles diſtant. That Place was ſtrong and well- ſtored. 3 
A little before, four hundred Men at Arms were ſent 
thither, beſides a great number of neighbouring Nobles, 
who voluntarily came there. The Garriſon made a vi- Tates Har- 
gorous Defence, but however, in a ſhort time were forced fleur, and 
to capitulate, and promiſe to ſurrender the Place, unleſs foes 1 
relieved within three days. The Term being expired, and lt 
no Relief come, Henry took poſſeſſion of the T'own (6), 
and expelling the Inhabitants; planted an Englih Colony 
415 room, as Edward III had formerly done at Ca- 

is (7). , | | 

This Place being of the utmoſt Importance, Henry 
would not depart, till it was entirely repaired, and put in AR. Pub. 
a good ſtate of Defence. In the mean while; he ſent IX. p. 312. 
a written Challenge to the Dauphin, offering to decide 
all their Differences by a ſingle Combat between their 
two Perſons. Theſe differences, according to the King's 
Notion, concerned no leſs than the whole Kingdom of 
France. If he directed himſelf to the Dauphin, it was 
becauſe of his Father's Diſtemper, which rendered him 
uncapable of accepting ſuch a Challenge. But as it was 
not in the Dauphin's Power, to = in a ſingle Com- 
bat, the Crown of France, which did not belong to him. 
Henry offered, in caſe he was Conqueror, to let King 
Charles enjoy it during his Life, * he proteſt- 
ed, this Propoſal came wholly from hiniſelſ, without any 
Suggeſtion from his Council, or Family; and therefore, 
he pretended, it could not be prejudicial to his Rights, 
or thoſe of his Succeſſors. This Challenge was dated at 
his Town of Harfleur, September 16, 1415; It does not 


Beſides the Ships which he built in his own Ports, he hired of the Hllanders and Zealanders many Tranſport- Veſſel. Rymer's Feed. Tom. IX.'p. 215; 
to put all the Clergy within their Dioceſes, in a Condition of array, ſuitable te their Eſtates 


and Incomes. hid. p. 253. Jaba, Duke of Redford, was left Regent, and Lord Lieutenant of Enrland. Ibid. p. 223, 305. | 
(3) Though Thomas Grey is called here, and by ſome of our Hiſtorians, Earl of Nortbumberla nd, = he could not be fo, ſeeing Henry Percy, Son of Her- 


ſpur, was reſtored to that Honour in the 2d of He 


p. 64; and Walfingham ſtiles him a Northern Knight, 
Men at Arms, and forty eight Archers. Rymer's Fed. 
(4) Twenty-four thouſand, fays Monftrelet, c. 142. 
(5) According to Walſingham, he landed in Normandy, 
Elnbam, p. 36. 
(6) The Siege laſted five Weeks. * 
(7) He put forth a Proclamation thronghout 
their Heirs, upon which great Numbers 
with whom he joined Sir Fabn Faftolff. Hall, fol. 45+ 


20. 


V, as appears by the Parliament Rolls, 2 Hen. 
this Grey was ot the Family of Lord Grey of Mert in Northumberland, Vol. II. 


ngland, that all Perſons who would come over and ſettle at Har 
tranſplanted themſelves and Families thither. The King mage his Uncle, Thomas Beaufort Earl of Dorſet, Governor, 


M. 17. See above, p. 510. Note (3). Dugdale fays, 


p- » Coodwin calls him Six Thomas Grey, a Knight of Northumberland, 
+» 389. He was one of thoſe that a ai : 
om. IX. p. 25g. He is called there only Thomas Grey, Chevalier. 


Auguſt 14+ p. 390+ But according to T. Livizs, he embarked Auguſt 1 1. p. 8. The 13th, fayy 


ttended the King in his Expedition into France, with twenty four 


„ ſhould have Houſes ſecured to them and 


appear 


512 The HISTORY of 
1415. appear, that the Dauphin ſent any Anſwer. The truth 


is, the offer was too diſadvantagious to him, ſince he 
would have ventured a Crown; of which his Father was 
in actual poſſeſſion, and which he was of courſe to 
inherit; whereas Henry would have hazarded only bare 
Pretenſions. ä 

The Conqueſt of pine ger might have rendered Henry 
ſatisficd with the Succeſs of his firſt Campaign, begun 
a little too late, if, on the other hand, the ill State of 
his Army had not exceedingly troubled him. "The Flux, 
which was got amongſt his Troops, had made, and ſtill 
did make, ſuch Ravage, that not above the fourth Part 
of his Army were able to bear Arms. This Diſtemper 
had not ſeized the common Soldiers only, but even the 
moſt conſiderable Perſons were not free from it. The 
Biſhop of Norwich, and the Ear] of Suffolk (1), were 
already dead of it. The Duke of Clarence the King's 
Brother, the Earl of Arundel (2), and ſeveral other 
Oficers of Diſtinction, were ſo dangerouſly ill, that 
they were obliged to return to England, in hopes of a 
Cure. 
21 Frch At the ſame time, Henry learned from all Parts, that 
„ „, the French were aſſembling their Forces with great di- 
„ fligence, to give him Battle, Till the taking of Har- 
fur, the King of France ſeems not to have believed, 
the King of England ſeriouſly intended to wage War, 
ſince they had made no Preparations for their Defence. 
But aſter the loſs of fo important a Place, King Charles's 
Council cafily perceived, it was neceflary to aſſemble all 
the Forces of the Kingdom, to ſtop the Progreſs of an 
Enemy, who began to be very formidable. The great 
Armament France was preparing, the ill State of the 
Enzlih Army, and the Approach of Winter, obliged 
Moms len to think of retreating. He might, it ſeems, have 
i re-imbarked at Harfleur 3 but, whether he thought it 


ohh rw would look too much like a Flight, or foreſaw not all 


Pl State of 
the Eng luſh 
Army. 
Wailing. 
T. Livius. 
Limham. 


= Lis tus. 


Walling the Obſtacles he afterwards encountered, or for ſome 

Elan gther unknown Reaſon, he reſolved to retire by Land to 
Calais. 

Dig: The March he undertook was difficult, at a Seaſon 

+ the when the Rains began to ſpoil the Roads. But it became 

(e, much more ſo by unexpected Accidents. The French 


I. Livius having foreſeen, or heard of his Defign, ſpeedily broke 

Hall. . down the Bridges, and Cauſeways in his Rout, and de- 
ſtroyed, or removed into the fortihed Towns, the Provi- 
ſions and Forage that he might have found in the Coun- 
try. On the other hand, the Conſtable 4 Albret, with a 
Body of Troops drawn together, whilſt the reſt were pre- 
paring, continually harraſſed the Engliſb, and conſtrained 
them to march very cloſe, and to be always upon their 
Guard, All theſe Difficulties hindered their advancing ſa 
ſpeedily as was neceſſary, to free themſelves from their ill 
Situation, 

He is mt Amidſt all theſe obſtacles to his March, Henry proceed- 

ah/- t» paſs ed along the Somme, in expectation of paſſing that River 

7. eg at the Ford of Blanchetagque, as Edward III had done the 
day before the Battle of Cra. But when he came there, 
he found that Paſs rendered impracticable by ſharp Stakes 
hxed in the River, and defended moreover by a Body of 
Troops (3), poſted on the oppoſite Bank. He was ex- 
tremely concerned to find his Project could not be executed. 
It was neceſſary however, either to paſs the Semme, or 
reſolve to return to Harfleur, through the ſame Difficulties 
he had already been expoſed to, and even without know- 
ing, when he came there, how to ſubſiſt his Army. In 

He re "ves ts this Extremity, he determined to march higher up the 


ee River, even to its Source, though it was much out of his 
2 way. As he advanced, he every where found the Bridges 
Elmham. broken down, and the Fords guarded by Troops, intrench- 

ed on the other Side. 8 
Ie Arn As in fo ill a Situation, there was no other Remedy 


de but Patience, Henry took all poſble Care to inſtil it 
T. Liv, into his Troops, by taking his ſhare of the Wants and 
Hardſhips they laboured under. It is eaſy to perceive, 
theſe Hardſhips were not proper to ſtop the Courle of 
their Diſtemper, and that on the contrary, great numbers 
French Ar- fell fick in their March, At laſt, to compleat his Mis- 
124" fortune, Henry heard, that the King of France was come 
"Hall, to Roan, and had ſent to the Conſtable fourteen thou- 
ſand Men at Arms, with all the Princes and great Lords 


ichael de la Pole. 


Lam, p. $3: 
Gon the 19th of Ofcber, 
(7) A rich Robe, and two hundred Crowns. 
(8) V. Daniel ſays, they were three times ſtronger. Tom. V. p. 741. 


Morftrelet, e. 146. 
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of the Kingdom, except the Dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy, The Dauphin was deſirous of commanding the Ar- 
my, but the King would not give him leave, The Con- 
ſtable, who had alſo drawn together many other Troops, 
receiving ſo ſtrong a Reinforcement, called a Council of 
War, where it was unanimouſly reſolved to give the Eng- 
iſh Battle, But as the French Generals thought them- 
ſelves ſure of Victory, conſidering the Superiority of 
their Forces,/ they judged it proper, inſtead of continuing 
to guard the Somme, to let the Engliſh Army paſs, and 
to poſt themſelves on the Road to Calais, This Reſolution 7 e 4 
being taken, they went and expected their Enemies in 4#+@ the 

the Earldom of St. Pol, in order to draw them over the end i 


- the Road 
Somme, into a Place where they ſhould not be able to turn — 


back. 

It is certain, that by paſſing the River, Henry ran into 
manifeſt Danger, ſince there was no Mean between con- 
quering and periſhing. It is true, he might have returned 
to Harfleur, but I cannot tell whether that was leſs ha- 
zardous, conſidering the Difficulties he muſt have encoun- 
tered, and which he had not, without infinite Trouble, 
ſurmounted, Wherefore it is a queſtion, in my opinion, 
hard to be decided, whether a Battle was more dange- 
rous than a Retreat, Be this as it will, it is to be pre- Henry con. 
ſumed, he choſe what to him ſeemed leaſt diſadvantagious, 24 
in continuing his March along the Somme (4), with a ** 
Reſolution to face the danger that waited on the other 
Side. As the Paſſages were no longer deiended, he found He paſs the 
one between St. Quintin and Peronne, where he cauſed Are 
his Army to paſs (5). But though this Obſtacle, which timbum. 
had hitherto ſeemed the greateſt, was removed, the Eug- Hall. 
liſb Army found themſelves in no better Condition. That 
of their Enemies, fix times more numerous, expected 
them upon their Paſſage; whom there was a neceſſity of 
vanquiſhing, in order to open a way to Calais. The of 
French Hiſtorians affirm, that Henry ſeeing himſelf in Ye Har- 
this fad ſituation, offered to reſtore Harfieur, and repair p. Bani 
all the Damages he had cauſed in France fince his Land- 
ing, if he might be ſuffered to proceed unmoleſted ; but O r-- 
that his offer was rejected. On the contrary, the Con- . 
ſtable and Princes that were in the French Army, ſent . — 
three Heralds to offer him Battle, leaving him to chuſe — 
the Time and Place. Henry replied, © As he had long 4 
„been upon his March to Calais, they might have E 7" 
„ fought him when they pleaſed, and if they intended 
« it, there was no occaſion to appoint the Time, or 
« Place; for he was reſolved to purſue his March, 

« and they ſhould always find him ready to receive 
„them. 

The French Army being poſted on his Rout, it was He meets the 
not poſſible to paſs without fighting. He reſolved there- N 
fore to prepare for a Battle. On the 22d of Oclaler, ö nifugg 
the French Generals ſent him word by a Herald, that on 
Friday following (6), they would give him Battle. Hen- 
ry, Who had already taken his Reſolution, accepted the 7e be 
Challenge, and preſented the Herald with a Robe worth 57 . 
two hundred Crowns (7). During the three days before Walfiag- 
the Battle, Henry never ceaſed to inſpire his Troops 
with Courage, by the promiſe of Rewards and Honours, 
and by all other means moſt conducive to that end. He 
repreſented to them the Glory of their Anceſtors, who 
obtained the famous Victories of Creſ and Paifters, and 
demonitrated to them the Neceſſity of conquering, in or- 
der to free themſelves from their preſent, and avoid ſtill 
greater, Miſeries. His Exhortations wrought ſo wonder- Firm: if 
ful an Effect, that the Officers and Soldiers, far from , £4 
dreading the great Number of their Enemies, were ex- P Id. 
tremely eager to engage. The day before the Battle, Wal. 
Henry having ſent David Gam, a Ie Captain, to view 
the ſtrength of the Enemy, this brave Officer gallantly 
reported, there are enough to be killed, encugh to be taken 
Priſoners, and enough to run away, This Aſſurance 
pleaſed the King, as being a Sign, that his Troops were 
firmly reſolved to do their Duty, Mean while, the 
French preſuming on their Numbers, and confident of 
Victory, were making rejoicings in their Camp. Mexe- Great di/- 
rai owns, that they were four times Superior to the 247 
Engliſh (8). Maonftrelet ſays, ſix times (9). This Di- rue Ami. 
verlity may partly proceed from Mezerai's reckoning all 


the Soldiers, ſick and well, of the Engliſb Army, and 


1415. 


A | 
Jun Fitz- Alan ; and alſo Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, Fobn Mowbray, Earl-Marſhal, c. Wall. p. 391. 
\ 


(6) Oftcber 25. Rapin. ' 
Des Urfins, p. 314. T. Livius fays, one hundred, p. 14. Elmbam, p. 55. 


(9) He and Hani make the Number of the Horſe in the French Army to be a hundred and fiſty thouſand. Walfingham ſays, their whole Army con- 


ſiſted of one hundred and forty thouſand Men, p- 391. 


and ten thouſand of them Nobles and Gentlemen. See Goodzvin's Henry V, p. 82. 


And, according to Meierus, of a hundred and fifty thouſand ; the third part whereof was Horle, 


In a Letter from Sir V. Barde!f, Deputy Governor of Calais, to Jaba 


Duke of Bedford, it is faid, That the Duke of Lerrain had gathered about fifty thauſand Men together, and that all the French Forces, put together, 


would Amount to above a hundred thouſand Men. Rymer's Fuad. Tom. IX. p- 315, 
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Book XI. 


from Menftrelet's meaning only ſuch as were able to 


— fight. The Enghþ Hiſtorians make the Difference be- 
Wallas. tween the two Armies much greater, affirming, the 


French amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand, and 
the Engliſh but to nine thouſand; - Be this as it will, it 
is certain the Superiority of the French was very great. 
But what Inequality ſoever there was between the two 
Armies, as to Number, there was another, which was no 
leſs conſiderable, with regard to. the different State they 
were in, The Engliſh, ſick, for the moſt part, of a 
Flux, with which had been troubled, ever fince 
their Departure from Harfleur, were moreover harraſſed 
with a tedious march of a Month, in very bad Wea- 
ther, and through an Enemy's Country. They bad all 
along been in want of Proviſions, and would doubtleſs 
have been all ſtarved, if the exact Diſcipline the King 
cauſed to be obſerved, had not engaged the Country-Peo- 
ple to ſupply them with Victuals, for the ſake of ſelling 
Confidence of them at an extravagant Rate. The French, on the con- 
11 French: trary, were freſh and bealthy, abounding with Proviſions, 
Þ, 4 and labouring under no Inconveniency. If we may be- 
ſieve the &nghþ Hiſtorians, ſo confident of Sueceſs were 
the French Leaders, that ſent to the King to know 
what he would give for his om. Henry deſpiſing this 
Bravado, replied, acc ording to the fame Authors, that a 
few Hours would ſhew whole care it would-be to provide 
a Ranſom. | 
The tau) On -the 25th of O#ober, the day appointed for the 
A-micr are Battle, the two Armies were drawn up as ſoon as it was 
* Light. The Conftable D' Albret committed on this 
occaſion an unpardonable Fault, in chuſing for the Field 


Battle. 
Blunder of of Battle a narrow Ground, flanked on one fide by a 


Te Rivulet, and on the other by a large Wood. He thereby 
alſing · 


loſt all the Advantage, which the Superiority of Num- 
ber, and eſpecially in Horſe; could give him: It is moſt 
certain, this General ought to have poſted himſelf in a 
large and — — have had it in his 
power to ſurround the Englia, who were but a handful 
of Men, in compariſon of his Army. But by drawing up 
on fo narrow a Ground, he was ſorced ta make a Front 
no larger than that of the Enemies, and thereby depriv- 
ed himſelf of a very manifeſt Advantage. Neither can 
it. de ſaid, that the Choice of the Field of Battle was 
not entirely in his Breaſt. As the Enghþ were marching 
far Calais, it was his Buſineſs to expect them on a. ſpa+ 
cious Plain, capable of containing his whole Army, and 
where they might have all [fought at once. His Blind- 
nek thereiore is' aſtoniſhing, and can be aſcribed only to 


the Earls of Faxdemint,' Newdrs, | und 
—— 

＋ | gb, and the 
Precaution + ' | French were drawi up, 1 ' 14 z ] 
King fre rr — them- 
the . 


Walfing. 


# ® 


K zabeth, Siſter of Ki 
Henry wly-17, was created a Baron, by the Tithe A — 
2) Attended by his Brother 


Earl of Dorſet, greated the bext Year Duke of Exeter. 
8 Framed after the Imperial Faſhion. Le Fevre, p. 89. 


id. 
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two hundred Archers in a low Meadow, fenced with 14 5. 
Buſhes on the right. In drawing up his Army, he 

could make but two Lines; by reafon of the ſmall Num- 

ber f his Troops. Edward Duke of York commanded T. Li 
the firſt, aſſiſted -4 the Lords Beaumont, Willinghiy, and Elben. 
Fanhope (1). The King put himſelf at the head of the _ 
Second (2), with a Gold Crown (3) on his Helmet for a 

Creſt, and near him was the Standard of England (4). 

In this Poſture he expected the French would advance to 

attack him (5); Mean time, riding along the Front of 

his Battalions, he exhorted the Troops not to fear a 
multitude of raw and undiſciplined Soldiers. He repre- 

ſented to them, that Victories depended not on Numbers 

but on bravery, and above all, on the Aſſiſtance of God, 

in whom he admoniſhed them to place their whole 

Truſt. In fine, perceiving the French did not move, he 

ſent for ſome of his principal Officers, and faid to them 

with a chearful Countenance, Since our Enemies have T. Livizs; 
e intercepted our way, let us proceed, and break through WIH. 


& them in the Name of the Holy Trinity.” Upon 7% Engl. 
theſe words he gave the Signal of Battle (6), Immedi- *. Sug 


ately the Soldiers of the foremoſt Ranks, removing the j. j« Ferre. 
Stakes, which had been ſet on the Front; to reſiſt the Elmham. 
Fury of the Cavalry (7), the whole Army, witha mighty — 
Shout, moved forward. Aſter advancing a little, they 

made a halt, expecting their Enemies, but _—_— they 

did not ſtir, continued their March in good Order. When 

they came within Bow-Shot, the foremoſt Ranks fixed 

the Stakes, interweaving, and bending them a little to- 

wards their Enemy. At the ſame time, a Body of wang; 
choſen Archers advancing ſome Paces, began, very near, 

to let fly upon the Enemy a ſhower of Arrows a Yard 

long, which being ſhot by Men of dexterity and ſtrength, 


did the greater execution among the French, as they ſtood 
extremely cloſe, and had ſcarce room to move, The 
French Cavalry advancing at length to repulſe the Archers, 


theſe laſt nimbly retreated behind the Stakes with a won- 

derful Diſcipline, in which the King had exerciſed them 
himſelf for ſome days. Mean while, the two hundred 
Bow-men, concealed in the Meadow, riſing up on a 

ſudden, plied the Horſe with their Arrows, who were 

put in the Diſorder, as the Horſes ſunk up to 

their Knees in the Ground foftned with the Rains, 

The Engliſh ſecing this Confuſion, threw away their Monftralet, 
Bows, and fell upon their Enemies Sword in hand. 

The Engliſh, it is faid, were, for the moſt part, forced to 

fight naked from the Waſte downwards, by reaſon of 

their Diſtemper. However, as the firſt Line of the Frerich 
conſiſted of all the beſt Troops in their Army; this Charge, 

though very vigorous, was repulſed with ſome Loſs on 

the fide of the Aga. But, that was not capable of 
diſheartening Men, determined to conquer or die. After 
breathing a while, they charged again with ſuch Reſolu- 

tion, that it was not poſſible for their Enemies to ſtand 

the Shock. This ſecond Attack was the more difficult 22,6 Zine 


to be ed, as at the ſame time the French felt them- Ve French 
ſelves upon in the Flank by the Engliſb Horſe, am- -; + 


buſhed behind the Wood. Then it was; that the utmoſt T. Liviu. 

Diſorder enſued among the Troops, ſo vigorouſly preſſed 

by their Enemies, Who flew without mercy whoever 

came in their way. The firſt Line of the French at 

length taking to Flight, (after ſeeing the Conſtable killed, 

with a great number of other Officers, and moſt of the 

Princes and Generals made Prifoners,) the Engh/ found 

themſelves ſtopped by the ſecond Line, which came to re- 

pair the Diſorder. ' n 
Mean while, Muy advancing with his ſecond Line, 

as the firſt gained Ground, ſtood ready to ſupport his Men, 

who. w have been” in danger of being routed, if he 

had been farther bf; Whalle | the firſt Body, after ſo 

gallane a Fight, were retiring to the Right and Left, to 


make for the King, and to rally in his Rear, 
Henry alighting from his e, pr himſelf to the Walſzg, 
Enemy with an undaunted Countenance. The Duke of 


„Prince aſ the Blood-Royal of France, advanced 
at the head of his Body with great Intrepidity, hoping 


IV, and Widow of Fobn Holland Duke of Exeter : And in the 11th of 
dalf's Baron, Vol. II. p.212. | 


1) Renn, | . Ie | 
wal, Sir Gabe Comal, , aps Stenbeto 8 im hig Life of Mey V, p. 84+ There was no ſuch Title then. The Perſon here meant 
„Duke of Gloucefter 3 Jabs Lord Mew, Earl-Marſhalz Richard de Vere, Earl of OXfoid ; and Michael de a 


Pole, the young Earl of Suffolk. The Near confiting of Archers, and ſuch as 
Goodzuit's. Henry V, p. 84. 


armed with Spears, Halberds, and Bills, Was led by Thomas Beaufort 


4) He,had four Standards; one of the Trinity, another of St, George, the third of St» Edward, and in the fourth were Wifplayed the Afms of Znyland; 


($) P-Damel Tot, before the Battle began, King Henry ſent to the French Generals ſecond Offer of an Accommodation. The Terms they infift- 


ed upon, were, That Henry ſhould renounce all Pretenfions. to the Crown of France, 


with its rtenances, 

hundred thouſand Crowns. Tom. V. p. 54. 
A He erdercd Sir Thomas Erpinghbam'to 
J The King ing the Enemy was 


tween the Horſe and Foot, 


. which be $i by throwing up his Truncton into the Afr. Le Frove, p: g26 
We in Horſe, and that his Foot, the of his , | 
. Archers, (> Batralion of whom was poet — woud be expat to the 


| were ſecured by them as within a little Fortification. A Company of Pioneers was a 


and reſtore Harfleus: replied, He would do it, provided Guienne; 


and the Earlkdom of Pontbiau, were reſtored to him ; and the Princeſs Catherine was given him in Marriage, with a ortiom of eight 


Danger 6f b. 
in the Van, commanded by the Duke of Pork ) to fix into 


removing the 


Ln nh. gold e cot long ; with-theſe ſet in che Front, and on the Fla th-re being Intervals left be- 
— Gary Pikes, 4s 


the Soldiers advanced or retreated. Le Fevure, p.92. Tan, 8.65. Hall, 
Ne 26. VOI. I. 
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by his Conduct and Valour to repair the Diſgrace receiv- 
ed by his Countrymen. He had detached eighteen ſtout 
Gentlemen (1), with orders to keep cloſe to the King of 
England, and not leave him till flain or taken Priſoner. 


Henry fizhes Henry, for his part, marching with a Fierceneſs highten- 


on foot at 


the Head of 


his Troops. 
Le Fevie. 
T. Livius- 


ed by the Succeſs of his firſt 'T'roops, charged the ſecond 
Line, with a Valour equal to that of the moſt renowned 
Heroes in Hiſtory, He fought on foot at the head of 
his Men, ruſhing among the Thickeſt of the Enemies, 
as forgetting that upon his Fate depended that of his 


rmy. 
He is expoſed Mean time the eighteen Cavaliers, who had under- 


to great 
Danger. 
Elmham. 


Pawel's 
Hiſt. Wal. 


Henry's 
great Cour 
rage. 
Paradin. 
T. Livius. 


Elmham. 


He is lnoct 
&d doxun on 
I. Knter. 


Ne French 
arc pu? in 
D:ſarder. 

T imham. 


Mon ſtrelet. 
Paradin. 


Alenſon 
gives the 


King a fu- 


rious Blow : 


Who Muck: 
him daun. 


Je third 
Line of the 
French re- 
treats toitb- 


*ur fightinge 
Monitrelet- 


taken to kill him, charged up fo cloſe to him, that one 
of them ſo ſtruck him with a Battle-Ax on the Head, 
that he was ſtunned for a while, though the Goodneſs of 
his Helmet reliſted the Violence of the Blow. At the 
ſame time, the reſt were ſtriving to approach him. Pro- 
bably, he would hardly have eſcaped theſe deſperate Men, 
had not the Valiant David Gam, the Melß Captain, 
with two other Officers of the ſame Nation, faved him 
at the expence of their Lives. The King, who was a 
little recovered, ſeeing them extended at his Feet, and 
ſtill breathing, knighted them all threes being unable in 
their preſent Condition, to reward their Loyalty any other 
way. At the ſame time the eighteen Frenchmen, who 
{till made prodigious Efforts to execute their Deſign, were 
all killed upon the ſpor. 

The Heat of the Battle increaſing, Henry, ſtill more 
animated by his paſt Danger, gave ſignal proofs of his 
Valour, and drew upon htm the braveſt of the Enemies. 
The Duke of Ghucefter, his Brother, who fought by his 
Side, being knocked down, he long covered him with 
his own Body, to prevent his being killed. By this bold 
Action he was ſo - expoſed, that at length he received 
ſo great a blew on the Head, that he fell on his Knees. 
But his Guard, immediately advancing; repulſed the 
Enemy, and gave him time to riſe. The King's Dan- 
ger, and the Wonders he performed, infpired his 'T roops 
with a ſort of Fury, On a ſudden, as it were by 
Conſent, the Englih Soldiers incouraging one another, 
ruſhed upon their Enemies, and by this violent and un- 
expected Attack, put them in ſuch Diſorder, that their 
Leaders could never repair it. Henry improving this 
Advantage, preſſed them vigorouſly, to hinder them from 
recovering out of their Surprize ; knowing this was the 
Moment by which the Victory was to be decided. Their 
Diforder increaſing; by reaſon of their great Numbers, 
and want of room, — began at length to fight only in 
retreat, in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed they would quickly 
take to Flight. 

The Duke of Alenſon, enraged to ſee the Battle loſt 
by the Defeat of the ſecond Line, and deſpairing that 
the third would be able to reſtore the Fight, generouſly 
reſolved to die honourably, rather than turn his Back, and 
ſurvive his Country's Diſgrace. So, regardleſs of a Life 
he was determined to loſe, with a ſmall Number of brave 
and reſolute Perſons, he furiouſly made way with his 
Sword through the Engh/b Troops, and every where 
ſought the King of England, in expectation of revenging, 
by one ſingle Blow, the Loſs, France had that day 
ſuſtained. It was not difficult to find Henry, who thought 
of nothing leſs than concealing himſelf. The Moment 
the Duke ſaw him, he ran at him, and crying out that 
he was the Duke of Alenſon, diſcharged fo violent a Blow 
on his Head, that he cleaved” off one half of the Gold 
Crown on his Helmet. Hexry not being able to parry 
this Blow, was not flow to revenge. In return, he 
ſtruck the Duke to the Ground, and with repeated Blows 
ſlew two of his brave Attendants, In an Inſtant, the 
Duke was ſurrounded by a Crowd of Enemies, who 
an end to his Life, notwithſtanding the King's Endea- 
vours to ſave him. The Death of the Duke of Alenſon, 
entirely diſcouraging his Troops, they openly took to 
Flight. 

The third Line of the French, being ſtill freſh and in 
good order, might have renewed the Battle. But their 
Hearts failing at the Sight of the preſent and paſt Slaugh- 
ter (2), it was not in the Power of the Leaders to make 
them advance, So, finding themſelves reduced to a Ne- 


Vol: I. 
ceſſity of retreating without fighting; they left᷑ the flying 
T roops of the ſecond Line, expoſed to the Fury of their 
Enemies, who cloſely purſued them. Then it was that the 
Engliſh, having nothing to do, but to kill, and take Pri- 
ſoners, exerciſed Pity or Cruelty, according as every one 
was naturally inclined. As it was impoſſible for the Prench 
in their preſent diſorder, to rally, and as their Numbers 
were an Obſtacle to their Flight, they voluntarily offered 
themſelves to Death or Captivity, as their victorious Ene- 

mies pleaſed. Mean while, the Troops, that retired watgog. 
without fighting, ſtill appeared at ſome diſtance, and T. Liviu, 
ſcemed reſolved to ſtand againſt Enemies harraſſed with Eimham. 
ſo long a Battle. But the King perceiving they were {till 

more numerous than his Army, commanded them by a 

Herald to leave the Field, or he would give them no 

Quartef. This Menace ſucceeded according to expecta- 

tion. Whether theſe Troops were not fully reſolved of 

their Courſe, or were apprehenſive of falling into the 

hands of an implacable Enemy, in caſe they ſhould prove 
unſucceſsful, they retired, and left Henry maſter of the 

Field of Battle. 

Finding himſelf thus ſecure of the Victory, H. 5 
thought, he had nothing more to do, — luden oe Fay 
word was brought him, that the Enemies were in his I «the 
Rear, and had already plundered his Camp. Surprired ror 
at this unexpected Accident, he haſtily ran to the Top p. 112. 
of a Hillock, between the Army and the Camp, to re- UH. 


view theſe new Enemies. He really ſaw great diſor- W 0 
der among his Baggage, and ſaw the Troops left to 
guard the Camp diſperſed about the Field, and endea- 
vouring to ſave themſelves by Flight. Imagining, by this 
Sight, that the Enemies had rallied to renew-the Fight, 
he proclaimed,” that the Priſoners ſhould be lain, except 
the moſt eminent. This Order being immediately exe- 
cuted, he ſpeedily rallied his Troops, and marched directly 
to the Enemies; who took care not to expect him. They 
were only a Company of Run-aways, headed by Rebere 
de Bournonville (3), who retiring betimes out of the Bat- 
tle, and knowing the Englih Camp was but weakly guard» 
ed, pillaged it, whilft the two Armies were engaged. The Para. 
Duke of Burgundy afterwards would have ſeverely puniſh- F · de Fez?» 
ed the Captain of theſe Plunderers, who was his Subject, 
for being the occaſion of ſo great a Diſaſter, but the Earl 
of Charolois his Son found means to fave his Life. It is 
ſaid, the Earl was preſented with a Sword, ſet with Dia- 
monds, found among the King's Bagga It is pity ſo 
glorious a Victory was ſullied by this Maſſacre. It 
may however be excuſed, by the impoſſibility of the En- 
gliſb being able to guard their Priſoners (4), and by the 
King's — Fears, that theſe ſame Priſoners turn 
againſt him, during the Fight, which he faw himſelf up- 
on the point of renewing, 5 

Nothing more oppoſing the King's viftorious Arms (5), Henry v. 
his firſt care, was to return Thanks for ſo ſignal erm: Ged 
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it was entirely owing to him. Aſter the diſcharge of this 4 


Army (6), and required him to declare to whom the Vic- 
tory was to be aſcribed. The Herald anſwered, the Vic- 
tory was undoubtedly his. Then the King asked him the cli ic ite 
Name of a Caſtle in fight, near the Field of Battle, and #«* 
being told it was called Azintourt, he ſaid, Let this Battle 
be hereafter called the Battle of Azincourt. As the Fight 
began not till ten in the Morning, and laſted till almoſt 
hve in the Afternoon, Henry not thinking proper to con- Elmham. 
tinue his March, for fear of fatiguing his Army too much, 
returned to Maſconcelles, where he had encamped the fore- 
going Night. 1 D. £177 

In this memorable Battle, fo fatal to France, the French Thc Liſi of 
loſt the Conſtable D' Albret, the Duke of Menſon Prince of b. French; 
the Blood, the Duke of Brabant, and the Earl of Nevers, {;,7 
Brothers of the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Bar, the walvng- 
Earls of Vaudemant, Marle, © Rouffi, Fauquenbergh, and 
many more Officers of Note, beſides ten thouſand private 
Soldiers (7). An ENliſb Hiſtorian ſays, that among the Elmbam-. 
ſlain were one Archbiſhop (8), three Dukes, ſix Earls, Goodwin» 
_ Barons, fifteen hundred Knights, and ſeven thou- | 
ſand Eſquires or Gentlemen. Among the Prifoners, who 
would have been very numerous, without the Maſſacre 


(1) The chief of them were, Brunelce de Mafinguehem, and Ganio de Bornenville. Le Fevre, p. 91+ | L 3% 
(2) Or rather, when they obſerved that the Engliſh Horſe, by King s Order, wheel'd 2 to charge, them in the Rear. Polyd. Ving. 


(3) With Rifflar? de Clamaſſe, and Iſumbert d Agincourt. Monſtrelet. Walfing. Tpodig. p. 584- 
conſequently Na 


4) According to J. des Uurfins, they amounted to fourteen thouſand ; and 


equal, or rather exceed in Number all King Henry's ares, 


p. 312. Tf , 
(5) The Marſhal de Louwigny, at the Head of fix hundred Men at Arras ; and the Duke of Breragne, with Forces 'almoſt equal to thoſe of the Engl, 

were come very ncar the Field of Battle, when they received the News of the French Defeat. If the latter had led on his freſh Troops againſt the wearied 

and wounded Znglih, he might probably have recovercd the Victory; but he retired immediately into Bretagne, where he remained neuter ever lince. Mon- 


ftrelet, p. 23m. P. le Baud. Hiſt, Bret. c. 47. 


(6) Montjy, the French King's Herald, who, with four more, was ſent to ask leave to bury the Dead. Monftreler. | * 

(7) The curious Reader may ſee an Account of all the remarkable Perſons, ſlain, or taken Priſoners in this Battle, in Jean e Frure; who, 'as he fays 
himſclt, was in the Engli Army, c. 64. p- 97, 983 and, out of him, in Goodzwin's Life of Henry V, p. 91, 92+ Le Fevre lays, there were ten thous 
land Men in all killed, of whom ſeven or eight thouſand were Noble; and above a hundred of them Princes, who had Banners carried beſort them into the 


Field. Mid. 


. 


(S) Meintaign, Archbiſhop of Seas, why behaved with extraordinary Courage, Monſtreler, 


ft 


— 
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after the Battle, the moſt eminent were, the Dukes of Or- 
AA. Pab. leans (1) and Bourbon, the Earls of Eu, Vendime, Rich- 
IX. p. 37, „unt, Etouteville, and Marſhal Boucicaut (2). On the 


„„ 317. 


"1:11: fide of the Engliſh, there were ſlain only the Duke of 
rg. Fork, the young Earl of Suff3/k, and, if we believe certain 
4. Tavis Engliſh Hiſtorians, not above four Knights, one Squire, 
De Fenin. and twenty eight common Soldiers. Some however with 
more probability affirm, the Exgliſb loſt four hundred 
Men (3). Meczerai mounts the number to ſixteen hundred, 
and lowers the Loſs of the French to fix thouſand, It is 
very common, on theſe occaſions, to ſee the like Diverſity 
in the Hiſtorians of two oppoſite Sides. 
Henry c-n- On the morrow, the King purſued his March towards 
cue bir Calais. In paſſing over the Field of Battle he took oc- 
Guat. %  cafion to commend the Valour of his Troops; but withal 


Monftrelet- exhorted thoſe near him, not to be vainly proud of a 


T. Liviu Victory, gained purely by the miraculous Aſſiſtance of the 
Le. Lord ef Hoſts. During his March, he was extremely 


Des Urſins- Civil to the French Princes his Priſoners, He told them, 
« he had not obtained the Victory by the Superiority of 
« his Merit, but becauſe God was pleaſed to make him 
« his Inſtrument to puniſh the Sins of the French Na- 

Aa. Pub. „ tion: That the Advantages he might expect from his 

IX. p. 287. « Victory, were ſo far from making him averſe to a Peace, 
« that he was even more inclined to it than the day before 
« the Battle. s 

The Duke of Some days after the Duke of Burgundy ſent him a 


Bureundy Cartel of Defiance, and told him by a Herald, that he 
2 intended to revenge the Death of his Brothers. Proba- 
” bly, the Duke of Brabant, and the Earl of Nevers were 
killed in the Maſſacre of the Priſoners after the Battle, 
The King Henry willing to keep fair with that Prince, whom he. ſtill 
labs hoped to gain to his Intereſt, anſwered with great Mo- 
ehe  deration. He told the Herald, in delivering the Garter, 
received from his hand, that the French themſelves could 
witneſs he was not guilty of the death of the Duke's Bro- 
thers, but his own Subjects were anſwerable for their 
Blood (4). This he ſaid, becauſe Baurnonville, who oc- 
caſioned the Slaughter of the Priſoners, was a Burgun- 
dian. 
Henry About the middle of November (5), Henry embarked 
returns ts for England, taking with him the principal Priſoners. © He 
= ray met in his Paſſage with a violent Storm, which put him 
Elnham. in extreme danger, and even ſunk ſome of his Ships. At 
Act Pub» laſt, after great Fatigue, he arrived on the +6th of Ne- 
Ne ember. He was received in England with the uſual Ac- 
clamations on ſuch occaſions.” The People were never 
tired with praiſing a Prince, that had rendered the Engliſh 
Hall. Name fo formidable and glorious (6). His firſt Care was 
Waling- to appoint a day of publick Thankſgiving for the ha 
Rr Pub. Succeſs of his Arms. Then he cauſed the Bodies of the 
e Duke of York, and the Eart of Sufalk, who loſt their 
Lives in the Battle, to be honorably interred (7). The 
Duke of Lori leaving no Iſſue, Richard his Nephew, Son 
of the Earl of Cambridge beheaded at Southampton, was 
his Heir. 
The Trrubtet The Wound France had received, was not ſo great, on 
2 account of the Advantages reaped by the King of Eng- 


Land from his Victory, which gained him not a fingle 


Foot of Land, as for being the Occaſion of the Civil 
The Duke 


War's rekindling with more Fury than ever. 
of Burgundy refolvin to improve the preſent Juncture, 
claimed the Adrminifiration of Affairs, from which he 
had been long excluded, and particularly, by the Peace of 
Arras, He alledged, that when the Kingdom was threat- 
ned with utter Ruin, à Prince of the Blood, firſt Peer, 
and doubly Peer of the Realm, was indiſpenſably bound 


ta aid the King with his Counſels, and could not be de- 


barred the Court, without Injuſtice and Danger. But as 

tiz well knew his Reaſons would be ineffectual, unleſs ſup- 

ported by force, he approached Paris with an Army, and 

ſeized” ſome Poſts about the City. 

being able to bear the Thoughts of admitting to Court the 

Duke of Burgundy, though his Father-in-law, ſent for 

| the Earl of Armagnac, and gave him the Conſtable's Sword. 

*. Fort of This Earl, fworn Enemy of the Duke of Burgundy, did 

Armazne not ſpare the Duke's Adherents, commonly called the 
l Burgundians. He ordered ſome to be hanged, and 

He per{ecutes Numbers to be impriſoned, and thereby fo heightened the 

2— Animoſity of the two Factions, that from thencefarward 

nothing was capable of uniting them againſt the common 

Enemy. The Dauphin ſeconded the Conſtable's Revenge, 


(1) He was found under a heap of dead Bodies, by the Archers, who came to rifle the Field 
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The Dauphin, not 
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and never thought of reſtoring the ruinous Affairs of the 1415. 
Kingdom, the Government whercof was in his hands. 

Shortly after, namely, on the 24th of December, this TrDauphin 
Prince was poiſoned. N 

By the Death of Lewis, the new Conſtable remained ſole john 4 
Maſter of the King's Perſon, and of the Government of fe- 
the Kingdom, till the return of John Duke of Tourain, Bade 
to whom the Title of Dauphin was devolved, and who was 
then in Hainault with the Earl his Father-in-l w. "This + 
young Prince reſolving to eſpouſe neither Side, ſent Ot- 
ders ts both Factions to lay down their Arms. The Duke 
of Burgundy, who was loſing his Time before Lagny, 
obeyed, out of deference, as he pretended, to the Dauphin's 
Orders, and retired into his Dominions. But the Conſtable j, 7 
was not ſo tractable. As he had the King's Perſon in his . 
Power, he did not think the Dauphin had any Right to 
command him, till actually poſſeſſed of the Regency, which 
he was bent to oppoſe, unleſs he would declare againſt the 
Burgundians, It was this that hindered the Dauphin's re- 
turn to Court. 

All this while, it was next to impoſſible for France, to Henry lie- 
take juſt meaſures for her Defence againſt the Attacks d to 4 
threatened from England. The Duke of Burgundy was 3 N 
privately treating with Henry. The Earl of Hainault was 1X. p. 128, 
likewiſe courting that Monarch, to put the Dauphin, his 337, 33*» 
Son-in-law, in poſſeſſion of the Regency. On the other? 357” 
hand, Lewis of Anjou, King of Sicih, then head of the 
Orleans Faction, was projecting to deprive the Dauphin of 
his Birth-right, by procuring the Crown for Charles Earl 
of Ponthieu his Son-in-law, To compaſs his Ends, he 1b. p. 337, 
thought he could take no certainer Method, than to ſecure 384, 387, 
the Aſſiſtance of England. Thus all France, as it were 25 
with one Conſent, though with different Views, earneſt] 
ſought the Alliance of the Engliſh, againſt whom the whole 
Nation ſhould have firmly united, if private Intereſt had 
not prevailed above the Good of the Publick. In this 
manner paſſed the Year 1415, which the Battle of Azin- 
court has rendered memorable for ever. 

The Conſternation France was under, and the Diſcord 1416. 
between the Duke of Burgundy and the Conſtable, ſeemed Henry per- 
to promiſe Henny freſh Laurels, if he had continued the f HL, 
War. Nevertheleſs, that Prince, whoſe Wiſdom equalled Burgundy. 
his Valour, very prudently ſteered a quite different Courſe. 

He judged, that by fomenting the Troubles of France, and 
inſpiring the two Factions with Jealouſy, he ſhould pro- 
cure more certain and laſting Advantages, than by means 
of his Arms. The truth is by puſhing the French too 
vigorouſly,” he ran the riſk of uniting them all againſt him. 
In which ' caſe, his Advantages, probably, would have 


ppy been inconſiderable. But by granting them ſome Reſpite, 


he gave them opportunity to deſtroy one another. Where- 
fore, contrary to every one's Expectation, he laid aſide 
his Military Affairs for near eighteen Months, and be- 
took himſelf entirely to Negotiation, which afforded him 
the Proſpect of lefs doubtful Advantages. He continued 
not however in a ſtate of Idleneſs. The Particulars of 
what paſſed in 1416, and part of the Year following, | 
will ſhew, how attentive: he was to the Execution of his 


Tn 
nry's chief Aim was to gain the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had now ſhewn an Inclination'to make an Alliance 
with him. The ſucceeding in this deſign, he perceived, 
would be more adyantagious, than another Azncourt-Vic- 
tory. To this therefore all his Endeavours tended, as to 
his principal Affair. Fo attain his Ends, it was neceſlary, 
that the Affairs of France ſhould remain in their preſent 
Situation. It was requiſite, the Conſtable, and the other 
Heads of that Faction, ſhould ſtill have it in their Power 
to perſecute the Duke of Burgundy. This alone was ca- 
pable of throwing that Prince into a deſperate Reſolution, 
which he beheld not without dread, and which the ſole 
deſire of Revenge could induce him to take. If by the 
Continuance of the War France had loſt. Towns and 
Battles, the Conſtable, who held the Reins of ithe. Go- 
vernment, would, / doubtleſs, have forfeited all his Credit. 
By that means, the Duke of Burgundy would have in- 

ibly obtained the —— again, and no longer ſtood 
in need of the ENI. his is the true reaſon of Henry's 
conſenting to all the Propoſals for concluding a Truce, or 
for "renewing the Negotiations of Peace, Mean while, aa. Pub. 
his, and the Duke of Burgundys Envoys, paſſed from 1X. p. 328, 
Lad to Flanders, and from Flanders to Landon, ever un- + 4 3325 


g ſome ſigns of Life in him, carried him 


ts the King, who took care of him, and treated him like a noble Enemy. 7. d Hp. & N 4. Le Fevre. p. 5. 


95 Sixteen hundred of the Priſoners were Men of Quality. Le Frvre, ibid. 
3) P. de Fenin ſays, they loſt but four, or five hundred Men, p. 461. But 


et affirms, there were ſeventeen hundred Killed, c. 147, | 


(4) His Words were, « That the French alone were guilty of theix Blood, ** wiz. of the Duke of Brabant, and Earl of Nevers, Ser Chi, 


(5) Noventber 16. Bid. ern wy 
(e) He made his Entry into London, Neventber 23. Nang. 
next Day, with a Preſent of a thouſand Pounds in Gold, in tro Bala 


Aube. And Micbasl de la Pole, Karl of Suffelt, Son of him that del of the Flux before Heger, was interred at Tun ine in Of 


i Lhe Mayer and Albemen, apd.qwe bundred of the Citizens, waltzd on him the 


o 


hundred Pounds. Stow's Arn, p. 351. Goothvin, 


wes 


(7) Edward, Duke of York, Son of Edmund de Langley, fifth Son of Edxard III, was burledin his Collegiate Church at e ta Nipihem ptin- 


I der 


ay 


* 
— 


* 9 
* ee. 
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| 1416, det colour oi a Treaty of Commerte, in which freſh Dif- 

1 ficulties were continually ſtarted, the better to hide their 

yl principal Deſign (1). | gs 

| Why thut It was not without reafon, that this Negotiation was 

"| 8 kept ſectet by both Sides. The Duke, whom nothing but 

gere. Ncceſſity would have forced to an Alliance with the King, 

|} was afraid, the diſcovery of this Project would alienate the 

of | Affections of the French, and eſpecially of the Pari/ians. 

1 Henry kad reaſon to fear, on his part, that if the Court 
j of France came to know of this Negotiation, they would 
N find means to break his Meaſures, However, his de ſiſt- 


"| ing entirely from War, ſince the Battle of Azmcourt, might 

if well cauſe his deſigns to be ſuſpetted. But the Arrival o 
{ the Emperor Sigiſmund freed him from this trouble, as it 
| gave him occaſion to pretend, he diſcontinued the War, at 
| the Inſtance of that Prince. 

1 In the beginning of the Year, Sigiſinumd came to Pa- 


Sigiſmun! 

Ce vis (z). He gave out himſelf, that the ſole End of his 
Mezerai, Journey was, to mediate Peace between the two Crowns 
[| T. Livius. of France and England (3). This Deſign was noble and 
i Elmbam. Charitable, and worthy a Chriſtian Monarch, ſuppoſing it 


He propoſes a to have been entirely diſintereſted. But ſeveral Circum- 
00 eee, ſtances gave occaſion to believe, he undertook this Voyage 
i erben to favour Henry rather than France, and in hopes of ſome 

Advantage for himſelf. At his arrival in Fraxce, he pro- 

poſed a four Years Truce between the two Kings, but 

the Court rejected this Propoſal. The French Hiſtorians 

charge the Conſtable with refuſing this Truce, for his 

own private Intereſt, but without ſhewing wherein the 
9 War could be for his Advantage. I ſuppoſe, he was 
| then projecting the Siege of Harfleur, which he began 
the next June. It may be, he perceived, the Emperor 
was not an impartial Mediator, However this be, Sig 
mund finding he could not prevail at Paris, came into 
England (4) in the Month of March (5). The Egli 
Hiſtorians take notice, that being about to land, he was 
met by the Duke of Glauceter, and ſome other Lords, 
who ſtepping into the Water with their drawn Swords, 
tapped the Boat. Surpriſed at this Reception, he asked the 
Reaſon: The Duke told him, it he was come to challenge 
any Authority in Z:g/and, they had Orders to farbid his 
| landing; but if he came only as a Mediator of Peace, he 
f | ſhould meet with all the reſpeR due to the Imperial Dig- 
| nity. This was to warn him not to take the Liberty of 


He goes into 
England. 
Act. Pub. 


IX. p. 339, 
&c. 

T. Livius. 
Walſing. 
Goodwin. 


exerciſing Authority in England, as he had dene in France 


during his ſtay (6). 


e Earl ef The arrival of Sigiſmund at London, was preceeded = 


1 that of William of Bavaria, Earl of Halland and Zealand, 
: who was come upon the ſame Errand, Theſe. two Prin- 


£200 Kings to 


conſent ro ces quickly ſaw, they ſhould find it difficult to procure a 


Wale. Peace. Henry added to his former demands, the Town 
| T. Liviu. Of Harfleur, with part of the adjacent Territory, for the 
| | Elmham- maintenance of the Garriſon, On the other hand, France 
| perſiſting in her firſt Offers, would not hear of Peace, 
| Act. Pub. unleſs Henry. reſtored Harfleur. So the twa Mediators per- 
| IX r. 787. ceiving. a Peace almoſt impoſſible, were ſatisfied with ob- 
| taining the two Kings conſent to a Truee for three Years, 
# during which Harfleur ſhould remain in Truſt in their 
| hands, for certain Securities, promiſed by the French Pri- 

Wc ſoners in England. - But juſt as the Treaty was going to 

falls of. be figned, the Priſoners fell from their word. The Con- 

Walling ſtable, who was reſolved to beſiege Harfleur, had agreed 

to this Negotiation only to amuſe Henry, and hinder him 
from diſcovering his Deſign. - | 4 

Conflict Shortly after, under ſome pretence, he carried King 

berroeen the Charles to Roan. His Aim was, to be ready againſt the 


ragged pi arrival of ſome Genaeſe Ships, which were to join the 
Corftable of French Fleet, in order to inveſt Harflewr by Sea. He 


Earl of Dorſet, Governor of Harfleur, made an Incurſion 
even to the Gates of that City, and carried away a great 
Booty. In his return, he was purſyed and avertaken by 
tho Conſtable, who gained ſome Advantage aver him. 


(1) lx the mean time a Parliament met at mier, on 
liament, to be ſooner paid than the time appointed. In this Pay 
Treaſon. Rot. Parl. 3 Hen. V. n. 1, 10. c. 7. ---» There was a Parliament 
prorogued to the beginning of November. Cotton's Abridg. p. 542, 543+ 

(2) Attended, with a thoufand Hotſe. J. Livius, p- Elmbanm, 


4) At Cala's, his Imperial Maje 
charmed with it: And afterwards to 


Warwicks, p. 
(6) Commiſſioners allo from The 


R mers Fed, Tom. IX. p- 343 346. 
%) There were but fiftcen — Engliſh, 


ſed;,; Goodruin, p. 106, 107) 


Goodzvin, p. 107» 


Mens Harding, fol. 211. 


(10) He landed Auguſt 13+ T. Livins, p. 25. 
(11) May 22+ Rymer, p. 35% 


2 


The HISTORY ef ENGLAN D. 


3 managed matters ſo privately, that Henry; not having the 
Walſing, leaſt Suſpicion of his deſign, neglected to reinforce the 
N Garri on. During the French Court's ſtay at Roan, the 


b 16, which ordered the two Tents, and the two F 
iament, the clipping, waſhing, and filing of the current Money of the Land was made 
ſummoned, the 


was treated by Rithard de Beauchamp, 
King Henry, That no Chriſtian Prince had a 
that if all Courteſy were loſt, it might be found in the Earl of Warwick ; who, from 


327. = 1 | 
The 7th of Ma » Walſins. ps 129, fays GCoodruin, p. 104. 
84 f 22 cle 2þ Cee, came to London, about the end of Fanuary 8 
the Archbiſhops his Predeceſſprs, and King Henry a Anceſtors. Accordingly a Treaty was figned by the Ambaſſadors of thoſe two Princes on May! 15+ 


to fifteen thouſand of the French, ' Walſfing. p. 394. | T 
(8) Some of the French Ships came and blocked up the Englifs Fleet at Portſmouth ns and made an Attempt on the Iſle of Wight, but were 


* Of four hundred Sal, having an board the Earl-Marſhal, the Earls of 0xfard, Huntingden, Warwick, Arundel, Solicbury, and Devenſvire, with twenty 
thou , ” 7 | + 4 , 


Vol. I. 


On the merrow, the Conſtable ſti;! preſſing the Engliſh, 
who were haſtily retreating, forced them to halt, and ſtand 
upon their defence. In this ſecond Skirmiſh, the Earl of 
Dorſet, though inferior in number of Troops (7), had his 
Revenge, and compelled his Enemy to retire with preci- 
pitation to Roan, 

This ill Succeſs prevented not the Conſtable from con- 9;, Conflabi 
tinuing his Preparations for the Siege of Zarflewr. Im- 6:feger Har- 
mediately after the arrival of the Genzeſe Ships, he ordered _ F 
his Troops, whom he had purpoſely diſperſed, to re-join, a. pr 
at a certain Place, where he came and headed them in IX. p. 350. 
Perſon (8). Then he matched directly to Harfleur, where 
he was not expected ; fo unable were the French thought 
by the Engliſh to make any Attempt. Whilſt the Con- 
{table beſieged the Town by Land, the Viſcount of Nar- 
bonne blocked it up by Sea, ſo that nothing could go in 
or out. Henny was extremely mortified to be thus over- 
reached by the Conſtable, He was ſenſible then, that | 
the Negotiation was intended only to amuſe him, and 5 
therefore was the more provoked to uſe his utmoſt En- g 
deavours to break his Enemies meaſures. He had a mind, Henry rin 
in his turn, to uſe Stratagem, and circumvent the Con- „ Fring. 
ſtable. To that end, he feigned a ſtrong Inclination to AR. Pub. 
Peace, and deſired an Interview with his Couſin, for ſo IX. f. 365, 


1416, 


” 
b 
* 
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he then called the King of France, whereas beſore he 4 
ſtiled him his Adverſary. He was in hopes, that if an 1 
Interview was granted, a Truce would enſue, which 2 


would give him time to relieve Harfleur ; but his Propoſal 

was rejected, After this, he commiſſioned Morgan di- 

rely to demand a Truce. But the Court of France 

took care, not to give him ſuch an Advantage in the pre- 

ſent Juncture. In fine, perceiving the Conſtable was not He rec 
to be amuſed, he commanded a Fleet (9) to be equipped, „. f 
reſolving to go himſelf and relieve the Place. He de- fer. 
pended upon the Valour and Experience of the Earl of T. Liv us. 
Dorſet, the Governor, knowing he would do his utmoſt A. paz. 
to give him time to prepare for his Relief. In this he IX. p. 362, 
was not miſtaken, for though the Siege was about 370. 

the middle of June, it was not much advanced at the end 

of July. So, Henry having had leiſure to prepare his 


Fleet, was ready to embark. But the Emperor diſ- Hi: d 
ſuaded him from venturing his Perſon in an Expedition of 77 — ag 


this nature, where, natwithſtanding all his Prudence, he Zmperer, 
The King yielding to the 
Command to the Duke of Bedford his Brother, 
ſailed about the end of July 2 It ſoon met with the Ib. P* 355, 
Enemy's Fleet lying before Harflewr. The Viſcount de 27, 
Narbonne preparing for his Defence, withſtood for ſome ;;, French 
time the Efforts of the Eng, but at length was forced Fleer. 


* 
CI" * a ſn 


to yield the Victory, after ſeeing five Genoeſe Carracks 1 
taken, and ſeveral of his own Ships ſunk. Nothing more Waläng. 


preventing the Duke of Bedford from throwing the Suc- | 
cours into the Town, the Conſtable raiſed the Siege and ; 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the Duke of Burgundy Negotiation J 
continued, under diverſe Pretences, his ſecret Negotiations 57%" 7** = 
with Henry, One while, it was to renew the T ruce Bak of 4 
between England and Flanders, nog while, for Affairs Burgundy i 
concerning the Church, depending before the Council of 44. pub. br 
— In May (11), the Truce I juſt mentioned, IX. p. 332, 13 
which was to expire the 15th of June, was renewed for 352-354 by 
a Year, and yet the Duke of Burgundy ſent four Am- _ aha 31 


baſſadors more to England, In the beginning of Augu/t, 

the King appointed Commiſſioners to treat with them 

concerning ſome Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. This public k 

Commiſſion ſerved for pretence to the private Conferences. 

But by another of the fame date, theſe Commiſſioners ; 5 

were empowered to agree with the Ambaſſadors upon an 

Interview between the King and the Duke of Burgundy. 

This Negotiation muſt have been now very forward, 

ſince, two days after, the King diſpatched Orders to Aug. 7. 

ſeveral Officers, to be ready to attend him beyond Sea, 575 

where he was to have an Interview with ſome of his 

Enemies. This plainly ſhews, the Duke's frequent Em- 4 . 
ö terview at 


„ granted in the laſt Par- Calais, 


laſt Year, to meet about the 20th of Offober, and afterwards 


Hall, 


24. p · 7 . ' 
(2 That the Chriſtian Princes ei unite againſt the bk, the common 53 ana oy {4 57 ne * 1 oh. 


Knig) to him for Wiſdom, Good-breeding, and Courage; and 
— bd The Father of Courteſy. Dugdate's 


to renew the Alliances concluded between 


baſhes 


* 
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Book XI. ee 
"es were not wholly deſigned for treating about Trade, 
7 Affairs. That Prince had now long demurred 
upon concluding his Treaty with Henry. As he was of 
the Blood-Royal of France, and firſt Peer of the Realm, 
he was ſenſible, an Alliance of that nature was directly 
contrary to his Honour and Duty, Beſides, ſuch a Step 
could not but be prejudicial to him in France, among his 
own Party. For thele Reaſons, he had hitherto been ſa- 
tisfied with keeping the Negotiation on foot, in order to 
conclude it, only in caſe of Neceſſity. The Earl of Ar- 
magnac's Revenge, at length threw the Duke upon this 
Action, which, doubtleſs, he would have longer delayed, 
or, it may be, never done, had he not been as it were 
forced to it by the Perſecutions of his Enemies. 
The Dau- I have already ſaid, that the Conftable 4 Armagnac, 
phin, «ud had, under divers Pretences, prevented John the Dauphin, 
Dole, then in Hainault, from returning to Court. The young 
— Prince, impatient of being thus controlled by that proud 
ferets Miniſter, longed to be at the Head of Affairs, and to ob- 
ſerve a Neutrality between the two Factions, which 
would gain him the Eſteem and Regard of both Parties. 
But this was not poſlible, ſince he had no Forces at his 
diſpoſal, but the Earl of Hainault's his Father-in-law, 
which were not ſufficient to enable him to execute ſuch a 
Project againſt the Conſtable's Will. Mean time, the 
Duke of Burgunay, perceiving there was no likelihood of 
his acquiring the Government, ſo long as the Conſtable 
had the King's Perſon in his power, thought it adviſeable, 
to ſtrengthen himſelf with the new Dauphin's Aſſiſtance. 
For that purpoſe, he had conferred, in the beginning of the 
Year, at Valenciennes, with him and the Earl of Hainault; 
and it was agreed, that the Dauphin ſhould once more try 
by fair means to be admitted to Court, in order to take 
the Place due to his Birth : That in caſe he ſucceeded, he 
ſhould carry the Duke with him : But if he could not 
prevail, they ſhould take other meaſures to diſpoſſeſs the 
Conſtable, and free the King. Purſuant to this Reſolu- 
tion, the Dauphin and the Earl of Hainault, repaired to 
Compiegne, from whence the Earl proceeded alone to Paris, 
to mediate the return of his Son-in-law, Upon the firſt 
mention of recalling the Duke of Burgundy, the Conſta- 
ble interrupting him, faid plainly, the Dauphin ſhould 
never be admitted to the King his Father's Court, unleſs 
he openly declared himſelf an Enemy of the Burgundian 
Faction. The Earl of Hainault ſeeing this Obſtinacy, 
could not forbear uttering ſome Threats, which diſcovered 
to the Conſtable, and his Party, that the Dauphin in- 
tended to rely on the Aſſiſtance of the Duke. his was 
the Reaſon, that, in order to prevent. the Miſchief this 
Urion might do them, they reſolved to diſpatch him out 
of the way. A few days after, the Dauphin was poi- 
ſoned at Compiegne, the 16th of April 1416, and not in 
1417, as we find it in the Abridgement of Mexerai. The 
King of Sicily was ſuſpected of this deed, to make way for 
Prince Charles his Son-in-law. If he was guilty, his Death, 
which happened preſently after, hindered him from reap- 
ing any Advantage, : : 
Charles biz By the Death of John the Dauphin, Charles his Bro- 
Brther ſue- ther, Earl of Panthieu, became Dauphin, and Heir-appa- 
ceeds bim. rent to the Crown. This young Prince immediately 
eſpouſed the Party of the Armagnacs, for ſo the Orleans 
Faction was now called. By that means, the Duke of 
Burgundy was more out of hopes than ever, and the Earl 
of Armagnac maintained himſelf in the Government, 
The Burgun- where nothing was done without his Orders. His hatred 
dans perſe- to the Duke of Burgundy, cauſed him to loſe no oppor- 
cuted. tunity of perſecuting the Burgundians, who were very nu- 
merous at Paris. His ſevere and tyrannical Behaviour, 
joined to an extreme Greedineſs, induced at length the 
Parifians of the Burgundian Party, to lay a Plot to intro- 
duce their Head into the City. The Conſpiracy being 
diſcovered, the Conſtable took occaſion, fo to exerciſe his 
Rage upon the whole Party, that the Duke of Burgundy 
did not think himſelf any longer obliged to regard the 
Court, Immediately, to let the World ſee his Reſent- 
ment, he concluded with the King of England, a Truce 
for all their reſpective Dominions, not excepting his Poſ- 
ſeſſions in France. But his Revenge did not ſtop here. 
The Dole of His Ambaſſadors, as I ſaid before, agreed, that the King 
Burgundy and he ſhould meet at Calais, and the Duke acknowledge 
1 Henry for the true King of France, and do him Liege- 
AQ. Pub. Homage, This Intervſe was fixed to the beginning of 
IX. p. 383. O ober. 
Treaty be- Mean while, the Emperor Sigiſmund having no farther 
md e, Buſineſs in England, departed about the middle of Au- 
Henry, uf. In his way to Canterbury, he ſigned a Treaty of 
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perpetual Alliance with Henry, and, at the ſame time, a 1416. 
League againſt France. He promiſed to affiſt the King 
in the Recovery of the Kingdom of France, and Henry 
engaged to aid him in conſtraining King Charles, and 
ſome other Princes, to do him Homage, for certain Ter- 
ritories not ſpecified in the Treaty. Probably, this con- 
cerned the Kingdom of Arles, and the Dauphine, to which 
the Emperors had ſome ſtale Pretenſions. By the way, 
this Treaty diſcovers one of the Motives of Sigi/mund's 
Journey to France and England. Very likely, by pro- 
curing a Peace between the two Kings, he hoped. to ob- 
tain for himſelf ſome one of thoſe Comnerics, to which 
he laid Claim. Be this as it will, it may be conjectured, 
that he expected ſome private Advantage from the Peace. 
Great Princes are ſeldom ſeen to ſpend whole Years out 
of their Dominions, with the ſole View to mediate a Peace, 
in which they have no manner of concern. Sigiſmund 
was, of all others, the fartheſt from this Character. I do 
not know, whether, before his Journey to England, he 
had contrafted a Friendſhip with Henry ; but after his 
departure, it appears by ſeveral Records, that there was 
between them a ſtrict Correſpondence and mutual , Con- 
fidence, very uncommon among Princes (1). 

The Emperor being arrived at Calais, ſtaid there for Henry gars 

Henry, who could not come till about the end of Septem- to Calais, 
ber (2). Mean while, the Court of France, alarmed at n 
the report of the Duke of Burgundy's Interview with H 
Henry at Calais, and wanting to know what ſhovId paſs Klein. 
at the Conference, ſent thither the Archbiſſiop of Rhing, 2 Im 
with ſome other Ambaſſadors, The Pretence was, to p. 342,334, 
treat of a Peace with the King, but, in all appearance, 38%. 
the chief Aim of this Embaſſy, was to diſcover what Wi b 
ſhould paſs at the Interview. Henry was not ſorry, the T. Livius, 
Ambaſſadors of France would be witneſſes of the Duke of 
Burgundy's Arrival at Calais, and therefore readily diſ- 
patched their Safe- Conducts, and preſently. after , their 
coming (3), appointed Commiſſioners to treat with them. 
But he took ſuch Precautions, that the French could never 
diſcover the real Motive of his Journey to Calais, at 
leaſt, with any certainty. It did not appear he had any 
other deſign, than to confirm the late T ruce between the 
King and the Duke, which was already publiſhed at Lon- 
den. It is true, that, afterwards, the Duke's Proceedings 
made him ſuſpected of being in Friendſhip with the En- 
gliſb, but this was only a bare Suſpicion. The French 
Hiſtorians ſpeak of it very uncertainly, and we had pro- 
perly nothing fixed, till the Publick Records, printed in 
England, diſcovered the Secret. There we find what 
follows upon this Subject. 

The 1ſt of Oclober, the King diſpatched a Safe-Con- Ie Dale of 
duct for the Duke of Burgundy, and eight hundred Atten- Burgundy | 
dants, and ſent him the Duke of Glmcefter his Brother in C. 
Hoſtage. Next day, he appointed Commiſſioners, to re- Act. Pub. 
ceive, in his Name, the Oaths of John Duke of Burgun- I. p. 300. 
ay, and of Philip Earl of Charolus his Son, purſuant to 8 
the Articles agreed upon, which were in form of Prelimi- 
naries. The Articles ran, word for word, thus. 


1 


« The King having acquainted the Duke of Burgundy Articlrof 
« with his juſt Claim to Crown of France, and his Agreement 
« Adverſary's Refuſal to give him Satisfaction, told him, een che 
<« That by the help of Bod and St. George; he was re- 5, * : 
< ſolved to obtain it by force of Arms. Upon this De- Burgundy. * 
* claration, the Duke perceiving the Juſtice of the King's _ 3 
Title, and conſidering the great Victories Heaven hac 
e bleſſed him with, promiſes to ſend him his Letters Pa- 
tent, containing what follows: 

„That though heretofore, for want of Information, 
< he had eſpouſed the contraty Party, believing it juſt ; 
„ now that he is better informed, he promiſes firmly to 
% adhere to the King of England; and his Heirs and Suc- 
“ ceſſors, as to thoſe who, are, and ever will be the true 
and lawful Kings of France, as much as if they were 
in actual poſſeſſion of the Crown. up | 

Though for the preſent the King has not deſired the 
« Duke's Homage, yet, as the Duke owns it to be due, 
% he promiſes, that as ſoon as the King of England ſhall 
<< be poſſeſſed of a conſiderable part of the Realm of 
& France, to pay him Liege-Homage, and ſwear Fealty 
to him, as every Vaſlal of the Crown of France ought 
sto do to the King of France his Sovereign. 

& [tem, the Duke of Burgundy promiſes to endeavour, 
« by all known and unknown Ways, to place the King 
© of England on the Throne of France. 

lem, Whilſt the King ſhall be employed in purſu- 


« ing his Rights, the Duke of Burgundy will make Wat 


(1) He was, whilft in Eg land, folemnly inflalled Kn'ght of the Garter, together with the Earl of Hollarid and Zedland. The faid Ermpetor eſteemed his 
being Knight of the Garter fo great an Honour, that he always wore the Collar; when he fat in any Aſſembly. M alſiag . p. 394+ Rymer's Fard. Tom. g. 


Dr September 4, about Noon, attended with forty Ships, and arrived at Calais the next Day, about the fame time. 157. 


0 On Ofober 1. The 
fort, and Philip Megan. 8 Fad. Tom. 9. p. 387, 389. 
No. 26. Vo L, * 


w b : : 
King's Commiſſioners were, Henry Chichely, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry Ware Keeper of the Privy-Seal; Sir Raſph Roche- 
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AR. Pub. 
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416. 
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War. 
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Des Urſins. 
Act. Pub. 
IX. p. 433, 
459, 460, 
461. 
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& with all his Forces upon the King's Enemies in France, 
c namely, A. B. C. D. and upon all their Dominions 
4 and Adherents, refuſing Obedience to the King of Eng- 
&« land. 

„„ [tzm, In all the Alliances and Letters Patent, made 
& or to be made, between the King and Duke, wherein 
te the Duke ſhould except, or have excepted the King's 
cc Adverſary, or the Son of his Adverſary, it is not his 
ce Intention, to do any thing contrary to what he promiſes 
& by theſe Preſents, which he is to give the King, but 
« will punctually perform it. 

« That if through diſſimulation, the Duke excepted 
c the King's Adverſary, or the Dauphin his Son, for a 
greater Good, and for the better accompliſhing the in- 
% tended Project, his Will and Meaning is, that all ſuch 
c Exceptions are void, and of no Effect. 

« And that all may know, this proceeds from his own 
cc free Conſent, he will promiſe and ſwear by his Faith 
* and Honour, to obſerve it without Fraud or Deceit. 
c He will write all the Articles with his own hand, ſign 
« them, and ſet his uſual Seal to them.“ 


All theſe Articles were drawn up in form of Letters Pa- 
tent, written and ſubſcribed by the Duke of Burgundys 
own hand, and ſealed with his Privy-Scal. 

Mezerai, in his Abridgement of the Hiſtory of France, 
ſays, That the Defire of Rule ſo tranſported the Duke of 
Burgundy, that he went and conferred with the King of 
England at Calais, and renewed the Truces for his Do- 
minis only, whereby he tied himſelf in ſome meaſure from 
aſſiſting the King of France, hat would that Hiſtorian 
have ſaid, had he known all ? It is further to be remarked, 
that the Earl of Charolais, afterwards Duke of Burgundy, 
entered into the ſame Engagements with the Duke his Fa- 
ther. Aſter this, there is no queſtioning the ill deſigns of 
theſe two Princes, againſt France their native Country. 
They choſe rather to ſee it under a foreign Dominion, 
than governed by their Enemies. | ; 

Before Henry left Calais, he concluded a Truce with 
France, till the 2d of February ; and then he returned in- 
to England about the middle of October, in order to hold 
a Parliament, called for the 19th of the ſame Month. 
During this Seffion, the Parliament granted a Subſidy (1) 
for carrying on the War. But this Aid was ſo little pro- 
portioned to his Wants and Projects, that he was forced 
to pawn his Crown to the Biſhop of / incheſter his Uncle, 
for a hundred thoufand Marks, and part of his Jewels to 
the City of Londen, for ten thouſand Pounds Sterling. T his 
is a clear Evidence, how many difficulties he would have 
met with, in the Conqueſt of France with his own Forces, 
if the inteſtine Troubles of that Kingdom had not paved 
the way for him. Mean while, notwithſtanding his 
preſſing Neceſſities, he aſſigned the Earl of Dorſet, who 
defended Harfleur, a Penſion of a thouſand Pounds, upon 
creating him Duke of Exeter (2). 

Henry having bound the Duke of Burgundy, by their 
late private Treaty, thought it time to renew the War, 
He knew not only, that one half of France would not op- 
poſe him, but moreover the Burgundian Party would make 
a diverſion in his favour, which could not but procure him 
great Advantages. In this Reſolution, he made all the ne- 
ceſſary Preparations to accompliſh his Enterprize. Mean 
while, as the Supply granted him by Parliament was not 
ſufficient for his purpoſe, and as the Money came ſlow- 
ly into the Exchequer, he was quickly in great Want, 
To remedy this Inconvenience, he made uſe of the follow- 
ing Means. After he had ſettled the Pay of each Soldier, 
Horſe and Foot, and of each Officer, according to _ 
one's Rank and Character, he made private Contracts wit 
ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen, whereby they were obli- 
ged to find him a certain Number of Horſemen or Foot- 
men, for ſuch a yearly Sum to be paid quarterly. The firſt 
Quarteridge was advanced, but when the ſecond came to 
be paid, the King had no Money. To ſupply the preſent 
Occaſion, he pawned to them the reſt of the Jewels, 
with Letters under the Great Seal, empowering them to 
ſell them, if the Money was not paid within ſuch a time. 
The Term allowed, was twelve or eighteen Months, ac- 
cording as the Creditors were more or leſs tractable. By 
this means he gained time for the Payment of his Troops, 
which was a great Conveniency, as he could reimburſe his 
Creditors according as the Money came into the Treaſury, 
without being obliged to pay all at once. People were ſo 
well ſatisfied of his Sincerity, that they made no ſcruple 
to ſerve kim, or lend him Money, upon ſuch Securities, 
as would have been little worth under a Prince of leſs 
Probity. 


Toe State of The Preparations carrying on in England, very juſtly 


the Court of 
France. 


(1) The Commons granted him two whole Tenths and two Fifteenths, to be levied on the Laity 3 and the Clergy gave two Tenths to be raiſed from their 


own Body. Cotton's Abridg. p. $50. Wal 


{ſ. p. 395. 5 . 
(2) For Life only. Thomas Beaufort, Earl of Dorſet, was created Duke of Exeter in this Parliament, Cortan's Abridg. p. 550, Dig dal Barons 


Vol. II. p. 123. 


Honour. The 
told them, he had no other Propoſal to make, except only, 


ENGLAND. Vol. J. 


alarmed the Court of France, who were little able to 
make the like. The Duke of Burgundy's late Truce, pub- 
lic kly made with Henn, was a demonſtration there was no 
Aſſiſtance to be expected, either from the Duke or his Ad- 
herents. Nay the Court was apprehenſive, the Duke had 
gone farther, at the Conference held with the Enemy of the 
Kingdom: At leaſt, he was very much ſuſpected of hay- 
ing ill Deſigns, So, the Conſtable who ſat at the helm 
was not a little embarraſſed. He enjoyed a great Authori- 
5 but it was not without uneaſineſs. Beſides, ſince the 

cath of John the Dauphin, he was forced to have a re- 
gard for the new Dauphin, leaft the young Prince ſhould 
think of governing without his Aſſiſtance. To all theſe 
Difficulties was added, the War, the Engliſh were pre- 
paring to carry into France, As the Kingdom was in an 
ill ſituation, and the Enemy like to make a great Progreſs, 
he conſidered, he ſhould be anſwerable for all the ill Succeſ- 
ſes, In this ſtate of Perplexity, he thought he ſhould try to 
put a Stop to the King of England's Arms, by an extraor- 
dinary Negotiation, which ſhould give that Prince room 
to believe, the Court of France would be forced to make 
Peace, though never ſo unwilling, He was aware, that if 
he ſhould himſelf treat of a Peace, it would be loſt La- 
bour, becauſe it was generally believed to be for his Inte- 
reſt, that Affairs ſhould remain embroiled, in order to pre- 
ſerve his Authority, It was therefore unlikely, that the 
* as England ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed by 
any Propoſal from him. For this reaſon, he thought pro- 
per to make uſe of the Priſoners in England, and particu- 


1416, 


larly of the Duke of Bourbon. We find in the Collection Ad. Pub 
of the Publick As, ſeveral Saſe-Conducts dated about this 1x. p. 425, 
time, for the Duke of Bourbon's Domeſticks going to and 425. 


coming from France, under divers Pretences. It ma 

therefore be preſumed, that the Plot was then formed, 
and that the Duke of Bourbon did nothing in the Affair, 
of which I am going to relate the Particulars, but in con- 


cert with the Court of France. 


This Plot was fo artfully framed, that if the King had Ib. p. 42> 


not been in a continual Miſtruſt, he would doubtleſs have 


been deceived, But his firm Reſolution, not to interrupt 
the Execution of his Deſigns, for any Offers that ſhould 


be ſhort of his Demands, cauſed him to eſcape the Snare. 


The Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Earls of Eu and 
Vendime, and ſome other Priſoners, feigning to deſpair of 
the Affairs of France, intimated to Henry, that they were 


willing to treat with him, for themſelves in particular. 


This was told him, not poſitively, but as what they might 
poſſibly be brought to. But the King, fearing that, under 
this Pretence, they deſigned to retard his Voyage, gave no 


great Attention to the Overture, 


Some time after, theſe ſame Princes, who had hitherto Nef 
endeavoured to make the Propoſal come from the King, e 


Henry and 


finding they could not ſucceed, began firſt. At an Au- ;, prench 
dience which they demanded, they expreſſed their Incli- Priſner:; 


nation, and prayed him to acquaint them with his Preten- 


him a ſatisfactory Anſwer, without any Prejudice to their 
King, who would not be amuſed, roundly 


that they ſhould ac knowledge him for King of France and 
their lawful Sovereign. The Duke of Orleans exclaimed 
againſt this Propoſal, and plainly told him, they had no 
Anſwer to return to ſuch a Demand. Matters went no 
farther for this time; | 


Act. Pub. 


ſions; adding, they did not queſtion, but they ſhould return — MET 


But a few Weeks after, the Duke of Bourbon reſumed 24? 


the Affair. 


He told the King, that ſince they had the e 


Honour to talk with him, ſeveral of the Priſoners had Ibid 


ſent Perſons into France, to make inquiry concerning his 
Title to that Kingdom, and had received better Informa- 
tion than ever before. He added, for his part, he was 
fully convinced of the Juſtice of his Rights. Then he 
ſaid, he was told, that, notwithſtanding his juſt Claim to 
the whole Kingdom, he had offered to reſign it, if cer- 
tain Provinces were delivered to him; and, in his opini- 
on, that Offer ought not to be refuſed : That the other 
Priſoners were of his mind, and had reſolved to do all 
that lay in their Power to procure him what he deſired. 


That therefore, he begged leave to go into France, and f 49. 


declare to King Charles, in the Name of all the Priſo- 
ners, that, as faithful Subjects, they could not but adviſe 
him, to cloſe with this Expedient for Peace, and pray him 
to accept ſo reaſonable an Offer. In ſhort, the Duke 


added, that if the Court of France conſented to the 


Offer, Henry might this very Year take poſſeſſion of the 
Provinces, Which ſhould be reſigned. But if, on the con 
trary, it was rejected, the Princes would account them 
ſelves acquitted from the Oath they had taken to their 


King. The Duke engaged, for his own part, to put Pareiner, 


7 ngagement 
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all his fortified Towns in the hands of ſuch Perſons, as 
would be ſure to deliver them up when he pleaſed, 
He. promiſed to return into England, by the time which 
ſhould be appointed him, and own Henry for King of 
France, and pay him Homage as his lawful Sovereign, 
Moreover, he added, that he would ſo evidently demon- 
ſtrate the Juſtice of Henry's Right to the Crown of 
France, that all the World ſhould be ſatisfied, he could 
not diſpenſe with doing him Homage, without acting con- 
trary to his Honour. In fine, he entreated the King to 
be ſilent till his Return, by reaſon of the Danger he 
ſhould be expoſed to, if the thing was divulged, during 
his Stay in France. ; 

Henry could not tell what to think of ſuch a Propoſal. 
He knew France was not governed either by the Duke 
of Orleans, or the Duke of Bourbon ; and that it was 
not the. Earl of Armagnac's Intereſt to make a Peace 
upon theſe Terms. But, at the ſame time, the hopes of 
recovering the Provinces of France, loſt ſince the Treaty 
of Bretigny, without being obliged to renew the War, 
were very agreeable. On the other hand, the Alterna- 
tive propoſed by the Duke, could not but be advantagi- 

ous to him. All he had to do, was to be upon his Guard, 
and not be perſwaded, on this pretence, to interrupt the 
E- her ave Execution of his Projects. Wherefore, reſolving not to 


1416, 


„eee ſuſpend his Expedition one ſingle day, upon any account 
2 a whatever, he believed there was no Danger in granting 
” +7 the Duke of Bourbon the Leave he deſired. But firſt, 
he had one of the Duke's Sons given him in Hoſtage, 

with Security for the Sum of two hundred thouſand 

Tom, 1x. Crowns. Theſe Particulars are in the Collection of the 


r. 4274439» Publick As, We find there a Letter, written with the 
King's own Hand. to Sir Jahn Tipteft, his Ambaſſador to 
the Emperor, ordering him to acquaint Sigiſmund with 
the Secret, ask his Opinion upon it, and aſſure him that 
the Negotiation ſhall not retard his Expedition into France. 
At the ſame time, he enjoyns him not to make the leaſt 
Diſcovery to any other Perſon, on pain of his heavy 
Diſpleaſure. Probably, his firm Reſolution not to be 
amuſed by any Propoſal, was the reaſon, this Stratagem 
was carried no farther, The Duke of Baurben return- 
ed into England ; but performed not his other Engage- 
ments. It was, doubtleſs, Henry's Indignation againſt the 
Priſoners, for endeavouring to deceive him, that cauſed 
him to order them to be confined in Pontefrat Caſtle ; 
whereas before, they were upon their Parole, Though 
there are no poſitive Proofs, that this Plot was contrived 


The Projeft 
comes to 


wtbing. 


Act. Pub. 
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by the Conſtable, it is viſible however, by ſeveral — 


tures, which all together amount to a ſort of Demonſtra- 

tion, It would be too long to give the particulars here. 

But if the French Priſoners are ſuppoſed to have ated ſin- 

cerely, without the Direction of the Conſtable, it muſt 

1417, be inſerred, that France was then in a very deplorable 
Wreeched State. King Charles, frequently ſeized with a Frenzy, 
Condition of was iricapable of taking care of his Affairs. The Duke 
Franc”. of Burgundy, firſt Peer of the Realm, and Head of a 


Merctai. 

P. Daniel. pry Party, had made a ſecret Alliance with the 
Act Pub. Enemy of the State. The Princes of the Blood were 
33 about to acknowledge Henry for King of France. In 


fine, the Kingdom was governed by a young Prince of 
fourteen Years, and by the Earl of Armagnac, a violent 
Man, who ſought enly to be revenged of his Enemies, 

_ openly ſacrificed the publick Good to his Am- 
ition. 

Though the Conſtable had already been the Cauſe of 
much Miſchief to France, by perſecuting the Duke of 
Burgundy, and forcing him, as it were, to throw himſelf 
into the Arms of the King of England, he did not 
think it ſufficient to ſecure his Quiet. Iſabella of Ba- 
varia, Wife of Charles VI, appeared ſo diſpleaſed to be 
ruled by a Subject, that he could not help fearing, ſhe 
would in the end find means to deprive him of his Au- 
thority. This was not impoſſible. The King being of 
an eaſy Temper, it would not have been difficult to 
gain him, in one of his Intervals. Neither was it im- 
practicable, to perſuade the Dauphin to rid himſelf of a 
troubleſome Governor, in order to rule as he- pleaſed, 
without fear of being controlled. Thus the Conftable's 
Deſtiny hanging” by ſo weak a Thread, whilſt he had 
ſuch an Enemy at Court, he believed, that, to ſecure 
himſelf, it was abſolutely neceſſary to remove her, The 
Queen gave him a ſufficient Handle by her Behaviour, 
which was not altogether conformable to the Rules of 
Decency. The Conſtable taking this Advantage, inſpi- 


to them. 
Geneeſe Sh ps in the French Service, funk three of them, and took three, 
for half a Year.  Hollingſhead, Vol. III. p. 358. T. Livins, p. 31. 

(2) Particularly Dawvilliers, which King Henry gave, on $ 
Rymer's Fd. T. IX. p. 495. 


14. HENRY V. 


(1) He failed from Portſmcurb, Juꝶ 27, or 28, and landed at Beville, in Normandy, Auguſt 1. 
which was appointed to be the Rendezvous, he iſſued out a Proclamation, That no Perſon ſhould be ſuffered to wear Coats of Arms, 
Rymer's Feed. Tom. IX. p. 457+ ------ Before he embarked, he ſent John Holland, Earl of Huntington, to ſcour the Seas: who meeting with nine 
1 there was as much Money as was to have paid the French Flect 
=, Þ 93: 1 
eptember 26, to Thomes de Meontacute, Earl of Saliibary, with other Caftles and Lands. 


495 
(3) Edward Courtenay, Six Walter Hungerford, Thomas Chaucer, ahn Waterton, and Jebn Kempe. Ryma's Fed. Toms IX. p. 497. 
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red the King and Dauphin, with ſuch ſtrong Suſpicions of 1417. 
her, that ſhe was ſent away to Teure, where ſhe remained 
as a Priſoner, not knowing on whom to rely, to free her- 
ſelf out of Captivity. Thi fatal Policy of the Conſtable 
was a freſh Source of Calamities to France, The inju- 
red Mother could never forgive her Son the Affront ſhe 
had received, and, unfortunately for the Kingdom, it 
was hut too much in her Power to glut her Revenge. 

The Conſtable's violent Conduct, the Death of the 

two Dauphins laid to his Charge, the Queen's Baniſh- Purgundy 
ment, with numberleſs other Occaſions, furniſhed the 7"? 
Duke of Burgunay with a pretence to make a Diverfion, 
in favour of the King of England. He publiſhed a Ma- 
nifeſto againft the Conſtable, aggravating his Faults and 
Oppreſſions, with all the Reſentment of an injured Ene- 
my. Then he wrote to the King, that, as fir Peer of 
France, it was incumbent upon him, to endeavour to pre- 
vent the utter Ruin of the Kingdom, which was inftalli- 
bly going to Deſtruction, unleſs timely relieved. By the 
ſame reaſons, he tried to ſtir up the Cities of the 
Kingdom, and win them to his Intereſt, In fine, per- He ap- 
ceiving that ſome of the "Towns had already declared for 7e 
him, he approached Paris at the head of an Army, 
when the King of England was ready to fail tor France. 
His Aim was, to lay the Dauphin and Conſtable under a 
Neceflity, either of 3 Paris, in order to oppoſe the 
King of England, or of ſuffering the Englih to act with- 
out Oppoſition, if they intended to fave Paris, They 
thought fit to take this laſt Courſe, chuſing rather, that 
Part of the Kingdom ſhould fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh, than to fee themſelves diſpoſſeſſed of the Govern- 
ment, by their private Enemies. 

Henry willing to improve fo favorable a Juncture, ſailed Henry land: 
about the end of Jah (1), and landed at Tongue in Ner- © Tonque. 
mandy. His Army conſiſted but of twenty five thouſand Aeg 
hve hundred effective Men, too inconſiderable a Number 
for the Conqueſt of France, had he not been ſecure of 
meeting little Oppoſition. Upon his Arrival, he beſieged aa. pub. 
the Caſtle of Tongue, and became maſter of it the gth IX. p. 479, 
of Auguft. Then, after the Conqueſt of ſome other ſmall iI“ 
Places (2), he laid Siege to Caen, which ſurrendered the Des Urins. 
gth of September. 


The Quere 
ter te 
Dar- 1 
N 4. 


— 


The Duke of 


T. Livius. 
The Court of France was then in great perplexity. Perp/xicy 
The Duke of Burgundy, at the Gates of Parts, hinder- J Cute 
ed their regulating the Affairs of the Kingdom. They 7 Fe. 
ſhould have had two Armies in the Field, one to oppoſe 
the Burgundians, and another to deſend Normandy againſt 
the Englih. But they had ſcarce Troops enough to 
defend Paris, where the King, Dauphin, and Conitable, 
were ſhut up. Their only Refuge was to renew the Ne- Aa. pub. 
gotiations with Henry, To that end they demanded a IX. p. 494- 
Conference between Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns, 1 
to conſult about means to conclude a Peace. Hm agreed Conference, 
to the Propoſal, but without diſcontinumg the War, be- P. 496. 
ing unwilling to loſe ſo precious an Opportunity, The 
Court of France chuſing the Archbiſhop of Rheims fot 
firſt Plenipotentiary, he appointed, on his part, the Earl 
of Warwick and ſome others (3), who were to meet with 
the French, at Bernonville, in Normandy, This Con- He continues 
greſs, for what reaſon I know not, was deferred to the “ Cen- 
end of Nevember. Mean while, Henry became maſter of my 50d. 
Bayeux, Argentan, Chateau de Þ Aigle, Alenſen, and ſome T. Livius. 
other Places. Einh. 
Whilſt the King was continuing his Conqueſts, the 
Duke of Burgundy did him great Service, not only by 
the Diverſion he made about Paris, but chiefly by in- 
creaſing the Troubles in France, ſo as never more to be 
appeaſed. Queen Iſabella, baniſhed to Tours, had been ,, 1. 
hitherto an Enemy to the Duke of Burgundy, but the de- +0:th the 
fire of being revenged on the Dauphin and Conſtable, 5e o 
made her overlook all the Cauſes of Diſguſt at the Duke. Parundy; 
As ſhe had no other Refuge, ſhe diſpatched truſty Meſ- 
ſengers to tell him, ſhe was ready to join with him 
againſt their common Enemies. The Duke immediate! 
accepted the Offer, and privately concerted meaſures with 
her, to free her from Confinement. Then, he ſuddenly 
departed from Corbeil, where he was encamped, with on- 
ly'a ſmall Body of choſen Horſemen. He made ſuch e corricy 
f „that before his Deſign could be known, he was 4er F 1 
at the Abbey of Marmoutier near Tours, where he found Tours. 
the Queen, who was come thither under colour of De- 
votion. As ſhe was not ſuſpected of attempting to e- 
ſcape, he eaſily carried her away, and conducted her to 
Troye in Champagne. When ſhe ſaw herſelf in ſafety, ſhe 57 fit: 
herſelf Re- 
Goodtwin, p. 186. During his to Scout on, Cent. 
NE Gr not . 


aſſumed 
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1417. aſſumed the Title of Regent, pretending, the King her 


Huſband was Captive in the hands of the Dauphin and 
Earl of Armagnac. 


Henry takes In the mean time, Henry made ſeveral Conqueſts in 

—_ Ner mandy, without any oppoſition. The Conſtable choſe 
rather to ſee the State periſh, than to reſign his Authority, 
and the Duke of Burgundy favoured Henry to the utmoſt 
of his Power, 

Corgreſsof The Conference between the Plenipotentiaries of the 


Bernonville. two Crowns, was held at Bernonville, on the 28th of Ne- 
-= 25 vember. As Henry ſuſpected, the Court of France ſought 

only to make him loſe time, he reſolved to deprive them 
of that Expectation. Immediately upon the opening of 
the Conference, his Ambaſſadors ſet forth his Pretenſions, 
aſſuring withal, there would be no Abatement. The Sub- 
ſtance of his Offers was, That he would marry the Prin- 
ceſs Catherine : That King Charles ſhould enjoy the 
Crown for his Life, but after his Death, it ſhould come 
to the King of England : That during Charless Life, 
Henry ſhould be Regent of France, by reaſon of the King's 
Infirmity. Moreover he demanded ſuch Securities, as ſhould 
render the Performance of theſe Articles unqueſtionable. 
Tie cent. But as the French Ambaſſadors were not ſufficiently im- 
rence brea's powered to treat upon theſe Articles, and it was not Hen- 


Henry's 
Demands. 


* ry's Intereſt vainly to prolong this Negotiation, the Con- 
greſs immediately broke up. He was juſtly apprehenſive, 
the Court of France would have made uſe of this occa- 
ſion, to raiſe a Jealouſy in his Allies, and particularly in 

Walſing» the Duke of Burgundy, Mean while Henry, intent upon 


Falaiſe the Siege of Falaiſe, took the Town on the 2oth of De- 


3 cember, but the 


AQ. Pub. {tle held out till February. 
IX. p. 532, Some time before the Congreſs of Bernonville, the 
SH ot Duke of Bretagne came and made a Truce with Henry 


Bretagne, for a Year(1), and another in the Name of the Queen of 
&c. Sictly, as Guardian of Lewis her Son, for Anjou and Maine. 
— p. 449, Thus by degrees, Henry greatly weakened France, by de- 
+ rag priving her of the Aſſiſtance ſhe might have received from 


613- her Vaſlals. 


T. Livin. Whilſt the King was employed in France, Oldcaſtle, of 
— „ lom I have taken — was ſeized 2) and 
Fox brought to London, to the great Satisfaction of the Clergy, 
randy who were extremely incenſed againſt him, They were 
Walſing» determined to ſacrifice him, for a Terror to all the reſt 
Oldcaftle of the Lallards. Notwithſtanding his Birth and Merit, 


burnt alive. he was ſentenced to be hung up by the middle with a 
Chain, and burnt alive. By the way, his being burnt, 
is a clear Evidenee, that he was condemned for Hereſy, 
rather than for conſpiring againſt the King. Be this as 
it will, his Sentence was executed amidſt the Curſes and 
Imprecations of the Prieſts and Monks, who even laboured 
to prevent the People from praying for him. Thus died 
Sir John Oldcaſile Baron of Cobham, with a wonder- 
ful Conſtancy, perfectly anſwerable to the Firmneſs, 
wherewith he had all _ maintained the Doctrine of 
FWickliff, which he profeſſed. He was the firſt Noble- 
man, that ſuffered on the account of Religion (3). After 
the Execution, the Parliament enacted freſh Statutes, in 
order to the utter Extirpation of the Lallards; the Cler- 
y never ceaſing to require their Blood, with all the eager- 
eſs imaginable. 

The Qyon In ſome Hiſtories, it is ſaid, this Year, Queen Joanna 

8 f Navarre, Widow of Henry IV, and Mother-in-law of 

2 he reigning King, was accuſed of conſpiring, with her 

againſt the Sonſeſſor, againſt the King. Some add, ſhe was con- 


©: lemned to a ten years Impriſonment, and that her Con- 
Spend. „ eſſor was killed by the Chaplain of the Tower, in a Diſ- 
Stow- pute upon that occaſion, This is all that can be ſaid con- 
Ai, cerning this Accuſation, of which Hiſtorians ſpeak very 
v. 57. confuſedly. 

Pretended As for the Scotch Invaſion, placed by ſome in this 


22 f Year, and, as they ſay, repulſed by the Duke of Bedſerd, 
: #7 with a hundred thouſand Men, I dare venture to a rm, 


ed. 
go it is all a Miſtake (4), fince it is not mentioned, either in 


1 4 the publick Records, or in the Hiſtories of Scatland. All 

Elmham. we find with relation to the Sczts, is, that they threatned 
to invade England in the Year 1415, about the time of 
the King's firſt Expedition into France (5). 

1418, The ſituation of Affairs in France was extremely ad- 


E vantagious to Henry. Accordingly, he did not fail to 
| improve it. The Campaign, begun in Auguft, laſted all 


Places in 


ooh: the Winter, without any Interruption, ſo that his Troops 
0 ud. 


The HISTO RT f ENGLAND: 


1 Val 
had no time to reſt. The Caſtle of Falaiſe, ſurrender- 
ing oh the 16th of February, Henry divided his Army 
into ſeveral Bodies, of which he gave the Command to 
the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter his Brothers, to the 
Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Salisbury, with Orders 
to attack ſeveral Places at once; being reſolved not to neg- 
let ſo favorable an Opportunity, In the Months of T. Liu 
March and April, he became Maſter cf St. Lo, Caren- 

tan, St. Sauveur le Vicomte, and many other Places iti 
Normandy ; fo that of all the ſtrong Towns, he only 

wanted Cherbourg and Roan, to complete the Conqueſt of Cherbourg 
that Province, Evreux ſurrendered in May, and preſent- —_ 157 
ly after, he laid Siege to Cherbourg, which coſt him three Aienrbu. 
Months, 

During the Siege, the Court of France ſuffered a new Martin V. 
Revolution, which was not favorable to Henry, though, at t te uni 
firſt it ſeemed to procure him great Advantages, I he bud 1 
Council of Conſtance, which had been opened ever ſince France. 
the Year 1414, having depoſed the three Popes (6), + Pub. 
who contended for the Papacy, had elected on the t oth * . 
of November 1417, Cardinal Colonna, who aſſumed the 
Name of Martin V. The new Pope, upon his mounting 
the Papal Throne, ſent two Legates into France, to try 
to appeaſe the Troubles, and unite the two Factions. The May 15. 
Sollicitations of theſe Legates were ſo powerful, that the Ib. p- 558, 
two Parties ſent their Deputies to Mentereau-Faut-Yonne, cn: 
where it was agreed, that the Dauphin and Duke of buen tte 
Burgundy ſhould jointly govern the Kingdom, during the * #17, 
King's Infirmity, If this Agreement had taken place, 
and the two Parties been ſincerely reconciled, probably, 

Henrys Affairs would have received a notable Prejudice. 

But the Conſtable, and the Chancellor his Creature, could rendered of 
not bear to ſee the Duke of Burgundy in the Adminiſtra- »» Efe# 
tion again, So, preferring their own private Intereſts to call. 
the Good of the Publick, they ſo managed, that the 
Agreement remained ineffectual. 

This Proceeding drew the publick hatred on the Con- 93. Burgun- 
ſtable, and ſtrengthened the Burgundian Faction in Paris, dians become 
which, from thenceforth, became much more powerful. 4 'f 
At length, May the 18th at Night, they found means to T. Livius. 
introduce into Paris, Lifle-Adam Governor of An 
and a zealous Adherent for the Duke of Burgundy. He and murder 
entered only with eight hundred Horſe, but at his Arrival, % Armag- 
the Burgundians being under Arms, made a terrible Walaag. 
Slaughter of the Armagnacs, Tanneguy du Chatel, Go- 
vernor of the Baſtile, not being able to remedy the diſor- I. Dau- 
der, ran to the Louvre, and carried away the Dauphin in 2% is 
his Shirt, in order to ſecure him in his Fortreſs. Next“ 4, 
morning, the Dauphin fled to Melun, not thinking him- 
ſelf ſafe in the Ba/tile, but the King remained in the 
Power of the Burgundians. The ſame day the Conſtable, 7b. 
being hid in a Maſon's Houſe, was diſcovered, and thrown Confadle 
into Priſon. _ 

But this was only a Prelude to a much greater Com- Freſs A 
motion, in the ſame City, ſome days after. Upon News = t 
of what had paſſed, the Exiles being returned to Pari 
from all Quarters, the Maſſacre was renewed 2 the 
12th. The Conſtable was taken out of Priſon, mur- 
dered, and ſhamefully dragged through the Streets. The 
Chancellor, ſeveral Biſhops, and other Perſons, to the 
number of two thouſand, underwent the ſame barbarous 
Treatment. The Maſſacre being ended, the Queen and . Quer 
the Duke of Burgundy came to Paris, and entered the and Duke of 
City in Triumph, on the 14th of Zuly. The Plague, — 
which afterwards broke out at Paris, and which, in three ; 
Months, ſwept away above forty thouſand Perſons, added 
freſh Calamities to thoſe I have mentioned. Mean while, ,,,....,, 
the Queen and Duke having the King in their Power, in the King's 
iſſued, in his name, what Orders they judged moſt con- Name. 
ducive to their own Intereſts. On the other hand, the ne. Dau- 
Dauphin, aſſuming the Title of Regent, threatned all that phin files 
ſhould obey the Duke of Burgundy. Thus which ever -. of & 
ſide the French eſpouſed, they could not avoid being called 
Rebels by one or other of the Factions. Neutrality itſelf 
was accounted a Crime. 

Mean while, notwithſtanding the Animoſity of the two Agne 
Parties, the Troubles ſeemed for ſome time to be going . a on 
to end. As there was not yet any Cauſe of perſonal En- ; 
mity between the Dauphin and the Duke of - Burgundy, 
the Duke of Bretagne had ſo managed, that each of theſe 
Princes had conſented to an Agreement. Every thing 


1418. 


IX. p. 541, 1) From November 16, till that time twelte- month. Rymer's Fad. 4 
>==== 618, þ In Powis-Land, in Norcb-Wales, by Jabs Grey, rer. 
. (3) And as this was the firſt noble Blood that was ſhed in England by Popiſh Cruelty, ſo perhaps never any ſuffered a more cruel Martyrdom. 


(4* And yet, that it is far from being improbable, appears by one of King Henry's Letters, wherein he fays ------ « I am ſec etly informed by a Man 


e of right notable Eftate in this Lond, that there hath been a Man of the Duke of Orleance in Scotland, and accorded with the Duke of Albany, that this 
« next Summer he ſhall bring in the Mamuet of Scotland to ſtir what he may, and alſo that there ſhould be founden wayes to the having away ſpecially of 
ee the Duke of Orleance; and alſo of the Kg, as well as of the Remanant of my foreſaid Priſoners : ** Whereupon he orders that Duke, then a Priſoner 
in Pentfra# Caſtle, to be more cloſely confined. Sylloge Epiſt. at the end of T. Livius. Forejul. p. 99 z and in Speed, p. 637+ See alſo Rymer's Fed. 


Tom. 9. p. 563, Wall. p. 399. 7. Livius, p. 36. 


(5) This Year, on November 16, a Parliament met at . eftminſter, which granted the 


one Tenth, and a Fifteenth. Rot Parl. 5 Hen. 5. N. 1 g. 


Cutton's Abridg. p. 53. a p. 399. The Clærey gran ed two Tenths. Duck. -+---- Alſo this Year, on April 14, King Henry ordered Holbourne to 


ved, it not being ſs before. Ry wers Fad. Tom. 9. p. 447+ 


(6) Jon XXII, at Rome 3 Grog ory XI, at Rimini and Benedict XIII, at Avignon. Sos the Hiſtory of this Council at large, in the State of the 


Church of the xvth Century. 
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Book XI. 

1418. was ſettled, but ſome perſons about the Dauphin perſua- 
B of by ded him not to fign. This was attended with fatal con- 
te Ha ſequences. Thus the diſſenſion which prevailed between 
the two Factions, cauſed each to have two enemies to 
oppoſe, the contrary party on one hand, and the Engliſh 
on the other. But Henry was far ſro m looking upon both 
parties with the {ame eye. He was ſworn enemy of the 
Armagnacs, whillt he was only a feigned enemy of the 
Burgundians. 

Henry had now begun to reap ſome advantage from the 


— late revolution in the court of France. The new Earl of 
ee, Armagnac, the Lord D' Albret, and the other Gaſcen Lords 
de Gafcoa of the fame party, who were waging in Guienne fierce 
Rebel:. war with the Eygliſb, thought proper to conclude a truce 
Ju'y b. with him, which freed him from a troubleſome diverſion. 


IX. p. 602, Theſe Lords conſidering, that, ſince the death of the 
Conſtable, the government of France was in the Duke of 
Burgundy's hands, believed it repugnant to their intereſt, 
to continue a war, of which their enemy would reap all 
the benefit. By this truce, inſtead of being obliged to 
ſend ſuccours into Guienne, Henry drew from thence ſome 
troops, with which he reinforced his army in Normandy, 

The rating of Cherbaurg having at length capitulated (1), aſter a three 

Cherbourg. month's ſiege, France had nothing left in Normandy but 


p- 6158 > Rzan, the loſs whereof would deprive her of all hopes of 
recovering that Province. And therefore, without delay, 
Sieze of Henry laid ſiege to that city, about the latter end of Au- 
Nenn- guſt, or the beginning of September. Mezerai ſays, the 
p- 614, 619. - 3 var 
ſiege began in June, which is a miſtake, However that 


be, it was very remarkable for the vigorous defence of the 
Beſieged (2), who held out five months, and endured the 
Several A.- greateſt miſeries, before they capitulated. They applied to 
tempts to ſave the Duke of Burgundy for ſuccours, but it was to no pur- 
1 poſe (3). France, in changing governor, had not acquired 
Eimham. new ſtrength. Beſides, the Duke of Burgundy, follow- 
ing the Earl of Armagnac's maxims, was more careful to 
diſappoint the practices of his enemies, than oppoſe the 
progreſs of the King of England. He put however the 
Pope's Legates upon trying, whether, by a negotiation, 
he could interrupt the ſiege of Roan. This method not 
ſucceeding, he aſſembled all the forces in his power, and 
feigned a deſign to give the Exgliſb battle. He even car- 
ried the King as far as Beauvars, but all this ended in no- 
thing. Perhaps he did not much care to obſtruct the King 
of England's progreſs. It is uncertain, whether, after his 
being at the head of the government, he preſerved the 
ſame ſentiments for that monarch, as when baniſhed from 
court. It may at leaſt be affirmed, he had not the ſame 
intereſt to promote his affairs. He could not however but 
ſhew ſome regard for a Prince, who had in his poſſeſſion 
a writing capable of ruining him, with all the French, of 
what party ſoever. For this reaſon, ſince the revolution 
at the court of France, his conduct had been very ambi- 
guous. He had reſolved, it ſeems, to do neither good 
nor hurt to the King of England, till he ſhould be deter- 
mined by the events. 
The Davptin The Duke of Burgundy not relieving the Beſieged, they 
offers to make applied to the Dauphin, who was as little able to raiſe the 
— run ſiege by force. The way of negotiation ſeemed to him 
Des Urfins, More proper to produce that effect. It is hard to know 
Mcntrelet. for certain, Whether he really intended to make a peace 
T. Livius. and an alliance with Henry, as he expreſſed a deſire, or 
deſigned only to amuſe him, Be this as it will, he ſent 
him word, that he defired to treat with him upon three 
articles. Firſt, concerning the means of reſtoring a peace 
to France. Secondly, about the marriage already pro- 
jected, Laſtly, about an alliance between them two, 
Aa. Pub. Againſt the Duke of Burgundy. Henry rejected not theſe 
IX. p.626. propoſals. Perhaps he did not much rely on the Duke of 


. Burgundy, or elſe he had a mind to raiſe the jealouſy of 
the court of France, in order to procure more advantagi- 
ous offers than had yet been propoſed. He appointed tor 
his ambaſſadors, at the congrels deſired by the Dauphin, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury, Philip Morgan, and ſome others, Their in- 
ſtructions, dated at the camp before Roan, October the 
26th, were in ſubſtance as follow : 

Ne King's I. That they ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to in- 

8 duce the Pauphin's ambaſſadors to declare all their propo- 

laden. ſals, and abſolutely reject all offers of the countries he was 


already poſſeſs'd of. 

II. If the French ſhould offer at length to put all things 
upon the foot of the treaty of Bretigny, they were to de- 
mand, how the King ſhould be aſſured of the performance, 
fince the Dauphin was not authoriz'd for that purpoſe, 


(1) On Augnſt 22. Rymer's Feed. Tom. IX. p. 618. 
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III. He judged, they would for that reaſon inſiſt only 1418. 
on a truce, in which caſe, he ordered his ambatl.dors to 
require, what dominions ſhould be given lim for making 
the ſame. 

IV. He exprefily forbid them to treat of an alliance 
with the Dauphin, till the peace or truce was ſettled, He 
did not leave them however at liberty to conclude either; 
but ordered notice to be ſent kim, when matters ſhould be 
upon the point of concluſion, in cafe they proceeded {0 
far. ; 

V. As to the alliance with the Dauphin, he ſaid, that 
Prince's aim was, probably, to obtain his aſſiſtance 
againſt the Duke of Burgundy. If fo, he forbid them 
to agree upon an inconſiderable aid; but commanded 
them to offer forces ſufficient to reſtore the kingdom of 
France to a ſtate of tranquillity. 

VI. But withal, he expected, in conſideration of theſe 
forces, that the Earldoms of Artois, Boulzgne, and Flan- 
ders, ſhould be given him. But it this was refuſed, tl e 
ambaſladors were to lower their demands to the Earidum ot 
Flanders only, provided the Dauphin would affiit in con- 
quering it. He offered, on his part, to give up to the 
Dauphin whatever ſhould be conquered elſewhere upon the 
Duke of Burgundy. 


It is eaſy to ſee by theſe inſtructions, that the King vid 7** *": 

not believe the congreſs would end in a peace; nor cven e -y4 
intended to conclude with the Dauphin, who had not e Dauptin, 
power to reſign to the King, what had been taken from 
his predeceſſors, ſince the treaty of Bretigny, It may 
therefore be preſumed, his ſole aim was to ſtir up the jea- 
louſy of the Luke of Burgundy, who being maſter of the 
King's perſon, was alone able to make a ſolid peace. 
This appears moreover by the King's writing, the very _— bop 
day he figned theſe inſtructions, to the Duke of Burgundy, ir 
that if the negotiation for a peace was renewed, he would 
do his utmoit to render it ſucceſsful. Upon this letter, 
Charles ſent him word, he had nominated the Biſhops of 
Arras and Beauvais, the firſt preſident of Morwiliters, and 
ſome others, for his plenipotenuaries, Thus Henry was in 
hopes, by treating with the two parties at once, he ſhouid 
raiſe ſuch a jealouſy in both, that from thence would re- 
ſult a happy concluſion to his affairs. 

The congreſs between the King's and the Dauphin's Corgr:/: of 

ambaſſadors, was held at Alenſan, the 10th of November. cry 9% 
The Englißb, purſuant to their inſtructions, abſolutely re- K. ns, 
fuſed to treat about the alliance, before the terms of the EImham. 
peace were agreed upon, At length, after evading all the 
captious propoſals made by the French, they obliged them 
to come to their laſt offers; namely, the Towns and Pro- 
vinces contained in the treaty of Zretgny, on condition of 
homage to the crown of France, But the £ng/;fh rejected 
theſe offers, unleſs the ſovereignty of the Provinces was 
added, according to the tenor of the treaty of Bretigny. 
They demanded moreover, Normandy ; raiſed difficulties 
about the Dauphin's inability to perform theſe conditions ; 
and required, in what manaer he intended to accompliſh 
them, ſuppoſing their maſter ſhould be ſatisfied therewith. 
The French anſwered, it was needleſs to talk of the man- 
ner of performance, ſince the offers themſelves did not 
pleaſe,  Whereupon they broke up the conference. 

Hardly was this congreſs ended, before another was held Arc! - 
at Pont de P Arche, between the plenipotentiaries of the gar 3 
two Kings; or rather the ambaſſadors of the two crowns 1 
met to confer together, in preſence of the Pope's Legates. Kin: . 
But in the firſt meeting, King Charles ambaſſadors in- 1 
ſiſted, that the conſerence ſhould be managed in French, Ix. p. 648, 
to which the Engliſh refuſed to agree. In ſhort, at the 654, 655, 
inſtance of the Legates, who were very urgent, Henry GA 
was willing there ſhould be two Protocols, one in French, 
and another in Latin, of which the laſt only ſhould be ac- 
counted authentick. But the French rejecting this expe- 
dient, the conference about the peace was not ſo much as 
opened. Probably, the Duke of Burgundy did not ſeri- 
ouſly intend to enter into negotiation, He was ſtill unre- 
ſolved of his courſe, or rather, was then framing a deſign, 
which we ſhall ſee come to light the next year. 

This conference however alarmed the Dauphin, who, 1419. 
doubtleſs, was ignorant of what paſled. He was afraid of The Dauphin, 
being prevented by the Duke of Burgundy, well knowing, Marin 
if a peace was made between the two Kings, it muſt Treaty. 
tend to his prejudice. In this belief, he ſent to Henry, Ib. p. 662, 
intreating him to appoint the place where the negotia- 
tion, begun at Alenſon, might be renewed. Henry readily 
conſented to his requeſt, as he could defire nothing 
more advantagious, than the mutual jealouſy of the two 


. , (2) Their Number was very confiderable; for of the Inhabitants alone, there were no leſs than fifteen, or ſeventeen thouſand Perſons well-armed, be» 
fides four thouſand well-diſciplined Soldiers put in by the Duke of Burgundy. Their Captain-General was Guy de Boutilier. Monſtrelet. Le Feure. 
(3) During the Siege, «1z. Aug- 3- he renewed the Truce with King Henry, Goodwin. 
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1419. factions. ſt was agreed therefore, that the ambaſſadors 

ſhould meet again at Louviers, tlie beginning of February. 

7 orabier During all theſe negotiations, Henry had not diſconti- 

„Ren. nued one moment the ſiege of Roan, though his army ſuſ- 

1v. p. 664. ſered much by the ſharpneſs of the ſcaſon. But the Be- 

Mr whey fieved were in no better condition. Reduced to eat 

Horſe-fleſh, and all kinds of Animals, and even this fort 

of food failing them, they could hold out no longer. 

Wherefbre, ſeeing no remedy, they capitulated on the 

13th of January, to ſurrender on the 19th, in caſe they 

were not relieved by that time. Henry continued to them 

all their privileges, for the ſum of three hundred thouſand 

Crowns. By the ſurrender of Roan, all Normandy, a 

few Caſtles excepted, fell again under the dominion of 

the Kings of England, two hundred and fifteen years after 

it was taken from them by Philip Auguſtus, in the reign 

February. Of John Lack-land. After the taking of Roan, Henry 

AQ. Pub. ſent part of his army into Picardy, under the command 

IX. p. 674, of the Duke of Exeter, who became maſter of Dieppe and 
T. 1 Montrevil (1). ; 

Affairs were then at a Cris, which could not fail of 


Elmham- 

— e my producing ſome great change. As the Duke of Burgundy 
urgundy d * N . . 7 

. ſought the King of England $ alliance, only to dil- 

meaſures, poſiets the Dauphin and Earl of Armagnac, he no longer 


{tood in need of his protection, ſince he was maſter of 
Paris, and the King's perſon. On the contrary, his ſta- 
tion ſhould have induced him to wiſh, that Henry might 
not grow too powerful in France, and conſequently it was 
his intereſt to oppoſe tlie progreſs of the Erglih arms. 
But on the other hand, he had in the Dauphin a ſworn 
enemy, againſt v'hom it was Chiefiy neceſlary to be ſe- 
cured, Beſides that Prince's natural right to govern the 
kingdom during his Father's infirmity, he was moreover 
at the head of a powerful party. Beſides, it was not im- 
poſſible, either by che King's death, or ſome other way, 
he might recover the advantage he had loſt. In that calc, 
the Duke weuld rather have had Henry maſter of all 
Francs, than lee the Dauphin triumphant. Mean while, 
whatever turn atfairs thould take, ie plainly perceived, it 
would not be poſiible to preſerve his authority, though 
Henry fucceeced in his detigns. And indecd it was not 
likely, tlat Zery would truit kim with the government, 
when he was once in pofteffion. Thus ſtanding as it were 
between two Precipices, he remained ſomè tune undeter- 
mined, without knowing what to reſolve, Probably it 
was this that prevented his more eſſectual endeavours to 
relieve Roan. He durſt not break with the King of Eng- 
land, for fear he ſhuuld want his tarther aſnſtalice againſt 
Hehe the Dauphin. After continuing ſome time in this ſtate of 
be r-Crciled perplexity, he determined at length te do all that lay in 
ute, his power to be reconciled with his enemy, in order to 
T. Liviuz, break ſafely with the King of Eng/and. This courſe 
ſeemed to him both advantagious and honourable, By a 
hearty reconciliation with the Dauphin, he might hope to 
have ſome laſting ſhare in the government, and hold the 
ſecond rank. Beſides, France being his native country, he 
could not openly ſorſake her intereſts, without rendering 
himſelf odious to all true Frenchmen. If he had pri- 
vately relinquiſhed her, it was not without remorſe, He 
had been led to it by the ſole thirſt of revenge. The 
execution of the deſign he Fad formed, was not however 
without difficulties. The Dauphin had conceived an in- 
veterate hatred ot him, which was continually fomented 
by the friends and adherents of the late Duke of Orleans, 
who were always about him, and carefully watching all 
opportunities to revenge the death of that Prince. Not- 
withſtanding theſe obſtacles, the Duke of Burgundy be- 
came more and more confirmed in his reſolution, not ſee- 
ing any other way to fave himſelf, and the kingdom. He 
undertook therefore to accompliſh this reconciliation by all 
ſorts of means, even to the forcing the Dauphin to it, by 
the fear of ſceing France otherwiſe loſt. In fine, if the 
Dauphin's hatred and obſtinacy ſhould render it impracti- 
cable, he was determined to take the deſperate courſe of 
rendering Henry maſter of France. 
Conference of At the ſame time that the Duke of Burgundy came to 
Louviers his laſt reſolution, the conference between the ambaſſa- 
E — dors of Flenry and the Dauphin was held at Louviers. 
701, 703, The ſame difficulties which occurred at the congreſs of 
Alenſon, rendered this fruitleſs. It was only agreed, that 
the King and the Dauphin ſhould meet and confer toge- 
ther. But this interview, the time whereof was twice 
prolonged, did not take effect, becauſe the Dauphin took 
Truce with Other meaſures, However, to continue the Duke of Bur- 
——— gundy's jealouſy, Henry granted the Dauphin a truce, 
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from the 12th of February till Eater, for all the country 141 
between the Loire and the Seine, Normandy excepted, 

Purſuant to the Duke of Burgund project, he ſent and 77. n.4,,:-. 
ſued for the Dauphin's friendſhip, offering, on his part, 1, 
to deſerve and cultivate it to the utmoit of his power ; aeg 
intimating withal, that it would be proper to have a con- Bale of 
ference together, as well mutually to confirm their recon- Burg. 
Ciliation, as to concert meaſures for the welfare of the 
kingdom. But the Dauphin ſcornfully rejected this pro- 
poſal. He was too appret.enfive of ſharing the autho: ity 
with the Queen his mother, and the Duke of Burgundy, 
or rather of ſceing himſeli ſubject to them. "The ſole 
command of the Province, that ovened him for Kegent, 
ſeemed to him preſerable to the advantage propoſed, tom 
a reconciliation, which could not be made without leaviag 
the Queen his mother, and the Duke, a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, So, the Duke of Burgundy ſaw himſelf re- 
duced to a neceſſity, of ſeriouſly endeavouring to make a 
Peace with England, in caſe the Dauphin perſiſted in his 
obſtinacy, The Congreſs at Louvicrs having alarmed 
him, he was afraid of being prevented, and of not being f 
afterwards ſtrong enough to reſiſt the King of England | 
and the Dauphin, if they ſhould join in a league againſt 
him. He reſolved therefore, in order to free himſelf from 
this fear, to unravel affairs ſome way or other, To that q7, ,,, 
end, he ſent Henry word, that King Charles was inclined pr f a 
to a Peace, and, to ſucceed the more calily, he propoſed 23 
an interview, where the two Kings, affiſted by their rom 
councils, might ſettle the terms, and conclude the intend- 1X. p. 496, 
ed marriage. Henry readily cloſed with the propoſal, and 29,717, 
even granted a three months truce; that during the inter- * his 
val, the time, place and manner of the conference might E:mham, 
be agreed on, 

All France was juſtly alarmed at tliis reſolution. It Haft 
was eaſily perceived, that the peace and marriage could RIS. ht 2 
not be made in ſuch a juncture, without the kingdom's Bain 
being delivered to the King of England. Matters ii; nd- 21th the 
ing thus, ſome Lords, who had the welfare and intereſt hrs A 
of their country at heart, uſed all poſſible endeavours to T. on = 
procure a peace, or at lcaſt a truce between the Dauphin Flake, 
and the Duke of Burgundy, The Dauphin would have 
conſented to a three years truce, but the Duke would have 
it only for two months. His aim was to conclude a peace 
with England, if by that time he could not agree with the 
Dauphin. The pains taken to perſuade them to fo ne- 
ceſſary an union proving fruitleſs, the project of the in- + get 
terview between the two Kings was at length acc:miſh- 545, — 
ed, after ſeveral prolongations, till the 30th of Ae. It 751, 75% 
was agreed, it ſhould be ncar Mieulunt, in a ſie d eo en 
for that purpoſe, where a magnificent pavilion was ordered 
to be erected. As King Charless infirmity hindered kim 
from being preſent in perſon, it was agreed, that His 
Queen and the Duke of Burgundy ſhould act as his Procu- 
rators, and that the Duke cf Bretagne ſhould be there. 

Mean time, to avoid the heats which might ariſe from the 
diſcuſſion of affairs, commiſtioners were appointed on both 

ſides to ſettle the particulars, Henry was pleaſed to give p. 938. x 
the Dukes of Clarence and Glzice/ter the honour of being 
heads of this commiſſion. The court of France being at 
Pentoiſe, Henry came to Mante, in order to be near the 
place of conference, From theſe two towns it was that 
the two courts repaired every day to the place appointed. 
The firſt day (z) the Queen of France brought the Prin- „ 
cels Catherine her daughter, with whom Henry was — 
charmed. The effect of this firft ſight being very viſible, | 
the Queen believed ſhe ſhould inflame the defires of that 1 
Prince, by not letting her daughter appear any more. | 
Henry ſoon perceived her deſign. He found the Princeſs 
was to ſerve for a UJccoy to enſnare Lim. But, to fruſtrate 

the Queen's expectation, he told the Duke of Burgundy, I. reyce. 
it might be depended upon, he would never quit Ii arms, 

till he had the King and the Princeſs his daughter in his 
power, and had expelled him the kingdom, in caſe he 4 


G: 


oppoſed it. At any other juncture, the Duke, who was 
as high-ſpirited as the King, would doubtleſs have return- $ 


ed him a tharp anſwer, But not to exaſperate too much 
a Prince, of whom he might ſoon ſtand in need, he was 
content with ſay ing, he did not queſtion but he would 
have reaſon to be tired of the war. 

The conference of Aeulant (3) ran upon three arti- gegry'; 
cles, required by Henry, as previous to the peace and mar- Dν,ðs?, 


"OP Act. Pub. 
TI4gC. IX. p. 762 


I. That he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of whatever was 
granted to £dward III by the treaty of Bretigny. 


II. That 


Book XI. 
II. That moreover all Normandy ſhould be delivered to 


him. a 
III. The full and independent ſovereignty, of whatever 


ſhould be reſigned to him by the preſent treaty. 


1419. 


As Henry would not recede from theſe articles, the Duke 
of Burgundy plainly ſaw, if he directly oppoſed them, he 
ſhould occaſion the breaking up of the conference, which 
it was his intereſt to continue, as the only way left to 
bring the Dauphin to a reconciliation. So, without diſ- 
puting, or granting the King's pretenſions, he delivered 
to the King the counter-demands of France. T hey were 
ſo drawn as to be liable to great objections, which he 
E ; might either urge or relinquiſh, according as he ſaw what 
| courſe the Dauphin would take. In a word, tlic Duke 
| of Burgundy's aim, was to give the Dauphin a little more 
time, before any thing was concluded with the King of 
England. Theſe were the demands of France, with the 


King's anſwers annexed. 


f Demands of I. That the King of England renounce the crown of 
| 3 6 France. | 
. De King conſents to it, provided this Clauſe be added, 


[except what is granted to him by the preſent treaty. ] 


II. That he quit claim to Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and 
the ſovereignty of Bretagne. 

The King is nat pleaſed with this article. j 

Probably, becaule of the ſovereignty of Bretagne, which 
he claimed as Duke of Normandy. 


III. The King of England ſhall ſwear, that neither 
he, nor his ſucceſlors, ſhall receive at any time hereafter, 
upon any account whatever, the ceſſion of the crown of 
France, from any perſon, who hath, or pretends to have 
a right. 

The King agrees to this, provided his adverſary will alſo 
ſwear the ſame, &c. 


IV. The King of England ſhall cauſe the renuncia- 
tions, promiſes, and engagements to be recorded, as the 
King of France and his council ſhall think molt adviſea- 
ble. 

The King likes not this article. 


V. Inſtead of Ponthie» and Montrevil, the King of 
France ſhall have liberty to give an equivalent in ſome 
other part of his kingdom, as he ſhall judge proper. 

The King diſapproves of this article. 


VI. As there are ſtill in Normandy ſeveral places un- 
| 5 ä conquered by the King of England, which however are 
ö to be given up by the treaty, he ſhall reſign upon that ac- 
count, all his other conqueits elſewhere. Every one 
ſhall be reſtored to the poſſeſñion of his eſtate, in what 
place ſoever it lies. There ſhall be an alliance concluded 
F between the two Kings. \ 

The King approves of this, en condition the Scots and the 
Rebels be nat included in the alliance. 


VII. The King of England ſhall repay the ſix hundred 
thouſand crowns given to Richard II, in part of the eight 
hundred thouſand promiſed with Queen Jſabella, and 
moreover four hundred thouſand for that Princeſs's Jewels 
detained in England. 

The King is willing that this article be allowed out of the 
arrears due for King John's ranſom. However, be is ſur- 
prized at the demand of four hundred thouſand erqwns for 
Ducen Uabelia's Zewels, when they were not worth a gquar - 
ter of that ſum. 


„ 
a 


Joe Dube of It is eaſy to perceive by the nature of theſe demands, 
4 Burgundy's that the difficulties were not conſiderable enough to hinder 
- Deen. the concluſion of a peace, if both parties had been equally 
2 willing. But, on the other hand, they were ſufficient to 
— 8 keep the * depending, as long as the court of France 
3 pleaſed (1). In the Duke of Burgundy's ſituation, he in- 
filted upon the articles diſapproved by the King, no farther 
than was neceſſary for his purpoſe. He was very glad to 
let the King believe, the Peace was going to be concluded; 
as indeed it would have been, had the Dauphin perfiſted in 
Aa. Pub, his obſtinacy. Henry fo little queſtioned it, that on the 
IX. p. 774. 5th of July, that is, about a month after the opening of 
the congreſs, he gave full power to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to go to Paris, and conclude the Peace in his 
name, with King Charles. 


LY 
4 4 Me» - : : 
* ö > A EE 


* Dauphin But whilſt Henry was pleaſing himſelf with this expec- 
| — tation, endeavours were uſing, on the other fide, to break 
3 reconciled. 2 
7 4 Monſtrelet. (7) The Conferences at Meulunt ended June 30. Coodebin, p. 229. 

5 T. Livius. (2) But they were met, and thc greateſt part of them cut off by Fobn Hol 
4 Elmham. 

"Bi 
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all his meaſures, As he had made uſe of negotiatiors, 1419, 
now with the Dauphin, then with the Duke of Burgun- 

dy, in order to ſtir up the jealouſy of both, and atiain his 

ends, he was himſelf over- reached in his own way, The 
congreſs of Meulant, where the Duke of Burgnd,'s chief 

aim was to frighten the Dauphin, produced tie deſired 

effect. The young Prince, alarmed at ſeeing, ſo near a 
concluſion, a peace ſo very diſadvantagious to {ance and 

himſelf, believed, he ought not to refuſe any longer, to 

be reconciled with the Duke of Burgundy ; ſince their re- 
conciliation was the only means to prevent ſo great a miſ- 

fortune, Wherefore, after ſeveral private conferences be- 

tween ſome truſty friends of the two Princes, a reconci- 

liation, ſo earneſtly defired by all true Frenchmen, was at 

length brought about. On the 11th of Fuly, they met 

about three miles from Meulaut, in the road to Paris, 

and embraced one another. After that, they ſigned a Act. Pub. 
treaty, mutually promiſing, 1 lobe ane another like Bro- X- P. 770+ 
thers, and jointly to oppoſe the damnable enterprize of the 
Engliſh, the antient enemies of the kingdom. 

This ſtep being made, the Duke of Burgundy took new The Duke of 
meaſures. As he no longer defired the concluſion of the 96 py" ho 
peace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, in the conferences which Cee of 
were {till continued at Meulant, upon the demands of Meulant- 
France. But for fear Henry ſhould deſiſt from his ob- P. 78. 
jections, he added ſome freſh articles. In explaining the 
third demand of France, he clogged it with ſo many 
conditions, that in all future caſes whatever, neither 
Henry, nor his ſucceſſors, Kings of England, could ever 
claim or acquire any part of that kingdom. But Henry, 
who was very willing to quit his pretenſtons to France, 
as deſcended from Edward III, thought it very unrea- 
ſonable to be obliged to extend this renunciation, for 
himſelf and ſucceiitors, to all caſes that might happen, 
and could not poſſibly be foreſeen. He complained more- 
over, that the Duke of Burgundy required things which 
could not be granted, without offending God, and break- 
inz his oaths. I do not know what this was. In fine, 
to render the concluſion of the Peace impracticable, the 
Duke attacked the King's demands, againit which he had 
taken care to alledge nothing, before his reconciliation 
with the Dauphin, He affirmed, that, in general, they 
were extravagant, obſcure, ambiguous, and umeaſona- 
ble, without mentioning particulars. At the ſame time, 
he expected Henry ſhould accept the offers of France, 
abſolutely and ſimply, without any explanation. For 
fear, however, of being taken at his word, he refuſed to 
conſent that the articles already agreed, ſhould be com- 
mitted to writing, 

Hitherto Henry had imagined, for what reaſon I know 
not, that the Duke of Burgundy's reconciliation with the 
Dauphin, would be no obſtacle to the peace. We find Ib. r. 574, 
in the Collection of the Publick As, that on the 18th 775+ 
of July, that is, ſeven days after their interview, Henry 
empowered the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to conclude his 
marriage with the Princeſs Catherine. It might be 
thought he knew nothing yet of what paſſed on the 11th, 
between the Dauphin and Duke of Burgunay, if it did 
not appear by a Letter in the ſame collection, that ſome 
of his courtiers had received intelligence of it on the 
14th. He was fo prejudiced on this occaſion, that on the 
19th he impowered commiſſioners to prolong the truce. 
But the Duke of Burgundy's new demands, or rather his 
cavils at the treaty, bioke oft the conferences, and all 
went and prepared for the war. 

Jul tie 28th, Henry ordered a detachment, headed Henry tale, 
by the Duke of Clarence, to ſtorm Pontoiſe. This en- U 
terpriſe was attended with the expected ſucceſs. L'Iſie Rionttrelet. 
Adam, the governor, little thinking of being attacked, T. Livius. 
was ſurpriſed and forced to fly with part of the garriſon Eimham. 
(2). As the court of France reſided in this town, during 
the congrels of Meulant, and were gone but a few days, 
the Engliſb Soldiers found it till full of the baggage of the 
courtiers. The booty is ſaid to amount to above two A rea- 
millions of crowns, _ Boy. 

The taking of Ponto:ſe opened the King a way to 93, pure 
the very gates of Paris. But, however, the poſture of / Henry's 
his affairs was not changed for the better, fince the Halle. 
union of the two Factions by which France was divided. 

W hilit they were deſtroying one another, an army of 
twenty-five thouſand Men was ſufficient for the conqueſt 
of Normandy, No enemy had appeared to force him to 
raiſe his ſieges. Moreover, he had been all along, pub- 
lickly or privately, favoured by one of the Factions, But 
after their reconciliation, he could hardly expect, with 
his own forces alone, to accompliſh his enterpriſe. He 
aimed at no iels than the conqueſt of the whole king- 
dom, or at leaſt of what England had loſt ſince the 


p- 790. 


p. 782 


and, Earl of Huntingdon. Goodwin, p. 239. 
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ſerve the Duke of Burgundy againſt France, would be rea- 
dy to obey him, in defence of that kingdom. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſudden accumulated difficulties, he perſiſted 
in his firſt reſolution. He had even the aflurance, to offer 
King Charles, as a ſort of favour, that he would be con- 
tented with what he had demanded at Meulant, on con- 
dition Pouteiſæ, which he had juſt taken, were confirmed 
to him. It is however undeniable, he ſhould have been 
greatly embaraſſed. When he undertook the war, he 
depended upon the diſſenſions of the French. And to theſe 
difſentions was owing the eaſe wherewith he had hitherto 
conquered. Mean while, he faw himſelf obliged to un- 
dertake, with an inconſiderable army, the conqueſt of a 
kingdom, of which he yet poſleſſed but a ſmall part. 
However, his good fortune, or rather the Dauphin's ani- 
moſity againſt the Duke of Burgundy, happily freed him 
from this embaraſiment, 

The Dayphin In the interview between the Dauphin and the Duke 


cauſes the AG , > 1 
a of Burgundy, they agreed to meet again on the bridge of 


eundy e Montereau-Haut-Ivnne, the 18th of Auguſl, to confider 


Vol. I. 


Duke of Burgundy's murder had not, very ſeaſonably, 
happened, he would have conſiderably lowered his de- 
mands. At leaſt, the poſture of affairs would have leſt 
him no room, to expect to compel France ever to grant 
him ſo great advantages. After the death of that Duke, 
the ſcene was changed in his favour. So, finding he was 
earneſtly courted by Queen 1/abella, and the new Duke 
of Burgundy, he did not queſtion but it was in his power, 
to impoſe upon France what terms he pleaſed. He forgot 
theretore his offers at Meulant, and reſumed his former 
pretenſions to the crown of France, with the condition 
that Charles IV, ſhould be King during life. Theſe are 
the articles he propoſed as a foundation for peace, 


I. That he ſhould eſpouſe the Princeſs Catherine, with- Proivateery 
out any charge to her relations, or the Kingdom. —_— 7 

II. That he would not diſturb King Charles in the en- Ad. Pub. 
joy ment of the crown, or poſſeſſion ot the revenues of the IX. p. 816. 


Kingdom, during his life. That his Queen /abella ſhould 
likewiſe enjoy, during her life, the rights annexed to her 


a/ſaſſina:cd, how to profecute the war againſt the Engl. The dignity. 
F. ZEeoyl Duke was extremely unwilling to go to the place appoint- ITI. That after the death of King Charles, the crown 


T. Lieu, ed. He ſeemed to have a ſurmiſe of what was to hap- 


Elmham- pen, However, as a too great miſtruſt might have broke 
his meaſures, and rendred what had been done ineffectual, 
he reſolved to perform his engagement. Not to en- 
ter into the particulars, mentioned in all the French hi- 
ſtories, I ſhall only ſay, the Dauphin cauſed the Duke to 
be aflaſfinated, on the very bridge choſen for their con- 
ference, I ſay, the Dauphin, whatever pains ſome hi- 
ſtorians have taken to clear him. The deed was done 
before his eyes, and at his feet, and he ſtill kept the mur- 
derers in his ſervice, who were the chief officers of his 
houſhold. This would be a ſufficient proof of his guilt, 


though there were no hiſtorians faithful enough freely to 
own it, 


3 

cauſe the like letters of approbation to be given him by the 4 
Tc Farr of This accident ſuddenly changed the face of affairs. Queen, the Duke of Burgundy, the Nobles, &c. in clear AY 
A, Probably the Duke of Burgundy, at the time of his death, and plain terms, as ſhould be agreed by the parties. 2A 
AN. 


was well- affected to France. But Philip his Son and ſuc- 
ceſſor, ſuttering himſelf to be tranſported with the deſire 
of revenging his Father's death, did not ſcruple to ruin the 


being maſter of the King's perſon, he was conſidered as 
regent, by thoſe who were not in obedience to the Dau- 
phin. 
As Pariſans Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the court of France was 
apply ro removed, by reaſon of the continual inroads of the Eng- 
3 5 liſh to the very gates of Paris. Mean while, the Pa- 
310. © rTiftans ſaw themſelves in manifeſt danger. The Duke 
of Burgundy being wholly engroſſed by revenge, provided 
not for the defence of Paris, Whereupon, the in- 
. habitants, juſtly alarmed at ſo dangerous a neighbour- 
hood, thought it their duty to try to prevent their ruin, 
by an agreement with Henry, There were ſeveral ne- 
They eltain a gotiations, which ended in a ſeparate truce for Paris, 
ag ogg from the 2oth, to the 25th, of November (2). This was 
umb but ſmall comfort to the Pariſians: but as the treaty 


between the King and the Duke of Burgundy was go- 


(1) Of forty Sail. Rymer's Fard. Tom. IX. p. 783. 


of France ſhould deſcend to the King of England and his 
heirs for ever. 

IV. That by reaſon of King Charless infirmity, which 
rendered him ur.capable to reign, the King of England 
ſhould take upon him the adminiſtration of affairs, as re- 
gent, during the liſe of the King his Father-in-law. 

V. That the Princes, Nobles, Corporations, Burgeſſes, 
Sc. ſhould take an oath to the King of England as Regent, 
and bind themſelves by the fame oath to own him for So- 
vereign after the death of King Charles. 

VI. That for ſecurity of the performance of theſe ar- 
ticles, the King of France ſhould give the King of England 
his Letters Patents under his Great Scal. That he ſhould 


VII. That the King of England would give and cauſe 
to be given the like letters. 


kingdom, in order to gratify his paſſion. The ſpeedieſt Henry's pretenſions being thus ſettled in theſe few funda- A:prw:d by 3 

and moſt effectual means to attzin his ends, was to make mental articles, the Duke of Burgundy ſigned Letters Pa- . e f * 

a league with the King of England, and Queen Iſabella, tents (4), whereby he approved of theſe articles as good, AR Pub. * 

0 AQ. Pub. mortal enemy of the Dauphin her Son. Accordingly, all beneficial, reaſonable, and tending to the welfare of France 1X. p. $22. 4 
0 IX. p. So, the reſt of the year was ſpent in ſecret negotiations, which and all Chri/tendem. This done, a general truce was Spt. 25. * -_ 
* ended at laſt in putting the kingdom into the hands of publiſhed from the 24th of December to the iſt of March BY 
the Engljh, Mean while, the new Duke of Burgundy next. As ſoon as the affair concerning the peace was + HF? 
held the polt enjoyed by the Duke his Father. That is, | 


ended, the plenipotentiaries of the King and the Duke of 
Burgundy ſigned a private treaty of alliance, containing 
theſe ſix articles: 


I. That one of the King's Brothers ſhould marry a 7;eary be- 
Siſter (5) of the Duke of Burgundy. rocen Henry 
II. That the King and Duke ſhould love and affiſt 2 Bugangy. 
one another like Brothers, Ib. p- 82 f. 
III. That they ſhould jointly endeavour to puniſh the Monſtrelet. 
Dauphin, and his accomplices in the late Duke of Bur- 
gundyis murder. 
IV. That if the Dauphin, or any of the murderers, were 
taken priſoners, they ſhould not be releaſed without the 
Duke of Burgundy's conſent. 
V. That the King of England ſhould cauſe to be aſ- 
ſigned to the Duke, and his Dutcheſs, Daughter of King 
Charles, Lands adjoining to his Demeſns in France, of 


(2) From November 20, till December 4. This Truce was confirmed by the King at Roan, December 2, and prolonged to the 12th of that month. Ry- 
mer's Feed, Tom. IX. p. 81. 


(3) During the Tranſactions in France, a Parliament was held this Vea 

half, and one Tenth and a half. Ret. Parl. 5 Hen. V. V. 1, 8. 
(4) At Arras, December 2. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IX. p · 818. 
(5) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Daughter, 


r on Oftcber 16, at Weſtminſter, which granted the King one Fifteenth and a 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 553+ T 


the 
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1 1419, treaty of Bei, And yet, after a ſix years war, and ing to be concluded, they had no cccaſion for a longer 1419. 

l in ſo favourable junctures, he was maſter but of one ſingle truce, ſince they were to be included in the treaty. Be- | 
1 Province. He knew alſo, that in England, his obſtinate ſides, Henry did not mean to deprive himſelf of the ad- F 
| continuation of ſo hazardous a war, was not univerfally vantage, which the neighbourhood of Pontoiſe gave him 5 
1 approved; and that it was openly ſaid, the conqueſt of upon the Pariſians, in caſe the treaty he was negotiating * 
| France would be the ruin of Hungland. But this was not with the Duke of Burgundy, ſhould be broken by ſome 5 
ilf the only thing that gave him um caſineſs. He had juſt re- unforeſeen accident. Aiter the Duke of Burgundy's death, 1 
Wi AR. Pub. ceived a letter from Bayonne, of the 22d of, July, inform- courters and envoys continually paſſed between the King : 
10 IX. p. 5 ing him, that a powerful fleet (1) was equipping in Caſtile and the new Duke. Henry reſuſed not to make the ſame 1 
10 ien for the Dauphin's aſſiſtance. Shortly after, he received alliance with him, as with the deceaſed. But having 2 
0 another from the Mayor of the fame town, acquainting been deceived by the Father, he would not run the hazard * 
0 him, that Arragon had declared for the Dauphin; that of being deceived by the Son. So, before he joined with 2 
44 the Caſtilians and Arragmians were now entered Bearn, him —_ the Dauphin, he reſolved to ſecure a peace 4 
11K were ravagine the country about Bayonne, and ſeemed to with King Charles (3). : ; 
ql have a deſign to beſiege the town. The letter added fur- At the congreſs of Meulant, Henry had limited his pre- Henry = + 
ther, that the Caſtilian flect was ordered to fail for Scot- tenſions to the articles of the treaty of Bretigm, with thc ks of | 

land, and tranſport from thence a body of troops into addition of Nermandy. But though, after the breaking trance. | 

France, to ſerve under the Dauphin, On the other hand, up of the conferences, he had .made a ſhew of keeping to d 

bi he could not doubt but the Flemings, who had refuſed to theſe terms without relaxation, it is to be fuppoſed, if the ; 
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the yearly value of twenty thouſand Livres, to be held in 
fee of the crown. That letters under the Great Seal 
ſhould be granted for that purpoſe, which the King of 
England ſhould confirm, when in poſſeſſion of the Re- 


genc 
V 


1419. 


Year if any perſon hereafter, under colour of his 
marriage with a daughter of France, ſhould claim the like 
aſſignment of Lands, the Duke ſhould aſſiſt the King to 
the utmoſt of his power to prevent it. 

1420. This treaty was ratiſied by the two Princes in the be- 

ginning of January (2) 1420. N 

Though the peace was not yet ſigned, it was looked 
upon as concluded, ſince the terms were agreed. Henry 

Ad. Pub. was ſo ſecure of it, that January the 24th, that is, four 


IX. p. 854. months before the ſigning of the treaty, he promiſed bye 


his Letters Patents, to maintain the Pariſians in their pri- 
vileges when King of France. 


The Trace Mean while, as it was neceſſary to draw the articles 
prolonged, agreed in the moſt exact form, and to avoid all obſcure 
in oracr 0 


draw up the and ambiguous expreſſions, it required ſome time; this 
Treaty, occaſioned the truce to be frequently prolonged. During 
—_ p. B52, that time, Henry had ambaſſadors at Troye, to draw up 
389. 3» the treaty of peace jointly with the Duke of Burgundy. 
4 For the greater precaution, it was firſt digeſted like preli- 
{iminary ap- Minary articles, that every one might examine what was 
proved by to be added, retrenched, or explained. This done, Charles 
* confirmed all the articles by his Letters Patents, dated 
v. 877. April the gth. It is remarkable, that by the XXI, Henry 
was to ſwear, that upon no occaſion whatever, during 
the Life of King Charles, he would take upon him the 
Henry takes title of King of France. And yet we find in the Col- 
1 f leftion of the Publick Acts, one of his ordinances, dated 
Fraxce en April 18, for coining new money in Normandy, with an 
new Coin» H on one fide, and theſe words round it Sit Nomen 
p. 888. Domini Benedictum; and on the other, Henricus Fran- 
corum Rex (3). | 
After the preliminaries were approved, an interview be- 
tween the two Kings was agreed, for ſwearing and ſigning 
the treaty. Tunis interview was to be ſomewhere near 
Tre: But afterwards Henry conſented it ſhould be in 
Troye itſelf. As King Charles was not fit to appear in 
publick, the Queen and the Duke of Burgundy were em- 
Henry comes powered to {wear the peace in his name. Henry being 
to Troye, come to Troye (4), Ma, the zoth, found there the King 
425 — ang of France, the Queen and the Princeſs Catherine, to 
betriths whom he preſented a ring of great value. On the mor- 
Catherine- row, tic treaty was ſigned and ſworn with the uſual 
p. 997" formalities, and the ſame Day Henry was affianced to the 


P- 890. 


T. Links. Frinceſs, but the marriage was not conſummated till the 
Elmbam. ad of June. T he ſubſtance of this famous treaty was as 
follows : 
TREATY of TROYBE. 
Treaty of © I, E HE King of England being now Son of the 
1 3 King of France, by his marriage with the 


« Princeſs Catherine, ſhall honour the King and Queen 
&« of France, as his Father and Mother, &c. 

II. He ſhall not diſturb the King of, France during 
<« his life, in the quiet poſſeſſion of the royal dignity, 
& and revenues of the crown. In like manner, Queen 
« Iſabella, whilſt ſhe lives, ſhall enjoy the royal dignity, 
<< with the rents, revenues, honours and prerogatives be- 
6 longing to the Queen of France. 

„III. Queen Catherine ſhall have for her dowry in 
« England, forty thouſand crowns a year, as the Queens 
of that nation uſually had. 

« IV. This dowry ſhall be ſo ſettled upon her, that 

tc ſhe may enjoy it from the day of the King her Huſ- 
« band's death. 
«© V. If ſhe ſurvive the King her Husband, there ſhall 
be paid to her out of France a yearly revenue of twenty 
& thouſand Livres, to be raiſed upon the Lands belonging 
% formerly to Queen Blanch, wife of Philip. 

VI. Aſter the death of King Charles, the crown of 
« France, with all its rights and dominions, ſhall remain 
to the King of England and his heirs. | 
VII. As the King of France is frequently rendered 
by his infirmity uncapable to reign, the King of Eng- 
land ſhall from this day be Regent of the kingdom, 
and govern it according to Juſtice and Equity, with the 


advice of the Princes, Peers, Barons, and Nobles of 
the kingdom, 


cc 


cc 
cc 


(2) ----Quamprimum ad Coronam & Di 
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„IX. The King of England ſhall preferve the privi- 
c leges, rights, liberties, immunities and cuſtoms of the 
% Peers, Nobles, Communities, and of all the King's 
a 12 in general. 

« X. Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtred according to the 
tc laws, cuſtoms and uſages of the realm. 

« XI. All the offices, as well civil as military, ſhall be 
&« filled with perſons duly qualified, according to the laws 
« of the realm. | 

« XII. The King of England ſhall endeavour to the 
cc utmoſt of his power, to reduce to the obedience of the 
« King, all the provinces, cities, and towns, which have 
« withdrawn their allegiance, and joined the party, com- 
„ monly called the Dauphin's or 5 

« XIII. All the Princes, Peers, Barons, Nobles, 
c States, as Well ſpiritual as temporal, Cities, Commu- 
« nities, Burghers, &c. ſhall ſwear, 1. Punctually to 
ce obſerve what ſhall be enjoined by the two Kings and 
<« the preſent Queen. 2. To obey the King of England 
« as Regent. 3. To recognize him after the death of 
« King Charles for their lawful Sovereign, and to obey 
© none but him. 4. Not to aſſiſt, with their counſel or 
c conſent, any plot againſt his perſon, and to diſcover to 
him all ſuch conſpiracies as ſhall come to their know- 
« ledge. | 
cc XIV, All the conqueſts which ſhall be made here- 
after, in the kingdom of France, Normandy excepted, 
„ ſhall be to the uſe of the preſent King. Item, All the 
Lands and Lordſhips, which ſhall be conquered, ſhall 
© be reſtored to their true proprietors, being in obedience 
© to the King, and having ſworn to obſerve the preſent 
<< treaty, 

« XV. All the Eccleſiaſticks of Normandy, ſubject to 
e the King of England, and paying obedience to King 
Charles, or that are of the Burgundian party, upon 
e ſwearing the preſent treaty, ſhall enjoy their beneſices, 
as well in Normandy, as elſewhere. 

XVI. All the Norman Eccleſiaſticks holding bene- 
e fices in France, ſhall be continued in them upon the 
„ ſame terms. 

« XVII. The Univerſities and Colleges, as well in 
&« Normandy, as in France, ſhall be preſerved in their 
rights and privileges, on the fore-mentioned condi- 
6 tions, ſaving to the crown of France its preroga- 
« tives. 

« XVIII. When the King of England ſhall come to 
«© the crown of France, Normandy and all his other con- 
« queſts ſhall be united to the crown. 

« XIX. If the King of England has already diſpoſed in 
& Normandy of any lands, revenues, or poſſeſſions, be- 
« longing to any of the Burgundian party, they ſhall 
&« have an equivalent in France, out of the lands of the 
« Rebels. And if they receive not this equivalent, before 
<« the ſaid King is in poſſeſſion of the crown of France, 
«© he promiſes to give it when he aſcends the throne. But 
« what he has not diſpoſed of, ſhall be reſtored to the 
&« proprietors, according to article XIV. 

&« XX. All the publick acts ſhall run in King Charles's 
% name, However, as ſome unforeſeen caſes may occur, 
„ where the King of England may be obliged to diſpatch 
orders, then it ſhall be lawful for him to join his name, 
“ as Regent, with the preſent King's. 

60 I. The King of England ſhall ſorbear, on all 
cc occaſions, during the Life of King Charles, to aſſume 
&« the title of King of France. 

« XXII. In the publick Acts, the King of France, 
& ſpeaking of the King of England, ſhall uſe this form, 
& Our moſt dear Son, Henry King of England, Heir of 
« France 6 ). 

« XXIII. The King of England ſhall lay no taxes on 
& the French, but ſuch as are reaſonable, and for the good 
cc of the publick, according to the laws and cuſtoms ef 
„the kingdom. 

XXIV. When he himſelf, or any of his heirs, ſhall 
tc come to the crown of France, the two kingdoms of 
&« France and England ſhall be for ever united, under one 
Prince. There ſhall not be a King in each kingdom; 
„but one and the ſame King ſhall be Sovereign of both 
ce the realms, without however ſubjecting one to the 
c other: But the laws and liberties of each kingdom ſhall 
a reſerved diſtin& and inviolable. 

« XXV. Henceforward, friendſhip and a good under- 
« ſtanding ſhall be eſtabliſhed between France and Eng- 


gnitatem Regalem Franciz pervenerit.---- Rymer's Fed. Tom. 9. p. $42. 


(2) By the Duke of Burgundy, Fan. 5. and by King Henry, Fen. 12. Ibid. 
(3) Thete are ſome of theſe Pieces ſtill in being, in the Hands of the Curious- Rapin. 


(4) In his Journey thither, he wore a Crown on his Helmet, and bore for his Device a Fox's Tail embroidered. Godwin, p. 263, 


(5) Noſter præchariilimus Filius Henricus, Rex Angliz, Hæres Franciz. 
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land, 


525 
de VIII. The Parliament of Peris ſhall be maintained 1420. 
tc in their juriſdiction over the places ſubject to the King 


1420. 
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« land, and the two kingdoms ſhall aſſiſt one another 
« with all their power. 

« XXVI. All the allies of the two crowns, who in 
e eight months ſhall deſire it, may be included in the 
« preſent treaty, reſerving to the two crowns, and their 
ce ſubjects, all rights, actions, remedies in reſpect of thoſe 
& allies (1). 

« XXVII. The officers and domeſticks of the preſent 
« King ſhall be French, or born in countries where the 
« French tongue is ſpoken (2), and ſhall be wiſe and 
<« well-qualified perſons. The King his Son, with the 
c advice of the Duke of Burgundy, ſhall make an hono- 
e rable proviſion for the maintenance of the King's per- 
« ſon, ſuitably to his royal ſtate and dignity. 

* XX Vll. He ſhall keep his reſidence in ſome con- 
« ſiderable place within his own dominions, and not be 
« confned to an obſcure retreat. 

« XXIX. Conſidering the crimes committed by 
« Charles, who ſtiles himſelf Dauphin de Viennois, it is 
agreed, that no peace ſhall be made with him, without 
te the unanimous conſent of the two Kings, and the Duke 
& of Burgundy. 

« XXX, For the ſecurity of the performance of theſe 
ce articles, Letters under the Great Seal ſhall be given the 
“ King of England by the King of France. Item, The 
« Queen, the Duke of Burgundy, the Princes of the 
&« Blocd, Peers, Nobles, Towns, Cities, Communities, 
« ſubject to the King, and all in general of whom the 
« King of England ſhall require it, ſhall give the like 
letters of approbation. 

« XXXI. The King of England ſhall likewiſe give 
« the ſame for himſelf, for the Princes his Brothers, the 
„ reſt of the Princes of the Blood, and others, as the 
« King of France ſhall require. 

Gruen at T roye, May the 21ſt, in the Year of our 
Lord 1420, and of King Charles the 40th. 


The marriage being conſummated (3) June the zd, the 
two courts ſet out together next morning for Sens, which 
was now inveſted. This place hoiciag out but ten or 
twelve days, the army marched to Montercau, where the 
Duke of Burgundy was murdered, and took the town in 
a ſhort time. The Duke of Burgundy found there the 
body of his Father, very indecently buried in his doublet, 
and ordered it to be removed to Dijon. 

About the middle of July, the army laid ſiege to Me- 
lun, which was defended Ly th Lord De Barbazan, the 
governor, four months. The King of England, with 
his army, was lodged on the fide of the town towards 
Gatinois, and the Duke of Burgundy, with his troops, on 
the fide next La Brie. This ſiege became famous by the 
ſtout defence of the Beſieged (4), who repulſed ſeveral aſ- 
ſaults, and whom famine compelled at laſt to capitulate, 
about the middle of November. A French hiſtorian ſays, 
the capitulation was not obſerved, by which the garriſon 
were to have their lives without ranſom, except ſuch as 
were concerned in the murder of the Duke of Burgundy; 
but inſtead of being ſuffered to depart, they were thrown 
into priſon at Paris, and ſtarved to death. To judge of 
the truth of this fact, it is neceſſary to ſee the articles of 
ſurrender, and to know, whether thoſe that were carried 
to Paris, were not ſuch as were expreſsly excepted. It is 
the more likely they were really of this number, becauſe 
the ſame author ſays, the King, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, demanded four and twenty hoſtages by name, and 
that theſe hoſtages were conveyed to Paris, with as many 
more as could be ſeized. This ſeems to argue, that the 
garriſon were releaſed, and none but private perſons ſei- 
zed, who might be ſuſpected, as well as the hoſtages, of 
being concerned in the Duke of Burgundy's death. Be 
this as it will, as Henry ought not to be excuſed in caſe of 
breach of faith, ſo neither ought a too haſty credit to be 
given to a ſingle hiſtorian, who appears, in other reſpects, 
exceeding partial againſt Henry, and even refrains not 
from abuſive language. After the ſurrender of Melun, 
the two courts returned to Paris, where the two Kings 
made their entry together, on the firſt Sunday in Advent, 
and the Queens, the next day. 

In the beginning of December, the States General met 
at Paris. King Charles going to the aſſembly on the 
6th, told them, that of his own free will, he had made 


a peace with the King of England, was perſuaded it would 
be beneficial to France, and defired them to confirm it by 
their authority. The King's declaration in his preſent 
condition, was not a ſufficient reaſon to induce the States 
to ratify a peace, which, according to their principles, vio- 
lated the moſt ſacred rights of the kingdom, in order to 
ſet the crown on the head of a foreign Prince. But in 
the ſtate they themſelves were in, it was ſcarce in their 
power to examine the conſequences, or freely to ſpeak 
their minds. So it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the 
peace of Tree fhould be obſerved, and held as a publick 
law, and that all the French ſhould be obliged to take the 
oaths mentioned in the treaty. This is not a proper 
place to examine Henry's pretenſions to the crown of 
France, "They were the ſame as were formerly urged by 
Edward III, and of which I have amply ſpoken in the 
hiſtory of his reign. But however, it may be ſaid, that 
when the French ſwore to this peace, they thought it very 
unjuſt, and conſequently there could be but little reliance 
on oaths, which they conſidered as involuntary. Ac- 
cordingly, they plainly ſhowed afterwards, they valued 
them not. And yet Henry, with all his policy, depended 
upon theſe extorted promiſes, as if the French then living, 
had been more ſcrupulous, than thoſe who had ſworn to 
the peace of Bretigny. 


On the 23d of the ſame month, King Charles's coun- Segen 5850 
cil being ſummoned for the purpoſe, the Duke of Bur- the _— 
= 

Burgundy. 


gundy appeared in a mourning habit, and demanded Ju- 
ſtice againſt the murderers of the Duke his Father. Me- 


Vol. I. 


1420, 


zerai ſays, the Dauphin was ſolemnly called to the Mar- AR: Pub. 


ble- Table (5), and not appearing, was attainted and con- 


IX. p. 33. 
victed of cauſing the Duke of Burgundy to be killed; pro- T. Lives. 


nounced unworthy of all inheritance, particularly of the Elmbam. 


ſucceſſion to the crown (6); and baniſhed the realm for 
ever. It is hard to believe, ſuch a hiſtorian would ad- 
vance ſuch a fact, without good authority. And yet 
this ſentence, which is extant in the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Afts, mentions neither the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
nor the baniſhment of the Dauphin. The ſentence is gene- 
ral, againſt all the murderers of the Duke of Burgundy, 
without naming the Dauphin, or his accomplices, at leaſt in 
the Purvieu, It is true, that in the preamble, there is men- 
tion of the treaty between the Dauphin and Duke of 
Burgundy, and that afterwards it is ſaid, the Duke of Bar- 
gundy was killed by him; which words, by him, manifeſt- 
ly relate to the Dauphin, named a few lines before, It ap- 
pears however, that the ſentence was ſo worded, that the 
Dauphin was included only in the general notion of the 
murderers of the Duke of Burgundy (7), and that it does 
not ſeem to point particularly at him. Conſequently, it 
was not natural to ſpeak of the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
Probably therefore, Mezerai had more regard to the in- 
tent of the decree, than to the words themſelves. 


The Dauphin finding all forts of means were uſed to 27. Dauplin 


deprive him of the crown, appealed to God and his ſword, appeals 1: 


from whatever had been hitherto, or ſhould be for the ©*** 
. . . . . Swoord. 
future, tranſacted againſt him, in the name of the King his par 


Father, and continued ſtill to aſſume the title of Regent. 
As ſuch, he removed the Parliament and Univerſity of 
Paris, to Poiftiers, where ſome of the members of theſe 
two bodies repaired. Thus were ſeen at the fame time in 
France, two Kings, two Queens, two Regents, all the 
officers of the crown double, ſeven or eight Marſhals of 
France on each ſide, two Parliaments, and two Univerſi- 
ties of Paris (8). 

Though Henry was declared Regent, and Heir of France, 


din. 


1421. 


it was however only by the Burgundian party, who hav- p,,nce & 
ing the King in their power, thought they had a right vided be- 
to diſpoſe of the affairs of the kingdom. The Dauphin Fo 


had ſtill a ſtrong party, who, far from ſubmitting to the 
peace of Troe, maintained, that though the King had 
been free, and in perfect health, he could not diſpoſe of 
the crown as he had done, much leſs, being diſtempered, 
and a captive. The provinces diſtant from Paris, not 
being awed by the Engl;h arms, adhered for the moſt 
part to the Dauphin. Even the country about the Me- 
tropolis was divided. In the fame Province, there were 
ſome places for the Engliſh, and others for the lawtul heir 
of the King. So, notwithſtanding the peace, the war 
was not yet ended, ſince the two Kings were under a 
neceſſity of driving the Dauphin out of all the towns 


(1) Henry probably inſerted this obſcure Reſervation, with regard to Scotland. Rapin. f 
(2) This was, not to exclude the Inhabitants of the Provinces belonging to the King of England, as Normans, &c- Rapin. 
(3) It was ſolemnized on May 30, in St. Fobn's Church in Treye, by the Archbiſhop of Sens, J. Des Urfins, p. 379+ 


(4) This Siege laſted fourteen Weeks and four Days. Waljing. p. 403. 


(5) A Court of Juſtice in France, eſtabliſhed at Paris and tome other Places, conſiſting of a Prefident and ſeven Counſellors: From it there lies no 


Appeal. Boulainwilliers Etat de France. Tom. I. p. 39, 40. 


(6) ----Quod Delphinus privaretur ſucceflicne regni, & ad ſuccedendum patri declaretur inhabilis. T. Livius, p- 91. : 
(7) In this Sentence, the Murderers ot the Duke of Burgundy are declared guilty of High-Trealon, and conſequently to have forfeited Bedy and Goods, 
and to be excluded from all Succeſſion, direct or collateral, and from all Dignities, Honours, and Prerogatives whatſoever. Rymer's Feed. Tom. X. 


» 35, $ a 
: (8) During King Henry's abſence in France, a Parliament was called by his Brother Humpbrey Duke of Glccefer, Regent of the Kingdom, which met 


December 2. Goodwin, p. 297, 298. 


and 
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Act. Pub. 
X. p· 49+ 


The Queen 
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A Parlia- 
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The King 
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A Procla- 
mation a- 
gainſt the 
Pope's Col- 


lations. 


Book XI. ; 


vinces; he poſſeſſed, This was no eaſy task, 
— union 42 Engliſh forces with the Burgun- 
an party, gave them a great ſuperiority, | 
8 — of which was ſubject to Henry, was more- 
over a very conſiderable advantage, as it ſerved to keep in 
awe the Provinces beyond the Loire. Till the death of 
Armagnac the conſtable, this Province had rather been a 
charge, than a benefit to the Engliſb. [here was a con- 
ſtant occaſion for a ſtanding army, to defend it againſt 
the continual attempts of the party, which had declared 
for France, about the end gf the reign of Edward III. 
The houſes of Armagnac and Albret, who were at the 
head of this party, had created the King of England great 
trouble, particularly after the Earl of Armagnac came to 
have the management of the publick affairs. But after the 
death of that Earl, the heads of the party thought fit, as 
I aid, to make a truce with Henry, in order not to fa- 
vour the Duke of Burgundy by their diverſion. After the 
treaty of Troye, they ſued for peace, as believing they 
could no longer reſiſt. Henry hoping to reap great advan- 
tages by the quiet poſſeſſion of Guienne, readily received 
them into favour, and ordered letters of pardon to be gi- 
ven them (1), upon their renouncing, by a publick in- 
ſtrument, the appeal of their anceſtors, to the court of the 
Peers of France, in the time of Edward III. Some fay, 
that by the peace of Troye, Guienne was to be united to 
the crown of France, after the death of Charles VI. But, 
beſides that in the treaty of Troye, there is no mention of 
Guienne, it plainly appears, by what has been related, that 
Henry had no ſuch intention. It is rather evident, that 
he grounded on the treaty of Bretigny, his preſerving, as 
King of England, the ſovereignty of Guienne, indepen- 
dent on the crown of France. 

Henry having ſettled his affairs in France, in ſo glorious 
a manner for himſelf and his nation, reſolved to return 
into England, where three things required his preſence. 
Firſt, his Queen's coronation. Secondly, the confirma- 
tion of the peace of Troye by the Parliament, and the de- 
mand of a ſupply of money, to enable him vigorouſly to 
carry on the war againſt the Dauphim. Laſtly, the ne- 
ceſſity of taking ſome meaſures againſt the Scots, who had 
ſent ſuccours to his enemy, under the command of the 
Earl of Buchan, the Regent's Son. Upon leaving France, 
Henry gave the command of his troops to the Duke of 
Clarence his Brother (2). Then he ſet fail with his 
Queen, and ſafely arrived in England about the end of 
February. A few days after, the Queen was crowned (3), 
and a Parliament ſummoned to meet at Leice/ter the 2d 
of May. 

Whilſt the People were buſy in chuſing their repreſen- 
tatives, the King took a progreſs into ſeveral counties, 
and ſtayed ſome weeks at York. His aim was, under co- 
lour of ſhowing the Queen the country, to procure by his 
preſence, elections of members that ſhould be favourable 
to him. He was ſenſible of the nation's diſcontent, at be- 
ing obliged to bear the expences of the conqueſt of France. 
Some ſay, it was during this progreſs, that the King iſſued 
a proclamation, prohibiting the admiſſion of Eccleſiaſticks 
into benefices, by the Pope's proviſions, contrary to the 
rights of the Patrons. But it is more likely, this procla- 
mation was not ifſued till after the Parliament of Leice/ter, 
purſuant tv an act made for that purpoſe. Be this as it 
will, it was a mortal blow to the court of Rome, to whom 
the clauſe of Non-eb/tante, fo frequently uſed by the Popes, 


became fruitleſs, at leaſt with regard to the collation of 
benefices. 


The Duke of Before the meeting of the Parliament, Henry received 


Clarence 15 
Alain. 
Monſtrelet. 
Walſing. 
Elmham- 


Noethius 
Buchanan · 


the ſad news, that the Duke of Clarence his Brother, 
was ſlain, April the 3d, in a battle in Anjou. The Duke 
had led ten thouſand Men into that Province, to reduce 
it to the obedience of the King. Whilſt he was em- 
ployed in this expedition, he heard, that the Earl of Bu- 
chan, with ſeven thouſand Scots, had entered the Pro- 
vince, and was encamped at Baugé. At the ſame time, 
he had falſe intelligence, that the vanguard of the Scotch 
army was fo far from the main body, that it would be 
eaſy to put them to rout, provided they were ſpeedily at- 
tacked, Upon this information, he haſtily headed his 
horſe, leaving the Earl of Salisbury orders to follow him, 
with the reſt of the army. When he came to Bauge, 
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he found indeed ſome Scatch troops intrenched in the 1421, 
Church-yard. He charged them immediately, and diſ- 
mounted in order to head his troops. But he was ſo 

long in forcing the Scots from this poſt, that the Earl of 
Buchan had time to come to tiicir relief. Then the 
Duke remounting his horſe, furiouſly attacked the new- 
comers, notwithſtanding the inequality of his forces. He 

gave, on this occaſion, proofs of an uncommon. valour ; 

but at length, being over-powered by numbers, and un- 

able to bear the 1 of flying, he was wounded in 

the face by a Scotch Knight (4), and killed by the Earl 

of Buchan himſelf. His death cauſed an entire defeat of Walfing, 
the Engliſh horſe, whereof fifteen hundred were lain (5), 

and many taken priſoners (6). Among the flain were, 

the Earl of Kent, the Lords Grey and Roſs, and ſeveral 

other officers of diſtinction. The Earl of Salisbury, not 

being able to advance in time to aſſiſt the Duke of Cla- 

rence, had however the comfort to recover from the ene- 

my, the body of that Prince, which he ſent to the King 

his Brother (7). 

The advantage gained by the Scots, rendered the King's Ti Par- 
preſence neceſſary in France. But he had ſtill in England nta 
affairs, which were no leſs urgent. The Parliament*peac- of 
meeting the zd of May, readily confirmed the peace of TMN, ard 
Troye ſo glorious to England. A ſubſidy was alſo granted 5” le. 
(8) for proſecuting the war againſt the Dauphin; but at a. Pub. 
the ſame time was preſented to him a petition, wherein X. P. 110. 
he was told, it was but too true, that the conqueſt of . 
France proved the ruin of England. Lo obtain this ſub- 7 t the 
ſidy, the King had laid before the Parliament, a ſtate of G. __ 
the revenues and expences of the crown. By this account, —＋ þ 2 
a fragment whereof is inſerted in the Collection of the werues ard 
Publick As, it appears, that the King's revenue amount- Ec. 
ed but to fifty five thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-three © 12 
pounds Sterling; and that the ordinary expences ran away 
with fifty two thouſand two hundred and thirty-five 
pounds; ſo there remained but three thouſand five hun- 
dred and eight pounds, to provide for a dozen extraordi- 
nary articles, mentioned in the account. "The Parlia- 
ment's petition could not but be very diſpleaſing to the 
King. One half of France was till unconquered, and 
the Provinces ſubject to the King were fo drained, that 
there was no proſpect of drawing from thence, the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies for continuing the war. Wherefore, the 
burden was ſtill to fall upon England. But the Parliament 
grew weary of furniſhing money, at a time, when it was 
more neceſſary than ever, by reaſon of the diverſion the 
kingdom was threatned with from the Scots. 

I have deferred till now, to ſpeak of the affairs of Scot- Ai ef 
land, becauſe fince the acceſſion of Henry V to the Sco land 
crown of England, nothing had paſſed in Scotland, re- | n 
markable enough to break the thread of the Hiſtory. finte * 
But at preſent, it will be ncceſſary briefly to mention #7151407 7 
them, for the underſtanding of the ſequel. It was ſeen BHs 
in the late reign, that in 1406, James Stuart, then 
Prince of Scotland, was detained in England, and ſhortly 
after became King of Scotland, by the death of his 
Father. This new dignity was fo far from turning to 
his advantage, that it rather ſerved to cauſe him to be 
more ſtrictly guarded. "The Duke of Albany his un- 
cle, who had aſſumed the regency, liked it too well, to 
endeavour eftectually to procure his liberty. Not a year : 
paſſed, but he ſent ambaſſadors into England (9), under _ * 
colour of ſolliciting the freedom of the K _ 


was to negotiate the exchange of the Earl of Fife his 913: 
Son, for young Percy, Son of the Earl of Northumber- 
land. The Earl had been priſoner in England, ever ſince 
the battle of Haliden: Percy was ſeized in Scotland by way 
of repriſal for the King. This exchange was effected, 
and yet the embaſſies were no leſs frequent. It was ever 
on pretence of treating about the young King's releaſe, 
but in reality to influence the King of England, to detain 
him in priſon. Buchanan affirms, it was on condition 
the Regent would engage not to diſturb Henry, by diver- 
ſions in favour of France. Otherwiſe, the Scots would 
never have ſo peaceably ſeen France attacked by the 
Engliſh. Mean while, as to induce the Scots to remain 
quiet contrary to their intereſt, it was neceſſary to give 


(1) Which were ſigned at Roan, Fan. 16. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 10. p- 41-===45+ 
(2) And appointed Thomas Mantacute, Earl ot Saliſeury, his Deputy in Normandy. Ibid. p. 29. 
(3) Febr. 14. Monſtrelet. Goodwin, p- 300. Walſingbam lays, it was the gth, and Elmbam the 22d, p. 299. 


(4) Sir Jobn Swinton. Buchan. |. 10. 


| 
Gilbert Umfreville. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 10. p. 95. Val p. 40. 
(6) Among whom — Febn Holland, Earl of fle 15 * 
the Lords Fitæ - Malter, and Sir William Bower. W alſ. p. 
(7) He was buried in the Cathedral · Church of Canterbury. 
(3) A Fifteenth from the Laity, and a Tenth from the 


vance. Ma, p. 404. Fabian. 


3 . 
Ibid. 


8 The chief of them were, (beſides the Duke of Clarence) Fobn Lord Roe 


„and his Brother; Sir Jobn Gray of Hethon, Earl of Tankerville ; and Sir 


3 Jobn Beaufort, Earl of Semerſet ; and Thomas Mentacute, Earl of Salizbury and Perch« ; 


Clergy ; and the Biſhop of Winchefter lent the King twenty thouſand Pounds, by way ef 26 


(9) There were ſome ſent ſooh after King Henry's Coronation; viz. April 16. 1413; Rymer's Fed. Tem. 9. p- 5, 6. 
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them ſome ſeeming ſatisfaction, the Regent publickly and 
earneſtly demanded the liberty of the King his nephew. 
But Henry knew he ſhould not oblige him in granting his 
demand. On the contrary, the difficulties he raiſed in 
this affair, were a ſure means to prevent diverſions from 
the Scots. 
AR. Pub. In 1415, whilſt Henry was preparing to paſs into 
IX. p. 299, France, he received advice from the Northern Frontiers, 
py 15 that the Scots were reſolved to beſiege Berwick, with ſixty 
thouſand Men; whereupon the Duke of Bedford had or- 
ders to levy an army. But it does not appear, either 
that the Scots did then beſiege Berwick, or the Duke of 
Bedford marched againſt them. The Eugliſb hiſtorians 
ſay, the King, upon the above-mentioned advice, called 
a council, to deliberate, whether it was proper to relin- 
quiſh the intended project againſt France, and heartily ap- 
ply to the conqueſt of Scotland, and that it was reſolved 
the firſt deſign ſhould be purſued (1). This may be, but, 
very probably, the King was then agreed with the Duke 
of Albany; and the rumour of the invaſion, and the meet- 
ing of the council in England, was only to make the 
people of Scotland believe, the Regent acted with ſince- 
rity. And indeed, we do not find in the hiſtory of Scot- 
land any ſigns of ſo conſiderable an armament, in the 
year 1415, or of a reſolution to beſiege Berwick. Be- 
ſides, that very year a truce was concluded between the 
two kingdoms, whilſt all Henry's forces were employed 
in France, In ſhort, Buchanan affirms, it cannot be ſaid, 
that during the whole reign of Henry V, there was any 
war between England and Scotland ; all the hoſtilities be- 
ing nothing elſe but mere robberies. He alleges as a rea- 
ſon, that the Duke of Albany took care not to diſoblige 
the King of Englard, for fear the King of Scotland ſhould 
be releaſed. Hemy wis however afraid, it would not al- 
ways be in the Regent's power to keep the Scots quiet, 
who were ſo much concerned to prevent the ruin of 
France, It was doubtleſs from this conſideration, that in 
1416, he gave King James leave to paſs ſome time in his 
own kingdom, having taken ſecurity for his return. He 
Ib. p. 34!» hoped this journey would create between the Uncle and 
27 Nephew ſuch diflentions, as would divert the Scots from 
all thoughts of aſſiſting France. 
The affairs of Scotland continued in this poſture till 
1419, when the Dauphin ſent thither the Duke of Ven- 
dome to deſire aſſiſtance. The States being met upon this 
Ib. p. 791. occaſion, the Regent could not hinder the decreeing a 
T. X. p. 1a f. levy of ſeven thouſand Men, which were ſent into 
France under the command of the Earl of Buchan. The 
victory that General gained over the Duke of Clarence at 
Bauge, procured him the ſword of Conſtable of France. 
Henry could not without concern ſee the Scots declare fo 
openly for the Dauphin. He perceived, either that the 
Duke of Albany had not the ſame credit as formerly, or 
had altered his maxims. Wherefore, to break the mea- 
ſures of the Dauphin's adherents in Scotland, he believed 
it neceſſary to gain the King of Scotland to his intereſt, 
and make him his inſtrument. This was partly his de- 
ſign in returning to England. Upon his arrival, he in- 
timated to that Prince, that it was his own fault it he was 
not at liberty, on condition he would uſe his authority to 
recall his Subjects, who were in the ſervice of France, 
and join with him againſt the Dauphin. James paſſio- 
nately longing to be free, after a fifteen years captivity, 
Add. Pub. Very readily complied with Hens deſires. A private 
X. p. 125. agreement therefore was made between theſe two Princes, 
the articles whereof are unknown, except one, which 
was, that James ſhould go into France, and ſtay with 
Henry, until the end of the war. Henry's aim was to 
interpoſe the King of Scetland's authority, to oblige the 
ſeven thouſand Scots in the Dauphin's ſervice to return 
home, Accordingly, Fames attended him into France 
for that purpoſe. But when he commanded the Earl of 
Buchan to return into Scotland, the Earl replied, he did 
not think himſelf bound to obey him, ſo long as he was 
in the power of others. For that reaſon, Henry from 
thenceforward treated as rebels, all the Scots that fell into 
his hands, 


1421, 


Ib. 10 19. 


The King Henry having finiſhed the affairs which called him in- 
returns to to England, left his Queen there, great with Child; and 
* * appointing the Duke of Bedford, his Brother, Regent in 


116, 127, his abſence, returned into France, where his preſence 
129. 


(1) Ralph Neville Earl of Weſtmoreland, and Lord Prefident of the North, 
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was neceſſary, He failed the roth of June with a new- 1421 
raiſed army (2), amounting, as ſome ſay, to four thow- Walfing, 
ſand Men at arms, and twenty-four thouſand Archers, Monſtrelet. 
When he arrived at Galais, he ſent ſeveral detachments — 
to take ſome caſtles, the Dauphin till held in Picardy. 

At the ſame time, he ordered a conſiderable body to 

march to the Duke of Exeter's relief, who was almoſt 

blocked up in Paris. Then marching himſelf with the 

reſt of the army, he came to Bois de Vincennes, from 
whence he went and joined his Father-in-law at Paris. 

A few days after, he heard the Dauphin was before The Dau- 
Chartres, and began to batter the town. As he defired 2 — 
nothing ſo earneſtly as to decide the quarrel by a battle, but retire 
he immediately aſſembled his troops, and marched direct- n Henry's 
5 to Chartres. But his forces were ſo ſuperior, that the 

auphin did not think fit to expect him. Henry purſued Henry rates 
him with all poſlible ſpeed, but finding he could not over- Dreux. 
take him, attacked Dreux, which ſurrendered upon terms — 156*0 
(3). It is ſaid, that during this ſiege, a Hermit came = 
and boldly reproached him with the calamities brought on 
France by his ambition, and. threatened him with the 
judgments of God. Some add, that Henry's death, which 
happened the next year, ſhowed the Hermit to be inſpired, 

But ſuch conſequences are not always juſt. 

After the ſiege of Dreux, the army being ſeized with He return 
the flux, Henry ſent his troops into Summer-quaiters, and % Faris: 
refreſhed himſelf at Paris. He re- aſſembled them in LEN 
October, in order ts beſiege Meaux, though the ſeaſon 
was not very proper for ſuch an undertaking. Aezerai, 
and ſome others, are miſtaken in ſaying, this ſiege was 
laid before the King went to England, It is certain, it 
was not begun till four months after his return (4). The 
ſame hiſtorian ſays further, this place held out three 2 
months, but he ſhould have ſaid ſeven, ſince the ſiege be- x. p. — 
gan the 6th of Oclober 1421, and ended not till the 2d of 
May 1422. It is true, as the town was divided into two 
parts; namely, the town and the Market-place (5), the 
firſt was taken by ſtorm during the winter; but the Mar- 
ket- place held out till May (6). 

Whilſt the King was employed in the ſiege of Meaux, Birth of 
he received the agreeable news of his Queen's being ſafely Prince 
delivered at Jindſor, of a Prince (7), who was named yy." 
Henry. The Duke of Bedford, and the Biſhop of in- T. Livius 
cheſter ſtood godfathers, and Faquelina counteſs of Hai- Counteſs of 
nault, godmother. This Princeſs, who had united under fdr Gag. 
her dominion, Hainault, Holland, Zeland, and Friſe- mother. 
land, was married firſt to Jahn Duke of Touraine, ſe- 1422. 
cond Son of the King of France. This Prince dying in 
1416, ſhe eſpouſed John Duke of Brabant, Couſin-Ger- | 
man to the Duke of Burgundy. She ſoon grew weary mer Adven 
of her ſecond husband, and under colour of their being e. 
too nearly related, formed a deſign to have the marriage 
annulled. For that purpoſe, ſhe procured ſome Knights 
to carry her away, and convey her into England, in or- 
der to act more freely. This pretended rape, was no Act. Pub, 
ſecret to the King, ſince we find in the Collectia of the X. p. , 
Publick As, a ſafe conduct for this Princeſs. Beſides, 700 
at her arrival in England, the King aſſigned her a month- 
ly penſion of a hundred pounds Sterling. His intent 
Was, to marry her to the Duke of Glocgſter, and by that 
means, put his Brother in poſſeſſion of four of the no- 
bleſt Provinces of the Low-Countries. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy was extremely oftended, at the King's diſregard 
for the Duke of Brabant his couſin, in giving Faguelina 
a refuge in his dominions. This affront, in his opinion, 
reflected upon himſelf. Beſides, it was his intereſt, that 
Jaguelina's marriage with the Duke of Brabant, ſhould 
not be annulled. Mean while, Henry preferring the Duke 
of Glocgſter's intereſt, to the Duke of Burgundy's, did not 
Sony much to mind the occaſion of complaint given that 

rince. 

Henry was exceeding deſirous of advancing his two 7ze King 
Brothers, who were both Princes of great merit, and e 
with whom he was well pleaſed. In 1419, there was yay of 
a ſecret negotiation between him and Jan Queen of ther. - 
Naples, whe being preſſed by her enemies, promiſed to Ib. p. 701, 
adopt the Duke of Bedford, and declare him her ſole heir. 7 
This project failing, upon Queen Foan's affairs taking 
a new turn, Henry would have obtained for the Duke 
of Bedford, the only daughter of Frederic Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, and afterwards, a daughter of the Duke of 


made a long Harangue, to perſuade the King to diſable the Scots, before he 


carried the war into France, But Jen Duke of Exeter, the King's Uncle, replied to the Earl, and was ſeconded by the Dukes of Clarence, Bedford, aud 


Clocefter ; upon which the war with France was reſolved. 


Duck in wit. Cbicb. p. 14, &c. | 


(2) For the payment of which, he burrowed Money of the moſt conſiderable Perſons in England, Rymer's Fad. Tom. 10. p. 96, &c. 


(3) Auguſt 20. Mornſtrelct, tol. 313. 


(4) Juvenal des Urins, in his Hiſtory of Charles VI, led Mexerai into this Error. 


(5) Where the Caſtle ſtocd, on the Top of a Rock. 


Rapin, 


(6) During the King's Ablence, John Duke of Bedford, Regent of the Kingdom, ſummoned a Parliament, which met at W:/ſiminſter, Decemb. x, and 


granted to the King a Fittecnth. 4. p. 406. Rot. Parl. 9 Hen, 5, M. 1. 


a Tenth. Rot. Fin, q. Hen. 3. M. 11. 
(7) He was born December 6. Walſing. p- 406. 


3 


The Convocation, which met at Tork, on September 22, had granted him 


Larrain. 


Book XI. 


1422. Lorrain, At the ſame time, he treated of a iage be- 
AQ. Pub. tween the Duke of Glocgſter, and Blanch of Navarre, Queen 
IX. p. 716, Dowager of Sicily, who had pretenſions to that Kingdom. 


741, W 1 

| In fine, an rtunity offering to procure for this Prince, 
Jacguelina Counteſs of Hainault, he readily embraced it, as 
this Marriage could not but be advantagious to England. 
But, as her Marriage with the Duke of Brabant was firſt 
to be annulled, this Affair could not be accompliſhed be- 
fore the King's Death. 

D. rating Tt was not till the beginning of May (1) 1422, that 

A 2 the Beſieged of the Market-Place of Meaux, deſired to 


X. p. 212. Capitulate, but they could obtain no other Capitulation, 
T. Livius than to be Priſoners of War. The King even excepted 
IDS all the Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scots, who were in the Place, 
*be Brſieged. and all that were concerned in the Death of the Duke 
Walling, of Burgundy; and moreover, all thoſe who had any 
—— 4 Towns or Caſtles in their Power, till they were ſurren- 
dered. In fine, he reſerved- four Officers of the Garri- 
ſon, namely, Lewis du Guaſt, Dennis de Vaurus, the 
Baſtard of Vaurus, and another, to be proceeded againſt 
according to the Juſtice of the Laws. They were all 
four executed, Du Guaſt was beheaded, and the other 
three ſuffered a more ignominious Death. The Baſtard 
of Vaurus was hanged on a certain Tree, from him 
called the Tree of Vaurus, becauſe he had hanged on 
it many Burgundians, in revenge for the Death of the 
Earl of Armagnac. This was a ſevere Capitulation, 
which gave the Beſieged Cauſe to repent of their Obſti- 
nacy, * probably, they had no proſpect of being re- 
lieved (2). 
Wr the time of the ſurrender of Meaux (3), Queen 
0 France, Catherine arrived from England, attended by the Duke 
Walfing. of Bedford, who had left the Regency to the Duke of 
_ Pub Glecefler his Brother. The two Courts joining at Bois de 
» > 293, 3 
175, 201. Vincennes, went from thence ſoon after, to keep the 
The tw J/hitſun Holidays at Paris, Henry lodged in the Louvre, 
Courts j%in and Charles in the Palace of St. Pol, where he had but 
Monftrelet. a ſmall Court, whilſt the Regent-King's was numerous 
and ſplendid. On JH/hitſunday they dined together in pub- 
lick, the two Kings and the two Queens, with Crowns 
on their Heads. Thoſe of the French, who had any 
Regard left for their Country, could not without Grief 
behold the King of England, though paying an outward 
| Deference to the King his Father-in-law, ruling France 
- e de with an abſolute Power. Their Diſcontent was ſtill 
Ad. Pub. increaſed by a Tax (4), impoſed by Henry, for coinin 
X. f. 58, 85. a new ſort of Money. 
Nioaſtrelet. but to no purpoſe. 


NucenCathe- 


rine returns 


Their Condition was very different, 


from what it was a few Years before, when their 


Adherence to one of the Parties decided the Fate of 


both. 
—̃ la Whilſt Henry Was preparing to renew the Campain, 


Charité, and interrupted by the Queen's Arrival, News came, that the 
befieges Dauphin had taken /a Charité, which opened him a Paſ- 
Coine. ſage over the Loire. Shortly after, Advice was brought, 


gig» that he was beſieging Coſne upon the ſame River, and 


T. Livius. 
Eimham. by the Duke of Burgundy before the 18th of Auguſt. The 
Duke finding his Honour engaged to relieve that Place, 
defired the King to ſend him a R 
the King anſwered, he would come himſelf, and accor- 
dingly began immediately .to march at the Head of his 
Army. But, whilſt he was pleaſing himſelf with the 
hopes of a Victory, that would render him Maſter of all 
France, he was ſeized with a Flux (5), which obliged him 
to ſtay at Senlis, However, for fear his Illneſs ſhould 
hinder Coſue from being relieved, he ordered the Duke of 
| Bedford, with the beſt Part of his Troops (6), to join the 
The Dauphin Duke of Burgundy. The Dauphin hearing of their Junc- 
tion, and being too weak to give them Battle, retired, 
and the two Dukes, having nothing more to do there, 
Hong zen marched towards Troye, Mean time, Henry, hoping his 
wes Diſtemper would wear off, after reſting a little at Senlis, 
had taken Litter, in order to go and head the Army. But 
his Illneſs ſtill increaſing, he reſolved at length to return 
to Vincennes. 


(1) May 2. 


The King 
falls fick. 
Walſing. 
Monſtrelet. 
T. Livius. 


Rymer s Fed. Tom. - p · 212. 
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The Pariſiant loudly murmured, 


the Beſieged had capitulated to ſurrender, unleſs relieved 


e-inforcement ; to which 


$29 


The Duke of Bedford, hearing of the State the King 1422, 
was in, departed immediately from Try, to come to him. 

He found him at the Point of Death, but expecting his 
approaching Diſſolution with great Firmneſs. Before he 
reſigned his laft Breath, he ſent for the Dukes of Bedford 

and Exeter, the Earl of Warwick, with ſeven or _ 
Engliſh Lords, to give them his laſt Inſtructions. He 4% e 
told them, His Reign had been ſhort, but glorious _—_—. 
e though his Pretenſions to France had cauſed a great Ie per. 
c effuſion of Blood, it could not be laid to his Charge, 

& ſince nothing but Force could have induced the French 

© to a reaſonable Peace. For his part, he beheld the ap- 

& proach of Death without Concern ; but could not help 

2 1238 the Fate of the Prince his Son, who, by 

s reaſon of his Age, was uncapable of finiſhing a Work ſo 

“ happily begun: Wherefore he conjured them, for God's 

& Sake, to remain in ſtrict Union, for the Service of 

e the Infant Prince, who was going to be their King; to 

© take care of his Education, and to give the Queen all 

© the Conſolation that lay in their Power, and for which 

ſhe had ſo great Occaſion. He added, his laſt Advice 

© to them was, to cultivate diligently the Duke of Bur- 

% gundys Friendſhip, and to take care not to releaſe the 

“ Priſoners of Azincourt, till his Son was of Age to hold 

© the Reins of the Government himſelf. In caſe they 

&* thought proper to conclude a Peace, it ſhould not be, 

* without ſecuring the Sovereignty of Normandy to the 

* Crown of England. He concluded with ſaying, it was 

* his deſire, the Duke of Bedford ſhould take upon him 

© the Adminiſtration of the Affairs of France, and the Duke 

* of Glocgſter be Protector of England, during his Son's 
Minority. 

Having ſpoken theſe Words, he asked the Phyſicians N, Steadi- 
how long they thought he had to live. Upon which, one "/* ' *'* f 
of them ſaid, kneeling, with Tears in his Eyes, that with- J,. 
out a Miracle, he could not live above two Hours. This Mcnfrelet. 
terrible Sentence giving him no manner of Concern, he“. de Fenin. 
ſent for his Confellor, and having made his Confeſſion, 
ordered his Chaplains to read the ſeven penitential Pſalms. 

When they came to theſe Words of the 5 iſt, Build thou IIe declares 
the Walls of Jeruſalem, he interrupted them, and declared, W ©/2"*4 7? 
„ upon the Truth of a dying Prince, that, after hav- — 4 ho 
< ing ſettled a firm Peace in France, he really intended IH. 
to War upon the Infidels, for the recovery of 
Feruſalem out of their Hands.” The Moment they He dier. 
finiſhed their Devotion, this 


eleven Days. His Body was brought into England, and 18 
buried at W:ftminſter among his Anceſtors, with a Fu- 

neral Pomp ſuitable to the Grandeur he enjoyed whilſt 

alive, and to the Eſteem conceived of him by his Subjects. 

His Queen, to honour, in a particular manner, the Me- 

mory of ſo illuſtrious a Spouſe, cauſed to be laid on his 
Tomb, a Statue of Silver gilt, as large as the Life, and 
extremely like him (7). ; 

If, to know this Monarch's Character, we follow, Clara of 
without Examination, the Praifes beſtowed on him by the Henry V. 
Authors of his Nation, we muſt imagine him the moſt 
accompliſhed Prince that ever ap in the World 
before him. Not an Engliſh Hiſtorian aſcribes to him the walgng, 
leaſt Deſect, but all unanimouſly ſpeak of him as a perſect 
Hero. On the other hand, the French have endeavoured 
to ſhade his Portraiture with certain Strokes, that ſully the 
Luſtre, It will be neceſſary therefore, in order to form a 
juſt Idea of him, to conſider his Actions with their Cir- 
cumſtances, independently of the Admiration of the one, 
and the Envy of the other. 

In the firſt Place, with reſpect to the Government of 
his own Kingdom, he ought not to be denied his duc 
Praiſe; for, avoiding to tread in the Steps of Richard II, 
and even of his own Father, he conſtantly forbore to 
incroach on the Liberties and Privileges of the People. 
His readineſs at all times to give the Royal Aſſent to ſuch 
Acts, as the Parliament judged neceſſary for the Welfare 
of the Kingdom, was a clear Evidence of his regard for 


12) In this Siege were killed Richard Beauchamp Earl of Moregfer, and the Lord Clifford, The laſt was brought over and buried in the Church of the 


Canons of Bolton in Craven, Yorkſhire. Goodzvin, p. 325. 
(3) In April. Walſingham, p. 406. 
(4) Called in Ry 


58, 85 
(5) J+ Un, and other French Hiſtorians, ſay, 
According to Walſingbam, 


(7) He was interred at the Feet of Edward the Confefſor, in a little Chapel, 
Grazes, by Henry VII. On his Tomb of grey Marble, erected by his 
the Head (being of maſly Silver) was broken off, and conveyed away wi 
Oak ; and his Epitaph defaced, which was but theſe two filly Verſes. 


The preſent Head is ſupplied from an original Picture at #boveball, 
No. 27. Vor. I. 


1 


+) C mer's Feed. Marks of Silver. But what the Number of them was, or on what they were laid en, is not mentioned. See Tom. Xx. 


that he died of a Flux accompanied with the Piles. Monftrelct ſays 
through the Hardſhips and Fatigue he underwent, he contraſted an acute Fever, — ry 
who was his Chamberlain at the time of his Death, affirms he died of a Pleurify: See Goodwin, 


(6) And with Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 


it was a St. Antony's Fire, 
attended with a Dyſentery. But Pater Baſſer, 

Þ 337 
b, Ricbard Beauchamp, 


, Earl of Warwick, &c. Walfingham, p. 406. 


fince enlarged and beautified with ſeveral Statues, and fenced with two Iron 
cen, was placed a Royal Image of Silver gilt; but about the latter end of Henry VIII, 
the Plates of Silver that covered his Trunk, which now only remains of heart of 


Dux Normannorum, verus Conqueſtor eorum, 
Heres Francorum deceflit, et Heftor corum. 
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1422, the Good and Happineſs of his People. Nevertheleſs, in 
this very Thing he was guilty of Exceſs, ſince, contrary. 
to his own 11 and the dictates of his Reaſon, he 


conſented to the Perſecution of the Lollardi, out of pute 
Condeſcenſion to the Clergy. Indeed, it was; almoſt im- 
poſſible, that, being endued with an excellent Judgme t, 
he ſhould not perceive the groundleſſneſs of the Accuſa- 


tions againſt them, in the beginning of his, Reign. And 


et, rather than publickly retract, he {ll feigned to be- 
ſieve it true, at the very time when he pardoned ſome 
condemned Perſons, who perſiſted in a denial of the pre- 
tended. Crime, 3 


But it is not chiefly for what he acted in England, 


that Hiſtorians have been ſo laviſh of their Praiſes; his 
warlike Exploits are the principal Subject of his Pane- 
gyrick. And yet, to ſpeak without Aggravation, he was, 
perhaps, in no reſpect leſs remarkable, notwithſtanding the 
glorious Succeſs that attended his Arms, ;I he Conqueſt 
of France, conſidered in itſelf, has Ty grand and 
marvellous. But the Deſcription of the Aﬀairs of that 
Kingdom, renders it, doubtleſs, not ſo wonderful, as it 
appears, when abſtracted from all its Circumſtances. 
Lewis VIII, Father of St. Lewis, conquered England. in 
a like Juncture, and yet no one ever thought * to 
aſcribe the Conqueſt to his Wiſdom, or Valour, enry 
projected his Enterprize, at a time when the Civil Diſ- 
ſenſions of the French, rendered them unable to defend 
themſelves. The Towns he took, were defended only by 
the Beſieged themſelves, without any Army ever appear- 
ing to relieve them. However, ſome of - theſe Places 
ſtopped him ſeveral Months, and were ſurrendered, only 
by Famine. | | 

The Battle of Azincourt is then the great, and almoſt 
ſole warlike Exploit, which can juſtly afford Matter for 
Panegyrick. In this famous Action, he gave Proofs of an 


uncommon Conduct, Reſolution, and Bravery. But this 


very Battle, the Succeſs whereof was ſo glorious, gives 
likewiſe occaſion to tax him with Imprudence. It may 
be ſaid, that, if he was victorious, it was, becauſe. he had. 
reduced himſelf to an abſolute Neceſſity, of vanquiſhing, 
or dying ; to which a General never expoſes himſelf, 
whatever the Event may be, without cauſing his Cong 
to be ſeverely cenſured. His undertaking to retire to Ca- 
lais, without foreſeeing the difficulties of the March, apd; 
without being ſecure of a Paſſage over the, Somme z_ hi 

Wilfulneſs in reſolving to paſs that River, in order to force 


his way through an Army, ſo ſuperior in Number to his 


own, ſeem excuſable, only by the Succeſs of the Battle 
of Azincourt, which was a ſort of Miracle. Had he been 


vanquiſhed, as he ſhould naturally have been, he would 


have been infallibly charged with Indiſcretion or Raſh- 
neſs. The Neceſſity he was reduced to, during his March, 
if we may believe the French Hiſtorians, of offering to 
reſtore Harfleur, and repair the Damages he had cauſed, 
to France, ſhews, how much he himſelf was convinced - 
of his Error, This Battle therefore was more glorious 
for him, on account of his perſonal Valour, than with re- 
gard to his military Capacity, It muſt be confeſſed, never, 
did Prince expoſe himſelf more in a Battle, and give 
more ſignal Proofs of true Valour, than did Henry in that 
Action. | 

As for his other Conqueſts in France, I do not know, 
whether his greateſt Admirers have reaſon to wiſh he had 
met with more oppoſition, What might have happened, 
in that caſe, is beyond human Knowledge. It cannot. 
however be denied, that the Victory of Azincourt pre- 


poſſeſſes us in his favour. But what may be extolled in 


him, without danger of being deceived, is the Excellen 


of his Genius, and the Solidity of his Judgment, He 


knew how to manage the great Undertaking he had 


formed, with wonderful Addreſs, wiſely improving the 


ſeveral Revolutions in France, and making them all turn to 
his Advantage. Few Princes would have ſtopped like him, 
after ſo glorious a Victory as that of Azincourt, and prefer- 
red a repoſe, which, though ſeemingly leſs: glorious than 


the Continuation of the War, was in reality to him more 


advantagious. This Policy, in my Opinion, is one of the 
brighteſt Paſlages of his Life, and beſt ſhews the ſound- 
neſs of his Judgment. His Negotiations with the Dauphin, 
and the Duke of Burgundy at the ſame time, and his In- 
ſtructions to his Ambaſſadors, are plain Indications of his 
Abilities, and how difficult it was to deceive him. 

It is not very ſtrange, that the proſperous Succeſs of 
his Undertakings, ſhould gain him extraordinary Praiſes 
from the Nation, eſpecially, as it cannot be denied, that 
this Succeſs was no leſs owing to his prudent Conduct, 
than to favorable Junctures. In general, he forced. the 
French to own him for Regent and Heir of their King- 
dom. And this is one of thoſe Actions, which ſeldom, 


(1) King Henry, who had little Eſteem for him, did not treat him with ſuch Favour as he ſhewed to the other Officers, as appeared upon Cc» _ 
caſion of the Marſhal's coming to him one Day for Luſtructions ; His Maj city teein him in a very plain Coat, faid to him in Raillery, 
0 * 4e 
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fail of being praiſed beyond. Meaſure, Accordingly, Hi- r 


ſtorians have not been ſatisfied with comparing him to. 
12 but have ranked him 


David, Alexander, and 
above theſe, great Men. But however, without going ſo 
far for Compariſons, which, after all, ſeem not very juſt, 


methinks he might, with more reaſon, be put in Parallel 


with Edward III, his Great Grandfather. . However, I 
ſhould hardly ſcruple to give the Preference to Edward. 
Eduard had to deal with all France united againſt him, 
and the difficulties he encountered in his Conqueſts, were 
incomparably greater, and required an abler Head to ſur- 
mount them, than thoſe which oppoſed the Progreſs of 


Har V. | 

hat I have been ſaying of this Prince, properly re- 
lates only to his principal Action, namely, his War with 
France, I ſhall now deſcribe his other Qualifications 
which, though not ſo glaring, are no leſs worthy of Ad- 
miration, than the glorious Succeſſes, which have almoſt 
wholly engroſſed the attention of the Publick. It is cer- 
tain, he had all the Endowments of Body and Mind re- 
quiſite to form a great Man, His Stature was tall and 


majeſtick, though a little too ſlender, and long- necked. 


His Hair was Black, and his Eyes, of the ſame Colour, 
were exceeding lively. He was ſtrong and robuſt, very 


expert in all bodily Exerciſes, chaſte, temperate, at leaſt 


after he came to the Crown, inured to Hardſhips, and 
patient of Hunger and Thirſt, Heat and Cold. In all 
this he was a ſtanding Example to his Troops, of Mode- 
ration and. Conſtancy. He was a great lover of Juſtice, 
following it himſelf, and cauſing it to be punctually ob- 
ſerved. Religious without Diſguiſe, perſevering in Piety, 
and conſtant in his private, as well as oablic Devetiana ; 
a great Protector of the Church and. Clergy ; he won by 
theſe Qualities, the Eſteem and Affection of the Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, who did not a little contribute to heighten the 
Luſtre of his Glory. He was prudent in Council, bold 
in undertaking, and reſolute in executing. As for his Va- 
lour, he gave continual Proofs of it through the. whole 
Courſe of his Life. There is another thing likewiſe, for 
which he ought to be praiſed, He cauſed military Diſci- 
pline to re-flouriſh, which was almoſt entirely neglected 


luct in England, ſince the Reign of Edward III. Never did 


the Engl; 1 Nation ſhine with ſuch Luſtre, as under. this 
renowned Prince, To this may be added, he was ſo for- 


, tunate, as to end his Days in the midſt of his Proſperity, 


and. not ſee, with Edward III, the Fruits of all his La- 
bours deſtroyed, 

' Having related what is ſaid by the Englihh, to this 
Prince's Adyantage, the faithfulneſs of an Hiſtorian re- 
quires, that ſome Failings, caſt upon him by the French, 
and aggravated perhaps by Malice and Envy, are not 
paſſed over in Silence. In the firſt Place, they tax him 
with Cruelty, and making War in a barbarous Manner. 
They ground this Charge, not only upon the Slaughter 
of the Priſoners at the Battle of Azincourt, but alſo upon 
his putting to death ſeveral Officers, after the taking of 


Caen, Melun, and Meaux. But as to the Priſoners of 


Azincourt, there is no doubt, but the Maxims of War, 
and the Neceſſity of providing for his own Safety, will 
jaſtify his Orders upon that account, ſuppoſing they were 
not too, haſty, As for his treatment of the Burghers and 
Garriſons of the conquered Places, I confeſs, it is not 
impoſſible, but he might be ſomething ſwayed by Re- 
venge, by reaſon of. the Time theſe brave Men made 
him loſe ; but this can only be ſaid by Conjecture. That 
he. uſed Severity towards ſome is certain, but his Motives 
are unknown. To diſcuſs ſuch Facts, more Citcum- 
ſtances are required, than are come to our Knowledge. 
However, with regard to thoſe of Meaux, they are known. 
to have incurred the Guilt of ſeveral Murders, for which, 
doubtleſs, they deſerved to be puniſhed, It was neither 
unjuſt nor barbarous, to hang the Baſtard. of Yaurus, on 
the ſame Tree, whereon he himſelf had hanged all the, 
Duke of Burgundy's Adherents, that fell into. his Hands. 
For the other three, executed at the ſame time, I know, 


not the Reaſon ; but it is to be preſumed, they were not 


capriciouſly choſen from all the reſt of the Garriſon, to 
be Inſtances of the Severity of the Conquerors. As for 
the Engliſh and Triſh, who were in the Service of his 


Enemies, their being excepted in the Capitulation, needs 


no Apology. It were to be wiſhed, for Henry's Reputation, 
that he could be as eaſily juſtified, in refuſing to give quar- 
ter to the Scots, on pretence, they would not obey their 
King, who was actually his Priſoner. 


The French accuſe moreover this Prince of exceſſive Monſtrelet 


Pride, even to the cauſing, as they aſſure us, the Marſhal Fl 
ted to the Ba/tile, for dating 


to look in his Face when ſpeaking to him (1). It is true, 


de. PIſe- Adam to be commit 


if he had no other Reaſon, this was a high Strain of 
| Haughtineſs 
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Arelet. P. de Fenin. 


Book XI. 


Haughtineſs But can it be denied, that a 


and Rigour. 
Look, a bare Geſture, may be ſometimes very offenſive ? 
And who knows but the Marſhal, as he ſpoke, uſed ſome 
aggravating Circumſtance, or raſh Expreſſion, which ren- 
dred him worthy of Chaſtiſement, and which has been 
induſtriouſly concealed, to make the King's Action appear 


. 


the more odious ? 

Avarice is another Failing, wherewith he is confidently 
reproached, It is pretended, that after he was declared 
Regent and Heir of France, he was never bountiful, either 
to any of the Burgundian Party, who had ſerved him, 
or to thoſe of the Dauphin's, who voluntarily ſubmitted 
to him. I ſhall not undertake to clear him from this 
Charge, as it does not appear that he was very liberal to 
the Engliſh themſelves, who ſerved him, whether by rea- 
ſon of his great Expence, or, becauſe he was otherwiſe 
inclined, Though he had many good Officers, and ex- 
cellent Generals, we do not find, that he rewarded them 
according to their Merit and Services. We muſt how- 
ever, except the Earl of wi aj to whom he aſſigned a 
Penſion. of a thouſand Pounds a Year, when he created 
him Earl of Exeter; Faſtolf, to. whom he gave a conſi- 
derable Eſtate near Harfleur ; the Captal of Buch, of the 
Houſe of Foix, who had the Lordſhip of Longueville ; and 
the Earl of Salisbury, to whom he gave the Earldom of 
Perche. But after all, very poſſibly, Henry's want of li- 
berality was the Effect of his Prudence. I have obſerved, 
that the Revenue of the Crown amounted but to Fifty- 
fix thouſand Pounds, and that he was forced to pawn his 
Tewels, to ſupply what the Sums, granted him by Parlia- 
ment, wanted to defray the Charges of the War, Was 
it proper to appear liberal in ſuch Circumitances ? Upon 
many occaſions, it were to be wiſhed, Sovereigns would 
moderate their Bounties, which are, but too often, at the 
Expence of the poor People. 

Laſtly, An unboanded Ambition is a Failing, which 
the French think may juſtly be laid to his Charge. To 
know whether this Accuſation be well-grounded, it ſhould 
be examined, whether he was in the right to renew, or 
rather to continue, a War againſt France, occaſioned by 


1 EEMNR TY V. 


her Breach of the Treaty of Bretigny, and begun by her- 


ſelf. But this Enquiry would be needleſs, after what has 


been ſaid upon this Subject in the Reign of Edward III, 
to which recourſe may be had, However it cannot be 
denied, that Henry was very ambitious. His firſt Project 
was only to reſtore the Peace of Bretigny. But when he 
ſaw a poſſibility of mounting the Throne of France, his 
Ambition carried him beyond the Bounds preſcribed by 
himſelf in the beginning of the War, I have taken no- 
tice of his Intent, to make one of his Brothers King of 
Naples, and the other of Sicily, and of his ufing, cer- 
tainly, no very honorable means to procure the Duke of 
Glocefter four Provinces of the Lau- Countries. We find 
in the Collection of the Publick Ads, he had a deſign to 
purchaſe the Duchy of Zuxemburgh of the Emperor Sigi/- 
mund, and to treat with him concerning his pretended 
Claim to Dauphin. In fine, it farther appears, he would 
have paid the Ranſom of a Lord of the Houle of Blhis (1), 
Priſoner to the Marquiſs of Baden, probably, to aſſert one 
Day the Pretenſions of that Houſe to the Duchy of Bre- 


tagne. 
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1422. 


Act. Puh. 
X. p. 143, 
144, 145» 


By Catherine of France his Queen, Henry left but one 11's Ie. 


Son of his own Name, about eight or nine Months old. 
The Queen his Widow, ' forgetting ſhe had been Wife of 
ſo great a Prince, and was deſcended from the moſt illu- 
ftrious Houſe of Europe, married ſome time after, Owen 
Tudor, a Welſh Gentleman, not without giving great 
Offence both to the Engliſh and French. It is pretended, 
this Gentleman was deſcended from the antient Kings of 
Wales, but I do not know whether this Deſcent be well 
proved (2). Oven Tuder had by the Queen three Sons, 
namely, Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen (3). The eldeſt 
married Margaret, only Daughter of John Beaufort Duke 
of Somerſet, Grandſon of John of Gaunt Duke of Lan- 
caſter, and Catherine Roet his third Wife, He was Father 
of Henry VII, whom we ſhall ſee hereafter mount the 
Throne, and leave it to his Poſterity. 

Charles VI, King of France, ſurvived Henry but two 
Months. The Death of theſe two Monarchs is going to 
open a Scene very different from what we have ſeen (4). 


Adam, is this the Carb of a Marſhal of France? To which ke replied with an Air of Confidence, That be bad it mad: to 'n th ' 
bim down the Seine. The Anſwer was diſpleaſing from the manner of delivering it, and King Henry was provoked to dy. * 2 m_ 22 


viour, Sir; bow dare 


you look on a King in that beld manner? Sir, replied the Marſhal, I is the Faſhion of my Country, wwhere, if one Man ſpeak to an- 


ether, though the greatefi on Earth, with a downcaſt Look, we think bim conſcious of ſome Baſeneſs or Guilt, Your Cuſtoms, ſaid the Ki 
from ours. The next Year, the Marſhal was diſplaced from his Office, and committed cloſe Priſoner by the King's Order, for n 


Goodwin, p. 280. 


(1) The Lord Oliver de Blots, Count of Poiftiers. Rymer's Feed. Tom. X. p. 145. 
(2) It is likewiſe faid, he was the Son of a Brewer: But the meanneſs of his Extraction was made up by the Delicacy of his Perſon, being reckoned 


the handſomeſt Man of his Time. 
(3) And a Daughter that died an Infant. 


(4) King Henry, among other Works of Magnificence and Charity, rebuilt the Royal Palace of Shene, now called Richmond ; and - 
werth, He alſo founded the Fraternity of St. Giles without Cripplegate, London, beſides other Monaſteries mentioned — 1 4 by ; — 


Ann. v. 362. 


It was alſo this King that firſt inſtituted Garter King at Arms, and made ſeveral Regulations about the honorable Order of the 


Garter, which the curious Reader may ſee in Aſbmole s Inflitut. & of the Garter, p. 252, &c, He alſo appointed a new Herald, by the Title of Agenscurt 


King at Arms. Rymer's Fed. Tom. IX. p. 702. 


In the Ninth of Henry V, a Pound Weight of Gold, of the old Standard, was to make by Tale fifty Nobles, or a hundred half Nobles, or two hun- 


dred quarter Nobles, amounting to ſixteen Pounds, thirteen Shillings and Four-pence in Tale. And a Pound Weight of the ſame old Standard, w 
make by Tale, ninety Groſſes or Groats, or a hundred and eighty half Groats, or three hundred and ſixty nb gg ſeven hundred and twenty Mates, 
or fourteen hundred and forty Farthings, amounting to thirty Shillings. Bartbolomeww Goldbeater was Maſter and Worker. This King's Roſe-Noble is 
——_—_————— GRA. REX. ANGL. ET. FRANC. DNS. HIB. the King ſtanding in a Ship, holding in his Right-hand a Sword, in the 
_ = A with the Arms of France and England, the Flower de-lis being ſtrictly three; he being the firſt that bore them ſo. Reverſe, IHC. 
EM. TRANSIENS. PER MEDIVM. ILLORY. IBAT. a Croſs Fleuri, with four Fleurs-de-lis, and as many Lions paſſant ; each under a Crown 


rn Deke LN Ar Center of the Croſs, in a Roſe the Letter H, the whole within a large Roſe. Evelin's Deſcription of his 


There was alſo Gold M f ; : , 
Salutation of the Bleſſed Virgin, (the one holding the Arms of En r at Fit, and in Normandy, by Henry V, called Salter, bearing the Angel's 


the other of France) with the King's Title; and, on the Reverſe, CHRIST'VS 
VINCIT. CHRISTVS SIGNAT. CHRISTVS IMPERAT. which we find very little _— upon ſome of the earlieſt Piſtols of 2 XIV. The 


Legend indeed belongs to France, and Du Freſne reckons the Salut amongſt the proper Coins of that Country. The King's Gol - 

_ neceſſary to order, that they ſhould be recoined at the nn ek His Silver Money was moſt ly (as the Statute direCted) — Parts 
— 22 G en — 8 Lon von, in the inner Circle of the Reverſe. His Silver Coins are ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed (chiefly) from 
the midate 1 173 — F Globe * ol —_ Holes, deeply ar below the Face, on each fide the Neck, which are anſwered by two more, in 
2 2 _ es 3 1 obules in the Quarters of the Croſs, on the Reverſe. See the Fig. There was alſo white Money coined by this King 
in France, a t ictory of Azincowrt ; his Style being then REX ANGLIA ET H/ERES FRANCLE. Theſe Blanks, fays Sir Edward Coke, 


* 2 — 3 becauſe of their Baſeneſs, were deemed Gally-balf: pence, Suikyn and Dathyn, and prohibited by Act of Parliament. Code's 
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BOOK XII. 
The Reign of HENRY VI; With a Diſſertation on the Ma1D of ORLEANS. 


15. HENRY VI. Sirnamd of WixpsoR. 


le var ENR T V, when within view of 
VI. his end, ſeemed to have been taken 

1 n out of the World by a particular 
bu Packs: direction of divine Providence, 
te maintain which is ſometimes pleaſed to ſtop 
* the beſt concerted Undertakings, 
Rivke to when juſt going to beaccompliſhed. 
France. The Peace of Treye not being yet 


firmly ſettled, and the Prince who 

was to mount the Throne, but an 
Infant of nine Months, every thing ſeemed to concur to 
take from the Eugliſb the hopes, of ſeeing the two Kingdoms 
of France and England united under a King of their Nation. 
But on the other hand, the noble Qualities of the Dukes of 
Bedford and Glecefter, Brothers of the deceaſed King, in- 
couraged the moſt timorous. How great ſoever the Loſs 
might be, it was not thought irreparable, ſince the Va- 
lour, Experience, and Wiſdom of theſe two Princes, enabled 

Henry vi them to ſupport the new King's Minority. Inſtead there- 

+r<c/aimed fore of being diſheartned at ſo terrible a Blow, they ſhewed, 

—_—_ by proclaiming young Henry King of England, and Heir 
of France, that they were determined to maintain what the 
King his Father had ſo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed. 

The Duke of Glocgſter had governed the Kingdom by 
the Title of Guardian, ever ſince the Duke of Bedford 
his elder Brother attended the Queen into France. But 
this Dignity being inconſiſtent with a King actually pre- 
ſent in his Kingdom, ceaſed the Moment young Henry 
was proclaimed (1). It is true, the late King had order- 
ed upon his Death-Bed, that during his Son's Minority, 
the Duke of Glocgſter ſhould be Regent, or Protector in 
England, But this was not a ſufficient Warrant to exer- 
Ciſe that important Office. The Parliament's Confirma- 

AP, tion was alfo requiſite, For that, and ſome no leſs urgent 
ment iscalled, Reaſons, the Council ſpeedily ſummoned a Parliament for 
2 * the gth of November. Till the two Houſes ſhould ſettle 

the Form of Government, during the King's Minority, 


(1) A Guardian is appointed to govern in the King's Abſence only; and a Regent, or Protector, during an Interregnam, 


the Council, whereof the Duke of Glce/ter was Preſident, 
iſſued all neceſſary Orders for whatever would not admit of 
delay. 


A few Days after, the Council was informed of ſome The Welh 
Motions (2) in Wales, and the neighbouring Counties, 77 4% 
nſequences. Very x, p. 254 


which might be attended with ill 
likely, as the Earl of March had great Intereſt in thoſe 
parts, ſome of his moſt zealous Adherents deſigned to raiſe 
Commotions, in order to try, at ſuch a Juncture, to re- 
vive the Earl's Claim to the Crown. It may at leaſt be 
preſumed, theſe Motions ſeemed to be of great Moment, 
ſince, beſides the Orders of the Council to the Sheriffs, 
Commiſſioners were appointed to put them in execu- 
tion. 


During the time between the calling of the Parlia- 7% Db 
ment, died King Charles VI at Paris, the 21ft of Ote- . J 


rance. 


1422, 


ber, having ſurvived Henry V, his Son-in-law, but fifty Riczeial. 


five Days. His Death entirely changed the Face of As- 
fairs. It was not doubted that the Dauphin would take 
the Title of King of France, and exert his utmoſt to 
procure the Poſſeſſion of a Crown, which he deemed fallen 
to him by the Death of the King his Father. Whilſt 
Charles VI. was alive, many of his Subjects thought it 
their duty to obey him, without inquiring, whether what 
he did was conformable to the Laws, and beneficial to 
the State, becauſe, their Oath to him was not conditional. 
But after his Death, they believed it no leſs incumbent upon 
them, to acknowledge the Dauphin his Son, for Sovereign, 
notwithſtanding the Peace of Treye, which deprived him 
of his Right. Indeed, that Peace bore but too viſible Marks 
of Seduction and Violence, to be conſidered by true French- 
men, as a fundamental and inviolable Law, though many 
that believed it very unjuſt, had been forced to approve it. 
So the Dauphin, who, in the latter Years of the King 
his Father, might, in ſome meaſure, be counted a Rebel, 
was upon better Terms, when he could aſſume the Title of 


Sovereign. 
or the Non-age of the King. Rapite 


(2) They were informed of ſome Quarrels, Diſſenũons, and Debates (as it is aid in Rymer's Fad.) that had happened in Shropſhire, Hwrefordſire, Wore fer, ire, 


Gieuceterſoire, and the Marches of Wales. Tom. X. p. 254. 
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1422. Theſe Conſiderations obliged the Duke of Bedford, who 
Hey VI. continued in France, ſeriouſly to reflect on the poſſible ill 
» N Conſequences of this Change, and to ſeck means to pre- 

an em. Charles VI had no ſooner cloſed his Eyes, but 


France at vent them. a 
= 75 he of the Duke ordered Henry to be proclaimed King of France, 
Bedford E and, purſuant to the Will of the late King his Brother, 
d. J of took himſelf the Title of Regent. I hen he broke the 
rue. Great Seal, and cauſed a new one to be made, with the 
Ae, Arms of France and . England, — n of the 
oung King holding a Sceptre in each hand, -,  _ *.. . 
: The — * he Com of France being ſettled 
by the Peace of Troye, the Regent thought he might, 
upon that Foundation, and without a new Conſent of the 
States, put the King his Nephew in poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom. Wherefore, contenting himſelf with aflembling at 
Paris all the great Men of the Engly/h Party, he made 
a Speech, exhorting them to recognize young Henry for 
their Sovereign. He inſiſted on the Peace of Troye, and 
their Oath to maintain it, and endeavoured to convince 
them, it was for their own, as well as the Kingdom's 
Intereſt, inviolably to obſerve it. This done, all that were 
preſent ſwore Allegiance to Henry, and did Homage to 
him, in the Perſon of the Regent, for the Lands they held 
of the Crown, The ſame thing was afterwards required 
of thoſe that were abſent, and of the Towns in ſubjection 
to the Engliſh. 
T his Ceremony being ended, the Regent, the Council 
of France, and City of Paris ſent Deputies to London, of 
whom the Biſhop of Terowvenne was the Chief, to congra- 
tulate the young King upon his Acceſſion to the Crowns 
of the two Kingdoms. At the ſame time, the Deputies 
had Orders to go by the Low-Countries, and exhort the 
Duke of Burgundy to remain firm to the Alliance, It 
was feared, the Death of Henry V, and of Charles VI, 
might cauſe him to alter his Meaſures, | 
| Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was taking all neceſſary 
sf. Precautions to ſettle the Affairs of the King his Nephew, 
France, «rd the Dauphin was no leſs intent upon his. He was at E/- 
1 —.— paly, a Houſe belonging to the Biſhop of Puy, when he 
Monny.t. heard of his Father's Death. He ſhed many Tears at 
Hall, the News, whether Nature rouzed herſelf upon the occaſion, 
or he had really ever preſerved an Affection for a Father, 
who was not to be blamed for the Miſchiefs he had done 
him. The firſt Day he appeared in Mourning, but on 
the morrow put on Scarlet, and was proclaimed King of 
France, with all the Solemnity the Circumſtances of his 
Court, and the place he was in, would permit. After 
that, he came to Poitiers, where he had removed the 
Pailiament of Paris. He was crowned here, in the be- 
ginning of November, becauſe the City of Rheims, where 
the Coronation of the Kings of France is uſually perform- 
ed, was in the hands of the Engliſh. | 
Thus Henry VI and Charles VII afſumed, both at the 


' L. 


9 


The French 
1 er ds fevear 
Allegiance ts 
Hle mv 7 
Hall. 


A Deputati- 
en te Henry. 


Mcnſtielet. 


The Dauphin 


Nerqſty of 


Joining tope- 


8 „ Firſt then, ſor the Perſons of the two Kings, Charles 

was one and twenty Years old (1), and Henry but an 
Infant of nine Months, However, in this very thing the 
Advantage was on Henry's Side, whoſe Affairs were ma- 
naged by two Uncles of great Abilities, and by the wiſeſt 
Council then in Europe. On the contrary, Charles, who 
never paſſed for an extraordinary Genius, was, by reaſon 
of his Age, more difficult to be ruled; his Paſſions fre- 

ently hindering him from following the beſt Advice, 

o the time he aſſumed the Title of King, he had dif- 


No. 27. von. I; 
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tinguiſhed himſelf neither by his Valour nor Conduct. 1427 
More prone to Pleaſures than War, he appeared very unfit 

to reſtore the Affairs of the French Monarchy, which was 

upon the Brink of Deſtruction. | The Duke of Burgun- 

dy's Murder, committed in his preſence, and doubtleſs by 

his Orders, had raiſed diſadvantagious Prejudices againſt 

him. He bad not been more ſcrupulous, with regard to 

the Duke of Bretagne his Brother - in- law. Ibis Prince, Af Pub. | 
whom the Earls of Ponttevre, by a notorious 'T reachery, 3 76, 
had carried away. by Force, and long detained in Priſon, 

came to know, after his Deliverance, that the Plot was 
contrived againſt him with the Dauphin's Privity and Con- 

ſent. And therefore, it might be ſaid, it was not Charles's 

Fault, that the Duke of | had not undergone the 

ſame Fate with the Duke of Burgundy. Theſe things 

made a deep Wound in his Reputation, which was not 
otherwiſe ſupported by any bright Virtue or Action. All 

that could be ſaid to his Advantage, was, that he had not 
meanly ſtooped to bis Enemies. But it did not require a 

great Genius, to refuſe running into manifeſt Deſtruc- 

tion, * | 6 „ 

As to the Forces of the two Kings, it is eaſy to ſee, 

that Henry had greatly the Advantage of his Rival, ſince, 

with what he poſleiled in France, he had moreover all 
England on his Side. .. France was then fo divided between 

them, that each had whole Provinces under his Obedience, 

and in others, each had fortified 'Towns and Adherents, 

In the Provinces thus divided, there was ſcarce a walled 
Town, but what had a Garriſon for one or other. And 

5 rendered them, above thirty Years, the Scat of the 

ar, | 5 

Charles was poſſeſſed of all Languedoc, from whence he 
had lately expelled the Earl of Foix, whilſt Henry V was 
employed in the Siege of elun, and had appointed for 
Governor the Earl of Clermont, eldeſt Son of the Duke of 
Bourbon. From that time, the Earl of Foix had in vain 
attempted to recover that Province. | 

The Dauphin?, was likewiſe entirely ſubject to Charles, 
who poſſeſſed alſo Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, part of 
Saintonge, the City of Rochel and Poictou. Beſides theſe 
Provinces, he conſidered as Countries dependent of him, 
Provence, Maine, and Anjou, for reaſons mentioned here- 
after, 

Henry was in poſſeſſion of Normandy and Guienne, the 
richeſt Provinces of the Kingdom. Picardy, Champagne, la 
Brie, and the Iſle of France belonged to him, excepting a 
few Places, which ſtill held out for King Charles. In a 
word, he was Maſter of Paris, the Metropolis of the 
Kingdom, which alone was equivalent to a great and rich 
Province, He could moreover rely on the two Burgun- 
dies, Flanders, and Artois, which belonged to the Duke of 
Burgundy, his Vaſlal and Ally. 

From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive, that the 
War might be carried on in all the Provinces of France, 
Bretagne excepted, which hitherto had ſtood Neuter, But 
there were ſome Places more expoſed than others to the 
Fury of the Sword, as Picardy, Champagne, la Brie, and 
the Iſle of France. The reaſon is, becauſe the Engliſb, be- 
fore all things, would clear theſe Provinces of King Charles's 
Garriſons, in order to attack him afterwards beyond the 
Loire, without being forced to leave any thing behind them. 
For the ſame reaſon, it was Charles's — to proſecute 
the War in the ſame Provinces, to prevent his Enemies 
from carrying their Conqueſts into the Southern Provinces, 
which were his laſt 2 

After ſeeing the Diſpoſition of the Provinces, it will be 
neceſſary to examine that of the French Princes, imme- 


diate Vaſſals of the Crown. And firſt of the Duke of 
Bretagne. 


Ever ſince the beginning of the War, John V, Duke Situation of 
of Bretagne, had ſtood Neuter, without concerning him- . P*# oF, 
ſelf in a Quarrel, which could not fail of drawing the 
War into his Country, if he had been fo ill-adviſed, as 
to declare for either of the Kings. But after the Peace of 
Troye was ſigned and ſworn, he believed it no longer poſ- 
ſible to continue in a State of Neutrality. Charles VI, 
and Henry V, being united by the Peace, and there 
being but one King of France, he could not help acknow- 
ledging him, unleſs he would openly join with the Dau- 
phin. But ſuch a Proceeding would have been very im- 
prudent, ſince the Dauphin was ſo low; that there was 
little appearance of his ever recovering. Upon theſe ac- AR. Pub, 
counts, as ſoon as the Duke ſaw the two Kings united, . p- 8, 15, 
he ſent Henry V word, he was ready to ſign the Peace —_ 
of Troye, and do Homage for his Dutchy to Kin 
Charles. This Negotiation; though in 14203 coul 
not be ended before Henrys Death. Probably, the Duke 


of Bretagne prolonged it, on purpoſe to ſee how the War 
againſt the Dauphin would go. Be this as it will, Henry 


dying before this Affair was finiſhed, the Duke of Bre- 
(x) F. David ſays, he was but in the twentinnh, Year of his Age, Vol, VI. F. 2. 
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1422, tagne ſaw himſelf in the ſame State, as before the Peace 
of Troye, that is, at liberty to chuſe his Side, or ſtand 
Neuter, according as he ſhould be determined by the E- 
vents, There was however one ſtrong reaſon for his not 
ſiding with the Dauphin, and that was, the diſcovery of 
the Dauphin's being deeply concerned in the Conſpiracy 
of the Pontievrians. Nevertheleſs, preferring the Peace 
of his Subjects, to the pleaſure of Revenge, he had not 
thought proper to declare for England. 
The State 17 Arthur, Earl of Richemont, Brother to the Duke of 
the Earl Bretagne, was taken Priſoner at Azincourt in 1415, and 
Richemont. 
while, the Duke his Brother being ſeized by the Pontie- 
vrians, he deſired King Henry's leave, to go and endea- 
AA. Pub. your to free him. Leave was granted him upon certain 
4 P-5» 8, Conditions, namely, "That on Michaelmaſs-day 1422, Ar- 
; thur ſhould return to Londen, and appear before the King, 
or his Succeſſor, the Lord Chancellor, or the Mayor of 
London. 

That during the Term of his Enlargement, he ſhould 
make no Alliance with the Dauphin, or any other Perſon 
whatever, againſt the King of England, or the Duke of 
Burgundy; neither ſhould he attempt any thing contrary 
to the Peace of Troye. 

T hat Alan de Rohan, the Duke of Bretagne's Lieute- 
nant, the States and Barons of the Country, ſhould pro- 
miſe the ſame Thing, during the Earl's Abſence from 
England. 

For Security of theſe Conditions, the Earl of Montfort 
was to be delivered to the King, whom he promiſed to re- 
ſtore, upon the Earl of Richemont's return to London. 

T he Earl ratified and ſwore all theſe Articles, and then 
departed for Bretagne. Ihe Death of Henry V happening 
a Month before the Expiration of his Leave, inſtead of 
returning into England, according to his Oath, he till 
remained at the Duke his Brother's Court, who was freed 
from his Impriſonment. Thus, at the time of Charles VI's 
death, he was really Priſcner of the Englih, though he was 
not actually in their Power ; and moreover, liable to the 


Hiſt. of reproach of Breach of Faith. Some have thought to ' ae 


97 2. J. him, by ſaying, he only ſtood bound to the Perſon of 


Tom. l. Henry V, and therefore, upon that Monarch's deceaſe, be- 


7. 195. lieved himſelf freed from his Oath. But this pretended 
Limitation of his Engagement, is deſtroyed by the fore- 
mentioned Articles, 

Beſides the Duke of Bretagne's Diſpoſition with reſpect 
to the two rival Kings, he was moreover prompted to fide 
with the Engl/b, by the Earl of Richemont his Brother, 
who had a great Influence over him. Arthur not only 
thereby deſigned to free himſelf from his Engagement, 
but had alſo other Views, which ſhall be mentioned here- 
after. It may therefore be ſaid, that though the Duke 
of Bretagne ſtood Neuter, or was deſirous of ſtill paſſing 
for ſuch, he was however upon the Point of declaring for 
England. 

State of the As for the Duke of Burgundy, there is no occaſion to 

. , repeat here his Reaſons to remain firm to the Alliance of 

"ew? the Engliſb. It will ſuffice to ſay, that he did not think 
the death of the Duke his Father ſufficiently revenged, 
whilit Charles enjoyed any part of France. 

Of the Duke Lewis II, Duke of Anjou, and King of Sicily, who 

of Anjou was poſſeſſed in France, of Provence, Anjou, and Maine, 

5. was entirely in the Intereſt of King Charles his Brother- 
in-law. But he had been ſome time employed at Naples, 
in ſecuring the Inheritance of Jean II, Queen of that 
Country, who had adopted him for her Son, In his Ab- 
ſence, Yrlonte of Arragon, his Mother, had the Admini- 
{tration of Affairs, and remained firmly attached to King 
Charles her Son- in-law. 

Of he FE The Houſe of Feix made then a very great Figure in 

Bc ard the Kingdom (1). Matthew of Caſtlebon, Earl of Foix, 

Cds, Hin, and Sovereign of Bearn, dying without Iſſue in 1399, 

ot Foix and Elizabeth his Siſter, Wite of Archembald de Graille, Cap- 

Bean. tal of Buch in Guienne, took poſſeſſion of his Dominions. 
Charles VI attempted to deprive the Captal and his Wife 
of this noble Inheritance, but they found means to keep 
poſſeſſion. Archembald died in 1413, leaving five Sons, 
all of diſtinguiſhed Merit. John, the eldeſt, was Earl of 
Foix and Bigerre, and Sovereign of Bearn. Gaſton, who 
bore the Title of Captal of Buch, adhered to Henry V, 
who made him Anight of the Garter, and Earl of Longue- 

ville. From him ſprung the Houſe of Candale. Archem- 
bald, Lord of Noailles, the third Son, was killed on 
Montereau Bridge, with the Duke of Burgundy, Mat- 


carried into England, where he remained till 1420, Mean 


Beſides, it is not very likely, that Henry V, ſhould, in 


Vol. I. 


of ENGLAND. 


thew the fourth Brother, married the Heireſs of Cominge. 1422, 
We ſhall ſee hereafter, that a Quarrel between him and 

his Wife, cauſed the Country of Cominge, to fall into the 
Hands of Charles VII. Peter the youngeſt, was at firſt 

a Franciſcan Friar, then Biſhop of Leſcar, and at laſt 
Cardinal, and Legate d Latere in France, under the Pon- 
tificate of Martin V. He founded the College of Foix at 
Toulouſe. 

Hence it appears, that the Houſe of Foix was very con- 
ſiderable, as well for Extent of Dominion in the ſouthern 
Parts of France, as for the Merit of the four Brothers, 
whereof it conſiſted. The Neighbourhood of Gurenne 
obliged the Earls of Foix, to pay great regard to the Kings 
of England, who were Maſters of that Dukedom. Fiix, 
Bearn, and Bigorre, could with eaſe be invaded by fo 
powerful Neighbours, and with difficulty be aſſiſted by the 
Kings of France. Beſides, the Captal of Buch, and the 
Earl of Cominge, were Vaſſals of the King of England. 

An antient Quarrel between the Houſe of Foix, and the 

Earls of Armagnac, was a farther Inducement to that 
Houſe, to continue under the Protection of the Engliſb, 

and the Duke of Burgundy, ſworn Enemy of the Armag- 

nacs, Theſe Conſiderations led Henry V, when he en- 48. Pu, 
tered upon the Regency of France, to give the Govern- - * 4 
ment of Languedoc (2) to the Earl of Feix. He made an 194. 
Agreement with the Earl, to find a conſiderable Number 

of Troops (3), to keep that Province in Obedience to 
Charies VI. He was, as has been ſhewn, expelled by the 
Dauphin, and the Earl of Clermont put in his room. Im- b. p. 2-1, 
mediately after the death of Henry V, the Earl of Feix. 
renewed the Agreement with his Succeſſor, who made 

him Governor again. But it was not in his power to 
diſpoſſeſs the Earl of Clermont, Afterwards, the Earl of 

Foix, ſeeing England did not obſerve the Agreement, ſided 

with King Charles. But in the beginning of the preſent 
Reign, he and his two Brothers openly declared for the 
Engliſh. 

On the other hand, the Houſes of Armagnac and Albret, amp 
very powerful in Guienne, declared for Charles VII, tho', a 8 
little before, they had complied with the Times, and made 
their Peace with Henry V. 

The Houſe of Orleans conſiſted of two Princes, Charles Of u D 
Duke of Orleans, and John Earl of Angoulme his Bro- Pin, 
ther, both Priſoners in England. The firſt had been there 1 
ever ſince the Battle of Azincourt in 1415. The ſecond 
was given in Hoſtage to the Duke of Clarence in 1412, 
for Security of the payment of the Engliſß Troops, ſent 
by King Henry IV, to aſſiſt the Princes in League againſt 
the Duke of Burgundy. Theſe two Princes being Pri- 
ſoners, were, as to their Perſons, neither ſerviceable nor 
hurtful to either of the two Parties, but their ſtrong 
Towns were at the diſpoſal of King Charles. Some Hit. c, 
affirm, that the Duke of Orleans made a Treaty with Charles 
Henry V, whereby, in conſideration of a great Penſion 
paid yearly for his Expence, he obtained of that Monarch, 
a Neutrality for his City of Orleans, and all his other 
Places. But this pretended Treaty is only a Chimera, 
ſince the Foundation on which it is built, namely, the 
Penſion, had never any Exiſtence, The ninth and tenth 
Volumes of the Publick Ads of England, are full of Papers 
concerning the Duke of Orleans ; and yet, among fo great 1 


a Number, there is not one that gives the leaſt Intimation 2 


of this Penſion, much leſs of the pretended Treaty. 


the Time of his Proſperity, grant ſuch a Neutrality, ſor 
Places ſituated in the Heart of a Kingdom, he was under- 
taking to conquer. 


Jobn Duke of Alenſm, about thirteen or fourteen Years 9 the Dre "ol 


old, Son of the Duke of Alenſon, lain in the Battle of of Ale 


Axzincourt, began to give Tokens of an uncommon Va- 
lour and Conduct, which cauſed him to be looked upon 
as a Prince of great hopes. He was firmly attached to 
King Cbarles's Side, as well as Peter his Baſtard-Brother, 
who paſſed for one of the ſtouteſt Warriors in the King- 
dom. 


ever ſince the Battle of Azincourt, As he was not releaſed 
till 1434, he made no Figure in France, the firſt Years 
of this Reign. 3 _ 

John Duke of Bourbon, Head of the illuſtrious Houſe 9 {bes | 
of Baurbon, which was divided into ſeveral Branches (4), 4 ; 
was Priſoner in England ſince the Year 1415. So, though 
he was a Prince of great Merit, he had no Share in the 


Tranſactions of France, But the Earl of Clermont, his 


(1) The Earls of Foix (part of Gaſcogne) were in ſo high Eſteem in the Court of France, that they took Place of the Earl of Vendime, though a 
Prince of the Blood, and lived in a State equal to moſt Kings in Chriflendom. Francis Pbæbus, by marrying the Heireſs of Navarre, added that King - 


dom to Foix in 1479. And by Anthony of Baurbon, Duke of Vendime, marrying Fean, Heireſs of this Houle, became King of Nawarre, Earl of Foix, 4 | 
— 33 of Burn, whoſe Son Henry II, King of Nawarre, &c. ſucceeded to the Crown of France in 1589, being Grandfather to Letois XIV, late 
mg & rance. 


(2) And Higerre. Rymer's Fed. Tom. X. p. 189. 


(3) A thouſand Men at Arms, and a thouſand Archers. For the Maintenance of which, he was allowed by Charles VI, ſeven hundred and fifty 


Crowns of Gold a Month. IId. p. 192. 


&) Thoſe : Clermant, Bourbon, and Auvergne, de Ia March, and Vendime, 


eldeſt 


Uh 


Charles d' Artois, Earl of Eu, was Priſoner in England, x4 — 21 
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Book XII. 
eldeſt Son, firmly adhered to King Charles, with all his 


ather's Towns. 

Of the Earl : Lewis Earl of Vendime, of the Houſe of Bourbon, was 
of Vendome. likewiſe Priſoner in England, ſince the Battle of Axin- 
court, It is true, he agreed with Henry V for his Ran- 
ſom, whereof he had even paid Part; but as he could 
not raiſe the reſt, was not yet releaſed. The French 
Authors ſay, that in 1423, he miraculouſly eſcaped out 
of Captivity, and in Memory thereof, inſtituted an an- 
nual Proceſſion at Vendime. I know not the manner of 
his Eſcape ; but find in the Collection of the Publick As, 
that in Moy 1423, he was taken out of the Tower of 
Linden, by the King's Order, and delivered to Sir John 
Cormual, who took him Priſoner at the Battle of Azin- 
court ; that in Fuly of the ſame Year, he obtained Leave 
to go into France, to provide the reſt of his Ranſom, that, 
upon Payment of the whole, he might have his Liverty. 
In all likelihood, he fully fatisfied the King, for it does 
not appear, that he was re-demanded. So, I do not ſee 
what Miracle there could be in his Eſcape, unleſs it was 
his mituſe of his Paſs-port, in which Caſe the Miracle 
would not be very great. But however, he might inſtitute 
a Proceſlion at Vendi me, in memory of his eighteen Years 
Captivity. ; 

Having ſpoken of the Princes of the Royal Family of 

France, it will be proper to mention the other Lords and 
Generals, in the Service of King Charles. 
The Earlef The Earl of Buchan (1) a Scotchman, Son of the Regent 
Buchan. of Scotland, and Firſt-Coufin to King James I, was Con- 
ſtable of France; a Dignity conferred on him by the Dau- 
phin, after the Battle of Bauge. 

Among the other Generals, the moſt conſiderable were, 
the Marſhals de /a Fayette, and de Severac, Andrew de 
Laval Lord of Loheac, Fohn d Harcourt Earl of Aumarle, 
John de la Haye Lord of Cologne, Culant, aiterwards High- 
Admiral, Aymeri Viſcount of Narbonne, Hothenm ot Xan- 
trailles, Stephen de la Hire, firnamed Jiynolcs, Graville, 
and ſome others of an inferior Kank, or lets Note. To 
theſe I add, the Baſtard of Orlean:, natu al Brother of the 
Duke of that Name, though as yet, he did but begin to 
appear, becauſe he rendered himſelf very famous in the 
Hiſtory of this Reign, 

After the Generals, it will be tarther neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething of the moſt eminent Perſons, belonging to the 
Court of the new King. I have already ſpoken of the 
Mary Ofen Perſon and Qualities of King Charles, Mary of Anjou, his 
France. Queen, was a Princeſs of excecding great Beauty, but much 

more valuable for her extraordinary Merit. And yet, he 
loved her not as he ought, and as the deſerved, being con- 
tinually drawn aſide by other Amours, which poſſeſſed in 
his Heart the Place, ſhe ought to have held, How mor- 
tiſy ing ſoever the King's Coldneſs might be, ſhe bore it 
with great Conſtancy, without the leaſt Murmur, or Re- 
proach ; ſtill hoping to gain his Affection by her Patience, 
Moderation, and dutiful Behaviour. If this Conduct was 
not capable of inſpiring the King, with a Tenderneſs for 
ſo accompliſhed a Spouſe, it commanded at leaft all his 
Eſteem, and forced him to ſhew it, by conſulting her ge- 
- nerally, in his moſt important Affairs. 

Violante of Arragon Queen of Sicily, and Mother of the 
Queen, was commonly at Charless Court, where her 
Merit and Capacity gave her great Credit, 

Tannegui du T annegui du Chitel was the King's chief Favorite. It 

Chit. was he that firſt ſtruck the late Duke of Burgundy, on 
Montereau Bridge. It was not doubted, that, as he was 
the firſt in executing, ſo he had been the principal in ad- 
viſing, that deteſtable Treachery. However, all the French 
Writers repreſent him as a very honeſt Man. I do not 
know, how that Character can be reconciled with ſuch an 
Action, which, let what will be taid, was but too pre- 
meditated. 


Louvet, Preſident of Provence, was the next in the King's 


Favor. He had the Management of the Finances. As he 


was very covetous and ambitious, he generally preferred 
his own, to his Maſter's Intereſts. He is ſaid to be one 
of the Adviſers of the Duke of Burgundys Murder. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Bretagne conſidered this 
Miniſter, as well as 4 Avaugour, another of Charles's 
Courtiers, as the chief Authors of the Pontievrian Con- 
ſpiracy, becauſe they had prevailed with the Dauphin to 


approve it. 


1422, 


Act. Pub. 
X p. 289. 


P» 297» 


Other Gene- 
rals, 


State of 
Charlss's 
Court. 


The £ 
Sicily. 


(1) Jobn Stuart, 
(4) Jobn Fin Alan. 
(6) Sir Fobn Faſtelf, for fo he is called in Rymer's Feed, and not Fa aff. 


(7) Sir Jobn Tall; who had this notable Motto on his Sword» 
(8) There is no Pedi 


count. For * — 


Sons: 1. Fobn Beaufort Earl of Semey ſet, who died 11 H 


Duke of Exeter, and Earl of Dorſet, 
without Heirs, 7 Henry V. 2. 7. 


1 5. HENRY VI. 


Richard B 
(s) wo), Bua ort, * 


? tabl Blade, Sum Talboti. 
gree wherein Rapin differs more from our Genealogiſts than in this of Beaufort, Neither does 
Sandford, c. make it thus: Fobn of Gaunt, by Catherine Rost, 


enry IV. 1410, and lies buried at Canterbury. 2. Henry, Cardinal Biſhop of Wine 


535 


La Trimouille, of a very ancient Family, was in great 1422. 
Favor with the King, though not in fo great as Du Chdtel la Trimou- 


and Louvet, He was very ambitious, and notwithſtanding ”* 
his high Birth, regularly made his Court to the Favorites, 
in only to increaſe his Credit. 

De Giac, and the Camus de Beau-licu, Creatures of De Cine and 
Louvet, were conſiderable at Court, by reaſon of their Pa- N 
tron's Intereſt, 

Theſe were the moſt noted Perſons of Charless Court, 
which uſually was not very numerous. Moſt of the Princes 
of the Blood were Priſoners in England, and the other great 
Men found it more advantagious to follow the Army ; 
the King's Circumſtances not affording them any great 
Proſpect at Court. 

I ſhall now conſider the chief Managers of the pub- e Engliſ, 
lick Affairs of the Engliſh, both at Court and in the 4. 
Army. 

John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, under the 

oung King his Nephew, was the moſt accompliſhed 
Prince then in Europe. Wiſe, judicious, of great Valour, 
Solidity, and Penetration, Maſter of his Paſſions, and of 
a Genius, ſi.perior to all employed by him, he ſeemed born 
for a Throne, though Providence had ranked him among 
Subjects. To all theſe Qualities he added a majeſtick State- 
lineſs, which became his Birth, and high Rank in France, 
and in England. But this he never carried beyond what 
was neceflary to command a due Reſpect and Regard, 
for his Perſon and Authority. To ſum up his Character 
in a Word, he was perfectly like the late King his Bro- 
ther, and in all his Actions took him for Pattern. He Evelih - 
had with kim in France, the Earls of Warwick (2), Sa- Cee. 
lisbury (3), Arundel (4), the Dukes of Somerſet (5), Fa- 
elf 005 Talbot (7), and many others, all eminent for 
their Valour and Experience in the Art of War. The 
French Authors who have writ the Life of Charles VII, 
ſeldom ſpeak of theſe Generals, without an honorable 
Epithet. For my part, I ſhall only mention theſe illuſ- 
trious Perſons, Their Names became ſo famous in the 
Hiſtory of thoſe Days, that all the Encomiums I cau be- 
ſtow on them, would be no Addition to their Glory and 
Reputation. 

The Duke of Burgundy had, at the ſame time, three Generals of 
Generals, whom I ſhall rank among the Engli/h, becauſe g., — Y 
they were in the Service of the fame Prince. Their Ac- 
tions well deſerve an honourable Mention. 

The firſt was Jahn de Luxemburg, Earl of Ligny, Son Ear! f 
of Valeran de Luxemburg, Conſtable of France. This Ge- 8% 
neral ſignalized himſelf, during the whole War. 

Liſle- Adam, Marſhal of France, was a bold and enter- Lige-Adam. 
prizing Warrior, and withal, capable of managing the moſt 
difficult Undertaking. It was he, that in 1419, made the 
Duke of Burgundy Maſter of Paris. After that, incurring, 
by his too great Haughtineſs, the Diſpleaſure of Henry V, 
he was committed to the Ba/tile ; from whence the Duke 
of Bedford had lately freed him, at the Duke of Burgundy's 
Requeſt, 

1 commonly called Marſhal of Burgundy, was Toulongzon, 
in high Eſteem with the Duke his Maſter, on account of 
his Valour and Parts. 

I muſt now paſs into England, and briefly mention ſome The Court of 
of the Princes, and great Men, who were chiefly concerned Bus. 
in the Direction of the young King's Affairs. 

Humphrey Duke of Glaceſter, younger Brother of the p 
Duke of Bedford, was a Prince equally qualified for the Glocefters 
Field and the Cabinet. His noble Endowments, improv- 
ed by an extenſive Knowledge of the Sciences, would 
have pat him upon a Level with the Duke his Brother, 
had he been more Maſter of his Paſſions, or leſs ambi- 
tious and haughty, I ſhall have frequent occaſion here- 

* to make known more fully the Character of this 
rince. 

The Princes of the Houſe of Lanaefter, legitimated by 7h Princes 
the Name of Beaufort, held the next Rank to the Duke F Lancaftery 
of Gloceſter. Thomas 2 Duke of Exeter, and Henry 
his Brother, Biſhop of W:nchefter, were Sons of John of 
Gaunt, and Catherine Roet, his third Wife. ohn Earl of 
Somerſet, their elder Brother, was dead, and had left four 
Sons, of whom, Henry the eldeſt, bore the Title of Earl 
of Somerſet, Of the other three, Thomas, John, and Ed- 


mund, the laſt only was at Court, the other two being 
Priſoners in France (8). 
Richard 


(3) Thomas Montacute, 
In T. X. p. 408. he is named Faſfalf. 
Fro wincere inimicos mee. Speed, p. 653. 


it appear from whence he had his Ac- 
had one Daughter called Jean, Counteſs of Weſtmoreland ; and three 


beter. 3 Thomas 


(See Note (1) p. 537.) The faid Jobn, by Margaret Holland, had four Sons: 1. Earl of $ 
taken Priſoner at the Battle of Seed? — — kept Henry Earl of Somerſet, who dlod 


Howy V1, to the Diguity of Duke of Somerſet. By ares Beaucha 
| . mp he had an only Daughter named Margaret, (Wife of Edmund Tudor, by whom ſhe 
had Henry VII.) He died 22 Heary VI, 1444- hn who had the Grant of his Brother's Dukedom in 26 Henry VI, having — iis 


in Captivity. He was, after his releaſe, advanced in 21 of 


Vacle, 


2 * n 


+422 Richard Duke of York, Son of Richard Earl of Cam. 
Bridge beheaded at Southampton in 1415, and Grandſon of 


Edmund de Langley Duke of York, fifth Son of Edward III, 


was the only Male-Iflue of this Family. He was very 
young at the time I am ſpeaking of, but I ſhall have 
frequent occaſion to mention him in the courſe of this 
Reign. 3 

Other Lordi. Rund- Earl of Stafford, was Son of Ann of Gloceſ- 
ter, Daughter of the unfortunate Duke of Glacgſter, 
whom Richard II, his Nephew, cauſed to be ſtrangled at 
Calais. 5 

Henry (1) Earl of Eſex, Half- Brother of the Earl of 
Stafford, had marriæd Iſabella, Siſter of the young Duke of 
York. | 

Ralph Nevill Earl of JV;*moreland, was allied to the 
Royal Family, by his Marriage with Joan Beaufort, Siſter 
of the Duke of Exeter, and Piſhop of / incheſter. 

Thomas Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, had for Wife a 
Siſter of the Duke of Somerſet. 

Henry Talbot, had married a Siſter of the Earl of 
Eſſex. ; 

Henry Holland Earl of Huntington, deſcended from a 
Half-Siſter of Richard II, was Priſoner in France, ſince 
the Battle of Baug#, wherein the Duke of Clarence Was 
ſlain. 

Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, and John Fitz- 
Alan Earl of Arundel, were married to Princeſſes of the 
Houſe of March (2). 7 

Nothing more remains, in order to give a general 
Knowledge of the Affairs of the two contending Kings, 
but to ſee how ſome foreign Princes ſtood aftected towards 
them, 

H wo the t is very ſtrange, that during this long War of thirty- 

P-'nces f eight Years, no Prince in Europe would be concerned in it. 

1 Immediately after the Peace of Troye, Henry V. ſent Am- 

1:1, baſſadors into ſeveral Parts, to make Alliances, in order to 

two Kings. render himſelf ſo ſuperior to the Dauphin, as to put it out 
of his Power to make any Reſiſtance. But we do not 
find that he ſucceeded in this Deſign. If he made Alliances 
with ſome Princes, they were ſo worded, as did not oblige 
them to be Parties in this War; ſo that he reaped but lit- 
tle Advantage from thence. : 

Ti Enfer. The Emperor Sigiſmund might, by Virtue of his 
League with Henry V, have aſſiſted his Son. But he was 
himſelf embroiled in Troubles on the account of Reli- 
gion in Bohemia, which wholly employed him. The reſt 
of the German Princes were unconcerned at what paſſed 
in France. They were not ſorry to ſee the Englih and 
French unable, by their Diſſenſion, to diſturb their Neigh- 


bours. 
Traly. All Italy ſtood Neuter. The Duke of Milan alone was 
inclined to King Charles, but hitherto had ſent him no 
Supplies. ; 
Spain, Caſtile, Arragon, and Portugal were in Peace, or in 


Truce, with the two rival Kings, and aſſiſted Neither. 
Their Policy was to let them beat one another, and after- 
wards join with the Conqueror. 
Pte of The Duke of Lorrain was inclined to King Charles, on 
Lonain. account of the Alliance between their Families. But he 
durſt not aſſiſt him, for fear of drawing the War into his 
Country. 
Among all the neighbouring Princes of France, Ama- 
dens, firſt Duke of Savoy, and Lewis de Chalon Prince of 
Orange, were thoſe, on whem the Eyes of both Parties 
were chiefly fixed, by reaſon of the Diverſions they could 
make in Provence and Dauphine, Mean while, theſe two 
Princes obſerved yet a Neutrality, pleaſed with being courted 
by both Sides. It was, however, eaſy to perceive, they 
leaned to the Engliſh, on account of the Duke of Burgundy, 
the Prince of Orange being his Nephew, and the Duke of 
| Savoy his Vaſſal. 
The Low As for the Neighbours of England, there were only 
Countries the Princes of the Low-Countries and the Scots, that could 
be ſo concerned in the Quarrel, as greatly to advantage, 
or prejudice the two Kings. The Duke of Burgundy 
poſſeſſed Flanders and Artois. Fobn of Burgundy, his firſt 
Couſin, held Brabant, and the Earldom of Limbourg. 
Moreover, by his Marriage with Jaguelina of Bavaria, 
Daughter of the late Earl of Hainault, he had acquired 
the Sovereignty of Hainault, Holland, Zeland and Friſe- 
land. The firſt of theſe two Princes was firmly united 
with the Engliſß, and the other took care not to declare 
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againſt them, for fear of depriving his Subjects of their ad- 1422 

vantagious Commerce with Sn tx; ; 

As for the Scots, the War in France ought not to have Scotland, 

been indifferent to them. It is certain, - their Intereſt re- 

om their utmoſt endeavours, to ſtop the Progreſs of the 
nglih in that Kingdom. Beſides their ancient Alliance, 

whereby they were obliged to aſſiſt the French, it was 

eaſy for them to perceive, it could not but be very dange- 

rous to their State, to ſuffer the King of England to grow 

ſo very powerful, But, the private Intereſts of the 

Regent had hindered them from taking the Courſe, moſt 

agreable to the Good of their Country, till at length, they 

ſent ſeven thouſand Men to the Dauphin, From that 

time, growing more and more ſenſible of their Error, in 

permitting the Zng//h to become Maſters of France, they 

had reſolved to ſend thither a more powerful Supply. 

But the Duke of Albany dying in the mean time, and 

Mordac his eldeſt Son, a Prince of a mean Genius, ſuc- 

ceeding him in the Regency, inteſtine Troubles aroſe, 

which prevented the Scots from executing their Reſolution, 

So, till the Death of Henry V, they had ated nothing in 

that reſpect, and King James was returned into England 

Priſoner as before. 

Here I ſhall end this Digreſſion, which will not appear 
needleſs, when we come to ſee the Relation it bears to 
the Events mentioned hereafter. And now having given 
a general Knowledge of the Affairs of the two Kings, it is 
time to reſume the Thread of our Hiſtory, 

The Parliament met on the gth of November, according . Pe 
to the Summons. The Duke of Gleceter, by a Patent c 
under the Great Seal, was commiſſioned to hold it in the airia:. 
King's Name, according to the uſual Practice, when the 40. Pb. 
Sovereign is not in condition to be preſent in Perſon 
The Parliament's firſt care was to ſettle the Government, 
during the King's Minority. They nominated the Mem- Leg. 
bers of the Council; filled the Offices of the Crown; and, 
gave the Great Seal to the Biſhop of Durham (3), and ib. p. 2%. 
not to the Biſhop of M incheſter, as ſome affirm, To Ct: 
purſue the Plan that was formed, it was neceſſary to ap- 
point a Protector, who ſhould take upon him the Admi- 
niſtration of the publick Affairs, during the Minority. 
Henry V had ordered, on his Death-bed, that this high 
Dignity ſhould be conferred on the Duke of Glecefter his 
Brother. But his Will could not be obeyed, without 
great Injury to the Duke of Bedford, the eldeſt Brother, 
the fecond Perſon in the Kingdom, and preſumptive Heir 
ot the Crown as long as Henry was Childleſs. This 
Prince would thereby have been below the Duke of 
Gloce/ter, his younger Brother, It is true, he was Regent 
of France; but very poſſibly, he might return into he 
land, during ſo long a Minority. Wherefore, it was ne- 
ceſſary to find ſome Expedient, to perform the deceaſed 
King's Will, without derogating from the elder Bro- 
ther's Rights. After a ſerious Examination of the Af- Tie P., 
fair, the Parliament nominated the Duke of Bedford, — 7 
Protector of England, Defender of the Church, and firſt acer; 
Counſellor to the King. But a Clauſe was added, that he 44.7 = 
ſhould exerciſe this Office, only whilſt in the Kingdom, * 
without having, in his Abſence, any concern in the G 
vernment. At the ſame time, the Protectorſhip was — —_, 
likewiſe conferred on the Duke of Glecefter (4), with 9.4, 
Power, to act only in the Abſence of the Duke of Gloceter. 
Bedford his Brother, who, upon his return into England, . * 
was to be acknowledged for ſole Protector. The Pro- 
Ter Hy was ſettled at eight thouſand Marks a 

ear (5). 

It has been ſeen, that the Duke of Gloce/ter was not Z. 
ſo moderate, as the Duke of Bedford his Brother. He % 4: 
was impatient of any oppofition to his Will. For this P. 
reaſon, the Privy-Council were always upon their Guard, —_— 
to hinder his —— a greater Authority, than his Sta- 
tion entituled him to. As they held not their Places of 
him, but of the Parliament, they were the leſs afraid of 
diſpleaſing him, knowing it was not in his Power to re- 
move them. Therefore, in the Council itſelf, there was 
a ſort of Confederacy againſt him, managed by the Bi- 
ſhop of IVinchefter his Uncle. The Biſhop's oppoſition to 
the Protector, ended at length in a Quarrel, the ſad Effects 
whereof, we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the Sequel 
of this Reign. 

After having ſettled what related to the Protectorſhip, — * 
the Parliament appointed Governors, to take Care of the te Kg 


Unele, the Duke of Exeter in his Title of Earl of Dorſet. He was killed at St. Albans, 33 Henry VI. 4- Thomas, whoſe Name is only mentioned; and 
four Daughters. The faid Edmwuad had four Sons: 1. Henry, (from whoſe natural Son by Jean Hill, are ſprung the preſent Dukes of Beaufort ) beheaded 
3 Edward IV. 2. Edmund Duke of Somerſet, beheaded 1471. 3. Jobn Duke of Somerſet, (lain at Teukſbury, 11 Edward IV. 4. Thomas, who died with+ 


out Iiſue-Male; and ſeven Daughters. 


(1) Henry Baurchier, He was not created Earl of ex till June 10 1460, the 1 of Edward IV. See Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 129. _ 

(2) T oe fanning was indeed Son of Z/izabeth, Daughter of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March; but he married Eleanor, Daughter of Raiph Nevil Earl of 
Wytmoreland ; and the latter married Maud, Daughter of Robert Lovell. Idem Vol. I. p. 281, 323. * a 

(37 Thomas Langley. At the ſame time William Rindroffe was appointed Treaſurer of England and Jabs Stafford Keeper of the Privy Seal. Corton's 


Abridg. p. 563. 


(4) Humphrey Duke of Clocgſer, was alſo conſtituted Lord-Chamberlain, and High-Conſtable of England. Ibid. p. 564. 


alſo Tunnage and Poundage, for two Years. {bids 
| 3 


(5) Thu Parliament granted the King the Subſidy of Staple-Ware, viz. three and thirty Shillings and Four-pence, on ever Sack of Wool exported, and 


King's 
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King's perſon and education. "Theſe were Thomas Beau- 
IE fort Duke of Exeter, and Henry his Brother, Biſhop of 
IVinchefter, both Great-Uncles of the King. I know not 
the qualities of the Duke of Exeter, not having met with 

his character in any hiſtorian (1). |; 
Clarafter of As for the Biſhop of /Vinche/ter, he was a Prince more 


proper for the World and a Court, than the Church. 
; bo fog 3 he is placed by ſome in the claſs of the Learned 


of thoſe days. After he was made Biſhop of M inchgſter, 
in 1405, his principal buſineſs was to heap up riches 
wherein he had ſo happily ſucceeded, that he was com- 
monly reckoned the wealthieſt of all the EHI Nobles. 
Henry V, his nephew, had ſome regard for him, but was 
apprehenſive of ſus intriguing temper. Hence he oppoſed 
the Pope's making him a Cardinal, for fear that dignity 
would give him occaſion to exerciſe his talents too much. 
The truth is, he was a Man of ſenſe, and well-skilled in 
all the means humane prudence ſuggeſts to the Ambitious, 
to accompliſh their ends. His birth, parts, riches, and 
office of governor to the King, gave him great credit in 
the council, and of courſe in all the reſt of the kingdom. 
In a word, he knew fo well to manage his affairs, that 
he had a better intereſt than the Duke of Gloceter his 
Nephew, though Protector, and ruined him entirely. 
Fealmfy be- The occaſion of their quarrel is not fully known. Some 
exveen the ſay, the Biſhop, angry that the Duke of Glsce/ter was 
_— preferred before him in the government of the kingdom, 
and Bijbop Which he would rather have had, than that of the King, 
of Win- never ccaſcd plotting to ſupplant him. Others on the con- 
mo trary affirm, the Duke of Glzcr/ter hated him, only be- 
cauſe he always found him ready to oppoſe his aſſuming 
too great an authority, as Protector, which might in the 
end, prove fatal to their common Maſter. 
Fo wvarlik Whilſt the courts of the two new Kings were equally 
Explits employed in affairs, which would not admit of delay, the 
2 war was but faintly proſecuted in France. Beſides, the 
4 1422, ſeaſon permitted not, (after the death of Charles VI, on 
the 21ſt of October,) great armies to keep the held. So, 
from that time, to the end of the year 1422, the troops 
of the two Kings took ſome repoſe, in order to prepare 
to renew the war. There is nothing therefore remarka- 
ble in this interval, but the taking of St. Valery, a place 
of great importance, ſurrendered to the Engliſh, purſuant 
co a capitulation made ſome months before, and of Bui 
in the Earldom of Cuiſe, by the Earl of Ligny, the Duke 
of Burgundy's General. On the other hand, James de 
Harcourt became maſter of La Rue in Picardy, and La 
Hire of Vitry in Champagne. 

The Duke of Bedford's deſign, according to the late 
King his Brother's project, was to reduce all the towns 
Charles ſtill held in the Ifle of France, and the adjoining 
Provinces, that he might afterwards attack him beyond 
the Loire. It was the more neceſlary to proceed in this 
manner, becauſe, ſo long as Charles had places about Pa- 
ris, the Engliſh durſt not remove- fram the Metropolis, 
without leaving a ſtrong garriſon, and much weakening 
Meulan their-armies. At the time the Regent was preparing to 
cakenby execute this deſign, he received the ill news that Graville, 
Storm %y tbe one of King Charles's captains, had taken AMculan by 
Monſtrelet. ſtorm, the 4th of January. This loſs troubled him ex- 
Hall, tremely, as well becauſe it retarded the execution of his 

projects, as by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Meulan, 
which was but ſix leagues from Paris. Beſides, the ta- 
king of a place fo very near him, was a fort of affront he 
could hardly digeſt. And therefore, he determined to 
open the campaign with this ſiege. 
They take Shortly after, King Charlecs's troops took likewiſe La 
alſs la Fertẽ- Ferti- Milon, a ſmall town between Meauæx and Sorſſons. 


1423, 


Milon. But the caſtle making a brave reſiſtance, the Marſhal de 
L'Iſle Adam had time to relieve it, and drive the French 
out of the town. 

Jhe Regent lu the beginning of February, the Regent himſelf bo- 


befieges ſieged Meulan (2). As it was King Charles's intereſt to 
keep the war in the Ifle of France, and the neighbouring 
Provinces, he ordered the Earl of Aumarle to join Stuart, 
who commanded the Scotch troops, and march with him 
P. Daniel. to the relief of that place. Ihe French give Stuart the 

6, title of Conſtable of Scotland ; but it does not appear, he 
was ſtiled ſo by the hiſtorians of his nation. I imagine, 
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the miſtake of the French ſprung from their ig norance of 1423. 
the Englyh and Scotch tongues, where the title of Conſta- 

ble may be given to every Leader, or Commander in 

chief, of a body of troops, without his being, for all that, 
Conſtable of the kingdom. Be this as it will, the Farl of 
Buchan, being then in Scotland, Stuart commanded the 

auxiliary troops of that kingdom. The two Generals 

were atually joined; but a conteſt ariſing about the com- 

mand, they parted again without action. Graville hear- which capi- 
ing of it, capitulated the ad of March. The capitulation ** 
ran, that ſuch of the Beſieged as had any caſtles in their 

power, ſhould deliver them to the Regent, Purſuant to 

this agreement, the Regent took poſſeſſion of Marcouſſi, 
Montlheri, and ſeveral other places (3). 

Though theſe towns are of little conſequence at this 
day, they were then of great importance, chiefly on ac- 
count of their lying near Paris, and keeping the Engliſh 
at a diſtance from the Loire, which was very advantagi- 
ous. to King Charles. For this reaſon he ſo managed, 
that his adherents fortified themſelves in thoſe parts, in all 
the towns and caſtles capable of making any reſiſtance in 
order to continue the war there. And this allo was the 
reaſon, that induced the Regent to form the project, of 
clearing the Iſle of France of all theſe garriſons. How- 
ever, he would not have opened the campaign ſo ear- 
ly, had he not been forced to it by the loſs of Meulan. 

He was meditating a much more important deſign, 
which he executed immediately after the retaking of that 
place. 

I have obſerved, that the Duke of Bretagne made ſome JHrterview 7 
advances towards fwearing the peace of Troye, but that . Dukes 0 
the death of Hlemy V, broke off the negotiation. The — 
Duke of Bedford perceiving of what conſequence it was Bretagne, 
to the King his Nephew, to gain this Prince to his in- 24 Ea 
tereſt, had ſpent the whole winter in negotiating an al- r wer 
liance with him, by the Duke of Burgundy's mediation. April. 
This negotiation ſucceeding to his wiſh, he came to At Pub 
Amiens, where he met the Dukes of Burguxdy and Bre- 
tagne, with the Earl of Richemont his Brother. Accord- z 1 
ing to the plan before formed, they ſigned a treaty of 12 a 
league and alliance againſt King Charles. To render ga King 
their union more firm, they moreover concluded two re 
marriages, namely, between the Duke of Bedford and Monſtrelet- 
Ann, fifth Siſter of the Duke of Burgundy ; and between 
the Earl of Richemont and Margaret, eldeſt Siſter of the 
ſame Duke, and Widow of Lewis the Dauphin, who died 
in 1415. As the Earl of Richemont had been the means 
of engaging the Duke of Bretagne in this alliance, it was 
very reaſonable the mediator ſhould find his advantage 
therein, The young Earl, having an extraordinary opi- 
nion of his own merit, iis vanity was agrecably flattered 
by this marriage. Indeed, it was no {mall honour for 
him, to eſpouſe a Siſter of the Duke of Burgundy, Wi- 
dow to a Dauphin of France. But to obtain the Princeſs's 
conſent, he was forced to agree, that, according to the 
cuſtom of England, ſhe ſhould keep the title of Dauphi- 
neſs, becauſe ſhe abſolutely refuſed to take the inferior one 
of Counteſs of R:chemont, The treaty between theſe 
Princes was concluded April the $th. 

Soon after, the Duke of Bedford went to Troze, where Tie Regent 
he conſummated his marriage. An hiſtorian tays, that confemmarer 
the Duke of Burgundy, in caſe he died without Male- owe Faro 
Iſſue, promiſed him the Earldom of Artis, but there was 
no occaſion to perform this engagement. In conducting 
his Bride to Paris, the Regent ſtayed ſome time in Cham- 
pagne, to form the ſiege of Pont-Sur-ſeine, a ſmall town 
of that country, which was carried by ſtorm. After 
that, he came to Paris, and lodged in the Hotel des 
T ournelles, which he had ordered to be repaired, and mag- 
nificently furniſhed. 

In the beginning of the year, the Earl of Salisbury had 2 Earl of 
been inveſted with the government of Champagne and S*lisbury 
La Brie, and had received orders from the Regent, to + 0. 
clear theſe two Provinces of King Charles's garriſons, April. 
This General, having taken the field in April, beſieged, Mo 
or rather blockaded, Mentaigu an exceeding ſtrong Caſ- 
tle, ſeated upon a cape, belonging to the Province of 
Burgundy, but running into Champagne. There were but 
ſixſcore Men in the Caſtle, and yet, by reaſon of its ſi- 


(1) Rapin ſeems to have miſtaken this Thomas Beaufort for his Nephew of the ſame Name, of whom indeed there is no mention but of his 


Name. This Thomas Beaufort, third Son of Jabs of Gant by Katharine Szoynford, was in the 

afterwards Lord Chancellor. He was created 14 Hen. IV, Earl of Dorſet ; and 4 Hen. V, Duk 
in ' Normandy, and behaved with much Valour and Conduct in the French Wa 
commanded the Rear-ward. He bravely defended Harfleur in Normandy, (of 
to flight the Earl of Armagnac. He married Margaret, Daughter of Sir Them:as Newil, and had a Son by her, 
Child, he departed this Lite at Greenwich in 1424, and was buried at St. E dmundſbury in Suffolk, 


who was twenty-three years old. Sandf. Geneal. p. 263. 
(2) Bein 


appointed Governors of it. Ibid. 


g accompanied with Thomas Montacute Earl of Saliſbury, Michael de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, th 
Jeln Faſtelff, Maſter of the Houſhold, &c. Hall, fol. 84. 2 the taking of the Town, fo e 
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th of Herry IV made Admiral of England, and 
e of Exeter, for Lite. He was Earl of Harcwrt 
rs, and particularly at the tamous Battle of Axinceurt, where he 
which he was Governor) and in 2 pitch'd Battle, encountered and put 

who died young. So that leaving no 
leaving his Nephew Fobn, Earl of Somerſet, his Heir, 


Lord Scales, the Lord Poyninyes, Sir 
Sir Henry Mortimer, and Sir Richard | were 


tuation, 
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tuation, it was almoſt impregnable. The Earl of Sali 
bury having ſormed the blockade, left the Earl of Suffolk 
(1) with ſome troops, and marched himſelf to other con- 
queſts, In June, he became matter ot Vertus, Sczanne, 
Epernay, and ſome other places, 

Mein while, King Charles, to whom the keeping of 
ſome towns in thoſe parts was of great conſequence, or- 
dered Taunegui du Chitel to relieve Montaigu. The Earl 
of Sulizbury, who had left but few troops before that 
caſtle, fearing ſome misfortune, poſted immediately to 
their aſſiſtance. He made ſuch ſpecd, that Tannegur du 
Ch:{tcl, who was now far advanced, finding himſelf too 
inſcrior to the Engliſh, was forced to retire into Burgundy, 
where the French had lately ſurprized Aucen and Crevant, 
at the two extremities of that Province. Salisbury fol- 
lowed, but not being able to overtake him, reſolved to 
beſiege Crevant, a ſtrong place upon the Tonne, thiee 
leagues above Auxerre. 

Charles had no ſooner received this news, but he or- 
dered Stuart, who was lately reinforced from Scotland, to 
draw ſome troops out of the neighbouring garriſons, and 
join % Chatel, in order to attempt the relief of Crevant, 
All theſe forces together made a cody of ten thouſand 
Men, whereof, by order of the King, the Marſhal de 
Severac went and took the command. But as it required 
ſome time, before they could be joined in one body, Sa- 
lizb:ury had ſufficient leiſiue to take the place. Aſter tiat, 
not knowing yet the deſigns of the French, he joined 
Siuf/olk before /Aontargu. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Burgundy, the Duke of 
Bedford cauſed Orſay to be beſieged, a tmail place betweei 
Paris and 7fonilhert, The garriton holding out fix 
weeks, and ſurrendering only at extremity, he reſolved 
to make them an example, for a terror to the otter 
ſmall wwns. All the officers and foidters were car:1ed 
away priſoners to Paris, and ordered to be put to death, 
But, hz=ppily for them, the ducheſs of Zedjord mecting 
them as they were going to puniſhment, ſtopped the exe- 
cution, and obtained their pardon. 

Mean time, the French army, drawn together in Aux- 
errois, marched to Crevant, which they had not been able 
to rclieve, and beſieged it. The army was commanded 
by the Marthal de Severac, who had under him du Chet, 
Stuart, Ventadaur, and ſome other officers of note. The 
ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, then at Lijan, ſent imme- 
diately to the Marſhal 7 oulongeon, and all the Burgundian 
Nobles, to try to relieve Crevant, At the fame time, 
ſhe deſired the Earl ot Salisbury to join her Generals, in 
order to raile the ſiege. Salisbury was very ſenſible, how 
neceſtary it was to comply with the duchets's requeſt, and 
therefore leaving part of his troops before Hontaigu, the 
garriſon whereot was reduced to twenty Men, repaired to 
Auxerre, and joined the Burgundians, Next day, they 
marched together to Crevant, "They had in all, but fix 
thouſand Men (2), however, they were ſome of the beſt 
ſoldiers then in Eure. The Beſiegers, hearing of their 
march, raiſed the ſiege in order to meet them, and poſted 
themſelves at ſome diſtance from Crevant, upon a Hill, 
where it was very difficult to force them, I he reſolu- 
tion of the French Generals, ſurprized the Engliſb and 
bur gundians, who ſeving no poſſibility of attacking them 
in wt poli, altered ther rout, and, as if they had ſome 
other detign, paiied the Janne at Cologn-le-Vimeux, with 
intent to repatſs it at ſome other place, and proceed to Cre- 
want, Tie French finding, that by this march, their 
{lation on the Hill was become uſeleſs, deſcended, and 
policd tiem ces by the River-ſide, in order to defend the 
patſage. i ue two armies remained above three hours fa- 
ciug one a.otuer, with the river between them. At 
leugth, a body of Erglih gaining a certain bridge, with- 
ſtobd the efforts of the French army with uncommon re- 
ſolution, and gave the reſt of the troops time to come to 
their ſupport. This action, which was one of the boldeſt, 
was performed with that bravery, order, and conduct, 
that it was not poſſible for the French to beat them from 
the bridge. As ſoon as all the Engliſh and Burgundians 
were over, they ſo vigorouſly attacked their enemies, that 
they put them to rout, "The Marſhal de Severac was 
blamed for retiring too ſoon, and leaving Stuart engaged 
with his Scotch troops. There was flain on the ſpot, 
above five hundred (3), moſt of them Scots, As many 
more were made priſoners, among whom were Stuart, 
and Xaintrailles, with forty officers of note. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the French on this occaſion, ren- 
dering them uncapable to keep the field beſore a victori- 
ous army, the Earl of Salisbury returned to the blockade 


(1) Michael de la Pole. 


of Montaigu. A few days after his arrival, the place ca- 1423 
pitulated, and the fortifications were demoliſhed. Then, D 
being apprehenſive of no oppoſition from the French, he 
divided his army with the Earl of Suff, who took Ma- 

con, whilſt the Earl of Salisbury finiſhed the conqueſts of 
Champagne. After that, Salisbury entered the Ifle of 
France, and took Coucy, and ſome other caſtles. 

In the mean time, the Regent had laid ſiege to Crotoy, Sirre ard 
a town in Picardy, ſituated on the Samme, over-againſt Cafe 
St. Valery. Ralph Boteler had the management of this 1097: 
fiege, which employed him till Ofeber. At laſt, James 
d Llarccurt, governor of the town, agreed to ſurrender it 
the 1ſt of March next, if not relieved by that time. This 
ſort of capitulation was very common in thoſe days. On 
the day fixed for the relief, or ſurrender of the place, the 
Beſiegers drew up under the walls, expecting their ene- 
mcs. This was called Tenir Fournee, If no army ap- 
peared that day to give them battle, the place was ſurren- 
dered according to the capitulation. Though the gover- 
nor of Crotgy had given ample time to prepare for his re- 
lief, Charles was nut in condition to attempt it, and the 
town was ſurrendered to the Duke of Bedford. 

The batte of Crevant was the more prejudicial to 
Charles's atiairs, as he loſt many ofhcers of diſtinction, 
fume whereof were flain, and the reſt priſoners in the 
lands ci the Egli or Burgundians, Among the priſo- 
nenn, Xaintrailles was the perſon for whom the King was 
mol. concerned, knowing him to be one of the braveſt 
officers in tie kingdom, and moſt eapable of doing him 
fervice. Though he had not much money, he ſent him Charles 
however wherewithal to pay his ranſon. Aaintrailles ve- ranſoms 5 
ry thank fully received this favour, and to give the King 1 
ſenſible marks of his gratitude, preſently after his releaſe, and Com- 
tound means to ſurprize Ham and Gui/e., At the ſame piegne 1 
time, La Hire or Vignoles, did the like by Compeigne. Zap 1 

The lofs of theſe places gave the Regent no ſmall un- alen. 
eaſineſs, as it obliged him to keep his forces near Paris, 
in ſpite of the projects he had formed. As he could not 
execute his deſigns till the French were expelled the nor- 
thern Provinces, he ordered the three towns taken by ſur- 
prize, to be beſieged all at once. If I ſhould ſtay to re- 
late the circumſtances of all the fieges on both fides, du- 
ring this war, it would inſenſibly lead me into numberteſs 
relations, for which few people would be concerned. The 
beſt way will be to keep to generals, and only mention 
the beginnings and events of the ſieges. 

The Regent's deſign being, as I faid, to retake theſe 

three places, the Earl of Ligny inveſted Ham, and the 
Marſhal de P [//e- Adam made an attempt upon Cempiegne. 
But P//le- Adam falling into an ambuſh laid for him by La 
Hire, loſt three hundred of his Men. Nevertheleſs he 
obliged his enemy to keep within the walls. After Ligny 
had taken Ham, he inveſted Guiſe. Aaintrailles, whe 
commanded in that place, perceiving, that with his few 
troops he thould make but a faint reſiſtance, went away 
in queſt of relief, But inſtead of ſucceeding in his deſign, 
he fell himſelf into the hands of the Burgundians, and 
Guije ſurrendered immediately. After that Ligny joined 
Pljie- Adam betore Compiegne, and La Hire was forced at 
lait to capitulate. So, all the advantage Charles gained 
by taxing the three places, was making the Regent loſe 
time, which however was no ſmall matter, confidering 
the ſituation of his affairs. 

After the Duke of Bretagne had taken part with the Charles 
Engliſh, Charles ſaw nothing in France able to ſupport e © 
him, and therefore reſolved to apply to foreign Princes, , 
for aſſiſtance, He could hope for aid, only from Philip Milan. 
Maria Viſconti Duke of Milan, and the Seets. Philip 
was Uncle to the Duke of Orleans, and conſequently a 
friend of the Houſe of Valois. His affairs being then in 
a good ſituation, he ſent King Charles a thouſand Men at 
arms, and five hundred Lances, at the time when the 
loſs of the battle of Crevant had made him deſpair of 
keeping the held. "Theſe troops being arrived on the 
borders of France, Gralfe governor of Lyonnois, and Cu- 
lant, lately made admiral, went to receive them. As 
they were entering Baujolois, the governor of Ja Fuſſiere 
ſent the Generals word, that he was in negotiation with 
Toulongeon, Marſhal of Burgundy, to ſurrender the town, 
and as the Marſhal knew nothing of their march, it 
would be eaſy to ſurprize him when he came to take poſ- 
ſeſſion. This ſtratagem was executed with ſuch ſecrecy, Toulengeen 
that Toulongeon entering la Fuſſiere with ſeven hundred nad: Pri” 
Men, was made priſoner with all his followers. "The" 
Duke his maſter exchanged him afterwards for Stuart ta- 
ken at Crevant, 


(2) Hall fays, there were, of Engliſomen and Burgundians, about fifteen thouſand Men. And among them, the Lords Willwughby, Poynings, Melyns- 
Sir Thomas Rampjlon, Sir Jobn Pasjheley, Sir Thomas Fleming, Sir Fobn, and Sir Reginald Grey, &c. fol. 85. 

(3) Several Lords, eighteen hundred Knights and Eſquires, beſides common Soldiers; and three thouſand Scots, Of the EN, were Nlain, Sir Jeln 
Grey, Sir William Halle, Sir Giltert Hagel, and K ichard ap Madece. Hall, ibid. | This 
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15. 

This little advantage was not capable of comforting 
King Charles tor all his loſſes. But ſhortly after, he had 
a freſh occaſion of joy, in the news, that a body of Eng- 
liſh troops were deteated in Maine with great loſs. John 
de la Pole, Brother of the Earl of Suffolk, knowing the 
French had no army in the held, departed from Norman- 
dy with a body of troops drawn out of ſeveral garriſons, 
and throwing himſelf into Anjou, burnt the Suburbs of 
Angers. Aſter that, he retired with a booty of twelve 
thouſand head of cattle, taken in his incurſion. Whilſt 
he was employed in this expedition, the Earl of Aumarle, 
governor of Anjou, aſſembled ſome troops to ſtop his pro- 
greſs. The young Duke of Alenſon, Loheac, Coulonge, 
the Baſtard of Alenſou, and ſeveral others, joining him with 
what troops they could draw together (1), he overtook 
the Engliſh at Gravelle in Maine. Pole perceiving it was 
impoſſible to drive away his booty without fighting, drew 
up his troops, and intrenching himſelf with his carriages 
in the front, received the French with great reſolution. 
But whilſt his Men were couragiouſly fighting, a detach- 
ment of the enemy attacking them in the rear, it was not 
poſſible for them to defend themſelves on two ſides, At- 
ter a very obſtinate reſiſtance, they were at length defeat- 
ed with the loſs of fourteen hundred Men (2), and all 
their booty. Pole himſelf was taken priſoner (3). Charles's 
flatterers would have made him believe, he was revenged 
for the buſineſs of Crevant. But there was a wide diffe- 
rence between theſe two actions, with reſpect to the con- 
ſequence, The battle of Gravelle did not attect the affairs 
of the Engliſh, whereas that of Crevant had almoſt ruined 
Charles. 

This ſucceſs however ſerved to raiſe his hopes, eſpecial- 
ly when it was ſeconded with the news of the arrival of 
five thouſand Men, brought him from Scotland by the 
Earl of Buchan. . This Lord had returned into his own 
country, to take care of the intereſts of his new Maſter, 
to whom he was entirely devoted. The great Men of 
Scotland were very much inclined the ſame way. The 
new Regent being a Prince of no great genius and credit, 
it was not difficult for the Earl his Brother to do King 
Charles ſervice. By his care and ſollicitations he procured 
an aid of five thouſand Men, commanded by Archibald 
Earl of Dawglaſs his father-in-law (4). Detuglaſ was a 
Lord of great repute in his own country, on account of 
his quality, riches and alliances, but ſtill more conſidera- 
ble for his merit ard experience in military affairs. At 
Rechel he landed his troops, which could never more fea- 
ſonably arrive. Charles pleaſed, as may be imagined, to 
ſee theſe ſupplies, loaded the principal Scotch officers with 
honours, careſſes, and favours. He had already conferred 
on the Earl of Buchan the higheſt military poſt, to which 
he could make no addition, Dewglaſs was created Duke 
of Touraine. Stuart was made Baron d' Hubigni, and al- 
terwards Earl of Evreux, with licence to quarter his arms 
with thoſe of France. To give the Scots a farther mark 
of his eſteem and confidence, Charles choſe out of them a 
company of guards, which in proceſs of time was increa- 
ſed to a regiment. In ſhort, he forgot nothing, that 
could help to gain the affection of the Scots, in order to 
ingage them to ſend him greater ſupplies, or make a pow- 
ertul diverſion in England. 

Thus the affairs of Charles began to flouriſh, by the 
ſuecours of the Scots and the Duke of Milan, which ena- 
bled him to withſtand his enemies. His joy at the arri- 
val of theſe troops, was preceded by the ſatisfaction of 
having a Son born on the 4th of July the ſame year. He 
= the young Prince the name of Lewis with the title of 

auphin. 

Beſides theſe happy ſucceſſes, which gave new life to 
King Charles, an event was preparing in his favour, that 
was no leſs proper to reſtore his affairs: I mean the Earl 
of Richemont's change, who drew after it that of the 
Duke of Bretagne. Richemont having conſummated his 
marriage at Dijon, where the Duke of Burgundy came 
with the Dauphineſs his Siſter, went and paid a viſit to 
the Duke of Bedford at Paris. During his ſtay, he fre- 
quently intimated to the Duke, that he was extremely 
deſirous of commanding the Engliſh army, to which he 


(1) Six thouſand Men- Hall, fol. 87. 
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offered to jain a conſiderable body of the Duke his Brother's 1423. 
troops. But the Regent did not think proper, to ſet at 

the head of his army a young foreign Prince, who had 

never commanded in chief, nor even ſerved ſince the 

battle of Azincourt, The Earl of Richemont, who was 
extremely haughty and ſelf-conceited, could not brook this 

refuſal, He conſidered it as a great affront, and from that 

time reſolved to be revenged, We ſhall ſee hereafter how 

he executed his reſolution, 

Shortly after, Charles and the Duke of Burgundy made i 2 
a truce for Lyonnots and Burgundy. This truce was abſo- 2 
lutely neceſlary for theſe two Provinces, as well as for nois. 
the Duke of Sau, by whoſe means it was procured, 

His ſubjects and the inhabitants of Burgundy and Lyonnois 
not being able to live without trading together, the war 
was very detrimental to theſe two Provinces. 

Whilſt France was the Seat of war, England enjoyed a A/<'r: of 
profound tranquillity, by the good order eſtabliſhed in 1 4 
the government. In the month of May (5), Edmund X. p. 282. 
Mortimer Earl of March, was made governor of Ireland, . 
with a very extenſive authority. Policy required that, —4 
during the King's minority, this Prince ſhould be remo- Ireland; 
ved from the kingdom, on account of his right to the 
crown. Not that he had given occaſion by his conduct 
for any ſuſpicion. But it was not impoſſible, that even 
without his conſent, he might prove the cauſe of commo- 
tions, which the wiſdom of the council was willing to 
prevent. He did not depart till February or March the 
next year, 

The Parliament, which met on the 2oth of October, A Si, 
granted the King a ſubſidy (6) for the ſupport of the war 8 
in France, Where King Charles ſtill kept his ground, not- Abr dg. 
withſtanding the great diſproportion between his and his &i. Lab. 
rival's forces (7). * 

I have obſerved, that the Scets were extremely careſſed Treaty a- 
by King Charles, and that the nation began to follow, 5 
maxims entirely different, from what they had done du- Scout 
ring the Duke of Albany's regency. The Duke of Ge- 82 
ce/ter and the council of England, perceiving this altera- e 
tion, which might prove very prejudicial to the King's 
affairs, thought it neceſſary to countermine King Charles's 
deſigns, by means of the King of Scotland, priſoner in 
England ever ſince 1408. To that end, they reſolved to 
ſet him at liberty, upon ſuch terms as ſhould attach him 
to the intereſts of Angland. This was indced the only 
way to ſtop the career of the Scotch Nobles, who were 
almoſt all inclined to an open rupture with the Eugliſb. 

Whilſt the council was thinking how to proceed without a 
too plain diſcovery of their deſign, an accident in Scotland 
ſaved them the trouble of making the firſt advances, 

MAurdac Stuart, Regent of Scotland ſince the death of Buchanan. 
the Duke of Albany his Father, had three Sons, all very 
ill-tempered, and who created him a great deal of trouble, 
becauſe he was neither able nor ſteddy enough to keep them 
within the bounds of their duty. 'The youngeſt asking 
one day for a certain Hawk, and being denied, wrung the 
Bird's neck, though he knew it to be greatly valued by 
his father. This action convincing the Regent, how dit- 
hcult it would be for him to govern the nation committed 
to his care, ſince his own children had ſo little reſpe& for 
him, he aſſembled the States, and propoſed a negotiation 
with England concerning their King's liberty. A mo- 
tion ſo agreeable to the wiſhes both of Nobles and Peo- 
ple, was received with joy and applauſe. And, not to 
afford him time to repent, ambaſſadors were immediately 
named, and impowered to negotiate the affair. As the 
council of England ſtood affected, theſe ambaſſadors met 
with a very civil reception, and commitlioners (8) were 
preſently appointed to treat with them. The commiſſio- Ad. pub. 
ners inſtructions were, that they ſhould conſent to King X. 5. 294, 
James's liberty, upon the following terms: That the ©?" 


- Captive Prince ſhould pay the King the ſum of forty, or 


at leaſt of thirty-ſix thouſand marks, for his expences in 
England during his captivity: That a truce ſhould be 
made, during which neither of the two Kings ſhould afliſt 
the other's enemies. Moreover, they were ordered to in- 
timate to the Scotch ambaſladors, that it would be ver 

proper to marry their King to a Princeſs of the Royal Fa- 


(2) Three hundred, ſays Hall, ibid. 


(3) With Sir Fobn Baſſet, Jobn Aufoerd Lieutenant of Falaiſe, Jebn Clifton, Henry Mortimer, and fix hundred other Perſons. Hall, ibid. 


(4) Bachanan calls him his Son-in-law, I. 10. 
(5) May 9g. Rymer's Feed. Tom. X. p. 285. 


(6) Of Twelve-pence in the Pound of all Merchandize exported or imported, and three Shillings of every Tun of Wine, for three Years ; that is, the 
ſame Duties on the Staple-ware, and Tunnage and Poundage, as before. Cecten's Abridg. p. 568.---In this Parliament it was enacted, That becauſe 
Money was daily carried out of England to ſeveral parts of France, no Gold nor Silver ſhould tor the future, be carried out of the Realm, unleſs for the 
Charges of the War, and the Payment of the King's Soldiers, upon pain of forfeiting the Sum of Money ſo carried out; and the Informer to have the 


fourth part. 


ton's Abridg. p- 568. 


See Statute- Boll. It was alſo enacted, That if any Perſon, committed to Priſon for High or Petty-Treaſon, ſhall break Priſon, and 
eſcape, it ſhall be deemed Petty-Treaſon, and his Gocds ſhall be forfeited to the Lord of the Manor, where they are found. 
Fobn Mortimer was accuſed, for attempting to break out of the Texwer, and hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn, 


b Upon this Statute, Sir 
Stow's Ann, p. 364, 365. Cor- 


(7) And about this time a Reinforcement of ten thouſand Men was raiſed in England, and ſent over to France to the Duke of Bedford. Hall, fol. 87. 
(8) Thomas Biſhop of Durbam, Philip Biſhop of Worcefter, Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, Raiph Nevil! Earl of Weſtmoreland, Richard Nevill 
Warden of the Eaſt-Marches, Sir Ralph Cromexvell, and Sir Thomas Chaworth, Jobn Wedebam Archdeacon of the Eaſt-Riding, and Robert Materton. 


Rymer's Fad, Tem. X. p. 294. 


mily 
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1423. mily of England. But the council wiſhed, that if poſſi- 
ble this motion fhould come from the Scots. 

The firſt conference upon this affair was held at York in 
Fence. the beginning of September, and on the roth of the ſame 


Firſt Conſe- 


September. 


b. 299, month the plenipotentiaries agreed, that James ſhould 


have his liberty, and return into his kingdom. That he 
ſhould pay, at ſeveral times, the ſum of forty thouſand 
Marks, and give hoſtages for ſecurity of payment. In 
the ſecond conference, held at London on the 4th of De- 
cember, every thing relating to the payment of the money, 
and the quality of the hoſtages, was ſettled. Then it was 
4 Match is agreed, that the King of Scotland ſhould marry Joanna, 
azreed up-m Siſter of the Duke of (1) Somerſet, and Niece of the Duke 
Heer, of Exeter and Biſhop of ¶incheſter. On account of this 
CN marriage, which was ſolemnized in the beginning of Fe- 
Somerlet. bruary next year, Jlenny, or the council in his name, 
p- zor, 322+ abated ten thouſand of the forty thouſand Marks the King 
of Scotland was to pay (2). 

1424. Matters being thus ſettled, the ambaſſadors of both 
Truce be. nations ſigned (3) a ſeven years truce, to commence May 
tꝛocen Scot- the 1ſt, 1424; during which, each of the two Kings was 
— Fear obliged to hinder his ſubjects from doing any damage to 
p. 323, the other. So, by this treaty, James bound himſelf in- 

directly, to recall his troeps out of France, before May 
the 1ſt. Nevertheleſs, whether he neglected to ſend or- 
ders for their return, or, as is moſt likely, his Generals 
found ſome pretence to evade them, theſe troops, as will 
be ſeen preſently, were till there in Augu/?. All theſe 
negotiations being thus ended, James was conducted to 
the borders, and ſet at liberty the beginning of March. 
Miltates of An Engliſh hiftorian affirms, that before James quitted 
ane Engliſh England, he ſwore fealty, and did homage to young 
Hiſtorians Henry in Windſor caſtle, for the whole kingdom of Scor- 
1 „ land, It were to be wiſhed, that in advancing a fact of 
Hollingh. ſuch importance, and ſo very improbable, this hiſtorian, 
p. 587. who relates the very words of the oath and homage (4), 
had diſcovered the fountain from whence it was drawn. 
It cannot be denied, that, ſince Fobn Baliol, all the Kings 
of Scotland had conſtantly refuſed this homage. For we 
muſt not reckon among the Kings Edward Bahol, who, 
to aſcend the throne of Scotland, had made himſelf Slave 
of Edward III. But not to take things fo high, it will 
ſuffice to remark, that Robert III, Father of Zames, re- 
fuſed to do homage to Henry IV ; and that fince, there 
had been no treaty of peace between the two nations, 
but truces only, which had ſettled nothing upon this 
head: ſo James was upon the ſame terms with the King 
his Father. If therefore he did homage to Henry VI, it 
muſt have been by virtue of a new agreement. And yet, 
it does not appear in the inſtructions of the Englih com- 
miſſioners, that they had any orders upon that point. 
The conventions of the Plenipotentiaries, appointed to 
treat concerning the liberty of King James, make no 
mention of this homage, though they are very large up- 
on things of much leſs importance, Neither has the 
treaty of truce any thing like it. In ſhort, in above 
thirty ſeveral acts, extant in Rymer's Collection, concern- 
ing the affairs negotiated in the years 1423 and 1424, 
between the Engliſb and Scots, there is not one ſyllable 
alluding to any ſuch thing, Upon all theſe accounts, it is 
to be preſumed, in my opinien, that what is advanced by 
this hiſtorian, and by ſeveral others after him, concerning 
the pretended homage at Windſor, is the pure effect of 
their prejudice. They verily believed, as many do ſtill, 
that this homage was due from the King of Scotland; and 
accordingly they imagined, the captive King would not 
be ſuffered to depart, without being obliged to pay it. 
But, beſides the reaſons which the King of Scotland had 
to refuſe this homage, the ſilence of the records in the 
Collection of the Publick Ait, ſcems to me a clear demon- 
ſtration. The reader may look back to what has been 
ſaid upon this _— in the reign of Edward I, where 
the rights of the Engliſb and Scots were ſufficiently explain- 
ed 


5 Whilſt the King of Scotland's libert was negotiating 
alen by che in England, the war was continued in France, with vari- 


—_ . Ous ſucceſs, In the beginning of the year, the French 


Vol. I. 


took, by ſcalade, Beaumont upon Oyſe, a ſmall town in 1424, 
the Iſle of France, fix leagues from Fontoiſe. 

On the other hand, Perrinet Graſſet, a Burgundian ad- La Charits 
venturer, ſurprized La Charité, a place of great impor- furprizid, 
tance, which might open the Exgliſb a paſlage over the 
Loire, and enable them to carry their arms beyond that 
river, 

The taking of places by ſurprize was then ſo frequent, 
that it is ſtrange, the daily inſtances ſhould not render the 
governors more vigilant, The Duke of Bedford was ex- 
tremely concerned to ſee, that as he promoted the exe- 
cution of his projects, by taking the enemy's towns about 
Paris, others were ſurprized, which retarded his deſigns. 

His ſcheme was, as I obſerved, to clear the northern Pro- 

vinces, and yet he could not accompliſh it. There was Beaumont 
no end of it, and therefore it was neceſſary, in order to cen. 
purſue his project, to take Beaumont from the French. 

For that purpoſe, he opened the campaign in March, with 

an army of ten thoufand Men. After he had recovered 

this place, he made himſelf maſter likewiſe in the Iſle of 
France, of ſeveral Caſtles, by which the Pariſians were 

very much incommoded. 

Wut he was employed in theſe light expeditions, 7. French 
news was brought, that Giraut, a captain of King 
Charles's party, had ſurprized Tory, on the frontiers of!“ 
Normandy. He poſted immediately into thoſe parts, and, *, ** 
not to give the French time to provide for its defence, laid &y the Re- 
ſiege to the town, the beginning of Fuly. Giraut per-5 | 
ceiving he could not long defend it, in his preſent condi- j. 1 
tion, capitulated to ſurrender on the 15th of Auguſt, if It capitu- 
not relieved by that time. King Charles being ſoon in- _ 
formed of this capitulation, reſolved to relieve Jury at any prepares ts 
rate, and to employ in that ſervice the Italian and Scotch rclreve Tory, 
troops lately arrived. To theſe, he joined about eleven Hal. 
thouſand Men, drawn out of ſeveral provinces and garri- 
ſons ; foreſeeing, that without a great ſuperiority of for- 
ces, it would be very difficult to ſucceed in his deſign. 

All theſe troops together, made an army of twenty thou- 

ſand Men (5), which was formed in Maine. Charles had 

never had one ſo numerous. It was the Earl of Buchar's 

place, as conſtable of France, to command in chief. But g f 
he was pleaſed to reſign that honour to the Earl of Deu- Douglit 
glaſs his Father-in-law, to whom the King ſent for 3 
purpoſe a patent, conſtituting him his Lieutenant-General 3 7 
of the whole kingdom, otherwiſe, the conſtable could 

not have been under his command. 

All the French Nobles of Charles's party repaired to He dves mt 
the army, in order to ſhare in the glory, which was ex- * 
pected from this expedition. The French beginning to Eneliſh, 
march, paſſed en the 12th of Augu/?, by the walls of Hall. 
Verneuil, a town in Perch, poſſeſſed by the Englih. The 
next day, they came in fight of the Englif army, which 
was advantagiouſly intrenched before Jur. Douglaſs 
had no ſooner viewed the enemy's camp, but he judged 
it impoſſible to be attacked. So, altering his deſign on 
a ſudden, he immediately returned, and reſolved to lay 
fiege to Verneuil. He reckoned, he ſhould have time 10 
to fortify his camp, as to expect the Engliſh with advan- 
tage; or, in Caſe they would not venture to attack him, 
the taking of Yerneuil, would make the King ample 
amends for the loſs of Jury. Upon his appearing before p ,,..:.,. 
Verneuil, the garriſon prepoſterouſly imagined, he was verneuil 
come from defeating the Englih before Fury; taking it ſ«rrenders 10 
for granted, that with ſo great a ſuperiority, he would“ 
never return thus without action. In this belief, which 
the French took care not to deſtroy (6), they ſurrendered 
upon the firſt ſummons, and Douglaſs garriſoned the place 
with French, 

Upon news of the march of the French, the Earl of , g 
Salisbury haſtened to join the Regent, with 2 thouſand $alibury 
Men at arms, and two thouſand Archers, who arrived at * 8 
the camp on the 14th. So, the Engliſh army was about 
fifteen thouſand ſtrong. 

On the 15th of Auguſt, Jury opened her gates to the 1, fer- 
Beſiegers, purſuant to the capitulation ; and next day, renders. 
the Regent marched to Yerneuil, where the French ſg ene” 
remained. When he came within a league of their 2% French 

Biondi. 


(1) Jabn Beaufort, Son of Jobn Marquiſs of Dorſet, Son of Jeb of Gaunt by Katharine Stuinſord, was not created Duke of Somerſet, and Earl of Xen- 
dale, till the 21ſt of Henry VI. Dug dale. See Note (1) p. 537. Joanna is called in Rymer's Ted. Siſter of the Earl of Somerſet. Tom. X. p. 323- 
(z) He engaged to pay forty thouſand Pounds in all; wiz. ten thouſand Marks within fix Months after his return into Scotland, and ten thouſand 


Marks every Year atterwards, till the whole was paid. And he delivered twenty eight Hoſtages, and the Towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, aud 
Aberdeen, as a Security. Rymer's Feed, Tom. X. p. 307, 322, 326, 327, 333. 


(3) March 28, Ibid. p. 332. 


(4) Janis Stuart, Kyng of Scottes, ſhal be true and faithfull unto you, Lorde Herry, by the Grace of God, Kyng of Englande and Fraumce, the 


«c 


10 noble and ſuperiour Lorde of the Kyngdome of Scorlande, and unto you I make my Fidclitie for the ſame Kyngdome of Scot/ande, whiche I holde and 
claime to holde of you ; and 1 ſhal beare you my Faithe and Fidelitie of Life and Lymme, and worldly Hcnor againſt al Men; and faithfully I thall 


* knowledge, and ſhall do to you Service due of the Kyngdome of Scorlande aforeſaid, ſo God help me and theſe holy Evangeliſtes. Hollingſh, p. 587. 


Hall, fol. 86. Stow's Ann. p. 364. 


(5) P. Daniel ſays, it conſiſted of about fourteen thouſand Men, half of whom were Scots. Tom. VI. p. 14. According to Hall, there were in it 
fifteen thouſand French and Bretons, and five thouſand Scots, which is mere probable, and more agreeable to Raprn's Account, Fol. 88. 

(6) The French told the Garriſon, That they had diſcomfited and ſlain all the E£ng//f Army, and the Regent, with a ſmall Number, had ſaved himſelf 
3 the Swiftneſs of his Hurſe. Whereupon the Inhabitants of Verueuii giving (as Hall expreilcs it) too light credit to theſe French Fablers, opened their 

. | 


tes to them, Aal, fol. 88. 
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Camp, 
ſa me 2 
it with him; 
th Clith laid. Naturally, it was the Duke of Bedford's 
«nd reſolves Buſineſs to advance, ſince he was in queſt of his Enemies : 
7» woit their Zut knowing the impetuous Humour of the Fren-h, 
77-115 he did not queſtion, that being ſuperior in number, they 
would come and attack him, ne —_— 2 to 
expect them. For that purpoſe, choſe an advantagi- 
— for his 8 for the Field of Battle, a 
Ground flanked by a Hill, on which he placed two thou- 
ſand Archers. He ordered his foremoſt Ranks to take 
ſuch Piles, as the late King his Brother had ſo ſucceſsfully 
uſed in the Battle of Azincourt, for the better reſiſting the 
Efforts of the French Horſe, among whom were all the 
Nobles. In this poſture, he: waited the Enemies Reſo- 
lutions, hoping they would be ſo imprudent as to attack 
him in this Poſt ; and he was not deceived in his Ex- 
pectation. ; 
Tbe Earl of Douglaſs having viewed himſelf the Eng- 


1424. 


Diſſentions in 


+: French liſh Camp, called a Council of War. He repreſented, 
chat the Duke of Bedford, inſtead of advancing, deſigned 


to fight with advantage, on a Ground choſen by him- 
ſelf; and therefore, it was by no means proper to attack 
him in that Place. That the danger the King's Affairs 
would be in, was of ſo great a Conſequence, that he 
thought a Battle was not to be hazarded. 'T hat however, 
if it was judged neceſſary to fight, the beſt way would 
be to chuſe an advantagious Poſt, and there expect the 
Enemy, in oder not to ingage, till after ſuch Precautions 
were taken, as would in ſome meaſure warrant Succels. 
This advice coming from a Foreigner, was thought too 
cautious by ſome of the Council. Amidſt the Debates, a 
Party was formed againſt the General, headed by Ayme- 
ri, Viſcount of Narbonne. This Lord repreſented, that, 
if with ſuch a Superiority, a Battle was avoided, the re- 
putation of the King's Arms would be irreparably loſt. 
That by this Cowardiſe the Troops would be ſo terrified, 
that there would be no poſſibility to lead them againſt 
Enemies, who were avoided, when they ought to have 
been attacked. That the King's Affairs were not to be 
reſtored without ſome great Action; and, as there could 
not be a fairer Opportunity to vanquiſh the Enemy, to 
negle& it, would be to betray the Intereſt of the King 
and Kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, the Con- 
ſtable and oldeſt Captains were of the General's Opi- 
nion. But the contrary party were reſolved to carry 
their Point. Narbonne, their Head, going out of the 
Council, ordered his Banner to be diſplayed, and began to 
march towards the Enemies. They who were of his 


, Tazhonne 
for ces Doug- 


2 the Encny. Mind did the ſame, and were joined by all the Volunteers 
_ of the Army. Douglaſs was enraged at this Diſobedience. 


But neither his, nor the Conſtable's Authority, was ca- 
pable of making them return, Had he been in his own 
Country, he would have left theſe raſh men to perith. 
But as he was in a foreign Kingdom, he was afraid of 
being taxed with Cowardiſe, or with having voluntarily 
ſuffered Part of his Troops to be loſt. Beſides, the num- 
ber of the Diſobedient continually increaſing, he ſaw him- 
ſelf forced, though with extreme Indignation, to march 
with the reſt of the Army. When they ſaw themſelves 
followed, they readily left the General the Conduct of the 
Array, congratulating one another upon having conquer - 
ed his Obſtinacy, Mean while, notwithſtanding the Earl 
of Douglaſs's care, his "Troops, fearing Victory would 
eſcape them, were in ſuch Diſorder and Confuſion, that, 
when they came in ſight of the Engliſb, they were almoſt 
quite out of Breath, However, they immediately attack- 
ed them, without regarding thoſe that adviſed to reſt a 
little before they engaged. The 7talians, being expoſed 
to the Arrows of the two thouſand Archers on the Hill, 
were the firſt that took to Flight. The French and Scots 
behaved better, but had to deal with Soldiers inured to 
War, who were not eaſily frightened. In ſhort, the 
Leaders ſeeing the attack unſucceſsful, and themſelves 
liable to — Diſgrace, and ſome even juſtly fear- 
ing an exemplary Puniſhment, choſe an honorable Death 
before a ſhameful Retreat. The Earl of Douglaſs, the 
Earl of Buchan, Narbonne, Ventadour, Graville, Ram- 
boullet being ſlain, and many others of the moſt conſi- 
derable wounded, there was ſcarce a General left to lead 
the Soldiers to the Charge. So the whole Army was ut- 
terly routed, and hotly purſued, Then it was, that the 


WP attle of 
d Verncuil. 


ug · 16. 
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he ſent a Herald to offer them Battle. At the 
he bid him tell Douglaſs, he was come to take a 
to which the other replied, he ſhould find 
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greateſt Slaughter was made, as it uſually happens on ſuch 1424. 
Occaſions. The /talians returning, upon a falſe Inſor- 
mation that their Friends had the Advantage, met the 
victorious Engliſh, who flew many more of them. Theſe 

foreign Troops would have been all cut in pieces, had 

not the Night cooled the Ardor of the Conquerors, The 

French and Scots loſt above five thouſand Men (1), who 

lay dead on the ſpot, beſides a great number of Wounded 

and Priſoners. Among the laſt were the Marſhal de /a 

Fayette and Gaucour, The young Duke of Alenſan, who Du *f 
had behaved moſt gallantly, was found among the Dead, *!”"' . 
with ſome remains of Life, and by the extraordinary Care 
of the Regent, cured of his Wounds, But, as will be 
ſeen hereafter, the Recovery of his Liberty coſt him dear. 
The Angliſb loſt ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred of their 
braveſt Soldiers. The 17th of Auguſt, the next day 
after the Battle, the Regent inveſted Verneuil, where Verneuil 
Rambure commanded, This Governor could have Jong gen 
defended himſelf, had he been well ſtored with Proviſions. ROW 
But that Want, and perhaps the Conſternation of the * 
Garriſon, obliged him to ſurrender the third day. There 

was found in Verneuil, all the Baggage of the French, 

Scotch, and Italian Generals, with the Money deſigned 

for the Payment of the Army. As they entered the na-b-nnes 
Town, the Engliſ met the Corps of the Viſcount of V 52 
Narbonne, going to be buried; and, becauſe he was one © © 
of the Duke of Burgundys Murderers, took his Body and 

hung it on a Gibbet (2). 

After the Battle of Yerneuil, the Regent leſt the Com- 4 . 
mand of the Army to the Earl of Salisbury, and poſted 33-4: /y 
to Paris, where ſome Mutineers had raiſed a Sedition, in J Heer, 
a belief, that he could not fail of being defeated by the l 
French. This Commotion was appeaſed by the Death of 
ſorge of the Ring- Leaders: However it convinced the 
Regent, that he muſt not truſt to the Affection of the 
Pariſians, unleſs it was in his Power to keep them always 
in Awe. 

The Earl of Salisbury finding himſelf able to make <-lisbury 
ſome conſiderable Attempt, entered Maine (3), and befor 
ſieged ans, the Capital of the Province, and one of the Hall. 
ſtrongeſt Cities in France, The Governor made a long Monſt:clet 
and brave Defence; but at length, deſpairing of Relief, 
he capitulated. After the taking of Mans (4), the Eng- 
liſh General inveſted La Fert# Bernard, another Place in 
the ſame Province, which could hardly be carried by 
Storm, by reaſon of its Situation. Whilſt Part of his Troops 
kept this Place blocked up, he over-1an the reſt of the 
Province, and took St. Suſanne (50, with ſome other Places. 

He finiſhed this glorious Campaign, and the Conqueſt of 
Maine, with taking La Ferte Bernard (6), after a four 
Months Blockade. 

The Deſeats of Crevant and FYerneuil, had thrown A faroralle 

King Charles's Troops, and all his Towns, into great Ever: fir 
Conſternation. Had not Winter been fo ncar, probably, Charles, 
the Englih would have puſhed their Conqueſts farther. 
But this delay, which the Seaſon gave King Charles, 
would have only retarded his ruin a few Months, if a 
favorable and unexpected Event had not given him time 
to breathe, I mean the Quarrel between the Dukes of 
Clocgſter and Brabant, wherein the Duke of Burgundy 
was alſo engaged. It may be truly ſaid, that this Affair 
cauſed the Engliſb to loſe the fatal 13 which, pro- 
bably, was to determine the ruin of the Houſe of Valois, 
and render them maſters of all France. This will plain- 
ly appear in the Sequel. But it will be neceſſary firſt, 
to give a brief Account of the Riſe of this Quarrel, which 
proved fo fatal to England. 

William of Bavaria, late Earl of Hainault, had by Ti A 
Margaret his Counteſs, Daughter of Philip l. Hardy, Fant | 
Duke of Burgundy, an ds Dias called Jagnelina, 
who had been married to Jahn ſecond Son of Charles VI. 
John being Dauphin by the Death of his elder Brother 
Lewis, died at Compiegne in 1416, and Jaguelina remain- 
ed a Widow at her Father's Houſe. he Earl her Fa- 
ther dying ſhortly after, ſhe became Heireſs of his Do- 
minions, containing Hainault, Holland, Zealand and Frieſ- 
land. So noble an Inheritance could not fail to attract 
the Addreſſes of many Princes. But the Counteſs her 
Mother being deſirous to procure this rich Match for a 
Prince of her own Family, caſt her Eyes on John Duke 
of Brabant, her Nephew, and perſuaded her Daughter 
to marry him. This Marriage proved unfortunate. The 
new-married Couple ſoon quarrelled, for Reaſons foreign 


(x) By the Report of Montjoy, French King at Arms, and the Engliſh Heralds then preſent, there were lain, of French and Scots, nine thouſand ſeven 


bundred, and of the Engliſh, two thouſand one hundred. Two hundred Gentlemen, 
which Rap places on the 16th of Auguſt, is ſaid by Hall to have been fought on the 25th of that Month. Hall, fol. go. 


(2) Sir Pb:/ip Hall was made Governour of FVernevil. Ibid. 


(3) At the Head of twelve thouſand Men. He was attended by the Lord Scales, Sir Toba Mont „Sir Jobn Faſtolff, &c, Hall, fol, g1, 
ubn Faftolf his Deputy · Did. 


fides many common Soldiers, were taken Priſoners- This Battle, 


(4) Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was made Governor of this Town, and Sir 


8 Of which Sir Jeba Pepbam was made Governor. Ibid. 


6) The Regent gave it ts Thomas Montacute, Earl of Saliabury, and his Heirs: Hall, fol. 22+ 
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1424. to our Hiſtory (1). Their Quarrel grew to that height, 
that Y aguclina at laſt cauſed herſelf to be run away with, 
by ſome Engliſh Knights, who carried her to London. I 
have obſerved in the foregoing Reign, that this voluntary 
Rape was not unknown to King Henry V. Very proba- 
bly, this Monarch had then thoughts of marrying Zaque- 
lina to the Duke of Glocgſter. 

Upon this Princeſs's Arrival in England, ſhe began to 
think of annulling her Marriage with the Duke of Bra- 
bant, To that end, ſhe applied to the Anti-pope Bene- 
dict XIII. who, though depoſed by the Council of Piſa, 
perſiſted in keeping his Title and Dignity, The pretended 
Pope, overjoyed at being addreſſed to, nulled Faquelind's 
Marriage, with permiſſion to marry again. But whether 
Henry V was afraid of diſobliging the Duke of Burgundy, 
Couſin-German of the Duke of Brabant, or thought it 
too irregular to uſe the Diſpenſation of a Pope, whom he 
himſelf acknowledged not for ſuch, he haſtened not- the 
Concluſion of the projected Marriage. 

Henry dying in the mean while, the Duke of Glocefter 
believed, he ought not to delay any longer ſo advantagious 
AQ. Pub. a Marriage, He eſpouſed Jaguelina, either in the very 
* P-*79 Year 1422, or at leaſt in the beginning of 1423 (2); for 
there is in the Collection of the Publick Acts, a Petition 
dated March 7, 1423, and preſented to him under the 
Title of Earl of Hainault (3), However this be, the 
Duke had no ſooner conſummated his Marriage, but he 
thought of means to take poſſeſſion of his Ducheſs's Do- 
minions, now in the hands of the Duke of Brabant. 
Mean while, the Duke of Burgundy foreſeeing, Faquelina's 
third Marriage might create a War between the two 
Princes her Husbands, had a Conference upon that ſub- 
jet with the Duke of Bedford at Amiens, and aftetwards 
Menſliclet. another at Paris in December 1423. They agreed, that 
the Deciſion of this Affair ſhould be left to the Pope, 
as the proper Judge of ſuch Caſes. The Duke of Bra- 
bant approved of the Expedient, becauſe he knew, there 
was no ſufficient Reaſon to induce the Court of Rome to 
annul the Marriage. But the Duke of Glocefter rejected 
it, proteſting however, he was ready to conſent to a rea- 
ſonable Agreement, Mean time, he made Preparations 
to ſupport his Pretenſions, whilſt the Duke of Bedford his 
Brother was triumphantly proſecuting the War in France. 
Monſtrelet. At laſt, in October 1424, he came to Calais with his 
Ducheſs, and brought with him a Body of five thou- 
ſand Men. He ſtaid there till about the middle of No- 
vember. 


Though the Duke of Burgundy was intirely in the 


The Duke of 


Burgundy Duke of Brabant's Intereſt, his good Underſtanding with 
et the Engliſh was not altered. He ftill hoped, the Duke of 
Bedford at Glocefter would deſiſt from his Pretenſions; and the more, 


Parite as he ſaw the Duke of Bedford his Brother, uſing his 
Endeavours to perſuade him. The arrival of the-Englih 
Troops at Calais alarmed him not, being yet ignorant, 
they were deſigned againſt the Duke of Brabant. Nay, 
very likely, they were ſent from England to ſtrengthen 
the Regent. And therefore, whilſt the Duke of Gl 
cefter ſtaid at Calais, Philip was at Paris, partaking of 
the Diverſions and Entertainments made by the Regent, 
on account of his glorious Campaign. 


3 At his return to 
Bona of Dijon, he celebrated his ſecond Nuptials with Bona of Artois, 
Artois Widow of Philip Earl of Nevers, his Uncle. She was 
* Siſter of the Earl of EU, Priſoner in England, and Half- 
Siſter of the Earl of Clermont, eldeſt Son of the Duke of 
Bourbon. 
The Duke of _ Whilſt this Marriage was ſolemnizing at Dijon, the 
Gloceſter Duke of Gloce/ter departed from Calais, and, with Jague- 
3 — p lina his Wife, marched towards Hainault. He paſſed 
maſters through part of the Duke of Burgundy's Dominions, with- 
Hall. 


out ſuffering his Troops to commit any diſorder, and came 
before Bouchain, which opened her Gates to him. Shortly 
after, all the other Towns of Hainault ſubmitted and 
The Dude of ſwore Fealty to him and the Ducheſs. Whereupon, the 
Burg"niy Duke of Burgundy ordered Ligny and P Ile-Adam, to 
„b draw an Army together with all poflible Speed, and join 
Brabant. the Earl of St. Pol, Brother of the Duke of Brabant, 
who was making Preparations at Bruſſels, for the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Duke his Brother. But, before we proceed 


in this Affair, it will be neceſſary to cloſe the Account of 


Monſtrelet. 


The HISTORY of ENG LAND. 
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the Occurrences of the Year 1424, with what paſſed in 1424, 
England. 

Sir John Mortimer, Uncle of Edmund Earl of March, cata, 
having been ſome time Priſoner in the Tower, was charged Abridg. 
with attempting to make his Eſcape, in order to ſtir up Sal. 
an Inſurrection in Wales, It was pretended, his deſign was 
to proclaim the Earl of March his Nephew, and upon his 
refuſal, to proclaim himſelf, Whether his Crime was 
proved, or it was thought proper to make away with a Per- 
ſon, who, in caſe he had eſcaped, might have done Miſ- 
chief, he was condemned and executed (4). 

The Earl of March his Nephew did not long ſurvive B.. f ;, 
him. He died in Ireland, about the latter end of the 5% 
Year, without any Iſſue. By his death, the Title of Earl 7,5 
of March, and his Right to the Crown of England, from vert 4; F 
which he was excluded by the Election of Henry IV, I, 
deſcended to Richard Duke of York his Nephew, - Son of — 
Ann his Siſter, and the Earl of Cambridge, beheaded at 
Southampton in 1415. All the Engliſh Hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly affirm, that this Prince, then under Age, bore 

not yet the Title of Duke of York, which, according to 

them, was not conferred upon him till the Parliament of 
Leiceſter in 1426. But we find in the Collection of the AR. Pri, 
Publick Ad, that he is ſtiled Duke of York, in an Act & f. 54 
dated February 26, 1425, that is, thirteen Months before 

the Parliament of Leicgſter, where he was only made 
Enight (5). 

In the beginning of the Year 1425, the Affairs of King , ,.. 
Charles were in a deplorable Condition. The Battles of — 
Crevant and Verneul had deprived him of his Troops, *'; 
and beſt Generals. He had neither Money nor Credit. ©" 
His Revenues being all mortgaged, he ſaw himſelf unable > H 
to bring an Army into the Field. The Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Bretagne, the two moſt powerful Vaſſals of the 
Crown, were in ſtrict Union with the Englih. The 
King of Sicily, his Brother-in-law, had juſt loſt Maine, 
and could hardly preſerve the reſt of his Dominions. The 
King of Scotland, antient Ally of France, had made a Truce 
with the Engliſh, which tied up his Hands, and hindered 
him from ſending any Succours. Reduced to this wretched 
ſtate, he ſaw himſelf as it were forced beyond the Loire, 
without hopes of keeping any longer his Towns about 
Paris. To this was added, the juſt Apprehenſion of quickly 
ſeeing the Enemy's Armies in Berry, Languedoc, and Dau- 
phine, The Engliſh called him only the Earl of Ponthieu, 
or in deriſion, the King of Bourges. 

Certainly, if the Duke of Gloce/ter had ſhewn the ſame 3, I 
Zeal for the King his Nephew's Intereſts, as he did for Hiack. 
his own, and ſent the Duke of Bedford the Troops and 
Money, he employed againſt the Duke of Brabant, it 
may be reaſonably preſumed, France would have been un- 
done, Never would Charles have had it in his Power to 
wreſt that Conqueſt out of the hands of the Exgliſß. This 
was the critical Minute, which that Nation ſhould not 
have neglected. They were near the End of a War, 
which had laſted ten Years, and probably, was going to 
end according to their Wiſh, in ſecuring the Crown of 
France to the Kings of England. The Duke of Bedford 
ſaw it plainly. He never ceaſed to ſollicite his Brother to 
improve ſo favourable a Juncture, and-defer the Execution 
of his deſigns till a more convenient Seaſon, when he 
might even employ all the Forces of France and England. 

But his Remonſtrances were not capable of diverting the 
ambitious Duke, from an Enterprize which promiſed him 

the poſſeſſion of four of the fineſt Provinces of the Low- 
Countries, He was a younger Brother, and the Succeſſion 

of the Throne of England, ſuppoſing the King his Ne- 

phew died without Iflue, was to come to his Brother be- 

fore him. For this reaſon, he thought he ſhould not 
neglect this opportunity, which would raiſe him above the 

rank of a Subject, and was not likely to offer _ But 

at the ſame time, he cauſed the Duke his Brother to 

loſe that, of compleating the Conqueſt of France. The 

great number of Garriſons requiſite in the Kingdom, 

where was neither Town nor Caſtle, but what was for- 

tified, drained the Exgliſß Army. 
receiving any Supplies, becauſe of the unhappy diverſion 
of Hainault, was no more able than King Charles, to 
bring an Army into the Field. This is the true Reaſon 


(1) The Duke of Brabant was an infirm and weak Prince; whereas Jaguclina had a Courage and Genius uncommon to her Sex. P. Daniel Hift. Franc- 


Tom. VI. P- 18. 


(2) Ha places it in the firſt Year of Henry VT. and fays, it was not only wondered at by the common People, but alſo deteſted by the Nobility, and ab- 


horred by the Clergy, fol. 84. 
(4) Holland, Zealand, &c. Rymer's Fæd. Tom. X. p. 279. 


(4) Rapin, deceived by the likeneſs of Names, calls Sir John Mortimer, Brother of the Earl of March. The Genealogy ſtands thus. Edmund Mortimer, 
third Earl of March, married Philippa, Daughter of Lionel Duke of Clarence, third Son of Edward III, and by her had, 1. Reger; 2. Edmund, who mar- 
ried Glendour's Daughter; 3. Jobn, Priſoner in the Tower, and put to death 3 Henry VI. The ſaid Reger dying in Jreland, 22 Richard II. left, 1+ Edmund, 


ſent into Ireland by — 


IV, and kept Priſoner in the Caſtle of Trim, till ne died childleſs in 3 Henry VI, 1424+ 2+ Roger, who died young» 3. A, 


Wife of Richard of Coninſburg, Earl of Cambridge, ſecond Son of Edmund de Langley Duke of York, fifth Son of Catward III, he was beheaded at Southampton, 


1415, leaving a Son, Richard Duke of York, and Heir to his Uncle Edmund Mortimer Earl of March. Hence it is plain, Sir 
Brother, as Rapin lays, but Uncle to Edmund Earl of March, that died this Year 1424 in Ireland. 


Jabn Mortimer was not 
The Tranſaction, mentioned here by Rapin, 


appened this Year in February, during the Parliament that was then fitting. See Corton's Abridg. p- 568. Ste Ann. p. 365. 
(5) This Year, on 7uly 16, Herry Beauſert, Biſhop of Winche/%r, was made High-Chancellors Rymer's Fad, Tom. X. p. 340. 
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why, during the Year 1425, the War was, at it were, 


Book XII, 1 5. 


aa diſcontinued in France, and no conſiderable Conqueſt made 


ther Side. . "G 

Continuation 8 Fkt the Duke of Glacgſter Maſter of Hainault, and 
ef the Bu, the Duke of Burgundy preparing to diſpoſſeſs him. In 
2 Burgundy's Orders to his Generals for levying an Army, 
Menfizelet- he ſet forth, that having agreed with the Duke of Bedford, 
Ws upon an Expedient to end the Quarrel, it was accepted 
by the Duke of Brabant, but rejected by the Duke of 


A Challenge Gliceſter. The Engliſh Prince hearing what the Duke of 


Dake of Bb. Burgundy had advanced, ſent him a Letter, dated from 

eundy and Mons, January the 12th, 1424-5, taxing him with ſaying 

Glocefter. an Un-truth. The Duke of Burgundy, provoked at this 
Affront, returned him a very abuſive Anſwer. He told him 
he lied, and offered to make good his Aſſertion, in ſingle 
Combat, and to take the Duke of Bedford for Judge (1). 
The Duke of Ghecefter accepted the Challenge, and ap- 
pointed St, George's day for the Combat. Several other 
bitter Letters paſſed between them, but of no conſequence 
to what I have farther to ſay. 

Braineraken Whilſt theſe two Princes were thus reviling each other, 


by the Bra- the Earl of St. Pol, Brother of the Duke of Brabant, 
—_ beſieged the little Town of Braine in Hainault, defended 


— Y by two hundred Englih. After a faint Reſiſtance, the 
Garriſon capitulating, the Brabanders violated the Arti- 
cles, put the Engliſh to the Sword, and ſet Fire to the 
Town (2). 

Truce be- Mean while, 2s the ſingle Combat of the Dukes of 

poor 7 Burgundy and Glacgſter was of courſe to decide the princi- 


Glocett:e pal Quarrel between Glocgſter and Brabant, it was thought 

ard Brabant. proper to make a Truce, in expectation of the Succeſs of 

Gloceſter. the Combat. Upon ſigning the Truce, the Duke of 

Fuchs. Glocefter returned into England. He would have carried 

Hal, his Dutcheſs along with him, but the People of Mont were 
ſo urgent with him to leave her behind, that he could not 
deny their Requeſt. He made the Magiſtrates, however, 
ſolemnly ſwear to defend her, at the Peril of their Lives, 
againſt all Perſons whatever (3). 


Charles rakes Whilſt the War of Hainault ſuſpended that of France, 


4 H. Charles took meaſures to improve this happy diverſion. In 
> Bo. great Council, held to conſider the State of his Affairs, 
wr/ion., it was unanimouſly agreed, there was but one way to free 


F. Daniel. him from his preſent Circumſtances. And that was, to 


offer the Duke of Burgundy and Bretagne a Carte Blanche, 
in order to win them from the Englih. The firſt had 
openly broke with the Duke of Ghcefter : The other 
might be gained by the Earl of Richemont his Brother, 
who had great Influence over him, and moreover was 
very angry with the of Duke Bedford. This was a Junc- 
ture which was not to be neglected. On the other hand, 
Bona of Artois, lately married to the Duke of Burgundy, 
being French, and Half-Sifter to the Earl of Clermont, 
the King's zealous Adherent, it was likely ſhe would readily 
endeavour to gain the Duke her Spouſe. 
He pairs The Reſolution being then taken to try theſe two 
the Earle means, Charles ſent to the Earl of Richemont private 
r Emiſſaries, who told him, what a great Eſteem the King 
means the had for him; intimating, that he had often ſaid, he ſhould 
Duke of deem himſelf invincible, if he could have him at the head 
Rieu, of his Army. This was attacking the Prince in the moſt 
ſenſible Part. As he had a high Conceit of his own Me- 
rit, it was no ſmall Pleaſure to him, to ſee King Charles 
offer him a Poſt, ſcornfully refuſed him by the Duke of 
Bedford. However, knowing the Perſons that talked to 
him thus, were ſent only to ſound him, he contented 
himſelf with returning a civil Anſwer to their Compli- 
ments, and artfully inſinuating, he had a great Inclination 
to ſerve their Maſter. 
The firlt Step being taken, Charles ſent to him the 
Queen Dowager of Sicily his Mother-in-law, with Tan- 
negui du Chitel, and empowered them to offer him the 
Conftable's Sword. This Poſt had been vacant ever ſince 
the Death of the Earl of Buchan, ſlain in the Battle of 
Verneuil. The Queen of Sicily and du Chdtel found the 
Earl entirely diſpoſed to the change. He was exaſperated 
againſt the Duke of Bedford, and being extremely proud 
and vindictive, was pleaſed to think, he ſhould have an 
opportunity of revenging his Contempt. So, without 
much Sollicitation, he accepted the King's Offer, with 
great Demonſtrations of Thankfulneſs, and promiſed to 


Conditions engage the Duke his Brother in his Intereſts, However, 
— x4 he required two Conditions without which, he proteſted, 


he could not accept the Honour deſigned him by the 

King, or promiſe any thing, with regard to the 

his Brother. The firſt was, that Louvet and d' Avau- 
our, the principal Authors of the Pontievrian Conſpiracy, 
ould be removed from Court. The ſecond, that the 


Richemont. 
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Duke of Burgundy ſhould conſent to the propoſed Affair. 1425. 
His reaſon was, becauſe he had engaged himſelf by Oath 
with the Duke of Burgundy, in the Treaty of Amiens. 
He had not the ſame Scruple with reſpect to the Duke of 
Bedford, though he was no leſs engaged with him, than 
with the Duke of Burgundy. But Paſſion frequently 
cauſes the ſame thing to appear with two different Faces, 
according to the Perſons witl; whom we are concerned, 
The Queen and du Chdtel readily aſſured him, the King 
would comply with his Demands, Whereupon he came 
to Tours, where Charles took care to flatter his Vanity 
with all poſſible Civilities and Careſſes. But however, 
the Earl ſtood firm to his previous Demands, and told the 
King plainly, he could lift in his Service, only upon the 
Terms propoſed, The King gave him hopes of the firſt, 
without however —_ the time; and as to the ſecond, 
was pleaſed, that he ſhould talk with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to obtain his Conſent. He took likewiſe this op- 
portunity to ſend to the Duke of Burgundy the Biſhops 
of Puy and Chartres, with orders to ſound him, whether 
there was any way to diſengage him from the King of 
England. 

Though the Duke of Burgundy was extremely incenſed e Det ＋ 
againſt the Duke of Gloce/ter, he appeared not fo inclinable 1 
to an Agreement, as Charles and his Council expected. 2 with 
The Murder of the Duke his Father being ſtill freſh in π e 
his Mind, he ſhewed at firſt great Averſion to a Reconci- Els VII. 
liation, Nevertheleſs, preſſed by the King's Envoys, who 
endeavoured to excuſe their Maſter by caſting the Blame 
on his evil Counſellors, he replied, the King therefore ſhould 
diſmiſs thoſe pernicious Counſellors, and then it would bc 
time to talk of an Accommodation. This was a ſufficient 
Intimation, that he was not inexorable, eſpecially as he 
readily conſented, that the Earl of Richemont ſhould accept 
of the Conſtable's Sword, 

Charles, it ſeems, had reaſon to congratulate himſelf 7% Kune. 
upon his good Fortune, It was in his own Power to gain 277 
the Duke of Bretagne ; and moreover, he had hopes that 3 
the Duke of Burgundy was not Proof againſt a reaſonable 
Satisfaction. However, the Terms impoſed upon him threw 
him into great Perplexity. To procure theſe Advantages, P. Danie!. 
he muſt part with his two principal Miniſters, Favorites DA. Tilla, 
and Confidents, namely, Tannegui du Chdtel, who flew 
the Duke of Burgundy, and Louvet, Preſident of Provence, 
whom the Duke of Bretagne conſidered as Author of the 
Pontievrian Conſpiracy. Du Chatel ſaved him part of his Chite! 4-- 
Trouble to make this Sacrifice. He came and caſt himſelf" 
at his feet, intreating him, in Reward of his Services, to 
give him leave to retire, ſince his Preſence at Court could 
not, for the future, but be detrimental to ſo good a Maſter. 

It was with extreme Reluctance that the King granted his 
Requeſt; It was a long time before he could come to a 
Reſolution. Mean while, preſſed by the continual Inſtan- 

ces of a faithful Servant, who deſired his leave, only to 

give him a freſh Proof of his Zeal, he ſuffered him at length 

to retire, There are few Favorites, who thus prefer their 
Maſter's Good to their own. Lowvet, who was not ſo Lust e 
difintereſted, did not think himſelf obliged to follow this 4 4: 
Example. He would have kept himſelf in his Poſt, at *%: 
the Expence of all the Advantages the King could expect 

from an Alliance with the Duke of Bretagne. 

Mean while, the Earl of Richemont not doubting in the Charles can- 
leaſt, that the King would perform his Promiſe in rela- "+ 
tion to Lowver, came to him at Tours, where he received — 
the Conſtable's Sword (4) the 7th of March, 1425. He b. Daniel, 
had promiſed to win the Duke of Bretagne from England, 
but, as he ſtill ſaw Louvet and d. Avaugour about the King, 
was not in haſte to perform his Engagement. Charles was 
willing enough to make him a Sacrihce of the laſt. But 
Louvet had a ſurer footing at Court. Beſides his being 
beloved by the King, one of his Daughters, Wife of the 
Lord de Foyeuſe, ſhared Charles's Heart with Agnes Sorrel, 
who began to appear at Court as a Favorite, Wherefore, 
to gain the Duke of Bretagne, Charles ſaw himſelf forced 
to diſmiſs a beloved Miniſter, and diſoblige a Miſtreſs. 

This gave him no ſmall Concern. On the other hand, 
Lowvet uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to ruin the Conſtable 
in his Maſter's Favour, He repreſented to him, with what 
Haughtineſs he had impoſed Terms on his Sovereign, as if 
he had been his Equal, and cauſed it to be conſidered as 
a Favour, that he was pleaſed to accept of the Conſtable's 
Sword, In ſhort, he ſo managed the King, that Charles, 
who was very obſtinate, reſolved not to part with his Mi- 
niſter, let what would be the Conſequence, | 

The Conſtable finding himſelf diſappointed, reſolved to .. . 
ruin Lowvet, in ſpite of the King himſelf, For that pur- B, Ce 
poſe, knowing this Miniſter was not beloved by the great 7 2 Conn 


1) He offered to take the Emperor for Judge, and if that would not do, then the Duke of Bedford. DMeonſtrelet, fol. 20. 
2} There was at this Sicge a Body of French Troops, commanded by Xaiatra:il{er ; which the Duke of Bedford tock heinouſly ill, Meonftrelet. P. Da- 


nic, Tom. VI. p. 20. | 
{3) He alfo left two thouſand Engliomen with her. Hall, fol. 93» 
(4) P. Daric! ſays, it was at Chinzn, Tom. VI. p. 26, 


Men 
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Men at Court, he ſo caballed with them, that a Plot was 
formed to remove him from the King. When he was 
ſecure of the Succeſs of his Project, he withdrew from 
Court without taking leave, and ſent the King word, he 
would never return ſo long as Louvet was there, Charles 
little regarding his Retreat, ſtill perſiſted in the Reſolution 
to keep his Miniſter. But when he ſaw, that by degrees 
the great Men retired to their Governments, on divers 
Pret&nces, that they refuſed to receive his Orders, and 
that he had but two or three Towns left, which he could 
call his own, he found he muſt reſolve to part with Louvet, 
or his Kingdom. He was even apprehenſive, that the Con- 
ſtable would deliver the Duke of Bretagne's Places to the 
Engliſh. So, he was forced, tho' with extreme Indigna- 
tion, to diſmiſs his Miniſter, who had ſtill Credit enough 
to cauſe his Creature de Giac to be received in his Room. 
Upon this Removal, the Conſtable was willing to re- 
turn to Court, but Charles was ſo provoked with him, 
dic Himage that he could not bear to ſee him. However, the State of 
„ bellen his Affairs obliged him at length to admit him again. The 
V. Daniel. Conſtable, content with having accompliſhed his Deſigns, 
performed his Promiſe concerning the Duke his Brother, 


and brought him to Saumur, where he did Homage to 
the King (1). 


7 Duke of 


Bretagne 


Harzes Whilſt the Earl of Richemont was raiſing diſturbances 
rien the in the Court of King Charles, Henry enjoyed not greater 
881 . Tranquillity, I have obſerved, that the Duke of Glo- 


and Biſp fceter, and the Biſhop of T inchſter, his Uncle, were not 
Wincheſter. Friends. On which Side ſoever the Fault lay, they loſt 
er no opportunity of plaguing one another. The Hainault 
Expedition ſurniſhed the Biſhop with one, which he knew 
low to improve. When that undertaking was propoſed 
in Council, he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and maniſeſtly 
ſhewed, how prejudicial it might be to the King's Affairs. 
But though, on this occaſion, he was in the right, the 
Duke of Gl:ce/ter had Intereſt enough to have it approved. 
He departed with a Mind imbittered againſt his Uncle, 
and with a reſolution to be revenged, the firſt opportu- 
nity. 

The Hiſtorians inform us not, how the Government 
was ſettled during the Duke of Gloceſter's Abſence, which 
laſted about a Year (2). Very likely, the Biſhop of Vin- 
cheſter had the greateſt Share in it, and made uſe of this 
Advantage to create his Enemy many Vexations, Some 
even ſay, all his Proceedings tended to deprive him of the 
ProteQtorſhip, in order to obtain it for himſelf. 

The Duke being returned into England, about October 
1425, this Quarrel was kindled afreſh, with great Ani- 
moſity on both Sides, One day as he intended to go to the 
Tower, Sir Richard Moodville the Governor refuſed him 
Admittance, by the Biſhop of //inchefter's Advice. The 
Protector, who was exceeding high-ſpirited, flew into a 
great Paſſion with the Biſhop, and proceeded even to 
Threats, In a word, the Quarrel was carried fo far, that 
they both began to arm their Friends, either to attack or 
defend, The Duke of Coimbra, Prince of Portugal, then 
in England (3), and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, endea- 
voured in vain to reconcile them, An Hiſtorian ſays, the 
Biſhop of I/7inche/ter was forced to fly for refuge to the 
Tower, and that eight or ten of his People were killed by 
the Duke's. But this is unlikely, ſince, in their mutual 
Complaints, laid before the enſuing Parliament, there is 
no mention of any ſuch thing. 

The Prelate having no Warriors on his Side, did not 


Hall. 


Monſtrelet. 


The Duke of 
Bedford 


comes 70 


. Intrigues of the Cabinet were more within his Province. 
II.. And therefore, to prevent the Miſchief that might befal 
him, if things remained in this ſtate, he writ to the Duke 
of Bedford, deſiring him to come into England. He told 
him in his Letter, unleſs he made all poſſible Haſte, the 
Kingdom was in danger of being expoſed to fatal Com- 


find his account in deciding the Quarrel by Arms. The 


Charge (5). 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


motions, by his Brother's violent Temper. The Duke of 1425. 
Bedford perceiving the Importance of this Quarrel, ſet out Warwick 
immediately, leaving in France, Richard de Beauchamp 5," in 
Earl of Warwick, to command in his room, and arrived Ad. p,, 
in England December the 20th. X. p. 359 

As ſoon as the Duke ſet foot in the Kingdom, he aſ- 1426, 
ſumed the Title of Protector, and was received as ſuch, Th: Dute , 
purſuant to the Act of Parliament in 1422. We find in — 
the Collection of the Publick As, not only that Petitions 3 
were preſented to him as Protector, but the Parliament 14: p. 35, 
aſſigned him the Salafy of eight thouſand Marks, annex- 35% 365. 
ed to that Dignity, and which the Duke of Glocgſter till 
then had enjoyed. 

A few days after his Arrival, the Duke of Bedford Englund p. 
ſpoke in the Council, of the Treachery of the Duke of lain: a, 
Bretagne, ' and the Earl of Richemont, repreſenting the _— 
Prejudice it brought to the King's Affairs. Upon his Ib. » 446. 
Remonſtrances, and by his Advice, it was unanimouſly Argent. 
reſolved, to declare War againſt the Duke of Bretagne ; 
which was accordingly done on the 15th of January, by 
Proclamation, Moreover, to find that Prince Employ- 
ment in his own Country, and hinder him from affiſt- 
ing King Charles, a reſolution was taken to ſuppert the 
Pontievrians his Enemies, and try, by their means, to raiſe 
a Civil War in Bretagne. To that end, Safe-Conducts 
were diſpatched to the two Brothers of Pontievre: But 
however, nothing came of it. Probably, their Intereſt 
was not great in that Country. 

This affair being ended, the Duke of Bedford wholly , . _ 

. . ns 2 ontinuation 
applied himſelf, to procure a fincere Reconciliation between of the Quer- 
the Duke his Brother and the Biſhop of inc heſter. The 70! of the 
way to fucceed, was to favor neither. Had he taken his A 
Brother's Part, as the Ties of Blood ſeemed to require, he n Ri 
would not have been fit to perform the Office of a Media- Wickel. 
tor. Moreover, beſides the Character of Brother and Ne- Hi 
Dons he had another to maintain, in order to anſwer his 

uty, and the Expectations of the Publick; I mean that 
of Protector, chiefly concerned in the Good of the State, 
independently of the Duties of Nature. So, not to take 
upon himſelf alone ſo nice an Affair, he aſſembled ſome of 
the prime Nobility at St. Albans, in hopes of finding, with 
their Aſſiſtance, ſome expedient, to content theſe two 
Princes. But their Animoſity was ſo great, that it was 
not poſſible to ſucceed by this means. After many fruitleſs 
Endeavours, the Deciſion of the Aﬀair was forced to 3 
referred to a Parliament ſummoned at Leice/ler for March liall. 
(4). When the Parliament met, the Duke of Glece/ter 
exhibited ſix Articles againſt the Biſhop. 


I. He accuſed him of cauſing him to be denied Entrance ,,.... 
into the Tower, and thereby rendering the Dignity of {i 
Protector contemptible. ie the 

II. That he would have removed the King from his ny ; 
Palace at Eltham, to Windſor, with deſign to become 
Matter of his Perſon. 

III. That not being ſatisfied, with cauſing him to be 
denied Admittance into the T awer, as was ſaid in the firſt 
Article, he had placed armed Men on Londen Bridge, and 
in Southwark, on purpoſe to murder him. 

IV. That he had concealed a Villain in the late King's 
room, when Prince of Wales, in order to murder him. 

V. That he had adviſed the ſame Prince, to ſeize the 
Crown, before the King his Father's Death. 

VI. That in his Letter to the Duke of Bedford, it evi- 


dently appeared, that his Deſign was to raiſe a Civil War 
in the Kingdom. 


The Biſhop gave a particular Anſwer to theſe Accuſa- i 
tions, by explaining ſuch of his Actions as might have Rey: 
been ill conftrued, or by denying the Facts laid to his 


The 


(1) And at the ſame time, wiz. Ob, 7. concluded a Treaty with him, where by he engaged to aſſiſt him in driving the Engliſb out of France, upon the 
following Conditions: 1+ That Charles ſhould be reconciled to the Princes of the Blood, particularly to the Duke of Burgundy. 2. That he ſhould not protect 
the Earl of Pontrewre. 3. That the Duke of Burgurdy ſhould have the Adminiſtration of the Finances in the Languedsil, that is, the Country between the 


Loire ard Languedic. Du Tilleit, p. 349, 363. F. Daniel, Tom. VI. p. 29. 


(2) Before his going over, a Parliament was held at Weſtminſter, which met on April zo, and granted the King the Subſidy of Wools, namely, forty three 
Shillings and four-pence cn every Sack, from Strangers; and from Denizens, thirty three Shillings and four-pence ; as alſo three Shillings of every Tun of 
Wine, and 'T welve-pence in the Pound of all forts of Merchandize imported or exported. Corton's Abridg. p. 578. Stozw's Ann. p. 366. Hall, tol. g2.— 


The young King rid in great Triumph to this Parliament through the City of London upon a large Courier» Hall, ibid. 


Several Perſons having made 


a Trade of carrying from time to time a great number of Sheep and Fleeces out of the Realm into Flanders, and other Countries beyond Sea, it was enact- 
cd in this Parliament, That no Perſon whatſoever ſhou!d be ſuffered to carry any Sheep out of England, upon pain of forfeiting the fame, or the Value 


thereof, to the King. See Statutes. 


It being feared, that ſome Quarrel ſhould ariſe between the Attendants of the Duke of Glocefter, and the 


Biſhop of Wincheſter, during the Seſſion of this Parliament, ſtrict Orders were given, that no Perſon ſhou!d come to it with Swords, or other warlike Wea» 
pons. This Order was literally obſerved, yet the Lords came with Batts, or great Clubs, from whence this Parliament was called che Parliament of Balis. 
Comp. Hiſt. p. 352. 


(2) He was Sen of Philippa, eldeſt Daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter. During his Stay in England, he was made Knight of the Garter. 


Tai, fol. 92. Rymer's Fad. Tem. X. p. 405 


1 (4) It met there the 18th Day of February, and continued the Subſidy of Wools, and Tunnage and Poundage for two Years: Cutton's Abridg. p. 532, 
585 


5. 

(3) To the firſt Article, the Biſhov anſwered, That, after the Duke of Glocefter's going to Hainault, ſeditious and odious Bills (or Papers) and 
Language, being caſt and uſed in the City of London, ſounding of Inſurrection and Rebellion againſt the King's Peace, and deſtruction as well of the 
ſeveral eſtates of the Land, as of Strangers, who thereupon in great Numbers fled out of the Land; it was thought adviſeable, to aſſign Richard 
Woedwille, Eq; Deputy-Governor of the Tower, a certain Number of defenſible Perſene, for the more ſure keeping of the ſaid Tower: And he was 
ſtraightiy charged by the Council, that during the time of his ſaid Charge, he ſhould not ſuffer any Man to be in the Tower ſtronger than himſelf, 
without eſpecial Charge or Commandment of the King, by the Advice of his Council. 2. To the ſecond he anſwered, That he never purpoſed to lay 
Hands cn the King, or remove him, without the Advice of the Council: For, the doing of it would have been no Advantage to him, but rather 


great Peril and Charge. 3, To the third he faid, That what armed Men he employed, ic was only in his own Defence 
; 2 


for he was often warned, 
that 


= 
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Book XII. 


1426, The Parliament appointing Commiſſioners to examine 
Me is de» the Accuſation and Anſwers, declared, upon their Re- 
— port, that the Charge was groundleſs, and acquitted the 


| I 715 , Biſhop. Then they obliged the two Princes to be recon- 
| 25 made cid ciled. Whereupon they ſhook hands, and ſeemingly part- 
| ech. ed good Friends, but however were no leſs Enemies to 
: each other. 
\ Fxpediens Mean while, as the Times and Circumſtances of Af- 
%%%, fairs would not allow the Duke of Glze/ter to be entirely 
% AR. Pub, facrificed to his Enemy, the Protector took care to pro- 
4 X. p 353- cure him alſo ſome Satisfaction. In the firſt Place, he 
2 took the Great Seal from the Biſhop of Vincheſter, and 
4 gave it to the Biſhop of London. Moreover, as it was 
T5 impoſſible for the two Adverſaries to be together in the 
1 Council, without great Prejudice to the King's Affairs, he 
5 p. 338. prevailed with the Biſhop to go with him into France, 
5 under colour of performing a Vow. But to repair the In- 
I jury his Abſence might do him, he had Jeave to ſollicite a 
a Cardinal's Cap, which was ſent him ſhortly after. 
© Mowbray This Affair being thus happily ended, the Protector 
4 reftored, and reſtored John Mowbray, Earl Marſhal, to the Title of 


8 Duke of Nerfelt, which his Father Thomas, was deprived 
forty others of by Richard II. At the ſame time (1), he made forty 
e, Knights, among whom was the young Duke of York. Hence, 
* * 130. doubtleſs, it is, that this Prince is ſaid to receive in this 
A Parliament the Title of Duke of York, though it is cer- 
5 tain he bore it before, as has been obſerved. 
© 97% Cf. Whillt the Duke of Bedford was thus employed in Eng- 
N Riche- land, the Conſtable Richemont levied an Army in Bre- 
mant taker tagne, He was extremely impatient to ſhow, that he was 
Aalen not unworthy of his Poſt. By his Care and Credit, this 
Beovrn, Army amounted to twenty thouſand Men. With theſe 
rgentre» numerous Forces, which the Earl of J/arwick was not in 
condition to withſtand, he entered Normandy, and took 
Pontorſon about the end of February. Then he laid Siege 
to St. James de Beuvron, where the Engliſh had a ſtrong 
Garriſon, This Siege proved more tedious and difficult than 
he expected. He had been promiſed a Convoy of Money, 
which came not. De Giac, who had the Management of 
the Treafury, was in no haſte to ſend it, being glad to 
4 make him receive ſome Mortification. He was afraid, if 
4 the Conſtable gained reputation at this Siege, he would 
* grow more haughty and daring, and pretend to rule the 
| Court as he pleaſed. Mean while, the Army diminiſhed 


42 every Day by Deſertions. Theſe Diſappointments ex- 
A ceedingly troubled the Conſtable, in a Dread, that his Re- 
4 4 putation would be blaſted in his firſt notable Action. In 
1 ſhort, he received falſe Intelligence, that the Exgliſb were 
be. aſſembling all their Forces to raiſe the Siege. His fear 


EE ©2744: Mor- of a Diſgrace, made him reſolve to ſtorm the Town, 
= 1 _ though the Breach was not yet ſufficiently wide or prepa- 
FE red. Mean while, to ſecure himſelf againſt the dreaded 
.4 | Relief, he detached two thouſand Men, with Orders to 
poſt themſelves on the Road to Avranche, and oppoſe the firſt 
Efforts of the Enemies, if they came during the Aſſault. 
Then he cauſed the Breach to be vigorouſly attacked. 
But the Garriſon, which was very numerous, made ſo 
brave a Reſiſtance, as gave the Beſiegers but ſmall hopes 
of being Maſters of it. Whilſt both Sides were fighting 
with equal Ardor, the Detachment hearing no News of 
the Enemies, and imagining it diſhonorable to expect them 
in vain, whilft the reſt were engaged, haſtily returned to 
aſſiſt at the Aſſault. Their coming threw the Beſiegers 
into a Pack. They fancied, the hment being re- 
pulſed by the Enemies, were flying for Refuge to the 
Camp, and in this Belief relinquiſhed the Afault: The Con- 
ſtable did all he could to undeceive them, but the Diſorder 
was already ſo great, that it was not poſſible to make 
P. Daniel. them renew the Fight. Mean time, the — ſeei 


1 the Confuſion that prevailed in the Camp, ſallied out, an 
= ſuddenly falling upon Troops already terrified,” eafily put 
1 them to Flight. The Conſtable himſelf was ſorced to 1. 


* LO low them, and leave his Baggage and Artillery in the 
x Power of his Enemies, extremely concerned to ſee all his 
He takes Projects confounded, by this unfortunate Accident. How- 
two Towns ever, as he had not loſt many Men, he found himſelf ſtill 
'n Anjou- able, after drawing his Army together, to march into Au- 
jou, and take la Fleche and Galerand belonging to the Engliſh. 

"The taking of theſe two Places, was not however capa- 

ble of comforting him for his misfortune before St. Famey's. 


Me confer He openly accuſed de Giac of being the Cauſe; and re- 


be flrangled, 
P. Daniel. 


that my Lord of Chefs intended him 


he adds, he was ſet in a place of ſuch great Truſt as that of Chancellor. 
in his Letter, which were „% By my trouthe if you tary, we ſhall 


(1) On May 4. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 10, p. 357, 
mel, Tom. VI. Pp. 3%» 
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rdleſs of the King's Reſentment, reſolved to be revenged. 1426. 

he Moment he returned to Court, after the Campain, 
which the Deſertion of his Troops obliged him to end 
ſooner than he would, he cauſed de Grac to be ſeized in 
his Bed, and by a Sentence, as violent as irregular and 
raſh, ordered him to be ſtrangled, and then thrown into 
the Loire. Aſter that, he boldly declared, he would ſerve 
in the ſame manner, any Perſon whatever, that ſhould 
endeavour to ingroſs the King's Favour. The Camus of aguff» 
Beaulien not being terrified with theſe Threats, and ac- ates Beau- 
cepting de Giac's Place, which was offered him, was, by lieu. 
the Conſtable's mgans, aſſaſſinated in the King's own Pa 
lace, and even before his Eyes. His Pride could not bear 
any Perſon at Court, that was not his Creature. By the 
way, this monſtrous Arrogance ill agrees with the ex- 
ceſſive Commendations beſtowed on this Prince. 

Charles was ſo provoked at theſe haughty Proceedings, % x;., 
that he would not ſee the Conſtable. Nay, he could yes c te 
not hear him mentioned without horror. But his Dif- “““. 
pleaſure was little regarded by a Man, who had for him 
both the Nobles and People. In the King's Extremity, 
every one thought he did him a Favour to ſerve him, 

Upon the leaſt diſcontent, he was threatned to be left, for 

the Engliſh, who received with open Arms thoſe that ſub- 

mitted to their King. Beſides, the Earl of M artwic had 

now inveſted Montargis about a Month, and the King 

had no other way to relieve that Place, but by the help 

of the Bretons, So, notwithſtanding the Conſtable's out- r affe 
_— Affronts, he gave leave, at the Inſtance of La get bim 

rimouille, that this proud Prince ſhould pay his Reſpects“ “. 

to him. But his Affairs were not more advanced by it. 

Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was in England, the Earl Pefear of 
of Warwick, who commanded in France, did all that lay "Fe" 
in his power, to keep the Affairs of the Englih in good 44. of Mon- 
State. He found himſelf at firſt too weak to oppoſe the tis. 
Conſtable's entrance into Normandy ; but upon News that 3 
the Bretons had disbanded themſelves, becauſe there was li. 
no Money to pay them, he thought himſelf able to make 
ſome Attempt, With a Body of five thouſand Men he 
entered Maine, and retook ſeveral Caſtles, which the 
Bretons had ſeized. The ſuprizing of Places was then ſo 
frequent, that ſometimes the ſame Town changed Maſter 
twice or thrice in one Year, But there would be no end, 
if the Circumſtances of every Particular were related. 

The Earl of Warwick ſeeing, the Conſtable's Defeat before 
St. Fames's, the Deſertion of his Troops, and the Broils 
in Charles's Court, had long diſabled the French from 
having an Army in the Field, formed a Deſign to become 
Maſter of Montargis, This Place was neceſſary for the 
Execution of the Regent's Project, to carry the War be- 
yond the Loire. Indeed, the Englih General could not 
expect, with his few Iroops, to take Mhntargis, by a 
Siege in Form; hut was in hopes, the Place, being cloſely 
blocked up, would be forced to ſurrender, before it could 
be relieved. The River Lein parting into three Branches 
near this Town, there was a neceſſity to ſeparate the 
Troops into three different Quarters, the principal of 
which the Earl of J/arwick commanded. The ſecond 
was intruſted with the Earl of Salt, and the third with 

ahn de la Pole his Brother. Theſe Quarters were joined 
7 Bridges of Communication, and in this Poſture the 

ngliſþ patiently waited, till Hunger ſhould conftrain the 
Beſieged to capitulate. 

The Blockade had now laſted three Months, and King 
Charles had taken no care about relieving the Place. Ar 
length, the Beſieged acquainting him that they could no 
longer reſiſt, without Aſſiſtance, he caſt his Eyes on the 
Conſtable for that Undertaking. But Richemont, who 
had now no Army, refuſed the Commiſſion, being un- 
willing with new-levied "Troops to expoſe: himſelf to a 
Diſgrace, like that of St. James. Upon his Refuſal, 
the Management of this Expedition was committed to the Nanſtrelet. 
Baſtard of Orleans (2), who was returned from Avignon, F. Buntes 
where he had retired with Lauvet his Father-in-law. | 
This young Lord, then but Twenty-two Years of Age, 
had already made eight Campains, and on ſeveral occaſions 
given ſignal Proofs of his Conduct and Courage. He 
muſt needs have been young, to take ſuch an Enterprize 
_ — 131 ixteen hundred Men, againſt the 

ar arwick (3), Whole utation 
of the greateſt Generals. n 


bodily harm. 4. To the fourth he returns but an indifferent Anſwer, fo 
ever true to all thoſe that were his Sovereign Lords, and never purpoſed Treaſon or Untruth againſt any of them, — red . * 
ee e That f. mers Calumny, 6, As to the wors: 
venture, with a re „ 
— affirms, That he did not thereby mean, he would aſſemble People — the King's Peace ; bat his - meaning — N — my gl 
— — London, upon occafion. of ſore Orders made by the Mayor and Aldermen, againft the exceffive Wages of Maſons Ca Aha — 
ork men; and the Duke of Glocefter did not uſe ſo much Diligence, as he . whe bg 
of Bedford's coming was the more neceſſary. See a full account of this whole Matter in Hall's Chron. fol. 94---99+ 


ought to have done, in ſuppreſſing thoſe Troubles, Therefore the Duke 


(2) He was Son of Lui of France, Duke of Orla, affaſſinated by Order of the Duke of Burgundy, as is related above, 5. 499, See P * 
(3) Who had three thouſand Men with him. Monftrelct, fol. 32. F. Daniel, Tom. VI. p. 34. Hall fays, fix thouſand, fol. 102. 
N b # © i x * ly " 
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1426, The Beſieged having notice that Succours were prepa- 
ring, let go their Sluices to favour them. The Lein was 
ſo ſwoln thereby, that the Bridges of Communication be- 
tween the the Englih Quarters were over-flowed. The 
Baſtard of Orleans arriving in the mean time, thought, 
as there could not be a more favorable opportunity, he 
ought immediately to attack the Enemies, before the Wa- 
ters were fallen. He gave half his Troops to La Fire 
to attack Pole's Quarter, and with the other half fell upon 
the Earl of Suffolk, It was a ſtrange fort of Battle, the 
Soldiers on both Sides, ſtanding up to their Middle in Wa- 
ter. At laſt, after a long Reſiſtance, the two Quarters 
attacked, were forced, with the loſs of fiſteen hundred 
Men on the Side of the Enghſh; many of which were 
drowned in endeavouring to paſs into the other Quar- 
ter, by reaſon the Bridges were under Water, J/arwick 
finding it impoſſible to aſſiſt his Men, choſe to retreat in 
good order. This Action acquired the Baſtard of Orlcans 
a great Reputation, being from that time conſidered as a 
Perfon, that would one Day become a famous General. 


Monſtrelet. 


Cintinuation 


The HISTORY: 


\ 
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F ENGLAND. 


he had but three days Proviſions. 
ſent to Talbst, who was at Alenſon, deſiring him to en- 
deavour to relieve him. Talbot loſt not a Moment. By 
the next Night, he was with ſome Troops at the foot of 
the Caſtle, towards the Country, and entered at a Poſtern - 
Gate, whilſt 4” Orval thought himſelf ſafe in the City, 
not imagining the Beſieged could be ſo ſoon relieved. At 
Break of day, Suffo/k and Talbot ſallied out of the Caſtle, 
and taking the French unprepared, drove them before them 
quite out of the City. Thus the Place was almoſt as ſoon 
recovered as loſt, by the extraordinary Diligence of Tal- 
bot, one of the braveſt and moſt experienced Leaders of 
the Age. 


Vol. I. 


After this Expedition, the two Generals marched to La- Soffolk 4+4 
val, a little Town in Maine, and carried it with Eaſe. beta 


Then joining the Earl of JYarwick, who was marching, to 
thoſe Parts, they beſieged Pontorſan, taken by the Con- 
ſtable Richemont laſt Year, As this Siege was very long, 
I ſhall leave the Generals there, in order to relate what 
paſſed elſewhere, 


In this Extremity, he 1426, 


Laval, 


Since the end of the laſt Year, the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Glaceſter, had been preparing for their ſingle Combat, 
which probably, as it was not fought at the time appoint- 
ed, namely, St. George's Day, was deferred by Conſent. 
Though theſe two Princes ſeemed to have nothing more 
to manage, and the Deciſion of the Affairs of Hainault 
was likely to depend on the Succeſs of their Combat, 
the Duke of Burgundy did not think himſelf obliged to 
confound his perſonal Quarrel with the Duke of Bra- 
bant's Affairs, or to neglect the Advantages procured 


The Duke of Bedford was arrived from England the Tie D., | 
beginning of this Year (1), according to the Engliſh Wri- — : 
ters, or ſome Months ſooner, if we believe the French, pa. 1 


with a Reinforcement that rendered him formidable. Ihe The %% | 


of the . 
fatr of Hai. 
naulr. 

Monſtrelet. 


Hall, Biſhop of Minchaſten came with him, who had received 8 
at Calais, a Cardinal's Cap, given with great Ceremony. a Cordn,; 
It appears in the Collection of the Public Acts, that he Hall. 

was generally ſtiled the Cardinal of England, doubtleſs, 8 
becauſe he was of the Royal Family. And yet the Eu- X. p. 413. 


gli Authors ſeem to have been ignorant of this Circum- 414, 47, 


him by the Truce, to put that Prince in poſſeſſion of his 
Wife's Dominions. He no ſooner ſaw the Duke of Ge- 
ce/ter out of Hainault, but he began by ſecret Emiſſaries, 
to cabal among the chief Men of the Country, for the de- 
livery of Jaguelina, who continued at Mons. The Coun- 
tels her Mother, ever a Friend to the Houſe of Burgundy, 
came into the Plot, though ſhe took care to conceal it 


Monfirelet, from her Daughter. When Matters were ripe, the 


Towns of Hainault ſuddenly declared for the Duke of Charles's being able to relieve that Town. He had then no 
Brabant, and the Earl of St. Pol! his Brother appeared be- much more important Affairs upon his Hands, and which wy 
13 fore Mons with an Army. Then the Magiſtrates of the more nearly concerned him. The Conſtable Richemont Hall. 
ven up ts City, pretending a fright, and intimating, they could not was retired to Vannes in Bretagne, extremely diſpleaſed at 7 
Ds alone bear the Brunt of the War, entered into Treaty the King's Coldneſs. Since his receiving the Conſtable's 
A 58 with him. As every thing had been privately ſettled, Sword, he had done nothing to anſwer the great Expecta- | 
they promiſed to deliver Zaquelina to the Duke of Bur- tions he had raiſed of his Valour and Abilities. On the | 
gundy, till the Pope ſhould decide the Difference in queſti- contrary, inſtead of advancing the King's Affairs, he had | 
on. All this was tranſacted unknown to Jaguelina, who rendered the Royal Authority ſo contemp tible, by his 
heard nothing of the Matter till it was too late to help Pride and Oppreſſions, and violent Doings, that Charles 
Monftrelee, it. She writ to the Duke of Glacgſter, complaining of be- was, as I may ſay, leſs a King than before. The Prin- 
ing baſely betrayed, but her Complaints were in vain. ces and great Men at Court, after his Example, took up- 
On the 1;th of Zune 1426, ſhe was forced to go from on them to give Law to their Sovereign. Since the Death 1, T.. 


Mons, under the Conduct of the Prince of Orange, who 


ſtance, ſince they always call him only the Cardinal of B;“ 


IVinchefter. I ſhall give him the ſame Title for the fu- 
ture, in conformity to other Hiſtorians, who mention 
him only by that Name. Shortly after, the Biſhop was 
made the Pope's Legate in Eng/and, and thereby had op- 
portunity to increaſe his Riches and Credit, to the great 
Prejudice of the Duke of Glecefter his Enemy. 


The Siege of Pontorſom ſtill coutinued, without King Rick 


of Beaulieu, la Trimeuille was the ſole Favorite, and had movilie 


guarded her as far as Gant, where ſhe was to. reſide. Af- ſuch an Aſcendent over the King, that nothing was done 4 925 

ter that, all Hainault unanimouſly received the Duke of but by his Direction. The Conſtable thought at firſt, to 

Brabant for Sovereign. have been. a great gainer by this Change, becauſe the new 

Jaguelina was inraged to ſee herſelf a Priſoner. But Favorite had always profeſſed a Friendſhip for him, but | 

perceiving, Reſiſtance would but render her Condition was quickly convinced of the contrary. His Behaviour to : 

more grievous, ſhe feigned to be pleaſed, that her Affair the former Miniſters, making this apprehenfive of the . 

was left to the Pope's Determination. This Diſſimula- fame Treatment, he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to in- 4 

tion procured her a mild and honorable Treatment, which flame the King's Averſion for him. The whole Court I 
Seeta The knew how to improve. In September, ſhe found quickly perceived it, with extreme Concern. The great 3 
ber Eſcape, means to eſcape in Man's Cloaths, and retire into Holland. Men could expect no Preferments, unleſs the King's # | 
3 She was well received by ſome of her Subjects, whilt Affairs were in a good Situation, and were perſuaded, the 1 
Nionftrelet. Others choſe rather to adhere to the Duke of Burgundy ; Conſtable alone was capable of reſtoring them. For this 2 
Hall. + knowing how difficult it would be to ſupport her againſt and ſeveral other Reaſons, la Trimouille grew exceeding NY 

ſo potent an Enemy, The Duke, vexed that his Prey odious. This Hatred was carried ſo far, that at laſt a AZ ® 

had eſcaped him, carried the War into Holland, to hin- Confederacy was formed againſt him, of which the Earls 1 


der her from fortifying herſelf in that Country. This 
War, which is foreign to our Hiſtory, laſted the Year 
1427, and part of 1428, I ſhall hereafter relate the Suc- 
ceſs, and in the mean time muſt return to what paſled in 
France. 

1427. The Earl of I/arwick's loſs before Montargis, and the 
Weakne(s of Neceſſity of garriſoning ſo many Towns, prevented his 
beth Parties keeping the Field. Beſides, the Duke of Bedford had 
*: France» ordered him to ſpare his Troops againſt an important 

Expedition, which it was not yet proper to diſcover, All 
this while, Charles was in no better Condition. "The Ad- 
vantage lately gained by his Troops, had not augmented 
his Forces, Thus both Sides were forced to remain un- 
active, or at leaſt to content themſelves with Attempts to 
furprize ſome Places. 
The Dubs In the beginning of this Year, the Earl of Fazx, who 
of Suffolk is had at length taken part with King Charles, tent him a 
an hg Body of Troops, under the Command of Count 4 Orval, 
relieved iy Of the Houſe of Albret. This General approaching Mans, 
Talbot, where the Earl of Suffolk was with a few Soldiers, held 
F. Daniel. Intelligence with ſome of the Burghers, who promiſed to 
deliver the City. Accordingly, he was admitted, and 
the Earl of Suff foxced to retire into the Caſtle, where 


(1) He departed from England about Febr. 2, and lande i at Calais Febr. 5. Stow's Ann. fol. 368, Compl. Hiſt. p. 353. 


of Clermont and De la Marche his Couſin, were the Heads. 


They began with an Attempt upon his Life, after Riche- 


mont's, Example. Having notice that the King was gone 
to Loches, and had left la Trimouille at Baurges, they 
aſſembled ſome Troops, and marched thither to ſeize the 
Favorite, But they found he was already gone after the 


King. However, not to loſe their labour entirely, they 4 Civil 
reſolved to carry away La Borde and De Prig, two of his War of 


Creatures, who were retired into the 


great Tower. 
Prie was killed in defending himſelf, 


bis accu", 
De ended & 
but La Borde held Date v 


out, till the King hinaſelf came to reſcue him. This At- Alenlone 


fair, turned to a Civil War, which, after laſting ſome 
Months, was at length ended by the Duke of _A/en/on's 
Mediation. This young Prince, who was taken Priſoner 
at the Battle of Verntuil, was lately releafed by the Duke 
of burgundys Interceflion, who, though an, Enemy of 
King Charles, ſought all occaſions to gain the Friendſhip 
of the French Princes. But it coſt the Duke of Alenfon 
two hundred thouſand Crowns, a very conſide table Sum 
at all times, but eſpecially at the Time we are ſpeaking 
of. To procure this Money, he was forced to part with 
his Jewels, and fell the Duke of Bretagne the "Town of 
Nugeres, at a very low rate. In return for his late Ser- 
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vice to the King, Charles made him a P eſ-nt of fourſcore 
thouſand Crowns, though himſelf was in great want. Mean 
while, Ia Trimouille ſtill kept his Poſt at Court. 

2% Dube of Whilſt Charles was employed in quelling his Dome- 
B-d'ord {tick Enemies, the Duke of Bedford was intent upon exe- 


1 nnn 4- 0 


cuting a Deſign, formed before he left England ; and that 


427. 


, v4 f was, to reduce the Duke of Bretagne to the Obedience of 
bree. King Henry. Ever fince June he had cauſed Pontor/on 
ET to be beſieged (1), a ſtrong Town on the Borders of Bre- 
tage, which might have been a 03 Obſtacle to his 
Entrance into that Dukedom, had it continued in the 

Hands of the French, This Siege, which had been very 

long, being ended (2), the Duke of Bedford repaired to 

the Army, with a Reinforcement which increaſed it to 

twenty thouſand Men. With this powerful Body, to 

which he knew his Enemies had nothing like it to oppoſe, 

he prepared to enter Bretagne, threatening the Country 

with utter Deſtruction. Whether the Duke of Bretagne 

Fe beet was ſurprized, or, was glad to have an excuſe to abandon 


— 2 King Charles, whom he had joined only out of Conde- 
tir ſcenſion to the Conſtable his Brother, he wiſely prevented 
Pu Tillet. the impending Danger. He was very ſenſible, Charles 
— was not able to protect him. Beſides, he was diſpleaſed 

with him on the Conſtable's account. For theſe Reaſons, 
he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Bedford, to ſue for 
Peace, upon what Terms he pleaſed. 

Though it was in the Regent's Power to be revenged of 
the Duke of Bretagne, he thought it his duty, to prefer 
the Intereſts of the King his Nephew, to his own Satis- 
faction. Indeed, it was much more advantagious for the 
King, to make of the Duke of Bretagne a willing 
Friend, by treating him civilly, than a private Enemy, 
by uſing him rigorouſly, So, he required nothing more 
of him, than to ſwear to the Peace of Troe, and cauſe 
all his States to do the ſame, purſuant to his Engagements 
with Henry V (3); and to promiſe with an Oath to do 
Homage to young Henry when required. This Modera- 
tion made great Impreſſion on the Duke of Bretagne, who, 
ever after, proved a Friend to the ngliſb, even in the 
decline of their Aﬀairs. On the other hand, though the 
Regent perceived, he could expect no great Aſſiſtance 
from the Duke of Bretagne, by reaſon of the Influence, 
the Conſtable his Brother had over him, yet he thought 
the gaining that Prince from Charles's Party, was no ſmall 

Advantage to the Engliſh. 
Continuation I left the Duke of Burgundy at War with Jaguelina in 
Abele, Holland, under the ſpecious Pretence of ſupporting the 
Hainault. Honour and Intereſt of the Duke of Brabant his Couſin ; 
Moaſtrelet- though, as the Sequel will diſcover, in reality, it was only 
for his own private Views. This War, as may be ima- 
gined, did not turn much to Jaguelina's Advantage. 
There was too great a Diſproportion between the two 
Parties, The Duke of Gleceſter was not able of himſelf 
to give his Ducheſs the Aſſiſtance ſhe wanted. To that 
end, he muſt have employed the Publick Revenues of 
England, or procured an extraordinary Subſidy of the 
Parliament. But that was not eaſily to be obtained, at a 
time, when the War in France was expenſive to the Na- 
tion. However, in the Parliament held this Year, the 
Aft. Pub, Duke had Intereſt enough to procure a ſmall Aid. It 
X- p- 374» appears in the Collefion of the Public Als, that the Par- 
375" liament petitioned the King, to aſſign the Duke of Gl+- 
ceſter, the Sum of five thouſand Marks, out of the Subſidy 
granted him, to enable him to aſſiſt his Ducheſs, To this 
Sum, the King advanced five thouſand Marks, upon the 
Salary annexed to the Protectorſhip. With this Aid thé 
Duke ſent. a Reinforcement of ſome Engliſh Troops, under 
Monſtrelet, the Command of Silvatier (4), But theſe Troops being 
defeated/ by the Duke of Burgundy, preſently after their 
landing, T aqueling found herſelf reduced to a very ſad 
Condition. In ſhort, by the Duke of Bedford's Inter- 
ceſſion, ſhe obtained a Truce, during which the Duke of 
Glocefter was brought to conſent, that his Affair with the 
Duke of Brabant, ſhould be decided by the Pope. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the Duke of Bedford had now an- 
nulled the fingle Combat, between the Dukes of Burgundy 
Nut- oF and Gloceſter, Some time after, the Pope publiſhed his 
Brabant dien. Sentence, annulling Faquelina's Marriage with the Duke 


Act. Pub. 
X. p. 378, 
385. 

Du Tillet. 


(1) During this Siege, the Lord Scales, with Sir Jobs Harpeley, Sir William Breartin, and three thouſand Men at 
of Proviſions and Ammunition ; but, in their return towards +onterſon, they were encountered by a Body of fix thouſand 
bravely engaged, and defeated ; above eleven hundred of the French being lain and taken. /, fol. ror, 

(2) The Lord Roos, and Sir Fobn Talbot, were made Governors of this Town- 


1s. HENRY VI. 


of Glecefler, and confirming her firſt Marriage with the 
Duke of Brabant (5), who ſurvived but a few Months 
this Determination, and was ſucceeded by the Earl of St, 
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1427. 


Pol his Brother. By the death of the Duke her Huſ- 

band, Faquelina ought to have had peaceable poſſeſſion of 

her Dominions. But the Duke of Burgundy diſcovered on % Puts of 
this occaſion, that the Duke of Brabant's Intereſt, was 44 
not the Motive of his Proceedings. He fo ordered it, that quelina's In- 
Faquelina's Subjects refuſed to receive her, and made him- ee. 
ſelf Mediator between them. The Lion in the Fable ongtrelet. 
was literally practiſed in this Agreement. The Duke 

obliged Faquelina, to commit to him the Government of 

her Dominions, appoint him her Heir, and promiſe never 

to marry again (6). 

All the Hiſtorians generally fix theſe Occurrences to 
the Year 1427. And yet it appears in the Collection of aq. pub. 
the Publick As, that this Affair was not ended May the X. p. 39%. 
18th, 1428. At leaſt the Duke of Glocefter and Fa- 
quelina had not yet ſubmitted to the Pope's Sentence ; 
for there, Henry VI, ſpeaking of this Princeſs, calls 
her Taquette, Ducheſs of Gloce/ter and Holland, his well- 
beloved Aunt. Probably, the Duke of Brabant's Death, 
had put them in hopes, that their Marriage might be con- 
firmed, or a Diſpenſation obtained to marry again. Ac- 
cordingly, it was on this account doubtleſs, that the Duke 
of Burgundy exacted from Faquelina the forementioned 
Conditions, in order to deprive the Duke of Glaceſten, of 
all hopes of ever ſetting foot again in the Low-Countries, 

Be this as it will, the Duke of Glcefer, preſſed by his Du» of 
Brother and the Council, who ſaw how prejudicial to the G!ocefter 
King's Affairs his Obſtinacy was, deſiſted from his Pre- — ant 
tenſions. He relinquiſhed Faquelina, and ſhortly after marries 
married Eleanor Cobham (7), whom he had long kept as legen 
his Miſtreſs. Thus ended the Quarrel, which had proved e 
ſo fatal to England (8). Hall, 

Though the Englih were no longer concerned in Ja- c,,1;nuation 
quelina's Affairs, it will not however be improper briefly ef Jaqu*li- 
to relate the Succeſs ; and withal, ſhow the Growth of the 33 ws 
Houſe of Burgundy's Greatneſs. This Princeſs, notwith- 
ſtanding her involuntary Engagement, married afterwards 
Borſel, a Zelander, which obliged the Duke of Burgundy 
to make War upon them. Borſel being made Priſoner, 
82 was forced, in order to free him, to agree, that 

r Children by her late Marriage, ſhould be incapable of 
inheriting her Dominions, and to deliver all her Towns 
to the Duke of Burgundy, She ſtill lived ten Years, and 
after her Death, the Duke of Burgundy was acknowledg- 
ed for Earl of Hainault, Holland, Zeland, and Lord of 
Friſeland. Before Faquelina's Death, he had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Earldoms of Zutphen and Namur, of which, 
he had purchaſed the Reverſion, after the Deceaſe of the 
Earl of Namur, which happened in 1428, In 1430, he Monrelc» 
inherited the Duchies of Brabant, Lathier, Limbourg, and 
the Marquiſate of Anvers, by the Death of Philis Duke 
of Brabant his Couſin, who left no Iſſue. All theſe Do- 
minions, joined to Flanders, Artois, the two Burgundies, 
and the 'T owns on the Somme held of the King of Eug- 
land, put him upon a Level with the crowned Heads. 

Let us return now to the War in France. 

The Engl had ſtill a great Superiority over King 1428 
Charles. Though the Buſineſs of Hainault had ſomething euer :£ 
diſordered their Affairs, they were, however, notwithſtand- Coli ſn 
ing that Diverſion, in ſo flouriſhing a Condition, as ſcem- ce. 
ed to promiſe certain Succeſs, The Duke of Bretagne 
no longer gave them any Uneaſineſs. The Earl of 
Richemunt his Brother was at Variance with King Charles, 
without any probability of a Reconciliation, The Duke of 
Burgundy ,. freed from the Holland War, could for the fu- 
ture powerfully aſſiſt his Allies. In fine, | beſides their 
numberleſs Garriſons in the Kingdom, the Regent had 
on foot a Body of twenty thouſand Men, and moreover 
expected a ſtrong Reinforcement with the Earl of Solis- 
bury from England. 

On the other hand, King Charles was without Allies, 73e i!! Stat 
and without Refuge. It is true, in order to obtain Suc- 7 N 
cours from Scotland, he was negotiating a Marriage be- — - 
tween the Dauphin his Son, and Margaret Daughter of 


King James, though they were yet both in their Infancy, 


Army, ent to get 2 Recruit 
of the Enemies, whom they 


Ibid. 


(3) The Duke of Bretagne embraced and ſwore to theſe Conditions, on the $th of September. Du Tillet, p. 363. 


(4) So the Commander of thoſe Troops is called 
Lord Fitz-Walter, p. 367. This Reinforcement 


Monftrelet, vir. le Seigneur de Silvatier. Vol, II. fol. 27. b. But Stow 
of about five hundred Men, Monſtreler, ibid, Hall, fol. 93, 2 


1 alſo decreed, That if the Duke of Brabant died, it ſhould not be lawful for the Duke of Glecyfer 19 marry her, Monſtrelet, fol. 41» 


, 93+ 
(6) Without his Conſent. Monftrelet, fol. 36. 
(7) Daughter to Reginald, Lord Cobbam of Sterborough. 


(8) In the mean while, a Parliament being f. 
NI , a Parliament being ſummon 


dat Haren. Vol. II. p. 19 


in England, met at Miner, Ofober 1 hich 
every Pariſh within the Realm, fix Shillings and 4 for *. w granted the King Tunnage and Poundage 


9» Hall, fol. 93 
aty Nobles in value ; and fix Shillings and Eight - 


pence of every Perſon that held immediately by a Knight's Fee, or according to the Rate. Corron's Abridg. p. 587, 588. In this Parliament it 


was enacted, That Knights of the Shire, who, in caſe of an undue Election, were, by the 11th of Henry IV, to loſe their W. 


3 and Sherifts, 


who, making 2 falſe Return, were, by the fame Statutes, to pay a hundred Pounds ; ould be admitted to have the Anſwer nd * Traverſe to In- 


queſts and Offices betere any Juſtices of Aſſiae. Stetute- Bos 


But 
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142.. But this was a diftant Proſpect. Beſides, the King of The Engl/h Army not being ſufficiently numerous to 1426 
Scotland had no way ſhown an Inclination to break the inveſt the City on all Sides, the Beſiegers received Suc- Th: Be. 
Truce with the Engliſh. So, Charles ſeeing no appear- cours in the very beginning of the Siege, But the. Earl a, a Fo 
ance of ſupporting himſelf, ſeemed to have entirely given of Salisbury, who conſidered this Enterprize as a deciſive rh C my 
over all care of preventing the Deſigns of his Enemies. Action for the King his Maſter, and his own Reputation, #7-v-rr g.. 


He lived in a ſurprizing Indolence, without loſing any of 
his uſual Diverſions. ; 
Af-mblyof The Conſideration of the Poſture of the Affairs of the 
huge two Nations, made the Duke of Bedford conclude, the 
Paris. War would ſoon end, and two or three Campains in- 
Monftrelet. fallibly drive Charles out of the Kingdom. He reſolved 
fol. 37- therefore to exert his utmoſt, during ſo favorable an Op- 
portunity. But as he had many Troops, it was neceſſary 
firſt to provide for their Subſiſtence. For that purpoſe, 
he held an Aſſembly of the chief Men at Parris, to whom, 
he propoſed revoking all the Grants made to the Church 
for forty Years paſt. But he met with ſo ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion from the Clergy, that, not to alienate the Affection of 
ſo powerful a Body, he was obliged to deſiſt, and to 
make uſe of other Means for the Maintenance of his 
Army. | 
Toe Earl of Before he began the Execution of his Projects, he loſt 
ki tg the Aſſiſtance of the brave Earl of Warwick, who re- 
„turned into England, being appointed Governor to the 
ebe King, King. He was deſigned for this Place, immediately after 
3 Pub. the Death of the Duke of Exeter in 1426. But as he 
. 399. was neceſſary in France, his Patent was not drawn up 
till the 1ſt of June this Year. Probably, it was thought 
proper to ſtay, till the Earl of Salisbury, who was to lead a 
ſtrong Reinforcement to the Duke of Bedford, was ready 
to depart, 
The Farloef The Earl of Salisbury arrived in France in July, with 


omitted nothing to deprive the Beſieged of that Advan- 
tage. He run up round the City ſixty Forts or Redoubts, 
called then Baſtilles, How great ſoever this Work might 
be, nothing could divert him from it, fince the Succeſs of 
the Siege entirely depended upon it. In vain would he 
have puſhed his Attacks, if the Enemies could continually 
introduce freſh Supplies. Beſides, the Seaſon, now far 
advanced, ſuggeſted to him, that he would be forced to 
paſs the Winter in the Camp, and during that time be 
liable to many Inſults, 

Among the ſixty Forts, there were fix miich ſtronger 
than the reſt, upon the fix principal Avenues of the City. 
The French could before with eaſe introduce Convoys into 
the Place, and had made frequent uſe of that Advantage. 
But after theſe Forts were built, it was with extreme Dif- 
ficulty, that they could, now and then, give ſome Aſſiſ- 
tance to the Beſieged. Upon theſe fix great Redoubts the 
General erected Batteries, which thundered againſt the 
Walls. But as the Artillery was not then in its preſent 
Perfe&ion, it muſt not be imagined, the Canons did the 
ſame Execution as now. 

It would be tedious to relate all the Particulars of this 
Siege, the Attacks, Sallies, and daily Skirmiſhes, either to 
introduce or repulſe Convoys. It may eafily be judged, 
that one of the ſtrongeſt Places of France, defended by a 
numerous Garriſon, under the Conduct of the braveſt and 
moſt experienced General Officers then in France; and aſ- 


Hall, 


cours, K * 
x 


Saliabury © five thouſand Men (1), raiſed at his own Charge, purſuant faulted by Englihmen, deemed the moſt undaunted War- 
> eve to an Agreement with the Council (2). Upon his Arri- riors in the World; furniſhed the Beſiegers and Beſieged 
eb-uſand val at Paris, the Regent gave him the Command of an with frequent Occaſions to exerciſe their Valour. 
— Army of ſixteen thouſand Men. This was more than Charles readily perceived, the taking of Orleans would Charles 
Nie Ader, ſufficient to be Maſter of the Field, King Charles not be- deprive him of the Advantage, of continuing the War in Gta 
The Regent's ing able to ſet on foot any ſuch Body of Troops. The the northern Provinces of the Kingdom : But, as he had Monſtretet, 
Degen. Regent's Deſign was, to drive Charles beyond the Loire, neither Men nor Money, could not raiſe the Siege. How- 
knowing, that when once that Prince was at a Diſtance, ever, he approached it, and came to Chinon, where he con- | 
all his Towns, on this Side the River, would ſurrender of vened the chief Men, and obtained an Aid of Money. 
Courſe for want of Succours. To this end, it was ne- Whilſt he was in this Place, the Conſtable Richemont ſent 
ceſſary to take from him the Places, which preſerved the him an Offer of his Service. But in whatever Diſtreſs he 
Communication with the Northern Provinces, in order to might be, and however great his Want was of a ſpeedy | 
deprive him of all hopes of returning. Aſſiſtance, he could not reſolve to forgive him. | 
Sali«bury It was with this view, that the Earl of Salisbury, aſ- Mean while, the Siege was vigorouſly proſecuted, The , Pert 
marcbet '9- ſiſted by the Earls of Suffolk, Talbot, Faſtolff, and ſeveral Bulwark of the Tournelles (4) being much ſhaken by the #c-m 3. l | 
evards the pd , No - ters of the \ 
— other famous Leaders, marched towards the Loire, the Beſiegers Cannon, and the Beſieged thinking it proper to Bulwart, i 
onſtrelet. beginning of Auguſt. Orleans was the moſt important ſet it on Fire, the Engliſh extinguiſhed the Flames, and Y 
1 Place in thoſe Parts. It belonged to the Duke of Or- lodged themſelves in that Poſt. At the ſame time they ue. 
0 leans, who was Priſoner in England, ever ſince the Bat- became Maſters of the "Tower on the Bridge, from Tur « .Y . 
7 tle of Azincourt., The pretended Treaty, as I obſerved, whence the whole City could be viewed. The taking of '* r 
1 between Henry V, and the Duke of Orleans, concerning this Tower proved fatal to the Earl of Salisbury. One The Earl of þ 
1 the Neutrality of this City, is a meer Chimera, - It was Day, as he was looking out of a Window, a Cannon-ſhot Salisbury 'Y ; 
0 invented to render the Siege of Orleans odious, and make from the City hit him as it paſſed on the Right Side of . 8 
. it believed, that Heaven interpoſed in favour of France, Head, carried away his Cheek, and ſtruck out one of his Hall. 1 ; 
T7» Siege of to puniſh the pretended perfidiouſneſs of the Engliſh. Be Eyes. He died a few Days after at Mehun, where he 1 
Orleans re- this as it will, the Earl of Salisbury holding a great Coun- had been removed (5). This Loſs, though very great to 
* cil of War, it was reſolved to beſiege 84 It ap- the Enxgliſb, interrupted not the Siege. The Earl of Suf- 
X. b. 408. Pears in the Collection of the Publick Afts, that this Re- folk taking the Command of the Army, continued the 
ſolution was taken without the Duke of Bedford's Know- Attacks as vigorouſly as before, aſſiſted by Talbot, one of 
ledge, and contrary to his Opinion. To ſucceed in this the braveſt and moſt experienced Captains of his Age, 
Undertaking, the neighbouring Places, which might an- There was nothing every Day but continual Aſſaults, 73: Cm. 
noy the Beſiegers, were firſt to be ſecured. Accordingly, Sallies, Skirmiſhes, wherein the Beſieged behaved with e- «rd , 
the Months of Augu/t and September were ſpent in that qual Bravery and Conduct. Notwithſtanding the Precau- ed az. ' 
Monftrelet. Work. During that Space, the Eng/ih took Jenville, tions uſed by the Engliſh, to prevent Succours from being rin; be B | 
| Mehun, Baugenci, Gergeau, Clery, Sully, and ſome other thrown into the City, Troops and Convoys were, from Se. = ; 
ſmall Towus, and at laſt, appeared before Orleans the 12th time to time, introduced, h always by Dint of Sword. 1 
of October. Thus the Garriſon, which at firſt conſiſted only of twelve = 
7he French The Fra h eaſily perceived, by all the Engliſh General's hundred Men, was become three thouſand ſtrong. by the = 
day in Stores, Proceedings, that he intended to beſiege Orleans, Accor- end of December. On the other hand, the Army of the 1 
ac. Pub. dingly, whilſt he was elſewhere employed, they had ſent Beſiege % 
A thither both Men and Amunition (3). Gaucour, a Crea- the Supplies perpetually ſent by the Regent, fo that the 
ture of the Duke of Orleans, commanded there, though Siege daily grew more important and difficult. 
he was till a Priſoner of the Englih, and releaſed upon The 
his Parole, only to have means to provide his Ranſom, and the Succeſs of their Enterprize was yet doubtful, 25, Bare 
He had even been recalled ever ſince Tune. The Baſtard The Regent, who began to be uneaſy at the length of the 4 4 
of Orleans, d' Orval, La Hire, Xaintrailles, Thouars, Siege, was confirmed more and more in his Opinion, that l 
Bouſſac, Chabannes, La Fayette, Graville, and ſeveral it was a raſh Undertaking. However to neglect nothing 
other Offices, & Note, had thrown themſelves into the in his Power, he ſent from Paris a Convoy of Salt- 
City, to acquire Reputation in the Service of their Sove- Fiſh (6), the Lent Seaſon of the Year 1429 being come. 
reign, | He left the Conduct of it to Fa/tolff, one of the bravelt 


4 = raiſed about hx thouſand ; whereof he ſent over three thouſand in May, and came over himſelf with the reſt about Midſummer, Aon- 
eier, kol. 37» f 
.* | (2) He was to have always with him fix hundred Men at Arms, fix Knights Bannerets, thirty four Knights-Batchelers,- and ſeventeen hundred 
. Archers. And for their Wages ; he was to have, himſelf, Six-pence, eight Farthings Sterling a Day: For each Knight-Banneret, Four-pence Ster- 
_ * each Knight-Batcheler, Two-pence: For every Man at Arms, Twelve-pence a Day: And for each Archer, Bix-renee. Were Fed. 
Ln 

(3) They pulled down all the moſt confiderable Buildings in the Suburbs, and, among the reſt, twelve Churches, and ſeveral Mon afteries ;' that the 
Engiiſh might not make uſe of them in carrying on the Siege. Monſtrelet, fol. 38. 
| (4) The Place where the Parliament fits to hear criminal Cauſes. g 
| 14 1as Montacute Earl of Salisbury, died Nowember 3, without Iſſue-Male, lea only one ter, named Alice, who was married t& Fi- 
— Nevill, Son of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, who, upon Montacute's Death, was ſtiled Earl of Salizbury. He was buried at Bipam in Bertie 
His Widow was married afterwards to William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. Degdalr Baron, Vol. I. p- 652, 653. 

16) Together with Artillery, Ammunition, Cc. the whole in betweea four and five hundred Carts and Carriages. Menfreler, fol. 40. * 
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1429. moſt able Generals the Engliſb then had (1), and gave 
"On _ a Guard of ſeventeen hundred Men ( 2). | harles 
baving notice of the A, the Convoy was to ſet out from 
Paris, reſolved to way-lay it. He commiſſioned the Earl 
of Clermont for that purpoſe, who at the Head of three 
thouſand Men, attacked the Convoy on the Road to Or- 
leans. February the 12th, at ſeven in the Morning, 
Faſtolff having heard of the Approach of the French, had 
made an Intrenchment with his Carriages, behind which 
he had ſecured himſelf againſt their firſt Charge. It was 
indeed very vigorous, but the Engliſb ſuſtained it with ſuch 
reſolution, that, inſtead of being routed by the firſt Shock, 
they put their Enemies into extreme Diſorder, by the 
great Slaughter of their Men. When Faſtolf ſaw their 
Confuſion, he ordered the Carriages to be removed, and 
falling upon the French Troops, already diſheartned, en- 
tirely defeated them with great Slaughter. Sixſcore Lords 
or Ofkcers of note fell that day, beſides a great Num- 
ber of common Soldiers (3). The Baſtard of Orleans, 
who had ſallied out to aſſiſt the Earl of Clermont in deſeat- 
ing the Convoy, preſerving a Preſence of Mind in this 
Rout, found means to re-enter the City with four hundred 
Men. This Action was called The Battle of Herrings. 

King Charles was extremely dejected upon News of this 
Defeat. He ſaw himſelf upon the point of loſing Orleans, 
the Hels of and WAS ſenſible of the Conſequences of the Loſs. The 
Burzvndy. Thoughts of ſeeing the Englyh ravage the Province be- 
EM onſtrelet yond the Loire, and thereby diſable him from continuing 
1 the War, could not but trouble him exceedingly. This 
: Misfortune would infallibly follow, upon their being Ma- 
ſters of Orleans. In this Diſtreſs, he deviſed an Expe- 
; dient, proper, as he thought, to rob them of this Advan- 
. tage; reckoning, they would be ſs blind as not to ſee 
J through his Artifice, This was, to ſend to the command- 
4 


Offer of ſur. 
findering 
Orleans 77 


ing Officers a Power to deliver the Place to the Duke of 
1 Burgundy, to be kept in Truſt till the end of the War. 
Nt i: refed. Xaintrailles and others, who were appointed to treat of 
Monttrelet. this Affair, going to Paris, made the Duke of Bedford 
3 the Offer, who laughed at the Stratagem. He plainly told 
<A them, it was a great Miſtake to think, he would beat the 
Buſh, for another to run away with the Game. Some ſay, 
the Duke of Burgundy was extremely offended with this Re- 
ply, and even withdrew his Troops from the Siege. But 
this is a mere Invention. The Duke of Burgundy had no 
reaſon to complain, that the Regent refuſed to deliver a 
| Place of that Importance to him, to pleaſe his Enemies. 
EMonftrelet. Beſides, we ſhall ſee preſently, the Regent was all along 
. 45, 46. very well ſatisfied with the Duke of Burgundy, as well 
4 during the Siege as aſter, 
WEharles Charles not ſucceeding in his Project, and ſeeing no other 


. way to ſave Orleans, began now to think of retiring into 


EDauphines. Dauphin, when a very extraordinary Accident gave a ſud- 
1 den Turn to the Affairs of the two contending Nations. 
A range We are going to ſee the ſtrangeſt and moſt unexpected Re- 


_ volution, ever mentioned in Hiſtory. ' The French from 
Face oF vanquiſhed, are going to be on a ſudden victorious; and 
en the Engliſh, hitherto deemed invincible, are going to be 
| every where defeated, and at laſt driven out of the King- 
dom. And what is more ſurprizing in this Revolution, is 
which it was cauſed. But before I en- 
ter upon Particulars, I muſt warn the Reader, that in 
what I am going to relate concerning this ſtrange Event, 
J follow the French Authors, without however warranting 
5 the Truth of their Aſſertions. 
Ar Accurt About the end of February, i429, a Country Girl, 
A — — called Jean of Arc, a Village in Domremy (4) in Lorrain, 
WM onfrelet, came to Robert de Baudricourt, Governor of Vaucouleurs, 
and told him, ſhe had received expreſs Orders from God 
to raiſe the Siege of Orleans, and crown King Charles at 
Rheims. Baudricourt at firſt conſidered the Girl as a Vi- 
ſionary, but afterwards finding ſhe talked very ſerifibly in 
the reſt of her Diſcourſes, he thought fit to ſend her to 
the King, who was ſtill at Chinon, Charles being in- 
formed that Joan of Arc was coming, declared, that Ma- 
ria d' Avignon a Nun, had formerly told him, Heaven 
would arm one of her Sex in Defence of France. Adding, 
that perhaps this Girl was the Perſon deſigned by Heaven. 
This was ſufficient to ſatisfy the Court beforehand, that 
2 of Arc's Calling was miraculous. The ſupernatural 
iſhon perſectly ſquared with the Sentiments of the 
Queen, of Agnes Sorrel the King's Miſtreſs, and of the 
principal Courtiers, who uſed all poſſible Endeavours to 
difſuade the King from his purpoſe to retire into Dauphine, 


A P. Danicl, 
Hall. 


NR V VI. 
So, nothing was more proper to divert him ſrom this Re- 
treat, than the hopes of a Change in his Fortune. How- 
ever this be, in theſe Diſpoſitions was Joan of Arc ex- 
pected, The firſt time ſhe appeared at Court, ſhe addeſ- b. Daniel. 
ſed herſelf directly to the King, diſcovering him among 
all his Courtiers, though ſhe had never ſeen him, and he 
had taken care to have nothing about him, to diſtinguiſh 
him. However, he ſeemed at firſt to make no great Ac- 
count of this Girl. But as ſhe carneftly preſſed him to 
credit her Words, which were the ſame ſhe had ſpoken to 
Baudricourt, he reſolved to have her examined. The Di- 
vines, her Examiners, declared, upon what ground I 
know not, that her Miſſion was divine. Then ſhe was 
ſent to the Parliament at Poicliers,, who were of the ſame 
Opinion. Laſtly, to confirm this Belief, the King de- 
clared, ſhe had told him Secrets, which no Mortal knew 
but himſelf, 

Every one being now prepoſſeſſed, that Joan of Arcy b. Dinie!; 
commonly called Ja Pucelle, [or the {aid} was ſent from 
God to fave France, ſhe was looked upon with Eyes of 
Admiration, All her Actions, Words, and Geſtures were 
conſtrued to her Advantage. There was diſcovered ia her, 
a fine Genius, folid Judgment, Greatneſs ot Soul, and a 
Knowledge very unuſual in one of her Sex and Condition, 

This was the common Effect of Piciudice. Thus far 
there is nothing that ſhould ſcent very range. It is eaſy to 
conceive, that this might be 2 Contrivance to revive the 
Courage of the French, and perhaps the King himtell, 
diſmayed at ſo many Loſſes, and beholding the Kingdom 
Juſt going to fall under the Dominion of Foreigners. But 
that this Invention, if it be one, ſhould ſucceed accord- 
ing to the Deſign of the Authors, is what may indeed be 
Juſt cauſe of Admiration, and afford ample matter for moral 
and political Reflections. | 

Mean while, the Siege of Orleans being vigorouſly pro- Joah w 
ſecuted, Charles reſolved to try to throw a Convoy into ©? C 
the City. Joan deſiring to be of the Party, and to have ;1...... 
Arms and a Man's Habit, eaſily obtained her Requeſt (5). et. 
To render her ſelf more remarkable, ſhe would have a Dante, 
certain Sword ſent for, from the Tomb of a Knight buried 
in the Church of St. Catherine de Fierbois. The Convoy 
deſigned for Orleans departed April the 25th. Several 
French Writers affirm, that Joan commanded the Guard, 
and conducted the Convoy into the City, but Mon/trelet, 
a cotemporary Author, ſays the contrary. The Convoy 
being arrived on the 29th in the Morning, near the Bur- 
gundian Gate, the Baſtard of Orleans made a Sally to fa- 
vour their Paſſage. A fierce and bloody Battle enſued, Mottreler, 
wherein, after a long reſiſtance, the Engliſb were defeated, 
and forced to let the Convoy go in (6). Jaan made her J. n enter 
Entry into Orleans, amidſt the Generals, and Acclamations Dan 
of the People, who aſcribed to her the good Succeſs of that 3 


Day. 

On the 4th of May, Joan at the head of a Detach- ale Fur 
ment of the Garriſon, attacked, Sword in hand, the Fort“ “ #-- 
of St. Loup, one of the fix largeſt beſore - mentioned. Aſ- 1 
ter a Conflict of four Hours, the Fort was carried, and Hall. 
of the twelve hundred Engliſb who defended it (7), four 
hundred were killed on the ſpot. Two days aſter, ſhe 
aſſaulted likewiſe the Fort of St. John; but as it was 
almoſt abandoned by the Engli/b, ſhe met with little Re- 
ſiſtance. Preſently aſter, without glving her Troops any 
Reſpite, ſhe led them againſt the Fort, called London, the 
moſt conſiderable of the Six, built upon the Ruins of the 
Church of the Augu/tines, Notwithſtanding the gallant 
Reſiſtance of the Englih, this was alſo taken, with great 
Loſs on their Side. gan's Troops thought of reſting 
themſelves, after ſo hard Duty, but immediately ſhe marched 
them to the Fort of the Tournelles, But as ſhe could not 
attack it that Evening, for want of day-light, ſhe kept it 
inveſted all Night. On the morrow, at break of Day, 
the Aſſault began, and laſted fourteen Hours without Inter- 
miſſion, The French were repulſed four ſeveral times, and 
as often renewed the Charge; Joan animating them by her 
Words and Actions, though wounded with an Arrow be- 
tween the Neck and Shoulders. At length, about eight 
at Night, the Fort was carried like the reſt, and fix hun- 
dred Engliſh cut in pieces. In all theſe Actions, Jean 
ſhewed a Valour and Reſolution very uncommon in Perſons 
of her Sex (8). 

It may eaſily be gueſſed, how great was the Conſterna- 7;, + i 
tion of the Engljb, after the ill Succeſs of that Day, gd 
The Loſs of four of their largeſt Forts not permitting 94“, 
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M-n{treler. 
Hall. 


(1) Together with Sir Thomas Ramp/lon, and Sir Philip Hall. Hall, fol. 10g. 


3 And about a thouſand People beſides. Mmftrelet. fol. 40. 
Between five and ſix hundred. Id. fol. 41. 


3 
$5 She was born in 1407, in the Pariſh of Gre«x upon the Meuſe, in Domreiny, Vit. Ms. 


(5) After ſhe had been about two Months with the King at Ch:non, 


Menſtrelet, fol. 41- 


(6) In the dead time of the Night, and in a great Storm of Rain and Thunder. Hell, fol. 107- 


(7) Among the reſt were ſlain Miiliam Gladdiſdale, the Captain, and the Lords Molyns, and Poynings. 
($) But Monftrelet obſerves, that though Joan was at the Head of theſe ſeveral Actions, and had 


Hall, fol. 107. Stec Ann. P · 370. 
e Glory of them, yet they were chicfly performed by 


thoſe noble Knights and Captains, who had ſo bravely defended Orleans, fol 43 In theſe Attacks, the Engizp loſt near eight thuufand Men, and the Free 


not above & hundred, 1 
No. 28, VoI. I, 
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1429. them to continue the Siege, they raiſed it the 12th of 
May, after having been before the Place ſeven whole 
Months. 
Here is a Fragment of the Duke of Bedford's Letter 
to the King his Nephew, ater the raiſing of the Siege of 
Orleans, which ſhows hows much the Engliſb, and the 


Duke of Bedford himſelf, were diſcouraged by this unex- 
peed Event. 


* And alle thing there proſpered for you, till the tyme 
of the Siege of Orleans taken in hand, God knoweth 
„by what Advis. At the whiche Tyme, after the Ad- 
venture fallen to the Perſone of my Conufin of Salysbury, 
*© whom God afloile, there felle, by the Hand of God as 
it ſeemeth, a greet ſtrook upon your Peuple that was 
aſſembled there in grete Nombre, cauſed in grete Par- 
tie, as y trowe, of lakke of ſadde Beleve, and of un- 
levefulle doubte, that thei hadde of a Diſciple and 
Lyme of the Feende, called the Pucelle, that uſed fals 
Enchauntements and Sorcerie, The whiche Strooke 
and Diſcomfiture nought oonly leſſed in grete partie the 
Nombre of youre Peuple there, but as well withdrowe 
the Courage of the Remenant in merveillous wyſe, and 
couraiged your Adverſe Partie and Ennemys to aflemble 
hem forthwith in grete Nombre &c. (1). 
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he rreat The raiſing of the Siege of Orleans uſhered in the De- 
Alterat — cline of the Engliſb Affairs. From that time, the French 
— Engih. and Engliſh ſeemed to have mutually changed Tempers and 
Characters. The Englih were ſeized with a Spirit of 
Fear and Amazement, whilſt the French were filled with a 
Courage, almoſt entirely loſt ſince the Battles of Azincourt 
Te Fnehſh and Yernucil., Though, after the raiſing of the Siege, the 
rec,” French exceeded not ſix thouſand, they fearleſly and 
5 briskly purſued the Engl, who, though they were {till 
ſuperior in Number, retreated in a ſtrange Diſorder. 
'T heir Conſternation was ſuch, that they knew not what 
they did. Inſtead of keeping together, to withſtand their 
Enemies, they amuſed themſelves with throwing nume- 
rous Garriſons into the Places, conquered before the Siege, 
about the Loire. By that means they ſo weakned them- 
ſelves, that they were no longer able to expect their Ene- 
mies who were cloſely purſuing them. As they dreaded 
a Battle, as much as they were wont to deſire it, they re- 
tired at a diſtance, and gave the French time to retake 
E., „ theſe Places one after another. The Earl of Suffolk was 
„made Priſoner in Gergeau, where he had imprudently ſhut 
Monf:lt. himſelf up, with four hundred Men only 2), which muſt 
all. have proceeded from his Conſternation at the Defeat of his 
Troops. Of all the Places in thoſe Parts, Baugenc: held 
out the longeſt, but could not help undergoing the ſame 
Charles e- Fate with the reſt. In ſhort, Diſorder and Confuſion had 
e fo poſleſſed the Engl, that Charles by Foan's Advice, 
Riwcims. reſolved to be crowned at Rheims. Mean time this City 
was till in the hands of the Engliſb. Beſides, there was a 
Neceſſity of traverſing above one hundred and twenty Miles 
of the Enemies Country, and of taking ſeveral Places, 
which at any other time he would not have ventured to 
approach. Strange Effect of the Terror ſtruck into the 
Engliſh by a Woman, and of the Confidence inſtilled into 
their Enemies by the ſame |! 
77 C,] The Conſtable Richemont, ſeeing the Proſperity of the 
. 2 King's Affairs, began to abate of his haughtineſs. Hi- 
Hall. therto he imagined himſelf neceſſary, but the late Events 
made him ſenſible he might be entirely forgotten, and 
loſe his Share of the Glory the King was, probably, go- 
ing to acquire. In this Belief, he aſſembled all his Friends, 
and forming a Body of twelve hundred Horſe, and twelve 
thouſand Foot, he marched to join the King who was 
then before Baugenci, The Duke of Bretagne, doubtleſs 
connived at this Levy in his Country, the late Revolution 
cauſing him to alter his meaſures. Whilſt the Conſtable 
was upon his march, La Trimouille, who deſired not his 
Company at Court, artfully perſuaded the King, he was 
coming with a numerous Army, to have his Perſon in his 
Power, This firſt Impreſſion ſo affected the King, that 
he was going to raiſe the Siege of Baugenci, and give the 
Conſtable Battle, but upon better Information, was pleaſed 
to receive him with his Succours. It was however upon 


(1) This Fragment, which is without date, is placed wrong in the Collection of the Publick As, among the Records of the Year 1428. Rapin. 
(2) About three hundred of them were ſlain at the taking of the Place. Monſtrelet, fol. 44+ Two hundred, ſays Hall, and among them Sir Alexander 


de la Pele, the Earl of Ss Brother, fol. 108. 


(3) Here wult be ſome miſtake either in the Author or the Printer, fince Rapin ſays above, the Bretns alone were thirteen thouſand two hundred. 


Probably the Bretons were not ſo numerous, as is faid above. P. Daniel fays, they did not exceed twelve hundred. Tom. VI. p. 69. Hall, fol. 108. 
Steto and Hal tay, the French Army confiited of twenty three thouſand Men, fol. 108. p. 370. 
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very mortifying Terms to a Prince of his CharaQter. It 
was required of him, that he ſhould not pretend to govern 
the King, nor be preſent at the Coronation, where La Tri- 
mouille was unwilling to be out-ſhone. 

Baugenci being taken, the King had Intelligence, that 73 5% 
the Engliſh were aſſembling in Beauce. Whereupon Pray, 
Charles holding a Council of War, it was unanimouſly _ * 
reſolved to give them Battle. Indeed, there was no pro- G % 
bability of going to Rheims, with the Enemies in the Montes 
Rear. Charless Army was then ten thouſand ſtrong (3), = 
including the Bretons, brought by the Conſtable. But of 
the twenty two thouſand Enetih, lately before Orleans, 
there was left but ſix thouſand with Talbot, who had taken 
the Command of the Army, after Suffolk was Pri- 
ſoner. By an effect of the great Amazement of the Eng- 
liſp, ſince the Affair of Orleans, they ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſurpriſed near Patay, by the French, who appeared 
in Sight before they had heard any thing of them. They 
had ſcarce time to draw up, which was done in ſuch Con- 
fuſion, that they made but a very faint Reſiſtance. Tal- 
bot alone maintained the Fight, by his Valour and Con- 
duct, but at laſt, the General being taken Priſoner, the a Ti, 
Engliſh Army was routed with the Loſs of two thouſand 7** H. 


1429. 


five hundred Men (4). Fa/tolf run away with the Aying Mw. | 


Troops, ſeized by one of thoſe ſudden Terrors, which, 


for the time, deprive a Man of the uſe of his Reaſon, and 


may happen to the moſt Couragious (5). | 

If the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans was a great Check 7% 04; 
to the Affairs of the Englih, the Defeat of Patay was a ®*4 | 
no leſs grievous and fatal Blow to them. The Regent aw inp. 
himſelf forced to keep within the Walls of Paris, being 
unable to appear in the Field, to oppoſe the Progreſs of 
his Enemies. Mean while, Charles improved theſe Advan- p 
tages. Lewis III, Duke of Arjou, and King of Sicily, his Tln 
Brother-in-law, being returned from Naples, where ben), 
had made along ſtay, brought him immediately after the 
Battle of Patay, a Supply of ſeveral brave Officers, who 
had attended him into {taly, and were come back with 
him into France. 

King Charles's Adherents increaſing, as his Affairs be- Cw 
came more proſperous, he reviewed his Troops at Gien, gtd 
and found them augmented to fifteen thouſand Men. He e 
gave a Part to the Conſtable, to make a Diverſion in Hal. 
Nermandy, or rather, under that honorable Pretence, to 
remove him, that he might not aſſiſt at the Coronation, 
according to Agreement. The Earl of Perdriac had an- 
other Part, to carry the War into Guienne. Theſe two e, 
Detachments were but five thouſand Men. With the- 
remaining ten thouſand, Charles took the Road to Rheims, Hal. 
knowing there was no Army in the Field to oppoſe him. 

In paſſing through Burgundy, he ſummoned Auxerre, which 
promiſed to follow the Example of the principal Towns 

of Champagne. Troye and Chalon ſurrendered upon the 

firſt Summons. A few days after, the Inhabitants of 
Rheims drove the Englih Garriſon out of the City, and 

ſent Deputies to the King, to preſent to him the Keys of, 
their Gates. Thus every thing ſucceeding to his wiſh, 2 
Charles entered Rheims (6) in Triumph, and was crowned i: =» 
preſently after (7). The Ceremony being ended, Jaan enn 
would have retired, affirming, ſhe had nothing more to 
do, after executing what God had commanded, But the 


King preſſed her fo earneſtly, that at laſt he prevailed 
with her to ſtay. 


It is now time to ſee what was tranſacting in England, Ie | 


. 0 % Gloceſter 
during the late fatal Revolution in France. The Quarrel wr 


{till ſubſiſted between the Duke of Glacgſter and the Biſhop C 
of incheſter, who was returned to London. As the Pre- Wia 
late's new Dignity rendered him more haughty than ever, 
the Duke of Glacgſter took occaſion from this Dignity, 
to give him a ſenſible Mortification. St. George's Day, 
Patron of the moſt noble Order of the Garter, being at 
hand, the Cardinal was to officiate, as Biſhop of in- 


cheſter. But the Duke of Glocgſter, and his Friends, op- 2s. Þ 


poſed it, affirming, he could not hold the Biſhoprick of 
incheſter, with the Dignity of Cardinal (8), without the 
King's expreſs Licence. The Affair being brought before 
the Council, it was reſolved, that for this time the Car- 
dinal ſhould not officiate as Biſhop of Y/inchefter z and two 
Lords were ſent to give him notice thereof, Next day, 


4) Monftrelet fays, there were about eighteen hundred Engliſh killed, and between a hundred and ſixſcore taken Priſoners 3 the chief of whom were the 
Lords Scales, 7r/bat, Hungerford, Sir Tamas Rampſton, &c. fol. 45. According to Hall, about twelve hundred were ſlain, and forty taken Priſoners, fol. 108. 

(5) The Eng/ih could not agree about the Place and Manner of fighting, whether it ſhould be on foot or on Horſeback ;. which was the chief Cauſe of 
ee Beſides they had neg lected to provide themſclves with ſharp Stakes, which uſed to be their main Defence againſt the Enemies Cavalty- 
Alcnſlrelet, fol. 46. 


Sir Jahn Faſt 
him again. Hall. fo). 108. 
6) July 6. Monſtrelet, fol. 47. 
(7) July 8. Lid. P. Daniel ſays, it was the 17th. Tom. VI. p. 71. 


off had the Garter, of which he was a Knight, taken from him by the Regent, for running away, but it was reſtored to 


(8) — i erat res inviſa eſſe Cardinalem, & fimiliter retinere in Anglia Epiſcopatum Wyntonienſem . Rymer's Fæd. Tom, X. p. 414+ 5 
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he came himſelf to the Board, and demanded upon what A few Days aſter (4), arrived from France, Garter King 1429. 
Foundation he was deprived of his Right. He was told, at Arms (5), with InſtruCtions from the Regent, to inform Toe Due 


it was for fear of prejudicing the Prerogatives of the Crown, the Council of the State of Affairs in that Kingdom, The 4 

and the Council perſiſted in their Reſolution. Hence the Subſtance of his Inſtructions was as follows : ts Qareer 

Cardinal perceived, his Adverſary's Intereſt to be {till ; 1 
much greater than his. I. That it was neceſſary to haſten the departure of 


Shortly after, the Prelate received the Pope's Bull, ap- Ratcliffe's and the Cardinal's Troops, and inform the Re- 
pointing him his Legate in Germany, and General of the gent of the preciſe time of their Imbarkation. 
Cruſade againſt the Bohemian Hereticks, The Pope's IT. The Dauphin, (for ſo the Regent called King 
View was to draw a Powerful Aid from England, againſt Charles,) was maſter of Troye, Chilon, and ſeveral other 
the Hufſites (1). Nay, it is not unlikely, that as he Places, ſome of which had voluntarily ſurrendred. That 

reatly favoured King Charles, his Deſign was to weaken he was to enter that very Day, July the 16th, the City 
England, by draining the Kingdom of Men and Money, of Rheims, where he would be crowned ; and afterwards 
under colour of the Cruſade, 13 the Cardinal re- intended to exert his utmoſt, to take Paris, but ſhould 
ceiving the Bull the beginning of June this Year, though find it more difficult than he imagined. 


it was dated March the 18th, 1427-8, preſented to the III. That the Duke of Burgundy (6) had fully diſ- 
King and Council a Petition, deſiring leave to publiſh the charged his Duty, and the City of Paris, had it not becn 


Cruſade. He prayed likewiſe, that he might have Power for him, would have been loſt before now. That he was 
to levy in England, five hundred Lances, and five thou- departed, that very day, for Arteis, to haſten his Troops, 
ſand Archers, and to appoint the Generals and Officers of and join them with the Engliſ Army. 
this Army. His Petition being examined in Council, it IV. That the Regent was to ſet out within two days 
was reſolved to grant it in Part, under the following Re- for Normandy and Picardy, where he would draw the 
ſtrictions: | Garriſons together, and expect the Troops that were to 
come from England. 
That no Perſon ſhall be obliged to contribute Money for V. _— The Council of France moſt Eumbly be- 
the Cruſade, but every one give what he pleaſed, hat ſought the King, to come and be crowned at Paris, 
the Sums thus voluntarily furniſhed, ſhould be put into 
ſuch Hands as the Council ſhould nominate. That the Upon this laſt Article, it was reſolved, that the young 
Gold or Silver ſhould not be conveyed beyond Sea, but King, now but eight Years old, ſhould go into France, 
expended in the Kingdom (2). and be crowned, but ſhould firſt be crowned in Eng- 
That the Cardinal ſhould be empowered to levy only land (7). 
two hundted and fifty Lances, and two thouſand five hun- In purſuance of this Reſolution, the Ceremony of the Hen 
dred Archers: That even this ſhould be granted, only Coronation was performed on the 6th of Newember. 
on condition, that the Pope, out of regard to the King days after, the Parliament, then aſſembled, ordered the Fre 
and Kingdom, ſhould not impoſe any Tax on the Laity Dignity of Protector and Defender of the Church to be '**”/*/ 


or Clergy. ſuppreſſed, but that the Duke of Ghce/fter ſhould keep A . 
That no Soldiers ſerving in France, ſhould be liſted or that of firſt Counſellor to the King. This was a very X. p. 43+, 
received among the Troops of the Cruſade. great as well as unexpected Mortification to that Prince. £35 436. 


That the Cardinal ſhould give the Council ſufficient Indeed, as the King's Coronation increaſed not his Ca- — 
Security for the return of theſe Troops. pacity, the Kingdom ſeemed till to require a Protector. Hall. 
That he ſhould effectually uſe his Intereſt, to induce the But it was pretended, the Protectorſhip was inconſiſtent 


King of Scotland to leave England in quiet, and obſerve with the Dignity of a crowned Head. We ſhall ſee here- 


the Truce. after, this Rule was not always obſerved. The Duke 
That in publiſhing the Cruſade, it ſhould expreſsly be however, handſomly ſubmitted to the Ordinance, as far as 
ſaid, that it was with the King's Aſſent and Licence. it concerned him, the Rights of his Brother the Duke of 


That the Officers ſhould be nominated by the Cardinal, _ remaining entire. 
but commiſſioned by the King. hilſt the Preparations were making in England for Charles 
That it ſhould be the fame with regard to the Conſta- the Coronation, Charles had continued his Conqueſts ©#timues bis 
ble, or Commander in chief of the Army. with great rapidity, However, his Coronation had de- 1 
That if the * 00 did not take place, the Money fur- tained him eleven days at Rheims. If the Regent had 5 
niſhed by private Perſons ſhould not be employed without then been provided with an Army, he might eafily have 
the King's Approbation. a incloſed him in that Corner of France, where he had 
but few Places, ſurrounded with the Enemies Garriſons, 
By theſe Reſtrictions may be ſeen, how careful the Coun- But the Duke was then in Picardy, with few Troops, ex- 
cil was, to hinder the Pope's exerciſing in the Kingdom, an pecting thoſe that were to come from England. Charles 
Authority but too much abuſed by his Predeceſſors. therefore improved the Advantage, procured by that 


The Cardina! Mean while, the News of the Battle of Patay flying Prince's Diſtance. The Inhabitants of the Englih 


A ſerve in into England, cauſed a great Conſternation, and made it Towns being, for the moſt part, well inclined to him, 


France ::// 
December. 
Joly. 

AR. Pub. 
p. 422+ 
Monit cclct. 
Hall. 


* 
— 


eaſily judged, that the Regent wanted a ſudden and pow- nothing hindered them from ſhewing him Marks of their 

erful Aid. And therefore, without loſing a Moment, the Affection, ſince the Duke of Bedford had been forced to 

Council ordered new Levies, the Command whereof was weaken the Garriſons extremely, to compoſe an Army. 

deſigned for Sir John Ratcliffe. But, as in the preſent This was the Cauſe, that, in a very ſhort Space, Charles Several la- 
Poſture of Affairs in France, it would have been very im- became maſter of Soifſons, Provins, Chateau-T hierry, © «render 
prudent to ſend Troops into Bohemia, the Council reſolved Crepi, and ſome other Places, even before they ks f wh 884 
to make ſome alteration in what was granted to the attacked; the Englih Garriſons not being ſtrong — 


Cardinal of inc heſter. Upon this urgent occaſion, a new to prevent the Burghers from following their Inclina- 
Agreement was made (3) with him, whereby he engaged tion. 


to ſerve in France, under the Duke of Bedford, till the Mean time the Duke of Bedford, having at laſt re- Tie Re 


end of December, with the Troops of the ruſade, pro- ceived the expected Supplies, 1 * to march (8), in marches to- 


vided they were not employed in any Siege. order to ſtop the Progreſs of his Enemy (9). At Crepi, 232 


1 will be a large Account of theſe People in the Hiſtory of the Council of Ba/il, in the State of the Church, at the end of the Reign of 
enry . 


1 (2) 2200 is, be laid out upon Merchandizes, which were to be delivered to thoſe that engaged in the Cruſade, and by them exported. Rymer's Fed. 
om. X. p. 420. 

(3) At Recbeſler, on Jay 1. Ibid. p. 424. (4) July 16. Bid. p. 432. 

(5) There are three Kings at Arms in England; namely, Garter, Clarencieux, and Nerroy. Garter is the principal,” inſtituted by Henry V, as is re- 
lated above, p- 531. Note (4). His Bufineſs is to attend Knights of the Garter at their Solemnity, and to marſhal the Funerals of the greater Nubil; 
Clarencieux was created by Edward IV, who, upon attaining the Dukedom of Clarence by the Death of his Brother, made the Herald belonging to = 
Duke of Clarence, a King at Arms, and called him Clarentius. His proper Office is to marſhal the Funerals of the leſſer Nobility, or Gentry, on the 
South-fide of the Trent. Nerroy's Office is the fame on the North-fide of Trent, as appears by his Name, The Northern King. The Buſineſs of the He- 
raids is likewiſe to denounce War, to proclaim Peace, or to be employed in the King's martial Meſſages. They are Judges alſo of Gentlemens Arms 
marſhal all the Solemnities at the Coronation of Princes, Ic. Yerflegan derives the Word Herald from Here an Army, and Heat a Champion, as — 
as to ſay, The Champion of the Ar Befides the three Kings, there are fix other properly called Heraldi, as they were created to attend Dukes Sc. viz 
York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and M inder. There are four more called Marfbal or Purſuivants at Arms, who commonly luceed i the 
Places of Heraldsz namely, Blue-Mantle, Reuge Creſi, Reuge-Dragon, and Peter-Cullis. F * 

(6) —— by miſtake, ſays Bretagne. | « 

7 Between theſe Tranſactions and the King's Coronation, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, on September 22, which granted i 
- Rab and continued the Subſidy of Weolks, and Tunnage and Poundage as * * = money or 57 — on. Ce the ** — 
— enacted, That every City, Burrough, and T own in the Kingdom, thould have, at their own Charge, a common Balance, and Weights ſealed, ac- 

ng to the Standard of the Exchequer, in the keeping of the Mayor or Conſtable ; at which Balance, all the Inhabitants of the ſame City or Town 
2 * weigh without paying any thang 3 but Strangers were to pay. It was alſo enatted, That whereas Knights of the Shires had of late been 
le jw 12123 and exceſſive Numbers of People, and of ſmall Subſtance 3 for the future, the ſaid Knights ſhall be elected in every County, by Peo- 
wh" gs 1 in the ſame Counties, whereof every one ſhall have Land or Tenement, to the Value of forty Shillings by the Year at the 
mp 1 a py 1 _ r — ſo * mm 2 and refident within the ſame Counties. Statute 8 Hen, VI. cap. 8 7 
lament * * n + It was clared * . 81 illi 7 . * 

(8) With about ten thouſand Men. Meals, fol. 47. i ny dr cartons 


(9) And ſent Charles a Challenge, from Monſiereau-faut Yonne, dated Auguſt 7. Idem, fol. 48. Hell, fol. 109. 
* 8 | Charles 
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1429. Charles heard the Duke was advancing to give him Bat- 
Thetws tle, A few days after, the two Armies were very near 
Armies are one another on a large Plain, where nothing hindered 


N 4 near 


”.nether, their engaging. The number of the Troops on both Sides 
N was much the ſame, but as the King had more Horſe, 
the Regent was unwilling to attack him. Beſides, the 
Poſture of his Affairs required that he ſhould not fight 
without advantage; and therefore, he ordered his Camp 
Monftrelet. to be ſtrongly intrenched. He hoped, the impetuous Hu- 
Hail, mour of the French, would cauſe them to commit the 
_ ſame Fault as at Verneuil, and on many other Occaſions ; 
and they would endeavour to force his Intrenchments, in 
which caſe, he promiſed himſelf certain Victory. But for 
once, he was deceived in his Expectation. Charles, grown 
wiſe by ſo many former Inſtances, was content with facing 
him (1), and trying to draw him out of his Lines, without 
venturing an attack, the Succeſs whereof appeared very 
and pars doubtful. At laſt, finding the Engliſb kept their Station, 
abe, he left his, in order to purſue his Conqueſts, knowing 
fibrin; that moſt of the Towns were ready to receive him. The 
©. Regent followed him cloſe ; but as he would run no ha- 
Jenrns zard, without an apparent Advantage, he had the Mor- 
ſurrender to tification to ſee him enter Senlis, Beauvais, Compiegne, 
"ups 6/00 Creil, Pont St. Maxence, Lagny, Bray, Gournay, Me- 
Hall. lun, Sens. All theſe Places opened their Gates to the King, 
being no longer awed by the Garrifons, the Regent had 
been forced to draw out. 
The Rent On the other hand, the Conſtable Richemont, who was 
marches 19 in Normandy, having found means to augment his Troops 
ny CO to the number of cight thouſand, had taken Evreux, and 
Il. threatned the whole Province. The Duke of Bedford, 
fearing he would make greater Progreſs, haſtened thither ; 
not being able to bear the thoughts of loſing a Coun- 
try, from whence flowed in a great meaſure his Subſiſt- 
ence. 
Charles Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was employed in Norman- 
abe en dy, Charles, Maſter of the Field in the Ifle of France, 
Sf" approached Paris, and encamped at Montmartre. He im- 
Monſtielet· mediately publiſhed a general Pardon for the Pariſians, 
* imagining, that, terrified at his Conqueſts, they would 
take Arms, and drive the Engliſb out of the City. But the 
Regent had ſo ordered matters there, that not a Man 
ſtirred, At laſt, finding he could expect nothing from 
the Citizens, he attacked the Suburbs of St. Honorius; 
but his Troops were repulſed with great Loſs. Joan, 
The Maid Who had greatly expoſed herſelf in this Aſſault, was wound- 
is wounded. ed and thrown into the Ditch, She was thought to be 
dead, but being drawn out in the Night, recovered of her 
Wounds. 
Lani «rd The Seaſon not permitting the two Armies to keep the 
S. Dennis Field any longer, Charles retired, and paſſed the Winter 
—. tbe at Bourges. The Regent likewiſe, after driving the Con- 
Winter, he carried by Scalade St. Dennis and Lagni, 
which very much annoyed the Pariſians. 
Diſpeſttien of Before we cloſe the Occurrences of this Year, it muſt 
rhe Duke of not be forgotten to ſhew, how the Duke of Burgundy ſtood 
Burevndy affected, ſince the Revolution in the Engliſß Affairs. 
r However proſperous Charles might be, he was ſenſible it 
Monftrelet. Was not ſufficient, unleſs he could gain ſo potent an Ene- 
my as the Duke of Burgundy. The truth is, if that 
Prince had thought fit to aſſiſt the Engliſb with all his 
Forces, he would have, doubtleſs, prevented this Re- 
volution, Nay, if after the raiſing of the Siege of Or- 
l:ans, he had been willing to aid them in proportion to 
his Power, he would {till have turned the Scale on their 
Side, But he had been, for ſome time, taking other 
Meaſures. His Policy ſuggeſted to him, that by too 
powerfully aſſiſting the Engliſb, he ſhould procure him. 
ſelf troubleſome Maſters, as he had already experienced 
in the Buſineſs of Hainault. And therefore, ſince he was 
to have a Sovereign, he choſe much rather, to ſee a Prince 
of his Blood on the Throne of France, than a Foreign- 
er, But he carefully concealed his Sentiments, left both 
Parties ſhould take the advantage of them againſt him, 
It was manifeſt, that in openly ſhewing his Inclination 
to abandon the Engl;h, he would have done himſelf great 
Prejudice. King Charles would become leſs eager to agree 
with him, and it may be, the Duke of Bedford would 
have endeavoured to prevent him, by making a ſeparate 
Peace with the French, excluſive of him. his was, at 
leaſt, what the Duke of Burgundy had reaſon to fear, 
conſidering the Poſture of the Affairs of the Engliſh, ſince 
the Battle of Patay, He reſolved therefore to continue 


(1) For two Days. Menſtrelet. fol. 49. Hall, fol. 109. 


ſtable out of Normandy, returned to Paris. During the 


to aſſiſt the Englih (2), but ſo as to give Charles ſome: 1428, 
hopes, his Reſentment was abated. He rightly judged, 
that in taking this courſe he ſhould procure better Terms, 
or at worſt, might remain in his preſent Situation, till 
what he deſired, was offered. Charles having had ſome 
Intimation of the Duke of Burgundy's Diſpoſttion, diſ- 
patched ſecret Agents to treat with him; but the Duke 
thought it not yet time to diſcover himſelf. He was ap- 
prehenſive, that if the Duke of Bedford ſhould know it, 
he would, without him, agree with King Charles; whereas 
his Intent was, to make his own Peace, at the Expence 
of the Engliſh, The Sequel manifeſtly ſhewed this to be 
his Deſign, Moſt certain it is, he was now determined, 
though he did not think fit to begin the Negotiation ſo 
early. A remarkable Inſtance this, of the Inſtability of 
ſeemingly the ſtrongeſt Alliances, Sad Effect of Inſince- 
rity too common among Men, and from which, Princes 
in particular are not free. As, notwithſtanding their 
Treaties, they cannot truſt one another, they live in con- 
tinual Fear of being deceived by their Allies. And there- 
fore, taking for granted they may be abandoned, they 
endeavour to prevent, and, without ſcruple, break their 
Engagements, upon the Proſpect of any conſiderable Ad- 
vantage. Let a Man run over all Hiſtories, as well An- 
cient as Modern, and he will ſcarce find any one conſide- 
2 Alliance, but what was violated by ſome notorious 
it. 

It would be difficult to deſcribe the Concern, Trouble, 1430, 

Complaints and Murmurings in England, upon the turn Murmwings 
of Affairs in France. Some blamed the Generals for not 
diſcharging their Duty. Others, perceiving no natural 
Cauſe of ſo ſurprizing a Change, affirmed, it muſt have 
happened by the Malice of the Devil, who had made 
uſe of Joan for his Inſtrument, and boldly aſſerted ſhe 
was a Witch, In ſhort, ſome threw all the Blame on 
the Council, and the Duke of Glocgſter. They juſtly 
taxed them, with unſeaſonably proſecuting the Affair of 
Hajnault, when, if all the Forces of England had been 
united againſt France, they would have infallibly finiſhed 
the Conqueſt of that Kingdom. In a word, nothing 
but Complaints were heard from all Parts, every one ſeek- 
ing in the faults of the Miniſtry, for a Cauſe of this fa- 
tal Revolution, Among all the Reflections caſt on the S 
Government, the Council took particular notice of their 3 
reaſoning, who ſaid, it was a very great Error to keep Pf 
the French Princes, and particularly the Dukes of Or- {45k 
* leans and Bourbon, ſo long Priſoners in England. That =o 
none could be ignorant, what great Advantages were 
«© reaped by the late King, from the Diſſenſions of the 
* French, That conſequently, the Priſoners ſhould have 
been ſent home, where, probably, they would have te- 
** newed their old Quarrels: Whereas detaining them 
captive, had procured France a 'T ranquillity, deftruc- 
tive to England. That at leaſt, if the Dukes of Or- 
leans and Bourbon had been in France with King 
Charles, the Engliſh would have had more conſider- 
able Aids from the Duke of Burgundy, than what he 
had hitherto furniſhed. In ſhort, it was not yet too 
late to releaſe theſe two Princes, and as England was 
** drained by the Continuance of ſo tedious a War, their 
*© Ranſoms might ſerve to put things upon a better 
foot.“ Theſe Reafons ſeemed very plauſible, But, 
on the other hand, the late King's Orders concern- 
ing the Priſoners, were to the Duke of Glece/ter and 
AN a Law which they durſt not pretend to 
violate (3). 

There were however, as to the Duke of Bourbon in 2 2 
particular, Reaſons, which might have induced the Coun- 5. J 
cil to overlook the late King's Orders. In 1421, that Bote. 
Prince made a Treaty with Henry V, promiſing to ſwear _ — 
to the Peace of Treye, to pay ſuch a Sum for his Ran- — : 
ſom, and deliver two of his Sons, and his fortified Towns, 
in Hoſtage, till his Engagements were fully performed. 
Henry V, dying before the Treaty was executed, it was 
renewed with 1 Alteration in 1428, and young Hen- in rp 
ry had received, as King of France, the Duke's Homage. . 
There was nothing wanting but the Ratification, which p. 43% 
was deferred, only for fear the People would not approve *: 475+ 
of this Proceeding, In ſhort, this Year 1430, all Difficul- 
ties were ſurmounted, and the Treaty was ratified, But 
ſome Obſtacles occurred in the Execution, which hin- „ 
dered the Duke from being ſet at Liberty. He died E. for. 
at laſt in England, in 1433 (4), after an eighteen Years 
Captivity, 


(2) The Duke of Bedford had then with him near eight hundred Men belonging to the Duke of Burgundy. Menſirelet, fol- 48. 

(3) In the beginning of this Year, namely, on January 12, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, which continued Tunnage and Poundage for two Years, 
and ordered, over and above the ſaid Tunnage, a Subſidy of like value of all Merchant - Strangers. They alſo gave one Tenth and one Fifteenth, and a 
third of both; and moreover granted, that every Lay-perſon, holding by a whole Knight's Fee, ſhould pay to the King twenty Shillings, and fo according 
to the Value, under or over ; and the Clergy ſhould pay the ſame, for Lands purchaſed ſince the acth of Edward I. And that all other Perſons having 
any Hereditaments, to the value of twenty Pounds over all Repriſes, not holden as above, ſhould pay unto the King twenty Shillings. Certon's Abridy . 


p. 597, 598. 


9 Um, VI. c. 8. (4) He died January 5+ 1434. See Rymer's Ford, Tom: X. p. 602. 
| 7 


In this Parliament it was enacted, That every Wey of Cheeſe ſhould contain thirty Cloves, and every Clove ſeven Pounds, Statut. 
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Another Reaſon, inducing the Council to treat with the 
Duke of Bourbon, was, the Hopes, his Ranſom would help 
to defray the Charges of the King's Journey, who was 
ready to depart for France. This means failing, there 
was a neceſſity of having recourſe to Borrowings, which 
plainly diſcovered the low Condition of the Treaſury (1); 
and with what difficulty ſufficient Funds, for carrying on 
the War, were found. 

Henry departed at length, on the 24th of April, attend- 


p- 413+ 
p. 401 


Henry goes 


, France, ed by great Numbers of the Nobility, and particularly 
p 43% +55 the Cardinal of I, incheſter, who was appointed Chief 
2 Counſellor of the King with a large Salary (2). This 

honorable Pretence was uſed, to keep him out of the 

p- 455 Realm, leſt in the King's Abſence, and under the Duke 
of Gleceſter*'s Regency, who was made Guardian, their 

Diſſenſions might breed Diſturbances. Henry being ar- 

rived at Calais, made but a ſhort Stay there, He pro- 

ceeded immediately to Roan, where he ſpent almoſt all 

the reſt of the Year, whilſt Preparations were making 

at Paris for his Coronation, which could not be finiſhed till 

and is December. About the middle of the Month, he came to 

5. 1 r the Metropolis, where he was crowned (3) on the 17th, 
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E Meonftrelet. with all the Solemnity, 


the Circumſtances of the time 


© 7% Deer, Whilſt the King was at Roan, the Duke of Bedford 
© B-dford ſe- uſed all his endeavours to reſtore his Affairs. He had fore- 
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ſeen the Duke of Burgundy's Deſigns, and, as he was ſen- 
ſible of the Conſequences, neglected nothing to prevent 
them. It coſt him Champagne and la Brie, or at leaſt, 
the Places he {till had in thoſe Provinces, which he was 
ſorced to deliver to him, to ſecure him in the Alliance of 
England. But withal, he was enabled, by this means, to 
ſtop the Progreſs of Charles, who had carried on his Con- 
queſts with a wonderful Rapidity. 
Te Duke of Another Inducement to keep, for ſome time, the Duke 
Burgundy's of Burgundy in the Intereſt of the Engliſh, was, his third 
ebird Mar- Marriage with Iſabella of Portugal (4), near Relation to 
Monitrelet, the King of England (5), and who had not the ſame Af- 
Hall. finity with King Charles, as Bona of Artois, his former 
The Rexert Wiſe. So, the Duke of Bedford, receiving an Aid from 
— © the Duke of Burgundy (6), took the Field, and became 
ON” Maſter, in the Iſle of France, of ſeveral Places; which 
though of little Conſequence in themſelves, were of 
go, Importance, as they were ingommodious to Pa- 
ris (7). 
The Dute sf Shortly after, the Duke of Burgundy himſelf entered 


Burgundy #2 
England. 
Monſtrelct- 
Hall. 


Burruvdy France, at the head of a powerful Army. He retook firſt 
Gee Torfy and Soiſons, and then beſieged Compiegne. Flavy 


commanded in that Place, with a numerous Garriſon, and 
The Maid fix Months Proviſions. Upon the firſt News of this Siege, 


_ goes thitter. the Maid of Orleans, and NXaintrailles, threw themſelves 


ſtrelet.; : 7 i 
Monſreket. - 1:0 the Town, not without the Governor's ſecret Indig- 


nation, who eaſily ſaw, they were come to rob him of 
the Honour of the Defence. 

On the 25th of May, Jean made a Sally, and fought 

Py with great Conduct and Reſolution, At length being 

Priſoner. forced to retreat, ſhe put herſelf in the Rear, and now 

Monſtrelet, and then made a ſtand, to ſtop the Enemies, by whom 

1. ., the was preſſed. In this manner, ſhe ſecured all her 

ae Men; but, when ſhe would have entered the Town, 

found the Gate ſhut, and the Draw-Bridge up. It is 

ſaid, this was done by the Governor's Order, who was 

glad to deſtroy her, pretending he did not know ſhe was 

{till without. But this Circumſtance is not well prov- 

cd (8). However it be, Jean finding no way to eſcape 

her Purſuers, ſurrendered herſelf Priſoner to the Baſtard 

of Vend;me, who immediately delivered her to the Earl 

She is d. Of Liguy (9), the Duke of Burgundy's General. The 

«ered i: the Duke of Bedford over-joyed, that this Prey was in the 

1.4% Hands of his Allies, demanded her ſo earneſtly of the 

' Earl of Lig, that the General could not deny him. 

He required, however, a Reward ſuitable to the Impor- 

tance of ſuch a Priſoner. Some time after, the Town 


Ihe maln & 
Sally, and 


was relieved by the Earl of Yendi/me (10), who intro- 
duced Troops and Ammunition, when it was almoſt re- 
The Siege 11 duced to Extremity. 
raiſed, 
Hall 


Whereupon, the Earl of Ligny, 
Commander in Chief, ſeeing no more likelihood of ſuc- 
ceeding, raiſed the Siege, and the Duke of Burgundy, who 
had ſtaid all the while at Noon, retired into Artois. 
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I paſs over in Silence numberleſs Attempts on both Sides, 1430. 
and divers Skirmiſhes, which contributed but little to the But and 
Deciſion of the general Affair. It will however be proper 7 xarwns Fo 
to obſerve, that Foan's pretended Inſpiration, had made fo a $tpterd. 
deep an Impreſſion in the Minds of the French, that Mar- Monitreler- 
ſhal Beuſſac and Xaintrailles, ſuffered themſelves to be de- 0 5 
ceived by an Artifice, which, doubtleſs, would not have 
produced its Effect, had it not been ſupported by this Pre- 
poſſeſſion. A Shepherd living near Roan, came and told 
the Marſhal, that Heaven had revealed to him a certain 
private way, by which, he would lead him into the very 
City of Ran. Bouſſac, imparting the ſecret to Xaintrailles, 
they were both of opinion, the opportunity ſhould not be 
neglected. So, perſuaded as they were, that they had 77 re de 
God himſelf for their Guide, they marched with a Body K, 
of choſen Troops after the Shepherd, who led them into an made e 
Ambuſh, where Talbot expected them. Their Troops were . 
cut in pieces, and Aaintrailles remained a Priſoner, in the 
hands of the Exgliſb. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Events in France, during 
the Year 1430, with regard to the War. We muſt now 
ſee what paſſed in England. 

During the Cardinal of Vincheſter's Abſence, the Duke 7% Cordinal 
of Glecgſter created him Troubles, which gave him no f Merti- 
ſmall Uneaſmeſs. The Duke told the Council, that the — 
Cardinal intended to leave the King, and return to his act. Pub. 
Place in the Council, with deſign to raiſe Troubles in the 3 
Kingdom; that his Intention was the more criminal, as 
he meant to make uſe of the Pope's Authority, to free 
himſelf from the Obligation to aſſiſt the King in France ; 
which was viſibly ſubjecting the Orders and Regulations 
of the Council, to a foreign Power. Upon theſe Com- 
plaints, the Council iſſued out a Proclamation, prohibiting 
all the King's Subjects, of what rank ſoever, on pain of 
Impriſonment, to attend the Cardinal, if he left the King 
without Leave. 

On the 8th of November, a Truce of one Year was Tur with 
concluded at London with the King of Caſtile, ti com- Calle, 
mence May the iſt, 1431. OD 

About the middle of December, the Ambaſſadors of ν Stn. 
England ſigned, at Edinburgh, a five years Truce with? 


* 


Scotland, to begin the ſame Day, with that made with * 
Caſtile. 

Jean having been in the Hands of the Engliſh, ever 1431. 
ſince the Siege of Compiegne, the Duke of Bedford had or- 7% ut: f 
dered her to be carried to Roan, where he intended to en _ 
ſacrifice her, to the Vengeance he believed due to the: Maid 
Engliſh Nation, There was, doubtleſs, great Policy 1 
this Reſolution. All France was poſſeſſed with the No- in 
tion, that ſhe was ſent from God; and the Engliſh Sol- 
diers imagined, that in fighting againſt her, they had to 
deal with the Devil. Wherever the appeared, they deem- 
ed the French Troops invincible. At leaſt, the Terror 
that had ſeized their Souls, and the ftrange Alteration 
thereby wrought in them, cannot be afcribed to any 
other Cauſe: fl was therefore of the utmoſt Importance 
to undeceive them. The taking of Joan, had already be- 
gun to produce this Effect. It was very naturally in- 
terred, that had ſhe acted by God's Command, there 
was no probability of her falling into ſuch a Misfortune. 

But, to confirm this firſt Impreſſion, it was not im- 

proper to inſinuate to the terrified Engliſh, that ſhe had 

done nothing, but by way of Witchcraft and Sorcery. 

It may be, the Duke of Bedford was himſelf of that 
Opinion, as may be concluded from his Expreſſions, in 

the fore-mentioned Letter to the King. However this be, 

(for I do not pretend, either to blame or juſtify the 

Prince, that it was done out of Policy or Vengeance) he 

ſo managed, that the King, by the Advice of his Coun- 

cil of France, ordered Joan to be tried for a Witch. Pur- Se i: con 
ſuant to this Order, ſhe was delivered over to Eccleſiaſtical gue fo 
Judges (11), who, after a long Examination, condemned 1 
her as a Heretick, to do Penance upon Bread and Water, ward: fe b. 
all the Days of her Liſe. Some time aſter, under colour * 
of a Relapſe into her former Errors, ſhe was tried again 1 
by the ſame Judges, who delivered her over to the — 

lar Arm to be burnt alive. This Sentence was executed 

in the old Market-Place at Roan, the zoth of May, 


1431 (12). 


(1) Orders were alſo iſſued out, for all that were worth forty Pounds per Annup:, to come and take upon them the Order of Knighthood. Rymer's Fed. 


Tom. X. p. 449. 
(2) Four thouſand Pounds a Year. IId. p. 456. 
(3) By the Cardinal of Hinchefter. 


(4) In honour of this Marriage, he inſtituted the Order of the Golden Fleece, of which ſee an account above 2”, Not and in M: let fol. ; 
(5) She was Daughter of Jen I. King of Portugal, by Philippa, eldeſt Dau ghrer of Jebn of Gaunt. . 427 e (705 Mrelet, 54. 55 


(6) Fitteen hundred Men, tor which he was to receive fifty thouſand Salutes ef Geld- 
(7) About this time Sir '/bomas Kiriel defeated a Body of French near Clermont. 


(8) Menſtrelet fays, ſhe was pulled off her Horſe by an Archer, fol. 58. 
(9g) Febn de Luxemburgh. 
(10) Hall fays, the Duke of Burgundy withdrew his Tr 


Englijo, deprived of this Aſſiſtance, were forced to raiſe the Siege, tcl. 115. 


Rymer's Fuad. Tom. X. p. 454, 4 
Manftrelet, fol. 54. opens 


to go and take poſſeſſion of Brabant, fallen to him by the Death of the Duke ; whereupon the 


(11) She was tried by the Biſhop of Beawvais, in whoſe Dioceſe the was taken. Menftrelet, fol. 70. 


(12) She and her whole Family were ennobled in 1429: And ſhe had a Coat of Arms given 


Sword Argent, ere, and going through a Crown, hid, 
took the Sirname of Du Lis, 1 : 


No. 28, VO I. I. 


r, which was, Azure, two Fleurs de Lys, Or, with a 


F. David, Tom. VL p. 83. There ate fill in France ſeveral Detcendents from leer Family, which 
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1431. Thus far the French and Engh/h agree. It cannot be 
Laren , denied, that Joan performed great Exploits, and inſpired 


Piniont about 


1 the French with Courage, and the Engl with Terror, 
But the French aſcribe what appears wonderful in her, 
to the immediate Power of God, and the Engliſb to the 
Artifices of the Devil. What then ſhall we believe? 
Perhaps Neither are in the right, and indeed there is a 
third Opinion, which wants not plauſible Reaſons. As 
the Examination of theſe three Opinions would be a too 
great interruption of the Thread of the Hiſtory, I ſhall 
not ſtay to diſcuſs them here, They who defire to be 
more fully informed concerning this Matter, may read a 
Diſſertation, inſerted at the end of this Reign, where I 
ſhall endeavour to give this Affair all the Light it is ca- 
pable of. 

Th extreme Notwithſtanding his Advantages, King Charles ſaw him- 

< Gr. ſelf little able to continue the War. Moſt of the Places 

. he had taken were ruined, and conſequently incapable of 
giving him much Aſſiſtance. Beſides, as they had volun- 
tarily ſurrendered, he was unwilling to preſs them, for 
fear they ſhould return to the Engl/h. They might have 
done it with the ſame eaſe, ſince it was not in his power 
to place there, Garriſons ſtrong enough to keep them in 
Awe. On the other hand, the Engliſb, humbled by fo 
many Loſſes, were not better able to keep Armies in the 
Field. So, during the reſt of this Year, the War was 
continued only by Parties, and ſurprizing of Places, moſt 
of which were but weakly guarded. 

be French In this manner, the French became Maſters of Char- 

Cue, tres, by means of a Cart loaden with Wine, which they 

Monſtrelet. cauſed to be overturned juſt under the Port-cullis. On 

Ren the other hand, the Engliſb took Montargis, by holding 
Intelligence with a young Woman, who perſuaded a Bar- 
ber, her Lover, to introduce them into the Town. 

The Fair of Lore, a French Captain, made an Inroad to the very 

7% Gates of Cacn, upon a Fair-Day, and carried away two 

J. Chartier. thouſand Perſons, with a very great Booty. After that, 
he retired to Silley, a ſmall Town in Maine, where he 
was beſieged by the Earl of Arundel, But the Duke of 
Alenſon, ſuddenly coming to his relief, obliged the Eng/1/þ 
to retire, 

Orher Fx- This Year, Xaintrailles and Gaucour, who were ravag- 

mon” og ing Normandy, were defeated and made Priſoners. A Party 

Monſtrelet. of Engliſh took alſo Villeneuve lez-ſens from the French. 
This is all that pafſed worth noting in France, between 
the two Parties. But a more important Affair happened 
in Lorrain, wherein King Charles and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy were concerned, and which therefore it will not be 
amiſs briefly to mention, 

War Levis, Cardinal of Bar, and Marquiſs of Pont-a-Mouſ- 

Lorain. = en, being the laſt Male of the Houſe of Bar, the Chil- 

Hall. ele. dren of Violante his Siſter, Queen of Arragon, were to be 
his Heirs. Among theſe Children, Violante of Arragon 
had married Lewis II, King of Sicily, and Duke of Anjou, 
and by him had three Sons, Lewis, René, and Charles. 
Of theſe Princes, the Cardinal Duke of Bar choſe Reus 
for his Heir, and married him to Iſabella, third Daughter 
of Charles Duke of Lorrain, who had no Iſſue-Male. It 
is ſaid, Iſabella's two elder Siſters had renounced the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Duke their Father. Ren# being Duke of 
Bar, by the Death of the Cardinal his Uncle, would like- 
wiſe have taken poſſeſſion of Lorrain, upon the deceaſe of 
the Duke his Father-in-law ; but Anthony Earl of Vaude- 
mont, Son of Frederic, younger Brother of Duke Charles, 
diſputed the Succeſſion with him. This occaſioned a War 
between theſe two Princes, wherein King Charles ſupport- 
ed Rent his Brother-in-law, and the Duke of Burgundy, 
the Earl of YVaudemont. On the zd of Fuly, this Year, 
the two Competitors fought at Bulegneville a bloody Battle, 
where Ren? was vanquiſhed, taken Priſoner, and carried 
to Dijon. There were twelve hundred French lain in 
this Action. This Loſs, no doubt, helped to hinder King 
Charles from continuing his Progreſs. 

An. Artempe The Affair concerning the See of Mincheſter, of which 


'- rake the the Duke of Gl:ce/ter would have deprived the Cardinal, 


Fee em th . . 
fy 77 was rather ſuſpended, than determined in 1429, by an 


Wincheſter. Order of Council to the Prelate, to forbear, for that time, 
officiating as Biſhop on St. George's Day. The Duke, 
willing to take Advantage of the Cardinal's Abſence, who 
was with the King at Paris, cauſed, about the end of this 
Year, the Affair to be again brought upon the Board. 

At. Pub. Oa the 6th of November, the King's Attorney General 

r 497+ appearing before the Council, required, that the Cardinal 
ſhould be deprived of his See; affirming, that by the 
Laws of the Land, the ſame Perſon could not be Cardi-, 


(1) Sir Fein Faftolfe, xc. Rymer's Ford. Tom. X. p. 530. 
(2) And came to Lendon, Feb. 21. Fabian. 
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nal and Biſhop in England. He ſupported his Aﬀertion 1457, 
with the Examples of Sion Langham, and Robert Kiltwarby, © 
formerly Archbiſhops of Canterbury, who, upon their being 
made Cardinals, reſigned the Archbiſhoprick. When he 
had done ſpeaking, the Duke of Gloce/ter, addrefling him- 
ſelf to the Biſhop of Morcgſter, required him to ſay, upon 
his Oath of Allegiance to the King, whether it was not 
true, that the Cardinal had obtained of the Pope, an ex- 
emption from the Juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, tor himſelf, for the City, and for the whole Dio- 
ceſe, of W/inch:/ter. His Aim was to ſhew, how incon- 
venient it was, to ſuffer a Cardinal to hold a Biſhoprick in 
England. The Biſhop of Worceſter replied, after ſome 
Intreaty, that the Biſhop of Lichfield being at Rome, had 
ſued for, and obtained this Exemption for the Cardinal, 
who had reimburſed all the Charges ; and that he had this 
from that Prelate's own Mouth, This Affair having been 
long debated, by reaſon of the two Parties in the Council, 
it was at length reſolved, that, before any Deciſion, the 
Cardinal ſhould be heard, and the Judges conſulted. Thus 
it was not yet poſſible for the Duke of Glecgſter to compaſs 
his Ends, 

Whilſt Henry was in France, Pope Eugenius II, Succeſſor Conference 
of Martin V, ſent thither the Cardinal of Santa Crux, bai 
to try to perſuade the two Kings to a Peace. This Legate Monttrele:, 
prevailed with them at laſt, to ſend their Ambaſſadors to 
Auxerre, but this Congreſs was fruitleſs. They did not 
ſo much as enter into a Conference, becauſe, if we may 
believe the French Authors, the Ambaſſadors of England 
refuſed to acknowledge King Charles's for Ambaſſadors of 
France, The 31 of March, the next Year, was how- 
ever appointed for their Meeting ; but it was in vain, fince 
there was no place appointed for holding the Congreſs. 

The Court of England had named, for Plenipotentiaries, Act. Pub 
the Biſhop of Rochefter, and ſome others (1). mA 3 

Henry returned into England the beginning of the Year 143 4 
1432 (2), being full ten Years of Age. As his Journey Henry 
into France produced no great Effects, his return made no'" 
Alteration in his Afﬀairs. They were ſtill managed by RY 
the Duke of Bedford in France, and by the Duke of Glz- 
cefter in England. The Government of two Kingdoms 7” 5: # 
was no light Burden for theſe Princes, at a time when Rat, 
the King's Affairs were manifeſtly going to decay. The France. 
Duke of Bedford was obliged to be always on his 
Guard, to reſiſt Enemies, now grown very formidable. 

But this was nothing, in compariſon of the Trouble, 
occaſioned by his perpetual diſtruſt of his own Friends, 

or thoſe who pretended to be well- affected to him. The 

Duke of Burgundy's ambiguous Proceedings, juſtly made 

him uneaſy, The Duke of Bretagne was no ſurer Friend. 

In ſhort, ſince the decline of the Affairs of the Engliſb, 

the Towns which ſeemed to fide with them, were faith- 

ful, only in proportion to th& Strength of their Garriſons. 

The Regent, by ſad Experience, had been convinced of 

this Truth. Paris herſelf, the Metropolis, on which, as 

I may fay, all depended, was not ſo well diſpoſed, as 

that her Fidelity could be relied on ; or at leaſt her At- 
tachment to the Intereſt of Eng/and wholly depended on 

the Duke of Burgundy's. Add to this, the inconſiderable 

Aids of Men and Money, received by the Duke of Bed- 

ford from England, at a time when they were moſt want- 

ed. To complete his Misfortune, the Regent found him- 

ſelf almoſt alone, burthened with the Weight of the pub- 

lick Affairs, as well Military as Civil; thoſe who had aſ- 

ſifted him in the beginning of his Regency, being for the 

moſt part either dead, or Priſoners in the Hands of the 
Enemy. In this Perplexity, he reſolved to propoſe to 7 _y 
King Charles, the Exchange of Talbot for Xaintrailles, 2 
and his Offer was accepted. As he durſt not leave Paris, act. Pub. 
and the War was carrying on in ſeveral Parts of the a Pa 
Kingdom, he could not be without ſuch a General ass 
Talbot; though to procure him, he was forced to give his 

Equal to the Enemy (3). | 

If the Affairs of the Engliſb were upon an ill foot in © nm 
France, they were upon no better Terms in England. „ law 
Subſidies were granted by the Parliament with great re- the Duke A 
luctance, for continuing ſo deſtructive a War, which be- 2 
gan to be tireſome, ſince it proſpered not as formerly. Candi 
On the other hand, the Quarrel between the Duke of 
Glacgſter and the Cardinal ſtill continued, with greater 
Bitterneſs than ever, and began to turn to the Duke's diſ- Fx 
advantage. In the laſt Year's Parliament (4), the Gardi- = oo 
nal had found means to gain the Commons to his In- grind um 
tereſt, and give his Adverſary a grievous Mortification. % E. 


The Houſe, willing to ſnew him Marks of their Favour, * 


3) Jan Lad Tabet was not releaſed till the beginning of the Vear 1433. See Rymer's Fad. Tom X. p. 536. 
(4) By the laſt Year's Parliament, Rapin muſt mean the lait Parliament; namely, that held in 1430, or rather that in 1429; for it does not appear 


there was one in 1431. 
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Book XII, 


preſented a Petition to the King (1), praying him, in con- 
fideration of the Cardinal's great Services to the State, to 
give him a full Pardon for whatever he had done, con- 
trary to the Laws, particularly with regard to the Statute 
of Premunire. This was a mighty Advantage for the 
Cardinal, ſince the Commons Petition being granted, he 
was skreened from all Proſecution, However, the Duke 
of Glece/ter did not deſiſt. He pretended, that, not- 
withſtanding the Pardon, he had ſufficient Evidence to 
prove the Cardinal guilty of High-Treaſon, a Crime which 
could not be ſuppoſed to be included in the Letters of Par- 
don. The Cardinal, who was then in Flanders upon the 
King's Affairs, ſpeedily repaired to London, without asking 
leave, and thereby gave his Enemy a Pretence to ſeize his 
Baggage (2). The next day after his Arrival, he went 
to the Houſe of Lords, and ſaid, he was come to clear 
himſelf of the Crimes, pretended to be laid to his Charge, 
and vindicate his Innocence, againſt whoever ſhould offer 
to be his Accuſer. The Duke of Glcefter not thinking 
proper to ſupport what he had advanced, the Prelate was 
anſwered, that as none appeared to accuſe him, he was 
acknowledged for a loyal Sub) He thanked the Houſe 
for this Declaration, and deſired it might be drawn up in 
Form, which was granted. Then he complained, that 
at his arrival at Sandwich, his Baggage was ſeized, and 
petitioned the Reſtitution, He maintained, that the 
Seizure was made without Cauſe, and offered to lend the 
King fix thouſand Pounds, for fix Years; on condition, 
that if, in that time, the Seizure appeared to be lawful, 
the Money lent ſhould be forfeited to the King's Uſe. He 
offered moreover to lend him the like Sum, and to deter 
the Demand of the thirteen thouſand Marks, due to him 
on another account, provided the payment of the whole 
ſhould be afligned out of the next Subſidy granted to the 
King. His Aim was, to ſhew his regard for the King's 
and the People's Wants. His Offers were accepted, and 
the Seizure reſtored, T'hus the Duke of Ghce/ter, inftead 
of hurting his Enemy, had the Mortification, to ſee him 
receive the Applauſes of both Houſes, Mean while, this 
Diſcord produced very ill Effects. As the Duke of G{- 
ce/ter had Friends and Adherents in the Council, the op- 
poſition generally between the two Parties, could not but 
be very prejudicial to the King's Affairs. Whilſt the Duke 
and the Cardinal thought only of their own private Con- 
cerns, the War in France was neglected, though it was 
more neceſſary than ever, to ſupport it with the greateſt 
Efforts. 

If England had known how to improve her Advantages, 
ſhe had a very favorable opportunity to repair ſome of her 
Lofles. King Charles languiſhed in the Arms of Agnes 
Sorrel his Miſtreſs, and left to the Care of his Miniſters 
and Generals, his moſt important Aﬀairs. Nothing af- 
fected him but his Pleaſures. It was with extreme reluc- 
tance, that he beſtowed a few Moments upon the War, 
and the Affairs of State. So impatient was he to return 
to his Pleaſures, interrupted by theſe troubleſome Cares, 
that he only ſought to intruſt with others, whatever might 
embarraſs him. La Trimouille, his Favorite, was gene- 
rally accuſed of ſoothing him in this Supineneſs. But it 
was perceived by Perſons of Penetration, that the King 
began to grow weary of him, and was uneaſy under a 
Yoke he had impoſed upon himſelf. The Conſtable, 
though abſent, was ſoon informed of it. His Spies at 
Court were too watchful, for ſo important a thing to be 
long concealed from him. As he was of a proud and vio- 
lent Spirit, he could not bear, without Indignation, to be 
ſurpalled by La Trimauille; and had formed a Deſign to 
ſerve him, as he had done Louvet, De Giac, and Beaulieu. 
When he knew, the King no longer looked upon La Tri- 
mouille with the ſame Eye as before, he immediately re- 
ſolved to ſet Hand to the Work. But as in ruining La 
Trimouille, he did not find himſelf ſo far in the King's 
Favor, that he could hope for his Place, he projected to 
introduce Charles of Anjou, the Queen's Brother, into this 
Poſt. Strange Project, haughtily to attempt to take from 
a Prince one Favorite, and give him another againſt his 
Will, or at leaſt without conſulting him! As ſoon as the 
Conitable had made all his Cabals at Court, and matters 
were ripe for Execution, La Trimouille was ſeized in his 
Bed, in the King's own Houſe, who was then at Chinon 
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and carried to Priſon at Montre. Charles was enraged 1432. 
at the News, and would immediately have taken Ven- 
geance, but when he ſaw all the Princes of the Blood, and 

the great Men at Court, declare againſt La Trimouille, he 

durſt not venture to proceed. He remembred, with dread, 

the Confederacy formed againſt him, when he would have 
ſcreened Louvet, and was afraid of the like. Beſides, his 

diſguſt for the Favorite, who was only fo in Name, being 

added to that political Reaſon, he abandoned him without 

much Concern. Charles of Anjou came te comfort him, 9d Charte. 
and ſucceeded ſo well, that, according to the Conſtable's ? N 
Project, he became the Favorite, and La Trimouille was Far, 
forgot. 

It is eaſy to judge, that a Prince of Charles's Character, 
who had an Averſion for War, would not have been very 
formidable to the Duke of Bedford, if the Supplies from 
England had been ſufficient, to enable him to make ſome 
conſiderable Attempt. But he had not for ſome time been 
able to bring an Army into the Field, without diſgarniſh- 
ing his Towns, and expoſing them either to be ſurprized, 
or tempted to follow the Example of thoſe, that had vo- 
luntarily ſurrendered to King Charles. 

About the end of laſt Year, Foucaut had conquered Lagni Leni flu 

upon him, a Place often taken and retaken, and which the * 
Neighbourhood of Paris rendered extremely important. A Menftreler, 
little after, the Regent unſucceſsfully attempted to retake it. Cartier; 
In the beginning of this Year, the Marſhal de / //te- Adam, 
and the Earl of Arundel (3) attacked it in vain, being forced, 
by a vigorous Sally from the Town, to abandon their En- 
terprize. At laſt in the Begining of Auguſt, the Duke of = N 
Bedſord beſieged it himſelf with an Army of fix thouſand 377%,” © 
Men. But, on the 10th of the ſame Month, the Baſtard rct-+- . 
of Orleans, in ſpite of the Duke's Precautions and Vigi- Hall. 
lance, introduced a Convoy (4), and then paſſed the Marne, 
'T he Duke, fearing by this March, that he held ſome In- 
telligence in Paris, ſuddenly raiſed the Siege, to prevent 
his Deſigns. Thus Lagni was beſieged three times in vain, 
within the Space of ſeven or eight Months. 

On the other hand, a ſmall Body of French, drawn out 7'* French 
of the Garriſons near the Loire, ſurprized Montargis. But 2 
as the Caſtle made a vigorous Defence, the French not be- a» quit ic 
ing able either to force it, or keep the Town, were obliged 474% _ 
to retire, In Normandy twelve hundred Engl/h inveſted * 
la Hire in Louviers, and after a three Months Blockade, 
conſtrained the Place to capitulate. 

Theſe were Events of little Importance. But, on the % of tr 
1 3th of November, there happened one of much greater Con- 2 7 
ſequence, namely, the Death of Ann of Burgundy, Ducheſs Monitreler, 
of Bedford (5). This Loſs was not peculiar to the Duke her Hall. 
Spouſe, but common to all the Exgliſb, ſince it broke the 
Bond of Union between the Dukes of Bedford and Bur- 
gundy, and by the Coldneſs which ſucceeded, proved very 
fatal to England. ; 

The Council of Bai] had been aſſembled fince the laſt 5 77 
Year, but England had ſent no Ambaſſadors. About the gagi. 
end of this Year, the Pope and Council, who were diſ- Act. Pub. 
puting concerning Pre-eminence, ſending, each a-part, Le- . Lib. 
gates to the King, the Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhop of eee rg 
Recheſter, the Earl of Huntington (6), and ſeveral others, 
were appointed to go to the Council, 

In the Beginning of the Year 1433, there was a dange- 1433. 
rous Infurre&ion in Normandy, which would have been no L, 
leſs fatal to the Engliſh, than the raiſing of the Siege of mh oy 
Orleans, if by their Diligence they had not timely pre- Monttrelet. 
vented Part of the Miſchief, which might have enſued, J- Chaiticrs 
Sixty thouſand Peaſants of that Province having taken 
Arms, divided themſelves into two Bodies, one whereof 
conſiſting of forty thouſand Men, marched into Fexin, 
and the other towards Caen. Had Charles's Army been 
near enough to ſupport them, he would doubtleſs have 
conquered all Normandy. The Rebels ſoon became Ma- 
ſters of Caen, Harfleur, Dieppe, and Lillebonne. Probably 
they would have made a much greater Progreſs, if the 
Earl of Arundel (7) had not, with the utmoſt Expedition, 
marched againſt thoſe that were aſſembled in Yexin. As 
theſe Men had no eminent Leader, they ſuffered tham- 
ſelves to be ſurprized in the Night, and eaſily yielded him 
a Victory, more advantagious to his Maſter than glorious 
for him. Thoſe of Caen, though not ſo numerous, would 
have given him more Trouble, becauſe the Marſhal of 


(1) During the Seſſion of the Parliament which met this Year on May 12, at Weſftrinfler ; and continued the Subſidy cf Wools, and Tunnaee and Poun- 


dage tor one Yeor : It alſo granted half a Tenth, and hal“ a Fifteenth ; but releaſcd the Six-pence in the Pound tet upen forgign Merchants, 


p. Cor, 602, 


Cotton s Abridg. 


In this Parliament, on Fuly 17, the renuwned Sir Jebn Cornwall was created Baron of Feurbege, Lid. p. 60g, Rymer's Fed. Tem. X. 


P. 524 

(2) The Duke of Gl.cofter cn!y ſeized, at Sandtrich, ſome of the King's Jewels, which were mortgaged to the Cardinal, and which he intended to carry 
ever 3 whereupon the Cardinal came back in great haſte and fury, for the Recyvery of them. But an Order was made, thut before they were reſtored to him, 
he ſhould pay the King fix thouſand Pounds more for them, and lend him ten thouſand Marks; which was according'y done. Cetton's Abridg. p. 603. 
Rymer's Feed. Tom. X. p. 517, 518, 519. See an account of all theſe Jewels, p. 593, Cc. 


(3) Jobn Fitz Alan, 


(4) But not without a great Slaughter on both Sides. Mfenflrelet, fol. 82. 


(5) He buried her at the Celeftine's in Paris, within the Chapel of Orleans, where a noble Tomb of black Marble, wic her Ethgies, as a Princeſs, placed 


thereon, is ſtill to be ſeen= Her Epitaph ſays, ſhe died November the 14th, 1432. Dugdale's Haren. Vol. II. p. 201. 


(6) Taba Hulland. 


(7) And the Lord Jillowgbly, with 6x thouſand Archers. IIa, fol, 124. 


4 


Sandford's Geneal, p. 313. 
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1433. Rieux was at their Head, But terrified at the News of the 
Defeat of their Companions, they retired file after file to 
their Homes, The Marſhal ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, 
took with him ſome of the molt couragious, and threw him- 
ſelf into Dieppe. Mean while, Arundel, taking Advantage 
of their Conſternation, found means to recover Caen and 
Lillebonne. But Dieppe and Harfleur, places of very great 
Importance, remained in the hands of the French. 

The Duke This ſame Year, another Event helped to diſconcert the 
2. Je. Affairs of the Englyh. The Duke of Bedford being a Wi- 
qoclina oF dower, married in March, Faquelina of Luxemburgh (1), 
Luxemburg. Daughter of Peter of Luxemburgh (2), Earl of St. Pol. 
oy m_ The Duke of Burgundy was extremely offended, that this 
fr 1:1 2 it, Marriage was made without his Knowledge, He thought 
Monitrel:t, the Duke of Bedford ſhould have ſhewn him more reſpect, 
1 ſince, beſides the Conſideration of the many Ties by which 
they were united, he married the Daughter of one of his 
Vaſſals. The Duke of Bedford, who was very prudent 
and circumſpect, had doubtleſs his reaſons for haſtening 
his Marriage, without imparting it to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, However, as it greatly concerned him not to anger 
that Prince, he paid him ſome Compliments by the Car- 
dinal of J/inche/ter, who even procured an Interview at 
St. Omer, where the two Princes met in April. But an 
unhappy Diſpute about Precedency hindered their Recon- 
ciliation, and cauſed them to part extremely incenſed with 
each other. "Theſe two Princes had frequently met with- 
out any Conteſt upon that account. But the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was obliged to ſtart ſome Diſpute now, for a Cloak 
to the Steps he intended to make. He owned Henry for 
King of France, and the Duke of Bedford for Regent, 
and Uncle of the reigning King, how therefore could he 
pretend to take place of him? 
2% Du i During this Year, nothing of Moment paſſed, with regard 
Babe to the War. Charles ſeemed to have wholly relinquiſhed 
Places from all Care of his Affairs, the better to reliſh the Pleaſures of 
= 4 arg Love and Eaſe. The Duke of Bedford was weak, and 
Halt, as he received no farther Supplies from England, thouglit 
more of keeping what he had, than of making new Con- 
queſts, Mean while, though the Duke of Burgundy pur- 
poſed to make a ſeparate Peace with Charles, he believed it 
would be the more advantagious, if he could do it with 
full hands. To that end, he became Maſter of St. Va- 
lery, which Gaucour had taken by Surprize. The Town 
of Ham, defended by the Baſtard of Orleans and Xain- 
trailles, with Lamm and Provins, were alſo taken by him. 
On the other hand, the Earl of Arundel, beſieging Silley- 
le-Guillaume in Maine, the Conſtable Richemont obliged him 
to raiſe the Siege, but the French were ſcarce gone when 
the Earl returned and took the Town (3). 
1 Mean time, the Council of England were more intent, 
{, e how to procure a Peace, than to recover what the King 
Peace. had loſt in France. The Duke of Orleans, ſtill a Priſoner 
Act Pu at Londen, had made the firſt Overtures, and offered to 
* 2*9» uſe his utmoſt Endeavours, to finiſh an Affair, on which 
x depended his Freedom. To compaſs his ends, he had pro- 
poſed to bring to Calais, or any other place the Council 
ſhould name, the Queen Dowager of S:cily, Charles of 
Anjou her Son, the Duke of Bretagne, with the Earls of 
Richemont and St. Giles his Brothers, the Duke of Alen- 
ſon, the Earls of Armagnac, Foix, Perdriac, Clermont, 
and the Archbiſhop of Rheims, to treat with the Ambaſla- 
dors of England. He deſired likewiſe Permiſſion to be at 
the Congreſs, to promote, to the utmoſt of his Power, the 
Concluſion of a Peace, As his Aim was, to engage the 
Court of England to enter into Negotiation, he demon- 
ſtrated, that the Engliſb would reap great Advantages, 
whether this Treaty broke off, or ſucceeded, Theſe are 
the two Articles he propoſed to the Council concerning 


himſelf, 


His Offers. I. In caſe a Peace was concluded between Henry and 
ID. - 586. the Dauphin, (for ſo he called King Charles) he promiſed 
to do Homage to Henry whenever required, and never to 
own any other King of France, than him, or his lawful 
Succeſſors. 
II. He promiſed the ſame thing for all his Vaſſals, for 
the Duke of Alenſon, for the Earls of Armagnac, Perdri- 
ac, Angouli me, and the Dukes of Milan and Savoy. 


In another Article, he ſuppoſed the Dauphin would be 
contented with an honorable and conſiderable Appennage, 
which was the very thing the Euglih aimed at in this 
Negotiation. 


Vol. I. 


But, as a Peace might happen not to be concluded, in 
that caſe, the Duke engaged to acknowledge Henry for 
ſole and true King of France. He promiſed moreover to 
deliver to him Blois, Orleans, and all his demean Towns, 
with Rochelle, Mont St. Michel, Limoges, Bourges, Chinon, 
Poittiers, Tournay, Bezitrs, Saintes, and Loches, or what 
other Places he pleaſed inſtead of theſe, except Rochelle and 
Mont St. Michel, which were not to be changed. 

That if the King ſhould grant him any Demeſns in 
England, he would own him, as King of England, for his 
Liege-Lord, and as ſuch, ſwear Fealty to him. 

That he would do his utmoſt, to put the King in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Countries and Cities of France, which did not 
yet acknowledge him, and would ſerve him at his own 
Expence. 

That in caſe the Treaty did not ſucceed, he promiſed 
to return a Priſoner to England, till all the Articles were 
performed on his part, on condition he ſhould aſterwards 
be releaſed without Ranſom (4). | 


1433. 


Theſe Articles, which had been before concerted be- 7bey are 
tween the King's Commiſhoners and the Duke, being ap- ©. 


proved by the Council, the Duke ſigned and ſealed them, 
and ſwore to obſerve them. Then Paſſports were pre- 
pared (5) for the Queen Dowager of Sicily, and the reſt 
mentioned in the firſt Article, that they might repair to 
Calais in Oftaber. The Council appointed alſo Plenipoten- 
tiaries, to treat with the French, 

When the Engagements here entered into by the Duke 
of Orleans are conſidered, they are a clear Evidence of 


Court of England. This plainly appears, in the hopes he 
gave that Charles would be ſatisfied with a bare Appen- 
nage: A thing moſt certainly far enough from that 
Prince's Thoughts, and which was infinuated, only to 
cauſe the Engliſß the more readily to fall into the Snare, 
Moreover, in promiſing to bring to Calais the Queen of 


| Sicily, and the other French Princes and Lords, he would 


have intimated, that it was their Intention to conclude a 
Peace upon that foot ; which was however, as afterwards 
appeared, directly contrary to their Deſign. In the next 
Place, the Duke's ſervile Expreſſions to the King of Eng- 
land, calling him, in the Articles, his King and Sovereign 
Lord, manifeſtly ſhews, he flattered him only to deceive 
him. In ſhort, he promiſed things that were beyond his 
Power : For Inſtance, to deliver Places which belonged 
not to him, But this was preciſely wherein conſiſted the 
Fraud, becauſe his Aim was to intimate, that he was im- 
powered, tho” the Court of France did not think proper to 
diſcover themſelves openly. Theſe are not bare Conjectures. 
The Sequel of this Negotiation will plainly ſhew, the Duke 
did not act with Sincerity, This however is the fame 
Duke of Orleans, whom the French would repreſent as a 
Saint, and upon whoſe account Joan pretended to have ſeve- 
ral Revelations, 

It is very eaſy to perceive, the Duke of Orleans acted in 
concert with the Court of France, when it is conſidered, 
that Charles was now reconciled with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who only wanted a pretence to break with England. 


The Conſtable Richemont had finiſhed a ſeparate Treaty, Hin de 
in a Conference with the Duke at Nevers. He repaired to Ch 


that City, under colour of adjuſting a Difference between 
the Duke of Burgundy and the Earl of Clermont. Here 
all the Articles of the ſeparate Peace were ſettled with the 
Duke. All he wanted, was to furniſh an occaſion to take 
this Step; and to this the Proje& of a Conference for a 


Reaſon 
the — 0 
11 1 . Orleans a 
his joining with the Court of France, to impoſe upon the 4 fncrrely, 


Act. Pub. 
X. . Jer. 
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general Peace was made ſubſervient. It was well known, . Enel 
the Engliſh would not agree to the Terms that ſhould be 2 7 


propoſed to them, and their Refuſal was to be the Duke 
of Burgundys Pretence to make a ſeparate Peace, 'I his was 
the real Motive of the Duke of Orleans's large Offers to 
the King of England, in caſe a Peace was not concluded, 
The Deſign was, to engage Henry's Council in this Nego- 
tiation, by putting them in hopes, that, whether the Con- 
ference ended in a Peace, or came to nothing, England 
would till be a great Gainer. The Duke of Bedford and 
the Council of England, who knew nothing of what had 
paſſed between King Charles and the Duke of Burgundy, 


fell into the Snare. As ſoon as they had conſented to the Te Cape 


is t9 


propoſed Negotiation, the Duke of Burgundy pretending to , 


be {till ſtrictly united with the Engliſb, fo ordered it, that 
inſtead of Calais, the City of Arras was appointed for the 
Place of Congreſs, where all the Parties concerned were 
to ſend their Ambaſſadors, We ſhall ſee preſently what 
paſſed in this Aſſembly. 


(1) She was but about ſeventeen Veats old. Menftrelet, fol. 87. Hall, fol. 121. She and the Duke her Spouſe came to Londen about Midſummer, 


where they remained till the latter end of Auguſt, when they went to Parts. 


(2) Rapin, by miſtake, calls him James. See Monflrelet, fol. 87. 


Hall, ibid. Stow, p. 373 


(3) This Year, on July 8, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, which granted the King one Tenth, and one Fifteenth to be levied on the Laity. As 
alſo three Shillings on every Jun of Wine, imported or exported z T welve-pence in the Pound of all Merchandizes ſold, for two Years ; and a Subſidy 


of fifty-three Shillings and Fcur-pence of every Sack of Wool for three Years. 


of the Plague. Cotten's Abridg. p. op, 60g. 


This Parliament was adjourned from Auguſt 13, till October 13, by reatun 
- Bp | 


(4) Or rather, unle{s King lienry, or his Heirs, ſuculd think proper to give him leave to depart ſtom England, See Rymer's Fad, Tom. X. p. 559+ 
(5) On Auguſt 1 5s Lid. b. 501, 562. 
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Book XII. 


Mean while, the War in France degenerated into real 
pluadering and robbing. Buth Kings being too weak to 
keep great Armies on foot, only ſmall Bodies and Parties 
acted on either Side. "The moſt remarkable Occurrences 
of this Year were theſe. The French having ſurpriſed Rue 
in Picardy (1), the Earl of Arundel poſted thither (2) to re- 
take the Town. Whilſt he was upon the March, he 
heard, the French were fortifying Herberoy near Beauvais, 
and thought he ſhould drive them from thence, before their 
Works were finiſhed. Accordingly he appeared before 
that Place, but upon notice that Vignoles and Aaintrailles 
were approaching with twelve hundred Men, raiſed the 
Siege, to go and meet them. A bloody Battle enſued, 
where the Earl of Arundel was mortally wounded, and 
made Priſoner. He died within a few Days, to the great 
Grief of the Duke of Bedford (3). 

About the ſame time the Earl of Clermont, now Duke 
of Bourbon by his Father's Death, became Maſter of Cor- 
beil and Brie Compte- Robert, which were fold him by the 
Governors. A Scotch Officer found likewiſe means to 
take Vincennes, but could not keep it. 

Mean time, Talbot being arrived from England with 
three or four thouſand Men (4), to whom he joined ſome 
other Troops, drawn out of the Garriſons, was in ſuch 
manner Maſter of the Field, that all the French vaniſhed 

fore him. So, without much Oppoſition, he retook 
Beaumont upon Oyſe, Creil, Pont St. Maxence, and Cler- 
mont in Beauvoiſis. He even began the Siege of Beauvats, 
but the bad Weather obliged him to deſiſt. During theſe 
little Exploits, King Charles went into Languedoc and 
Dauphinc. 

The Froſt, which was very ſevere about the end of 
this Year, and the beginning of the next, hindered not 
the two Parties from continuing the War all the Winter, 
by Sieges, and Surprizings of divers Places. The French 
had a great Advantage, in that moſt of the EANgl¹ο Towns 
thought of returning to the Obedience of King Charles, 
ſince the Affairs of the Engliſh were gone to decay, But 
it was not from theſe Progrefles, ſo inconſiderable in them- 
ſelves, that Charles expected the Concluſion of the War. 
It muſt have been long, before he could have taken one 
by one all the Places poſſeſſed by the Englih in France. 
The Congreſs which was to be at Arras, promiſed him 
much more advantagious Succeſſes, ſince he was ſure of 
making a Peace with the Duke of Burgunay, 

The News being ſpread over Europe, that a Peace be- 
tween France and England, was going to be negotiated at 
Arras, there was ſcarce a Sovereign Prince, but what was 
deſirous to ſend his Ambaſſadors. Pope Eugenius IT and 
the Council of Baſil, who were ſtill at Variance, ſent 
theirs alſo, but ſeparately; From the Pope came the 
Cardinal Santa Cruz, and from the Council the Cardinals 
of Cyprus and Arles. King Charles ſent ſeventeen Pleni- 
potentiaries; at the head of whom was the Conſtable 
Richemont. Henry appointed twenty ſeven for France and 
England; of whom the Duke of Burgundy was the 
firſt (5) ; with Power to eight of them, viz. tour Englfh 
and tour French ( among whom were to be the Duke of 
Burgundy and the Archbiſhop of York) to ſign the Peace. 
Afterwards the fame Power was given to the Cardinal of 
inc heſter. Hitherto the Duke of Bedford and the Coun- 
cil of England were perſwaded of the Duke of Burgundy's 
Sincerity. This appears, in his being truſted with the 
Secret of the Embalily, ſince nothing could be treated, 
or concluded, without him. It muſt be confeſſed; this 
Prince acted a baſe part in this Congreſs. However, 
ſhortly after, private Intelligence was received in England, 
that he had defired the Pope to abſolve him from his Oath 
to Henry V. Whereupon the King writ to the Pope to 
know the Truth, Eugenius anſwered, no French Prince 
had ever applied to him for any ſuch thing; that he had 
never granted any ſuch Diſpenſation, and for the future, 
would behave in that reſpect, ſo as the King ſhould have 
reaſon to be ſatisfied. We ſhall ſee in the Sequel, how 
he performed his Promiſe, 

The Congreſs of Arras was opened on the 6th of Au- 
guſt, It 2 with King Charlers Propoſals. His Am- 
baſladors offered, in his Name, to the King of England, 
Nor mandy and Guienne, provided he would quit the Title 
of King of France, and do Homage ſor thoſe two Pro- 
vinces: That is to ſay; he offered as a Favour the two Pro- 
vinces which the King of England was entirely poſſeſſed of ; a 
Favour, which he was to purchaſe with the Reſignation of 


(1) In the beginning of May. Menſtrelet, fol. 100. 
(2) With eight hundred Men. Idem. fol. 101. 


15. HENRY VI. 


the Title of King of France, and a great Put of the 
Kingdom ſtill in his hands. "Though there were no other 
Proof of Charles being certain of gaining the Duke of 
Burgundy from the Engliſh, this alone would be ſufficient, 
For on what other Foundation could Charles, who, tor 
three Years paſt, was unable to bring an Army into the 
Field, make ſuch a Propoſal? But, as was obſerved, his 
Intent was, not to conclude a Peace with the Engliſh, but 
only to afford the Duke of Burgundy a colour to proceed 
as he had reſolved. The Ambaſſadors of England, ſur- 
prized at an Offer ſo remote from what the Duke of Or- 
leans had made them expect, ſuddenly broke off the Con- 
ference, and withdrew (6) extremely diſſatisfied, without 
vouchſafing an Anſwer. Here it is that ſeveral French Au- 
thors diſplay their Eloquence, to ſhew to what Height the 
Engliſh had carried their Pride and Infolence, ſince they 
rejected ſo reaſonable Otters. A remarkable Inſtance of the 
uſual Prejudice of Hiſtorians in favour of their own Nation. 

The Retreat of the Engliſh ſurprized neither the 
Duke of Burgundy, nor the French Ambafladors. 
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muſt have foreſeen, that ſuch Offers would be refuſed. **** ©/* 


Nay, it may be affirmed on the 


_ par ate Pia. 
contrary, that in ma- with 


king ſo unreaſonable a Propoſal, conſidering the Poſture Charles. 


of Affairs, their ſole Aim was to induce the Eugliſb Am- 
baſſadors to withdraw. This abrupt Departure however, 
was highly exaggerated, and repreſented as a clear Evi- 
dence, they never intended to make Peace, It was this 
likewiſe, that gave the Duke of Burgundy a Pretence, 
to conclude a ſeparate Treaty with King Charles, He 
pretended, he was not obliged to follow their Humour, 
or render the War everlaſting for their ſake. Upon this 
Foundation, the Pope's Legate abſolved him from all his 
Oaths, as well to the late, as the preſent King of Eng- 
land, Alter that, as all the Articles were before ſettled, 
his ſeparate Peace was ſoon concluded (7). Never had 
King of France made ſo diſhonourable a Peace. Charles 
was bound by this "Treaty, to difown the Murder of 
Duke of John, to deliver up the Murderers, or if they 
were not in his Power, to baniſh them the Realm : 
He promiſed to found certain Chapels, where the Soul of 
the Deceaſed was to be prayed for, Day and Night. He 
agreed, that the Duke of Burgundy ſhould nominate the 
Prieſts that were to officiate, and a Croſs ſhould be erec- 
ted on Montereau Bridge, for a ſtanding Monument of 
the Reparation of the Murder, He was obliged more- 
over, to pay fifty thouſand Crowns of Gold for Duke 
John's Equipage, which was pillaged, and reſign to the 

ke of Burgundy certain Towns, to ſatisfy him for the 
Charges of the War. Laſtly, he freed him from all 
Homage during Life. The Duke conſented on his Part, 
that the King might redeem the Towns of St. Quentin, 
Peronne, An iens, Corbie, ſituated on the Samme, for four 
hundred thouſand Crowns, By this Article it appears, 
the Duke was not very ſcrupulous, ſince he fold to 
France Places, held only by the Bounty of the King of 
England, purſuant to his Engagement with the Duke of 
Bedford. It may be proper farther to remark, that the 
Service done by the Duke of Burgundy to Frame, in 
making a ſeparate Peace, greatly outweighed, in the Opi- 
nion of the French Hiſtorians, all his Proceedings againſt 
her. This has made them very cautious in their Ex- 
preſſions, before the Treaty of Arras, for fear their Lan- 
guage ſhould not agree with what they had to ſay after- 
wards: But after this happy Peace, they have extolled 
to the Skies, his Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Probity, . This 
was however the Man, who for the fake of Revenge, 
had ruined France; and found no other way to repair 
the Fault; but by a notorious Treachery to England. 
What would the French have ſaid, if he had always con- 
tinued firm to the Engliſh I am forry to be obliged to 
ſpeak thus of a Prince, to whom was given the Sir-name 
of Good. But it ſerves to ſhow, how the Sir-names 
and Encomiums beſtowed on Princes, happen ſometimes 
to diſagree with their real Character. 


Monſtrelet. 


Du Till-t. 


Hall. 


I ſay nothing of the Diſpenſation granted to the Duke , pus. 


of Burgundy. Every one ma 

he pleaſes. I ſhall only add, hat in November was pub- 
liſhed in England, Pope Eugeniuss fore-mentioned Let- 
ter, atteſted by the King, Probably, it was deſigned for 


an indirect Information of the Court of Rome's Sih- 
cerity. 


make what Reflections x. p. 62 f. 


As ſoon as the Englyh had loſt the Aſſiſtance of the 23. Treaty 
Duke of Burgundy, their Affairs began ſo viſibly to de- % Arras 


changes the 


Affairs of 
tbe Engl ſi 


(3) Jobn Firz- Alan, Earl of Arundel, died in May (the 12th, ſays Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I, p. 322.) and was buried in the Cordelters Church 2 


at Brautvais, Monſtrilet, fol. 102. 
(4) — hundred Men at Arms. 
(5) The moſt conſidtrable of the Engl: 

neſchal of Guienne, Six John Popham, Raiph Ruſſel Doctor of Laws, Tec, 
(6) Seprember 6. Monſtrelet, tol. 108. 


(7) On September 21, Morftrelet, fol. 116. Du Tillets p. 355. 
No. 28. Vor. I. 


M:nftrelet, fol. 93. Hall, fol. 123. 
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„ Plenipotentiaries were, William Biſhop of Norwich, Thomas Biſhop of St. David's ; Fobn Holland Earl 
of Hluntingdin, William de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, Walter Lord. afungerford, Mr. William Lyndewede Keeper of the Privy-Beal, Job» 
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Hall, 
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The Duke of 
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cline, that it portended their ſudden Ruin. As they had 
not Troops ſufficient to defend all the Places, they were 
obliged to rely on the Loyalty of the Inhabitants, who 
very often proved falſe. On the other hand, the Towns 
upon the Somme, reſigned to the Duke of Burgundy, be- 
ing now againſt them, they were under a neceſſity to 
provide for that Quarter, for fear they might be. uſed 
to invade the neighbouring Provinces, So, their whole 
Attention was confined to the Preſervation of Normandy 
and Paris, it being impoſſible to take care of all, amidit 
the continual Deſection of the "Towns truſted to the In- 
habitants. Houdan, St. Denis, Pontoiſe, Melun, Pont 
St. Maxence, Meulant, voluntarily ſurrendered to the 
French, during the Congreſs of Arras, or a little before. 
The Duke of Bedford retaking St. Denis (1), razed the 
Walls, Then he ordered Meulant to be inveſted, but 
the Baſtard of Orleans raiſed the Siege, The Lord of 
Chatillan, Governor of Epernay for the Engliſh, going 
out of the Town, found the Gates ſhut againſt him 
at his Return ; and the Inhabitants called in the French. 

Iſabella, Queen Dowager of France, ſeeing the proſ- 
perity of the King her Son, whom ſhe mortally hated, 
and the deſperate Condition of the Exgliſb, died at Paris 
with Grief and Vexation, twelve Days after the Con- 
cluſion of the Treaty of Arras (2). She was univerſally 
hated by the French, who conſidered her as the principal 
Cauſe of the Ruin of the Kingdom. The Eugliſb did 
not much eſteem her ; at leaft, they ſhewed but little 
regard for her, fince ſhe was become unſerviceable to 
them. 

Her Deceaſe was of little Conſequence to either Par- 
ty. But the Death of the Duke of Bedfird, on the 14th 
of the ſame Month, at Rean, was of infinitely greater Im- 

rtance. Very probably, his Indignation to be thus im- 
poſed upon by King Charles, and the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, helped to throw him into the Sickneſs, of which he 
died, four Days before the Concluſion of the Treaty of 
Arras, the fatal News whereof, he expected every Mo- 
ment. He foreſaw with a mortal Concern, the Affairs 
of the King his Nephew, were going to be irretrievably 
reduced to a very wretched Condition, During the whole 
Courſe of his Adminiſtration, he behaved with that Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Prudence, as juſtly ranked him with the greateſt 
Men of his Time. His es ray and other martial Vir- 
tues, ſhone with no leſs Luſtre on all Occaſions, where 
he commanded in Perſon. Had he been well aſſiſted by 
England, he would have, probably, ended the War to his 
own Glory, and the young King's Advantage; ſince he 
wanted no Qualification proper to accompliſh the greateſt 
Undertakings. But unfortunately for him, he was aban- 
doned, when he ſtood moſt in need of Aſſiſtance. The 
only thing he could be taxed with, was his ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be ſurpriſed, in the Affair of the Congreſs of Arras. 
But where is the Man, that can always be upon his guard 
avainft Treachery? Nothing better ſhows the Eſteem, 
due to this illuſtrious Prince, than the Regard Lewis XI, 
Son of Charles VII, expreſſed for him, when he could 
have no Inducement to flatter him. Lewis being one Day 
in the Church of Roan, and looking upon the Duke of 
Bedford's Tomb (3), a certain Lord of his Retinue, ad- 
viſed him to demoliſh that ſtanding Monument of the 
Diſhonour of the French; Ns, replied the King, Let the 
Aſhes of a Prince reſt in Peace, who, were he alive, would 
make the boldeſt of us tremble, I rather wiſh, a more 
ſtately Monument were erected to his Honour. 

Immediately after the Duke of Bedford's Death, the 


York % Duke of York (4), was appointed Regent of France. But 


pointed Re- 
gent of 
France. 
Act. Pub. 
X. p. 674. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Edmund Beaufort (5), who aſpired to that Dignity, fo 


Vol. I. 


managed it by his Intrigues, that his Rival's Patent was 


1435. 
long deferred. Probably, he was in hopes to obtain a oh 
change in his favour, This Delay proved extremely 
prejudicial to the King's Affairs, as will be ſeen in the 
Relation of the next Year's Occurrences (6). 

All England was exceedingly moved at the News of 1436, 


the Duke of Burgund)y's Detection. The moſt opprobri- The Duke of 


- Burgund 
Mean trete 3 


ous Names were there liberally om him. 
ill ſome regard for / 6:n.17 


while, the Duke willing to ſhow | 
Henry, ſent two Heralds to make his Excuſe, for conclu- 1 
ding a ſeparate Peace, on pretence, his Subjects were Ds Titles, 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the continuance of the War, This Hall. 

is the common pretence for a Peace, though generally 

when a War is undertaken, the Intereſts of the poor Peo- 

ple are little regarded. The Duke offered at the ſame , rt bi; 
time his Mediation to Fenry, if he defired to conclude a TOO 
Peace with King Charles. This offer was looked upon 

as a freſh Inſult, The truth is, what could be expected 7: is . 
from the Mediation of a Prince, who had ſo openly fa- 

crificed the Intereſt of England to his own Advantage? 
Accordingly, no Anſwer was vouchſafed to his Letters, 

which, beſides, were writ in a Stile very ditterent from 

what he was wont to uſe (7). His Heralds were received 

with Indignity. The Law of Nations had like to have aq, pig. 
been violated on their account, and all the F/emings and X. p. 636, 
Burgundians then in England, torn in pieces by the Po- 

pulace ; ſo incenſed were they againſt their Prince. But 

ſuch Behaviour was to him very ſerviceable, He wan- jr. 4.,., 
ted a Pretence to join his Forces with the French, and 4 
did not fail to find one in the Inſults upon his Heralds 2 
and Subjects. For in May, this very Vear, he ſent the 
Conſtable Richemont five hundred Lances, under the 
Command of the Earl of Lalain, and thereby, openly 
declared himſelf an Enemy to the King of England. 

The Conſtable joining this Aid to fix or ſeven thou- e C 
ſand Men, drawn together from other Places, approached pris of 
Paris, where remained but fifteen hundred Eng//h, under Perks. 
the Command of Sir Richard M caduille (8). Beſides Montre. 
that this Garriſon was very weak, for the Defence of fo © 
large a City, the Conſtable held Intelligence with the In- 
habitants, who being almoſt all Friends of the Duke of 
Burgundy, ſided with England, only out of regard to that 
Prince. Whilſt he adhered to the King of England, Paris 
wanted no other Guard, but her own Citizens ; but upon 
his declaring for King Charles, they all changed with him. 

So, it was no wonder, if fifteen hundred Englh could not 
keep them in Awe. The Death of the Duke of Bedford, 
the Abſence of the new Regent, and the little care taken, 
to ſend Succours from England, diſabling the Englih to 
keep an Army in the Field, the Conſtable met with no 
Oppoſition in his March. He took ſeveral ſmall Places 
near Paris, and flew five hundred (9) of a Detachment, 
ſent by the Governor to throw themſelves into St. Denis. 
Aſter that, he encamped at the very Gates of Paris, 
with his little Army. Whilſt he was in this Camp, there 
were continual Parleys between the Burghers and Beſie- 
gers, without the Governor's being able to help it. At „ 
length, Apri/ the 13th the whole City riſe in Arms, 
whilſt the Marſhal de Iſie Adam ſcaled the Walls (10). 
The Garriſon advancing to repulſe the Aſſault, found 
themſelves pelted with a Shower of Stones from the Win- 
dows, whilſt all the City reſounded with Long live the 
King, and the Duke of Burgundy. - The Governor, per- 
ceiving there was no reſiſting ſo many Enemies, choſe to 
retire into the Baſtile, with all his People. Immediately 
all the Streets were chained, for fear he ſhould think of 
returning. Mean time, ” If Adam entered the City 
with eaſe, and opened the Gates to the Conſtable, Thus 


(1) Wherein he was aſſiſted by Jebn Lord Talbot, the Lords Willawghby and Scales, the Marſhal de {'Ifle-Adam, &c. and five thouſand Men, 


Hall, fol. 127. 


(2) She died Septemb. 30, and was buried in the Church of St. Denis. 


Menſtralet, fol. 117. P. Daniel, Tom. VI. p. 126. 


(3) He was buried in Notre Dame Church, in Roan, under a plain Tomb of black Marble, with an Epitaph vpon a Copper-Plate, or Tablet at 


Braſs, affixed to a Pillar at the Foot of his Tomb: 


Above the Epitaph ſtood his E'c:cheon of Arms (ot Silver, now torn away) within th- 


Garter, betwixt two O/trich- Feathers ; and underneath a Root is repreſented, which the Prieſts call, La Racine de Betford, Sandf. Geneal. p. 314 


Dugdale's Barcn. Vol. Il. p. 202. 


(4) Kjchard Plantagenet, His Patent was deferred till Fuly 16. 1437. 


Rymer's Fed. Tom. 10. p. 674, 675. 


(5) The Perſon that oppo'ed the Duke of York about the Regency, was not Henry Duke of Somerſer, as Rapin ſays here by miſtake 3 for there 


was no ſuch Title then, it being firſt conferred upon Fobn Beaufert in 1443, 21 Henry VI. See above, p. 540, Note (1), 


But the Perion here 


meant, was, Edmund, third Son of Fobn Beaufert, Earl of Somerſet, This Edmund bore the Titles of Earl of Mortagne in Normandy, and Lord of 
Chirk/and in the Marches of Wales. He was created, Auguſt 28. 1442, Earl of Dorſet ; and June 24. b443, Marquiſs of the fame. And at lait, 
March 31. 1448, upon his Brother Jebn's Death, be ſucceeded him in the Dukedom of Somerſer, Se: above, p. 535, Note (8); and Sardford's 


Geneal. P- 331. 


(6) This Year a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, on Octob. 10, which granted the King a Tenth and a Fiſteenth, (deducting out of it four 


thoutand Pounds for the Relief of decayed Towns and Villages, 


alſo Tungage and Poundage for two Years ; and a Subſidy of thirty three Sh. I= 


lings and Four-pence of Merchants: Donizens, and of forty ſix Shillings and Eight- pence of Aliens for every Sack of Wool. They allo granted, That 
every Perſon having any Freehold in Lands, Annuities, Fees, Othces, or Hereditaments, above five Pounds yearly, ſhould pay for every Pound Six- 
pence, upon his Oath. ------ There was alſo a Parliament in the beginning of the Year 1436, which met at e uinſter, Fan. 21, and granted a 
Tenth and a Fifteenth, and the like Sublidy of Wools for three Years, as was granted in the former Parliament. Corton's Avridg. p. 613 62. 
la this laſt Parliament it was enacted, That no Sheriff or Bailiff ſhould impanel any Perſons upon Juries, but ſuch as inhabit within his Bailiwick, 
and have Eſtate to their own uſe, or they to whoſe uſe other Perſons have Eſtate ef Fee-ſimple, Fee-tail, or Free-ho:d, in Linds and Tenements, 
of the yearly Value of twenty Pounds, or more. But this not to extend to Cities or Boroughs. Statutes. N 

(7) They were directed, To the high and mighty Prince, Henry, by the Grace of God, King of England, his beloved Cauſin: Neither naming 


him King of Fade, nor his Sovereign Lord, as he always uſed to do. 
(8) Monſtrelet, (fol. 125. 


Menftrelet, fol. 118. Hall, fol. 128. 


Hall, (fol. 130.) Dugdale ( Baron, Vol. II. p. 85.) Stew, (p 376.) and Speed, (p. 658.) all agree in ſaying, 


it was the Lord bert Willhughby, R. Wedevile was Captain of Calais, Rymer's Fad. Tom. 10. p. 623- 
(g) But three hundred: The whole Dctachment was uo more than fix hundred. Fourlcore were taken Priſoners. They were commanded by 
Tema Lord Beaumont, Morſtrelet, fol. 124. Hall, fol. 130. 7” 
(19) And ſhowed the Citizens a Charter, wherein Charles granted them a Pardon, and confirmed all their antient Liberties and Privileges, Hall, 
fol. 130. | 
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1436, Paris was taken for King Charles by the ſame P1/e- 
| Adam, who had ſurpriſed it in like manner, ſeventeen 
Years before, for the Duke of Burgundy, The Baſtile, 
which might have held a long Siege, had it been well 
ſtored with Proviſions, was fo deſtitute, that it could hold 
out but three Days. It was very well, the Governor 
could obtain an honorable Capitulation. 
England As the Affairs of the Eng/ih ſenſibly declined, the 
winks f. © Council of England were extremely deſirous of a Peace. 
The War in France no longer concerned the Conqueſt of 
that Kingdom, as in the Reign of Henry Y, and till the 
raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, but only what part the 
King of England could poſhbly keep; and the little that 
could be expected to be preſerved by a vigorous War, coft 
England immenſe Sums. This was a very plauſible Rea- 
ſon, to perſuade the Publick, it was neceſſary, ſeriouſly to 
think of a Reace, I ſay, a plauſible Reaſon, becauſe it 
was not the real Motive of the Council's Proceedings. 
The Cardinal of Winchefter had for ſome time gained 
ground upon the Duke of Glacgſſer his Rival. The 
Cauncil by degrees, was filled with his Creatures, who, 
no more than himſelf, found their own private Advantage 
in the Continuation of the War ; which, fince it was un- 
ſucceſsſul, rendered them odious to the People. Coin was 
grown exceeding ſcarce in England, and yet the Council 
was forced to be continually deviſing means to raiſe Mo- 
ney, which could not be done without cauſing great Mur- 
murings, On the other hand, the Cardinal hoped to ruin 
his Enemy with more eaſe, during a Peace, becauſe the 
War, and the unexpected Accidents thence ariſing, ren- 
dered the Perſon and Counſels of the Duke of Gloce/ter 
abſolutely neceſſary. In ſhort, as the Duke was ever of 
Opinion, that vigorous Endeavours ſhould be uſed to re- 
cover what was loſt in France, this was an Argument for 
the oppoſite Party to inſiſt, with the ſame Earneſtneſs, 
goto upon the neceſſity of concluding a Peace. This Opinion 
+ York. Prevailing in the Council, the Duke of York, whoſe Com- 
AQ. Pub. miſſion to be Regent of France, was at length ſigned, had 
= p. 642, Inſtructions, and full Power, to treat with King Charles, 
12 0 if he ſaw any appearance of Succeſs. Moreover, on ſup- 
poſition of a Negotiation, the Council impowered the Car- 
dinal of incheſter, and the Duke of Brrgundy, jointly 
to treat of the King's Marriage with one of his Adverſary's 
Daughters. 
He drives Shortly after, the Duke of York departed for France, 
the French and in Normandy landed a good Body of Troops (1), 
3 with which he retook many ſmall Places or Caſtles feized 
Monſirelet. by the French, fince the death of the Duke of Bedford. 
ſcamp was among the Places recovered by the Regent, 
but preſently after retaken by Scalade. 
The Duke of Though the Duke of York was maſter of the Field in 
OY Normandy, and about Paris, he was concerned for Picardy. 
befrege He heard from all Parts, that the Duke of Burgundy was 
Calais. drawing all his Forces together, and making great Prepa- 
1 rations for a Siege. As theſe Preparations could be de- 
ſigned only againft Calais (2), he ſent notice to the Coun- 
cil of England, that they might provide in time, againſt 
the threatened Siege. Indeed, a powerful Fleet, a great 
Train of Artillery, and an Army of fifty thouſand Men, 
aſſembled by the Duke of Burgundy, were clear Evidences 
of his extreme Defire to ſucceed in his Enterprize, and 
of his Reſolution not to be diſappointed. This News 
flying to England, the whole Nation was alarmed, and 
grew more incenſed againſt the Duke of Burgundy. The 
Council trembling for Calais, the firft Conqueſt ot the En- 
glſh in France, reſolved to uſe all poſſible Endeavours to 
_ = fave it. To that end, they ordered fifteen thoufand Men 
ud Dep Ito be raiſed, and petitioned the Duke of GYoce/ter to take 
Glocefter upon him the Care of relieving that Place. Fifteen thou- 
5%“ fand Men were little enough for ſuch an Undertaking. 
* But, beſides that it was reckoned, the Regent would join 
the Duke of Glocefter with all his Forces, the Enemy's 
Army was known to confiſt almoſt entirely af the Militia 
of Flanders, who were not much valued. 
Henry d&ſ- Whilft the Troops were levying with the utmoſt Dili- 
poſes gence, the King, by Advice of his Council, reſolved to 
. Flan- expreſs his reſentment againſt the Duke of Burgundy, in 
ders, granting, by Letters under his Great Seal, the Earldom of 
Ba Boulogne, to the Lord Beaummt, and Flanders to the Duke 
of Gager. But it was eaſier to give them in Parch- 
ment, than wreſt them out of the Hands of the Poſſeſſor. 


(1) Fight thouſand Men. Hall. p. 131, 
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Every thing being ready for the departure of the Army, 1436. 
deſigned for the relief of Calais, the Duke of eiter rg * ＋ 
ſet Sail, and landed in Normandy the beginning of Celo- 8 
ber (3). The Duke of Burgundy had now been before Calais. 
Calais fix Weeks, with his numerous Army. He Monttrelet, 
carried on the Siege vigorouſly, and the Beſieged made as 
brave a Defence. 'Mean time, the Duke, who hoped to 
acquire immortal Fame, by taking one of the ſtrongeit 
Places in Europe, was yet very far from his Aim. Nay, 
he began to perceive, the Attempt was beyond his Power. 

His Fleet (4), by the unskilſulneſs of the Pilots, or ſome 

other Accident, coming too ncar the Town at low Water, 

run on ground, and was reduced to Aſhes before his Eyes, 

by the Beſieged. This was a very mortifying Accident, 

but a worſe befell him quickly after. A Rumour being 

ſpread in the Army, that the Duke of Ghee, was ap- 
proaching to relieve the Town, the Floamings, diſcouraged 

by the Fatigues of the Siege, and terrified at the approach 

of the Eng/iſh, ſuddenly unpitched their Tents, and be- 

gan to retiie, In vain did the Duke endeavour to remove 7% 0 þ 
their Fears. The Scouts of the Eg Army beginning pots 
to appear, it was ſtill lefs practicable tor the Duke to ſtop Moc reter, 
his frightned Troops, who {ought only to avoid a Battle, 

So, the Duke ſeeing he could not prevail, was forced to 

follow them in their Retreat, which was made in great 
diſorder, though timely enough to prevent the Engl; from 

taking any Advantage. He had the further mortification Mongrelet. 
to receive a Defiance from the Duke of Glece/ter, offering Hal. 
him Battle, and not to have it in his power to accept it, 

though his Army was much ſuperior to that of his Ene- 

my. But this was not yet all. Hardly was he returned Ie e 
into his own Country, when the Towns of Flanders re- vey marang 
volted againſt him. He was even in danger of lofing his ASI 
Life at Bruges, in a ſeditious Tumult of the Citizens. 

He was himſelf wounded, after ſeeing, with Grief,  7/- 

Adam torn in pieces by the mutinous Populace. Mean 

time, the Duke of Glaceſter improving this Juncture, over- 

ran Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, and carried away 

twelve hundred Waggon- Loads of Booty, From thence- 

forward the Duke of Burgundy had ſo much trouble at 

Home, that he was but little ſerviceable to King Charles, _ 

In June this Year, Lewis the Dauphin, Son of King 7" 
Charles, married Margaret of Scotland, Daughter of + Dau- 
James I, about twelve Years of Age. Phar. 

The beginning of the Year 1437, was remarkable for , , ,- 
the Death of Joan of Navarre (5), and Catherine of ! nerd of che 
France (6), both Queen Dowagers of England, one Wi- e on | 
dow of Henry IV, the other of Henry V. The laſt 1 
had married Owen Tudr, a Mei Gentleman, deſcended, Ca herine 
as it is ſaid, from the ancient Kings of /Yales, I do not /, 
know, whether, in thoſe Days, this Deſcent was much re- 4 — 
garded, or was endeavoured to be traced, till after the Hall. 
Crown was devolved to the Family of the Tuders, by the Sew. 
Advancement of Henry VII to the Throne. However 
that be, when Queen Catherine eſpouſed Owen Tudor, 
the Marriage appeared fo unſuitable, that all England was 
offended at it ; and the more, as it was made unknown to 
the Duke of Gloceſter, who was then Protector. Bit that 
Prince's Veneration for the Memory of the King his Brother, 
prevented him, from giving the Quecn his Sifter-in-law 
any Trouble, When ſhe was dead, the Council had not AR. pub. 
the ſame regard for her fecond Husband. "They thought X. y 685. 
it their Duty to puniſh him for his raſhneſe, in daring to 1 
eſpouſe the King's Mother, without the Conſent of thoſe * /iwvrr after 
who governed the Kingdom, and ordered him to be ſent „ We 
to the Tower. Some time after, Tudor made. his Eſcape, 4 1. 686, 
but was taken, and put under cloſer Confinemerit,, Some 709- 
ſay, he found means to eſcape a fecond time, but being ©! 
retaken, loſt his Head. Others arm, he was not be- 
headed till 1460, upon being taken in Battle, fiohrin# for 
the Houſe of Lancaſter. I don't know, whether" it be 
certain, that Tudir was put to Death, but it may be a- 
firmed, that thoſe who ſay, it was in 1460, were guilty 
of an Error, by taking Owen Tudor, his third Son (7), for 
Owen Tudor the Father. 

Tudw had by Queen Catherine three Sons, Edmund, 7,4," 
Fafper, and Owen, The eldeſt was created Earl of Rich- 1/ue by 
mond (8) by Henry VI, his Hali-Brother, who gave him , C- 
to Wife, Margaret, only Daughter of Jen Duke of 3 
Somerſet. From this Marriage ſprung Henry Earl of Hall, 

Richmond, whom we ſhall fee hereatter aſcend the Throne 


(2) The Garriton whereaf had made Incurfions into ſeveral Parts of Flanders, particularly about Boulogne and Gravelinet. Aenftrelet, fol. 125. 
3) Hall ſays, it was Fuly 27, which is moſt probable, fol. 133, For the Siege was begun ia June. Sce Monftrelet, tol, 129, Kc. The Duke of 


Gl.ceffer did not come till ter the Siege was raiſed. Ibid, fol. 134. 


(4) It was only Hulks loaded with great ſquare Stones, joined together with Lead, Oc. to be thrown into the Harbour, in order to render it unſit 
tor uſe, and hinder the ENU Shipping from coming near to relieve the Town. Monſtrelet, fol. 1 32. 
(5) Joan of Navarre, Relict of King Henry IV, died at Havering in Effex, July 10+ 1437, and was interred by her Husband in Canterbury 


Cathedral, where her Efligies is ſtill to be ſeen. Sandf Geneal. p. 270. 


Hall, fol. 134- 


(6) Queen Catberine died Jas. 3. 1437, in the Monaſtery cf Bermondſey in Southwark; and on the 18th of February next folluwing, her Bd, 
was brought to St. Catherine's by the Tewer, from thence to St. Paul's, and ſo to Weſtminſter Abbey, where it was intexcid ; but her Corps benz 
taken up in the Reign of Henry VIl, when he laid the Foundation of his new Chapel there, ſh: was never fince buried ; but remain:th Bill above 
Ground, in a Coſin of Bagrds, near the Scpulchre of Henry V, ber firſt Husband. Sandf. Geneal. p. 235, Seto Am. p. 376. 

(7) It could not be his third Son, for he was a Monk of Weftminſter Abbey. Sandf. Geneal. p. 292. 


) Edmund of Hadham was created Earl of Richmond, 31 Herry VI, Novemb, 23, at Reading · Dugdale's Barm. Vol. II. p. 237. 
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1437. of England, by the Name of Henry VII; all the Male- 
; Heirs of the Houſe of Lancaſter being extinct. 7 aſper 
the ſecond Son was made Earl of Pembroke (1). Owen 

the youngeſt, loſt his Head on the Scaffold in 1460. 
Second Mar. Tagquelina of Luxemburg, Widow of the Duke of Bed- 
. of ford, followed the Example of Queen Catherine. After 
32 the Death of the Prince her Husband, ſhe married Sir 
act. bob. Richard IVoodville, who was only a Knight, and much 
vs Rom her inferior. This Match was almoſt as unſuitable as 
as le Queen Catherines. Beſides, it was made not only with- 
x. p-633- out the King's Licenſe, but alſo contrary to Faquelind's 
b. 6% Expreſs Oath, not to marry without his Permiſſion. So, 
| both the Bride and Bridegroom, would have been liable 
to the rigour of the Law, had not the King been pleaſed 

to forgive them (2). 

1437. On the 19th of February, James I, of Scotland, was 
D-aib sf murdered in his Bed, by Aſlſaſſins ſuborned by the Earl of 
o 2 Abel (3) his Uncle. James II, his Son, ſeven Years old, 
e ee ſucceeded him, under the Guardianſhip of Jean of So- 
Monitre/ut- merſet his Mother, who was herſelf wounded, by endea- 
2 %% vouring to fave the King her Husband, It is time now to 
. 7 return to what paſſed in France. 

The Ae, Aſter the Arrival of the Duke of York from England, 
%% es- the Affairs of the Engliſh began to be upon a better foot. 
rande lein King Charles, ever a Slave to his Pleaſures, had no con- 
2 bane + (iderable Body of T rooms in the Field; and the Revolt 
Setter Face. of the Flemings, hindered the Duke of Burgundy from 
ſending him any Aſſiſtance. It is true, the Towns that 
had voluntarily ſurrendered to him, had ſtrengthned his 
Party conſiderably, but withal, his Army was much 
weakened, on account of the Garriſons he was obliged to 
keep chere. As Matters then ſtood in France, both Kings 
had almoſt equal Reaſon to fear the Diſloyalty of their 
Adherents; who, for the moſt part, were attached rather 
to the Fortune of him they ſerved, than to his Perſon, 
or the Juſtice of his Cauſe, Thus, the Preſervation of 
the I owas they were pollefled of, entirely depended upon 
the Strength of the Garriſons, | 
T\lbor t I he frit Months of this Year, the Cold was fo ex- 
Put, Cellive, that it ſeemed to leave the Generals on both Sides, 
Mon{trelet- no deſire to form any Enterprize, till it ſhould be abated. 
—_ Mean while, Talbzt, who found nothing impoſſible, reaped 
a conſiderable Advantage from the Security of the French, 
eauſed by the Sharpneſs of the Seaſon. On Shrove-Tueſ- 
day at Night, he ſcaled Pontaiſe, by help of the Ditches 
being frozen (4), and carried it, whilſt the Garriſon and 
TFownſmen were wholly intent upon their Diverſions. 
The taxing of this important Place, was a great Blow to 
King Charles, Eſpecially, it very much annoyed the 
Hariſians, who were expoſed to the continual Incurſi- 
_ of the new £Engliſh Garriſon, to the very Gates of 
aris. 

The French made themſelves ſome amends for this 
Loſs, by the Acquiſition of Dreux and Chevreuſe, fold 
them by the Governors, 
ths Dube of The Superiority the Engliſb had recovered in France, 
Burgundy made the Duke of Burgundy apprehenſive of ſome fatal Re- 
% King volution. He was ſenſible that, without his Aid, King 
Clarif Charles could never end the War; and as he had openly 

declared againſt the Engliſb, it was his Intereſt that they 
ſhould be entirely expelled the Kingdom. Mean time, it 
grieved him to act alone for the Benefit of a Prince, 
whoſe Indolence kept him from all the Enterprizes, 
where he ought to have been the chief Actor. The 
Duke, deſigning therefore to rouze him out of this Le- 
thargy, repreſented to him, that his Honour and Intereſt 
called upon him to aſſemble all his Forces, put himſelf at 
their Head, and approach Paris, in order to drive his E- 
nemies out of the Heart of the Kingdom, At the ſame 
time, he offered to make a powerful Diverſion in Picardy, 
to favour his Undertakings. 
Charles Never was Prince leſs inclined to War than Charles VII, 
heads bis ang yet never did Ning of France make greater Conqueſts 
Army. than he, ſince he may be ſaid to conquer his whole King- 
woakrelet. Jom. But it was chiefly by means of his Generals, who, 
for the molt part, were Men of eminent Merit. The 
Duke of Burgundys Remonſtrances and Offers having 
raiſed him from his Sloth, he drew all his Forces together, 
to approach Paris, where he was much wanted. By the 
Way he attacked Mintereau- Faut-Yonne (5), whilſt the 
the Duke of Burgundy beſieged Crotey, a ſtrong Place in 
Picardy. 


Monitrelet. 


1) Jaſper of Patfieid was created at the ſame time Earl of Pembrete, 
Barc. Vol. II. p. 241+ 


2) He gave a thouſand Pounds Fine for that and the Livery of her Dowry. Cotton : Abridg. p. 619. He was created Earl of Rivers, 26 Hes. VI, 


May 29. Dugdale's Barin. Vol. II. p. 230. 
(3) Welter Stuart, 


(4) And by cauſing his People to be cloathed in White ; by which means they were not diſcovered, the Ground being then covered with Snow. Hall 


relates this as done by Jen Lord Clifford, fol. 138. 


(5) With about eight thouſand fix hundred Men; whereas the Garriſon conſiſted at moſt but of four hundred Men: However, they made ſhift to 


hold out fix Weeks, Monjtrelet, fol. 141. 
(6) About Oeber, lays Monftrelet, fol. 144. 


Hull, fol. 126. 
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> (7) Above ten thouſand Nen. Halt, fol. 136. 
(8) Together with the Lord Feuconbridge, Sir Thomas Kwiet, Sir John Montgomery, Thimas Chaundt, David Haile, Kc. Monſtrehet, fol. 145. 


Vol. I. 
It was about the end of Auguft (6), when the Duke of 1437 


/ 


Burgundy inveſted Crotoy with a ſtrong Army (7), whilſt Crotoy 2 


four French Ships blocked up the Place by Sea, The 7/4 % the 


Duke of Yor# being recalled, by the Intrigues of the Earl of — 


Somerſet his Enemy, was about to depart, and only waited ct. Pub. 
for the Arrival of the Earl of Warwick, who was to ſuc- $a 
ceed him in the Regency. For this cauſe, not being able Ha. 
to takt upon him to relieve Crotoy in Perſon, he com- Stow. 
miſſioned the brave Tallat for that purpoſe (8), - whoſe 

Name alone was ſufficient to ſtrike "Terror into the Ene- : 
mies of the Engliſh. Talbot, at the head of five thouſand Talbot g::; 
Men, boldly advanced towards Crotey, in order to relieve * relieve it, 
it, though the River Somme parted him from the Duke of 
Burgundy's Camp round the Town, which was on the 

other Side, When the Duke was informed of his March, 

he left part of his Troops at the Siege, and with the reſt 

poſted himſelf on the River-ſide, to oppoſe his Pallage. 

The Hatred conceived by the Engliſh againſt this Prince, 

was ſo violent, that they thought nothing impratticable; 

when an N N offered to be revenged. Tal- 4, 4. 
bit, improving this Diſpotition, ruſhed firlt into the River, ti of c4:t 
Sword in hand, and by his Intrepidity inſpired his Troops "280 
with ſuch Courage; that they inſtantly followed him. 
The more bold, or rather raſh this Action was, the more 

it aſtoniſhed the Burgundians, who imagining they had to 

deal with Devils rather than Men, took to Flioke, with- 

out expecting their Enemies. Their Terror inſecting 7% Ss 
thoſe, that were left at the Siege, the whole Army 
ran away; and it was not in the Duke of Burgund)'s 

Power to rally them. At the ſame time, the Duke of 

York appeared with ſeven Men of War in Sight of four 

French Ships, and chaced them fo briskly, that it was with 

great Difficulty they eſcaped to St. Valery. Talbot enter- 

ed the Town in Triumph, and after - levelling the 
Trenches of the Beſiegers, marched back to Norman- 

dy. In his Return he conquered five or fix ſmall Places in 
Picardy, and retaking once more Tarcaruille in Norman- 

dy, entered Roan covered with Glory, | 

The Succeſs of the Siege of MMontereau was not fo fa- Sacceſi of 

vorable to the EI; nevertheleſs it was not inglorious, 4% S.. of 
Thomas Gerard Governor of that poor Place, long de- — 
fended it, in ſpite of the vigorous Efforts of the Beſiegers, Hall. 
though he had but four hundred Men. Hitherto King 
Charles was not very eminent for his Valour, but at this 
Siege he performed ſuch Exploits, as began to breed a 
higher Idea of his Courage. After a pretty long Siege, 
he carried the Town by Storm, having been himſelf one 
of the firſt to mount the Breach, and fight hand to 
hand with thoſe that defended it. Doubtleſs he had been 
told, that it was neceflary to procure the Eſteem of his 
Subjects, by ſome extraordinary Action. The Intrepidity 
he ſhewed on this occaſion, turned greatly to his Advan- 
tage. From thenceforward, his Friends as well as Ene- 
mies, had very difterent Thoughts of him from what 
they had before. Mean while, the Gatriſon retiring into 
the Caſtle, a ſecond Siege was to be formed. Charles ſa- 
tisfied with the Glory acquired in the firſt, and perhaps 
diſcouraged with the Fatigues he had indured, left the 
Management of this to the Dauphin his Son. Gerard, 
who was no leſs brave than experienced, held out fifteen 
Days longer, and then was forced to capitulate, When 
he came before the Dauphin, he very politely told him, 
that againſt any other but him, he ſhould have been able 
to make a longer Defence. This Compliment was well 
received by the young Prince, who was pleaſed to ſee 
himſelf ſet in ſome Meaſure above the King his Father. 
But Charles, who was told of it, ſeemed extremely morti- 
fied. It is ſaid, he began from thenceforward to entertain 
a Jealouſy of the Prince his Son, which proved very fatal 
to him afterwards, 

Whilſt the War continued in France, the Duke of The Date of 
Orleans, Priſoner in England, was thinking of means to e 
obtain his Liberty. Nothing but a Peace between the 2. 
two Kings could poſſibly procure it. And therefore, no 6:rweer tbe 
one was more concerned than he, to endeavour to tet on o_— 
foot a treſh Negotiation, For that purpoſe, he deſired Hall. 
leave to go and talk in Perſon, with the Duke of Bretagne AR. Pub. 
at Calais, who was then thought to be the only Prince, 464. 425 
that could be employed as Mediator. The Council, who 665, 679. 
were all inclined to Peace, would have readily granted 
his Deſire, but it was judged neceſſary to fee firit how 
Charles was diſpoſed, Beſides, the Duke of Givce/ter was 


and afterwards, 1 Henry Vil, Oficher 25, Duke of Fredford. Dagdale's 


of 
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1437. of opinion, that a Peace was not to be thought of, till 
it could be made with advantage. 5 
TheCordival Mean while, as the King advanced in Age, the credit 
gains ground of the Duke his Uncle ſenſibly leſſened, and That of the 
you Cardinal of Mincheſter daily increaſed, The Cardinal had 
Gloceſter« a great advantage upon his Adverſary, in that his Riches 
enabled him frequently to lend the King Money. The 
Kingdom was ſo exhauſted, that Aids of that kind were 
conſidered as the greateſt Service to the State. He art- 
fully improved the King's diſpoſitlon towards him, to 
revent any freſh Attacks from the Duke of Gloce/ter. 
aa. Pub. By Letters under the Great Seal, the King granted him 
X. p. 650. a general pardon for all offences whatever, from the be- 
ginning of the World to the 26th of June 1437 (1). 
By this means he difarmed his Enemy of all pretence to 

attack him, 
1438. The year 1438, abounded with few remarkable Events. 
F/ogue ard A terrible Famine, which raged at the ſame time in France 


Fa! e if 


id ang aud England, and was followed by a Plague, prevented the 


France Generals, on both fides, from forming any great pro- 
Hall. jects. Attempts there were however, ſome of which 
Monſtrelet. 


were unſucceſsful, and others inconſiderable. I ſhall 
therefore take notice of the moſt remarkable only. Su- 
rienne, Governor of Montargis for the Engliſh, finding 
himſelf ſurrounded with the Enemy's Towns, and re- 
ceiving no aſſiſtance from England, ſurrendered that 
Place to the French, for ten thouſand Salutes of Gold (2). 
Tu the preſent poſture of the affairs of the Exgliſb, 
entargis was of little importance, fince they could not 
Hall. potlibly carry the War from that quarter. Shortly after, 
Edmund Earl of Mortagne (3); Brother of the Earl of 
Somerſet, leading ſome Troops from England (4), and 
joining Talbet, they made ſome inconſiderable Conqueſts 
in Normandy, 
The Duke of The diſgrace received by the Duke of Burgundy before 
Burgunty Calais, grieving him extremely, he wanted to repair it 
makes ane by taking that Place. But, as it was difficult to accom- 
ther l. pliſh this deſign by a Siege in form, be took another 
delt. method, He had been told, that by digging through a 
certain Bank, the Town would be infallibly overflow- 
ed ; and that lying within diſtance, with a good Body of 
Troops, it would be eaſy to enter the Place, amidſt the 
an. Pub, Conſternation of the Garriſon and Inhabitants, The pro- 
X. p. 686. ject was put ln execution; but the Sea being lower than 
He miſſer bis the Town, all the Water ran out, The Duke being 
885 diſappointed, reſolved to attempt the Siege of Guiſnes ; 
but the Earl of Huntington (5), who came YE ſeaſonably 
from England with a ſupply of Troops, conſtrained him 
to retire, The troubles in Flanders, which were ſoon af- 
ter rekindled, found him ſo much employment for ſome 
years, that he had no leiſure to form any new deſigns a- 
gainſt the Englih. 
3 The Dauphin's Marriage raiſed ſuch a Jealouſy in the 
.exved with "Engliſh, that, after ſeveral inſults on both ſides, England 
2 and Scotland came at length to an open Rupture. Mean 
X. p. 6:9, While, the Minority of James IT, and the favorable diſ- 
634, 688. poſition of the Queen-Mother to the Engliſb her Coun- 
try-men, procured a nine years Truce, from the iſt of 
May this year, | 
3 f John and Thomas Beaufort, Brothers of the Earl of So- 
Smerſet's Merſet, having been long Priſoners in France (6), it had 
U-.cher «x- been often attempted, to exchange them for others of the 
4 E French, but there was always ſome obſtacle in the way. 
Eu, By the agreement in 1430, with the Duke of Bourbon, 
Monſtrelet. that Prince had engaged, to procure their 'releaſe without 
Ranſom ; but as that agreement was never executed, they 
ſtill remained Priſoners. I do not know what became 
of Thomas, who bore the Title of Earl of Perth, it may 
ad. Pub, be he died during his Captivity, But this year, Joh# was 
X. p. 664, exchanged for the Earl of Eu of the Houſe of Artois, 
"12, 697% who had been Priſoner in England, ever ſince the Bat- 
tle of Azincourt. He afterwards became Duke of Somer- 
ſet, upon the death of Henry his elder Brother. There 
was alſo a fourth Brother named Edmund who ſucceeded 
them, and of whom, I ſhall have much to ſay in the 
ſequel of this Reign (7). 
The Famine and Plague ceaſing in England and France, 
439. both Sides took Arms again. In Marth 1439, the Con- 
3 ſtable Richemont putting himſelf at the head of a nume- 
mou! beſieges rous Army (8), laid Siege to Meauæx, one of the ſtrongeſt 


Meaux, 4 
fabes if by 
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Places in France, which had formerly held out ſevehi 1439. 
months againſt Henry V. The Baſtard of Han (9), 

an Officer of diſtinguiſhed Valour, who was Governor, 

made ſo brave a defence, as aſtoniſhed the Conſtable, 
However, after a three Weeks Siege, the City was taken 

by ſtormi ; but the Work was but half compleated, ſince 

the Garriſon (16) retired into the Marker, ( fo that part 

of the City is called which is ſeparated from the other by 

the Marne.) The Engliſh breaking down the Bridge of Ic 
Communication, the Conſtable was forced to begin, on , 2-5 -/ 
the other Side of the River, a ſecond Siege much more 
difficult than the firſt, The ſame thing happened to 

Henry V, When he inveſted this Place, Mean time, 

the Conſtable having taken the Governor Priſoner in the 

aſſault (11), cut off his Head, becauſe he was a French- 

man, This is what King Charles's Generals had not yet 
ventured to practice, by reaſon of the great number of 
Priſoners in the hands of the Zng/i/h. But as ſoon as they 

found themſelves ſtrongeſt, they overlooked that conſide- 

ration, being no longer apprehenſive of Repriſals. 

The Siege of the Market of Meaux growing daily more Talbot 
difficult, the Conſtable drew round his Camp Lines with ,“ 
redoubts to prevent all relief, and the King came him- Monſticlet: 
ſelf to the Army, to animate the Troops by his pre- 
ſence, Mean while, Talbot, who did not doubt, that the 
beſieged would make a long reſiſtance, was now prepar- 
ed to relieve them, How difficult ſoever this undertaking 
appeared, he failed not to attempt it. The. obſtacles 
which he foreſaw, ſerved only to animate him the more. 

With a good Body of choſen Troops, he boldly advan- 

ced towards the Beſiegers Lines, and aſſaulting and ta- 

king one of the Redoubts, which obſtructed his Paſſage, 

entered the Place with a Convoy, On the mortow, he 

ſallied out, whilſt the Beſiegers were ſtill diſmayed at the 

Action of the foregoing day, and went to prepare for a 

freſh Effort. But the Conſtable inraged at receiving ſuch 2 14+ 7/4 
a diſgrace from a handful of Men, preſſed the Place fo vi- . 
gorouſly, that the Garriſon were forced to capitulate, be- 

fore the Succouts could be ready. 

The Siege of Avranche, undertaken by the Conſtable N. rae: 4+ 
aſter that of Meaus, did not prove ſo fucceſsful. Aſter MS" 
being three Weeks before that Place, Talbot, with the Hall. 
Troops prepared fot the relief of Meaux, attacked and 
forced the Lines of the Beſiegers, and ſupplied the Town 
with Proviſions. 

After this Exploit, Talbot finding the French were dif- 4% beſege? 
mayed, and. their Troops ſo weakened, that they could + 1 OR 
not withſtand him, appeared before Farfleur. As his Stow. 
Army was not ſtrong enough to form a Siege, he choſe 
to block up the Town. To that end, he fo intrenched 
himſelf in an advantagious Poſt, that an Army of fifty 
thouſand Men was not capable of forcing him. Mean 
time, the Earl of Somerſet kept the Place blocked up by 
Sea. The Earl of Eu, lately arrived from England, where 
he had been long a Priſoner, approached to attack the In- 
trenchments of the Engliſh ; but perceiving it impracti- 
cable, choſe to retire, after a faint attempt, wherein Gan- 
cour was made Priſoner. At length, after a four months 
Blockade, Talbot became maſter of this important Place, 
the firſt Conqueſt of Henty V. After that, he cleared Fall. 
Normandy of the Garriſons, which the French ſtill kept Row. 
in ſeveral Caſtles : So that nothing remained to them in 
that Province, but the Town of Dieppe only. 

The Duke of Burgundy was concerned, that the af- %“ 
fairs of the Engl/þ began to be reſtored, and dreaded the 7 Ag 
conſequences. King Charles waged War very careleſsly, dy. 
and could hardly be prevailed with to head his Army. 
Beſides, France was ſo ruined, that he could draw but 
ſew Succours from the Provinces he poſſeſſed. On the 
other hand, the War in Flanders, which wholly employed 
the Duke of Burgundy, afforded no hopes of any great 
aſſiſtance from thence, If the Engl/h had then exerted 
themſelves, probably, they would have recovered a great 
deal of ground, But, out of blindneſs; or inability, they 
made but faint efforts, contenting themſelves with ſend- 
ing from time to time inconſiderable Supplies, which could 
not enable them to recover what they had loſt. Thus 
on both Sides, it was eaſily ſeen, that the War would be 
eternal, if it was to laſt till one of the two Kings had 
loſt, one after another, the Places he poſſeſſed. This 


Sturm, (1) He alſo diſcharged him from the payment of Tenths, and all other Sunis granted by the Clergy ; and gave him a yearly Pehſion of forty Pounds. 


Monſlrelet. Rymer's Fed. Tom. X. p. 681. 


(2) A piece of Money worth about tweniy five Pence Tournsis. See the Coin Note at the end of Henry V. 


(3) See above, p. 558. Note (5). 


( Four hundred Archers, aud three hundred Spears. all, fol. 136. He fays, they were led by Henry, Son of Edmund Earl of Mortagne. 8⁰ ſays alſd 


Savdferd, P- 298. 


(5) With Jabs Mowbray Duke of Norfolk. Rymer's Fed. Tom. X. p 635. 


(6) Ever fince the battle of Bauge, where Clarence was killed. 


(7) The Reader may cortect the miſtakes in this Paragraph, by Note (8), p. 535, where he will find Fobn was not Brother of, but himſelf, Earl cf 
Somerſet, and had been fo ever ſince the death of Henry, his clder Brother, 6 Henry V. Edmund was not fourth but third Son. 


8) Four thouſand Men at Arms. Monftrelet, fol. 162. 


9g) Meonſtrelet calls him, le Baſtard de Ibian, fol. 162. 


(10; It conſiſted of about five hundred Men ; the commanding Officers were, Sir William Chamberlain, Sir Jobn Ripplay, &c. Ibid, 
(42) It was de Ibian, who was thus ſerved, at the taking of the Town, and not of the Market. See Monftrelet, ibid. 
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1429, conſideration ſo affected the Duke of Burgundy, that he 
reſolved, either to procure a Peace, if poſſible, between 
the two Kings, or ſecure himſelf by a Neutrality. Such 
a deſign was to be managed with great prudence and 
caution, for fear hoth Parties ſhould agree to his preju- 
dice, or the Engliſh grow more reſerved, if they knew his 
Intention, | 

I begin Whilſt the Duke of Burgundy was poſſeſſed with theſe 
3 thoughts, the Pope exhorted the two Kings, by the 
Monnrelet, Cardinal of Santa Cruz, to put a ſtop to the effuſion of 
Du Tillet. Chriſtian Blood ſhed in their Quarrel. At the ſame time, 
* 0 oy he writ to the Duke of Bretagne, defiring him to be Me- 
bs 909. diator of Peace. The Duke ſending to both Kings, 
708. found them equally inclined to enter into Treaty, and the 
Duke of Burgundy received the propoſal with Joy. The 
Duke of Orleans took this opportunity, to offer his Me- 
diation to the King of England, jointly with the Duke of 
Bretagne ; and to that end, renewed his inſtances for leave 
to conſer with the Duke at Calais. This was granted 
him, though the Duke of Glocgſter oppoſed it with all his 
power, becauſe he plainly ſaw, that Prince could not be 
an impartial Mediator. But for ſome time paſt, the Duke 
of Glocgſter had loſt his intereſt in the Council, where 
it was even affected, upon all occaſions, to proceed con- 
trary to his opinion. Beſides, the Counſellors were ſo 
deſirous of Peace, that they forgot, or were willing to for- 
get, that the falſe ſtep taken in ſending Ambaſſadors to 
Arras, was entirely owing, to the vain hopes given the 
Duke of Orleans, So, the captive Prince was Jooked 
upon as a diſintereſted Mediator, though it was eaſy to per- 
ceive, he was entirely biaſſed in favour of King Charles. 
The Duke of Burgundy ſaw, with pleaſure, the preparati- 
ons for a Conſerence, which would either end in a Peace 
between the two Kings, or afford him a pretence, to 
Ae. Pub. conclude a ſeparate Lruce with England. The two 
„ Courts being thus diſpoſed, Commiſſioners were appointed 
| on both ſides (1), to ſettle the preliminary Articles of the 
Congreſs. Theſe Commiſſioners being met, judged, that 
in order to ſucceed in a negotiation of Peace, a T ruce was 
abſolutely neceſſary. Whereupon Henry impowered his 
to conſent to it, but ſome obſtacles 'occurred, which hin- 
dered the concluſion. What has been faid concerning a 
Peace, was tranſacted in the foregoing year 1438. But 
I thought fit to deſer ſpeaking of it till now, that I 
miglit not interrupt the recital of what relates to this 
affair. 
The place of In the month of January, 1439, 1ſabella of Portugal, 
— „ Ducheſs of Burgund), and the Cardinal of Winche/ter, 
p. 718. Conferred together between Calais and Graveling. The 
— 1 reſult of their Conference was, that the two Kings 
Ol ſhould appoint a proper Place to treat of a Peace, with 
Mediatirs. the mediation of the Dukes of Bretagne and Orleans, 
— 720, and ſhould ſend their Plenipotentiaries thither. Purſuant 
3 — to this agreement, the very Place where the Ducheſs and 
756, 763, Cardinal were, was choſen, and Ambaſiadors were no- 
E minated on both ſides (2). They were all choſen out of 
Hal. the Princes and greateſt Lords of the two Kingdoms. 
But, before we proceed to the ſucceſs of this Congreſs, 
it will not be amiſs to ſee how the Council of England 
ſtood diſpoſed, with regard to a Peace. Now this evi- 
dently appears in the Ambaſſadors inſtructions, extant in 
the Collection of the Publick Acts. Hence we ſhall be able 
to judge, which of the two Parties is to be blamed for 
breaking off the Conference, and rectify ſeveral miſtakes 
of the Hiſtorians. | 
Inflrutiom I. In the firſt place, the Ambaſſadors were ordered to 
888 demand, that the King's adverſary ſhould leave him in 
ba/jadors. peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole Realm of France, They 
Act. Fab. were to ſupport this demand with ſeveral reaſons mention- 
X. p. 724. ed in the inſtructions, but too long to be inſerted here. 
Beſides, the Reader knows very well, on what the preten- 
fions of the Kings of England were founded, 

II. If the French ſhould expoſtulate againſt this demand, 
and think it unreaſonable, the Ambafladors, after a pre- 
vious Proteſtation, were to offer Charles the Provinces 
beyond the Loire, which were of the King's Demeſn, 
but on condition of Homage. | 

III. If the Adverſaries refuſed this offer, the Cardinal 
of Ilinchs/ter, as a Clergyman, was to inlarge on the 
conſiderations proper to perſwade the two Nations to 
Peace. Theſe conſiderations being many and long, I 
{hall only relate the ſubſtance of the three principal. The 
firſt was, that the War undertaken for the Title of King 
of France, claimed by each of the two Kings, had de- 
ſtroyed more Men than were, at that preſent, in both 


Vol. I, 


Kingdoms. The ſecond was, that the two Princes ought 
ſeriouſly to conſider, that God made not the People for 
the Sovereign, but the Sovereign for the People; that is, 
to govern them with Juſtice and Peace, to the end the 
Subjects may be the better able to ſerve him, The third 
was, that France had not always been governed by one 
ſingle Monarch, but, before and after Charlemain, there 
were often two, ſometimes three, nay, four Kings at the 
ſame time. 

IV. This laſt conlideration was in order to proceed, in 
the fourth place, to another ofter, which the Ambaſſadors 
had power to propoſe ; namely, that Hlenty would reſign 
to Charles ali the Provinces beyond the Loire in full Sove- 
reignty. He expreGly reſerved however Guienne, Poifton, 
and whatever was poſſeſſed by his Anceſtors in France; 
before the Crown of England devolved to them. 

V. If this was rejected, the Ambaſſadors had Power, to 
offer from the King their Maſter, that he would be fatis- 
fied with what his Anceſtors enjoyed in France by right 
of Inheritance, provided Calais, Guiſnes, and the adjacent 
Marches were added; the whole in full Sovereignty, with- 
out any dependance upon the Crown of France, or any 
Perſon whatever but God alone, 

VI. If the French inſiſted, that Normandy ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Charles, in the ſtate it was in before the Con- 
queſt thereof by Henry V, that is, notwithſtanding the 
Grants of ſeveral Lordſhips to private Perſons, as well by 
the late as the preſent King, rather than break off the 
Conference this Article might be allowed, 

VII. If Charles were brought to be ſatisfied with this 
offer, provided Henry would quit the Title of King of 
France, in that caſe, the Inſtructions furniſhed the Pleni- 
potentiaries with many reaſons and arguments to be al- 
ledged againſt that condition, But in ſhort, they had 
Orders to leave this matter to the Cardinal of Wincheſter, 
to whom the King had made known his Pleaſure, 

It is manifeſt the Council had reſolved to ſubmit to this, 
if the Peace could not otherwiſe be made. For if Henry 
had abſolutely refuſed to quit the Title of King of France, 
there was no ſecret to be kept, and the Inſtructions would 
have contained an expreſs Order to reject the Propoſal. 

The VILIth Article was concerning the King's Mar- 
riage with one of Charles's Daughters, 

IX. If the French rejected all theſe cffers, and made 
any Propoſals on their part, the Ambaſſadors, without ac- 
cepting or refuſing them, were to reply, that they had no 
inſtructions to treat of a Peace upon thoſe Grounds, but 
would fignify them to their Maſter, 

X. Mean while, they were to propoſe, by the Ducheſs 
of Burgundy or the Duke of Orleans, a fifty years Truce, 
with a free Communication between the two Nations. 
They had likewiſe power to reduce the Truce to forty, 
thirty, or twenty years; and rather than fail, they ar. 4 
limit it from three years to eight, provided it was with- 
out Communication. 

XI. In c-ſe the Truce was accepted, they were to re- 
preſent, that for the better obſervance thereof, it would 
be proper to make an Exchange of ſome Places. To 
that end, they were ordered to offer Meauæx, Creil, 
St. Germain in Laye, which were in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh when theſe Inſtructions were drawn, for Dic pe, le 
_ St. Michel, and Harfleur, which Talbot had not yet 
taxen, 


XII. Laſtly, the King willing to facilitate the Exchange 


of theſe Places, agreed to releaſe the Duke of Orleans, tor 
a Ranſom of a hundred thouſand Marks, and to abate fiſty 
thouſand, on account of the propoſed Exchange. 


Theſe Inſtructions were drawn May the 21ſt, 1439. 
If we had likewiſe thoſe of Charles's Plenipotentiaries, 
perhaps we ſhould find, the two Kings were not at ſo great 
a diſtance from one another, as it ſeemed in the Contfe- 
rence, But as, on theſe occaſions, the chief care of the 
managers is to be upon their guard, for fear their ſecret 
Inſtructions ſhould be diſcovered, it often happens, that the 
Negotiation is broke off, before there is occaſion to ſhow 
all their Conceſſions ; ſo apprehenſive are they of giving 
their Adverſaries any advantage. This was really the cafe 


in the preſent Treaty. The Znglib did not think proper, Monttrel:t- 


1439. 


to go beyond the ſecond Article of their Inſtructions, name- Hall. 


aire, on condition of Homage to Henry, They expect- 
ed, the French would give them room by their offers to 
make ſome further advances. For the ſame reaſon, the 
French kept to the Propoſals made at the Congreſs of Arras, 
to wit, that their Maſter remaining ſole King of France, 


Ys that Charles ſhould have the Provinces beyond the 


(1) The Engliſh Commiſſioners were, the Abbot of Feſcamp, Thomas Lord Scales, Sir Fobn Popham, Sir Andrew Ogart, Sir Richard Hartyngton, Ralph 
Raſſeley, and Fobn Raynell. Rymer's Feed. Tom. X. p. 683. And theſe were appointed afterwards, Jobn Archbiſhop of Tort, Nicholas By » Stepben 
Wilton, and Willam Spever, Boctors of Law; Robert Whityngham, Treaſurer of Calais ; __ OF Raynevell, Ibid. p. 713. 

0 


(2) The E£ng:/þ Ambaſſadors were, Fobn Archbiſhop of York, Fobn Motwbray Duke of 


rfolk, the Biſhops of L:ſffeur, Nortwich, and St. David's ; 


Humphrey Earl of Buckingham, Hereford, Stafford, Northampton, and Perche ; Jeba de Vere Earl of Oxford, Henry Lord Bourchier, the Abbot of Fejcamp, 
Walter Lord Hungerford, Nicholas Rilleflon Dean of Sarum, Sir Jobn Stourton, Sir Fobn Sutton, Sir Fobn Popham, Rebert Whityrgham, Ttonas £ ek jrgton, 


William Erard, Stephen Wilton, William Sprever, and Jobn Rinell. Rymer's Faed, Tom. X. p. 728, 


would 
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Gloceſter i Orleans releaſe. 


would reſign Guienne and Normandy to Henry, on con- 
dition of Homage. They laid great ſtreſs upon this offer, 
and on Charles's condeſcenſion, in being pleaſed to ſtand to 
what he had offered at the Congreſs of Arras, though he 
had ſince made great Conqueſts, and was become maſter ot 
Paris. 

It was almoſt impoſſible, ſor a Peace to be concluded on 
the Terms propoſed on both Sides. Each Prince offered 
to reſign only what was out of his power, and by vir- 
tue of this pretended Ceſſion, expected the other ſhould 
diveſt himſelf of what he actually poſſeſſed. This was pro- 
perly, to deſire to gain with the daſh of a Pen, what 
they could not hope to obtain, without many ſucceſsful 
Sieges and Battles. So, after the Ambaſladors of the two 
Kings had long tried to diſcover, how far their Adverſa- 
ries Inſtructions allowed them to advance, they parted 
without coming to any conclufion, Each was deſirous to 
wait, till room was given to make more reaſonable Pro- 

fals. 

"The Dukes of Burgundy ard Orleans were the only 
gainers by this Congreſs. The firſt deſired, at any rate, 
to eaſe his Subjects in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Zealand, 
who were great ſufferers by the Interruption of their Com- 
merce with England. To this end, he employed his Du- 
cheſs, who being a near relation of Henry, was not ſuſ- 
peed by the Engliſh. Under colour of doing the Office 
of a Mediatrix between the two Kings, ſhe had frequent 
Conferences with the Cardinal of Hinche/ter, and negotia- 
ted a trading T'ruce between England and the Low- 
Countries. This appears in ſeveral Papers of the Collec- 
tion of the Publick As. And indeed, this T ruce was con- 
cluded preſently aſter (1). 

But the Duke of Orleans reaped the moſt benefit from 
the late Congreſs, ſince it procured him his Liberty, after 
a twenty-five years Captivity. It has been frequently ob- 
ſerved, that there were two Parties in the Court of Eng- 
land, namely, the Duke of Glecefter's and the Cardinal of 
Wincheſter's ; and that the latter gradually prevailed, ſince 
the King began to take notice of his affairs. This Prince, 
now nineteen years old, had a very mean genius, and but 
little like his Father's. He eaſily ſuffered himſelt to be 
governed by thoſe about him. Inſtead of having the Pre- 
ſumption very common to young Princes, he was ever dif- 
truſtful of himſelf, and choſe rather to follow the Counſels 
of others, than his own. With this weakneſs, he had 
Principles of Honour, Virtue and Religion, which indeed 
made him wiſh, he could always act juſtly, but often ſer- 
ved for foundation and pretence to his Counſellors, to 
draw him into many Injuſtices. As he wanted penetra- 
tion, he was deceived with appearances. Of this his Mi- 
niſters knew how to take advantage, afſured as they were 
of his incapacity to diſcern their ſelf-intereſted Counſels. 
During his youth, he had contracted a habit of blindly 
following the ſuggeſtions of the Duke of Glacgſter his Un- 
cle, who governed in his Name. But when he was of a 
more advanced Age, the Cardinal of Vincheſter and his 
Party inſinuated to him, that his Uncle intended to 
keep him always in Guardianſhip, and had deſigns deſ- 
tructive of his quiet. Theſe diſcourſes frequently repeat- 
ed, produced at length the effect the Duke's Enemies ex- 
pected. By degrees, the King had ſuch an averſion for his 
Uncle, that he would no longer regard him, It was made 
a ſort of rule to mortify him upon all occaſions. His mo- 
ving any thing in Council was ſufficient to have it ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed, and the King generally countenanced the con- 
trary Party to the Duke, out of fear of giving him room 
to execute the pretended deſign of keeping him in Subjec- 
tion, Such for ſome time had been the diſpoſition of 
the King and Court. 

The Duke of Glecsfter had always oppoſed the Duke of 
The late King his Brother's Will, 
was to him an inviolable Law. Beſides, he was perſwaded, 
the giving Orleans his Liberty, would only increaſe the 
number of the Enemies of England. But his oppoſition 
was of no great weight; it rather ſerved to induce his 
Enemies to favour the Duke of Orleans, had there been 
no other reaſon, We have ſeen what this Prince offered 
before the Congreſs of Arras, The Duke of Bedford, 
and the Council, had accepted his offers, which ſeemed 
very advantagious, becauſe their aim had not yet been diſ- 
covered, After the Treaty of Arras, he perceived it was 
no proper time to ſollicite his Liberty, But when he 
ſaw that they n to talk of a Peace, he renewed his 
Inſtances, and offered to become joint Mediator with the 
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Duke of Bretagne. He ſound in the Council the ſame 1440 
favour as before, and in ſpite of the Duke of Glecefter's 5050 15 cboſer 
oppoſition, it was reſolved to accept of his Mediation, * Ke 


and to treat with him aſterwards concerning his Libert 


arators of 
5 Peace. 
He had leave therefore to repair to the Congreſs, where 4 


ct. Pub. 


he appeared very zealous to procure a Peace between the F. 726. 


two Kings, and, by help of the Ducheſs of Burgundy, 
found means to be reconciled with the Duke her Husband. 
The Cardinal being returned into England, ſpoke very 
inuch to his advantage, and repreſented to the Council, 
that fince it was not his fault, that the Peace was not 
concluded, it was unreaſonable he ſhould ſuffer by the 
Rupture. His Friends urged, on this occaſion; the two 
reaſons already made uſe of, to colour the favour that was 
intended him. The firſt was, that the Diſſention be- 
tween the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy might rekindle, 
and turn very much to the advantage of the Eng. 
The ſecond, that the captive Prince might pay a large 
Ranſom, which would help to carry on the War. In 
a word, they intimated, that before his releaſe, he would 
be obliged to take the Oath to the King, and thereby 
hindered from afliſting King Charles. So, in ſpite of 
whatever the Duke of Glocgſter could ſay, it was reſolv- 
ed to treat with him for his Liberty. 


This reſolution being taken, the Duke of Glcefter The Dute o 


thought himſelf bound, both in duty, and for his owa 


r to make a formal Proteſtation, to ſhow the 
Publick, 


Gl: ceſter 
fr wells a- 
gainſt the 


that he had oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power, &/-luticn of 


The Proteſtation contained the reaſons, why he believed“ Ci. 


the Council's reſolution might be very prejudicial to the 
King and State. Though it be ſomewhat long, it will be 
neceſſary to inſert the ſubſtance, becauſe it may be of 
ſervice in clearing ſeveral Facts. Beſides, it ſhows the 
diſpoſition of the Members of the Council, who, to mor- 
tify the Duke, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the King's intereſt 
to their Paſſion, This knowledge is the more requilite, 
as it will be ſeen in the ſequel, that, to the fatal enmity 
between the Duke and the Cardinal, is to be aſcribed the 
unfortunate ſucceſs of the War in France, The Sum of 
the Duke's Proteſtation was as follows : 


My firſt reaſon for oppoſing the Duke of Orlians's Ne Pre- 


*© releaſe, is taken from the known incapacity of King 


% Charles, and the Dauphin his Son. "Therefore, con- 
e ſidering the great ſubtlety, and cautelous diſpoſition of 
the Duke of Orleans, with his extenſive knowledge, 
it is to be preſumed, the States of France will entruſt 
* him with the Adminiſtration of the atfairs of the 
* Kingdom. Now, nothing can happen more preju- 
„ dicial to England, ſince that Prince is perſectly ac- 
© quainted with the ſtrong and weak fide of the King- 
dom, during a twenty-five years reſidence, 

II. The diſſention between King Charles and the 
Dauphin his Son being no ſecret, it ought to be feared, 
as it is but too probable, that the Duke of Orleans, 
when in France, will be a proper Mediator, to pro- 
cure their Reconciliation. 

III. Normandy being the Province which contributes 
moſt towards carrying on the War, it is to be fcared, 
the Normans, ſeeing the Succours, ſo often promiſed 
* both by word of mouth and Letter, not ſent, and, 
aon the other hand, the Duke of Orleans releaſed, will 
« imagine they are deſigned to be abandoned, as well as 
the reſt of the Conquelts, As to its being ſaid, that 
«© twenty thouſand Marks may be taken out of the Duke 
of Orleans's Ranſom, tor the defence of that Province, 
] leave it be conſidered, whether that Sum is ſuffi- 
„ cient for that purpoſe. 

_ « IV. The King and Council are very ſenſible, the 
„ Duke of Orleans acknowledges King Charles for his 
„ Sovereign. Let it be conſidered then, whether having 
* taken two oppolite Oaths, the one to a Prince whom 
© he looks upon as a Foreigner, the other to him whom 
he believes to be his lawful King, he will chooſe to 
© keep the firſt rather than the laſt, This is the more 
« improbable, as he will always conſider the firſt as ex- 
„ torted, whilſt he was actually a Priſoner, and moreover 
cannot ſtand to this Ingagement, without ſorſeiting his 
« Poſlefſions in France. 

V. It would be proper to ſee what Security may be 
„ taken, in caſe he breaks his Oath, under colour of o- 
„ beying the abſolute Command of his Sovereign. 

« VI. The Earl of Huntington, who commands in 
„ Guienne, will probably be obliged to quit his Govern- 
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(1) This year a Parliament met at #eftminfler, on November 12, which granted the King one Tenth, and one Fifteenth, and a half of a Fif:eenth, to be 
levied on the Laity; and the Subſidy of thirty three Shillings and Four pence from Denizens, and forty fix Stullings and Eght-pence from Aliens, for every 
Sack of Wool; as allo Tunnage and Poundage, for which Aliens were to pay leven Shillings and E:ght»pence, The Commons aifo granted, That all Aliens 
within the Realm, who were uot Den z aus, ſhould pay to the King Sixtcea-peace, it they were Houtholders ; and f nut, then ut Six-pences Corron's 
Abridg p. 621, 622, In this Parliament it was enaczed, That no Perſon thould be made a Juſtice of Peaze, in avy C unf, who had not Lands and Te- 
nements, to the value of twenty Pounds ; but this not to extend to Cities, Towns, or Burroughs. The: ground ailigied tor this Statute, is, that ſome Per- 
ſons had been of late appointed Juſticey, who, on account of their ſmall Behaviour, could not govern or rule the People ; and cthers, by reaſ:n of heir ne- 


cellity, committed great Extortions and O 


prefſions ----It was alſo enacted, That no Captain fbuuld abite of his Soldiers Wages, upon pain of twenty Pounds 
for every Spear, and ten Pounds for a Bow, to be pald to the King, Statutes 18 Henry VI. c. 11, 18. 
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« ment, becauſe the King perſorms not what was pro- 
« miſed him by Agreement. Thit Province being thus 
« abandoned, and the Duke of Orleans in Alliance with 
« the Houſes of Albret and Armagnac, it ſhould at leaſt 
ce be conſidered, how that ancient Inheritance of the King 
« will be defended, in caſe the Duke of Orleans joins 
« Forces with thoſe two Houſes. 

« VII. The King has no Ally in all Europe, but only 
the King of Portugal, Now if he will make Alliances 
« with other Princes, how ſhall they be brought to 
hearken to his Propoſals, when they ſhall come to 
© know, that he had no other way to preſerve his Fa- 
« ther's Conqueſts, but by ſetting at Liberty one of his 
« mortal Enemies? 

« VIII. The late Reconciliation between the Dukes of 
« Orleans and Burgundy at Calais, ought to create a 
dread, of their joining Forces to drive the Exgliſb out of 
« France, (as they certainly may do, unleſs God inter- 
« poſes, ) inſtead of expecting any Advantage by their 

iflention, If any ftreſs is laid upon the Oath to be 
taken by the Duke of Orleans, before he leaves Eng- 
„% land, let a Man examine by the Civil Laws, how far 
« the Oath of a Priſoner is to be depended upon. 

« IX, If any of the Princes or Lords, who ſerve the 
« King in France, chance to fall into the Enemies 
« hands, as it may eaſily happen, four or hve might be 
« exchanged for the Duke of Orleans alone. But in caſe 
« that Prince is releaſed, the Exgliſb Princes and Lords 
cannot fight for the King, without being liable to utter 
* ruin, 

« X, If, as it is likely, the releaſe of the Duke of 
« Orleans occaſions the loſs of Normandy, and the reſt 
« of the King's Dominions in France, what will the 
« King's Counſellors be able to ſay for themſelves ? 
« What Murmurings will there be among the People, 
« when it ſhall be conſidered, that theſe Conqueſts, pur- 
« chaſed with the Lives of the late King, the Duke of 
&« Clarence, the Duke of Bedford, and an infinite Num- 
« her of Princes, Lords, and Gentlemen, ſhall have been 
& all loſt by this fatal Counſel ? 

« XI. Laſtly, every one knows, the late King, 

wifely weighing the danger which would ariſe from 
« the > ena nom. of the Duke of Orleans, forbid upon 
« his Death-bed, to releaſe that Prince till a Peace was 
&« concluded. 

« And, as poſſibly, after my death, I may be accuſed 
« of conſenting to this reſolution, I humbly intreat the 
„ Kiny, that this my Proteſtation may be recorded, and 
% an authentick Copy given me under the Great Seal, to 
c ſerve for my Juſtification.” 
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The Duke of Glacgſter's requeſt was granted, but his 
Proteſtation did not hinder the Execution of the Council's 
Reſolution. The zd of July the Agreement for the 
Duke of Orleançs releaſe was ſigned by the King and the 
Duke, in two Originals, extant in the Callectian of the 
Publick Acts. 

The Terms required of the Duke were much eaſier, 
than thoſe offered by himſelf before the Congreſs of Arras. 
He was not bound to acknowledge Henry for King of 
France, or to ſwear to him, much leſs to give him any 
Towns in Hoſtage, as he had formerly offered. Only 
his Word and Oath were taken for the payment of his 
Ranſom, ſet at a hundred and twenty thouſand Crowns. 
It is true, by this Agreement he ingaged to give Obliga- 
tions from the Dauphin, the Duke of Bretagne, and ſome 
others, for the Sum of ſixty thouſand Crowns, which he 
was not to pay till after his Liberty, Moreover, he pro- 
miſed to procure the King's Letters Patents from King 
Charles, authoriſing the Agreement, and promiſing not 
to hinder the Execution, and to account the Duke of Or- 
Jeans baſe and infamous, if he violated the Articles. Fi- 
nally, the Duke proteſting, that as for the half of his Ran- 
ſom, which he was to pay before he left England, it was 
;mpoſſible for him to perform his Engagement, without 
going to France, leave was granted him for a year. 

The Council conſiſted then of Perſons who blindly fol- 
lowed their Paſſion, without regatding the Intereſts of. the 
King and State. Of this we ſhall quickly ſee very evi- 
dent Proofs. The only thing that gave them any uneaſi- 


-* neſs, was, that the enlargement of the Duke of Orleans, 


ſeemed directly contrary to the late King's Will. For, 


Vol. I. 


that Monarch had expreſsly enjoined by his laſt Will and 
Teſtament, that the Duke of Orleans ſhould be kept Pri- 
ſoner, till the King his Son was of Age, unlef his Li- 
berty ſhould be a means to procure a Peace ; but they. 
found an Expedient to ſcreen themſelves from the mur- 
murs of the People. The King declared by a publick 
Act, that in releaſing the Duke of Orleans, he meant 
not to contradi& his Father's Will, but only to attain to 
a ſpeedier Concluſion of a Peace, Lo ſhow more plainly, 7%. 
this was the King's Intention, the Duke was bound by © 
freſh Articles, to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours, to procure a 

Peace between the two Kings; and in cafe he ſucceeded; 

his Ranſom was to be forgiven, and what he ſhould have 

paid, to be reſtored, But if, on the contrary, his Endea- 

vouts proved fruitleſs, he was to return into England, and 

remain a Priſoner as before, but the Money advanced to- 

wards his Ranſom, to be repaid. It is evident, theſe new 
Articles were only to throw duſt in the People's Eyes, 

ſince they wete directly contrary to the others, and a 
Condition was added, hot in the Duke's Power. In the 

next place, this appears ſtill plainer, in that, the Peace 

not being concluded, the Duke did not return into Fng- 

land, nor was ever called upon. But he punQually per- 
formed the firſt Agreement. 

All the French Authors have done the Duke of Burgundy Remorts vp. 

the Honour to ſay, that he lent the Duke of Orleans Mo- * 
ney to pay his Ranſom; but we find in the Collection of * — 
the Public A#s, that all he did in favour of his newly r6- Ai. Fab. 
conciled Enemy, amounted to no more than this. He con- &. b. 787. 
ſented, that his Ducheſs ſhould promiſe in her own Name, * 79% 
to ſend the King the Obligation for thirty thouſand 
Crowns, which the Dauphin was to give, or, in caſe of 
refuſal, fo become reſponſible. But as the Dauphin made p. 794. 
no ſcruple to give his Obligation, the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy's Promiſe became of no uſe. It is true, the Duke 1, cw, 
of Burgundy magnificently received the Duke of Orleans 
at Graveling where they confirmed their Reconciliation, 
I have dwelt the longer upon the Duke of Orl:ans's re- 
leaſe, becauſe it diſcovers the diſpoſition of the Court and 
Council, on which depend all the future Events of this 
Reign. Let us return now to the general Affairs. 

The Duke of Bretagne pretended all along to obſerve à Cen 
Neutrality, though the Succours brought by the Conſtable e 
his Brother, from time to time, to King Charles, could the N of 
neither be levied in his Country, nor led from thence Bretagne. 
without his leave or connivance. If the Engliſb had been 
in better Circumſtances, they would doubtleſs. have ſhewn 
their Reſentment ; but in the preſent fituation of their 
Affairs, they thought it no ſmall Advantage, that the 
Duke of Bretagne did not openly declare for their Ene- 
mies. Mean while, as the Engliſh and the Bretons an- Ad. Pub. 
noyed one another at Sea, contrary to the Intereſt of both X. p- 719, 
Nations, the King and the Duke thought fit to conclude 759, 393: 
a Treaty, mutually promiſing, net to ſuffer any naval Ar- 
maments to be made in their Ports, to the detriment of 
each other's Subjects, | 

Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of J/arwick, and Regent Death of the 
of France, dying in the beginning of the Summer, the Ee 
Duke of York was ſent thither again in that quality (1), Vw 


though he had been recalled, to give place to the Earl of A 3 ty 


Warwick (2). the Duke of 


If the Eugliſb had been ſtrong enough in France to im- — 
prove the preſent opportunity, never had a fairer offered Quarret: is 
to repair their paſt Loſſes. The Dauphin, and all the Charles“ 
Princes of the Blood, except the Duke of Burgundy, and pP. Hantel. 
the Earl of Eu, were joined in a League againſt the King. J. Charter- 
This League tended to no leſs than to dethrone him, and Monſtretes 
ſet the Crown on the head of the Prince his Son. But 
happily for him, the Confederates had engaged La Tri- 
mouille in their Party, and thereby entirely loſt the Con- 
ſtable, As he mortally hated that Lord, his hatred ex- 
tended to the whole Party, and induced him to bring the 
King a powerful Aid, which enabled him to give Law to 
the Princes. This Civil War was called La Praguerie, War of tn 
but for what reaſon I know not (3). The League was Progecte 
ſo ill managed on the part of the Conſederates, that the King's * 
King at length compelled them to implore his Mercy. vans 
Mean time, the Englh, who carried on the War very 
faintly, made ſome Incurſions about Paris, But the Ba- 
ſtard of Orleans, who aſter ſiding firſt with the Dauphin, 
was returned to the King, ſtopped their Progreſs, which 
was not very conſiderable, by reaſon of their weaknels, 


1440. 


(1) His Patent bears date, 2 2. this year. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 10. p. 786. 


2) He died at Rcan in 


ormandy, April 30. 1439, poſſeſſed of a vaſt Eſtate z the yearly value ( as appears from the account of his Bail: in 


12 Herry VI.) amcuntiog to eight thouland three hundred and fix Marks, eleven Shillings and Eleven-pence Half-penny : At a time when Bar- 
ley wos but feur Shillings and Two-pence a Canter 4 Oats two Shillings and three Halt-pence; Capens Three pence a-p ece, and Hens three Haf- 


pence, as appears from the accounts ot his Hou 


old Officers. He was buried firſt in the Collegiate Church of our Lady, at Warwick, by his noble 


Anceſtors; and afterwards removed into a magnificent Chapel, built by his Executors, according to the direction cf his laſt Will: Wherein his Portraiture 
of Copper gilt, hooped over with Copper-Staves, is till to be ſeen. . Dagda/e's Baron. Vol. 1. p. 246 z and Warwickſhire, Vol. 1. p. 410 S 


Ann. p. 378. 


Tom. 6. p. 166. 


(3) Comine! ſays, it was called Pragwuerie, or Brigueric; ſo that the name was probably derived from the word Briger, fav ij log Fact ea. P. Daniel, 
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1440, Aﬀer Charles had put an end to this dangerous War, 
Charlesrates he approached Paris, and in his way became Maſter of 
I Chars Ja Chariti, by bribing the Governor. 
on Mean while, the Ducheſs of Burgundy never ceaſed her 
AR. Pub, Endeavours to renew the Conferences for a Peace. At 
x. p. 898, Jength, after labouring the whole Y ear to accompliſh this 
: '®, 344, project, ſhe prevailed with the two Kings, to appoint Ple- 
af nipotentiaries to meet at St. Omer. The Duke of Orleans 

was choſen to be one of the Mediators. 

1441 This new Congreſs had no better Succeſs than the for- 
A new Cos. mer. The Ambaſſadors were now all at St. Omer; but 
preſs abut the Earl of Vendime, Head of the French Embaſiy, re- 
4 fuſed to treat with thoſe of England, on pretence of their 
Xl. a 13. inferior Quality, They were however Peers of the Realm, 

namely, the Biſhop of Rochefter, and the Lord Fanhope (1). 
In the Reign of Henry V, the French did not ftand upon 
ſuch Pun&ilio'ss They readily conferred with bare Doc- 
tors in Law, provided they were duly impowered. It is 
true, the Ambaſſadors for this Congreſs were not of ſo 
high a Character as the former. But as there was no 
likelihood, the French would be more moderate in their 
Demands, the Council did not think proper to put the 
King, or the Princes, or any of the molt conſiderable 
Ts +» pur- Londs, to a needleſs Expence. However, Charles took 
2 occaſion from thence, to revoke the Powers given to his 
Ambaſſadors. Thus the Congreſs broke off without be- 
ing ever opened. The French blamed the Engliſb, pre- 
tending the Court of England had deſignedly choten Per- 
ſons of no Birth or Note, that they might not be treated 
with. The Truth is, both Parties generally aimed only 
at amuſing each other by theſe Conferences, They both 
guelſed what their Adverſaries were to demand, and, as 
they were reſolved not to grant it, could expect no great 
Benefit from theſe Negotiations. 'T hey conſented to them 
however, as well to juſtify themſelves to the Publick, as 
to try to amuſe each other with the hopes of a Peace. 
Charles | Whilſt the Ambaſſadors were repairing to St. Omer, 
2328 Charles was aſſembling an Army to make a powerful Ef- 
"=" fort, and take advantage of the Indolence of the Engliſb. 
As ſoon as he was ready, he ordered Admiral de Coitivy 
to inveſt Creil upen Oyſe, with a Detachment of the 
Army. The Conſtable joining him, with the reſt of his 
Troops, the Siege was regularly formed, and the King 
came about the end of April, to receive the Town by Ca- 
pitulation (2), 


fl: liys This was only a Preparative to a more conſiderable 
. Undertaking, namely, the Siege of Pantoiſe, which Charles 
onto e. 


Mnttcelee, formed, the beginning of 'Fuly (3), with an Army of 
twelve thouſand Men. He had with him the Dauphin 
his Son, and all the Generals and Officers of Note in 
France. This Siege was at firſt carried on very vigorouſly, 

Taiboe but the Beſiegers ſhowed no leis Bravery. Talbot, whom 

_ ee the moſt difficult Enterprizes could not diſcourage, being 

1... commiſſioned by the Duke of York to introduce a Convoy 
into the Town, attacked one of the Enemy's Quarters (4), 
and forming it, ſent in his Convoy, This ſeaſonable relief 
inſpired the Garriſon with freſh Courage, who made ſo 
brave a Defence, that the Siege proceeded but ſlowly. 
Though the Beſiegers were exceeding watchful, having 
to deal with ſo experienced a Warrior as Talbot, they 
could not hinder him «from throwing Succours into the 
Town, three ſeveral times. However, Charles obſtinately 
reſolved to continue the Siege, undertaken at the Inſtance of 

The Duke of the Pariſians, who defrayed all the Charges. But at length, 

York raiſes the Duke of York, receiving from England a Reinforce- 

— nen, ment (5), which increaſed his Army to twelve thouſand 

Se. e Men, approached the Town'(6), and ſent a Herald to the 

| King to offer him Battle. Charles anſwered, he ſhould 
ſee what was to be done, and meant not to regulate his 

a Time, by that of his Enemies. He ſaw the Eugliſh Ar- 

my on the other Side the Oyſe, which they could paſs 
only by a Bridge, guarded by a Detachment of a thou- 
ſand Men. So, without any Apprehenſion of a ſudden 
Attack, he leiſurely continued the Siege. Mean while, 
the Duke of York, reſolving at any rate to relieve the 

Place, found means to paſs, in the Night, five or ſix hun- 


dred Men, in Boats of boiled Skins. This Detachment 


Book XII 15. HENRY VI. 


ſuddenly falling upon the Guard of the Bridge, and cut- 1441. 
ting them in pieces, opened a Paſſage for the Duke, who 
immediately came on the other Side with his whole Ar- 

my. * Charles was fo aſtoniſhed at this unexpected Action, 

that he ſuddenly raiſed the Siege, and retired under the 
Canon of Poii, The Duke of York followed him, and 
offered him Battle in vain. At laſt, after braving him for 

ſome time, and plundering before his Face, the Abby of 
Poiſſi (7), he retired, not thinking proper to attack him 

in that Poſt, 

The haſty Retreat of King Charles, before an Enemy Charles 


— «2 . 7 , 9 2 L; 
much weaker than himſelf, was extremely injurious to his 


Reputation 


Reputation. All the French loudly murmured, but the 4, i. 
Pariſians more than all the reſt. The King's beft Friends Mantrelet, 
were all diſmayed, and openly ſhewed their fear, that ſo 

general a Diſcontent would prove fatal to him. In ſhort, 

thoſe neareſt his Perſon, intimating to him, how he had 

expoſed his Reputation, by ſo inglorious an Action, he te- 

ſolved to retrieve his Credit, let what would be the Con- 
ſequence. So, when lealt expected, he returned before Hf r-rerns 
Pontoiſe (8), and carried it by Storm (2). He fo ſigna- "jy 
lized himſelf in the Aﬀault, that all the ill Impreſſions 2 1+ 4 
cauſed, by his former Conduct, to his Diſalvantage, were . 
effaced. He was ſeen on the Breach, Sword in Hand. 1 
fighting with an undaunted Courage, and expoſing his 88 
Perſon like a common Soldier. By this vizorous Action, 

he plainly diſcovered, if he delighted not in War, it was 

not ſo much for want of Courage, as from a too great 
Attachment to his Pleaſures, Some time after, the Town ] Chartiers 
of Evreux was taken from the Egli, by the help of a 
Fitherman, who found means to introduce the French. 

Whilft theſe Things paſled in Prance, very firange 75 De 
Spectacle attracted the Eyes and Attention of the People“ Gocefter 
of England. I have frequently obſerved, that the Luke 5-5. i. 
of Glecefter's Credit ſenſibiy declined, or facher, waz en- and en- 
tirely funk. Of this was ſeen a notable Proof in the 
Courſe of the preſent Year. This Prince was unblame- 1144. 
able in his Conduct, with regard to the King. Whatever 
Spies were placed about him by his Enemies, they could 
diſcover nothing that might ſerve for a Pretence to the 
leaſt Charge againſt his Perſon. But at length, by nar- 
rowly obſerving what paſſed in his Family, they learnt, 
that his Ducheſs had frequent Conferences with [one Sir 
Roger Bolinbroke ] a Prieſt, who was reckoned a Necre- 
mancer, and a certain Woman (10), who was counted a 
Witch. This was ſufficient to form a Charge of High- 
Treaſon againſt her. She was accuſed of making, with 
theſe two Perſons, the King's Image in Wax; and tlat, 
placing it before a gentle Fire, ſhe intended, the King's 
Strength ſhould waſte inſenſibly, as the Wax melted, and 
his Life be at an End, when the Image was all diffolved. 

By this Accuſation, it was intended to ſhow, the 
Ducheſs's deſign was to deſtroy the King, that the Crown 
might fall to the Duke her Husband. At the ſame time, 
Suſpicions were inſtilled into the Duke himſelf. When 
the Parties accuſed were examined, the Prieſt denicd all ; 
but the Ducheſs confeſſed (11), ſhe had deſired the Wo- 
man to make her a Love-Potion for her Spouſe, who 
ſometimes went aſtray. Though this Confeſſion did not 
make her guilty of the Crime ſhe was accuſed of, the 
Duke's Enemies had taken ſuch meaſures, that the Prieſt 
was condemned to be hanged, and the Woman to be 
burnt. As for the Ducheſs, though ſhe would have been Sie ir c- 


the moſt guilty, had the Thing been well proved; out of i d 


a pretended regard to the Duke, ſhe was only condemned A 2 and 


to do publick Penance (12) in St. Paul's Church, and to prifencd for 
be impriſoned for Life (13). This was a terrible Mortifi- 2 "I 
cation to the firſt Prince of the Blood, who had been Pro- x. pe ; 310 
tector of the Realm, and always ſhown an ardent Zeal Stow. 

for the King's Intereſt and Honour. But his Enemies 

were ſo powerful, that he was forced to be ſilent, for fear 

of giving them occaſion to fall directly upon his Perſon. 

Charles had ſcarce taken any Repoſe, after the Siege of e 7... 
Pontoiſe, before he ſaw himſelf extremely embaraſſed, All agains Kins 
the Princes of his Houſe were in a freſh League againſt Obarles. 
him, with the Duke of Orleans at their Head. This Prince tg, Pt. 
was highly offended at the King's cold Reception, after a wh 


(r) With Sir Thome? Kyricll, Deputy-Governor of Calais; Sir Robert Root, Stephen Wilton, and William Sprever, Doctors of Law z and Robert 


„ Whitynpbam, Treaſurer of Calais. Rymer's Feed, Tem. 10. p. 827. 


2; Sir William Chamberlain was Governor of this Town. Monftrelet, fol. 182, 


(3; About the middle of May, fays Monftrelet, ibid. 
(4) He had about four thouſa.id Men with him. Jdem. fol. 183. 


(5) In which were, Fobn de Vore, Farl of Oxford; Henry Lord Bourchier, Earl of ES; Sir Father of Ormond, the Lord Clinten, Six Richard 


e deulie, c. Stow, p. 378. 
(6) About the middle of Fuly. Monſtrelet, fol. 184. 


(7) And the Town. Idem. fol. 18 5. 


($) Twelve Days after his Departure from thence. Monſtrelet, fol. 18 5. 
1 five hundred of the Engliſh were flain, and four hundred taken Priſoners; whereas not above forty of the French were killed, Iden. 1 
186. 


(10) Margery Gurdemain of Rye, who was burnt in Smithfield, on Ofob. 27. Thomas Seuthwell, and Sir Jobn Hume Prieſts, were accuſed likewile 
of being concerned with the Duches. Bolingbroke was hanged and quartered. Hat, fol. 146. 


(11) She was examined by ienry Chicheley Archbiſhop of 2 Jobs Kemp Archbiſhop of York, Henry Beaufort Biſh op of Winchefter, William 
4 | 


HAſeetb B ſhop of Solizbury, and others, in St. Stephen's Chapel at 
(12) On three ſeveral Days, Idem. p. 382. 


No 29. Vol, I 


miner. Stow's Ann. p. 381. 


(13) Her Judges were the Earls of - Huntington, Stafford, Suffolk, and Northamberland, with ſome other Lerde. She was kept Priſoner in Cbe/ter 
Castle, under the Cuſtody of Sir Thomas Statley. Sten Ann, p. 382+ And afterwards removed to Kenelworth, Rymer's Fed, Tom. 11. p. 45. 
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1441, twenty five Years Captivity ſuffered for the Intereſt of 
France, and even during which he had done him very 
ſignal Services. Probably, this League would have entirely 
ruined the King's Affairs, if, by a fortunate Advice, he 
had not gained the Head by conſiderable Favours. The 
Duke of Orleans's Deſection breaking all the Confederates 
Meaſures, they were forced to throw themſelves upon the 
King's Mercy. Thus ended the League, and thus end ge- 
nerally all Leagues of Subjects againſt their Sovereigns, 
when the Sovereigns find means to content the Leaders. 

Tartas he- The Rebellion of the Princes was not the only thing 
MET that made King Charles uneaſy, His Honour as well as 
Monfirelets Intereſt called upon him to relieve Tartas, a Town of 
J Chartier. Guienne beſieged by the Engliſh, This Place belonged to 
—_ the Houſe of Albret, which had long been ſerviceable to 
France by their Diverſions in Guienne. It therefore greatly 
concerned the King to ſuccour this Houſe, which was in dan- 
ger of loſing their moſt conſiderable Place, Otherwiſe it was 
to be feared, all the Lords of Guienne of his Party, would 
leave him and turn to the King of England, Mean time, 
the League of the Princes having hindered him, from 
thinking ſooner of relieving Tartas, he began not his 
7: Town March to Guienne till November. The Town ſtill defend- 
capitulates ed itſelf, and it was even January before the Garriſon ca- 
e. pitulated, upon a Condition which afforded the King more 
led in fix than ſufficient time to prepare for their Relief. The Ca- 
alt. pitulation ran, that the Town ſhould be delivered to the 
Lords Cognac and Saint Par, for the Engliſb, if on the 
24th of June next, there appeared not a Frenab Army 
ſtrong enough to give Battle, But if it was relieved on 
the Day prefixed, it ſhould be reſtored to the Lord d Al- 
bci. 

1442, Charles having all the leiſure neceſſary to prepare, ſpent 
Charles ad- the Winter in Paichau, where he aſſembled a conſiderable 
„ Army, conſiſting of four hundred Lances, eight thouſand 
Guicmne, Croſs-Bow-Men, and as many Archers. All the Lords 
Monftrelet. Of the Kingdom repairing to him, he counted one hun- 

dred and fixty Banners in his Army (1). Mean time 
England made no effort to defend Guienne, or give the 
Enemy a Diverſion elſewhere, The Council, fince it 
was no longer influenced by the Duke of Glocefter, ſeemed 
to be grown inconſiderate and thoughtleſs. 

With the Forces aſſembled by Charles in Poiftou, he 
humbled ſome tvrannical Lords of that Country, and from 
thence came to Limages, where he made ſome Stay. Aſter 

Dia of that, he paſſed ſome time at Mentauban. There he loſt 

La Hire. the brave La Hire or Vignoles, one of his beſt Generals. 

3 The Relief of Tartas was not the ſole Motive of his 
Journey. There was another, which touched him more 
nearly, and that was, to become Maſter of the Earldom of 
C:minge, which he had claimed by virtue of a Settlement 
in his favour. As this Affair has ſome relation to thoſe 
of England, it will be neceſſary to ſhow the Ground of 
his Pretenſions. 


Margaret, Heireſs of Cominge, had two Daughters by her 


Charles's 


Claim to the firſt Husband John III, Earl of Armagnac, who died in 


Zarldm- 2 ; H g 3 : a 6 
00 e 13913 and the two Daughters died likewiſe ſoon after, 


P. Danict, The Counteſs was murrics afterwards to Jahn d Armagnac 
Earl of Fezenſaquet. hut by an Outrage unheard of in 
France, ſhe divorced her ſecond Husband, who died with 
Grief in 1404. Then ſhe eſpouſed Matthew de Grailley 
Brother of John Earl of Faix, and by him had a Daugh- 
ter, but of ſo weak a Conſtitution, that Matthew her 
Father was afraid, the Death of the Mother and Daughter 
would deprive him of the Earldom of Caminge, of which 
he was in poſſeſſion. For this reaſon, he preſſed his Coun- 
teſs, who was much older than himſelf, to make a Will, 
and ſettle it upon him aſter their Daughter. But the 
Counteſs refuſed it. Margaret's Obſtinacy occaſioned ſuch 
a Quarrel between her and her Husband, that he reſolved 
to diſpoſſeſs her, with the help of the Earl of Armagnac, 
who was very ready to join in the Project, on condition of 
going ſhares with him. Whereupon the Earl of Armagnac 
attacked, vanquiſhed, took the Counteſs Priſoner, and 
with her Husband's Conſent confined her in a Caſtle, 
where ſhe remained twenty two Years. This rigorous 
Uſage ſerved only to exaſperate the old Counteſs the more. 
At lait in 1435 ſhe found means in her Confinement to 
make a Will, where ſhe nominated her Daughter * 
for her Heir, and atter her ſettled the Earldom upon King 
Charlrs VII. Fane dying ſome time after, Charles heard of 
this Settlement, and as the Counteſs was (till living, form- 
ed a Deſign to tree her from Impriſonment, and cauſe her to 
Ye Faris confirm her Will, After he had made ſome ſtay at Montau- 
of Armag- ban, he came to Toulouſe, and ordered the Earls of Armag- 


nac and 
Cominge 


erted before 


tbe Parlia- fore Tarias, for fear he ſhould be ſtreig htned for want of Provifions. fol. 191. 
went of (2) The Right which the Kings of France have of diſpoſing of Benefices, during the Vacancy of an Epiſcopal See. 


Teubouſe. 


fol. 142. 
(5) Five Weeks, fays Monſftrelet, ibid. 


(1) Marſtreier tays, he ſet out with about fourſcore thouſand Horſe, and a great quantity of Proviſions: But carried only faxteen thouſand Horſe be- 


(3) Sir Robert Ro, Thomis Bekyngton, the King's Secretary, and Edward Hull, Eſq; Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. f. 7+ 
(4) At the taking of which, above eight hundred Engliiſ6 were ſlain · Monſtrelet, fol. 192, Sir Toomas Rani was taken Priſoner- Ibid, Hall, 


(6) His Patent of Creation bears date March 20, 1442. Duzdale's Baron, Vol. I. p. 329- 


Vol. 1: 


nac and Ceminge to be ſummoned before the Parliament of 1443 
that City. The two Earls made their Appearance, not 
daring to reſiſt a Prince ſo well armed, who was able to 
compel them. Beſides, fince the Earl of Armagnac's An- 

ceſtors had voluntarily owned the Kings of France for 

their Sovereigns, there was no room to decline the Juriſ- 
diction of their Parliaments; He was forced therefore to mins, 
bring the old captive Counteſs, now fourſcors Years of adjudged t 
Age, to Toulouſe, where the Parliament decreed the Settle- tbe King: 
ment upon the King to be good and valid. Purſuant to 

this Decree, the King took poſſeſſion of the Earldom cf 
Cominge. But for the ſake of Gaſton Earl of Fix, who' 

had ſucceeded his Father John in 1437, he was pleaſed to 
conſent, that Matthew his Uncle ſhould enjoy his Part of 

the Earldom during Life. The Earl of Armagnac 

was treated more rigorouſly. The King not only ditpoſ- 

ſeſſed him of the Part he had uſurped, but ſtripped him 

of the Privilege of the Regale (2) in his Territories, and 

forbid him to ſtile himſelf, John by the Grace of Gd, 

Earl of Armagnac, as he, and his Anceſtors before him, 

had done. | | | 

The Earl of Armagnac did not think he deſerved ſuch 23. x,,; 
Uſage, after all the Services his Houſe had done the Kings — 
of France, If, to eſpouſe their Intereſts, his Anceſtors had 
caſt off the Dominion of the Kings of England, he would not 2 
have been liable to appear before the Parliament of Tou- 
louſe, nor have loſt the Privileges, which the Kings of 
England, Dukes of Guienne, had never diſputed with his 
Predeceſſors. So, he was extremely concerned to ſee the 
Zeal of his Anceſtors for the Intereſt of France, become 
the occaſion of his Oppreſſion. He burned with Deſire 
to free himſelf from this Yoke and be revenged : But as 
he was ſenſible, his Forces alone were not capable to pro- 
cure him that Satisfaction, he reſolved to caſt himſelf into 
the Arms of the King of England. Shortly after, he ſent | 
to deſire his Protection, with an Offer of one of his Dae 
Daughters in Marriage. The Propoſal being conſidered Henty. * 
in the Council, it was judged, that in the preſent Poſture ad Pub. 
of the King's Aﬀairs in France, the Alliance propoſed by 1 
the Earl of Armagnac could not but be very advantagious. 

So, without Loſs of time, Ambaſſadors (3) were diſpatch- E Of; 
ed to the Earl of Armagnac, to ſettle the Marriage-Arti- accepted. ; 
cles, and affiance one of his Daughters, in the King's 3; 7: 
Name. 8 

Mean while, Charles appearing before Tartas, on the Charles +. 
24th of June, and no Enemy offering to give him Battle, 4e 
the Place was reſtored to the Lord 4 Albret, according to ,**** — 
the Capitulation. The Preparations of the French were ful Sie 
not unknown in England, and yet no meaſures were taken Gvienne- 
for the Defence of Guienne, which was going to be invaded. — — 
Charles taking advantage of this Negligence, became Maſter 5 
of St. Sever (4). Then he laid Siege to Acs, one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in thoſe parts, which held out ſeven 
Weeks (5). La Reale was carried by Storm, and Mar- 
mande fell likewiſe into the hands of the French. During the 
Winter following, which was exceeding ſharp, Acs and 
St. Sever opened their Gates to the Englih, but the Earl 
of Foix retook St. Sever, Charles paſſed the whole Win- 
ter at Toulouſe. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſaQting at one end of the Tabor 
Kingdom, the Engl;h were thinking of making a Diver- made Ear! 
ſion at the other. They ſhould have thought of it ſooner, 7 3" 
in order to hinder Charles March into Guienne. By that 2. 8«/ard 
means, they would have infallibly preſerved the Places of Orleans 
lately loſt, But however, Orders being given to raiſe five _y 
thouſand Men in England, the Command was conferred on Hall. 
Talbot, whom the King had now created Earl of Shrews- 


bury (6). Talbot landing in Normandy, ſoon” made the Fxplits of 


Baſtard of Orleans quit the Field, who had likewiſe a new '** £r/ of 
Title, being made Earl of Dunois. He preſently beſieged TY 
the Caſtle of Conches, and to make a Diverſion, the oy. 
French General inveſted Galardm, Talbot having taken Hall. 

the Caſtle in a ſew Days, the Earl of Dunois did not think 

fit to expect his Enemy, who was marching directly to 

give him Battle. Then, the Earl of Shrewsbury advanced He l. 
towards Dieppe, a Place of great Importance, which the e 
French ſtill held in Normandy, He made ſuch haſte, that hi 
Eſtouteville, who was marching with the utmoſt Diligence, Hall. 
to throw in a Supply of Troops, could not arrive in time. 
When he was before the Place, he formed the Siege, thu” 
with an Army little proportionable to ſuch an Undertaking, 

and eſpecially in November. Indeed, he did not expect to 

be Maſter of the Town during the Winter, and without 
more Forces. But his Deſign was to take the Fort of 


Charles-Meſnil, ſituated on Mount Palet, which defended 


the 


Ip 1 * 


a 
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Aſter that he hoped to preſs it ſo 


Book XII. 
the Paſſage to Diepfe. 


1442 dinal's Creatures, and the Duke of Gl:celler”s Fnomiss. 442. ö 


and feet 20 cloſely, that it ſhould be forced to ſurrender. Having thus So, under colour of being unwilling to meddle with tl. I nb. 
England for taken his Meaſures, he attacked and carried the Fort, Prerogative Royal, the Pardon granted to the Cardinal, © © 
a Reinforees hich he ordered to be made larger and ſtronger. Then in 1437; was urged, The Duke of Cl, perceiy- 

ments mounting his Batteries, left the Management of the Siege, ing there was no poſſibility of cauſing his Enemy to be 


or rather Blockade, to his Baſtard Son, and returned into | 
England (1), to ſollicite a Supply (2). the Cardinal a freſh Pardon. | 
9% Dale As Matters then ftoed at Court, it was no very pro- Certainly the Duke of Gloceſter was in a ſad Situati- 93. Dut of 
Gloceſter per Seaſon for the Earl of Shrewsbuty to obtain the Suc- on. Beſides his Vexation, to ſez thoſe who were at the Gloce ber 


; . . [oat apts; 4 
_—_ af cours he defired, at leaſt ſo ſoon as was neceſſary. The Helm, ſteering 4 Courſe; directly contrary to that mark- > pf. 
ararn N 62 


condemned, dropped the Proſecution, and the King gave 


Wincheſter. Duke of Gloceſter perceiving the King's Aﬀairs daily de- 


(1) To Roan, ſays Hall, fol. 141; and Stow, p. 332. 


ed out by the glorious Henry V, his Brother, he per- 


1. PPC» 


(2) At the ſame time Robert Lord Willoughby, and Edmund Beaufort, creates about this time Earl of Dorſet, entered the Country about Amiens, 


with a large Army, and committed great Devaſtations 3 as Richard Duke 
Hall, fol. 141. 4 
(3) Lending him four chouſand Pounds, upon Jewels praiſed at twenty 
See Hall, fol. 142. 
(4) William de la Pole. 7 
(5) Promoted to the Cardinalſhip by Eucenivs IV, in 1431. Ragin. 
whereby it ſeems that he was then wt newly promoted thereto. 


of Nn, and Jobn Beaufort Carl of oumerjet, did in Anjou and Maine. 
two thouſand Marks, which Le kept; as the Article at length hath it. 


King Hen | granted him a Licence in 1440, to take upon hi ity ; 
See Rymer's 7034. Tom. 10. p. 758. 1 D ny Oey 3 


(6) Sandford lays, he was born en r 29. 1441, at Roan. Geneal, p. 403+ 
(7) This Year a Parliament met at Weſlminfler on January 25, in which, ameng other things, it was evated, That no Cuftc mers or Searcher, 
mall have a Ship of his own, ute Merchagdize, keep a Wharf, or Inn, or be a Factor : And that, in crdex to avoid the many Fiauds which would 


naturally caluve from theace. Sce Seeta. 


danger 


Halls clined, brought at this very time before the Council, an ceived there was a ſettled Deſign to mortify him on all 
2 Accuſation of High-Treaſon, againſt the Cardinal of Occaſions. The King his Nephew, who was fo much 7 e 
; IVinchefter. Probably, his Enmity to that Prelate made obliged to him, ſuffered hiniſelt to be miſled by the Ar. 
| him think, he was the ſole Occaſion of all the Misfor- tifices of his Enemies; not having penetration enough to e .... 
tunes, befallen the Engliſh. It may be, he only deſigned diſcern thoſe, who had only their own Intereſt in View, * 
to clear himſelf to the Publick, by accuſing his Enemy. He was made to conſider his Uncle as a ſecret Enemy, 
And indeed, ſo well acquainted, as he doubtleſs was, with that would rejoice at his Deſtruction, becauſe he was his 
the Members of the Council, he could not flatter himſelf, next Heir, hat is more, they inſpired him with ſtrong 
with the leaſt hopes of ſucceeding in an Affair of that Suſpicions of him, by repreſenting him as a Counſclior, 
Nature. However this be, the Charge conſiſted of whoſe Intereſt it was to ingage him in wrong Courſes, \ 
fourtcen Articles, the Subſtance whereof, was as follows: in order to render him contemptible and odious to his {i 
Subjects, and thereby, pave his own way to the Crown. Þ 
Articles of I. That the Biſhop of Wincheſter had taken upon him Tt is no wonder, a young Prince of ſo mean a Genius W 
Accuſations, the Dignity of Cardinal, contrary to the late King's as Henry, ſhould be blinded by ſuch Inſinuations. He ha a | 
* Orders, and in derogation to the Metropolitan Church of none about his Perſon to undeceive him, and for ſome 1 
W Canterbury. time, had ſeen only his Uncles's Enemies. Ihe Car- * 
II. That, by the Statute of Previſort, having forfeited dinal was ever watchful not to ſuffer any Perſon at Court, 
the Biſhoprick of J/inchefter, he had procured the Pope's or in the Council, but what was devoted to him ; and this i 
Bull to ſecure it, contrary to the Laws of the Realm, he made his chief Buſineſs. He it was, that had intro- q 
and particularly to the Statute of Præmunire. duced to Court, the Earl of Sufol# (4), for whom, the | 
ITI. That jointly with Jobn Kemp Archbiſhop of J, King had conceived ſo ftrong an Affection, that he ſaw 7 
he had aſſumed the Government of the King's Perſon, nothing but with his Eyes, and did nothing but by hie i 
without being authorized. Advice. As the new Favorite wholly owed his fortune 1 
IV. That he had defrauded the King of his Jewels. to the Cardinal, he miſſed no opportunity to inſinuate to bi 
This Article was grounded up:n the Cardinals lending his Maſter, that of all his Subjects, the Cardinal was moit 1 
the King Money upon Pawn (3). ſafely to be truſted. By this means, he daily funk the N 
| Duke of Glaceſter's Credit, whoſe Counſels were always | 
V. That being Chancellor of the Kingdom, he had directly contrary to thoſe of his Enemy. John Kemp | 
ſealed an Order for the Releaſe of the King of Scotland, Archbiſhop of York and Cardinal (5), was alſo a Coun- | 
and another to forgive that Prince part of his Ranſom, ſellor entirely devoted to the Cardinal of I inchſter, and i 
on condition of marrying his Niece. his Inſtrument to confirm the King in his Sufpicions of 1 
VI. That he had defrauded the King of his Revenues, the Duke of Gloceter. Thus theſe three Miniſters, being 4H 
by applying to his own Uſe, the Cuſtoms of Wools at ſtrictly united together, ſo ordered it, that the King daily 1 
the Port of Southampton. gave his Uncle fome freſh Mortification. On the other ' 
Probably, the Cardinal flopped by that Means the MA hand, the haughty and impatient Temper of the Duke . 
ney, he had lent the King. of Gloceſter, not ſuffering him to bear Indignities, without [ i 
complaining and threatening the Authors, he promoted 1 
VII. That he had the Confidence to fummon People his own downfal, by the continual Faults his impatience 1. 
before him, in derogation of the Prerogatives of the Crown, cauſed him to commit. i 1 
and the Authority Royal. In September this Year, the Ducheſs of York was de- B by 
He did this probably, as Legate : But he could not de it livered of a Prince, whom we ſhall ſee hereafter mount ©" \ 
according to Law, without the King's Licence. the Throne by the Name of Edward IV (6). Du 1 I, 
4 Jobn V, Duke of Bretagne, dying the 28th of Auguſ, York. 
VIII. That he had procured from Rome, an Exempti- Francis his eldeſt Son, ſucceeded him in the Sovereignty 
on for his Dioceſe, from paying Tenths to the King; and of that Duchy (7). 
thereby, given a pernicious Example to the reſt of the The Year 1443, began with a private Negotiation be- 1443. 
Biſhops. ; tween the King and the Duke of Burgundy, The Duke True 4 
IX. That he had been inſtrumental in reconciling the finding the Affairs of the two Kings to be in ſuch a way, * 
Duke of Burgundy, to King Charles and the Duke of as not likely to be decided, either by War or Peace, ante 
Orleans, to the great prejudice of England. thought it adviſeable to ſecure himſelf, by a ſeparate Monftrc/-r. 
X. That being the King's Amballador and Plenipoten- Truce with England, He was not pleaſed with King 4 Pub. 
tiary to treat of a Peace, he had ſent the Archbiſhop of Charles upon ſeveral Accounts, too tedious to be related. FEE 
York to the King, to perſuade him to quit the Title of On the contrary, he had reaſon to featʒ; Charles was re- 
King of France, to the Diſhonour of the King, and his conciled to him only out of Policy; and in caſe his Af 
illuſtrious Anceſtors, fairs ſhould once be reſtored, might reſume his old En- 
XI. That the Duke of Orlean;'s Releaſe, had been mity againſt him. For this cauſe chiefly, he judged it 
procured by. his, and the Duke of Yor#'s Intrigues, con- againſt his Intereſt, to aſſiſt him any longer to finiſh a 
t to the expreſs Order of the late King. War, the proſperous Ifſue whereof might render him too 
"XIL That being Chancellor, he had himſelf purchaſ- werful. Theſe Conſiderations induced him to give his 
ed Crown-Lands, inſtead of preventing ſuch Alienations, cheſs full Power, to conclude with the King of Eg 
according to the Duty of his Office. land a general Truce, for all their reſpective Dominions. 
XIII. That by commiſſioning ſuch Officers only in The former concerned only the Trade between Eng- 
the Army, as were his Creatures, he had been the Cauſe land, and the Low-Countries ; but this, ſigned the 23d 
of all the Loſſes ſuſtained in France. of April, included Burgundy, and all the Duke's Territo- 
XIV. That he had fold Captains Commiſſions, and ries in general. It was to laſt till one of the Parties 
thereby, introduced into the King's Service, ſuch as were ſhould put an end to it; in which Caſe, the other was 
incapable of doing their Duty. to have three Months notice. 
Ihe Blockade of Dreppe was ſtill continued, in ex- Charles 
The c- Theſe Accuſations were read in Council. But the pectation of Supplies from England, to preſs the Town 2 = 
par uſers Council, for ſome time, had conſiſted only of the Car- more vigorouſly, Charles perceiving, it would be in great 5 
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1443, danger, if not relieved before the Arrival of the Englſb 
' __ 'Troops, reſolved at liſt to ſend the Dauphin his Son, 
who prelſed him to commit this Expedition to his care. 

It was however with unwillingneſs, that he granted him 

this Favor. He was not only afraid to truſt out of his 

Sight this young Prince, who had ſeveral Times given 

Proots of a turbulent Spirit, but moreover, did not care 

to «tford him opportunities of acquiring Glory. Theſe 
Conſiderations, however, gave place to the Neceſſity of 

relieving Dieppe, which was reduced to Extremity, by an 

eight Months Blockade. The jJauphin departed from 
Guienne, with four thouſand Horſe, and marched towards 

Lewis yaiſy Normandy, When he came within Sight of Dieppe, he 
„ Wckade eafily faw, the Fort of Charles-Meſnil, where the Eng- 
x, 2.7% % had fortified themſelves, was impregnable on the Side 
Þ Lic, next the Country; and therefore, without heſitation, re- 
ſolve to enter the Town, and, in ſpite of the Englih, 

excited his Deſign. Hardly was he entered, when 

withcit giving them time to come to themſelves, he fal- 

ſed out with all his Troops, and ſtormed the Fort on 

the Sice next the Town. He was thrice repulſed, but, 

tue fourth time, carried it Sword in Hand. The Engl 

finding they were unable to continue the Blockade, after 

the loſs of their Fort, raiſed it, and _ 7 3 

„ Nut» of der. John Duke of Somerſet (1), arrived five Days after, 
3 1 Reinforcement % 2 thouſand Men (2). 
eee Had he came ſooner, the Dauphin would not perhaps have 
wk periormed this Enterprize with ſo much Honour, As the 

Duke found the Blockade raiſed, he could do nothing 
more than ravage Part of the Enemies Country (3), 
atter retaking ſome Cattles in Normandy. 
Jhe Farlof Aſter the Dauphin's Departure, Charles, at laſt, quitted 
Amn Guienne, and came to Tours, where he diverted himſelf 
after the Fatigues of the War. But his Pleaſures were 
e Jar ſomewhat diſturbed, by the News of the Ear] of Armag- 
. Del mac taking Arms, and ſeizing that Part of the Earldom 
of Cominge, of which, he had been lately diſpoſſeſſed. 
ie voluptuous Life Charles led at Tours, was fo allu- 
rina, that he could not reſolve to interrupt his Pleaſures 
ſo ſoon. He waited till the Dauphin's return, and, as he 
had gallantly benaved in the Affair of Dieppe, ſent him, 
inunediatciy aiter his Arrival, to chaſtiſe the Earl of 
* Dau- Armagnac, Upon the Dauphin's Approach, the Earl faw 
„) lmfelf deſerted by all his Friends, and unſupported by 
„, tie Fngliſh, though the King was affianced to his Daugh- 
Hail. ter. So, the Dauphin with eaſe became maſter of Ro- 
vergne, and of all, in general, that belonged to the Earl, 
who had nothing left, but the little Town of Lifle en 
Fourdain, about twelve Miles from Toulouſe, The 
Mt: bim Dauphin held it long beſieged in vain, At length, de- 
Pr, „ ſpairing of putting an honorable end to the Siege, he art- 
— drew the Earl to a Conference, upon the promiſe of 
a ſaſe Conduct, and when he had him in his Power, 
ſerit him to the King his Father, who made no ſcruple 
to detain him (4). Two Years after, he reſtored him 
his Territories, at the Requeſt of the Kings of Caftile, 
and Navarre, who interceeded in his Behalf, 

The Earl of Armagnac's Misfortune, cauſed the King 
and Council of England, to grow cold with reſpect to the 
Marriage, of which, there was no further Talk. It was 
not ſcrupled, to put that Aﬀront upon an unfortunate 
Prince, who was unable to be revenged (5). 

L604 Since the Duke of Burgund)'s ſeparate T ruce with Hen- 
he twa TY, the French were not ſo eager to continue the War. 
Kings ave The truth is, they had no leſs need of Repoſe than the 
7 %, Engliſh. France was utterly ruined, by this fatal War, 
75 x 9 which had laſted thirty Years, without Interruption, and 
Du Tillet. by the inteſtine Troubles, raiſed ſeveral Years before 

the breach of the Truce, by the Quarrel between the 
Houſes of Orleans and Burgundy. The Princes and great 
Men, were diſheartened at the Fatigues and Loſſes, they 
ſo long ſuſtained. The Country and Towns were be- 
come deſolate; France, though generally well peopled, 
could no longer find Soldiers. Beſides, the Duke of Or- 
leans, who had promiſed to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours 
to procure a Peace, being willing to keep his word, 
never ceaſed to ſollicite King Charles upon that head. 
The Duke of Burgundy preſſed him likewiſe on his Part, 
and the whole Kingdom in general, ardently wiſhed to 
ſee a Ceſſation of ſo many Calamities. In England, a 
Peace was no leſs earneſtly deſired. All the Money 
levied there, was ſwallowed up in France, as in a bot- 
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tomleſs Gulf, from whence it never returned. In a 1444, 
word, the King was no Warrior, and his Council con- 
ſiſted, for the moſt Part, of Eccleſiaſticks, introduced by 
the Cardinal of JF inchefler, to ſtrengthen his Party. 
The Council was very ſenſible, the Continuance of the 
War would, by no means, recommend them to the Peo- 
ple. As the War had, for ſome time, been diſadvantagi- 
ous to England, it was natural to throw the Blame, upon 
thoſe that ſat at the Helm, rather than upon the King, 
who only approved of what was ſuggeſted by his Mini- 
ſters. The Duke of Glece/ter alons was of Opinion, 
that freſh Efforts ſhould be made, to take the Advantage 
of King Charles's Weakneſs, and of the late 'Truce with 
the Duke of Burgundy. But this Prince was no longer 
in Vogue, nor were his Counſels regarded. 

Theſe Conſiderations, which were very weighty on 7 i« agu 

both Sides, prevailed at length with the two Kings, to 2 
hearken to the Inſtances of the Duke of Burgundy, who ar Tur. 
preſſed them to conſent to a Truce, in order more calm- Monftreler. 
ly to endeavour a Peace, It was agreed, the Negotiation 1 
ſhould be at Tours, where King Charles reſided, though x1. "ag 49 
by that, the Engliſh ſeemed to be going to beg it. At s. 
any other time, the bare propoſal of treating at Te, —_ 
would have been ſufficient for a Rupture ; but Fenry's 
Council were not ſo nice, They were for having a 
Truce at any rate, and nothing appeared diſhonorable 
to attain that end. We ſhall even ſee preſently, that al- 
moſt every thing was ſettled in private, before the Am- 
baſladors ſet out for Tours, This Truce, which ſeemed 
to be founded on the publick Good, was properly de- 
ſigned only for the Support of the Miniſters, who had 
nothing leſs in View, than the Kingdom's Advantage. 
Henry underſtood nothing of it, but ſuffered himſelf to 
be guided, according to Cuſtom, by his Counſellors, who 
made him believe, they had his Intereſt at Heart, when 
in reality they were working only for themſelves. 

IWilliam de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, was appointed head 7, For! of 
of this Embaſly (6). The Earl had more Reaſons than — phangy 
one to deſire this Office, - as will be ſeen preſently. 4%. 
Mean while, as he was not ignorant how tickliſh a Step“ a- cau- 
he was going to make, and how liable to be ſtrictly in- . 
quired into, he preſented to the King a Petition, which, Febmary. 
probably, had been concerted with the principal Members — hg 
of the Council. He ſhowed in this Petition, a great * 
Scruple with regard to his Inſtructions, pretending they 
were beyond his Capacity, though, it is likely, he was 
himſelf the Author. Then, he modeſtly begged to be 
eaſed of the burthen of the Negotiation ; or at leaſt, if 
the King did not think proper to grant him that Favour, 
he would be pleaſed to ſecure him againſt all Imputation. 
Whereupon the King, by the Advice of his Council, 
cauſed to be drawn an authentick Order, to execute ful- 
ly, whatever was contained in his Inſtructions, As, pro- 
bably, this Order was to be ſhown, only in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, and after the Execution, the King ſaid in it, that 
the Inſtructions concerned not only the general Good of 
the Kingdom, but alſo his own Perſon and Marriage. 

A clear Evidence, that the Marriage, ſpoken of preſently, 
Was already reſolved. 

The Ambaſſadors of England being come to Tours, A Truce it 
entered immediately into Negotiation with King Charles's gadedel t 
Commiſſioners, concerning a Peace, But after ſome mu- 3 
tual and fruitleſs Propoſals, they were content with a . 
Truce, which was ſigned the 28th of May. It was to Du Till 
commence the 7th of Fuly (7) this Year, and end the 
firſt of April 1446. 

At the ſame time, the Truce between England and Aft Pub. 
Scotland, was prolonged at Edinburgh for ſeven Years, to 
begin the 1ſt of May 1447, which was the Day, the 
former was to expire. 

The Affair of the Truce with France being ended, the Suffolk pro- 
Earl of Suff#/4 propoſed, or cauſed to be propoſed, the poſes a 
King's Marriage with Margaret of Anjou, Daughter of ;,,".*. 
Rene of Anjou, who bore the Title of King of Sicily, King and 
after the Death of Lewis III, his elder Brother. 'I he _—_—— 
Engliſh tax the Earl of Suffolk, with making this Pro- 114%. 
poſal of himſelf, without any Authority; but we have Hall. 
ſeen the contrary above. Not but that, probably, he Stow. 
was the firſt Contriver, but he had taken the precaution _ 
to procure the King's Approbation. He was willing to ogy 
keep in his preſent Poſt, and nothing was more proper : 
to ſupport him, than this Marriage. He knew, Henry 


(1 Rapin fays, he had lately ſucceeded his Brother Henry, whereas Fobn had been Earl of Somerſet ever fince his Brother Henry's Death. 7 Hen. 5+ 
Jebn was made Duke of Somerſet, 21 Hen, VI, about this time. See Note, p. 535. 


(2) Six thouſand, ſays Menſtrelet, fol. 194. 
(3) Arjou, part of Bretagne, &c. Ibid, 


(4) Under pretence, that he was come to the Dauphin without a Safe-condut- P. Daniel, Tom. VI. p. 193 · , 
(5) This Year, on Decemb. 1, died the renowned Sir Fobn Cormoall Baron of Fanhepe, ard Lord of Milbreke ; and was buried in a Chapel, founded 
by himſelf in the Church-yard of the Friars- Preachers near Ludgate, London, Dugda'e's Baron. Vol. II. p. 213. 


Nen 


(6) Together with Dr. Maly, Keeper of the Prixy-Seal; Robert Lord Rost, Sir Thomas Hoo, Richard Andrew the King's Secretary, and Jobn 
„, Elq; Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. p. 60. The French Ambaſſadors were, Charles Duke of Orleans, Lewis de Barben Earl of Yendime, Peter ae 


Brese, Steward of eiten, and Bartram Beauriau Lord of Precignye. Hall, fol. 144- 
(7) It was to commence at Land, June 1; and at Sea, July 1. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. p. 64- 
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was himſelf incapable of governing; and conſequently, it 
could not be, but that his Miniſters would be liable to 
Envy, and bear the blame of whatever was not agreeable 
to the People. In this belief, he fancied, the beſt way to 
ſupport himſelf, was to give the King a Wife, and at 
the ſame time, the Kingdom a Governeſs. To that end, 
it was neceſſary, the Princeſs who was to mount the 
Throne, ſhould be of an underſtanding, proper to ſupply 
the deſect of the King her Spouſe, and of a Reſolution, 
to protect the Miniſtry. It was neceſſary moreover, 
that ſhe ſhould be of a Rank not to diſparage the King, 
but withal, ſhould have no ground naturally to aſpire to 
ſuch a Marriage ; that being entirely indebted for it to the 
Managers, ſhe might be always ready to ſupport them. 
The Earl of Suffo/t's aim was likewiſe to be ſtricfly 
united with the Queen, in order to compleat the ruin of 
the Duke of Gloce/ter, who was a perpetual Obſtacle to 
the deſigns of the Miniſtry, All theſe requiſites were 
found in Margaret of Anjou, Daughter of Rent King of 
Sicily, and Niece of the Queen of France. She was a 
Princeſs of a lively, daring Spirit, of great Penetration, 
uncommon Reſolution, and not to be frighted by oppo- 
ſition or difficulties. On the other hand, the Marriage 
propoſed by the Earl of Set was ſo advantagious, that 
ſhe could not have expected it, without the Concurrence 
of ſeveral Circumſtances in her favour, I do not ſpeak 
of her Birth, which certainly was illuſtrious enough to 
give her a pretenſion to this Honour. But ſhe was fo 
deſtitute of the Goods of Fortune, that her Parents could 
not give her any Dowry. To ſupply this defect, the En- 
gliþ Miniſters extolled her noble Qualities, which, they 
faid, were more valuable than all the Money in the world. 
But they chiefly inſinuated to the People, that this Prin- 
ceſs being Niece to the Queen of France, and to King 
Charless Favorite, would be very inſtrumental in pro- 
curing a Peace. This was plainly ſhowing how much 
He ergages this Peace was wanted. Accordingly, the Court of France, 
8 who had perfect Intelligence of what pailed in England, 
King of made their advantage of it, by ingaging the Earl of Suffolk 
Sicily. to promiſe, in the King's Name, to deliver Mans, and 
the whole Province of Maine, to the King of Sicily ; on 
condition, he ſhould preſent them to Charles of Anjou 
his Brother. Thus, inſtead of receiving Margaret's 
Dower, Henry purchaſed her with the reſtitution of one 
of the ſtrongeſt Places in France, or rather, with the whole 
Province of Maine. 
He returns The Terms being thus ſettled, the Earl of Suffolk re- 
% England. turned to England, to propoſe them to the King, and cauſe 
them to be approved. This was no difficult thing, ſince 
the principal Counſellors were in the Secret, and had al- 
The Duke of ready given their conſent. The Duke of Glece/ter, who 
Glocefter had never heard of it before, ſtrongly oppoſed it, for two 
* Reaſons which ſeemed unanſwerable. The firſt was, that 
Hall, the King being already engaged to the Earl of Armagnac's 
Daughter, it would be very diſhonourable to violate his 
Faith, without alledging the leaft excuſe. The ſecond 
was of no leſs force, namely, that Maine, being as it were 
the Bulwark of Normandy, could not be abandoned, with- 
out putting Normandy in manifeſt danger, as ſoon as the 
Truce ſhould expire. But theſe reaſons were not regard- 
ed. So, by the advice of the Council, the King impow- 
ered the Earl of Suk, to eſpouſe the Princeſs Margaret 
in his Name. 
8 For Joy the Marriage was concluded, the King created 
Caan. the Earl, his Ambaſſador, Marquiſs of Sufſelt, and upon 
Hall, — Holland Earl of Huntington, conferred the Title of 
uke of Exeter (1). At the ſame time he created Hum- 
phrey Earl of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, and Henry 
de Beauchamp, Son of the late Earl of J/arwick, Duke of 
Warwick (2). 
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The King's Marriage was ſolemnized by Proxy at 1444. 
Tours, in the Preſence of King Charles and his whole The Ki 
Court (3), in a ſplendid manner, little ſuitable to the pre- ex 


: Yemmized at 
ſent Circumſtances of the two Kings, and the Indigence Tar. 
of the new Queen, Nu vember, 


Though the Nuptials were celebrated in November, the er 


Queen came not into England till the May following (4), a” . 

and on the zoth of the ſame Month, was ſolemnly crown; arrived. 

ed. She was no ſooner with the King, but perceiving his 15 

weakneſs, the ruled him with an abſolute Sway. By that 8 10 

means the Marquiſs of Siet, the Cardinal of I incheſter, 

and the Archbiſhop of York, had the ſame Credit as beſore 

the King's Marriage. They ſtood in need of the Queen, 

as ſhe did of them, ſince ſhe had yet no other Creatures, 

but what they had procured her. For this reaſon, a very A League 

ſtrict Union was formed between the Queen and the Mi- 4g212/ rhe 

niſters, which could not but end in the ruin of the Duke 4 

2 Glocgſter, whom they all looked upon as their common Ix; 
nemy. 

The Truce being made only in order to a Peace, this Th Truce i: 
whole year was ſpent in ſeveral Negotiations, concerning 33 ar 
the time and place of a new Congreſs, It was thought af os 
likewiſe, that an Interview of the two Kings might pro- 1» Kings. 
mote the Concluſion of a Peace, So the Miniſters of both Kr“ 4— 
Courts agreed, that the two Monarchs ſhould meet ſome- , EO 
where in France ; and for that purpoſe, Henry ſhould re- 113, 117, 
pair to Calais, in order to be near the Place to be choſen pes 132 
for the Interview. But ſeveral difficulties occurring about 5. 99. 
the choice of the Place, the I ruce was prolonged till Ve- Monieler, 
vember the ſt, 1446. 

Henry Chichel:y, who held the See of Canterbury thirty John Stof- 
years (5), died this year, and was ſucceeded by Jahn Staf- 2 
ford, Biſhop of Bath and Wells. ro & AH 

The Duke of Der having no farther Buſineſs in France, 1446. 
came into England, where he was very civilly received, 7“, Da 
and thanked by the Court, for his Services to the State. ery 
The King, willing to ſhew his Gratitude, granted him a 9 Fries - 
Patent to be Regent of France, another five years. We” #** 
ſhall ſee hereafter, his Enemies would not ſuffer him to 1.1. * 
enjoy that Dignity ſo long. 

The Parliament which met the beginning of the year 4 S, 
1446, granted the King a conſiderable Subſidy, for a vi- £97 /* 
gorous Proſecution of the war in France, as ſoon as the eg 
Truce was expired (6). But this pretended deſign of con- Abricg. 
tinuing the war, was only a decoy to draw Money from 
the Parliament, Inſtead of Preparations for War, Negoti- 
ations for the Interview of the two Kings, and for a Con- 
greſs of Ambaſſadors to conclude a Peace, were zealouſly 
continued. Mean while the Truce was farther prolonged ue g 
to April the iſt, 1447. This ſhews, the Council intended Pr. 
not to carry on the war, though the Parliament was = bred 
called on that pretence. We ſhall ſee preſently, the Truce 1 on. 
was again prolonged, and interrupted only by an unex- 149155. 
_— Accident, contrary to the Intention of the Engliſh Vtrelet. 

iniſtry (7). 

The Parliament might eaſily have perceived the De- 7** e- 
vices made uſe of to procure Subſidies, if they had not the Har- 
voluntarily ſhut their own Eyes. This was one of thoſe 7% 7 
Parliaments that are managed, as it is but too often the — 
caſe, by the Intrigues of the Court. This plainly appear- Cotton“ 
ed, in a Reſolution to return the Marquiſs of Sight pub- A:idg- 
lick Thanks, for his great Service to the Kingdom, in 
negotiating the King's Marriage (8). Mean time, the ad- 
vantages accruing to the King or State, from an Alliance 
with the Family of the moſt mortal Enemy to beth, had 
not hitherto been perceived. Neither was the Parliament 
contented with this. They addreſſed the King, praying Hall. 
him to reward the Marquiſs; and even granted a Sub- 
ſidy (9) on purpoſe to ſatisfy him for the Expences of hi 
Embaſſy. 


(1) The King granted him and his Heirs- male, a Place and Seat in Parliament, and in the Great Councils, next to the Doke (f York, Rymer' Fad. 


Tom. 11. p. 49 


(2) He alſo granted him in Reverſion, from the death of Humphrey Duke of Glocefter, the Iſles of Ferſey, Guernſey, Serk, Erm, and Aureney; as alſo the 
Manor and Hundred of Briffo/ ; and what is more, he was crowned King of the Iſle of Wight, by King Henry's own hand. In conſidetation of his Fa- 
ther's great deſcent, the King granted him place in Parliament, and all other Meetings, next the Duke of Norfolt, and before Humpbrey de Stafford Duke 
of Buckingbam ; which cccaſioning great Animoſities between them, by a ſpecial Act made in Parliament, it was eſtabliſhed, that they ſhould have Prece- 
dency by Turns yearly, the Duke of Warwick to begin the firſt year: But his death, ſhortly after, put an end to this matter. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. 1. 


p. 248. Stoww's Ann. p 384. 


(3) In the preſence of the King and Queen of France, of the Dukes of Orleant and Bretagne, of ſeven Earls, twelve Barons, twenty Biſhops, beſides Knights 


and Gentlemen innumerable. Hall, fol. 148. Monſtrelet, Vol. III. fol. 1, 2. 


(4) Hall ſays, ſhe landed at Portſmouth in April. The Marriage Solemnity was performed at Southwick in Hampſhire, on April 22 ; after which ſhe 


came to London, and was crowned, fol. 148. Stow's Ann. p. 384. 


(5) He was Archbiſhop but twenty-nine years, and died April 12, 1443. His Succeſſor Fobn Stafford was a Baſtard, as were, in the next Century 
Tonftal, Gardiner, and Bonner. The ſaid Archbiſhop Chicheley founded All-Souls College in Oxford ; as alſo Bernard College, now incorporated into Sc. Fobn's 


in the ſime Univerſity, Stow's Ann. p. 383. 


(6) This Parliament met at Weſtminſter, on Feb. 25. 1445, and was at ſeveral times prorogued to Fan. 24, 1446. It ted the King a Ten 
half, and a Fifteenth and a half, except five thouſand Pounds allowed to poor waſted —— They To 4 nab ae” Poundage — 2 * 
nizens, but double on Aliens: And gave a Subſidy of thirty four Shillings and Four pence on Denizens, and fifty three Shillings cn Aliens, ter every Sack 
of Wool, for four years. Cetron's Abridg. p. 629, 630. In this Parliament it was enaQted, That to prevent opp:efſion, and exactions, no Man ſhauid be 
Sheriff or Under-Sheriff, above one year, upon pain ot forfeiting two hundred Pounds. Statutes. 

(7). Alſo this year, on Auguſt 17, a twelve years Truce was concluded between England and Flanders. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. p. 132, 145. 

(8) On June 2, in the firſt Seſſion of this Parliament, he opealy, eloquently, and boldly declared, what pan and diligence he had taken in France, as 
well in concluding the Trace, as in making the Marriage between his Sovereign Lord the King, and the Lady Margaret. The like Speech h: made * 
next day in the Houſe of Comment ; wherevpon it was voted, that his labour and diligence ſhould be recorded in the Rolls of this Parllaneit, not on 
tor the Honorr f him and his Family, but alſo for his acquittal and diſcharge. Hell, fol. 149» | 7 5 d 


(9) A whoe Fifteenth. Had, tol, 148. 
No 29. Vor. I. 
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The Queen, the Cardinal of Mincheſter, the Marquiſs 
of Sufelk, and the reſt of that Party, finding themſelves 


. ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, and having nothing to fear from a 


Parliament ſo much at their devotion, began to contrive 
the ruin of the Duke of Gloce/ter, who was ever formida- 
ble to them. The People, for the moſt part, were in his 
Intereſt. Beſides, as hitherto he was preſumptive Heir of 
the Crown, they had reaſon to fear, in caſe he ſhould one 
day mount the Throne, he would call them to an ac- 
count, Their firſt ſtep was to remove him from the 
Council To give ſome colour to this Injuſtice, Perſons 
were ſuborned to accuſe him of divers Crimes, the prin- 
cipal whereof was, that being Protector of the Realm, he 
had put ſeveral to death by his own Authority (1), and 
aggravated the Condemnation of many others. Upon theſe 
Accuſations, about which a great noiſe was made, he was 
{ſummoned before the Council. But he cleared himſelf 
with ſuch Evidence, from all that was laid to his Charge, 
that the Council, though entirely compoſed of his Ene- 
mics, thought not fit to proſecute him thereon, It is not 
in England as in other Countries, where the Lives of the 
Subjects depend in ſome meaſure on the Will of the So- 
vereign, who appoints ſuch Commiſſioners as he pleaſes, 
to proſecute thoſe he has a mind to deſtroy. Jo take 
away the Duke of Glaceſter's Liſe in a legal manner, he 
mult have been tried by his Pecrs, But his Enemies were 
well aware, how great ſoever their Credit might be, the 
Body of the Nobility was not ſo corrupted, as to hope to 
cauſe the firſt Prince of the Blood to be condemned, upon 
forged Crimes. Mean while, this Proceeding ſo moved 
the Londoners, that nothing was heard, but Praiſes of the 
Duke of Gliceſter, and Curſes againſt thoſe who governed 
in the King's Name. "Theſe Murmurs, which were plain 
Indications of the People's Affection for the Duke, con- 
vinced his Enemics, there was no Medium between his 
and their Ruin. Accordingly, without further Conſidera- 
tion, they reſolved to diſpatch him out of the way. The 
(Queen, who was of a bold and enterprizing Genius, was 
the Perſon that firſt encouraged this Reſolution, Act leaſt, 
the Hiſtorians inſinuate as much, if they have not ex- 
preſsly ſaid it. And indeed, the Miniſtry would never have 
ventured upon ſuch an Action, without having her at their 
head, 

It was not poſſible, as was obſerved, to put this Prince 
to death, by the uſual courſe of Juſtice ; and it would 
have been very dangerous to murder him openly. His 
Enemies were bent to deſtroy him, but would conceal the 
haad that ſhould give the blow. To execute their deſign 
with all poſſible Secrecy, they deviſed a Means, counten- 
anced, if not contrived, by the Queen. This was, to ac- 
cuſe him of ſome Crime, in order to have a pretence to 
impriſon him, and then their Plot might, with great pri- 
vacy and eaſe, be accompliſned. For this purpoſe, it was 
rumoured, that a very important Affair required the ſpeedy 
meeting of a Parliament. Accordingly, one was called for 
the February following (2). In the mean time, the Queen 
and Miniſtry affected to load the Duke of Glocgſter with 
Honours and Careſſes, not to inſpire him with Confidence, 
but with Suſpicions. They would have been glad at his 
abſenting himſelf, or taking ſome other Courſe, that would 
have given them an Advantage againſt him. Jo that end, 
they endeavoured, by ſecret Emiſſaries, to terrify him, in 
warning, him to take care of himſelf, and hinting a deſign 
to accuſe him before the Parliament of ſundry Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors ; and that every thing was prepared for his 
Condemnation ; that St. Edmunds-bury was purpoſely cho- 
ſen for holding the Parliament, as a Place more proper for 
this deſign than London, where he was ſupported by the 
People. All this was only to induce him to withdraw, 
and thereby give himſelf ſome appearance of truth to the 
Calumnies, wherewith it was intended to blacken him. 
But as he knew his own Innocence, he would not, by ab- 
ſenting himſelf, give occaſion to the World, to believe him 
guilty, However, he could not, after all, avoid falling 
into his Enemies Snares, 

The firſt day of the Seſſion, the Duke was apprehend- 
ed (3), and put into cloſe Confinement, without being al- 


(1) That he had cauſed Men adjudged to die, to be put to other Execution than the Law of the Land had ordered or aſſigned. Hall, fol. 15 t. 
(2) It was ſummoned firſt to meet at Cambridge, but afterwards ordered to be at St. Edmundibury ; where it accordingly met on February 10. Corten's 


Abridg. p. 632---634. 


Vol. I. 


lowed to keep any of his Domeſticks, To give a plau- 
ſible colour to this ſevere uſage, Care was taken to pub- 
liſh, that he was accuſed of conſpiring to kill the King, 
in order to ſeize the Crown ; and with an armed Force, 
to deliver his Ducheſs out of Kene/worth Caſtle, where ſhe 
was impriſoned. The firſt of theſe Accuſations found no 
Credit at all with the People, On the contrary, there 
was preſently a Commotion in the City in his favour, but 
which was ſoon appeaſed. As the People thought him in- 
nocent, they imagined he would clear himſelf from theſe, 
as he had from the former Charges, But he was allowed 


1447. 


neither time nor opportunity to make his Defence. On % us 
the morrow, he was found dead in his bed, without any 4d in 40 


ſigns of Violence on his Body. 
were convinced he was murdered. Some ſay, he was 
ſmothered between two Feather- beds; and others, that he 
underwent the ſame fate with Edward II. 


However, the People £4 
Hal! 


Lo remove is 54, 


theſe Suſpicions, his Body was ſhewn to both Houſes of exp2/-4 c: 
Parliament (4), and expoſed, for ſome days, to publick 


View. But a Man muſt have been very bold, to charge 
with this Murder, thoſe that were conſidered as the Au- 
thors. Theſe were no leſs than the Managers of the Af- 
fairs of the Kingdom, who, in ſacrificing the firſt Prince 
of the Blood to their Malice and Vengeance, plainly ſhewed, 
what Enemies of an inferior rank were to expect, 


Mean while, to make good, in ſome meaſure, the Im- His Dons. 
peachment againſt the deceaſed, ſeveral of his Domefticks/* © 


were apprehended, and accuſed of being in the Plot to kill 


11 147.4 
the King. Whereupon they were all ſentenced to die, 1 | 
by Judges appointed by virtue of the King's Commiſſion, y; 4 


of whom the Marquiſs of S was chief. 


heinous, the King pardoned them all without excep- 
tion (5). This Act of Grace was founded upon the con- 
ſideration of Go2d- Friday, and the Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
with the like pious and religious Motives, This gives 
occaſion to preſume, theſe People were bribed to confeſs 
themſelves guilty, upon aſſurance of their Pardon. How- 
ever this be, there was no enquiry made after the ſudden 
death of the Duke of Gloce/ter. Nay, it was pretended, 
he was notoriouſly guilty of the Crime, for which his 
Domeſticks were condemned, though they had never 
been confronted with him. But as theſe Domeſticks were 
not thoſe whom he moiſt truſted, nor even ſome of the 
principal, it could not be thought, that he would have 
been ſo imprudent, as to make them his Inſtruments, or 
communicate to them ſuch a deſign, if he had really con- 
ceived it. 


But, though The Ki ny 
the Crime for which they were condemned was the moſt P 


ac mM ned op 


The Outrage exerciſed upon a Prince of this Character, Hatred of 
ſo univerſally btloved and eſteemed by the People, drew e bv gr 
upon the Queen and the Miniſters an almoſt univerſal ha- % 


tred, which time could never efface. 
ally was publickly charged with the murder, and the reſpect 
due to her was not capable of bridling People's Tongues. 
This however is the very Queen, whom the French load 
with exceſſive Commendations, probably becauſe ſhe was 
of the Royal Family of France, It is true, they very 
ſlightly paſs over the Duke of Glacgſter's death, without 
endeavouring to juſtify her. As ſor the King, very likely, 
he was not conſulted in this infamous Action. But whe- 
ther he did not ſo much as ſuſpect the Authors of the 
murder, or had not the Courage to puniſh them, he can 
in ſome meaſure be excuſed only on account of his natural 
weakneſs. I cannot leave this Subject, without remark- 
ing, how ſhort-ſighted human Policy is. The Queen and ,, 


Quer and 


The Queen eſpeci- N. 


AI. 


the reſt of the Duke of OGlocgſter's Enemies thought, his fol. 152. 


death had ſecured them from all oppoſition. But by 
the juſt Judgment of God, the Duke's death was the 
very cauſe of the ruin of the King, Queen, and all that 
were concerned. The Duke of Vor thereby ſaw himſelf 
at liberty to aſſert his Claim to the Crown, a Claim 
which occaſioned Torrents of Engliſh Blood to be ſhed, 
and of which doubtleſs he would never have thought, if 
there had been ſuch a Competitor as the Duke of G- 
cefter (6). 


When this Tragedy was acting in England, the Nego- ,,, ;.., 


tiations for a Peace were carrying on in France. 


Put as prolenged. 


Att. Pub. 


(3) By Fobn Lord Viſcount Beaumont, then High-Conſtable, Humphrey Stafford Duke of Buckingham, &c. Hall, fol. 151. 


(4) As though he had died of the Palſy or an Impoſthume. 


Ibid. Stow's Ana. p. 386. 


(5) Of thirty two that were attached, five were drawn to Tyburn, hanged, let down alive, ſtr'pt naked, marked with a Knife to be quartered, and then 


a Faden was ſhewn for their Lives. 


Ibid. Rymer's Feed. Tom. 11. p. 178. 


(6) His Body was carried to St. Albans, where a noble Monument, afterwards erected to his Memory, till remains in the Conventual Church, The 
Van't wherein his Body was depoſited, and the exact Place of which was, it ſeems, then unknown, was diſcovered in the late Queen Anne's Reign · He 
was called, The Goed Duke of Gloceſter. Having had his Education in Baliel College, he became a great proficient in Learning, and was a great Fayourer 
of learned Men. He laid the firſt foundation of the famous Library at Oxford, ſince known by the name of Hodlei an, from Sir Themas Bodley, by whom 
it was wonderfully increaſed. Sir Thomas Moor gives an inſtance of this Duke's Sagacity» The King coming one time in progreſs to St. Albans, a Beggar, 
born blind, as he ſaid, recovered his fight at the Shrine of St. Alban. The Miracle being noiſed about, the Duke being there with the King, deſired to ſee 
him: The Beygar being brought, he asked him whether he was born blind? He anſwered, Yes truly. And can you now ſee, ſays the Duke? Yes, Ithank 


God, and St, Alban, replies the Beggar. 


Tell me then, ſays the Duke, of what colour is my Gown ? The Beggar readily told him the Colour - And 


what colour, ſays the Duke, is ſuch a one's Gown ? The Beggar likewiſe told him; and ſo of ſeveral others. You counterfeit Knave, fays the Dake, how 
came you that were born blind, and could not ſee fill now, ſo ſuddenly to know the difference of Colours ? And thereupon, inſtead of an Alms, ordered him 


to be {ct in the Stocks. 
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Book XII. 


great difficulties occurred concerning the projected Inter- 


"Oy view of the two Kings, the Truce was further prolong- 
ed to January the iſt, 1448. 
The Truce Mean time, the Ducheſs of Burgundy, by virtue of the 
betwwern 


power received from the Duke her Husband, prolonged 


pow the Truce with England till 1459, on condition that, 
prolonged, which of the two Princes ſhould deſire to break it, ſhould 
b. 14% give the other twelve months notice. After that, a new 
p- 171. 


Treaty was made, May the 4th, whereby both Parties a- 
greed, that the Truce ſhould not be broke within the 
firſt four Years. 28 
ke Deatbef The Cardinal of IWincheſter, one of the principal Au- 
the Cardinal thors of the Duke of Glacęſter's death, enjoyed but one 
of Win- month the ſatisfaction of his Enemy's Fall (1), He was 
l. a Prelate much more proper for the World than the 
Sandford. Church. Accordingly, he remained, to his laſt breath, 
attached to the former. He is ſaid to die in a fort of a 
Paſſion, that his Riches were not capable of exempting him 
from the common Fate of all Mankind, and te fee him- 
ſelf thereby upon a level with the moſt miſerable. 

Mean while, the People perceiving, the time deſigned 
near for procuring a Peace was ſpent in vain, loudly murmured 
ee Suf- againſt the Marquiſs of Suffolk. It was openly ſaid, he 
Rn. had betrayed the King and the State ; that his Treaty 
with the French tended only to a Truce deſtructive to 
England, as it afforded the Enemy time to fortify himſelf 
that he had ingaged to deliver Maine to the French, in or- 
der to marry the King to a Princeſs, who had given ſen- 
ſible proofs of the Calamities the Eng/i/h were to expect 
under her Government, Theſe murmurs were ſo publick, 
that the Marquiſs could not help taking notice of them; 
and in order to filence them, requeſted the King to hear 
his defence, that he might ſatisfy him of his Innocence. 
Whereupon the King ſet him a day to clear himſelf, and 
heard him in his own Apartment, in the preſence of ſeveral 
Lords, none of whom were there with a deſign to refute 
him. He related all he had done in France, and could 


e makes a 
bis * eaſily juſtify himſelf, ſince he had taken care, before his 
before the departure, to be fortified with the King's Orders. Having 


Kirg, wle 


gives bim an finiſhed his Speech, the King declared himſelf ſatisfied, 


euthertick and gave him Letters Patents under the Great Seal, ac- 
22 quitting him from all imputation of Miſdemeanor, and 


XI. p. 172. forbidding all Perſons, on pain of his diſpleaſure, to accuſe 
or ſpeak ill of him. But this was not capable of putting a 
ſtop to the People's murmurs. It was not doubted that the 
King would be ſatisfied, but this was not thought a ſufficient 
reaſon to ſatisfy the Nation. Notwithſtanding the Mar- 
quiſs's pretended defence, he was looked upon with horror, 
as he was believed to be the principal Author of the Duke 
of Glocgſter's murder. Beſides the King's Marriage, pro- 
cured by his means, was conſidered as one of the greateſt 
calamities that could befall England. This was the gene- 
ral opinion of Town and Country: But the Court, where 
the Queen would ſufter none but her Creatures, ſtood 
otherwiſe affected. The Miniſters had likewiſe for Ad- 
herents, throughout the Kingdom, ſuch as found their ac- 
count in their attachment to the Court, that is, whoever 
held any Poſt or Office under the Miniſtry. Theſe em- 
ployed their authority and endeavours, to ſtifle the com- 
plaints and murmurs of the People, who could not bear 
to ſee the Adminiſtration of the publick affairs in the 
hands of a Foreigner, Indeed, the King, incapable of 
holding the Reins of the Government himſelf, only lent 
his name to the Queen, who made uſe of it as ſhe pleaſ- 
ed. For his part, he minded nothing but his Devotions, 
wherein the Queen took care to make him ſpend his 
whole time, as in the only thing he was fit for, in order 
to divert him entirely from the Government. Some have 
made a Saint of this Prince. But he may be ſaid to be one 
of thoſe Saints, more commendable for the vices they have 
not, than for the virtues they poſſeſs, and to whom a great 
weakneſs of mind is inſtead of Merit and Worth. 

It was impoſlible for the Queen, and the Marquiſs of 
Suffolk, to govern the Kingdom alone, without raifing 
jealouſy, It was not cuſtomary to ſee the Queens take 
upon them the Government, Accordingly, this was per- 
ceived with uneaſineſs to uſurp an arbitrary power in the 
King's name, who had no farther concern in the affairs, 
than to ſign, without examination, the Orders that were 
brought him. The Queen's haughty carriage, her Parti- 
ality in diſpoſing of Places, and above all, the Duke of 


Ls P. 
© Orleans. 


Tre People's 
boi tion 


21th regard 


Folie Queen, 


(1) He died April 11, after having been Biſhop of Lincoln ſeven years, and of Winchefter forty three; in all fifty, from the time of his firſt Conſecration. Stow. 
He was alſo ſevetal times Chancellor of England ; two years while Biſhop of Lincoln, and when of Vincheſter, four years at one time, and two at another- 
Before he entered into Oiders, he begat by Alice, Daughter of Richard Fitm Alan Earl of Arundel, a natural Daughter called Jean, married to Sir Edward 
Stradling. He founded St. Croſſes Hoſpital near Winchefter ; and lies buried in Winchefter Cathedral, where a noble Monument is eteded to his Memory : 


Which fee in Sandſerd, p. 262. 


(2) He died May 27, 22 Hen. VI. 1444, leaving an only Daughter, Margaret, married to Edmund Tudor Earl of Richmend, by whom the ha 
VII. Jobs Duke of Somerſet Fes buried under a grey Marble Monument, with his Wife Margaret Beauchamp, in Winborn- minfter in Lerſet ſhire. 


ford, p. 327, 318. 
Dug dale: Baron. Vol. II. p. 81. 


(3 Upon his Brother's death (22 Hen. VI. ) he became Earl of Semerſet, but the Dukedom cf Somerſet was not granted him till 26 Henry VI. 1448, which 
fell into the King's hands for want of Male-Iſſue of the ſaid Jobn, The Earldom was granted to his Father and his Heirs. Male by King Rictard 11, ard 


(4) His Patent cf Creation bears date June 2, Degdalt's Baron, Vol. II. p. 138. 


cot: fi. med by Henry IV. Sandford, p. 331. 


TEENY 


This year a'ſo, on Avguft 5, died Fobn Holland Duke of Exeter, and was buried in St. Catherine's, neat the Tower of Lo:den, 
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Glacgſter's Murder, had drawn upon her the hatted of the 1447; 
Nation to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was every where tailed 

of with very little reſpect. Her intimate Union with the 
Marquiſs of Saßoll, gave her Enemies a freſh occaſion to 

ſpread reports not much to her Honour, The Marquis, | 
was no more beloved than the Queen. It was he that 3s 
had brought her into Angland, and, to accompliſh the 1 
Marriage, ſacrificed the intereſts of the Kingdom. But 

the King's name was ſo reverenced, that belides thoſe 

who were by intereſt attached to the Court, many others 

were of the ſame Party from a motive of Duty. It was 
therefore no eaſy matter, to wreſt from the Queen and 

the Favorite the Authority they enjoyed. 

The diſpoſition of moſt People with regard to the 24+; /- 
Queen and the Miniſters, inſpired the Duke of York with © / & 
hopes, he ſhould one day be able to aſlert his Title to the . .. 
Crown, He was, by his Mother, the only Heir of there C04 
Houſe of Mortimer or March, deſcended from Liane“, 
third Son of Edward III, and elder Brother of John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, whoſe Poſterity was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Throne. But probably, he would never have 
formed ſuch a deſign, if the Duke of Gl:cr/fter had been 
alive, or the People not diſaffected to the Queen and the 
Miniſtry. Mean while, as it would have been very dan- 
gerous to diſcover his intentions, before the People's in- 
clinations were ſounded, he took care ſo to proceed, that 
it ſhould not be poſſible to convict him of the leatt* ſlep to 
that end, He contented himſelf with making uſe of ſecret 
Emiſſaries, who induſtriouſly ſpread among the People, diſ- 
courſes proper to turn their thoughts to his title to the 
Crown. It was whiſpered about, that the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter had uſurped the Throne. That indecd the Uſurpa- 
tion had been tolerable, whilſt the Kings of that Houſe 
were Princes of diſtinguiſhed worth, and had ated for the 
welfare and honour of the Nation; that even, during 
the Non-age of the preſent King, there had been hopes 
of his treading in the ſteps of his Anceſtors, and his being 
a worthy Follower of the King his Father ; but that fince 
he became of Age, nothing glorious was to be expected 
from him: That therefore the Exgliſh could have no rea- 
ſon to ſupport any longer the Uſurpation of the Crown, 
for the ſake of a Queen, who, being ſprung from the 
Blood of their moſt mortal Enemy, ruled the Kingdom 
with an arbitrary Power : That, in viewing the Poſterity 
of Edward III, it was evident, the Houſe of March had 
been unjuſtly deprived of the Crown : That the Duke of 
York being the ſole Heir of that Houſe, and deſcended 
from Edward III. by his paternal Anceſtors, ought to have 
his due right. In fine, that his noble Qualities, his known 
Virtue, and his ſignal Services to the Nation, very ſtrong- 
ly ſupported the juſt Title given him by his Birth. Theſe 
diſcourſes, artfully ſpread among the People, began to gain 
the Duke of York a Party. But he appeared not him- 
ſelf : All was done in private by his Friends, 

Mean while, the Queen, the Favorite, and all the 7% Corr 
Houſe of Lancaſter, failed not to take notice, of what was, rag” ee # 
divulged concerning the pretenſions of the Duke of Herb. vc 1, 
He might indeed keep himſelf concealed from others, but Regency of 
it was not eaſy to deceive ſuch quick-ſighted Perſons, whe Fi 2nd 
were ſo greatly concerned in the affair. As they did not the Due of 
queſtion, that all theſe Diſcourſes were divulged with his Someret- 
approbation, they believed it requiſite to leſſen his credit, Hal. 
by giving him ſome mortification. Jahn Duke of Somer- 
ſet dying during theſe Tranſactions (2), Edmund his Bro- 
ther (3), who ſucceeded him, ſeemed a very proper Per- 
ſon to oppoſe to the Duke of York. So, without any 
pretence, the Queen and the Marquiſs of Sell cauſed the 
King to remove the Duke of York from the Regency of 
France, before his term was expired, and conſerred it on 
the new Duke of Somerſet, This laſt was of an exceeding 
haughty temper, and as his Brother had been ingaged in 
great Conteſts with the Duke of York, he behaved to him 
upon this occaſion, ſo as to make him his implacable Ene- 
my. On the other hand, the Duke of J,, very highly 
reſented this affront : But, as it was not in his power to 
be revenged, diſſembled his reſentment, in expectation of 
a more favorable opportunity to ſhew it. 

In the beginning of the year 1448, the King, who 1448. 
ated only by the Queen's ſuggeſtions, created the Mar- Th Mor - 
quiſs of Suffolk, Duke of Syff9/k (4). The Queen ſeemed 8 


uhke 6 


to intend to brave the People, by daily ſhowering her favors x, 
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1443, upon a Lord ſo extremely odious to the whole Nation. 
Sine thereby gave her own Enemies a great advantage, 
who only wanted occaſions to ftir up the People againſt 
her. . It is an error, to which thoſe at the Helm are fre- 
quently liable, to diſregard the complaints of the People. 
As they are always ſurrounded with Flatterers, either they 
are ignorant of what paſſes any where but at Court, or 
imagine that having moſt of the great Men for them, 
the reſt of the People are to be counted as nothing : But 
it often happens, they find it to their coſt, that the great 
Men, and Kings themſelves, have no more Power than 
private Perſons, when unſupported by the People, This 
is what we ſhall have occaſion to ſee more particularly 
in the courſe of the preſent Reign (1). But we muſt firſt 
return to the affairs of France, which will yet afford us 
matter for ſeveral years, : : 

Mans deu: In the Negotiation concerning the King's Marriage, it 

vered up '9 vas agreed, that the City of Mans, and whatever the Eng- 

Cher tþ held in Maine, ſhould be delivered to Charles of Aa- 

Monftrelet. jor, the future Queen's Uncle. But the noiſe this Article 

At. Pub. made in England, and the Duke of Glecgſter's oppolition, 

x P- 293" cauſed the reſtitution to be deferred till this year. In 

P. Daniel February, Charles of Anjou, at the head of ſome Troops, 
appeared before Mans, in order to take poſſeſſion. 'T he 
French ſay, he beſieged the City, and that the Duke of 
Exeter the Governor, not daring to ſtand an aſſault, 
ſurrendered by Capitulation (2). But it is certain, the 
Duke of Exeter was not then in the Place, neither was 
there any appearance of a Siege, The reſtitution was 
made (3) by agreement between the two Courts, and 
Henry ſent to Mans two Commiſſioners to deliver the City 

Henry's to the Prince of Anjau. As he was entering, the two 

Preteſtation. Commiſſioners met him upon the Bridge, and before a 

2 >. * 4. Publick Notary made a ſormal Proteſtation, declaring that 
the King of England's ſole intent in reſtoring that place, 
was to procure a final Peace between him and Charles his 
Uncle, and only during the Truce. Moreover, he re- 
ſerved to himſelf the Sovereignty of the City and Province, 
and, in caſe of any attempt upon the right of this Sove- 
reignty, claimed a power to revoke the Ceſſion without 
injuring his honour, Charles of Auieu heard the Proteſta- 
tion without appproving it, and took poſſeſſion of the 
Place. 

be Truce Aſter the ſurrender of Mans to the French, the Nego- 

1: prolenged. tiations for a Peace, and the Interview of the two Kings, 

= % were continued: But by reaſon of ſome difficulties, the 

4 Truce was forced to be farther prolonged to April the 1ft 
1449. It did not laſt however ſo long; an unforeſeen 
accident put an end to it ſooner than was expected, 


Surienne About the middle of this year (4), Surienne an Arra- 
2 gonian, who had ſerved the King of England twenty years, 
ougetes. 


Nfg, and was Knight of the Garter, and Governor of Lower 
Du Tillet, Normandy, ſcaled, in the Night, the Town of Fougeres, 
Hall. belonging to the Duke of Bretagne, and took a great 
The Dute of booty. Whereupon, the Duke of Bretagne ſent a Herald 
Bretagne to the Duke of Somerſet, then at Rean, and demanded the 
_— reſtitution of the Place, with all the Plunder. "The Re- 
The Regent gent anſwered, he was extremely diſpleaſed with this 
promiſes ſa- action, and would give the Duke of Bretagne all the ſa- 
mfa42% tisfaction he could reaſonably expect. 
7he Dale of Mean while, as it would require ſome time to be in- 
Bretagn® formed more particularly of this affair, and to notify it to 
— „ the Court of England, the Duke of Bretagne, impatient 
rbe King of of this delay, complained to the King of France of the 
France, abe breach of the T ruce, wherein Bretagne was expreſsly in- 
— _ cluded. Charles conſidering, his affairs were in a good 
beart. ſituation, and thoſe of the Engl; in great diſorder, as 
Monſtrelet- well by reaſon of the King's inability as of the People's 
—_ diſcontent, took fire at this News, as if the injury had 
been done to himſelf, And yet, to look back on the 
Duke of Bretagne's proceedings, during the whole former 
War, Charles had no great cauſe to be ſatisfied with that 
The Kirg e Houſe. However, perceiving it to be a favorable oppor- 
France de- tunity to renew the War, whilſt the Engly/b thought of 
mnds ©: nothing leſs, he ſent a Gentleman to the Duke of Semer- 
2 2 et, and two Ambaſladors to London, to demand reparation 
fi» the Det tor this inſult, But at the ſame time, to make this repa- 


of Bretagne» 
Aonftrelet. 
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ration impract cable, he inſiſted upon the payment of ſix- 1448 
teen hundred thouſand Crowns to the Duke of Bretagne, ; 
for the damages ſuſtained by the taking of Fougeres, This 

Sum was fo exorbitant, that it muſt not be thought ftrange, 

if the Court of England refuſed to pay it down, Beſides, 

it was almoſt impoſſible, that in ſo ſhort a time a juſt cal- 
culation could be made of the damages done by the Eng- 

4%. It was alſo very ſurpriſing, that Charles ſhould fo 
eagerly efpouſe the Duke of Bretogne's quarrel, who was 

not included in the 'T'ruce as his Ally (5), but rather as 

a neutral Prince who had frequently been Mediator be- 

tween the two Kings. The Ambaſladors however were Arſe 
told, the King would take care to indemnify the Duke, 26. — 
as ſoon as it was known, what his loſs might amount to; Ene. 
and if Charles would ſend Ambaſſadors to Louviers, the 32 
King of England would do the like, in order to ſettle all 

things to the common ſatisfaction of the two Kings and 

the Duke of Bretagne (6). 

At the Congreſs held at Louviers upon this occaſion (7), 74 Cg 
the Engliſh repreſented, that the taking of Fougeres was rence ar 
without Orders, and unknown to the Regent. They ex- — 
poſtulated likewiſe againſt the ſum demanded, as far ex- yu, 
ceeding what the Duke of Bretagne could juſtly require, 

But the French plainly told them, if the Duke received 

not the ſatisſaction their Maſter demanded, he deemed the 

Truce violated, This haughty and peremptory way of ro me purpoſe 
negotiating on Charks's part, ſeemed very ftrange to the 

Engliſh, but the French perſiſting in their firſt Propoſiti- 

on, the conference broke up, without any effect (8). 

So bent was Charles upon renewing the War, whilſt Charts fctz 
the King of England was unprepared, that in caſe the /e 0 
Engliſh ſhould reſolve to give the ſatisfaction required, zz,,. oy 
he had another pretence for a Rupture, He pretended, Monfire!er, 
they had violated the Truce with Scotland, and he was Hk. 
obliged to undertake the cauſe of the Scots, Indeed, 
there had been a conflict between the Engliſh and Scots, 
wherein the Znglih had been worſted. Buchanan makes gychans. 
it a pitched Battle, and ſays, the Engl/zh loſt three thou- 
ſand Men. However, this affair does not ſeem to have 
been of ſo great conſequence, ſince it was preſently ſup- 
preſſed, This year the two Nations renewed their ag. pg, 
Truce (9), without fixing the time of its continuance. XI. p 229, 
Only it was agreed, that, which of the two Kings ſhould 33% 23* 
deſire to break it, he {ſhould give the other notice ſo 2% 221. 
long beforehand. However, King James had not de- 271. 
ſired Charles to interpoſe in this quarrel, and conſequent- 
ly, it is evident, Charles ſought an occaſion of Rup- 
ture. 

Whilſt Charles was making his preparations, he amu- , 
ſed the Engliſh with fruitleſs Negotiations. The Court of Bug, 
England's imprudence at this juncture, is very aſtoniſh- / *be c 
ing. They knew neither how to preſerve the Truce, —_ * 
nor prepare for War. If they had been willing to avoid Fall. 

a rupture, they ſhould at leaſt have reſtored Fougeres to 
the Duke of Bretagne, with promiſe of amends for all da- 
mages. But they kept the Place, without uſing any ef- 
fectual endeavours to appeaſe that incenſed Prince. The 
Council, where your care was taken to introduce the 
Queen's and the Duke of Suf#/#'s Creatures, than Perſons 
qualified to manage the publick affairs, ſeemed to be ſeized 
with a ſpirit of inconſideration. To ſee the Queen's in- 
dolence on this occaſion, one would have thought, that 
being without Iſſue, ſhe was in a Plot with the King's 
Enemies, to diſpoſſeſs him of all he till held in France. 
If ſhe, and her Favorites and Miniſters, or even the 
whole Council, had ſuch a deſign, they ſucceeded but 
too well, However that be, the faults they committed 
on this occaſion, are to be excuſed, only by the con- 
ſideration of the Haughtineſs wherewith Charles acted, 
who rendered an agreement impracticable. But, at the 
2 time, they ſhould have prepared ſor their de- 
ence. 

As ſoon as Charles was in condition to renew the (,,j.. fur- 
War, he cauſed the Caſtle of Conches, and Pont de Þ Arche, prizes row 
in Normandy (10), and, about the ſame time, Gerberey ral gies of 
in Beauvoſis, Cognac, and St. Maigrin in Guienne to ww of 
be ſurprized, in the Duke of Bretagnes name. "The Reprijali/v 


Fougeres- 


(1) This year, on February 12, a Parliament met at Weſlminſler, which granted the King a Tenth, and a Fifteenth ; Tunnage and Poundage for five _ 
years of all Merchants, with three Shillings Tunnage more of Aliens; and the Subſidy of Wools for four years, as before. They alſo granted the King 
Sixteen pence, to be taken of every Houſholder within the Realm, not born in the King's Dominions z and Six-pence of every other Perſun not ſo born, 
and why was no Houſholder; as allo, fix Shillings and Eight-pence of every Merchant-Stranger, and Twenty pence of all and every of their. Clerks. Ccr- 


cen Abride. p. 637, 638. 


'2) Menftrclet fays, the Ergliſß had put off the reſtitution of Mans for the ſpace of three Months, and had, within that time, introduced fifteen hundred 
Men therein : So that the Earl of Duneis was ſent with an Army of about ſeven thouſand Men, to reduce that City by force, fol. 5. 


(3 March 18 Rymer's Fad. Tom. 11. P- 204. 


(4) On March 24. Suricrne had with him between fix and ſeven hundred Men. Menſtrelet, fol. 6. They not only took this Town, but alſo ma de ſe- 


verol Incurſi-ns in Bretagne, id. 


(5) He ſeems tc have been fo, for he infiſted chiefly upon that point, (as being his Ally and Vaſſal ) in his complaints to the King of France, See Mon- 
And indeed he is expreſsly mentioned in the Truce. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. p. 64+] 
(6) They alf» difavowed the Fact, ſaying, It was done without the Conſent either of the King their Maſter, or of the Duke of Somerſet hie Lieute- 


fireter, fol. 6, and Hall, tol. 152. 


nant. Morftreler, fl. 7. Hall, fol. 152. 
(7) In May. Monſtrelt, fol. 8. 


(8) There was another Conference in the Abtey of Bon-port, but which likewiſe came to nothing. Meonfireler, fol. g. 
uft 10. 1449, to Seprember 20. 1450. Se: Rymer's Fad. Tom. 11, 5. 232. 


(9) It was Zuly $. 1449. The Truce was to laſt from Aug 
(10) On May 16. Meorſtrelet, fol. 8. 
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four Armies. 


Book XII. 
"io. Engliſh complained in their turn of the violation of the 
1449 23 but —— told, it Was by way of Repr iſals ſor 


Fougeres. Thus the War was rekindled at a juncture 
very diſadvantagious to the * As they were unpre- 


pared, the Duke of Somerſet, Regent of France, was de- 
ſtitute of Forces, when he moſt needed them. Charles 
had therefore free ſcope. to puſh his Conqueſts. This 
gives occaſion to believe, the ſurprize of Pougeres was 
unknown to the Court of England. Otherwiſe, it muſt 
be thought, either the Miniſters had loſt their ſenſes, in 
not preparing to ſupport their enterprize, or had among 
them Traitors, who thereby, intended to re- engage the 
Engliſh in War, before they were ready, Certainly , 
when it is conlidered, that the Court was ſo remifs to 
ſatisfy the Duke of Bretagne, and ſo careleſs to prepare 
for War, it is hard to know what to think of ſuch a 
Conduct. 1 ON Re” CEO | 
Charles a Charles's chief aim was to recover Normandy, and 
againſt Nor- ſor that purpoſe had prepared four Armies. A plain 
—_y demonſtration, he did not deſire the buſineſs of Fou- 
Monitrelet. geres ſhould be ended by an agreement. Since the Con- 
Mall. greſs of Louviers, which broke up in April (1), he would 
not have had time to put ſo many Forces on foot, The 
firſt of theſe Armies he headed himſelf, The Earl of 
Dunois, lately made Earl of Longueville, and Genera- 
lifimo of the King's Forces under the Conſtable, com- 
manded the ſecond, The Duke of Alenſon had the 
command of the third ; and the Duke of Bretagne, of 
the fourth, wholly conſiſting of his own Troops. All 
the Towns of Norns andy were ill-provided with Men 
and Ammunition. Moſt of the Governors 23 
upon the Truce, were gone to England. So the Frenc 
Armies had only to appear before the Towns, in order to 
carry them. Several places did not ſtay to be attacked. 
Some taking Arms, expelled the Engl/h Garriſons ; others 
were fold by the commanding Officers. Pont Audemer 
and Chateau Galliard were the only places that made a 
tolerable defence. In ſhort, not to enter into a needleſs 
detail of all the Sieges, whether real or feigned, it will 
ſuffice to ſay in a word, that before the Canipain was 
ended, Charles was able to beſiege Roan, where he had 
He inves friends. Having aſſembled all his forces, making a body 
Roan, of fifty thouſand Men, he ordered the Capital of Nor- 
Monſtrelet, mandy to be inveſted, the 8th of October. He would not 
** form a regular Siege, being well aſſured, the Duke of So- 
merſet, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, who were ſhut up 
there, with three thouſand Men only, would not be able 
to defend themſelves againſt the Inhabitants, who had pro- 
miſed to riſe in his favor. And indeed, within a few days, 
the Earl of Dunois was going to be introduced at St. Hi- 
lary's Gate, with three hundred Men, if the Earl of 
Shrewsbury had not come very ſeaſonably, and repulſed that 
Detachment. 
Th Cirizens Te Inbabitants, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
epen the perſiſted in their reſolution. On the 19th of October, 
Gater tothe the whole City riſing in Arms with one conſent, all 
406 that the Duke of Somerſet could do, was to diſtribute his 
5 Garriſon in ſome of the moſt advantagious Poſts. But 
the French being introduced, quickly forced all theſe Poſts 
ſword in hand. There was only the Palace leſt, where 
the Duke of Somerſet, and the Earl of Shrewsbury were, 


The Duke of With eight hundred Men. As they foreſaw, they ſhould 
Somerſet 


ens, ſpeak with the King in order to capitulate ; which being 


Hall, granted, he offered to retire upon honourable Terms, 
Monſtrelet- But the King inſiſted upon his ſurrendering at diſcre- 
tion, unleſs he would treat for the reſt of Normandy. 
As this point could not be adjuſted, the Duke returned to 
the Palace, and held out ten or twelve days longer. 
At laſt, he was forced to capitulate, on condition of 
leaving all his Artillery, paying fifty thouſand Crowns of 
Gold, and delivering to the King Caudebec, Arques, 
Lillebonne, Tancarville, Montravilliers, and Harfleur (2). 
The Earl of Shrewsbury was left in Hoſtage (3) for the 
performance of this engagement, and the Engliſß Garri- 
ſon marched out of Roan, where Charles made his entry, 
Siege ang On the 19th of November. The Governor of Harfleur, 
taking of not thinking fit to comply with this Capitulation , the 
varfleur. Earl of Longueville was detached by the King to beſiege 


Monftrelet. 
]. Chartier. 
(1) Or rather in May. See Monſtrelet, fol. 8. 
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that Place, which ſurtendered the beginning of Janu- 1449. 

ary (4). Though Charles might juſtly have detained the 

Earl of Shrewsbury, fince the Capitulation of Roan was 

not fully obſerved by the Engli/h, he was pleaſed, as a 

mark of his eſteem, to give him his liberty, without 

ranſom, In the mean time, the Earl of Foix, who com- — * 7 
manded in Guienne for King Charles, took the Caſtle pe... 

of Mauleon, ſtanding upon an inacceſſible Rock. Thus Act. Pub. 


ended the firſt Campain, which proved fo fatal to the * P. 23. 


Engliſh. _ | | | 

Beſides the Court of England's concern, for the ill Rebeltien in 
poſture of affairs in France, a Rebellion raiſed in Jre- I#*1nds 
land at the ſame. time, gave them a freſh cauſe f 
uneaſineſs. However, the Queen and the Duke of 
Suffolk reaped ſome advantage by theſe commotions, 
as they ' furniſhed them with a pretence to remove the 
Duke of York, This Prince beginning to be a trouble The Pur of 
to them, he was ſent into [reland, under colour of be- 1 
ing the fitteſt Perſon to ſuppreſs the Rebellion, but with- : 
al, had but few Troops allowed him for that purpoſe. It 
was hoped, he would either periſh in the attempt, or 
forfeit his reputation, The Duke perceived their de- Hager fler 
ſign, and wiſely turned againſt themſelves the artifice “ Kehlen, 
they uſed for his ruin. He ſo managed, that, by his mild 
and gentle behaviour, he won the 7r;/, and reſtored them 
to their duty, without being obliged to uſe force. What 
is more, he ſo made them his friends, that from thence- 
forward they were always devoted to the ſervice of him- 
ſelf and Family, and even in the midſt of his greateſt miſ- 
fortunes, _ | | 

The univerſal confuſion of the affairs of France, the 1 4:c. 
negligence of the Court in that reſpect, the loſs of almoſt Complarnre 
all Normandy in one ſingle Campain, the conqueſt where- of "oy 7 4. 5 
of had coſt ſo much blood, began, at length, openly to - gg 
provoke the impatient temper of the Engl, The vu and 
whole Kingdom rung with complaints againſt the Duke“ ©" 
of Suffolk. It was publickly faid, he had betrayed the 
State, and that Maine, the Key of Normandy, was de- 
livered to the French, for the accompliſhment of a mar- 
riage, advantagious to none but himſelf, He was accuſed 
of being the principal Author of the Duke of Gloce/ter”s 
death, for fear that diſcerning Prince ſhould ſee through 
his treaſonable practices. It was complained, that there 
were but few Perſons of parts, and ſtill fewer of virtue, 
in the Council ; that, on the contrary, the Board was 
filled with vicious Counſellors, without Principles of Ho- 
nour or Religion, that no conſideration might hinder 


their being wholly devoted to the Will of the Queen, and 


her Miniſter : That it was the ſame thing, with regard 
to thoſe in the publick Poſts, in whom, honeſty and a- 
bility were hot ſo much required, as an attachment to 
the ' Miniſtry, The Queen was no leſs diſliked, It 
was complained, ſhe ruled, with inſupportable pride, a free 
Nation, uſed. to be governed only by Law, and which 
had never ſuffered a deſpotick Power. It was added, 
the Uſurpation of ſuch a Power was not to be borne, 
even in a King, much leſs in a foreign Queen. It was 


farther obſerved, that, by degrees, ſhe had turned out. of 


— 


ſoon be in want of proviſions, the Duke deſired to 


the Council all thoſe that gave her any umbrage, in or- 
der to ſubſtitute ſuch as were at her devotion, without 
troubling herſelf, whether they were fit for ſo high an 
employment. | 

In this diſpoſition were the People, when the Patlia- 7, Perl. 
ment met, the beginning of the year 1450 (5). The ment meets, 
Court wanted an aid to enable them to reſtore the af- r 
fairs of France: Otherwiſe, they ſaw themſelves obliged © © 
entirely to abandon them, and thereby, give their enemies 
a farther advantage againſt them. The Queen ſoon per- 
ceived, the general diſcontent had ſeized the very Mem- 
bers of Parliament. She believed, it would be of great 9, Queen 
advantage to remove the Parliament to Leice/ter, where tries in vain 
ſhe hoped to have greater ſway than at London, of whoſe , S_ 4 
Inhabitants ſhe was jealous. But ſhe met with ſo ſtrong Any 

fition from the Lords, that ſhe was forced to deſiſt. 

In all likelihood , ſomething was feared like what had 
paſſed at St. Edmundsbury, with regard to the Duke of 
Gheceſter. 
Upon the meeting of the Parliament (6), the 
Commons preſented to the Lords, an Indictment 


(2) Menſtrelet ſoys, it was Honfleur, fol, 21. 


my With James Butler, Son of the Earl of Ormond, and ſome other young Noblemen. They were ſecured in the Caſtle of Ewreux, Hall, fol. 154. 


relet, fol. 21. 


(4) The Governor was Sir Thomas Coneſon. Jui. 


(5) This Parliament met firſt at Weftminfer, on November 6. 1449, from whence it was adjourn'd eo the Black-friers, London, by reaſon of the 
Plague's being in the fore-named place; and on December 4, it was adjuurned back again to Weftminfter ; prorugued, on the 17th, to Fanuary 22. 1450, 
and on March P: prorogued to April 29, at Letcefler. In this Parliament the Commens gran ed the Kang an vouſual Subſidy, wiz. That every Per- 


ſon having fran 


Tenemeut by free Deed, Copy, grant of Annuity, or Office, to the clear yea:ly va:ue of twenty Shillings, ſhoujd pay Six-pence ; and ſo 


from twenty Shillings, to twenty Funds 1 From twenty Pounds, to two bundred Pounds yearly, Twelve-p-nce in the Pound: Frem two hundred Pounds, 
to pay two Shillings for every iwerty Sh:llings, as well for the Laity as the Clergy, Gueroians of Wards, Men having Fees, and all Corporations to 
Pay accordingly. Catton's Abridg p. 640, 641,-------- In this Parliament it was ena.icd, That whereas Cuſtomers, Searchers, Cc. did daily wrong- 
fully diſtreſs and arreſt the Ships, Goods, and Merchantizes of the Merchants of this Realm ; all Perſons ſo aggrieved, ſhould be authorized hereby to 
have a general Writ of Treſpaſs againſt the Authors of ſuch Arreſts, Charges, and Impoſitians z whereby they might ſue for, and recover forty Pounds, 


upon Conviction. Statutes, 28 Henry VI. 
| (6) On February 7. Cotron's Abridg. p. 641. 
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1459, againſt the Earl of Sit, containing the following Arti- 
cles: 


— 


ele I. That the Duke of Sußoll had treated with the Baſ- 


3 tard of Orleans, and the other French Ambaſſadors, to 
Suft.ik. perſwade King Charles to invade England; to the end, he 


— might place his Son on the Throne, whom he intended to 
' . 


Hall. marry with Margaret only Daughter of John Duke of So- 


fol. 157. _ 

I. That being bribed by the French, he had releaſed 
the Duke of Orleans, againſt the expreſs Orders of the late 
King. 

III. That Normandy was invaded by his Means, and 
Advice. 

IV. That being Ambaſſador in Frence, he ingaged to 
ſurrender Maine to the French, without the conſent of the 
reſt of the Ambaſladors, and drew the King and Council 
to ratifv his Engagement. 

V. That he had informed the Enemies, of the Weak- 
neſs of the Ingliſß Towns in France, and encouraged them 
to aſſault them. 

VI. That he had betrayed the Secrets of the Council to 
the Enemies of the State. 

VII. That he had hindered the Concluſion of a Peace, 
by diſcovering the Weakneſs of England (1). 

VIII. That he had made his Boaſts, in the hearing of 
ſeveral Lords, that his Credit at the French Court was no 
leſs, than at the Exgliſb. 

IX. That he had obſtrufted the ſending of Succours to 
France, that the Enemies might make the greater Pro- 

reſs. 

: X. That he had included in the Treaty of Truce 
neither the King of Arragon, nor the Duke of Bretagne, 
and by that affected neglect, England had loſt thoſe two 
Allies. 


The Duke's The Duke of Suffelþ anſwered theſe Accuſations, by a 
Defence. formal Denial of the greateſt Part, and required the 
Proofs, As to the Articles which he owned, he pro- 
duced the King's expreſs Orders. But that was not 
ſufficient to juſtify him, ſince his chief Crime, was the 
abuſe of his Credit with the King, and his impoſing 
Remark en upon the Council. Hiſtorians remark, that he cleared 
cbe loft A.- himſelf from all but the laſt Article, relating to the 
Ape Duke of Bretagne, Indeed, it is certain, in the firſt 
XI. p.59,99 Treaty of Truce concluded at Tours, and in ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent Treaties to prolong it, the Duke of Bretagne 
was included only by France. This is a Myſtery, not 
very eaſy to be unravelled. The Duke of Bedford, as 
has been related, obliged the Duke of Bretagne to re- 
nounce the Alliance of Charles, and acknowledge Henry 
for King of France. Since that time, there had been no 
Rupture between England and Bretagne, And yet, 
Charles took care to comprize the Duke of Bretagne in 
the Treaty of Truce, concluded at Tours, whilit the 
Engliſh mentioned him not. Was it through Negligence, 
Forgetfulneſs, or deſignedly? The laſt is moſt probable. 
However, the Duke of Self had in ſome meaſure re- 
paired this Error, by including the Duke of Bretagne as 
an Ally of England, in the prolongation of the Fruce 
Ub. p. 154. in 1447, as appears in the Collection of the Publick As. 
But that was not ſufficient, it ſeems, to ſatisſy his Ene- 
mies. 
2 The Queen perceiving that matters were like to go ill 


ſends tbe 


Hel- i» 6s With the Duke, ordered it ſo, that the King ſent him to 
Tower. the Toter, not ſo much with deſign to puniſh him, as to 
Feels, give ſome appearance of Satisfaction to the Commons, 
The Parlia- Mean while, for fear they ſhould perſiſt in their Proſecu- 
ment 2%" tion, ſhe cauſed the Parliament to be adjourned to Lei- 


gourned t 


Leiceſter. ceſter (2). Preſently after (3), the Duke came out of the 


be ute is Taxer, and reſumed his old Poſt at Court, The News 
3 of his releaſe raiſed a Sedition in Kent, headed by a Ful- 
i= Kent. ler (4). But before the Rebels could make any conſidera- 


Hall. ble attempt, the Ring-leaders were apprehended and 
executed, and by that means the Sedition was ſtifled in its 
Birth. 


The Parlia- "Che Parliament being re- aſſembled at Leicefter, the 


ment fits 


2 is. King and Queen appeared, attended by the Duke of 
Ci, Haff, as their Prime Miniſter. The Commons were ex- 


ape tremely oRended at this Proceeding, which they conſidered 


a5 A Bravado to them, To ſhew their Reſentment, they 1458. 
went in a Body and prtitioned the King, that the Pet. 
ſons, who had been inftrumental in delivering Nermin- + 
dy (5) to the French, might be puniſhed according to theic 
Demerits. The Queen wasfalarmed at this Petition. She” 
found, the Commons were bent upon the Duke of Sig- 
foll's Ruin, and that it was not poſſible to prevent it, 
without coming to an open Rupture with the T.ower- 
Houſe, Wherefore, to ſave the Miniſter ſome part of the 
Puniſhment which, probably, was. deſigned him, ſhe re- 
ſolved te prevent a formal Sentence, which could not but 
have been very rigorous in the preſent JunQure, A few H. 1 
days after this Petition, the King baniſhed the Duke for niþ«4. 
five Years, and removed all his Creatures. The Duke 
himſelf looking upon this Exile as a proper means to ſe- 
cure him from the Fury of the People, ſpeedily imbarked 
for France, But he could not eſcape his Deſtiny. He 17:5: 6. 
was met in his Paſſage by an Hngliſ Ship, called the d in bir 
Nicholas, and the Captain ſearching the Duke's Veſſel, +1 3 
and finding him there, ordered his Head to be ſtruck off, Adi. 
without any farther Ceremony (6). Thus fell I illiam de Hul. 
la Pole Duke of Silk, who a few days before, was the 
greateſt and moſt powerful Perſon in the Kingdom. It is 
uncertain, whether he was guilty of all the Crimes the 
Commons laid to his Charge. But it cannot be denied, 
that the diſaſters which, one after another, happened to the 
affairs of the Englih in France, are to be aſcribed to his ill 
Conduct; if it be true, that they are not to be deemed the 
Conſequences of a Plot, formed to deprive the King of all 
his Conqueſts in France. | 

By the Duke of Sfb death, the Duke of York ſaw u na, .; 
himſelf freed from a powerful Enemy, who, being at- York e 
tached to the Houſe of Lancaſler, would, doubtleſs, have — Crow, 
ſtrongly oppoſed the Execution of his deſigns. Though Boni 
this Prince was in Jreland, his Friends effectually ſerved 
him in England, by 28 his Merit, and repreſenting 
to the People, the King's Incapacity, and the Quesn's 


- Male-Adminiſtration, Theſe Diſcourſee, joined to the en- 


tire loſs of Nermandy, which happened at the ſame time, 

made deep Impreſſions on the Minds of the People, and 

daily increaſed the number of the Duke's Adherents, He 

had perſect Information of what paſſed. But not to ha- 

zard himſelf in vain, he deviſed an Expedient, which he 
thought proper to found the People's Inclinations, in order 

to take his meaſures with more 0 By his Inſtiga- r Cue 
tion, Jack Cade an Iriſbman, aſſumed the Name of Jahn I 
Mortimer, of the Houſe of arch, executed in the begin- * 
ning of this Reign. Under this horrowed Name he te- Ad. pa 
paired - into Kent (7), where the Duke of York had many XL p23; 
Adherents, and drew together great Numbers of Male- 5. 
contents, uſing for pretence, the neceſſity of reforming 

the Government, and eaſing the People. In the preſent „, 1 
diſpoſition of the greateſt Part of the Nation, with regard proacowr 
to the Court, the Rebels ſo increaſed, that in few days Lan. 
Cade ſaw himſelf in condition to incamp on Black- Heath, 

near London. 

The King having notice of the approach of the Re- N e 
bels, ſent to know the reaſon of their appearing thus in fre ernios 
Arms Cade anſwered for all, that they had no ill de ſign oO 
upon the King's Perſon : That their Intention was, to t. l. 
petition the Parliament, that the evil Miniſters might _—_ Am 
puniſhed, and the People rendered more happy than of late 
years. A ſew days after, they preſented to the Parha- 
ment two Petitions, ſetting forth the Grievances of the 
Nation. Among other things, they prayed, that the Duke 
of Somerſet might be puniſhed, as being the principal Au- 
thor of the loſs of Noymandz, That the King's Council 
might be filled with the Princes of the Blood, and other 
prudent and judicious Perſons, and not with vicious and 
profligate Men, of ill Principles and Manners, and unca- 
pable of managing the affairs of the State, "Theſe Peti- 
tions being communicated te the King, the Council con- 
demned them as ſeditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
Rebellion by foree of Arms. Whereupon, the King aſ- 7% Nr 
ſembling a Body of fifteen thouſand Men, headed them 233 
himſelf, and marched againſt the Rebels. Upon his ap- Cad eue 
proach, Cade, as if he was afraid, retired, and lay in Am- ne 
buſh in a Wood near Sevenoak, not queſtioning but the Pio, 97 
King would follow him. But Henry, imagining the Re- 44, H 
bels were diſperſed, returned to London, being contented _ 


appraring. (1) Or ther by diſcovering to King Cheri, the Commiſſion, Authority, and Inſtructions of the Exliſb Arabail:dors. Hall, fol. 457, 


Suffotk's 
Stow. () On AMrce zo, th mee: at Leiceſter, April 29. 
ond. (3) After a Month's Contzaement. Hall, 10l. 158. 


(4 A d:iperate Fellow, cried mat {hany, but nick-named, Blue-Beard. Stow's Ann. p. 387. 


{ .) It ſhouid be ann and Maine, as Hall, fol. x58, and Steto have it, p 


387. 


(5) The ship belonged to the Duke of & xeter, then Conſtable of the Tenor. Rapin, by miſtake, makes the Captain's name to be Nicbeſas inftead of 
the »hip's. The Duke being thus taken, was bronght into Dower Road, where his Head was ſtruck off on the Side of a Gark-boatz and the Head and 
Bdy were let on {wer Studs, where they were f.und by a Chaplain of his, and taken vp and buried in the Collegiate Church of Mingf eld in Duffel. 
H{all t1. 158. Or, according to others, in the Charter-bouſe of Kingſton upon Hull. Stow, p. 388. He was beheaded, ſays Dag dale. May 2. He ler- 
ved twenty fou, years in France, and ſeventeen without ever returning home. He was Privy Counſellor fitteen years, ard a Knignt of the Garter th r 
His Ductiete Ace, Naugbter avd Heir ot Chaucer, ded in 14 Edward IV, and was bunicd at Ewel na, in the Church of her own founding» Dugdalc's 


Baron Vol. br. p 159» 
(7) In May this year. Sb, p. 389 
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Book XII. 


1450. w th ſending after them a Detachment of his Army, com- 
manded by Sir Humphrey Stafford (1). This Detachment 
falling into the Ambuſh, were cut in pieces, and the Com- 
mander himſelf loſt his Life in the Fight (2). 

At che ſame time, Cads began his march towards Lon- 
enden. % (3), whilſt the King and the whole Court haſtily re- 


Crdegs let 
2275 tired to Kenelworth Caſtle, leaving a Garriſon in the Tower, 
under the Command of the Lord Scales. Cade's Succeſs 
againſt Stafford increaſed his Army with Multitudes, who 
flocked from all Parts to join him. The City of London, 
either through fear, or ſome other Motive, opened her 
Gates to the Rebels, and Cade entered as it were in Tri- 
umph, at the head of his Troops. But he prohibited, un- 
der ſevere Penalties, the offering any Injury to the Inha- 
Nelebead! hitants. Next day, being informed, that the Lord Say, 
— High- Treaſurer, was in the City, he ordered him to be 
apprehended and beheaded (4). Towards the Evening, he 
retired to Southwark, on the other ſide of the Thames, 
- and continued thus for ſome days, to enter the City in 
the Morning, and go out again at Night, on purpoſe to 

take from the Citizens all occaſion of fear, 
NQuarrelbe-  Cades Soldiers and the Londoners lived at firſt very 
friendly together. But at laſt, the Soldiers 'committing 
— ſome Riot in the City, when they' would have entered, 
Fight on the according to Cuſtom, in the Morning (5), they found the 
i oj Bridge-Gate ſhut againſt them. Whereupon a Battle en- 
Saw. ſued between them and the Citizens (6), which laſted all 
day, and ended at the approach of night, by a Ceſſation 
of Arms till the Morrow. Mean while, the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the Chancellor (7), who had taken 
fuge in the Tower, obſerving by their Spies, and the 
Procredingy of the Rebels, that their Hearts began to fail 
them, inſtantly drew up a general Pardon, put the Great- 
Seal to itz and cauſed it to be proclaimed in the Night, 
Ode it de- in Southwark, The Pardon produced ſo ſudden and ſur- 
n priſing an Effect, that, before it was day, Cade found 
himſelf deſerted by his Followers, and ſorced to fly all 
alone, and conceal himſelf in the County of Suſſex. But 
tas. the King promiſing, by Proclamation, a thouſand Marks 
— 2 to any Perſon that ſhould bring him dead or alive, he was 
ain in his retreat (8), by 2. — Iden] a Gentleman 
5. 285- of Kent, who brought his Body to London (9). The Par- 
1185 don under the Great-Seal did not prevent the Execution 
of many of his Accomplices (10). Thus ended this dan- 
gerous Rebellion, which might have been attended with 
worſe Conſequences, had it been conducted by a more ex- 

perienced Leader (11). 

cmimatin Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the War was 
of the War continued in Normandy, but ſtill to the diſadvantage of 
2 Norman the Engliſh. The Queen perceiving, the People's diſcontent 
2: riet brings partly ſprung ſrom the ill Succeſs of the Affair of France, 
a Sepp'y had ſent fifteen hundred Men (12) to the Duke of Somerſet, 
fron Eng- under the Command of Sir Thomas Kiriel, who landed at 
He marches Cherbourg, His deſign was to lead his Troops to Caen, 
txwards where the Duke of Somerſet then was. But as it was dan- 
— gerous to march with ſo ſmall a Body, he was joined upon 
tne Road by ſeveral Detachments of the Englih Garriſons 
in thoſe Parts. The French Authors ſay, that by this 
Junction the Englih Army amounted to five thouſand 
The Bat Men (13), which however is not very likely. Be this 
Fourm's7;* as it will, the Conſtable Richement hearing of Kiriel's 
Englith are deſign, ſpeedily drew together a Body of ſeven thouſand 
4ef-ated., Men, and went and expected him at Fourmigm, through 
e er which he was to paſs. The two Armies engaging, the 
f Engliſh, though inferior in Number, long defended them- 
ſelves with great Bravery, But at length, notwithſtand- 
ing their obitinate reſiſtance, they were put to rout, and 
their General taken Priſoner (14). Upon comparing this 


Battle with a certain Prediction of the Maid of Orleans, 
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that the Engliſb ſhould be entirely driven out of the King- 1450. 
dom, by a defeat, much greater than thoſe of Orleans 

and Patay, one is inclined to believe, ſhe was not perſectly 
inſpired. For, in the Battle of Foaurmigni, the only one 

ſince Jean's death, the Engliſh, even according to their 
Enemies Computation, were at moſt but five thouſand, and 

loſt- but fifteen hundred (15). However, for the ſake of 

the Prophecy, the French Writers talk of the Battle of 
Fourmigni in very lofty Terms, comparing it to the moſt 

famous Battles, | 

KiriePs Reinforcement being defeated, the Duke of Se- Charles 
merſet could no longer withſtand the victorious Arms af the coplears 
French. It would be needleſs, to give a particular account 7 
of the Sieges carried on by the French in this ſecond Cam- dy. N 
pain (16). It will ſuffice to ſay in a word, that about the 
middle of Auguſt, Charles ſaw himſelf maſter of all Nor- 
mandy. The City of Caen was inveſted the 4th of June, Ne pu of 
and the 21ſt of the fame Month, the Duke of Somerſet Somerier 
capitulated (17); againſt the Opinion of ſome of the On- 
cers, who maintained, it was not yet time. Falaiſe (18), Montretar. 
Domfront, and Cherbourg were beſieged at once, and the J. Charuer. 
Campain ended in Nermandy with the taking of Cher- Wel. 
bourg (19), which ſurrendered the 12th of Augu/f, Thus 
in two Campains, Charles became maſter of the whole 
Province, without one ſingle Town remaining in the hands 
of the Engliſh. 

The Parliament met at Vg minſter the 6th of Nevem- 93, por a. 
ber, and about the ſame time, the Duke of Somerſet having ment nett. 
nothing more to do in France came into England. He was g Pate of 
blamed for the loſs of Normandy, and particularly of Caen, n 
where he was accuſed of not having done his duty. Theſe England, 
Complaints were ſo publickly made, that the Commons Ce“ 
could not help taking notice of them. They petitioned He it ſert to 
the King, to ſend the Duke of Somerſet to the Tower, that the Tuber. 
his Conduct might be examined. Ilenty not thinking pro- 
per to diſoblige the Commons at ſuch a Juncture, granted 
their requeſt, The Populace of London were fo tranſported , p,;.., 
with Joy, when they heard the Duke was in the Tower, i: plundereds 
that they immediately riſe and plundered his Palace. They 
would have proceeded farther, if the Kang had not ſpee- 
dily put out a Proclamation to d:ſperſe them. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſome of the moſt audacious continued the T'umult, 
till one of the moſt inſolent was beheaded. The Parlia- „ e, e 
ment was no ſooner up, but the Duke of Somerset was re- of the Tow. 
leaſed, and aſſumed, at Court, the Poſt enjoyed by the er. 4 1 
Duke of Suffolk. 2 

The Engliſh not having been able to prevent the loſs Char'es rater 
of Normandy, were (till leſs able to defend Guienne, which ſeveral places 
was more remote. King Charles improving the preſerſt hor a wa 
Juncture, had now ſent his Troops into that Province, 
where, this very year, his Generals took Bergerac, Genſac, 
Montferrand, Chalais, St. Fei, which made but a very 


faint Reſiſtance. The Se:ſun being very far advanced, 


hindered them from purſuing their Conqueſts. 

During the Winter, the Earl of Orval, of the Houſe of Tvze Ear! of 
Albret, making Inroads to the very Gates of Bourdeaux, O's! beats 
the Mayor fallied out with ten thouſand Men to attack 3 
him. ew inferior ſoever Orval might be in number of Bourdeaur: 
Troops, he ſtood his ground againſt this undiſciplined Mi- Nonſtrelet. 
litia, flew great part of them, and took many Priſoners. 

In April 1451, the Army of France, commanded by ,,-,, 
the Baſtard of Orleans, Earl of Dunois and Longueville, Great Pre- 


was forty thouſand ſtrong. This General preſently be- LT 1 the 


came maſter of Afontguion in Saintonge. Then, May the II fs 
16th, he beſieged Blaye, and carried it the 21ſt. Not Monttrelet: 
only, there was no Engliſh Army in the Field, but more- Hall. 
over, no manner of appearance, that the Court of Eng- 

land effectually thought of defending Guienne. The French 


General improving fo favorable a Juncture, divided his 


(1) Rapin, by m'ſtake, calls him the Lord Sraffird. He was a collateral Branch of the Family of Humphrey de Stafford Duke of Buckingham. 


(z) Wich his Brother Milan. Hall, fol. 159. 


(3) And came again and encamped on B/ack-beath ; where the King deputed to him the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Humphrey Stafford Duke of 


Bnckintban, to know what Propoſals he had to make. [6id. 


(4) Famer Fyner, who, by reaſon his Mother was Siſter and Cobeir to William de Say, a Deſcendant of the former Baron de Say, was created, 25 Her- 
ry VI, a Baron, by the Title of Lord Say and Sale. He was accuſed with the Duke of Suffc/t about the affair of Maine, and thereupon to appeaſe the 
People, was turned out from being High-Treaſurer;z and upon the Clamovrs of the Rebels, was ſent to the Toxwer, fr m whence they fetched him, and 
arra gned him at Cuild- Hall before the Mayor. He d-fired to be tried by his Peers, in order to gain time; but Code and his Accompik es, nit admitting 
of this dilatory Pez, took him by force from the Officers, and burrying him to the Standard in Cheap, cut off his Head, which they fet on a Pole, aid 
cauſed to be carried b-fore them along the Streets, Net fatisfied with this, they alſo dragged his naked Body at a Horſe's Tail into Sowrbroark, where it 
was hanged and quartered. Hell, fol. 1606, Dugdale's Barm. Vol. II. p. 245, 246- 


(5) Fuly's. Stow's Ann. . 390. 


(6) Afliſted by the Lord Scales Keeper of the Tower, and the brave Matthew Gough, who was ſhin, Ha'l, fol. 160. 
(7) Who was then the Archbiſhop of Tord, viz. Jahn Kempe, Getton's Abridg. p. 641- 


(3) At Hertf. Il in Suſſex. Stow, p. 392+ 


(9) He was Riled Captain Mend All, Stowo's Ann. p. 288, 342. He was quartered, and his Head ſet up on London Bridge. 


(10) Twenty in Eight at Canterbury, and the reſt elſewhere. Stow, p. 


392 


(11) 4 here were alte Inſurrections at the ſame time in Hlamſbire, and particularly in Wik ſpire, where I illiam Aſcoth Biſhop of Sarum was murdered by 


the Mub. Ibid. 


(12) Three thouſand, ſays Monftrelet, ſol. 26. They took Valongnes ſoon after their landing. [bid Hall, fol. 154. 


(13 Petween fix and ſeven thouſand, according to M:nftreler, fol. 26. 
t14) April 18. Jdem. fl. 27. 


(15) Three thouſand ſeven hundred. Ibid. Hall ſays, four thauſand were fl dn, and eight bundred taken Priſoners, fol. 1886. 


25 


2 


(16, They took Guiſchen, -Honflour, Fr. ſaey, Vire, Auraiches, Tomblaine, Bayeux, Briguebec, 'Valongnes, It. Sauveur de Vicomte, &c. Mon rel, fol. 
(19) Through the earneſt Iotrexties of his Wife, wh had like to have been killed by a Stone-Shot, that fell between her and her Childrer. The Duke 


of Somerſet was not G wernor of this Town; for the Duke of Tort, the Owner, had appointed Sir Davy Hel! C:ptain- General, Sir Robert Vere Governor 


e the Caftle, ani Sir Hen y Radford of the Dangeon. Hull, fol. 155. 
— Idem. fol. 156. 


18. Of which Ad Jrellop, ani ſtoma! Corton Efquires were 


(1p) Thomas G vile was Goverrre: Ibid. 
A rmy 
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14;t. Army into four Bodies, the moſt conſiderable of which he 
commanded himſelf, He gave the Command of the other 
three to the Earls of Foix, Pontieure, and Armagnac. All 
theſe Generals made ſeveral Conqueſts with eaſe. Libourn, 
Caſtillon, Dacs, Rioure, Bourg, ſurrendered in a ſhort 
time. Fronſac, the ſtrongeſt Place of the Province, held 
out but three days; however, the Caſtle made a brave 
Defence. 1 | 

Beurdeaux The Inhabitants of Guienne ſeeing themſelves thus de- 
and thr c ſerted by the King of England, thought it time to pro- 
22 vide for their Safety, The States of the Province being 
aſſembled at Bourdeaux in June, reſolved voluntarily to 
Monftrelt. ſubmit to King Charles, and avoid the utter ruin they 
were threatned with. Purſuant to this Reſolution, they 
concluded, with the Earl of Dunais, a Treaty, promiſing 
to ſubmit to the Dominion of the King of France, if be- 
fore the 24th of the ſame Month; they were not relieved 
by an Army able to give Battle, "I he French General 
could grant that Condition without apprehenſion, ſince he 
was well aſſured there was nothing ready in England, for 
Guienne the aſſiſtance of Guienne. The Army not appearing, all 
ſurrender 19 the Towns of the Duchy opened their Gates to the French, 
Charks **” except Bayonne, which refuſed to be included in the Treaty. 
— This Place, the only one the Engliſb had left, was inveſted 
Which is the 6th of Augu/t, The Breach being large enough on 
Jede the 19th of the ſame Month (1), the Beſiegers were pre- 


NRA paring to ſtorm ; but the Inhabitants ſaved them the trou- 
ble, by riſing in Arms; and obliging the Garriſon to capi- 
tulate. Ihe French Hiſtorians ſay, that a white Croſs 
was ſeen in the Air, juſt over the Town, an evident Sign 
of God's Protection to France. 

e — Whilſt the Court of England careleſsly ſuffered Guienne 


n be loſt, they grew extremely uneaſy with regard to the 
to the Duke Duke of York. As in the Kenti/hh Rebellion, Sack Cade 
of York- had allumed the Name of Mortimer, it was eaſy to per- 
ceive, his aim had been to ſound the People's Inclination 
to the Houſe of March. Conſequently it might be in- 
ſerred, that he had been incouraged by the Duke of York, 
ſole Heir of that Family. Indeed the thing was palpable, 
but there was no Evidence to convict the Duke, becauſe 
Cade was flain. Beſides, in the Feople's Diſpoſition with 
regard to the Court, they would infallibly have joined with 
the Duke of York, if, by being publickly attacked, he had 


The xing been forced to ſtand upon his Defence. Mean while, as 
2 he was ſuſpected of forming ſome Plot in Ireland, and of 


intending to bring an Army of JIriſb into England, the 
King ſent Orders to the Sheriffs of Wales, Shropſhire, and 
Ill ef: of Cheſhire, to be in a readineſs to hinder his landing. This 
i precau- Precaution produced ſeveral ill Effects. In the firſt Place, 
_ it ſhewed, that the Court was afraid of the Duke of York, 
which it would have been proper to conceal, for fear of 
giving the People occaſion to inquire into the reaſon. In 
the next place, the Duke found it was his Buſineſs to be 
upon his guard; whereas, if the Court had feigned not 
to know his deſigns, they might have drawn him into 
ſome Snare, or given him room to make ſome falſe Step, 
which would have given them an advantage. In fine, 
he was thereby furniſhed with a pretence to complain, 
{ſince he was ſo far from being convicted of any Project 
againſt the King, that he had not taken any apparent Step, 
Jbe Duke on which an Accuſation could be grounded. Accordingly, 
complains to he wrote to the King, complaining of this Suſpicion, which 
2 he feigned to look upon as extremely injurious, and as a 
; mere pretence intended for his ruin. The King ſent him 
a very civil anſwer, giving him ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, 

but revoked not his Orders. 
The Duke Though Cade's Enterprize had miſcarried, the Duke of 
uy - 64 York had reaped the Benefit he propoſed, The great 
ſpite of a number of People that embarked in it, diſcovered how 
difficu.ties. much the Nation was diſpleaſed with the Queen and the 
Miniſtry, and that the Memory of the Rights of the Houſe 
of March was not entirely aboliſhed. So, inſtead of be- 
ing diſcouraged, he entertained freſh hopes. He judged, 
if the Shadow only of one of his Family was capable of 
cauſing ſo great a Multitude to take Arms, much more 
would the People be attached to a Prince of the Blood- 
Royal, ſole Heir of this Houſe. Mean while, not to be 
too haſty in the execution of a Project of ſuch Conſequence, 
he reſolved, before any thing was attempted, to conſult 
He returns his Friends. The time of his Government of Ireland 
co England. being expired, he embarked for England, but when he 
Biondi. would have landed in Wales, found at the Port the Mi- 
litia in Arms ready to oppoſe him. He landed, notwith- 


be oppoſed. 
Stow. 


(1) The 26th, ſays Monfreler, fol. 39. 
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ſtanding, at another Place, which was not ſo ſtrongly guand- 
ed. He did this the more boldly, as he had only his own + 


Servants with him, and had yet given his Enemies no hold. 


After that, he repaired to London, from whence the Court 


was gone ſome time before in | Progreſs. to the weſtern 
Counties. 5 


The Duke of York was impatiently expected at London, He concert 


His Friends had frequently conferred together in his Ab- 


51. 


mea ſures 


,vith bis 


ſence, but could not come to any Reſolution without / nerd. 
him. His principal Adherents were, John Mowbray Duke Biondi. 


of Norfolk, Richard Nevil Earl of Salisbury, Son- in- law 
to the General of the ſame Name (2), ſlain before Orleans, 
Richard Nevil his Son, who was ſhortly after Earl of J/ar- 
wick, by his Marriage with Anne Beauchamp Daughter of 


the Earl of J/arwick who died in France, Thomas Court 


ney Earl of Devonſhire, though Brother-in-law of the Duke 
of Somerſet (3), and Edward Brook Baron of -C:bham (4), 
With theſe Lords, the Duke, immediately after his arri- 
val, concerted Meaſures to accompliſh his deſigns. The 
reſult of their Conſultations was, that the Duke ſhould re- 
tire into Yales, where the Family of March had always 
had a great Intereſt ; That he ſhould privately be aſſured 
of ſeaſonably raiſing an Army, by means of his Friends ; 
That he ſhould then write to the King, to advertiſe him 
of the People's diſlike of the Miniſtry, and particularly of 
the Duke of Somerſet. 


Stow. 


In purſuance of this Reſolution, the Duke repairing into He rrtirer 


Wales, and taking all his meaſures, writ to the King, 


«© were ſcreened from Juſtice, and that he took the free- * reform the 
e dom to adviſe him to prevent the ill Conſequences of C. 


this diſcontent, That the ſpeedieſt means was to order 
«© the guilty to be brought to their Trial, and particu- 
&« larly the Duke of Semerſet, who having been impeached 
*© by the Commons, was reſtored to Favour without any 
Examination. In fine, that if he would give the Na- 
<« tion this Satisfaction, he offered to aſſiſt in the Execu- 
tion of ſo good a deſign.” The Miniſtry eaſily per- 
ceived, the Duke of York ſought an occaſion of quarrel, 
But as in their preſent ſituation, G1 durſt not act haughti- 
ly, it was judged proper, the King ſhould ſend the Duke a 
civil anſwer, which would diſappoint him of the pretence 
he wanted. Accordingly the King in his Letter told him, 


miſs in the Government; and for that purpoſe intended to , anſwer. 


appoint a certain number of virtuous and able Counſellors, 
of whom he was deſigned to be one: That as for the 
T raitors mentioned in his Letter, he did not mean to let 
them go unpuniſhed, - but the affair being of very great 
Conſequence, required mature Deliberation. : That as for 
the Duke of Somerſet in particular, he ſhould not be ex- 
cuſed from anſwering the Accuſations laid to his Charge. 
Though this anſwer deprived the Duke of York of all 


pretence to take Arms, he imagined however, the King's 73, 0.4. 


into Wales, 


dnd writes 


that all the Kingdom was diſſatisfied, becauſe Traitors «© be King 


Stow, 


: 7 The Kir 
he had reſolved ſome time ſince to reform whatever was a- 6d. bins 


bare refuſal to remove or puniſh the Miniſters complained marcber re 


of, was a ſufficient Warrant. He did not expect ſo mild 
an anſwer. Mean while, as he had taken his meaſures to 


London with 


an Army. 


Hall. 


raiſe an Army, he did not think proper to break them, or Stow. 


ſuffer himſelf to be decoyed by a Moderation which might 


be as well feigned as real, So, putting himſelf at the The Xing 


head of his Army, he marched towards London. 
found the Queen had not been fo negligent as he expected. 
Upon notice of the Duke's retiring into Wales, ſhe had 
ordered Troops to be levied in the King's Name, without 
diſcovering however for what they were intended, The 
Duke therefore was no ſooner upon the march, but he 
heard the King was advancing (5) to give him Battle. 


Though he wanted neither Courage nor Experience, he 


thought he ſhould not venture a Battle with the King, 
without having a more plauſible Pretence than what he 
would have covered his deſigns with. His aim was to 
gain the People; but to fight the King without a more 
ſpecious reaſon, was not the way to compals his ends, 
though he could even have been ſure of Victory. Beſides, 
looking upon the City of London as able to incline the 
Balance to his ſide, he judged that, before all things, he 
ought to ſecure that Metropolis. For this reaſon, when 


London 


geen ou? is 
But he 7:4. 


he heard the King was coming againſt him, he ſuddenly Gates 4 


altered his rout, and by ſp 
and appeared before London, where he expected to be received 
with open Arms. But he had the mortification to find the 
Gates ſhut, the Inhabitants not thinking proper to declare 
for him, whilſt the King was fo cloſely purſuing him with 


(2) Son-in-law of Thomar de Montacute Earl of Salisbury, in right of whoſe ſole Daughter and Heir, named Alice, he had the Title of Earl of Sa- 
{ibury. He was eldeſt Sou by a ſecond Wife to Ralph Newil Earl of Weftporeland. m_—_— Baron, Vol. I. p. 302. ö 


. (3) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Son - in law. He marricd Margaret Beaufort, Siſter of £ 


und Duke of Somerſet. 


(4) Ot theſe five, the two firſt were drawn to engage with the Duke of York, by reaſon of their affinity with him. For the faid Duke had married Cecily, 
Siſter of the Earl of Salizbury. And Jabs Duke of Norfolk took part with the Earl of Salizbury, as being the Son ef his Siſter Catherine, but morgin 
the behalt of his Father, who was baniſhed, and of his Uncle, who was beheaded at York in the Reign of Heary IV. The Earl of Warwick's diſcontent was 
occafioned by a quarrel between him and the Duke of Somerſet, A for the Earl of Devonſhire, and the Lord Cobbom, it docs not appear What induces 


them to declare againſt Henry VI. Biond!, p. 155. 
(5) He ſet out Felruary 16, Stow, p. 399. 


a ficonger 


y Marches got before him, — the 
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Book XII. 


a ſtronger Army than his. He was forced therefore to paſs 
the Thames at King ſlon, and encamp on Burnt- Heath (1), 
twelve Miles from London. The King following him, 
marched over London Bridge, and encamped about four 


Miles from him. 
The two Armies being ſo near one another, that no- 


1452. 


Kin | 
2 1e thing could prevent an Engagement, the King ſent two 
„. 4+ Biſhops (2), to know of the Duke what had induced him 
— — to appear in Arms. As the Duke ſaw himſelf diſappointed 
Arms of his hopes to gain London, he thought it adviſeable to 


* ſhow ſome regard for the Court, for fear of ruining his 
The Duke Affairs by haſty Reſolutions. In this Belief he anſwered, 
offers to ſu®- he had never intended to forſake his Allegiance to the 


| 5 A . . 
2 gn King, but only to remove from his Perſon evil Counſel- 


back to the lors, of whom the Duke of pin af was the chief; and if 
4-0 the King would put him into ſate Cuſtody, till he ſhould 
Stow. in Parliament anſwer to what was objected againſt him, he 


was ready to diſmiſs his Troops. He did not expect, his 

demand would be granted, ſince the King and Queen were 

ſolely guided by the Counſels of Him, who Was moſt con- 

cerned to have it rejected. He hoped thereby to throw all the 

Blame on the Court, and demonſtrate to the People, that 

the Miniſtry did not ſcruple to expoſe the Kingdom to a 

Civil War, for the ſake of a Man odious to the Nation. 

He is taten But for once he was the dupe of his own Policy. The 

at bis Word. King took him at his word, promiſed to ſend his Enemy 

to the Tower, and even ordered him to be immediately 

arreſted, The Duke of York was ſurprized at this Conde- 

ſcenſion. He would have been very glad to recede from his 

Engagement. But as he could not do it without laying him- 

ſelf too open, he thought he ſhould run ſome risk, rather 

than hazard the Loſs of the People's Good-Will, on 

fr diſmiſſes which he built all his Expectations. So, without Heſita- 

bir 1r9p3, tion, he disbanded his Troops (3) and came to Court, not 

2 vouchſafing even to take any Precaution for his Safety, 

tbe Duke of When he was in the King's Preſence, he accuſed the 

Somerſet» Duke of Somerſet with great Warmth, and endeavoured to 

pos 5 perſwade the King, that he was a Traitor, and had ſacrificed 

accuſer him, the Intereſt of the Kingdom to his Ambition and Avarice, 

— Upon theſe Words, the Duke of Somerſet, who was con- 

en.  cealed behind the Hangings, ſuddenly ſtept forth to anſwer 

him, and accuſed him of conſpiring him to dethrone the 

King. The Duke of York ſeeing his Enemy before him, and 

in the King's Apartment, whom he thought in ſafe Cuſ- 

tody, found he was amuſed, and perceived his Danger. 

Nevertheleſs, without ſhowing any Concern, he modeſt- 

ly complained of the King's Breach of Promiſe, by the 

Suggeſtions of the Duke of Somerſet, on whom he caſt 

The Duke of the Baſeneſs of this Fraud. Immediately after, the King 

ks diſmiſſed the Duke of York, and ordered him to be appre- 
f ' hended as ſoon as he was out of his Preſence (4). 

Reaſcns If the Duke of Yor#'s Enemies had dared to gratify their 

hich bin= Reſentment, he would never have freed himſelf from the 

dered the Snare he had imprudently fallen into. But the Poſture of 

band, % Affairs, and the Diſpoſition of the People, affording juſt 

% Death, Occaſion of Fear, they durſt not proceed againſt him, 

Hall. Two other reaſons helped likewiſe to ſave him. It was 

ful 164. rumoured at Court, that the young Earl of March his 

Son, attended by all the F mals of his Family, was ad- 

vancing with a ſtrong Body of Troops to deliver his Fa- 

ther. So, for fear the Duke's Army, which was lately 

disbanded, ſhould join his Son's "Troops, the Court was 

obliged to take a more gentle Courſe, On the other hand, 

the Gaſcons had ſent Deputies to the King, to offer to re- 

duce Cuienne to his Obedience, if he would ſend them Sup- 

plies. At ſuch a Juncture it was believed, as the Duke of 

York's Blood could not be ſpilt without involving the King- 

in a Civil War, there would be a Neceſſity of detaining 

the Troops intended for Guienne, and thereby a favorable 

1 at Opportunity loſt of recovering that Province. Theſe 

. Conliderations induced the Queen and Duke of Somerſet 

to give the Duk of York his Liberty, though their own, 

the King's, and the whole Houſe of Lanca/ter's Intereſt, 

required he ſhould be ſacrificed to their Safety, Perhaps 

all the Calamities, England afterwards indured, might by 

Il: taker a that means have been prevented. However, as the Queen 

Oath 1 the and Miniſters were willing, as far as in them lay, to ſe- 

K'nzz Cure themſelves againſt his Deſigns, they obliged him to 

"puny take an Oath to the King, whereby he ſwore to remain 

his faithful 3 till Death, and never to take Arms 


and retires againſt him. his done, the Duke of York retired to his 
g ig- 


more. 


Hall, (1) A Mile from Darrſ'rd in Kent. Hall, fol. 163. 
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ts 


Caſtle of ignore (5), and the Duke of Somerſ entoved, 1452; 
without a Rival, the Authority he had acquired at Court. 

Whilſt Henry was employed at home, in oppoſing the 858 
Attempts of the Duke of York, Charles had no lets an Ce 2, 
Enemy to encounter in his own Kingdom, The Dauphin % Dauptin, 
his Son, a Prince of a turbulent "Temper, created him 
great Uneaſineſs by his Behaviour towards him, For 
ſome time paſt he had reſided in Dauphine, where he ated 
as Sovereign, regardleſs of the King his Father's Orders, 
executing them no farther than he pleaſed, He had even 
the Raſhneſs, to demand of the Duke of Savyy his Daug li 
ter Violante in Marriage; and the Duke complied with his 
Requeſt, without either vouchſafing to acquaint the King 
with the Matter, Provoked at this Proceeding, Charles 
put himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand Men, and 
marched towards Lyons, bent upon chaſtiſing his Son, and 
puniſhing the Duke of Savoy's Preſumption. But the Re- 
volution which happened at the ſame time in Guienne, 
cauſed him to take other Meaſures, 

The Gaſcans, who had been for three hundred Years, Te g 
without interruption, under the Dominion of the Kings of 2 :, 53. 
England, had ſubmitted to King Charles, only becauſe they King «f 
were neglected by the Engliſh. As ſoon as the French * 
Army had quitted Guienne, the Lords of the Country, in 55 
concert with the Inhabitants of Baurdeaux, reſolved to re- 
turn to their antient Sovereigns (6). For that purpoſe, 7%: 05%» 74 
they deputed the Lords of Candale and  Eſparre, to con- A 
trive the means at Lond». The Troubles raiſed by the 1 
Duke of York, had for ſome time hindered the Court from 
attending to this Affair. But when they were appeaſed, 
the Queen and Council, after mature deliberation, judged 
that nothing inould be neglected to accompliſh the Enter- 
prize. The. Succeſs, they expected, might redeem their 
Credit, and gain them an Intereſt with the People, which 
they wanted to ſupport themſelves againſt their Enemies, 

Talbot, the valiant Earl of Shrewsbury, who was returned Tabor {ns 
from a Voyage into /:a/y, was choſen for this Expedition.“ Cen- 
Though he was fourſcore Years old, he readily accepted an iangreler, 
Employment, which gave him Opportunity, once more, Hail. 
before his Death, to do his King and Country a conſiderable 4, 
Service. As Diligence was abſolutely neceſſary, he embarked 321. 
what Troops were ready, conſiſting of ſeven hundred Men 

at Arms (7), upon a promiſe that the reſt deſigned for 

him ſhould quickly follow. He failed the 18th of Och 

ber, and on the 21ſt landed near Bourdeaux. Next Day He is let inte 
he appeared before the City, and as every thing was pre- ren 
pared to receive him, he was introduced at a Gate of Hall. 
which the Citizens had the Guard. The Freuch Garriſon, 

who had not heard of his Arrival, ſurprized at this unex- 

pected Accident, would have retired at another Gate, but 

were almoſt all taken, 

The promiſed Reinforcement being arrived from Eng- Th te 
land a few Days after (8), the Earl of Shrewsbury took 
the Field at the head of ſeven thouſand Men. With this B 
little Army he reconquered ſome of the Towns of Guj- Moftrelets 
enne, among others Fronſac and Ca/?illin, as rapidly as they 
were loſt. If Winter had not prevented him from pur- 
ſuing his Conqueſts, he would have made himſelf Maſter 
of all Guienne, 

Charles, who was then at Lyons, hearing this ill News, 
did not think proper to perſiſt in the Execution of the 
deſign he had formed. The Affair of Guienne ſeemed to 
him of greater Importance, So, ſuddenly altering his 
reſolution, he permitted the Dauphin to marry the 
Princeſs of Save, and gave one of l. is Daughters to the 
young Prince of Piedmont, At the ſame time, he refoly- 
ed to ſend all his Troops into Guienne the next Spring. 
Mean while, he diſpatched before a Body of ten thou- Charles (nr 
ſand Men, under the Command of Chabanes, ard the © *4/1nd 
Earl of Pontievre, Theſe two Generals being arrived in len 
Saintonge, beſieged Chalais and Ca/tillon, whilſt the Larl Caſtiln bes 
of Clermant followed them, with the reſt of the Army de- {924 
ſigned for Guienne. Chabanes was taken up with the 1 
Siege of Chalais till June, after which, he joined Pon- 
tievre before Caſftilln, which ſtill made a vigorous De- 
fence, The Dread inſpired by the Earl of Shrewsbury's 
Valour and Experience, made them uſe the Precaution ſel- 
dom practiſed in thoſe Days, of making Lines, and defen- 
ding the Avenues of their Camp with Paliſadoes. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury was at Bourdeaux with ſix Talbot ge 
or ſeven thouſand Men, in ſuſpence, what courſe he pub a 


Manſtrelet. 
Hail. 


1453. 


(2) The Biſheps of Winchefter and Ely, with the Earls of Sali:bury and Warwick, Did. Stixw's Ann. p. 393 


(3) On March 1, and came to the King's Tent, Ibid. 


(4) And, ſoon after, the King aſſembled a Great Council at We:ftminfter, to hear the Accuſations of the two Dukes cone againft another. In this 
Council, the Duke of Somerſet, who fyreſaw what ſoon came to paſs, exhorted the Lords and others there preſent, to cauſe the Duke of York by 
Force or atherwi'e, to contels his Offence 3 that, being attainted of Treaſon, he might be executed, ard his Children put under arreſt, as Enemies of 


the Kingdom. Hall, ful. 163. 


(6) Induced thereunto by heavy Taxes and Imp ſitiom laid on them by the 


to be by their former Maſters the Engliſh. Menſerelet, fol. 55, 
(7) Between four and five thouſand Men. {dem fol. 41. 


(J) In Herefordſhire, 
rench ; and becauſe they were more hardly uſed than they were wont 


a f 1 0 N 
(8) It confiſted of four thouſand Men; among which were the Lord Cameis, the Baſtard of Somerſet, Jabs Lord Talbot, Viſcount Li * 
Mh e, the Lass Horyngton, Sir Fobn Howard, Sir Jubn Monegemery, Sir Jabn Vernon, &c., ba. ut fol, 165. * 
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1453, ſhould take with regard to the Siege. He was deſirous 
to relieve the Place, but was afraid of meeting many dif- 
ficulties, as well by reaſon of the Intrenchments of the 
French, as of the Superiority of their Number, On the 
other hand, knowing the Farl of Clermont was advan- 
cing with all ſpeed, he conſidered, it muſt be done, be- 
fore the Arrival of theſe ſreſh Troops, after which, it 
would be too late, ſince he would have all the Forces of 
France to oppoſe, In fine, having taken this laſt Reſo- 
lution, he left Bourdeaux with all his Army, and approach- 
ing the French Camp, attacked them with the fame Vi- 
gour, the Engliſh had ſhown at the Battle of Azincourt, 
and on ſeveral other Occaſions, He ſoon defeated four 
thouſand Men, commanded by Chabanes without the In- 
trenchments, drove them into the Camp, and, in ſpite of 
the Beſiegers Canon, which ſwept away his Men by 
whole Files, forced their Lines, and entered with the fly- 
ing Troops. Thus the Engliſh relate it. But the French 
only ſay, the Lines were like to be forced, when the 
Vngliſb were attacked in the Rear by a Body of French 
Horſe. This cooled their Ardor, and obliged their Ge- 
neral to diſcontinue the Attack of the Lines, and face 
thoſe that preſſed him behind, This Motion gave the 
French an opportunity to draw all their Troops out of the 
Camp. So, the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had not above 
five thouſand Men left, was reduced to the Neceſſity of 

Ne + de- making two Fronts, and withſtanding ten thouſand. At 
fracd and length, the Engliſh finding themſelves overpowered by 
Atladlelet. Numbers, began to give ground. At the ſame time, 
Hall. the Earl of Shrewsbury was wounded in the Thigh with 
a Muſquet-Ball, and his Horſe killed under him. In 
this Condition, not being able, by reaſon of his Wound, 
to remount, he bid Sir 7555 Talbot (1) his Son to retire, 
and fave himſelf for another Occaſion, where he might 
be ſtill ſerviceable to his Country. But Talbot rather than 
baſely fly, cloſe to die by the Fart his Father, who alſo, 
preſently aſter, reſigned his laſt Breath. The Enghfh loſt 
two thouſand Men, but their moſt conſiderable loſs was 
their General (2). 
„„ Fe, Aſter this Defeat, Caſtillim ſurrendered the 16th of 
th- War in July (3). A few Days after, the Earl of Clermont be- 
France, ing arrived, and the King come to the Camp, the Ar- 
% my was divided into four Bodies, which beſieged at 
Gente, Once Cadillac, .L ibourne, Fronſac, and Baurdeaux. Fron- 
Monſtrelet · ſuc and Libourne reſiſted only a few Days; but the Caſtle 
of Cadillac maintained a Sicge of two Months. After 
the taking of that Place, the whole Army joined before 
Biurdeaux, which capitulated the 17th of October, and 
the Garriſon had liberty to return into England. Thus, 
of ſo many Conqueſts made by the Englih in France, 
ſince Edward III, there remained only Calais and Guiſ- 
245 3 poor remains of ſo many Provinces, ſeveral where- 
of, had belonged to their Kings by Hereditary Right, and 
the reſt were acquired by ſo many Victories, and at the 
Expence of ſo much Blood! 
Hen file Whilſt the French were thus ſucceſsfully carrying on 
ct. the War in Guienne, Henry was ſeized at London (4), with 
» a long and dangerous Sickneſs, which often gave occa- 
Birth « 2 ſion to believe he would never recover. At the ſame time, 
Edward, tbe the Queen was delivered, on the 23d of October (5), of 
2 #99 a Prince chriſtened Edward. This Prince was inauſpi- 
— ciouſly born, ſince it was at the very time, the Engliſb 
e loſt all their Poſſeſſions in France, His Birth gave riſe 
th. Queen's to ſeveral Reports, injurious to the Queen's Honour, 
Diſ:avan- There were ſome ſo hardy as to ſay publickly, he was 
FO not the King's Son. Others maintained, he was ſuppoſi- 
titious, becauſe the Queen had never before been with 
Child, though married nine Years. In fine, ſome there 
were, who, without queſtioning the Queen's Honour or 
Honeſty, took occaſion from this Prince's Birth to hope 
well for the future, Their Reaſon was, becauſe the 
(Aueen, having a Son, would be more firmly attached to 
the Intereſt of England, thereby plainly intimating, 
what they thought of her former Conduct. 
1 Cardinal Kemp, tranſlated from the See of York to 
R cher that of Canterbury, dying in December this Year, Thomas 
ebe, Bourchier, Brother of the Earl of Ee (6), was elected 
„ Teer, Archbiſhop. He was a Prelate of eminent Merit, and 
"6.4 was afterwards made Chancellor, and then honored with 
the Dignity of Cardinal, 
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The War in France, which had laſted thirty-eight 1453 
Years, being ended, the remaining Events of this Reign, 7% Civil 
conſiſt only of the Quarrels between the Houſes of 7 ,'* ee. 
Lancaſter and York ; the firſt of which, had for Device, — 
a Red, and the other a White, Roſe. Theſe Devices are Hall. 
famous for the vaſt Torrents of Englifh Blood, ſhed upon Stow. 
their Account. The Troubles raiſed by the Duke of 7 
York, ſeemed entirely ſuppreſſed, ſince his Reconciliation 0 
with the King; but they were quickly renewed with fo ; 
much more Fury, as the Enghſh were no longer diverted | 
by a foreign War. I am going to give as brief an Ac- 
count as poſſible, of the Events occaſioned by the Duke j 

J 
; 


of Vs Pretenſions, which ended at length, in the Ruin 
of the King, and the whole Houſe of Lancaſter. 

The Duke of York had renewed his Oath to the King; 7% Rte 
but it was only to free himſelf from the danger, his Im- % the Hoſes 
prudence had thrown him into. He was no leſs reſolved | Ave 4 
to maintain his Pretenſions, and take the advantage of 858 
the King's Incapacity, and the People's Diſaffection ſor 
the Queen and her Miniſters. To conſider only the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, his Title was indiſ 
putable. He was deſcended from the third Son (7) of 
Edward III, whereas, Flenry came only from the fourth 
Son (8) of the fame Prince, It is true, it was by a 
Daughter, but there was no ſuch thing in England as the 
Salic Law, to exclude him upon that account, On the 
contrary, in the Reign of Richard II, Roger Earl of 
March, his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, was de- 
clared by the Parliament, Preſumptive Heir of the Crown, 
in caſe Richard died without Iſſue. And even ſince the 
Houſe of Lancaſter was on the Throne, the Parliament, 
as was related in the Reign of Henry IV, had confirmed 
by a folemn Act, the Right of the Daughters and their 
Deſcendants. And yet, Henry VI, was no Uſurper, It p;geutic L 
was now above fiſty Years, ſince the Houſe of Lancaſter & the Dute b 
had held the Crown, by the Authority of the Parlia- Zen 
ment, who ſettled it on the Family of Henry IV. So 
the Duke of Vert could pretend to the Crown, only on 
Suppoſition, that the Parliament had not power to alter 
the Succeſſion, For this Reaſon, he could not openly 
diſcover his Intention, without directly attacking the 
Privileges of the Parliament, of which the Engl; Nati- 
on has ever been jealous. Beſides, he ſtood in need of the 
Parliament to ſucceed in his deſign. But how could he 
gain the Parliament to his Side, if he offered to queſtion 
the Validity of their Acts? On the other hand, he was 
to break through a fifty years Poſſeſſion, confirmed by the 
unanimous Conſent of the People, and become till more 
authentick by the glorious Advantages, procured the Na- 
tion by the late King Henry V. 

Theſe Obſtacles were ſufficient to divert the Duke of . A4 
York from his Enterprize, if, on the other hand, the pre- cages. 
ſent Conjunctures had not encouraged him to purſue it. 

Henry was a Prince unable of himſelf, to oppoſe the Duke's 
Efforts againſt him. Though he was not hated by the 
People, he was little eſteemed. He was looked upon 
but as the Shadow of a King, who only lent his Name 
to the. Queen and his Miniſters. Nevertheleſs, the ſole 
Name of King, would have been capable to keep the 
People in ſubjection to thoſe that were at the Helm, had 
they not made an ill uſe of their Power, as is too com- 
monly done by thoſe, who are in the like Station, But 
the Authority uſurped by the Queen, and the Duke of 
Somerſet, was not the only Cauſe of the Diſcontent of the 
Englyh. When they conſidered, that all the Conqueſts of 
Henry V, and Guienne it ſelf, which had been for three 
hundred Years, under the Dominion of England, were 
loſt in a few Years, they could not forbear caſting the 
Blame upon thoſe, that governed in the King's Name. 
Normandy had been taken from England, in two Cam- 
pains only, under the Duke of Samerſet's Regency, whilſt 
he was actually on the Spot to defend it. He was ac- 
cuſed likewiſe, of having been too haſty in ſurrendering 
Caen. On the other hand, it was conſidered, that du- 
ring the Regency of the Duke of Glecefter, the Affairs of 
France were kept upom a tolerable Foot; and yet, the 
Queen to gratify her Paſſion, had diſpatched that Prince 
out of the Way, in a baſe and violent Manner, and 
thereby, been the Occaſion of all the ſubſequent Loſſes. 
So, the King was looked upon as a Prince, uncapable of 
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't) He was elde Son by Marrzaret, the Earl's ſecond Wife, Daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and created Viſcount L' Iſle by 
Henry VI. The Euri's eld: Son, by Maud, his firſt Wife, was allo called Fobn, who ſucceeded him in his Honours. Dugdale*s Baron, Vol. I. 
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(2) He was buried at Whitchurch in Sbropſhire, where a noble Monument is erected for him in the South-wall of the Chance. In his Epitaph 


he is tiled, Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Taler, Lord Furnival, Lord Verdon, 


fol. 166. 


Lord Strange of Blackmore, and Varthal of France. lid. p. 330. Hall, 


(3) Menſtrelet ſays, the Battle wherein thie Lord Talbot fell, was fought Fuly 17, fol. 57. But his Epitaph e it was the yth. Sce Dugdale, 


1 


fl. 167. 
(5) According to Hall, and other Hiſtorians, it was on the 143th. fol. 


(6) Henry Bourchier, Son of William, by Anne Daughter of Thomas of 


30. 
(4) He was taken ill at Clarendon in Wiltſhire, where he lay ſick a conſiderable time, and then was removed to Lenden. Stow, p. 397 Hed, 


166. Stow, &c. 
Wordftock, ( fixth Son of Edward III) was not created Earl of Ehe- till 


Pune zo, 1 Edw. IV. He was made Viſcount in 25 Henry VI. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 129. See above, p. 536, Note (1); and read 


(h-ce thirty inſtead of ten. 
) Lie Duke of Ciarrnees 


(8) Jabs Duke of Lancaſter. 


ret: ieving 
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ſults u ith 
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retrieving the Honour of the Nation, and reſtoring the 
Affairs of the Kingdom to a flouriſhing State; the Queen 
as too well affected to France, and graſping at the whole 
Authority in England ; and the Duke of Somerſet as a 
resdy Miniſter, who ſought only to enrich himſelf at the 
. of the Publick. It was farther, and loudly com- 
plained, that to preſerve his Authority, the Duke filled the 
higheſt Poſts with his Creatures, without any Regard to 
their Merit and Parts. This laſt Article made a deep 
Impreſſion on the Minds of the People. They could not, 
without Indignation, ſee the Council filled with vicious 
Perſons, and all the Places of the Kingdom poſſeſſed by 
Men of no Principles. This gave occaſion to ſuſpect, 
that the Queen's and Miniſtry's Aim, was to hinder Re- 
ligion, Honour, Virtue, Love of one's Country, from in- 
ducing thoſe, that were in the publick Poſts, to oppoſe 
the Abuſes and Diſorders, ſpread over the Kingdom. 
This Diſpoſition of the People gave the Duke of York 
ſo great Advantages, that he thought, he ſhould improve 
them, not by acting directly for himſelf, but under co- 
lour of procuring the Good of the People, in obliging 
the King to make uſe of other Minſters. He knew, it 
he could remove his Enemies from the Council, and in- 
troduce his Creatures, it would not be difficult to purſue 
the Execution of his Deſigns. 

The Filer An undertaking of this Nature could not be accom- 
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Salisbury pliſhed, without the Aſſiſtance of Friends; and therefore, 
r 7 he ingaged ſeveral Lords in his Plot, ſome under colour 


Frierdi of Of turning out the Duke of Somerſet, who was generall 
ebe Duke of hated and envied ; others, by diſcovering to them his 
— molt ſecret Purpoſes, Among theſe laſt, the two Nevili, 
: Father and Son, were the Principal, The Father, who 
bore the Title of Earl of Salisbury, was eminent for his 
Virtues and conſummate Prudence. The Earl of Var- 
wick his Son, was univerſally eſteemed for his Valour, and 
adored by the People for his ingaging Behaviour (1). He 
knew how to carry himſelf ſo well, that he ſeemed to 
have ſolely in View, the Welfare and Glory of the Na- 
tion (2). Hitherto, he had affected, between the two 
Parties, a Neutrality, which by rendering him agreeable to 
the People, had taken from the Miniſters, not only all 
pretence of deſtroying him, but even all occaſion of ſuſ- 
Toe Duke of petting him. Theſe two Lorgs, with ſome others, con- 
York cor= ſulting with the Duke of York, concerning the Means to 
%s Friends, accompliſh his Project, agreed, it was not yet time to 
diſcover his Intention; that, on the contrary, he ſhould 
behave very ſubmiſlively to the King, in order to efface 
the ill Impreſſions, his former Conduct might have made 
in the People. The Frankneſs wherewith he had disban- 
ded his Troops, and his new Oath to the King, were 
2 proper to inſtill a Belief, that he had no ill 
ign. 

* The Parliament had been ſummoned to Reading, but 
gven the by reaſon of the King's relapſe, it was adjourned to Vet- 
_ and minſter, for February the 14th (3). In this Interval, the 
wb A Duke of Yor#s private Friends, who pretended to be of 
ebeir Ruin, the Court Party, intimated to the Queen, and the Duke 
of Somey/et, that in the preſent Diſpoſition of the People, 
it was to be feared, the Parliament would come to very 
diſagreeable Reſolutions : That whilſt the King was in 
Health, they could act in his Name, becauſe all Orders 
were ſuppoſed to iſſue from him; but that the Caſe was 
not the ſame, during his Sickneſs : That their Authority 
being wholly grounded upon the King's Will, there was 
reaſon to fear, that the Royal Will no longer appear- 
ing, the Parliament would nominate other Governours : 
'i hat therefore, it was proper to admit into the Council 
the Duke of York, the two Nevils, and ſome other of the 
moſt popular Lords, in order to ſhow, that thoſe who 
governed, did not ſeek to ingroſs all the Power. This 
Mvice was built upon ſuch plaufible Reaſons, that the 
(Ween and the Favorite could not help falling into the 
Snare, So, the Duke of York, the two Newils, and ſome 
thets of their Cabal, were called to the Council before 
the Parliament met. They were no ſooner admitted, 
but they became Superior, ſo that thoſe, who before ma- 

naged all, had no longer any Credit. 
| The firſt notable Step of theſe new Counſellors, was to 
r arreſt the Duke of Somerſet in the Queen's Bed-cham- 


Tower, ber, and ſend him to the Tower, Mean while, the Par- 
Hall. | 


Toe Duke of 
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liament was farther prorogued to the 15th of March, 1453. 


to give the Duke of York and his Friends time to concert 

Meaſures with the Members, Two Days before the meet- , 454 

ing of the Parliament, the Council impowered the Duke . Duke 

of Vert to hold it in the King's Name. In the begin- 9 York is 

ning of the Seffion, the Commons ſent to the Houſe of “e 

Lords an Accuſation againſt the Duke of Somerſet, for Act. Pub. 

ſuffering Nermandy to be loſt, during his Regency, and XI. p. 346. 

by his Fault. April the zd, the Great-Seal was given to Aus. 

the Earl of Salisbury. Next day, the Parliament appoin- N 

ted the Duke of York, Protector of the Realm, Defender 

4 the Church, and firſt Counſellor of the King; with this 
imitation, till the young Prince Edward the King's Son 

was of Age, to exerciſe that high Office. Hence it ap- 

pears, firſt, that it was believed, the King's Indiſpoſition 

would laſt as long as he lived, and that it affected his 

Underſtanding more than his Body, In the next place, 

by reſerving this Office for a Child of fix Months, who 

was to exerciſe it when of Age, the Parliament ſhowed 

their Intention to preſerve entire, the Rights of the Houſe 

of Lancaſter, though the Duke of York was declared Pro- 

tector. Generally, on theſe occaſions, there is too much 

or too little done, and from thence, ſpring Civil Wars. 

If the Parliament had openly declared againſt the Houſe 

of Lancaſter, very likely, at ſuch a Juncture, it would 

have found but few Friends. On the other hand, if in- 

ſtead of placing the Duke of er fo near the Throne, 

care had been taken to check his Ambition, which was 

but too manifeſt, doubtleſs, he would have loſt many of 

his Adherents, and perhaps, the Civil War, which laid 

waſte the Kingdom, been avoided. But it is very hard 

for a Parliament at ſuch JunQures to act with Freedom, 

and according to Reaſon and Equity. 

The Duke of York having all the Power in his own Her- 
Hands, removed the Duke of Somerſet, who was ſtill in 1 
the Tower, from the Government of Calais, and by the Act. Pub. 
King's Letters Patent, placed himſelf in his Room. XI. P. 351. 
Every one imagined, the Accuſation agiinſt the impriſon- 589. 
ed Duke would be vigorouſly proſecuted. But the Af- 
fair was ſuffered to lye dormant, and ſeemingly unregar- 
ded, all the reſt of the Year. Probably, the Evidences 
againſt him appeared inſufficient. 

In the beginning ef the Year 1455, the King finding 1455. 
himſelf ſomething recovered of his long Illneſs, the Au- The King 
thority conferred on the Duke of York ceaſed of courſe, "79m © 
ſince it was wholly founded on the King's Inability, by Sten. J 
reaſon of his Indiſpoſition, to govern the Kingdom him- 
ſel The Duke of Yor#fs Matters were not ſufficiently 
ripe, to enable him to diſpute with the King, the Right 
of reſuming his Authority, though it was in effect, only 
to replace it in the Hands of the Queen. The firſt Effect The Dute of 
of this Change, was the Duke of Somerſet's Releaſe. On Somericr 1 
the 5th of February the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl * 3 
of Wilthire (4), and two Knights (5), offering to be his XI. p. 361. 
Pledges, their offer was accepted, and the Governour of Hall. 
the Tower was ordered to releaſe the Priſoner, A Month *** 
after, theſe Lords were diſcharged from their Suretics, 
without any Sentence intervening. As the Duke was a 
prehended by Order of Council, it was ſuppoſed, he could 
be releaſed by the ſame Authority, But there was much 
to be ſaid againſt this Suppoſition. The Impeachment of 
the Houſe of Commons fince intervening, it could not be 
pretended, that the King had Power to releaſe him before 
he was legally acquitted. However, the Court had no 
regard to this Reaſon. After the King had reſumed the 
Government, the Duke of York, and his Party, had no 
longer any Credit in the Council, where the Queen, and 
the Duke of Somerſet, bore an abſolute Sway. So pre- 
valent was the King's bate Name to give a new Turn to 
Affairs. | 

Mean while, ſome of the moſt prudent Lords, dread- 93. put of 
ing the ill Conſequences of the Quarrel between the two York and 
Dukes, endeavoured to reconcile them, It was the Intereſt 28 
of both to ſhow, that they acted not from ambitious 4-4:trorien 
Motives ; for their Aim was to gain the People. Where- Ad. Pub. 
fore, they both conſented to chuſe Arbitrators, and ſub- X. P. 263. 
mit to their Deciſion, under Penalty, ſor him that re- 
fuſed, of paying to the other twenty thouſand Marks. 

But it was on condition, that the Sentence of the Ar- 
bitrators ſhould be pronounced before the 2oth of Func. 


(1) Hall fays of him, That by reaſon of his engaging Behaviour, and of his Libezality and gocd Hovuſe-keeping, <* He was in ſuch favor and 
«« eſttmacion, emongeſte the common pecple, that thei judged hym able to do all rhynges, and without hym, nothing to be well doen. *” fol. 167. 


2 This is he that was commonly called, be flout Earl of Warwick. 


z This Parliament firſt met at Reading on a;arch 6. 1452 ; and on the 18th, was prorogued to the 2oth of April, at Ain, where it 
afiembled accordingly ; from whence, on July 2, it was prorogued to Newember 5, at Rrading ; and from thence to February 11. 1453, at Wet. 
m:n/ier ; But notw.thitanding, it appears that it then met at Reading, whence it was adjourned to Weſtminſter for Feb. 14. ---- In the firſt Sefton, 
the Commons granted the King one Tenth and « half, and one Fifteenth and à half 5 Tunnage and Poundage during Life; the Subſidy of Wocls, 
*., twenty three Shillings and Four-pence for every Sack, of Denizens z and five Pounds of Aliens z and fo of other Staple-ware in proportion. They 
alſo granted the King, of every Merchant not born within the Realm, who was no Denizen, and kept Houſe, forty Shillings per Annum : And of 
every ſuch Merchant as ſhall remain within the Realm but fix Weeks, twenty Shillings: And of every Merchant-Alien, being no Denizen, fix Pounds 
thirtcen Shillings and Four-pence yearly, during the King's Life. Cotton's Abridg. p. 649, 650- 

4; James Boteler or Butler, Son of James, the fourth Duke of Ormond in Ireland, was created Earl of HWilrfhire, ay Hen, Vi, and was now alfo 


by his Father's Death Duke of Ormond. Dugdale. 
(5 Sir Thomas de Res, and Sir William 


Fitæwaren. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11, p. 361, 


Whilſt 


— — LR 
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1483. Whilſt People were in Expectation of this Sentence, 
The Duke of the Duke of Somerſet repreſented to the King, that he 
York '*- was removed from the Government of Galats, upon a bare 


mov'd from l 
the . Accuſation, that was never determined; and it was not 


ment of juſt, his Adverſary ſhould remain cloathed with his Spoils, 
—— ſince their Difference was not yet decided. Upon this 


Hall. Remonſtrance, the King took from the Duke of York, the 


Biondi. Government, he had conferred on him for ſeven Years. 
Then under colour of obſerving a perfect Neutrality be- 
tween the two Rivals, he declared himſelf Governor of 

Aft. Pub. Calais. In the Act, whereby the Duke of York was re- 


XI. p. 303. moved, it was ſaid to be done, at the Duke's own Re- 
queſt, But the Duke taking it as a heinous Aﬀront, with- 
drew from Court, where he found his Affairs began to be 
in an ill Situation. 

He retiver He retired into Wales, not only to ſcreen himſelf from 

"nt? Wales, the Attempts of his Enemies, but with defign to levy an 

un Ay, Army, and have it in his Power to attack them. He 

Hall, was very ſenſible, the Queen and the Duke of Somerſet 
being abſolute Maſters of the King's Perſon, had an ad- 
vantage, of which, nothing but Force could deprive them. 
So, without farther Conſideration, he reſolved to take 
Arms. The Court's Proceedings in releaſing the Duke 
of Somerſet, without giving the Nation any Satisfaction, 
made him imagine, he ſhould be ſtrongly ſupported, when 
he came to uſe that Pretence, He was not deceived in 

Hall. his Expectations. In a ſhort Space, he ſaw himſelf at the 

Hollingh. Head of a numerous Army (1), and in condition to make 

Stow. head againſt the King, who had likewiſe prepared him- 
ſelf, and was marching directly towards him to give him 
Battle. The two Armies met near St. Albans, on a level 
Ground, where nothing hindered their ingaging. The 
Duke of York, to ſhow, he had taken Arms ſolely for the 
Good of the Publick, ſent and offered the King to diſmiſs 
his Troops, if the Duke of Somerſet was delivered to 
Juſtice, to be condemned if Guilty, or acquitted if Inno- 
cent. But the Court knowing, this to be only a vain 
Pretence, and that one time or other, the Quarrel muſt 
be decided by Arms, rejected the offer, and the Battle 
was fought the 31ſt of May (2). 

75 fir The Earl of //arwick, who commanded the Duke of 

Bactle of $1. York's Vanguard, expecting this Anſwer, attacked the 


—_ King's Army, whilſt the Court was waiting for new 
mazes Propofals from the Male-Contents. This Attack, which 
Hollingſh. Was as vigorous as ſudden, put the Royal Army into ſuch 


a diſorder, that it was not in the Duke of Somerſet's Power 


Th, Nies, to repair it. At the ſame time, the Duke of York im- 
Army is de- Proving this Advantage, advanced likewiſe from his Quar- 
Jeatrd, and ter, not to give the Enemies time to recover themſelves. 
8 2 Hie preſſed them ſo briskly, that the Royal Army was de- 
Alain. teated in few Moments, with loſs of five thouſand Men (3), 
Stow. without making any conſiderable Reſiſtance. The Duke 
of Somerſet was killed on the Spot, with the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland (4), the Earl of Stafford, eldeſt Son of the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Clifford, and ſeveral other 
Lords and Officers of Note (5), all firmly attached to 
the Houſe of Lancaſter. "The Duke of Buckingham re- 
ceiving a Wound, retired out of the Battle (6), and by 
his retreat, completed the diforder among the King's 
T roops. 
The Kin: Mean time, the King, who was wounded in the Neck 
falls int» the with an Arrow, ſeeing himſelf deſerted in the Rout of his 
Hands of the Army, retired to a little Houſe, which was preſently in- 


_— %, veſted, The Duke of York having notice of it, poſted 
ereats lin thither with the Earl of Salisbury, and preſenting them- 


cih. ſelves before him on their Knees, told him, fince the pub- 


_ lick Enemy was dead, he ſaw none there but Perſons ready 
Hollinem. to obey him in whatever he ſhould pleaſe to command 


them. The King, upon theſe Words, recovering a little 
from his Fright, cauſed by the Duke's Approach, intreated 
him, for God's ſake, to put a ſtop to the Slaughter, aſſu- 
ring him, he was ready to give him all the Satisfaction he 
could reaſonably deſire, Whereupon, the Duke ordered a 
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Retreat to be ſounded, and the Army enjoined to ſhed no 1453. 
more Blood. Then, he conducted the King to St. A.- 


bans, from whence they returned together to London (7). 


Shortly after, Henry called a Parliament, which met in N. P 
7. (8). The King being then relapſed, the Duke of 8 
Irk was commiſſioned to hold it in his Name. The Par- Abg. 

liament, which, at ſuch a Juncture, could ſcarce be com- Hall. 
poſed of any but the Duke of Yor#'s Adherents, made the Stow. 
following Declaration. That the Government had been #n4 con- 
„ ill-managed by the Queen, and the Duke of Somerſet, ©" (be 
*© Who had abuſed the King's Goodneſs and Confidence: — rg 
© That the late Duke of Glacgſler had been unjuſtly ac- Manage- 
* cuſed : That all the Alienations of the Crown-lands 77. ©" 
„ made fince the firſt Year of the preſent Reign, ſhould 2 : 
© be revoked : That the Duke of York, the Earls of Salis- Vork. 

% bury and Warwick, or any that had liſted under their 

*© Banners, were not guilty of Rebellion in taking Arms 

© againſt the King, ſince it was neceſſary to free his Per- 

<« ſon from Captivity : That, on the contrary, the Blame 

«© was to be laid on the Duke of Somerſet and his Adhe- 
rents, who concealed from the King, the Duke of Yor#'s 
Letter, which might have prevented theſe Diſorders,” 

Then, the Parliament petitioned the King to nominate a % ,... . 
Protector, becauſe of his Indiſpoſition, which hindered pin, 
him from attending to the Affairs of the Publick. This 2 © 
Petition was repeated ſeveral times (9), without the King's? e. 
returning an Anſwer, Not that he had reſolved to reject 

it. He was no more at Liberty to follow his own Coun- 

cils, than when he was under the Guardianſhip of the 
Queen, and the Duke of Somerſet, But the Duke of York 

had a mind this Nomination ſhould not appear forced. At e Pl. 
length, the Parliament being prorogued to the 1 2th of N- mw is pro 
vember, on the very Day, the King ſigned a Patent where- 

in he ſaid, That having been frequently petitioned by his Ti N 
Parliament to nominate a Protector, he appointed the le tbe 
Duke of York for that important Employ, till he ſhould vor Bi 
be removed by the Parliament, or the young Prince of ter. 
Wales capable of exerciſing it (10). Then, after a Month's 4% Pub. 
Seffion, the Parliament was prorogued to the 14th of Ja- 44 3%9, 
nuary, 

Whilſt the Duke of Veri thus enjoyed the Advantage 1455. 
he had gained upon his Enemies, theſe were not idle. The Pr +- 
Queen, who knew his deſigns, was too much concerned, 5. ibe 
as well for her own, as the King's, and her Son's ſake, "v1" 
not to try to diſappoint them, Henry Duke of Somerſet (11), Hall, 
Son of him ſlain at St. Albans, and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, were equally defirous of revenging, the one his Son's, 
the other his Father's Death. In tine, all the Princes and 
Lords allied to the Houſe of Lancaſter, or attached to its 
Intereſt , ſeeing the Duke of Neri taking large Steps to- 
wards the Throne, were prepared to uſe their utmoſt En- 
deavours to ſtop his Progreſs. Mean while, the Duke of % tre 
York lived in a Security which aſtoniſhed his very Ene- c<rnedne/s 
mies. He perceived, it would be very dangerous, openly — 
to aſpire to a Crown, which had been Fifty-{ix Years in 
the Houſe of Lancaſler. W herefore he choſe to wait, till 
time ſhould produce a favorable opportunity to proſecute his 
Right. Above all things, he wanted to gain the People's 
Affection, without which he was fatished, all his Endea- 
vours would be fruitleſs. So, to demonſtrate, he was not 
ſwayed by Paſſion or Intereſt, he left the King and Queen 
at full Liberty. He imagined, it was not in their Power 
to deprive him of the Protectorſhip, which, according to 
his Patent, he was to enjoy till removed by the Parliament. 

But he had to deal with an able and enterpriſing Prin- 
ceſs, who was not diſcouraged at the Obſtacles ſhe met in 
her way. 

The King being recovered, the Duke of Yor#'s Ene- 94, K 
mies reſolved to improve this Juncture, to diveſt him of recovers. 
his Dignity of Protector, which gave him fo great a 
Power. It would have been eaſy for him to foreſee, the 
Pretence of the King's Recovery might be uſed, as it was 
once before, if he had not been blinded by the Clauſe in 


(1) About two thouſand Men. Among which were, Edmund Beaufort Duke of Somerſet, Humphrey Stafford Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl! 


of Stafford his eldeſt Son, Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, 


Fames Butler Earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, ahm Beaufort Earl of Dorſet, Faſper 


Teudor Earl of Pembroke, Thomas Lord Clifford, the Lords Sudley, Barns, Rofſe, and others. They ſet our from Weſtminſter, May 20 or 21, came to 
Watford that Night, and the next Day to St. Albans, The King ſet up his Standard in a place called Goſeloww, or Sandiford, in St. Peter's Street. 
In the mean time, the Duke of York lay encamped in Keye-field, having with him John Meawbray Duke of Norfolk, Richard New:l Earl of Sal'j- 
bury, Richard Earl of Warwick, William Lord Faucenbridge, Edward Lord Cobbam, &c. and not above three th.uiand Nen. Before they came to 
an Engagement, Propoſals for an Accommodation paſſed between the King and the Duke, but to no purpoſe. Hall, fol. 168, Srow, p. 398, 399. 


Hiollingſbead, p. 1287, 1288. 


(7) The next Day. d. 


4 


(2) All Hiſtorians tay, it was on the 23d. See Hall, fol. 168. Hollingſhead, p. 1288. Biondi, p. 162, Kc. 

(3) So ſays Sta, p. 400. Hall hath above eight thouſand, fol. 168. 
hundred, p. 1288. There were fix hundred ſlain on the Duke of Vert's Side. Stow, p. 400. 

(4) Henry Percy, Son of Hotſpur, by the eldeſt Daughter of Edmund Mert imer Earl of March : He left Iſſue nine Sons, (of whom Teng, chen 
thirty three Years of Age, ſucceeded him) and two Daughters. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 281. 

(5) Of whom forty eight were buried in the Abbey of St. Albans. Stow, p. 400. Hell, fol. 168. 

(6) As did allo Thomas Thorp, Chief-Baron of the Exchequer. Stow, p. 400. 


But Hollingſhead, with great probability thinks, it ſhould be but eight 


(8) July 9, at Weſtminſter. ----- In this Parliament it was enacted, That whereas there were fourſcore Attornies or more, in the Counties of Nr 
folk, Suffolk, and the City of Norwich 3 moſt of whom had no other thing to live upon but their Practice, and the major bart were not of tuthcient 
Knowledge; That therefore from henceforth, there ſhould be but fix common Attornies in the County of Norfolt, the fame Number in the County of 
Suffelt, and two in the City of Norwich, upon pain of forfeiting twenty Pounds. Statute. 33 Hen, VI. c. 7+ 

(9) On the 13th, th, and 17th of November. Cotton's Abridg. p. 658. 

(10 A Salary of four thouſand Marks was allowed the Duke, for his Office of Protector. [5/d, 

(21) He bore the Title of Earl of Mirtagne in his Father's Life - time. See Note, p. 535+ 
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1455. his Patent. But this Clauſe whereon he relied, was a 
© [ute of weak Fence againſt the Attempts of his Enemies. The 
Volk % / parliament being re-aſſembled, the King went in Perſon 
55 NS and declared, that being, by God's Grace, in good Health, 
Pt and able to reſume the Reins of the Government, he did 
. 23. not think the Kingdom any longer wanted a Protector. 
"Then he deſired the Parliament to conſent, that the Duke 
of York might be diſmiſſed from that Office, Whether the 
Parliament thought the King's Demand reaſonable, or the 
Members had been gained unknown to the Duke, it was 
immediately reſolved, to grant the King's Requeſt. 'T he 
ame Day (1) the King ſent the Duke an Order to reſign 
the Office of Protector. 
He coith- The Duke of York and his Party were amazed at this 
4.45 1 Proceeding. They eaſily perceived the Combination was 
OT too ſtrong to be broken; So, making, as it is ſaid, a Vir- 
tue of Neceſſity, they ſeigned to ſubmit to the 
King's and the Parliament's Orders. owever, under co- 
jour of having no farther Buſineſs at Court, they retired 
*3- into the Country. But the Duke of York, and the Earls 
of Salisbury (2) and TVarwickh, kept within diſtance of each 
other in Yor#fhire. 
Shortly after (3) there was a Sedition at London, occa- 
. ſioned by a ſudden Quarrel between two Merchants, one 
OW» an Engliſhman, and the other an Italian (4). The Mob 
riſing in favour of the Engliſhman, the King impowered 
the Dukes of Exeter and Buckingham to bring the Guilty 
to a Trial; but the Populace would not ſuffer them to 


AN. Pub. 


* p+ 375" 


Tre Qven execute their Commiſſion, The Queen ſuſpecting this 
22 = Tumult to be raiſed by the Duke of York's Adherents, 
V/5;wick- and not thinking the King ſaſe at London, carried him to 
Aue Coventry, under colour of taking the Air. But beſides 
OD this, ſhe had another Motive of no leſs Importance: 
3 And that was, to inſnare at once the Duke of York, and 

the two Earls his Friends, who were all three retired into 
$i ries 2 the North. She was informed, that though they were ſe- 
8 parated in appearance, they had, on divers Pretences, fre- 


„ quent Conſerences together, at which ſeveral other Lords 
Ne. Pub of their Party were preſent. As ſhe could not doubt, it 
i Þ- 4<t- was to concert Meaſures againſt the King, ſhe believed ſhe 

ſhould have them in her Power, if ſhe could draw them to 

Coventry, where they would not find the ſame Protection 
A we Lite AS at London, To that end, ſhe ſent them Letters under 
„nn the King's own hand (5), requiring their Preſence at Court, 
where their Advice was wanted, in an Affair of the utmoſt 
Importance. 

The Duke of Yor# had not yet done any thing openly; 
which ſhewed, that he aſpired to the Crown. I his was a 
Secret between him and his principal Friends. It is very 
true, the Court was perſuzded of it, but it was not poſ- 
ſible to convict him. Hitherto he had varniſhed his Acti- 
ons with the Good of the Publick, and for that very rea- 
ſon was formidable to the Court. But though it was not 
eaſy to condemn him legally, he could not be ignorant, 
there were ſpeedier and more certain ways to diſpatch him, 
and that his Enemies were not ever-ſcrupulous. Beſides, 
though he had artfully concealed his Deſigns from the Peo- 
ple, he could not think of deceiving the Queen, who was 
too much concerned not to diſcover them. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe Conſiderations, which ſhould have created a Jea- 
louſy in the three Lords who had received the King's Let- 
ters, they reſolved to go to him. They flattered them- 
{clves, that Henry being at length ſenſible of the Miſma- 
nagement of the Queen and the Miniſtry; required theit 
Bt ben Adfliſtance, in making ſome Alterations at Court. But 
ee if be whilſt they were on the Road to Coventry, their private 
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i i, Emillaries undeceived them, by warning them of their 

retire, Danger. This Advice cauſing them to take other mea- 

Hal. ſures, they thought proper to ſeparate. The Duke of York 

8 withdrew to his Caſtle of igmore, in the Marches of 
I ales; and the Earl of Salisbury to his Seat [at Middle- 
ham] in Yorkſhite (6); as for the Earl of Warwick, he 
went directly to Calais, of which he was made Governor 
after the Battle of St. Albans. The Queen was extremely 
vexed at this diſappointment, but her Comfort was, ſhe 
had ſeparated the three Lords, and ſo rendered them leſs 
formidable to her. 

(1457: The Fears and Jealouſies of both Parties were a little 

Le trench 

e (1) Felruary 25. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XI. p. 3 

= und. time. Hall, fol 169. Stow, p. 400, 401. 

3 (3) In May. 

V. Daniel 


(5) Under the Privy-Seal. Hl, fol. 171. 


(6) This Loreſhip came to the Newils by Mary, Daughter and Coheir to Ralph Fitz-Randulph, Lord of Midd/cham, who was married to Rebert de Newil, 
ene of the Anceſtcrs of the Earl cf Salisbury, This Robert de Newil, frequenting the Company of a ce-tain L:dy in Craven in an adultercus Manner, was 
ſurprized by the Lady's Husband, who in revenge cut off his Genitals, which threw him into ſuch exceflive Grief, that he dicd, June 6. 1271, 5; Henry 111, 


Dig dale“: Baron. Vol. I. p 292. 


(7) They landed there Aug ut 28, with four thouſand Men. P. Daniel. Tom. VI. p. 292. | 
(S He brought with him fix hundred Men in red Coats, embroidered with white ragged Staves befere and behind. The Earl of Saliibury brevght five 
The Duke of York four hundred. The Dukes of Somerſet? and Exeter eight hundred, The Earl of Nurthbuntberland, the Lords Egremont and 


Dur dred. 
C fifteen hundred. Stesv, p. 403 · 
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70. | 
(2) He was made Chanceller, at the ſame time that the Duke of Tork was appointed Protector, buy they were both deprived of their Offices at the ſame 


(A) Fhe Ground and Riſe of this Quarrel was thus: An Egli Merchant's Servant that had formerly been in Italy, and blamed, or puniſhed for wear- 
ing a Dagger at his Girdle, meeting an Jralian Merchant's Servant with one in Cheapfide, queſtioned him abcut it; and words arifing, the Ergliſt man ſnatch: d 
the Dagger from the Jralian, and broke t about his Head. Whercupen a great Tumult enſuing, the Mcb rifled the Hcuſes of ſeveral Tallan Merchants; 
but three were exccuted for this Rict- Fabian. Stew, p. 401. Hall, fel. 169, 170. He calls them Merchants. 


587 
interrupted during the Year 1457, by foreign Affairs. As 1457. 
the Engliſb had formerly improved the Diſſenſions in France, Monat. 
to make Conqueſts upon that Kingdom, Charles VII 
thought he ſhould not neglect the Advantages, which the 
Quarrels of the Exgliſß Court ſeemed to offer him. For 
that purpoſe, he prepared two Fleets which were to invade 
England, in two different Quarters, The firſt failing to the 
Downs, plundered the Town of Sandwich (7). The other 
ſerved [ Foy] a little Town of Cormoall, in the ſame man- 
ner. But this was all they did worth remarking. Pro- 
bably, they were too ill provided to venture upon more 
important Attempts. So, it was properly but a kind of 
Bravado, to inſult the Eng! in their own Country, after 
their expulſion out of France. | | 

About the ſame time the Scots made likewiſe an Inroad 7% Seu 
into the northern Counties, and carried away ſome Booty, = che 
Indeed, there was a "I ruce concluded in 1453, between 8 
England and Scotland, till the 21ſt of May this Year, on Act. Pub. 
condition, that when this Term was expired, which ever XI. p. 325. 
of the two King's intended to renew the War, he ſhould 
give the other one hundred and eighty days notice, But 
ſo many outrages had been committed on both Sides, that 
neither Party thought themſelves obliged to obſerve the 
Treaty. The very laſt Year, the two Kings had ſent each p. 383. 
other abuſive Letters, full of Haughtineſs and Contempt. 
However, whether the Scots intended only to revenge ſome 77: e 
particular Injury, or for ſome other Reaſon, the Truce was . 517th 
renewed from the 6th of Juh this Year, to that day T welve- ny _— 5 
month, 1459, and afterwards prolonged to the 6th of x46 
Fuly 1463. | 

The Affairs with the foreign Enemies being ended, do- 458 
meſtick Quartels were going to be renewed, if ſome peace- 7%. wv 
ful Perſons had not uſed their Endeavours, to prevent the Fe are 
fatal Conſequences of theſe Diviſions. It was eaſy to ſee, . % 
that the two Parties, in deciding their Quarrel by Arms, © 
could not but ruin the Kingdom, and occaſion in the end 
ſome ſad Revolution. Neither Party was ſo ſuperior, as 
to promiſe themſelves certain Victory. Succeſs depended 
on the Events of the War, too doubtful for either to found 
any reaſonable hopes upon. The Duke of Vor was ſen- 
ſible, it was no eaſy thing to diſpoſſeſs by Force, a King 
that had been on the Throne thirty five Years. The 
truth is, Henry was little eſteemed by his Subjects, on 
account of his Incapacity ; but he gained their Affection by 
his innocent Life, and good Intentions, though ill- ſupport- 
ed by his ſlender Abilities. On the other hand, the 
Queen, the new Duke of S:merſet, who held the late 
Duke his Father's Poſt, the reſt of the Miniſtry, and the 
whole Houſe of Lancaſter, were in a very tottering State. 
The French and Scots took Advantage of theſe Quarrels to Hall. 
invade the Kingdom, and all the Miſcarriages were laid 
upon thoſe who governed in the King's Name. The 
Court ſaw plainly, the Duke of York uſed this pretence to 
ſtir up the People againſt them. "Though hitherto he had 
not made all the Progreſs, he could have wiſhed, he ſaw 
himſelf, however, able very ſoon, to make a much more 
conſiderable. "Theſe Reaſons, added to the King's In- 
ſtances to adjuſt theſe Differences, moved the Queen and 
the Duke of Somerſet, at length to ſend the Duke of York 
an Offer of a ſincere Reconciliation, This firſt Step being Hall. 
taken, the King deſired the Duke of York and his Friends Stow- 
to repair to London, a Place by them unſuſpecte d, in order Holliaeſt. 
to endeavour an Agreement. He writ them a Letter with 
his own Hand, promiſing upon his Salvation, he would 
do them nd Injury, and that his Intention was ſincere. 

Such an Invitation could not be rejected, without openly 
declaring himſelf, which the Duke of Vert was willing to 
avoid, So, the Lords of his Party reſolved to accept it. 
They were jealous however of the Queen, who, on her 
Part, had as little Confidence in them. It may be, they 
were both equally in the right. Very Iikely, each Party 
hoped to reap ſome Advantage from this Proceeding, with- 
out intending however to alter their firſt Projects. Mean Hall. 
while, to remove all Fears, it was agreed, that both Parties 
might-be attended with a certain Number of armed Fol- 
lowers. Nay, the King gave the Earl of //arwick Leave, 
who was to come from Calais, to bring with him four 
and twenty Foreigners, beſides Exgliſb (8). 
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1458. Every thing being thus ſettled, the Lords of both Par-. 
ties came to London in Fannary; but the Earl of JYar- 
Hollingſh wick arrived not till February, They were lodged in 
2 two different Quarters (1), to avoid the Diſorders which 

Stow» ; 
their being together might occaſion. The Mayor of Len- 
don (2) rode every Night round the City with his Train- 
bands, to the Number of ten Thouſand, The King and 
Queen entered the City the 27th of March, and lodged 
in. the Biſhop's Palace, at an equal diſtance from both 

Partics. 

Mediators being choſen with unanimous Conſent, ſuch 
was the diſpoſition of both Sides, that on the 3d of April 
a Reconciliation was made (3) to the common Satisfaction 
of the King, the Queen, the Parties concerned, and the 
Hollins, Whole Kingdom. I' he Subltance of the Agreement was, 
Stew. that, all Animoſity being laid aſide, the Lords ſhould live 
together in Peace and Concord, and in perfect Obedience 
The Duke of to the King's Commands. But to avoid all occaſion of 
1 Complaint, it was agreed, that the Duke of York, the 
cited Earls of Salisbury and //arwick, with ſome others of that 
5n9 the Party, ſhould be admitted into the Council (4). I hen 
Corte the 5th of April was appointed for a publick 'Thankſgiv- 


Sclemm Pro- . 


cb en. ing-Day, for this Reconciliation, by a ſolemn Proceſſion to 
Hall, St. Paul's Church (5). The King and Queen, and all the 
Hollogfh Lords were preſent, and walked two and two, one of cach 


Party, in token of a perſect Union (6). The Duke of 

York led the Queen by the Hand, who publickly gave him 
Marks of Contidence and Eſteem. 

7: De It appeared however ſoon after, that this Confidence, of 

2 7 7 , which ſo great ſhew was made on both Sides, was far from 

„ being reſtored. "The Duke of York and his two principal 

Court, Friends, always fearing ſome Treachery from their recon- 

ciled Enemies, withdrew from Court on divers Pretences, 

The Duke and the Earl of Salisbury went to York, and 

the Earl of J/arwick to his Government of Calais. The 

e Earl of Engliſh Hiſtorians ſay, this Earl being Admiral of the 

Warwiik Channel, equipped fourteen Ships, to give chace to ſome 


2 pd Spaniſh Corlairs, who infeſted the narrow Seas, and meet- 
Ship, ing them, ſunk ſeveral, and brought ſix to Calais. But 
ao. pu. probably they were miſtaken, ſince the Colledtion of the 
X p. 406, Publick Ats gives us quite another Idea of this Affair. It is 
Gs true, we find there Complaints from the Republicks of Ge- 
noa and L::bcck to the King againſt the Earl of J/Verwick, 
and that the King appointed Commiſſioners to take Infor- 
mations. But in this Commiſſion there is no mention of 
Il: comes rs Spaniſh Ships. It even appears, that this Engagement vas 
Lngland e occaſioned by an accidental Quarrel between the Ships of 
* reg a Genoa and Lubeck, and thoſe which were conveying the 
| Earl of J/arwick with his Retinue to Calais. This does 
not ſhew they were Pyrates, or that the Earl of /Zarwick 
attacked them defignedly, Be this as it will, upon this 
Complaint he was forced to return to England to anſwer 
for himſelf, and ſtaid fix or ſeven Weeks. 
eure be. Whilſt the Earl was at London, it happened one day, 
raceen hi ard Whilſt he was preſent at the Council, one of his People 
tbe King's quarrelled with a Servant of the King's, and wounded 


8 rvarts, . ” « 5 R 
Hi him: Whereupon the reſt of the King's Domeſticks arm- 
Stow. ing themſelves, ſome with Swords, others with Clubs or 


other Weapons, ran to revenge their Cumrade, As they 
could not find the Aggreſſor, they ſell upon the 1eſt of the 
11 i: a; Earl of JYarwick's Retinue. In ſhort, They even aflault- 
tac led, and ed his Perſony as he was coming out of the Council to go 
haraly to his Barge, which waited for him on the Thames. I he 
ren: Aſlault was fo violent, that he very hardly eſcaped to his 
Barge, after ſeeing ſeveral of his People killed on the ſpot. 
He did not doubt this was a Contrivance of the Queen to 
It: 7: i, diſpatch him, without appearing to be concerned. He was 
1 be jeiz.d, Confirmed in his Opinion, when he heard the King had 
Hatl. ordered him to be arreſted and ſent to the Tawer, He had 
notice timely enough to diſappoint thoſe who were ſent to 
arreſt him, It is very difficult to decide, whether the 
Queen contrived this Quarrel to diipatch him, or whether 
it happened by Accident. However this be, the Order to 
apprehend him, though he himſelf had reaſon to complain, 
made him ſenſible, he ſhould never be more ſecured from 


Vol I. 


the Plots of his Enemies, - than by attacking them, with 1458 
open Force. With a Mind full of Reſentment at this & we 
Affront, he went to the Earl of Salisbury his Father; and 
without delay, they repaired together to the Duke of Yerk, ; 14 jt 
to conſult what was to be done in this Junfture, From Dute of 
what had lately paſſed, they concluded, the Reconciliation *** 
at London was only a Snare to ſurprize them the more eaſily, 
and deſtroy them one after another. Perhaps. they were 
not ſorry for having this Excuſe to juſtify their Reſolution 
of acting openly, as not being able to rely any more on the 
Promiſes of the Court. Purſuant to this Project, the Ear! Il 
of Warwick ſpeedily returned to Calais to ſecure that Plate, „ Colas ; 
not queſtioning that there was a deſign to take it from Hall. 7 
him. | 
Mean while, the Duke of York and the Eatl of Salis- , , 
bury took meaſures. to execute their Projects, They 7. rue 
agreed, Whilſt the Duke was levying an Army in Nals, aby 
the Earl ſhould advance towards London at the head of five“ „ 
f ward: Len- 
or fix thouſand Men (7), and openly demand Satisfaction don 20470 u 
for the Injury done to his Son. As this Deſign could not f. 
be executed without the Queen's Knowledge, the Lord > wy 
. . ”.LY if 
Audley (8 ) was commiſſioned to raiſe Troops (9), and oppoſe et ˙ 
the Earl of Salisbury (io). Audley made ſuch diſpatch, that“, 
in a very ſhort time he was at the head of ten thouſand — 
Men, and in condition to march towards Lancaſbire, thre? Hollinglh, 
which the Earl of Salisbury was te paſs. But he found the 
Earl was already advanced as far as Shref/hire, where the 


two Armies met. The Earl of Salisbury, though but half . P 
as ſtrong as the Enemy, did not think proper to retreat, Blr:-Heath, 


but reſolved to make uſe of Stratagem to obtain a Victory, 1 
which otherwiſe he could not expect. Audley being _ 
camped on Blore- Heath near a little River, Salisbury poſted 
himſelf on the other Side, as if he meant to guard the 
Paſs, and hinder his being attacked. I hen ſuddenly feign- 

ing a Fear, he retired in the Night, marching ſo, as at 
break of Day his Enemies could till ſee the Rear of his 
Army. This Retreat, which ſeemed to be with precipi- 
tation, inſpiring the Royaliſts with Ardor, they began to 

paſs the River in diſorder, imagining they had nothing to 

do, but to purſue the flying Enemy. But whilſt they were 

in this Confuſion, ſome being over the River, others in 

the Water, and others ready to paſs, the Earl of Salisbury 
returned and fell upon the "Troops already over, who had 
ſcarce time to draw up. The Fight laſted however ſour 

or five Hours, becauſe the King's Troops were ſupported 

by thoſe that were continually paſſing. But as this could Hal. 
not be done without Confuſion, the Royal Army was at Hellinghy 
length put to rout with the Loſs of two thouſand four hun- 

dred Men. Audley himſelf was flain with all the principal 
Officers (11). 

The Earl of Salisbury having thus opened a Paſſage, 8b, 
joined the Duke of York, who was raiſing Troops in) i va. 
Wales. It would have been too dangerous to continue his C 
March towards London, becauſe the Court had now aſ- * 
ſembled a great Force at Coventry. The Queen, who till 
commanded in the King's Name, uſed all poſſible Endea- 
vours to have a ſtrong Army. She ſaw plainly, there was 
nothing to be done without a great Superiority, On the 77, pu f 
other hand, the Duke of York and the Earl of Salisbury York pre- 
were no leis intent upon procuring all poſſible Aſſiſtance, in 77% 15 
order to withſtand the Forces that were preparing againſt 
them. They ſent word to the Earl of J/arwick, it n. Fa 
would be. very neceflary to come and join them, and try Warwick 
to bring them ſome Troops. Upon this Advice, Warwick „ 
left Calais under the Government of William Nevil Lord Yeh? 
Falconbridge his Uncle, and took with him Part of the Hall. 
Garriſon, ot which he gave the Command to Sir Andrew f gg. 
Trellop, who had ſignalized himſelf in the Wars of MY 
France (12). 

It was ſeven Months after the Battle of Blore-Heath, be- . King 
fore the two Parties had drawn all their Forces together. wie © 
Oclober was come, and no Motion yet made on either Side. _ 
At length the King departed from Coventry, where he had uus. 
aſſembled his Troops, and marched towards Wales in queſt Hal. 
of the Male-contents, who were encamped about Ludlow. 


(1) The Duke of York at Baynard's Caſtle, which belonged to him; the Earl of Salizbury at his own Houſe, called the Herber; and the Earl of Mar- 
2 at his Houte ncar the Grey Hie 1. The Duke of Samefſet and his Friends were lodged without Temple-Bar, Heolbuurn, and other Places in the Suburbs. 
Hail, fol. 171. Stow, p. 403. Ib. 1292. The tormer Party held their Conſultaticn at the Black-Friers ; and the latter in the Cbapter- Iiciſſe 


at Weſtminſt: „ 161d, 


(2) Sir Gedfrey Bullen, Anceſtor of two famous Queens 3 Ann, ſecond Wife of Henry VIII, and Queen Elizabeth, their Daughter - 
(3) Through the Perſuaſions of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other Prelates. Hall, fol. 172. Helling ſh. p. 1292. Stow, P. 403» 
(+) This Agreement patled the Great Seal, March 24. Hoelling ſp. p. 1293. | 


(5) Our Hiſtorians ſay, it was March 25, Stow, p. 404 


(6) Before the King went, Hand in Hand, the Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Salizbury ; the Duke of Exeter and Earl of Warwick: And behind the 


King came the Queen and Duke of Terk. Hall, fol. 172. Stow, p. 404. 


(7) Four or ive thouſand, Ha/!, fol. 173. Stoxv, p. 404. Halling ſb. p 


12 


£ , % P y 94" 
(8) James Tuchet, Grandfen of John Truchet, by Jean, Daughter and Heir of Nichslas Aldithly or Audley of Heleigh, who dicd vitheut Iſſue-Male- 


. 


Wheretore the Poſterity of the ſald Jen and Jean had the Title of Lord Audley. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 28. 


(9) Becauſe his Seignory and Power lay in thoſe Parts. all, &c. Ibid- 
(10) And ordered to bring the Earl dead or alive. IId. 


(11) The Cheſtire Men were the greatett Sufferers, who wore that Day little ſilver Swans, the Prince of Wala's Badge, which the Qcen had ordered 


to be diſtributed to all the Gentlemen of that Country. 17:/ling ſh. p. 1295. 


Stoxo, p. 404+ This Battle was fought on Seprember 23, about a Mile from 


Drayt:n in Spropſhire, on Blore-Heath, which lies in Staffordſhire, where, at the Head of the River Seto, a Stone is fet wp in Memory of James Lerd- 


Audley there flain. Camd. Add. to Stafford. 


The moſt eminent Perſons ſlain in this Actien, beſides the Lord 4 wdlcy, were, Sir Thomas Dutton, Lin 


John Dunne, Sir Hugh Von ables, Sir Richard Mclineux, Sir Jebn Leigh, &c. Hall, fol. 163. Hulling ſp. p. 1293. 


(12) And to Sir John Blunt, Ilall. fol. 17 4+ 
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Book XII. 


| weofter ( d ſent 
When he came to Glocgſter (1 ) he made a Halt, an 

Pardon to the Rebels (2) provided they would 
3 They anſwered, they could no 


1459. 
H- 2 h ; A 
thema H lay down their Arms. ; : 
| 3 rely on ſuch Promiſes, Which were intended only to 

ar - 


— ſurprize them, as Was viſible in what had happened at Len- 


acurity« . K 
Hollingh- n to the Earl of /Yarwick ; that neverthelels, they were 
8 ready to ſubmit to the King, if ſome Expedient could be 

found for their Saſety. Upon this Anſwer the King or- 
Tie King deted his Army to advance. At the ſame dime, he gave 
makes Gi, the Duke of Somerſet a Patent to be Governor of Calais, 


merſet C. jn the room of the Earl of //arwick, But it was eaſier 


Coal i to give the Duke this Government in Parchment, than to 
Act. Pob- put him in poſſeſſion, ; 
XI. p- 435, "The King having advanced with deſign to give Battle, 


43%» of the the Yerki/ts lent him a very ſubmiſſive Letter, praying him 
eben. to confider, that they had taken Arms only in Geir own 
% Defence, againſt the Attempts of their Enemies; That this 


Hollingſh. Intention appeared, in their keeping themſelves in a Corner 
Stow. of the Kingdom, without undertaking any thing, being 
determined not to fight unleſs forced ; I hat they detired 
only the Redreſs of the Grievances introduced into the Go- 
vernment, to the great Oppreſſion of the People, by the F aul 
of the Miniſtry, Laſtly, they beſought the King, to look 
upon them as loyal Subjects, who had for med no Deſign 
againſt his Perſon and to reſtore them to Favour. 
They are de- This Letter had a quite contrary Effect to What they 
{11d by their expected. Their Enemies not queſtioning but Fear had 
* * made them talk thus, advanced within half a Mile of 
ER them, with a Reſolution to give them Battle next day, 
At the ſame time, they found means to diſperſe in the 
Enemy's Camp the King's Proclamation, offering Pardon 
to all the Adherents of the rebellious Lords, provided they 
would lay down their Arms. This Proclamation had a ſur- 
prizing Effect. The Duke of York's I roops imagining the 
King offered a Pardon, by reaſon of the Superiority ot his 
Forces, and that there was no time to loſe to take the Be- 
nefit of it, immediately began to disband themſelves. Sit 
— Andrew Trollap, who commanded the Detachment of the 


follingh- Garriſon of Calais, put the whole Army in Ditorder, by 
flying in the Night to the King's Camp, with the I roops 
under his Command. This Deſertion, which increaſed every 
moment, threw the Leaders into ſo terrible a Conſterna- 
tion, that fearing to be delivered to the King as ſoon as 
Day ſhould appear, they choſe to ſave themſelves by 
flight. The Duke of Jer taking with him the Earl of 
Rutland his ſecond Son, embarked for Ireland. The Earl 

| of I/arwick fled towards Calais, and the Earl of Salis- 
. Bite bury ſpeedily followed him, with the Earl of March eldeſt 
bury ©» Ca- Son of the Duke of York (3). This young Prince was 


The Duke of 
York flies 


tete Ireland. 


* then nineteen Years old, The Generals being retired, 

mu the reſt of the Officers and Soldiers thus abandoned were 
reduced to the King's Mercy, who was pleaſed to pardon 
all, except a few that were exccuted for an Example. 

N Duke sf The Parliament being aſſembled in December (4 ), de- 


York and clared the Duke of Jer and his Adherents guilty of 
#1 Adter®tt High-Treaſon. Their Eſtates were confiſcated, and 
=_ they and their Poſterity, pronounced incapable of Inherit- 


Corton's 
Abride. ing, to the fourth Generation, We fee here a remark- 
1 able Inſtance of the Variableneſs of the Parliament, accord- 
Iten. 


ing as the Face of Affairs was altered. I ſhall have fre- 
quent occaſion hereafter to take notice of many the like 
Inſtances. 

Upon the breaking up of the Parliament, the Duke of 
Somerſet embarked with a Body of "Troops (5), in order 
to take poſſeſſion of his Government of Calais; but the 


The Duke of 
Somertet . 
repulſed at 


Hall” Garriſon firing upon him, he. was obliged to land elſe- 

Liane. where, and retire to Guiſues, from whence he made fre- 
quent Incurſions about Calais, But thoſe little Sallies 
were not capable of rendering him Maſter of fo ſtrong a 
Place. 

Ie The Queen finding the Earl of JYVarwick would not be 
The Boon deprived of his Government, equipped . a Fleet to tran- 
ſends bm ſport Succours to the Duke of Somerſet. This E cet, well 
*, P . provided with all things, lay at Sandwich in expectation of 
carried off a fair Wind, The Earl of /Yarwick having notice of it, 
' Calais, ſent a Body of Troops privately from Calais, under the 
— Command of Sir John Dinham, who arriving at Sandwich 
Act. Pub. - ' 

XI. p. 440+» (1) To Worcefter ſays Hillinzfh. p. 1296. Stow, p. 405+ 


(2) By Richard Beauchamp, Biſhop of dalicbury, Dil. 
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about break of Day, ſurprized moſt of the Officers in their 
Beds (6). As ſoon as he had them in his Power, he found 
means to gain the Soldiers and Mariners, and carried the 
King's Ships to Calais (7). 

1 he Earl of JYarwic# made uſe of theſe Ships to con- W.rwick 
voy him into Ireland, where he went to concert meaſures at 
with the Duke of Jer, for their common Defence. After Hat. 
he had been about a Month (8) on this Voyage, he met in act Pub. 
his Return the Duke of Zxeter (g), Admiral of England, XI v 44 96 
who waited to take him in his Paſſage. But the Royal f 
F leet were fo little inclined to fight againſt him, that the » arch 
Duke ot Eæeter fearing to receive ſome Diſzrace, thought“ *. 
not proper to attack him, | 

The Queen and the Miniſters doubted not, that the In- , Cary 
terview oi the Duke of 704 and the Earl of J//arwick +. i» 
would produce a fteſh Rebellion, For this reaſon, at a * 
Council. held upon that occaſion, it was refolved, ſtriét Tang 
SearCi ſhould be made in all the Counties and Towns of 
the Kingdom, for the Adherents of the Duke of V, and p. 
that ſuch ſhould be ſuppreited as favoured him moſt, and 
were belt able to ſerve him. It was not queſtioned, but 
this Method would put an effectual Stop to his ambitious 
Purſuits, Purſuant to this Reſolution, James Butler Earle mms Dow 
of /Yiltfhire, and the Lord Scales (10) were impowered tot. | 
inquire out thoſe - that bote Arms for the Male-contents "thay 
in the late Rebellion, and to puniſh them according ta 
Law. Iheſe two Lords began to execute their Comttuſ— 
tion, in ſome of the Towns (11) which had molt openly 
declared tor the Duke of 1%, and condemned ſeveral Pet - 
ſons to Death. Of ail the Counties of the Kinodom, none 
had more reaſon to dread the Court's Kefentment tim Ant. 
Upon all occations that County had ſhewn a very frrong 
Attachment to the Duke of York, and what was done there 
in tavour of Cade was not yet forgot. So, the Inhahitants 3 
of Kent perceiving, by what was practiſed in other Places, 4% ;;, 
that their Ruin was unavoidable, began early to think of <t 
means to prevent it. Io that end, they ſent word to the 2, ; 
Lords at Calais, if they would make a Deſcent in their 
Country, they thould be received with open Arms, and the 2 
Inhabitants were ready to venture their Lives and Fortunes 
with them. 

This Overture was very agreeable to the Lords, How- They (end 
ever, not to embark rathly in this Affair, they ſent the 7.4.6.4 
Lord Falconbridge to be atlured of their Sincerity, Tul befere ; 
conbridge meeting at Sea with Sir Sin Montfort, who et 
was appointed to guard the Coatts, àattacaed him, and 
taking him Priſoner with many other Officers, ſent them 
all to Calais. Upon their Arrival, the Earl of {arch 
ordered Montfort with twelve of his Captains to be beheaded, 
by way of retaliation for his Father's Adherents, who had 
been executed in Zng/and. 'T heſe are almoſt unavoidable 
Cruelties in ſuch Civil Wars, 

Falconbridge being come to Sandwich, found the Inha- 2 Gas 
bitants of that Place and of the whole County of Kent, fo bas ae 
well affected to the Lords, that he writ to Calais, there was“ oy, 
no time to be loſt; that the County of Kent was going to of. Fane 
be ruined, if not ſpeedily relieved ; and that in the Terror Holungth, 
People were under, it was not to be doubted, that c cral 
other Counties, as well as Kent, would ritc againſt the 
Court, if they could hope to be ſupported. This Junc- 
ture appearing very favorable, the Lords at Calais retulved 
to improve it, and took care to inform the Duke of Yor/, 
who {till kept in [reland. Before they failed, a Manifeſto 2 7.4: 
was diſperſed in Kent and in the neighbouring Parts (12), /+//+ « 
declaring that the ſole Motive of their taking Arms, was "Rh 
to tree the poor People from the Oppreſſion they groaned p. 400. 
under, and ſecure their Liberties and Privileges. It was 
added, that they did not queſtion, but all honeit E17/Þmen 
would afliſt in the Execution of ſo good a Deſign, This 7 05 ive 
Maniſetto had ſuch an Effect, that the Loids arriving Soca thy 
at Sandwich with fiftcen hundred Men only, found there „ sI 
a Body of four thouſand armed Men conducted by the WIR , 
Lord Cobham (13). With this Reinforcement they began 5,7 . 
their March towards London, knowing the Citizens were md 5:19 
ready to receive them. And indeed the Gates being open- ee 
ed to them, they entered the City, at the head of ſorty FE 
thouſand Men, their Army increaling to that Number in 


. ”;* 
FF; * 


lis 


(3) 'Theſe three Lords came into Devonſhire, where, by the means of Jobn Dinbam, who was High-Treaſurer in the Reign of Henry VII, they bought 


a Ship at Exmouth, and ſailed to Guerneſey, and trom thence to Calais. 


Hall, fol. 174. Hollingſh. p. 1297 


Atter this; the King committed the Cuſtody 


of the northern Parts to Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, and Jabs Lord Clifford. Hall, i. 175. I, p. 1297. 


(4) It met November 20. Cutton's Abridg. p. 661. 


(5) In Octeber; with Henry Lord Roos, and the Lord Audl:y. This laſt was taken Priſcner by the Garriſon of Calais, Stew, p. 496. 


(6) Richard M,] Earl of Rivers, the Admiral, and his Son Antbeny, were both taken Priſoners. 


Hall, tal. 17;. Hill head, p. 1298. 


(7) The Ships that had brought the Duke of Semerſet to Flanders, revolted alſo, and went over to tne Earl of Harwick at Calati, Hall, tai. 175, le- 


sb. P- 1 297» 


(3) He went, and came back, from Calais to Dublin, in leſs than a Month. Hall, ibid. 


(9) Henry Hulland. 


(10) Thomas Lord Scales, Anthony Woodwil, Son of the Earl Rivers, marrying Elizabeth, Daughter and Heir of this Themas Lord Scat f N.cals, was 


thereupon, 2 Edward IV, declared Lord Scales. 


(11) In Newbury, a Lordſhip belonging to the Duke of Terk. Dugdale, 


Dugdale's Bere. Voi. II. p 249 1+ 


0 Win 1 . ; * | ork a : f Fno/and, p. 407. - 
12) Stezo, who hath it at length in his Annals, fays, it was directed to th: A ch'iſhop of Cantertury, and ty th? Cemmone of Fng/and, p. 407 
112 With whom were Fan Guildferd, William Pecbe, Robert Herne, and mai y other Oentl mn. II/, fl. 176. Hallig ſhrad, p. 1298. 


ſo 


n 
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1460, To ſhort a March. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Biſhops of London, Lincoln, Eh, Exeter declared for 
them, 

Tie Queen Mean while, the Queen who was at Coventry; was 
pt ds” not idle. She had endeavoured to hinder the Entrance 
them. of the Male-Contents into London, by ſending the Lord 
Hall, Scales with a good Body of Troops. But the Mayor 
Hollingh® had refuſed him Admittance, even before the Arrival of 
the Lords. Scales being thus repulſed, had thrown him- 
ſelf into the Tower, from whence he threatned to demo- 
liſh the City with his Cannon, if the Rebels were receiv- 
ed. But his Threats were not capable of frightening the 
mn of „bes Citizens, In the mean time, the King and Queen were 
„ Corentry, aſſembling their Forces at Coventry, with all poſſible 
ard marches diligence. As ſoon as their Army was ready to march, 
read they gave the Command to the Duke of Somerſet, late- 

n ly returned from Guiſnes, and the Duke of Buckingha#n. 

XI. p. 4335. But this was only for Form's ſake, the Queen herſelf be- 
ing really General, ſince every thing was done by her 

The Lende ge Orders, though the King was preſent in Perſon. The 

* young Earl of March, hearing the Queen was marching 
to London, departed thence with twenty-five thouſand 
Men to give her Battle before ſhe ſhould grow ſtronger. 
He left at Zsndon the Earl of Salisbury, with good Part 
of his Troops, and took with him the Earl of J/arw:zk 
and the Lord Cobham, who ſerved as his Lieutenants (1). 

Hall. At his Departure from London, the Lord Scales ordered 

— the Tetber Cannon to fire upon the City, and did ſome 
Damage (2). But by the Earl of Salisbury's care, to pre- 
vent his having any Proviſions, he was himſelf reduced to 
great Streights. 


The e, The Queen advancing towards the Male-Contents, 
7 _ incamped on a Plain near Northampton, with a little Ri- 
them, "© ver (3) behind her, which ſhe had haſtily paſſed, left 
Hall, the Enemies ſhould make uſe of it to avoid fighting : So 
71. deſirous was ſhe to decide the Quarrel by a Battle. But 
this Precaution was not only unſerviceable to her, but, as 
will be ſeen preſently, very prejudicial. The Earls of 
March and I/arwick, likewife advancing, encamped the 
17th of Ju, between Torceſter and Northampton. The 
ſame day, they ſent the Biſhop of Salisbury to the King, 
eſeeching him to ſuſpend his Indignation, and conſider 
Tie Carre with them of an Agreement, without Blocd- hed. But 
-es 1 the Court perceiving it to be only a general Propoſal, 
tte Lad. intended merely to ſalve the Appearances, would by 
| 8 Means give Ear to it, So, both Sides prepared for 

attle. 
Ne Battle of On the 19th of July (4), the Workifts advanced to- 
Northamp- wards the King's Army. The Earl of J/arwict com- 
2 manded the Right Wing, the Lord Cobham the Left, 
Hollingſh. and the Earl of March was in the Center. The Dukes 
of Somerſet and Buckingham were at the head of the 
Royaliſts, whilſt the Queen kept at ſome diſtance, to 
obſerve what thould paſs, and give orders accordingly. 
The King remained in his Tent, waiting the Iſſue of 
a Battle, which, probably, was to ſecure, or deprive him 
27% R:yzal of the Crown, for ever. The fight began not till two 
LS in the Afternoon, the Lords having firſt publiſhed in 
tbe king their Army, a ſtrict Charge, not to hurt the King's 
daken. Perſon, to ſpare the common Soldiers, and to fall upon 
— the Officers only. The Battle laſted two, ſome ſay five, 
Rollingh. Hours, with great Fierceneſs and Obſtinacy on both 
Sides, till. at length the Lord Grey [of Ruthin,] who 
commanded a conſiderable Body of the King's Army, 
ſuddenly went over to the Male-contents. This unex- 
pected Detection quite diſheartened the Royaliſts. Ap- 
prehenſive, that other Bodies would follow this Example, 
they began by degrees to give ground, and at laſt were 
routed, with the loſs of ten thouſand Men. The River 
which was in their Rear, cauſed the Slaughter to be 
greater than it would have been, if the vanquiſhed could 
have more eaſily taken to Flight; beſides, that many 
Hon. were drowned in endeavouring to repaſs the River. The 
lollig. Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Son of 
the renowned Talbot, the Lord Beaumont (5), and ſeveral 
other Nobles and Officers of Diſtinction were flain on 
The Queen the ſpot. The Queen, the young Prince of ales, and 
ies ro Dur- the Duke of Somerſet fled without reſting into the Biſhop- 
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of ENGLAND. 


rick of Durham; ſo great was their Fear of being deli- 1460. 
vered to their Enemies. "The unfortunate King,” who Tie Kin it 
continued in his Tent, fell once more into the Hands of ee toith 
the victorious Lords, who paid him however all the Re- har 
ſpect he could have required of them, had he been in his 

greateſt Proſperity. This deference was ſome Comfort to 

him in his prefent Condition, which would have been 

more worthy of Pity, if his natural Imbecillity had not 
rendered him inſenſible of good and bad Fortune. Imme- 

diately after the Battle, he was honorably conducted to 
Northampton, where he reſided ſome time. After that, % ,4, 
on the 16th of Auguſt (6), he came to London, ſur- t Londun, 
rounded with a crowd of Lords, who, a few days before, 

were in Arms againſt him. Mean while, the Queen, . See 
not thinking herſelf ſaſe in Durham, privately retired tire into 
with eight Perſons only, into ales (7), where ſhe ohm 
would never have been fought. Shortly after, ſhe leſt 
that Retreat, and with the Prince her Son fled into Scot- 

land. 

Upon the King's Arrival at London, he called a Par- 7 po; 
liament for the 2d of October (8). They who governed ment i: called, 
him wanted this delay, in order to ſend for the Duke > 
York, who was ſtill in Ireland. They took care to ac 
quaint him with what had paſſed, and deſired him to re- 
pair to London with all poſſible ſpeed; that he might be 
there at the opening of the Parliament, or ſooner, if the 
Wind would permit. In this Interval, they acted in the 
King's Name, and made him ſign all the Orders which 
agreed with their Intereſt, In the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts, there is a Patent, confirming to the Earl of 
Warwick the Government of Calais; and an Order to 
the Duke of Somerſet, to reſign him that of Guiſnes - 

And moreover, the King's Declaration, acknowledging 25, x;,,., 
the Duke of York, and his Adherents, for good and faith- Dcclaratiun 
ful Subjects, as having given undoubted Proofs of their . 1 
1 not only in Words, but in Deeds. York. 7 
hilſt England was thus in Combuſtion, James II, 44. Pub. 
King of Scotland, prepared to make an Irruption. It was — + 459» 
the Duke of Yor, that after his retreat into Ireland, had, The King if 
by fome advantagious offers, engaged him to break with Scotland l- 
Henry, in expectation of reaping ſome Benefit himſelf j** "gs 
from this Diverſion, Though laſt Year, James had con- , 
cluded with England a four years Truce (9), he believed, 
he ought to improve this opportunity. Indeed, he alledged 
ſeveral Reaſons to colour his Invaſion, but the Circum- 
ſtances of England was the ſole and real Motive of his 
Preparations. Be this as it will, a few days after the 9. 46: 
Battle of Northampton, he entered England at the head of 
an Army, and belieged Roxborough ; but had not time to 
make any great Progreſs. One of his own Cannon hap- „ ... 
pening to burſt, he was killed with a Splinter on the 4th 4, we ji; 
of Auguſt, James III, his eldeft Son, then but ſeven 2 9 « 
Years old, was his Succeflor, The Queen his Widow, — 
who was in the Army, carried on the Siege, till the 
Town was ſurrendered, | 

The Death of James II. had been preceded ſome days, Charles Vn. 
by that of Cha»les VII. King of France. It is pretended, 4% «ns 
he ſtarved himſelf for fear of being poiſoned by the Dau- Tanni 
phin his Son, who mounted the Throne of France aiter 
him, by the Name of Lewrs XI. 

The Duke of York could not reach London, till two The Dube 
Days aſter the opening of the Parliament. He rid di- 8 
rectly to Meſtminſter, and alighting from his Horſe, went gn © te 
to the Houle of Lords, where he ſtood ſome time under ?ar/ramert: 
the Canopy of State, with his Hand on the Throne, ex- nf ak 
peCting as it were, to be deſired to feat himſelf thereon. 1 to ſeat 
But the Silence of the Houſe was a plain Indication, his 1 | 
Intention was not univerſally approved. At the ſame 4 . 
time, to encreaſe his Confuſion cauſed by their Silence, Hollirgh» 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury approaching him (10), asked 
him whether he would not go and pay his reſpects to the 
King. With what Caution ſoever the Duke had hither- 
to behaved he could not forbear changing Countenance 
at this Queſtion, and telling the Archbiſhop, he knew no 
Perſon, to whom he owed that Honour, Upon theſe 
Words, he immediately withdrew to his own Houle. 

He was too diſcerning, not to perceive, he in vain ex- 
pected to be intreated to accept of the Crown. So, with- 


Vol. 1. 


41 ) = had alſo with him the Lords Fauconbridge, Clinton, Bourchier, Bergavenny, Say, and Screpe, the Archbiſhop, Cc. Stow, p. 403. Hall, 
. 17 25 


(2) Wich him, in the Toxwer, were the Lords %, Lowel, Delatuare, Kendal ;, Six Edmund Hampden, Sir Thomas, and Sir Jubn Brune, Sir Gervaſe 


C/:ftzn, Sir Thomas Jrrel, &c, Sttxv, ibid. 
(3) The River Nyne. Hall, fol. 176. 
(4) The Ninth, ſays Hal/, ibid. and Ffollingſbead, p. 1299. 


\ x | 99+ | 
(s) Humphrey 4 Herd Duke of Bucki»gham, Jobn TJulba Earl of Shrewſbury, Jebn de Beaumont, the firſt Viſcount in England, created 18 Henry VI. 
3 if _ wr ls Fans Sir William Lucy, &c. The King's Canucn were rendered unſerviceable in the Battle, by reaſon of the great Rains that 
cil that Day. all, fol. 176. 


Ilollin, fp. p. 1299. Stow, p. 409. 
(6) The 16th of Ju. Hall, fol. 177. Stow, ibid. 14 


(7) To the Caſtle ot Hardiag or Hardin: She was plundered, 
(8) It met the ninth. See Cen Abridz. p. 665. 


On the 19th the Tozwer was delivered to the Earl of March. Ibid. | ; 
in the way, of her Goods and Baggage, to the Value of ten thouſand Marks. Ibid. 


(% A five Years Truce, from July 6, 1463, to July 6 68. Rymer” 
fry 6, 'y 6, 1468. Rymer's Feed, Tom. XI. p. 426. a 
(10) This « veſtion was not put 9 him now, while he was ſtanding under the Canopy of State; but at another time. And though he and the King 
5 5 2 * 22 in che Palace at i gler, yet for no Prayar or Interceſſion would he once vifit and ſee him, till things were brought to a Conclubens 
45, 10 . 
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Book XII. 


out concealing his Sentiments any longer, he ſent next 
Morning (1), a Writing to the Parliament, containing 
the Reaſons on which his Pretenſions were built. As 
ently mentioned, it will be needleſs 
to repeat them. It ſuffices to 1 in a word, that he 
claimed the Crown as Heir of the Houſe of March. This 
Affair was very warmly debated in Parliament (2), accor- 
ding to the Knowledge and Inclinations of the Members. 
To relate all the Arguments alledged pro and con, would 
be exceſſively tedious ; but as this is a Matter of great 
Moment, it will not be improper to give the Subſtance 
of the Objections to the Duke of York's Claim, and the 
Replies of his Friends. I muſt not, however, forget to 
remark, that both Sides referred to the Deciſion of the 
Parliament, which they equally acknowledged for the ſole 
Judge of this Affair. 


In the firſt place it was ſaid, when Henry IV. Grand- 
father of the preſent King, took poſſeſſion of the Throne, 
no Perſon offered to oppoſe him. 

The Duke of Ner#'s Friends replied, that as Edmund 
Earl of March, who was then alive, could not diſpute 
it, without manifeſt Danger, his Silence could not be in- 
terpreted for Conſent. 

II. It was alledged on the King's behalf, that Henry IV, 
his Grandfather, had received the Crown by thg Parlia- 
merit's Authority. To this it was anſwered, the Duke 
of York did not pretend to take poſſeſſion, without the 
fame Authority, as appeared in his Memorial directed to 
both Houſes, But, as the Parliament had ſtrong Reaſons 
to proceed contrary to Cuſtom, in favour of the Houſe of 
Lancafter ; ſo they had at preſent as ſtrong, to do the 
Duke of York Juſtice, They who talked thus, took care 
not to diſpute the Parliament's Authority, at a time, when 
they meant to make uſe of it, to place the Duke of York 
on the Throne. But, probably, they did not ſpeak, 
upon this Subject, all their Thoughts. 

III. The Reſignation of Richard II. was pleaded in 
behalf of the Houſe of Lancaſter. 

Anſwer was made, by denying that Richard's Reſigna- 
tion concerned that Houſe in particular, or even the Per- 
ſon of Henry IV. But, ſuppoſing it ſo, it was not in 
the Power of a captive King, juſt going to be depoſed, 
to appoint a Succeſſor. 

IV. It was objected againſt the Duke of York, that the 
Earl of Cambridge his Father, having been executed for 
High-Treaſon, his Poſterity were rendered incapable of 
any Inheritance, : 

The Duke's Adherents anſwered, he had been reſtored 
to his Honours, and all his Birth-Rights, and acknow- 
ledged for Duke of York, and Earl of March, by the 
King himſelf, and the whole Kingdom. 

V. It was further urged, that the Houſe of Lancafter 
had enjoyed the Crown above fixty Years. 

To this it was replied, that Preſcription was no Plea 
againſt the Right of Succeſſion to the Crown, which was 
a natural Right, and not to be deſtroyed by a poſitive 
Law. 

VI. Laſtly, it was repreſented in the King's favor, 
that having now rei thirty eight Years, and all alon 
led an innocent Life, without giving any Perſon ca 
to complain, it would be a great Cruelty to deprive him 
of the Crown. 

This Argument ſeemed very ſtrong : But the Duke of 
14s Friends replied, that Henry being incapable of go- 
velning by himſelf, to leave him in poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, was acting rather for the Queen and the Mini- 
ſters, who abuſed his Name and Authority, than for him. 
Moreover, the whole Kingdom was not to be ruined 
for his ſake, or a Wrong to be committed from a Mo- 
tive of Charity. 


It may eaſily be judged, that theſe and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, alledged by the two Parties, were inlarged and 
diſplayed to the beſt Advantage, r in the Parlia- 
ment, where there are generally many Perſons of great 
Abilities. This was aver r Subject to exerciſe the 
Ingenious, difficult in it felf, and ſtill more ſo, by the pre- 
ſent Situation of Affairs. At length, after a Debate of 
ſeveral days, it was reſolved (3), that Henry ſhould enjoy 


(1) Oftober 16. Cotton's Abridg. p. 665. 
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the Crown during his Life, and the Duke of York be de- 1460. 
clared his Succeſſor. This Reſolve was paſſed into arr AR 

of Parliament, earning, That notwichllanding the Duke 

of Verbs indiſputable Title to the Crown, he had freely 
conſented, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs it for his Life, and 

promiſed to ſwear Allegiance to him as his lawful Sove- 

reign. But if the King ſhould any way break this Agree- 

ment, then the Crown ſhould immediately devolve to the 

Duke of York, or his Jawful Heirs (4). 

Very likely, this Agreement did not come up to the Y. Dal, of 
Duke of Yor#'s Expectations, He was contented how- 2 
ever, becauſe he perceived it would be very difficult to'Decree. 
obtain more, without open Force. It cannot be denied, Hall. 
that he behaved with a Moderation very uncommon in 
ſuch Caſes. In his preſent Circumſtances, and according rarer f 
to the Rule generally followed by Parliaments, to declare V% Mcdera- 
for the ſtrongeſt, nothing was more eaſy for the Duke, 
than to cauſe the Crown to be adjudged to him immedi- 
ately, He had at his Command a victorious, and at that 
time, irreſiſtible Army, Beſides, moſt of the Members of 
Parliament were in his Intereſt, and probably, after ac- 
knowledging his Title to be indiſputable, they would not 
have wanted much Sollicitation to proceed one Step far- 
ther, and place him on the Throne. It is therefore ma- 
nifeſt, if the Parliament ſhowed any regard for Henry, it 
was, becauſe they thought themſelves at liberty to uſe 


this Equity, notwithſtanding the victorious Army which 


might have offered them Violence, if the Duke would have 
made uſe of his Advantages. It muſt he farther obſerved, 
that the Duke of York was older than the King, and there- 
fore naturally could not expect to out- live him. And yet, Efe 
thoſe who have writ the Hiſtory of theſe Troubles, have tave been 
put an ill Conſtruction upon all they have ſaid concerning 1% U t 
this Prince, The Reaſon may be eaſily gueſled. The 2 
Houſe of York enjoying the Throne but twenty four Years; 

we have no Hiſtorian in that Interval; all we have being 

later, and writing ſince the Reſtoration of the Houſe of 
Lancafter in the Perſon of Henry VII. This muſt be 

1 remembred in reading the Hiſtory of theſe Civil 

ars. 

The day after paſſing the ſorementioned AQ, a Pro- Prange 
ceſſion was made at St. Paul's, where the King was _ hy rt 
ſent, with his Crown on his Head, attended by the Duke _ 
of York (5). | — 

After this Agreement, the King continued the ſame. 24: Het 74 
Though it was eaſy for him to perceive, what Prejudice 4%. 
the late Settlement brought to his F amily, and particularly me, oof 25 
to the Prince of Wales his Son, he lived quietly in his — 
Servitude, without thinking of Means for his Deliverance. 

Satisfied with whatever the Duke of York was pleaſed to 

ſuggeſt, he wholly gave himſelf up to Devotion, and left 

the Publick Affairs to thoſe who managed them in his 

Name. Thus the Duke finding himſelf abſolute Maſter The Kin 
of the Government and Perſon of the King, cauſed him 4 the 
to ſign an Order, requiring the Queen to repair to him, Nes ge e- 
The Duke was ſenſible, this Order would be to no pur- x a 
poſe. But his Aim was, to render her criminal, by her Hollingſh. 
refuſing to obey the Ring, and thereby to juſtify his in- 

tended Proceedings againſt her. He thought her without 

Refuge, and in that Belief imagined, he had only to find 

ſome Pretence, to lay an infuperable Obſtacle to ber re- 

turn, in order to be freed from ſo dangerous an Enemy 

But he relied too far on his own good Fortune, and the 

Queen's Weakneſs. Inſtead of bein diſcouraged at the gs 40 
ill Situation of the King's, and his Famil Affairs, ſhe - Sway 
was now returned into England, with the Prince of Males the North, 
her Son, and had drawn together in the North, an Army _—_ h, 
of eighteen thouſand Men (6), The better to ingage the 58 
People of thoſe Parts to her Intereſt, ſhe had cauſed to be 
reported, that they were allowed to plunder the Country 
on the South of the Trent, Probably, this moſt conduced 
to her aſſembling ſo great a Number of Troops. 

The Duke of York had been informed of the Queens 


Endeavors to levy an Army, but did not know ſhe had 
et, thought he could not 4 ber 


made ſo great a Progreſs, and 
be too ſpeedy to prevent the Execution of her Deſigns; reed Leg 


He departed therefore from Zenden (7) with four or five 47 
thouſand Men only, leaving Orders with the Earl of March Ha. 
his Son, to lead the reſt of the Army into J/alet to re- Holl 


freſh them, and then come and join him, As he advanced 


The Duke of 
York goes 


(2) The Hiſtorians ſay, That it was debated by divers Lords both Spiritual and Temporal, with many grave and ſage Peifori of the Cons : 


daily aſſembled at the Black- Fryers and other Places- | 
(3) On Oele 31« Hall, fol. 182, 


{4) The Parliament (ettled alſo on the Duke of Tork ten thouſand Marks 3 vis five thouſand for himſelf, three thouſand five hundred for his 


eldeſt Son Edward Earl of March, and fifteen hundred for his other Son the» Earl of Rutland, Cotron's Abridg. 
this Parliament was the following Statute made, That Women being of the Age of fourteen” Years, at the time 


667. Stow p. 410------ fn 
the Death of their Kordes, 


ſhall, without - queſtion or difficulty, have Livery of their Lands and Tenements deſcended to them: For fo the law of this Land will that they 


ſhould have- 


Statut. 39 Henry VI, c. 4. | 
(5) And on the Saturday Glowing, Richard Duke of York was, by found of Trumpet, proclaimed Heir-apparent to the Crow of England, and - 


Protector of the Real. Helling ib. p. 1303+ Stow, p. 411+ 
(6) Or, according to others, twenty two thouſand. Hall, fol. 

the Earl of Dewonfbire, the Lotdys Clifford and Roſes Hall, 
(y) On Decemb. 2, leaving the 
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** 


a 1303 Among Sheen were the Duke, of Erd in and Somerſet, 
« of Norfolk and the Earl of Warwick to take care of the King: Hall, ibid. Hallig e. 


71 


towards 
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1460. towards the North, he received the mortifying News of 
the Queen's great Succeſs, in the levying of Troops. At 
length, being arrived near JVakefield in the County of 
Yerk (1), he heard the Queen was advancing towards him, 
He 72 at the Head of eighteen thouſand Men. hereupon he 
2 reſolved to retire to his Caſtle of Sandal, till the Arrival 
wes of the Earl of March. He knew, the Queen, who had no 
Artillery, could not force him in that Caſtle, which was well 
fortified, and did not queſtion but the Earl his Son would 
ſpeedily come to his Relief. 

+. 0, The Queen was extremely troubled to ſee her Enemy 
thus ſecured from all Attack. As ſhe was then much ſu- 
| + perior in Number of Troops, if the Duke would have 
OY tought, ſhe might have flattered herſelf with undoubted 
Succeſs, But it was not certain, that after the Earl of 
March's Arrival, ſhe ſhould be in the ſame Situation. 
For this Reaſon, ſhe neglected nothing to provoke her E- 
nemy, and induce him to come out of his Retreat. As 
ſhe did not deſpair of accompliſhing her Deſign, ſhe placed 
a Body of Troops in Ambuſh, behind a Hill (2). Then 
ſhe appeared before the Walls of Sandal, provoking the 
Duke all manner of ways, one while threatening him, 
another while ſending him Defiances, and upbraiding him, 
that a Man who aſpired to the Crown, ſhould ſuffer him- 

ſelf to be thus ſhut up by a Woman. 

The Duke of Vr had hitherto ated with great Pru- 
dence and Conduct. During the Wars of France, where 
i he had often commanded in Chief, he had ſhown no leſs 
Hollingh. Wiſdom, than true Valour. But, on this occaſion, he 

unfortunately ſuffered his Courage to prevail, contrary to 
the Opinion of his Friends (3), who adviſed him to deſpiſe 
thoſe vain Reproaches. Probably, his Hatred to the Queen 
led him, as it were againſt his Will, to commit an unpar- 
donable Fault, in a General of ſo eſtabliſhed a Reputation. 
Theſe at leaft were the Motives aſcribed to him by the 
Hiſtorians, For my Part, if I may be allowed to ſpeak 
my Opinion, I own I think it improbable. I ſhould 
rather believe, the want of Proviſions forced him to a Bat- 
tle, in order to avoid the Danger, to which he was ex- 
poſed. So, if he committed a Fault, it was in ſhutting 
himſelf up in a Caſtle, inſtead of returning, or meeting 
The Battle his Son, who could eaſily join him. Be this as it will, he 
eager if marched out of Sandal, and drew up his Men on I/ake- 
aries Mrs of field Green, counting, his Courage and Experience would 
York is ſupply the Defects of his Army. He was no ſooner drawn 
Pair. er up, but he ſaw himſelf attacked by the Queen's Troops, 
Halt, which being more numerous than his, had a great Ad- 
Hollingh. vantage over him. Whilſt he was preſſed in the Front 
— by his Enemies, ſtronger than himſelf, the Ambuſhes roſe, 
and attacked him in the Rear. This unexpected Aſſault, 
bred ſuch Confuſion e, his Troops, that within half 
an Hour they were routed, and himſelf ſlain, valiantly 
The For! fighting. The young Earl of Rutland his ſecond Son, 


He retires 


Rutland not above twelve Years of Age, flying with his Governor, 

Gif... was overtaken by the Lord Clifford, who plunged his Dag- 

Hall. ger into his Breaſt, notwithſtanding the earneſt Intreaties 

Hollingh* of the Governor, to ſpare the young Prince's Life (4). 
Afterwards, the ſame Lord Clifford finding the Duke of 
York's Body, cut off the Head, and crowning it with a 
Paper-Crown, fixed it on the end of his Lance, and pre- 
ſented it to the Queen, who ordered it to be placed on the 
Walls of York (5). 

Remarkn Thus fell the Duke of York, about fifty Years old (6), 

the Parti- 


TY It may be faid, never was Prince ſo near a Throne, and 
A % not in it, and that it lay in his own Breaſt to take poſſeſ- 
ch Houſe of fron, had he been willing to uſe the Power he had in his 
Lancatter- Hands. I ſhall not undertake, either to condemn, or 


(1) On Decemb. 24. Hall, fol. 182. 


juſtify his Pretenſions. I leave, the Reader to paſs his own 
Judgment, upon the Grounds. already explained in ſeveral 
Places, Unhappily for this Prince, the Engl; Hiſtorians | 
that writ, when the Reſtoration of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter was ſtill freſh, I mean in the Reigns of Henry VII, 
and Henry VIII, have put an ill Conſtruction on all his 
Actions. Thoſe that came after them, not content with 
taking the Facts as they found them related, have likewiſe 
copied the Reflections, and even the very Invectives, 
They have thereby all unanimouſly given the Cauſe for 
the Houſe of Lancafter, inſtead of leaving their Readers at 
Liberty to paſs an impartial Judgment upon ſo difficult a 
Caſe, the Deciſion whereof, thould the ſame thing happen 
again, would be no lefs perplexing at preſent, than it was 
formerly. The Earl of Salisbury having the Misfortune 73 x; 
to be taken Priſoner in the Battle, was carried, notwith- Salisbury 


ſtanding his Wounds, to Pontfraft, where he loſt his — 
Head on the Scaffold (7). The Queen ordered it to be ſet Hullinga. 


on a Pole, near the Duke of York's. | 

Such was the Succeſs of this Battle, fought on the laſt 7. Earl of 
Day of December, near Wakefield (8), from whence it March m- 
took its Name, This Battle ſeemed to have firmly N. 6 
ſtored the Affairs of the King and Queen, and yet it ſerved Snare. 
only to haſten their Deſtruction, and ſooner advance the dtn. 
Houſe of York to the Throne. The Earl of March hear- . 6 
ing of the Defeat and Death of the Duke his Father, was b 
not diſcfuraged. On the contrary, he reſolved to main- 
tain the Quarrel, let what would be the Conſequence, and 
loſe his Life, or execute his Father's Deſigns. After what 
had paſſed, there was no Medium, one of the two Houſes 
muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed, upon the Ruins of the other. 

This Prince was then in Tales (9), ready to march to the , n. 
Aſſiſtance of his Father. His Army was three and twenty Holliogh. 
thouſand ſtrong, beſides what was left at London, under 
the Command of the Earl of //arwick, for the Defence 
of the Metropolis. So, finding himſelf ſtrong enough to 
go in queſt of the Queen, he wiſhed for nothing more 
3 than an opportunity to revenge his Father's 

th. i 

Whilſt the Earl of March was taking this Reſolution, 2. Ne 
the Queen advanced towards London, with deſign to ſecure marches e. 
that great City, which alone could influence the Fortune 2 
of either Party. But hearing upon the Road, that the ng: pem- 
Earl of March began to move, ſhe detached Jaſper Tudor broke «- 
Earl of Pembroke (10), to oppoſe this new Enemy, whom F '* 
ſhe did not imagine to be ſo ſtrong as he was. The Earl Mach. 
of March being informed of the Queen's Motion towards Hall. 
London, altered his Courſe, and initead of going to'meet — 
her, took likewiſe the Road to London, in order to pre- 
vent her. But having Advice of the Detachment ſent 
againſt him, he did not think proper to come between the 
two Armies of his Enemies, which muſt have happened, 
had he continued his Rout. So, coming to a ſudden Re- pembrike 
ſolution, he returned to meet the Earl of Pembroke. He r defeatid- 
met him near Mortimer's Croſs in Herefordſhire, and as he 
was much ſuperior in Number of Troops, eafily defeated 
him, and ſlew three thouſand eight hundred of his Men. 

The Earl of Pembroke had the good Fortune to eſcape. 

But Owen Tader' his Father, according to ſome, or more OwenTudor 
probably, his younger Brother (11), being taken Priſoner, '* #644: 
was beheaded, with ſeveral others, in revenge for the Earl 

of Salisbury. 

The News of this Defeat reaching the Queen on the 73 2m 
Road, prevented her not from continuing her March to- /., 
wards London. She believed, that appearing at | the ed 
Gates of the City with a victorious Army, ſhe ſhould ſo Hall. 


aſtoniſh the Inhabitants, that they would of themſelves, —_ my 


(2) She is ſaid to place an Ambuſh on each fide Wakefield Green, under the Command of the Lord Clifford and the Earl of Wil fires Her main 


Army was led by the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter. Idem. fol. 183. 


Stow, P- 41 3 b 


(3) Particularly Sir Davy Halle, and the Earl of Salisbury. Hall, fol. 182. 


' (4) He is faid to have killed that Day ſo many with his own Hand, that he was thenceforward called the Butcher, His Father, Themas Lord 
Clifford, having been fin in the Battle of St. Albans by the Duke of York, this Lord Clifford (as Grafton fays,) ſwore, be would nat {rave one 


Branch of the York Line ſtanding. Leland Cel. Vol. I. p- 


To 


(5) Beſides the Duke of 74, there fell in this Battle his two Baſtard Uncles, te. and Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir Davy Halle, Sir Hugh Hoſt- 
ings, Sir Thomas Newil, &c. and two thouſand eight hundred Perſons more. Hall, fol. 18 


nent 


3 


(6) His Corps was firſt interred at Ponrfra#, but afterwards in the Collegiate Church of . The Duke of Somerſet ( his chief Oppo- 
ſaid of him, That if be bad nit learned to play the King by his Regency in France, e ba 


never forget to obey ut a Subject, when" be re- 


turned to England. By Cecily, Daughter of Ralph Newil Earl of Weftmorcland, he had, as ſome ſay, eight Sons, ( Her, who died young; Edward 
Earl of March, afterwards King Edward IV; Edmund, Earl of Kutland ; Jan, William, and Thomas, who all died young 3 . Duke of Cia- 
rence j and Richard Duke of Gheefter, afterwards King. Richard III.) and four Daughters. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 161. 


3927 402. 


(7) His Body, with that of Alice his Wife, ſole Daughter and Heir to Thomas Mentacute Earl of Sali: 


andford, p. 391, 
„ and his Son Thomas ( {ain in the 


Hattſe) were, in 2 Edw. IV, Feb. 16, buried at Biſham Abbey in Bertſbire. He had Iſſue four Sons, (Richard Earl of Warwick, Fobn Mairguiſs 
of Montague, Sir Thomas, George Biſhop of Zxeter, Chancellor of England, and then Archbiſhop of York, ) and five Daughters. Dugdale's Baren, 


Vol. I]. p- 303 
(8) A Town in the 


Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, famous for its Cloth Trade, Lugeaeſs, neat Buildings, Markets ; and for the Bridge upon which 


King Edward IV built a very neat Chapel, in Memory of thoſe that were cut oft in this Battle. The carved Work of Stone upon the Chapel. 
was very beautiful, but is now much defaced. On the Right-hand of the Road from Wakefield to Sandal, there is a ſquare Plot of Ground hedyed 


in from a Cloſe, whereon (before the Civil War between King Charles and the Parliament) ſtood a Croſs of Stone, where the Duke of Net was 
ſhin. The Owners are obliged by Tenure te keep up that Hedge. Camden. 


(9) He was then at Gleceſter, from whence he removed to Shrewibury. Hall, fol. 18 3. Hollingſh. p. 1304- 
(e And James Butler Earl of Ormond, with a Body of Welſh and Iriſh. This Battle was — on February 2. Hall, fol. 183, Halliagſt. 


p« 1304. 


(11) Orven Tuder the Son, was a Monk of Weſtminſter. See above, p. 559, Note (7). Hall, fol. 184. Hollingſh. p. 1304 ; and Mew, p. 413, 


ſay, it was Sir Owen Texuther (or Tuder) Father of the Earl of } embroke. 


And indeed there is no manner of Improbability or Contradiftion in tup- 


poſing it to have been him. For frem the Year 1423, or 1424, when it is probable he was married, to 1460, there are but thirty fix or 


old Man. 


thirty ſeven Years; and ſuppoſing he was twenty 'or twenty five when he married, 


- 


might very well live till 2460, and not have been 4 very 
eupe! 


. 


Book XII. 


67. expel the Eatl of Martvict. Indeed, the Earl himſelf 
The Eur of — t have been of that Mind, ſince he choſe rather to 


Warwick 20 and fight the Queen, than remain in Londen z which 

Like bo Joubtleſs, ehe 2 have done, had he been ſecure of 
the City. The Queen being arrived at St. Albans, re- 
ceived certain Advice, that the Earl of Warwick was 
marching towards her with his Army, reinforced with a 
Body of Londoners, and bringing the King with him. The 
Queen's Army conſiſted of northern Troops (1), who 
committed ſuch monſtrous Ravages, that it was one of the 
chief Reaſons, why the Londmers choſe to join the Earl 
of IVarwick, If theſe Troops had entered the City, they 
would have had every thing to fear from ſuch Guelts, 

Be is d. The two Armies meeting near St. Albans, on Bernard's 

feared ot Heath, began a Fight, which at firſt was very fierce on 

Bernart's bath Sides. But Lovelace, who commanded one of the 

rag Wings of WWarwicks Army, either through Treachery, 


Hal. or for ſome other Reaſon, not ingaging in time, Victory 
_ declared for the Queen, and the Vanquiſhed loſt two thou- 

ſand eight hundred Men (2). She had withal the Satis- 

faction to free the King, whom the Earl of Warwick 
7d zen durſt not venture to leave at London, She uſed her Vic- 
frees the tory with the Barbarity too common in Civil Wars, be- 
_ heading ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction, particularly the Lord 

Benvile (3), and Sir Thomas Kiriel, though the King had 
Her Troips Franted them their Lives. As her Troops had voluntarily 
plunder ve. liſted in her Service, without her having wherewithal to 


Albans. pay them, ſhe could not hinder them, after the Victory, 
— trom plundering the Town of St. Albans, Theſe northern 


Soldiers declared, they had taken Arms only upon the 
Promiſe of having the plunder of the Coney Nl South 
of the Trent, T his Pretenſion inſpired the bitants of 
London, and the neighbouring Country, with a Terror 
Sbe demants very prejudicial to the Queen. Proviſions being grown 


Prow!froms 
4 tiouſneſs of her Troops, ſhe ſent to the Mayor of London 


for a Supply, who not daring to deny her at ſuch a Junc- 
The Mes ture, ordered ſeveral Carts to be loaded. But as they were 
7277 going out of the Gate, the Mob ſtopped them, and told 
Stow. the . they would not ſuffer Proviſions to be ſent to 
an Army, which was come on purpoſe to plunder the 
Country, The Mayor not being able to help this Dif- 
order, made his Excuſe to the Queen (4), and gave. her 
hopes of _ received into the City, as ſoon as the People 
were appeaſed. 
7% Eortof | Whilſt the Queen at St. Albans was treating with the 
March ap- Mayor of London, the Earl of March was advancing 
— with all poſſible diligence, to inſpire the Londoners with 
Hall. 2 Reſolution to keep their Gates ſhut againſt the Queen, 
Stow, on account of the approaching Aſſiſtance. And indeed, 
the News of his March did not a little contribute to 
prolong the Negotiation between the Queen and the 
The Nen Mayor, which ruined her Affairs. When ſhe heard, the 
retire! e Earl of March was approaching, and had ſtrengthned his 
Neth, Army, with the Remains of the Earl of Warwich's (5), 
ſhe choſe to retire into the North, Beſides that ſhe 
was inferior to her Enemy, ſhe was juſtly apprehenſive of 
not being received into Dake in caſe the advanced that 
way, and of being obliged to join Battle at the Gates of 
the City, too well inclined to favour her Enemy. 
The Bart m. The Earl of March, overjoyed that the Queen volun- 
ter: London, tarily gave him up the Metropolis, entered as it were 
Hall. in Trüimph, the beginning of March (6). He was re- 
ceived with the Acclamations of the Citizens, who, ſe- 
veral Years ſince, had very near declared againſt the 
His Friends Court, The Caution wherewith the late Duke of York 


reſolve co had thought fit to proceed, had been ſo much to his Pre- rate, extremely religious, abhorring Injuftt& and Cru- 
2 judice, that his Son's Friends judged it abſolutely ne- elty. It was theſe Virtues that have ſerved for Foun- 
Throne, Cellary to place him at once in the Throne. Aſter ſun- dation to the Praiſes beſtowed on him by feveral Hiſto- 

dry Conſultations, they refolved not to be expoſed to rians, and which have made fome- conſider him as à true 

the Delays of a Parliament, but to proceed to an extra- Saint. Indeed, theſe Virtues would have rendered him 

ordinary Election, firſt by the People, and then by the an accompliſhed Prince, had they been attended with the 

Nobles. They were of opinion, this Method could be Qualifications of a Sovereign. But being alone, they ſerv- 

juſtified by the Act of Parliament, confirming the Agree- ed only to make him an honeſt Man, and withal, 'a very 

ment between the King and the Duke of York, and indifferent King, not to ſay worſe. - His Incapacity ren- 

that it was unneceſſary to ſtay for a freſh Confirmation. dered him contemptible to his Subjects. But the Innocen- 
Ex*radi. Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Earl of J/arwick (7) cy of his Life, never ſuffered their Contempt to turn 
2 — — up his — 1 St. John's Fields, * T. of ao] Hatred, ur . 
e whom ordering to be caſt into a During the firſt Years of his Reign, his Affairs ; 
March, Ring - #ds W read aloud the Agreement between in a — Kut. State, becauſe they — managed by the deny ofthe 
lie!lingſh, 6) eg tooth, ao Iri 1777 r 413. A, . 1 6 4 Fe 4 — 4 Ns og fa gr. 

wo u 4 an ore among * . ; lizabet Wodwile . 
Po at to King Edward IV. Hall, fol. 184. Heling. by brag #4 BY 9 . bend of £ 85 CO mar Reign. 


(3) He, was one of thoſe 1 had the Cuſtedy of the King after he was taken at St, Alban, and ayes 3 


Promiſe af being ſaſe. Hall, tol. 184. Stow, ibid. 


(4) By the Recorder, the Ducheſs of Bedfarg, cbe Lady Scales, and forhe (Biſhops. All xls. bol. 184. 
(5) Which be met at Chipping-norten in Oo deve. aid atew,. p. 44. Heis. p. 306. 22 fot. 1894. 


(6) February 28. $t9w, ibid: 


7) This was done on March 2, by the 1 who yok the get * aſh fol 185, Sow, is 415» Fellingfp, » #307, 


(8) Which met at Beynard's Caſtle, Hall, 
_ (9) March 4. Hal, e, 185+ ; 
.1(10) Then he went-in Proceſſion, under a 

made the uſual Offerings... That done, 

Fin, by miſtake ſa ys, he fat in the King's 


CL Ub A 


Water. to St, 


Declaration, the Crown was offered the Duke, who ac- 


very ſcarce in her Army, by reaſon of the great Licen- 


of the City. Next Day, being, the 5th. of, March, he 
by the Name of Etward IV, 


erz, to the Abbey, 2 ag laces io the Chois as King, whilt Te * way ang iter which 
ned" Pail"s, and lodged in the Biſhop's Pal 4 fol. 
at K. Panke, with the Neher is 1. aal 8 Fare l fol. 195, Btw, 41g 


the King and the Duke of Nor}, with the Act of Par“ 
liament, whereby it was confirmed. That done, he 
told the People, Henry had notoriouſly - violated this Agree- 
ment, and ſo forfeited, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, his Right to the Crown. But after all, I do not 
ſee upon what foundation he could charge the King with 
the Queen's Proceedings, fince he was all the while as 
a Priſoner at London Neither was he any more his 
own Maſter, after he was with the Queen, Be this as 
ic will, the Earl of Warwick railing his Voice, asked the 
People, who ſtood round him, whether they would have 
Henry of Lancaſter for King The whole Multitude 
crying out, No, No : He asked, whether according to that 
Settlement, they would have Edward, Son of the late Duke 
of York, to reign over them! To which, all the Peo- 
- anſwered with Acclamations, expreſſing their Con- 
Ent, 
This firſt Step being made, and the People's Mind Ab; if 
being, as was pretended, ſufficiently known, a great Coun- , 
cil was called of all the Biſhops, Lords, Gentlemen and e 
Magiſtrates, in and about London (8). Edward being b te 
preſent in this Aſſembly, ſet forth his Title to the - 
Crown, as well by Birth, as by the fore-mentioned Agree- Stew. 
ment, and deſired it might be adjudged to him. It 
would have been great boldneſs, to diſpute his Pretenſi- 
on at ſuch a Juncture. So, with one Conſent the Aſſem- 
bly declared, that Henry of Lancaſter having forfeited 
his Right of enjoying the Crown during Life, by the 
Breach of the ſolemn Agreement made with the Duke of 
York, and ratified by the Parliament ; it was devolved to 
Edward, eldeſt Son of the Duke of York. Upon this Hall. 


cepted it, modeſtly confeſſing his Infufficiency ; and ad- 
ding, that though his Youth and Inexperience made 
him apprehenſive of taking upon him ſo weighty a Charge, 
he would however, with God's Aſſiſtance, uſe his utmoſt 
Endeavors to render his People happy. On the Mor- Hal. 
xyow (9), he went in Proceſſion to St. Paul's, and from 
thence, was conducted in great State to /i minſter-Hall,] 
where he fat in the King's Seat, with the Scepter of 
St. Edward in his Hand (10). The Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury having asked the People, whether they would 
have Edward Earl of March for King; the People an- 
ſwered with loud Acclamations. Then, the King took 
the Homage of the Lords that were preſent. The Ce- 
remony concluding with ſinging Te Deum, Edward was 
conducted with great Solemnity to the Biſhop's Palace, 
where Henry uſed to lodge, when he was within the Walls 


was proclaimed in London, and the neighboring Towns, 


Thus ended the Reign of . Henry VI, which had laſted End of 
thirty-eight Years and a Half, without his ever inter- Henry's 
medling with the Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs. Neg. 

It does not even appear, that he was, upon any occaſi- , 4, 
on, much moved with Events; which howeyer were, 7, x 
for the moſt Part, ſuch as would affect a Prince BF-a dif- 

ferent Character. He was fitter for a private Life, than 

a Crown. You. — and alt. Dette Was a natural 
Imbecillity, Which rendered N were to govern of 

himſelf, Ever ruled by thdſe who managed the Affairs 

in his Name, his Cgpacity reached not to fee the Con- 
ſequences of the Counfels given him, which to him ſee m- 

ed always good... Herein, he was different ſrom the King 

his Father, whoſe” Genius was always, fuperior to that 

of his Miniſters.” As to the reſt, he was*Gjafte, tempe- 


: 


| kim at his Riqueſt, and upon 


. 


Duke? 


586 


1460. 


The HISTORY 


towards the North, he received the mortifying News of 
the Queen's great Succeſs, in the levying of Troops. At 
length, being arrived near J/akefield in the County of 
Yerk (1), he heard the Queen was advancing towards him, 


He retire5 at the Head of eighteen thouſand Men. hereupon he 
3 reſolved to retire to his Caſtle of Sandal, till the Arrival 
2 855 of the Eatl of March. He knew, the Queen, who had no 
Artillery, could not force him in that Caſtle, which was well 
fortified, and did not queſtion but the Ear] his Son would 
ſpeedily come to his Relief. 
+. 0.» The Queen was extremely troubled to ſee her Enemy 
ue, thus ſecured from all Attack. As ſhe was then much ſu- 
61”: © Habe, perior in Number of Troops, if the Duke would have 
Hal fought, ſhe might have flattered herſelf with undoubted 
Succeſs. But it was not certain, that after the Earl of 
AMarch's Arrival, ſhe ſhould be in the ſame Situation, 
For this Reaſon, ſhe neglected nothing to provoke her E- 
nemy, and induce him to come out of his Retreat. As 
ſhe did not deſpair of accompliſhing her Deſign, ſhe placed 
a Body of "Troops in Ambuſh, behind a Hill (2), Then 
ſhe appeared before the Walls of Sandal, provoking the 
Duke all manner of ways, one while threatening him, 
another while ſending him Defiances, and upbraiding him, 
that a Man who aſpired to the Crown, ſhould ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be thus ſhut up by a Woman. 
Th- Dube The Duke of Vr had hitherto acted with great Pru- 
eee dence and Conduct. During the Wars of France, where 
are he had often commanded in Chief, he had ſhown no leſs 
Hollingh- Wiſdom, than true Valour. But, on this occaſion, he 


unfortunately ſuffered his Courage to prevail, contrary to 
the Opinion of his Friends (3), who adviſed him to deſpiſe 
thoſe vain Reproaches. Probably, his Hatred to the Queen 
led him, as it were againſt his Will, to commit an unpar- 
donable Fault, in a General of ſo eſtabliſhed a Reputation. 
Theſe at leaſt were the Motives aſcribed to him by the 
Hiſtorians, For my Part, if I may be allowed to ſpeak 
my Opinion, I own I think it improbable. I ſhould 
rather believe, the want of Proviſions forced him to a Bat- 
tle, in order to avoid the Danger, to which he was ex- 
poſed, So, if he committed a Fault, it was in ſhutting 
himſelf up in a Caſtle, inſtead of returning, or meeting 
The Bath his Son, who could eaſily join him. Be this as it will, he 
7 Wake- marched out of Sandal, and drew up his Men on I/akte- 


neld, obere 


tbe Duke of field Green, counting, his Courage and Experience would 


York is ſupply the Defects of his Army. He was no ſooner drawn 
12 ber, up, but he faw himſelf attacked by the Queen's Troops, 
Hall. Which being more numerous than his, had a great Ad- 
A vantage over him. Whilſt he was preſſed in the Front 


by his Enemies, ſtronger than himſelf, the Ambuſhes roſe, 
and attacked him in the Rear. This unexpected Aſſault, 
bred ſuch Confuſion among his Troops, that within half 
an Hour they were routed, and himſelf flain, valiantly 
Te Far! fighting. The young Earl of Rutland his ſecond Son, 
Rutland not above twelve Years of Age, flying with his Governor, 


_y was overtaken by the Lord Clifford, who plunged his Dag- 

Hall, ger into his Breaſt, notwithſtanding the earneſt Intreaties 

Hollinghe of the Governor, to ſpare the young Prince's Life (4). 
Afterwards, the ſame Lord Cliferd finding the Duke of 
York's Body, cut off the Head, and crowning it with a 
Paper-Crown, fixed it on the end of his Lance, and pre- 
ſented it to the Queen, who ordered it to be placed on the 
Walls of York (5). 

Remarken Thus fell the Duke of York, about fifty Years old (6), 

the Parti- 


It may be faid, never was Prince ſo near a Throne, and 
_ % not in it, and that it lay in his own Breaſt to take poſſeſ- 
rb Houſe of ſion, had he been willing to uſe the Power he had in his 
Lancafter- Hands. I ſhall not undertake, either to condemn, or 


(1) On Decemb. 24. Hall, fol. 182. 


I ENG LAN P. 


juſtify his Pretenſions. I leave the Reader to paſs his own 
Judgment, upon the Grounds already explained in ſeveral 
Places, Unhappily for this Prince, the Engliſb Hiſtorians 
that writ, when the Reſtoration of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter was ſtill freſh, I mean in the Reigns of Henry VII, 
and Henry VIII, have put an ill Conſtruction on all his 


Actions. Thoſe that came after them, not content with 
taking the Facts as they found them related, have likewiſe 
copied the Reflections, and even the very Invectiveg, 
They have thereby all unanimouſly given the Cauſe for 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, inſtead of leaving their Readers at 
Liberty to paſs an impartial Judgment upon ſo difficult a 
Caſe, the Deciſion whereof, ſhould the ſame thing happen 
again, would be no leſs perplexing at preſent, than it was 
formerly. The Earl of Salisbury having the Misfortune 
to be taken Priſoner in the Battle, was carried, notwith- 
ſtanding his Wounds, to Pontfract, where he loſt his 
Head on the Scaffold (7). The Queen ordered it to be ſet 
on a Pole, near the Duke of York's. 


Such was the Succeſs of this Battle, fought on the laſt 22. Eo! f 


from whence it 1 re- 
This Battle ſeemed to have firmly re- 


maintain the 


Day of December, near Wakefield (8), 
took its Name. 


t 460, 


The F ar! of 
Salisbury 


bebeaded. 


Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


ſtored the Affairs of the King and Queen, and yet it ſerved Sg. 


only to haſten their Deſtruction, and ſooner advance the 
Houſe of York to the Throne. The Earl of March hear- 
ing of the Defeat and Death of the Duke his Father, was 
not diſcfuraged. On the contrary, he reſolved to main- 
tain the Quarrel, let what would be the Conſequence, and 
loſe his Life, or execute his Father's Deſigns. After what 
had paſſed, there was no Medium, one ot the two Houſes 
muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed, upon the Ruins of the other. 
This Prince was then in Tales (g), ready to march to the 
Aſſiſtance of his Father. His Army was three and twenty 
thouſand ſtrong, beſides what was left at London, under 
the Command of the Earl of //arwick, for the Defence 
of the Metropolis. So, finding himſelf ſtrong enough to 
go in queſt of the Queen, he wiſhed for nothing more 


ardently, than an opportunity to revenge his Father's 
Death. 


Whilſt the Earl of March was taking this Reſolution, 
the Queen advanced towards London, with deſign to ſecure 
that great City, which alone could influence the Fortune 


Stow. 


Hall. 
1461. 


Hall, 
Hollingſh, 


The Quern 
marches 8. 
wards Lon- 


don, and 


of either Party. But hearing upon the Road, that the cn: pem- 


Earl of March 


Earl of Pembroke (10), to oppoſe this new Enemy, whom 
ſhe did not imagine to be ſo ſtrong as he was. The Earl 
of March being informed of the Queen's Motion towards 
London, altered his Courſe, and initead of going to'meet 
her, took likewiſe the Road to London, in order to pre- 
vent her. But having Advice of the Detachment lent 
againſt him, he did not think proper to come between the 
two Armies of his Enemies, which muſt have happened, 
had he continued his Rout, So, coming to a ſudden Re- 
ſolution, he returned to meet the Earl of Pembroke. He 
met him near Mortimer's Croſs in Herefordſhire, and as he 
was much ſuperior in Number of Troops, eaſily defeated 
him, and ſlew three thouſand eight hundred of his Men. 
The Earl of Pembroke had the good Fortune to eſcape. 


began to move, ſhe detached Jaſper Tudor — 4 


Earl of 
Mach. 
Hall. 
Hollingh. 
Stow. 


Pembroke 
is defeatid. 


But Owen Tudor his Father, according to ſome, or more OwenTudr 
probably, his younger Brother (11), being taken Priſoner, ** ca 


was beheaded, with ſeveral others, in revenge for the Earl 
of Salisbury. | 
The News of this Defeat reaching the Queen on the 


Road, prevented her not from continuing her March to- 
wards London. She believed, that 


[ 
The Aces 


keeps on ber 


. march to 
appearing at the London. 


Gates of the City with a victorious Army, ſhe ſhould fo Hall. 


aſtoniſh the Inhabitants, that they would of themſelves, 


(2) She is ſaid to place an Ambuſh on each fide Wakefield Green, under the Command of the Lord Clifford and the Earl of Wil ſires Her main 


Army was led by the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter. Idem. fol. 183. 


Stow, p. 413+ : 
(3) Particularly Sir Davy Halle, and the Earl of Saliabury. Hall, fol. 182. 


(4) He is faid to have killed that Day ſo many with his own Hand, that he was thenceforward called the Butcher. 


/ 


His Father, Thomas Lord 


Clifferd, having been Nin in the Battle of St. Albans by the Duke of York, this Lord Clifferd (as Grafton fays,) ſwore, be would met {gave one 


Branch of the York Line ſtanding. Leland Col. Vol. I. p- 


5 


(5s) Beſides the Duke of 74, there fell in this Battle his two Baſtard Uncles, Sir 


obn, and Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir Davy Halle, Sir Hugh Haſt- 


ings, Sir Thomas Newil, &c. and two thouſand eight hundred Perſons more. Hall, fol. 183. 


nent 


(6) His Corps was firſt interred at Ponrfra#, but afterwards in the Collegiate Church of Fotberinghay. The Duke of Somerſet ( his chief Oppo- 
ſaid of him, That if be bad net learned to play the King by his Regency in France, e ba 


never forgot to obry ut a Subjef?, when" be re- 


Stow. 


Hollingſh · 


turned to England. By Cecily, Daughter of RA Newil Earl of Weftmorcland, he had, as ſome ſay, cight Sons, ( Hlery, who died young g Edward . 
Earl of March, afterwards King Edward IV; Edmund, Earl of Kutland ; Fobn, William, and Thomas, who all died young ; George,, Duke of Cia- 


rence j and Richard Duke of Gheefter, afterwards King. Richard III.) and four Daughters. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 261. 


392—— 402. 


(7) His Body, with that of Alice his Wife, ſole Daughter and Heir to Thomas Montagute Earl of Sali ib 


andford, p. 391, 
„ and his Son Thomas (ain in the 


Battle ) were, in 2 Edw. IV, Feb. 16, buried at Biſham Abbey in Berkfpire. He had Iſſue four Sons, (Ki Earl of Warwick, Jobn Marguiſs 
of Montague, Sir Thomas, George Biſhop of Zxeter, Chancellor of England, and then Archbiſhop of Terk, ) and five Daughters. Dugdale's Baron, 


Vol. I. p. 303- 


(8) A Town in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkfoire, famous for its Cloth Trade, Lurgeneſt, neat Buildings, Markets; and for the Bridge upon which 
King Edward IV built a very neat Chapel, in Memory of thoſe that were cut oft in this Battle. The carved Work of Stone upon the Chapel, 
was very beautiful, but is now much defaced. On the Right-hand of the Road from Wakefield to Sandal, there is a ſquare Plot of Ground hedged 


ſhin. 


in from a Cloſe, whereon (before the Civil War between King Charles and the Parliament) ſtood a Croſs of Stone, where the Duke of Tort was 
The Owners are obliged by Tenure te keep up that Hedge. Camden. | 


(9) He was then at Glecefter, from whence he removed to Shrewibury. Hall, fol. 183. Holling ſb. p. 1304- 


(10) And James Butler Karl of Ormond, with a Body of Melſb and Iriſh. This Battle was fought on Febraary 2+ 


1304. 


Hall, fol. 18 3. Holliagſb - 


(11) Ozven Tuder the Son, was a Monk of Weſtminſter. See above, p. 559, Note (7). Hall, fol. 184. Hollingſh. p. 1304; and Wow, p. 413, 


ſay, it was Sir Owen Texuther (or Tudor) Father of the Earl of } embroke. 


poſing it to have been him. For frem the Year 1423, or 1424, When it is 
thirty ſeven Years; and ſuppoſing he was twenty or twenty five when he married, 


old Man. 


E 


And indeed there is no manner of Improbability or Contradiftion in tup- 
robable he was married, to 1460, there are but thirty fix or 
might very well lire till 1460, and not have been # very 


expel 
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Book XII. 
expel the Earl of Warwick, Indeed, the Earl himſelf 


N ſeems to have been of that Mind, fince he choſe rather to 
Warwick go and fight the Queen, than remain in London z which 
©". Joubtleſs, he would not have done, had he been ſecure of 
the City. The Queen being arrived at St. Albans, re- 
ceived certain Advice, that the Earl of Warwick was 
marching towards her with his Army, reinforced with a 
Body of Londoners, and bringing the King with him. The 
Queen's Army conſiſted of northern T roops (1), who 
committed ſuch monſtrous Ravages, that it was one of the 
chief Reaſons, why the Londimers choſe to join the Ear] 
of IVarwick, If theſe Troops had entered the City, they 
would have had every thing to fear from ſuch Gueſts. 
Be is de- The two Armies meeting near St. Albans, on Bernard's 
fratcd at Heath, began a Fight, which at firſt was very fierce on 
Bernard's both Sides. But Lovelace, who commanded one of the 
25 Wings of JVarwick's Army, either through Treachery, 
Hall. or for ſome other Reaſon, not ingaging in time, Victory 
Stow. 


declared for the Queen, and the Vanquiſhed Joſt two thou- 
ſand eight hundred Men (2). She had withal the Satis- 
faction to free the King, whom the Earl of Warwick 
1d Queen durſt not venture to leave at London. She uſed her Vic- 
frees the tory with the Barbarity too common in Civil Wars, be- 
_— heading ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction, particularly the Lord 
Bonvile (3), and Sir Thomas Kiriel, though the King had 
Her Trois granted them their Lives. As her Troops had voluntarily 
plunder ve, liſted in her Service, without her having wherewithal to 
Albans. pay them, ſhe could not hinder them, after the Victory, 
Hatliagk- from plundering the Town of St. Albans. "Theſe northern 
Soldiers declared, they had taken Arms only upon the 
Promiſe of having the plunder of the Country ug South 
of the Trent, This Pretenſion inſpired the Inhabitants of 
London, and the neighbouring Country, with a Terror 
Sbe demandi very prejudicial to the Queen, Proviſions being grown 


Prov! roms 
T nk. tiouſneſs of her Troops, ſhe ſent to the Mayor of London 


for a Supply, who not daring to deny her at ſuch a Junc- 


The Mos ture, ordered ſeveral Carts to be loaded. But as they were 
727 going out of the Gate, the Mob ſtopped them, and told 
Stow. the n they would not ſuffer Proviſions to be ſent to 
an Army, which was come on purpoſe to plunder the 
Country. The Mayor not being able to help this Diſ- 
order, made his Excuſe to the Queen (4), and gave her 
hopes of being received into the City, as ſoon as the People 
were appeaſed. 
25. Forer Whilſt the Queen at St, Albans was treating with the 
March ap- Mayor of London, the Earl of March was advancing 
proacver with all poſſible diligence, to inſpire the Londoners with 
Halle. a Reſolution to keep their Gates ſhut againſt the Queen, 
Stow on account of the approaching Aſſiſtance. And indeed, 


the News of his March did not a little contribute to 
prolong the Negotiation between the and . the 
The Queen Mayor, which ruined her Affairs. When ſhe heard, the 
„ e Earl of March was approaching, and had ſtrengthned his 
North. Army, with the Remains of the Earl of Farwict's (5), 
ſhe choſe to retire into the North. Beſides that ſhe 
was inferior to her Enemy, ſhe was . ppredankeve of 
not being received into A in caſe advanced that 
way, and of being obliged to join Battle at the Gates of 

the City, too well inclined to favour her Enemy. 
The Bart mn. The Earl of March, overjoyed that the Queen volun- 
ter: London, tarily gave him up the Metropolis, entered as it were 
in Tröimph, the beginning of March (6). He was re- 
ceived with the Acclamations of the Citizens, who, ſe- 
veral Years ſince, had very near declared againſt the 
Hi: Fries, Court. The Caution wherewith the late Duke of York 


undred 3 and no Man of 


reſolve co had thought fit to proceed, had been ſo much to his Pre- 
oe Bi judice, that his Son's Friends judged it abſolutely ne- 
7b, ceſſary to place him at once in the Throne. After ſun- 
dry B they reſolved not to be expoſed to 
the Delays of a Parliament, but to proceed to an extra- 
ordinary Election, firſt by the People, and then by the 
Nobles. They were of opinion, this Method could be 
juſtified by the Act of Parliament, confirming the Agree- 
ment between the King and the Duke of York, and 
that it was unneceſſary to ſtay for a freſh Confirmation. 
Fx'ra»di. Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Earl of Harwick (7) 
2 ih drew up his Army in St. Fohr's Fields, in the midſt of 
Earl of Throngs of People, whom ordering to be caſt into 2 
Mock Ring round him, he read aloud the Agreement between 
— ) Welſh, Scott, and Iriſh, beſides Egli. Seto, 2 2 . 
e among 


14 Two thouſand three 
ried 


very ſcarce in her Army, by reaſon of the great Licen- 


1 su Fobn 


ih HENRY VI.. 


the King and the Duke of Yor}, with the Act of Par- 
liament, whereby it was confirmed. That done, he 
told the People, Henry had notoriouſly vidlated this Agree - 
ment, and ſo forfeited, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, his Right to the Crown. But after all, I do not 
ſee upon what foundation he could charge the King' with 
the Queen's Proceedings, ſince he was all the while as 
a Priſoner at London Neither was he any more his 
own Maſter, after he was with the Queen, Be this as 
it will, the Earl of Warwick railing his Voice, asked the 
People, who ſtood round him, whetber they would have 
Henry of Lancaſter for King The whole Multitude 
crying out, No, No : He asked, whether according to that 
Settlement, they would have Edward, Sen of the late Duke 
of York, to reign over them? To which, all the Peo- 


- anſwered with Acclamations, expreſſing their Con- 
ent. 


This firſt Step being made, and the People's Mind > gs A 
the core 
Men ws 4 
adjudged 


being, as was pretended, ſufficiently known, a great Coun- 
eil was called of all the Biſhops, Lords, Gentlemen and 
Magiftrates, in and about London (8). Edward being 


preſent in this Aſſembly , ſet forth his Title to the © 


Crown, as well by Birth, as by the fore-mentioned Agree- 
ment, and deſired it might be adjudged to him. It 
would have been great boldneſs, to diſpute his Pretenſi- 
on at ſuch a Juncture. So, with one Conſent the Aſſem- 
bly declared, that Henry of Lencafter having forfeited 
his Right of enjoying the Crown during Life, by the 
Breach of the folemn Agreement made with the Duke of 
York, and ratified by the Parliament; it was devolved to 
Edward, eldeſt Son of the Duke of York. Upon this 


Declaration, the Crown was offered the Duke, who ac- 


cepted it, modeſtly confeſſing his Inſufficiency ; and ad- 
ding, that though his Youth and Inexperience made 
bim apprehenſive of taking upon him ſo weighty a Charge, 
he would however, with God's Aſſiſtance, uſe his utmoſt 
Endeavors to render his People happy. On the Mor- 
row. (9), he went in Proceſſion to St. Pauts, [and from 
thence, was conducted in great State to //2/tmin/ter- Hall, ] 


Where he ſat in the King's Seat, with the Scepter of 


St. Edward in his Hand (10). The Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury having 'asked the People, whether they would 
have Edward Earl of Marth for King; the People an- 
ſwered with loud Acclamations. Then, the King took 
the Homage of the Lords that were preſent. The Ce- 
remony concluding with ſinging Te Deum, Edward was 
conducted with great Solemnity to the Biſhop's Palace, 
where Henry uſed to lodge, when be was within the Walls 


of the City. Next Day, being, the 5th: of, March, he 


was proclaimed in London, and the neighboring Towns, 


dy the Name of Edward IV. 


Thus ended the Reign of VI, which had laſted 
thirty-eight Years and a Half, without his ever inter- 


tem the 
Cretun. 
] 


Stow. 


Hall, 


Hall. 


End of 
Henry's 


medling with the Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs. Nin. 


It does not even appear, that he was, upon any occaſi- 


for the moſt Part, ſuch as. would affect a Prince It a dif- 
ferent Character. He was fitter fora private Life, than 
a Crown. His great ahd a. Dette Was a natural 
Imbecillity, Which rendered h incapa ble to govern of 
himſelf, Ever ruled by thoſe managed the Affairs 
in his Name, his Capacity reached not to fee the Con- 
ſequences of the Caunfels given him, which to Him ſeem- 
ed always good. Herein, he was different from the King 
his Father, whoſe Genius was always fuperior to that 
of his Miniſters.” As to the reſt, he was chaſte, tempe- 
rate, extremely religious, abhorring Injafti& and Cru- 
elty. It was theſe Virtues that have ſerved for Foun- 
dation to the Praiſes beſtowed on him by ſeveral Hiſto- 
rians, and which have made ſome conſider hin as à true 
Saint. Indeed, theſe Virtues would have rendered him 
an accompliſhed Prince, had they been attended with the 
Qualifications of a Sovereign. But being alone, they ſerv- 
ed only to make him an honeſt Man, and withal, a very 
indifferent King, not to ſay worſe. His Incapacity ren- 
dered him contemptible to his Subjects. But the Innocen- 


cy of his Life, never ſuffered their Contempt to turn 
into Hatred, 


N 1 it firſt Vea of bis Reign, his Affair were 
In A | 


perous State, becauſe they were manage d by the 


—_— 
. 


* 0 
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. 


afterwards to King Edward IV. Hall, fol. 184. Helling. p · 1305+ Dugdale : Baran, Vol. 1. Tae ts: 4 | 
(3) He, was one of thoſe who had the Cuſtedy of the King after he was taken at St, 'Abans, and had fayed 'with him at his Reqveſt, and upon 


Promiſe af being ſafe. Hall, tol. 184. Stow, ibid. 


(4) By the Recorder, the Ducheſs of Bedfarg, . the Lady Stela, and bed Ribe. Heli xl. p. 3 * fo. x84 iA 
(5) Which he met at Chippiag-nartor l be, this Veto, p. 414. ee 9% = wh __ | 


6) February 28. Stew, ibid. 

7) This was done on March 2, by the Lord Fazconbri 
(8) Which met at Beynard's Caſtle, Hall, &c. ibid, 
(9) March 4+ Hal!, al, 185+. 


(io Then. he went-jn .Proceffion, under aCancpy, to the Abbey, and” was 


made the uſual Offerings. That done, he 
pin, by miſtake ſays, he fat in the King's 


£10 £A 


e 5 be wok che Muſters, See Hall, fol. 185, Stow, p 41 5% 2 . 1707 


» 


#4 


io the Choir as King, whilt Te. Drum was 


; #fter which 
ned by Water to St, Pet's, and lodged in the Biſhop's Pal ; 2 
at Tt, Pan's, with the Steyter is bis Hand, Biſhop's | ace. n fol. 18 5. | Stow, p. 415. 


Duke? 


. N Hit Chavrac , 
on, much moved with Events; which however were, t-. 


Cauſes of the 


decay 0 
Bngl 


Reign, 


the 
4 


fairs in 


Grey of Groly, t, Hrband of \ Elizaberb ended, mar; en Vr. 
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The HISTORY f ENGL AN P. 


1461, Dukes of Bedford and Glocefler his Uncles, Princes of 


great Abilities, and who had his Intereſt at Heart. And, 
if even in their Life-time, his Affairs began to decline, it 
may be ſaid to be owing, not ſo much to their Fault, as 
to ſome unforeſeen Accidents, which all the Prudence in 
the World could not have prevented. After the Death 
of the Duke of Bedford, Henry ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed by the Cardinal of Mincheſter, and the Duke of 
Suffolk ; who, acting not by the ſame Motives, and re- 
garding only their own Affairs, compleated his Ruin. 
Afterwards, Queen Margaret by her uncommon Abili- 
ties, might have reſtored his Affairs, but the King's Glo- 
ry, and the Nation's Intereſt, were leaft in her Thoughts. 
Her ſole View, was to graſp all the Power, and uſe the 
King's Name to authorize her Paſſions, The Miniſters 
ſhe employed, were all of the ſame Character. It is 


Vol. I. 


not therefore ſtrange, that the King's Affairs ſhould run 
ſo ſwiftly into Confuſion. The Death of the Duke of 
Glocefter, will be an indelible Stain in Margaret's Re- 
putation, and unhappily, this Crime reflected but too much 
upon the King himſelf, ſince he had not the reſolution to 
oppoſe it, or puniſh the Authors, Accordingly, it was 
manifeſt, that Heaven took publick Vengeance of this 
Murder, by the Civil Wars which enſued, and which oc- 
caſioned the Ruin of the King, the Queen, the Prince 
their Son, and the whole Houſe of Lanca/tey, 

Henry VI. was thirty-nine Years and about a Quarter 
old, when he was diſpoſſeſſed of a Crown, which he had 
enjoyed almoſt from his very Birth (1), He ſtill lived long 
enough to be the ſport of Fortune, as will be ſeen in the 
following Reign. Edward his Son, Prince of Wales, was 
in his nineteenth Year, at the time of this Cataſtrophe (2). 


1461. 


* 
* 
* 
9 
* 
4 
3 
; 
* 


(1) In the firſt Parliament of his Reign the Queen-Mother came and fat among the Lords, with the young King in her Lap. 

(2) The moſt remarkable Things during this Reiga were theſe : The Art of Printing being found out at Mens in Germany by Fobn Gutter. 
bergen, was brought into England by William Caxton of London Mercer, who firſt practiſed the fame in the Abbey of Weftminfter, in 1471. Hell, 
fol. 170. Stow's Ann. p. 404. of a 

In the 23d Year of this Reign it was enacted in Parliament, That when Wheat waz ſold for fix Shillings and Eight-pence the Quarter ; Rye 
for four Shillings; and Barley for three Shillings ; it ſhould be lawful to export the ſaid Kinds of Corn into foreign Parts without Licencc.----- In 
the Year 1454, there was ſuch Plenty of Corn, that a Quarter of Wheat was commonly ſold for twelve or fourteen-pence 3 and a Quarter of Malt 
for ſixteen or ſeventeen-pence at moſt» Stow's Ann. p. 398. f 

Queen Margaret began Queen's-College in Cambridge, which was finiſhed by Edward IV's Queen her Enemy.----Archbiſhop Kemp built the Divi- 
nity-Schbool at Oxford, as it now ſtands, and St. Paul's Croſs.---- William Eaftfield Mayor of Lenden, built at his own Charge the Water- Conduit in 
Fleet-ftreet 3 and Fobn Wells Mayor of Londen, the Conduit, commonly called the Standard in Cbeap.— the Year 1446, Sir Simon Eyre Mayor 
of 'Lendon, built Leaden-ball, to be a common Garner for the City. Stow's Survey, B. V. p. 120.--- - In 1453, Sir Jobs Norman, Mayor of the 
ſame, went by Water to Weſtminſter to take his Oath 3 being the firſt that went in that manner. For before that time they rode on Horſeback, 


Idem. p. 121. 


” Za. rea B99 


1. In this and the two foregoing Reigns, the Parliament was reformed in many Particulars, as appears by the Statutes. Firſt, in point of Elections, 
the Parliament 5 Henry IV, and (25 Henry VI,) ordained, „ That the Election of Knights ſhall be at the next County-Court, after the Writ de- 
„ livered to the Sheriff, and that the Names of the Perſons elected ſhall be returned by Indenture between the Sherift and the EleQtors.” This 
the Sheriff was to do, under Penalty of one hundred Pound, and a Year's Impriſonment, without Bail or Mainpriſe, beſides Damages for als: 
turns, (11 Henry IV. 8 Henry VI. 23 Henry VI.) Thus the Election was reduced, but the Perſons were not as yet, for hitherto any Eng. 
man had right to give or receive a Vote, whereſoever he reſided. But ( 1 Hen. V.) (8 Hen. VI.) the Parliament reduced theſe alſo to their 
proper Counties, or elſe rendered them uncapable to vote or ſerve for any County : And the like Order was made for the goers op (243 Henry VI.) 
«« That no Perſon muſt ſerve for any City or Burrough, nor give vote in electing ſuch as ſhall ſerve for that Town, unleſs they be both Free 
„% and Reſiants within that City or Burrough.” This was a ſeaſonable Law, for the Times of Henry IV had taught Men, That a King that hath 
Soldiers diſperſed over the Kingdom, can eaſily ſway the County-Courts, and make fuch Parliaments as they pleaſe. However, this was not enough ; 
For all Electors, though of the meaneſt ſort, could do as much hurt with their Vote, as thoſe of the beſt fort could do gocd by theirs: This made 
Elections much ſubject to Confuſions and Parties, and rendered the Parliamegt Jeſs conſiderable. Hence (in 8 Hen. VI.) it was ordained, „ That 
„ no Man ſhould give his Vote in Elections in the County, unleſs he had forty Shillings yearly in free Lands or Tenements, and this is to be teſ- 
„ tified upon Oath of the Party. And more plainly, two Year: after (10 Hen. VI.] it was ordered, „ That the faid Lands ſhould be within 
„the County.” Thus the Free-men yielded up their Liberty of Election to the Free-bo/ders, poſſibly not knowing what they did. But this change 
was no leſs good than great. 1ſt, It prevented Parties, Tumults, and Bloodſhed ; for the Preface of the Statute ſhows, rbe meaneft beld bimſelf as 
geod a Man, as the greateſt in the County. 2dly, Where the Multitude prevails, the meaner ſort are ſuperior ; and theſe (generally ignorant, ) can- 
not judge of Perſons, nor Times; but being, for the moſt part, led by Faction or Affection, rather than by right Underſtanding, make ſuch Elec- 
tions as are either inconvenient, or injurious to the State. 3dly, There is no leſs Equity in the Change than Policy. For what can be more reaſo- 
nable, than that thoſe Men only ſhould have their Votes in Election of the Common-Council of the Kingdom, whoſe Eſtates are chargeable with the 
publick Taxes and Aſſeſſments, and with the Wages of thoſe Perſons that are choſen” for the publick Service? But above all, this advancing of the 
Free-bolders was beneficial to the Freemen of England, though perhaps they confidered it not, Firſt, It abated the Power of the Lords and great 

Men, who held the inferior fort at their Devotion, and much of their Peſſeſſions by their Will. 2dly, It raiſed the Spirit of the meaner fort to pub- 
lick Regards, and by a kind of Ambition, to aſpire to the Degree of a Freeholder, in order to be ſomewhat in the, Commonwealth. And thus 
a leaving the meaneſt Rank, rack'd to the very Dregs, they become leſs conſiderable, and more ſubject to the coercive Power ; whilſt, in the mean 
£7 time, the Freebolder, now advanced to the Degree of a Teoman, becomes no leſs careful to maintain Correſpond with the Laws, than he was 


W 
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Induftrious to attain his Degree. Laſtly, To bind all the reſt, a negative Law was made, (23 Hen. VI.) That the Perſons elected in the County, 
muſt not be of the Degree of a Yeoman, but of the moſt: noted Knights, Eſquires, or Gentlemen of the County, which tacitly implies, it was too 
| common to advance thoſe of the meancr fort. The Perſon thus agreed upon, his Entertainment muſt be accordingly z and therefore the manner of 
taxing in full County, and levying the Rate of Wages for their Maintenance, is reformed and ſettled (23 Hen. VI:) And laſtly, their Perſons are 
put under the Protection of the Law in an eſpecial manner; and a penal Law is made (11 Hen. VI.] againſt Force upon their Perſons, either in 
ng to, or attending the Pzrliament. Thus, even in theſe Times of Confuſion, a Foundation was laid of a more uniform Government in future 
imes, than England hitherto: had ſetu · | 
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II, In the firſt Year of Henry VI, A Pound weight of Gold, of the old Standard, was coined into forty five Rials of ten Shillings, or a proportionable 
Number of Half-Rials, and Quarter, or Farthing-Rials, at five Shillings, and two Shillings and fix Pence. Theſe Rials give him crowned, with an Impe- 
rial Crown, ſeated on the Throne, with a Scepter and Globe, inſcribed, HENRICUS. DEI. GRA. RE Xx. AN OIL. ET. FRAN. DN*e. 
HIB Reverſe, the Arms of France and England, quarterly, IHESUS. AVTEM. TRANSIENS. Sc. (See Fig. 1.) By the fame In- 
denture, inſtead of Nobles, and Half.Nobles, were coined fixty ſeven and a half to the ound, Angels, at fix Shillings and eight Pence, or a proportion- 
able Number of Angelets, at three Shillings and four Pence. Conſequently the Pound Troy, was coined into twenty two Pounds ten Shillings, by Tale. 
The Angels were impreſſed with Michae! and the Dragon, HENRIC. DI. GRA. REX. ANGL. Zz. FRA. Reverſe, a Shield, 
with the Arms of France and England quartered, in a Ship, having a Croſs for a Maſt, on one Side the Letter H, on the other the Roſe, PER. 
CRVCE. TVA. SALVA. NOS. XRE. RE D. (See Fig. 2.) The Salut was a French Coin, like his Father's, and very much re- 
ſembled the Silver Groat, which he likewiſe coined in that Kingdom, faving that the Groats wanted the Angel and Virgin over the Shield, and inſtead of 
CHRISTVS. VINCIT. had SIT. NOMEN. DOMINI. BENEDICTY M. By the Indenture of "the ſame firſt Year of 
* Henry Vi, the Silver Money was of the old Standard, one hundred and twelve Greats to the pound, making in Tale thirty ſeven Shillings and fix 
4 Peace, or a proportionable Number of Half-Groats, Sterlings, Halſ-Pence, and Farthings. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from all his Predeceſſors, by the 

Crown, he being the firſt of our Monarchs that bore the arched Crown, with Globe and Croſs upon it. (See Fig. 3.) Theſe were moſt coined at 
Lorden, but there were other Mints at York, Briſtel, and Dunwich, Dublin, Canterbury, and ut York with the Keys. Half-penny bas Hkewiſe 
the King's Head very fair. H. D. G. ROSA. SIE. SP A. Hy Indenture, the fourth of this Reign, the Value of Gold was brought down 
again to ſixteen Pounds thirteen Shillings and four Pence, and the Silver to thirty Shillings. By another Indenture of the laſt Year of this Reign, it 
was raiſed again to thirty ſeven Shillings and fix Pence, and ſo continued for near fifty Years. In the thirty ſeventh of this Reign, Braſs Money” wat 
firſt coined in Ireland, but there is no perfect Account from any Author that has ever ſeen it. R 0 | 1 8. 
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Bobk XII. 


4 DISS ER TATION on the Matd of 
ORLEANS 


| HE Actions of FOAN F ARC, com- 
monly called the Maid of Orleans, made for- 
merly a great Noiſe in the World. We find 
them diſperſed in the Hiſtories of France and 
Fneland, with Circumſtances all favouring of Prodigy. 
Moſt of the Writers upon this Subject have ſcarce left their 
Readers the Liberty of reaſoning and judging. They 
have expreſly decided, ſome, that Joan of Arc was inſpired 
by God, others, that ſhe was an Inſtrument of the Devil. 
But even in this Difference, they all agree to inſinuate, that 
what ſhe did could not be performed without a ſupernatu- 
ral Aſſiſtance. However, impartial and unprejudiced Rea- 
ders find great Difficulties in both theſe Opinions. As 
they do not ſee wherein Religion can be concerned in 
Fan's Actions, they think it equally hard to believe, that 
God ſhould either ſupernaturally raiſe this Maid in favour 
of Charles VII, or give the Devil an extraordinary 
Power to make her his Inſtrument to ruin the Affairs of 
the Engliſh in France. Hence ſeveral have been induced 
to embrace a third Opinion ; namely, That the pretend- 
ed Inſpiration of Joan of Arc, was only a Contrivance 
thought proper to produce the Effect, it did indeed pro- 
duce. This Diverſity of Opinions, joined to the Mar- 
vellous viſible in the Actions of a Country Gitl, very na- 
turally raiſes a Curioſity to know what may be relied on. 
Wherefore I am perſuaded, it will not be unacceptable 
fairly to examine this Matter, with the ſole view of diſ- 
covering, as far as poſſible, the Truth. As I deſign to 
be as brief as the thing will allow, omitting the Learning, 
ſuch a Subject is capable of, I ſhall only relate the Facts 
and "Teſtimonies which may clear this Affair, and after- 
wards make ſome Remarks upon the whole. They who 
are impatient to purſue the Hiftory of England, may dil- 
penſe with reading this Diſſertation, without fear of loſing 
any thing abſolutely neceſſary to be known, 

It muſt firſt be obſerved, that we have but one ſingle 
cotemporary Author, who gives an Account of the Maid 
of Orleans, All the Aſter- writers have added ſomething 
to what he relates, in order to embelliſh their Hiftory. 
Monſtrelet is the Author I mean. He was one of the Re- 
tinue of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and had 
himſelf ſeen this Girl, But he is extremely reſerved in 
what he ſays. He never gives his own Opinion, and the 
Reaſon is very evident. For Jean making her appear- 
ance when the Duke of Burgundy was in Alliance with 
England, Monſtrelet, with all of that Party, did not be- 
lieve her inſpired. But as he writ not his Chronicle till 
aſter the Duke was reconciled to King Charles, he thought 
it not proper to combat in his Writings the general Opinion 
of the French, who were then his Maſter Friends. On 
the other hand, as probably, in changing his Party, he had 
not changed his Opinion of Joan, he took care to ſay no- 
thing, to make it thought he was under the ſame Prejudice 
with the reſt of the French. It ſeems to me therefore that 
Aonſirelet may be taken for a Guide, who, whatever his 
Opinion was, has ſaid nothing to render him ſuſpected. 
The Truth is, he never ſays either that Jean was, or 
was not inſpired, 

The ſame Author has inſerted in his Chronicle a Letter 
written in the Name of Henry VI to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to acquaint him with what paſſed at the Trial and 
Condemnation of the Maid of Orleans. This Letter might 
be juſtly ſuſpected of Partiality, if the Facts it contains did 
not, for the moſt part, agree with the Records of the Trial 
mentioned hereafter. So, this Letter is a farther means to 
help us to diſcover the Truth. 

We have a third means which is both the ampleſt and 
moſt conſiderable, namely, Foan's Examination and An- 
{wers, of which the famous Stephen Paſquier has given us 
the Particulars, Paſquier ſays, he had Jaan's original 
"Trial four whole Years in his hands, and what he has re- 
lated was faithfully extracted. But we muſt carefully di- 
ſtinguiſh what Paſquier ſays as of himſelf, from the Re- 
cords of the Trial. He was fo prejudiced in favour of 
'/can, that he could not help being angry with thoſe of his 
Countrymen who did not believe her inſpired. He fays, 


9 She was then twenty ſeven Years of Age; for in her Examination in the Year 1431, the declared ſhe way twenty nine Years old, conſequently when | 


me to the King in 1429, the was twenty teven Years of Age» Rapin, 
(2) It ſhould be read Dompre. Rapin, 
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they were worſe than the Eng liſb, and extremely injurious 
to the Honour of France. So, conſidering only his private 
Opinion, he may be ſaid to have juſtly rendered himſelf 
ſuſpected to one of the Parties. But the Trial itſelf is an 
original Piece beyond all Suſpicion, ſince we find there 
Word for Word, Joan's own Anſwers to the Articles ſhe 
was examined upon. | 3 

Mon ſirelet's Chronicle, the King of England's Letter to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and the Trial of the Maid, are 
the three Evidences which muſt be examined, in order to 
paſs a true Judgment upon this Affair. As to the Facts 
diſperſed in the Hiſtories of France and England, which 
are not drawn from theſe three Fountains, I do not think 
they ought to be much regarded. It is evident that the 
Hiſtorians have copied, without any previous Examination, 
thoſe that writ before them, and that ſeveral have induſtri- 
ouſly embelliſhed their Subject, by relating more Wonders 
than there really were. If ſome are to be credited, Joan 
worked Miracles, foretold future Events, knew Secrets un- 
known to all but the King, her Heart was found whole 
and entire amongſt the es of her funeral Pile, and out 
of the Flames which conſumed her Body, was ſeen to fly 
a white Dove, the Emblem of her Chaſtity. According 
to theſe Hiſtorians, Joan had the Command of the Convoy 
which entered Orleans, and led the Beſieged to the Aſſault 
of the Engliſh Forts. By her ſole Advice the Battle of 
Patay was fought, and to her Valour the French were in- 
debted for their Victory. In a word, they pretend Joan 
did all, and leave King Charles's Generals only the Honour 
of following her, and fighting under her Banner. In all 
this they doubtleſs exceed the Truth. The ſureſt way is 
to keep to the three forementioned Authorities, which it 
will be neceſſary to examine. I ſhall begin with Monftrelet, 
and cite ſome Paſſages of his Chronicle, eſſential to the Point 
in hand, for it would be tedious to copy all he has ſaid con- 


% Now in the Year abovementioned, came to the Monfirel-?, 
« King at Chinon where he reſided, a young Damſel #* |" 
e about twenty Years old (1), called Jaan, cloathed ang 
« dreſſed like a Man. She was born in the Parts between 
„ Lorrain and Burgundy, at a Place called Droimy (2), 
not far from Yaucouleur, This Joan was long a Ser- 
© vant at an Inn, and had the Courage to ride the 
* Horſes to Water, and likewiſe to perform other Feats 
* which young Girls are not uſed to do. Being turned 
«© away, ſhe was ſent to the King by a certain Knight 
called Sir Robert de Baudrencourt, Captain under the 
King, of Vaucouleur, who furniſhed her with Horſes, 
and four or five Attendants, She ſtiled herſelf Pucelle 
© ſor Maid,] inſpired with divine Grace, and ſaid ſhe 
© was ſent to the King to put him in poſſeſſion of his 
«© Kingdom, of which he was wrongfully deprived. She 
« was in a very mean Condition. She was about two 
Months in the King's Palace, whom ſhe ſeveral times 
« admoniſhed to furniſh her with Men and Aid, and 
„ ſhe would repulſe his Enemies, and exalt his Domi- 
© nion. In the mean time, the King and his Council 
1 =_ no great Credit to whatever ſhe ſaid, but took her 

or a Mad-Woman, and not well in her Senſes. For to 
4 fo great Princes and other Noblemen, ſuch or the like 
Words are wy CR and dangerous, as well on ac- 
count of the Wrath of our Lord chiefly, as of the 
<« Slander from the Talk of the World. All her Words 
„ were in the Name of God; and therefore many of 
„ thoſe that ſaw and heard her ſpeak, were ſtrongly per- 
<« ſuaded the was, as ſhe herſelf ſaid, inſpired by God. 
«© She was ſeveral times examined by notable Clerks and 
other learned Men of great Authority, that her Inten- 
tion might be more fully known. But ſhe always kept 
© to her Point, ſaying, if the King would believe her, 
„ ſhe would reſtore him to his Dominiohs, —— When the - 
came before the King, there were preſent the Duke of. 
„ Alengon, the King's Marſhal, and ſeveral Generals. 
% For the King had held a Council concerning the Siege 
« of Orleans, and from thence went to Paidters, and this 
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* Maid with him. Shortly after, the Marſhal was ordered 
* to carry Proviſions and other Neceſſaries to Orleans. 
Joan would go with him, and requeſted ſhe might have 
* 2 Suit of Armour and Man's Cloaths, which ſhe was 
'© furniſhed withal. Preſently after, ſhe ſet up her Stan- 
dard and went to Blois, where the Rendezvous was, 
* and from thence to Orleans with the reſt. She was 
always completely armed. In this Expedition many 
came and liſted under her. And when ſhe was arrived 
at Orleans, ſhe was made very welcome, and many 
People were overjoyed at her coming.“ 


This is all Mon/trelet ſays of the Maid, to her Entry 
into Orleans. It may be obſerved, it was not ſhe that 
commanded the Convoy, but only that ſhe attended the 
Marſhal with ſome who had lifted under her. As to the 
ſtorming of the Forts, it ſeems at firſt from what he ſays 
of it, that Jean commanded in all the Sallies. But after- 
wards he fays: “And notwithſtanding that in theſe three 
„ Aſſaults, Joan is reported by common Fame to have 
&* had the chief Command, yet all or moſt part of the 
% noble Knights and Captains were in them, who during 
the Siege, were in the City of Orleans, and behaved, 
«* each for his Part, valiantly, as Warriors ought to do on, 
* ſuch Occaſions.” He does not fail however, highly to 
commend her Valour in ſeveral Places. For inſtance, 
ſpeaking of the March of the French Army after the rail- 
ing of the Siege of Orleans, he ſays: Joer was ever in 
the Front before her Standard. And in all the March- 
« es, her Fame was ſpread, as if there had been no other 
Warrior but her ſelf.“ 

After his Deſcription of the Battle of Patay, he adds 
theſe Words; “ and eſpecially Joan acquired on ſuch oc- 
* caſions ſo great Praiſe and Reputation, that all People 
« imagined, the King's Enemies would be no longer able 
* to reſiſt her, and that ſhortly by her means the King 
« would be reſtored to his whole Kingdom.” 


In fine, not to cite too many Paſiages of this Author, it 


will ſuffice to obſerve in a word, that when he mentions 
the Inſpiration of the Maid, he never ſays what he him- 
ſelf thinks, but always, that ſhe called her felf inſpired. 
He is fo very cautious, that in ſpeaking what the Duke of 
Burgundy ſaid to her, when he went to ſee her after ſhe 
was taken, he pretends not to remember it, though he was 
himſelf an Ear-Witneſs. His Words are theſe: © The 
Duke went to ſee her at the Place where ſhe was lodged, 
« and ſpoke to her ſome Words, which I have forgot, 
« tho' I was preſent,” It is eaſy to ſee, the Duke's Words 
were Reproaches for ſeducing the People, and Menaces 
upon that account. But Manſtrelet chuſes rather to be 
ſilent, than to ſay any thing pro or con. 

He relates moreover, that a few Days before Jean threw 
her ſelf into Compiegne, ſhe had fought a Captain of the 
Duke of Burgunay's called Franguet d' Arras, and having 
taken him Priſoner, cut off his Head. But he does not 
ſay whether juſtly or not, contenting himſelf with relating 
the Fact, without giving his Opinion. 

When he comes at laſt to her Condemnation, he ſo ex- 
preſſes himſelf, that he does not diſcover his own Senti- 
ments. He only tranſcribes the King of England's Letter 
to the Nuke of Burgundy upon that occafion. As that Let- 
ter is an Original which may help to diſcover the Truth, 
it will be proper to inſert it at length, 


Mai Dear and Mell beloved UN cLE, 


_ TF HE fervent Affection which we are ſenſible you 
have, as a true Catholick, for our Holy Mother 
Church, and for the Advancement of our Faith, juſtly 
exhorts and admoniſhes us to notify to you in writing, 
what, to the Honour of our ſaid Holy Mother Church, 
to the ſtrengthening of our Faith, and to the Extirpa- 
tion of peſtilent Errors, has been lately in this our City 
of Roan ſolemnly tranſacted, 
It is now well known almoſt every where by com- 
mon Fame, how the Woman who called herſelf Joan 
the Maid, had, for above theſe two Years, contrary to 
the divine Law, and the Condition of her Sex, wan- 
dered about in Man's Clothes, a thing abominable to 
God, and in fuch Dreſs brought to our and your 
mortal Encmy ; and to whom and to thoſe of his Party, 
Churchmen, Nobles and Commons, ſhe frequently in- 
timated, ſhe was ſent from God ; preſumptuouſly boaſt- 
ing to have perſonally and viſibly converſed with 
St. Michacl, and great Numbers of Angels and Saints 
of Paradiſe, as St. Catherine and St. Margaret. By 
this falſe Intimation, and the Promiſe of future Victo- 
ries, ſhe turned the Hearts of many Men and Women 
from the Truth, to Fables and Lies. She likewiſe 
wore Arms appointed for Knights and *Squires, and ſet 
up a Standard. Moreover, ſhe demanded with great 
* Boldnets, Pride and Preſumption, to bear the moſt ex- 
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cellent Arms of France, which ſhe partly obtained, and 
bore in ſeveral Incurſions and Aſſaults, as did her Bro- 
thers alſo, according to Report: Namely, Azure, TW O 
Flower-de-Luces, Or, and a Sword, the Point up- 
wards, fermed with a Crown. In this State, ſhe took 
the Field, and led Men at Arms and Archers in Bands 
and great Companies, to commit and exerciſe inhuman - 
Cruelties, by ſhedding human Blood, by raiſing Sedi- 
tions and Commotions among the People, leading them 
into Perjury, Rebellion, Superſtition and erroneous 
Opinions ; by diſturbing all true Peace, and renewing 
mortal Wars ; by ſuffering herſelf to be honoured and 
reverenced of many as a Saint; and by working other 
damnable Deeds, too tedious to relate, which however 
were well known in ſeveral Places, and at which almoſt 
all Chriſtendom was offended. But God taking Pity 
on his faithful People, and not ſuffering them to remain 
long in Danger, nor to continue in vain, pernicious, 
and novel Opinions, which they had raſhly embraced, 
has permitted, through his great Goodneſs and Mercy, 
that this Woman ſhould be taken in your Army at the 
Siege you were carrying on at Compiegne, and by your 
good means put into our Power, And becauſe we were 


* immediately required by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe 


where ſhe was taken, to deliver over to him as her 
Ordinary Eccleſiaſtical Judge, this ſame Joan branded 
with the Crime of High-'Treafon againſt the Divine 
Majeſty; we, as well out of Reverence to our Holy 
Mother Church, whoſe Ordinances we juſtly prefer to 
our own Will and Pleaſure, as alſo for the Honour 
and Exaltation of our Holy Faith, delivered her to him 
to be brought to her Tryal, without ſuffering our ſecu- 
lar Judges to take Vengeance upon her, as we might 
lawfully have done, conſidering the great Damages 
and Miſchiefs, the horrible Murders, and deteſtable 
Cruelties, with innumerable other Crimes, ſhe had com- 
mitted againſt us and our dutiful loyal People. The 
Biſhop joined with him the Vicar of the Inquiſitor of 
Errors and Hereſies: And calling in with them a great 
and notable Number of folemn Maſters, and Doctors 
in Divinity and Canon-Law, commenced with great 
Solemnity and due Gravity the Proceſs of this Jaan. 
Aſter he and the Inquiſitor, Judges in the Cauſe, had 
for ſeveral Days examined her, they ordered her Con- 
feſſions and Aſſertions to be maturely conſidered by the 
Maſters and Doctors, and in general by all the Faculties 
of our moſt dearly beloved Daughter the Univerſity of 
Paris, before whom the Confeſſions and Aſſertions were 
laid. By their Opinion and Determination, the 
Judges found Jean guilty of Superſtition, Witchcraft, 
Blaſphemy againſt God and his Saints, Schiſm, and of 
greatly erring in the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt. And in 
order to reſtore her to the Union and Communion of 
our Holy Mother Church, to cleanſe her from her 
horrible and pernicious Crimes and Wickedneſs, and 
to preſerve her Soul from eternal Damnation, ſhe was 
frequently and long, very charitably and calmly admo- 
niſhed, to reject and caſt away all her Errors; and 
humbly return to the Way and Paths of Truth, or 
— ſhe would greatly endanger both Soul and 
ody. | 
1 Bu the moſt pernicious and divided Spirit of Pride 
and outragious Preſumption, which is always endea- 
vouring to deſtroy the Union and Safety of Chriſtians, 
ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed this ſame Foan, that notwithſtand- 
ing all the holy Doctrine or Counſel, or other mild 
Exhortation, adminiſtred to her; her hardened and ob- 
ſtinate Heart would not be humbled or mollified. She 
ſtil] boaſted, that all ſhe had done was performed by 
the Command of God and the holy Virgin, who had 
viſibly appeared to her. And what is worſe, ſhe would 
OO no Judge on Earth, except God alone, and 
the Saints in Paradiſe ; rejecting the Judgment of our 
holy Father the Pope, and of a General Council, and 
the Univerſal Church Militant, Whereupon, her Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Judges ſeeing her perſevere fo long, and ſo 
obſtinately in her Reſolution and Purpoſe, ordered her 
to be conducted to the Church, before the Clergy and 
People, there aſſembled in great Multitudes; in 
the preſence of whom her wicked Purpoſes were ſet 
forth, expoſed and declared, folemnly and publickly, by 
a notable Doctor in Divinity; to the Exaltation of 
our Faith, the Extirpation of Errors, the Edification 
and Amendment of Chriftian People. After that, ſhe 
was Charitably admoniſhed to return to the Union of 
Holy Church, and reform her Faults and Errors, 


wherein ſhe was hardened. And therefore, the Judges 


proceeded to denounce upon her, the uſual and cuſto- 
mary Sentence in ſuch Caſes. But before the Sentence 
was fully declared, the ſeemingly began to relent, cry- 
ing out, ſhe would return to Holy Church. This was 
readily and gladly heard by the Judges and * 

who 
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« who kindly received her, hoping by that Means, her 
« Soul and Body would be ſaved from Perdition and Tor- 
« ment. Then ſhe ſubmitted to the Ordinance of Holy 
„ Church, abjured with her own Mouth her Errors and 
<« qeteſtable Crimes, and made a publick Recantation, ſign- 
« ing the Inſtrument with her own Hand. And thus, 
„our compaſſionate Mother Holy Church, rejoicing over 
« this penitent Sinner, glad to find and reſtore this ſtrayed 
« and loſt Sheep, to the reſt of the Fold, condemned her 
« to do Penance in Priſon. But hardly was ſhe there, 
« before the Fire of her Pride, which ſeemed to be ex- 
< tinguiſhed, rekindled into peſtiferous Flames by the Sug- 
« oveſtions of the Enemy. And preſently, the unfortunate 
Joan relapſed into her former Errors and Follies, lately 
c abjured and recanted. 

« For this reaſon, according to the Decrees and Or- 
« ders of Holy Church, ſhe was again publickly preach- 
« ed, that ſhe might not hereafter infect the reſt of the 
« Members of Chriſt. And, as ſhe was relapſed into 
« her wonted wretched Crimes and Faults, ſhe was de- 
<« livered over to the ſecular Arm, and condemned to be 
« hurnt. Perceiving her end to approach, ſhe plainly 
« owned and conſeſſed, that the Spirits which, ſhe faid, 
« appeared to her ſeveral times, were evil and lying Spirits, 
« and that their frequent Promiſes to free her, were falſe. 
So ſhe acknowledged, ſhe had been deceived and mocked 
* by theſe Spirits, and purſuant to her Sentence, was car- 
« ried bound to the old Market-Place in Roan, and pub- 
« lickly burnt in the Sight of all the People.“ 

Before we proceed to her Trial, it will not be amiſs to 
ſee a Letter, ſaid to be ſent by her, to the King of Eng- 
land and his Generals, before the Siege of Orleans was 
raiſed. You have it as follows, in the Words of John de 
Serres, a French Hiſtorian, 


King of ENGLAND, 


« Do Juſtice to the King of Heaven, in his Royal 
* Blood. Reſtore to the Virgin the Keys of all the good 
« Cities you have forced. She is come from God to 
« demand the Blood Royal, and is ready to make Peace, 
« if you are willing to do Juſtice, and reſtore what you 
* have taken away. King of England, if you will not 
« do thus, I am chief of the War. In what Place ſo- 
c ever I find your Men in France, I will make them de- 
« part, whether they will or no. If they will ſubmit, 
I will take them to Mercy. The Virgin comes from 
* the King of Heaven, to drive you out of France, If 
you will not obey, ſhe will make ſuch a Havock, as 
has not been known in France this thouſand Years, 
** And be aſſured, the King of Heaven will ſend to 
her and her good Men at Arms, greater ſtrength than 
** you can have. Go in God's Name into your own 
Country. Perſiſt not obſtinately in your Opinion; 
** for you ſhall not hold France of the King of Heaven, 
Son of the Holy Mary. But King Charles the right 
** Reir ſhall poſſeſs it, to whom God has given it, and 
* he ſhall enter Paris with a noble Train. You, William 
** Poullet Earl of Suffolk, John Lord Talbot, Thomas Lord 
Scales, Lieutenants of the Duke of Bethford, and you 
Duke of Bethford, tiling yourſelf Regent of France, 

ſpare innocent. Blood. Leave Orleans at Liberty. If 
you do not Juſtice to thoſe you have injured, the French 
will perform the nobleſt Exploit that ever was done 


in Chriſtendom. Hear this Advice from God and the 
Virgin. | 


This Letter, writ in a prophetick Style, by a Girl 
who pretended to be ſent from God, and appears ſo cer- 
tain of the Future, ought to contain nothing but what was 
afterwards found to be exactly true. And yet, there 
are Predictions in it, which were never accompliſhed. 
For inſtance, it is not true, that ſhe drove one ſingle 
Engliſhman out of France. She farther affirms, ſhe will 
make ſo great a Havock, as had not been known this thou- 
ſand Years in France, Theſe Words can relate only to 
the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, and the Battle of Patay. 
But the firſt of theſe Actions has nothing in itſelf extraor- 
dinary. That a Garriſon ſhould make a Sally and drive 
the Beſiegers from their Poſts, is a thing too common to 
be reckoned a Miracle. As to the Battle of Patay, ſup- 
poſing Jean had commanded the French Army, which ſhe 
did not, can that Action be ſaid to deſerve to be expreſſed 
in the Terms ſhe uſes? The Engliſh had only ſix thou- 
tand, and loſt two thouſand five hundred. That Defeat 
hardly bears any Proportion to thoſe of the French at Crecy, 
Peiftiers, Azincourt, the firſt of which, was but a hundred 
i cars before Joan's time, and the laſt but thirteen or four- 

cen, 

It is ſurther remarkable, That in her Letter, ſhe ſpeaks 
if the were actually at the Head of the Armies of 
Hande, ſince ſhe ſummoned the King of England, to re- 
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turn her the Keys of all the Towns in his Poſſeſſion. 
And yet, the Letter muſt have been writ whilſt ſhe was 
only upon the March, with the Convoy deſigned for O. 
leans; which, inſtead of commanding, ſhe obtained, ſay: 
Monſtrelet, as a ſort of favor, leave to accompany. I fay 
nothing of her ſpeaking to the King of England, as it 
then a grown Perſon, though he was but nine Years old, 
exhorting him not to perſiſt in his Opinion, nor of he: 
admoniſhing him to depart out of France, though he wa- 
then in Eng/and; theſe things may be paſſed over as be- 
ing in a prophetick Stile, and taken as ſo many Figures of 
Speech. But ſhe ſhould at leaſt have known the Names 
of thoſe ſhe addreſſed herſelf to, and not have called the 
Earl of Suffolk, Poullet, when his Name was de la Pole. 
To miſtake the Name of Foreigners, may be eaſily excuſed 
in common Perſons: But I do not know whether it i: 
pardonable in one, who pretended to ſpeak in the Name, 
and by the Authority of God, "Theſe, and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, which it would be tedious to inſiſt upon, induce 
me to believe, this Letter was compoſed after the Event, 
by ſome Perſon, that knew the Maid had really writ to 
the King of England, or the Duke of Bedford, as we ſhall 
ſee preſently, 

Let us proceed now to the Proceſs of Joan of Arc, as we 
find it in Paſquier. I ſay to the Procels, and not to the 
Sentiment of that Author, who lived too long after her, 
for his T eſtimony to be of any great Weight. It ſuffices 
to ſay with regard to him, that he every where ſpeaks of 
her with great Commendations, and believed ſhe was really 
inſpired, and ſent from God to fave France. Here follows 
her Examination and Anſwers, which I ſhall abridge as 
much as poſſible, without obſcuring the Senſe. 

In the firſt Place, being charged to ſpeak the Truth, ſhe 
replied, ſhe would ſay what concerned her Father and Mo- 


ther, but not diſcloſe the Revelations ſhe had told King 


Charles, though in eight Days ſhe ſhould know whether 
ſhe might or no. 

To the ſecond Queſtion, concerning her Name and Fa- 
mily, ſhe anſwered, ſhe was of the Village of Dompr#, was 
called in ker own Country Jeanette, but in France, 
Joan of Arc. That her Father's Name was James of Arc, 
and her Mother's Iſabella, &c. 

That ſhe was then about twenty nine Vears old. 

That the was by Trade a Seamſtreſs and Spinſter, and 
not a Shepherdeſs. 

That ſhe went every Year to Confeſſion. 

That ſhe frequently heard a Voice from Heaven, and in 
the Place where ſhe heard it, ſaw alſo a Light, which ſhe 
took for an Angel, That the Voice had often warned her 
to go into France, and raiſe the Siege of Orleans, That 
ſhe ſhould go to Robert de Baudricourt, Captain of Vau- 
couleurs, who would give her a Guard to conduct her, 
which ſhe did accordingly. 

She added; ſhe knew, God loved the Duke of Orleans, 
and ſhe had received more Revelations concerning him, 
than any Perſon living, except the King. 

Item. She confeſſed ſhe was ingaged in a Skirmiſh before 
Paris, on a Holy-day, and being asked whether that was 
Right, ſhe anſwered, Go on. 

Being asked when ſhe heard the Voice laſt, ſhe replied, 
Yeſterday, three times ; in the Morning ; at the time of 
Veſpers; and when the Ave Maria Bell rung in the Even: 
ing. 

Being asked, whether ſhe had ever ſeen any Fairies, ſhe 
anſwered, No; but that one of her God-Mothers pretend- 
ed to have ſeen ſome at the Fairy-Tree, near the Village 
of Dompre. 

Being examined who they were that ſpoke to her, ſhe 
anſwered, St. Catherine, and St. Margaret, and ſhe had 
frequently ſeen and touched them ſince ſhe was in Priſon, 
and kiſſed the Ground on which they trod. Moreover, 
that ſhe conſulted them about her Anſwers. 

She ſaid further, ſhe had put on Man's Cloaths by the 
expreſs Command of God, and was wounded in the Neck 
before Orleans. 

Item. That, within ſeven Years, the Engliſb ſhould leave 
a greater Pledge than that before Orleans, and loſe all they 
roffeſſed in France. 

That they ſhould ſuſtain in France a much greater Loſs, 
than what they had yet done, by means of a great Victory, 
which the French ſhould gain over them. 

Being asked, whether ſhe bore any Coat of Arms, ſhe 
anſwered, No, but only her Standard. That it was true, 
the King had given her Brothers a Coat of Arms; namely, 
in a Field Azure, two Flower-de-luces, Or, and a Crown 
in the Middle. 

She added, that her Father dreamt ſhe would go with 
the Soldiers, and for that Reaſon kept her ſhort, and ſaid, 
he had rather ſee her drowned, 

Then ſhe was charged with throwing herſelf head- 
long from the Tower, in order to kill herſelf, whilit ſhe 
was Priſoner at Braurcvoir. She conſeſſed the Fact, but 


ſaid, 
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ſaid, her Deſign was not to kill herſelf, but make her 
Eſcape. 

Whilſt her Proceſs was in hand, ſhe defired leave to 
hear Maſs, and communicate at Zafter. This was granted 
her, upon Condition ſhe would put on Women's Clothes; 
but ſhe choſe rather not to communicate, than do it on 
that Condition. | 

She was taxed with ſuffering herſelf to be worſhipped ; 
but ſhe replied, if ſome People had kifled her Hand, or 
Clothes, it was without her Conſent. 

After theſe Anſwers, came ſeveral others, which give 
occaſion to believe, they were made to as many Interro- 
gations, ſuppreſſed by Paſquier. And are as follow: 

That ſhe had talked with St. Catherine and St. Mar- 
garet, at the Fairy-Tree, and not with the Fairies, as 
ſhe had been accuſed, That ſhe began at thirteen Years 
of Age to converſe with theſe Saints. 

That at twenty Years old, ſhe hired herſelf at Neufcha- 
tel in Lorrain, to a Woman that kept an Inn, called La 
Rouſſe, and there led the Beaſts to Graſs, and watered the 
Horſes, and fo learned to ride. 

'That whilſt ſhe was there, ſhe had a Law-Suit about. 
a Marriage, before the Official of Thul, and carried her 
Cauſe. 


ther, and, againſt his Will, went to Baudricourt, who 
made no Account of her for the two firſt Months, but in 
the third gave her a Guard of twenty Knights, a Squire, 
and four Servants, to conduct her to Chinon, where the 
King was. 

The Judges earneſtly preſſing her to put on Woman's 
Apparel: She replied, ſhe deſired to have none of her 
Sex's Clothes, but a Shift after ſhe was dead. 

Whereupon ſhe was told, ſhe ſhould be received to Com- 
munion only in Women's Clothes; but ſhe refuſed to 
comply with that Condition, However, ſhe conſented at 
laſt to take a Woman's Habit to hear Maſs, provided ſhe 
ſhould be allowed to put on Man's Clothes again. But as 
that favour was refuſed her, ſhe declared, ſhe would rather 
die than be dreſſed like a Woman, contrary to Ged's ex- 
preſs Command. 

She ſaid likewiſe, ſhe had promiſed the King to raiſe the 
Siege of Orleans, and cauſe him to be crowned. 

She was taxed with being always againſt a Peace ; 
which ſhe owned, affirming, there could be no Peace con- 
cluded, unleſs the Engliſh would leave France. 

The Proctor charging her with cauſing a Sword to be 
concealed in St. Catherine's Church at Fierbois, and ſend- 
ing for the ſame, after ſhe had talked with the King, ſhe 
denied ſhe had ever uſed any Frauds. She owned how- 
ever, ſhe had heard three Maſſes in that Church. 

Upon being accuſed of ſaying, ſhe was ſent from God 
to wage War, which was directly contrary to the Will of 
God; ſhe anſwered, that in the Letter ſent by her to the 
King of England and the Princes of the Blood, ſhe had 
firſt offered them Peace. Paſquier ſays, the Letter is co- 
pied in the Trial. But as he thought not proper to tran- 
{cribe it himſelf, one cannot be ſure it is the ſame inſerted 
by de Serres in his Hiſtory, 

Upon being charged with putting to Death Franguet 
a Arras her Priſoner ; ſhe replied, he was a known Rob- 
ber, and condemned to die by the Bailiff of Senlis. 

Upon the Charge of having ſeveral times communicated 
in Man's Clothes, and kneeled to the Voice which ſpoke to 
her; She confeſſed it all. 

The Proctor accuſed her alſo of having ſeduced many 
People to ſuch a degree, that they reverenced her as a 
Saint, cauſed Prayers to be faid in the Church to her Ho- 
nour, maintained that, next to the Holy Virgin, ſhe was 
the greateſt of Saints, and wore about them her Image in 
Lead, or other Metal. To this Charge ſhe replicd, that 
God ſhould be Judge. 

Upon the Accuſation of uſurping Dominion over Men, 
by making herſelf Chief of the War, ſhe anſwered, ſhe 
had done it to beat the Engl;/h. Adding, her Standard was 
of Linen or Fuſtian, bordered with Velvet, with a Field 
ſemee of Fleur-de-lis, and in the middle, the Image of God 
holding the World, ſupported by two Angels in white, 
and underneath, Jeſus Maria. 

Whereupon her Judges upbraided her, that ſhe was in 
the wrong to aſcribe unto God ſuch Vanities, contrary to 
the Reverence due to him, and asked her, whether ſhe put 
her Confidence in her Standard ; to which ſhe replied, 
ſhe placed her Confidence only in him whoſe Image it 
bore. 

After this ſhe was asked, why ſhe held alone her Stan- 
dard at the Coronation of King Charles, She anſwered 
it was but juſt, that he who had been in Trouble, ſhould 
be likewiſe in Glory. | | 

She was farther told, that being wounded before Paris, 
ſhe cauſed her Armour to be hung up in the Church of 
St. Dennis, out of Oſtentation ; She repligd, ſhe did it 
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That after ſerving five Years, ſhe returned to her Fa- 


Vol. f. 


from a Motive of Piety, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
that were wounded in War. 

Laſtly, She was asked, if ſhe would ſubmit to the Judg- 
ment of the Church Militant. She anſwered, ſhe would, 
provided the Church did not enjoin her what was imprac- 
ticable. That ſhe could not in any wile revoke what 
ſhe had ſaid concerning her Viſions and Revelations, and 
if the Church affirmed they were Illuſions, in that caſe, 
ſhe would not refer it to the Judgment of Men, but to 
God alone, 

The Examination being ended, the Judges drew a Sum- 
mary of her Confeſſions. Containing, b 


I. That being thirteen Years old, ſhe ſaw St. Michael, 
St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and a great Company of An- 
els. 

II. That theſe Saints adviſed her to go to King 
Charles, and to wear Mens Clothes, 

III. That ſhe choſe rather not to hear Maſs and com- 
municate, than put on Women's Apparel, 

IV. That ſhe refuſed to ſubmit to the Judgment of 
the Church-Militant. 

V. That ſhe pretended to foretel future Contingencies, 

VI. That ſhe knew Saints by their Voices, whom ſhe 
had never ſeen or heard before. 

VII. That the was expreſly commanded by God to 
wear Men's Clothes. 

VIII. That ſhe caſt herſelf headlong from a Tower, 
chuſing rather to die than remain in the Hands of her 
Enemies. 

IX. That ſhe not only ſaw and heard, but likewiſe 
touched bodily St. Catherine, and St. Margaret, and kiſſed 
the Ground on which they trod. 


The Proctor having taken his Concluſions upon theſe 
Articles, it was ſaid by the Judges, That what Jean / 
Arc had done, was all a Cheat, and the Invention of 
the Devil, to delude the poor People: That ſhe was 
guilty of Diſobedience to her Parents, and of Idolatry, 
to the Diſhonour of the Church ; particularly, for chufing 
rather to deprive herſelf of the Body of our Lord, than 
lay aſide Men's Clothes. At this Sentence were pre- 
ſent the Biſhops of Coutance and Liſieux, the Chapter 
of the Cathedral of Roan, fixteen Doctors, ſix Licenti- 
_ or Batchelors in Divinity, and eleven Advocates of 

an. 

This Sentence being ſent to the Univerſity of Paris, 
was confirmed by the Faculties of Divinity and the De- 
crees, and Joan pronounced Heretick and Schiſmatick. 
Then the Univerſity writ to the King and the Biſhop 
of Bayeux, to deſire ſhe might be put to death. It does 
not appear in Paſquier, to what Puniſhment ſhe was 
condemned by this firſt Sentence. All that can be ſaid, 
is, ſhe was at leaſt excommunicated. However that be, 
Jean being carried into the Church, and placed on.a 
Scaffold, was publickly preached, as it was called in thoſe 
Days. All theſe Preparations ſtriking her with gfeat 
Dread, ſhe cried out aloud, She would ſubmit to the 
Judgment of God and the Pope. But finding what ſhe 
ſaid was not ſufficient to revoke her Sentence, or ſtop the 
Publication, ſhe declared, She would ſtand to the Church's 
Determination: That ſince ſo many wiſe and learned 
Men affirmed, her Viſions came not from God, ſhe 
was willing to believe ſo too, which ſhe repeated ſeveral 
times. Then ſhe made a publick Abjuration, inſerted in 
the Trial, but Paſquier thought not fit to give the Con- 
tents, 

Upon this Abjuration, another Sentence intervened, 
abſolving her from the Bond of Excommunication, and 
condemning her to perpetual Impriſonment by way of 
Penance. After that, ſhe put on Women's Apparel. But 
as ſhe had all along been very obſtinate to Men's 
Clothes, which ſhe wore, as ſhe ſaid, by God's expreſs 
Command, it was thought proper to try whether her 
Abjuration was ſincere, by leaving a Man's Habit with 
her in Priſon, This Expedient, to her Misfortune, ſuc- 
ceeded but too well, ſince ſhe was no ſooner alone, than 
ſhe reſumed this ſame Habit. On the Morrow, being 
found in that Dreſs, ſhe was asked the Reaſon: To 
which ſhe anſwered, She had put on her former Habit 
by the expreſs Order of St. Catherine and St. Marga- 
ret, and had rather obey God than Man. Whereupon, 
an Information was entered againſt her in the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Court, and ſhe was declared an Heretick Relapſe, and 
delivered over to the ſecular Arm. Paſquier ſays nothing 
of her Confeflion, according to the King of England's' 


Letter, that ſhe was ſeduced by lying Spirits, who had 
promiſed to ſet her free. Indeed, this Conſeſſion is direct- 
ly contrary to the Inferences Pa/quier would draw from 
the Records of the Trial, namely, that Jean was in- 
ſpired by God. He only ſays, ſhe was ſentenced to be 
ay the 31ſt, 1431, But as all the reſt 7 E 

acts, 


burnt, 
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Book XII. | 


F mentioned in the King's Letter, exactly with 
the Raste of the Paus do not ſee why Bofquier's 
Silence ſhould cauſe this to be queſtioned. . 

One might make numberleſs Refleftions upon the Exa- 
mination, Anſwers, and Behaviour of the Maid. But not 
to tire the Reader's Patience, I ſhall content my ſelf with 
the following Remarks. | 

1. It is certain, Paſquier's View in what he has related of 
this Trial, was, to prove Joan's Inſpiration. And there- 
fore, prejudiced as he was, he made no ſcruple to curtail 
in ſeveral Places, the Queſtions and Anſwers. This mani- 
ſeſtly appears, in that ſeveral of the Anſwers have no Con- 
nexion with the Queſtions, nor with one another. For In- 
ſtance, what ſhe ſays in her Anſwer to the ſecond Queſtion, 
concerning the Duke of Orleans, neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome 
other Queſtion, which Paſquier was pleaſed to omit. 

2. It appears, that he has paſſed over in Silence ſome of 
the Anſwers. For Example, it is ſaid in the —_—_— 
Joan's Confeſſion, that ſhe had boaſted of ſeeing St. Mi- 
chal, and yet it is not mentioned in the Examination. 

3. Paſquier would not tranſcribe Jaan's Letter to the 
King of England, or her Abjuration : Papers however of 
no leſs Importance, than all he has produced. Much more 
unwilling was he to mention her Confeſſion before ſhe 
died, that ſhe was ſeduced or deceived. 'T heſe Omiſſions 
gave occaſion to preſume, that Paſquer ſought in Foan's 
Trial, not ſo much what might be of ſervice to diſcover 
the Truth, as what he believed conducive to prove his 
Opinion. And indeed, he multiplies Words, to draw from 
Foan's Anſwers Conſequences favorable to his Notion, and 
to ſhew, that her Predictions were fulfilled, and her Aſſer- 
tions all true, He labours chiefly to prove, by very weak 
Arguments, that the Duke of Orleans was, as the Maid 
affirmed, greatly beloved of God, Among other Reaſons, 
he alledges this: That God had bleſſed that Prince with 
two illuſtrious Sons, the one, legitimate, afterwards King 
of France, by the Name of Lewis XII, the other Natural, 
namely, the great General, known firſt by the Name of 
the Baſtard of Orleans, and afterwards by that of Earl of 
Dunois and Longueville. But every one knows, this laſt 
was naturalBrother, and not Son of the Duke of Orleans, 
mentioned by Jean. It is ſurpriſing that a Man fo verſed 
as Paſquier in the Hiſtory of France, ſhould be guilty of 
ſo groſs a Miſtake, 

Having related ſuch Facts concerning the Maid, as 
cannot be denied, fince they are ſupported by inconteſtable 
Teſtimonies, nothing more remains, but to examine the 
three Opinions upon this Affair, in order to embrace the 
molt probable. 4 

Moſt of the French Writers maintain, that Jean was 
really inſpired, and ſent by God, and found their Opi- 
nion upon theſe four principal Reaſons. The firſt is, the 
Poſſibility of God's working ſuch Miracles, But this Point 
may be granted them, and yet they not able to draw any 
Inference from the Poſſibility, for the Truth of the Fact. 

The ſecond is, Foan's own Evidence, gtounded uponher 
Viſions of Saints and Angels. But this is the very Thing 
in queſtion, and conſequently cannot be urged as a Proof. 

The third Reaſon is taken from her knowing King 
Charles in diſguiſe, among his Courtiers. This does not 
deſerve notice. Suppoſing, as a great many believe, that 
fean was perſuaded to act this part, it is eaſy to conceive, 
the might be very well inſtructed to know the King, tho' 
ſhe had never ſeen him before, 

The fourth is founded upon the accompliſhment of her 
Prediction, of the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, and 
the So Coronation, at a time when theſe Events were 
extremely improbable. This Reaſon, added to her uncom- 
mon Valour on all Occaſions, is doubtleſs, the ſtrongeſt 
that can be alledged for this Opinion. However, the 
Objections this Argument is liable to, very much weaken, 
i not wholly deſtroy it. | 
_ Firſt, It may be objected, it is ſhe herſelf, who faid 
n her Examination, and after the Event, that ſhe had 
turctold to the King, the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, 
and his Coronation, We have obſerved, that Mon/trelet 
does not make her ſpeak ſo preciſely. He only makes 
ber ſay to the King in general Terms, That fhe would 
cxalt his Dominion, and drive his Enemies out of the King- 
m; which however ſhe did not perform, ſince the En- 
gi were not expelled out of France, till above twenty 
Years after her Death. 

Moreover, Jean ſays in her Examination, theſe two 
Things were revealed to her by St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret. I do not mean to conſider here, all the Ob- 

jections that may be made to this Circumſtance. I am. 
willing to ſuppoſe, God reveals ſometimes to the glorified 
Saints what is to happen upon Earth; that he commands 
them to aſſume a human Shape, to inform certain Per- 
ſons thereof, and that Catherine and Margaret were of 
the Number of thoſe-glorified Saints, though it cannot be 


affirmed with Certainty, But it muſt be owned, at leaſt, 
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that God very rarely makes uſe of ſuch means, and when 
he does, it is always for his own Glory, or the Good of 
his Church, or in favour of ſome Perſons very eminent 
for their Holineſs. Now, in the War which was then 
waging in France, neither the Glory of God, nor the 
Honour of Religion, nor the Good of the Church were 
directly concerned: And Charles VII, for whoſe fake, 
according to the Suppoſition, God did fo great Things, 
was far from being famous for Holineſs of Life. "The 
Diſpute between the two Kings, and the two Parties, was 
purely about Temporal Concerns. They both profeſſed 
the ſame Religion, and could not tax one another either 
with Schiſm or Hereſy. It does not therefore appear, 
wherein it could be for the Glory of God, or the Advan- 
tage of Religion or the Church, that the Realm of France 
ſhould be governed by a Prince of the Houſe of Yahis, 
rather than by a King of England, deſcended by a Daugh- 
ter, from the Blood Royal of France, A Man may af- 
firm, as much as he pleaſes, that the Uſurpation of the 
Engliſh was ſo heinous and manifeſt, that God's Honour 
was concerned to make them an Example of his Juſtice, 
This is ſuppoſing the Thing in queſtion, One need only 
read what has been ſaid upon this Point in the Reign of 
Edward III, to be ſatisfied, that the Suppoſition is not ſo 
manifeſt as is pretended, but is liable to great Difficulties. 
However, though it were undeniable, that the Engliſb 
were real Uſurpers, can it be affirmed, that God's Ho- 
nour is concerned, to puniſh in an exemplary and ſu- 
pernatural manner, the heinous Injuſtices committed in 
the World? How many Uſurpations of Provinces and 
Kingdoms are to be met with in Hiſtory, without the 
Intervention of a Miracle to puniſh the Uſurpers ? In 
fine, Charles VII, or his Succeflors do not appear to have 
done Religion any Service, to make it preſumed, that 
God had it in view, in what he did by Joan's means. 
Beſides the French, in thoſe Days were no better Chri- 
ſtians, nor honeſter Men than the Engl//h. As for the 
Perſon of King Charles VII, for whoſe fake, it is pre- 
tended, God miraculouſly raiſed up the Maid, all knew 
him to have been very immoral. To ſay nothing of the 
Duke of Burgundy's Murder, committed by his Order, 
and in his Preſence, contrary to the Faith of a Treaty 
ratified with an Oath, is it not certain, that at the very 
time Joan came to him at Chinon, he lived in open A- 
dultery with Agnes Sorrel, in the Eyes of his whole Court ? 
Are they Princes of this Character, whom God uſually 
honours with particular Favours ? If to all theſe Reaſons 
be added Foar's Confeſſion before her Death, that ſhe was 
deceived, there will be room to be ſatisfied, ſhe was not 
really inſpired. But I inſiſt not on this Confeſſion, becauſe 
it is a diſputable Point, as being ſupported only by the Te- 
ſtimony of her Adverſaries. 

I come now to the Opinion of the Exgliſb, who ob- 
ſtinately maintain, that Jaan of Arc was a Witch, and act- 
ed only by the Inſtigations of the Devil. I ſhall only 
briefly obſerve, that this Opinion is liable to the very 
ſame Objections as the foregoing, ſince it is no leſs diffi- 
cult to conceive, why, upon this Occaſion, God ſhould 
have given ſuch Power to the Devil. So whatever has 
been ſaid concerning her Inſpiration, may be applied to her 
Witchcraft, and retorted upon the Engii/h. 

But there is a third Opinion, which is not liable to fo 
many Difficulties, If it is ſuppoſed, that in King Charles's 
extreme Diſtreſs, himſelf, his Queen, Agnes Sorrel, or ſome 
one of his Miniſters, invented this Contrivance ; nothing 
will be more eaſy than to reconcile the Events with 
ſuch a Suppoſition. The Buſineſs was to revive the Cou- 
rage of the French, diſheartened by ſo many Loſſes, and 
perhaps, of the King himſelf, who was thinking of retir- 
ing into Dauphiné. Is it any wonder, that ſuch an Ar- 
tifice ſhould be uſed for that purpoſe? This is at leaſt as 
poſſible as the Apparitions of Saints, or as Witchcraft, 
A Country Girl of good Senſe, (as there are many) of 
an undaunted Courage, and who knew how to ride, may 
have been choſen. She may have been taken from out 
of the Kingdom, that ſhe might be the leſs known, and 
impertinent Neighbours not obſtruct, by diſcovering her, 
the Execution of the Project. This being ſuppoſed, it will 
be eaſy to account for moſt of the Things, which appear 
extraordinary in the Maid. All the King fays of her, 
and the Secrets-ſhe diſcloſes, will be only a Conſequence 
of the Cheat. Thoſe that are in the Plot will not fail 
to extol her, and the reſt will be carried away by their 
Authority. 

It muſt not however be concealed, that ſtrong Objec- 
tions may be made to this third Opinion, which it will 
be proper to anſwer. . 

he firſt is, that it is only a Conjecture. I own it: 
But it is a very natural Conjecture in a thing, where it 
is ſo difficult to diſcover the Truth. The French ſay, 
ſhe was inſpired by God. This Notion is demonſtrated 
to be full of Difficulties, and highly improbable. The 
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Engliſh affirm, ſhe was a Witch, and acted by the Inſti- 
gation of the Devil: This is no leſs hard to conceive. It 
is however certain, ſhe performed great Actions. What 
remains therefore, in order to ia the Cauſe of the 
Revolution in France, but to have recourſe to natural means, 
ſince the ſupernatural are ſo doubtful, not to ſay worſe? In 
my opinion, this is a caſe, where, if ever, f is 
to take Place. 

The ſecond Objection is taken from Foan's uncommon 
Valour, which is repreſented as ſupernatural, Lo this 
it may be anſwered, much more was certainly aſcribed 
to her than ſhe deſerved, as appears by the Teſtimony of 
Menſtrelet a cotemporary Writer. A Man muſt be very 
ignorant of the Way of the World, not to know how apt 
we are, on ſuch Dona: to run into Exceſſes, and 
how capable ſuch a Subject is of Imbelliſhment. It 
does not appear, by what Monftrelet ſays, That Jaan 
ever commanded in Chief. If this Author ſeems to ſay 
it in one Place, he unſays it in another, as may be ſeen 
in the Paſſages above- cited. It is true, the Generals car- 
ried her with them, and placed her at their Head to con- 
firm the Soldiers Prepoſſeſſion. So, ſhe had only to ſhew 
Reſolution enough to keep always near them, and ſuch a 
Reſolution cannot be accounted Miraculous. And if the 
Glory of all the happy Succeſſes were aſcribed to her, where 
is the wonder, ſince it was for the Advantage of the King, 
and all his Adherents ? 

T he third Objection is the ſtrongeſt, grounded upon the 
accompliſhment of oan's Predictions, She told the King, ſhe 
would cauſe the Siege of Orleans to be raiſed, and himſelf 
to be crowned ; which fell out accordingly. On Suppoſi- 
tion therefore, that the whole was a Contrivance, it muſt 
be ſuppoſed withal, that ſhe had the Gift of Prophecy. 

To this Objection, it may be replied in the firſt Place, 
that the Aſſurance, wherewith the French Hiſtorians have 
advanced, that theſe Predictions were before the Event, 
is what gives it the moſt Strength. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that of the two Articles, namely, the raiſing of the 
Siege of Orleans, and the King's Coronation at Rherms, 
the firſt only is atteſted by Joan herſelf in her Examina- 
tion, without any mention of the Coronation. In the 
next place, this ſame Atteſtation comes after the Event; 
neither can it be well proved, that when ſhe waited on 
the King, ſhe gave him any Aſſurance of raiſing the Siege 
of Orleans. As Monſtrelet relates it, Charles does not 
ſeem to have relied on her Promiſes, when he undertook to 
ſend a Convoy to Orleans, Monſtrelet ſays, he was re- 
ſolved to ſend a Convoy to that City, and that Jaan deſir- 
ed to accompany it, which was granted her. Certainly, if 
that Deſign had been formed ſolely upon her Promiſes, 
ſhe would have had no occaſion to deſire to be preſent at 
the Execution, ſince in that Caſe, ſhe would have been the 
principal Actreſs. 

But ſecondly, though Joan had foretold what is aſ- 
cribed to her, I do not know whether that will be a 
convincing Proof. Upon ſuppoſition that ſhe was per- 
ſuaded to act this Part, and had her Leſſon given her 
beforehand, nothing was more natural than to make her 
tell the King, ſhe was commiſſioned to raiſe the Siege of 
Orleans. This Siege was then the Cauſe of Unealineſs 
to the King and the whole Court. It was not known 
which way to fave that important Place, and conſequently, 
to give hopes of raiſing the Siege was requiſite, in order 
to create a Belief of Foan's coming from God. Herein 
nothing was hazarded but the Reputation of a Country 
Girl, which would not have been regarded, had the Af- 
fair proved unſucceſsful. As to the King's Coronation, the 
hopes of that was likewiſe neceſſary to be inſtilled, ſince 
the raiſing the Siege was but a means to attain the chief 
End, which was to eſtabliſh the King on the Throne of 
his Anceſtors. 

In the third Place, to Jean's Predictions a very perplex- 
ing Objection may be made. If ſhe was inſpired by God 
to foretel the future, how came ſhe to be miſtaken? She 
ſaid, ſhe would drive the Engliſh out of the Kingdom, and 

et they were not driven out till above twenty Years after 
= Death. She foretold, they would be expelled by a great 
Victory gained over them by the French. Does not this 
raiſe the Idea of a bloody Battle, and an extraordi Vic- 
tory ? But where is this Victory to be found after Foar's 
Death? There is only that of Fourmigni, which happened 
twenty Years aſter, and was, as I obſerved, very inconſi- 
derable. She foretold likewiſe in her Examination, that 
within ſeven Years, the Engliſb ſhould leave a greater Pledge 
than that before Orleans. I don't underſtand that Expreſ- 
ſion, unleſs it means the Loſs of ſome Battle. But there 
was no Battle within that Term. Let us however give the 
Words the moſt favorable Senſe we can, and underſtand 
them, if you pleaſe, of the Loſs of Paris. But this Event 
happened five Years after the Prediction. Is it uſual for the 
Holy Ghoſt to mark thus the Space of ſeven Years inſtead 
of five? Was it more difficult for him to foreſee this Event 
would happen in five, than in ſeven, Years? 
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Thus, all things conſidered, let the Difficulties of the 
third Opinion be compared with thoſe that ariſe from the 
Apparitions of Saints and Witchcraft, and I imagine, they 
will be found to be leſs in this than in the two other Opi- 
nions. 

Beſides, the Inſpiration of the Maid was not ſo gene- 
rally owned by the French themſelves, but that ſeveral que- 
ſtioned it. The Conftable Richemont being upon the March 
to join the King before Baugenci, the King prepoſſeſſed 
that he was coming with ſome ill Deſign, refolved at firft 
to go and fight him. But altering his Mind, he ſent Joan 
to meet and receive him. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe 
alighted, and embraced his Knee: Whereupon the Con- 
ſtable ſaid theſe Words to her, which plainly ſhew what 
he thought of her: Joan, I am told you defign to fight me. 
I neither know who you art, nor from whom you are ſent, 
whether from God or the Devil, If you come from God, 1 
have no reaſon to fear you, for he knows my Intention as 
well as yours. Tf you are from the Devil, I have leſe rea- 
ſon to fear, and therefore do your beſt or your worft, 

The Lord of Langey, in his T reatife of military Inſti- 
tution, ſays, that Yoan's Inſpiration was like Numa's pre- 
tended Converſations with the Nymph Egeria. 

Others have affirmed, ſhe was perſuaded to act this 
Part by the Lords of the Court. D Haillan was of this 
Opinion, who even relates ſeveral Circumſtances, and 
then adds, Some have taken it ill that I ſay this, and 
put the French out of conceit with fo holy and miraculous 
a Thing, by endeavruring now to turn it into Fable. But 
1 was willing to ſay it, becauſe Time, which diſcovers all 
Things, has diſcovered this to be a Cheat. Beſides, it is not 
1 Thing of that Moment as to be received for an Article of 

aith, ; 

Pope Pius II, under the Name of Gobelin his Secretary, 
after relating the Story of Joan and her Exploits, adds, 
It is very difficult to affirm, whether this was the Work of 
God, or the Invention of Man. Some think, the great Men 
at Court contending for the Command, ſome one more wiſe 
than the reſt invented this Contrivance, and e Joan 
to ſay ſhe was ſent from God, that none might ſcruple to 
ſerve under her. e 

In fine, there are French Writers who Have defamed 
Joan of Arc, and ſaid, ſhe was corrupted by Baudricourt, 
or according to others by the Baſtard of Orleans, or by 
Aaintrailles, and that theſe three Lords, with the Duke 
of Alenſon, contrived the whole Plot. Polydore Virgil ſays, 
when Jean found ſhe was condemned, ſhe pretended to be 
with Child, and for that reaſon her Execution was delayed 
for ſome Months. In a word, among all the Hiſtorians 
both antient and modern, who have ſpoken of the Maid, 
there are no two to be found that agree in the Facts 
concerning her. | 

But, ſuppoſing Joan's Inſpiration to be a human Inven- 
tion, it is not eaſy to determine, whether the King was 
in the Secret, or was himſelf cheated. It may be Joan 
herſelf was deceived, by certain Means but too frequently 
practiſed, For my part, I think this Opinion very plau- 
ſible, conſidering the Firmneſs wherewith ſhe anſwered her 
Judges, when the muſt have perceived her great Danger. 
But after all, this is only Conjecture. 

I conclude this Inquiry, that Jaan's pretended Inſpiration 
may juſtly be deemed a Contrivance to revive the 1 — 
of the terrified French, It is true, the Project ſucceeded 
doubtleſs beyond the Expectation of the Authors, How- 
ever, it is not very ſtrange, the Courage of the French 
Troops ſhould be revived, when they thought to fight 
under the particular Direction of Heaven. This is not the 
firſt time that ſuch Invention has produced the like Et- 
fect, We meet with Inſtances in the Hiſtories of the 
Heathen Nations. The feigned Apparitions of the Pagan 
Gods and Goddeſſes, were not certainly the immediate 
Works of che Power of God, and yet, upon ſome Oc- 
caſions, they produced wonderful Effects. 

Before I cloſe this Subject, I cannot help reflecting on 
the Barbarity exerciſed upon Jean. It is not poſſible to 
give any colour to this Injuſtice. As Jaan was not a 
Native of France, Henry could not pretend ſhe was his 
Subject, and conſequently could treat her only as a Pri- 
ſoner of War. Upon this Suppoſition, he could much 
leſs puniſh her for a Schiſmatick, Heretick, or Witch, 
tho' ſhe had been convicted. If the Rule which the En- 
gliſh would then have eſtabliſhed, was once received, 
every Priſoner of War would be in danger of being con- 
demned by his Enemies for forged Crimes, and facrificed 
to their Malice. Charles VII cauſed the Sentence to be 
reverſed by other Judges, and Foan's Honor to be retrieved, 
which by ſeveral is alledged in proof of her Innocence. 
But this is a weak Argument, ſince, without ſtrong Pre- 
judice, the laſt Sentence can be no more depended upon 
than the firſt, This was paſſed by her. Enemies, whoſe 
Intereſt it was to defame her, and the other by her Friends, 
who found their Glory and Advantage in proving her in- 


nocent. 1 E 
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BOOK XIII. 


We Reigns of the Three Kings of the Houſe of York, EDWAARD IV, EDWARD V, and 
Rien Ax p III: Containing the Space of Twenty Four Years and 4 Half. | 
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DWARD was prodaimed the 
5th of March, and on the 1 2th or 
: z ch of the ſame Month, he was 

obliged to put himſelf at the Head 
Jof his Army. Before his Depar- 
tute from London, a 'T radeſman 
was executed, for ſaying, he would 
make his Son Heir of the Crown (i). 
Probably, he ſome con- 
tem Words againſt the new 
King, and expreſſed too much Zeal for the Houſe of 
Lancaſter. However this be, ſome have conſidered this 
Man's Execution, in the beginning of this Reign, as à Pre- 
ſage of the Blood which was yet to be ſhed, in the Quarrel 
of the two contending Houſes. 
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po 3 Queen Margaret had ated with Prudence, in not 
much hazarding a Battle at the Gates of London, and in re- 
'"creaſed, tiring among the northern People, who had hitherto 
appeared firmly attached to the Houſe of Lancaſter. 
They even gave her, __ this occaſion, à ſenſible Mark 
Names of their Afſection, by ftreagthning her Army with Re- 


* cruits, nay, Whole Bodies of freſh Troops. This was done 
with ſuch Expedition, that in a few Days the Queen faw 
herſelf at the Head of fixty thouſand Men, condi- 
—— to expect her Enemy, or even to march againſt 


m. 

Though Edward had been proclaimed at London, he 
was very ſenſible, that Ceremony made no great ad- 
dition to his Right, conſidering hp i it was 
performed. The Nobles of his Party, an the Þ le of 
London, were not inveſted with Power to give the ing- 


dom a Sovereign: And therefore, he could not depend 


(1) Meaning onl 
make bis Son Pecos of 

(2) Having with him, 
Po Reger * olferſtone, 


r re 
ves to fight 
hs 


NRueen, 


Kc. Stow, p. 415. 
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e alter, had not Summons to Parliament till the Iſt of Hen 
cur Hiſtorians, call by Anticipation Lord Fitz-Woalter. See Dugdale's 


Fe 
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upon that extra Election, unleſs it was ſupported 1461. 
with Force. I had reigned ag eight Years, 
acknowledged for lawful King by all the Engiih; and yet 
this Right, which ſeemed ſo well eſtabliſhed, had not been 
able to mairitain itſelf againſt a ſuperior Strength. It was 
therefore eaſy to ſee, that Edward's Right, which had 
not greater Advantages, would ſubſiſt no longer than 
erowned with Suctels, Matters ſtanding thus, the two 
Parties were once notre to try the way of Arms. Ha 
Both, if one ſingle Battle conld have decided this bloody 
Quarrel! Edward being young and lively, trufted to h 
Courage and Fortune. He was likewiſe excited to venture 
all, by the great Men of his Party, who having ſhewf 
fo little regard for Heury, ſaw no fafety but in Victory. 
He . therefore from London a few Days after being Hall. 
proclatined (2), and heading his Arty, matched towards Stow. 
2 North, with 4 Reſohutiort to go in queſt of Queen Vollast. 

argarer. 

Ne Was come to Pontfraa, he detached the He ſecures « 
Lord Fitz-Waltes { 7) to ſecure the Paſſage of Ferri- Pal. 


bridge, upon the Are, Which was neceſſarily to be — bRY 


paſſed, - in order to joth his Enemies. Fftz-Multer ſuc- Hall. 
ceeded according to the King's Defires, and poſted himſelf 
on the other fide of the River with his Detachment. 1 


the mean time Henry and his We en, Who were at 794, 
hearing that Ediburd Was marching with all ſpeed; readily 


concluded, it was to Five them Battle. This was what 


or themſelves earneſtly wiſhed, ſince the gaining of a 
Victory was the only Means left for their Reſtoration. 
They made therefore the Duke of Somerſer General of 


their Army, and waited at Tor# the Iſſus of a Battle, which 
was to determine their Fate. 


as it is faid, his own” Mouſe, which had the Sign of the Crown. Rapin, not underſtanding the Jeſt, ſays, it was for ſaying, be weuld 
Wales. The Man's Name was Walter Walks, a Greer in C 


beapfide. Habirgron, p. 


431. V4 | 
John Mowbray Dake of Norfolk, William Nevil Lord Fauconbridge, Sit Jobs and Merry Ratcliffe, Sir Jaba Manet, abe Staf- 


1,631 There was at this time no Lord Fitz-Walter : For Walter Lord Fitz-Walter died in 1432; arid Sir Jobn Ratcliffe, Son of Arn, Daughter of the ſaid 
d F; VII. This Sir Jen, or his Son, is probably the fame, whom Rapin, and other of 
eren. Vol. I. p. 223; and Vol. IL p. 285, 
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1461, The Duke of Somerſet hearing Edward had ſecured the 
Hi: Men Paſſage of Ferribridge, did not doubt that it was with in- 
8 tention to fight; and to him to do it with Diſad- 

vantage, reſolved to diſlodge Fitz-Walter, in order to have 
the River between him and his Enemies. Purſuant to this 
Reſolution, the Lord Clifford was detached to recover the 
Poſt ſeized by Fitz-M alter. Whether Fitz-Walter was 
guilty of any Neglect, or was not timely ſupported, he 


could not withſtand Clifford's Attack, who drove his. 


Troops over the River with great Slaughter, Fitz-Wal- 
ter, and the Baſtard of Salisbury (1), were flain in the 
Action. 

The Earl of The Earl of Warwick, of whom I have had frequent 

Warwick Occaſion to ſpeak towards the end of the late Reign, was 

Hall, conſidered as the Soul of Edward's Army. The King 

Hollingh. was looked upon as a Valiant young Prince, without Ex- 
perience, and the Earl of J/arwick, as the real General. 
Accordingly, all Eyes were fixed upon him, to ſee by his 
Coutitenance--whether: there was Reaſon to hope or fear. 
The New ef Fitz-Walter's Defeat being brought to the 
Earl, he ſeetned to be under great Conſternation, dreading, 
this firſt Check would diſcourage the Army. He imme- 
diately poſted to inform the King, with an Emotion, that 
plainly diſcovered how apprehenſive he was of the Con- 
ſequences, But withal, to ſhew his Fears were not per- 
ſonal, he ſtabbed his Horſe, and kiſſing the Hilt of his 
Sword, made like a Croſs, ſwore that though the whole 
Army ſhould take to Flight, he would alone defend the 
King's Cauſe. | 

The Kings Edward perceiving the Earl's Concern, judged it ne- 


Steadineſs, ceflary to prevent the ill Effects it might produce among 


He. 


Hollingch⸗ the T'roops. Inſtead therefore of being alarmed at the 


News, he made Proclamation, that all who defired it, 
might depart: That he would reward thoſe. that ſhould 
do their Duty. but there was no favour to be expected 
for thoſe that ſhould fly, during the Battle. At the ſame 
time, he detached William Nevil, Lord Fauconbridge, to 
paſs the Are at Ca/tleford, about three Miles from Ferri- 
bridge, with Orders to attack thoſe who guarded the 
Poſt lately loſt, Fauconbridge executed his Orders, with 
ſuch Secrecy and Expedition, that he paſſed the Riyer at 


Caſtleford, before the Enemies had the leaſt Notice. 


Then marching along the River, he met Clifford at the 


Head of à Body of Horſe, ſuddenly attacked him, and put; 


He teen him to Rout, - Clifford was ſlain with an Arrow in the 
__ Wege. beginning of the Fight, too light a Puniſhment for his in- 
TT humanity to the young Earl of Rutland, Brother of 


Edward, at the Battle of J/akefield.....With him was. 


killed likewiſe, the Earl of Veſtmoreland's Brother. 


The Poſt of Ferribridge being thus fortunately recovered, _ 


Edward, who kept himſelf ready, paſſed his Army over 
the River, and immediately marched in queſt of his 
Enemies. 
The Battle of The two Armies met on Palm-Sunday (2), between 
Towton- Saxton and Towton (3), where they drew up. Henry's 
_— Army was ſixty thouſand ſtrong, and Edward's about 
a ſorty thouſand (4). The Air was darkened by the Snow, 
which ſell very thick, and was blown by the Wind in the 
Faces of the Lancaſtrians, Theſe laſt began the Fight 
with a Volley of Arrows, which being diſcharged too far 
off, did no great Execution (5). Fauconbridge, who com- 
manded the Van of Edward's Army (6), diſdaining to 
fight at ſuch a Diſtance, ordered his Men to lay by their 
Bows and take to their Swords. Whereupon, the Armies 
approaching one another began a furious Fight, where- 
in both Sides ſeemed equally brave and reſolute, to ex- 
ert their utmoſt to gain the Victory. It would be very 
difficult to deſcribe this terrible Battle at large ; moſt of 
thoſe that have mentioned it, not underſtanding the Art 
of War, have, inſtead of repreſenting the ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances, given only a confuſed Idea thereof. Beſides, 
the two Armies are to be conſidered, as truſting more 
to their Courage, than the Experience. of their Ge- 
nerals, It will ſuffice to obſerve, that the Battle laſted 
from Morning (7) to Night; and from thence, it 
may be judged, how obſtinately it was fought on both 
Sides. Edward ſignalized himſelf by an uncommon Va- 
lour, which did not a little contribute to maintain his 
Troops in their Reſolution of conquering or dying for his 
£.ward ed lake, At length, the Lancaſtrians began, towards the 
the iftorye 
(1) Son of Richard Nevill, Earl of Saliſbury. Hall, fol. 186. 
(2) Which was March 29. id. Stow, p. 415. 
(4) Forty eight thouſünd fix hundred and ſixty. Hall, fol. 186. 


(5) The Reaſon of this was: Faucerbridge finding the Enemy was blinded by the Snow, ordered his Men to ſhoot a Volley of Flight: Arrows, (provided on 
-urpoſe) and then draw back. The Lenceftrians feeling the Arrows, and thinking their Enemies were nearer than they were, ſhot all their Arrows, which 


fell ſhort ſixty Yards, and ſticking in the Ground, did them hurt when they 


(6) Becauſe Fobn Meozobray Earl of Norfolk, was fallen ſick. The Rereward was commanded by Sir Fobn Wenlock, and Sir Jabn Dynbane. . Did. Helling - 


head, p. 1297. 
(7) Nine o' Clock. Lid. 


9 
(9) Sir Francis Biondi, of the Bed-Chamber to King Charles I, writ a Hiſtory of our old Civil Wars, which was tranſlated into Eng//Þ by the Earl of 
Minna. Folio, two Volumes, Londen 1641, 1646, It is taken almoſt word for word from Halling ſhead, and Stew z and extremely full of Faults, elpe- 


cially in the Names of Perſons and Places. 


(10) Or rather of the Earl of Kyme, and Sir William Hill, whom he cauſed to be beheaded at ark, Hall, fol, 187. Stow, p. 416. 
(11) He was crowned on the 29th. Hal fol, 187. Stow,” p 416, Halling ſbead, p. 1313+ 
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Evening, to give ground, not fl but retreatin 

they fought, and making a ſtand — and then, Þ that 5 5 

their Enemies could not be entirely ſure of the Victory. 

However, this Advantage encouraging Edward's Soldiers 

to make freſh Efforts, they ſo preſſed: their Enemies, that 

at laſt they forced them to fly, Then it was that a 

dreadful Slaughter enſued, Edward had, before the Bat- H. 

tle, made Proclamation in his Army, that no Quarter Hollinzs.. 

ſhould be given, well knowing, the taking of Priſoners 
would but weaken his Army. The flying Troops ſhaped 
their Courſe towards T adcafter Bridge, but deſpairing to 
reach it, becauſe they were ſo hotly purſued by their Ene- 
mies, they turned aſide, in order to paſs the Cech, 
which runs into the Jherf. This was done with ſuch 

Confuſion and Hurry, that the River was immediately full 
of thoſe that were drowned, and who, in their Misfortune, 

ſerved for a Bridge to their Companions.” The Slaughter 

is ſaid to have been ſo great in this Place, that the Wa- 

ters of the I berf were all dyed with the Blood. And Nuns. , 

indeed, it is not to be thought ſtrange, ſince the Hiſtorj. Ve. 

ans affirm, no leſs than thirty ſix thouſand ſeven hundred — 
and ſeventy ſix were killed in the Battle, Among the Hollingh, 

Dead, were found the Earls of Northumberland and W:/t- 

moreland (8), the Lords Dacres and Wells, Sir Fohn Næuill, 

and Andrew T rollop,. The Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter 
had the happineſs to eſcape. Thomas Courtney Earl of De- 
vonſhire was taken. He was at firſt ſpared, notwithſtand- 7% Ee, 
ing the King's Orders, but it was only to put him to a more P=o=fiire 

inglorious Death on the Scaffold. | 3 

An Italian Author (9), who wrote the Hiſtory of theſe Bionai, 
(Civil Wars, makes this remark on the Battle of Towton ; b. 6. 
That if France or Scotland had then invaded England, 
the Kingdom would, doubtleſs, have been ſubdued, in its 
weak Condition, after ſo violent, a Bleeding. This might 
have been the Caſe, and the Example of France, which 
in much the fame. Cirtumſtances was almoſt entirely: con- 
quered by Henry V, gives weight to this Reflection. But 
however, the Battles, ſought beſore the Quarrel between 
the two Houſes was decided, ſhew there was ſtill much 
Engliſh Blood to be ſhed before it was poſſible to give Eng- 
land a mortal Wound, 

\ After this ſignal Victory, Edward marched directly to Edward tals 
York, perhaps in expectation of finding Henry and Mar- Hun bin 
garet. But as after the Loſs of the Battle they could not Head fon 
hope for Safety at Tori, they choſe. to retire to Berwick, the Walt 
and from thence fled for Refuge to Edinburgh, Upon his Lt, 
Arrival at York, Edward ordered the Heads of the Duke = 
his Father, and the Earl of Salisbury to be taken down, Hallingh, 
and thoſe of the Earl of Devonſhire and ſome others, be- 
headed at Pontfra# (10), to be ſet up in their room. He 
ſtayed ſome time at York, to take meaſures for the De- 
fence of the Borders, in caſe the Scots ſhould think of 
making an Incurſion. But as he perceived, though they had , rear; 
ſuch a Deſign, they were not yet ready to execute it, he“ Londen, 
believed there would be no great Danger in returning to 
London, where he arrived the 8th of Fane 

All appearing quiet in England ſince the Victory of au pre 
Towton, Edward would no longer defer his Coronation, for bn Ces. 
which was fixed to the 2oth of June (11). Whilſt the fl 
Preparations were ing, he conſidered how to guard Stow. 

inſt Scotland, from whence he foreſaw the fugitive 

ing and Queen might have Aſſiſtance. For that pur- x: guard 
poſe, he ſought means to find the Scots Employment, that 27 
ſhould hinder them from meddling with their Neighbours i. 
Affairs. To this he was likewiſe induced by the Sollicita- 
tions of the Earl of Douglaſs, who had taken refuge in 
England ſeveral Years ſince. But for the better Under- 
ſtanding how Matters then ſtood between England and 
Scotland, it will be neceſſary briefly to relate the then Si- 
tuation of that Kingdom. 

Scotland had been for ſome time rent with dangerous 4 f 
Factions, which began with the Reign of James II. Sotland. 
That Prince not being above ſeven Years old when the Bach 
King his Father was murdered, Archibald Douglaſs pre- 
tended to the Regency, but the States not thinking pro- 
per to truſt ſo powerful a Perſon with the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs, made Alexander Leving flon Regent, and Mil- 
liam Creighton Chancellor. Theſe two Barons immediate- 
ly formed two Parties, which would have divided all Scot- 
land, if the Earl of Douglaſs had not had a third, which 


(3) A ſmall Village in YTorkfbire. 


came to cloſe fight. Lid. 


(8) Henry Percy, and Fobn Neuill. 


balanced 


AQ. Pub. 
XI. p. 474. 


Bock XIII. 


llanced the two firſt, The Earl dying about two Years 
— William his Son ſucceeded him, who ſtill more 
haughty and impetuous than his Father, raiſed great Diſ- 
turbances in the 1 Sworn Enemy of the Regent 
and Chancellor, he ſhowed in all his Proceedings that he 
was labouring the Deſtruction of both, in order to eſtabliſh 
himſelf upon their Ruins. This obliged them for their 
Intereſt, to unite againſt their common Enemy, Some 
time aſter, they found means to draw him to the Aſſembly 
of the States, upon the Aſſurance of a Saſe- Conduct, 
notwithſtanding which, they cauſed his Head to be ſtruck 
off Beatrix his Daughter inherited his Eſtate, and James 
his Brother his Title. But James died two Years after, 
leaving Milliam his Son head of that powerful Family, 

IVilliam was no leſs proud and ambitious than his Pre- 
deceſſors. He ſo well gained the young King's Confidence, 
who began to look into his Affairs, that he became his prime 
Miniſter and Favorite. When he ſaw his Credit ſufficient- 
eſtabliſhed, he attacked the two Heads of the oppoſite 
Factions, and forced. Leving fon to retire from Court, He 
met with ſtronger Oppoſition from Creighton. But how- 
ever this be, he fo abuſed his Power, and acted ſo arbitra- 
rily, that he put People to Death, not only by his own 
Authority, butygeven contrary to the King's Will, In 
ſhort, James II, blinded by his Affection for the Earl, 
waz not content with forgiving all his Exceſſes, but more- 
over, made him his Lieutenant-General of the whole 
Kinadom. Probably, this high Promotion inſpired the 
Farl of Douglaſs with two ambitious Projects. Without 
ſaying any thing to the King, he took a Journey into 
England, where it was known he privately conferred with 
Henry VI's Miniſters. 'T his Proceeding gave his Ene- 
mies, what they had long ſought, an Opportunity to ruin 
him in the King's Favour. They inſtilled into him fo 
many Suſpicions and Fears, that in order to hinder the 
Earl from executing his pretended Deſigns, he removed 
him from all his Poſts, not daring perhaps to attempt to 
puniſh him more rigorouſly. At the ſame time de gave 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs to the Earl of the Or- 
cades (1), mortal 2 of Douglaſi, and reſtored the 
Seals to William Cremghton. SOIT 

The Earl inraged to ſee his Enemies triumph, formed 
a League againſt them, and brought the Kingdom to the 
verv Brink of Deſtruction. In a word he committed ſo 
many Outrages and Violences, that the King juſtly pro- 
voked with him, reſolved to be freed from a Subject who 
created him ſo much Uneaſineſs. But as he was ſenſible 
he could not openly execute this Deſign, he had recourſe 
to Policy. By means of ſome of his Friends, he put him 
in hopes of being reſtored to Favour upon the ſame foot 
as before. Then ſending for him to Court, upon a Safe- 
Conduct ſigned with his own hand, he carried him alone 
into his Cloſet, and ſtabbed him with a Dagger. This 
Deed, though violent and irregular, was approved by the 
States, who, at the ſame time, declared James, Brother 
and Heir of the deceaſed, with the reſt of his Brothers, 


ly 


Enemies of their Country. 


James, the new Earl of Douglaſs, thinking only of re- 
venging his Brother's Death, and ſupporting the Credit of 
his Family, raiſed a Civil War in the Kingdom. Du- 
ring Which, the King beſieging one of his Places, Doug- 
laſs was preparing to relieve it, but was ſuddenly forſaken 
by all his Friends, and forced to fly for Refuge into Eng- 
land. Some time after, he entered the County of Anan- 
dale with ſome Troops, and being defeated, was once 
more forced to fly his Country. George Earl of Or- 
mond (2), one of his Brothers, was taken and beheaded. 

Theſe Misfortunes were not capable of diſcouraging the 
rebellious Earl, He gained the Earl of Roſs Lord of the 
Iles, Donald his Brother (3), and the reſt of that Family, 
and perſwaded them to take arms againſt the King. Then 
they entered together the County of Merch, and ravaged 
it from one end to the other. But when Douglaſs was 
preparing to purſue his Progreſs, the Earl of Roſs re- 
penting of his Fault, deſerted him, and went and caſt 
himſelf upon the King's Mercy, The King gave him 
hopes of a Pardon, on condition he would merit it by his 
Services. Douglaſs unwilling to follow this Example, once 
more retired into England. 

Theſe Commotions being appeaſed by the Eail of Ros 
Submiſſion, and Douglaſ#'s Retreat, James II, at the Duke 
of Yorts Sollicitation, beſieged Rexburrough. The Earl 
of Roſs, willing to render himſelf worthy of the King's 


(1) * Sinclare. 
2) Buchanan gives him no Title, and Archibald Earl 
"om, 2 XI. > 9. 9% 

3) Donald Ballegh. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. p. 474+ 

(4 On Tune 29, as is faid above. See Hall, fol. x89 

6) Which met there Novemb. 4. Catton's Abridg. p. 669. 

(7) The following Perſons were then attaiated ; King Henry VI, 
of Northumberland, Thomas Courtney Earl of Devenſpire , Thomas 
Pembroks, Fame: Butler Earl of Walt ire, Robert Lord Hu 

(8) He married Jabella, the King's Aunt, Siſter to the 
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of Murray, another Brother, was flain on the Spot. George Dunbar was Earl of 


Roos, 
ord, Jobs Forteſcue, Eſq; and others. Catton's *Abridg. 
7 Dake of e Kees Father Dugdeli': Haren. ve 4 
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Pardon, came and offered him his Service with a Body of 1461, 
choſen Troops. James as was before ſaid, was unfortu- 
nately killed at this Siege, and left James III, his Son, 
about ſeven Vears old, ſor his Succeſſor. 
The Death of James II, and the tender Years of the 
new King, revived the Earl of Douglaſs's Hopes; but as 
he could not then expect any Aſſiſtance from England, 
by reaſon of the Civil War which raged in that King- 
dom, was obliged to wait till Aﬀairs were in another 
Situation, He believed the favorable juncture, he expec- 
ted, was at length come, after Edward's Victory at Te- 
ton, Wherefore, applying himſelf to to that Prince, who 
ſeemed firmly ſettled in the Throne, he intimated to him, 
that by means of his Friends in Scotland, it would be very 
eaſy for the Engliſh to conquer that Kingdom. Edward 
tad no Inclination, in his preſent Circumſtances, to un- 
dertake ſo difficult a Task. However, to find the Scots 
Employment, and hinder them from aſſiſting Henry, he 
embraced the Opportunity offered him by the Earl of Doug- 
laſs, in hopes of kindling a Civil War in Scotland. Sc, AR. Pub. 
ouglaſs aſſuring him, the Earl of Roſs, Donald his Bro- XI P. 474 
ther, and Donald's Son, were diſpoſed-to riſe againſt the King 
of Scotland, he gave him a full Power to treat with them. 
Whilſt Douglaſs was negotiating this Affair with the Edward 


Earl of Roſs, Tale was crowned at I gtminſter with 3 
the uſual Solemnities (4). ; 


Though Queen Margaret was out of the Kingdom, | 
ſhe gave the new King great Uneaſi...*. He was juſtly S- 
apprehenſive, the Succours of the Scots would enable her Ib. p. 475, 
to niake a freſh Attempt upon his Crown. So, in order 477: 
to obſtruct her Deſigns, he propoſed a Truce to the Re- 
gents of Scotland, That Kingdom was then divided into 
two Parties, formed on the account of the Regency. 
Mary de Gelders, the King's Mother, was at the Head of 
the firſt, and the Earl of Angus, of the ſecond. They 
both claimed the Regency, but the States, to diſoblige nei- 
ther, nominated twe Regents of each Party, and petition- 
ed the Queen, to be contented with the Care of her 
Children's Education. Thus the two Factions till ſub- 
ſiſted, becauſe it was not poſſible to ſatisfy both. The 
Affairs of Scotland being in this Situation, when Edward 
propoſed the Truce, the Regents reſolved to conſent to 
it, and even ſent Ambaſſadors to treat with him, But Marret 
Queen Margaret, who was then at Edinburgh, perceiving , ata 
how prejudicial this Truce would be to her, found means Stow. 
to break Edward's Meaſures, by ſurrendering Berwick to 
the Scots (5), and concluding a Marriage between 
Prince Edward her Son, and Margaret Sifter of King 
James. Whereupon the Negotiation of the Truce was 
entirely broke off, 

Whilſt Margaret was employed in gaining the Scots The Parla- 
to her Intereſt, Edward called a Parliament at min- ment con 
Her (6), to confirm the Revolution, which had placed _—_— 


ward's K- 
him on the Throne. It is eaſy to conceive, that in ſuch Gin, 


a Juncture, the Parliament did not want much Sollicita- Couon's 
tion, to confirm whatever had been done in favour of Ed- —_ 
ward, How irregular ſoever his Election might be, he 
was victorious ; that was ſufficient to hinder any Perſon 
from venturing to diſpute his Right. Several foregoing In- 
ſtances demonſtrate, that the Parliaments of England ne- 
ver attempted to ſwerve from that wholſome Principle, of 
declaring for the ſtrongeſt ; and what we ſhall ſee in the 
Sequel of this * Reign, will ſtill farther confirm it. ; 
Purſuant to this Maxim, the Parliament approved of Ed- All the 4 
ward's Coronation, confirmed his Title, and repealed all Cf 
the Acts made in the late Reign, againſt the Houſe of york 47e 
York, Henry VI, after a thirty-eight Years Reign, was a. 
deemed an Uſurper, and all he had done, whilſt on the — 
Throne, annulled, as wanting a lawful Authority, and as Stututes. 
being of no Force, till — Fark by the new Parlia- 
ment (7). Thus the People's Credulity was abuſed, and 
they were made to believe, that what had been juſt for 
ſixty Years, was become unjuſt, by a contingent Event, 
I mean, by Edward's Victory at Towten. 

During this Seffion of Parliament, the King created , ,, 
George his eldeſt Brother, Duke of Clarence, and Richard giver: Fort. 
his younger Brother, Duke of Gloce/ter. The Lord Fau- At Pub. 


He propoſes 


conbridge was made Earl of Kent, Henry Bourchier, the ns 76. 
King's Uncle by the Mother's Side (8), was honoured Stow. 


with the Title of Earl of E/ex, Fohn Nevil, the 
Earl of Warwick's Brother, was made Lord Montague. 


Though the Earl of Devonſbire, and ſome others, had 


been beheaded at York, theſe Victims ſeemed not ſufficient Std ans 


Oxford and 
bis Son be- 
beaded, 
Hall. 


(5) On April 25. Stow, p. 416. 


art, Edward Prince of Wales, Henry Duke of Somerſet, 

Duke of Exeter, William Viſcount Beaumont, Faſper 
670, 671, 
#+ 229+ 
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1461, to atone for the Blood of the Friends of the Houſe of 
York, ſhed by the Queen on the Scaffold. To the King's 

Policy, Fear, or Reſentment were likewiſe to be ſacrificed 

Jahn de Vere Earl of Oxford, and Aubery his eldeſt Son, 

who were publickly beheaded (1). | 
D:{pofieroneſ” After Edward had thus ſettled his domeſtick, he ſeri- 
foreign .,, ouſly thought of the foreign Affairs. The Kingdom was 
3 actually in War with France, Scotland, Bretagne, and the 
England. Low-Countries, There was equal Danger from all theſe 
Quarters. If theſe States had all joined againſt him, it 

would have been very difficult for Edward to withſtand 

their Forces, conſidering his preſent Situation, and little 

og King Dependence upon the Aſſiſtance of his Subjects. Happily 
7 France. ſor him, France had a new King who never thought of 
conquering England, I mean, Lewis XI, who was whol- 

ly intent upon the Project of rendering himſelf abſolute 

in his own Kingdom, and humbling the great Men, a- 

mong whom the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were 

the principal, It is true, his Deſigns had not yet been 
diſcloſed. But what he was meditating, was more than 

. ſufficient to hinder him from renewing the War with the 

Of the Dute Engliſh. The Duke of Bretagne took care not to ſtir 
Bretagne, alone in a War againſt Edward, which could not but be 


ad Burgun- to him, upon all accounts, very prejudicial. As for the 


_" Duke of Burgundy, the ſame Reaſons that made him de- 
ſirous of a Truce with England, ftill ſubſiſted. Beſides, 
he ſaw plainly, it was againſt his Intereſt to unite with 
France and Bretagne, in order to weaken England, and 
much more, to maintain alone a War, which muſt be 
very deſtructive to the Trade of his Subjects. Indeed his 
Inclination led him to ſupport the Houſe of Lancaſter, ra- 
ther than That of York, becauſe of his Marriage with 
1/abella of Portugal, a near Relation of Henry VI. But 

caſons taken from the Inclinations of Princes, do not al- 
ways prevail above thoſe of Politicks. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy was perfectly acquainted with the Character of Lew- 
7s XI, and conſequently ſaw, he ought to guard againſt 
him, inftead of endeavouring to render him more power- 
ful by the weakening of England. So, contenting him- 
ſelf with wiſhing well to the Houſe of Lancaſter, with- 
out giving it any Aſſiſtance, he judged it for his Intereſt, 
to live in a good Underſtanding with Edward IV, whom 
he perceived to be firmly eſtabliſhed, without any likeli- 

AR. Pub. hood of being dethroned. To that end, he ſent Am- 

XL p. 478. baſſadors to congratulate him upon his Acceſſion to the 
Crown, and withal, to demand Satisfaction for certain 
Outrages, committed by the Exgliſb contrary to the Truce. 
Edward gladly anſwered the Duke of Burgundy's Ad- 
vances, and immediately appointed Commiſſioners, to exa- 
mine the Breaches of the Truce complained of by that 
Prince. His Affairs would not allow him to be haughty 
to any of the Princes his Neighbours, and ſtill leſs, to the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was very powerful, and allied 
to the Houſe of Lancaſter. 

Diſpoſition There was only Sestland left which could create the 

of Scotland. King any Uneaſineſs. He knew, Margaret had delivered 
Berwick to the Scots, and contracted the Prince her Son 
to King Fames's Siſter, He could not therefore queſtion 

Margaret but that ſhe expected the Aſſiſtance of that Kingdom. Mean 

g<r and o*- while, the Queen having ſettled her Affairs in Scotland, 

1 _ had left there the King her Husband with the Prince her 
Son, and was gone into France. The Deſign of this 
Journey was to defire Aid of Lewis XI. But he was not 
of a Character to ingage in an Enterprize which he did 
not perceive to be very advantagious. He gave however 
the fugitive Princeſs, as being his near Relation, hopes of 
Aſſiſtance. But being unwilling to break entirely with 
Edward, he was contented with making Proclamation, 
that all the Friends of the Houſe of Lancafter ſhould be well 
receiv'd in his Dominions, and the Adherents of the Houſe 
of York not admitted. (2) 

5 Edward did not doubt that Margaret would contrive 
1 ſome freſh Enterpriſe. Her Voyage to France, and eſpe- 
Treaty with Cially the late Alliance with the King of Scotland, were 
b- Ear: of too plain indications. So, thinking it would be in vain to 
ys try to break her meaſures by a Truce with Scotland, to 

which the Scots daily raiſed freſh Obſtacles, he reſolved to 
renew his Negotiation with the Earl of Roſs. In all Ap- 
pearance, the Earl of Douglaſs had already prepared that 
Lord to take arms; the Terms only were to be ſettled, 


(1) And alſo Sir Thomas Tudenbam Knight, William Tyrrel, and Walter Montgomery Eſquiress The Dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, with a hun- 
dred and forty more, were attainted. This Jobs de Here, is ſaid to have diſputed in a former Parliament the Queſtion about the Precedency of 
"Temporal and Spiritual Barons (a bold Attempt in thoſe Days ) and by his Arguments carried it for the Lords Temporal, Stow, p. 416. Hol- 


lingſh. p. 1313. 


(2) This Year, in the Harveſt-ſeaſon, King Edward took a Progreſs through ſeveral parts of England; namely, to Canterbury, Sandwich, and ſo 
along the Sea-coaſt to Southampton, and from thence into the Marches of Valle, and to Briftel. Stoxw, p. 416. | 

(3) The weſtern Iſles, called by the Inhabitants Iach Gall; by a Writer of the laſt Age, Hebrides ; by the Antients, Beteorica, Inchades, Leucades, 
Heebudes, commonly thought to be forty four in Number, but are really mere. Among them is Jona, which Bede calls Hy or Hu, given to the Sceteb 
Monks by the P:#s, for preaching the Goſpel amongſt them. Here ſtands a Monaſtery famous for the Burial of the Kings of Scotland. The In- 

» habitants of theſe Iles ſpeak the 7% Language, and retain the Cuſtoms, Oc. of the antient Scots, as the Highlanders do. They are enjoyed at 

preſent by the Mac-Cone/ls, who derive themſelves from this Donald, who took the Title of King of the Iſles, and ravaged Scotland in a cruel manner · 

(4) That of the Earl ef Roſs to be two hundred Pounds. Rymer's Fed, Tom. 11. p. 485. 


(5) In which were the Lords Audley and Chnton, Sir Jebn forward, Six Richard 8 and others, to the Number of ten thouſand. Hollingſh+ 


p. 1313. See, p. 416, 


Vol. I. 
To conclude this Affair, which Edward hoped would turn 


to his advantage, he impowered the Biſhop of Durham, 4 


the Earl of Morceſter, and others, to make in his Name a ** p. 483, 
Treaty with the Earl of Roſs, which was accordingly done, 
The Subſtance of the Treaty was, 


That John Earl of Roſs, Lord of the Ifles (3) Donald 
Balagh, his Brother, and Jah of the Iſles, Son of Donald, 
ſhould do Homage to King Edward, 

That they ſhould never acknowledge any other King 
of England, but Edward or his Succellies deſcended from 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, 

That they ſhould be always ready to ſerve him in all his 
Wars with Scotland, or with the Scots in Ireland. 

That in Time of Peace the Earl of Roſs ſhould have 
a yearly Penſion of a Hundred Marks Sterling, Donald one 
of twenty pound, and John his Son one of Ten Pound; 
and that theſe Penſions ſhould be doubled in Time of 
War (4), during actual Service. 

That in caſe Scotland ſhould be conquered by the Arms 
of Edward, and with their Aſſiſtance, the King ſhould in- 


. veſt them with all the Iſles beyond the Sea of Scotland, to 


be equally divided among them. 

That James Earl of Douglaſs ſhould likewiſe be inveſted 
with all the Lands formerly held by him in the Kingdom of 
Scotland, from the North-Sea to England. 

Laſtly, That Edward ſhould make neither Peace nor 
Truce with the King of Scotland, without including them 
if they deſired it. 


As this Treaty is mentioned by no Exgliſb Hiſtorian, 
probably it lay concealed among the Records of England, till 
it was inſerted in the Collection of the Publick Afts, In- 
deed, it was of little moment ſince it was not executed, 
Edward had too many affairs upon his Hands to think ef 
the Conqueſt of Scotland ; his fole View was to make uſe 
of the Earls of Douglaſs and Roſs to raiſe Diſturbances in 
that Kingdom. But 'tis likely, the Earl of Douglaſs's Mea- 
ſures were not very juſt, ſince the Hiſtory of Scotland ſpeaks 
of no Infurrection at this Time. 

The reſt of the Year 1462 was quiet enough, the 
Storm which was gathering not being yet ready to break. 

Pope Pius II believing Edward ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in „  _ 
the Throne, writ him a congratulatory Letter upon his fn, 
coming to the Crown, in Anſwer to one ſent him by the Edward. 
King to notify him of it. The Pope expreſled himſelf fo, Al f 
that it appeared he reſerved the Liberty of retracting if there Sa 
was Occaſion, ſince his Approbation was founded only up- 
on the Proofs Edward himſelf had given him of his Title, 
whereby he made it conditional. 

The Duke of Exeter who had married Edward's Siſter, x... 
having followed Henry into Scotland, the King gave the Lond gu 
Confiſcation of his Eſtate to his Ducheſs, who choſe rather © 
to remain with the King her Brother, than follow the For- Koe's $f 
tune of her Husband. Ib. 5. 489, 

The Lord Fauconbridge, a zealous Friend of the Houſe 105, 1 
York, who was created in Parliament Earl of Kent, was IE 
made High-Admiral of England about the End of this 
Year. 

All being quiet in the Kingdom, and no appearance of Tie D 
any freſh Attempt againſt Edward, the Duke of Somerſet, "0m" 
and Ralph Percy, the Earl of Northumberland's Brother l. 
came and threw themſelves upon the King's Mercy, who 
generouſly granted them a Pardon, | 

Hiſtorians affirm, that in the Courſe of this Year, the Pretend 
Eneliſb Fleet made an expedition into Bretagne and the Iſle * 
of Ree, mentioned neither by the French nor the Bretons. jg int 
And indeed, it is hard to conceive what could induce Edward Bretagne 
wantonly to renew the War, at a Juncture when he ſhould — 
have thought himſelf very happy in being left unmoleſted. Son. 
Nay it appears in the Collection of the Publick Ads, that , Ki 
he was not without Fear of an Inſurrection of the Lancaſ- ceſs 
trians, At leaſt it ſeems, to this only can be aſcrib'd his . C 
care to gain the Clergy to his intereſts, by granting them a — 
Favour, none of his Predeceſſors had ever willingly granted; 
namely, that for the future all Eccleſiaſtical Perſons indicted 
for any Crime, ſhould be tried in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, 
without the Interpoſition of the King's Judges upon any 
pretence whatſoever. By this ſame Patent, he ſcreened the 
Clergy from the Penalties of the Statutes of Proviſors and 
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Book XIII. 


ramunire ed in the 16th Year of Richard IT. He 
. Toa induced to this Conceſſion from his great 
Zeal for Religion, his Dread of the Excommunications de- 
creed by the Holy Canons, and his Belief that all the Cala- 
mities with which England had been for ſome Time afflicted, 
were the juſt Judgments of God for the diſregard ſhown 
to his Miniſters. But, very probably he was led by quite 
another Motive, te break ſo many Statutes, which the Par- 
liaments had deemed neceſſary to check the Growth of the 
Clergy's Power, 

About the end of this Year, the Truce of Com- 
* merce between England, and the Duke of Burgundy's Do- 
minions, was prolonged for ſome time (1). ; 

1463. Mean while, Edward hearing that Preparations were 
Fdward call privately making in Scotland, and probably againſt him, 
% called upon the Earl of Roſs to perform his Promiſe ; 
Rot 4 be, and for that purpoſe, appointed Commiſſioners, who were 
ordered to receive his Oath. But the Earl, who had his 


t462, 


form 571 


Len, Spies in England, not ſeeing that Edward was really pre- 

cs ari hink begin, for 
paring to ſupport him, did not think proper to begin, 
tear of being deſerted, | 

Queen It was not without Reaſon, that Edward dreaded a 

Marearet Storm from the North. Preſently after, Queen Marga- 


Biondi. 
Hubington- 


* Arms in her favor, ſhe landed at the Mouth of the Tine. 
But ſhe found there a Body of Engliſßh Troops, who 
„ E, forced her to re-embark with Precipitation, A few Hours 


y te after, her Ship being ſeparated from the reſt of the Fleet 

Berwick by a Storm, it was with great difficulty that, having en- 
tered the Tweed, ſhe at laſt landed at Berwick. The 
reſt of the Ships were driven towards Bamburgh, where 
the French would have landed ; but the Baſtard Ogle (2), 
who was in thoſe Parts, having hindered their Deſcent, 
they retired to the little Ile of Lindisfarn ; for the Wea- 
ther would not ſuffer them to put to Sea, Thither Ogle 
followed them, and attacking them flew part, and took 
four hundred Priſoners. Their Leader (3) was the only 
Perſon, that found means to eſcape in a Fiſher-boat to 
Berwick, 

Tie King Edward, upon receiving this news, eaſily perceived, 

ferds Mon- Margaret was ſecure of the Aſſiſtance of the Scots, and 

W .,z, would ſoon march into England. This fear cauſing him 

At. Pub. ſeriouſly to attend to his Affairs, he diſpatched the Lord 


8 P- 599 Montague, with what Troops were ready, whilſt himſelf 


3 haſtened a great Armament, he was making by Sea and 
Land, to oppoſe his Enemy (4). 
Henry »d Montague having begun his March, heard upon the Road, 
Marzrret that the Queen was entered Northumberland at the Head 
Talea. Of an Army, which daily increaſed, by reaſon of the great 
Hall, Licence the Soldiers were allowed (5). He advanced 
however as far as Durham, where he ſtaid ſome days ex- 
3 pecting a Reinforcement, ſent by the King. Theſe Sup- 
H cu » Plies being arrived, he continued his March, and meeting 
of their a Detachment of the Enemies (6), commanded by the 
Army. Lords Hungerford and Roſs, attacked and put them to 
Rout, Ralph Percy, who ſerved Henry, though he had 
taken the Oath to Edward, was flain in this Action. 
The Duke of Somerſet making no more Scruple than 
Percy, of breaking his Oath, was likewiſe gone to join the 
Queen, 
8 Montague, incouraged with this Succeſs, marched imme- 
Hemy's diately to Hexham, where Henry lay intrenched (7), and 
Comp, 2:4 attacking him in his Lines, without giving him time to 
i, © recover himſelf, gained a compleat Victory. The Duke 
Habington. Of Somerſet, the Lords Roſs and Hungerford, (8), were 
i taken Priſoners; but Henry, Margaret, and the Prince 
%;? their Son, fled into Scotland. The Priſoners were. not 
Somerſet long ſuffered to languiſh, Some Days after, the Duke of 
cd. Somerſet was beheaded at Hexham, Roſs, and Hungerford, 
elſewhere ; and twenty Officers of Diſtinction at York. 
Many others, who had concealed themſelves in ſeveral 
Places, being diſcovered, or given up to the Conqueror, 
were likewiſe ſacrificed to his Vengeance. | 
Elwar)--. After this Victory, Edward, who was advanced to Dur- 


Varus to 


ham, ſent the Earl of Warwick farther Northwards, to 
2 4 recover ſome Places taken by the Queen; after which, he 
Furl; Teturned to London, The Earl of Warwick having no- 


Warwick in thing to fear after his Brother's Victory, divided his Ar- 


Ie, my into three Bodies, and beſieged at once Bamburgh, 
Stow, Dun/tanburgh, and Alnwick (g). The two firſt of theſe 


Hallingh, 


(1) For a Year, from December 18. Rymer'; Fad. Tom. 11. p. 497 
(2) And Fobn Mamers. Hall, fol. 190. 3 


(6) At Hegeley- More, In June. 


(9) Having with him the Lerds Montague, Fauconbridge, & &c. 
(10) Thirteen thouſand. 1571. __ * 


(12) With bis Legs tied to the Stirrops, Stew. p. 419. 


16. EDWARD W. 


Places were eaſily taken, and the commanding Officers 
puniſhed. Alntoicb, where a Frenchman commanded with 
ſome Troops of his Nation, held out till the Earl of Au- 
gus came to its Relief with a Body of Scotch Troops (10). 
But the. Earl could do no more than draw out the 
Garriſon,' probably by a Treaty with the Beſiegers, 
though Buchanan ſays otherwiſe. F 
Edward being arrived at London, ordered two Patents Montague 15 
to be drawn under the Great Seal, to reward the Lord qe 
Mantague and Sir William Herbert, with the Dignity be 2 H, 
conferred on them. The firſt had done him a great Ser- Ka- of 
vice in his two late Victories. * The other had all along — 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an extraordinary Zeal for the Hall. 
Houſe of York. So, being pleaſed to give them both Stow. 
Marks of his Gratitude, he created the former Earl of 
Northumberland, and the latter Earl of Pembroke ; Henry 
Percy, and Jaſper Tudor, who bore theſe Titles, having 
forteited them by adhering to King Henry. But Percy 
ſubmitting afterwards to the King, and obtaining his Par- 
don, Montague willingly reſigned him the Title of Earl 
of Nerthumberland, for that of Marquiſs of Montague. 
As for the Title of Earl of Pembroke, care muſt be taken 
not to confound the two Lords that bore it; namely, 7a 
fer Tudor Half-Brother of Henry VI, and William Her- 
bert, who was in Edward's Service. 
Whilſt Edward was enjoying the Tranquillity pro- Preparations 
cured by his late Victory, he received Advice that Pre- „ra 
parations were making in France, to ſupport the Intereſts 27 x. 


apainſt Ed- 
of Henry and Margaret. Whereupon he reſolved to ſend _ 


for the Earl of Warwick, and leave the Marquiſs of _= 22 7 
Montague in the North, with a Patent of Governor of 9 
the Northern Marches, and a Power to levy what 

Troops he thought neceſſary, He did not doubt, that 

his Enemies had reſolved to make their greateſt Efforts 

from that quarter, by reaſon of the Neighbourhood of 
Scotland, "Theſe Precautions, joined to his late Victory, 

probably cooled the Ardour of the French and the Scots. 

Soon after the Scots demanded a Safe- Conduct for Ambaſ- 

ſadors they intended to ſend to him, At the ſame time, 4 Fus 
Lewis XI, negotiated a Truce with him, by the Duke with the 
of Burgundys Mediation. This Truce was actually con- 3 
cluded at St. Omer, to the 1ſt of October 1464, on the x1. p. — 
condition, that neither of the two Kings ſhould aſſiſt the 508. 
Enemies of the other. The Duke of Burgundy agreed and Duke of 
likewiſe to renew, for one Year, the Truce of Com- Burgundy, 
merce between England and the Lou-Countries. : 

After Edward had thus ſecured himſelf againſt France, and with 
he concluded with Scotland a Truce for a Year, negoti- Scotland, 
ated by the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's at London, in the © 51. 
Name of the Regents. "Thus having nothing to fear 
from his Neighbours, at leaſt for one Year, he ſaw him- 
ſelf at leiſure to ſtrengthen himſelf in the Throne, in 
caſe of another Attack. 

Mean while, the unfortunate Henry, deſerted by the Hens 474 
King of France, the King of Scotland, and the Duke of Margaret i 
Burgundy ; who alone, were able to aſſiſt him, ſaw him- oo Sc gi 
ſelf entirely without Refuge, He was ſtill at Edinburgh, © * 
but not without Uneaſineſs. Beſides that the late Lruce 
between the Englyh and Scots, did not allow theſe laſt to 
give him any Aſſiſtance; very likely, in concluding the 
Truce with Scotland, Edward had ſtipulated, that his Ene- 
my ſhould not be ſuffered to remain any longer in that 
Kingdom. It even appears in the Collection of the Pub- p. 508, 
lick Afts, that before the Truce was ſigned, the two Kings 
of Engiand and Scotland, agreed upon certain ſecret Ar- 
ticles, which could only concern the unfortunate fugitive 
King. Be this as it will, Henry not knowing where to Henry fan- 
retire, prepoſterouſly imagined he might be concealed in cet be could 
England. Perhaps, he flattered himſelf that the Inhabi- I, mere 
tants of the northern Counties would riſe in his favour, Hall. 

But unhappy Princes ſeldom meet with faithful Friends. 

At leaſt, it may be preſumed, that fearing to be delivered 

up by the Scots, and having no Conveniency to eſcape by 

Sea, he hoped to find a ſafe Retreat with ſome Friends 

in England, till an opportunity offered of paſſing into 

France, Whatever his Deſign might be, he had no % ;, aten 
ſooner ſet foot in England but he was known, ſeized (11), and carried 
ignominiouſly conducted to London (12), and confined in te London. 
the Tower. Some affirm, he was taken the laſt Year at 

the Battle of Hexham, or at leaſt a few Days after. But 

it appears in ſome Publick Ads, that in October, that 

Year, he was not yet in Edward's Power, It is there- BE 
fore more probable he was taken, as I ſaid, in endeavour- 


1463. 


(3) Peter de Breſe. 


(4) See an account of the Lords and Knights that accompanied him in this Expedition, in Srow, p- 416, 417+ 
(5) She took Bamborough Caſtle, and garriſoned it with Scots, making Sir Ralph Gray Governor. Hall, fol. 190. Story, 


417. 


2) On Lywe('s-Plain, near the Water of Dowil in Herbamſbire. Hall, tol. 190, 
'(B) As alſo the Lord Melyns, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Thomas Huſey, Sir fobn Fynderne, &c, Ibid: Holli 


, fol, 191. Hollingſhe p. 1315+ 
(11) M. Sir James Haryugton, at Waddington Hall in Lanta bire, whilſt he was at Dinners Hobings p. 435+ Rymer's Fd. Tom, 21, ps 548. 


p. 1314. 
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ing, after ſome ſtay in Scotland, to conceal himſelf in 
England. An Adventure which befel Margaret, and 1s 
related by Monſtrelet, makes it thought, ſhe had likewiſe 
reſolved to hide herſelf in England, in expectation of an 
opportunity to imbark, not daring to truſt the Scars any 
longer ; and, the better to accompliſh her Deſign, had 
parted from the King her Husband. Monſtrelet ſays, 
Margaret being in England with the Prince her Son, at- 
tended with La Verenne a French Lord, fell into the hands 
of Robbers who would have killed her, if a ſudden Quar- 
rel amongſt them, had not afforded her an opportunity to 
eſcape into a Wood with the Prince, He adds, that after- 
wards ſhe found means to imbark for Sluice in Flanders, 
where the Duke of Burgundy gave her an honorable Re- 
ception. If this Adventure be true, it muſt have happen- 
ed at the time I am now ſpeaking of. However that be, 
after her departure from Scotland, ſhe retired to Reng of 


4be Duke of Anjou her Father, with the Prince her Son. Edmund, 
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the new Duke of Samerſet, Brother of him beheaded at 
Hexham, with the Duke of Exeter, fled for refuge into 
the Low-Countries, where however they durſt not make 
themſelves known, for fear of being delivered to Ed- 
ward, They endured in Flanders all that a wretched 
Exile, attended with extreme Want, was capable of bring- 
ing upon Perſons of their Character. Philip de Communes 
ſays, he ſaw the Duke of Exeter, before he was known, 
following barefoot the Duke of Burgundy's Equipage, and 
ſerving probably as Footman for his Livelihood. But 
theſe two Lords being at length known, the Duke gave 
them a mean Penſion for their Subſiſtence, not daring 
doubtleſs to carry his Generofity any farther, for fear of 
offending Edward. T heſe are _ Turns for a King 
who had fat thirty-eight Years on a Throne, for a Queen 
who had for many Years governed England with an ab- 
ſolute Sway, for a Prince deſtined by his Birth to wear a 
Crown, for Lords related or allied to the Royal Family, 
who had always enjoyed the higheſt Offices. Such In- 
ſtances of the Viciſſitude of worldly Grandeur often make 
but little Impreſſion at the time they are ſeen, becauſe 
thoſe who are concerned, are generally induced to aſcribe 
their Misfortunes to the malice of their Enemies. But 
they who read them impartially in Hiſtory, can they help 
obſerving, and acknowledging the direction of Provi- 
dence (1)? 

Edward having King Henry in his Power, and Queen 
Margaret being retired to the Duke her Father, there was 
no Perſon capable of raiſing Commotions in the Kingdom. 
Then it was, that after offering in vain a Pardon to all the 
Lancaſtrians, that would make their Submiſſion and ſwear 
Allegiance by ſuch a time, he confiſcated their Eſtates, 
and liberally beſtowed them upon thoſe that had ſerved him, 
Then, willing to gain the Affection of his Subjects, after 
giving them convincing Proofs of his Severity, he made 
himſelf extremely popular, even to ſuch a Degree that the 
Italian Author before mentioned, taxes him with running 
into Exceſs on that account. 

During this Calm, which ſeemed to be laſting, the 
King's chief Counſellors preſſed him to think of marrying, 
in order to leave the Crown to his Poſterity, He took 
their Advice, and three Matches were propoſed. The 
firſt was Margaret Siſter of the King of Scotland. But 
beſides that this Princeſs was already affianced to Henry's 
Son, ſhe was ſo young, the Marriage could not have been 
conſummated many Years, The ſecond was {ſabella of 
Caſtile, afterwards married to Ferdinand of Arragon. The 
Engliſh Writers ſay, ſhe was rejected by reaſon of her 
being too young: And yet, it is certain ſhe was then 
thirteen Years old (2). Bona of Savoy, Siſter of the 
Queen of France, was the third. Edward reſolved upon 
this laſt, and ſhortly after, ſent the Earl of Warwick to 
demand her in marriage. She was then at the Court of 
France with the Queen her Siſter. It is time now to 
ſpea of the Affairs of France by reaſon of their Connec- 
tion with theſe of England. Otherwiſe, the Reader 
would underſtand but imperſectly, what paſſed in England 
in the +, 4 of Edward IV. 

Lewis XI, a Prince of a turbulent and reſtleſs Spirit, 
was no fooner on the Throne of France, but he formed 
the deſign of tendering himſelf abſolute. This is what 
ſome Flatterers have called rendering himſelf free, but 
what a famous Hiſtorian ſays ought rather to be termed, 
running Mad, To execute this grand deſign, the over- 
grown Power of the Peers was firſt to be humbled, 
among whom the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were 
the moſt conſiderable. They not only upheld one ano- 
ther, but were moreover a Support to the reſt. The firſt 
held Burgundy and Flanders, the only two ancient Lay- 


, Lewis 
(1) This Year a Parliament met at Weſtminfler, on April 29, and was prorogued to November 4, and thenee to February 20, at Nerd. This Hall. * 
Parliament granted the King an Aid of thirty ſeven thouſand Pounds, to be levied in the Counties, Cities, and Towns. Corton's Abridg. p. 675+ Stew. 
——— In this Parliament the Importation of Woollen-Cloths, Laces, Ribbands, all forts of Iron-wares, and moſt other things manufactured in E- 


land, was ſtriftly forbidden. See Statut. 3 Edw. IV. c. 4. Stow, p 


417%» 
(2) Hall proves, ſhe was then but between fix and ſeven Years old, fol, 193 · But Biondi affirms, the was thirteen, p. 11. 
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Peerdoms which till remained to be united to the Crown, 1464. 
This Prince, who was moreover Sovereign of almoſt all Cenreft 5. 
the Low-Countries, was ſo powerful, that to attack him — 
firſt would have been very imprudent. So it was with "Ak 6 
the Duke of Bretagne that Lewis reſolved to begin the exe- g. Duke: of 
cution of his Projects, An old Quarrel about Homage af- Agents 
forded him a Pretence. Ever ſince Peter, ſirnamed Mau- : 
clerc, had done Homage to St. Lewis, the Nature of that 
Homage had been a continual Subject of Diſputes between 

the Kings of France and the Dukes of Bretagne, The 
Kings pretended it was Liege or Full, and the Dukes af- 
firmed, it was not. This was a very important Queſtion, 
becauſe of the great Difference between bare Homage, and 
Homage-Liege. The firſt was paid by thoſe, who with- 

out being raturally dependent on a Prince, did him Ho- 

mage however for other reaſons, as for his Protection, for 

his Aſſiſtance when wanted, or even for a Penſion. The 
Collection of the Publick As contain ſundry Homages of 

this Kind, paid to the Kings of England by Sovereign 
Princes of Germany and the Low-Countries, and by Earls 

of Sauey. But Homage-Liege was paid by thoſe that held 

Lands diſmembred from the Dominions of the Prince to 
whom it was paid ; ſuch were the Dukedoms and Peer- 

doms of France, As theſe two Sorts of Homage were of 

a difterent Nature, they' were likewiſe performed in a dif- 

ferent Manner. The Perſon that did Homage-Liege was 
uncovered, on his Knees, ungirded, without Sword or 
Spurs; he held his Hands jvined within thoſe of the So- 
vereign, and ſwore Fealty to him. But Simple-Homage 

was paid ſtanding, with the Sword and Spurs on, and 
without Oath, Thus Liege-Homage was for Lands diſ- 
membred from a State, and denoted their being liable to 
Confiſcation, and Re-union. But Simple-Homage was 
perſonal, upon certain Conditions advantagious to the Vaſ- 

fal : So that the Default of Homage deprived him only of 

the Benefit of theſe Conditions. And therefore, the obli- 

ging the Duke of Bretagne to do Liege-Homage, would 

have put him under a neceſſity to own his Dukedom li- 

able to Confiſcation, and to be re-annexed to the Crown 

of France. To avoid this Inconvenience, the Dukes of 
Bretagne had found the expedient of doing their Homage, 

like their Predeceſſors, in general Terms, Whether the 
Right of the Kings of France, with regard to the Na- 

turE of the Homage, could not be well proved, or the 
Circumſtances of Affairs obliged them to manage the 
Dukes of Bretagne, it is certain they long received their 
Homage in that manner, It is true, after Homage done, 

the Chancellor or High-Chamberlain ſaid aloud, the Ho- 

mage was Liege, to which the Duke anſwered it was 

not; and thus the Pretenſions of each remained entire. 
Charles V plainly ſhowed he ſuppoſed the Homage to be 
Liege, ſince he cauſed the Dukedom of Bretagne to be 
confiſcated and annexed to his Crown, by a Decree of the 

Court of Peers. A Peace being concluded between France 

and Bretagne in the beginning of the Reign of Charles VI, 

the Duke of Bretagne was reſtored to his Dukedom, and, 

as nothing was ſettled concerning the Nature of the Ho- 
mage, the Pretenſions of both Parties ſtill ſubſiſted. Ar- 

thur III, who had been Conſtable of France, when he 
became Duke of Bretagne, ſolemnly declared in doing his 
Homage to Charles VII, that he meant not to do Liege- 
Homage, and was allowed to pay it in general Terms, 

like his Predeceſſors. Francis il his Succeflor made the 

ſame Declaration, and Charles VII received his Homage, 
though without approving his Proteſtation. 

The Affairs between france and Bretagne, were in this . x 

Situation, when Lewis XI came to the Crown. Proba- asd, the 
bly, this Prince would have been no harder to pleaſe than Duke of 
Charles his Father, in reſpect of the Duke of Bretagne's — . 4 
Homage, had he not, as I ſaid, reſolved to begin with 7cague a- 
him, his grand Project of humbling all thoſe that could 2% bi. 
hinder his arriving at arbitrary Power, He had taken "Tir: 
this reſolution the moment he was ſeated in the Throne, 
and it may be, before the Death of the King his Father ; 
but it was not till 1464, that he began to execute it. 
To that end, having firſt ordered ſome Troops into An- 
jau, he ſent the Chancellor ds Morvilliers to the Duke of 
Bretagne, to forbid him in his Name to aſſume any 
Right of Sovereignty in his Dukedom. Francis II finding 
himſelf unprepared for his Defence, had recourſe to Ar- 
tice, and demanded three months delay to conſult his 
States. This Term being granted him, he made uſe of 
it to cabal in France among the great Men, and to form 
againſt Lewis a powerful Le called the great League 
of the Publick Good, which will be preſently mentioned. 

At the very time Lewis thought of attacking the Duke ,,,,,,;,riovs 


of Bretagne, Edward ſent the Earl of Harwick to demand 8 
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Book XIII. 


1464. Bona of Savyy his Siſter-in- law in Marriage. This Propoſal 
could not but be very agreeable to him, ſince he deſired no- 
thing more ardently than to make an Alliance with the 
King of England, in order to prevent his interpoſing in his 
future Quarrels with the great Men of his Kingdom. But 
before the Concluſion of the Marriage, he was willing to 
be ſure of reaping this Benefit by it. To that end, he 
cauſed the Affair of the Marriage to be a little prolonged, 
whilſt he negotiated at London, and with the Earl of ar- 

AR. Pub, wick at Paris, a Treaty of perſonal Amity between him 
XI. p. 513- and Edward, This appears in the Collection of the Pub- 
$45 518. iet As, where are ſeveral Papers concerning this Nego- 
tiation, We fee there a full Power given by Edward to 
the Earl of Warwick, to treat of a final Peace, an Alli- 
ance, or Truce with Lewis XI, and another to conclude a 
Treaty of Amity and Friendſhip between the two Kings. 
Lewis's Deſigns were ſtill more extenſive. In order to 
deprive the Duke of Bretagne of all Protection, he would 
have drawn the Duke of Burgundy into his intended Al- 
Pry liance with England, and for that purpoſe agreed with 
Edward and Philip upon a Congreſs of Ambaſſadors at 
Heſdin, which was afterwards removed to St. Omer. He 
5. 513. managed his Affairs at Landon by the Lord Launq Governor 
520, 526. of Amiens, ſent thither towards the end of the laſt Year. 
p. 323. But all theſe Negotiations ended only in the Concluſion of 
Monitrelet- a Sea-Truce, to laſt as long as that before made for the 
Land () 2 
Edward. Whilft theſe things were in agitation at London and 
males Paris, Edward concluded with Scotland a fifteen Years 
2 no Gorges Truce. Fohn Kennedy (2), a Lord of great Abilities, and 
Ack. Pub. very zealous for his King and Country, thought he could 
XI. p. 514, not, during his Regency, do a greater Service to both, 
1 Mig than to preſerve a good Underſtanding with the Eng/;h. 
3 . Otherwiſe it was almoft impoſſible to maintain 'Tranquil- 
Hollingh- lity in Scotland, becauſe, during the War, the Male-Con- 
tents always relied upon the Protection of England. 
He rrants This Affair being ended, Edward offered to all that 
a Pard.;n had taken arms againſt him, an abſolute Pardon, except- 
e ing only Ralph Grey and Humphrey Nevill, Grey hav- 
AQ. Pub. ing been taken in Banborough, where he commanded for 
Xi. p- 527- Henry, had been degraded (3). Probably, he had done 
_ ſomething ſince, which cauſed him to be excluded from 
Act. Pub. the Pardon granted to the reſt. Shortly after, the King 
XI. p. 523: ifſued out a Proclamation, commanding all his Subjects 
from ſixteen to ſixty Years of Age to take Arms. But 
the Hiſtorians mention not this Armament, nor the Oc- 
caſion, | 
Fe concludes In Auguft this Year, Edward received Ambaſſadors from 
« Peaceweith the Duke of Bretagne, who came to negotiate a Truck. 
an Pab. As the Duke then found himſelf prefſed by the King of 
XI. p. 537, France, and was labouring to form the League of the Pub- 
53%» 53% lick God, he was glad to ſecure himſelf againſt England. 
He obtained from Edward a Truce for one Year, begin- 
ning the iſt of Oober, 

About the ſame time the See of York becoming va- 
cant, George Nevill, Brother of the Earl of Warwick, 
was promoted to it by the King's Recommendati- 
on (4). 

1465, Mean while, the Earl of Jarwick, who was ſtill at the 
The Earl of Court of France, having prefſed Lewis upon the principal 
does wy „ occaſion of his Embally, Edward's Marriage with Bona 
King's Mar- of Savoy was at length concluded and agreed. Preſently 
A" after, Lewts appointed the Earl of Dammartin for his Am- 
— baſſador to Edward, to ſettle with him what ſtill remain- 
Hall, ed to be done in the Affair, but all theſe Projects were 

demoliſhed by Love. What I am going to relate is not 
a Romance, but a true Story, which ſhews how far that 
Paſſion is ſometimes concerned in the moſt important Re- 
volutions ; for this Aﬀair was attended with great Con- 
ſequences, 
Edward falls hilt the Earl of Jarwick was haſtening in France, 
1 with all his Power, the Concluſion of his Negotiation, 
Woodville, Edward, by mere Accident, rendered it uſeleſs in England. 
— This Prince being in Northamptonſhire near the Manor of 
Haba Grafton (5), had a mind to viſit Jaguelina of Luxemburg, 
Biondi, | Ducheſs of Bedford, who had married Sir Richard Wod- 
ville, By him ſhe had, among other Children, a Daugh- 
ter called Elizabeth, who had been Wife to Sir Jahn 
Grey [of Groby] and upon his Death (6) was retired 
to her Father. She had the Affliction to ſee her Huſ- 


(1) From May 20, till O#cber 1. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XI. p. 523. 
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band's Eftate confiſcated, on account of his attachment to 1465. 
the Intereſt of the Houſe of Lancaſter, in whoſe Service 
he had loſt his Life. "The King's Viſit appearing to this 
young Lady to be a favorable opportunity, ſhe came and 
threw herſelf at his Feet, imploring the Reſtitution of her 
deceaſed Husband's Lands, and his Pity upon their Chil- 
dren. Edward, who was young and very amorous, no 
ſooner ſaw the charming Widow at his Feet, but he fel! 
deſperately in Love with her. He immediately gave he: 
hopes, as he raiſed her from the Ground, that he Would 
grant her Requeſt, and even intimated, it was not in 
his Power to refuſe her any thing. Atterwards, in his 
private Converſations with her, he would fain have per- 
ſuaded her to purchaſe the Favour at a very high rate. 
All the Hiftorians agree, he was the handſomeſt Man in 
England, and the moſt proper to make Conqueſts on the 
fair Sex. As he knew this, he did not queſtion to pain 
this Lady's Heart, with the ſame eaſe he had done ma- 
ny others. But ſhe plainly told him, though ſhe thought 
her ſelf unworthy to be a Queen, ſhe was above being a 
Concubine. This Declaration, which ſhewed fo great 
Virtue in Elizabeth, made ſuch Impreſſion on the King, 
that deſpairing to attain his ends any other way, he 
offered her Marriage. A Heart like Edward's, with a 
Crown, could hardly be reſuſed. The young Lady, 
agreeably ſurprized at fo advantagious a Propoſal, accept- 
ed it immediately in ſo reſpectſul and grateful a manner, 
as compleated the Conqueſt of this Monarch's Heart. 
However, as he was unwilling to diſoblige the Ducheſs of 
Lark his Mother, he could not think of proceeding any 
farther without acquainting her with his Intention. The Halt, 
Ducheſs, ſurprized at this haſty Reſolution, uſed all her Hellingſks 
Endeavours to diſſuade him from it. She repreſented to 
him the Injury he would do the Earl of Warwick, to 
whom he was fo much obliged, and who, it was to be 
feared, would highly reſent it: That by the Affront he 
was going to put upon the King of France, he would 
make him his mortal Enemy, and render a Peace im- 
practicable : That the Nobles of England would behold 
with Envy, the oodville Family raiſed ſo high above 
them, and their Diſcontent might be attended with fatal 
Conſequences, In a word, he was going to marry a 
Woman with nothing, his Subject, who had Chil- 
dren by another Husband. Edward briefly replied, it 
was uncertain whether the Earl of //arwick would con- 
ſider his Change as an Injury; but, as for him, he was 
ſure of his Affection: That the King of France was 
like to have Aﬀairs upon his hands, that would probably 
divert him from thinking of Revenge: That a King's 
marrying a Subject, inſtead of offending the Great Men, 
would rather be agreeable to them, fince for the future all 
the noble Families might aſpire to the ſame Honour, 
Laftly, That a Dower ought to be of no conſideration 
ina King's Marriage; and whatever elſe he could expect, 
would be ſupplied by his Love, and her Virtue, whom 
he choſe for his Wife, "The Ducheſs, perceiving the King 
was not perſuaded by her Arguments, added another, and, 
as ſhe thought, a much ſtronger, reaſon, She remon{trated 
to him, that he was contracted to the Lady Ei 
Lucy, and could not in Conſcience take another Wife. 
Edward poſitively denied he was engaged to that Lady. 
Nevertheleſs, for his Mother's Satisfaction, or for fear this 
pretended Contract might one day turniſh a pretence to 
diſpute the Validity of his Marriage, he conſented that 
Elizabeth Lucy ſhould be examined by ſome Biſhops. Upon 
her Examination, ſhe confeſſed, the King had not made 
her a poſitive Promiſe: But ſhe ſaid however, the 
ſhould never have yielded to his Deſires, had ſhe not 
been perſuaded of his Intention to marry her, This 
Anſwer ſhewing, there was no abſolute Promiſe on the 
King's part, the Biſhop's were of opinion the King might 
with a ſafe Conſcience marry another. Accordingly, and marries 
Edward eſpouſed Elizabeth Wodwille in the preſence of a be,. 
few Perſons (7), ſo that his Marriage was divulged only — 
by the Orders given to prepare for the new Queen's Coro- Hollingſh, 
nation (8). 

The nobles and People were extremely ſurprized to The Nele 
ſee the King married to one of his Subjects, when 1 
was negotiating his Marriage at the Court of France 
with the Princeſs of Savoy : nay, when this Marriage was 


(2) Rapin calls him Kennet. He was Anceſter of the Earls of Caffiles, but was not the ſole Regent at that time. 

(3) This was done by cutting off his Spurs, reverſing and rending his Coat of Arms, and breaking his Sword over his Head. Hall, fol. 191. Stow, p. 418. 

(4) The Parliament that had been held April 29, laſt Year, after ſeveral Prorogations, met again this Year at Weſtminſter on Fanuary 21, and 
granted the King, for Liſe, Tunnage and Pouudage ; and of every Engliſh Merchant for every Sack of Wool, thirty-three Shillings and Four-pence ; of 
every two hundred and forty Wool-fells, the fame ; and of every Laſt of Hides, three Pounds fix Shillings and Eight-pence. Of every Merchant Stranger, 
as well Denizen as otherwiſe, for every Sack of Wool, three Pounds Six Shillings and Eight-pence ; of every Laſt of Hides, three Pounds thirteen Shil- 
Tings and Four-pence ; of every two hundred and forty Wool-fells, three Pounds fix Sh Ilings and Eight-Pence. Ccrrcn's Abridy. p. 675, 676. In tht 
Parliament, the Importation of forcign Woollen-Cloths was prohibited, under pain of Forſeiture : And fveral other Regulations weze made about the 

and breadth of Engliſh Cloths, too long to be inſerted. See Statut. 4 Edzo, IV. 
(5) He came there accidentally, as he was hunting in the Foreſt of #ychiwood, Hall, fol. 1944 


(6) See above, p. 587. Note (2) 
(7) At Grafton. Hall, fol. 195. Helling/h. p. 1326, 
$) She was crowned May 26. Stew, p. 419» 
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1465. already concluded. Sir Richard Moodville the Queen's Fa- 
The Queen's ther was immediately raiſed to the Dignity of Earl of Ri- 
fy vers, and his Son Anthony Waedville, married to the 
Rivers, and Only Daughter of the Lord Scalcs, the greateſt Heireſs in 
ber Brother the Kingdom (1), This created great Envy in the 
arg Ha 1 Nobles, particularly in the Duke of Clarence, who could 
Hall. not torbear being angry, that the King his Brother ſhould 
Ne King not think of procuring him ſo rich a Match. But this 
and War-. Was nothing in compariſon of the Earl of Harwick's In- 
Ry dignation for being thus mocked, He thought the King 
anther, ſhould have had more reſpect for him, than to uſe him ſo 
Hall, diſhonourably, In this belief, he expreſſed his reſentment 
Hollagſh. to the King of France, who did not fail to inflame it to 

the utmoſt of his power. Lewis himſelf could not but 
look upon Edward's Proceedings as a deadly Affront. 
But his Affairs not permitting him to demand immediate 
Satisfaction, he concealed his reſentment, till he had a fa- 
vorable Opportunity to ſhew it. As for the Earl of War- 
wick, he lett the Court of France, and returned into Eng- 
land, with a Heart full of Hatred and Revenge againſt 
Edward, whole Ingratitude he abhorred. He took care 
however, to conceal his Sentiments, becauſe it was not yet 
time to diſcover them; but his very diſſimulation ſhewed 
the King he was extremely diſguſted. In this belief, Ea- 
ward himſelf began to conſider him as a ſecret Enemy, 
though he ſtill gave him ſome ſlight Marks of his Con- 
fidence. Thus amidſt the diſguiſes of the King and the 
Earl, a mutual Hatred was nouriſhed, which induced the 
King to give him ſeveral Mortifications, as well to gratify 
his Paſſion, as to leſſen the Earl's Credit with the People. 
As he could not believe, that he who had by his Intereſt 
raiſed him to the Throne, might likewiſe have it in his 
power to pull him down, he was not careful to ſhew him 
any regard. Warwick plainly perceived the King's Aim, 
but wiſely diſſembled, for fear an unſeaſonable reſentment 
might oblige Edward to diſable him to be revenged. All 
the Hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that preſently after his 
Return from France, he retired into the Country on pre- 
AR. Pub. tence of his Health. But we find in the Collection of the 
XI. p. 54, Publick As, that during the Years 1465 and 1466, he 
+--- 575 was at Court, and even employed in Negotiations of Im- 
portance with Ambaſladors of foreign Princes. So, it was 
two Years after his Return that he withdrew, when he 
could no longer bear to be entirely removed from Affairs, 
whilſt the new Earl of Rivers had all the King's Con- 
fidence. 
The reſt of the Vear 1465 was ſpent in ſundry Negotia- 
tions with the King of France, the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Earl of Charolois, and the Duke of Bretagne. As theſe 
ſeveral Negotiations concerned the Affairs of France, and as 
upon theſe depends, in great meaſure, the Knowledge of 
the Hiſtory of England, it will be neceſſary briefly to re- 
late their Situation at that time. 
Aﬀairs of Lewis XI was one of the ſubtleſt and leaſt ſcrupulous 
France. Princes then in Eyrope. His Deſign was, as I obſerved, 
Monftrelet. to ruin the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, the former 
Þ. Daniel by Artifice, and the latter by Force. With regard to 
the Duke of Bretagne, he had, as I ſaid, begun to exe- 
cute his Project, by aſſembling an Army in Anjou, ready 
to fall upon Bretagne, and which only waited till the De- 
lay granted the Duke was expired. As for the Duke of 
Burgundy, Lewis had not thought proper to proceed ſo 
haughtily with him. He was too powerful a Prince to 
hope to ſucceed by attacking him openly ; but he made 
uſe of a ſecret expedient, which partly procured him what 
would have been with great difficulty obtained by way 
Monftrelet, Of Arms. He bribed the Lords of Crey and Chimay, Bro- 
Commin- thers, prime Miniſters and Confidents of the Duke, who 
perſuaded their Maſter to deliver to the Crown of France, 
the Towns on the Somme (2), for four hundred thouſand 
Crowns, purſuant to the Treaty of Arras. Charles Earl 
of Charolois, only Son of the Duke of Burgundy, con- 
ſidered this Reſtitution as a mortal Wound to him and 
his Houſe. He believed, the Duke his Father ſhould at 
any rate have kept thoſe Places, which rendered him 
more formidable to France than all the reſt of his Domi- 
nions. He was ſo angry with the Miniſters, that he 
openly threatned to puniſh them one day for their perni- 
cious Advice to his Father. This Affair created between 
the Father and Son a Quarrel, which the Favorites took 
care to foment ; ſo that the Earl at laſt in great diſcontent 
retired into Holland. He pretended, it was not fafe for 
him to be any longer at Court ; that the Favorites had 
counſelled his Father to apprehend him, and even bribed 
People to poiſon him. 
Memoirs of Whilſt the Earl of Charolois was in Holland, Lewis XI 
Commines. ſent tiuther privately the Baſtard of Rubempre, ina Veſſel 
fitted out at Dzeppe, with ſome choſen Soldiers, who, 


(1) And alſo Sir Themas Gr y, Son of 4 


Lord Bonwitle. Hall, tol. 195. Hollingſhead, p. 1326. 


Vol. I. 
without knowing where they were going, had orders to 146; 
obey Rubempre's Commands. The Baſtard landing with 4 
ſour of theſe Soldiers, was known and diſcovered to the 

Earl of Charolois, who immediately cauſed him to be ſeized. 

Some ſay, there was found upon him an Order under the 

King's own hand to apprehend the Earl, and bring him 

away dead or alive. In the mean time, Lewis was upon 

the Somme, with a conſiderable Army drawn together upon 

ſome pretence. He had appointed the Duke of Burgundy 

to meet him, on purpoſe, as it was afterwards reported, 

to ſeize his Perſon as ſoon as he knew the Succeſs of Nui 
bempre”'s Plot. But the Earl of Charelvis ſending ſpeedy 

notice to his Father of what he had diſcovered, the Duke 
immediately rode away from Heſdin, where he was now 

come. Thus, if it be true, that Lewis intended to ſeize 

at once the Father and Son, his Project miſcarried. This 
Attempt, whether it was only ſuſpected, or there was 

ſome Proof of it, greatly increaſed the Earl of Charoliiꝰs 

hatred to Lewis, He every where proclaimed, that the 

King of France deſigned to aſſaſſinate, or carry him away 

by force, and the Report immediately flew all over 
Flanders. ; 

Lewis eaſily perceived, his Honour could not but be con- 
cerned in this Affair, eſpecially if the Baſtard of Rubempre, 
whoſe Trial was preparing in Halland, ſhould be con- 
victed of the Fact laid to his charge. So, to prevent this 
Trial, he ſent the Chancellor de Morvilliers with ſome 
other Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Burgundy, to require 
him to deliver the Priſoners into his hands. The Earl of 
Charolois being preſent at the Audience, the Chancellor 
ſpoke very haughtily to the Duke, and even dropt ſome 
offenſive Expreſſions againſt the Earl his Son. The Earl 
would have frequently replied ; but the Chancellor ſtill in- 
terrupted him, with ſaying he was ſent to his Father, 
and not to him. The Duke of Burgundys Anſwer was, 
that being Sovereign in Holland, without any Dependance 
on France, he would cauſe the Priſoner to be tried, and 
either puniſhed or acquitted, according as he was found 
guilty or innocent. W hen the Ambaſladors of France took 
their Leave of the Duke, the Earl of Charelois taking one 
of them aſide, ſaid to him: The King your Maſter has 
been very ſevere upon me by his Chancellor, but he ſhall re- 
pent it before a Year is at an end, Andindeed, he was as 
good as his word. 

This paſſed in the Year 1464, whilſt the Duke of Bre- u u. 
tagne, to defend himſelf againſt Lewis, was labouring to P 
form the League of the Publick Geod above-mentioned, C Ai 
The Earl of Charelois was one of the firſt to come into Connin. 
it, and had obtained his Father's Permiſſion to raiſe Argentré. 


Troops and join the Duke of Bretagne, with almoſt all Mi,, 


the great Men of France, who were to be near Paris in 

June 1465, When the Duke of Bretagne ſaw himſelf ongcrlet. 
ſecure of a powerful Aſſiſtance, he ſent Ambaſſadors to 

the King, under colour of defiring a longer delay, but 

in reality to corrupt the Duke of Berry his Brother. 

They ſucceeded fo well, that brought the Duke with 

them into Bretagne. As ſoon as he was out of the King's 

power, the Confederates declared him Head of the League, 

and every one went and prepared to be at the Rendez- 

vous. The Duke of Bourbon was the firſt that ventured 

to take Arms, with a deſign to draw the King into his 
Country, at a diftance from Paris. Lewis, who had yet 

no intelligence of the League, marched immediately to- 
wards Bourbonnais, But quickly after he received advice, Monſtreleti 
that the Earl of Charolois, at the head of a powerful Commin- 
Army, was approaching Paris, and the Duke of Bretagne 

with the reſt of the Confederates, were preparing to join 

him. Upon this News, he ſpeedily left Bourbonnots, to 

fave his Metropolis. In the mean time, the Earl of Cha- 

rolats attempted to become maſter of it, but as he ſaw no 
appearance of Succeſs, went and encamped at Montlhery, 
expecting the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne. Mean while, 

the King, who was advancing with great Marches, being 

come near ontlhery, the two Armies met and joined 

Battle. The Succeſs was ſo doubtful, that both Sides 
claimed the advantage. But as the King decamped in 

the night, to throw himſelf into Paris, he gave occaſion 

to his Enemies to ſay, he owned his Defeat. Some days 

after, the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne joined the Bur- 
gundians, But the King had now ſo well provided for 

the defence of his Capital, that it was impoſſible ſor the 
Corifederates to take it. At length, the War ended in a *. * 
Treaty ſigned at Conflans the 3oth of October. Lewis re- Nanfackt. 
ſtored to the Duke of Burgundy the Towns upon the Commis 
Somme, for which he had paid four hundred thouſand 
Crowns, and gave Normandy in Appennage to the Duke 

his Brother (3). After the ſigning of the Treaty, the 

Earl of Charolais retired into the Low-Countries, and the 


an Grey, the Queen's firſt Huſband, was created Marqueſs of Dort, and married to Cicely, Heireſs of the 


(2) Amiens, Avbeville, Saint-Quentin, Peronne, Dourlens, &c. Commines, I. 1. c. I, 12. Monſtrelke, fol. 98. 


(3) Charles Duke of Berry, Cammin. I. 1. c. 5, 
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Book XIII. Eggs 
Duke of Berry, accompanied with the Duke of Bretagne, 


1 went and took poſſeſſion of Normandy. But a few days 
| afler, the Duke of Bretagne quarelling with the Duke of 
Lewis ſeizes Berry, returned into his own Dominions. Then Lewis 
again pen taking advantage of this Diſſenſion, marched, without loſs 
Normandy. of time, into Normandy, expelled his Brother, and forced 
— him once more to take reſuge in Bretagne, where, not- 
withſtanding their former Quarrel, he was civilly received 
by the Duke. Theſe are all the maſt material 'T ranſacti- 
ons in France, in the Year 1465. . 
Nevtiations Whilſt the French Princes were employed in Preparati- 
of 7e Duke ons for the War of the Publick Good, they had not neg- 
of Bretagne, lected the King of England. We find in the Collection of 
—_— the Publick Azts, that from March, to their taking the 
«with Ed- Field, the Duke of Bretagne, and the Earl of Charoelois 
22 d. had their Ambaſſadors at London, and the Earl offered to 
A. 325 make with Edward a Treaty of Alliance and F riendſhip. 
. Letuis XI himſelf, though very angry with him, did not 
p- 547 fail to court him. But Edward willing, no doubt, to be 
better informed of his Affairs, avoided, on divers pretences, 
to come to any Agreement. ; 
He proceeded otherwiſe with regard to the King of 
Þnged with Scotland, with whom, after a long Negotiation, he con- 
Scotland» cluded at Newcaſtle a Treaty, whereby the late Truce 
P- 540 N was prolonged for forty Years (1), till 1 $19. 
SSG: In the inning of the Vear 1466, the Queen was de- 


6. 
* ide livered of a Princels, called Elizabeth (2), who afterwards 


Jute pro- 


Princeſs became the happy Inſtrument to bring Peace to England, 
Elizabethe vil War. 

Hall. after a long Civil War 

Edward Edward having greatly affronted Lewis XI, conſidered 
keeps fair him as a ſecret Enemy, who would not miſs an oppor- 
— of tunity to be revenged. He behaved however with great 


France, and Caution, during the War of the Publick Good, for fear of 
wich bis affording him a freſh Cauſe to ſupport the Houſe of Lan- 
AY caſter, in caſe he ſubdued the Confederate Princes, The 
ſame reaſon induced him to hearken to the Propoſals of 
the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne; but he had taken care 
to conclude nothing, either with them or the King of 
France, Afterwards, Lewis's Diſadvantage at the Treaty 
of Conflans, might have cauſed Edward to pay him leſs 
regard, had not the Revolution immediately in Nor- 
mandy, made him act with deliberation, Mean time, he 
was equally preſſed on both ſides. The King of France, 
ſeigning to forget the Affront he had received, urged him 
to enter into Treaty with him for a final Peace between 
the two Crowns, or at leaft, for a long Truce. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Burgundy, the Earl of Charolois, 
and the Duke of Bretagne, repreſented to him, that if he 
ſuffered the French Princes to be oppreſſed, the King of 
France would become ſo powerful, as could not but prove 
fatal to England, The — he took upon this occa- 
ſion, was to manage them all, and keep both Sides in 
hopes. The truth is, it was by no means his Intereſt 
to concern himſelf in their Quarrels, and create new Ene- 
mies, when the Lancaſtrian Party, though humbled, were 
ſtill very numerous in England. This is the real Motive 
of his Conduct, and of all his Negotiations, as well with 
the King of France, as with the other Princes, who 
aud with preſſed him to declare himſelf. Mean while, to keep At- 
2 fairs upon the ſame foot, till farther Diſcoveries could be 
* Pub. made, he concluded a ſhort Truce with France, and the 
Xl. p. 565, like with the Duke of Bretagne. In managing the King 
7527 15 of France he had a farther Aim, to haſten the conclu- 
roject ef the a . 
Marriage of ſion of a Marriage propoſed to him, between Margaret 
8 wer his Siſter, and the Earl of Charolois. He was ſenſible, the 
45 Ed. leſs inclined he appeared to break with Lewis XI, the 


He makes a 
Truce with 


June 7. 


with Ed- 
ward's Sifter. more eager would the Duke of Burgundy and his Son be 


P 594 for the Marriage, And indeed, his Policy had all the 


— ſucceſs he expected. Theſe two Princes perceiving how 
Hallingh. difficult it was to engage him in their Party, imagined 


there was no ſhorter way to attain their Ends, than to effect 
the Marriage propoſed. As ſoon as Edward ſaw them in 
this Diſpoſition, he delayed not to enter into Engagements 
with them. He loved not the King of France, as know- 
ing he was not beloved by him. Beſides, he conſidered 
there was no reliance upon that Prince's Word ; that his 
Proceedings were infincere, and at one time or other he 
would ſhew his reſentment. Moreover, it was not for the 
Intereſt of England, to ſuffer the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne to be ruined, which, as it evidently appeared, was 
Treaty with Lewis's grand Deſign. Wherefore, October the 23d, he 


8 ſigned a Treaty of perſonal Alliance, Amity, and Friend- 
AR. Pub. ſhip with the Earl of Charoleis. A few days after, he ſent 


XI. p. 580. a Safe Conduct to Lewis of Bruges Lord of Gruthuyſe, ap- 

pointed by the Duke of Burgundy to treat with him of a 
perpetual Peace, and ſettle the Articlesof the Marriage of 
the Earl of Charelis with the Princeſs Margaret. 


16. EDWARD W. 


. 72d Year of his Age. 


603 
All this ſeemed to tend to a League between Edward 1466. 
and the Duke of Burgundy for the Duke of Bretagne's de- — Duke of 
fence, who was vigorouſly preſſed. Since the Duke of Ber- 3,4 9 

ry had been expelled out of Normandy, the Duke of Fre- Commin. 
tagne had undertaken to ſupport him, and cauſe the Treaty * 
of Conflans to be executed. I his was projected by him + 
and the Earl of Charolois, who promiſed to make a power- 
ful Diverſion in Picardy. But unhappily for the Duke of 7he Far of 
Bretagne, the Duke of Burgundy was engaged in a War Cee 1 
with the Liegeuis, which hindered the Earl of CHarolois lim. 8 
from performing his Promiſe, Mean while, Lewis XI, 
improving this Juncture, preſſed the Duke of Br et igne 
extremely, who being unable to withſtand him alone, gave 
him hopes he would comply with his Will. But this was 
only to gain time, till the Duke of Burgundy was ready, 
At length the War with Liege being ſuſpended by a 
Truce, the Earl of Charolois prepared to march into Picar- 
dy. But, when leaſt expected, Lewis by his ſecret Practices mmi. 
cauſed the Liegeois to take Arms again, Thus the Duke 
of Bretagne was ſtill greatly diſtreſſed. He defended him- 
ſelf however as well as he could, in expectation of being 
quickly aſſiſted, 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in France, Edward concluded 1 
a Treaty of perpetual Alliance with the King of C/ ith Cattile 
tile, He had done the ſame with the King of Denmark a Den- 
the beginning of this Year. Tho' theſe Alliances were 44. P04 
inconſiderable with reſpect to his principal Affairs, they XL p. 537; 
gained him reputation, and rendered him more formidable 551, 565, 
to his Enemies. = 2 
The firſt part of the Year 1467 was wholly ſpent in Hall. 
Negotiations with France and the Duke of Burgundy. 1467. 
The Duke only waited the end of the War with Liege, ts. 19" 
to give all his Forces to his Son, and prevent, by a power- ard the — 
ful Diverſion, the Duke of Bretagne's ruin, who having A Burgundy. 
already loſt his Towns in Lower-Normandy, ſaw himſelf &i **: 
upon the point of being attacked in his own Country. 3 
On the other fide, Lewis, who ſpared no Coſt to have 
good Spies, was informed of what paſſed between Ed- 
ward and the Duke of Burgundy, and caſily perceived, 
their Union tended to the Duke of Bretagne's defence, 
As he {till intended to ruin that Prince, he omitted no- 
thing to divert Edward from the Engagements he was en- 
tering into with his Enemies, For that purpoſe, in Fe- f. 57 
bruary 1467, be ſent the Baſtard of Buurbon into England, 
and in June, the Archbiſhop of Narbonne. Edward pre- 
tending to be entirely diſengaged, appointed immediately 
Commiſſioners (3) to treat with theſe Ambaſſadors. But 
as it is eaſy to gain time in theſe Negotiations, nothing 
was concluded. Mean while, Lewis was afraid to diſtreſs 
the Duke of Bretagne, for fear of obliging Edward to de- 


Clare for him. 


Such was the State of Affairs between thoſe two Princes, Peatb of 
when the Duke of Burgundy died the 1 5th of June, in the 2 


Burgundy. 
Charles Earl of Charabis his only Ti es 


Son, whom for the future I ſhall call Duke of Burgundy, ee 
ſucceeded him in all his Dominions. He would immcdi- 33 N 
ately have poſted to the Duke of Bretagne's Aſſiſtance, Mezerai. 


had he not been detained by the War with Lzege. eg fo 


Mean while, Lewis, fearing his oy bg eſcape out of Hulle of 
his Hands, ſent and offered the new Duke of Burgundy to Bretagne, 


deſert the Lziegeois whom he had hitherto aſſiſted, pro- 


vided he would, in return, abandon the Duke of Bre- 

tagne. If Charles had cloſed with this Propoſal, the 

Duke of Bretagne would have been irrecoverably loſt, ſince 

there was now a French Army of thirty thouſand Men 

in the heart of his Country, But he bravely rejected it, 
declaring, let what would be the conſequence, he would 

aſſiſt the Duke of Bretagne to the utmoſt of his Power, 

He only waited the end of the War with Lzege, to throw 

himſelf into Picardy, and did not queſtion that Edward 

would declare againſt France, when he ſaw himſelf ſecure 

of being ſo ſtrongly ſupported. The very Day of his Fa- I ee 
ther's Death (4), he ratified his Alliance with Edward, 4 K 
and the new Bond whereby they were going to be farther ward. 
united, namely, his Marriage then upon the Point of con . e. 
cluſion, ſeemed to promiſe him, he ſhould never want the 
Aſſiſtance of England. Mean while, the Duke of Bre- De Duie of 
tagne, fearing to be oppreſſed before the Succours arrived, ,;5" 
put Lewrs in hopes of all the Satisfaction he defired; and 7uce. 

by that means obtained a Truce which gave him ſome 

reſpite. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in France, conſiderable Alte- r ee 
rations were made in the Court of England, which in the ang 
end occaſioned great Troubles. The Queen's Relations , . 
daily encreaſed in favour with the King; and the Earl of Bond. 
IFarwick with his Brothers, who had been ſo powerful, Habingtan. 
were little regarded. The Archbiſhop of York (5) was ſtill 


1) From 006. 31. 1479, when the fifteen Years Truce, concluded before, was to end, to OG. 31. 1519. Rymer's Fard. Tom. XI. p. 358. 


2) She was born Feb. 11, Stow, p. 419 


(3) Richard Nevill Earl of Warwick, Sir Fobn Wenleck Chicf-Butler of England; Sir Robert Harcourt, Thomas Kent Doctor of Laws, and Tamas Celt, 


Rymer's Faed. Tom. XI. p. 578. 
(4) O. 23. Bid. Tom, XI. p. 580, 


(5) George Neville, 


Chancellor, 


: 
: 
1 
N 
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1467, Chancellor, but at length was removed to make room for 
the Biſhop of Bath and Malls (1), one of the Queen's moſt 
Warwick Zealous Adherents. The Earl of J/arwick was no longer 


and his H- employed as before in Affairs of Importance. This mani- 
* ler feſtly appears in the Collection of Publick As, where his 


Name is not found after the middle of this Year, As for 
the Marqueſs of Montague his Brother, Governor of the 
northern Counties, thatPoſt being of no great Conſequence, 
ſince there was no danger from Scotland, he was not diſ- 
placed. Beſides, Edward had leſs Inclination to diſpleaſe 
him, becauſe in the decline of his Family's Credit he be- 
The Fart of haved with more circumſpection than his Brothers. On 


Rivers i+ the other hand, the Earl of Rivers, the Queen's Father, 
Treajurer was raiſed to the higheſt degree of Favour, Beſides the 
Conſtable. Office of Lord-Treaſurer, he was likewiſe made High- 


Act. bub. Conſtable, upon the voluntary or forced Reſignation of the 

XP 551. Earl of Irarcefter (2), whom the King requited, by making 
him Lieutenant in freland, under the Duke of Clarence. 
Thus the Earl of Rivers held at once two of the greateſt 
Offices of the Crown, and moreover, his Son Anthony 
I/rdville had a Grant of the Reverſion of the High-Con- 

Ie For! of ſtableſhip. Probably it was about this time, that the Earl 

ht gen of IVarwick retired from Court, and the Archbiſhop of 

cont Hart - A F 

from Cure, York went and reſided upon his Dioceſe, 

He is ex- It was very hard for a Man of the Earl of JYVarwict's 

% Character t) ſuffer ſuch a Diſgiace without reſentment. 

againſt tbe He was the proudeſt Lord that had ever been in England, 


King. and his natural Pride was ſtill encreaſed by the great Ser- 
— vices he had done the King, The Affront put upon him 


Holl.zgh. by the King, in marrying in England without his know- 
ledge, at the very time he was employed by him at Paris 
to negotiate another Marriage, which too was concluded, 
had extremely incenſed him. "The Contempt ſhewn him by 
the King at his return from France, in not making him 
ſome civil Excuſe, had very much increaſed his Diſguſt. 
To this was added, an extreme Indignation to ſee his Cre- 
dit entirely ſunk. In fine, the Favours, heaped by the 
King upon the Queen's Relations, racked him with Envy, 
and threw him upon the moſt violent Reſolutions (3). If 
we may believe certain Hiſtorians, he had a ſtronger reaſon 

Hall, to hate Edward than thoſe I have mentioned. And that 

fol. 195 is, Kdward attempted the Chaſtity of one of his Daugh- 

Hollie ters (4) 3 and this Prince's Character, who was not very 

Ie hides his ſcrupulous in that reſpect, makes the thing credible. Be 

Aenne, this as it will, the Earl mortally hated Edward, though 
he concealed his Averſion in order to ſhew it effectually. 
It is certain the King, to whom he was not unknown, 
committed a great Error in not giving him ſdime Satisiac- 
tion, or in not ruining him entirely. With Perſons of this 
Character, Policy requires that one or other of theſe two 

feen Courſes be taken. The Continuator of Maonſtrelet ſays, 

nales Lewis that in June 1467, the Earl of /Farwick met Lewis XI 

oy end. at Roan, and ſtaid with him twelve days. If fo, it ma 

: 133% be preſumed, that being ſent into France upon the King's 
Affluts, he took that Opportunity to ſecure Letuis's Protec- 
tion, and concert meaſures with him concerning the Exe- 
cution of his Project to dethrone Edward (5). 

1468, Mean while, the Negotiation of the Marriage of E4- 

{be Dake of wards Siſter with the Duke of Burgundy ſtill continued, 

—_— s whilſt Edward kept Lewis in hopes of concluding a perpe- 

5 tual Peace with him. But it was only to amuſe him, and 

"Hall. haſten withal the Marriage of the Princeſs his Siſter, How- 

_— ever, for ſcar his Embaſly to Paris might give ſome ſuſpi- 

I. p. bea. Cion to the Duke of Burgundy, he iſſued out a Proclama- 
tion, expreſsly ordering the Coaſts to be well-guarded, as 
ſoon as the Fruce with France, which was to end in March, 
ſhould be expired. Shortly after, the Marriage was at laſt 
concluded, and Margaret ſent to Bruges with a ſplendid 
Retinue, being attended by the Ducheſſes of Exeter and 
Saft (6). There the Nuptials were ſolemnized with a 
Magnificence worthy the two Princes who were allied by 

4 Tr:c- of this Marriage. The ſame day the Truce of Commerce 

Fabre? a between England and the Duke of Burgundy's Dominions 

lee, -e, Was prolonged for thirty Years, 

Ib. p. 591, The reſt of the Winter was ſpent, in negotiating an 

* N Alliance between Edward and the Duke of Bretagne : 

14th The Duke of Burgwndy ſtrongly ſollicited the concluſion 

2 F of that Affair, becauſe he was ſo incumbered with the 

4 Om” , War of Lizge, that it was not poſſible for him to aſſiſt his 

Ally. The thing was not without difficulties, ſince it 
was to pals from a long War between England and Bre- 

Is. p. 615, tagne, to a ſtrict Alliance. So, all that could be done at 

— firſt, was to prolong the Truce till Jah. Aſter that, 


(1) R:bert de Stilliugton. 


(3) He could not fail of drawing ſoon a large Army together. If, as Stow relates, whenever he came to London, ſix Oxen were eaten in his Houſe at a 


Break ſaſt, and every Tavern was full of his Meat. Srozw, p. 421. 


(4) Or his Niece, The Certainty was not, for both their Honors, openly known, ſays Hall, fol. 195. | 

(5) This Year, on Zune 3, ur, according to others, Faly 3, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, wherein the King reſumed into his Hands all the Crown 
Land: granted away during his Reign. This Parliament was prorogued to Newember 6, at Reading, and from thence adjourned to May 12, 1468, at * eftmin- 
fler, when it met again, and granted the King two Tenths, and two Fiſteenths. 2 1 

(6) And the Dakes their Husbands, John Holland, and Fobn de la Pale. They ſet out June 18. The Marriage was ſolemnized on Jug 8. Hall, fol. 198. 


Iulius head, P 1318, Sf TW, P- 421+ 
(7) Thomas Bilhop of Ro: Hier. Rymer's Feed, Tom. XI. p. 625, 


1 . 


ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


Ediuard and the Duke of Bretagne ſent one another Let- 1468 
ters Patent, promiſing mutual Aſſiſtance to the utmoſt of c 
their Power, The Duke of Burgundy ſent the like to the þ. 615. 
King to induce him the ſooner to declare againſt France. 

Indeed, it was of the utmoſt conſequence to him to pre- 

vent the Duke of Bretagne's Ruin, and procure the Duke 

of Berry a Settlement, which might enable him to keep 

the King his Brother in awe. He was almoſt certain, 

that after Lewis had put it out of the power of theſe two 

Princes to hurt him, he would not fail to attack him with 

all his Forces, On the other hand, Edward ſaw but too 
plainly how prejudicial Less growth of Power might be 

to him. Wherefore by his Orders his Commiſſioners ſign- Edward re. 
ed, the 2d of Juh, a Treaty of Commerce with Bretagne, ent aid 
and the next day a Levy of Troops was ordered for the — 
aſſiſtance of that Duchy. In the beginning of Auguſt, he p. 624, 625, 
ſent Ambaſſadors (7) to France, on pretence to treat with 

Lewis of a perpetual Peace, and yet two days after he ſigned 

a Treaty, whereby he ingaged to ſend the Duke of Bre- 

tagne an Aid of three thouſand Archers. As the Duke ſaw g. 626, bat. 
himſelf preſſed by the King of France, it was neceſſary to 

haſten that Aﬀair, as well on his own as on the part of 
Edward, without ſtanding too much upon Terms. The þ. 66. 
Fleet and Troops deſigned for Bretagne being ready in the 
beginning of October, the King gave the Command to An- 

thany Il ooduille, Lord Scales, his Brother-in-law. 


Whilft theſe Affairs were negotiating at London, the The Dur of 


Dukes of Berry and Bretagne were not a little embarraſſed, By and 
The Truce granted them by Lewis being about to expire, — 
they ſaw the Duke of Burgundy too remote and too buſy Argentre, 
elſewhere, to hope to be delivered by his means. As for Mere 
the Succours expected from England, they were neither 
ſpeedy nor ſtrong enough to free them from their Danger. 
Mean while, the Duke of Burgundy made all poſſible haſte 7% put 
to end the War with the Lizgears, knowing how the Duke Burgundy 
of Bretagne was preſſed, At laft he found means to force — 
his Enemies to a Battle, wherein he obtained a complete 
Victory, which obliged them to ſue for Peace. As ſoon 
as the Treaty was ſigned, he marched for Picardy, He 1 bearr tte 
was now come upon the Somme, ready to enter upon ac- / *:had 
tion, when he hcard, the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne — 
had made a Peace with the King of France, and after re- Lews. 
nouncing all foreign Alliance, the Duke of Berry was con- 
tented with an Appennage of fix thouſand Livres a Year 
in Land, and an annual Penſion of ſixty thouſand in lieu 
of Normandy, granted him by the Treaty of Conflans. 
This News, which Leuis ſent him by an Expreſs, was 
the moſt unwelcome. However, without being diſcou- He Hue 
raged with this unexpected accident, he reſolved to remain 87 #7 
incamped where he He hoped, as the Duke of Bre- | co 
tagne had been compelled to a Peace, he would repent what 
he had done, when he ſaw himſelf ſupported, and eaſily 
find an excuſe to break it. This is what he plainly told 
mon who adviſed him to ſue to the King of France for 

cace. 

The Duke of Burgundy's reſolution inſpired Lewis with He get: al. 
fear. He was apprehenſive, the Dukes of Berry and Bre- Bai 
tagne would receed, when they ſaw Aſſiſtance ſo near. In Lew. 
that caſe, he might upon having to deal with the 
King of England, the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
and many of the moſt potent Lords of the Kingdom, who 
were diſſatisfied with him. In this Uneaſineſs, which was 
not ill grounded, he departed from Paris, where he then 
was, into Picardy, to treat with the Duke of Burgunay. 

This Deſign ſucceeded to his Wiſh. The Duke, uncer- 
tain of the reſolution the Duke of Bretagne might take, 
agreed to retire, for four hundred thouſand Crowns, which 
Lewis gave him to defray his Expences. t 

Hitherto Lewis had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his Ad- Lewis - 
vantages. He had diſperſed the League made againſt him, — 
and reduced the Duke his Brother to a very moderate 7 f 
Appennage. However, he could not think of abandoning * “ 
his firſt Project. He was reſolved to ruin the Duke of Bre- _— 
tagne, that he might afterwards attack the other Peers, 
and the Duke of Burgundy himſelf, with more ſafety. 
His extreme deſire to execute this Project, made him com- 
mit the groſſeſt fault that ſo politick a Prince could poſ- 
ſibly be guilty of. After ſigning his Treaty with the Duke 
of Burgundy, he would go and confer with him. He 
had ſuch a Conceit of himſelf, that he fancied he ſhould 
perſuade that Prince to relinquiſh the Intereſts of the Duke 
of Bretagne. At leaſt, he hoped to ſow Jealouſtes between 
them, from which he could not fail to reap great Advan- 


(2) Je Tipeoft 


Cotton's Abri p- 680 —— 684. Stow, p. 420, 421. 


tages. 
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Book XIII. 


1468. tages. To that end, he demanded of the Duke a Safe- 
Conduct to meet him at Peronne, As ſoon as it was re- 
ceived, he repaired to that Town with a flender Retinue, 
the better to gain the Duke by that extreme Confidence, 

be Duke But before his departure, he forgot to recal the Ambaſla- 
diſcrvers the 1s ſent to the Liegeois, to perſuade them to break the 


Infincerity 


Lewis, Peace with the Duke of Burgundy, upon his Aſſurance 
nd make: of a powerful Aid. This was ſufficient to induce that 
* F People to take Arms again, and the News of it was 
„ brought to the Duke of Burgundy at Peronne, the ſame, 

or the next, day, aſter the King's Arrival. A procee- 
ding ſo contrary to good Faith, convincing the Du e that 
Lewis ſought only to deceive him, he even impriſoned 
him in the Caſtle of Peronne, where he was lodged, and 
detained him ſeveral days, uncertain what to reſolve. Lewis 
judging of his Enemy by himſelf, was in mortal Agonies. 
Lewis ſub- So, not knowing how to eſcape, he ſaw no other reme- 
pits to bard dy, but to ſubmit to what Terms the Duke ſhould leaſe 
ks to impoſe upon him. He met with more Generolity in 
that Prince than he could have expected. After a very 
ſhort Negotiation, it was agreed between them, that the 
King ſhould give Champagne and Brie to his Brother, in- 
ſtead of Normandy, which he was to have had by the 
Treaty of Conflans, and ſhould accompany the Duke in 
Deſtrution the War with Liege. A few days after, the departed 
of the City together towards the Territories o Liege, and Lewis had 
Leben, > mortification to be himſelf witneſs of the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Capital, which he had prepoſterouſly thrown 
into that misfortune. At laſt, he got out of the Duke 
of Burgundy's hands, after having been in continual fears 
either of loſing his Life, or undergoing a grievous Capti- 
vity during the refidue of his days. Mean while, he had 
no Inclination really to execute the Treaty made at Pe- 
rome, He found means afterwards to evade it. 
Edward's It is time now to leave the Affairs of which it was ne- 
Aliase ceflary to give a general Knowledge, and reſume thoſe of 
1 England, where a more affecting Scene is going to open, 
Ack. pub. by the Variety of the Events which render this Part of 
Xl. p- 6. Awards Reign very remarkable. The zoth of October, 
35 Edwards renewed the antient Alliance between England 
and Arragon. The Eugliſß Hiſtorians place this Treaty 
in the Year 1466, but in the Collection of the Publick 
As, it is dated October 20, 1468. Probably, they have 
confounded the Alliance with Caſtile, in 1466, with 
that which was renewed two Vears after with Arragon. 
He preſents Eduard is ſaid, upon this occaſion, to ſend the King of 
edn Arragon a Preſent of ſome Ewes and Rams (1), which 
with ſome ſo multiplied in Spain, that it proved very detrimental to 
Jeb, the Wool-Trade of England. 
Habingron- It was about the end of the Year 1468, or the begin- 
Hall. ning of 1469, that the Earl of J/arwick believed himſelf 

469. in condition to begin the execution of his Project againſt 
The Earl f Edward. Since he had quitted the Court, he. was fo for- 
draws bis got, that he was not thought of, unleſs it was nece 
Brothers inte to ſend him Orders concerning his Government of Ca- 
oe ler Lait. If he went to France the laſt year, as Monſtrelet's 
King. Continuator affirms, it is hardly to be doubted that he 
wont communicated his Deſigns to is XI, and took mea- 
Hollingth, ſures with him accordingly. But ſuppoſing he left not 

England, it was not difficult to treat with that Prince by 
ſecret Emiſſaries. However this be, the Earl propane 
deſiring to ſhow that he was not to be offended wit 

Impunity, believed it proper to begin with gaining his 
two Brothers, the Archbiſhop of Yor# and the Marquiſs 
of Montague, whoſe Intereſt was the ſame with his. To 
that end, he repreſented to them the Services ey had all 
three done the King, and the little Account made there- 
of, ſince their Rewards bore no proportion to what they 
had done for him : That not content with being ungrate- 
ful to all their Family, he had put upon him in particu- 
lar a grievous Aﬀront in the Aﬀair of his Marriage : 
That moreover, he had attempted to diſgrace their Pe. 
mily in a manner inſupportable to Men of Honour. In 
fine, after many other things tending to convince them of 
the King's Ingratitude, he told them, he was determined 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſhow him, that he who 
had raiſed him to the Throne was powerful enough to 
pull him down, and for the execution of this Deſign, 
deſired their advice and aſſiſtance. The Archbiſhop of 
York was very eaſily led to follow his Brother's Paſſion, 
but the Marquiſs of Montague was not ſo forward to 
reſolve, He alledged Arguments and Objections which 
the Earl of Warwick anſwered with great vehemence. 


At laſt he was prevailed with, but, intimate, it was 146g. 
more out of complaiſance to his Brother than incli- 
nation. | 
This firſt Step N ne, the Earl of T/arwick ad- He ef 
dreſſed himſelf to the Duke of Clarence, the eldeſt of the e; 
ing's Brothers. He knew the Duke was diflatisfcd, % [ame 
that the King his Brother had done nothing for him, but ae 
given him an empty Title which he did not want: That 
moreover he had ſeen with extreme Jealouſy the Lord 
Scales, the Queen's Brother, married to the richeſt Heir- 
eſs in the Kingdom, without any thought of procuring 
him fo advantagious, a Match. Theſe Conſiderations 
cauſing the Earl of }/arwick to believe, the Duke would 
gladly embrace an opportunity of being revenged, he im- 
parted to him his Deſign, The Duke was really in- 
clined as the Earl wiſhed him, and, as he burned with 
deſire to be revenged for the little Affection ſhown him 
by the King, readily entered into the Plot. The better rr 
to confirm him in this reſolution, the Earl of Mur wick e >" 
promiſed him his eldeſt Daughter (2) in marriage with a Hl. 
very conſiderable Fortune. All the Hiſtorians affirm, that . 
preſently after this Conference, they went together to inaſh. 
Calais (3), where the Nuptials were folemnized ; but do 
not ſay whether it was privately, or with the King": 
conſent, What t add, that the Duke and the Earl 
ſtaid at Calais till t Inſurrection, mentioned hereaſter, 
cannot be true, It appears, on the contrary, by ſeveral a2. pu. 
Papers in the Colleftion of the Publick Aus, that they XI. p. 547+ 
were in England moſt part of this Year, before the In- 
ſurrection, and even in the King's Favour, who had no 
Intelligence of their Plot. Nay, it ſeems he began to re- 
pent his great Neglect of the Earl of Warwick, ſince on 
the 17th of Augu/t he made him Juſticiary of South- 
Wales, and ſome time after, Seneſchal of the whole 
Country (4). 
Notwithſtanding theſe Favours, the Earl of JVarwict's 4» Inſur- 


Projects began to be executed. In the inning of Oc- 719 im 
tober, there was a Sedition in Yate, © which” all the 24 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly aſcribe to the ſecret Practices of Warwick's 
the Marquiſs of Montague (5), and his Brother the Arch- - . 

biſhop of York. The occaſion or pretence, was this. Holtingth, 


There was at York an Hoſpital (6), to the Maintenance 


whereof the whole County had always contributed, with- 
out however being obliged, In time, theſe voluntary Con- 
tributions were changed into a kind of Right, wholly 
founded upon Cuſtom, and for which there were Collec- 
tors appointed. They who had been bribed to ſtir up the 
People, artfully ſpread a report, that the Contributions 
were miſapplied, and ſerved only to inrich the Directors 
of the Hoſpital : That beſides, the Hoſpital being ſuffici- 
ently endowed, theſe Collections were needleſs. Where- 
upon the Country People took fire, as if it had been an 
Affair of the utmoſt Importance. They aſſembled to the 
number of fifteen thouſand, and killing ſome of the Col- 
lectors, marched towards York, under the command of 
one Robert Huldern. Upon this news, the Marquiſs of Montague 
Montague, who reſided at York, aſſembling a Body of the 4:/+-': the 


Mutmecrs, 


Citizens, ſallied out upon the Rebels, flew a great num- ,,; 1... 
ber, and taking their Leader, ordered his head to be their Leader. 
ſtruck off, This conduct would give occaſion to preſume, 

the Sedition was not raiſed by himſelf, had not his after- 
Proceedings been leſs ambiguous. 


The firſt rumour of this Commotion made the King dt 


apprehenſive of the conſequences. Indeed the Cauſe was »-4+-ed 70 
not very important, but in how numerous the 2 ©" 
Lancaſtrian Party ſtill were, he di 

raiſed by ſome . 

he was very far from miſtruſting his Brother and the fingen. 
Earl of Warwick to be the chief Authors. Whatever 
the Iſſue might be, he diſpatched Orders to the Earl of 
Pembroke Governor of Wales, to aſſemble all the Forces 

of thoſe Parts, and keep himſelf ready to march (7). 

Mean time, the Yori/bire Male- Contents, rather anima- 

ted than diſcouraged at the ill Succeſs of their firſt at- 

tempt, took arms again, and ſet at their head Henry Son 

of the Lord Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Neville Son of the 

Lord Latimer. "Theſe two young Leaders had not much 
experience, but were directed by Sir John Conyers, a Per- 

ſon of great conduct and valour, and well verſed in the 

art of War, Their firſt Project was to make themſelves 

maſters of York, but ſuddenly altering their reſolution and 

rout, they marched towards London, not at all doubting 

that their Army would encreaſe by the way, as it really 


rmy in 


not doubt that it was OP: 
ord, Friend to that Houſe, However, Stow- 


(1) He gave Licence and Liberty for ſome Coteſwold Sheep to be tranſported into Spain. But the Reader muſt not from hence infer, that there 


were no Sheep in that Country before : For the contrary 


burnt, Stow 19 
(2) Iſabella, Gi fol, 200. 


is evident, from a Patent of King Henry II, granted the * of his Reign, to the Weavers 
of London, importing, That it any Cloth were found to be made of Spaniſh Wool, mixed with Engliþ Wool, 


Mayor of Lenden ſhould ke it 


which the Earl of Warwick was Governor. Helling ſb. p. 1319. 


(3) of | ; ! 
(4) —— Capitalem Juſticiarium Suthwalllæ, - Suthwallie,---- & Seneſcallum Curiarum & Commotorum, in Comitatibus de Kermerdyn 


& Cardigan Sc. N mer Fad. Tom. 11. 6 . 
(5) Fobn Neis ng 


(6) Dedicated to St. Leonard. Hall, fol. 201. of 


(7) He alto iued out Orders, en Novemb. 16, to Fobn Moabray Duke of Norfolk, Jabs de ia Pole Duke of Saft, and Antbiry Earl of Ry- 


%%%, to array, and aſſemble all Perfons able to bear Arms in Norfolk, and other 
» Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. p. 648, 649, 65c- 


Prior of St. Fobn's of 1 8 renew their Oaths of Fealty to 
No. 31. Vor, 


parts ; and made Henry Percy Eurl of Northumbe-land, and the 
7 0 happened, 
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happened. Then it was that the affair of York Hoſpi- 
tal appeared to have deen only a pretence to draw the 
People together, For the Hoſpital afforded the Seditious 
no manner of pretence to take the rout to London, 


The Farlef Mean while, the Earl of Pembroke having drawn toge- 


Pembroke 
goes out to 
meet them, 
He is jetned 
by the Lord 
Staftord. 
Hall. 
Habington. 


The Earl 
Fecerves a 
Lnſs. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh, 


The Muti- 
neers reſolve 
to retire to 


Warwick. 


The Earl 
purſues 


them, 


Stafford de- 
ſerti bim. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


The King's 
Army is 
ecorfted, 


and the Earl they ruſhed upon their Enemies, 
of Pembroke 


bebeaded. 
Hall. 
Stow. 
Ho!llingſh. 


Biondi. 


The North- 
amptonſhire 
MMutineers 
bebend the 
Earl 
Rivers- 
Hollingſh. 
Hall. 


The King 
bebeads the 
Lord Stat» 
tord- 

Hall. 


Jhe King's 
Blindneſs 
in regard to 
the Earl of 
Warwick. 


ther about ten thouſand Men (1), began his March in 
queſt of the Male- Contents. He was joined on the road 
by the Lord Stafford, with eight hundred Archers, The 
two Armies being come near one another, the Earl of 
Pembroke ſent Sir Richard Herbert his Brother, with a 
Detachment (2) to view the Enemy as near as poſſible. 
Sir Richard, who was a very good Officer, executed his 
Orders with great conduct, without expoſing himſelf 
however to be attacked. But his Men, who had not his 
experience, prepoſterouſly imagining, he would loſe a fair 
opportunity to defeat the Enemies, fell, againſt his Will, 
upon their Rear. But Conyers, who foreſaw it, was 
ſo well prepared, that the Detachment was routed with 
great Loſs, | 

Edward hearing this news, writ to the Earl of Pem- 
broke not to be diſcouraged for ſo inconfiderable a Los, 
aſſuring him he would come in perſon and join him, or 
ſend a ftrong Reinforcement. Mean while, the Seditious 
finding they had near them an Army which might dai- 
ly encreaſe, and fearing to meet the King in the way, 
reſolved to retire to J/arwick, where, very likely the 
Leaders knew, they ſhould be received. But the Earl of 
Pembroſe, impatient to have his revenge, marched directly 
towards them, and forced them to halt near Banbury, 
where the two Armies incamped at a ſmall diſtance one 
from another (3), Mean time, the Earl of Pembrete and 
the Lord Stafford quarrelling about an Inn (4), Stafford 
withdrew in the night with his eight hundred Archers. 
On the morrow, at break of day, the Male-Contents 
marched . in good order to attack the King's Army. 
They had heard by Deſerters of the Lord wank re- 
treat, and were reſolved to improve it. Henry Neville (5), 
one of their Generals, advancing in order. to ingage, for 
fear the Royaliſts ſhould retire, was fiercely repulfed, 
made Priſoner, and lain in cold blood. This barbarous 
Action inſpiring the northern Men with a ſort of Fury, 
and notwithſtanding the 
Valour of Sir Richard Herbert, who performed that . day 
Actions extolled by all the Hiſtorians (6), the King's Ar- 
my was put to rout (7). The Earl of Pembroke and his 
Brothers fell into the hands of the Conquerors, who car- 
rying them to Banbury, ordered their Heads to be ſtruck 
off, in revenge for the Death of Sir Henry Neville. After 
this Victory, the Male- Contents continued their march to 
Warwick. Hitherto the Earl of J/arwick and the Duke 
of Clarence had not declared themſelves. It may be, the) 
were gone ſome time before to Calais, to avoid the Suf- 
picion of being concerned in the Inſurrection, in cafe it 
miſcarried, and to improve it, in caſe of Succeſs, 

A few days after the Battle of Banbury, the People of 
Northamptonſhire, following the Example of the York/Bft+ 
Men, aſſembled in great numbers, under the conduct of 
one Robert of Riddiſdale (8). This Multitude, which 
continually increaſed, tumultuouſly aſſaulting Graſtos, a 
Seat belonging to the Earl of Rivers, the Queen's Fa- 
ther, ſeized the Earl, and brought him to Northampton, 
where he was beheaded without any form of Law. 

On the other hand, the King juſtly incenſed with the 
Lord Stafford for abandoning the Earl of Pen:broke upon a 
ſrivolous quarrel, and by his retreat occaſioning the loſs 
of the Battle of Banbury, commanded him to be publickly 
beheaded (9). 

The Death of the Earl of Rivers ſhould, one would 
think, have convinced the King, that the Earl of War- 
wick, though abſent, was the real Author of theſe Trou- 
bles; ſuppoſing the March of the Male-contents towards 
London, and the Battle of Banbury had not been ſufficient 
to make him ſuſpect it. J/Yarwick was ſworn Enemy of 
the Earl of Rivers, he was angry with the King, and the 
Male-contents had been received without oppoſition into 
I/arwick, In a word, theſe People had no reaſon to take 
Arms againſt Edward on account of York-Hoſpital, if 
they had not been privately incouraged by ſome powerful 
Enemy of the King, who could be no other than the 
Earl of Yarwick, For, there was not then in the King- 
dom, any Prince of the Houſe of Lancafter, or any Lord 
of that Party, of ſufficient power to cauſe theſe Inſur- 


(1) Hall, (fol. 201.) Hallingſb. (p. 1319.) and others, ſay, he had only fix or ſeven thouſand Men. 
eighteen thouſand Men, and Humphrey, Lord Stafford of Southwick, fix thouſand Archers, p. 421. 


(2) Ot two thouſand Horſe. Hall, fol. 201. 


(3) Upon Danes: Mor near Hedgecot, within three Miles of Banbyry. Tdem. fol. 202. Sto, p. 
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rections. As therefore, Edward could not be ignorant of 146 
the Diſcontent and great Credit of the Earl of JVarwick 1 
and his Brothers, he ought to have naturally concluded, 

were the ſecret Authors. And yet, though it ap- aa. pug, 
pears in the Collection of the Publick As, that the Earl of Xl p. 649, 
Rivers was put to death before the 16th of November, the 
King did not clearly fee till the following March, that he 
had to deal with the Earl of Farwick ! Strange and in- 
conceiveable Blindnefs ! 

The Sharpneſs of the Seaſon interrupted for ſome time 1479 
the Civil War lately kindled. Beſides, the King, to 9% ar 
whom it was very unexpected, wanted time to prepare. ink 
On the other hand, the Male-contents having yet no de-. 
clared Head, remained quiet, in expectation of more par- 
ticutar Directions. | 

During this Winter, Lewis XI, ſent Ambaſſadors into Enbaſ 
England, under colour of renewing the Truce. Probably, fran . 
his ſole Aim was to be perfectly informed of the Situation P $59. 
of Affairs in that Kingdom. At the ſame time Edward, p. 651, 
defirous of ſtrengthening his Alliance with the Duke of 
Burgundy, ſent him the Order of the Garter, which that 
Prince received at Bruges, the 4th of February, with great 
Solemnity. area "oi 

If the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of J/arwick 
were at Calais during the late Troubles, it is likely, they 
returned not to ' England till about February 1470. For, p. 652. 
they are not mentioned in the Collection of the Publics 
Ae, ſince Auguft the laſt Year. After their return, Ed. b. 654. 
ward was fo far from ſuſpecting them, that on the 7th 
of March he ſent them, jointly, a Commiſſion to levy 
Troops againſt the Rebels in the North. Seven Days 
after, he conferred on the Earl of Worcefter the Office 
- High-Conftable, vacant by the Death of the Earl of 

vers. | | ef 

But, ſhortly aſter, the King's Eyes were fully opened yy... 
with regard 15 the Duke his Wecker, and wolf Ear] of and Ch 
Fartwick, They levied Troops by virtue of his Com- rence declare 
miffion, but not for his Service. Beſides, the Rebels made * 
no ſcruple to own' them for their Heads. Thus, both Hall. 
Sides were preparing 'more than ever to renew the War, 

Mean time, Edward was fo prepoſſeſſed, that his Brother 2. F. 
and the Earl of J/arwick durſt not appear before him, Security il. 
that he imagined their Deſign was to retire into treland, Srcundel. 
of which the Duke of Clarence was Lieutenant. Th this Xl > 64 
belief he iffued out a Proclamation, dated March the 23d, 
forbidding the Jriſb to obey the Duke his Brother, and 
ordering them to apprehend him as well as the Earl of 
Warwick, in cafe they came there. Moreover, he pro- 
miſed any Perſon that ſhould take them, a Penſion of a 
thoufand Pounds Sterling, or the Sum of ten thouſand 
Potmds in Money, which he would. By the fame Pro- 
clamation, he ' conferred the Government of 7reland upon 
the Earl of Torigter. Three days after, he gave Or- p.6;5 
ders to levy Troops in all the Counties under Ns Obe- 

dience, which was very diligently performed (10). 

But the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick n. D 
were very far from any Thoughts of retiring into Ireland. and Ear! 
On the contrary, they were very intent upon raiſing — __ 
Troops, each in different Quarters. At laſt, having ad. 
vice the King was preparing to match againſt them, they . 
thought proper to join, leſt by remaining ſeparate, they gain} then, 
ſhould give him too great an advantage. So, Edward Hall. 
when he marched to attack them, found them ready to — 
expect him, and bent to decide the Quarrel by a Battle. 
However, the Uncertainty of the Iſſue keeping both Sides Tait of ar 
equally in fuſpence, fome of the moſt prudent Lords in- —_— 
terpoſed, to procure an Agreement before it came to a 
deciſion by Arms. The King' paffionately deſited it, be- 25, x; 
cauſe he conſidered he was going to hazard his Crown by 4e i. 
the loſs of a Battle, whereas the Victory could procure 

him no great Advantage. On the other hand, he flat- i, «gi 
tered himſelf, that the Earl of Warwick ſeeing him in fo go! dw" 
good Poſture, would be glad, by an honorable Compoſi- , A 
tion, to get clear of his preſent ill State, So, thinking gu. 
the Negotiation could not fail of Succeſs, he neglected to 

take the uſual Precautions for the defence of his Camp, 
contrary to the moſt conſtant Maxim of War, that a 

Man ought never to be more upon his guard, than whilſt 

he is in Treaty, | | 

Mean time, the Earl of Warwick being informed of , g / 
the King's Negligence, failed not to take the Advantage. Warwick 


After uſing all pothible care to hinder his Deſign from be- _ = 
code. 
But Stow affirms, he had with him 


4 0 


* 


422. 


(4) Where it ſeems a Woman l,ved, who was a Miſtreſs of the Lord Srqfford's. They had agteed too beferehand, that whoever took poſſe ſſion 


of an Inn, ſhauld Keep it, and not be liable to be turned out. 


Hall, ibid. 


(5) Son of the Lord Latimer, 


(6) With his Pole-Ax in h's Hand, he made his way twice through the main Body ef his Enemies. Hall, fol. 202. 


(7) This Battle, was teught Zuly 26, and there were above five thouſand Welcbmen fliin, 
Hel lingſb. p. 1321. 
17, at Bridgewater, and buried at Glaftondury, Dugdate's Baron. Vol I. p. 173. 


(8) Robert Hilliard, w hom . nick- named Robin of Riddeſdale. 


(9) He was beheaded on Augy 


Vall, fol. 202. Stow, p. 422. 


4%) And appointed, on A 26, his Brother Ricbard Duke of York, Guardian of the Weft-Marches towards Scotland, Rymer's Feed,” Tom. 11. 
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1470. ing diſcovered, he marched in the night directly into the 
King's Camp, and ſuddenly attacking it, put it in the ut- 
e moſt Confuſion. Edward himſelf ſurprized, like all the 
bim Pri- reſt of his Army, ſaw himſelf in the hands of his Ene- 
* mies, before he could take any meaſures for his Defence or 
Hollingſh Eſcape (1). The victorious Earl no ſooner had him in 
his power, but he cauſed him to be conducted to Warwick. 
After that, he ordered him to be removed to Middleham 
| Caſtle (2), under Cuſtody of his Brother the Archbiſhop 
of York, who was no leſs concerned than he, carefully to 

uard ſuch a Priſoner. 
W : This Accident ſeemed to have ended the War. Indeed 


„, Edward being a Captive, nothing more appeared that 
2 could . two victorious Lords. W herefore, they 
ſo relied on their good fortune, that they disbanded molt 
of their Troops, as not wanting them after this deciſion. 
They had only to reſolve, in what manner the Govern- 
ment ſhould be ſettled ; for it does not appear, they had 
any deſire to reſtore Henry to the Throne, But an un- 
expected Event, no leſs ſurprizing than what had juſt hap- 
pened, broke all their Meaſures. Edward being confined 
in Middleham Caſtle, in the Cuſtody of the Archbiſhop 
of Vert, behaved ſo obligingly to that Prelate, that he had 
leave with a ſmall Guard to hunt now and then in the 
„ Park. This firſt Step being taken, he prevailed with one 
3 of his Guards to deliver a Letter to two Gentlemen of 
Effe, and the Neighbourhood, wherein he pointed out to them, 
ee frag what Courſe they ſhould take to free him, The Gentle- 
Hall. men (3), overjoyed at the opportunity to do the King ſo 
Hollingh- great Service, privately aſſembled their Friends, and lying 
in ambuſh near the Park, eaſily carried him away. EA- 
ward being at liberty, contrary to all Expectation, im- 
mediately repaired to York. But he did not long remain 
there, whether he miſtruſted the Inhabitants, or thought 
it more convenient to be nearer London, Be this as it 
will, he made haſte into Lancaſhire, where he found the 
Lord Haſtings his Chamberlain, who had aflembled ſome 
Troops. After that, taking a compaſs, to deceive the 
Vigilance of the Earl of /Farwick, he went directly to 
London, where he was received without any difficulty. 
The Earl of Warwick ſo little expected ſuch a turn, that 
he had neglected to ſecure the Metropolis, not imagining it 
to be in any danger, 
aid It is eaſy to conceive the Earl of Farwick's Surprize, 
4.203 bis When he received this fatal News. The Indiſcretion of 
Trops lage his Brother the Archbiſhop, was ſo very great, that he 
28 could not help ſuſpecting him of being bribed. But as it was 
Avllingh. not then proper to examine his Conduct, he thought only 
of re- aſſembling his diſperſed Troops, which could not be 
Edward dies done in few days. Edward was likewiſe in the fame 
the ne. Confuſion, fince he was without an Army. So, however 
deſirous both were to end their Quarre] by a Battle, they 
Cor/erence at were obliged to ſtay till their Forces were aſſembled. In 
Weimin'r the mean time, ſome peaceable Lords propoſed to renew 
he 3 Nen the Negotiation begun before the King's Impriſonment. 
Holiingh. Ihe Propoſal being accepted, the Mediators judged an In- 
terview of the King, and the two Chiefs of the oppoſite 
Party, might conduce to a Peace. In this belief, they fo 
ordered it, that theſe laſt came to /Yeftmin/ter upon the 
King's Saſe- Conduct. But the Conference had not the 
deſired Effect. It was wholly ſpent in mutual Reproaches, 
by which Men are not very apt to be ſoftened, 
The Lord Preſently after the Interview, every one prepared for 
„ „% War (4). The Earl of Warwick commiſſioned Sir Ro- 
"var. ©" bert Melli, Son of the Lord JVells, to levy Troops in Lin- 
colnſhire, which he performed with great eaſe, by reaſon 
of his Family's Intereſt in thoſe Parts. Edward having 
notice of it, ſent an expreſs Order to the Lord Melli, to 
come immediately to Court. His deſign was to oblige 
him to uſe his Authority, to perſwade his Son to ſorſake 
the Rebels. The Lord 7Yells being come to London, and 
hearing how much the King was incenſed againſt his Son, 
in a dread of feeling himſelf the Effects of his Refentment, 
took Sanctuary in Mminſter Abby. But the King ſend- 
ing him a Safe-Conduct, he immediately came to Court. 
He even writ to his Son, enjoining him to quit the Earl 
of Warwick's Party, and diſmiſs his Troops; but the 
Son reſuſed to obey. Then Edward, inraged at not be- 
„ ing able to ſucceed, ordered the Lord Melli to be beheaded, 
with Sir Thomas Dymeck his Brother-in-law, who had ac- 
companied him. Probably, he imagined them guilty of 
Connivance. 


Hlall, 


The Lord 
WI 
br . 
Hal. 


(1) This ha 


9) Hall fays, the came thither of her own accord, attended by 
long Impriſonment in England, had eſcaped into France, fol, 206. 
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This violent Action was very injurious to Zward's re- 1470. 
putation, and inſpired young ell with a deiire of Re- The K's 
venge, which occaſioned his own Ruin, and proved ex- Weil, 
tremely prejudicial to the Earl of Jarwict's Aﬀeirs, The bebeads bin 
King perceiving that Hells's Troops vilibly increaſed, _ 
thought proper to fight him, before he was joined by the ,.. 
Duke of Clarence, and the Earl of J/arwick, who were 
raiſing Men in other Counties. Mills was encamped ncar 
Stamford, where he might eaſily have retired ; but the 
defire of revenging his Father's death, made him reſolve 
to expect the King. He fought with an undaunted Cou- 
rage as long as he was ſupported by his "I'roops. At laſt, 
finding Victory declared for the King, he would have 
provoked his Enemies to kill him, but they refuſed him 
that favour, and ſpared his Liſe only to make him loſe it, 

a few Days after (5), on the Scaffold. In this Battle EA. 
ward obtained a compleat Victory over his Enemies, of 
whom ten thouſand were ſlain (6). 

Sir Robert Wells's defeat broke all the Meaſures of the Clarence 
Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick. They were 5 
not yet ready (7), and the King was now marching to ;,:, Tomy 
attack them. In this Extremity they found no other re- C-mmia. 
medy than to imbark, in order to ſcreen themfelves from Hal. 
the impending Danger (8). The Earl of /Yarwick took 
his two Daughters with him, the eldeſt of whom, Wiſe of 
the Duke of Clarence, was ready to lye-in. His Intent 
was to retire to his Government of Calais, where he bad 
left for his Lieutenant Vauclair, a Gaſcon Captain, in | 
whoſe Fidelity he entirely confided. But how great was y.uchir e- 
his Surprize, when approaching Calais he ſaw the Cannon fuſes een, 
fired at him] He theught to move Yauclair by the con- 74 
ſideration of the Ducheſs of Clarence's Caſe, who was inn 
delivered in the Ship of a Prince, named Edward. But Hollngſi. 
all he could obtain, was a Preſent of two Bottles of Wine Hal. 
for the Ducheſs, Mean while, /auclair took care to ſend 
this ſmall Preſent by a truſty Meſſenger, who told the 
Earl of N arwiel from him, that he was ſtill devoted to 
him, though forced to behave in this manner, the better 
to ſerve him, becauſe if he entered the Town, he would 
not be ſafe ; but he might depend upon his Fidelity. Ed- It is made 
ward, who knew not the Motive of Vauclair's Proceed- 3 
ings, was ſo pleaſed with his Conduct, that he gave him WE. 
the Government of Calais, to which the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, of his own accord, added a yearly Penſion of a 
thouſand Crowns. 

Warwick ſeeing himſelf thus repulſed, ſteered his Courſe 777 Pits 
to Dieppe, where he ſafely landed with the Duke of CI- a rn 
rence, and his two Daughters. A few Days after, they © min. | 
departed from thence to wait upon the King of France, Binde 
then at Ambeiſe, who received them very civilly, Lewis, ies. 
as I before obſerved, would not concern himſelf with the 
Affairs of England, when Edward and Herry were con- 
tending for the Crown, But when he ſaw the ſtrict Al- 
liance between Edward and the Duke of Burgundy, he 
found it equally his Intereſt to labour the ruin ot both. 

To this reaſon of State was added, the deſire of reveng- 

ing the Aﬀront put upon him by Edward, on account of 

his Marriage. In ſhort, the Aſſiſtance Edivard would 

have given the Duke of Bretagne, evidently ſhowed, ſo 

long as he was on the Throne, the French Princes would 

ever find in him a Protector. All theſe - reaſons toge- e pro- 
ther moved Lewis, not only to receive the fugitive Eu. I (5 
liſh, but moreover to promiſe them a powerful Aid. For, Hall. 
nothing could be to him more agreeable, and .withal, 

more advantagious, than to ſee the Civil War re-kindled 

in England. Nay, very probably, he had already taken, 

for that purpoſe, private meaſures with the Earl of /Yar- 

wick, and the Earl would never have ventured to declare 

inſt Edward, had he not been ſecure of this Alliſtance. 
However that be, an opportunity naturally offering to See 
create Edward, in his own Country, "Troubles which Mgaret ts 
would prevent his interpoſing in the Affairs of his Neigh- f, 
bours, he ſent for Queen Margaret to Court (9), who, Hall. 
ſome Years ſince was retired to the King of Sicily her Cootin. 
Father, It was the Earl of Warwick that had been Au- Wadttelet. 
thor of all that Princeſs's Misfortunes, and the Earl, on 
his part, looked upon her as his mortal Enemy. And 
yet, their common Intereſt requiring them to ſtifle their 
Animoſity, Lewis very eafily reconciled them. At pre- 
ſent, they could hardly proceed without each other, Far- 
wick perceived, he wanted a pretence to dethrone the 
King, and could find none more plauſible than Henry's Reſto- 


ppened at a Place called Folney, four Miles from Warwick. Hall, fol. 202+ Mllingh. p. 132 1. 
(2) In Yorkſhire, See above, p- 581. Note. (6). (3) Sir William Hoop and dir Thomas Burgb. Hall, fol. 203. 
9 20 King retired to Canterbury, and the e of Clarence and Earl to Warwick. Idem. fol. 204. 
b] ch 13. Stow, p. 422. 


(6) This Battle was fought near Stamford, not Straffird, as Rapin ſays by miſtake, and from the Linco/nſhire Men throwing off their Coats, in 
order to run away the lighter, was called, The Battle of Leſ Coat Field. Hall, tol- 204. Hollingſh. p. 1322. | 

(7) They intended to march the next Day. Hall, ibid. Hallingſb. p. 1322. 

(8) They repaired to Exeter, and, after a ſhort Stay there, hired a Ship at Dartmouth, and embarked for France, Hall, fol. 204. This was 
dene in May. The Continuator of Monſtrelet ſa ys, they went away with fourſcore Veſſels, and landed in Normandy at Harfleur, fol. 164. 


aſper Tudor Earl of Pembroke, and Jobn de Vere Lauri of O, who, after 
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1470. tation, which he could not endeavour, without being u- 
nited with the Queen, On the other hand, the Queen 
ſaw this to be the only way to reſtore the King her Huſ- 
band, or rather herſelf, to the Throne. So, beholding a 
ray of hope from that quarter, ſhe readily received her 
old Enemy for Protector. Their Reconciliation therefore 
was made by the King of France's mediation, upon theſe 

the Termiof Terms : That the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of War- 
Reconcelia® qyick ſhould endeavour to reſtore Henry to the Fhrone: 
Hall. That the Queen ſhould promiſe with an Oath to leave 
fol. 207. the Government of the Kingdom in their hands during 
Hollingh- the King's Life, and the Prince his Son's Minority, in 
caſe he came to the Crown before he was of age: Laſt- 
ly, To ſtrengthen their Union, the Prince of Wales 
ſhould marry the Earl of //arwick's youngeſt Daughter (1). 
The laſt Article was immediately executed, Thus the 
Brother of King Edward (2) became Brother-in-law of 
the youug Prince of Lancaſter, and the Earl of JYarwick 
was equally allied to both Houſes. | 
The Date of The Duke of Burgundy, who had good Spies at the 
Burgundy Court of France, being informed of theſe "Tranſactions, 
Yard of ie, gave Edward warning, who was very unconcerned. He 
Commin, could never believe, the Earl of //arwick, who was forced 
Tall. to quit the Kingdom for want of ſupport, would be pow- 
erful enough, in his abſence, to cauſe the People to riſe in 
his favour. As for the Preparations in France, they gave 
him no uneaſineſs, being ſenſible how difficult it is for a 
foreign Nation to conquer England, if the People them- 
ſelves don't aſſiſt. Thus, reaſoning upon very doubtful 
grounds, namely, the People's Affection, and the Earl of 
t aruiich's little Credit, he neglected his principal Affair, 
to abandon himſelf to Voluptuouſneſs and Senſuality, to 
which he was extremely inclined. 
Kan What gave him moſt U neaſineſs was to ſee the Duke 
ata the of Clarence his Brother ſtrictly united with his Enemies. 
Dite of This Union had already produced ill effects, and might 


Cu cncee * . . 

Cmmin, in time produce worſe. He believed therefore, to make 
Hall. himſelf eaſy, he ought to endeavour to gain his Brother 
Biondi. 


to his Intereſt, o that end he bribed one of the 
Ducheſs of Clarence's Women, and inſtructing her in the 
part ſhe was to act, granted her a Paſſport, to go to her 
Miſtreſs. This Woman departing for Paris, paſſed 
through Calais, where ſhe ſaw the Governor without tel- 
ling him the Secret. It was very happy for Edward that 
Vauclair, who was in the Intereſts of the Earl of Var- 
wick, was not acquainted with the Affair; for he would 
have entirely diſcovered all, When the Woman came to 
her Miſtreſs, ſhe very artfully and ſucceſsfully diſcharged 
Hall. her Commiſſion. She repreſented to the Duke of Cla- 
Hollingh. rence from the King his Brother, „That the Courſe he 

* was taking muſt end in his own Ruin: That ſuppoſing 

the deſigns he had formed with the Earl of Varwicl 

© ſhould ſucceed to his Wiſh, he could not expect, the 

„ Houſe of Lancaſter would put any truſt in a Prince of 

« the Houſe of York, when there was no farther need of 

« him: That his very Life would be in danger: That 

<< inſtead of relying on the Queen's Oath, he ought ra- 

* ther to conſider it as a Snare to ſurpriſe him: That 

the Earl of /Yarwick would be the firſt to oppreſs him, 
as well to free himſelf from a Collegue in the Govern- 
ment, as to be rid of a Prince, who might one day 
have it in his Power to revenge the Injuries done 
to his Houſe: That on the other hand, the King 
his Brother having only a young Daughter, whom 
* Death might eaſily ſnatch out of the world, he was 
** next Heir to the Crown: But if the Houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter was reſtored, he would loſe all hopes of mounting 
„ the Throne, ſince Henry's Son very poſſibly would 
have a numerous Iflue.” To theſe reaſons, which 
were very ſtrong, ſhe added Motives taken from the 
Ties of Blood, ſome Excuſes from the King, with p po- 
tive Promiſe to conſider him for the future as his real 
Brother and the chief ſupport of their Family. A Man 
muſt have wanted common ſenſe not to yield to ſuch con- 
vincing Arguments. The Duke of Clarence ſeeing at laſt 
his true Intereſts, charged the Woman to tell his Brother, 
he would not fail to declare for him, when he could do it 
with ſafety and probability of rendering him a conſidera- 
ble ſervice. Edward being informed how the Duke of 
Clarence ſtood affected, grew perfectly eaſy, believing the 
Earl of Varwich's future Attempts would be fruitleſs, 
when no longer ſeconded by the Duke his Son-in-law, It 
mult be confeſſed, the Earl of Jarwick's Policy was very 


Habington, 


(r) Named Ann. 
(3) tember 13. Stixw, p. 422. 


fol . 208 ” 


(5) Hall obſerves, that of them who were ſent for, few in effect came, and yet more came than were willing, and more came willingly than 
) It is in Norfolk. See Camden, &c. 
(7) About ſeven or eight hundred; among whom was the Duke of Glecefter, the Lord Scales, &c, Commines, I. 11. c 5+ H. U, fol, 209. Hel- 


were truſted, fol. 208 (6 


lingſh. r. 1324. 


(2) George Duke of Clarence, who had married Iſabella the eldeſt Daughter. 
(4) And marched towards that Place, attended by his Brother the Duke of York, the Lord Haſtings his Chamberlain, the Lord Scales, c. Fall, 


Vol. L 


extraordinary, in making the Duke of Clarence an Inſtru- 1470, 
ment to ruin the King his Brother, He muſt have ſuppo- 

ſed, the Duke would openly act againſt his own Intereſt, 

which was not to be expected from the moſt ſtupid of 

Men. And indeed, he was afterwards very ſenſible, when 

it was too late, that he had taken falſe meaſures. 

Whilſt Edward lived in a deceitful ſecurity, the Earl = Z. o 
of I/arwick was preparing to return into England. He Ska 
was ſure of finding a powerful Party, to which were join- England, 
ed all the Friends of the Houſe of Lancaſler, whom he 57min. 
had taken care to acquaint with his deſign. Lewis XI Ii.“ 
furniſhed him, though ſparingly, with Money and Troops. Con. Mon. 
As far as can be judged, that Monarch's fole Aim was to 
foment diſcord among the Englyh, to prevent their inter- 
poſing in his Affairs. He {till perſiſted in his deſign of 
ſubduing the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, in which 
he thought he could not ſucceed, fo long as theſe two 
Princes might expect the Protection of England, Mean 1 
while, to facilitate the Earl of J/arwic#'s deſcent, he order- 1 
ed the Baſtard of Bourbon to convoy him with ſome 
Ships of War; but it was not eaſy to paſs into England, 

The Duke of Burgundy's Fleet, much ſtronger than that 
of France, waited in the Mouth of the Seine to ingage 
the French if they failed, and it was not likely, the Baſ- 
tard of Bourbon would venture upon ſo unequal a Fight, 
Notwithſtanding this, the Earl of Jarwick repaired to 
Havre de Grace, to be ready to embrace any opportunity 
that ſhould offer. This precaution was not in vain, 
Some days after his Arrival, a violent Storm fo diſperſed Commin 
the Flemiſh Ships, that not being able to keep the Sea, 
they were forced to retire to their Ports. "The Storm 
being over, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Mar- 
wick ſet ſail and arrived at Dartmouth (3), from whence 
they had paſſed into France four or five Months before. 

The News of their landing was ſo far from alarming ru 
Eduard, that he rejoiced at it. Poſſeſſed with the No- grund 
tion that it was impoſſible for the Earl of /Farwick to ac- Security: 
compliſh his deſigns, he fancied he could wiſh for nothing jm 
more advantagious, than to ſee his Enemy come and deliver 
himſelf into his hands, Thus poſſeſſed, he defired the 
Duke of Burgundy to continue his Fleet at Sea, to 
hinder the Earl of Yarwick's eſcape. But the Duke of 
Burgundy thought otherwiſe of this Expedition. He could 
not believe ſo prudent a Perſon as the Earl of Varwicſ, 
would have thus ventured, if he had not been ſure of a 
Party in England capable of ſupporting him. And indeed Warvick 
Warwick had no ſooner landed his Men, but he ſaw him- 3 
ſelf at the head of an Army, which in a few days in- e 
creaſed to ſixty thouſand. Immediately he cauſed Heu- Mer: 
ry VI to be proclaimed, publiſhing an Order in his name, ks 
for all his Subjects from ſixteen to ſixty, to take arms and 
expel the Tyrant and Uſurper. 

So unexpected an Event opened Edward's Eyes, and gar 
ſhowed him the Folly of his expectations. Mean time, raiſes Trees 
he gave Orders to levy Troops, and appointed the Ren- 38 
dez vous about NVortingbam (4). Some affirm, his Army 
was more numerous than the Earl of F/arwicts. Others 
again ſay, it was much inferior, and this indeed is moſt 
probable (5). For, had Edward been ſuperior in number 
of Troops, he would moſt certainly have marched to his 
Enemies ; whereas upon their approach he retired towards 
the Sea. The News he received, that the Marquifs of Montague 
Montague, who commanded in the North, had declared ©" 
againſt him, troubled him exceedingly, apprehenſive as he Commin- 
was, that this defeCtion would be followed by many others, 

He wanted to avoid a Battle, but knew not where to re- 

tire, becauſe he was ignorant who were his real Friends. 

At length, he encamped near Lynn, a little maritime Town Edward e- 
in Lincolnſhire (6), and lodged in the Caſtle, © This pre- fee. 
caution, though perhaps taken without deſign, proved of gire. 
great ſervice. The Earl of N arwict being come within _ 
three Miles of his Army, cauſed the cry of King Henry / had 
King Henry! to be every where reſounded. And the ſame Hal. 
cry, by ſome unknown practices, began likewiſe to be heard 

in Edward's Camp. Whereupon he commanded the Caſlie 

Gates to be ſhut, and the Bridge to be ſtrongly guarded, 

whilſt a Council was held to conſider of what was to be 

done. But the Shoutings, which grew louder in his Army, be intern 
not affording him time to deliberate, he ſaw no other "ow! wi_h 
remedy than to imbark with four or five hundred of the C mmio. 
moſt truſty Men (7), on board three ſmall Veſſels which Hal. . 
had ſerved to bring Proviſions for his Army. The Lord Holliog 
Haſtings placed himſelf in the Rear, to withſtand tha ef- 


forts 
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ſorts of the Soldiers, in caſe they attempted to oppoſe the 
King's flight, and when all were embarked, went him- 
ſelf on board one of the Ships (1). | 
Edward being reduced to this ſad condition, ordered his 
Ships to ſteer for Holland, not knowing where to retire, 
, lat is except into the Dominions of the Duke of Burgundy his 
{:twered by Brother-in-law, © Whilſt he was beating the Seas, his 
._ gy, Ships were deſcryed by eight Corſairs of the Low-Countries 


1470. 


He it in dan- 
er of being 
* by Pi- 


1. HENRY VI. 


GO 9 
Mean while, the Queen, who was at London, hearing of 1470. 
the King's flight, took ſanctuary in eſtminſter Abbey ( 2), Th Queen 
where ihe was followed by a great number of Yorkr/ts. * 7 
There ſhe was delivered (3) of a Prince called Edward, Hall. 
born Heir of a noble Kingdom, at the very time it was Stow: 
loſt by his Father (4). Whilſt Edward's friends r 


| Ly were in Warwick 
the utmoſt conſternation, the Duke of Clarence and the cone to Lon- 
Earl of Warwick, victorious without drawing their 47 and froe 


„g Henry, 


Next day there D to the 


Throne. 


Hall. 


vernment of the northern Counties, which 
Edward had taken from him, and given to the Duke of 
Gloucefter his Brother. Then, a Parliament was called 
for the 26th of November, to confirm the new Revolution. 
Fergie This was a neceſſary Formality to ſatisfy the people, 


XI P- 665, 
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— 4 though the Parliament's Confirmation was of no great 
weight in an Affair tranſacted without it, and in which 
it could make no alteration, The ſame thing happened 
when Edward mounted the Throne. The contrary Re- 
ſolutions of the Parliaments, in regard to the Quarrel be- 
tween the Houſes of Lancaſter and York, clearly ſhew, 
theſe Aſſemblies ated not with freedom, but were ſwayed 
by the Events which happened before their deliberations. 
It is in vain therefore to urge the Authority of the Parlia- 
ments in ſupport of the Rights of either Houſe, Their 
Determinations are properly of no force, ſince they had 
not the liberty to judge according to their Undeſtanding; 
unleſs it is ſaid; their Underſtanding directed them always 
to ſide with the ſtrongeſt. . 

_ 4. Be this as it will, the Parliament voted Edwa#d a Trai- 

Traitor ard tor and Uſurper of the Crown, confiſcated all his paternal 

Ujurper. Eſtate, and annulled all the Statutes made in his Reign, as 

lee, Wanting a lawful Authority. 

dirary 49 By another Act, the Crown was confirmed upon Henry 

to ſrl te VI, and his Male-Heirs. But in default of ſuch Heirs, 

H“ the Crown was to deſcend to the Houſe of York, that is, 

Hellingh. to the Duke of Clarence and his Heirs; Edward, eldeſt 


Son of the late Duke of York, being excluded for his 
Rebellion. Here would be a large field to expatiate upon 
the unlimited Authority ot the Parliaments, if the Statute 
had becn made with freedom, and after mature delibera- 


(1) Thus, as Hall obſerves, 


Purſe, and little Treaſure, fol. 208. Stow, p- 422+ 


— or Germany,, whom the Engliþ, called Eaſterlings, from Swords, were marching to Lenden, where they entered Hong c. 
Hall. their Country lying Eaſtward of England. Immediately in triumph the beginning of OHeber. On the 6th of the 
theſe Corſairs gave chace to the three Ships, but as theſe ſame month (5) the Earl of /Parwick, attended by ſeve- 
were the more light, they had time to get into Aſcmar ral Lords and a great crowd of people, went to the 
Road at low-Water, which hindered the Corſairs from Tower and freed King Henry, who had been Priſoner ſix 
purſuing them any farther, becauſe they durſt not come Years. 
ſo near the Shore. Mean while they anchored in fight, Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the populace of Si 71 
deſigning to attack them at high-Water. In this extre- Kent flocking together marched directly to Lo, with Kot 
mity, Edward had no other refuge than to make Signals deſign to inrich themſelves with the plunder of the City, tioliing%, 
to implore the protection of the Country. Happily for But the Earl of JYarwick meeting them with part of his 
him, the Lord Gruthuy/e, of whom I have before ſpoken, Troops, eaſily repulſed this multitude, and ordered the moſt 
being then Governor of Holland, chanced to be at Alc- mutinous to be executed, He could not however prevent 
mar. When he was told, theſe Ships deſired aſſiſtance, their plundering Southwark, parted from the City by the 
he ſent. a Sloop to know what they were. As ſoon as he Thames. 15 
heard the King of England was there, he ſent an order The Tumult being appeaſed, Henry was ſolemnly Henry rx 
to the Corſairs not to approach, on pain of incurring the proclaimed; as remounting the Throne, X 
Duke his maſter's indignation. Theſe people, though ſo was a Proceſſion, at which the new King, aſſiſted with 
near their prey, not durſt diſobey. They too often wanted his Crown on his head (6), and followed by an innu- Eollingſh. 
the Governor's protection, to diſpleaſe him. So, Gruthy/e merable crowd of people, who by their Acclamaticns 
went himſelf in a Sloop to wait on the King, and paid ſhewed their Approbation of the late Revolution. "Thus 
Commin- him all the reſpect due tohim. Edward not having money the Earl of J/arwick had the Honour of reſtoring 7/enry 
to reward the mafter of the veſſel that brought him over, to the Throne, after having depoſed him, aid of pulling 
made him a preſent of a rich robe lined with Sables. Af- down Edward, who had been raiſed entirely by his 
ter that he was conducted to the Hague, where Gruthiſe means. Wherefore, he was commonly called, The King- 
bore his Expences, till he had received the Duke of Bur- Maker, 
gundy's orders. 
HENRY VL Reſtored. 
—1 H E new King's firſt care, or rather the Eatl tion. But it is eaſy to ſee the little Freedom there was 
dent 1 the of Warwick's, who governed in his name, was in this Parliament, if it is conſidered, this Act was only 
_— * to reſtore the Marqueſs of Montague to the Go- a bare Confirmation of the Earl of MHurtwicb's Engage- 


ments. Moreover, out of pure condeſcenſion tor the 
Earl, or rather by his direction, and contrary to the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the Realm, it was not ſcrupled to deprive 
the Daughters of the Houſe of Lancaſter, of a Right en- 


joyed by the Princeſſes of the Royal Family, ever ſince the 


Norman Conqueſt, Thus, by a haſty Reſolution, was 
eſtabliſhed in England a kind of Sali Law, which the 
Engliſhhad ſo much cenſured and derided, when#dward IT, 
and Philip de Valois were contending for the Crown of 
France. This ſame Parliament reſtored to all their Honours 
and Rights, Jaſper Tudor Earl of Pembroke, Hali-Brother 
to Henry, and John Earl of Oxford, who were attainted 
under Edward. 

Moreover, in conſequence of Queen Margaret's En- 7% Date 
gagements at Auboiſe, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl, „ur 
of Warwick were declared and appointed Governors of (r.rnors of 
the Kingdom. By this, the Parliament manifeſtly ſup- - : — 
poſed Henry's Inability, who indeed was conſidered only 141. © 
as the Shadow of a King. A Pardon was likewiſe 
granted to the Marqueſs of Montague, for his crime in 
erving Edward; ſince by deſerting him at ſo critical a 
time, he was the principal Cauſe of his Flight. But this 
was not all. To give the Earl of /Porwik a plauſible 
pretence to be revenged on his private Enemies, all that 
had born arms in defence of Edward's pretended Right, 
were declared Traytors and Rebels (7). By virtue of 
this Act, John Tiptaſt Earl of Worceſter, Governor of 
treland, and High-Conitable of England, having been 
found hid in a hollow Tree (8), was brought to Landen 
and beheaded (9). By theſe Acts of private revenge, 
the Nobles of the oppolite Party were forced, as one may 


red 


«+ 


King Edvard embarked (on October 3.) without Bag or Baggage, without Cloth, Sack, or Mail, and perthance with a great 


(2) On Ofober 1. She went thither privately from the Tower, by Water. Stowb, p. 422. 


(3) November 4. Sandford, p. 42 5. 


(4) His Godlathers were, the Abbot, and Prior of Weftminfler, and the Lady Scrope ſtond Godmother. Hall, fol. 210. Hollingſbcad. 

(s) The 12th, according to Hall, fol. 2 to, and Hllingſtead, p. 1325. Stow ſays, it was the 6th, p. 422. 

92 On O Haber 25. He came from the Tewer, dreſſed in a long Gown of blue Velvet, to St. Paus Church ; attended by the Duke of Clarence, the Earls 
of Warwick and Shrewſbury, the Lord Stanicy, &c. and from thence went to the Biſhop of London's Palace, where he kept his Court» Hall, fol: 210. 


HMllingjhead, p- 1328. 


(7) And it was enacted, That extreme Puniſhment ſhevld be done without delay, on ſach of King Edward's Adherents, as were apprehended, and were 


either in Captivity, or went at large upon truſt of their Sureties. Hall, 210. 
(8) In the Foret# of Waibridre in Hunti'; danſbire. , Sto, P 42 3+ 
(9) On Tower-Hilf, and buried at the Black-friers. Ibid. 
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ſay, to ſeek for ſafety in Arms. Perhaps this is one of 
the principal cauſes of ſeveral Revolutions which had al- 
ready, and which afterwards happened. 

Shortly aſter the breaking up of the Parliament, the 
Earl of Pembroke went for Henry Earl of Richmond his 
Nephew, who had concealed himſelf in J/ales (1), and 
brought him to the King. It is pretended, Henry ſted- 
faſtly fixing his Eyes upon that young Prince, foretold, 
he ſhould one Day mount the Throne, and put an end to 
the Quarrel of the two Houſes, But I do not know whe- 
ther this fact be ſo well proved, as ſome Hiſtorians affirm. 
There ſeems to be reaſon to preſume, it was invented in 
the Reign of Henry VII, whilſt the Canonization of 
Henry VI was ſolliciting at Rome, For, the chief cauſe 
of the Pope's oppoſition, was, that though he was willing 
to own Henry VI for a good Man, he could not ſee in 
his Life any proof of an eminent Sanctity. So, this pre- 
tended Prophecy, if it had been well atteſted, would have 
been very proper to remove the Objection, | 

The Earl of J/arwick having forgiven the Archbiſhop 
of York his Brother, for letting Edward eſcape, procured 
him a Grant of I/9d/txck Park, and many other Ma- 
nors (2), with the confiſcation of the Eſtates of ſeveral Per- 


* ſons condemned for Rebellion, that is, for having ſerved 


Edward. h | 
T left Edward at the Hague in a very melancholy State, 


Burgundy's deprived of his Kingdom, and living at the expence of 
Lc the Lord Grutbigſe, till the Duke of Burgundy was in- 


Edward. 
Commin. 
Hall. 
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formed of his caſe, The news of the King his Brother- 
in-law's arrival in his Dominions, was by no means 
pleaſing to the Duke. Philip de Commines affirms, he 
would have been leſs uneaſy at the news of his Death. 
For, in that caſe, he would have had but one courſe to 
take; namely, to approve of Henry's Reſtoration. But 
Edward being alive and in Holland, could not but throw 
him into great perplexity. He had made an Alliance 
with him not out of Affection, but ſolely for reaſons of 
State. He had facrificed to his Intereſt his Averſion for 
the Houſe of York; an Averſion wherein he had been 
educated by Mother, Daughter of a Princeſs of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter. Mean while, he was reduced to the 
ſad Neceſſity either of deſerting his Brother-in-law, who 
was come for refuge into his Dominions, or of expoſing 
himſelf, in proteCting him, to the danger of drawing upon 
him the united Forces of France and England, On the 
other hand, the Dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, who made 
a different ſort of figure at his Court from what they did 
before this Revolution, earneſtly preſſed him to abandon 
Edward, and threatned him, in caſe of Refuſal, with the 
Indignation of England. Moreover, the Earl of War- 
wick had now ſent to Calais a Body of Troops, which 
only waited for orders to join the French, and invade ſome 
Province of the Low-Countries. Vauclair had not only 
received theſe Tooops into the Town, but by many other 


Steps had ſhewn, that he was far from being unfaithful to 


the Earl of IVarwick. Philip de Commines relates, that 
the Duke his Maſter having ſent him to Calais, for a 
Confirmation of the Truce of Commerce between that 
Place and the Law-Countries, found the Governor, Garri- 
ſon, and Townſmen entirely for Henry(3). He adds, that 
he ſaw no other way to ſucceed in his Negotiation than 
to tell the Inhabitants of Calais, that the Truce being 
made with England, and not with Edward's Perſon (4), 
the change of King was not a ſufficient motive to break 
it. By that, he intimated his Maſter diſliked not the 
Revolution, 

It is certain, it greatly concerned that Prince to keep fair 
with the Engl. But the better to underſtand his em- 
baraſſment cauſed by Edward's retreat into his Dominions, 
it will be neceſſary to know the Situation of his Affairs. 
By the Treaty, Lewis XI ſigned at Peronne, he promiſed 
to give in Appennage to the Duke of Berry his Brother, 
Champagne and Brie in lieu of Normandy, which he had 
taken from him. He was not a little embarraſſed by this 
Ingagement, He plainly perceived, the Duke of Bur- 
gundys Aim was to have Prince Charles for neighbour, 
to be able by his means to ſtir up Commotions in 
France whenever he pleaſed. But for the fame reaſon he 
himſelf wanted to keep his Brother at a diſtance from the 
Duke. For that purpoſe, he tried to perſuade the Duke 
of Berry to accept of Guienne and Rochelle, inſtead of 
Champagne, and, to ſucceed in this Project, bribed all thoſe 
who had any influence upon him. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy being informed of this deſign, oppoſed it to the ut- 


(1) He went into Mues to viſit his County of Pembroke, where he found Henry, then between nine and ten Years old, who was kept in a manner like a 
Captive, but well and honourab:y educated by the Lady Herbert, Relict of William Earl of Pembroke, Hall, fol. 211. 


(2) Hanburgh, Metten, and Stonesfeld. Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XI. p. 669. 


(3) He found they all wore the Earl of #arwick's Badge, and on every Door were ſet white Croſſes and ragged Staves. Commines, I. 3. c. 6. Hall, 


ſol. 212. | 
(4) Whom he reported to be dead - See Commines, I. 3. c. 6. 


(5) The Earl of St. P had a yearly Penſion of thirty thouſand Livres from the King of France. P. Daniel, Tom. VI. p. 420. | 
(6) He intended to ſend them, but was diſſuaded from it by the Merchants of the Stable; who were then Perſons of great Authority, and had a great In- 


fluence upon the Aﬀtiirs of the Nation. Commires, |. 3. c. 6, 
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moſt of his power, by repreſenting to the Duke of Berry, 14756, 
how much that Exchange would be to his prejud ce. But 
perceiving theſe Reaſons to be ineffectual, he inſinuated to 

him, by private Emiſlaries, that, if he demanded his only © 
Daughter in Marriage, he would certainly obtain her, and 

might, to prevent his Brother's Oppoſition, retire into Eng- 

land till the Marriage was concluded. This Nezotiation Aa. püb. 
had been carried ſo far, that Edward, at the Duke of Bur- XI. p. 644 
gundy's Inſtance, had ordered a Safe-Condudt"to' be diſ- 
patched for that Prince. But theſe meaſures were broken; 

becauſe the Duke of Berry, perſuaded by his-treacherous 
Counſellors, determined at laſt to accept of the Exchange 

offered by the King his Brother. | | 

Upon this the Duke of Burgundy liſtened but coldly to 
the propofal of the Marriage, which could no longer be 
ſubſervient to his Defigns. Mean while, the Duke of Commin, J 
Bretagne and the Conſtable de St. Pol, who were deeply entre. 9 
concerned in the Negotiation (5), were extremely deſirous e 
of its Succeſs, As they loved not the King, they conſi- 
dered, this Marriage would be an infallible means to keep 
up, between the two Brothers, a Diſſenſion from which 
they hoped to reap great Advantages. There was nothing 
wanting but the Duke of Burgundys Conſent, and as 
they ſaw he had no Inclination, they undertook to obtain 
it by an extraordinary method. They pretended to be 
diſſatisfied with the Duke, and adviſed the King of France 
to make War upon him, promiſing to aſſiſt him to the 
utmoſt of their power, Their Aim was to offer the 
Duke, when he ſhould come to be preſſed, to eſpouſe his 
Quarrel, on condition he would give his Daughter to the 
Duke of Guienne, Lewis XI defired nothing more than 
to fee the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne at variance, 
Beſides, he moſt paſſionately wiſhed to take from the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Towns upon the Somme, deli- 
vered to him by the Treaty of Conflans. He would not 
however have attempted to make war upon him, for fear 
the Duke of Bretagne and the Conſtable ſhould have raiſed 
Diſturbances in the Kingdom, whilſt he was elſewhere em- 
ployed. But when he thought himſelf fafe from that quar- 
ter, he immediately reſolved upon the War, as having 
no Intelligence of their Plot. Before he declared himſelf, 
he ſent private Emiſſaries to the Towns he wanted to 
recover, to win the principal Butghers to his Intereſt. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Duke of Burgundy kept Commin; 
but ſlender Garriſons in his Towns, and upon the Peace, 
diſbanded his Troops to eaſe his Subjects. | 

Lewis having laid all his Plots, aſſembled the Eſtates at Lewis Xl. 
Tours in March 1470, where, upon frivolous Complaints declare: War 
brought by the Earl of Eu againſt the Duke of Burgun- —_ 
dy, he was ſummoned before the Court of Peers, and the Mezcrais 
Citation was ſent by a Summoner vf the Parliament, The 
Duke not appearing, War was proclaimed againſt him, 
and St. Quentin taken, where the Conſtable de St. Pal 
entered without oppoſition. Amiens opened her Gates to 
the King by the like Practices, and the Duke was alſo 
very near loſing Abbeville. 

Such was the Situation of the Duke of Burgundys Af. Tie Dale it 
fairs, when Edward came for refuge into tits Country. He 2 * * 
ſaw himſelf unexpectedly attacked by the King of France, 2217 
and preſently after the Earl of F/arwick ſent (6) four Warwick. 
thouſand Men to Calais to join the French, or make a © 
Diverſion, So, the Duke could do nothing more prejudi- 
cial to his Intereſt, than exaſperate the Earl of Vartuict᷑ 
by protecting Edward. It is not therefore ſtrange, if Ed- 
ward endured ſome mortifications during his retreat. It 
was neceſlary for the Duke of Burgundys intereſt, that it 
ſhould be thought in England, he was forry to ſee him, and 
had no inclination to protect him. But in private, he 
promiſed to give him aſſiſtance as ſoon as he could do it 
with ſaſety. 

This policy did not ſerve Edward's turn. He could 
have wiſhed, the Duke of Burgundy would have openly 
declared for him, imagining ſuch a declaration would have 
greatly conduced to the ſupport of his party in England. 

At laſt, finding the Duke remained firm to his reſolu- Commia« 
tion, and his Ducheſs's ſollicitations made no impreſſion 

upon him, he demanded a private Audience. As the Duke 

could not refuſe it, he repreſented to him, That a Edward's 
“longer delay was extremely prejudicial to him: That 2 
cc he loſt his friends and creatures in England, whilſt the 5e 
4 Earl of Warwick was daily ſtrengthning himſelf in his Burgundy« 
e uſurped power: That therefore there was no medium be- 
ce tween aſſiſting him ſpeedily, and abandoning him to his 
« ill- fortune. Then he imparted to him his Brother the 


Duke 
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„% Duke of Clarence's promiſes, adding, it was abſolutely 
e neceflary to make haſte, leſt that Prince, who was na- 
« turally inconſtant, ſhould alter his mind, or the Earl of 
«/;[/arwith diſcovering his deſign, hinder him from ex- 
«. ecuting, it, by removing him from the Government. 
« To theſe reaſons, which concerned him in particular, 
e he added the conſideration of their mutual oath, where- 
by they were bound to give each other proofs of a ſin- 
« cere friendſhip and 4 ready aſſiſtance, in caſe of ne- 
«« ceflity. Moreover, he intreated him to reflect, that 
« in acting for him, he was alſo labouring for his own 
« family, which might one day ſtand in need of aſſiſtance ; 
« not to reckon the honour which would redound to 
« him, by reſtoring a King his Brother-in-law to the 
« Throne, Finally, he poſitively promiſed to enter into 
« a ſtrict alliance with him againſt France; the moment 
« he was reſtored ; adding, that ſuch a league was the 
right way to reſiſt their common enemy. He concluded 
« with repreſenting, that diſiimulation would never be 
4e able to produce the effect he intended, ſince it would not 
« hinder Lewis and the Earl of Warwick from jointly en- 
« deavouring to ruin him.” ; Li 
The Duke of The Duke of Burgundy was moved with this diſcourſe. 
Burgundy He perceived, that in effect there was no medium in the 
ere alternative propoſed to him by Edward. Above all, he 
4 10 by ſcriouſly conſidered what that Prince had ſaid in the laſt 
Commin. place, that he could not hope to repulſe the attacks of the 
Hollingh. King of France, without the aſſiſtance of England, which 
could be expected only by Edward's reſtoration. That 
on the contrary, by deſerting him, he would run the risk 
of ſeeing France and England unite all their forces againſt 
him. But on the other hand, he conſidered, he could 
give Edward but a ver ſmall aid, conſidering the preſent 
poſture of his own affairs, That it was to be feared 
this attempt happening to miſcarry, he ſhould furniſh the 
Earl of J/arwick with a plauſible pretence to attack him. 
In this perplexity, he deviſed an expedient, whereby he 
imagined he could at once ſalve the appearances with 
IVarwick, and give ſome ſmall aſſiſtance to the fugitive 
Commin. King. He equipped four large Ships at Vere, a free Port 
in Zealand, in other Perſons names, who were furniſhed 
with Money. Moreover, he privately hired fourteen Ships 
of the Eafterlings, to convoy the King into England, and 
to keep upon the Coaſt a fortnight after his landing, to 
conduct him back in caſe of neceſſity. Then, giving 
Edward a good ſum of money (1), he left him in Hol- 
Commin. land, and went himſelf into Flanders, When all theſe 
Ships were ready, Edward diſappearing, notice was ſent to 
the Duke, who immediately ordered Proclamation to be 
made, that none of his Subjects ſhould aſſiſt him 3 
or indirectly upon pain of Death. It is likely, if Edward's 
attempt had miſcarried, the Earl of J/arwick would not 
have been deceived by this Artifice. 


Warwick W hatever care was taken by Edward and the Duke of 
KA 7 Burgundy to conceal their 7 the Earl of Warwick 
Edward's had received ſome intelligence of them. It was too much 
* for his intereſt to have good Spies in Holland, to neglect ſo 
Xl. p. 676. neceſiary a precaution; It appears in the Collection of the 
Publick As, that on the 21ſt of December the Marqueſs 
of Montague had orders to levy Troops in the North, on 
pretence of a Rebellion (2), not mentioned by the Hiſto- 
rians. Probably, it was only a farther precaution taken by 
the Earl of Maric, upon ſome general advices of a 
Plot forming in Holland. — 
1471. The 2d k 1471, the Earl of Warwick was 
7: nade made High-Admiral. Doubtleſs, he did not dare to truſt 
%, Ani others with the care of equipping a Fleet, which he fore- 
b. 6790, ſaw would be wanted, if the Duke of Burgundy attempted 
Sacher to aſſiſt Edward with open force. The advices from Fal- 
b. os, land being ſomething more certain than hitherto, the Duke 
of Clarence, Who was by no means ſuſpected of holding in- 
telligence with his Brother, was commiſſioned to raiſe an 
army to oppoſe his deſigns in caſe he ſhould return into 
the Kingdom. 


Bo 8 Theſe meaſures being taken, the Earl of Farwick 


land ard made haſte to conclude with Lewis XI an alliance, pro- 


France 3 jected ſome time before. But as it was difficult, to make 
P. 007, 681. 
623. 


1470. 


8 Fifty thouſands Florins. Commines, 1. 3. c. 6. 


(3) Rapin has not 
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an alliance with a Prince actually in War with England, 1471. 
and as a Peace could not be concluded by reaſon of 

Henry's pretenſions to the Crown of France, a long Truce 

was reſolved upon, almoſt equivalent to a Peace, In the 

Treaty upon this occaſion, it was agreed the Truce 

ſhould laſt till one of the two parties deſired to break it, 

in Which caſe he was to give the other five years notice, 

and the Truce was to continue ten years without being 
revocable (3). It was farther agreed, that a place ſhould 

be appointed to treat of a final Peace. Lewis XI, wasp. 696, 
pleaſed, I know not for what reaſon, that the Duke of 

Gutenne his Brother ſhould be particularly included in the 

Truce. 

The ſame day the Treaty was ſigned, the grand Priorp- 693. 

of the Order of St. John of Fernſalem ſet out for France, 

to bring home Queen Margaret and the Prince of 

Wales., | ; | 
Shortly after, the Earl of J/arwick, out of affection to Grant 12154 
the Duke of Clarence his Son-in-law, or to attach that P*# f 
Prince the more to the King's fide, reſtored him the Go- See, 
vernment of {reland, with ſeveral Manors in England, for-. 693, 500, 
feited by Edward's adherents, IT he Marqueſs of Mmtague,?: 699, co. 
and Jaſper Tudor Eatl of Pembroke, had likewiſe a ſhare 

in the King's favours, 

Mean while, Edward having finiſhed all his prepara- Edward be, 
tions, failed from the Port of Vere about the middle of., 
March (4), bringing with him two thouſand Men. He — 
diſimbarked at Ravenſpur (5), where Henry IV had for- Hollingh. 
merly landed when he came to wreſt the Crown from — lands af 
Richard II. He expected to be received with acclama- ;,, 2 
tions; but, contrary to his expectation, found the Inhabi- r:ccive?. 
tants of thoſe parts extremely diſpleaſed with his coming. — 
Some were well affected to the Houſe of Lancaſter : — 
Others, ſeeing Eduard ſo thinly attended, were afraid 
to venture openly to eſpouſe his cauſe. Mean while, as 
there were no regular Troops, he niet with no oppoſition. 

But that was not all he deſired. He would have been 

glad to be met by the People and ſee his army increaſe. 

This diſappointment obliging him to march with circum- He taker only 
ſpection, he cauſed it to be rumoured, that he was come“ = 
only as Duke of York to claim the private inheritance of — 
his family, which had been confiſcated (6). Hemy TV Hall. 
had formerly uſed the fame artifice, but more juſtly, 

ſince he was baniſhed without legal Cauſe, But if E4- 

ward had no Right to the Crown, as he ſeemed to own, 

he muſt have been guilty of Uſurpation, and conſequently 

could not with juſtice complain that his Eſtate was con- 

fiſcated. The reaſon why he did not carry his pretenſions . Reaſun 
any farther, upon his arrival in the Kingdom, ſeems to beef i. 
this: He was ſtrongly. perſuaded, that the pecple in ge- 

neral were much more inclined to him than to his 

Rival, but that the Magiſtrates were againſt him. Indeed, 

as ſoon as the Earl of J/arwick had the Government in 

his hands, after Henry's Reſtoration, his firſt care was to 

fill all the offices with his creatures. It was therefore con- 
venient, that Edward ſhould furniſh the People with a 
pretence to favour him, how flight ſoever it might be, 
thereby to oppoſe the authority of the Magiſtrates, who 

would have had too great an advantage, could they have 
affirmed, he was come in arms to dethrone the reigning 

King. Whereas by demanding only his private patri- 

mony, he moved the People's compaſſion, and inſpired them 

with hopes that the quarrel] between the two Houſes 

might at length be ended, by reſtoring his Inheritance, 


Be this as it will, Edward, though little pleaſed with the r „ele 


People's coldneſs, marched towards Ny, giving Fry to. York, 
every where the title of King, and ſtiling himſelf only Hal. 
Duke (7). _ 

The News of Etward's landing having reached the warw'ck. 
Court, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Iarwickfrepare 2 
departed from Londom to levy Troops. At the fame time 5% 
the Magiſtrates of the Town were ordered to ſ};ut their Act. Pub. 
Gates upon the Enemy, and the Marqueſs of Montague, X': Þ: 795+ 
who kept at Pontfradt with a Body of Troops (8), had Hell neh. 
Orders to fight Edward before his arrival at It (9). 

But the Marqueſs, for what reaſon is unknown, remained 
in his Poſt without making any Motion to hinder his 


Tam in reſiſtentiam Adverſariorum & inimicorum noſtrorum Exterorum, Regnum noſtrum Angliz in Partibus Borealibus ut accepimus in1adere 
nicentinm, quam in repreſſionem diverſorum Rebellium noftrorum. ------- Rymer's Ford. Tom. XI. p. 676. ; 
lainly expreſſed the Nature of this Truce : By the Treaty, as it ſtands in Rymer's Feed. Tom. XI. p. 683----- 690, the Truce was 


nct to be revoked in : ve Years, after which, if either Party thought fit to revoke it, the Revocation was not to take place till five Years more, that is, not 


till ten Years after the Date. 


(4) He embarked at Fluſhing in Zealand, on March 2; but the Wind being contrary, he did not fail till the 1 1th. Holingſhead, p. 1327. 

(5) The 12th of March, Edzvard came before Cromer, in Norſalt, where he ſent on Shore Sir Robert Chamberlaine, Sir Gilbert Debenham, and others, to 
unckerſtand how the People ſtocd uffected ; they found, that by reaſon of the Vigilance of Jebn de Vere Earl of Oxford, and the great Preparations R. had 
made, it was unſafe to land in thoſe Parts: Wherefore they ſteer'd to the Northward, and, à Stœm arifing that night, they could not land til! the 14th, 
which they did at Rateuſpur, and places adjoining. The King lodged that night in a Village two Miles from the Place of his Landing. The next day, be- 
ing the 15th cf March, the King's Forces met and joined in a Body, whence they proceeded to Bewerly, xc. Did. 

(6) And ſhewed the Earl of Northumberland's Letters under his Seal, wherein he had invited him over. Stow, p. 423+ | 

(7) It is incredible, ſays Hall, what effect this new imagination (his claiming only the Duchy of Nit) had upon the People. All Men moved with mercy 
end compatſicn, began cut of hand either to favour him, or elſe not to reſiſt him, fol. 21 5. 


(3) Fcur thouſand Men. Stow, ps 42 


(y) Or elie to hinder him ſtum proceeding further, till he ſhould coine himſelf Hall, fol. 22 5. 


March, 


| 
| 
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1471. March (i). Some aſcribe this Conduct to his ignorance of 
ry 4.ubtfu! £4ward"s Forces, But what likelihood was there of his 
Mo... wanting good Intelligence upon ſo important an occaſion ? 

Others tax him with Cowardice ; but he was one of the 
braveſt Lords of the Kingdom. Some believe there was a 
good Underſtanding between him and Edword ; but the 

The apparent Sequel ſhewed the contrary. Thoſe that reaſon with moſt 

R-4j.2 of it. probability, ſay, That Montague, imagining Edward would 
not return into England without a well-grounded hope 
of being reſtored, deſigned to reſerve himſelf this way, 
in order to make his Peace with him. And, though his 
Attempt ſhould miſcarry, Miumtague did not deſpair of 
appealing the Earl his Brother, 

Elward, Mean while, Edward approaching York (2), two of the 
= . ,, Aldermen came and intreated him, in the name of the 

York, „de Magiſtrates, to march another way; repreſenting, that 
aol lle they could not receive into their City, a Prince that was 

2 come to take the Crown from their lawful King. Ed- 

I's afeoers ward, purſuant to the Plan he had formed, replied, *© That 

, «© he was not come to take the Crown from the King : 

Hall, © That ſince the people had declared for Henry, he ac- 

Hollingh., © Knowleged him for his Sovereign, and had no inten- 

tion to do him any prejudice: That he was come to 
<« requeſt the King for the reſtitution of his eſtate, not 
& with an army to uſe force, but only with a few fol- 
c lowers, to ſecure him from the malice of his enemies: 
© That the Parliament ſhould be the Judge of his cauſe, 
& and defircd only to have means to paſs his days quietly, 
<« in the allegiance becoming a good ſubject : That how- 
e ever, the inhabitants of J ſhould of all others be the 
„ Jaſt to deny him admittance, ſince his Lands in the 
County, as well as his Title of Duke of York rendered 
% him their Countryman. In fine he prayed them to 
c remember the favors which, on ſeveral occaſions, the 
City had received from his Family.“ 

The Perple The Aldermen returned with this anſwer, which was 
-bice the not ſufficient to ſatisfy the Magiſtrates, devoted as they 

Mazijirat®* were to the Earl of J/arwick ; but Edward's Adherents 

o admit him. A , : . 

Hall, in the City, perſuading the People, that it would be very 

Holl ag. crucl to refuſe the gates to a Prince, who, ſubmitting him- 

ſelf to the King and Parliament, was only come to de- 
mand his Inheritance, there was ſuch a Commotion, that 

D-purice are the Magiſtrates were not able to appeaſe it, All they 
44179 bi could obtain of the People was, that Deputies ſhould be 

ſent to Edward to make Terms with him, in order to 
preſerve, as far as poſſible, the Rights of the King, and 
ſave the City from plunder. "The Deputies found Ed- 
He feocars t ward ready to promiſe whatever they deſired, He pro- 
- 3 teſted he was ſincere, and promiſed he would do no da- 
Hollingth, mage to the City, and always remain the King's faithful 
Subject, Whereupon the gates were opened to him, and 
entering the City, he went to the Cathedral, and con- 
firmed his engagements with a ſolemn Oath. Every thing 
being thus tranſacted, on his part, with great mildneſs 
and moderation, he borrowed ſome Money of the Citizens, 
and leaving a Garriſon, departed, in order for London. 
During his ſhort ſtay at York, his Army was greatly in- 
creaſed, He would not however have ventured to march 
towards Londin, had he not expected, it would continue 
to increaſe in his rout, and the Duke of Clarence perform 
his promiſe (3). 
COOLER In the mean time, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl 
ns Of IVarwick were parted in order to aſſemble their For- 
eachan ces. Their deſign was afterwards to join their Troops 
Army. into one Body, and ſet at their head the Prince of Wales, 
Act. Pub. G , bd ; 3 : 
XI. p. 706. Son of Henry, who was expected from France. The 
Earl of Harti thought, he had ſufficient time to pre- 
pare and join the Duke of Clarence, becauſe he did not 
Montague doubt that his Brother Montague would be ſtrong enough 

+ Edward to ſtop Edward, But contrary to his Expectation, he 

.. . . 
Hall. heard that Montague had ſuffered him to paſs without op- 
Hollingh- poſition; and that his Army continually increaſed upon 
his rout with great numbers of Officers and Soldiers, that 
came to him from all Parts of the Kingdom. He was 
extremely ſurprized with this News, and could not tell 
Warwick What to think of Montague, who behaved ſo remiſsly in 
e ee aſfair of ſuch Importance. He diſſembled however, 
Halt, and aſter ſending him expreſs Orders to come and join 
him, and deſiring the Duke of Clarence to advance with 
all poſſible diligence, reſolved to encamp near Coventry, 
and there expect Edward. His deſign was to follow him 


(1) Stereo ſays, he had received Letters from the Duke of Clarence, that he ſhould not fight until he came, p. 423» 


(2) M.. „. Fi I . Hellingfp. P- 1 328. 


(3) In his March from Yor: to London, inſtead of going through Pontfra#, where the Marqueſs of Montague lay encamped, he took a Compaſs of abont 
ur miles, and came to Natringhan, where Sir Thomas Parre, Sir Fames Harrington, Sir William Stanley, Sir Thomas Burgh, Sir Thomas Montgomery, 
Sir Wiltiam Norris, &c. repaired to him. Here they perſuaded him to iſſue out a Proclamation, as King, under the name of Edward IV, faying, they 
woull {-rveno Man but a King. Hall, fol. 215. Iialineſb. p. 1329. Stow, p. 423» 


(4) Wh: re He Came March 29, Holiinz/h. p. 1729s 
s) Edmuns Beaufort, (% George Nevill. 
7) On Agri. Ialliugſb. p. 1331. 


(8) Which they did u, on theſe three Accounts: 1. They were induced thereto by the many Friends of his that had taken Sanctuary, and particularly 
ome heowed feveral Merchants great Sums, which would have otherwiſe been Joſt. And zdly, Edward having been familiar 
with the Wives of the Cet Ciilceny, they perſuaded their Husbands and Relations to dechre for hun. Commines, I. 3+ Cc. 7+ 


the Queen his Wiles. 2. 1 


* 


Vol. I. 
in caſe he had the boldneſs to come between him and the x 
Duke of Clarence, or amuſe him in thoſe parts till his two 
other Bodies were arrived. Indeed, Montague began his 72, Y. 
match to join his Brother, and the Duke of Clarence like- hen, 5 
wiſe advancing, kept within diſtance, as if he intended the“ Vin. 
ſame thing. | 

Mean while, Edward, who was now about Coventry (4), Edwarg 
approached the Earl of JYarwict's Intrenchments, with a 74 as f 
ſhew of attacking them. The Earl finding hiniſelf weak, avs gd 
ſent frequent Expreſſes to the Duke of Clarence, to de- Hall. jap 
ſire him to advance with all poflible expedition. But the Hallingſh. 
Duke {till foundſome excuſe to defer the Junction. Whilſt ._ 
the two Armies were thus in ſight, and ready, in all Cast * 
appearance, to ingage, the Duke of Glaucefter, with a ſmall jeins 


Train, rode forth from the Camp of Edward his Brother, Edward, 
and without demanding a Safe-Conduct, went directly * 
to the Duke of Clarence, At their firſt meeting the two 
Brothers tenderly embraced one another, Then, after a 

ſhort Conference, the Duke of Clarence having gained 

the principal Officers, cauſed Edward to be proclaimed in 

his army. The ſame day Edward headed his own Troops, 

and joined the Duke of Clarence with all the marks of a 
mutual Friendſhip. 

This was a ſtunning Blow to the Earl of F/arwick, The Date 
who little expected it. However, in ſpite of this misfor-./#: J Af. 
tune, which would have diſcouraged any other Man, he 228 
could not reſolve to hearken to any propoſals of agree- els #. 
ment, though the Duke of Clarence offered him his medi- Hall. 
ation, But ſuch a mediator, who had ſo openly betrayed Hullogſh, 
him, could not but be ſuſpected by him. As his army 
would be ſoon reinforced by Montague's Troops, and he 
was ſtrongly intrenched, he did not think proper, too 
haſtily to treat of an accommodation, which muſt have 
been very diſadvantagious to him. Beſides, he hoped that 
Londen, where he had left the Duke of Somerſet (5), and 
the Archbiſhop of York (6), would ſhut her gates againſt 
Edward, if he appeared before the City. In that caſe, 
he was reſolved to follow him, immediately after Monta- 
gue's arrival, and force him, either to retire elſewhere, or 
join battle at the gates of the Capital, with a manifeſt diſ- 
advantage. But theſe meaſures proved not very juſt, 

Preſently after the junction of the two Brothers, it was Edward 

debated, whether they ſhould attack the Earl of J/arwick marctes 
in his Intrenchments, or march directly to London ; and 3 
the laſt was deemed moſt convenient. Firſt, becauſe Ed- Hin 
ward having many friends in the City, it was likely, that Hollingk, 
ſeeing him approach with a powerful army, they would 
uſe their endeavours to procure him admittance, and the 
Earl of J/arw:c#'s diſtance would greatly facilitate their 
attempt. Secondly, nothing could be more for Edward's 
advantage than to have Lenden on his fide, He wanted 
Money, and could not eafily find it elſewhere. More- 
over he could not abſolutely rely upon his Reſtoration, 
ſo long as he was not maſter of the Metropolis. Laftly, 
it was of the utmoſt importance to have Henry in his power. 
He began therefore his march to London (7), leaving the 
Earl of J/arwick behind him, not without danger of being 
reduced to great ſtraits, in caſe the Landaners refuſed to 
receive him. 

When the news reached London, that the two Brothers 2, Lan- 
were joined, and approaching the City, the Earl of War- doners are 
wick was given over for loſt. This belief inſpired the ©" 
People with a terror which Edward's Friends carefully Pawan. 
cheriſhed, by aggravating the City's danger of being ex- Hall. 
poſed to Edward's Indignation, unleſs it was averted by a Holinghe 
ſpeedy ſubmiſſion. At the ſame time, they, that after £4- 
ward's flight had taken Sanctuary in Y/eftminfter-Abbey, 
came out and ſupported that Prince's Intereſt, On - 4 
other hand, thoſe that were againſt him durſt hardly open 
their mouth, for fear their endeavours ſhould turn to their 
ruin. So, without waiting the Reſolution of the Magi- 
ſtrates, the People were ready to open the gates to Ed. 
ward, and run out to meet him (8). In vain did the 
Duke of Somerſet and the Archbiſhop of York oppoſe this 
reſolution ; they were not heard. In vain did they pro- 
miſe the People, that the Earl of 7/arwick would come to 
their relief in three days: Edward's army, which was 
now at the gates of the City, wrought a contrary effect. 
In fine, Edward's Party prevailing, the People went out 
in crowds to receive him with acclamations, which, whe- 
ther real or feigned, were to him of great ſervice, Whilſt 
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1471. Edward was thus received, Henrys friends withdrew from 
the City, without any one's thinking to help that unfor- 

tunate Prince to make his eſcape, 
Edward entered London the 11th of April, and imme- 


ters the Ci. diately thanked the People for their Affection, and pro- 


Hall. 
Hollinęſh. 
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miſed to have it in everlaſting remembrance. He ſeconded 
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Gil 


this promiſe with ſever acts of Clemency, which en- 
tirely won him the hearts of the Citizens, Mean while, 
Henry, who had not found means to eſcape, nor perhaps 
ſo much as thought of it (1), was again impriſoned in the 
Tower, from whence he had been taken ſeven months be- 
fore to re-mount the Throne. 
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Continuation of the Reign of ED]WARD IV. 


DR D had not time to make a long ſtay at 
London. Two days after his arrival, he departed 
to put himſelf at the head of his Army, hear- 


ing the Earl of Warwick was advanced to St. 


Albans, Undoubtedly the Earl was extremely embarraſſ- 
„ ed, He had decamped from Coventry, and marched with 


N; Et. 


WH mnarcbes 
f T7047 ds 
L [ don. 


Hail. 


ef Barnet. 


An great diligence, in expectation that the City of London 
Latte 


would keep Edward at leaſt a few days before the Walls, 
and the news of his approach hinder the Inhabitants from 
receiving him. But he ſaw the Metropolis loſt, King Hen- 
ry in priſon, and the whole Kingdom, as it were, ready 
to declare for his Enemy. In this extremity there was 
no other refuge, but to fight and vanquiſh Edward, A 
Victory was the only means of reſtoring his Affairs. But 
on the other hand, though he had « good Army, it was 
far from being ſo ſtrong as Edward's, which too conti- 
nually increaſed, ſince his being maſter of London. Be- 
ſides, the Conduct of the Marquiſs of Montague his Bro- 
ther was ſo myſterious, he could not tell what to think of 
it He remembred he entered with reluctance into the 
Project of dethroning Edward, and had lately twice neg- 
lected to fight him, upon occaſions where all hazards were 
to be run. It is true, he was come to join him, but 
this farther increaſed his ſuſpicions. The Duke of Cla- 
rence his Son-in-law's example, made him apprehenſive, 
his own Brother was corrupted. In this ſtate of fear and 
uncertainty, he would willingly have diſmiſſed him, if he 
had not been afraid of diſcouraging his army. In ſhort, 
after many reflections upon the poſture of his affairs, flight 
being difhcult and diſhonourable, and the ſucceſs of the 
Battle yet uncertain, he concluded, his only way was to 
venture a Battle, and die honorably, if Victory declared 
for his enemy. But withal, he reſolved ſo to order it, 
that the Marquiſs his Brother ſhould run the ſame fortune 
with him, ſince it was the event only that could aſſure 
him of his fidelity. In this reſolution, he marched from 
St. Albans, and advancing to Barnet, which is but ten 
miles from London, met Edward, who was likewiſe ad- 
vancing to fight. There, upon the 14th of April, being 
Eaſter-Day, a terrible Battle was fought, which decided 
the fate of the two Competitors. Edward had brought 
Henry with him, not daring to commit him to any one's 
cuſtody. Thus, that unfortunate Prince ſeemed born on- 
ly to be the ſport of fortune. Happy in being, by his 
natural weakneſs of mind, leſs ſenſible of his misfortunes 
than any other would have been (2). 
The Battle began early in the morning, and laſted till 
' Barret Noon. Never perhaps had two Armies been ſeen to 
e fight with more bravery and obſtinacy. Every one con- 
--- % ſidering himſelf as a Rebel in caſe the Enemy was victo- 
+ £,4-% rious, no favour was expected. The barbarity uſually 
1.14, practiſed in civil Wars was well known, and more eſpe- 
ws, Cially in this, where ſundry revolutions in favour of both 
parties, had carried animoſity to the higheſt degree. T his 
probably was the true cauſe of the continuance of the Bat- 
tle, The Earl of J/arwick's Troops, though inferior in 
number (3), fought deſperately, being determined, by the 
example of their General, either to conquer or die. 'I hey 
had even reaſon to hope, for ſome time, that victory 
was going to declare in their favour, Some Squadrons 
detached by the Earl of J/arwick from the third line, 
gained ſo much ground upon their Enemies, that ſeveral 
poſted to London with the news of their defeat. But 
Edward not loſing the preſence of Mind ſo neceſſary to 


The Battle 


and William Lord Haſtings the Rear. 


the middle, by Edmund Beaufort Duke of Somerſet. Hall, fol. 217. 


DW, p. 423. 


No. 31. Vo. I. 


1) He was delivered to Edward by the Archbiſhop of York, who had made his Peace with him. Hollingfh. p. 1333. 
(2) In Edward's Army, the Front was led by Richard Duke of Ghegfter ; Edward himſelf, and George Duke ot 


a General on ſuch perilous occaſions, ordered a body of 
reſerve to advance, who falling upon the victorious 
Enemies in the Flank, put them in extreme diforder, 

The ſmall number of the Earl of JYa:wicts Troops 
ſuffered him not to make a detachment to oppoſe to 

that body. At the ſame time, the Earl of Oxford, who 

had beat back Edward's "Troops, conſidering he had leſt 

the line where he was poſted, too much expoſed, wheeled 
about, to return to his Poſt. "This precaution, though C 
prudent, occaſioned the Earl of J/arwict's Defeat. The - -oichs 
Earl of Oxford's Badge upon his arms and colouts was a 
Star with Streams, and Edward's device was a Sun. A Uabingzon 
ſmall Miſt, which aroſe during the Battle, hinderins the 
Earl of Jarwick's Troops from diſcerning the di Fereace, 

they furiouſly charged theſe Squadrons as they were fe- 
turning to their Poſt, and put them to rout before the 

Earl of Oxford had time to remove their miſtake. This 

bred an extreme confuſion in the Army. Some imagining 

they were betrayed, becauſe attacked by their own men, 

ran away to the Enemies. Others ſeeing them fly that 

way, thought themſelves attacked in the rear, and knew 

not what courſe to take. Mean while, Edward im- 
proving this miſtake, cut in pieces the Troops that were 

flying towards him. The Earl of J/arwick perceiving 

the diſorder, did his utmoſt to remedy it, but it was to 

no purpoſe. At laſt, willing to animate his Troops by 

his example, he ruſhed, tho on foot, among the thick- 

eſt of his Enemies, where he quickly fell, covered with 
wounds. The Marquiſs of Mantague his Brother, deſirous 

to reſcue him, periſhed in the attempt a few moments 

aſter him. Thus ended the Battle about Noon, by the Hall. 
entire defeat of Farwick's Army, ten thouſand whereof 

were ſlain on the ſpot (4). It is ſaid, Edward, who in all Commun. 
the other Battles was wont to publiſh before the fight, that 

the common Soldiers ſhould be ſpared, and the Officers put 

to the ſword, had ordered now that no quarter ſhould be 

given. The Earl of Oxford and the Duke of Somerset Oxford and 
fled into Wales, to the Earl of Pembroke, who was levy < on 
ing Troops for the Earl of JVarwick. The Duke of Ac . 
Exeter was. left for dead among the lain, but coming to . 
life again, he crawled to the next houſe, from whence ver 0% 
he found means to be carried to London, where he took 1 8 
ſanctuary in ¶gſiminſter Abbey. 5 

Such was the ſucceſs of this bloody Day, and ſuch the 
end of the famous Earl of J/arwick, who ſince the be- 
ginning of the quarrel between the Houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, had made in England the greateſt Figure any 
ſubject had ever done before him. In a word, he had 
made and unmade Kings as he pleaſed. Nothing more 
glorious could be ſaid of a private Man, if true Glory 
conſiſted in exceſs of Power (5). 

Edward having thus obtained a complete victory which Er 
ſeemed to ſecure him the Crown, returned to London (6), ne 
where he was triumphantly received. The Inhabitants Hall. 
could not ſufficiently expreſs their Joy, to ſee themſelves 
freed from the danger to which they would have 
been expoſed, had the Earl of J//arwick been conqueror. 

The King's firſt care was to return God thanks for the 
victory at St. Paul's Church; after which, he ordered 
the unfortunate Henry to be ſent to his old priſon. A 
tew days after, he granted a Pardon to the Archbiſhop 7% Ab- 
of York, probably not to incenſe the Clergy by the pu- ©? F 
niſhment of one of their principal Members, Beſides, 1 
he remembered the great ſervice that Prelate had done AR. Pub. 


XI. p. 709. 


) . 


Clarence commanded the main Body; 


ö In the Earl of Warwick's Army, the right Wing was commanded by Jab Nevilke Matquiſs of Montague 
and 7obn de Vere Earl of Oxford ; the left by the Barl of Warwick himſelf, and Fobn Holland Duke of Excter ; and a Body of Archers, which was ig 


(3) The Number of King Edward's Troops did not exceed nine thouſand. Hellingfp. p. 1335. 

(4) Hal! fays, there were ten thouſand flain on both ſides ; Fabian hath but ab ut fifteen Hundred z and Stow four thouſand. They were buried in the 
ficld of Battle, half a mile from Barnet, where a Chapel was afterwards built in memory of them. The moſt confiderable Perſons ſlain on Edward's 
lide, were, the Lords Cromwell and Say, the Lord Montyoy's Son, Sir Humpbrey Bourebier Son of the Lord Berners, c. Hell, fol. 213, Ho! 


lil. p. 1335. 


(5) His Body, and that of his Brother, Jobs Neville Marquiſs of Montague, after being expoſed three Days to all Comers, in St. Paul's Ca 
conveyed to Biham Abbey in Berkſhire, 2 buried. Hall, fol. 218. Stow, p. 42 | ; 6 Cothatreh, wer 


3. 
(6) On Eaſter-Day, in the Afternoon ; he went immediately to Sy» Paul's Church, where he offered his Standard, Hal, fol. 218. 


7Q 


him, 
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1471. him, though perhaps more out of negligence than affec- 
tion, in ſuffering him to eſcape from his conhnement at 
Middleham. 

2ucen Mar- Whilſt theſe things piſſed, Queen Margaret who was 

ear % juſt arrived from France in Dorſethire (1), ſaw herlelf 
Fl., in a ftate worthy of pity. She had ſcarce time to re- 
Hall, freſh herſelf two Days, when ſhe received the fatal news 
Hollingh. gf the defeat and death of the Earl of Mariet. Though 
She rooms ot ſhe had hitherto bravely withſtood all the attacks of for- 
= oy tune, ſhe was ſo affected with this new diſgrace, that 

. ſhe fell into a Swoon, out of which ſhe recovered with 
great difficulty. She ſaw in an inſtant all the conſe- 
quences, and perceiving no refuge, ſhe gave way to 
her Grief, and loſt upon this occaſion that wonderful 
Firmneſs, by which ſhe had ever been fo gloriouſſy diſ- 

end takes tinguiſhed. Thus yielding to her unhappy Lot, and 
"Ie thinking only of ſaving the Prince her Son, ſhe took 
Hollingſh. Sanctuary in the Abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, She 
was ſtill in the mortal agonies, cauſed by this fatal Ac- 
cident, when fhe ſaw arrive the Duke of Somerſet, Fobn 
Beaufort his Brother, the Earls of Pembroke and Devon- 
ire, and the Lord I/enlzck. The two laſt had been for 
Eaward, and unhappily for them had deſerted him. The 
Queen had alſo with her the Grand Prior of St. John's, 
Her Friends ſent into France to conduct her. to England. All theſe 
r ge * Lords, with ſeveral other Officers of diſtinction, ſtrove 
1 en e to comfort her and revive her hopes. They repreſented 
F-r:une orce to her, That ſhe had no reaſon yet to deſpair ; That 
Ht © indeed Edward was victorious, but might be vanquiſhed 
again; That the Kingdom till abounding with friends 
* to King Henry, it was not ſo difficult as ſhe imagin- 
© ed to form a new Army capable of ſtopping the Uſur- 
&« per's progreſs: That as the gaining of one battle had 
© reſtored him to the Throne, ſo the loſs of another 
might caſt him down: That the ſundry revolu- 
tions for and againſt the two Houſes, ſince the quar- 
rel began, ought to teach her, that there was ſtill hope, 
provided ſhe would not by an unſeaſonable fear relin- 
4 quiſh her own interefts, with thoſe of the King her Huſ- 
* band and the Prince her Son: That her Armies had 
& been frequently victorious under her conduct, and it was 
© by no means impoſſible that victory ſhould once more 
© incline to her fide. Laſtly, That all the world con- 
&« ſidered the Prince of Males as undoubted Heir of the 
© Crown, and by ſetting him at the head of the Ar- 
* my, there was ſtill room to expect a happy revolu- 
W 
Se , If Margaret was afraid to expoſe herſelf once more to 
pat ber Sen the viciſſitude of fortune, it was not upon her own ac- 
e count. The Prince her Son was the cauſe of all her 
Hollingh, uneaſineſs. Her tenderneſs for him made her ſee all the 
fatal conſequences of the undertaking propoſed to her, in 
caſe it was not crowned with ſucceſs. She plainly per- 
ceived, he could not attempt to recover the Crown of his 
Anceſtors, without hazarding at the ſame time his own 
life, and that conſideration was ſo grievous to her, as to 
hinder her coming to any reſolution, In this perplexity, 
ſhe propoſed ſending the Prince into France, that in caſe 
the enterprize ſucceeded, he might reap the benefit, and 
The Duke ef if it miſcarried, might at leaſt be in ſafety. But the 
N Duke of Somerſet repreſented to her, that it was chiefly 
upon the Preſence of the Prince that her hopes could be 
founded, which alone would be capable of drawing mul- 
titudes into his ſervice, and induce the Troops to fight 
She yields valiantly for him. At length the Queen, after enduring 
% bin. a violent conflict in her Soul, between the fear of loſing 
her Son, and the deſire of procuring him a Crown which 
ſhe believed his lawful right, conſented to fallow the ad- 
vice of her friends. 
e Speed This reſolution being taken, it was agreed, that the 
«herewith Queen and Prince ſhould retire to Bath, and the reſt go 
ray 9h and aflemble their friends, with the remains of the Earl 

4: Arry. of TVarwick's Army (2). The Earl of Pembroke under- 
took to levy an Army in //ales, where his intereſt was 
great, and immediately departed, only deſiring the Duke 
of Somerſet, who was to command in chief under the 
Prince of Wales, to run no hazard till joined by the 
eib. The ſuddenneſs wherewith all theſe Lords levied 
or aſſembled their Troops, would be moſt ſurpriſing, 
if in the firſt place, the aſtoniſhing effects uſually produ- 
ced by hatred and revenge, eſpecially ia civil Wars, were 
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not conſidered. Secondly, it muſt be remembered, that 14+; 
the remains of the Earl of JY/arwick's Army having 
diſperſed themſelves after the Battle of Barnet, wanted 
only a Leader to head them. Laſtly, as it was but a 
few days ſince the Battle, it was not yet known how 
the Conqueror would behave to the vanquiſhed. So moſt 
having greater reaſon to expect ſeverity than mercy, choſe 
rather to venture again their Lives in a Battle, than run 
the risk of dying on the Gibbet and Scaffold. Be this 
as it will, it appears in the Collection of the Publick As, 
that the 27th of April, thirteen days after the Battle of 
Barnet, the Lancaſtrian Lords had now re- aſſembled an 
Army. 

7,08 the ſame day, as appears by the date, Edward iſ- PH 
ſued out a Proclamation, ſetting forth, that his title to the. 
Crown was unqueſtionable: Firſt, by Reaſon: Secondly, At b. 
by Authority of Parliament: Thirdly, by his Victories, Xl. p. 5% 
and particularly the laſt, where the Marquis of Montague 
and the Earl of V artic were lain. That notwithſtand- 
ing theſe three moſt firm Foundations, namely, Reaſon, 
parliamentary Authority, and Victory, ſundry Perſons had 
taken Arms againſt him: But to avoid the effuſion of 
more blood, he had thought proper to give his People a 
lift of the names of thoſe Perſons who were pronounced 
Traitors and Rebels, that their incouragers might not 
complain if any miſchief befel them. The Perſons pro- 
ſcribed were, Margaret, ſtiling herſelf Queen of England, 
Edward her Son, the Duke of Exeter, the Duke of So- 
merſet, John Earl of Oxford, John Courtney Earl of De- 
vonſhire, William Viſcount de Beaumont, 'Fohn Beaufort 
Brother to the Duke of Somerſet, Hugh Courtney, with 
eleven others, 

Mean while, Edward loſt not a moment. As the Elen 
Troops were ready to march, he put himſelf at their 5 
head (3), to give his Enemies battle, before the Earl of H. 
Pembreke joined them with Welmen. How diligent fo- Hellus. 
ever the Lords in league with the Queen had been, they 

were far from being in ſo good poſture as the King, be- 

cauſe of their want of Arms and Ammunition, So, Ste wu! 
knowing that Edward was marching in queſt of them, * 
they reſolved to retire into Wales, where the ſituation of H, 
the Country would help them to avoid fighting as long as 

they pleaſed. Beſides, they expected to be joined very 

ſoon by the Earl of Pembroke, and then ſhould be in con- 
dition to give battle. The point was to paſs the Severn 
before the King overtook them, and for that purpoſe 

they marched to Glocefter (4). But that City refuſing her 
gates (5), and there being no likelihood of taking it at 

the firſt Aſſault, much leſs of beſieging it in form, they 
reſolved to paſs the Severn at Tewksbury. Mean time, L 
Edward fo cloſely purſued them, that upon their Arri- 3 
val at Tewksbury, they conſulted, whether they ſhould 
venture to paſs the River, at the peril of ſeeing their rear 

put to rout, or intrench themfelves in a Park adjoining 

to the Town, till the Earl of Pembroke arrived. The 7** 
Queen, who thought only of ſaving the Prince, was for ig, 7 
paſſing, Some others, more out of complaiſance to her 

than for any good reaſon, ſeconded her opinion. But the 
Duke of Somerſet ftrenuouſly oppoſed it. He repreſented 7% 7 i 
the Enemy was ſo near, that before the Army had all" 
paſſed, he would certainly have it in his power to attack Hall 
them, and cut in pieces thoſe who ſhould have the mis- 
fortune to be left behind : That ſuch an accident, which 
ſeemed unavoidable, could not but prove very fatal, and 
diſcourage ſuch as were ſtill friends to the Houſe of Lan- 

caſter : In fine, tho' their Army was inferior in number 

to that of the Enemy, that diſadvantage might be repair- 

ed by intrenching in the Park, and drawing lines which 
would balance the ſuperiority of his Troops. After mature 
deliberation, this opinion was thought moſt adviſeable, 
conſidering the circumſtances of time and place, Hiſto- 
rians, of whom few underſtand the art of War, have 
taxed the Duke of Somerſet with imprudence and raſhneſs, 

ſolely becauſe they conſidered not the difficulty of paſſing 

a River like the Severn, with the Enemy in the rear. 

But if that General' had been guilty of no other fault, per- 

haps the Queen's Affairs would have taken another turn. 

At leaſt ſhe might have waited the Earl of Pembroke's 
arrival (6), and by fighting upon equal terms, cauſed her 
Enemy to run his ſhare of the peril. This the Sequel wil} 
demonſtrate, 
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(1) She embarked, March 24, and landed at Weymouth on April 13 or 14. Hollingſh. p. 1331, 1335. 

(2) And lo, they ſoon drew together a large Army out of the Counties of Somerſet, Dorſet, Wilts, Deven, and Cormwal, Idem. p. 1336. 

(3) He ſet out, April 19, with ſuch Forces as he had got together about London, and came to VWindſor; from whence he departed on the 24th, 28d 
the 27th came to Abingdom, where he waited the 28th for the coming of ſome Troops. The 29th, he advanced towards Cirenceſter, and thence to 
Maliiſbury, and afterwards to Sedbury, on May 1, where he was informed the Enemies intended to meet him. Idem. p. 1 336, 1337. 

(4) Queen Margaret removed from Bath (where ſhe was) in great haſte to Briſtol; from whence ſhe ſent a few Horſemen to diſcover whether the 
could ſafely paſs the Severn at Gleceſſer; and ſoon after advanced towards that City, and thence went to Tewkibury, Ibid. 

(5) Richard, Son of the Lord Beauchamp of PowyTe, was Governor of this Town, which was under the Obedience of Richard the King's Brothers 


Na, tol. 220. Hollingſh. p. 1 


337* | 
(6) This was what ſeveral of the Officers adviſe? her to do, Hall, fol. 225, 
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1471. The Reſolution being taken of expecting Eduard, the 


Ii inrrenchet hole night was ſpent in making intrenchments round 
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Lee the Park, which were finiſhed before day ; ſo ardently 


Fiward ve. Was it laboured to be ſecured from ſurprize. Edward 


five to a- approaching to view them, judged it abſolutely neceflary 


— to attack them, beſore they were rendered more impene- 
Alt. 


Hollingſh. trable, and before the Arrival of the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was hourly expected. So, without loſs of time, he 
drew up his Army in two lines. He gave the command 
of the firſt to the Duke of Glacgſter his younger Brother, 
and headed the ſecond himſelf with the Duke of Cia- 
rence. The Duke of Somerſet ranged his Army behind 
the intrenchments, in three bodies, of which he command- 
ed the foremoſt himſelf (1), in order to ſuſtain the firſt 
ſhock. Wenleck (2) conducted the ſecond, under Prince 
Edward, who was conſidered as the Commander in chief. 
The Earl of Devonſhire (3) was placed at the head of the 
third. Edward taking 2 cloſer view of the intrenchments, 
perceived an opening to be left to go out upon occaſion. 
This made him think, the Duke of Somerſet hoped to re- 
pel the firſt charge, and if he obſerved any diſorder among 
the aſſailants, had reſolved to fally out and improve the 

Hollingh. advantage. So, the more eaſily to draw him out of his 
lines, he ordered the Duke of Glacgſter who was to begin 
the fight, to retreat with ſome precipitation, in caſe he 
met with too ſtrong a reſiſtance ; and, it he was purſued, 
to face about, ahd vigorouſly attack his purſuers, in the 
aſſurance of being ſupported by all the reſt of the army. 
This order was founded upon Edward's knowledge of the 
Duke of Somerſet's intrepidity, and good opinion of him- 
ſelf. 

The Battle of Every thing being thus diſpoſed, the Duke of Gloce/ter 

Tewkſbury. began the attack of the intrenchment with great vigour. 

28 But finding, the enemies ſtood their ground, and appear- 
ed every where ready to ſuſtain his aſſaults, he retreated 
toward the ſecond line, with a precipitation that made 
the Duke of Samerſet believe the whole Body to be en- 

Falſe Step of tirely diſheartened. Then it was that the Duke, not be- 

we Duke of ing able to curb the impetuoſity of his Courage, and think- 

>" ws ing he ought to improve the preſent Advantage, ſallied 

Hollingh. out of his intrenchments to preſs the enemy's army, 
which he imagined to be now in confuſion. At the 
ſame time, he ſent Venloct word to come immediately to 
his ſupport. Mean while, the Duke of Gloce/ter, who 
was again drawn up at a good diſtance from the intrench- 
ments, ſeeing the Duke of Somerſet advancing towards 
him in good order, ſaved him ſome part of the way. 
As he was ſure of being ſupported by the King his Bro- 
ther, who was not far off, he furiouſly fell upon the 
Troops that were marching againſt him, and by this vigo- 
rous and unexpected attack, fo aſtoniſhed them, that they 
faw no other refuge than to fly in diſorder to their Camp. 

| 'The Duke of Somerſet was in a fury when he perceived 

Hall, himſelf unſupported. He had depended upon I enloct, 

Hollie and inſtead of finding him without the intrenchments with 
the ſecond line, to oppoſe the Duke of Glocefter, he ſaw 
him motionleſs in the very place where he firſt drew up 

He kills his Men. Not being able at this ſight, to bridle his rage, 

Wenlocke by furiouſly rode up to him, and clove his skull with a 
Battle-Axe. 


The Duke of Mean time, the Duke of Glacgſter entering the enemy's 
a ar Camp together with the run-a-ways, made a terrible 
Feng Slaughter. Jenlock being dead, the young Prince knew 
4 not what to do, and the Duke of Samerſet tranſported with 
Holla. Paſſion, was incapable of giving orders, and making him- 
ſelf obeyed; Thus confuſion inſtantly ſpreading in the 

army, and the King, who cloſely followed the Duke his 
Brother, entering likewiſe the Camp, the Queen's 
Troops thought only of ſaving themſelves by flight, with- 
dens out making any farther reſiſtance, It is ſaid, the Queen 
Hall, Was found in a Chariot, half dead with grief at the fight 
of her forlorn affairs, without knowing what was become 

ol the Prince her Son, and was brought in that condition 
Hollingt, to King Edward. A Hiſtorian however affirms, it was 
not till a day or two after the Battle, that ſhe was taken 

out of a 3 where ſhe had fled for refuge, and 
conducted to the King then at Meregſter. In this Battle, 

by which the Crown was entirely ſecured to Edward, there 

ſell on the Queen's ſide but three thouſand, becauſe the 

two laſt lines ran away without fighting. Among the 

ſlain were found the Earl of Devonſhire and Sir Fohn 
Beaufort Brother of the Duke of Somerſet (4). The 


( p With his Brother the Lord Jobn Beaufort. Hall, fol. 220. 
(3) Thomas Courtney. 
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Prince of Males, the Duke of Somerſet (5), and the grand 1471+ 
Prior of St. Fohn's (6) were made Priſoners, But it 
would have been more happy for them to have died in 
the Battle, ſince they ſaved their lives only to loſe them 


in a leſs honorable manner. The young Prince being Hall. 


brought into the King's preſence, appeared before. him 1 
with an undaunted countenance, without debaſing himſelf 

by ſubmiſſions unbecoming his birth. Edward was ſur- 

prized, and ſtill more, when, asking him how he came 

to be ſo raſh thus to enter his Kingdom in arms; the 

Prince replied, That he was come to recover his own in- 
heritance, which had been unjuſtly uſurped. Edward, full T, Priver 
of indignation at this boldneſs, ſtruck him on the mouth "7,7", 
with his gantlet, and turned from him. This was, as it Han. 
were, the ſignal to take away the lile of that unfortunate Stow: 
Prince. It is ſaid, immediately upon the King's with- 
drawing, the Dukes of Clarence and Ghrefter his Bro- 

thers, the Earl of Dorſet (7), and the Lord Haſtings, fell 

like wild beaſts upon the young Prince, and {tabbed him 

with their daggers. It is certain, he was murdered that 
inſtant, and probably, the King had given orders before- 

hand for that barbarous execution. But I do not know, 
whether the Hiſtorians are to be credited, who affirm, 


theſe four Lords killed him with their own hands. This R-1 +14 »7:1 


might be an effect of the prejudice of thoſe that wrote” 

the hiſtory, after the reſtoration of the houſe of Lanca/ter, 

ſince it is certain they have forgot nothing to render the 

houſe of York odious. It is likely however, the murder 

was committed in the preſence of the fore-mentioned _ 
Lords, Some ſay, the Prince eſcaping out of the Battle, Hl. 
the King offered a penſion of five hundred pounds Ster- */*n3% 
ling, to any Perſon that ſhould bring him dead or alive, 
promiſing, if he was alive, not to put him to death: 

T hat upon this promiſe Sir Richard Crofts, in whoſe hands 

he was fallen, brought him to the King, who performed 

not his word. This Prince loft his life at eighteen years 

of age (8). Next day the Duke of Somerſet, and theSomerſe 
grand Prior of the order of St. John were beheaded (9). X 
Queen Margaret was confined in the Tower, where ſhe Stan. 
remained a Priſoner till 1475, when Levis XI ranſomed Hl geh. 
her for fifty thouſand crowns (10). Such was the ſad ca- KI r 
taſtrophe of this Princeſs, who, for attempting to rule „ 
England with an abſolute ſway, cauſed a great effuſion of 

Engliſh blood, and wrought her own as well as the ruin 

of the King her Spouſt, of the Prince her Son, and of 

all the houſe of Lancaſter, of which there remained but a 

ſingle branch in the Perſon of the Earl of Richmond, There 

was, it ſeems; a ſort of fatality with regard to the Kings 

of England, that married the Daughters of France. Ed- 

ward II, Richard II, Henry VI and Charles I, were the 

only Kings that eſpouſed French Princeſſes (11), and they 

all four underwent the ſame fate, three of them by the 

fault of their Queens, 

The Battle of T7 ewksbury fought on the 4th of May (12), Hollingf. 
eighteen days after that of Barnct, was the twelfth ſince . 
the beginning of the quarrel between the two Roſes. But 
it was not the laſt; though followed by no other in the reſt 
of this reign. 

Whilſt Edward was employed in purſuing the Queen, 7% B 
there aroſe a freſh enemy againſt him. Thomas Newil, 1 
known by the name of the baſtard of Fauconbridge, be- ana the 
cauſe he was natural Son to the Lord of that name, had — 
been made Vice-Admiral of the Channel, during the Earl H neg. 
of Warwicts Adminiſtration, to whom he adhered, The 
Earl being dead, and King Edward re- inthroned, the Ba- 
ſtard had loſt his place. As he was a Man ef ill morals 
and without means, he ſaw no other way to ſubſiſt than 
turning Pirate, When he found the King employed in 
the Weſt in purſuit of the Queen, he aflembled ſome 
Ships, and many Perſons of deſperate fortunes, with whom 
he came upon the Coaſt of Kent, not imagining the War, 
newly kindled, would ſo quickly end. His dehgn was to I atrempr: 
ſurprize London, and inrich himſelf with the plunder of the -7 - op 
City. Accordingly, he began his march towards Lon- Flolli . 
don (13), giving out, that he only intended to free King ten. 
Henry from captivity. On this pretence, drawing in 
many adherents of the houſe of Lancaſter, he formed an 
army of ſeventeen thouſand Men. He preſently became 
maſter of Southivert, At the ſame time, he ordered 
part of his Troops (14) to paſs the Thames, and aſſault 
two of the City gates (15), whilſt himſelf attempted to 
force the bridge, But the Citizens having had notice of $2 re- 

pu{jc4, 
(2) And the Lord St. Fobn. Idem. fol. 24 . Holling ſbeed, p. 1338. 


(4) And alſo Sir Fobn Delves, Sir Edward Hampden, Sir Robert Whytinghan, Sir Joby Lexwkener, &c. Hall, fol, 221, 


(5) Edmund Beaufort, : 
(7). Thomas Grey, Marquiſs of Dorſet. Hall, fol. #21. Holling p. 1 
(3) He was burigd without any Solerapity, among ſome mean Perſons, in 


(6) 744. Lang firather. / 


Ly Church of the Black- Friets in Tewkſbury. Hall, fol. 221, 


(9) They were beheaded, May 6. Hall, ibid. Stow. p. 424.  Holling bead ſays, it was the 7th, p. 1340- 
mortgaged 


(19) Her Father ranſomed her for that Sum, which he borrowed of Lewrs I, a 


County of Provence. Hall, fol. 221, 


'- . * 


to him for it the Kingdoms of Napler and Sicily, and the 


(11) Rabin forgot Henry V: But of this ſee more in the Note on his Refle@ions at the end of the Reigd of Richard III. 


A 
43 May 12. Helling bend, p. 13a1 
(15) Aldgate and Biſbepſyate, ; 


(12) Hall ſays it was the 3d, fol. 221, 
{14) Conſiſting of Ehr Men. 1d, 


his 
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147t. his march, were upon their guard, and repulſed him on 

and ret-165 !9g]] ſides. In the mean while, the Baſtard hearing of the 

Sandwiche ſucceſs of the Battle of Tewksbury, and knowing the King 

was dilizently marching to London (1), retired in good or- 

der to Sandwich, where he fortified himſelf. Edward be- 

ing come to London, paſſed through the City without ſtay- 

ing, and marched to Canterbury, where the Baſtard ſent 

him word he was ready to ſubmit, upon certain terms 

which were immediately granted him. The King even 

1 knighted him, and made him Vice-Admiral of the Chan- 

ST de nel as before. But he did not long enjoy theſe favours. 

off bi. Lead. Shortly after, he was beheaded, either for new, or the 
old, crimes. 

I've 7910p f Edward arriving at London the 21ſt of May, after two 

Z „ Vidtories in lefs than three weeks, granted an abſolute par- 

At. Pub don to William IH ainfleet Biſhop of Wincheſter (2), a zea- 

Xl. p. 21. lous Lancaſtrian. But he had not the ſame generoſity for 

King ery, head of that houſe. "The innocent life of 

that unhappy Prince, ſeemed to ſcreen him from the 

cruelty of his victorious enemy. It was doubtleſs upon 

that account, Edward had twice before ſpared his Life. 

Nay, it is very probable, he would have ſuftered him to 

die 'a natural death, had he belicved it conſiſtent with his 

ſalety. But he was afraid he ſhould never enjoy a ſettled 

repoſe, ſo long as that Prince was alive; and this conſi- 

deration made him reſolve to diſpatch him. It was pro- 

perly Queen Margaret that haſtened her Husband's death 

by her la{t attempt to re-inthrone him. If ſhe had won 

the Battle of Tewksbury, and taken Edward priſoner, it is 

ſcarce to be doubted, that ſhe would have put him to 

death on the Scaffold. She ought not therefore to think 

it very ftrange, that the ill ſucceſs of her enterprize fell 

upon the heads of her Husband and Son. It is even very 

probable, the was herſelf indebted to her Sex for her own 

Peak of life, However this be, Edward reſolving to ſacrifice 


The King 
pardons him ; 


Hem VI. Henry to his ſafety, ordered the Duke of Gleceſter, to 
ae. whom all the Hiſtorians unanimouſly give the character 
SLOW, of a brutiſh and bloody Prince, to put him to death in 


Priſon. It is pretended, this Prince would be the Father's, 
23 he had been the Son's executioner, and that entering 
his room he himſelf ſtabbed him to the heart. But as 1 
ebſerved, it is neceſſary to receive with ſome caution 
what the Hiſtorians ſay of the Princes of the Houſe of 
lork (3). 
Thus died Henry VI, in the fiſtieth year of his age, 
aſter a reign of thirty eight years before he was dethroned, 
and of feven months only after his reſtoration. Never 
had Prince been the occaſion, though innocently, of more 
loody T ragedies, or cauſed more blood to be ſpilt in his 
qizrrel, Though his natural weakneſs rendered him un- 
fit io govern his Kingdom, and for that reaſon, he al- 
ways gave himſelf up to the guidance of others, he had 
ſon: good qualities, which after his death, were extolled 


Vits Chara 
te. 


for virtues of the firſt claſs, on purpoſe to render the more 


odicus the perſon that deprived him of his Crown and 
Lite. All that can truly be ſaid of this Prince, is, that 
cont.dering kim in his private capacity, his life was inno- 
cent, or at leaſt, free from the crimes but too common 
in the world. But if he is conſidered as a Sovereign he 
will appear in his whole lite, to have acted neither good 


1 Fd nor lad, He founded Eaten College near JFindſeor, and 

(1%, King's College in Cambridge, for the benefit of Eaton 

* Pub. Scholars. Theſe two foundations are ſtill in being. Af- 

Ficllingth, ter bis death, his body Was brought to St. Paul's, where 

Hal. it was ſome time expoſed to publick view; after which it 
was interred without any pomp, in a Village near Lon- 
don (4). 

Ne Rains The twelve Battles, fought ſince the year 1455, and 


* , 
4 


the conſequent barbarous executions, had reduced the Houſe 
Lieut of Lance/icr to two perſons only, namely, Margaret, 
(Daughter of Y Duke of Somerſet, Wite of Edmund 
Tudor Earl of Richmond, halt-brother of Henry VI,) and 
Henry Earl of Richmond her Son. Margaret had two 
other Husbands, Henry Earl of Stafford, and Thomas Stan- 
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ley, but had Children by neither. I mention not Charles 
Somerſet, from whom the Earls of J/ercefter were derived, 
becauſe being only natural Son of the Beaufort-Somerfei Fa- 
mily (5), he could have no Title to the Crown. 0 

Jaſper Tudor Earl of Pembroke, Uncle of the young 
Earl of Richmond, not having been ſpeedy enough to be 
preſent at the battle of T-rwksbury, was not a little em- 
barraſſed. As he found himſelf too weak to ſupport alone 
the Intereſts of the Houſe of Lancaſter, he diſmiſſed his 
Troops, and kept with the Earl of Richmmnd his Nephew 
in Wales, where he had many friends and great credit, 
Edward paſſionately deſired to have in his power theſe 
two Lords, the only perſons that could give him any far- 
ther diſturbance. To accompliſh this deſign, it was by 


Vol. I. 


1471, 
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no means proper to march his Troops againſt them. Be- Fu 


{ſides that this would warn them to leave the Kin 


tri te 
gdom, ” 


The F. » 


+ 

. ew: TaC 
x 

a 


it was not eaſy even to ſeize their perſons, in a Country . 
where they had as many friends as there were Inhabitants, Hall. © 
So believing policy to be more ſerviceable than force, he gd. 


ſent into thoſe parts Roger Vaughan, with orders to uſe 


all ways to ſeize or kill them. Vaughan not having been 7%y =, 
ſo ſecret as he ought, the Earl of Pembroke, who had no-/* Flas 


tice of his deſign, pretending to fall into the Villain's 
Snare, flew him, and retired to Pembroke Caſtle (6), 
from whence he departed with Henry his Nephew, and 
imbarked in'a Veſlel which was to carry them to France. 


Mean while, the winds driving them upon the coaſt of 


Bretagne, they were forced to put into a Port of that 
Country, 


when they would have taken their leave, they were told, 
they were not at liberty to purſue their Voyage. The 
Duke judging theſe two Lords might be of ſome advan- 
tage to him, aſſigned them the Town of Vannes for their 
habitation, with an honorable allowance, Mean while, 
though they outwardly received all the reſpect due to their 


Birth and Quality, they were, however, very natrowly 
watched. 


Their deſign was to go to Paris, but as they 94 #4 
could not be excuſed waiting on the Duke of Bretagne, Bc, 


etagne. 


Edward ſeeing himſelf perfectly reſtored, without any Pad re: 


appearance of being again diſturbed, in the poſſeſſion of a 
Crown acquired with ſo much pains, 


Spiritual and "Temporal at W/:tmin/ter (7). 


the Lords tr 
tnks the Ons 
aſſembled the Lords 6; e 


There, in 2 Act. Pub. 


ſtudied Speech, wherein he endeavoured to diſplay the ** © 74 


Title of the Houſe of York to the Crown, and forgot not 
his Victories, he expreſſed his deſire, that they would 
take the Oath to Prince Edward his Son, as to his appa- 


rent Succeſſor, to which he found them all inclined. 


The two Archbiſhops, eight Biſhops, five Dukes, with 
all the Earls and Lords there preſent took this Oath on 
the zd of 7uly, Many former examples had demonſtra- 


ted the little uſe of ſuch a precaution, and without going 


any farther, Edward might have remembred his Father's 
Oath to Henry VI, as well as his own at York. He was 
perſuaded however, that people would be more ſcrupulous 
to him, But after his death, his Children unhappily ex- 
perienced how little ſuch aſſurances are to be depended 
upon, 


Shortly after, Edward granted a pardon to ſeven Bi- Par- 
ſhops (8), who had declared againſt him in the late revo- ” 


lution. 


From the beginning of his reign to the end, he 


7 wenB fbf. 
p. 715, 7, 


always endeavoured to carry it fair with the Clergy. The 728, 729, 
reſt of the year was ſpent in ſundry Negotiations, which 17% 739 


{hall briefly mention. 


The firſt was with the King of Scotland. During the Negotiatis: 
troubles in England, the Truce between the Engliſh and 2 U 


Scots had been frequently violated, contrary to the Inten- 
tion of the two Kings. 


King of 
Scotland. 


After Edward's reſtoration, the p. 716, 77» 


King of Scotland ſending Ambaſſadors to him, it was73% 745 


agreed, to hold a Congreſs at» Alnwick, the 24th of Sep- 
tember, for a mutual reparation of the outrages committed 
by the two Nations upon one another. 'I he two Kings 
were equally deſirous to preſerve the Truce, and even to 
conclude a final Peace. I his Negotiation however, was 
not ended till 1473. It appears in the Collection of the 


(1) He was at Worceſter, in his march againſt ſome Rebels in the North, when he received the News of this Inſurrection; whereupon he altered his courſe 


and came to Coventry, May 11. Helling ſbeud, p. 1341. 
(2) The Founder of Magdalen- College in Oxford. 


(3) Some ſay, that when he heard what Luiles had happened to his Friends, and how not only his Son, but alſo his other chief Adherents were 
dead, and dilpatched out of the way, he took it io to heart, that out of pure diſpleaſure, indignation, and melanchely, he died on May 23. Helling foead, 


5. 1343. 


(4) His Budy was brought, in an open Coffin, on May 29, through Cornbill, with a great Company of armed Men, to St. Paul's Church, where it was 


expoſed, tur one whole day, to publick view. 


The next day it was removed to the Black-Friers ; and thence, without Prieſt or Clerk, Torch or Taper, 


Singing or Saying, conveyed to the Mcnaſtery of Chertſey in Surrey; but it was afterwards removed by Edward IV, or, according to others by Richard Ill, 


in the ſecond year of his Reign, to Windſ:r, aud there buried. 
«I. 40, * 4 * Sandſerd, P- 306. 


A Monument was erected for him, cf which there are, at preſent, no remains. Ha, tol. 223. 


(J He was Sun oi Henry Beaufort Duke of Somerſet, by Jean Hill. This Henry was eldeſt Son of Edmund, who was third Son of Fobn, the eldeſt Son of 


Jun of Gaunt, by Catherine Seroinford, See above, p. 535, Note (8). 


Sandford, p. 337. 


(6) He was betieged in it by Mergan Tbemas, and reheved by David, Brother of the ſaid Morganz he was, by the ſame David's means, conveyed to 


Tynby, where he embarked. Hall, tol. 222. 


Helling ſbead, p. 1345. 


(7) This berliament met on the 6th of Ocfaber, (10 it is in Carten; but by Rymer's Fd. Tom. XI. p. 714, it ſeems to have been fitting July 3.) The 
Commons granted that fourteen thouſand Archers ſhould ferve the King, at their own charge, to be levied out of all Mens lands, according to a certain pro- 
ertion: And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal granted towards the furniture aforeſaid, the tenth part of one whole year's Revenue, of all and ſingular their 
Fee ose On November 30, the Parliament was prorogued to Feb. 8. 1472, when it met again; and April 8, the Commons granted the King one Tenth, 


aud one Fifteenth. Certos's Abridg. p. 688 


691. 


(8) The Biſhops of London, Lictficid and Coventry, Hereford, St» Aſoph, Landaff, Bath and V ullt; that is, only te ſix - For there are uo Pardons for more. 


Rymur's Fad, Tem. XI. p. 715, 716, 728, 729, 734» 730. 
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Publick 


Book XIII. 


1471. Publick Ad, that Edward empowered his Ambaſſadors 


to propoſe a Marriage between the King of Scotland, 


and an Engliſh Princeſs, 
ſequel of this Negotiation. 


I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the 


The Trace On the 3oth of September, the thirty years 'T ruce with 
een, Bretagne was confirmed. This confit mation was neceſ- 
trgne rat 2 ” * Jv 

fied. ſary, as the Truce, during the Earl of Farwict's Ad- 


p- 722,759» miniſtration, had been often violated. 

Truce of Lewis XI was very ſenſible Edward had no reaſon to 

eight Months he pleaſed with him ; but however he offered him a 

ky * Truce, That with Henry VI being of no force, now Ed- 

7 50. _ ward was reſtored. In the preſent ſituation of the En- 
gliſb Affairs, it was by no means proper for Edward to 
renew the war with France, His Kingdom was too 
much exhauſted, to think ſo early of ſuch an under- 
taking, So, without much intreaty, he agreed to con- 
tinue the Truce, from the 1ſt of September this year, to 
the iſt of May following. This was only whilſt he pre- 
pared to be revenged of Lewis, for aſſiſting Queen Mar- 


garet. 


1472. The year 1472 abounded not with fo many important 
and remarkable events as the laſt, It was almoſt wholly 
ſpent in divers Negotiations, tending to ſecure the Tran- 
quillity of the King and Kingdom, by Truces or Alliances 
with foreign Princes. ' 

733 The Negotiation with Scotland ſtill continued, though 

jd lowly, by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred in the 
reparations demanded by each King. ; 

Difſerences Tt appears in ſeveral papers of the Collectiam of the Pub- 

_—_— — lick As, that ſome diſpute aroſe concerning the Truce 

—_— of Commerce for thirty years, between England and the 


p. 737-733 Duke of Burgundys Dominions. Probably, during the 
Earl of Warwicts Adminiſtration, the Englih had injured 
the Duke's trading Subjects. "Theſe laſt demanded repa- 
ration for ſundry damages ſuſtained, affirming, the Truce 
was to be conſidered as made with England, and not with 
the perſon of the reigning King. Edward on his part did 
not think himſelf obliged to repair the damages done to 
the Flemings, during the Earl of JYarwicts Miniſtry. 
But theſe differences properly concerned .only the Mer- 
chants of the two Nations. As for. the two Princes, it 
was for both their Intereſts to live in a good underſtand- 
ing. Wherefore in treating of the outrages committed 
againſt the Truce, they did not fail to negotrate a final 
Peace, | | 

An affair of much the ſame nature with the Han 
Towns (1), created the King likewiſe ſome trouble. 


, TT T$ 


zich, were the three principal, had obtained of the Kings 


of England ſeveral Privileges for their Merchants, becauſe 


their Commerce was very advantagious to the Exgliſb. 
But under the frequent changes of the Government during 
ine Civil War, the Engliſh nad injured the Merchants of 
theſe Towns, and violated their Privileges ſeveral ways. 
W hereupon theſe laſt had obtained of their Magiſtrates 
Letters of Mart, which had turned theſe differences into 
an open War, deſtructive to both Sides. At length, the 
troubles in England being ended, the Hanſe Towns ſent 
Amballadors to the King, to demand ſatisfaction for their 
loſſes, and to propoſe a renewal of Alliance, to confirm 
their Privileges, and ſecure the Trade and Navigation of 
the Englih in the northern Seas. Edward received the 
Ambafladors very civilly, and appointed Commiſſioners, 
who after ſeveral Conferences, agreed with them, that a 
Congreſs ſhould be held at Utrecht, to ſettle all things to 
the ſatisfaction of both parties. But this affair was ſo full 
of difficulties, that it could not be ended till 1 474. 
1 Some time after, Edward, by his Letters Patents con- 
:< Portu- firmed the antient Alliance between Richard II, and Jahn 
<< Kung of Portugal, for them and their Succeſſors. Alphonſo 
Ain King of that Country ſent him the like Letters, dated 
the 30th of Auguſt. 

Whilit Edward was endeavoring to ſecure his Peace, 
4% by renewing the Truces or Alliances with foreign Princes, 
v. Ty the return of the Earl of Oxford into England, gave him 
wn mes, freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs. The Earl, great favourer of 
Hall . the Houſe of Lancaſter, had retired into France, after the 
Bun: battle of Tewksbury, But as he was not very favourably 

received by Lewis XI, he was returned into England (2) 
with ſeventy five Men, and had taken by ſurprize St. Mi- 
chaePs Mount in Cormuall. Edward, ever apprehenſive 
that tne leaſt ſpark might re-kindle. the flames ſo happily 


1 9 
10 * 


(1) Theſe are certain Towns in Germany confederate for the Benefit of Trade. They are ſo called from the word Hanſe, ſignifying Alliance. Bre- 
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Theſe Towns, whereof Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Dam 
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extinguiſhed, ordered ſome Troops to march immediately 1472. 
into the Weſt, and inveſt the Farl of Ox/5r4 in the 
Mount. But as the Earl had not time to provide againſt 

a Siege, he - ſurrendered (3) before he was reduced to ex- 
tremity. All he could obtain, was his Lite only; but he 

loſt his Liberty and Eſtate, which was all confiſcated, 
without any allowance to his Counteſs, Sitter of the Earl 

of Marwi, for her Subliftence. From St. Michael's 
Mount, he was conducted to the Caſtle of Jlammes near 

Calats, where he remained Priſoner twelve years, 

The Archbiſhop of Ver had much the ſame fate. -4, 
Though the King had pardoned him, and received his = »hifh' 
Oath at London the day before the battle of Barnet ; he 
was Brother of the Earl of J/arwick, and that was ſufi- 1. 
cient to render him ſuſpected. So, notwithſtanding the Hint. 
Pardon, he was confined in the Caſtle of Guiſnes, where en 
he died ſoon after (4). 

The King had no conſiderable enemy leſt in the King- Hin 
dom but Henry Hzlland Duke of Exeter, who had taken 
Sanctuary at / gſiminſter after the battle of Barnet, Grow- 
ing weary of his Confinement, he employed his Wife, 
Edward's Siſter, to obtain his pardon, They had lived 
ſeparate, ever fince the beginning of the Civil Wars, be 
cauſe the Duke, whoſe Grandmother was Siſter of Fen- 
ry IV, adhered to the Lanca/t: ian Party, and his Ducheſs 
had continued with the King her Brother, This Prin- 
ceſs, inſtead of ſuing for her Husband's Pardon, deſired, on 
the contrary, to be legally divorced, and though ihe had 
no lawful reaſon, obtained her defire, Probably, the 
King's Sollicitation was very ſerviceable to her. Thus the 
Duke of Exeter ſaw himſelf forced to remain in bis Sanc- 
tuary, without any hopes of pardon, or any thing, to ſub- 
{iſt upon, but what was privately ſent him by jus friends, 
At laſt, not bearing to live thus immurcd, he left the 
place, without its being known how or when. It is only 
known, that in 1474, he was found dead upon tlie Sc 
ſhore in the County of Ken?. 

Edward having nothing more to ſear, after the death, nns 
impriſonment, or exile, of all the principal friends ot ©” Fee 
the Houſe of Lancefter, gave too great a looſe to his re- ©. 
venge, upon perſons of an inferior rank, whom he ought 
not to have dreaded, Some were put to death, and others 
fined immoderately, as a puniſhment for taking Aims a- 
gainſt him. But what troubled him moſt, was the eſcape 
of the Earls of Pembroke and Richmmd. He ſeemed to 
foreſee the evil that was to befall his family ſrom that 
quarter, The Earl of Richmond was, as I ſaid, the only 
remaining branch of the Houſe of Lancaſter, or rather, 
the only perſon that could pretend to diſpute the Crown 
with Edward, as being Son of a Princeſs of that Houſe. 
He had with him the Earl of Pembrike his Uncle, who 
was a Lord of great Merit, and very capable to direct 
him. Though they were both abſent, and as Priſoners 
in Bretagne, they made the King very uneaſy, who wiſh- 
ed to fee the quarre] between the two Houſes entirely 
ended, by the death of the young Earl, to whom all the 
Rights of the Houſe of Lancaſter, were fallen. For that I 4m» 4; 
purpoſe, . he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Pretagne, 16+ Earl of 
intreating him to deliver the two Engl Lords be had in n 
his power; but the Duke very civily deſired to be excuſed. F letigne, 
He promiſed however to guard them fo catelally, that 2 | Genes 
they ſhould never be able to hurt him. Upon this conſi- . 
deration Edward paid him yearly a large Penſion, under 
colour of a maintenance for the two Priſoners, 

All this while the Negotiation with Scotland was con- Truce with 
tinued, and as great difficulties occurred, it was agreed 
between the Plenipotentiaries of the two Kings, that the 
Truce ſhould ſubſiſt till Zuly 1473. 

Aſter Edward had ſettled his affairs to his mind, he Gruthuy(e 
remembred the honorable and hearty reception he had _ * 
met with in Holland, from Lewis de Bruges Lord of A. eo 
Gruthuyſe, and reſolved to make him an acknowledgment. p. 765. 
To that end, having ſo managed it, that the Parliament dow. 
petitioned him to create that foreign Lord a Peer of Eng- 
land, he made him Earl of V 7neh;/{er, and afterwards by 
Letters Patents, allowed him to bear the Arms of England 
in his Scutcheon. 

Before I finith what relates to the events of this year, it 3 8885 
will be neceſſary briefly to mention how matters ſtood be- eee L-wis 
tween Lewis XI, and the Duke of Burgundy. The know- and the Dale 
ledge of their diſputes is very requiſite for the underſtanding 7 — 
of the Hiſtory of England, Lewis, as I ſaid, at the Inſtance p. 11h. 


„ Danich 


(Atteste 


Scotland. 
Act Pubs 
p- 758. 


men in Lewer-Saxony, is laid to have been the Founder of this Confederacy, abcut the year 1164. How many Towns were afloclated at firſt is 
not known : But the de fign ſo viſibly proſpered, that moſt of the chief trading places in Europe, to the number cf ſeventy two, entered into the 


Con tederacy. 
No/wa 
wick, and Cologne. 
(2) September 31, 1471. Stow. 
(3 February 15, 1472. 
(4) One day 
in Hertfordſpire, 


In the fl-uriſhing times of their Alliance, theſe Hanſe Towns had four general Stapler, viz. Lenden, Bruges in Flanders, Bergen in 
, and Nevegred in Ruſſia, At preſent, the Hanſe Towns are in a manner reduced to theſe fix, Lubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, Reftsck, Dant« 


Stow ſays, he had ſo great plenty of Proviſions, that he could have held out a good while longer, p. 426. 
as he was hunting with the King at Windſor, the King told him, he would come and hunt with him at his Seat called be More 
Accordingly the Archbiſhop made great preparations, and borrowed a good deal of Plate from his Friends: But the day before Ed. 


ward was to come, the Archbiſhop was apprehended, and all his Goods and Effet, valued at twenty thauland Pounds, ſeizzd to the King's ule, 
of 


Stow, p. 426, 
No 31. Vo I. I. 
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of the Duke of Bretagne, and the Conſtable de St. Pol, 
who ſought only to deceive him, had begun the war with 
the Duke of Burgundy, and taken from him Amiens, and 
St. Quentin. As he did not want good Spies, he diſco- 
vered at length, that he was ingaged in that war, ſolely 
for the accompliſhment of the projected Marriage between 
the Duke of Guienne his Brother, and the Duke of Bur- 


P. Daniel. gundy's Daughter. In order therefore to free himſelf at 
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once from the troubles that were deſig ned to be raiſed 
by means of his Brother, he cauſed a poiſon to be given 
him, which was to operate ſlowly, that his death might 
be aſcribed to a common diſtemper. Mean while, for 
fear the Duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf too much 
preſſed, ſhould take new meaſures with the Duke of Bre- 
tagne and the Conſtable, he ſent to offer him a Truce. 
The Duke could wiſh for nothing more advantagious in 
his preſent Circumſtances. But as he had reaſon to fear, 
the offer was deſigned only to amuſe him, Lewis gave 
the Duke of Bretagne full power to conclude the 'T ruce 
in his name. As this laſt could not refuſe to undertake 
this affair, without diſcovering himſelf, he ſent the Biſhop 
of Leon in quality of Mediator, to Cambray, where the 
Treaty was to be negotiated. Both Parties were ſo wil- 
ling to agree, that it was not poſſible for the Biſhop to 
find any way to hinder the ſigning of a Truce for thirteen 
Months, from the firſt of April 1472, to the firſt of May 
1473. About ſix weeks after the concluſion of the 
Truce, the Duke of Guienne died, and Lewis took poſſeſ- 
fion of that Duchy without oppoſition. 

The Duke of Burgundy perceived then, that Lewis had 
granted him a Truce only to have time to ſecure Guienne, 
and that, upon all occaſions, he ſhould be that Prince's 
Dupe, when their affairs were determined by way of Ne- 
gotiation, So, being highly provoked to ſee himſelf thus 
amuſed, and finding, that with ſuch enemies, the ſureſt 
way is to act with open force, and make them at leaſt 
run an equal ſhare of the danger, he entered France, and 
deſtroyed whatever he met in his way with fire and 
ſword. The Duke of Bretagne ſeeing his projects vaniſh- 
ed by the death of the Duke of Guienne, reſolved ſeri- 
ouſly to join with the Duke of Burgundy, being perſwaded 
that the preſervation of Both depended upon their ftrict 
Union. Mean while, Lewis perceiving the Duke of Bre- 
tagne would not fail to take that courſe, had already ſent 
Troops into Anjou, to keep him in awe. 

Whilſt Lewis was ſtill employed in Guienne, the Duke 
of Burgundy made ſome progreſs in Picardy, and took 
Neſte and Rye. But unfortunately, he loſt two whole 
months before Beauvais, without taking the place. 
This accident was the cauſe, that Lewis not perceiving 
himſelf much preſſed left his Troops in Azjou. So, the 
Duke of Bretagne not daring to ftir from his Country, 
was prevented from joining his Ally according to agree- 
ment. At length, the Duke of Burgundy railing the 
Siege of Beauvais, came into Normandy, in expectation 
of the Duke of Bretagne, Mean time, Lewis was a 
little imbaraſſed. By leaving his Troops in Anmjou, he 
expoſed Picardy and Normandy to the Duke of Burgundys 
attacks, and if he marched to the aſſiſtance of theſe two 
Provinces, he left the Duke of Bretagne free to make a 
powerful diverſion in his neighbourhood. But he ſoon 
treed himſelf from this difficulty. By the help of the 
Duke of Bretagne's Miniſters, whom he gained to his in- 
tereſt, he found means to make a Truce with that 
Prince (1), and perſwade him to renounce the Duke of 
Burgundy's alliance. This unexpected defection obliged 
the Duke of Burgundy to accept of a Truce offered 
him by Lewis, and which was frequently prolonged. 

Before we enter upon the events of the year 1473, it 
muſt be obſerved, that all the Eng/;b Hiſtorians are miſ- 
taken in a whole year, placing in this what happened in 
the next. Biondi, the [talian author I have ſometimes 
quoted, owns, the French place in the year 1475, what 
the Engliſh fix to the year 1474, and adds, that he chuſes 
to follow the Engl/h, and ſo is guilty of their miſ- 
take. The Collection of the Publick Ads ſhows it ſo 
plainly, that there is no reaſon to queſtion it, Indeed, 
the year 1473 was ſo barren of events, that it is not 
very ſtrange if it was confounded or joined with the fol- 
lowing. "The affairs which ought to be aſſigned to the 
year 1473, though they are of little moment in them- 
ſelves, they ſerve to diſtinguiſh theſe two years and rec- 
tify the Chronology. 

The King of Fortugal demanding the reſtitution of 
certain Portugueſe Veſſels taken by the Exgliſß, enquiry 
was made, whereby it appeared that theſe Ships were 
plundered by the Baſtard of Fauconbridge during his revolt 


(x) By granting him a Penſion of forty thouſand Livres, the half of Guia, and other places. Comminer, L 3. © 11, 
(2) Or rather in February 1474. See Rymer's Fad. Tom. 11. p. 793+ 


(3) Six Months. Commecs, J. 4+ c . 
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againſt Edward. For which reaſon the King of Portugal 147 
deſiſted from his demand. 18 

The affairs with Scotland employed Edward good part Cg 
of this year. At length by a Treaty concluded at Au- 9 5 * 
wick the 23th of September, it was agreed, the Truce 1, t 
of Newegftle ſhould be inviolably obſerved by both n 

ations. EY 

The differences Edward had with the Hanſe Towns p. 779, 78. 
were alſo decided, at the congreſs of Utrecht the 19th of 79% 
September (2). 

There were likewiſe ſome negotiations, concerning the Nga 
thirty years Truce of Commerce between England and the 5 t4- 
Duke of Burgundy's Dominions ; but it does not appear f, 
that any thing was concluded in the affair, which, pro- b. >. 
bably, was only a pretence for more ſecret and important py 
Negotiations, as will be ſeen preſently. 

'The Alliance between England and Denmark being often 2 
violated during the confuſion of the Civil Wars in England, :: Ds 
the two Sovereigns were equally deſirous to renew it. To mark. 
that end they agreed, that without inquiring into the mu- 
tual damages, the Enghſh and Danes had done one ano- 
ther, the Alliance ſhould remain upon the ſame foot as 
before the violation. | 

This is all worth notice in the Collectian of the Publick 
Acts for the Year 1473. Let us proceed now to the 
following year, which will afford us more plenty of 
Matter. 

The Duke of Burgundy, as I faid, obtained a T ruce 1454 
which was afterwards prolonged two or three times till D 
1475. During this Truce, he employed his time in con- *** U 
quering the Duchy of Gueldres. Arnd Duke of that > 
name, being diſpleaſed with Adolphus his Son, who had 
for ſome time kept him in Priſon (3), made a grant of 
his Duchy to the e of Burgundy, Upon this pretence 
entering Gueldres, he defeated Adolphus, and taking him 
Priſoner ſeized upon the Duchy, 

This acquiſition exciting him to new conqueſts, he Mezerat. 
conſidered how to enlarge his Dominions on the fide of Gn. 
Germany, and formed projects too vaſt, and too difficult 
to be performed. Mexerai ſays, he promiſed his Daugh- 
ter in marriage to Maaimilian Son of the Emperor 
Frederic, upon condition his Dominions ſhould be erec- 
ted into a Kingdom. He adds, this affair miſcarried, 
becauſe the Duke would have the condition performed 
before the marriage, in order to ſign the contract as 
King ; but the Emperor would have the marriage con- 
ſummated firft, Be this as it will, the Duke forming 
the project of extending his Dominions in Germany, em- 
braced the firſt opportunity to carry his arms into that 
Country. A diſpute concerning the Archbiſhop of Calau 
ariſing between Robert of Bavaria, and the Brother of 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, furniſhed him with the wanted 

tence, He i lately took the Prince of Bavaria's Cms. 
part, and laid Siege to Nuz, a ftrong Town in the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Cel/ogne, He reckoned, the taking of that 
place would promote the execution of his other deſigns. 

The Truce with the King of France being to laſt till 
you 1475, the Duke of Burgundy hoped to be maſter of 

uz before it was expired. But Lewis put ſuch obſtacles 
in his way, that he could not execute his deſigns ſo ſoon 
as he imagined. Lewis ſo managed by his intrigues, 
that the Emperor Frederic drew together a ſtrong Army, 
to oblige the Duke to raiſe the Siege, The Duke of Ler- 
rain, the Duke of Auftria, the Switzers, entered into a 
league againſt him; ſo that finding himſelf extremely em- 
baraſſed to reſiſt ſo many enemies, he remained ten 
months before Nux, without being able to take it. WIilſt 
he was employed in the Siege, he ſaw no other way to 
free himſelf from the perſecutions of his enemy, than to 
ingage the King of England to make a powerful diver- 
ſion in France. For that purpoſe, he ſent Ambafladors to # #27" 
Edward, to perſwade him to make War upon their com- — 
mon enemy. The better to ingage him in this underta- bim ag" 
king, he promiſed to join him with all his forces, the mo- En 
ment he landed in Picardy. He made him hope likewiſe, Hall 
that the Conſtable de St. Po! would deliver him St. Quen- Habingt a. 
tin, the Duke of Bretagne league with them, and by the Ste. 
help of that Prince's adherents in France, he would put 
the Kingdom in ſuch conſuſion, that the conqueſt of it 
would be rendered much eafier than in the reign of 
Charles VI. 

T his was preciſely the opportunity impatiently expected 
by Edward, to be revenged of Lewis XI. Every thing 
ſeemed to conſpire to the downfal of that reſtleſs and tur- 
bulent Prince, fince he was going to be attacked by three 
formidable powers, without reckoning his danger from his 
own Subjects. And indeed, if all his enemies had acted 
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with che fame ardour as Edward, he would doubtleſs have 
run the hazard of ſeeing his affairs in great diſorder. But, 
in all appearance, the Duke of Burgundy only intended to 
ingage E&ward to make a diverſion in France, in order 
to prevent Zewis from diſturbing him in Germany. How- 
ever this be, acting as if he _ deſigned to undertake 
the conqueſt of France jointly with the King of England, 
he gave very ample powers to his Ambaſladors to treat 
with him upon that head. The Plenipotentiaries of the 
two Princes having ſettled all the Articles, ſigned about 
the end of July ſeveral Treaties concerning this important 


1474+ 


Several 


Treaties be- gera cy between the 


ewern Ed- 

ward and gunay, 
the Duke of moſt of their power. : 
N The ſecond contained certain private conventions con- 


Xp. 354, cerning che War they were to carry into France, com- 


$06. priſed in the eight following Articles : 


I. That Edward ſhould paſs into France at the head 
of ten thouſand Men at leaft, all well armed and well- 
appointed, before the 1ft of Juby, 1475, to recover the 
Duchies of Guienne and Normandy, and the whole King- 

France. 
CE the Duke of Burgundy ſhould aſſiſt him in 
Perſon with all his forces. 

III. That the King ſhould hearken to no propoſal of 
Peace or Truce without the Duke's conſent. 

IV. The Duke of Burgundy promiſed likewiſe the ſame 
- 4 That the two Princes ſhould cauſe the War to be 
proclaimed, each in his Dominions, againſt Lewis as their 
common enemy. 

VI. That immediately after the War was begun or pro- 
claimed, the two Allies ſhould attack the common enemy, 
in the moſt convenient places, in ſuch manner however as 
to be within diſtance to aſſiſt one another. 

VII. That in caſe one of the two Princes ſhould be- 

ſome Town, or be forced to give Battle, the other 
ſhould be obliged to join him with all his forces, and at 
his own charges, that both might run the ſame hazard. 
That their Licutenants ſhould be bound to the ſame 
thing 
VIII. That when the War was once commenced, nei- 
ther ſhould deſiſt ſo long as the other ſhould deſire to 
continue it. That if one was abſent, his Lieutenant 
ſhould be obliged to obey the other, in whatever concer- 
ned the common good of the two Allies, 


The third Treaty contained an explication of one of 
the Articles of the firft, where it was ſaid that each of 
the two Allies ſhould aſſiſt the other with all his Forces. 
As this expreſſion was too general, they agreed upon the 
Number (1) and Pay of the Troops they were to ſupply (2). 

The fourth was a grant from Edward to the Duke of 
Burgundy of ſeveral Provinces of France, in conſideration 
of the future ſervices of that Prince, in aiding him to re- 
cover the whole Kingdom. This grant included the 
Duchy of Bar, the Earldoms of Champagne, Nevers, 
Retel, Eu, Guiſe, the Barony of Den, with all the 
Towns on both ſides the Somme ; and laftly, all the Lands 
poſſeſſed by the Earl of St. P and held of Guienne, 
Normandy, or the Crown of France. Moreover, he re- 
nounced the Homage of all theſe Provinces, as well as of 
Burgundy, the Earldoms of Gharelois and Macon, of Flan- 
ders, Artois, and in ral of all the Territories the 
Duke was attually of, or acquired by this grant. 
Finally, he added, his intent was, that this grant or con- 
veyance ſhould be as firm as if conſented to by the Eſtates, 
promiſing to procure their confirmation of the whole, 
as ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of the Crown of France. 

The fifth was an agreement, whereby the Duke of 
Burgundy ingaged to furniſh for the War, an Army of be- 
tween ten and twenty thouſand Men. The King pro- 
miſed on his part, to aſſign him yearly the pay of theſe 
Troops upon the Provinces included in the foregoing grant, 
in caſe they were conquered, and if not, upon other De- 
meſns of the Crown, in proportion to what ſhould be 
wanted: That if the of the pay was not made 
before the end of every year, he agreed, the Duke ſhould 
not be obliged to find any Troops the Year following. 
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The ſixth and laſt Act was in form of Letters Patents, 
whereby the Duke of Burgundy agreed that Edward and p- 813. 
his Succeſſors Kings of France, ſhould have ſree Liberty to 
enter Rheims in order to be crowned, and depart without 
any impediment. This Act was neceſlary, becauſe 
Champagne was included in the grant. 

This was properly ſelling the Bear's skin before he was Th King's 
killed. However, it is not very difficult to diſcover the 37/7 
Motives of the conduct of theſe two Princes, ſince it is this Treatys 
certain they both intended to deceive one another, They | 
were both too wiſe, to expect to conquer France with the 
ſtipulated Forces. But the Duke of Burgundy mcant to 
ingage Ettvard to make a powerful diverſion in that 
Kingdom, by perſuading him, it would be very eaſy to 
conquer it. Edward teigned on his part to be aliured 
with theſe hopes, the better to ingage the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to lend him a ſufficient ſupply, to recover Guienn: 
and Normandy. This is neither the firſt nor the laſt 
time that Princes have played Counterſeits in their Trea- 
ties. 

Edward having ſigned all theſe Treaties, began ſeriouſly 4 
to make preparations for the intended War. His fit „ 
care was to aſſemble a Parliament (3), which readily Cowen's 
granted him a ſubſidy. Since the Reign of Edward III, Abridg- 
the Parliaments ſeldom wanted much follicitation to grant 9 th 
money for a War with France. As ſoon as Edward ſaw "Kg 
himſelf ſupported by his Parliament, he iflued out Com- char, 
miſhons to levy a much greater number of Troops, than . 
what he had promiſed to ſupply by his Treaty with Bur- 
gundy. Indeed as the War was upon his account, it was 
his part to exert himſelf anſwerably to the greatneſs of 
the undertaking, Whilſt he was haſtening his prepara- S/ Hu. 
tions, he ſent ambaſſadors to divers Courts, as well to WS 
make alliances with ſeveral Princes, as to endeavour to X1.» $10, 
hinder their union with his Enemy. We find in the 83. 
Collection of the Publick Afts, that he ſent to the Empe- 
ror Frederick, to Ferdinand King of Sicily, to the King 
of Hungary, and ſome others, to ingage them to enter 
into the League. 

At the ſame time, he ſecured himſelf againſt any di- Me concludes 
verſions from the Scots, by concluding a marriage between ory gf * 
Cecily his ſecond Daughter, and the King of Scotland's cily bis 
eldeſt Son. The firſt overture concerning this Marriage was 4er 
made in the beginning of the year, and is was afterwards ne- An 
gotiated in divers conferences between the plenipotentiat ies of Scot and. 
the two Kings. At length, it was concluded the zoth of b. 814,836. 
Jug, and October the 18th the young Prince and Prin- 
ceſs were affianced by Proxies. Some days aſter (4), the 
Truce of Newcaftle, which was to laſt till 1519, was 
again ratified at Edinburgh. As the affianced Couple were „ an to 
yet too young, it was agreed the Marriage ſhould be ac- Dawry Le- 
compliſhed as ſoon as they were both of fit age, and in J e 
the mean while, Edward ſhould pay at ſeveral times his 
Daughter's Dowry, conſiſting of twenty thouſand Marks 
Sterling. 

Edward having thus ſecured himſelf againſt the diver- 1475. 
ſions his Enemy might have cauſed, continued his Prepa- . 9 
rations, with great hopes of ſucceeding in his deſigns. I he 3 
Subſidy granted by the Parliament not ſeeming ſufficient, nevolence. 
or part of it perhaps being applied to other uſes, he bor- Flt 
rowed Money of all his Subjects that were known to be _ 
rich. Some contributed chearfully ; others were gained by 
the King's Flatteries ; and ſome ſeared to incur his dil- 
pleaſure, and perhaps ſome Violence in caſe they refuſed, 

In general, there were but few who dared to diſobey. 
This fort of Aid levied after this manner was called by 
the new Name of Benevolence, intimating that private 
Perſons had granted it freely and of their own accord. 
Mean while, theſe Loans raiſed without Authority of 
Parliament, were of a very dangerous conſequence : But as 
it was to make war upon France, there was no murmurs. 
It is reported, the King himſelf asking a rich Widow Hall. 
what ſhe would lend him, ſhe replied, She could not refuſe 
twenty Pound Sterling to a Prince who borrowed with fo 
god a Grace. The King, as much pleaſed with the Lady's 
Politeneſs as her preſent, very courteouſly gave her a Kif*s, 
which ſhe took as ſuch an honour, that the doubled the 
ſum the had promiſed. 

Amongſt the new-raiſed Troops there were three thou- 7. 4/67»; 
ſand Men deſigned for the Duke of Bretagne, purſuant to e e- 
a ſecret Treaty between him and Edward, That Prince . Men 


forBretagne. 


however had lately changed into a perpetual Peace the Act. Pub. 
XII. 1. 


If either Party wanted Troops for his own Defence, he was to pay two thouſand four hundred Men out of thoſe fix thouſand, and he that 


furni 
to pay them alone. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 11. p. 809. 


them was to pay the remaining three thouſand fix hundred. But if they were wanted for any other occafion, he that employers them was 


(3) This was no new Parliament, but the fame as firſt met on October 6, in the 12th year of this King's Reign, and is mentioned above. It 
was by ſundry Prorogationt continued to the 6th of June, 1473, when it granted the King ont Tenth, and one Fifteenth ; and fifty one thouſand 


one hundred and ſeventy Pounds, four Shillings and Seven-pence 
granted before ; towards the pay! 
1474, when it was diſſolved. See Cotton's Abridg. p- 688 · 700. 

(4) Od 26, Rymer's Fad. Tom. 11. p. 824. % 


three Farthings, in full paymen 
ment whereof every County, City, and Town, was ſeverally taxed, This Parhament was contiuucd till March 14+ 
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Truce made with Lewis. And yet, when he was in- 
formed of the League between Edward and the Duke of 
Burgundy, he defired to be included, but privately, for 
fear of being oppreſſed before his Allies were ready. The 
Lords Audley and Duras (1) were to command the Suc- 
cours intended for Bretagne. 

Every thing being ready for the Army's departure, Ed- 
ward embarked at Sandwich the zoth of June (2), ha- 
ving appointed the Prince of JYales his Son, but five 
years old, Guardian of the Realm in his abſence. A 
Hiſtorian affirms, he found at Dover five hundred tranſ- 
ports ſent by the Duke of Burgundy, which is not very 
likely, Mezerai ſays, on the contrary, that the Engli/h 
Troops ſpent three weeks in paſſing to Calais, which is a 
ſign, there were but few Veſſels, or a very great number 
of Troops. Philip de Commines aſſures, never did King of 
England lead into France ſo ſtrong an Army. But this is 
ſpeaking hyperbolically, or not exactly according to truth. 
It is ceitain, this Army was not comparable for number, 
to that, led by Edward III into France a little before 
the Treaty of Bretigny (3). However, it is not eaſy to 
know the preciſe number of the Troops, ſince the Hiſ- 
torians only mention the number of the Horſe, without 
ſpeaking of the Foot. But if we judge by the uſual pro- 
portion in thoſe days, when the Cavalry was much more 
relied on than the Infantry, this Army was not ſo nume- 
rous as it is pretended, ſince there were but fifteen hun- 
dred Men at arms, and fifteen thouſand Archers on Horſe- 
back. Beſides, by Edward's Treaty with the Duke of 
Burgundy, he was obliged to find but ten thouſand Men. 
In tine, it will be ſeen in the ſequel, that he made peace 
with Lewis without opening the Campain, when he found 
he could not depend upon the Duke of Burgundy's aſſiſt- 
ance, which doubtleſs he would not have done, before he 
had rendered himſelf formidable by ſome exploit, had he 
been ſo ſuperior as he is repreſented, 

Upon Edward's arrival at Calais (4), he ſent a Herald 
to Levis to ſummon him to reſtore the whole Kingdom 
of France, and in caſe of refuſal, to proclaim War againſt 
him. Lewis hearing the Herald in private, told him, he 
was very well informed, Edward was not come of his 
own inelination to make war, but by the inſtigation of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the Conſtable de St. Pal (5), 
who, he might aſſure his Maſter, would both deceive 
him. Then after asking him ſome queſtions, which gave 


's tbe Herald the Herald occaſion to ſay, that when he made any of- 
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Comain. 


mucli as a ſingle Man from him. 


fers of l'eace, he ſhould apply to the Lords Howard 
and Stanley, he preſented him with three hundred 
Crowns (6), and thirty yards of Velvet, to make him 
a Robe. He did not expect, doubtleſs, to reap great ad- 
vantages from the Herald by this liberality, fince the Man 
was a ſtranger to his Maſter's inward reſolutions ; but meant 
to thow Edward's Courtiers, what they might expect 
from him for more important Services, The Herald 
failed not to magnify his Preſent, and relate to the 
Lord Howard, who held the chief place in the King's 
Favour, what paſted between Letuis and him. 

Mean while, £dward advancing into Picardy, where he 
expected to mert the Duke of Burgundy, found not ſo 
Surpriſed at ſo ſeem- 
| 2: a Procceding, he ſent to the Duke (7), 
who was ſtill before Nuz, to know the reaſon. But be- 
fore I proceed, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention the 
Duke of Burgundy's aifairs, 

Ihe Duke was intent upon the Siege of Nuz, in 
hopes of taking that Place, and Cologn too, before Ed- 
ward's arrival in France, But the Emperor approaching 
the Siege with an army four times as ſtrong as the 
Duke's, without however oftering him Battle, the Be- 
ſiegers were ſo harraſſed, that the Siege, inſtead of ad- 
vancing, was retarded. And yet, the Duke, from a mo- 
tive of Vain-glory, obſtinately continued it, to ſhow that 
the Emperor with all his forces was not able to raiſe it. 
Nothing could be more advantagious to the King of 
France, or more prejudicial to the Duke's affairs, than 
this unſcaſonable obſtinacy. In the firſt place, it hinde- 
red his joining the King of England. 2. In the mean 
time, Sgνut Duke of Au/tria took from him the 
Earkdom of Ferette (8), and the Duke of Lorrain ra- 
vaged Luxemburg), 3. As ſoon as his Truce with 
France was expired, Lewis made himſelf maſter of Roye, 
Ceorbie, and Montdidier. In fine, when it was too late, 
ani he was within eight days of being maſter of the Place, 


* . * 
nie rande 
ti * 12.4.8 


t; Galliard d Durrfort, Lord of Duras, Rymer Fed. Tom. 12. p. 12. 
Tce are in Fymer's Fed. Tom. 12. p. 12---14, two Papers witneſſed by the King at Veſiminſter, 
the fame Gay: which makes it probable that he might embark that day. But Hal, tol, 126. Hollingſhead, p. 1346. ſay, it was not cull 


& + 
') F dard the Third's Army was a hundred thouſand Men. Rapin. 
+ Commines ſays, he ſent him before his departure from Dover, I- 4+ c. 5+ 


(+) And the Commons of England, Tbia, 


[7 
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(+) By the Lord Scaie;. Commines. Hall. 


) Which he had mourigaged to him for a hundred thouſand Florins Commin, I. 4. c. 2» 


And promiſed to give him a thouſand Crowns more, in caſe matters were adjuſted, Ibid, 
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prefled by Edward's inſtances, he agreed, it ſhould be de- 1475. 
livered to a Legate, to be diſpoſed of according to the _ 
Pope's pleaſure. After the raiſing of the Siege, the Duke's 5. beit 
Army was ſo little able to march, that inſtead of ſpeedily S. 
joining the Engli/h, it was put into Summer quarters. 
Then he went himſelf with a very ſmall Train, to make , „ 
his excuſes to Edward, It was difficult for the King to Edward 
digeſt ſuch a negligence, in ſo important an affair. He be- 2 
gan from that time to open his eyes, and perceive, he 8 
was engaged in the War for the intereſt of others, whereas Hil. 
he had imagined, it was for his own, On the other Heling. 
hand, the Duke of Burgundy's precaution, not to admit 

but few Englih at a time into Peronne, confirmed the 
King's ſuſpicions: At laſt, he was quite undeceived by 

the behaviour of the Conſtable de St. Pol, who com- 
manded in St. Quentin. The Conſtable, who was one of y;, ;, , 
the chief promoters of the War, becauſe he founded his 7 


greatneſs ſolely upon the diſſention between the King of , ©/-/ 7 


7 Pp ? 
. ® o 


France and the Duke of Burgundy, had poſitively promiſed, | fr 
to deliver St. Quentin to the King of England. Upon 
this aſſurance, the Duke of Burgundy would have con- 
ducted Edward into the place, that having ſo good a Pledge 
in his hands, he might be patient. But upon their ap- 
proach, they were fired upon from the Town. At the 
ſame time, a body of Horſe ſally ing out, killed ſome Eu- 
gliſh Soldiers, who were moſt eager to enter, expecting to 
be admitted without difficulty, Very probably, the Duke 
of Burgundy himſelf was deceived, upon this occaſion, by 
the Conſtable. For it is not likely, he ſhould deſignedly 
cauſe ſuch an affront to. be put upon a Prince whom he 
yet wanted, and who had him in his power. He did all 
he could however to excuſe the Conſtable, and feed the 
King's hopes. But finding Edward gave no credit to his H 
words, but on the contrary bitterly reproached him, he Edu, 
left him next day, under pretence of haſtening his Troops. 
It may be, he was not without ſome apprehenſion, that 
Edward might purſue his reſentment. 

Edward ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted by the Duke of #% . 
Burgundy and the Conſtable, and not hearing that the 17 


g barraſſe!, 
Duke of Bretagne made any motion, or there was any Commis, 


appearance of the Inſurrections in France, he had been Hoilinzh. 
made to expect, found himſelf extremely embarraſſed. In — 
the mean time, a French Priſoner, the only one taken 
ſince the Engl/þ Army's arrival, being releaſed by the 
King's order, the Lords Howard and Stanley charged him, 
to preſent their reſpects to the King his maſter. The 
Priſoner diſcharging his Commiſſion, Lewis began to 
think it was not without defign, that this Compliment 
was made him, remembring what the Eugliſb Herald told 
him concerning theſe Lords, He perceived, the Court 
of England deſired to enter into T'reaty, but would not 
make the firſt Advances. For his part, who was not fo Lewis 
ſcrupulous, he reſolved to improve this fort of cverture. %** * 
Philip de Commines ſays, he cauſed a certain Perſon of little Cn. 
note, but of good Senſe, to be drefled like a Herald, and 
fully inſtructing him, ſent him to the Englih army, to 
demand a Safe - Conduct for Ambaſſadors, and addreſs 
himſelf for that purpoſe to the Lords Howard and Stanley. 
The pretended Herald being admitted into the King's 
preſence, told him, That he was ordered by the King . j-3!7: 
his maſter to repreſent to him, that the war between Specs *» 
their two Kingdoms could not but be deſtructive to both, — 
and the mutual Trade of the two Nations was on the 
contrary a maniſeſt advantage, which ought to be che- 
riſhed. Then, he excuſed the King his maſter's coun- 
„ tenancing the Earl of JYarwick, alluring, it was not 
out of ill-will to Edward, but on the account of the 
Duke of Burgundy his irrecencileable enemy. He 
added, that the Duke of Burgundy's and the Conſtable's 
inſincerity was ſo evident, that it was needleſs to men- 
tion it, ſince he was very ſenſible of the effects. That 
he was come in arms into a Country where he had 
neither Caſtles, nor Friends, and he left it to him to 
judge, whether the Conqueſt of France was ſo eaſy as 
„ he had been made to believe: That however, the 
King his maſter, knowing ſo great an Armament 
could not be made without vaſt expence, was very 
willing ſo to make him amends, as he ſhould have rea- 
* ſon to be ſatisfied: That therefore he demanded a 
«« Safe-Conduct for Ambaſſadors, with a Train of one 
hundred Horſe, that they might treat in a proper place, 
with thoſe of England, concerning a firm and laſting 
Peace, between the two Kings and their Subjects.“ 
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In Edward's circumſtances, the King of France's pro- 
poſal was very acceptable, Accordingly, the Herald was 
diſmiſſed with a Preſent (i), and the deſired Saſe - Conduct. 
4 The ſame day, or the next, Edward called a Council (2), 
XII. p. 14, at which were preſent all the Lords in the Army, to the 
24 number of eighteen. It was reſolved, almoſt unani- 
mouſly, that the Lord Howard and three others 3) ſhould 
confer with the King of Frances Ambaſſadors, and a 
full power was given them to conclude a Peace upon theſe 


1475. 
Edward calls 
4 Council. 


Conditions terms: 1, That Lewis ſhould pay the King, within a 
offcred to tbe fortnight, the Sum of ſeventy five thouſand Crowns, and 
SEE from thenceforward fifty thouſand Crowns yearly, 


at two payments, during the Life of the two Kings. 
2. That the King of France ſhould promiſe to marry 
the Dauphin his Son to the King's eldeſt or ſecond 
Daughter, and allow his Daughter-in-law ſixty thouſand 
Livres a year. Upon theſe two conditions, the Ambaſla- 
dors were empowered to promiſe in the King's name, that 
he would return into England with his Troops, imme- 
diately after the receipt of the ſeventy five thouſand Crowns; 
To conclude a Treaty of Amity and Alliance between the 
two Kings, with promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance againſt their 
rebellious Subjects; And laſtly, to fign a T ruce for ſeven 
ears. | 

: The Plenipotentiaries of the two Kings (4) meeting 
near Amiens, at almoſt an equal diſtance from the two 
Armies, the Treaty was concluded the 28th or 2gth of 
Auguſt, as Edward defired, without any conſiderable al- 
teration. Every thing being thus ſettled, ſeparate writ- 
ings were drawn, on each particular Article of the 
Treaty. : 

By the firſt, the two Kings promiſed to decide all their 

differences by arbitrators, namely, the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the Duke of Clarence for the King of Eng- 
land, and for the King of France, the Archbiſhop of 
Lyons, and the Earl of Danois. Moreover, Edward in- 
gaged to quit the French territories, upon the receipt of 
the ſeventy five thouſand Crowns, without doing any 
damage, and to leave Hoſtages for the performance of his 
word, 
p- 17. The ſecond concerned the ſeven years Truce, in which 
were included all the Allies of both the Kings, and expreſly 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, if they deſired 
It. 

The third contained a mutual engagement of brotherly 
ſriendſhip between the two Kings, and expreſs articles con- 
cerning the Dauphin's marriage with Elizabeth Daughter 
of Edward. 

The fourth was in form of Letters Patents, whereby 
Lewis promiſed to pay annually to Edward during their 
lives, the Sum of fifty thouſand Crowns. This the En- 
gliſb Authors call a Tribute, though the Letters Patents ex- 
preſs not under what title this yearly penſion was to be paid. 
Some ſay, it was limited to nine years. But no other li- 
mitation appears than the lives of the two Kings. 

*. 27. Laſtly, Edward promiſed to releaſe Queen Margaret, 
for a ranſom of fifty thouſand Crowns, which the King of 
France was to pay for her, within five years. Wefindin 
the Collection of the Publick As, that Margaret was ac- 
cordingly releaſed the beginning of November this year, and 
Lewis XI punctually paid the Sum promiſed. 

The Dube of The Duke of Burgundy having notice that the two 

8 Kings were beginning to treat, departed immediately from 
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Edwars, his Army, to which he was returned, and made all poſ- 
Commin. ſible haſte, in expectation of preventing this blow, but 
Halba RY found the Truce was already ſigned. Fr fell upon Ed- 


ward with bitter reproaches ; to which Edward returned 
a ſuitable anſwer, telling him however he had taken care 
to include him in the Truce. But the Duke fiercely re- 
plied, he wanted not his mediation, and valued it ſo little, 
that if he treated for himſelf it ſhould not be till three 
months after his arrival in England. Thus parting ex- 
tremely angry with each other, the Duke retired into 
his Country, The Conſtable de St. Pol did all that lay 
in his power, to perſuade Edward to break the Truce, 
offering to deliver St. Quentin, and lend him fifty thouſand 
Crowns. But Edward was far from renewing the War 
for his ſake, and truſting to his promiſes after having been 
ſo manifeſtly deceived, 

Before Edward's departure for England, it was thought 
proper, that the two Kings ſhould confer together upon 


(1) Of four Nobles. Commines, 1. 4+ c. 7. 
(3) Dr. Fobn Morten, Maſter of the Rolls, William D 


(4) The Exgliſb Pleni tiari 
the Baſtard of ala rag} wall wedge 


5) His Brother George 
cel or, Ee. (bid. 


(6) This Conference was on 
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Auguſt 29. Commines, 1. 4. e. 10. 


t, &c. Commines, I. 6. C. 2. 
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(8) For nine years. Comtmines, L 4. c. 11. 
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Peguigny Bridge, with a Bar [or Grate] between them. 1475. 
Lewis came firſt to the place, attended with the Cardinal ee 7 
of Bourbon, and five other Lords. Edward arrived after- nt 4. 
wards, accompanied likewiſe with a ſmall number of Pequiryy- 
Lords (5). After they had both ſwore to obſerve the late %. 
Treaty, Lewis inviting Edward to Paris, told him, he fia. 
would procure him agreeable diverſions with the fair La- 

dies of that City, and if he chanced to treſpais upon his 
chaſtity, the Cardinal of Bourbon ſhould be his Contetlor, 

who would eaſily abſolve him. After ſome other raille- 

ries, Lewis made a ſign to the Lords that were with him 

to retire, and the Engliſh likewiſe did the ſame. When 

the two Kings were alone, they talked a good while to- 

gether, and it was afterwards known, that the Conſtable, 

and the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were the fub- 

ject of their converſation. As to the Conſtable, Edward 

would not be concerned for him. As for Burgundy, 

Lewis asking him, what he ſhould do if that Prince re- 

fuſed to be included in the I ruce, Edward replied, he 

might do as he pleaſed, if, after another otter, the Duke 

ſhould refuſe. But as for the Duke of Bretagne he plainly 

told him, that he would aſliſt him to the utmoſt of his 

power, if attacked. Letois thought proper to inſiſt no ſar- 

ther upon that ſubject, and in tine, they parted very well 

ſatished with each other (6). 

The interview being ended, Lewis repaired to Amiens, I 7 
where the Lord Hoxvard followed him as Hoſtage. Wohilit,, 27 55 
Lewis was waſhing his hands before ſupper, Howard Commin. 
whiſpered him in the ear, that he would undertake to per- 
ſuade the King his maſter to take a journey to Paris ; 
to which Lewis returned no anſwer. Howard frequently 
hinted the ſame thing at table, without the King's ſeeming 
to hear him. However, he cauſed him to be afterwards 
told, that the War he was going to wage with the Duke 
of Burgundy not permitting him to go to Paris, he was 
very ſorry he could not enjoy the honour the King in- 
tended to do him. Philip de Commines remarks upon 1. 4 c. 10. 
this occaſion, that there was nothing more feared by Lew:s, 
than to ſee Edward reliſh France, nor any thing more 
paſſionately defired by him, than to ſee him return into 
England. He was under ſuch apprehenſion that Edward e gives 
would repent of the Truce, that he privately beſtowed ** 2 
penſions upon his principal Counſellors, to induce them to commin. 
keep him in the reſolution to obſerve it. Commines could 
ſpeak of theſe things with certainty, fince he was then in 
Lewis's ſervice and confidence. He adds moreover, that 
the Duke of Glacgſter, who was againſt the Truce, wait- 
ing upon the King of France, was received with extra- 
ordinary reſpect, and that the King forgot nothing to 
gain to his intereſt ſuch of Edward's Courtiers as were 
in any credit, The Engl/h Army approaching Amiens, 

Lewis cauſed the gates to be kept open, and ſent orders 

to the publick Inns, to entertain at free coſt all the Eu- 

gliſh that came there. Moreover, he ſent to the King of 
England a preſent of three hundred waggon-loads of wine, 

for the uſe of his army; ſo deſirous was he to gain the 

hearts of the Engliſb, for fear ſome one of them ſhould make 
Edward ſenſible of his error. IT his preſent gave occaſion 

to ſay, that he found means to ſend home the Engliſb with 
cart-loads of wine. At length, all Lewis's fears vaniſhed Comm'n. 
with the departure of the Egli, who went away, ſays fill. | 
a Hiſtorian, extremely well pleaſed with the French gol 
and wine; adding, the penſions aſſigned to Edward's 
principal courtiers, amounted to ſixteen thouſand Crowns 

a year (7). | 

The Duke of Burgundy not bearing the thoughts of de- The Duke N 
firing to be included in the Truce, made by Edward . 
without his knowledge, ſtood out for ſome time, and at ve 
laſt accepted of a ſeparate Truce (8) offered him by Commin- 
Lewis. As for the Conſtable, who had deceived the three =o a. 
Princes, and been the principal author of their diviſion, 
he ſaw himſelf in the end forſaken by all, and forced to 
retire into the Duke of Burgundy's Dominions, upon the 
faith of a Saſe- conduct. But notwithitanding that ſecu- The Cor/tab!: 
rity, he was delivered by the Duke to the King of 133 
France, who commanded his head to be ſtruck off, A 
notable leſſon for ſuch as labour to ſow diſcord among 
Princes 

Lewis would have been glad the Duke of Bretagne had Tic Rl of 
been thus ſacrificed to him. But that Prince had in his fe ;, 
hands a pledge which obliged Edward to protect him ; tb. Duke of 


Bretagne. 
(2) At Seynire near Perannc. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XII. p. 14. 


Dean of the King's Chapel, and Thomas Selynger. Ibid. and p. 27. 
'Sir '[bomas Sie Leger, 2 Dr. Fobn Morton, Maſter of the Rolls. The French King's were, 
Admiral of France, the Lord of St. Pierre, and the Biſhop 


of Evreux. Hall, fol. 130. Holling head, p. 1347. 


Duke of Clarence, Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, William Lord Haſtings the Chamberlain, the Biſhop of Lincoln Lord Chan- 


a Wl The chief Men who had Penfions, were, the Chancellor, Thomas Rorberbam, Biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Fobn Morton, Maſter of the Rolls, William Lord 
Derf „ the King's Chamberlain, and Jabs Lord Howard ; Sir 2 Cheney, Sir Anthony Saint 

dward returned to London, Sept | 
hundred Perſons more, by whom he was conducted in great triumph to Wetminſler. Hall, fol. 236. Holling head, 


er, Six Thomas Montgomery, Thomas Grey, Marquits of 
y 28, and was met on £&/ack- Heath by the Mayor and 
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otherwiſe he would have regarded him no more than the 
Duke of Burgundy. 'T his was the Earl of Richmond, who, 
tho” abſent, made the Engliſb Monarch extremely uneaſy. 


Tf the Duke of Bretagne had ſuffered that Prince, with the 
Earl of Pembrs+e his Uncle, to eſcape, they might in time 
have revived the Lanca/trian party, and thereby expoſed 
Faward perhaps to the hazard of a thirteenth Battle, to 
maintain himſelf in the Throne, This was the true reaſon 
of Edward's ſupporting the Duke of Bretagne, and telling 
Lewis, who carneſtly preſted him ſeveral times to deſert 
that Prince, that on the contrary, he would delend him 
to the utmoſt of his power. 

This open demonſtration of friendſhip for the Duke of 
Bretagne, cauſing Edward to imagine the Duke would 
be glad of an opportunity to ſhew his acknowledgment, 
he ſent Ambatladors (1) to him, under colour of renewing 
here were but ſew difficulties in this ne- 
gotiation. The Duke readily agreed to conhrm the 
"Truce(2), though often violated on the part of the Eu- 
gl:ſh. He even defiſted from his demand of fifty thouſand 
Crovns, tor the damages ſuſtained by his Subjects, 1 he 
King on his fide, quitted his demands upon him for the 
armament made in his favour. Every thing being thus 
upon the terms of a perfect good underſtanding between the 
two Princes, the Ambaſladors acquainted the Duke with 
the principal buſineſs of their ambaſly. They told him, 
the King their Maſter was extremely defirous, entirely to 
extinguiſh the Flames of the two factions which had been 
fo long kind/cd in England; that the Earl of Richmond, 


who was in Bretaone, being the only ſurviving Perſon ot 


the Houſe of Lancafter, he intended to marry him to one 
of his daughters, in order to unite the two Houſes ; that 
therefore he defired him to ſend him the Earl, that he 
mizht give him marks of his favour, and thereby mani- 
felt to his whole Kingdom his earneſt defire of procuring 
them a happy tranqu1:ity. 

The Duke of Bretagne was a good Prince, who judg- 


ing of others by himſelt, and not believing Edward con- 


cealed ill delans under theſe appearances of moderation, 
ordered the Karl of Richmond to be put into the hands 
of the Ambaſiadors, to be conducted to England. Some 
however afi:m, that a large Sum of Money preſented 
to the Duke by the Engliſh Amvbatladors, rendered their 
inſtances more eſtectual. However this be, they departed 
with their prey, to imbark at St. Malis. But whilſt they 
were on the road, one of the Duke's Counſellors (3) re- 
preſented to him, that by this proceeding, he would be 
eternally inſamous; that beſides, he could not in conſcience 
deliver a Prince, who thought himſelf ſafe under his pro- 
tection, to his moſt mortal enemy, who demanded him 
only to deſtroy him, under the ſalſe pretence of an honor- 
able ſettlement ; that he would be accountable to God for 
this Action, whatever colour he might put upon it in the 
eyes of Menz and conjured him to conſider, what Ho- 
nour, Juttice and Religion required of him on this occaſion, 
W hether this remonitrance made the Duke ſenſible of what 
he had not hitherto fully known, or ſtung him with re- 
morſe of what he had done, he immediately diſpatched 
Peter Landais his favorite to St. Malo's, with orders to 
recover the Earl of Richmsnd cut of the hands of the Am- 
baſladors, it they were not yet imbarked. Landais ar- 
rived, juſt as they were entering the vellel that was to carry 
them to England. He immediately gave private orders to 
help the two Priſoners to cſcape, whilſt himſelf conferred 
with the Ambailadors, The conference being ended, the 
two Earls were found to have taken ſanctuary in a Church, 
from whence Landais pietended they could not be removed. 
The Ambaſladors complained of this fraud; but, after 
{ome frivolous excuſes, he plainly told them, the Duke his 
maſter, upon ſecond thoughts, believed he could not deliver 
the Earl to the King, without an indelible ſtain on his 
honour ; that however, he would promiſe to guard him 
{o carefully that Edvard ſhould never receive any damage. 
The Ambaſladors finding themſelves the weakeſt, were 
forced to be content with this promiſe, which eaſed in ſome 
meaſure their vexation to be thus diappointed. Thus, by 
a ſort of miracle, the Earl of Richmond eſcaped the danger 
to which he was expoſed, Providence having preſerved him 
on this occaſion, in order to place him one day on the 
Throne of England. 

The reſt of the year 1476, aftords nothing remarkable 
concerning the affairs of England, but a Negotiation to 
renew the Alliance with Denmark; the death of the Arch- 
biſhop of York at Guiſnes, where he was Priſoner; and ſome 
other inconſiderable affairs. But it will be neceſſary to 
ſpeak of thoſe of the Duke of Burgundy, which became of 
great conſequence both to England and France. 


The Duke had accepted of the Truce offered by Lewis, 
not ſo much out of fear of his Arms, as from a deſire to 
carry war into Germany, He wanted to be revenged of 
the Duke of Lorrain, the Swiſs, and the Duke of Au- 
ftria, but this would have been impoſſible, if the War 
with France had continued. In October, 1475, preſently 
after ſigning the Truce with Lewis XI, he attacked the 
Duke of Lorrain, and ſubdued his whole Duchy, without 
meeting much reſiſtance, except at Nanci, which endured 
a Siege of two Months. LZerrain being conquered, he 
tormed the Project to humble the Swifs, who had dared to 
declare againſt him, whilſt he was imployed in the Siege 
ot Nu. He uſed for pretence the Injury they had done 
to 7ames of Savoy, Earl of Romont, in ſeizing his Terri- 
tories, 1 he Sts, who made yet no great Figure in 
Europe, ſecing the Storm approaching, humbly ſued for 
Peace; but the Duke was inexorable. So leaving Lorrain 
in March 1470, he paſſed through Burgundy, and threw 
himſelf into the Country of Vaux, where he took three 
or tour Towns. Then he laid Siege to Granſen, where 
were ſeven or eight hundred Swiſs, bent upon making a 
gallant defence. The Town having at length capitulated, 
the Duke broke the Articles, and put the Garriſon to the 
word. Mean while, a Body of Swiſs was a lvancing to 


relieve the Betteged, but came too late. The Duke, con- H 44+ 


trary to the opinion of his Council, reſolved to meet tlus 
body, wich was {till in the narrow Patlages of the Moun- 
tains, To that end, he detached a hundred Archers to 
leize a certain pals, and preſently after he marched himſelf 
to lupport them. Theſe Archers meeting the Sw:/; coming 
out ot the Mountains, haſtily retreated towards the body 
which was marching after them. Whereupon, the Duke's 
Army imagining the Horſemen were repulſed by the Ene- 
my, were ſcized with a panick, and took to flight, with- 
out the Duke's being able to rally them, He loft only 
ſeven Men at arms, but all his baggage became a Prey to 
the Enemy, 

This ill ſucceſs not being capable of diſcouraging him, 
he aſſembled his ſcattered Troops, and ſoon rendered them 
ht for action, About fifteen days after he took the field, 
and laid ſiege to Morat, a ſmall Town not tar from Bern, 
Mean time, the Swiſs receiving ſupplies from ſome neigh- 
bouring Princes, marched, to the number of thirty thou- 
land Men, to fight him. The Battle was ſought three 
weeks atter the rout of Granſon, and the Duke was en- 
tirely defeated, with the loſs of eight thouſand Men. 

'T his terrible misfortune ſo ſtruck the Duke, that he 

ſickened with grief, Philip de Commines even affirms, he 
was ſomewhat diſordered in mind. He remained tix weeks 
at a Low called 4a Riviere, where he kept himſelf as it 
were concealed, and none durſt venture ta ſpeak to him 
to comtort him, Mean time, ſeveral of the Princes who 
before were his Friends (4) declared againſt him. Then 
the Duke of Lorrain, perceiving it to be a favorable op- 
portunity, appeared before Nancz, and took the place upon 
terms without the Duke ot Burgundy's ſtirring to its re- 
lief. At length, when it was too late, and the Town ſur- 
rendered, the Duke of Burgundy approached, and his Enemy 
being retired, undertook the Siege, where he met with dif- 
ficulties which made him loſe a great deal of time, and 
proved the occaſion of his ruin. 
Mean while, the Duke of Lorrain drew together Forces 
from all quarters, Lewis XI finding him Money for their 
ſubliſtence, When he thought himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, 
he approached Nanci, and encamped at St. Nichslas, ex- 
pecting the eftect of his correſpondence in the Enemy's 
Army, with Campobache, a Neapolitan Captain, in whom 
the Duke of Burgundy entirely confided. This City being 
now reduced to extremity, the Duke of Lorrain advanced 
to join battle. Then Campobache ſuddenly deſerted his 
matter with about two hundred Lances (5), and went over 
to his Enemy. He left in the Army fourteen Men whom 
he had bribed, who were to alarm the Troops during the 
fight, and kill the Duke of Burgundy, if they had an op- 
portunity, The Battle being fought on the 5th of Fa- 
nuary 1477, the Duke of Burgundy's Army was routed, 
and himſelf ſlain in the forty ſixth year of his age. He had 
reigned nine years and a half, amidſt continual troubles, 
employed one while in defending himſelf againſt the open 
or ſecret Attacks of Lewis XI, another while, in executing 
Projects beyond his ſtrength, which argued more ambition 
and raſhneſs, than prudence and counſel, 

The Duke of Burgundy's Death made a great alteration, 
not only in the Affairs of the Low-Cauntries, but alſo in 
thoſe of the neighbouring Princes. Nay, it may be ſaid to 
be the firſt and principal ſource of moſt of the Wars, 
wherewith Europe has been troubled ever fince, 'T he 


(1) Doctor Singen and two others, with a large Sum of Money. Hall, fol. 137. Halli g Sead, f. 1349- 
() He confirmcd it, on Zanuary 22, 1476; as King Edvard did on March 16. Rymer's Fæd. Tom, XII. p. 22, 24+ 


(3) John Cbeulet. Hall, fol. 237. 
(4)-The Duke of Milan, Rene King of Sicily, the Ducheſs of Save, &c, 
5) One hundred and ſixty. Idem. c. 8. 
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Book XIII. 16. EDWARD V. 623 


1477. Duke of Burgundy left but one Daughter, called Maria, tempt, that he ſcrupled not to join with the Earl of Mar- 1478. 
who was Heireſs to his large Dominions, and whom he wick, to dethrone his own Brother, He repented it af. 
had in ſome meaſure promiſed to Maximilian of Auſtria, terwards, and his repentance, as hath been ſeen, proved 

Lewis teln Son of the Emperor Frederic. This Princeſs, about nine- Edward's preſervation. He was in hopes a reward would 
from blu teen years old, ſaw herſelf not only forſaken by all the late quickly follow ſo ſignal a Service, reflecting only upon 
part of br. Huke her Father's Friends, but moreover expoſed a Prey what he had done for the King, without conſidering the 
8 to Lewis XI, who immediately deprived her of Burgundy, danger to which he had expoſed him. But Edward, pre- 
Mezcrai- with the Towns on the Somme, and even formed the Pro- judiced againſt him, thought, on the contrary, the bare 
ject to diſpoſſeſs her of all the reſt of her Dominions. pardon of the injury to be a ſufficient recompence for the 
In this preſſing neceſſity, her only refuge was the King ſervice he had received. Theſe Sentiments were inſtilled 
of Eneland's afliftance, whoſe intereſt it was to oppoſe into him by his Queen, who having loſt the Earl of Ri- 
Commin. the growth, of Lewis's Power. But Edward's whole Coun- vers her Father during the Rebellion, could not ſorbear 
1.6. c.2+ cil being bribed and corrupted by the King of France's looking upon the Authors of it, as the objects of her ven- 
bounties, Maria obtained from that quarter empty wiſhes geance. On the other hand, the Duke of Gloce/ter, to the 
only for her proſperity, and compliments, which ended utmolt of his power, privately ſowed diſſenſion between his 
Maria i e- in nothing. To complete her misfortune, the young Brothers. He was a Prince of greater ambition than the 
ramized Princeſs ſaw herſelf alſo expoſed to the Tyranny of the Duke of Clarence, but withal of a very difterent Charac- 


Men . Gantzis, who ſeized her Perſon, removed all her Coun- ter, proceeding to his ends by deep and artful Contri- 
n ant 


* + n — 
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ConFin ſellors, beheaded two, and gave her a new Council entirely vances, which rendered his ways imperceptible. He always 
compoſed of their Creatures. thought before he ſpoke, whereas the Duke of Clarence 
general Mean time, this Princeſs's marriage was thought of. ruined himſelf by too freely diſcovering his Sentiments. 


Matches are g8ome were for her eſpouſing the Dauphin of France. It was difficult for two Brothers of ſo contrary Lempers 
e But Lewis having already entered into engagements with to love one another, But in their diſcord, the Duke of 
Cmmn. Edward, durſt not diſoblige him at ſuch a juncture. Clarence uſed no Ceremony with his Brother, whiltt 
Others would have her married to the Duke of Guelders, Gloce/ter ſtrove never to give him publickly any advantage. 
and ſome to a German Prince. All but herſelf were con- Mean while, he gave him ſecret ſtabs, the more unavoid- 
ſulted about the choice of a Husband. Mean while L-wis able, as they came from an unſuſpected hand. All the 
Ad. Pub. continued his conqueſts. In May 1477, the Emperor Fre- Hiſtorians agree, that from this time, the Duke of G/- 
XII. p. 42. deric ſending Ambaſſadors to Gant, to renew the Treaty ce/fer thought of ſecuring the Crown aſter the King's 
concerning the Marriage of his Son Maximilian with Ma- death, and therefore the Duke of Clarence could not but 
ria, the Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundy, Mother-in-law very much incommode him. This was however an un- 
of the Princeſs, defired her Brother Edward to fend Am- dertaking, the exccution whereof ſeemed very difficult, 
dard d baſſadors into Flanders to aſſiſt her in that Affair. Ed- ſince his two elder Brothers had Children. But his Am- 
fuſs to aid qygrd conſented, but would not promiſe to aid Maria bition made him think it not imptacticable, in proceeding 
\ againſt the King of France, though the Flemings and the by degrees. The firſt ſtep was, to diſpatch the Duke of 
AQ. Pub Duke of Bretagne ſtrongly preſſed him. On the contrary, Clarence. To that end, he endeavoured to render him 
XII. p. 45, he agreed to prolong the {even years Truce concluded At odious to the King, and cauſe him to conſider him as A 
50. Amiens, till a year after the death of one of the two ſecret enemy, who was privately labouring to ſupplant his 
Kings. Thus Edward acted directly contrary to the inte- Children, The Duke of Clarence's raſh expreſſions were 
reſts of England, in ſuffering the advancement of France, extremely ſubſervient to his deſign, On the other hand, 
and the ruin of the Houſe of Burgundy. Three principal the Queen, who had a great Influence over the King, 
His Reaſons reaſons hindered his quarelling with France. The firſt, failed not to confirm his ſuſpicions, 
/ Ae that being grown corpulent and heavy, he was no longer' Matters ſtanding thus, the King, as he was hunting in *tow- 
Cemmin. fit to bear the hardſhips of War. The ſecond, that his a Park belonging to Thomas Burdet (3), Confident of the ——n.—'— 
chief Counſellors were Penſioners to France. The third, Duke of Clarence, chanced to kill a white Buck, in 
that having promiſed his Daughter Elizabeth to the Dau- which that Gentleman greatly delighted. Burdet was fo 
phin, he was unwilling by any proceeding to obſtruct the concerned for the death of his favorite Buck, that in the 
marriage, Mean while, Lewis was extremely careful to firſt tranſports of his paſſion, he ſwore, he wiſhed the 
keep him in theſe diſpoſitions, by punctually paying him Horns in the belly of him that killed it. Whercupon he 
the Penſion of fifty thouſand Crowns, and ten thouſand was accuſed of High- Treaſon, condemned, and executed, 
yearly for Queen Margaret's ranſom, within the ſpace of two days. Some ſay, his Imprecation 
Marin Thus Maria of Burgundy ſeeing herſelf forſaken by all concerned only the Perſon that adviſed the King to hunt 
2 whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport her, had no other refuge in his Park. e this as it will, the deſign, no doubt, of 
of Auſtria, than to marry Prince Maximilian, from whom however thoſe who fo hotly proſecuted that unfortunate Gentleman, 
Mezerai, ſhe could expect no great aſſiſtance. The Nuptials being was, to induce the Duke of Clarence to expoſe himſelf 
23388 celebrated in Fuly, Lewis XI, out of regard to the Em- by ſome raſh proceeding ; of which his incontiderate, im- 
| Commin, peror, granted the new Duke of Burgundy a T ruce for a petuous, and haughty Temper, afforded great affurance. 
1 year, and reſtored him ſome Towns in Haynault which Accordingly, the Duke, who was then in Jreland, being 
| he had ſeized. Shortly after, he received Ambaſſadors from returned to Court, talked very boldly to the King of his 
England ( I ), who were come to ſettle the arbitration agreed Friend's death, and bitterly complained of his diſregard tor 
on, concerning the differences between the two Crowns. a Brother, to whom he owed his reſtoration to the 'I'hrone. 
But he had then other Affairs, which hindered him from In fine, he was fo far tranſported with anger, that he 
thinking of this, and obliged him to defer it to a more threatened to be revenged. Neither was this all. After 
proper ſeaſon (2). leaving the King, he dropped ſome farther no leſs impru- 
1478, The beginning of the year 1478 was very quiet, with dent expreſſions, intimating, his Brother was a Baſtard, 
Death of reſpect to the general Affairs I have been ſpeaking of, But and conſequently had no Right to the Crown, Nothing 
ro hw f at the ſame time, there paſſed at the Court of England, being more agreeable to the deſires of his enemies, than 
Hall, things which wholly ingroſſed the attention of the publick: to ſee him thus run into their Snare, they ſo exaſperated 
mern. I mean the tragical death of the Duke of Clarence, which the King againſt him, that he reſolved to deſtroy him. 
Hollirgih, it will be necellary to inſiſt upon a moment. This Prince For that purpoſe, he held a Council, entirely conſiſting of 
was haughty and ambitious, of ungovernable Paſſions, of the Duke of Clarence's enemies, where it was reſolved to 
an inconſtant Temper, taking no care to conceal his Sen- apprehend him, accuſe him of High-Tr eaſon, and bring 
timents ; in a word, of a very mean Genius. Whilſt the Accuſation before the Parliament, then aſſembled. All 
the King his Brother lived unmarried, he could not help this was immediately executed, that the Duke might not 
entertaining the hopes of ſitting one day on the Throne, have leiſure to repent, and beg the King's Pardon. For 
though it was very unlikely, Edward would always re- had he been allowed time to come to himſelf, and implor- 
main in a ſtate of Celibacy. The King's Marriage de- ed the King's Mercy, his raſh expreſſions muſt have been 
ſtroying theſe hopes, he was diſpleaſed with the King him- conſidered only as the effect of a ſudden Paſſion, which 
ſelf, and eſpecially with the Queen and her family. As deſerved not the rigorous puniſhment intended him, His Stow. 
he was not careful to hide his diſcontent, he drew on affair being brought before the Parliament (4), he was ac- f. 43% 
Himſelf the averſion of the Queen and her Creatures, cuſed of ſeveral Crimes, under the eight following Articles. 
who did not fail to do him ill offices. So Edward be- I. By his ſeditious diſcourſes, he had endeavoured to draw 
gan by degrees to negle& him, and took no care to pro- upon the King the hatred of his Subjects, by accuſing him 
Cure him advantages, which may eaſily be procured by a of unjuſtly putting Burdet to death. II. He had bribed 
King for his Brothers. The Duke ſo reſented this con- ſome of his domeſticks and others to ſpread ſuch a report, 


's 
toe 


(1) Edward's Ambaſſadors were, Sir fobn Donn, Fobn Coke Doctor of Laws, and Lewis Bretell, Eſqz Rymer's Fd. Tom. XII. p. 43. 


(2) This year, on January 16, a Parliament met at Weftminſter : In which nothing remarkable was done, but the creating Richard, the King's ſecond 
Son, Duke of York, Kc. See below, Cotton's Abridg. P -· — my : N King 


(3) Of Arrow in Warwickſhire. Stow, p. 430. 
(4) The Parliament laſt mentioned, which met on January 16. Stow, p 450. Whoever obſerves, what hurry the Duke's Enemies were in to 


take him off, and the general Indignation of the People againſt the King as a Fratricide, muſt be of Sir William Dugdales Opinion, That the Duke was 
uot condemned and attainted in Paliament till after his death, Boron, Vol, II. p. 164. 
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III. He had faid the King made uſe of Necromancy to 
know the future. IV. He had taxed the King with poi- 
loning innocent perſons, whom he thought he could not 
legally deſtroy. V. He had aftirmed, the King was not 
Son of the Duke of York, but of an adulterer admitted by 
the Ducheſs their Mother to her bed. VL Inferring from 
thence, that the Crown was fallen to him, he had diſco- 
vered his deſign to ſeize it, by requiring many perſons to 
ſwear to be true to him and his Heirs, without any excep- 
tion of their Allegiance to the King. VII. He had ac- 
cuſcd the King of uſing Magick to take away his Life, by 
cauling him to conſume away like a Taper. VIII. Laſtly, 
He had openly ſhewn his deſign to dethrone the King, 
in procuring an authentick Copy of the act of Parliament 
palled during the Earl of /Yarwick's Uſurpation, whereby 
the Crown was adjudged to him, after the death of Henry 
VI, and his Ifſue-Male, 

All the Hiſtorians agree, it would have been very diſfi- 
eult to prove all theſe Articles of Impeachment, if the 
King had not declared himſelf a Party, and the Queen and 
the Duke of Glzce/ter acted underhand to have him found 
guilty. Be this as it will, he was condemned to die. But 
there is in this Sentence a very remarkable Circumſtance. 
One of the chief reaſons of his Condemnation was, his 
afſhrming, the King not to be the Duke of York's Son, 
and that very thing ſerved afterwards for foundation to the 
Duke of G/:c-/{rr to mount the Throne, in prejudice of 
Edward's Children, Herein muſt be admired the blind- 
nels of Men, and the Juſtice of God. Edward makes 
uſe of a falſe Accuſation to put his Brother to death, and 
thereby gives occaſion to ſuſpicions, which are to ſerve 


He i: fal- hereaſter to ruin his own Children. The Duke of Cla- 


2 f * rence being, condemned, all the favor he could obtain of 
Maimſ:y. the King his Brother, was, to chuſe the manner of his 
Hall. death. To avoid appearing on a Scaffold, he defired (1), 
His Iſue. to be drowned in a butt of Malmſey(2). He left one Son 
8 named Edward, who inherited from his Grandfather, by 
Mm” the Mother's Side (3), the Title of Earl of Varwicl, and 
a Daughter called Margaret, who was Counteſs of Sal:s- 
bury. As the death of the Duke of Clarence raiſed among 
the People a general Indignation, and murmurs againſt the 
King, ic was deſigned to put a ſtop thereunto, by expoſing 
his body in St. Paul's Church, and giving out he died 
of immoderate Grief. But this Artifice was not capable 
of amuſing the People, who too plainly ſaw, in the Con- 
demnation of that Prince, the terrible effects of his enemy's 
malice (4). 
Edward About three Months before, the King had created Ed- 
2 ward his eldeſt Son Prince of Males (5), and his ſecond 
| Prince of Son Richard, Duke of York. The rejoicings at Court 
Wales, ard upon this occaſion, expreſſed not ſo much Joy of the 
— Far Favorites, for the two Princes Promotion, as their ſatis- 
York. faction to ſee the Project of the Duke of Clarence's Ruin 
Sandford, fo near accompliſhed. Edward did not foreſee that his 
unjult Plot againſt his Brother, was the firſt ſtep towards 
the ruin of his own Sons. Had the Duke of Clarence 
lived, the Duke of Geer would never have thought of 
ſacrificing them, as he did, to his ambition. 
AQ. Pub. 


Shortly after the death of the Duke of Clarence, the 


d, 5?» Term taken by Lewis XI, and Edward, to decide their 


differences by arbitration, was further prolonged, and the 
Duke of Glzce/ter appointed by Edward one of the Arbi- 
trators (6), in the room of the Duke of Clarence, 


Emboſſy frm Whilſt thele things paſſed in England, the Truce be- 


2 yay ' tween Lewis and Maximilian being expired, Maximilian 
Ward. 


p. 67-36. 


P- 


86. 


entered Burgundy, and took ſeveral places with great eaſe, 
by reaſon of the People's affection to the Houſe of Bur- 
gundy. Probably, he would then have taken poſſeſſion of 
the two Burgundies, if he had received from the Emperor 
his Father, a ſupply anſwerable to his occaſions. This 
Lewis very much feared, and as he knew it to be Ed- 
ward”s Intereſt to join forces with Maximilian, he forgot 
nothing to divert him therefrom, In Fuly this year, he 
ſent a full power to prolong the Truce, till a hundred 
years aſter the death of the two Kings, and oblige him 
to the payment of the annual Penſion of fifty thouſand 
Crowns, fo long as the Truce ſhould laſt. Moreover the 
Ambaſſador was empowered, to prolong for three years 


Vol. I. 


the Term agreed upon, to decide the differences by Arbi- 
trators, and to promiſe for Lewis and his Succeſſors, to 
prolong it every third year, till all things were ſettled, 
The Ambaſſador being arrived at London, Edward ap- 
pointed Commiſſioners to treat with him, and at length 
the Treaty was concluded as propoſed by Lewis, though 
not till February the 15th, 1479 (7). 

What retarded a little this Negotiation was, Edwards Lowic 0:4 
deſire to ſecure, firſt, his Daughter Elizabeth's Marriage , d. Ha 
with the Dauphin. To that end, he ſent two Ambafla- On ys 
dors (8) into France, with power to perform the Ceremouy Elz bat. 
of betrothing. But Lewis, it is likely, found ſome excuſe $9, 91. 
to defer it. Mean while, he made the ſecond Payment of , 
ten thouſand Crowns for Queen Margaret's Ranſom, 

Thus Edward, contrary to his own, and the King- Lentos 
dom's Intereſts, ſuffered himſelf to be managed by the © Fw. 
King of France, or rather by his own Miniſters, bribed bine : 
by that Prince. Lewis not content with diverting him by Bud 
his Intrigues from aſſiſting the Ducheſs of Burgundy, fent inet. 
him alſo a Propoſal to divide betwixt them that Princeſs's 
Dominions, offering him for his part Flanders and Bra- 
bant (g). Edward cloſed with the Propoſal, but upon this 
condition, that in exchange for the Towns conquered in 
Flanders, Lewis ſhould give him others in P:cardy, and 
particularly Boulogne (10). But Letois was too apprehenfive 
of the neighbourhood of the Englyh, to accept that con- 
dition, If he propoſed to him the Conqueſt of Flanders, 
it was only to engage him in a war with Maximilian and 
Maria, for fear he ſhould one time or other repent his 
deſerting them. 

But Edward was far from ſuch a thought, Inſtead 1479, 
of meditating War, he entirely abandoned himſelf to his F 


1478. 


pleaſures, with intention to paſs the reſidue of his days , 2 


in effeminate Sloth. Mean while, theſe pleaſures Which. me 
he fo eagerly purſued, coſt him more than the moſt bur- 
denſome War. And therefore, his Coffers being empty, I rai, 
he uſed divers illegal means to extort Money from his _— 7 
Subjects. The moſt terrible was, that of cauſing the Hl. 
rich to be accuſed of High-T reaſon, in order to conhſcate 5tw. 
their Eſtates, or exact large Sums for their pardon. In the filings 
mean time, he continued, with ſeveral Princes, negotiati- 

ons, tending to ſecure him the continuance of that repoſe 

he ſo paſſionately loved. 

The firſt of theſe negotiations was with the King of ei 
Denmark, their Alliance not having been well obſerved on i Pra- 
either ſide. At laſt, that Prince ſending Ambaſſadors to x 
London, the Alliance was confirmed and renewed, and a XII. p 100. 
congreſs appointed at Hamburgb, to decide all their diffe- 
rences. One of the conditions of the Treaty was, that 
the Engliſh ſhould not ſet foot in {ſeland, without a Paſſ- 
port from the King of Denmark. 

Two days after the concluſion of this Treaty, the 77 
French Ambaſſador and the King's Commiſſioners ſigned wc" 
that beſore- mentioned, whereby Lewis XI promiſed, for 3 = 
himſelf and Succeſſors, to pay to the King of England 103 
fiſty thouſand Crowns every year, as well during the life 
of the two Kings, as a hundred years after, to commence 
at the death of the ſurvivor. Next day was alſo ſigned 
another Treaty, prolonging the Truce, Friendſhip and 
good underſtanding between the two Kings during their 
life, and between their Succeſſors, for the ſpace of a 
hundred years, with promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance againſt 
their rebellious Subjects. The other Articles were, that if 
one of the two Princes was driven out of his Kingdom, 
the other ſhould be obliged to receive him, and aſſiſt him 
with all his Forces: That they ſhould make no Alliance 
without a mutual conſent : That the King of France 
ſhould ratify this Treaty, and cauſe it to be confirmed 
and ratified by the States: And that Edward ſhould like- 
wiſe procure the Parliament's approbation, Laſtly, that 
the Dauphin's Marriage with the Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould 
be accompliſhed, according to the agreement at Amiens, 
and this new Treaty not be derogatory to the former, It 
does not appear that Lewis XI ever ratified this Freaty, 
which, probably, was made only to amuſe Edward. Lewis 
knew, he was bound to nothing without a formal ratifica- 
tion, which doubtleſs he was reſolved not to grant, tho" the 
Treaty contained only ſuch Articles as were propoſed by 


(1) That it was done at his own deſire ſeems to be a miſtake. Hall, fol. 239, and Hollingſhead, p. 1350. ſay, he was privily drowned in a Butt of 
Malmfey, on March 11, or rather February 18. See Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 164- ; 

{2) It ſeems that King Edward was atterwards very ſorry for his death; inſomuch, that when any one ſued to him for the Pardon of a condemned Ma- 
tefactor, he would break out into theſe words: Oh, unfurtunate Brother, for whole Life not one Creature would make interceſſion ! Hall, fol. 239 


J) Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick. 


(4) His Body was buried at /exvteſbury in Clicgſlerſbire, by that of his Ducheſs, Iſabella, Daughter and Coheir of Richard Neville, the great Earl of Vur- 
wich. She being with Child, is ſaid to vie of Poiſca a little before. Sandford, p. 438. Cotton's Abridg. p. 703. 


— 


(s) Eidzvard was created Prince of Wales, July 26, 147 1. ond his Brother Richard was created Duke of Teri, May 28, 1474, Earl of Meetingbam, 
Fanuary 12, 1475. and Duke of Norfi1k and Eat of Warren, February 7+ the ſame year; and alſo Earl-Marſhal, On fanuary 15, 1477, he married Aung 
the only Daughter of Jeb Mcwbray, Duke of Norf/k by whom he left no Ifſue. Sandford, p. 415, 425. ; | 

(6) The others were, Thomas Baurchier Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry Stafford Duke of Buckingham, Thomas Ratberbam Biſhop of Lincoln and Chan- 


cellor, and Antbony Earl of Kivers. Rymer's Feed. Tom. XII. p. © 


4+ 
(7) In July, this Year, a Treaty of Trade and Commerce was alſo concluded between King Edward and Burgundy. Ibid. p. 66 


(8) Sir Richard Jurſtall, and Dr. Thomas Langion. Ibid. p. 90. 
(9) And to pay ten thouſand Angels towards his Charges. Hall, ibid. 
(10) Morfirevitie and Abbeville, Commin, l. 6, & 7. Hall, toll, 241» 
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+,-5 himſelf, This was one of Lewis's Artifices, againſt 
ET which it is very difficult to be prepared. With Princes 
of this character the ſhorteſt and moſt ſecure way, wpuld 
be never to enter into a negotiation, f 
Prijct of As Lewis amuſed Edward with the Marriage of Eliza- 
Marriage beth to the Dauphin, Maximilian uſed the fame means to 


55% gain him to his intereſts. Though Philip his Son was 
Auf, end but a year old, he offered Edward to marry him to Anne 


Anne, Ed- his third Daughter. Edward accepted the ofter, and 
— ber, whilſt the Marriage-Articles were ſettling, the two 
r %% Princes ſent one another Letters Patents, promiſing not 
to marry their Children without a mutual conſent, du- 
ring the ſpace of three years. a 
and F bis About the ſame time, Edward had thoughts of marrying 


Catherine his fourth Daughter to John, Infante of Caftile 
and Arrasm, Son of King Ferdinand, and Iſabella of Caj- 


iD aug hter 
Catherine, 


4 N * . . 
Nia of tile. Navy, it appears in the Collection of the Publick Arts, 
Spain. that Ambaffadors were ſent into Spain to haſten the T rea- 
p 1% ty, which however came to nothing. 8 
Lewis duly Mean while, Lewis duly paid the Penſion of fifty 
£455 the thouſand Crowns, as appears by ſeveral acquittances in the 
ts ny Callection of the Publick Acts. We find there likewiſe, 
Fit. that in March 1480, he compleated the Payment ol 
p- 112 Margaret's ranſom. : 
11 amvſ-s Lewis readily performed all the Articles of the 'T reaty 
Edwars, of Amicns, except the Dauphin's Marriage, for which he 
wa fill found ſome freſh excuſe, though he ſtill perſiſted in 


Hollingh. his promiſe to fulfil that engagement. Edibard, ſurprized 
who jerds at all theſe delays, called an extraordinary Council, where 


bat. * | ; 
fads ET, mit was reſolved to fend Ambaſſadors to Lewis „pe- 
Act. lub. remptorily to demand the performance of his promiſe and 


XII P. 113. the ratification of the late Treaty at Londen, The Lord 
Hard and Thomas Langton Treaſurer of the Church of 
Peter, were choſen for this Embaſty. Howard, who 
was one of Edward's Confidents, was, very likely, the 
chief of thoſe that ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
the King of France's favours. 


Lewis en. Mean time, Lewis was not a little embarraſſed, He 
taten, had given his word for the Marriage, and even bound 
* 252 himſeit by a Treaty, though he had never any thoughts 


of accompliſhing it. On the other hand, his Ambaſſadors 
at London had ſigned another Treaty upon the foot pro- 
poſed by himſelf, and yet he was reſolved not to ratify it. 
His fole Aim had been to amuſe Edward, for fear of his 
He fiir: up joining with the Arch-Duke, To free himſelf from thefe 
ehe King of difficulties, he reſolved to diſſemble and continue to pro- 


— miſe the compleating of the marriage, whilſt, by Am- 
Hall, baſſadors ſent into Scotland, he tried to perſwade James III 
— g. to break the Truce with England. This Negotiation ſuc- 
n.  ceeded to his wiſh. King James ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed by three Favorites, raiſed from the Duſt, with- 

out adviſing with any Lord of his Realm. It was very 

eaſy, for the King of France to bribe thoſe mercenary 

Souls, who promiſed to induce their Maſter to break the 

Truce with the Engljh. And indeed, preſently after, 

James made preparations which plainly diſcovered his de- 

tign. Edward, ſurprized at the impending rupture be- 

tween the King of Scotland and him, readily gueſſed the 

Ad. pub. Author. He diſſembled however his reſentment, and only 


XII. p. 15. ordered an Army to be raiſed, the command whereof he 
reſolved to give to his Brother the Duke of Glecefter. 


33 Then it was, that he began to open his eyes, and perceive 
bis hed the King of France's inſincerity, who, ever ſince Burgun- 
b. 117. &dj's death, had amuſed him with falſe promiſes. Mean 
while, though he had loſt all the favorable Opportunities, 

he turned his thoughts, though too late, to revenge. 

1480. This appears in ſeveral pieces of the Collection of the Pub- 


lick A#ts, all dated the Year 1480, before the Scots had 
actually broke the T ruce. 

Firſt, he ſent ambaſſadors (1) to Caſtile to make repa- 
ration for certain Outrages committed by the Engliſh, du- 
ring the Earl of J/arwick's adminiſtration, contrary to the 
Alliance between Caſtile and England. When a Prince 
offers of himſelf to repair the damages, his Subjects have 
done to another Nation, there is reaſon to preſume it is 
with a view to ſome other delign. Edward's aim was to 
engage the King of Ca/tile to make war upon France, or 
at leaſt, to hinder his aſſiſting Lewes. | 

In the ſecond place, he ratified the Treaty concluded 


Emboſly to 
Ca f. ie . 


p. 119, 


Treaty with 


Denmark. by his Ambaſſadors at Hamburgh, with the King of 
p. 119,121» Doymarkh. 
Edward ee Thirdly, he confirmed his Treaty of Alliance with the 


Nils late Duke of Burgundy, and promiſed to ſend Maximi- 
p- 123,124. lian and Maria an aid of ſix thouſand Men, purſuant to 
r. 126,127. the Treaty. The Archduke promiſed on his part to pay 
him fifty thouſand Crowns yearly, in caſe the King of 
France diſcontinued his Penſion, and a War enſued upon 
that account, 


(1) Jeb Code ſecondary in the Privy-Seal Office, and Dr. Fobn Fox. 


No. 32. V 1. I. 


(z) : bomas Preſton, Robert Cockrain a Merchant, and Willam Rogers a 


AR D IV. 
Laſtly, the Marriage of Philip Earl of Charles, Son of 1.489. 
Maximilian and Maria, with Ann Daughter of Eta! on dt» 
was concluded, with promiſe on both fides to cauſe it to 
be conſummated as ſoon as the Parties were of age. By Ds 
this Treaty Edward gave with his Daughter a hundred e Phy 
thouſand Crowns. But by a ſubſequent Treaty, the 
Dower was ſet againſt the yearly Penſion of fifty thou- 
ſand Crowns, to be paid by the Archduke inftead of 
the King of France, and they mutually forgave one 
another. 

By another Treaty, Edward promiſed to uſe his En- H/ 
deavours to procure Maximilian a "I'ruce with the King © © 
of France; to offer to be arbitrator himſelf berween Tue! 3 
and him; to try to be received as ſuch; and if Lewis te- mt mu 
faſed, ingaged to declare againſt him. This Proceeding e 
was not very fair, but probably, he did not think himſelt 7 
obliged to act more ſincerely than Lewis had done, 

Edward having thus ſettled his matters with Musi Y 
lian and Maria, ſent again Ambaſſadors to France, to avs . 
preſs the Marriage of his Daughter Elizabeth with tle 
Dauphin. If Lewis had complied, very likely he wont! 
not have ſcrupled to relinquiſh the Archduke, But Lois 1 Flr 
according to cuſtom, uſing ſome ill excuſe, he equipped à e 
Fleet, and gave the command to John e + 2 
to the aſſiſtance of his new Allies. 

Mean time, the King of Scotland continued his prepata— 
tions with intention to break with England. But before 7“ f 9 
I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of this War fo little expected by een 
Edward, it will be proper briefly to relate what rafied # 4 
then in Scotland, with the ſituation of the Aſtairs of that —_— 
Kingdom. Lell. ngen. 

James III. who came to the C: own at ſeven Years of Air: +} 
age, being out of his Minority, had ſuffered himfelf to be S πτ⁹ d 
ſo corrupted by Flatterers, that he made his will the ſole nan. 
rule of his actions. Without entering into a necdlefs de- nes r. 
tail of the outrages he commited upon his Subjects, it will n 
ſuffice to ſay in a word, he was deemed a real Tyrant, He 2 567 
had three Miniſters or Favorites (2), Men of mean birth. 0 
who governed him entirely and whoſe ſole view was to 4. 
render him independent of the Laws, that they them. 
ſelves might rule in his name with an arbitrary power. 

The King had two Brothers, namely, Alerander Duke of Pur c 
Albany, and John. The laft ſpeaking too freely of the e 
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King his Brother's conduct, was thrown into Priſon, and . vo 
there put to death by having his Veins opened. As the mother, 
Favorites were afraid, Alexander would revenge his death, 

they perſwaded the King to confine him in a Caſtle. 

At this Juncture it was that James, hated by his People, E'ward pre- 
and particularly by the Nobility, undertook, without the? T 
leaſt pretence, to break the Truce with the Engiihb. Tu- l 
ward was vexed to ſee the approaches of a rupture that 
would divert him from the War with France, to which 
he was much more inclined. Mean while, not to nc AQ. cus. 
le all neceſſary precautions, he gave orders for the de- XI. b 133 
ſence of the borders, and at the ſame time committed to 
certain Perſons of Ireland, the care of making an Alliance 
in his Name, with the Earl of R Lord ot the Ie, to 
give his Enemy a diverſion from that quarter. fe; 

In June 1481, the Scots made an irruption into the wee: 
borders before Edward's Army was ready, They carried 2 has 5 
away ſome booty, and that was all theſe mighty prepara- e 
tions came to. Edward made no haſte to ſend an Army £7 
againſt Scotland, as well becauſe he ſtill hoped to end this Va mon 
Affair amicably, as becauſe he knew King Jane's cir- of "ARE 
cumſtances to be ſuch, that he could not do him much hurt. e 
His grand deſign was to be revenged of Levis XI. For 
though that Prince, with his uſual diſſimulation, ſtill put 
him in hopes, he would perform his promiſe with reſpect 
to the Marriage, and though he punctually paid twenty 
hve thouſand Crowns every fix Months, #dward plainly 
perceived, he intended not to call in his word with re- 
gard to the firſt Article, and that a rupture was unavoid- 
able. 

For this reaſon he renewed his Alliance with the Duke P 5 
of Bretagne, and concluded the Marriage of the Prince of M«rr1aze 
Wales his Son, with Ann eldeſt Daughter of that Duke. „ 47 
or in caſe ſhe died before conſummation, with Habella her Wales 2 
youngeſt Siſter, upon theſe conditions: That if there A 5; 
ſhould be ſeveral Sons, the ſecond, or next to the Heir of 
the Crown of England, ſhould be Duke of Bret», Au . 
and reſide in the Country; That if the Duke ſhould . MIL 
after have a Son born in wedlock, he ſhould eſpouſe ter 
of Edward's Daughters that was moſt ftiitabie to his ave : 

That if Edward had no Daughter to give him, the Dyke 

ſhould not marry his Son without the King's co 
Laſtly, it was agreed betwixt them that if the 
France made war upon the Duke of Bre 


ſhould ſend the Duke three thouſand NI 


nient. 
ing of 
tagne, F award 
en at his own 


* Fad. Tom. 12. p. 119. 
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1431, charge, The Duke promiſed the ſame thing in caſe of a 
War between England and France. 

1482, In the beginning of the year 1482, Edward renewed 
Hane his Alliance with Portugal. Shortly after, he ſent Am- 
„e batfadors to Caſtile, to conclude the marriage of his Daugh- 
145. ter Catherine with the Infante, But that affair did not 
et ſucceed to his wiſh. All theſe Treaties, theſe renewings 
aof Alliances, theſe projects of marriages, ſhow, Edward 

intended to carry War into France (1). | 
The Dubs of Whilſt Edward was intent upon every thing conducive 
Albary ge to the good ſucceſs of his undertaking, Alexander Duke of 
oper" Albany, Brother of the King of Scotland, eſcaped out of 
Fachanan, Priſon, and came by Sea into England, to implore the 
Act. Pub. King's protection. Beſides the general reaſons which all 
aIi-P-154* the Scots had to complain of their Sovereign, Alexander 
had very particular ones. The Death of the Duke his 
Brother, and his own impriſonment, violently inclined him 
to ſeek means to be revenged, and doubtleſs, ambition 
greatly conduced to inflame his paſſion, The Exgliſb and 
S-;tch Hiſtorians have limited his deſire of revenge, to 
ſome general views of reclaiming the King his Brother, 
and procuring to himſelf the reſtitution of his eſtate. But 
the Collection of the Publick As ſurniſhes authentick proofs, 
that Alexander's deſign was to be poſſeſſed of the Throne. 
4-eary of We find there his Treaty with Edward, wherein he aſ- 
"be Date of ſames the "Title of King of Scotland, and promiſes to do 
went homage for that Kingdom to the Crown of England. He 
June 10. ingages moreover to break the antient Alliance of France 
p- 56. with Scotland, and make one with Edward againſt Lew- 
is XI ; to deliver Berwick to England, and marry Cecily, 
Edward's Daughter, afhanced to Prince James his Nep- 
hew, in caſe, by the judgement of the Church, he could 
be divorced from his Wife, That if he could not ſucceed, 
he promiſes to marry his Son only to a Princeſs 'of Eng- 
land, Edward obliges himſelf on his part, to aſſiſt him 
with all his power to take poſſeſſion of the Throne of 
Fee Scetland. This Treaty being ſigned, Edward ſent an 
marches into Army againſt Scotland (2), under the command of the 
Seotlind, Duke of Glcr/ter his Brother, whom the Duke of Alba- 
P 157 ny would accompany, but without taking however the 
title of King, Probably, this Treaty was a ſecret known 
to few Perſons. At the ſame time, Edward gave the 
command of a Fleet to Robert Ratcliff, to act againſt 
end tales Scotland. The Duke of Glacefler advancing to the borders 


rige. 


NM of the two Kingdoms, took the Town of Berwick, and 
Show, being unwiking to loſe time in beſieging the Caſtle, left it 


Holliogh. inveſted (3) and marched directly to Edinburgh. 
i in Whilſt the Duke of Ghcfter was advancing at the 
Scotland. head of his Army, King James who had wantonly un- 
2 dertaken this War without concerting meaſures to proſe- 
— cute it vigorouſly, was guy embarraſſed. The only 
means he had to reſiſt the Engliſh was to aſſemble the 
Nobility ; but he durſt not attempt it, knowing how much 
they were diſpleaſed with him and his Miniſters. He 
was forced however to reſolye it, or caſt himſelf upon the 
mercy of the Engliſh. So, the Lords being ſummoned, 
came with their Troops to Lauther, where they were ex- 
peed by the King. But to what ſtreights ſoever that 
Prince was reduced, he altered not his conduct, His three 
tavorites were his ſole Council, and ſcarce any dared to 
approach him but themſelves or their creatures. The 
Nobles, full of indignation at this conduct, reſolved to em- 
brace ſo fair an opportunity to be rid of thoſe by whom 
the King was beſet, After conſulting together upon what 
was to be done, ſome of them well-attended came to the 
King's apartment, and carrying away the three favorites 
who had ſheltered themſelves in his room, brought them 
to the Army, where they cauſed them to be immediately 
hanged. James, extremely terrified , dreading alſo an 
attempt upon his lite, promiſed to reform his conduct for 
the future ; but a few days after, withdrew to the Caſtle 
of Edinburgh. So, the army being without a leader, 
disbanded themſelves, and the Lords returned to their 
homes. 
The Duke of The Duke of Glecgſler hearing of this diſorder, haſten- 
Glocefter ed his march to Edinburgh, and entered the City without 
22 , oppoſition. He would have conferred with the King, 
EF. wh. but it was not even poflible to inform him of his deſire. 
Eucnanan. This obſtinacy to hearken to nothing, obliged the Duke 
ech of Olacgſter to publiſh, by ſound of Trumpet, in all the 


Stow. 


Hoingh. 
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quarters of Edinburgh, that if, before September, the King 1482 
of Scotland did not obſerve the Treaties made with the : 
King of England, he would deſtroy the whole Kingdom 

with fire and ſword. King James's engagement were 
chiefly to keep the Truce, and return the Money receiv- 

ed for the dower of the Princeſs Cecily, aſſianced to the 

Prince his Son. To this the Duke of Gloce/ter added, that 

he ſhould recall the Duke of Albany and reſtore him to 

his eſtate and honours, James equally unable to reſiſt 

his enemies and to perform his engagements, made no anſ- 

wer. Mean while, the Nobles being aſſembled at Zading- Th Nbiliry 
ton, ſent Deputies (4) to the Duke of Glacgſter, to acquaint , ebe. 
him, it was their earneſt deſire, the intended marriage Hall, 288 
ſhould be conſummated, and that neither they nor the Stow. 
States were to be blamed, that the Truce was not punc- Hellingf. 
tually obſerved, The Duke of Gloceſter replied, the 
marriage being projected only to maintain a good under- 
ſtanding between the two Nations, and King James ha- 

ving wantonly broke it without any provocation, he did 

not know whether the King his Brother defired the 
marriage to be conſummated : That however he had orders 

to receive the ſums that were paid in part of the Princeſs's 

dower : That as for the T ruce, it would be aſſuredly ob- 

ſerved by England, provided the King his Brother was 

put in poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Berwick, or at leaſt, the 

Scots would promiſe not to aſſiſt the Beſieged. 

Matters ſtanding thus, the Duke of Albany demanded of The Duke ef 
the Scotch Lords a Safe-Conduct, and obtaining it, he went A pre- 
and conferred with them, In the conference it was agreed, e 
That the Duke of Albany ſhould be made Regent of Scot- Act. Pub. 
land : That the Citizens of Edinburgh ſhould be obliged . ,s, 
to pay the King of England the money received by Hall. | 
22 in caſe the projected marriage did not take effect: Stow. 

aſtly, That the Caſtle of Berwick ſhould be ſurrendered Has. 
to the Duke of Glaceſter. For the Duke of Albany's private 
ſecurity, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the Biſhop of 
Dunkeld, the High-Chancellor, the Earl of Argyle, pro- 
miſed to procure him a general pardon for all crimes 
whatever, even for attempting to dethrone the King; and 
to cauſe him to be reſtored to his whole eſtate, On the 
other hand, the Duke promiſed to acknowledge the King 
his Brother for his lawful Sovereign, and to ſwear Allegi- 
ance to him. This gives occaſion to preſume, his Treaty 
with Edward was known in Scotland, or the Duke thought 
proper to diſcover it, that this clauſe might be included 
in the pardon, This agreement being made (5), the Duke 
of Albany, either out of pure generoſity, or becauſe he 
thought he ſhould meet with too many obſtacles, relin- 
quiſhed his project of placing himſelf on the Throne. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Glocgſler ſpent ſome time 
at Newcaſtle, till the King his Brother ſhould acquaint 
way "ug his pleaſure, concerning his Daughter's marri- 
age (6), 

The Duke of Albany ſeeing himſelf thus maſter of James being 
the Kingdom, reſtored the King his Brother to his former e 
ſtate, reſerving to himſelf only his own eſtate, and the ee * 
glory of his generoſity. James pleaſed, as may be im- — 
agined, that his fear was his only puniſhment, ſeemed at Hall. 
firſt to behave very differently from what he had done 
before. Preſently after, he reſolved to go to Amiens and 
viſit the relicks of St. John, or perhaps to take new mea- 
ſures with Lewis XI. But I do not know whether he 
executed this deſign, though there is in the Colle&1on of AA. Pub. 
the Publick Ads a Saſe-Conduct for him and a thouſand XI. p. 170. 
attendants. Be this as it will, his diſſimulation laſted not 
long. He reſumed his formed courſe of life, as well as ;;, attempts 
his enmity to his Brother, and reſolved to diſpatch him. 4%, Brother's 
This deſign was kept fo private, that when the Duke was L/, webe 
told of it, he had but juſt time to throw himſelf into a Bata. 
fiſning- boat, and eſcape to the Caſtle of Dunbar with 


ſome friends, From thence he ſent into England the | 48; 


Earl of Angus and ſome others (7) to renew with Edward R 


the Treaty made the laſt year, and which was ſet aſide 5 Treaty 
by the intervening agreement. This Treaty was con- 8 44 Ea. 
firmed February 11. 1483, with additional articles. But * 
Edward's death, which happened preſently after, prevented 

the execution, Mean while, the Duke of Albany having g,hanan- 
now, purſuant to the Treaty, delivered the fortreſs of Dun- He is l 
bar to the Engliſh, and ſeeing no appearance of being re- — N 
lieved, withdrew into France, where he was unfortunate- Hall. 


1) In the beginning of this year, namely, on the zoth of January, a Parliament met at Weſtminfler 3 wherein the Commons, with the aſſent of 
the Bithops and Lords, gave the King a Tenth and « Fifteenth, to be levied on the Laity, except fix thouſand Pounds to be beſtowed upon decayed 
Towns. They ulſo granted a yearly Subſidy to be levied of all Strangers, as well Denizens as otherwiſe. They moreover allowed a yearly Rent out 
of the Cuſtoms, and other Revenues, to defray the King's Houſhold Expences, amounting to eleven thouſand Pounds. Corron's Abridg- p. 705, 706, 

(2) They begun their march in May, and came ts Alnwick in the beginning of J. y. The number of Men in this Army, with their chief 
Commanders, were as follows: The Front was led by Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, under whoſe Standard were, the Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
Sir John M.ddleton, Sir Jobs Dictfield, and others, to the number of fix thouſand ſeven hundred. In the middle Ward was the Duke of Gloefter, 
«nd with him the Duke of Albany, the Lords Lovell and Greyſftock, Sir Edward Woedwille, and others, to the number of five thunland eight hundred 
Men. The Lord Neill was appointed to follow with three thouſand Men. The Lord Sranley led the right Wing, with four thouſand Men of 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, The left Wing was commanded by the Lord Firzbugb, Sir William Parr, Sir James Harrington, with two thouſand Men- 
And beſide all theie, there was a thouſand Men appointed to attend the Ordinances Hall, fol. 243. Stow, p. 43%» Hollingſh. p. 1353» 

(3) By the Lord Stanly, S.r Fobn Erlington, Sir Wilham Parr, and four thouſand Men. Hall, fol. 243 

(4) Cn Auguft 2, Idem. p. 244. (5) Auguſt 4 Rymer's Fad. Tom. 12+ p. 2161, 

'6) The Caſive of Heroic was ſurrendered to the Engliſh, Auguſt 26. Buchan. I. 12. . 


7, Andrew Lord Grey, and Sir James Lyddall, Rymer's Fard. Tom. 12, p. 173. 
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ty killed with the ſplinter of a lance, at a tournament, by 


ſes the Duke of Orleans, who was afterwards King of France 
by the name of Lewis XII. 
lest The War with Scotland being ended, Edward turned 


eee all his thoughts to the War he deſigned to carry into 
ran ll France. But he was far from being in fo favorable cir- 
eb of cumſtances to be revenged of Lewis XI, as before the rup- 
<> Duebeſs ture with Scotland. Maria Ducheſs of Burgundy, being 


2. Burgundye Eilled by a fall from her horſe in March 1481, the Arch- 


3 duke her Spouſe had ſo little authority among the Flem- 
ings, that he was forced to ſuffer his Children by that Prin- 
Tb: u- ceſs to remain in the hands of the Gantois, Then Lew- 


. * is XI, uſing all his policy to inſpire the Flemings with a 
rake irers dread of the Houſe of Auſtria's power, managed ſo dex- 


Margaret» { | 
C.mmin. trouſly with the Gantors, that he obtained their conſent to 
>. Duh give the Dauphin his Son, Margaret Daughter of their 


Hll:ngh- deceaſed Ducheſs, with the Earldoms of Artcis, Burgunay, 
Maconnois, Auxerre and Charolais, This Treaty was made 
with that ſecrecy that Edward had no notice of it; ſo 
that Lewis {till continued to amuſe the Engliſßh Ambaſſa- 
dors, even after it was ended to his wiſh. The firſt news 
they had of it, was the arrival of the young Dauphineſs, 
two years old, who was brought to Paris in April 1482. 
The nuptials were folemnized in Zuly, This was a great 
vexation, and moſt outragious aftront to Edward, who 
cauſed the Princeſs his Daughter to be ſtiled Madam the 
Dauphineſs. He had perhaps forgot the affront he himſelf 
put upon Lewis with regard to his own marriage, or 
thought love would excuſe it ; but Lewis believed himſelf 
no leſs excuſed by politicks, and what Kings call reaſons 
An ill of ſtate. Be this as it will, Edward full of indignation 
Funure for and rage, bent all his thoughts to revenge; but it was 
_— too late, the opportunities he had neglected were irreco- 
Bund. verably loſt. He could no longer rely upon the aſſiſtance 
of the Fleming, who had ſo openly ſhown their attach- 
ment to the intereſts of France, The Duke of Bretagne 
was ſeized with a melancholy, which rendered him inca- 
pable of any conſiderable undertaking. The King of 
Scotland had no reaſon. to be pleaſed, and all that Edward 
could expect from his Alliance with the Kings of Spain 
and Portugal, was, that they would not give any Aſſi- 
ſtance to Lewis. So to be revenged, Fdward muſt, like 
Henry V, attack France with the forces of England alone. 
But France was very far from being in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, as when Henry V began the War. Nevertheleſs, 
in ſpite of improbability of ſucceeding in ſuch an under- 
Fe pr-porer taking, Edward was bent upon it. For that purpoſe, he 
b-wever ge aſſembled all the Lords that were at Court or near Lon- 


Bail. 


— ] don, and in a very moving ſpeech repreſented to them how 
Stow, great reaſon the Engliſh nation, and himſelf in particular, 


Ealing. had, to reſent the grievous affronts put upon them by the 
King of France. He forgot not to diſplay the title of the 
Kings of England to the Crown of France. That was 
the chief topick to touch the hearts of the Engliſb. In 
ſhort, he added whatever he thought capable to perſwade 
them, not only of the neceſſity of a War with France, 
but alſo of the great probability of a happy ſucceſs. There 
is no need of much eloquence to induce the Engliſh to 
wage War with France. All the Lords unanimouſly de- 
clared, they thought the War juſt and neceſſary, and aſ- 
ſured the King, they were ready to ſerve him with their 
lives and fortunes. The report being ſpread in the King- 
dom, that a War with France was reſolved, an extraordi- 
nary joy appeared in Peoples faces, as if the news of ſome 
great victory had been received, 


Death of But whilſt preparations were making for this important 
ag IV. war, Edward was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, which 
— diſcovered to him the vanity of all his projects. When 


Hollingh. he found himſelf mortally ſick, he beheld with another 
Eye than beſore, whatever had ingrofled him during his 
paſt Life; and it is pretended, he ſhewed marks of a ſincere 
repentance, But in the laſt moments, the great ſearcher 
ot hearts alone can perfectly judge of the ſentiments ex- 
preſled by the Tongue. Edward died the gth of April, 
in the forty ſecond year of his age (1), after a Reign of 
two and twenty years and one month. The cauſe of his 
death is variouſly reported. Some accuſe the Duke of 
Glecefter of poiſoning him, But this Accuſation being 
groundleſs, ought not to be too lightly credited. Philip 
de Commines pretends, Edward died with grief and vexa- 
tion, to fee himſelf baffled and deceived by Lewis XI. 
But what he ſays is to be conſidered only as a bare con- 
jecture, and the rather, as Edward was convinced, two 
3 years before, of Lewis's Inſincerity. The moſt probable 
Holiingſh. Opinion is, that he died of a ſurfeit, being uſed to divert his 
cares with exceſſive eating and drinking (2). 

ch I have hitherto ſpoken only of Edward the IV's moſt 
9 Edward ſhining Actions, by reaſon of their connexion with the 
Moor, 

Habingten. 


l. 6. © 9. 
Hall, 2 


(1) See above, p. 567, N 65. > 
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Fublick Affairs. It will be neceſſary now to ſay ſomething 
of his perſon, and deſcribe the good and bad qualities of 
his body and mind. But fi ft, I cannot forbear once 
more to remark, that a man muſt be upon his guard, 
with reſpe& to the Hiſtorians that ſpeak of this Prince, as 
well as of his Brother Richard III. The greateſt part 
wrote when the Throne was filled with the Princes of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, who were extremely jealous of their 


Rights, and would not willingly have ſuffered them to be 


blemiſhed, or the Kings of the Houſe of 754 to be prai- 
ſed. The After-writers, when the Civil Wars were for- 
got, tranſcribed what they found in theſe firſt Hiftorians, 
and frequently gave for truth, what was only the effect of 
the prejudice or policy of the former Hiſtorians. For my 
part, who have no Intereſt to blacken this Prince's repu- 
tation, I have endeavoured to avoid that exceſs, without 
concealing however either his failings or ill qualities, 

When Edward aſcended the Throne, he was one of 
the handſomeſt Men in England, and perhaps in Europe. 
This is acknowledged by all. His noble Mien, his tree 
and eaſy Air, his affable Carriage, prepoſſeſſed every one 
in his favor. Theſe qualities, joined to an undaunted 
Courage, gained him among the People, an eſteem and 
affection, extremely ſerviceable to him, in many circum- 
ſtances of his Life. Philip de Commines affirms, he owed 
his reſtoration, to the Inclination, the principal London 
Ladies had for him. But that would have been inconli- 
derable, had he not likewiſe acquired the affection of 
their Husbands, and in general, of moſt part of the En- 
gliſb. If he had not depended upon the hearts of the 
people, he would never have ventured to attempt the re- 
covery of the Throne, with the help of two thouſand 
Men, who were moſtly Foreigners. For ſome time, he p,,, ag 
was exceeding liberal, but at laſt became covetous, not ſo 4%, ka- 
much from his natural Temper, as from a neceſſity to . 
ſupply the immoderate expences, into which he was 
thrown by his pleaſures, Though he had a great extent 
of wit, and a ſolid judgment, he committed however ſe- 
veral very great errors. The firſt was, when he ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſurprized by the Earl of J/arwick. But 
that fault was in great meaſure repaired, by the dexterity 
and readineſs wherewith he freed himſelf from the Arch- 
biſhop of York, The ſecond was, to truſt ſuch perſons as 
betrayed him, and were ſold to France. The third, to 
ſufter himſelf to be fo long deceived by Lewis XI, who 
was univerſally exclaimed againſt for his ill Faith. Moſt 
Hiſtorians have extremely aggravated this error, as being 
ignorant, that from the year 1480, he began to take mea- 
ſures to make war upon Lewrs, as appears in what has 
been quoted from the Collection 4 the Publick Afts, Two 
other errors are alſo aſcribed to him, which may be more 
eaſily excuſed. The firſt is, his breaking off the war with 
France for an inconſiderable Sum, at a time when he might 
have flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs. But if the 
circumſtances of this affair be well examined, it will be 
eaſily ſeen, that being forſaken by the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Bretagne his Allies, it would have been very rath to 
purſue with his own Forces alone, the execution of ſo 
great an enterprize, which, probably, would have proved 
unſucceſsful. Another error laid to his charge, is, his not 
joining with the Heireſs of Burgundy, to ſtop the progreſs 
of the King of France, I own, that was a real fault. 
However, it may be conſiderably leſſened, by the exam- 
ples of ſeveral Princes eminent for their Abilities, who 
obſerved the ſame. conduct on the like occaſions. Uncer- 
tain of the events, Princes often imagine they ſhall be 
great gainers by ſetting their neighbours at variance, in 
hopes of their weakening one another. But the ſucceſs 
ſometimes happens not to anſwer their expectations. It is 
certain, if Maria of Burgundy, and afterwards the Archduke 
her Husband had more vigorouſly reſiſted the attacks of 
Lewis XI, nothing was more capable to render Edward 
the Umpire of Europe, than the mutual weakening of 
theſe two powers. By this conduct it was that he made 
himſelf courted by the King of France, and the Duke of 
Burgundy, becauſe' he was always in condition to make 
the balance incline to one fide, He hoped, perhaps, it 
would be always the ſame ; but he had to deal with a 
more artful Prince than himſelf. 

Theſe are properly political faults, which are often con- eee f 
ſidered as ſuch, only becauſe of the events which are not 5% Cu. 
in Man's power, But the Crimes Eduard is more juſt- 
ly charged with, are his Cruelty, Perjury, and Incon- 
tinence. The firſt appears in the great number of Prin- 
ces and Lords, whom, after taking them priſoners, he 
put to death on the Scaffold. If ever there was room to 
exerciſe Mercy in caſe/of Rebellion, it was at that fatal 
time when it was almoſt impoſſible to ſtand neuter, and ſo 


deen troubled, ever ſiace his laſt Journey to France, with a tertian Ague and Fever, which ſuddenly turned to a Quartan, 


difficult 
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head of the Father was ſtill upon the Walls of Vr, when 1 


difcult to chuſe the juſteſt fide between the two Houſes, 
that were contending for the Crown. And yet, we don't 
find, Edward had ever any regard to that conſideration. 
The death of the Prince of Wales, Son of Henry VI, 
murdered almoſt in his preſence ; and that of Henry him- 
ſelf, notwithitanding his innocence, may perhaps be juſti- 
fied in ſome meaſure, by thoſe who think nothing unlaw- 
ful when a Throne is in queſtion ; but they will never be 
excuſed by thoſe who have any tincture of Religion. As 
for the death of the Duke of Clarence, I don't know 
whether it would be poſſible to find the leaſt ſoſtning, if 
it be true, as it is very probable, that he was innocent, 
Edward's breach of faith was viſible, in the unjuſt pu- 
niſhment of the Lord Wells and his Brother-in-law, after 
drawing them out of Sanctuary by a Safe-Condutt ; in 
that of the Baſtard of Faucombridge, whoſe Crime he had 
pardoned : And laſtly, in his Oath at York, taken even 
with intention to break it. All theſe actions are of the 
number of thoſe, that can be excuſed only by reaſons of 
State ; weak excuſe in things where Honour and Religion 


are concerned, 


As for Edward's Incontinency, his whole Life may be 
ſaid to be one continued Scene of Luſt, He had many 
Concuhines, but eſpecially three, of whom he ſaid, One 
was the merrieft (1), the other the wittieſt, and the third 
the halieft in the Mori, for ſbe was always in a Church, 
but when he ſent fer her. He had however but two na- 
tural Children, both by Elizabeth Lucy, ( to whom he is 
ſaid to have been contracted before his marriage, ) Arthur 
ſirnamed Plantagenet, created Viſcount L'Ie by Henry 
VIII (2), and Elizabeth, Wife of Sir Thomas Lumley. I 
ſhall ſay nothing of Edward's Religion, fince Hiſtorians 
mention it only in relating his Death-bed diſcourſes, 

What is moſt ſurpriſing in the Life of this Prince, is 
his good fortune, which ſeems to be almoſt miraculous. 
He was raiſed to the Throne after the loſs of two Battles, 
the firſt by the Duke his Father, the other by the Earl 
of IVarwick, then devoted to the Houſe of York, The 


(1) Fane Shore. 


Vol. I. 


the Son was proclaimed at London, Edward eſcaped, as 
it were by Miracle, out of his Confinement at 1iddle- 
ham, He was reſtored to the Throne, or at leaſt re- 
ceived into London at his return from Holland, before he 
had vanquiſhed, and whilſt his fortune yet depended upon 
the deciſion of a Battle, which the Earl of Z/arwick was 
ready to give him. In a word, he was ever victorious 
in all the Battles where he was preſent (3). 


483. 


Elizabeth his Queen brought him a numerous Iſſue, Hi: He. 


namely, three Princes, and eight Princeſſes, of whom one 
Son and two Daughters died in their Infancy (4). We 
ſhall ſee preſently the fate of his eldeſt Son Eduard his 
Succeſſor, and of his Brother Richard Duke of Yor 4, 

Elizabeth the eldeſt of his Daughters (5) was promiſed 
in marriage to the Dauphin, Son of Lewis XI, afterwards 
King of France by the Name of Charles VIII. In pro- 
ceſs of time, ſhe was married to Henry VII, King of 
England. 

Cecily, who was affianced to the Prince of Scotland, 
eſpouſed the Lord Viſcount Wells, and after his death, a- 
nother whoſe Name I know not, ſhe died without I 
ſue (6). 

nn was contracted to Philip, Son of Maximilian of Ay. 
Aria and Maria of Burgundy. But that Marriage not 
taking effect, ſhe eſpouſed Thomas Howard Duke of Nor- 
folk, by whom ſhe had two Sons, who died without II. 
ue, 

Bridget was a Nun, [| at N 

Mary, who was promiſed to the King of Denmark died 
at Greenwich before her marriage was ſolemnized. 

Catherine, whom the King her Father would have 
given to the Infante of Spain, was married to Lillian 
Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, by whom ſhe had a Son cre- 
ated Marguiſs of Exeter, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

It muſt be remarked, that in the Engl; Hiſtories there 
is a continual Anachroniſm of a year, and ſometimes of 
two, from 1474, to the end of this reign (7). 


(2) From Frances Plantagenet, his ſecond Daughter, married to Thomas Monk, Eſqz was deſcended the late Gerrge Monk, Duke of Albemar's. 


Sand}. p. 449, 450+ 


(3) King Edward was buried at Windſcr, in the Collegiate Chapel begun by him, and fin ſhed by the Lord Reginald Bray. He is ſaid to have 
taken a thouſand Pounds a year from Eaton and King's College, to beſtow on this his new Foundation at Windpr. He alſo repaired the Caſtles 


of Nottingham and Dover, the Tower of London, his Palace at Eltham, c. Stow, p. 433 


Habington, p. 479. 


9 
(4) The Son was called George, who being a Child, was created Duke of Bedford, and ſhortly after dying, was buried at Windſr. The two 
Daughters were, Margaret, (the ſixth Daughter, buried in Weſftminfter Abbey, with a Latin Epitaph : ) The other's name is not mentioned. See 


Sandford, p. 418, 419. 
(5) Bora at Weſtminſter, Feb. 11. 1466. Idem. p. 417. 


(6) She had by Well: two Daughters, Elizabeth who died without Iſſue, and Ana Wells, buried at the Auguſtin Fryers. Cecily's ſecond Husband 
was one Ye of Linco/n(pire, by whom ſhe had no Children, She was buried at Quarers in the Iſle of Wight, Idem. p. 418. 

4 In this Reign flouriſhed ſeveral eminent Men, particularly Thomas Littleton Judge of the Common Pleas, and John Ferteſue Judge and Chancellor 
cf England. In the year 1483, the laſt of this Reign, was born Thomas Farr a Shropſhire Man, noted for his extraordinary great Age. He lived 
to the year 1635, being then brought up to Londen by the Earl of Arundel, as a great rarity, where he died, after having Lved in the Reigns of 


ten Kings and Queens, aged a hundred and fifty two years. 


By an Indenture of the 4th of Edward IV, a Pound Weight of Gold of the old Standard, was to make by Tale twenty Pounds, ſixteen Shillings 


and Eight-pence 3 and a Pound Weight of Silver, old Sterling, was to make thirty ſeven Shillings and Six-pence. By other Indentures of the th, 
$th, 11th, 16th, and 22d of the ſame King, a Pound Weight of Gold of the old Standard, was to make forty five Nobles, going for ten Shillings 
a-piece, or nincty half Nobles, or one hundred and eighty quarter Nobles, or ſixty ſeven and a half of the Pieces impreſſed with Angels, going for 
fix Shillings and Eight-pence each, and conſequently was coined into twenty two Pounds ten Shillings by Tale; and the Silver Moneys were ſhorn 
at thirty ſeven Shillings and Six pence the Pound Weight Troy. Theſe Indentures were made between the King, and the Lord Haſtings his Cham- 
berlain, Maſter, Worker, and Warden, of all his Exchanges and Outchanges in England and Calais. King Edward IVth's Monies are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of Edward III, by the Ferm of the Letters, particularly II which is not made like an H, as in thoſe of Edward III; as alſo by the 
Weight, his Groats being above twenty Grains lighter : moreover, the Title of Ireland is wanting on his Coins. The outer Circle on the Groats s 
wanting, leaving the Letters extended to the very edge, and generally worn part away, in other reſpects like his Predeceſſors; and of ſeveral Mints, 
as London, York, Canterbury, Briftol; ſome of them, beſides the Name of the Place of Mintage on the Reverſe, have the initial Letters E. C. B. 
on the King's Breaſt. (Fig. 1.) The Lib Groats have the King's Head within a Roſe, and generally make no mention at all of England, with 
the Place of Coinage on the Reverſe, as Dublin, Drogheda, Waterford ; the of coining Money being taken from other Flaces. Theſe fall 
thort of the Engliſh Groats near ten Grains; the firſt difference betwixt the Standards of the Egli and Ir:ſþ Money beginning in this Reign. Of 
this Iriſþ Money there is one piece having on the Reverſe, CIVITAS. DVBLINIE. with a large Star, that fills the whole Area: This i 
reckoned a great Curioſity, (Fig. 2.) There is another in Speed, having on one fide the Arms of France and England quartered, inſcribed, 
REX. ANGLL. Z. FRANCIE. Reverſe, three Crowns, denoting the three Kingdoms DOMINVS. HIBERNIE. (Fig. 3.) The Ryal is like Her- 
»y Vth's Roſe Notle, only here is added a Flag at the Stern of the Ship, wherein is the Letter E. EDWARD. DI. GRA. REX. ANGL. Z. 
FRANC. DNS. IB. Reverſe, IHS. AVT. TRANSIENS. PER MEDIVM. ILLORV. IBAT. Inftead of a Croſs, there is a Roſe in the Center, 
with Rays like a Sun, extending to he Lions and Fleurs-de-lis interchangeably, The Ange! is exaltly like that of Henry VI. 
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17. EBDWARD'Y. 


FTFR the death of Edward IV, the Prince name, when he ſhould be on the Throne. But by a fa- 1483, 
1453. his eldeſt Son, between twelve and thirteen tality very common to the beſt contrived projects, this 
wo years of age, was proclaimed King 5 the name very thing proved the occaſion of her own and her fami- 
N of Edward V. The reign of this Prince was ly's ruin. 
Aprit 9. 


ſhort and unfortunate; if the two months and twelve days 
that he bore the title of RING and which were wholly 
ſpent in depriving him of the Crown, even before he had 
ſolemnly received it, is not rather to be deemed an Inter- 
reonum, However, as during that ſhort ſpace, he was 
generally acknowledged for Sovereign of England, Hiſto- 
Gans have made no ſcruple to rank him among the Kings. 
The whole ſubject of this reign conſiſts only of the means 
ſed by the Duke of Glecgſter to diſpoſſeſs the young King 
his Nephew, and place himſelf in the Throne. But be- 
fore I enter upon the relation of theſe deteſtable practices, 
++ will be neceflary to ſhew the ſtate of the Court of Eng- 
land before the death of Edward IV. 

e Elizabeth Moodville, who from a ſubject was become 
Queen, by her marriage with Edward, held the firſt rank 
kon! at Court, as well by the privileges common to all Queens, 


The Queen having thus openly declared againſt the an- 7% King 
cient families, it is eaſy to conceive ſhe was not beloved, 2772: tHe : 
Accordingly ſhe took all poſſible care to hinder the Lords Moor. 
whom ſhe did not like, from having the King's ear. 

Mean while, it was not in her power to expel the Court Hud f the 
three Lords of the ancient Nobility whom the King loved, N. 
becauſe they had done him ſignal ſervices, Theſe were 

Henry Stafford Duke of Buckingham, William Haſtings, 

and T homas Stanley. 

The firſt, who was of a very ancient Family (4), had 7% Dute of 
moreover the advantage of being deſcended from a Daugh- Fuckingh am 
ter of Thomas of Woodſtock Duke of Glocefter, ſeventh Son 
of Edward the third, and enjoyed the office of High- 
Conſtable, 

The Lord Haſtings (5) was High-Chamberlain. The 77: Ld 
King had a ſingular affection for him, becauſe of his con- Haſtings: 


== as by her great credit. From the time of her marriage, 
ſhe had acquired an influence over the King which ſhe pre- 
ſerved to the day of his death. Her birth 1 Father's 
ſide was not very conſiderable (1). But her Mother, who 
had been Wife of the famous Duke of gy "rs was of the 
Houſe of Luxemburgh, illuſtrious for the Princes, Kings, 
and Emperors it had given to Euree. So, conſidering 
Elizabeth as derived from thence, it is not at all ſtrange, 
ſhe ſhould have a great ſoul, and think herſelf as worthy 
to command, as the nobleſt Lords of England. Mean time, 
as being Queen gave her no right to interpoſe in the pub- 
lick affairs, ſhe artfully aſſumed it by her aſcendant over 
the King, Though Edward often proved falſe to her, 
ſhe bore it with patience and without any ſigns of un- 
caſ neſs. Edward charmed to find himſelf at liberty to 
purſue his inclinations, without danger of continual re- 
proaches, repaid this moderation with all ſorts of conde- 
ſcenſions, which the Queen knew how to improve. The 
advancement of Sir Richard Wodville her Father to the 
honour of Earl of Rivers (2), and the marriage of her 
Brother with the richeſt Heireſs of the Kingdom, were 
the firſt proofs ſhe gave of her power. After that, Ed- 
ward heaped honours and riches upon this family, even 
to the defiring to marry his Brother-in-law Anthony to the 
AA. Pub, King of Scotland's Siſter (3), as appears in the Collection of 
IH 171 the Publick Acts. When the Prince of Wales was of age 
to have a Governor, this ſame Lord, become Earl of Ri- 
ders, was entruſted with that high Office. The Queen 
torgot not her own Children by her former Husband Sir 
Jahn Grey [of Greby.] Thomas Grey her eldeſt Son, was 
made Marquiſs of Dorſet, Governor of the Tawer, and 
keeper of the King's treaſures, Richard Grey his Brother, 
was created a Baron, and had a conſiderable poſt about 
„„the Prince of Wales. 
= Angry If the Queen had confined her favours to her Sons, her 
44 % Father, and her Brother, there would have been no rea- 
. fon to think it very ſtrange. But it cannot be denied, 
that ſhe made an ill uſe of her power, by cauſing to be 
created Peers, many perſons who would have had no pre- 
tenſion to that honour, if they had not been ſupported b 
her favour. This gave occation to the diſtinction in chan 
days, between the ancient and the new Nobility, But if 
this diſtinction redounded not to the honour of the laſt, 
that diſadvantage was amply repaired, by the places of 
homour and profit procured them by the Queen. By de- 
g's the had as it were baniſhed the ancient Nobility 
om the Court, where appeared ſcarce any but Lords of 
the new Creation, all attached to the Queen. It was much 
the ſame in all the reſt of the Kingdom, where the moſt 
conſiderable poſts were filled by ſuch as the Queen knew 
= be her creatures, Her aim was to preſerve her power 
2 the King's life, and in caſe ſhe ſurvived him, to 
ecure the Government ef the Kingdom in her Son's 
(1) The fir 
cf the Cattle there, 
(2) This was not 
(3) Afar garet. 
(4) He was deſeended from 


in Nerttamptorſpire, one in } 
p. 156, 


(s) Anceſtor of the Farl of Huntington. 


Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 230. 


ſtant loyalty, of which he had given proofs in the time 
of his adverſity; particularly when he was forced to fly 
into Holland. This Lord was extremely attached to the 
King's perſon, but loved not the Queen; if he paid her 
any reſpect, it was with reluctance and ſolely out of com- 
plaiſance to the King his maſter. 

The Lord Stanley (6), of an ancient family, was in e 
the ſame diſpoſitions. He was devoted to the King with- Glen. 
out making much court to the Queen. 

The King's Concubines held likewiſe a conſiderable Jane shore 

rank at Court, by reaſon of their influence over him, —_— 5 
There were three eſpecially, of whom Fane Shore alone . 
was concerned in the events of this new Reign. She was Moon. 
Wife to a Citizen of London, whom Edward had debauch- 
ed, and taken from her Husband. She was ſurpriſingly 
beautiful, and withal of a generoſity very uncommon in 
perſons of her character. The King was as much in 
love with her temper as her beauty. He never heard her 
ſpeak ill of any perſon, nor ever perceived her to try to 
prejudice him againſt any man whatever. If ſhe impor- 
tuned him ſometimes, it was in behalf of the unfortunate. 
When ſhe had done a good office, ſhe ſcorned to take a 
reward, being unwilling to give occaſion to think ſhe acted 
from a motive of eas, \ And therefore ſhe had amaſled 
but few riches, in compariſon of other Concubines, whoſe 
greedineſs can never be ſatisfied. 

The Duke of Glcefter the King's Brother was embar- Hife 

raſſed between the two parties formed at Court, and in % 2:4: 
the Kingdom. The only way to pleaſe the King, was IT 
to make court to the Queen. But on the other hand, the 
Duke perceiving the Queen's aim was to ingroſs the Go- 
vernment in caſe the King happened to die, could not be 
attached to her, without forfeiting the affection of the an- 
cient Nobility, of which he might one day ſtand in need. 
As he was naturally a great diſſembler, he reſolved to make 
his court publickly to the Queen, but in private, he joined 
with the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Haſftings, and 
the Lord Stanley. 

It is needleſs to ſay much of the two young Princes the Edward 1V 
King's Sons, the eldeſt of whom was but twelve, and the - pq on eldeft 
Duke of York his brother but nine years old, when the Wales. 
King their Father died. It will ſuffice to ſay, that before Moor. 
Edward IV, was ſeized with the diſtemper that laid him 
in his grave, he had ſent the Prince his eldeſt Son, with 
the Earl of Rivers his Governor, into Wales to appeaſe 
ſome commotion (7). The young Duke of York remained 
at Court with the Queen his Mother, 

Edward ſaw with ſome concern the two parties that Reencilia- 
were formed in his Court. But his affection for the” 1 = 
Queen not ſuffering him to hold the balance even, he % L. 
took no care to prevent the conſequences. So long as he warg's 4-46, 
enjoyed his health, he imagined, that during his life he Nan. 
ſhould be always ma ſter of both, and by ſtrengthening the 


mention of that Family, is in the 37th of Edward III, when Richard de Wydville was conſtituted Sheriff of Nerthamptonſhire, and Governor 
the name of any place, but of an ancient Family, ſometimes Earls of Devon, Ibid. 


Robert de Stafford, who at the time of the general Survey, in the Reign of William I, poſſeſſed two Lordſh'ps in Suffe{k, one 
Vereglerſbire, twenty in Lincolnſhire, twenty tix in Warwickſhire, and eighty one in Sa,. Dugdale's Baron. VI. I. 


(6) Anceſtor of the Earl of Derby. 


AN) The Prince was then at Ludliau in Sbrepſbire, that by his Preſence he might compoſe the diſorders of the eh; who, though not in actual Rebellicn, 


Te grown fo unruly and difo 
and Diſorders, Robberies and Wr 


opgs committed by them. Meer, p. 481. 
No, 32, V O IL. L 


bedient to their Governors and Super iors, that the Magiſtrates, with all their power, were not able to ſuppreſs the Diſleuſicus 


a new 


630 
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new Nobility hinder the old from being able to prejudice 
the Queen and her Children after his death. But when 
he came to die, he beheld this diviſion in another light. 
He conſidered, that he left for ſupport to his houſe only 
new families, which had not had time to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves, and owed all their authority and credit entirely to 
his favour, of which they were going to be deprived. 
"This thought ſenſibly troubling him, he ſought in himſelf 
the means to repair this error, and in his preſent condition, 
found no better way, than to perſuade the two parties to 
be reconciled for his fake. Weak expedient ! which could 
hardly produce the deſired effect. The regard for a dying 
King, never beloved by the antient Nobility, was little 
capable of extinguiſhing their hatred and envy of the 
Queen's relations, which unhappily, had been but too much 
ſomented. However, before he expired, Edward had at 
leaſt the ſatisfaftion to ſee this reconciliation, which he 
thought ſincere, becauſe of the ſeeming readineſs and chear- 
ſulneſs wherewith both Parties — to his requeſt. 
The Earl of Rivers being abſent, the Queen his Siſter 
paſſed her word for him, and the Marquis of Dorſet her 
eldeſt Son, as repreſenting the family of Grey, embraced 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Haſtings, who 
were the heads of the oppoſite party. The Duke of Glo- 
ce/ter being then at York, upon the King's affairs, had 
it not in his power to obſtruct this reconciliation, which 
indeed would have been very much to his prejudice had it 
not been inſincere. 


Meaſures f As ſoon as Edward's eyes were cloſed, the two par- 


both Partirs 
to ſel ge the 


ties forgetting their late mutual proteſtations of friendſhip, 


Geverrmert, thought only of gaining the advantage one of another. 


Mean while, they unanimouſly agreed to proclaim the de- 
ceaſed King's eldeſt Son by the name of Edward V. That 
done, each took ſuch meaſures as were thought moſt pro- 
per to attain his ends. 
maſter of the King's perſon, in order to govern in his 
name. The Queen hoped to maintain and even to in- 
creaſe her authority, during the King her Son's Minority, 
and the other party ſaw themſelves irrecoverably loſt, if 
the young Prince was once in the hands of his Mother. 
However , thus far the advantage was entirely on the 
Queen's ſide. Immediately after the death of the King 
her Husband, ſhe had diſpatched a courier to the Earl of 
Rivers her Brother with the news. She told him withal 
in the letter, that ſhe believed it abſolutely neceſſary for 
him to raiſe forces in J/ales, and the adjoining Counties, 
to enable him to conduct the new King ſafely to London, 
in order to his Coronation. | 


2 On the other ſide, the Duke of Buckingham and the 
44 76 AI: n 


er Clo- 


Lord Haſtings ſent an expreſs to the Duke of Glocgſter (1), 


cetter t 112 acquainting him with the King's death, and the Queen's 
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meaſures; and withal repreſenting to him, that being the 
King's Uncle by the Father's ſide, the Government of the 
Realm belonged to him, during the Minority; but if he 
did not prevent the Queen, it would be in vain to expect 
aftcrwards to obtain his due Right. In fine, that at all 
adventures, they offered him a thouſand Men well armed, 
and ready to march at the word of Command, 

It is very difficult to judge, whether before the death of 


" Fdward IV, the Duke of Glacgſter had thought of mount- 


ing the Throne, to the prejudice of his Nephews. But 
it is ſcarce to be doubted, that he formed this deſign the 
moment he heard of his Brother's deceaſe. All his after- 
proccedings, too plainly appear to be conſequences of a 
Scheme laid to compaſs that end. As for the Lord Haft- 
ings, his ſole Intention was certainly to take the Govern- 
ment out of the hands of the Queen and her Relations. 
His conſtant attachment to Edward IV, would never 
have ſuffered him to be concerned in a Plot to dethrone 
his Son. As for the Duke of Buckingham, his Conduct 
is more ambiguous. Beſides his hatred of the Queen and 
her Family, he had always preſerved a particular reſpect 
for the Duke of Gloceſter, which gives occaſion to ſuſ- 
pect, he had joined with him at firſt in the deſign to place 
him on the Throne, However, the Hiſtorians aſcribe 
to him (at leaſt in the beginning of this Reign,) the ſame 
Intention only with the Lord Haſtings, namely to remove 
the Queen from the Government of the King's Perſon, 


rence at and of the Realm. Be this as it will, the Duke of Ge- 


Ee Di- ef 
ester pairing to the place appointed, the Duke of Gloceſter, in 


ceſter, upon news of the King's death, ſent back the Ex- 
preſs, with orders to deſite the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Lord Haſlings, to come and confer with him at Nor- 


thampton. ; 
Theſe two Lords, with ſome others of their Party, re- 


% Friends, à long Speech, demonſtrated to them, the great and im- 


pending danger, if the Queen was poſſeſſed of the Go- 
vernment. He told them, They would be expoſed to 


(1) He was then at York, to 
(2) Sir Thomas Moor does not ſay, that he ſent the Queen ſuch a Letter, 


The chief thing was to become 


keep all things quiet in thoſe parts. Compl. Hiſt. Moor, p. 482. 

ay — but only, that he ſecretly, 
ſuaded, that it was unneceſſary, and would be dangerous tor the King to come to London, with an Army of Atten * 
Aſſociates ſent Letters; but it was to the Lord Rivers, and others cf the Queen's F riends, that were about the King $ Perſon dem, fol - 


Vol. L 


the Mercy of an imperious Woman, and of the two 
Families of Rivers and Grey, newly raiſed by the King 
his Brother, who would never think themſelves per- 
fectly ſafe, till thoſe whom they conſidered as their ri- 
vals and enemies were deſtroyed. That the late Kin 

had kept them, by his Authority, within ſome bounds, 
but when they ſhould be poſſeſſed of the ſupreme Pow- 
er, in the name of the young King, nothing would be 
capable of curbing their Inſolence. He added, that zo 
perſon had more Right, or was more concerned than 
himſelf, to take care of the affairs of the Kingdom, 
during the Minority of the King his Nephew. That 
every one knew his conſtant attachment to. the Kin 

his Brother, and therefore his tender affection for his 
Children ſuffered him not to leave them to the Mercy 
of thoſe, who had never appeared to have any other 
view than their own advancement, That for theſe 
reaſons he was reſolved, zealouſly to apply himſelf to 
promote, to the utmoſt of his power, the good of the 
Nation, and the honor of his Nephew, principally by 
giving him an Education that ſhould render him capa- 
ble of treading in the Steps of his illuſtrious Anceſtors. 
But that he could not hope to execute ſuch a Project, 
without the aſſiſtance of all honeſt Men, and particu- 
larly of thoſe to whom he was ſpeaking, who, with- 
out doubt,” had, like him, no other view, than the Na- 
tion's welfare and glory. That he had aſſembled them 
to conſult with them upon what was to be done in the 
preſent emergency, being reſolved not to' proceed with- 


out their advice.” 
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This Speech meeting with applauſe, all the Lords en- R. of ty 
tered into a ſerious debate, concerning the means to be 


uſed to become maſter of the King's perſon. 
by force was extremely difficult. The Earl of Rivers had 
not only aſſembled a good number of Troops, but it would 
have been alſo very eaſy for him to conduct the King to 
London, before they were in condition to prevent it. Be- 
ſides, they would have given him too great an advantage, 
if without any apparent neceſſity, they had begun fo ſoon 
to take arms. Such a ſtep would have infallibly cauſed the 
people to fide with their enemies, and been looked upon 
as tending to obſtruct the ** Coronation, Theſe con- 
ſiderations made the Lords reſolve to uſe policy. To that 
end, they agreed, that they ſhould continue to ſhew a great 
zeal for the King, in order to deprive the Queen of all 
pretence to raiſe Forces, or keep thoſe on foot that were 
aſſembled by the Earl of Rivers. That the Duke of G- 
cefter ſhould try to perſuade her to diſmiſs theſe Troops 
as uſeleſs. "That in caſe he ſucceeded, it ſhould be endea- 
voured to become maſter of the King, before his arrival 
at London ; but if, on the contrary, the Queen was bent 
to keep theſe Forces, ſhe was to be amuſed with Negoti- 
ations, till her deſigns could be openly oppoſed. 


To ſucceed * 


The Conference being ended, the Lord Haſtings poſted — 


to London, where his preſence was neceſſary, by reaſon of 
his great Intereſt in the City. Preſently after, the Duke 13, b - 


of Gleceſter ſent the Queen a Letter (2) 
upon the King's death, exprefling an extreme affection for 


of condolence Gl 
Letter . . 


Zucex. 


the young Prince, his Succeſſor, and an extraordinary Mo. 


reſpect for her. After this beginning, he told her, He 
„ beheld with great Joy, all hearts united in the ſame 
ce Sentiments, which made him hope, that the King his 
4 Nephew would paſs his Minority in a perfect Tran- 
„ quillity. That, for his part, he would do all that lay 
“e in his power, to keep the People in the obedience due 
ce to their Sovereign, by giving them himſelf an example 
&« of unlimited Submiſſion. That he did not queſtion, 
© ſhe would likewiſe contribute to cauſe 8 5 2 
* Subj to enjoy the peace and quiet they had reaſon 
* _ bat therefore, he took the freedom to 
c .dviſe her, to uſe her endeavours to diſpel the old Jea- 
ce Joufies among the great Men, and confirm, by her pru- 
ce dence, the Reconciliation lately made before the King 
t her Husband's death. That his advice was, that with- 
ce out affection or prejudice, care ſhould be taken to re- 
« ward Merit wherever it was found, that no man might 
« juſtly complain of being neglected for mere Party-con- 
&« cerns. That this was chiefly to be endeavoured, left 
e by acting otherwiſe, diviſions, which ought to be buried 
c jn eternal oblivion, were renewed. That therefore he 
&« could not forbear telling her, he was ſurprized to hear 
ce the Earl of Rivers was gathering Forces, to conduct 
ce the King to London, ſince they ſeemed to be entirely 
<« needleſs. That he was really convinced of the good- 
« neſs of her Intention, but it was to be ſeared, this 
« procceding would be ill-conſtrued. That Troops, 
e raiſed upon the frivolous pretence of providing for the 
„King's ſafety, when none appeared to give him any 


and by divers means cauſed the Queen to be per- 
of Attendants. See in Hall, fol. 5. He, his 


s diſturbance, 


« diſturbance, could not but breed ſuſpicions in the op- 
<« polite party, lately reconciled. That the precautions ſe- 
« yeral Lords would undoubtedly take, to ſcreen themſelves 
« from the miſchiefs they would have reaſon to dread, 
<« were the natural and infallible fruits of theſe ſuſpicions, 
« That therefore, to avoid a groundleſs peril, and by a 
« needleſs precaution, the peace of the whole 2 
« was indangered. That when once theſe ſuſpicions ſhould 
« take root, and two armies be on foot in the Kingdom, 
« God alone knew what might be the Iſſue. That for 
« theſe reaſons, of which doubtleſs ſhe perceived the 
« ſtrength, he adviſed her to diſmiſs her Troops, that 
« all the Nobles of the Realm might come, without ſear 
« and ſuſpicion, to pay their reſpects to their young So- 
« yereign, and contribute, every one according to his 
« rower, to the preſervation of peace and union in the 
«© State. 15 : : 
A n The Queen very imprudently followed this advice, of 
feln into the hich ſhe perceived not the venom. She thought it was 
= the ſooner to be complied with, as it came from a Brother- 
29 in-law, who had always been firm to the Intereſts of the 
late King, and ſtill ſhewed himſelf very zealous for her 
and her Children. During Edward IV's Liſe, the Duke 
of Gliceſter had been very reſpectful to the Queen, ſo that 
ſhe had no reaſon to ſuſpect him. Beſides, there was 
not in his Letter a ſingle word to induce her to think he 
intended to diſpute the Government with her. In fine, 
ſhe conſidered, the Duke could not aſpire to the Crown, 
without ſupplanting two Nephews, and five Nieces, who 
were not in his power. This alone would have been capable 
to remove her ſuſpicions, ſuppoſing ſhe could have enter- 
tained any. So, believing herſelf ſufficiently ſupported, 
ſince the Duke of Glacęſter expreſſed fo great an attach- 
ment to her Intereſts, ſhe writ to the Earl of Rrvers her 
Brother, that ſhe thought it proper, he ſhould diſmiſs his 
Troops, for fear of raiſing Jealouſies without occaſion. 
Rivers car- The Earl immediately obeyed her orders, and keeping only 
re ie ZE the King's domeſticks, began his Journey to conduct him 
sith;ut a to London. Ki 3 0 the Dux 
Guard. The young King approac orthampton, the es 
— Ghefter ad — Faye brought into the 


Gloceſter , . 
«4 bis - Town nine hundred armed Men (1), went to meet him, 
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F, yl and ſaluted him very reſpectfully. In diſcourſing with 
Kew... e the Earl of Rivers, they told him, the Town of Nor- 
Meor, 


thampton was ſo full of ſtrangers, and ill provided with 
Proviſions and other Conveniences, that it would be very 
incommodious for theirs, and the King's Retinue to lodge 
in that place. Then, they adviſed him to carry the King 
to Stony Stratford (2), which is but twelve Miles further 
in the road to Londen. They added, for their part, they 
would return to Northampton, and wait upon the King in 
T'-y/6/«1d the morning, before he ſat out. Upon parting, one of 


Rivers 9 40 


=:th the, ge them propoſed to the Earl, in a free and eaſy manner, as if 


Konhamp- it had been a ſudden thought, to go and paſs the night with 

25 them at Northampton, whilſt tbe King reſted at Stony 
Stratford. The Earl not ſuſpecting their deſign, complied 
with this kind Invitation. He was even glad of an occa- 
ſion to cement their mutual reconciliation, by this mark of 
Confidence. 

x lot The three Lords being come to Northampton, ſpent the 


% Evening together in perfect Harmony, with mutual pro- 

+ teſtations of friendſhip and offers of ſervice. Bed- time 
being come, the Earl of Rivers withdrew to his Lodgings. 
But the other two paſſed the reſt of the night in conſult- 
ing what was to be done, fince the Earl of Rivers had in- 
diſcreetly put himſelf into their hands. Their conſulta- 
tion being ended, they ſecured the Keys of the Inn where 
they lodged, under colour that they would be the firſt that 
ſhould attend the King in the morning. For the greater 
precaution, they ſent a good number of Men to line the 
way, and ſuffer no perſon whatever to enter Stony Stratfor 1. 
At break of day they were ready to mount, whilſt the 
Earl of Rivers was Rin in bed. Mean time, one of his 
People waking him, and telling him, the Dukes of Gheefler 
and Buckingham were ready to depart, and that no body 
was ſuffered to go out of the Inn, he immediately put on 
his Cloaths, to know the reaſon of this proceeding. But 
5 he ſound them in a very different diſpoſition ſrom that 
1 wherein he had leſt them ſome hours beſore. Upon his 
| Approach they began to quarrel with him (3), taxing him 
with alienating the King's affection from his moſt faithful 
Subjects, adding, they ſhould take care to prevent the like 
practices for the future. ' The Earl began to return a calm 
anſwer to this accuſation, but refuſing to hear him, they 
committed him to the cuſtody of ſome of their Servants, 
and mounting their Horſes rid away to the King. 


Gim + 
23 


(1) And had lain there ſome da M 
(3) When he aſked thera the zaun of . 
(4) Richard Grey, 


483 


middle of the night. Thid, 
1 
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fract Caſtle (6), 


p · 
them the reaſon of their keeping the Keys of the Inn. Meor, p- 484. 


(5) And diſplaced all ſuch Perſom as had Offices about the King, i 
8 * were at firſt ſent into ſeveral Priſons — — — yo 
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| They found the young Prince ready to depart, and pay- 1483. 
ing him their reſpects, re- mounted in order to attend him, , 
Before they were out of the Town, they quarrelled with 2 4 


the Lord Grey (4), the King's Half-Brother, and charged ——— 
him, that jointly with the rquiſs of Dorſet his Brother, Moos. 
and the Earl of Rivers his Uncle, he had formed the 


project to become maſter of the King's Perſon : And that 

the Marquiſs of Dorſet had moreover taken out of the 
Tower, the Treaſure committed to his cuſtody by the late 

King. Whereupon the King ſaid, that for what concern- 

ed the Marquiſs of Dorſet he could ſay nothing, but 

would anſwer for the conduct of the Earl of Rivers and 

the Lord Grey, ſince they had been continually with him. 

To this the Duke of Buckingham replied, they had taken 

care to conceal their Plots from his Highneſs, which how- 

ever were not the leſs certain. At the ſame time, he or- 

dered his people to arreſt the Lord Gre, with Sir Thomas 
Vaughan and Sir Richard Hawſe, and inſtead of proceed- 

ing to London, carried the King back to Northampton (g). 

The ſame; or next day the Priſoners were conducted to Pont- Ire 
the Governor whereof was the Duke of 2 
Glocgſter's Creature. The King appeared extremely con- Thy fe 
cerned for the diſgrace of his Brother and Uncle, as well + 
as for the violence to his own Perſon. But he hal no © 
way to free himſelf from his new Governors, but his 
tears, which were little regarded. Mean while, they paid 
him outwardly all the reverence uſually paid to a Sovereign, 
in order to blind the Eyes of the People by theſe marks 
of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. 

The news being brought to the Queen, ſhe perceived her 77. A 
error in relying on the Duke of Glocefter, and ſuſpected im 00nd 
mediately, he would not ſtop there, and had formed de- dne 
ſigns ſtill more deſtructive to the Royal Family. So, find- 5 4 
ing herſelf "== of the aſſiſtance of her Brother and,. 
Sons, as well as of their Counſels, ſhe ſaw no other refuge, 
than, with the Duke of York her Son and the reſt of her 
Family, to take ſanctuary in I ſiminſter (7). 

The Lord Haſtings, then at London, hated the Queen, 
as I obſeryed, but loved the King and all Edward IV Fa- 
mily. It is true, he was engaged in Glece/ter's and Buck- 
ingbam's plot, but it was with a belief that it tended 
only to hinder the Queen from aſſuming the Government, 
which he thought juſt and reaſonable. He had intelli- 11oor, 
gence in the night of what had paſſed at Northampton, 
and inſtantly ſent the news to Dr. Rotherham the Arch- 
biſhop of York and Lord Chancellor, aſſuring him withal, 
he had no reaſon to be alarmed : "That the King's Perſon 
was in no danger, and very ſhortly what had happened 
would turn to the welfare of the Kingdom. The Arch- I A 


* . bt De » of 
biſhop riſing that moment, went to the Queen, and car- Wot 2 


1 


ried the great Seal along with him. He found her in a b marts of 


diſconſolate condition, fitting upon the ground, lamenting © T. 
her own and her Children's Fate, whilſt her Domeſticks 

were buſy in carrying ſuch goods as were neceſſary into the 
Sanctuary. He endeavoured to comfort her, telling her 

what the Lord Haſtings had declared to him. But he found 

her very backward to believe, that any good could come 

from ſuch an Enemy. Then the Prelate, to give her 

hope, told her, the King's Perſon was ſafe, ſince the Duke 

of York his Brother was not in the power of thoſe whom 

ſhe conſidered as her Enemies. He added, if they ſhould 

be ſo audacious as to put the King to death, or give the 
Crown to another, he aſſured her he would immediately 
crown the Duke of York. In fine, to give her all poſſible 
aſſurances of his fidelity, he left the Great Seal with her. 

But reflecting afterwards upon his error, in reſigning ſo pre- 

cious a pledge committed to him by the late King, he ſent 

for it again as ſoon as he came home, 

Mean while, the whole City of London was in commotion, Z ar 


Several Citizens had taken arms, not _— what — wh 
might be the end of the news they had juſt received, which Hadan. 


probably was very much aggravated. The Lord Ha/tings Nour. 
being ſenſible, that an Inſurrection at London might break 

the meaſures of his friends at Northampton, inſtantly came 

into the City, and as his credit was great among the Ci- 
tizens, he aſſured them that the King was in no danger: 
That indeed the Earl of Rivers, the Lord Grey, and 
ſome others, were arreſted for conſpiring againit the 
Dukes of Ghecefler and Buckingham, but would be brought 

to a legal Trial: That however, it was no juſt reaſon for 
them to take arms, and it was to be feared they would be 
called to an account for the tumult, it they did not lay 
them down as readily as they had taken them up. The 
Citizens ſuppoſing the Lord He/tings to be perſectly 
informed, by reaſon he was of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's Party, retired to their houſes, being unwilling 

(2) In Buckingbamphire, 

could not 


confide, Meer, ibid- 
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1483. to concern themſelves with the Quarrels of the great tector in executing his projets, which it was not yet pro- 148- 
Men. he Dukes 6f Glace 1 E diſcover. #93 
Tte King is Shortly after, the Dukes 6 ocefler and Buckingham _ To proceeed with any appearance of ſucceſs in his de. 
2 to cok the King to London, paying him all the reſpect fign, it was neceſſary for the Duke of Gloceſter * Ln: The Provite 
Moor, due to his dignity. As they travelled along, they cauſed the young Duke of York in his power, as well as the C n 
a report to be ſpread, that the Earl of Rivers and the reſt King his Brother. To dethrone or murder the King mel the 
of the Priſoners at Pontfra# had intended to kill them; would have been to no purpoſe, fo long as the Duke of York from 
and their Servants ſhewed the People Barrels of Arms, York was out of reach. For he would ſtill have had the“ V= 


which were ſaid to be found among the baggage of the ſame thing to a& over again. In order to accompliſh 


Conſpirators. The news of the extraordinary reſpect 
paid the King, flying to London before his Arrival, the City 
grew much more quiet, becauſe there was reaſon to be- 
lieve, there had been no attempt upon the King's Perſon or 
dignity. At his approach, the People went out in crowds 
to receive him, and the young King entered the City (1), 
attended by a great number of Lords, and particularly b 
the Duke of Glocęſter, who followed him 1 
He was lodged in the Biſhop's Palace, to ſhew the Citi- 
zens the great confidence placed in them, and that his 
ſafety only was conſulted (3). This management entirely 
removed the ſuſpicions of the Duke of Glocgſter, raiſed by 
the Northampton Affair. 
I Duke of The Rejoicings for the King's ſafe Arrival being ended, 
Glocetter ,it was neceſſary to think of ſettling the Government dur- 
„ ing his Minority, which was to laſt ſeven years. The moſt 
Moor. natural way would have been to call a Parliament, as was 
practiſed after the death of Henry V. But as, during a 
Parliament, all other Authority would have ceaſed, til] the 
Government was regulated, the Duke of Gloce/ter did not 
think fit to part with the power he had acquired by ſeiz- 
ing the King's perſon. Indeed he might have expected, 
that the Parliament would confer on him the dignity of 
Protector of the Realm, ſince he was the only Prince of 
the blood capable of holding the Reins of the Government, 
But withal the care of the young King's Perſon and Edu- 
cation would have been certainly committed to others. It 
is a conſtant and very juſt rule not to truſt a minor King 
to thoſe that may be Gainers by his ruin, But this was 
what the Duke of Glocgſter feared above all things. He re- 
ſolved to continue Maſter of the King's Perſon, otherwiſe 
it would have been very difficult to accompliſh his deſigns. 
'T heſe conſiderations made him think it more agreeable 
to his Intereſts to call a great Council, and not ſummon 
Fe 1+ declar- a Parliament till he had ſecured the Crown. This 
Fiete, Council, moſtly conſiſting of the antient Nobility and 
the Duke of Glxefter's friends, declared him Protector 
of the King and Kingdom, uſurping a Privilege belong- 
ing only to the Parliament. But as I have often obſerved, 
it is caſter to cauſe the Parliament to confirm what is done, 
than induce it to do what is deſired, 
Doubiful B.- The ſeizing of the King's Perſon, and the getting him- 
_— 1 ſelf declared Protatior, were the two firſt ſteps by which 
the Duke of Glaceſler intended to mount the Throne. 
Each had its fair and foul ſide. In the firſt place, after 
the death of Edward IV, the Queen and her Relations 
having no right to ſeize the Government of the Realm, 
it could not be thought ſtrange, that the Duke of Glo- 
ce/ter ſhould aſſume near the King, the rank to which he 
was intitled by his Birth. But his fraud and violence to 
the Queen's Relations, gave occaſion to ſuſpect, he had 
formed deeper deſigns. In the next place, nothing was 
more natural than to ſee the King's Uncle Protector of 


cc 


this Deſign, he moved in the Council whether it would 
not be requiſite to get the Duke of York out of the 
Queen's hands, and 1 him with the King his Brother. 
He made, upon this occaſion, a very long ſpeech, where- 
in, after teſtifying an extraordinary zeal for the Royal 
Family, and confirming what he ſaid with a great oath, 
he diſplayed the reaſons which required the young Prince's 
removal from the Queen. The firſt was, That the 
Queen's flying to ſanctuary without any apparent dan- 
** ger to herſelf or family, could not but be conſtrued as 
** an affront to the Government. In the ſecond place, 
her ſole aim muſt have been to raiſe diſturbances by 
„ making the people believe the King was in danger, 
** ſince no other conſequence could be inferred from her 
conduct. That therefore it was neceſſary to undeceive 
the people by procuring the Duke of York, and cauſing 
** him to be educated according to his quality, That 
*© the more viſible the Queen's malice was, the more it 
** ſhould be endeavoured to prevent its effects. That it 
was manifeſt, ſhe was ſtriving to form in the Kingdom 
** a party capable of ſetting her at the head of affairs, as 
*© ſhe was in the late Reign. That it was with diffi- 
*© culty and by great chance, that they were freed from 
the imperious rule of that Princeſs and her Family; 
*© but if the King ſhould happen to die, the Realm would 
be again plunged into the ſame calamities, ſince ſhe had 


cc 


it was neceſſary to conſider what Foreigners would ſay 


*© when they heard, that whilſt one of Edward the fourth's 
** Sons was crowned, the other was forced to keep in 
** ſantuary. That it would be diſhonorable to the Go- 
vernment, to ſuffer themſelves to be thus braved by a 
** Woman, who had attempted to cauſe the King's 
„Council to be conſidered as enemies of the Royal Fa- 
** mily. That beſides, the King being young and want- 
ing ſome diverſion, he could not have a more agreeable 
companion than his own Brother, and there was no 
*© reaſon to keep them aſunder. In fine, it would be in- 
*© decent to proceed to the Coronation, in the abſence of 
the Duke of York, the ſecond perſon in the State, who 
having an evident right to be preſent, could not be de- 
*© barred of it without Injuſtice. Upon all theſe accounts, 
he concluded that Deputies ſhould be ſent to the Queen, 
to defire her to deliver the Duke of York to the King 
his Brother. He added, that, in his opinion, the Car- 
dinal Archbiſhop of Canterbury (5), was the propereſt 
<< perſon for this deputation. That if, notwithſtanding 
all the Archbiſhop's arguments, ſhe ſhould obſtinately 
© keep the young Prince with her, and perſiſt in her 
* groundleſs ſuſpicions, he ſaw no reaſon why the Council 
„ ſhould not take him away by force. This was his 
opinion, and he deſired every member of the Council 
„to ſpeak his own with freedom.“ 


the lawful Heir in her power. On the other hand, 
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the Realm. But at the ſame time, his affecting to ob- 

tain that dignity, without vouchſafing to call a Parliament, The Cardinal readily took upon him to go and ac- 7h Ad. 
and his cauſing to be annexed to the office of Protector of quaint the Queen with the Council's pleaſure, but by no - i #48 
the Realm, that of Protector of the King, which ſhould means approved the motion of violating the privilege of ;; ft » 
have been ſeparated from it, was an extraordinary Pro- ſanctuary. He ſaid, the Church of Vgſtminſter was con- the Queen. 1 
cceding, which might have raiſed juſt ſuſpicions. And ſecrated, five hundred years ſince, by St. Peter himſelf, , d. 
yet the conſequence was not perceived till it was too late who deſcended from Heaven (6), attended by multitudes gr 


to prevent it. But for fear theſe irregular things might of Angels. That no King of England had ever dared Moor. 


open People's eyes, the Duke took care to conceal himſelf 
under the vail of an extraordinary zeal for the King his 
Nephew's intereſts, and a great reſpect for his Perſon. 
A..t5rs As foon as the Duke was declared Protector, he took 
74% the Great Seal from Archbiſhop Rotherham, who had 
gg given him a very plauſible pretence, and delivered it to 
the Biſhop of Lincoln (4). The Duke of Buckingham and 
the Lord Haſtings were confirmed in their places; but 
there were great alterations made in all the reſt of the 
Poſts, the new Protector putting in his own creatures in 
gase ti, the room of the Queen's, who filled them before. Tho' 
ie the Lord Haſtings was not truſted with the ſecret of his 
14dings, Principal deſign, he did not deſpair of gaining him, when 
his affairs were more advanced. Beſides, Haſtings was a 
mortal enemy to the Queen and her Family, and had a 
great intereſt in London, This was ſufficient then, for, 
without knowing it, he could be ſerviceable to the Pro- 


(1) On the 4th of May. Meer, p. 486. ; 
(2) He rode bare-headcd before him, and often with a loud Voice ſaid to the People, Behold your Prince and Sovereign. Bid. 
8 At the Biſhop's Palace, the Duke of Glaceſtr did the King homage, and invited all the Nobility to do the ſame. Ibid. 
(4) Jabs Riel, a wiſe and good Many and of very great Experience in State - Affairs. Moor, p. 486. 

(6) In the night. See Moor, p. 487. 
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to violate that Sanctuary, and that ſuch an attempt 
would certainly draw down the juſt vengeance of God 
upon the whole Kingdom. 


The Duke of Buckingham replied with great warmth to — 1 


this part of the Cardinal's Speech. He ſhewed that ſanc- ſen ** 


tuaries were intended only to protect ſuch as had reaſon 
to fear oppreſſion and violence, and not to countenance 
frivolous and malicious ſuſpicions, detrimental to the King 
and Kingdom. After many ſharp reſlections againſt the 
Queen, he inlarged upon the abuſes of Sanctuaries, particu- 


larly as they afforded thoſe who fled thither means to eſcape. | 


He added, tho' the Duke of York was neither guilt nor 
oppreſſed, there was room to fear the Queen his Mother 
would carry him out of the Kingdom, which might one 
day give the Queen opportunity to invade England, by 
the help of ſome foreign Prince, upon frivolous pretences, 
which would never be wanting. In fine, after alledging 
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7 cefter had not communicated his moſt ſecret thoughts to 


Book XIII. 1 


aſons, he agreed with the Protector to 
B. OY York by force out of Sanctuary, if the 


Queen refuſed to deliver him freely. This matter being 


— ſideration, the opinion of the Protector 
i e Buckingham prevailed, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of moſt of the Eccleſiaſticks there pre- 
f Gordinal being come to the Queen (1), uſed all 

Mible arguments to induce her to comply, and to per- 
ſuade her that neither the King, nor herſelf, nor the 
Duke of York were in danger. He ſpoke with the grea- 
ter aſſurance, as he was ſatisfied of the truth of what he 
ſaid, never ſuſpecting the Duke of Glocgſter of having ill 
deſigns. For, as to the violence uſed to the Queen's re- 
lations, he conſidered it as no great hurt. Beſides, as 
he was ignorant whether they were innocent, he did not 
think it any great injuſtice to detain them ſome time in 
Priſon, in order to prevent their diſturbing the Kingdom 
by their immoderate ambition. But all his eloquence was 
not capable to perſuade the Queen, who plainly ſaw in 
the Duke of Glece/ter's conduct too much reaſon to 
ſtrengthen her fears. At laſt, the Cardinal perceiving his 
arguments were fruitleſs, told her, that the Council, ap- 
prehenſive of her carrying the Prince her Son out of the 
Kingdom, had reſolved to take him by force out of his 
Sanctuar , if ſhe obſtinately inſiſted upon keeping him 
there. he Queen hearing theſe menaces, dwelt upon 
the privileges of SanRuaries, which was entirely needleſs, 
fince ſhe | ſpoke to à Prelate who was, thoroughly con- 
vinced of the ſame. At length, ſeeing herſelf preſſed to 
obey the Council's order, ſhe freely declared to the Car- 
dinal the real cauſe of her fears. She told him, ſhe could 
not help ſuſpecting the Duke of Glecefter of ring deſigns 
deſtructive to the Royal Family, which he could not ac- 
compliſh without having both the Brothers in his power; 
and that the only means to preſerve the King, was to 
keep the Duke of York out of their Uncle's reach. The 
Cardinal growing warm at this diſcourſe, R ſince 
ſhe obſtinately terrified herſelf with vain groundleſs 
ſuſpicions, he would ſay no more upon that head. That 
being only the Council's deputy, and the buſineſs not 
concerning him in particular, he would preſs her no far- 
ther, left he ſhould give her occaſion to think him in the 
plot ſhe apprehended. That however, he ſaw with grief 
her ill opinion of the members of the Council. That ſhe 
muſt believe them to be either void of underſtanding, 
not to perceive what ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw ſo plainly, or 
elſe ſo wicked as to lend their aſſiſtance to the 
Glicefter. That for his part, he believed he might con- 
fidently affirm, the Duke had never entertained ſuch a 
thought; and that the Council would be very ſorry to 
ſee themſelves taxed with treachery or extreme impru- 
dence. The good Cardinal, to remove the Queen's fears, 
ſaid nothing but what he really thought, becauſe he was 
not in the ProteQtor's confidence. Accordingly the Queen 
felt herſelf very much ſhaken by the aſſurances of a per- 
ſon of his character. It was apparent, that if the Coun- 
cil intended to deceive her, they would not have made 
him their inſtrument; and yet ſhe could not lay aſide 
her fears. Mean while, ſhe ſaw the Cardinal ready to 
return, and herſelf going to be expoſed to the violence of 
her enemies, and obliged to do by force, what was civilly 
deſired. So, 1 reſolving to give up the young 
Prince, ſhe caught him in her arms, tenderly took her 
leave of him, and with a ſhower of tears delivered him 
to the Cardinal, who brought him to the Protector. As 
ſoon as he ſaw his young Nephew, he ran to him with 
open arms (2), to embrace him and give him marks of a 
feigned affection, telling him, he would always be to him 
inſtead of a Father, Then, he carried him to the King, 
who, without knowing how he came there, was over- 
Joyed at his company. A few days after, the Protector 


King an ſound ſome excuſe to 8 them both to the Tower (3), 


whereas before they lodged in the heart of the City at 


It is generally believed, that hitherto the Duke of Glo- 


the Duke of Buckingham, nor imparted them to him till 
after he had the two Princes in his power. Buckingham 
mortally hated the Queen and her F amily, becauſe it was 
through their means that the late King refuſed to give 


(1) Attended b 
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of the way. 
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him poſſeſſion of certain lands in Hereford/bire, to which 1483. 
he laid claim (5). His Hatred had even paſſed to the 

King's Perſon, though he had not dared to ſhew it, He 

had joined with the Duke of Glxefter, to deprive the 
Queen and her relations of the Government of the Realm, 

during the King's Minority; but it is not believed, his 
thoughts had gone any farther, For as he wanted only to 
preſerve or increaſe his credit, a Minority ſeems to have 

been more for his purpoſe than the Government of a grown 

King, ſuch as the Duke of Glocgſter. However, as he 

was a Man of ill principles, it was not difficult for the 
Protector to ingage him in his plot, by the hopes of a 
reward, It is ſaid, he promiſed not only to procure him t co 
the Lands he deſired, but alſo to give him part of the 1, 
late King's Wardrobe, to furniſh his houſe in a ſtately * 
manner, and ſecure to his Heirs the Office of High-Con- 

ſtable, of which he was in poſſeſſion (6). Be this as it 

will, the Duke of Buckingham 1o ingaged in the project, 

to ſet the Protector on the Throne, that from thencefor- 

ward he appeared no leſs eager than the Protector himſelf 

to accompliſh it, The thing being reſolved, the queſtion 

was only how to put it in execution. 

From that time the conferences between the Duke of F of chris 
Glacgſter and his truſty friends became more frequent than? 
before. They debated the principal difficulties that might 
occur in the execution of the deſign, and the means to 
ſurmount or prevent them, In ſhort, they came to the 
following reſolutions, which were conſidered as the Plan 
whereon they were gradually to proceed. Firſt, As the 
ſtrongeſt Oppoſition was probably to be expected from the 
Queen, it was reſolved to diſpatch the Priſoners at Pont- 


fract, in order to deprive the Royal Family of their chieſeſt 


ſupport. The Lord Taten to whom this deſign was 

imparted, readily gave his conſent, though he knew not 

the Protector's real motive to put theſe Lords to death. 

2. It was agreed to endeavour to ingage in the plot the 

1 perſons to accompliſh it, that is in other words, 
illains capable of any undertaking, without regard to 

honour, juſtice, or conſcience. 3. It was judged neceſ- 

jr to find ſome foundation to ſupport the Duke of GI 

ce/ter's pretenſions, that the people might be amuſed with 

ſome appearance of reaſon. 4. As it was no leſs requiſite 

to keep the Plot ſecret till matters were ripe for execution, 

it was reſolved ſtill to ſhew publickly a ſettled deſign to 

cauſe the King to be crowned, till it was no longer neceſ- 

fary to diſſemble. 5. Laſtly, It was agreed, that the 

Lord Haſtings ſhould either be gained or diſpatched out of 

ne of the two ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary, 

conſidering his great Intereſt with the People of London. 

. - This Plan being laid the Protector writ to Sir Richard Ordens to be- 

Ratcliff Governor of Pontfra## and his Creature, to be- ***** 


heal, on a day appointed, the four Lords that were under Padegad 
his cuſtod 


Alter that he applied himſelf particularly to gain Sir 75 ges- 
Edmund Sbatu, then Mayor of London, and ſucceeded to u Cateſby, 
his wiſh. The Mayor ingaged in the plot his Brother Moor. 

ahn Shaw a famous Preacher, and one Pinker, Monk and 

rovincial of the Augu/tine Fryers, who were much 
eſteemed by the people. To theſe the Protector joined one 
22 a particular friend and confident of the Lord 

ings. } 

y means of theſe men the Protector's ſecret Council 4 Bet l, 
reſolved to ſpread among the people the reaſons Which Car . 
might ſtrengthen his pretenſiona. This ſeemed vety diffi- Lx ifi 
cult, ſince there were three Princes and fix Princeſſes ba- area 
fore him, namely, the King, the Duke of Yor# his Bro- Nia. 
ther, Edward the Fourth's five Daughters, the Earl of 
Warwick Son to the late Duke of Clarence, and Margaret 
his Sifter. One ſingle expedient ſeemed proper and ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy the rights of theſe Princes and Princeſles ; 
which was, to intimate that Edward IV's Children were 
all Baſtards, and Edward himſelf and the Duke of Cla- 
rence his Brother not Sons of the late Duke of Vir. To 
exclude Edward's Children, it was reſolved to urge the 
validity of his preteyded Marriage · contract with E/:zabeth 
Lucy before he eſpouſed Elixabeth Waordvile, from whence 
it followed, that the Children by the laſt Marriage were 
illegitimate. This pretenſion was to be proved by the 
Ducheſs of Yor#'s teſtimony, who had uſed that Argument 
to hinder the King her Son from marrying Sir Richard 


Wadvilt's Daughter. Philip de Commines ſays, the Bi- Na «fm 


a Fai ad- 


wanced 
Event. Moor, — ſeveral Lords of the Council; the Duke of Glocgſter, and the reſt of the Council, remaining all the while in the Star · Chamber Weed th end 


48 

(2) He was brough 
very heart. Moor, p. 491. 
(3) Which was the uſua 
Meer, ibid, Hall, fol. 13. 
(4) Which was near St. Paul's, 


(5) It was no leſs than half dom 
ſcended from Ann Dau * the Rar of 


9. k 
t to him in the Star-Cbamber. The Duke took bim up into his Arms, and kiſſed him, ſaying, New welcome, my Lord, with all my 
1 Place from whence the ſulemnity of the Coronation began ; for he ill feigned to he making preparations for Edward's Coronation, 


1 and the Lands belonging to it, (which were then in the Crown.) He claimed them, as being de- 
Hereford, See Dada ter of Thomas of Waoodfleck, who had married Eleanor, one of the y 


oungeſt Daughters and Co- heireſſes of Humphrey de Bobun Earl of 


s Baron. Vol. I. p. 163, 168. inning of. Richard I11's Reign. 
(6) It appears from Rymer that he ab r p 8 


Sir James Iyrrel, and four other perſons. Tom. XII. p. 169. 


No, 32. Vol, I, 


For that Office was, November 14+ 1482, given in Commiſſion te Sir William Farre, Sis Jae Haryngren, 


7 1 . So 
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1433 ſhop of Bath and Wells then affirmed that he married 
Edward IV to a Lady called Eleanor Talbot, before he 
eſpouſed the Queen; that it was done without witneſs, 
and the King had ſtrictly charged him never to men- 
tion it to any perſon whatever, But we do not find in 
the Engliſh Hiſtorians, that the Duke of Glocefter, at the 
time we are ſpeaking of, made uſe of this reaſon, which 
however would have been more plauſible than that taken 
from Edward's Marriage with Elizabeth Lucy, For, Ed- 
ward had taken precautions with regard to this laſt, as 
obſerved in the Hiſtory of his Reign, whereas the firſt 
had been unanſwerable, being ſupported by the evidence 
of the very Biſhop that pretended to officiate, It is there- 
fore unlikely the Duke of Glecefter ſhould neglect ſo great 
an advantage, But it may very well be that Philip de 
Commines was wrong informed, or at leaſt miſtaken in 
the name of the King's Miſtrefs, | 

Mean while, as it was not eaſy to prove Edward's pre- 

EIS tended Marriage with Elizabeth Lucy; and as, on the con- 
3 trary, the Biſhops had declared there was no mutual Con- 
gain Ed- tract, the Protector's Council judged that the other point 
ward IV. ſhould be chiefly inſiſted upon, namely, that Edward IV 
9 and the Duke of Clarence were not Sons of the late Duke 
of York. Thereby were excluded, at once, the poſterity 
of theſe two Princes, and then the Duke of Glacgſler was 
next Heir. To ſupport this aſſertion, it was reſolved to 
plead the Duke of Clarence's own teſtimony, who, as was 
pretended, maintained that Edward IV was illegitimate. 
Moreover, ſome of the late Duke of Yor#'s Servants were 
already ſuborned, who took care to ſpread divers reports 
which confirmed what was intended to be intimated to 
the people. They gave out, that the Ducheſs of Yor# had 
taken to her bed certain perſons perfectly · reſembling Ed- 
ward IV and the Duke of Clarence, and that the Duke 
of Glocgſter alone was Son to the Duke of York. 

As for the Earl of Warwick and his Siſter, another way 
was uſed to exclude them, namely, the Attainder of the 
Duke of Clarence their Father, which, as they pretended, 
rendered them incapable of inheriting at all. Thus, the 
Duke of Glxefter did not ſcruple to accuſe his own Mo- 
ther of Adultery, But this was one of the leaſt crimes 
which cleared his way to the Throne, fo blinded was he 
by his ambition. | 

Every thing being thus prepared, the Protector feigned 
to haſten the King's Coronation, For that purpoſe he 
appointed a particular Council, which was to meet every 
day (1), and regulate the preparations. He took care to 
compoſe this Council of ſuch Lords as were moſt attached 
to Edward IV's family, among whom the two Archbi- 
ſhops, the Biſhop of E (2), the Lord Haſtings, and the 
Lord Stanley were the principal. At the ſame time, he 
had another Council conſiſting of his Creatures, which alſo 
met regularly (3), but whoſe conſultations were only how 
to defer the Coronation, and place the Protector on the 
Throne. | 

The Lords appointed to haſten the preparations for the 
Coronation, quickly perceived all their orders were re- 
tarded by obſtacles from another quarter. On the other 
hand, they were ſomething ſurprized, that the Protector 
ſeldom ſuffered the King to be ſeen; that the youn 
Prince had but very few Attendants, whilſt the Protector's 
houſe was full of unneceſſary people, and a crowd of 
Courtiers, who were always well received and careſſed. 
Theſe things joined to the affected delays of the Corona- 
tion, began to breed ſuſpicion in thoſe who were really 
9% 14 friends to the King's Perſon. The Lord Stanley, a Man 
Stanley's of deep penetration, was the firſt to diſcover his fears of 
8 the Protector's ill deſigns. He freely ſpoke his mind to 

ens his Fellow-Counſellors, and declared, he did not like the 

Duke of Glacęſter's proceedings: That the other Council 

which ſo frequently met, and whoſe reſolves could not be 

known, was to him very ſuſpicious, That therefore it 

was his opinion, they ſhould think betimes of means to 
»enovad by prevent the miſchiefs which might happen. This advice 
tbe vain wag prudent; but the Lord Haſtings, ſtill prepoſſeſſed that 
ae the Protector thought only of humbling the Queen's Party, 
Haſtings, * 

removed all theſe ſuſpicions. He affirmed there was no 
danger from the other Council, and he would pawn his 
Life, that if any thing were tranſacted there detrimental 
to the King and the State, he ſhould be inſtantly inform- 
ed of it by one of the members who was entirely devoted 
to him. He meant Catesby his friend and confident (4). 
But he did not know that Catesby betrayed him, and was 
therefore truſted by the Duke of Glocgſter. So, Stanley 
and the other Lords of the ſame party preferring the Lord 
Haſtings's aſſurances to their own judgment, took no mea- 
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(1) At Baynard's Caſtle. Mev, p. 491. 


which was fixed to the 22d of June. Rymer's Feed, Tom. XII. p. 185. 
(2) Fobn Morton, 


and Nerthampten, where this Lord's Power and Intereſt lay. Meer, p. 49% 
(5) On June 13. Moor, p. 493. 
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(3) At Crosby's Place, in Biſbepſgate Ward. It was 
(4) Krcbard Cateiby was a Lawyer, who had, through the Lord Haftings's means, been put inte 3 place 
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ſures to ſtop the Protector's progreſs, which they mioh 
eaſily have done; had they endeavoured it in Fan * 
Mean while, the Duke of Glucgſter, 


Vol. . 


it time to execute the project he had formed concernin 
him, that is, to engage him in the plot, or deſtroy hi 
To that end, he ordered Catesby to ſound him, 
the caution imaginable, for fear of diſcovering the deſign 
before he was ſure to be gained. Catesby having put the 
Lord Haſtings upon diſcourſing of State affairs, told him 
People talked very much of the Duke of Glocefter's title 
to the Crown preferably to Edward IV's Children, and 
many were perſuaded this title was not groundleſs. That 
it was openly ſaid, it were to be wiſhed, the reaſons al- 
ledged in his favour were good, ſince it would be more 
advantagious to the Nation to be governed by a Man, 
than by a Child. That, for his part, he had not yet 
examined the matter, and ſhould be glad firſt to know 
his opinion. Haſtings not ſuſpecting his friend, diſcloſed 
all his thoughts, and imparted to him the Lord Stanley's 
ſuſpicions of the Duke of Glacgſter. He added, for his 
part, he had rather ſee the ruin and deſtruction of the 
Protector, and the Duke of Buckingham, than the late 
King's Children deprived of their Right. That if he per- 
ceived any plot in favor of the Duke of Gloceſter, he would 
employ his Credit, his Eſtate, and his very Life, to pre- 
vent its ſucceeding, This reply was immediately carried 
to the Protector, by the treacherous Catesby, with many 
aggravations, to haſten the Lord Haſtings's deſtruction, 
for fear he ſhould one day diſcover his treachery. 

The Duke having thus ſounded the Lord Haſtings, 
greatly embaraſſed. He paſſionately deſired to 


for that very reafon he could not help fearing him, if he 
perſiſted in his attachment to the King. To free himſelf 
from this uneaſineſs, he ordered Catesby to found him once 
more. Catesby ſpeaking a little too plainly in his ſecond 
Converfation with Haſtings, and not doubting that his 
treachery was known, told the Protector, that not only 
he had nothing to hope from that quarter, but moreover 
was to expect to find in Haſtings a profeſſed enemy, 
Whereupon the Protector reſolved to diſpatch him, _ 
ing upon him now as his real adyerfary. 


This reſolution being taken, he called a Council at the en 
Tower (5), under colour of finiſhing the affairs of the © 
He came himſelf at nine a clock in Mu, 


King's Coronation, 
the Morning, with a chearful Countenance, courteouſly 
faluting all the Lords, as if he had nothing in his mind 
that gave him the leaſt uneaſineſs. After that, he went 
out, and defired the Lords of the Council to continue 
their deliberations in his abſence. 

About an hour after, he returned with an angry Coun- 
tenance, knitting his Brows, biting his Lips, and ſhewing 
all poſible ſigns of the perturbation of his mind. Re- 
maining ſome time without ſpeaking, he broke ſilence 
with theſe words : My Lords, what K do they 
deſerve who have plotted againſt my Life The Lords 
not immediately anſwering, the Lord Haſtings replied, 
Whoever was guilty of ſuch a Crime ought to be puniſhed 
as a Traitor, It is, anſwered the Duke, that Sorcereſs my 
Siſter- in- lau, with her Accomplices. Theſe words aſtoniſh- 
ed many of the Council who favoured the Queen, being 
afraid this Accuſation concerned them. But the Lord 
Haſtings was far from any ſuch fear, All knew he 
was ſworn Enemy to the Queen, and conſequently there 
was no likelihood of his joining with her in ſuch a deſign. 
Beſides, he had lately approved of the order ſent to Pont- 
fra, to behead the Lords Priſoners, who were to be ex- 
ecuted that very day. After a ſhort pauſe, the Protector, 
unbuttoning his left ſleeve, ſhewed the Council his arm, 
dried and withered, ſaying, with extreme emotion, See 
what that N and Shore's Wife have done by their 
Witchcrafts. ey bave reduced my arm as you ſee, and 
my whole body would ſoon have been the ſame, if by Ged's 
Mercy their infamous plot had not been diſcovered. Theſe 
words cauſed a greater ſurprize than the former, the whole 
Council knowing the Duke's arm had long been in that 
condition. Beſides, if the Queen had framed ſuch a pro- 
jet, Fane Shore would have been the laſt perſon ſhe 
would have * it to, ſince of all Women ſhe moſt 
hated her. The Lord Haſtings, who ſince Edward's 
death had kept Fane Shore, perceiving ſhe was involved 
in the Accuſation, could not forbear to ſhew how much 
he doubted her being . by ſaying, F they bad com- 
mitted ſuch a Crime, they deſerved to be RR 2 


the Protector raiſing his voice, I bat, lays he, 


In the mean time, Orders were iſſued out, on June 5, for creating Knights at the King's Coronation, 
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6:44 tis with Ils and Ands, as if I forged this Accuſa- 
1957 I tell thee they have 3 my death, and thou 
thy felf art accefſary to the Crime. As he ended theſe 
words, he ſtruck the Table twice with his Fiſt, and im- 
mediately the room was filled with armed Men. As ſoon 
as they were in, the Protector turning to the Lord Ha/?- 
ings, aid to him, 1 arreſt thee for High-T reaſon. Whe, 
Me, my Lord, anſwered Haſtings * Yes, T hee, Traitor, 
replied the protector. At the ſame time he delivered him 
to the Cuſtody of the Soldiers, During the buſtle, one of 
the Soldiers would have cleft the Lord Stanley's skull with 
a Battle-ax. But he avoided part of the blow by finking 

„under the Table; however, he was dangerouſly wounded. 

Soldier had orders to kill him as it were by 


inet. It is not hard to gueſs, why the Protector de- 
— 5 be rid of him. Be this as it will, having miſſed 
his aim, Stanley was arreſted with the Archbiſhop of York, 
and the Biſhop of Eh, it being the Protector's Intereſt to 
put it out of their power to hurt him, whom he knew to 
be zealouſly affected to the young King. As for the Lord 
Haſtings, he would ſcarce give him time to make a ſhort 
Confeſſion to the next Prieſt that came, ſwearing, he 
ould not dine till his head was firuck off. Accordingly, 
he was beheaded upon a log which was found on the Green 
before the Toter Chapel, the time fixed by the Protector 
being too ſhort to erect a Scaffold. Hiſtorians inlarge upon 
ſundry preſages he had of his death. But though ſuch 
kind of remarks may have their uſe, when the Facts are 


N. Priſmer very certain, I ſhall paſs them over in filence (1). It 
at Poniftact ſuffices to obſerve only; that the Lord Haſtings died the 
me day and hour that the Pontfra# Priſoners (2) were 
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executed, to whoſe death he 
The Lord Haſtings being 


tly contributed. 
ad, the Protector judged it 


fear the Londoners ſhould take fire upon hearing it (3), 
and for that purpoſe, ſent for the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen. In the mean while, he and the Dake of Buck- 
ingham put on two old ruſty Coats of Armour. The 
7 on being come to the Tower, the Protector told him, 
the Lord Haſtings, and ſome others had conſpired to take 
away his Life, and he had no Intelligence of the plot 
till ten a clock that Morning. That the fact being fully 
proved, the King and Council had thought neceſſary to 
execute him immediately, by reaſon they were informed, 
a great number of were all ready to riſe in his fa- 
vour, That this Conſpiracy had put his perſon in ex- 
treme danger, and forced him to harneſs himſelf in old 


ruſty Armour, for his defence, That he had fent for him 


to inform him of the truth, that he might, when he ac- 
quainted the Londoners with this ſudden execution, take 
care to appeaſe or prevent the Commotions, which ill- 
affected People might raiſe in the City. The Mayor and 
Aldermen eaſily perceived, the Protector did not tell them 
the whole truth, but not daring to expreſs their doubt, 
they withdrew, aſſuring him his orders d be obeyed. 
hat the Protector had ſaid to the Mayor and Alder- 
men, was only to p the people to receive a Pro- 
clamation, publiſhed in the City two hours after the 
death of the Lord Haſtings, The King, in whoſe name 
it was publiſhed, was made to ſay in it, That the 
Lord Haſtings had conſpired to ſeize his perſon, in 
** order to govern the Kingdom as he pleaſed, and to 
kill the Protector and the of Buckingham, That 
to prevent this deſign, he was forced, by advice of his 
** Council, to cauſe the criminal to be immediately pu- 
niſhed, and that never man more deſerved to die, 
Ks That it was he that perſuaded the late King to do fo 
a. InP things contrary to the rights and privileges of the 
o People. That he had endeavoured to debauch him by 
2 his perſuaſions and example, and had lain the night 
8 before with Shores Wife, the accomplice of all hi 
4% mes, and particularly of that for which he was exe- 
cuted,” There were ſeveral other things in the Pro- 
<lamation, tending to leſſen the 's affection and 
compaſhon for the Lord Haſtings, and to ſhew that his 
death was a judgment upon him. It was obſerved, that 
the Proclamation was elegantly compoſed, and fairly wri- 
ten on Parchment, though publiſhed fo very ſoon after 


cc 


aftings"s head, and therefore adviſed him to fly from danger 
he Council, nor to traſt the wild Boar ; the often tumbling of his Horſe as 


Wards buried at Windſer, near Sing Sores Temb., Moor, 


(2) Antbony Earl of Rivers, 


lover of the common Good. Moor, P. 495. 
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Lord . Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawſe. 
108 * Haſtings was in great eſteem with King Edward's Friends, as being well 


* were valued at between two and three thouland Marks. id. 
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that Lord's death. This bred a ſuſpicion that it was 


ready prepared (4) in order to be publiſhed inimediatel 
after the execution, Accordingly, it produced but little 
effect (5). 


635 


i485; 


As Fane Shore was accuſed of being ah accomplice of Moor, 


the Lord Haſtings, the Protector was obliged to proceed 
againſt her. So, giving orders (6) to arreſt her, he com- 
manded her to be brought to the Tower; where ſhe was 
examined before the Council, The Duke of Glacęſter ac- 
cufed her himſelf of intending, by her ſorceries, to waſte 
his fleſh by degrees, and conſpiring with the Lord 
Haſtings to aſſaſſinate him. But, beſides that he could 
alledge nothing in proof of theſe accuſations; ſhe made 
ſo good a defence, that the Council could find no reaſon 
to condemn her. However, as the Protector was unwil- 
ling ſhe ſhould eſcape without puniſhment, ſhe was ſued 
for incontinency, as being guilty of leaving her Husband, 
and living with other men. Theſe were facts ſhe eould 
not deny, fince the whole Court was witneſs, ſhe had 
been kept by the late King, and afterwards by the Lord 


— wn Whereupon ſhe was delivered over to the Jane Shore 
Biſhop of Londen, and condemned by the Eccleſiaſtical * to 


Court to do open penance in St. Paul's Church in a white ,,,%" © 
Sheet, with a Wax-Taper in her hand, before all the Moor. 


people (7). 


The late executions at London and Pontfraf without The Prote?cs 


any form of proceſs, the impriſonment of the Archbi- 
ſhop of York, the Biſhop of EY, and the Lord Stanley, 
left no room to queſtion the Duke of Glecefter's deſigns, 
Hitherto, he had given ſome colour to his conduct ; but 
after theſe violent proceedings there was no way to hide 
his intentions. Every one ſaid to himſelf, theſe unjuſt 
doings could not but end in the King's deſtruction. But 
— durſt not tell their thoughts to one another, ſuch 
a terror was there every where ſpread. They who could 
have taken meaſures to oppoſe the Protector's deſigns were 
dead or in priſon, and if there were any left capable ta 
make him uneaſy, the example of thoſe who had been 
treated with ſo much barbarity, was ſufficient to cauſe 
them to act with circumſpection. They plainly ſaw the 
imminent danger, if they did but ſeem to perceive what 
was plotting. 

Fear and conſternation having thus ſeized the great 
men, the Protector and the Duke of Buckingham thought 
the advantage ſhould be taken, and that it was time ta 
diſcover their deſigns (8). There remained but one dif- 
ficulty, and that was to get the Londoners to approve of 
the intended change. This was no eaſy matter. Indeed, 
private perſons may ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, and 
if any are too obſtinate, they may be diſpatched as the 
Lord Haſtings had been ſerved. But the thing is to per- 
ſuade a whole Nation, they ought to approve of manifeſt 
acts of injuſtice, wherein they themſelves are not con- 
cerned, There are but two ways to ſucceed. The firſt 
is to oblige them through fear, to feign to believe what 
they do not believe; the other, to gain thoſe in whom 
they put any confidence, that they may by degrees bs 
brought to what is deſired. After ſeveral conſultations, 
the Protector and the Duke of Buckingham reſolved to uſe 
theſe two means, the firſt whereof had already to 


have a very great effect. For the ſecond, they agreed, H. 
ies, it ſhould be continued more than ever 2 
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. Shaw 4 


to be ſpread among the people, that Edward the fourth's/|pY.. 
Children were illegitimate, and their Father himſelf and Meer. 


the Duke of Clarence his Brother were not the Duke of 
Yor#s Sons. That theſe rumours ſhould be ſupported by 
a Sermon of Dr. Shaw, whoſe eloquence was applauded 
by the whole City. 


Theſe meaſures being taken, the Doctor mounted the Shaw's Se- 
Pulpit one Sunday morning at PauPs-Crofs, and preached 3 4 


upon theſe words, Baſtard Slips ſhall take no deep Root (9). 
He began with ſhewing the Bleiſings God uſually beſtow- 
ed on the fruits of the marriage-bed, and the calamities 
which on the contrary fell upon the Children born out of 
wedlock. He did not want examples of both, as well in 
ne Hiſtory. Then he inlarged on the 
noble qualities of the Duke of York, lain in the Battle of 
Wakefield, and ſhewed how happy the Engl; would be 


to have a Sovereign of the race of that. great Prince, 


Preſages Hiſtorians n Lund Stanley's, who dreamed, that a wild Boar with his Tuſbes, had wounded 
NX 5 INV _ Sollicitations of his Ccncubine Fane Shore, that very morning not to go 
be was riding to the Tower, and ſome other like obſervations, 


He was after- 
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to his Family, and in no ſmall favour with the People, 


People jefted and faid, it was writ by the Spirit of Prophecy. Idem. p. 496. 
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ud he ſtopped, in expectation to hear the People cry, Long 


0 King live King Richard; but every one ſtood ſpeechleſs, ſo great 
chard! 
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be feared, the Reign of Edward V would be fatal to 

England, ſince he was born of an illegitimate marriage, 

Moreover, that ncither Edward IV nor the late Duke of 
Clarence were Sons of the great Duke of York, as was 

certainly known from-officers of his houſhold, witneſſes 

of the Ducheſs their Mother's ſcandalous life. That ſhe 

had taken to her bed, in the fight of all her ſervants, 

Men whom the two Brothers perfectly reſembled. But 

that the Duke of Glecefter alone could truly be called the 

Duke of Yor#'s Son. That befides, Edward IV was not 

lawſully married to his Queen, ſince he had before plighted 

his faith to the Lady Elizabeth Lucy, as could be ſhewn 
by good cvidences. That conſequently his Children could 
be no better than Baſtards. That therefore the Duke of 
York's real poſterity was not to be looked for in the Chil- 
dren either of Edward, or of the Duke of Clarence, and 
that their race would infallibly periſh, becauſe Ba/tard 
Plants ſhall take no deep Root. But my Lord Protector, 
continued he, raiſing his voice, that noble Prince, the 
pattern of all virtue, carries in his countenance, in his 
air, in his carriage, in his ſoul, the perfect image of his 
illuſtrious Father. At theſe words, it was deſigned the 
Duke of Gloce/ter ſhould appear, in hopes that the People, 
moved by the Preacher's eloquence, would ſalute him 
King. But the Duke happening to ſtay a little too long, 
the Doctor had begun another ſubject, when he ſaw him 
entering, which however he left, and repeated the ſame 
words before-mentioned, whilſt the Duke was preſſing 
through the crowd to come to his place. But inſtead of 
hearing the cry of Loxg live King Richard! as he expect- 
ed, he perceived, all kept a ſullen filence, the People de- 
teſting the baſeneſs of the Preacher, inſtead of applauding 
his eloquence. The ſermon being ended, the Doctor went 
and hid himſelf for ſhame, neither durſt he ever ſhow his 
face again in the World, It is faid he died preſently after 
with grief at his ill-ſucceſs, and for loſing the eſteem of 
his audience, 

Shau/s Sermon not producing the expected effect, other 
means were to be uſed ; for the Protector had proceeded 
too far to recede, So the Nuke of Buckingham, being a 
fine Speaker, took upon him to harangue the people, ima- 


7 gining, a polite Speech would be more ſucceſsſul than 


Shaw's methodical Sermon. To that purpoſe, the Lord 
Mayor had orders to aſſemble the Aldermen, Common- 
Council, and principal Citizens, in the Guild-Hall (1). 
Which being done, the Duke of Buckingham came to the 
Aſſembly (2), and taking his place near the Mayor, told 
the People, he was come from the Council, to acquaint 
them with a matter of the greateſt Importance to the 
whole Kingdom, but eſpecially to the Inhabitants of Lon- 
din, His Speech ran at firſt upon the Calamities endured 
by the People of England in the laſt Reign, He aggravated 
in a very violent manner, the Cruelty, Avarice and In- 
continency of Edward IV, and endeavoured, to the utmoſt 
of his power, to render him odious. Then, he put his Au- 
dience in mind, the Sunday before, that excellent Man, 
Dr. Shaw, had clearly proved to them, that Edward was not 
lawfully married to his Queen, and conſequently their Chil- 
dren were baſtards : That neither Edward himſelf, nor the 
Duke of Clarence his Brother, were the Duke of York's 
Sons, and to the proofs alledged by the Doctor, he him- 
ſelf could add many more, did not his reſpect for the Pro- 
tector, hinder him from dwelling upon the Ducheſs his 
Mother's looſe Life: That for theſe reaſons, the Lords 
of the Council, and the Commons of the Realm, particu- 
larly of the northern Counties, had declared, that a Ba- 
itard ſhould not fit on the Throne of England, and pe- 
titioned, that the Crown ſhould be adjudged to the Duke 
of Gloceſter, only Son of the late Duke of York : That 
indeed there was reaſon to fear, the magnanimous Duke 
would refuſe the offer; but on the other hand, it was to 
be hoped, all the people, and eſpecially the Inhabitants of 
London, uniting with one accord, he would be prevailed 
with to take upon him the Burden of the Government, 
too weighty for a Child: That upon all theſe Conſidera- 
tions, he required them in his own, and the name of the 
Here 
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was their ſurprize, to hear ſo unjuſt a propoſal. The Duke, 
ſurprized in his turn at ſo unexpected a ſilence, asked 
the Mayor the reaſon; who replied, perhaps, they did 
not well underſtand him. If that's the caſe, anſwered 
the Duke, I will make my ſelf better underſtood. Then 
raiſing his voice, he repeated the ſenſe of what he had 


Vol. I. 


ſaid in other words, with a, gtacefulneſs and eloquence 
worthy a nobler ſubject. But the People ſtill kept a 
profound ſilence. The Duke, in confuſion that his Rhe- 
toric ſhould produce ſo little effect, talked ſome time in a 
low, voice with the Mayor, to conſult with him what was 
to be done. At length, the Mayor told him, perhaps the 
People were ſilent becaufe they were uſed to be harangued 
only by the Recorder, who was the Mouth of the City. 
Whereupon he commanded the Recorder (3) to ſpeak to 
the People, which he did with great reluctance, How- 


ever, he ſo managed his Speech, that without any addi- 


tion of his own, he repeated to the people the ſubſtance 
of what the Duke had ſaid. He concluded, with requir- 
ing the people (4) to give a poſitive anſwer, whether they 
would have the Duke of Glaceſter for King or not? At 
theſe words there was a confuſed murmur in the Aſſem- 
bly, and as it was yet uncertain whether the People an- 
ſwered Ay or No, ſome of the Duke of Buckingham!'s Ser- 
vants, who had flipt in amongſt the crowd, fell to cry- 
ing, Long live King Richard] Some of the Citizens who 
had been bribed, but would not venture to begin, ſecond- 
ed the Cry, and the Apprentices, with the Rabble, who 
ſtood near the door, followed their example, and throw- 
ing up their Hats in token of Joy, cryed out King Ri- 
chard ! King Richard ! The Duke of Buckingham plainly 
perceived, the Cry came from the Rabble without, and 
not from the principal Citizens in the Hall. Nevertheleſs, 
improving this advantage, he commanded filence, and re- 
ſuming his Speech, ſaid, he was overjoyed to ſee ſo general 
and unanimous an approbation to his propoſal. J/here- 
fore, continued he, my good Friends, I deſire you to meet 
me here to morrow about this time, that we may all go to- 
gether, and preſent our humble petition to his Highneſs, and 
intreat him to candeſcend to eur requeſt, | Then, the Mayor 
diſmiſſing the people, the Citizens returned to their Houſes 
with tears in their Eyes, and grief in their Hearts, with- 
out daring to' ſhew it, for fear of offending thoſe whoſe 
Intereſt it was to have it concealed. | | 
Next day the Duke of Buckingham, with the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and many other Perſons of the Cabal came to 
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the Protector's Palace (5) and ſent a Meſſage to him, that % ;z. 
the Magiſtrates of London deſired an audience, The Pro- A, or 


tector ſcrupled to appear, pretending to fear, that ſuch 
numbers were aſſembled for no good deſign, Whereupon 
the Duke of Buckingham obſerved to the * and thoſe 
about him, that his Highneſs was not conſcious of their 
intent, intimating thereby that he was not concerned in 
the tranſactions of the foregoing day. At length, upon 
the repeated defire, that his Highneſs would be pleaſed to 
grant an audienge, he came forth with ſigns of great miſ- 
truſt, and as nde daring to approach ſuch multitudes, for 
fear of ſome, Miſchief (6). Then the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, without giving the Mayor time to ſpeak, briefly ſet 
forth the grievance of the Nation in the late Reign, At- 
ter that, he ſaid to the Protector, the People had found 
no better way to free themſelves, from their evils, than to 
pray his Highneſs to aſſume. the Royal Authority, which 
of right belonged to him. He added, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Londen, whom he ſaw there, were come to 
petition him in the Name of all the people, who were 
united in the ſame intention. i 

The Duke of Glecefter ſeeming ſurpriſed at this propo- 
ſal, anſwered, * he was convinced that all he had heard 
© was true: But he had ſo great a veneration for the me- 
© mory of the late King his Brother, and ſo tender an at- 
ce ſection for his Children, as out-weighed all the Crowns 
in the world, and therefore he could not comply with 
e their requeſt, However he willingly pardoned their 
< petition, and thanked them for their affection: But ad- 
c viſed them to be obedient to the Sovereign under whoſe 
«© Dominion they lived: That for his part, he would 
<« continue to the utmoſt of his power, to give the Kin 
„his Nephew ſuch Counſels, as he ſhould judge mot 
& conducive to render his Kingdom flouriſhing, and bis 
<« People happy, as he believed he had hitherto done, to 
< the ſatisfaction of all the world.” Woe ets. 

The Duke of Buckingham ſeeming diſſatisfied with this 
anſwer, murmured ſome words to himſelf expreſſing his 


diſcontent, and at length deſired leave to ſpeak once more; 


and having obtained it, he plainly told the Protector, 
« That all people were unanimouſly reſolved not to 
« acknowledge for King any of Edward IV's Children : 
«© That they had proceeded too far to go back, and there- 
cc fore if he would not receive the Crown, the People 
« would be forced to offer it to one who would not re- 
« fuſe it.” At theſe words the Protector began to be a 


(1) On the Tueſday following, which was the 17th of June. Mer. Hall, fol. 20, 


(2) Attended by ſeveral Lords, who were privy to the deſign, 16:4. 
« (3) Thomas Fitz-William. Mow. Hall, fol. 22. 


(4) It was not the Recorder, but the Duke of Buckingham, who continuing to ſpeak, required the People to give à poſitive Anſwer, Maw. Hall, 


fol. 20. 
(5) At Bayrard's Caſtle in Thames-fireet, where the Protector then lay. 


3 


Meor. 
(6) He is laid to appear in a Gallery, with a Biſhop on each fide of hin, Meer. Hall, fol. 24 
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Book XIII. 


f compliant, and at laſt, ſpoke to the people in 
148 uf * : $ ince I ſee the whole Kingdom is reſolved 
N mt to ſuffer EDpwaARD's Children to reign, for which I 
Moore 1 extremely concerned, 1 am fully convinced, the Crown 

* if Right belong only to me, who am the undoubted Son 
of the late Duke of YoRK my Father, To this Title is 
mw joined the free Election of the Lords and Commons of 


Im, which of all Titles I ſhall conſider as the chief 
220 eff ecru 2 rom theſe con ſiderations I graciouſly re- 
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cerve your Petition, and inflantly take upon me the Govern- 1483. 
ment of the two Kingdoms of England and France, the for- 

mer to be governed and defended, and the latter by God's 

help, and my people's aſſiſtance, to be ſubdued. At the cloſe 

of this Speech was heard a great ſhout of, Long live King 
Richard IIT! The Comedy being over, the people re- 

tired to their homes, making upon this occaſion ſuch re- 
flections as were ſuggeſted by their reſpective Underſtan- 

dings, Intereſts, or Paſſions, 


HE Duke of Glaceſter having attained to his 

ends by ſuch extraordinary ways, and in ſpite 

of all the obſtacles that oppoſed his ambition, 

was proclaimed the 22d of June (1), by the 
name of Richard III. He might have been crowned the 
next day, ſince the preparations for Edward the fifth's 
coronation were finiſhed : But he delayed the ceremony 
till the fixth of July, expecting the arrival of five thou- 
ſand Men, which he ſent for out of the North, becauſe 
he did not entirely confide in the Citizens of London. 

During this interval, he gave the Great Seal to the Bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln (2), one of his favorites. On the 28th of 
; Tune he conferred the office of Earl Marſhal upon the 
3 Lord John Howard (3), and the next day, the title of 
ae. rub. Duke of Norfolk. The day following, he commiſſioned 
XII. p-19, him to exerciſe the office of High-Steward during the 
ey Coronation. A few days after, he created Thomas How- 
ard his Son, Ear! of Surrey, William Berkeley Earl of 
Nottingham, and the Lord Level one of his Confidents, 
Viſcount of the ſame name (4). 

Arcbliſpop Thomas Rotherham Archbiſhop of York, and the Lord 
of York and Thomas Stanley, who were impriſoned the day the Lord 
de Haſtings was executed, were releaſed at the fame time, 
Mol and the new King made the Lord Stanley, Lord Steward 
of the Houſhold. It was not from a motive of affection 
or confidence, but out of fear that the Lord Strange his 
Son (5), who was beginning to levy forces in Lincoln- 
ſhire (6), ſhould raiſe commotions, the conſequences where- 
of he much dreaded, 
* As for Dr. Morton Biſhop of Ely, who was arreſted 
eee the fame day, the King deſigned not to do him the ſame 
b ch tavour, But the Univerſity of Oxford, of which that 
ins: Prelate was member, having preſented a Petition in his 
Mr; behalf, he did not think proper wholly to reject it, at a 
time when he wanted to gain the affection of his new 
Subjects. However, as he mortally hated that Biſhop, 
he could not reſolve to releaſe him entirely. He only took 
him out of his confinement in the Tower, and commit- 
ted him to the- Duke of Buckingham's Cuſtody, who ſent 
him to the Caſtle of Brecknock in Wales. He was a 
Man of mean Parentage (7), but having ſtudied at Ox- 
ford, where he had taken his Doctor's Degree, was ſo 
eminent for his learning and parts, that he was taken 
irom thence, and made Privy-Counſellor by Henry VI. 
The Revolution which had placed Edward IV on the 
Throne, made no alteration in his Fortune. Edward, 
it is likely, pleaſed with his complaiſance, continued him 
in the ſame Poſt, and promoted him to the Biſhoprick of 
Ely. From thenceforward he was wholly attached to 
that Prince, which drew on him Richard's hatred, who 
put him under confinement the ſame day the Lord Ha/t- 
:ngs was beheaded, for fear his affection to the late King's 
Family, ſhould lead him to oppoſe his deſigns. 

The ſixth of July, the Ws of the King and 
Queen was performed with great Solemnity (8). All the 
Peers of the Realm were preſent for fear of being ſuſpected 
by the new King, whoſe jealous temper was well known. 

argaret Counteſs of Richmond, Wife of the Lord 
Stanley, and Mother of the Earl of Richmond, detained in 
Bretagne, held up the Queen's Train, 
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(2) Jobn Ruſſel. See above, p. 632. 
in this Family, was William 
(4) And Chamberlain. Moor 
(5) Having married Joan, 
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dale, Ibid. p. 249. 

(2) 1 Hollingſbead ſay, it was in Lascaſbire, fol. 25+ 
the 

A. See 3 
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1386. 
I ] Richard Morton, a Gentleman of Bere in Dorſetſbire; whoſe Grandfather was Ro- 
in Nettingbamfhire, of a very antient Family. 
f Fuly he went to the Tower by water with his Wife; the 5th he rode through London with great pomp ; and the 6th was 
a particular account of his Coronation in W 0g a OE EN | 
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18. RICHARD III. Sirnamed CRO OR“ 
BACK. 


Richard enjoyed but two years and two months the 

Crown he had ſo eagerly deſired. He ſpent his whole 
Reign in deviſing means to ſupport himſelf in the Thr-ne, 
which having mounted by Bloodſhed and other cri es, 
he endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion by the ſame Methods, 
but all his meaſures proved ineffectual, divine Providence 
being pleaſed to blaſt projects, founded wholly upon In- 
juſtice, Violence, and the ſubverſion of the Laws. The 
preſent circumſtances ſeemed however to be very favora- Circumfan- 
ble for him. The Lancaſtrian Family was quite extinct er 
in England. Henry Earl of Richmond, the only branch chard. 
of that Houſe, was in the hands of the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, who had promiſed Edward IV to hinder him from 
going out of his dominions. Margaret his Mother ſhewed 
no inclination to proſecute her Rights. Beſides, ſhe was 
ſubject to a Husband whom Richard had attached to his 
intereſt, by one of the moſt conſiderable Poſts at Court. 
As to the Princes and Princeſſes of Portugal and Caſtile, 
deſcended from Philippa and Catharine of Lancaſter, 
Daughters of John of Gant, they were too remote to diſ- 
turb the new King. In fine, there was not a Lord in 
the Kingdom that ſeemed to have credit enough to excite 
inſurrections, the Civil War having ſwept away great num- 
bers, and entirely deſtroyed many ancient families As 
for thoſe that were ſtill left, Richard hoped to win them 
by favours, as he had already gained the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Stanley, and ſome 
others. As for the Yorkifts attached to the family of AA- 
ward IV, namely, the I/oedvilles, Greys, and others of the 
new Nobility, he had already diſpatched ſome, in the laſt 
reign, and the reſt were fled. The Queen-Widow was 
ſtill with her five Daughters in Sanctuary, from whence 
ſhe durſt not ſtir, and where ſhe ſeemed unable to hurt 
him. The Marquiſs of Dorſet her Son had likewiſe 
taken Sanctuary, and Sir Richard I vodville had abſcon- 
ded. In a word, Edward V and the Duke of Vert his 
Brother were in the Tower, where, ſince the 27th of 
June, Richard had taken care to place as Governour 
Sir Robert Brackenbury his Creature. Thus, nothing 
ſeemed capable to ſhake the new Monarch's Throne. 

Mean while, to be provided againſt whatever might Richard's 
happen, he formed the proje&t to ſecure Co/tile and Per- Je 
tugal, the Archduke Maximilian, who governed the /.ow- 
Countries in the name of Philip his Son, France and Bre- 
tagne, from whence he feared his enemies might procure 
ſome aſſiſtance. In fine, to break all the meaſures which 
the friends of Edward the IVth's family might take againſt 
him, he reſolved to murder his nephews young King 
Edward V, and the Duke of York his Brother. Iheſe 
were Richard's firſt projects to preſerve his Crown, which 
created him no leſs uneaſineſs after poſſeſhon, than whiltt 
he was labouring to obtain it. 

To execute all theſe reſolutions, the 12th of July, he F mil} fo 
appointed for his Ambaſſador to Caftile, Bernard de la c bib. 
Farce, with orders to renew the antient Alliance with 2:1. p. 193. 
Queen 1/abella and Ferdinand King of Arragon her Hus- 
band he next day he gave the like commiſſion to T- e Bretagne 3 
mas Hutton, to treat of the prolongation of the T ruce 88 
with Francis II, Duke of Bretagne. Probably, Hutton 
had ſecret inſtructions to endeavour to procure the Earl of 


(1) Sir 2. Moor, ( as publiſhed in Hal/ that Richard took the Reins of the Government the 19th of June, and the next day, wiz. the 
20th, wag proclaimed King, when with Jon Solemnity he dude to Weſtminſter, and fitting in the Seat Royal, called before him the Judges of the 
Realm, whom he * without favour or delay. Moor. Hall, fol. 25. 


He was Son of Sir Nobert Howard, and Margaret Daughter and Coheir of Thomas de Moubray Duke of Norfolk. The firſt Perſon of Note 
Howard Judge of the Conmn-Pleas, in the Reign of Edward I. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. Il. p. 265. 


Daughter and Heir of Jobe Lord Strange, he was ſummoned to Parliament in 22 Edw, IV, by the Title of Lord 


Richmond, 
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1483. Richmmd, or at leaft to renew the Treaty upon that ſub- 
to France. ject between Edward IV, and the Duke. Three days 
F191» 195 after, he appoipted commiſſioners to treat with France 

concerning ſome breaches of the Truce, in order to have 
___ occaſion to confirm it. 
1 p96 Theſe meaſures being taken, nothing remained but to 
M4519 Execute the principal article, the murder of his two 
death, Nephews. For that purpoſe, he reſolved to remove from 
32 London, that their death happening in his abſence, he might 
be the leſs ſuſpected. With this view, he departed from 
London to viſit ſeveral Counties, under colour of rc{rm- 
ing certain abuſes introduced to the great detriment of the 
people. His progreſs into the North was particularly ne- 
ceſſary, to curb the inſolence of the "Troops he had ſent for 
from thence, and who, after their return, had committed 
He cet great outrages. But before he proceeded to York, he made 
Gloceſters ſome ſtay at Glacgſter, not to be too far from London, 
whilſt his orders concerning his Nephews were executing, 


2% Duke of The Duke of Buckingham, his intimate friend and con- 
ning fident, attended him to Glacgſter. He had loaded that 


»1n.tt the Lord with eſtates and honours, both whilſt he was Pro- 
Inberitance tector, and after he was King. But the Duke ſtill expect- 
1 ed another favour, of which he had received a poſitive 
Hall, promiſe. And that was, the moicty of the Lands of the 

Houſe of Hereford, to which he thought he had a very 
His Claim. juſt right. The foundation of his claim will plainly ap- 


pear in the following Genealogy. 


HUMPHREY BOHUN 
Earl of Hereford and Northampton, 


of”: =y 
Many BOHUN ANN 
Wife of THoMas of Woodſtock 
Henry IV Earl of Gloceſter, 
Son of Edward III. 
HENRy V. ANN 
Edmund Earl of Stafford. 
| 
HenRy VI. HUMPHREY 
Duke of Buckingham. 
EDWARD HENRY 


Prince of I/ales. Duke of Buckingham. 


To conſider only this Genealogy, it is evident, the 
Duke of Buckingham had a right to claim one half of the 
Earl of Hereford's Lands, as deſcended from one of his 
Daughters. But there were other reaſons which rendered 
his title diſputable. When Richard IT put to death his 
Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter at Calais, he cauſed his E- 
ſtate to be confiſcated by the Parliament, and gave what 
that Prince held in Right of Ann his Wife, to the Earl of 
Derby, who had married the eldeſt of the Siſters, and 
withal created him Duke of Hereford, "Thus, the Earl 
of Derby took poſſeſſion of the whole Inheritance of the 
Earl of Hereford his Father-in-law, and afterwards mount- 
ing the Throne by the name of Henry IV, all his Lands 
were annexed to the Crown, which was thereby poſſeſſed 
of the whole Eſtate of the Hereford Family, till Rich- 
ard the third's acceſſion to the Throne, However, when 
Kichard, being Protector, intended to engage the Duke of 
Buckingham to ſerve him in his deſign to uſurp the Crown, 
he promued to reſtore him the moiety of the Inheritarce 
confiſcated upon the Duke of Glocęſter his great Grar d- 


=, Ki" father. But after he was King he altered his mind, whe- 
Kane; ther he thought he had amply rewarded him otherwiſe, 


Mo" or was afraid of rendering him too powerful, and fo giv- 
ing him occaſion to aſpire to the Throne, as deſcending 
from Edward III. Be this as it will, the Duke during 
t1is Journey putting him in mind of his promiſe, received 
ſich an anſwer, as lett him no room to expect that Juſ- 
upon which tice or Favour (1). The Duke, who was very high- 
OY ſpirited, was ſo offended at the King's anſwer, that he de- 
th, fired leave to go and look after his own private affairs (2). 
Richard not imagining, this refuſal had made ſo deep an 
Impreſſion upon the Duke, or perhaps, not fearing the 
effects of his reſentment, gave him the leave he deſired, 
and parting from him at Glecefter, he purſued his Journey 

to York, 
During the King's ſtay at Glecefter, he ſent an expreſs 


. A * . . „ J. gs p- 168, 

(1) That Rain, and the reſt of our Hiſtorians are miſtaken in this particular, is plain from Sir . Dugdats Baronage, Vo 

Wo is * a Bill figned by King Richard, whereby he granted the Duke of Buckingham Livery of all thoſe Lands to which he pretended a 

right by deſcent from Humphrey de Bobun. Among the -reſt there were ſixteen Lordſhips in Eſſex, particularly Walden, 

High-E/tre) bclides many more in other Counties, amounting in all to the yearly value of 1084 l. 15. 94. s 1hid 
20 Dugdale aſcribes the cauſe of his retiring, either to trouble ot Conſcience, or becauſe he found himſelf netiected by the King. . 


3) Miles Foreſt, and Jobn Dig tan. Moor. 


(4) In the time of Sir Tema Chicheley Maſter of the Ordnance, great heaps of Records of Bills and Anſwers h ing in the Six 
removed to be repoſited in the white Towerz and a new pair of Stairs were © made into the Chapel there, for the 
ther. The Labourers, in digging at the feot of the old Stairs, came to a wooden Cheſt, containing the B. 
heap of Stones: Which Bones King Charles cauſed to be interred in Henry VII's Chapel, near two other Roya! Children, 
ters of King James 1, with a Monument of white Marble, and an Infcription on it in Capital Letters. Sandford, p 427---429- 

(5) Which he did by putting a gold Collar round his Neck, and ſtriking him thrice on the Shoulders with his 


100. 
(6) P. Daniel ſays, it was the zoth. Tom. VI. p. 558. 


2 


order to Brackenbury, Governor of the Tower of 2 

to murder Edward V, and the Duke of erg hy Bron? Deed + 
Brackenbury more conſcientious than his malter, returned Edvard V, 
a very ſubmiſſive anſwer, but withal, told him, he ſhould Da? * 
never be able to execute his Commands. Richard vexed Val“ 
to be deceived in his opinion of that Ofcer, ſent him Ns. 
by James Tyrrel a written order, to deliver to the bearer __ 
the Keys and Government of the Tower for one ſingle 

night. Brackenbury obeyed, and Tyrrel brought in his 
Agents (3) to execute the King's orders. "That very 

night, whilſt all were aſleep, he went into the two Prin- 

ces's room, and ſmothering them in their bed, cauſed 

them to be buried under a little Stair-caſe. This is what 

Tyrrel himſelf afterwards confeſſed, who was executed in 

the reign of Henry VII. In 1674, whilſt ſome Altera- 

tions were making in that part of the Tawer, Bones were vgs 3 
found, which were thought to be thoſe of Edward V, i K. 7 
and the Duke of York, and upon that ſuppoſition, Charles II, Wat il. 
who then reigned, ordered them to be put into a marble i 
Urn, and removed to 1/:/minſter among the Tombs of 

the Kings (4). As the two Princes were never more 

heard of fince the day Tyrrel went into the Tower, and 

as their Servants were diſmiſſed, the publick doubted not 

that they were facrificed to their Uncle's ſafety. 

Richard having received the news of the death of his 73, x;., , 
two Nephews, continued his Journey into the North, and c-wird 
came to York about the end of Augu/f, As the pretence Br* 
of his Journey was to cauſe Juſtice to be impartially ad- Hal 
miniſtred to the people, he could not help executing ſome Hit: ci. 
of the northern Soldiers, who in returning from London 
had committed great outrages. Then, he cauſed himſelf tie wears 
to be crowned a ſecond time at the Cathedral of York, 4. Sm 
the beginning of September, and the ſame day he created 8 
Edward his Son, ten years old, Prince of Males, with 
the uſual Formalities. 

A few days after his Coronation, he received the a- 
greeable news, that Ferdinand and Iſabella had prevented anc wis 
him, by deſiring themſelves the Confirmation of the Alli- Caſtile ir 
ance between England and Caſtile, by an Ambaſſador fent A bz 
on purpoſe, and who was then come to York, The re- XII þ. 199. 
newing of that Alliance, which he ratihed himſelf the 
3iſt of Augu/t, pleaſed him extremely. He found that 
Ferdinand and Iſabella acknowledging him for lawful 
Ning, were forming no project to reſtore to the Throne 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, from whence Queen Jſabella was 
deſcended, being Grand-daughter of Catherine of Lan- 
caſter, Daughter of John of Gant, He expreſſed his fa- g., x, 
tisſaction by conferring the honour of Knighthood (5) p. 200. 
upon Geoffrey de Saficla Ambaſſador of Ca/tile, who 
brought him the good news, and by his Letters full of 
eſteem, affection, and acknowledgment, to the King and 
Queen of Spain, to the Cardinal de Mendoza, and to the 
Earl of Leryn their Miniſters. 

Lewis XI King of France died Auguſt the 29th (6) this Dearh 
year. Charles VIII his only Son being a Minor, ſuc- — _ 
ceeded him under the Guardianſhip of his Sifter Ann, > Donich 
Wife of Philip de Bourban, Lord of Beaujeu, purſuant to 
the late King's Directions. But Lewis Duke of Orleans, 
firſt Prince of the Blood, diſputed the Regency with her. 

This conteſt raiſed, in the Court of France, diſturbances 7,,,41, 
which prevented the Miniſters from attending to the re- 4 Cr! / 
newal or confirmation of the T'ruce with England, which Fre. 
Richard earneſtly ſollicited. 

Whilft the King was flattering himſelf with having ta- . Put # 
ken all neceflary meaſures to ſupport himſelf on the 1 
Throne, a Conſpiracy was forming againſt him, which j/”,,, 
ended in his ruin, after proving the deſtruction of its Au- 1 ive 
thor, I left the Duke of Puckingham diſſatisfied, and — 
parting from the King in order to retire, He was a per- 
ſon of a lively and penetrating Genius, exceeding proud, 
ambitious, revengeſul, and not very ſtrict in his Morals. 
During Edward the fourtl's Life, he could never bring 
himſelf to ſtoop to the Queen, though ſhe had a great aſ- 
cendant over the King her Husband. He was even con- 
ſidered as head of the party of the Antient Nobility againſt 
the New, which wholly conſiſted of the Queen's relations 
and creatures. It was chiefly from his averſion to the 
Queen, that aſter Edward IV's death, he devoted him- 
ſelf entirely to the Duke of Glacgſter, for whom, 2s has 
been related, he procured the Protc&orſhip, and at laſt 
the Crown itſelf, In return for ſo ſignal a ſervice, Rich- 
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Book XIII. 18. RICHARD III. 639 


: $3 ard had liberally beſtowed his favours upon him. Parti- threw the Biſhop into great perplexity, ſince it left him 1483. 
8 th cularly he made him as it were maſter of //ales, and the ſtill uncertain whether the Duke was iincere, or deſigned 
7 adjoining Counties, by the Poſts and Governments given only to ſift him. By the way, the Biſhop it ſeems, was 
| Cauſe of bis him in thoſe parts (1). But all theſe favours were for- not very ſcrupulous, ſince knowing the Duke of Buckirg- 
pg. gotten, when he refuſed to grant him a Moiety of the ham's Character, as he muſt have done, he readily offered 
Lands of Hereford. The Duke perceived the King's po- his ſervice to ſet him on the Throne. This is a {on that f 
licy, in giving him Poſts, from which he could remove he ated more from a motive of revenge againſt Aichard, ti 
him at pleaſure, whereas in reſtoring the Lands he de- than with a view to the good of the publick, The King 
manded, it would not have been in his power to reſume and the Duke were too much alike to expect a great ad- 
them without uſing force. This proceeding convinced vantage by fuch a change. 
him, that the King would always keep him in depen- Next day the converſation being reſumed, the Duke, 91, H. 
dance, and as he perfectly knew that Prince's Character, aſter a long apology for all his former actions, freely com- 111-2 rhe 
eaſily perceived, that the leaſt occaſion would be ſufficient ſeſſed to the Prelate, „he had once an intention to alpire , 
o make him forfeit whatever he enjoyed. Beſides, he © to the Throne, but upon mature deliberation had en- the Fark of 
thought it a manifeſt injuſtice, in refuſing him what he ** tirely dropped it. He conſidered, that in acting for Richmond. 
is believed to be his Jawful right ; that moreover he broke „ himſelf, he ſhould ſtir up againſt him all the friends of __ 
7 his promiſe, and ſhowed himſelf extremely ungrateful, in * the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, equaily concern- H.liiogth, 
making ſo ill a return for the ſervices he had receiv cd from 4 ed to oppoſe his pretenſions. That there was a Prince 
him. All this gave him reaſon to fear, he had intended 4 nearer 9 15 Hoon the Houſe of Lancaſter looked 
to ruin him in time. upon as their head, and he it was on whom he had caſt his 
Te Dake Full of theſe ſiniſter thoughts he retired to his Caſtle of eyes to raiſe to the Throne. "Then he named Henry Earl 
aud Biſbep Brecknack, where Dr. Morton Biſhop of Ely was Priſoner ** of Richmond, who was in Bretagne.” Adding, “ that 
ef Ely ©” under his cuſtody. In his frequent converſations with “ the project to reſtore the Houſe of Lanca/ter to the 
2 I. that Prelate, he could not help diſcovering his reſentment “ Throne, would draw one half of the Kingdom to that 
1 thr-ne the againſt the King. The Biſhop, who was a Man „ Prince's intereſt, and he had deviſed a happy expedient 
— of ſenſe, quickly found, the Duke was diſſatisfied, which „to gain him the other half: And that was lis marriage 
Hall, mount * N = way Hang ; He + x hang the 1 1 8 y r * 1 which 
uke took a pleaſure i and would have per- make a e Norki/ts his friends. t - 
. haps ſpoken Fimſelf more ir, Frog had he dared to truſt over, the Nation would CG gre -t a rw 
him entirely. So, to inſpire him with more confidence, % thence, in as much as all the ſeeds of the Civil Wars 
— ang moor of rap _ in a 32 8 by 0. 2 be 1 4 the union of the two contending 
owing what he thought of him, gave him to under- ouſes. at by this means even thoſe who were in- 
ſtand, that he ſhould find in him a Perſon ready to ſecond ** different for either party, would be forced, as one may 
. . 2 . [4 - . 
him in all his deſigns. At length, after mutually ſounding ** ſay, to promote the common good of their Country; 
each other for ſome time, they opened their minds to one « and then Richard's few friends wen not be able to 
another, and lamented together the unhappy ſtate of the ** balance fo great a power. Whereas if he prctviwved to 
Kingdom under ſuch a King. The late death of Ed- ** ſet up himſelf, the whole Kingdom would be united 
ward V and of the Duke his Brother, afforded them freſh ** againſt him, fince there was not the leatt colur to ex- 
matter to exclaim againſt Richard. They concluded, that © clude from the 'I hrone, two Houſes that had been in 
. fince he had not ſpared his own Nephews, no Lord in the © poſleſſion above fourſcore years. In fine, he added, 
Kingdom could be ſure of his life. Theſe converſations ** that in his way to Hrechnect, he met the Counteſs 
ended at length in the Duke's requeſt to the Biſhop, to © of Richmond, and having founded her upon this head, 
tell him freely, whether he ſaw no way to prevent the e believed he could be ſure, the would be exlily diſpoſed 
miſchiefs they had reaſon to fear; promiſing with an Oath to promote the adyancement of her Son.“ 
| to keep the ſecret inviolably. Morton, who till then was The Biſhop liked this expedient, as more conforniae The Bie 
| under ſome apprehenſions that the Duke deſigned to in- to juſtice and equity, and more adapted to the goo, if the 
4 ſnare him, being encouraged by this Oath, told him in Realm, eſpecially as it came from the only per1/11, who gall 
3 plain terms, „ it was his opinion, there was no other way Would have had reaſon to oppoſe it, had it Leen propuled by 
4 than to dethrone Richard, and ſet up another King, another. 
1. * He owned, that though he could have wiſhed the Henry Earl of Richmond, as J elſewhcre obferved, was %- of 
: © Crown had continued in the family of Henry VI, he of J7þ extraction. But his Mother 4/argaret was 
J 8 wh not been able to avoid following the ſtream, when Daughter of Jahn de Beaufert Duke of Samet, Crind- 
i he ſaw almoſt all England declare for Edward IV. fon of 'fFobn of Gant Duke of Lancafler. Margaret's Fa- 
3 That afterwards, Henry VI and the Prince his Son ther dying without Ifiuve-Ma'c, //4nund his younger ÞBro- 
4 N 7 dead, he had faithfully adhered to Edward. ther inherited his title, But C and al! hi poſterity 
l 3 at upon Edward's death he had ſerved with the being deſtroyed in the C:vil Wars, Margaret and her Son 
- Ke ſame zcal his young Son, whom he believed his lawful were the only remains of that Houſe. So, it ſeemed, 
3 Succeſſor. That aſterwards he perceived with grief the they ſhould have indiſputably inherited al! the rights i the 
3 2 2 of Glocefter aſpiring to the Throne, and having Houſe of Lancaſter. But however the title was liable to 
7 23 ** the honour to be of the Council, thought it his duty to great objections, | 
7 3 5 endeavour to oppoſe his deſign. But inſtead of ſuc- Whilit Jahn of Gant Duke of Lancaſter lived with 
4 bh r had only drawn upon himſelf. the hatred Conſtantia of Caſtile his ſecond Wife, he kept, as his 
4 Be. ilpleaſure of that Prince, who had thrown him Concubine, Catharine Reet, Widow of Sir Otho de Swin- 
7 $ into Priſon, ſolely for adhering to the family of Ed. ford, and by her had ſeveral Children. Conftantia his Wife 
4 ” ward IV. That this unjuſt violence had increaſed his being dead, he married his Concubine, and Fad intereſt 
3 Y averſion for the Uſurper, and the tragic! death of the enough to cauſe her Children, born before marriage, to be 
2 two young Princes had carried it to the utmoſt height. legitimated by an Act of Parliament, and 
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That being in theſe circumſtances, he had conſidered 
with himſelf what Prince would be moſt proper to be 
placed on the Throne in the room of the Tyrant, and 
had found no other than the Duke of Buckingham, de- 
ſcended from a Son of Edward III. That the whole 
race of Lancaſter being extinct, at leaſt in Zngland, 
there remained of the Houſe of York only the Tyrant 
and his Son, with the young Earl of JFarwick Son of 
the Duke of Clarence, As tor the laſt, he could not 
pretend to the Crown, his Father's attainder having de- 
barred his Heirs of the right of inheriting. That the 


worthy, and to preſerve the Son's right after deſtroying 

1 the Father, would be acting imperfectly. That there- 

„ re, once more, he ſaw only the Duke of Bucking- 
ham capable of lawfully claiming the Crown. ” 

: The Duke liſtened very attentively to this diſcourſe, 

ut deferred his anſwer till next day. This delay 


cc 


uibu ſcumque nominibus nuncupentur, 


preſent King had by his crimes rendered himſelf un- 


etiamſi Ducatus Principatus Comitaius Baronie vel alia feuds 
9. Anno 20. Richard II, and was afterwards exemplified by King Henry IV, 


by Richard Il's 
ſubſequent Letters- Patent. However, the King and the 
Parliament, willing to make a diſtinction between theſe 
natural Children and the others born in Wedlock, gave 
them not the name of Lancaſter or Plantagenet, but that 
of * the name of the Caſtle where they were 
born. oreover, though in the Act of Parliament, and 
in the King's Letters Patent, power was granted them to 
hold Principalities, Dukedoms, Earldonis, Oc. and g tran- 
(mit them to their Heirs, there was no mention of the 
Crown (2). During the Reigns of Henry IV, and Heu- 
ry V, the Princes of this branch durſt not aſſume the name 
of Lancaſter. It was not till about the end of Henry VPs 
reign, that Edmund Duke of Somerſet being Prime Mi- 
niſtcr, and very zealous for the King, againft the attempts 
of the Duke of York, n by degrees to aſſert his deſcent 
from John of Gant, and his Kindred to the King, as being 
of the Houſe of Lanca/fter. It was a queſtion therefore to 


know, whether the Princes of this Branch could ſucceed 


-Wales ; as alſo Conſtable of all the Caſtles, and Steward of all the King's 


Shropſhire and Herefordſhire. See Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 
(2) There was mention of the Crown, but it was to . — them abſolutely from it; 
Ad quecunque honores dignitates ( excepta dignitate regali ) preem inentias ſtatus gradus & officia pablica & privata 
atque feudalia & nobilis 
ars dite Febr. 
Þ* 322, 323. 


169 ; and Strype's Notes in Cempl. II. Vol. I. p. 530. 

as is plain from the words of the Act. Tacy were by i 
tam perp2tua quam tem- 
fuzrint--- This Act 
on Feb. 10, in the Sch year of bi; Reign, Sue Sardford, 
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1483. to the Crown in their Turn, And ſuppoſing they could, 
the point was to know when their turn was to be, and 
whether the Heirs of Jahn of Gant's Daughters horn in 
Wedlock, were not to precede the Poſterity of a Son only 
legitimated, and born before Marriage. If fo, there was 
no leſs than ten or twelve Princes and Princeſſes in Por- 
tugal, Caſtile and Germany, who would have excluded 
the Earl of Richmond, On the other hand, it ſeems that 
by Edward IV's Endeavours to have the Earl of Richmond 
in his hands, he had, as it were, owned him capable of 
inheriting all the Rights of the Houſe of Lancaſter. I his 
was a queſtion which might have been debated in thoſe 
days, but which, having been decided above two hundred 
Years ſince, requires no farther Examination, unleſs out 
of meer curiolity thoſe that are verſed in theſe matters are 
willing to exerciſe their Wits. ; 
Very likely, if the Duke of Buckingham had thought it 
in his power to mount the Throne, he would not have 
failed to object againſt the Earl of Richmond's Title the 
foremention'd Reaſons, But, as he had himſelf obſerved, 
in his diſcourſe with the Biſhop of Ely, he could not ſet up 
himſelf without oppoſing the two Houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, that is to ſav, the whole Kingdom, which was 
divided between theſe two Factions. So the pretence to 
reſtore the Houſe of rr and put an end to the Civil 
Wars by the Union of the two contending Houſes, was 
by far the more natural way to be revenged of Richard. I 
ſay to be revenged, for it is hard to believe, a Man of his 
Character ſhould act on this occaſion from a nobler Mo- 
tive. 
The Duke Be this as it will, the Duke and the Biſhop having con- 
and Bie ſulted together how to accompliſh their Deſigns, came to 
2 2 this Concluſion: That all hope of Succeſs was ſounded on 
Richmond the Marriage of the Earl of Richmond with the Princeſs 
7 their Elizabeth; That thereſore, before all things, that Point was 
"6 to be ſecured, without which it would be to labour in vain, 
Stow. or at leaſt with great uncertainty. To that end they 
Hollingh. agreed, that they ſhould without loſs of time acquaint the 
Counteſs of Richmond with their Project, that ſhe might 
inform her Son of it, and perſwade the Queen-Dowager, 
Mother of the Princeſs, to conſent to the Marriage. 
But as conferring with Margaret would have been very 
dangerous for the Duke of Buckingham, conſidering the 
King's extreme jealouſy of the Houſe of Somerſet, the 
Biſhop told him, he had an old Friend in the Counteſſes's 
Service, one [Reginald] Bray, who might ſafely be truſted 
with the Secret. The Duke approving this Expedient, 
Bray was privately ſent for to Brecknock, and the Project 
being imparted to him, the propoſing of it to his Miſtreſs 
was left to his care. More eſpecially, he was charged to 
tell her, that the Marriage of the Earl her Son was the 
Baſis and Foundation on which the whole Project reſted. 
The Biſhop As ſoon as Bray was gone to execute his Commiſſion, 
of Ely flies the Biſhop of Eh deſired the Duke's leave to retire to his 
into Flan- Biſhoprick. He was juſtly afraid of his Life, in caſe the 
oe Plot came to be diſcovered, It may be he did not wholly 
RA depend upon the Duke's Sincerity, But the Duke gave 
Hollingh. him two invincible Reaſons why he could not comply with 
his Requeſt, The firſt was, that he ihould be guilty of 
letting his Priſoner eſcape, which alone would be ſufficient 
to inſpire the King with ſuſpicions, The ſecond, that in 
an Undertaking of this Nature, he could not proceed with- 
out his Advice, The Biſhop ſeemed to yield to theſe 
reaſons, but had by him till ſtronger, to free himſelf from 
the impending Danger, in caſe the Affair was diſcovered. 
And therefore as he was not ſo narrowly watched by his 
Keepers, ſince his frequent Converſations with the Duke, 
he found means to eſcape, and retire to EA; (1) from 
Hl: corte te Whence he fled into Flanders, Upon his Arrival, he wrote 
the Duke, to the Duke to excuſe his eſcape, and withal, endeavoured 
to convince him, it was much more in his Power to pro- 
mote the Execution of their intended Deſign, than whilſt 
he was Priſoner, He conjured him likewiſe, to continue 
in his Reſolution, and ſhewed him how he might carry on 
a private Correſpondence with him. 
The C:vn- Mean while, the Counteſs of Richmond being informed 
%% Rich- of what was projecto] in favour of the Earl her Son, ſent 
mon xs back her Servant to the Duke of Buckingham with her 
into the Plet . . b 
Compliment of Thanks; and withal let him know, ſhe 
was endeavouring to obtain the Queen Dowager's Conſent 
to the Marriage, and then would take the moſt proper 
Meaſures to ſend to the Earl of Richmond. 


(1) Where he found Friends and Money. Hall, fol. 36. Hollingſh. p. 1399. 


(2) Who was a Welchman. Hall, fol. 36. 


(3) Reginald Bray was employed by the Counteſs of Richmond to engage People in her Son's Party, which he accordingly did, and brought in, 
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Elizabeth I/oodville Widow of Edward TV, was ſtill in 148: 
her Sanctuary at Vt minſter with her five Daughters TAE, ; 
lamenting the Death of her two Sons, and blaming herſelf Taieri the 
for having been the occaſion, by her eaſineſs to deliver the Ha, 
Duke of York to his Uncle. There had never been any with 2. 
particular Friendſhip between that Queen and the Counteſs H= 
of Richmond, One was Wife to a King of the Houſe of — 
York, and the other was of the Family of Somerſet, ſworn 
Enemies of the Yorki/ts, Wherefore the Counteſs could 
not viſit the Queen in her Sanctuary, without cauſing 
great ſuſpicion, To avoid this Inconvenience, ſhe made 
uſe of one Lewis her Phyſician, (2) and having commu- 
nicated the whole Affair to him, ordered him to go to 
London and ſo manage as to ſee the Queen, and inform her 
of what was in Agitation. Above all, ſhe charged him to 
tell her, that all hope of Succeſs depended upon the Union 
of the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, by the Marriage 
of the Princeſs Elizabeth with the Earl of Richmond. 

Lewis being come to London, found no great difficulty, 7 e. 
as a Phyſician, to get admittance to the Queen. He com- "uy fo give 
municated to her what he had in charge, intimating it wou'd u. — 
be in her own power to be reyeng'd of her mortal Enemy, N 
the Murderer of her Children, and dethrone the Uſurper, 5 os 
provided the would conſent to the Marriage propoſed. The Stow. 
Queen gladly liſtened to the Overture, She charged the Hellinga, 
Doctor to tell his Miſtreſs, ſhe approved of the project, 
and would fo order it, that all the King her Husband's 
friends ſhould join with the Earl of Richmond. But ſhe 
added, ſhe wiſhed the Earl would ſwear to marry Eliza- 

* or in caſe ſhe happened to die, Cecily her younger 
Siſter. 

Matters being thus ſettled between the Queen Dowager, Tt = 

the Counteſs of Richmond, and the Duke of Buckingham, J + Nu. 
they endeavoured to ingage in the plot, their moſt truſty pag 
friends, who likewiſe drew in others (3). The Engliſh Cen ire 
were as favorably diſpoſed as could be wiſhed, by three 
principal reaſons, Firſt, becauſe of the people's univerſal 
hatred of the King, who had made himſelf extremely odi- 
ous, as well by what he had done during his Protectorſnip, 
as by his late Crime, in putting his Nephews to death, 
after robbing them of the Crown, He had thereby loſt 
moſt of the friends of the Houſe of York, who only want- 
ed an opportunity to revenge the Family of Edward IV. 
In the ſecond place, all the Ay ſaw with pleaſure, 
a project tending to reſtore the Houſe of Lancaſter to the 
Throne, Laſtly, thoſe that without regarding the In- 
tereſts of the two Factions, had only the good of the Na- 
tion in view, could not but conſider as a great happineſs, 
the ſucceſs of an enterprize, which by uniting the two 
contending Houſes, would put an end to the Civil War, 
wherewith the Kingdom had been afflicted thirty years. 
Thus the Lancaſtrians, Yorki/ts, and even thoſe that ſtood 
neuter, were equally diſpoſed to concur to the downfal of 
the Uſurper, 

The Duke of Buckingham being the Author and head 9 Dt 4 
of the Enterprize, it was his part to conduct it to a happy **7" 
iſſue, For that purpoſe, he firſt ſecured ſome friends in execute bit 
IWales, where his power was great, who undertook to liſt 42. 
Soldiers privately, to enable him to bring, ſuddenly and 55. 
ſeaſonably, an army into the field. Then, he ſettled a Bucking 
Correſpondence with ſome Gentlemen of Derſetſhire, De- 
von/hire, and Cornwal, who promiſed to raiſe Forces, and 
receive the Earl of Richmond at his arrival. His deſign 
was to join them himſelf, with his elſbmen, that Richard 
might be leſs able to oppoſe the Earl's landing. At the 
ſame time, ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen were to riſe in 
other Counties, that the King might be at a loſs where to 
march firſt. The Marquiſs of Dorſet, who had lately 
quitted his Sanctuary (4), Sir Richard Moodville his Bre- 
ther (5), the Biſhop of Exeter, Sir Edward Courtney b 
Brother, and ſeveral other perſons of Quality engaged in 


Stow» 


preſſes arriving almoſt together, informed him of all the WPl.en, 


- . 10 * * 2 Y * 63+ 
among the reſt, Sir Gi/es Daubeney, Sir Job Cheney, Richard Guilford, Thomas Rame, Eſquires, and many others. Hall, fol. 37. Stow, p. 4 
(4) He repaired into Sao riot Foot, ho raiſed 3 Forces; op Edward Courtney and his Brother did the ſame in Devonſhire and 22 
and in Kent, Richard Gailf/rd and other Gentlemen gathered a great body of Soldiers, and began to commit Hoſtilities, Hall, fol. 39. ingſh. 


p. 1401. 


(5) It ſhould be his Uncle. For he was Brother to Flizabeth Woodville, the Marquiſe's Mother. 1 
(6) She ſent Hugh Coney, Eſq; with a large ſum of Money. But Richard Guilferd, for fear Contey ſhould be ſtopped at Plomout , where * 
tended to take Ship, ſent cut of Kent, by the way of Calais, Themas Rane with the fame Inftruſtions. They both arrived within leſs than an , 


at the Duke of Bretagne's Court. Ha!l, il. 37, 38. Helling. p. 1400. 


(7) Wale, ſays Stow, p. 463. 
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reaſon of the meaſures taken with the people of thoſe 
be Earl of Richmond was then at Vannes in Bretagne, 
where he had been ſeveral years, really a Priſoner, becauſe 
„eo the Duke of Bretagne's engagements with Edward IV; 
frrarne. but his Confinement was not {trift, the Duke contenting 
Hol. himſelf with narrowly watching him, in order to hinder 
Stow. his eſcape, in caſe he attempted it. In other reſpects he 
enjoyed an honourable freedom. He heard with great joy, 
that he was thought of in England. But when he came 
to conſider his preſent condition, and how little it was in 
his power to return into his own Country, ſo as to pro- 
cure a welcome reception, he found it would be almoſt 
impoſſible to ſucceed in his enterprize, without the Duke of 
Bretaone's conſent and aſſiſtance. For unleſs that Prince 
ſupplied him with Money, Troops, and Ships, it was not 

:aRicable to take juſt meaſures to accompliſh his deſigns. 
Beſides, the Duke might have made him cloſe Priſoner, 
by which means the whole affair would have miſcarried. 
So, perceiving he could not proceed without him, he re- 
ſolved to tell him the ſecret, and ingage him, if poſſible, 


1483. 


Hle reſolves to 
impart [ve 


1% Del, to aſſiſt him. He found the Duke more ready to counte- 
Flle bin nance him than he expected. The Duke was not engaged 
aſſi/tance. 


155 with Richard, as he had been with Edward his Brother. 

Hol ingſb. Beſides, the unjuſt and violent actions of the new King 

had rendered him odious to all the Princes of Europe, and 

eſpecially to the Duke of Bretagne. Another thing like- 

wiſe induced him to hearken to the Earl's propoſals. He 

had pretenſions to the Earldom of Richmond in England, 

formerly enjoyed by his Anceſtors, and imagined, the Earl 

would readily promiſe to reſtore it, if, by his means, he ar- 

rived to the Crown. It is pretended, this was the prin- 

cipal Article of their agreement, for which the Duke very 

willingly ingaged to ſupply him with Men and Ships. When 

the Earl was ſure of the Duke of Bretagne's aſſiſtance, he 

ſent Expreſſes (1) to the Counteſs his Mother, and the 

Duke of Buckingham, to acquaint them that he hoped to be 

ready by the beginning of October, deſiring them to pre- 

pare all things by that time. This good news preſently 

put all the Conſpirators in motion. Every one repaired to 

the poſt aſſigned him, as well to raiſe Forces, as excite 

Inſurtections. There was no time to loſe, good part of 
September being now palt. 

Rich re How careful ſoever the Conſpirators had been to con- 

i ceal themſelves, all theſe things could not be done, and 

eden, Richard have no Intelligence that ſome plot was con- 

. ttiving againſt him. But none could tell him what it 

Hall. | þ 

3 was, or who were the Authors. He was then at York, 

Haben. thinking of very different things, fo ſecure was he in his 

own opinion. But theſe advices obliged him to leave the 

North, and approach the Center of the Kingdom. At 

the ſame time he ordered his Troops, which were diſperſed 

in ſeveral parts, to be ready to march at a moment's 

warning. Mean while, he prepared we lowly, not 

%% imagining the danger ſo near. As the Intelligence he 

Dc had received, made him uneaſy, he ran over in his mind 

tan, all the Lords of the Realm, who could be diflatisfied, or 

had ſufficient Credit to excite Inſurre&tions againſt him. 

He found none but the Duke of Buckingham. He had 

angred him by diſappointing him with regard to the 

Lands of Hereford, and knowing him perfectly, could not 

doubt that he was capable of any thing, to be revenged. 

Beſides, he knew him to be alone in condition by his 

parts, his riches, and his intereſt, to form and execute 

great projects. His own experience would not ſufter him 

to queſtion it. The Biſhop of Ely's eſcape ſerved alſo to 

ſtrengthen this ſuſpicion, The Duke of Buckingham muſt 

ave known how odious that Prelate was to him, and 

therefore his careleſſneſs in guarding ſuch a priſoner, could 


H. ſi eTe 


not but be deemed a colluſion and conſequence of ſome ill 

8 = defign, Upon theſe ſuſpicions, which were but too well- 
Hai,  Rrounded, Richard reſolved to ſend for him to Court, but 
& the Duke deſired to be excuſed, on pretence of ſome Indiſ- 
bingen. poſition, This refuſal confirmed the King in his belief, 

that what he had ſuſpected was but too true. Neverthe- 

1 leſs, to be more fully ſatisfied, he ſent him poſitive orders 
bee, „, 2 come to him, without alledging any excuſe. The Duke 
d Priceiving diſſimulation was to no purpoſe, ſent him word, 
. the — would not expoſe his perſon to his mortal enemy, whom 


© neither loved nor would ſerve. 


a This was ſufficient to convince the King, that the 


(1) He ſent back Conw 

| ey and Rame, Hall, fol. 38. Holling ſheads 
(2) Toware: Saliſbury. Hall, fol. 39. Stow, 1 957 
3, Through the Foreſt of Dean, Hall, fol. 39. 
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Duke of Buckingham was the prime mover of the plot, 
which for ſome time had made him uneaſy. On the 
other hand, the Duke perceiving, that after ſuch a decla- 
ration there was no more Ceremony to be uſed, drew to- 
gether the Forces which himſelf and friends had privately 
lifted in Wales, and began to march towards the weſtern 
Counties (2), where he knew the Earl of Richmend in- 
tended to land. There he was to be joined by thoſe who 
were gone before, to prepare all things againſt the Larl's 
arrival. 

Richard was not a little ſurprized to hear, that the „/ 4er. 
Duke was ſo ready. However, as he had taken ſome 1 
precautions to aſſemble his Forces in caſe of neceſſity, he 
appointed the rendezvous at Leicgſter, where he repaired 
himſelf, with a reſolution to give his enemies Battle, be- 
fore their number was increaſed. He would have found it 
very difficult however to prevent them, if an extraordi- 
nary and very unexpected accident had not hindered the 
Duke from joining his friends, who were all ready to riſe 
in arms in the Counties of Devon and Cormwal, The b cane 
Duke was advancing by long marches (3) to Gheefter, L 4 
where he deſigned to paſs the Severn. But at the ſame A. 
time the River was ſo ſwoln, that the Country on both w. 
tides was over-flowed, and great damage done by the wa- 
ters, Never had ſo terrible an Inundation been heard of in 
that Country, It held fix whole days, during which the 
Duke's army could neither paſs the River, nor ſubliſt on 
the other ſide, where was nothing but deſolation (4). In . A 
fine, the L elſb Soldiers, tired with being expoſed to hun- Ce. 
ger, rains, and numberleſs hardſhips, returned to their 
homes, notwithſtanding all the Duke's Intreaties to the 
contrary (5). The deſertion was ſo general, that there re- He bidet bin- 
mained with the Duke only one ſingle Servant. Reduced ＋ 10 73s 
to this ſad condition, he ſaw no other remedy than to 5; Ds. 
conceal himſelf till he ſhould take new meaſures. Un- iel. 
happily for him, he choſe for his retreat, the Houſe of one = 
Banijter, who had been his Servant, and to whom his Fa- 
ther and himſelf had been very kind, 

The King hearing of the diſperſion of the Duke of Pie 
Buckingham's Troops, iſſued out a Proclamation againſt ee 
him and the Marquis of Dorſet, with ſome other of his Act Pb. 
Adherents, or whom he ſuppoſed to be in league with him. XII. 5. 204. 
But as the Marquis had not yet appeared in arms, and 
fo could not be ſtiled a Rebel, he made uſe of another 
pretence to involve him in the Sentence, He ſaid, that 
having taken an Oath at his Coronation, to puniſh vice and 
wickedneſs, he was obliged to puniſh the Marquis of Dorſet, 
notorious for his debaucheries, who had ſeduced and raviſhed 
ſeveral Virgins, been guilty of ſundry Adulteries, and pub- 
lickly kept Shore's Wife. Then he promiſed a reward of 
a thouſand Pounds Sterling, or a hundred pounds a year to 
any perſon that ſhould bring the Duke to Juſtice; a 
thouſand Marks, or one hundred Marks a year for the 
Marquis, and ſo in proportion for the reſt that were 
named in the Proclamation (6). The Villain Baniſter (7), Ne Dute of 
not being able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a temptation, betrayed 7 40-6028 
his maſter to the Sheriff of Shropſhire (8), who cauſing „44 
the Houſe to be ſurrounded by a Company of armed Men, Hall. 
ſeized the Duke of Buckingham, diſguiſed like a Peaſant, 
and conducted him to Shrewsbury. The Duke was de- 
ſirous to ſpeak with the King, but could never obtain that 
favour, Some ſay, he intended to kill him with a dagger 
which was found _ him after his death, But this is 
only Conjecture, However it be, he was beheaded at 
Shrewsbury (9), without any legal proceſs, by the King's 
bare order. "Thus, this Lord, who had helped to take 
away the Lives of the Lord Ha/tings, the Earl of Rivers, 
and the other priſoners at Pontfra#t, by an arbitrary Sen- 
tence, periſhed himſelf in the fame manner, contrary to 
all right, by the abſolute orders of him whom he had placed 
on the Throne, On the other hand, we ſhall ſee preſently, 
that this very Conſpiracy, formed by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, accomplice of all the King's ill actions, whilſt he 
was but Protector, proved the occaſion of that Monarch's 
ruin. Is it poſſible, not to perceive the direction of Pro- 
vidence in ſuch fort of Events! 

Upon the firſt news of the diſperſion of the Jeb Army, 71:Confpira- 
the Duke's friends, who expected him in the Weſt, , 4/perſe: 
ready to take arms the moment they ſhould hear of his — 
paſſing the Severn, diſperſed themſelves. Some Jurked Hollingch. 
among their friends, others fled to Sanctuary. But the 


1483. 


an +) This Inundation was fo remarkable, that tor a hundred youre after, it was called tbe Great Water, or Buckingham's Water. It is ſaid to laſt ten days, 
os _— en, Women, and Children, were carried away in their Beds with the violence of it, and that the tops of the Mountains were covered with the Wa- 
+ Hall, fol, 


39. Helling fhead, p- 1402. 


5) Hall ſays, le 


e had enfurced and compelled them into his Service, againſt their wills, rather by lordly and ſtreizht Commandment, than by literal wages, 
wem reteingur; 


6 * With hint a1 
bn rein, Wa bn Ru 
30 bg * was Rauf Vaniſlee. 
\*, Jen Mitten, Hellins bead I 0 
0 So fays He n 
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lter Hanger ford, 


3 which was the very occaſion why they left him deſolate, fol. 39 ü 

© named in the Proclamation, Sir 11 Nareys, Sir William Knevet, Sir Thomas Bourgbcbier of Barnes, Sir George Broun, Fobn Cheyne, 
, and Jobn Harecourt, Rymer's Fad. Tom XII. p. 204+ 

King Richard gave him for his Reward the Manor of Ealing in Kent, Ste Comp!, Hit. p. 532, Note. 


ling cad, p- 1403 but Hall, fol. 40, and Stow, p. 465. fay, it was at Saliſbury, 
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1483. greateſt part imbarked and failed to the Earl of Richmond, 
perceiving there was no ſafety for them in the Kingdom. 
The Marquiſs of Dorſet was of this number. 


91: Farl of Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the Eatl of Rich- 
Richmond nend imagining that all went there to his wiſh, failed 
1 Coos f from St. Mals's the 12th of Ovber with five thouſand 
Co-nwal. Men and forty Ships, furniſhed by the Duke of Bretagne. 
Hull , But the Fleet being diſperſed by a Storm, ſome of the 
He is like to Ships were driven on the Coaſt of France, others returned 


be ſurprized, into Bretagne. Ihe Ship in which was the Earl of Rich- 


but e, mon, reſiſting the Seas better than the reſt, arrived, after 
the ſtorm, upon the Coaſt of Cornwal (1), where he ſaw 
the Shore crowded with 'T'roops, who made him a ſignal 
to approach. But happily for him, he reſolved not to 
land till his fleet had re- joined him, expecting they would 
ſoon be at the Rendezvous. Mean time, he ſent to in- 
quite whether the *T'roops he ſaw were friends or enemies. 
The Commander anſwered, he was poſted there by the 
Duke of Buckingham to wait for the Earl of Richmond, 
He rtires and favour his landing. But the Perſon ſent by the Earl 
eg eaſily perceived the contrary, and informed his maſter of 
_ it, who finding his deſign was diſcovered, put to ſea, and 
arrived at a Port in Normandy. The truth is, the T roops 
he ſaw on the Coaſt of Cormwal were the Militia of the 
County, poſted there by Richard, with intent to ſurpriſe 

his enemy by that Artitice, 
Hl: neun 1: The Earl of Richmond heard in Normandy of the Duke 
1 of Buckingham's misfortune. As after that, there was no 
way more appearance of purſuing his enterprize without taking 
Holiingh- new meaſures, he returned to Bretagne, where he found 


the Mzrquiſs of Dor/et, with the reſt that had made their 
Ii per/i/1s in eſcapes out of England. Tho! his deſign ſeemed entirely 
61+ Haden blaſted, he deſpaired not of better ſucceſs another time. 
— The fugitives told him, Richard was extremely hated in 
England, which he took for a good omen, On the other 
hand, the Duke of Bretagne promiſed him to continue his 


And fnecati aſſiſtance. So, reſolving to make a freſh Attempt, he ſo- 
ein lemnly ſwore on Chri/tmaſs-Day, in the Cathedral of Ren- 
„ York, nes, tut he would marry the Princeſs Elizabeth Daughter 
of Haduward IV, or in caſe ſhe died, Cecily her younger 
Siſter. Then all the Engl; there preſent ſwore allegi- 
ance to him, conſidering him as King of England by right 
Nee En- though he was not ſo in fact, From thenceforward, the 


| ever eng =" ſtrict enquiry made in England after thoſe that were con- 

ceerned in the plot, forced great numbers to retire into Bre- 
tagne, ſo that the reſort of the Engliſh was very great for 
ſome time. 

Mean while, Richard having freed himſelf from this 
danger more happily than he had reaſon to expect, com- 
manded ſeveral Perſons to be ſeized, ſome of whom were 
immediately ſacrificed to his vengeance (2). Of this num- 
ber was Sir T homas St. Leger his Brother-in-law, who mar- 
ried his Siſter Ann, Widow of the Duke of Exeter. In 


Richard puts 
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The Duke of Buckingham's conſpiracy ſeeming ent; 
ſtifled by the death of that FRE mT the retreat 2 42 
Earl of Richmond, there was not in the Kingdom any 

perſon in condition to lift up his head. So the Parliament, F 
conſiſting no doubt of Repreſentatives devoted to the Che: [Jae de, 
declared Edward the Fourth's Iſſue illegitimate (5), and 
confirmed Richard's irregular election, with his pretended 

right to the Crown, This Act was abſolutely neceſſary 

for the King's ſecurity, Beſides, the Parliament thereby 
avoided the I rouble of inquiring after the fate of Edward V, 
rg all England had for ſome Months acknowledged for 

ing. 

Then an Act of Attainder was paſſed againſt HFlenry Earl 7% Fu 
of Richmond and all his Adherents, by virtue whercof all 
their Eſtates were forfeited to the King (6). By this Act, . 
which declared all thoſe Rebels and Traitors that were 
concerned in the Duke of Buckingham's and the Earl of 
Richmond's conſpiracy, all the late executions were in ſome 
meaſure juſtified, becauſc ſuch as had ſuffered, were con- 
ſidered as guilty of the crime condemned by this Act (7), 
By good fortune none of them diſcovered that the Counteſs 
of Richmond was concerned in the Plot, whether ſhe had 
truſted but tew perſons, or her confidents had eſcaped into..,,,* 
Bretagne. However, Richard thinking it hardly poſſible . 
for the Earl of Richmond to form an enterprize without 1 
his Mother's knowledge, ordered the Lord Stanley her Hus- * 
band to keep her confined, to prevent her from any future 
attempts. He had then a perſect contidence in the Lord 7 7»! 
Stanley, whom he had made High-Conſtable, aſier * 
as Vice-Conſtable, had been inſtrumental in his ee 
It is likely, he did not think the Lord Stanley a prope No. 
perſon to exerciſe the ſeverities for which he had com- K © 
miſſioned Aſton, and no doubt that was the reaſon why 
he did not make him High-Conſtable, till every thing re- 
lating to that Commiſhon was finithed, 

Richard had reaſon to believe, that after all the rigours 7 + 
exerciſed upon the parties concerned, the conſpiracy was „ 
entirely cruſhed (8). But Thomas Hutton, who was re-. 
turned from his Embaſly to Bretagne, told him, the ſame" 
Plot ſtill ſubſiſted, and the Duke of Bretagne had promiſed © 
the Earl of Richmond the continuance of his aſſiſtance, He 
gave him the Names of thoſe conſpirators who were with 
the Earl, and informed him, they had frequent conferences 
together, and were very buſy. It was eaſy to conclude “ 'ri« - 
from thence, that the Earl of Richmond had not loſt all" 
hopes, and had ſtill in England correſpondencies whereon 25 
he founded the execution of his deſigns. And yet ſince 
the death of the Duke of Buckingham, the flight of the 
Marquiſs of Dorſet, and the execution of ſeveral of the 
ſame party, Richard ſaw no one in the Kingdom that 
ſeemed to be able to withſtand him. So, concluding the 
danger muſt come from abroad, he reſolved to take all 
poſlible precautions to hinder his enemies from being aſſiſted 


Ame 


> Decemb. 16, 
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Laſt year, he confirmed the alliance of England with [<> us f 
Caſtile, and in June this year did the ſame thing with re- P. 
gard to Portugal, Probably the whole ſtorm was to come A. Pb. 
from thoſe two quarters, ſince the King of Portugal and XIH P. 
the Queen of Ca/tile were both deſcended from Philippa 
and Catherine, Daughters of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, and conſequently might have pretended to the 
Crown of England. Mean while, the readineſs where- 
with they had renewed their alliance with England, ſuſ- 


ſered not the King to ſuſpect them of having any ſuch 


Maximilian, Archduke of Auftria, who governed the "_ 
Low-Countries in the Name of his Son Philip, being Son ner "i 
of Leonora of Portugal, Grand-Daughter of Philippa of p 231,246 
Lancaſter, might have alſo claimed the Crown ot Eng- 
land, or aſſiſted the Earl of Richmond, This conſidera- 


tion made Richard reſolve to ſend him Ambaſladors, un- 


Sir Thomas St, Leger, Thomas Rame, with many more at Exeter 


and Authority of the High-Conſtable of 


An tra- order to make ſhort work, and avoid the uſual formalities by foreign Princes. 
dirary Ce of the Courts of Juſtice, he commiſſioned Sir Ralph Aſhton 
„en 9 ' . ' * . 
am to exexciſe the office of Vice-Conſtable, with ſo extenſive a 
act hub. power that he could condemn and execute upon the ſpot all 
XII p:205- Perſons whatever, guilty, or ſuſpected of the crime of High- 
Treaſon, without having regard to any appeal(3). 
By virtue of this Commithon, Afton, who was, proba- 
bly, a man aſter the King's own heart, came into the 
weſtern Counties, where he ſignalized his zeal by bloody 
executions of ſuch as were found guilty, or only ſuſpected 
of having favoured the Conſpirators. Thus were ſpent the 
firſt ſix months of the Reign of Richard III. This ambi- thought. 
tious Prince was no ſooner on the Throne, but he had oc- 
caſion to perceive, with what difficulties he ſhould preſerve 
a Crown ſo eagerly deſired, and by ſo many unlawful 
practices procured, 
1484. In Jauuary 1484, the King ſummoned his firſt Parlia- 
24% Parlia- ment (4). This was done at a very ſeaſonable JunQure. 
rent ee. 
BOY 8 (1) At Pcil in Derſeſhire. Ilull, fol. 40. Hollirg ſhead, p. 1403. 
13. 11. 85 (2) Sir Gecrge Brixwre, Sir Roger Cliffird, and four others, were executed at Landon: 
og Hall, fol. 41- Helling A d, p- 1405. 
Holline n (3) By this Commitiion, which is to be ſeen, Tom. XII. p. 205. of Rymer's Fardera, may be known the Office 


E,: land. He was thereby empowrred 


(4) It met at De on Fanuary 23. Cotton's Abridg. p. 709. 


Ad Audiendum & Examinandum, ac Procedendum contra quaſcumque Perſcnas de Crimine læſæ noſtræ Regiz 
M. geſtatis ſuſpectas & culpab.les, tam per viam Examinationis Teſtium quam aliter, prout Ot 
Cuuiis illis judicialiter & ſententialiter juxta Cauſas, Exigentiam, & Del:nquentium Demerita, fine ſtrepitu & figura Judicii, 
qu«ndocumque vobis videbitur Procedendum, Jud caudum, & finali Executioni Demandandum——&c. This Commitlion is dated at Coventry, 


vobis melius viſum fuerit ex Officio mero ſeu promoto. Necnon in 


A 


Appellatione quacumque remota, 
October 24. 


(5) Though Raprr, (p. 634.) in the Reign of Edzeard V, ſays, that Commines was miſtaken in ſaying, the Marriage of Edward IV 3 L. wh E 
Butler, (Daughter ©f the Earl of Shrewſbury, and Relict of the Lord Butler of Sudeley ) was objected to prove the legitimacy of his C 3, 


was urged in this Bll, without any mention at all of his Pre- contract with E/izabeth Lucy. 


See Carton's Abridge p-. 7 12» 


(6) Hall fays, that not content with this prey, Richard laid on the People a great Tax and Tallage, fol. 42. 


(7) The moſt remarkable Statutes enacted in this Parliament were theſe: 1. 


That whereas the Subjects of this Realm had of late been burdened with a 


* - it a Priſoner ar- 
new Impoſition, called a Senew lence, the fame ſhould not thenceforth be exacted. 2. That every Juſtice of the Peace ſhall have power to admit a 


reſtad for Felony, to bail. 


And that no Oficer thall ſeize the Goods of a Priſoner arreſted for Felony, till he is attainted. * 
panne!led upon Jurics, but what hath twenty Shillings Freehold, or twenty fix Shillings and Eight-pence Copyhold at leaſt. ' 4. b 


3. That no Perſon ſhall be im- 
Wine and Oil- Velle's 


, | nd 
ſha! contain as toilows: Every Tun ſhall hutd 252 Gallons; a Pipe 126 Gallons; a Tertian 84 Gallons ;* a Hogſhead 63 Gallons; a Barrel 31 Gallons 4 


a hilt; a Rundlet 18 Gallons and a half. 


Statut. 1 Richa-d III. c. 2, 3. 4, 13 


3 ” 1 ot t rical 
(>; tHe ordered Sir # [tam Cellinyburn of Lydiard in Wiltſhire to be hanged, drawn and quartered, for aiding the Earl of Richmend, and writing a iat) 
Dyſtich upon him and his Favorites, Viſcount Lowel, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and Sir Willam Cateſty. 


The Rat, the Cat, and Lowell our Dog. 
Rule all England under a Hg. 


Alluding to Levell's Arms, ard to one of Richard's Supporters, being a wild Boar- Hal, fol. 42. Hlling bead, p. 1406. 
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Book XIII. 


ger colour of renewing the Truce of Commerce between 


184. Vneland and the Low-Countries. But it is likely, the 


:dors had inſtructions to ſound whether there was 
3 at that Court with reſpect to England. 

„ Though Richard did not ſeem to have occaſion to fear 
ſl ind Ar any thing from France, under a Minority diſturbed with 
France, inteſtine diviſions, he had taken care however to ſend Am- 
221,222 \ Aadors to Charles VIII to deſire the prolongation, or at 
5 leaſt, confirmation of the Truce. 

e remained only Bretagne and Scotland that could 
e e give him any uneaſineſs. He did not queſtion that the 
„ Brexagne: Duke of Bretagne had already aſſiſted, and was ſtill in- 

clined to aſſiſt the Earl of Richmond. F or that reaſon, he 

thought nothing ſhould be ſpared to gain that Prince to his 

intereſt, 
3 "Ha IT, Duke of Bretagne, being old and infirm, 
— was entirely governed by Peter Landais his Treaſurer, 
and committed to him the ſole management of his Affairs. 
This Favourite, who was the Son of a Taylor, uſed his 
power ſo inſolently, that he drew upon himlſelt the hatred 
of all the Bretons. This very year 1484, the great Men 
combining together againſt him, would have ſeized him 
in the Duke's Palace, but mifling their aim, ſaw them- 
ſelves expoſed to the Favourite's vengeance, who cauſed 
them to be declared guilty of High-Treaſon. Mean while, 
as the whole Country was againſt him, he believed it pro- 
Nala per to ſupport himſelf by ſome foreign aid. Lo that end 
he ſent in his Maſter's Name Ambaliadors to Richard, on 
pretence to make a Truce with him, which was accord- 
ingly concluded in June at Pontfrae?, wheie the King then 
was, and which was to laſt till the 24th of April follow- 
ing. 
Put this was not the only Commiſſion theſe Ambaſſa- 
411 dors were charged with. There are two Records in the 
4.4 an Collection of the Publick Acts, whereby it appears, that 
„bu + Richard had promiſed to ſend the Duke of Bretagne an aid 
j of a thouſand Archers. Now this could be only for the 
» 228,229. abovementioned occaſion, ſince the Duke of Bretagne had 
then no War upon his hands. As the Duke did nothing 
of himſelf, very likely, to obtain this aid, Landais had 
put the King in hopes, he would deliver up the Earl of 
Richmond. And indeed the ſequel plainly ſhewed, he had 
enter'd into jome ſuch ingagement. 'T hus Richard thought 
himſelf ſo ſecure from Bretagne, that inſtead of fearing the 
Duke would aſſiſt the Earl of Richmond, he flattered him- 
ſelf with the hopes of having his enemy very ſoon in his 

power. 


P od wk 
* CS * 4 


Te ih As he might alſo be apprehenſive that the King of Scot- 
: i Land, deſcended from a Princeſs of the Houſe of Somerſet, 


23:—244. Would countenance the Male-contents, as being concerned 


Hall. to place the Earl of Richmond on the Throne of England, 
l he believed he ought to ſecure himſelf too from that quar- 
Stow. ter, To that end, he negotiated with James III. a Truce, 


concluded in September this year, and which was to laſt 
from the 29th of that month to the ſame day of the year 
1487, At the ſame time, he concluded the marriage of 
his Niece Ann de la Pole, Daughter of his Siſter Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Suffolk, with the Duke of Rothſay, the 
King of Scotland's eldeſt Son. 
Death'f the All theſe precautions appeared ſo juſt, that he ſeemed to 
u. be ſcreened from all danger. However, to rob the Earl 
a. Ct. Of Richmond of all hopes of accompliſhing his deſigns, the 
bl. Prince of Males his Son dying in April this year (1), he 
ue declared his Nephew the Earl of Lincoln his preſumptive 
| Heir, intending to have this declaration ratified by the 


lions 15 tbe 


d Parliament. The Earl of Lincoln was Son of Elizabeth 
his Siſter (2), and Brother of Ann, who was to marry the 
Prince of Scotland. 

755 of Moreover, not to neglect any thing that might give his 

„h Enemies an advantage, he ſent an Ambaſſador of obedience 


AR. Pub, to Pope Innocent VIII, lately elected to the papal Throne. 
1. 5. 25g. He had omitted this compliment to Sixtus IV, Innocent's 
Piedeceſſor, as appears in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts. But his fear of incenſing the Pope, and affording 
ſome pretence to the Male-contents in the Kingdom, and 
particularly the Clergy, made him diſpatch his Ambaſſa- 

2 dors to Rome. | 
-_ ; by Shortly aſter, he had the ſatisſaction to ſee that Charles 
b. 234. VIII, King of France, deſired a Saſe- Conduct for Am- 
baſſadors he intended to ſend to him. Thus every thing 
ſeemed to be happily diſpoſed in his favour, - Mean while, 
the Earl of Richmond was till full of life, and ſo long 
as that Prince was out of his power, he could not think 
himſelf thoroughly fixed on the Throne. This was 
— chief, or rather the ſole cauſe of all his trouble and 
The Truce with Bretagne being to laſt but till the 24th 


(1) At the Caſtle of Middlham ; t 
b 2 In Vik Ire. B k 
(2) And Jabn de la Pole, Duke of 20 0 Nan 


18. RICHARD II. 


643 


of April 1485, Richard took occaſion from thence to ſend 1484. 
Ambaſſadors to the Duke to cauſe it to be prolonged, Richard | 
That was the pretence of the Ambaſſy. But the Am- % 


* 


baſſadors had orders to treat of another more important 1-/:-rin; £7 
affair, with Landais, prime Miniſter and abſolute Maſter 3 
of the Duke, who was fallen into a kind of Lethargy, Gi. 


which rendered him unfit for publick affairs. And that ce. 
was to perſuade this Miniſter to deliver up the Earl of !#«nzt 
Richmond. 

Landais had not wanted the forementioned thouſand 
Archers. It was therefore neceſſary, in order to obtain 
what the King defired, to make a new Treaty which 
might be ſo advantagious to the Duke and the Favourite, 
as to cauſe them to overlook all their ſcruples upon that 
ſubject. As for the Duke, Argentr# affirms, he ſaw among 
the Records of Bretagne, Richard the third's Letters Pa- 
tent, whereby he gave to Duke Francis the Earldom ot 
Richmond with all its dependencies, as enjoyed by his 
Anceſtors, with the ſole reſervation of its return to the 
Crown in caſe the Duke died without Iſſue. With res- 
pect to Landais, as the negotiation was more ſecret, it is 
not well known what reward he expected for his intend- 
ed ſervice. Thus much is certain, Richard made him 
very advantagious ofters. But as he was a Man not to 
be ſatished with bare promiſes, there was often occaſion to 
ſend expreſſes to the King. Theſe delays, which, as Ar- 
gentr# poſitively affirms, were upon the Miniſter's account, ; 
proved the Earl of Richmond's ſecurity, Though he was Pub. 
then in Bretagne, he was entirely ignorant of what paſled 27“ 4% 
at the Duke's Court. But the Biſhop of Fly, who thennt + e 
abſent, had good ſpies about Richard, being; 4 
that the Biſhop of Leon, Ambaſlador of Bretagne, w 


treating very privately with the King, warned the Earl +: ::-  - 
of Richmond that he was not ſafe in the Duke of Bras (H #r/ v7 
tagne's Dominions. This advice coming from ſo good a e 
hand, put the Earl upon ſeriouſly thinking of freeing him- afl. 

ſelf from the impending danger. As he knew Landais , 

to be a perſon capable of committing the vileſt actions, he 

reſolved to retire into France, and for that purpoſe ſent 
privately to King Charles for a Paſſ-port (3), which was 

readily granted him. Mean while, informed as he was 

of Landazs's ill deſigns, he did not queſtion that he ha 
ordered him to be narrowly watched. So the difficulty of 51 eat 
eſcaping was not ſmall, eſpecially as he was ſurrounded © ©” 
with a great number of Engiih, in reſpect of whom it 

was very hard to conceal the ſecret, and very dangerous 

to reveal it. To remedy this inconvenience, the Duke of 
Bretagne being at that time recovered of his illneſs, the 

Earl took occafion to ſend the principal Lords of his re- 

tinue to congratulate him upon it (4), ordering them to 

take with them all their ſervants, under colour of doing 

him the more honour. His aim was not only to be more 

alone at Vannes, but chiefly to remove from his keepers 

all ſuſpicion of his deſiring to eſcape, whilſt he had ſo 

many Hoſtages at the Duke's Court. Accordingly, this I «ap 
arti fice ſucceeded to his wiſh, ſo that, two days alter, he e 
departed from Vannes in diſguiſe, attended by five perſons a gets. 
only. As ſoon as he was out of the Town, he leſt the l!“ 
great road, and riding croſs the Fields and through hy- 3 
ways, without ſtopping any where, ſafely arrived at Angers 

Capital of Anjou. This diligence was abſolutely necellary ; 

for otherwiſe he would have been infallibly taken. 'T hoſe 

who were charged to watch him, hearing of his eſcape, 

purſued him ſo cloſely, that they came upon the borders of 
Bretagne, but one hour after him. In a few days the 

Duke being informed that the Earl was retired under an 
apprehenſion of ill treatment, ſeemed very angry with 
Landais for giving him occaſion to fear, not knowing 
doubtleſs what his Favgurite was negotiating with the King 

of England. Then he gave all the Engl; in his Domi- Tt Date of 
nions leave, to go to the Earl with his compliments and Pee 
offers of ſervice, The Earl of Richmond received theſe ci- * of 
vilities with ſigns of the utmoſt gratitude, and deſired the 5. 
Duke's meſſenger to tell him, he would have all his favours Hall. 

in everlaſting remembrance. Thus the Earl of Richmond 
eſcaped, as it were miraculoufly, out of Richard's ſnares. 

This was the ſecond time he had been thus happily de- 
livered, The Engliſb belonging to his retinue, thought 
themſelves no leſs fortunate than he, to be freed, by the 
Duke's generoſity, from his unworthy Miniſter, who not 

long after atoned on a Gibbet for all the ill actions his 
avarice had prompted him to commit. 

The Earl of Richmond making but a ſhort ſtay at Au- Chartes viii 
gers, went to Charles VIII, then at Langears, who re- ee _ 
ceived him very civilly. However, as the Court of France ie 
was not yet free from troubles, it was no favourable junc- Ho!ling 
ture ſor the Earl to procure the aſſiſtance he could no longer 


f 


p. 534. 
By C. His N | 
(3) By Cbriflpher Urfeike. Hall, ss. 7% See Part 


(4) The Duke of Bretagne 


was then, tor recreation and change of Air, on the Borders and Conſines of France. Ibid, HH head, p. 1402, 
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1484, expect from the Duke of Bretagne. Nevertheleſs, as the 
young King feemed well-inclined to him, he deſpaired not 
to obtain ſorne aid of that Prince, when the diſturbances 
at his Court were appeaſed. 

The Farlof Whilſt his Affairs were in this ſtate of uncertainty, he 
_—_ 29 77 ſaw the Earl of Oxford (1) arrive, whom King Edward 
23 IV had confined in the Caſtle of Hlammes in Picaray. 
and por: » This Lord, who had been one of the principal friends of 
re Early the Houſe of Lanca/tcr, hearing in priſon that the Earl of 


In Richmond pretended to the Crown, had wrought ſo effec- 
dt. tually upon the Governor of Hammes (2), that he had per- 


Hollingſh. ſuaded him to releaſe him, and declare for the Earl. He 
even brought him along with him to ſalute that Prince, 
and offer him his ſervice, The advantage of having the 
Earl of Oxferd in his party, was very beneficial to the 
Earl of Richmond in England. Several other Lords privately 
ſent him word that he might depend upon their aſſiſtance, 
when they ſhould ſee a proper ſeaſon to declare againſt 
Richard, 

Nick-re-3- Mean while, the King had daily notice that ſomething 

Je was contriving againſt him in favor of the Earl of Rich- 

e mond; but could not diſcover the authors of the plot, 

in age, What ſpies ſoever he employed. Beſides, he knew no 

2 Lngliſ Lord powerful enough, as he thought, to form or 

pt execute an enterprize of that nature. The Lord Stanley 
was the only Perſon he could miltruſt, becauſe he was 
Husband to the Counteſs of Richmond. That alone ren- 
dered him ſuſpected, though otherwiſe he had no Proof 
againſt him. So, to ſecure himſelf from that fide, Stan- 
ley deſiring, permiſſion to retire upon his own eſtate, he 
required him to leave his Son (3) at Court as a fort of 
Hoſtage. Indeed, his ſuſpicions were but too juſt, ſince 
that very Lord proved afterwards the principal inſtrument 
of his ruin. 

He tif. rs Richard knew he was not beloved in England. On the 

„other hand, he heard there were certain motions among 

the people, which, though ſecret, could not but be dan- 

ch, gerous. However, he could not prevent the miſchief he 


dtex. fore he laid out all his pains. At length, by planting 
ſpies in the Countty, he came to find, that the projects in 
favor of the Earl of Nichmand were founded upon his 
promiſe to marry the Princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter 
of Edward IV. T his diſcovery made him perceive, the 
Yer kifts were not far from an union with the Lancaſtrians, 
lince they conſented to this marriage. It was manifeſt 
that ſuch an agreement could not but occaſion his ruin, 
ſince in that caſe he would have only a few friends of 
his houſe to rely on, all the reſt declaring for his Brother's 
family. Finding therefore, that the Plot which was con- 
triving againſt him, reſted upon a more ſolid foundation 
than he had imagined, he applied himſelf wholly to break 
the Earl of Richmend's meaſures, by preventing this fatal 
Vi: reibe Marriage. He found no better way to accompliſh his ends, 
': marry His than to marry himſelf the Princeſs deſigned for his Enemy. 
Halt. But the execution of ſuch a Project was clogged with ſe- 
Hullingth. veral difficulties, which to a Prince leſs ſcrupulous than 
himſelf, would have appeared inſuperable. Ihe firſt was, 
he had a Wiſe already, whoſe conſtitution aftorded no ſigns 
of her leaving this world. But he deſpaired not to ſur- 
mount that obſtacle, either by a divorce, or ſome other 
leſs lawful means. The ſecond difficulty was, to draw 
Elizabeth out of the Sanctuary at Heſiminſter, where ſhe 
was with the Queen her Mother. Beſides, it was no eaſy 
task to perſuade the Queen Dowager to give her Daughter 
to the murderer of her Sons. Laſtly, the Pope's Diſpen- 
ſation to marry his Niece muſt be obtained. But this ob- 
ſtacle ſeemed inconſiderable in compariſon of the others, 
well knowing, it was not impracticable to adjuſt that affair 
with the Court of Rome. 
7.1: 1, To begin the execution of this ſtrange project, he ſent 
Ions ſeveral perſons to the Queen Dowager, to inſinuate to her, 
"1642 that he wiſhed to live in friendſhip with her, and to ſhew 
„ her marks of his good will: That he confeſſed, he had 
1. n. dealt too rigorouſly with her; but to repair in ſome mea- 
Annen ſure the inſury he had done her, he intended to aſſign her 
mr . an honorable penſion, and give her two Brothers ſuch 
poſts as they ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied with. 
Moreover, he would take care of her Daughters, and 
help them to marriages ſuitable to their quality. But as 
the Queen would kardly be induced to credit his promiſes, 


1) Febn d- Frere, 


3) Ge.rpe Stariry Lord Strange. Idem. fol. 49. 

(4) Buck will have it, that her great Grief at the death of the Prinee of 
in a very little time. Her Name was Ann, being the ſecond Daughter and 
urid with due Solemnity at Weflminſter. Sandford, p. 430. Stow, p. 467+ 


(5s) Burk favs, that there is an original Letter under El:zabetb's own hand, in the Cabinet © 
ane, wherein ſhe detites him to be a Mediator for her Marriage with the King, who (ſhe ſaid) was 


* 


Lin beert and thought, withal infinnating, that the bet part of February was paſt, and that ſhe fear 


1 


after having been ſo cruelly deceived, the perſons he em. 
ployed hinted to her, that this. alteration 9 
the death of the Prince of ales. That the King being 
now childleſs, and without hopes of having any Iflue. 
his intereſts were no longer diſtin from thoſe of his Bro. 
ther's family, and therefore he could do nothing more ad- 
vantagious to himſelf and his houſe, than to marry his 
Nieces into the moſt conſiderable families in England. In 
fine, ſhe was told, the King's deſign was, that after his 
death, the Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould aſcend the Throne: 
he hog ” had —_ in favour of the Earl of Lincoln his Ne. 
phew being eaſily revokable, ſince it had en 
_ an Act of — ; e 
heſe laſt inſinuations made deep impreſfion ; 
Queen's mind. Her intereſt made hos ee ee hh bm 
ſaid to be very probable. On the other hand, ſhe was 
heartily tired of her Sanctuary, which was properly a 
Priſon, from whence ſhe could not flir without bei 
liable to greater miſchiefs. She had an extreme love for 
her Brothers, as ſhe had plainly ſhewn in the life-time of 
the King her Husband, and the hopes Richard gave her 
concerning them, agreeably flattered her. In tine ſhe 
conſidered, that the plot in favor of the Earl of Richmond 
having miſcarried by the Duke of Buckingham's death, ſhe 
could expect for herſelf and Daughters only a till more 
rigorous fate, if by her denial ſhe ſhould farther incenſe 
the King. Theſe conſiderations cauſing her to forget the 
grievous outrages received from that Prince, ſhe was ſo 
exceſſively blind, as to put her five Daughters into his 
hands, Moreover, ſhe writ to the Marquis of Derſet Hal 
her Brother, to adviſe him to relinquiſh the Earl of Rich- 
mond, and throw himſelf into the King's arms. The 
Marquis as inconſiderate, and no leſs ambitious than the 
Queen his Siſter, flattering himſelf with the hopes of ho- 
nors and preferments, privately withdrew from Paris, in 
order to paſs into England. But the Earl of Richmmd 
cauſed him to be purſued with ſuch diligence, that he was 
brought back to Paris, and, by ſtrong reaſons, perſuaded 
to ſtay with the Earl, 

As ſoon as Richard had his Nieces in his Power, he Dau = 
thought of means to execute another part of his project: Richard's 
And that was, to be rid of his Queen, in order to marry fl. 
his Niece, Thoſe Hiſtorians that ſpeak moſt favorably Hiſt, Croyl 
of his conduct, ſay, he made the Queen die with vexa- Stor. 
tion, by ſhewing an averſion for her which ſhe did not I. 
deſerve, and by grievouſly mortifying her every day, 
Others ſpeak plainer, and affirm, he haſtened her death 
by poiſon. Some add, he privately acquainted the Arch- 
biſhop of York with certain ſecret infirmities of the 
Queen, which rendered her very diſagreeable to him. 

This was on purpoſe that the Archbiſhop might tell 
her again, which he thought would cauſe her to languiſh 
away, and ſhorten her days. It is faid farther, that the 
Archbiſhop, after hearing the King's diſcourſe, told ſome 
of his friends the Queen had not long to live. And 
indeed, ſhe died preſently after. Her fate would have 
been more worthy of pity, if her death had not been 
obſerved to be a manifeſt judgment upon her, for marry- 
ing the murderer of the Prince of Wales her firſt Hus- 
band, Son of Henry VI. Richard ſhewed an extraordi- 
nary ſorrow for his loſs, and made a pompous funeral 
for his deceaſed Queen. But this feigned griet was not Hall, 
capable of undeceiving the people, who openly accuſed 
— of murdering his Queen (4) as he had done his Ne- 
phews, ; 

Notwithſtanding the extreme ſorrow he expreſſed in 7% Prin 4 
publick, the Queen was no ſooner in her grave, but he had — 3 
the aſſurance to make his addreſſes to the Princeſs £lize- ,,;,, t: 43 
beth, and offer her marriage. But ſhe ſo anſwered him, King ber 4 
as ſhewed her abhorrence of ſuch an union, and deſired Ga- 
him never to mention it more (5). Richard being ſenſible Stow. 
it was no proper ſeaſon to uſe violence, was ſatisfied ſor Hollinghs 
the preſent with this firſt ſtep, till time ſhould furniſh 


him with a more favorable opportunity to preſs the exe- 

cution of his projet. Mean while, as he daily became Sento 
more odious, many Lords and Gentlemen went over and . i 
offered their ſervice to the Earl of Richmond. Others Richmond. 
took the ſame courſe, to avoid the perſecutions of that Hall. 
bloody Prince, if unhappily he came to ſuſpet them. Thoſe 

that remained in the Kingdom were no better affected, 


and waited only a favorable opportunity to declare againſt 
him. 


1484, 


(1) 1 

2% Y Blunt, and alſo Sir Jabs Ferteſeze Covernor of the Town of Calais. Hall, fol. 47. 
( \ 

f 


Wales, her only Son, threw her into a Conſumption, which carried her off 
Cobeir of Richard Newill, Earl of Warwick. She died March 16, and was 


Hiſt. Croyl. p- 572. ; 
f Arundel and Su written to the Duke of 
— 2 1 maker in hy World z and that ſhe was 


ed the Querg would never die · P. 368. 


o 


Richard 


raking of 
Hammes. 


4. N10 


Richard hearing that the Earl of Oxford and the Go- 
vernor of Hammes were gone to the Earl of Richmond, 
ſent orders to the Governor of Calais to beſiege that 
Caſtle, and reduce it to his obedience, This order was ſo 
readily executed, that the Earl of Oxford, who Was 
marching to relieve the place, arrived not in the neigh- 
bourhood, till aſter the capitulation (1). However he 
reaped this advantage by it, that he brought away the Gar- 
riſon for the Earl of ichmond. 

After the Earl of Richmond's attempt, Richard had fitted 


Book XIII. 


1484. 


Fiege and 


B) 6g out a Squadron of Ships to oppoſe his Paſlage in caſe he en- 
%%, bis Joavoured to make another deſcent. But the beginning of 
alt the year 1485, the "Truce with Bretagne being prolonged 
rolling» for ſeven years, and France ſhowing no great willingneſs 
to aſſiſt his enemy, he believed he might fave the charge 
of a Fleet, which he now conſidered as uſeleſs. Accord- 
ingly the Ships were unrigged and laid up in the Spring. 
The Crurt of This proceeding encouraging the Earl of Richmond, he 


Frince ver, earneſtly ſollicited the Court of France for aid. King 
flwes £9 att 


i of Charles's Miniſters at length ſeriouſly conſidering his re- 


pickmond. queſt, believed it could not but be advantagious to France, 
Commin® t cheriſh the troubles in England. It was ſolely with 
dee this view that they promiſed the Earl an aid of two thou- 


Hlellineh. ſand Men, with Ships to tranſport them, and gave him a 
Sum of money. Philip de Commines ſays, he never ſaw 
ſuch wretched Troops as thoſe deſigned for this expedition. 


Which is a clear evidence with what intent the Court of 


France granted the Earl this inconſiderable Supply. Be- 
ſides, he was required to leave Hoſtages in France, that 
ſatisfaction ſhould be made for what was expended by the 
Court. The Earl having reaſon to miſtruſt the Marquiſs 
of Dorſet, embraced this opportunity to leave him in Hof- 
tage at Paris, with Sir Thomas (2) Baurchier. Then he 
" repaired to Roan, where the Troops that were lent him 
were ordered to aſſemble. 

When he came to Naan, he received the diſagreeable 
news of the Queen's death, and of Richard's deſign to 
marry the Princeſs Elizabeth his Niece, and to give Cecily 
her younger Siſter to one of his Favorites, His meaſures 
being broken by this marriage, which was repreſented to 
him as ready to be accompliſhed, he conſulted upon this 
occaſion with the Lords that attended him. The reſult of 
their opinions was, that ſince he could have no hopes of 
eſpouling one of Edward the Fourth's marriageable Daugh- 

11-46-14 tz ters, he ought to think of ſome other. For that purpoſe, 


mary” he was adviſed to gain to his intereſt Sir Walter Herbert, 
rm a Perſon of great power in Wales, by an offer of marry- 


Daughter, ing his younger Siſter, the eldeſt being already married to 
Hall. the Earl of Northumberland. The reſolution being taken, 
pd diſpatched an expreſs to Sir Valter Herbert (3) to 
Ata, make the propoſal. Happily for the Earl, the Meſſenger 
„ee found the roads ſo narrowly watched, that he durſt not 
oy venture to purſue his Journey to Herbert. It is extremely 
probable, it this Affair had ſucceeded according to the Earl 
of Richmond's defire, he would have been forſaken by all 
the friends of Edward the Fourth's family, who were very 
numerous, For, they had ingaged in his party, only out 
of hopes of his uniting the two Houſes of York and Lan- 
ca/ter by his Marriage with the Princeſs Elizabeth. 

Not many days after, he received Letters from Eng- 
land (4), acquainting him, that if he would make haſte 
and land in /Yales, he could not have a more favorable op- 
portunity, That all the Nobility of the Country were 
for him (5). That he would find the people ready to 
take arms in his favour, and a good ſum of money, 
which had been privately gathered (6) to ſupply his occa- 
tons. That in the reſt of the Kingdom every one was 
diſpleaſed with the King, who daily rendered himſelf 
more odious. In fine, that the Juncture was the moſt 
lavorable, as it did not appear that Richard imagined him 
lo ready to depart, ſince there were no extraordinary pre- 
parations in hand. 

This good news obliged the Earl to haſten his depar- 
ture, without ſtaying for Sir Malter Herbert's anſwer. 
Hall, So coming to Horfleur, where his Ships waited for him, 

he embarked his I'roops (7), and ſet fail the laſt day of 
Fur. He arrived the ſixth of Auguſt at Milford- Ha- 
ven S) in South-IV/ales, and next day came to Haver- 


17 . t:d 


AND: 


1 (9), where he was joyfully received by the Inha- 
itants, 


From this place he ſent an expreſs to the Counteſs his * We 


0 PT1IS #7 
7 


Mother, to inform her of his Arrival, and Deſign to march g {.7. . 


645 
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# 


towards London, deſiring her withal to aſlemble all his Shrew wry 


Hill, 


friends, that they might join him upon his rout with as + 
nm 


many Troops as poſſible. This rout was to be very long, 
ſince having no Town upon the Severn at his command, 
he was neceſſarily obliged to croſs almoſt all I/ ales, to get 
to Shrewsbury to the head of that river, where he was 
told he ſhould be received. So making but a ſhort ſtay at 
Haverford, he began his march to North-IFales, in orde: 
to reach Shrewsbury before the King was ready to diſpute 
his paſſage. 
Richard hearing the Earl of Richmend was landed at 7% 


Milferd-Haven with fo few Troops, did not imagine he?“ 11 v4 


F s 


would be able to make any great progreſs. However he 7, 
ſent orders to Sir J/alter Herbert, to raiſe the Militia of “, 
the County, thinking that Herbert might caſily ſtop him , 
till he was himſelf ready to march. But He;b-rt having 2 
been privately gained by the Earl's friends, ſuffered him 

to paſs unmoleſted, without offering to make the leatt 
oppoſition, 

Some days after, Sir Rice ap Thomas, a Man of great 7 ®:- 
power in ales, met the Earl upon his rout, and oftered 
his ſervice, which was gladly accepted (10). He had with 75 dea 
him a good body of J/elſhmen. It is not ſurpriſing that Hab. 
all Wales ſhould declare for the Earl, fince he Was of engl, 
elßb extraction, and of one of the antienteſt families of 
the Country. 

The Earl of Nichmond's Army being greatly encrcaſe hu!“ 
the junction of Sir Ralph ap Thomas, and ſeveral V/ Gen- 
tlemen (11), and the whole Country ſupplying him in Hi: 
march with all neceſſaries, he arrived in a tew davs at 
Shrewsbury, where he was received without or 
tion (12). 

The King had very juſtly ſuſpected the Lord Sang 
of being a ſecret friend to his Son-in law, 
indeed aſſured the Earl of Richmond, he would favour © 
him to the utmoſt of his power. But as he was forced to a b. 
leave his Son in Hoſtage with the King, he could not & 
openly eſpouſe his cauſe without endangering his Son's lite, e 
For this reaſon he pretended to take the King“ part, and teure 
having levied about five thouſand Men, potted himſelt 21 
Lichfield , as if he intended to oppoſe the Earl of e 
mond's march. On the other hand, Sir // illam Hein 
ley (13) his Brother drew together likewiſe a body of two 
thouſand Men, infinuating that it was with the fume 
view. 

The King was then at Nottingham, where, at the firſt 7“ *. 
news of his enemies landing he had given orders to aftem- - 73 
ble his forces (14). He at firſt conſidered the Earl of n d. #7 
Richmond”s attempt as a fort of Bravado, which he hoped Hel. 
to make him quickly repent, But when he heard that Sir — A 
Malter Herbert had ſuffered him to paſs without oppoſi- © 
tion, that Sir Rice ap Thomas had joined him, that all 
IVales had taken his part, and that he was marching to 
Shrewsbury, he perceived, the Affair was going to become 
more important, So, without heſitation, he reſolved to 
give him battle before he had made greater progreſs, and 
his Army was reinforced, He wiſely judged, it on this 
occaſion, he ſhowed the leaſt faint-heartedneſs, it would 
certainly cauſe the whole Kingdom to declare againſt him. 

On the contrary, his firmneſs was capable of keeping in 

awe ſuch as were inclined to fide with his enemy, Mean Pw 
while he had every day the mortification to hear his Of- 
ficers and Soldiers deſerted to the Earl. He was ſtill in 1 54 
hopes, the Lord Stanley and his Brother would join him Oy : 
with their Troops, though the little correſpondence they 

kept with him, gave him but too much cauſe to ſutpect 

them of treachery. Be this as it will, having recei Fed 
certain advice, that the Earl of Richmond intended to 
march towards Landon, he reſolved to expect him upon his 

rout between Leicgſter and Coventry, in order to put a 
ſpeedy end to their quarrel by a Battle. 

Though the Earl of Rzichmend's Army was not conſi- 7. F,-/ 
derable, he was no leſs defirous to ingage, becauſe he cx- +: 


pected that the Lord Stanley and his Brother would not {7 sl. 


Hall. 
Stow, 


* 
'y 
Ii s 


OPP O- 


dSlaniey hag en 254 


1 


70 


) It however ſtood out ſome time after his arrival, and Thomas Brandon found means to introduce thirty Men into the Caſtle, //, fol. 49. Ho | ngfh, 


OT öh. p · 1411. 
2) Ha& calls him Sir Jebn, fol. 
(3, Hal! fays, 
(4+) By the hands of Morgan Kydwelly, Hall, ibid. 


50 ; ſo doth Hollingſh, p. 1413. 


9 Particularly Sir Rice ap Thomas, a Man of great Intereſt, and Job Savage a famous Captain. Ibid. 
Hall, fol. 51. 5 | 
the moſt ſpacious and ſecure Ports in Europe ; it contains ſixteen Creeks, five Bays, and thirteen Roads, diſtinguiſhed by their ſcycral 


(7, Which conſiſted only of two thouſand Men, as is faid above. 
$) One of 


Names. 
(7) Called now Harford- ift. 
(10) Henry promiſed to make him chief Governor of Wales, 
(xe) Fobn Savage, Arnold Butter, 

a 12 Here Sir George Talbst, 

and Men, Hall, fol. 52. 
14) He ſent to 

their Servants and "Tenants : 

other Knights and Eſquires. 


No, 33. Vo I. I. 


Stow, 


p · 468. 


Hall, fol. 52, Helling, p. 1415+ 


this Meflenger was ſent to Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, fol. 50. 


(6) By Reginald Bray: Ibid. 


Hollimg ſb. p. 1413. Stew, p. 468 


It is a County of itſelf, and is governed by a Mayor, a Sheriff, and two Bailifls. 

Hall. ol. 51. 

Richard Griffith, Jobs Morgan, &c. Ibid. 

with his Ward the young Earl cf Sbretosbury, who was then a minor, came to him, and brought him two thov- 
(13) Rapin calls him William Strange. 

Jeb Howard Duke of Norfolk, and to his Son Thomas Earl of Surrey, to Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, &c. to bring him 
And ordered Sir Robert Brackenbury to come to him, with Sir Thomas Beourchier, Sir Walter Hungerford, and feveral 


$ A fail 


1 


= wo — 2 
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1485. fail him in his neceſſity. With theſe hopes, he advanced 
to Lichfield, from whence, upon his approach, the Lord 
Stanley retired to Ather/ton, Whilſt his Army was upon 
the march, he came privately to Stafford, where he had a 
conference with Sir William Stanley, in which were con- 
certed the meaſures, the effects whereof will preſently be 
ſeen. 

The Earl being come to Lichfield, heard that the King 
Adventure was at Leiceſter. So, perceiving he could not poſſibly 
4 proceed to Lyndon without fighting, he reſolved to march 
bir March. directly to his enemy (1). Whilſt he was on the road to 
— Tamworth, he happened to be behind his Company, and 

ollingſh. : K , . 
attentively muſing upon his Affairs, miſtook his way, and 
loſt the track of his Army. He roved about till night, 
not daring to inquire the way to Tamworth for fear of 
addrefling to ſome one of Richard's party. At laſt, not 
being able to find the road, he was forced to paſs the night at 
a Village, without knowing where he was, or daring to in- 
quire, However, next morning he found means to get to 
Tamworth, where his Army was in great pain for him, not 
knowing what was become of him. To excuſe ſuch a 
blunder which, had it been known, muſt have done him 
great injury, he pretended he had been to confer with 
ſome private friends who did not care to appear openly. 
That very day, he went with few Attendants to Ather- 
/ton, where he had a long conference with the Lord Stan- 

% ley (2), On the morrow hearing that Richard was gone 
22 from Leiceſter to meet him, he advanced to ſave him ſome 
Hall, part of the way. The two Armies met at Boſworth, fo 
Mit, Croyl. near one another, that there would be no avoiding a Bat- 
2 a, tle, ſuppoſing either of the two Leaders had deſited it. 
uinzin. 
But they were both very far from ſuch a thought. The 
22d of Auguſt was the day famous for the Battle which 
decided the quarrel of the two contending Houſes, 
and draw Richard perceiving his enemy to advance, drew up his 
* cr. Army, conſiſting of between twelve and thirteen thouſand 
Hall, Men. He gave the command of the vanguard to the 
nk Duke of Norfolk, and led the main body himſelf, with his 
Pol. Virg. Crown on his head, either to be better known, or to put 
his Troops in mind they were fighting for their King. 
The Earl of Richmond who had but five thouſand Men, 
drew up his Army likewiſe in two lines, of which the 
Earl of Oxford commanded the firſt, and himſelf the ſe- 
cond (3). A Hiſtorian has recited the Speeches of the 
Hall. two Leaders to the Soldiers before the fight. But as it is 
not very certain that they were really ſpoken, and as be- 
ſides they contain nothing very particular, I ſhall paſs 
them over in filence. 
C:nduf? of Whilſt the two armies were preparing for battle, the 
Stanley and Lord Stanley, who till then had continued at Ather/ton, 
— eben, poſted himſelf with his Troops over againſt the ſpace, 
Stow. between the two armies, and his Brother, who was come 
Ee. from Stafford, took his ſtation on the other ſide, oppoſite 

to him. Richard had been hitherto in doubt, whether 

the Lord Stanlcy was for or againſt him, becauſe he had 

not yet made any publick demonſtration in favour of the 

Earl of Richmond. But when he ſaw him in that poſt, 

it was eaſy to perceive, he was not there to aſſiſt him, 

ſince he had not given him notice of his deſign, Mean 

while, willing to know for certain what he had to fear or 

hope, he fent him orders to come and join his Army. 
Stanley re, Stanley anſwered, he would come when it was convenient. 
[Foe 72 * This anſwer not ſatisfying the King, he commanded his 
1: Son to be immediately put to death. But his Generals 
The King er repreſented to him, that though the Lord Stanley's beha- 
TIN viour was very doubtful, and even gave cauſe to ſuſpe& him, 
pad zue he had not yet however declared for the Earl of Richmond : 
is diyfwaded That it was not improbable, he was meditating ſome great 
action in favour of his Sovereign, or perhaps intended to 
ſtand neuter during the hght, in order to join the Con- 
queror. That in both theſe caſes, it was better to defer 
examining his Conduct till after the event, than to pro- 
voke him by putting his Son to death, to give the Earl 
of Richmend an aſuſtance capable of making Victory in- 
cline to his fide : That after all, in the King's preſent 
Circumſtances, the death of the young Lord Strange, 
could procure him no advantage, Theſe arguments ſeem- 
ed to the King of ſufficient ſtrength to cauſe him to re- 
oe of Yoke his orders. But he was guilty of an unpardonable 
die Kirg. error, in remaining doubtful as to the two Brothers, who 

plainly enough diſcovered their deſign. As his army was 


A dangercus 


Hall, 


(1) In his march he was joined by Sir Walter Hungerford, and Sir Thomas Bourchier, who deſerted King Richard. Hall, fol. 53. Stow, p. 469. 
(2) The ſame day Sir Jahn Savage, Sir Brian Sanford, Sir Simon Dighy, and many others, left Richard, and came to him. Hall, fol. 53. 


Secao, p. 469. Hellingſb. p. 1416. 


(3) Sir Glvert Talber commanded the right Wing, and Sir Jobs Sewage the left. Hall, fol. 54 Between the two Armies there was a 
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ſtil] ſuperior to the Forces of the Earl of Richmmd and 
the two Brothers together, he ſhould have oppoſed to 
theſe laſt, two Bodies equal to theirs, with orders to 
attack them the moment they offered to ſtir. He would 
thereby have debarred them of the advantage of taking 
their time to declare, as they afterwards did. Such an 
overſight in ſo able a Prince as Richard, cannot be 
looked upon but as proceeding from a particular directi- 
on of the providence of God, who had determined his 
deſtruction, 


1485. 


The two armies approaching one another, the battle Hall. 


began with a ſhower of Arrows diſcharged from both 
ſides, after which the Royal Army moved forward to 
come to cloſe fight. The Lord Stanley, who till then 
had been only a Spectator, perceiving the Duke of Nor- 
folk widened his line to the left, in order to ſurround the 
Earl of Richmond's Troops, gave him not time to exe- 
cute his deſign, On a ſudden, he poſted himſelf on the 
right of the Earl's, to receive the front of the King's firſt 
line, This motion cauſing the Duke of Norfolk to halt 
in order to re-cloſe his line which was too much Os 
tended to the left, the fight 6eaſed for ſome moments. 
But preſently after, both fides being more upon an equa- 
lity, by the Lord Stanley's joining the Earl, fought with 


great ardour. 


Mean while, Richard being impatient to know what Hall 
paſſed at the firſt line, ſpurred his Horſe towards the Son 
place where they were ingaged. At the ſame time, the Hollingh, 


Earl of Richmond quitting his ſecond line, where he had 
taken his Poſt, was advanced as far as the foremoſt ranks 
of the firſt, to incourage his Troops by his preſence, be- 
ing ſenſible that the ſucceſs of the day, would in great 
meaſure be determined by the fight of the two firſt lines. 
Richard perceiving him, inſtantly rode to attack him, 
He flew Sir William Brandon, the Earl's Standard-bearer 
who had interpoſed in his way. Sir John Cheney having 
taken Brandon's place, to oppoſe the King's furious ef- 
forts, was overthrown to the ground. The Earl of 
Richmond avoided not the Combat. But if we ma 

judge by the manner wherein the Hiſtorians relate theſe par- 
ticulars, he ſhowed no great eagerneſs to join his ene- 
my, contented himſelf with ſtanding in a poſture of de- 
fence ; and willingly ſuffered his people to come between 
them, and hinder them from too cloſely approaching each 
other. 


At the very time that Richard was ſingling out the 3, William 


Earl of Richmond, to decide at once their important quar- Stanley 
rel, it was decided very much to his diſadvantage from l l 


another quarter. Sir William Stanley, following the ex- 


Treeps, whi 
ore put 72 


ample of the Lord Stanley his Brother, and ſeeing that rw. 


the leſt of the Earl of Richmond's firſt line began to give N 


ground, openly declared againſt the King, by falling upon 
his Troops in the flank, who were employed in fighting 
their enemy's in the front, and vigorouſly repulſing them. 
This ſo ſeaſonable an attack at fo critical a moment, hav- 
ing cauſed an extreme diſorder in the right of the King's 
firſt line, they were ſeen ſuddenly to retreat towards the 
main Body, and the left quickly followed their example. 
This haſty retreat ſtruck ſuch a terror into the main Bo- 
dy, that they almoſt all took to flight, without expecting 
the enemy. The Earl of Northumberland alone, who 
commanded one of the wings, ſtood without motion, 
having firſt ordered his Troops to throw down their arms, 
to let the enemies ſee they had nothing to fear from him. 
Richard perceiving the day was loſt, and not being able 
to think of flying, or running the hazard of falling into 
the hands of the Earl of Richmond, ruſhed into the midſt 
of his enemies, where he ſoon met with the death he 
ſought. Thus fell the Uſurper, in a more 1 man- 
ner than his Crimes ſeemed to deſerve. He wore but 
two years and two months the Crown, he had purcha- 
ſed by ſo many ill actions. 


all. 


The Battle laſted about two hours, including the time . 


ſpent in the purſuit of the run-aways (4). As moſt part 
of the King's army fled without fighting, there were not 
ſlain on the ſpot above two thouſand Men (5) on his fide. 
The Earl of Richmond loſt but a hundred, of whom Sir 
William Brandon was the only perſon of note. He was 
Father to Charles Branden afterwards Duke of Suffolk. 


On the King's part, the Duke of Norfo/# loſt his Lite 2% Dol of 


valiantly fighting for him who had made him a Duke (6). yy 


among the 


Moraſs, which the Earl of Richmond left on his right hand, to ſecure him on that fide, and in ſo doing he had the Sun at his back, and in the 


faces of his enemies. Hall, fol. 57. Hellingſh. p. 1420. 


(4) This Battle was fought about three miles from Boſworth, an antient Market Town in Leiceflerſbire. The exact ſpot of ground is frequently 
more and more diſcovered by pieces of Armour, Weapons, and eſpecially abundance of Arrow-heads found there of a long and large Proportion. There 
is a little Mount caſt up, on which Henry VII is ſaid to make his Speech to his Soldiers. Camden in Leiceft. 

(5) Hail fays, there were few above a thouſand ſlain, fol. 57. But Stow fays, there were four thouſand, p- 470+ 


(6) The other Perſons of note that loſt their Lives, were, Walter Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Sir Richard Ra 


ale Conters, Sit Richard Claringdon, Hall, ibid, Stow, p. 470. 
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„mating, that the King was ſold (1). 
- 2 1 Son of the Duke of Norfolk, was taken priſoner, and 
Surrey ** 5 


Book XIII. 


/ ve doubtleſs gained more honour and glory, 

* 2 his — for a Prince who had better 
3 than Richard, that a Man ſhould hazard his Life 
for his ſake. The Earl of Northumberland was taken 
into favour by the Conqueror, having perhaps held Intel- 
bene with him before the battle. It ſeems at leaſt, that 
* be inferred, as well from what he did in the be- 
Canin of the rout, as from certain 2 * —— =o very 
adn of Norfolk, on his I ent-door, in- 
morning by b ehe Ki 1 The Earl of Sur- 


f to the Tower of London, but ſhortly after ob- 
_ —— and liberty, Some of Richard's Adhe- 
rents were treated with the ſame lenity, others had the 

„od fortune to eſcape. But Catesby, Miniſter and Con- 
Trent of Richard, who had fo baſely betrayed the Lord 
Haſtings, being made priſoner, was executed two days 
after at Leiceſter, with ſome others of the ſame ſtamp, 
who had been the Uſurper's Inſtruments. ; 

Richard's Crown being found by a Soldier, was brought 
to the Lord Stanley, who went immediately and placed 
it on the Earl of Richmond's head, congratulating him up- 
on his Victory, and faluting him King. From that time 
Henry kept the regal title, and acted always as Sovereign, 
as if that bare Ceremony had given him an undoubted 
richt. Richard's body was found among the lain ſtark 


naked, covered with blood and dirt, and in that condition 
1. thrown croſs a Horſe, with the head hanging on one fide 


and the legs on the other, and fo carried to Leicefter (2), 
[he body lay two whole days expoſed to publick view, 
after which, it was interred without any Ceremony, in 
one of the Churches of that City. Some time after, Hen- 
„ VII his Enemy and Succeflor, ordered a more ho- 
corable Monument to be erected for him on account 
of Elizabeth his Queen, who was of the Houſe of 
ork (3). 
2 III was ſirnamed Croalt- bach d, becauſe he was 
ſo in reality. Moreover, one of his arms was almoſt 
withered, receiving but little or no nouriſhment. As to 
the defects of his mind, if we believe moſt Hiſtorians, 
they were ſo great and ſo numerous, that it would be 
vificult to find in Hiſtory a Prince of fo ill a Character. 
It 15 certain, he had a boundleſs ambition, which often 
cauſed him to commit actions unbecoming a Chriſtian 
Prince, To this Paſſion alone muſt be aſcribed his 
treachery and cruelty, ſince he was treacherous and cruel 
only with reſpe& to the acquiſition or preſervation of the 
Crown. He has not been the ſole Prince whom ambi- 
tion has led into the like exceſſes. The Hiſtorians who 
writ in the reign of Henry VII and Henry VIII, have is 
aggravated the heinouſneſs of his actions, that one cannot 
help obſerving in their writings, a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe 
the Monarchs then on the Throne. Nay, very probably 
they have aſcribed to him ſome actions upon no very good 
foundation ; for inſtance, his murdering with his own 
hand Henry VI, and the Prince of Wales. Their deſire 
to ſay a great deal of ill of this Prince, made them overlook 
his good qualities, which ought not to have been paſſed 
over in ſilence. Be this as it will, without pretending ei- 
ther to juſtify him upon what he did of ill, or condemn 
him generally upon all, as ſome have done. I ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf with blaming what was blame-worthy, and 
acknowledging withal what deſerved condemnation, The 
Crimes he was guilty of in procuring or keeping the 
Crown, are, as I ſaid, effects and conſequences of his im- 
moderate ambition, by which he ſuffered himſelf to be 
blinded. But their being produced by that Paſſion, does 


(1; The Verſes ſaid to be written upon the Tent-Door were theſe : 
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not in the leaſt leſſen their heinouſneſs. 


imſelf from the aſſaults of his enemies. 


does with reſpect to ſeemingly the beſt concerted deſigns. 
On ſeveral occaſions he 
and particularly in the battle where he was ſlain. This 
cannot be denied him without injuſtice, He expreſſed 
great concern that Juſtice ſhould be impartially miniſtred 
to all his Subjects without diſtinction, provided the preſer- 
vation of his Crown was not concerned ; for in that re- 


ſpect he made no ſcruple to trample upon all the rules of 


Right and Equity. This natural Inclination for Juſtice, 
but combated by his ambition, may afford ſome occaſion 
to preſume, he. would perhaps have proved a good King, 
had he been able to fix himſelf ſo firmly in the Throne 
as to have feared no revolution (4). At leaſt, this cannot 
be ſaid to be improbable. The Emperor Auguſtus, who 
was guilty of ſo many Cruelties to arrive at the Empire, 
affords a memorable and well-known Inftance of ſuch a 
Change, and it would not be impoſſible to find other ex- 
amples. But as Richard was taken out of the World be- 
fore he had given ſigns of any amendment, his ill actions 
abſorb'd whatever there might be commendable in him. 


As to the reſt, 
he had a great deal of ſenſe, and a very ſolid Judgment, 
Qualities that might have been an honour to him, had 
they been uſed to better purpoſes. We may judge of his 
ood ſenſe and penetration, by his precautions to ſecure 

Theſe precau- 
tions could not be more juſt, if divine Providence had 
not been pleaſed to render them fruitleſs, as it ſometimes 


ewed an uncommon Valour, 


1455, 


There is one Hiſtorian however who has endeavoured to puck, 


vindicate this Prince. But as he has ſet no bounds to this 
Vindication, and laboured to make him entirely innocent, 
he has not acquired much credit, eſpecially as he was often 
obliged, in order to attain his ends, to advance ſacts not 
ſtrictly true, He has however a place in the Collection of 


the Engliſh Hiſtorians ; but no modern Author has thought 
fit to take him for guide (5). 


Richard left but one natural Son, who was yet a EN the 


Minor when the King his Father died. Some months 
before, he had made kim Governour of Calais, Guiſnes 


Reign of the 
Plamage- 


d NETS» 1 


and of all the Marches 70 Picardy, belonging to the AQ Pub: 


Crown of England (6). 


Angevin Kings, ſirnamed Plantagenets (y)); who, ſince 
Henry II, the firſt of this race, had poſlefled the Crown 
of England from Father to Son, during the ſpace of three 
hundred and thirty years. Richard was the laſt King of 
this Houſe ; but not the laſt Male, as ſome have af- 
firmed, fince the Earl of J/arwick his Nephew, Son of 
the Duke of Clarence his Brother, was till alive. This 
young Prince was the ſole branch of the Male-ifſue of 
Edward III, which had been fo numerous; but was al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed by the late Civil War. 


ith Richard III, ended the *I 7.268. 


This and of 25+ 


War, commenced thirty 2 before, was at length % Por 


ended by the Battle of Boſworth, after deſtroying above 
one hundred thouſand Eg liſb- men, and a great number of 
Princes of the two contending Houſes, Philip de Com- 
mines mounts the number to fourſcore ; but it is a 
miſtake or exaggeration of that author, as it is eaſy to 
ſee by the Genealogical Table of the poſterity of Ed- 
ward III. 


Let us cloſe the Hiſtory of the Plantagenet with a p.if Reva 
brief recapitulation of the moſt memorable accidents that ee 


beſel the Kings of this race, whilſt on the Throne of 
England. In this ſummary of the fourteen ſoregoi 


that the happineſs and glory enjoyed by this race for a- 
bove three hundred years, were almoſt nothing in com- 
pariſon of their misſortunes (8). 


_— 


ack of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
or Dickon thy Maſter is bought and ſold» 


Jahr Howard Duke of Norfolk, Son of Sir Rebert Howard, as is ſaid above, p. 637. Note (4) left behind him Thema! Earl of Surrey, and five 


Daughters, 


(2 He was brought in that manner to Leiceſter, behind a Purſuivant at Arms, called blaunche Sanglier. Hall, fol. $8. Stow, p- 470. 
(3) He was buried in St. Mary's, HEAP to a Monaſtery of the Gre . Friert. 2 VII put over him a Tomb of various coloured Marble 


adorned with his Statue in Alabaſter. This Monument ftood till the diſſolution of the 
uiterly defaced ; fince which his Grave being over-grown with Weeds and Nettles, is become 


bbies under Henry VIII, when it was pulled down and 
very obſcure and not to be found; only the Stone- 


Coffin, wherein his Corps lay, was made a drinking Trough for Horſes, at the White-Horſe-Inn in Leiceſter. «+= Richard was not above three or 
four and thirty years old wer he was killed. He gave five hundred Marks a year to Nucen's College in Cambridge, Sandford, p. 434 


(4) His Enemies ſeem to own, that excepting his Cruelties to gain and k 


ep the Crown, one might judge him to be a good King: Particularly 


in his care to check Vice, and promote Sobriety and Virtue z witneſs his Circular Letrers to the Biſhops, and in his concern for the good Go- 


vernment and Eaſe of his Subjects, as may be een in his Proclamation 


Verulam ſays of him, that hs was in military Virtue approved, 
Me founded the Society of Heralds, and made them a tion, 
(5) George Buck, Eſq; has endeavoured to 
n generall 


(6) In his Patent he is called Fobn of Glecefter. 


s of the Honour of the Engliiþ Nation, 
c. See the Charter in Rymer's Fd. Tom» 12. p. 215. N 
repreſent King Richard III as a Prince of much better Shapes” (both of Body and Mind ) than he had 
y eſteemed, His Work, conſiſting of five Books, is inſerted in the Collection of the Lis Hiſtorians. 
See Rymer*s Fad. Tom. 12. 


the Rebels in Nut. See Compl. 
likewiſe a good Law-Maker. 


p- 265» 


(7) i. e. 4 Broom-Stalk ; the Treaſon of this Sirname Autiquaries are at a loſs to ſind out, and give no better than this: Full, the firſt Earl of 


Anjou of that name, 
betore the Holy Se 
of Plantagenet, o 


being ſtung with remorſe for ſome wicked Actions of his, in order to attone for them, wem in Pilgrimage to 


pulchre was ſoundly ſcourged with Broom Twigs, which grow in great plenty there. From whence he ever after — the Sirname 
r Broom-Sealk, which was continued by his noble Poſterity. 


eraſalem, and 
Buck, Is 1. 


(8) It were te be wiſhed, that fo good a Hiſtorian as Rapis had been more ſparing of God's Judgment 3 fuch Remarks at beſt being a Ggn of, 


great Weakneſs. But when t 


h inexcuſable. 
in Repis himſelf, See above, hey are built on Falfities in Fact, as is ſometimes the Caſe, they are 


Of this we have an Inftance even 


» G15. Note (1x). As for the Lift he has given of God's Judgments upon. the Houſe of Plantagenet, it conta ino 
nothing. extraordinary, nothing 1 Pw * common in — World, 2 mizht 20 be matched out of the Hiſtories of ſeveral other 


HE NR 7 


Hifi Vol. I. p 576. My Lord 


the Hiftory 

of the Plan- 
N ing tagenets» 
reigns, it will be ſeen, not without aſtoniſhment perhaps, 


' 
by 


- — 


— > = 
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HENRY Il, the firſt King of this * was the 
greateſt of all the Exgliſo Monarchs with reſpect to ex- 
tent of Dominion. Beſides the Kingdom of England, 
he poſleſſed in France, Guienne, Poittou, Saintonge, Au- 
vergne, Limouſin, Perigerd, Angoumous, Touraine, Anjou, 
Maine, Normandy, to which he joined alſo Bretagne by 
the marriage of one of his Sons with the Heireſs of that 
Duchy; and laftly, crowned all with the Conqueſt of 
lreland, But with all this grandeur he was ever un- 
happy. His conteſt with Becket, the vexatious perſecu- 
tions from Pope Alexander III, the rebellion of his Queen 
and Sons, and the unfortunate ſucceſs of his laſt War 
with France, ſuffered him not to enjoy a moment's repoſe. 

RICHARD I, rendered his name famous in the 
Eaſt, by the conqueſt of the Iſle of Cyprus, by the ta- 
king of Acra, and by a great victory over the Saratens. 
But the fame he acquired in that expedition was a dear 
purchaſe to Chriſtendom, and particularly to England, 
by the prodigious quantity of Men and money, exported 
from thence, without the Chriſtians of Paleſtine reaping 
any great advantages. Richard himſelf at his return into 
Europe, underwent the rigours of a grievous and long 
impriſonment, from which he could not be freed without 
an exorbitant ranſom which quite drained his Kingdom. 
In ſhort, after a ſeveral years ſtruggle with Philip Au- 
guſtus to very little purpoſe, he unfortunately periſhed by 
an Arrow at the Siege of Chaluz, undertaken from his 
greedy deſire of money. 

JOHN Lack-land enjoyed not a moment's happi- 
neſs during his whole reign. Perſecuted by the King 
of France , then by Pope [nnocent III, and laſtly , 
by his own ſubjects, his reign was nothing but a con- 
tinual train of misfortunes, He loſt firſt all the Pro- 
vinces poſſeſſed by his Anceſtors in France, After 
which, Innocent III, deprived him of his Crown, and 
reitored it to him upon ſhameful and diſhonourable 
terms. In fine, he had the great mortification to ſee his 
Barons in arms againſt him, and to die at a time when 
all England was paying Allegiance to a foreign Prince. 

HENRY III, a Prince of a very mean Spirit, 
lived in a continual ſtate of ſubjection, though ſeated on a 
Throne; one while a ſlave to his favorites and miniſters, 
another while to the imperious will of the Popes. At 
length, ſtript of all his authority by his own ſubjects, 
he remained ſome time captive to his greateſt ene- 
mics. And he was entirely indebted to a victory for- 
tunately gained by the Prince his Son, for his reſtoration, 
and the tranquillity he enjoyed the two laſt years of his life, 

EDWARD I, rendered his name famous by the 
conqueſt of Scotland, But after ſhedding torrents of 
Blood in that unjuſt quarrel, he had the mortification 
to loſe that acquiſition, and to die before he had recovered 
it, His conqueſt of ales was the moſt real advantage 
procured for the Kingdom by any King of England. 

The reign of E D M R D II, is remarkable only 
for that Prince's ill- conduct and misfortunes, He is the 
firſt inſtance of a King of England depoſed by authority 
of Parliament. Happy, if the fury of his enemies had 
llopped there! but, with an unparalleled barbarity, he 
was made to ſuffer the moſt cruel death that could poſ- 
libly be deviſed, and which ' bore no proportion to the 
indiſcretions he was guilty of. 

EDIARD III, was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Rings of England, as well for his perſonal qualities as 
for his victories in France, and the famous Treaty of 
Bretigny, which reſtored to him with intereſt the Pro- 
vinces, John Lack-land had ſuffered to be loſt. But his 
reign, though glorious, was not free from misfortunes, 
His minority was ſullied by the tragical death of Ed- 
ward IT his Father, and of the Earl of Kent his Uncle. 
To puniſh theſe horrid outrages, he was forced to keep 
his own Mother in Priſon as long as ſhe lived. Towards 
the end of his davs he had the mortification to ſee 
himſelf ſtript of all he had re-conquered upon France, 
without hopes of recovery. In a word, he ruined, as I 
may ſay, his own reputation, and died at a time when 
his ſubjects began to lole their former eſteem for him. 

Thus far it is eaſy to fee that the race of the Plan- 
tagenets had enjoyed no great ſhare of happineſs. But 
their misfortunes, which were blended with ſome proſ- 
perities, were very inconſiderable in compariſon of what 
that race afterwards underwent, When a Man takes a 
view of what happened to the poſterity of Edward III, 
he ſees nothing but Diſaſters, tragical or untimely Deaths, 
Hatred, Animoſity, Revenge, Civil Wars, Cruelties un- 
heard of, among Princes ſprung from the ſame Stock. 
England had never ſeen ſo terrible a deſtruction of her 
inhabitants, nor had the Scaffold been ever dyed with fo 
much noble and royal Blood as during the hundred years 


(% That Richard Ill coined Money, appears by an Indenture, whereby he contract with Rebv't Brackenbury for the Coinage both of Gold and * 
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between the death of Edward III, and that of . 
chard III. Let us briefly run over the ſeveral branches of 
Eaward the third's family, in order to ſee their calamitie 

EDWARD the Black Prince, one of the moft 
pag voor 4g 7 that ever was born, died in the forty. 
ixth year of his age, having firſt buried hi * 
W 77 but ſeven — old. 8 W 

C HARD Il, his other Son, who mo ; 
Throne after his Grandfather, was depoſed, — 
and barbarouſly murdered, ' 

LIONE L Duke of Clarence, third Son of Fg. 
ward III, died in a foreign Country in the flower of his 
age, He left but one Daughter, whoſe marriage into 
the Houſe of March was the occaſion of all the calami- 
ties England was afflicted with for thirty years together, 

The Poſterity of John of Gaunt, Edwards fourth 
Son, were far from being happy. HENRY IV, Suc- 
ceflor of Richard II, paſſed his whole reign under con- 
tinual apprehenſions of loſing a Crown acquired by ex 
traordinary methods, and preſerved by the violent death of 
Richard II, whom he cauſed to be murdered in Priſon. 

HENRY V, one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings of 
England, aſter ſo great a progreſs in France as to be de- 
clared Regent and Heir of that Kingdom, enjoyed that 
conſiderable advantage but two years, or rather, had 
only a foretaſte of what he had ſo eagerly deſired. 
He died in the flower of his age, leaving a Son nine 
months old, who afterwards proved very unfit to compleat 
the work, his illuſtrious Father had fo gloriouſly begun. 

The Dukes of Clarence, Bedford and Glece/ter, died al! 
three without Iſſue. Gloceſter was long expoſed to the 
fury of his enemies, and at laſt ſacrificed to their ven- 
geance. 

HENRY VI, Son of Henry V, loſt all that the 
King his Father had acquired in France. Aſter which, 
he was ſtript of his Royalty, impriſoned, reſtored for a 
ſhort ſpace, and at laſt murdered by a Prince ſprung from 
the ſame ſtock with himſelf. 

EDWARD his Son, Prince of Wales, died after 
the ſame manner, and by the ſame hand. 

In ſurveying the other branch of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter, namely, that of Beaufort-Somerſet, hardly ſhall we 
find a Prince but what loſt his life in a Battle, or on the 
Scaffold. 

The Houſe of York, of whom Edmund de Langley, 
fifth Son of Edward III, was head, was ſtill leſs fa- 
voured, Some unfortunate Stars ſeemed to be contin- 
ually ſhedding their malignant influences upon that Fami- 
ly. Excepting Edmund de Langley himſelf, firſt Duke of 
York, all the Princes his deſcendents died a violent or un- 
timely death, 

EDM A RD Duke of York, his eldeſt Son, was 
ſlain at the Battle of Azincourt. 

RICHARD Earl of Cambridge loſt his head on 
a Scaffold. 

RICHARD, third Duke of York, and his Son 
EDMUND Earl of Rutland, periſhed in the Battle 
of I/akefield. 

GEORGE Duke of Clarence was afterwards 
condemned to die in a Butt of Malmſey. 

EDWARD IV, after enjoying the Crown of 
England ſome years, to which he had a better title than 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, died indeed a natural death, but 
in the two and fortieth year of his age. 

EDWARDY\V, and RICHARD his Bro- 
ther, were ſmothered in their Bed. 

E D W A R D Prince of J/ales, Son of Richard III, 
was taken out of the World in the eleventh year of his age. 

RICHARD III, was killed at the Battle of By- 
worth, 

In fine, we ſhall ſee in the courſe of the Hiſtory, 
EDWARD Earl of //arwick, Son of the unfertu- 
nate Duke of Clarence, and the only ſurviving Male of 
the Houſe of York, end his days by the hand of the Ex- 
ecutioner, 

Nothing more remains to complete the account of tlic 
diſaſters that happened to the Poſterity of Edward 1 II. 
but to take notice that THO MAS of IA eodſtocb, 
Earl of Glecefter, ſeventh Son of that Monarch, ied a 
violent death in Priſon at Calais. 

Were not all theſe misfortunes which fell on Edward 
the third's Poſterity the effects of the divine vengeance 
extended to the fourth generation , for the barbarous 
murder committed on the perſon of Edward II? At 
leaſt, it is difficult not to ſee in theſe events the tra- 
gical death of Edward II, revenged upon Richard II: 
That of Richard upon Henry VI : That of Henry 
upon Edward V: and That of Edward upon Ri- 
chard III. (1) 
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HIST ORY Of ENGLAN W. 


B OO K XIV. 


The Reigns of HENRY VII; with the STATE of the CHuRcn, from the beginning of the 
Reign of HENRY IV. 1399, to the end of the Reign of HENR VII. 1509. 


10 HENAKT VIL 


H E battle of Boſworth being ended, 
las was ſaid, by the flight of the 
Royal Army, and death of King 
Richard, Henry cauſed Te Deum to 
be ſung upon the place, all the 
Troops falling on their knees to re- 
turn God thanks for his Victory. 
Preſently after, the whole army, 
as it were by Inſpiration, made the 
air reſound with the Cry of, Long live King Henry] which 
was not diſagreeable to him. For, it was a ſort of mi- 
litary Election, which might have ſerved him for founda- 
tion to pretend to the Crown, though he had no other 
title. Mean while, he was embarraſſed by the uncertainty 
he was under, whether he ſhould keep to this Election, 
or found his title upon a more ſolid foundation, He was 
however, to determine without delay, either to reject the 
title given him by his Army, till the Parliament ſhould 
confirm it, or accept it, and aſſert his Right independently 
of the conſent of the Eſtates. 


He had three titles, or foundations, whereon he could 1485. 
The firſt was, his deſcent from the 7 Ke 
Margaret his Mother Daughter? 2 


round his Right. 

ouſe of Lancaſter, b 
of a Duke of rally The Houſe of Lancaſter had 
been poſſeſſed of the Crown above ſixty years, and this 
poſſeſſion had been confirmed by many Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But on the other hand, ſeveral Parliaments had 
afterwards condemned this poſſeſſion as a continual Uſur- 
pation, and * the Crown to the Houſe of York, as 
deſcending from Lionel, third Son of Edward III. This 

ueſtion, conſidered originally, and independently of the 
Chrcmmiancs which moved the Parliaments to come to 
ſuch oppoſite determinations, could not have been decided 
in favour of the Houſe of Lancaſter, if the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Realm had been followed. But, if ſetting 
aſide the uſual practice, it ſhould be conſidered with re- 
ſpe to the Acts of Parliament, it could not but be doubt- 
ful, ſince the Pro and Con were equally ſupported by the 
ſame authority, It might alſo be objected to Henry, that 
indeed ſundry Parliaments had decided the point in favour 


of the ſame value and denomination with the Money of the fifth of Edward IV. Dr. Nicolſon deſcribes one of his Groats, as inſcribed with Characters of the 
like Shape with thoſe of Henry VI, and Edw ard IV, weighing about two penny Weights three Grains, which was the exact Standard of Richard 111's Greats. 


Others in the 


reach to the extremity of the Coin being generally imperfect, ſo that 
the new Money ſhould have a Circle about the outermoſt Parts. 


poſſeſſion of the late Archbiſhop of Terk and Mr. Thoreſby, in which the Face fide wants the outer Circle, the Letters of the Inſcription which 
was reaſon for the Provifion made by Act of Parliament in the next Reign, that 
That Coin which Speed gives of Richard II, is thought rather to belong to this King, by 


the word ALI inſtead of ANGLL/E. in whoſe Reign that way of writing was uſed, The Author of Num. Brit. Hi. has two pieces of this King in- 
ſcribed, RICHARDUS. REX. ANGLI. Reverſe, CIVITAS EBORACI. Another, RICARDUS. REX. ANGL. Reverſe, CIVITAS. LONDON. 
The ſhortneſs of this King's Reign makes his Coin ſo very rare, that Thoreſby obſerves, he had ſeen a Series of ancient Monies from Edward the Confeſſor to 
the 8 times, Richsrd 111 excepted, which he had not chanced to light upon. Speed 's caſe was the fame, fo that he was forced to leave a Blank for this 


King's Money, 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


without ſubmitting it even to the examination of the Parlia- 148 
ment (2). Lo that end, he reſolved to be crowned before and 4,” 
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1485. of the Houſe of Lancaſter, but it did not follow that the 
Houſe of $-merſet could receive any advantage from that 


15 

by. deciſion, Ihe Somerſets were indeed deſcended from the he ſummoned the Parliament, and to defer his Marriage "4 
{4 Houſe of Lancaſter, but by a Baſtard-branch, which could till he had obtained an Act to adjudge him the Crown a2 
i his own by Inheritance. He determined therefore to af Chas 


8 to the Crown only by virtue of their legitimation. 
fume the title of King, and to iſſue out orders as ſuch, / 


1 the Crown was fallen to him of full Right 
though Margaret his Mother was ſtill alive, and ought to 
precede him, Notwithſtanding all the reaſons which ren. 
dered his title dubious, he believed there were likewiſe rea- 
ſons ſufficient to give him room to ſupport it, eſpecially at 
a time when his Victory was capable of deciding all the 
queſtions in his favour. This reſolution was the fountain 
of all the troubles of his reign. 

Mean while, though he affected to be convinced of the K „ . 
goodneſs of his Title, he diſtruſted it in his own Mind of tee Han 
knowing, if it came to be conteſted, the reaſons whereon 7 '** - 


bs low it was a queſtion yet undecided, whether the Act 
| i of Legitimation, and Richard the Second's ſubſequent Let- 
| ters Patents, gave to that Branch, derived from a Baſtard 
#1 born in Adultery, the right to ſucceed to the Crown, 
though mentioned neither in the Act of Parliament, nor in 
King Richard's Letters, Beſides, even upon ſuppoſition 
: of this Right, another query ſtill aroſe, namely, whether 
the Poſterity of this legitimated Baſtard, were to have the 

| preference of the deſcendents of the Daughters born in 
4 wedlock, of whom there were ſeveral in Ca/tile, Portugal, 
and Germany. To leave theſe points to the examination of 
the Parliament, ſeemed therefore too dangerous for Henry. 


But on the other hand, he was not ignorant that in the 
deciſion of the differences between the houſes of Lanca/ter 
and York, the Parliaments had not ſo much regarded the 
arguments of either Party, as the circumſtances of time 
and things, Now he could never have a more favorable 
juncture than the preſent, ſince he had juſt delivered Eng- 
land from a Tyrant univerſally hated, Henry IV, his Pre- 
deceſſor, had not done more for the Engliſb, when ſort e- 
ward, the Crown was adjudged to him, in prejudice of the 
Houſe of March. 


he ſhould ground it, were of no great weight, unleſs ſup- 
ported by force of arms, In this ſtate he continued almoſt 
during his whole Life. Always unconcerned in appear- 
ance, and yet terrifying himſelf with the leaſt thing, and 
dreading that every little accident would be of dangerous 
conſequence, The Houſe of York was a perpetual terror 
to him, He knew that they who had called him into 
England, were not enemies to that Houſe, but only to the 
perſon of Richard III. So the Rights of the two Houſes 
remaining {till doubtful, as having been decided only by the 


Sword, he was very ſenſible that his could be maintained 
but by the ſame way, or by wiſe precautions, to prevent 
all future deciſions of that kind. 

Upon theſe conſiderations it was, that the next day after #* {= % 
the Battle (3) he ſent a detachment of Horſe under the 4 N 
command of Sir Robert Jilloughby to the Caſtle of Sheriff u. Las. 
Hutton (4), to take from thence the Earl of Warwick, al. 
and conduct him to the Tower of London, This young ele. 
Prince was Son and Heir to George Duke of Clarence, Bacon. 


Henry's ſecond title was, his intended Marriage with 

þ Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV, which he had 
3 ſworn. But here, no leſs difficulties occurred. If he re- 
| lied upon this Title, he was to reſolve either to reign only 
in right of his Wife, or to confound together the Titles 

of both Houſes. In the former caſe, he would have re- 

linquiſhed his own, to leave to the Houſe of York a Title 

which had all along been conteſted, and have owned that 

Houſes Right, for the ſole foundation of his mounting the 


Throne. Beſides, he conſidered, that in caſe Elizabeth hap- 
pened to die without Iflue, all her Rights would of courſe 
devolve to her next Siſter, and he thereby be excluded 
from the Throne upon the death of his Queen (1): That 
ſuppoſing he could get the Parliament to adjudge him 
the Crown during Life, he ſhould only have a perſonal 
right, which would not deſcend to his Children by a ſecond 
Vite. 

In the latter caſe, on ſuppoſition of the confuſion of the 
Titles of both Houſes, by means of the projected Mar- 
riage, purſuant to the Intention of thoſe who had invited 
him into England, this confuſion, indeed, might be advan- 
tagious to the Children born of this Marriage. But if un- 
happily there ſhould be none, and his death fall out before 
Elizabeth's, he would leave the poſſeſſion of the Crown 
to the Houſe of Yor4, which his averſion for that Houſe 
would not ſuffer him to behold, even at a diſtance, with- 
out extreme concern. But if, on the contrary, El:zabeth 
ſhould die before him, he foreſaw it would prove the oc- 
caſion of renewing the troubles of the Kingdom, fince, as 


who was ſtifled in a Butt of Malmſey. Afﬀeer the death 
of the Duke his Father, Edward IV his Uncle cauſed 
him to be carefully educated, and created him Earl of Mar- 
wick z a title enjoyed by his Mother's Father (5). He 
was unwilling to make him Duke of Clarence, leſt that 
title ſhould preſerve the memory of an unhappy Brother, 
whom he had ſacrificed to his jealouſy. When Richard 
was on the 'Throne, he ordered this young Prince his 
Nephew to be confined in the Caſtle above-named, know- 
ing how likely he was one day to diſturb him in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crown. After the Uſurper's death, the Earl of 
IVarwick ſeemed to have room to expect ſome favor from 
his ſucceſſor; but it proved juſt the contrary. So far 
was Henry from releaſing, that he made him cloſe Priſoner 
in the Tower, a rigour proceeding only from his jealouſy 
and inward conviction that his title was not ſo undoubted 
as he affected to believe. But this was not all. It will 
hereafter be ſeen, that he put this unhappy Prince to death 
by the hand of the executioner, therein ſtill more tyrant 
than the tyrant himſelf, from whom he boaſted to have 


delivered the Kingdom. 

The Princeſs Elizabeth, whom Henry was to marry, T. Pre 
was kept in the ſame Caſtle by the late King's order, who _—_ b 
did not think fit to leave her at liberty to chooſe a Hus- Londa. 
band, intending to marry her himſelf. Henry reſolving ul. 


to repair to London with all poſſible diligence, thought it flag. 


ſhe reigned in her own right, her Siſter, or neareſt Rela- 
iþ tions, might pretend to ſucceed her, 

Henry's third Title was, That of the Sword or Con- 

queſt, which his late Victory ſeemed to give him. But 

he conſidered this Victory was entirely owing to the 

q afliſtance of the People of England, and therefore gave 


him at moſt but a right of Conqueſt over the vanquiſhed 
Party. Beſides, as he could ſupport himſelf only by the 
ſame aſſiſta nce, he had reaſon to fear, that in reſting upon 
this pretended Title, he ſhould loſe his beſt friends, ſince 
ſuch a proceeding might be conſtrued as a ſettled defign 
to rule with arbitrary power. He knew William the Con- 
gueror had wiſely avoided that rock, by rejecting the title 


not proper to leave the Princeſs at fo great a diſtance, leſt 
ſhe ſhould be told that ſhe had no need to mix her rights 
with thoſe of others. Wherefore ſhe was deſired to come 
and remain with the Queen her Mother at London, His 
deſign was to make it believed, he intended to eſpouſe her 
very ſoon, tho' he was determined to defer his marriage 
till after the Seſſion of the Parliament. 


A few days after, Henry ſet forward, by eaſy journies, AN 
to London, taking care to avoid all appearance of uſing , Lale. 
the right of conqueſt, He was received in all places Hall 


with loud acclamations, the people conſidering him as faber 


of the Sword, till he ſaw himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed in the 


Throne. 
Theſe were difficulties conſiderable enough to merit 


He »--es reſt upon the Title of the Houſe of Lancaſter. 


Henry's mature deliberation before he reſolved. But on the 
other hand, there was no medium to take. He was ne- 
ceſſarily either to accept the Title given him by the army, 
and thereby engage to proſecute his Rights independently 
of the Parliament's approbation, or by rejecting it, ſnew, 
he miſtruſted his own right, and be expoſed to a trouble- 
ſome examination. After weighing the reaſons on both 
ſides, as ſar as the time would permit, he reſolved at laſt to 
So taking 
' for granted, that the army in ſaluting him King, had 
only given him his due, he determined to aſſert the Lan- 
caſtrian claim, without any mixture of that of York, and 


(1) The caſe would be the ſame, ſuppoſing the Queen left Iſſue, 


(2) Or, as the Lord Bacon expretles it, he reſolved to reſt upon the Title of Lancaſter as the main, 


that of Battle, but 2s Supporters, p. 579. 
(3) Betore his departure from Leiceſter. 
(4) In Hire. 

(5) Richard Newi!l, 


Hall, fol. 1. Stow, p. 470. 


- (6) On a Saturday the 27th of Auguſt ; and as he had alſo obtained the Victory upon a Saturday, 


their deliverer, and as going by his marriage, to put an 
end to all the Calamities occaſioned by the Civil Wars. 
He made his entry into Londen with great ſtate (6). How- 
ever, the People had not the ſatisfaction to ſee him as he- 
paſſed through the City, becauſe he was carried all the 
way in a cloſe Chariot till he came to St. Pauls. 
Hiſtorian aſcribes this conduct to a motive of grandeur and 
ſecurity, as if having been proſcribed in the reign of 
Richard III, he diſdained to fawn upon the people, leſt 
they ſhould think he expected all from them. But I do 
not know whether this is better grounded than what the 


for the Crown would upon her deith fall to her eldeſt Son or Daughter. 


and to uſe the other Two, that of Marriage, and 


he counted out of fancy, and choſe afterwards that 


day as a day proſperuus to him. The Mayor and Companies of Lenden went out to meet him at Shoreditch, Bac, P. 379 
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Book XIV. 


fame Hiſtorian adds, that Henry cauſed Richard's Standards 
taken at Baſiborth (1), to be brought into St. Paul's Church, 
that the people of London might not forget that he had 
juſt gained a Battle, and was entering the City as a Con- 
queror. When a Prince has acquired a reputation for po- 
liticks, ſomething myſterious, ſuitable to the notion formed 
of him, is diſcovered in his moſt indifferent actions. 

Next day Henry aſſembled a Council (2) of all the 
perſons of diſtinction in the Court and City, before whom 
he ſolemnly renewed his Oath to marry the Princeſs 
Elizabeth. This declatation was abſolutely neceſſary at 
the preſent juncture, becauſe of a rumour that he was 
contracted to Ann, eldeſt Daughter of the Duke of Bre- 
taene, and had not acted with ſincerity when he pro- 
miſed to marry the eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. Be- 
ſides, though his deſign was not to derive his right from 
this marriage, it was however proper the people ſhould 
think ſo, till he had obtained his detire of the Parliament, 
for fear meaſures ſhould be taken beforehand to - obſtruct 
it. Indeed, he was reſolved to perform his promiſe, but 
was bent not to conſummate his marriage before his 
Coronation, leſt his Queen ſhould be crowned with him, 
and her title ſupported by that junction. Nay, he had 
reaſon to fear, that in caſe his Nuptials were celebrated 
before the Parliament met, ſome Clauſe in favour of the 
Houſe of Yor might be inſerted in the Act to ſettle the 
Succeſſion. 

About the middle of September, the City of London was 
afflicted with a diſeaſe then unknown, which threw the 
Patients into a prodigious ſweat, and carried them off in 
four and twenty hours. Thoſe that died not within that 
ſpace were almoſt ſure of recovering. Happily, it laſted 
but till the end of October; however, it ſwept away multi- 
tudes of people before proper remedies were found (3). The 
method of cure was to keep the Patient neither too hot nor 
too cold, with temperate Cordials, which, without too 
much increaſing the heat, helped Nature to expel the hu- 
mours that cauſed theſe extraordinary ſweatings. 


7i- rat About this time the new King make the Earl of Ox- 
Ci ford (4) Conſtable of the Tower, who had always been at- 


nude G Ver - 


ror of the 


1 7 1 
40TOF 


Act. Pub. 

Xil. p- 27 
Truce wvith 
* Ta! e. 

5. 277+ 


tached to the Houſe of Lancaſter, and aſter his eſcape out 
of the Caſtle of Hammes joined him at Paris, and had 
ſince done him ſignal ſervices, particularly at the Battle of 
Bofworth, 

Some time after, the King iſſued out a Proclamation, 
notifying that he had concluded a Truce for one year with 
the King of France, from the lait day of September. 
It was no ſmall advantage to ſhew the people that Charles 
VIII acknowledged him for King, even before he was de- 
clared fo by the Parliament. 


N Office of The Coronation-day approaching, it was neceſſary to 


11. L-Steto- 


8 54 er 


ſettle the places and claims of thoſe who were to officiate 


cat this Ceremony, For that purpoſe, it was requiſite to 


* i. ner. 
Iod. 


create a Lord High- Steward. But as this Office for ſome 
time had been enjoyed only by Princes of the Blood, and 
there were none then in the Kingdom; the King, not to 
raiſe jealouſies among the great Men, cauſed it to be exe- 
cuted by Commiſſioners (5). 

Mean while, he would no longer delay to ſhew his 
gratitude to three Lords who had faithfully and effectu- 


| ally ſerved him in his greateſt diſtreſſes. Theſe were 


Jasper Earl of Pembroke, his Father's Brother, Thomas 
Lord Stanley his Father-in-law, and Sir Edward Court- 
n'y. The firſt had been a Father to him in his youth, 
and delivered him from the ſnares of Edward IV, 
when he was concealed in Males. After that, he was 
his conſtant companion in Bretagne, and had helped him 
do overcome all the difficulties which occurred in his un- 
dertakings. In return for his ſervices Henry gave him 
the title of Duke of Bedford, vacant ever ſince the death 
of the famous Duke of Bedford, Brother of Henry V. 
The Lord Stanley, who had been very ſerviceable to the 

ing at the Battle of Boſworth, was created Earl of 
Derby, dir Edward Courtney, who had ventured to ingage 
in his party, and favour in the Weſtern Counties, the 
N of Buckingham's plot, was honoured with the title of 
"vas | of Devonſhire (6). Henry thought not proper to di- 
pence his favours to others, being willing, according to 


9, HENK Y VI. 
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the cuſtom! of his predeceſſors, ta reſerve his creations till 1485. 


the fitting of the Parliament, 


The Coronation had been fixed to the zoth of Ocflaber, The Ki 
and the Parliament was not to meet till the 7th of Vo- 4 1 
Hence it is evident, that Henry did not mean to Sh. 
bring his Title into queſtion, or leave to the Parliament's Hoiln,,% 


care any more than to confirm his Coronation, without“ 


vember. 


ſuffering the foundations to be examined. The examples 
of Edward IV and Richard III had taught him, that the 
beſt way to gain the Parliament's approbation, was to take 
poſſeſſion, Indeed, there is a great difference between de- 
bating, whether a Prince who claims a crown has a right 
to pretend to it, or whether he is to be dethroned when in 
actual poſſeſſion. "The former of theſe things may be 
done by reaſons, arguments, and ſtudied ſpeeches : The 
latter requires an Army ready to give weight to the rea- 
ſons. So Henry may be ſaid to ſet the Crown himſelf on 
his head, ſince he alone diſpoſed of his right, without the 
authority of the Parliament, who would have had much to 
ſay, if they had examined or been at liberty to examine, 
by what title Henry aſcended the Throne. The Ceremony 
of the Coronation was performed by Cardinal Bourchier 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſuppoſing Henry's right to 
be indiſputable, thought it not proper to inquire into the 
validity of his title (7). 


for ever, covering with a pretence of Grandeur and Ma- 
jelty, a precaution which he believed apparently neceſſary 
in the preſent juncture, 


The Parliament met eight days after the Coronation, oo omg 
Flenry's ends in calling a Parliament were chiefly four, wy Wy 


cen. 


The ſame day Henry inſtituted a // tures 


guard of fiſty Archers (8) to attend him and his Succeſſors 7754 * 


The firſt was to be declared King de Jure, as he was al- Bacon 


ready King de Facto, and to ſecure the Crown to his po- 
ſterity, by an Act in form. The ſecond, to reverſe the 
Attainders of all his party (9). The third, to attaint thoſe 
who had expreſſed a great animoſity againſt him, and moſt 
zeal for the late King. The fourth and laſt, was to ſhew, 
that tho* he had by his ſole authority placed himſelf on the 
Throne, to prevent his title from being queſtioned, he in- 
tended however to govern the Kingdom like his Prede- 
ceſſors, by way of Parliaments, and not aſſume a deſpo- 
tick power. This ſtep was abſolutely neceflary for a Prince 
whoſe title was ſo dubious, and who aſcended the Throne 
without being called to it in the uſual way. 


It was requiſite, for the people's ſatisſaction and the King's D/Fculrize 


ſecurity, that the Parliament ſhould ſettle the Crown © Jertiing 
the Succeſſion. 


upon him by an expreſs Act; otherwiſe obedience to him Bacon. 


might not be thought indiſpenſable. Though he had been 
powerful enough to cauſe his authority to be owned without 
ſuch an Act, his Heirs were not certain to be always in 
ſo favorable a ſituation. Mean while, it was not caſy to 
pen this Act. Henry would not hold the Crown either 
by the People's election, or by the Parliament, or by the 
Princeſs he was to marry. He did not even intend that 
Elizabeth ſhould ſhare in the Royalty, otherwiſe than any 
other foreign Queen, Nevertheleſs, in this beginning of 
his Reign, it was proper, the People ſhould not know too 
much, but have ſome cauſe to believe, the King reſted 
upon all theſe titles. The reaſon was, the Englih were 
extremely jealous of the authority of their Parliaments, 
and generally much better affected to the Houſe of York 
than to that of Lancaſter. Wherefore the King finding 
the Parliament diſpoſed to do whatever he could deſire, 
intimated or dictated himſelf the words of the Act, namely, 


That the Inheritance of the Crawn ſhould reft, remain, Hall. 
and abide in the King, and the Heirs of his Body, perpe- Bacon. 


tually ſo to endure, and in none other. Which ambiguous 
words left it undecided, whether he had a prior Right, 
which was doubtful, or was only King in fact, which 
could not be denied, As for the limitation af the Entail, 
he was contented it ſhould go no further than to himſelf 
and to the Heirs of his body, leaving the reſt to be de- 
cided by the Law in caſe his Line came to fail, Thus 
by not mentioning the Houſe of York, the Act left it un- 
determined whether that Houſe was entirely excluded, or 
might inherit after the Heirs of the new King. In this 
obſcure and ambiguous manner did the Parliament draw 
and paſs the Act, which was afterwards confirmed by the 


(1) There were three, on one of which was the Image of St. George, in the ſecond was a fiery Dragon upon white and green Sarcenet, the third was of 


yellow tartern on which was painted dun C Il 
(2) In the Biſhop of Penman 2 Enm, Conte ave Iob I, 


Helling fhead, p. 1425. 
London's Palace, where he lodged for ſome time - Bacon, p. 580. 


(3) Two Mayors, and fix Aldermen died of it within one Week. Hall, fol. 3- 


(4) Jobn Vere, 


12 7 = Earl of Pembroke, the Earls of Oxford and Nettingham, the Lords Stanley and Fitz-Wauter, Robert Merton, Maſter of the Rolls, Sir Thomas 
F. d. Sat, uſtice of the Kirg's Bench, Sir Humfrey Starkey, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and Sir Richard Croft, Trealurer of the Houſhold. Rymer's 


II. p. 255, 
(6) The Bann 2 
Sir Ricbard Croſb 
P. 471. 
(7) Hall and Helling 
(8) Under a Capta 


of the hundred dies, his place is filled up out of the ſeventy. 


erets made at this Creation, were theſe, Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir 


Jobn Cheney, Sir William Stonar, Sir William Tronthack, Sir Fobn Mortimer, 


, Sir Jobn Forteſcue, Sir Edward Beding field, Sir Thomas Cokeſey, Sir James Baſkervile, Sir Humfrey Stanley, Sir Richard de la Bera. Stow, 


£ head ſay, King Henry was crowned by the whole aſſent, as well of the Commons as of the Nobility, fol. 2. p. 1425. 
in, by the name of Yeomen of the Guard, There are at preſent a hundred in daily waiting, and ſeventy more not in waiting 3 and as one 


(9) And among th i a ; 
ber i ng the reſt of Henry Lord Clifford, who had been concealed, and obſcurely brought up in the mountainous parts of Cumberland, and at Lan,. 
ein Yorkſeire, ever ſince the Battle of toten. See Dugdale's Baron, Vol I. p. 343» N | 
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Pope's Bull. But Henry took care to have all his titles 
inſerted in the Bull, namely, his deſcent from the Houſe 
of Lancaſter, his marriage with Edward the Fourth's eldeſt 
Daughter, his victory at Boſworth, and the Act of Par- 
liament : To which might be added alſo the Papal Bull of 
Confirmation. All theſe titles joined together, are a clear 
evidence of his uncertainty, with reſpect to his right, and 
of his trouble cauſed by that uncertainty. 

The Act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion being paſſed, it 
was moved for another to reverſe the Attainders of the 
King's friends, whilſt only Earl of Richmond, But ſeveral 
of theſe attainted perſons were actually members of the 
Houſe of Commons, elected by the favor they had found 
with the People ſince the Revolution. There were like- 
wiſe ſome in the Houſe of Lords. It was therefore repre- 
ſented to be incongruous, that theſe perſons ſhould give their 
Votes in an affair which particularly concerned them, and 
be Judges in their own cauſe. The King was troubled 
that the Acts paſſed in the late Reign ſhould be deemed 
valid, and his friends wanted to be purged of the Crime of 
eſpouſing his quarrel. He concealed however his concern, 
and only inſinuated, that he wiſhed the Judges to be con- 
ſulted upon the affair. The Judges being met (1), gave 
it as their opinion, that the Members attainted by courſe 
of Law, ſhould abſent themſelves till their Attainders 
were reverſed. 

But whilſt they were debating upon this queſtion, an- 
other was ſtarted with reſpe& to the King himſelf, who 


„ Was of the number of the attainted, having been declared 


Traitor and Rebel by an Act of Parliament. This que- 
{tion was much more embarraſſing than the other. The 
King could not be disjoined from the Parliament without 
a diflolution, neither was it probable that he would ſub- 
mit to a Parliamentary Examination, In this puzzling 
caſe, the Judges unanimouſly reſolved, That the Crown 
takes away all defetts and flops in bleed And that from the 
time the King aſſumed the Crawn, the Fountain was cleared, 
and all Attainders and Corruption of blood diſcharged. 
This deciſion, more conformable to Politicks than to the 
Laws, eſtabliſhed a principle that might be attended with 
terrible conſequences, 


This Affair being ended, the Parliament paſſed an Act 


Richard Vit of Attainder againſt the late King, by the name of the 


and H Ad. 


been. Duke of Gleceter, and againſt his principal Adherents. 


Houllingſh. 


Bacon. 


A General 
Pard: . 
Hall. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh, 


Bacon. 
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Of this number were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Surrey, the Lords Lovel, Ferrers, Zouch, Sir Richard 
Ratcliff, Sir William Catesby (2), all Miniſters or Favo- 
rites of Richard III, of whom ſome were killed at By- 
worth field, others executed ſince the Battle. If the 
Plots which were afterwards formed againſt Henry himſelf 
had taken effect, he would doubtleſs have been ſerved in 
the ſame manner, with all his Adherents. So dangerous 
is it to carry ſeverity too far in caſes of this Nature. 
Accordingly we ſhall ſee hereafter, that Henry perceiving 
the conſequences, cauſed an Act to be paſſed to prevent 
the abuſe of ſuch a precedent. The deſign of the pre- 
ſent Act was to ſatisfy the King's vengeance, and procure 
him the forfeited Eſtates of the attainted. Theſe confiſ- 
cations brought him in immenſe ſums, which rendered 
the demand of a Subſidy unneceſſary in this firſt Parlia- 
ment, eſpecially as the Nation was in Peace, or Truce 
with all the neighbouring Princes, 

After the King was revenged of his enemies, and had 
hlled his coffers, he publiſhed the Royal Proclamation, 
offering pardon to all that had been concerned in any Plot 
againſt him before he came to the Crown, or borne arms 
for the late King, provided they ſubmitted themſelves by 
ſuch a day, His firſt deſign was to procure this general 
pardon to be paſled in Parliament, but recollecting it 
was an Act of Grace, he choſe rather that it ſhould wholly 
flow from himſelf, Many who were apprehenſive of being 
proſecuted, readily came and took the oath of Allegiance, 
in order to enjoy the benefit of the pardon. But others 
choſe to remain in Sanctuary, till the character of the 
new King was more known. The Lord Lovel, one of 
Richard the Third's Favorites, took this laſt courſe. 

Before the Parliament broke up, Henry was pleaſed to 
reward ſome of the companions of his exile, by creating 
them Peers of the Realm. The Lord Chanda of Bre- 
tagne was made Earl of Bath; Sir Giles D' Aubeney re- 
ceived the title of Baron of D'Aubeney, and Sir Robert 
Illloughby that of Lord Brooke, At the ſame time the 
King reſtored Edward Stafford to the dignity of Duke of 


Buckingham, forfeited by his Father's attainder, and to all 
the poſſeſſions belonging to his family, confiſcated in the 
late reign. This was a piece of juſtice he could hardly 
refuſe to the Son of a Lord, who had loft his life in his 
ſervice, and been the firſt author of his advancement to 
the Throne. 

The Parliament being diſſolved about the end of Nr. »., 
vember, Henry ſent into France, Oliver King, Archdeacon %»: / 
of Oxford, with money to repay King Charles what he 3 un 
had lent him, and his charges in fitting out the Fleet Ha“ 
which brought him to England, Whereupon the Mar- Ee. 
quiſs of Dorſet, and Sir Jahn Bourchier, leſt as pledges at 11 Wpa 
Paris, had leave to return home. At the ſame time, % . 
Henry gave his Envoy power to prolong the Truce? 4 
with France, if he found King Charless Council in- 
clined, 

Probably his want of ready-money to pay the King of tt: ,,,. 
France, put him upon ſending to the City of London to eg 
borrow fix thouſand marks. His demand met at firſt — 
with great difficulties, becauſe he was not yet well known. 3 
However, he obtained at laſt two thouſand pounds (3), 
which he thankfully received, and punctually repayed at- 
terwards. He often borrowed money in this manner in 
the courſe of his reign, and always paid at the day, His 
view was to eſtabliſh his credit in that powerful City, 
that he might uſe it upon any preſſing occaſion, 

About the end of the year, he called to his Privy- No ten -+, 

Council John Morton Biſhop of Eh, lately returned from Fx »: 
Flanders, and Richard Fox (4). He lay under great obli- mw Ty 
gations to Morton, particularly for his intelligence of what Bd. 
was plotting againſt him in Bretagne, and had a great 
value for Fox, knowing him to be a perſon capable of 
doing him great ſervice, and of a temper very like his 
own. In time, Morton was made Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Chancellor, Prime Miniſter, and at laſt Car- 
dinal. As for Fex, the King made him firſt Lord Keep- 
er of the Privy-Seal, then Biſhop of Exeter Aſter that 
he tranſlated him to Bath and Wells, from thence to Dur- 
ham, and laſtly to Wincheſter, the richeſt Biſhoprick in 
England. "Theſe two Prelates, with Urfwick the King's 
Chaplain, were almoſt always employed in the moſt im- 
portant Commiſſions, Embaſſies, and Negotiations. Hen- 
ry loved to employ Ecclefiaſticks, becauſe he had always 
Church-Preferments ready for their reward, But he took 
care to promote them by degrees from {maller to more 
conſiderable Sees. Herein he found his own profit; for 
by tranſlating Biſhops ſrom one See to another, he made 
the more vacancies, and conſequently the Firſt-Fruits 
which accrued to the King, were greatly multiplied. 
Never did Prince more ardently ſeek occaſions to heap up 
riches, Avarice was his predominant paſſion, influenced 
even his meaner actions, and cauſed him to take many 
falſe ſteps, as will be maniſeſt hereaſter. 

The events of this reign have ſuch a connexion with 
thoſe of ſome other States, that it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſhew in ſew words the ſituation of the affairs of divers 
Princes. Otherwiſe the motives of Henry the ſeventh's 
conduct would be but imperſectly known, who made in 
his time a very great figure in Europe, though not ſo 
much by his arms as policy. I ſhall begin with Bre- 
tagne. 

I have elſewhere obſerved, that Peter Landais, favorite Afain . 
of the Duke of Bretugne, entirely governed that Prince, _ 
who was old and infirm, and very much impaired in his? 
underſtanding : That ſeveral Lords of Bretagne had made 
a league againſt that Miniſter, and intended to ſeize him; 
but having miſled their aim, were expoſed to the yenge- 
ance of the favorite, who had cauſed them all to be con- 
demned to die. In the beginning of this year 1485, 
Landais, in the name of the Duke his maſter, levied an 
Army to execute the ſentence, and the Lords on their 
part took arms in their defence, While Bretagne was 
thus divided, and the two parties ready to come to a Bat- 
tle, the condemned Lords cauſed it to be repreſented to 
thoſe who ſerved Landais, that in the preſent affair, the 
intereſt not of their common maſter the Duke, but of 
only his unworthy favorite, was concerned : That it was 
_ to ſhed the Blood of their Countrymen in the quar- 
rel of a man, who had notoriouſly abuſed his maſter's con- 
fidence : That therefore, to appeaſe at once the troublcs 
of Bretagne, there was a much more natural and ready 
way than that of arms; namely, to rid themſelves of the 
Miniſter, after which, not a man would refuſe to render 


(1) In the Exchequer Chamber, which is the Council Chamber of the Judges. Bacon, p. 581. ey 
(2) And Robort Midleton, William Barkley, Robert and James Harrington, Robert Brackenbury, Richard Cbarlitan, Thomas Piltinten, Walter Hepton, 


Reer Wake, William Sapcete, Humphrey Stafford, William Clerke of Wenlecke, Geoffrey St. Germaine, Richard Watkyns, Richard Revell, 


Thomas Putter, 


Jahn Malcbe, Andrew Rat, William Brampton, Jebn Kendal Secretary to Richard III, and Jobn Buck, a Relation of George Buck, the Author of the 
Lite of Richard III. This Fobn Buck was a creature of the Duke of Norfolk, and loſt his head at Boſevorth. Holl ingſb. p. 1425. Compl, Hiſt. p. 581. 
(3) Which was levied of the Companies, and not of the Wards. Stow, p. 471. , . 
{ +) The reſt of his Privy-Council were, Fobn Vere Earl of Oxford, Thomas Stanley Earl of Derby, Sir William Stanley Lord Chamberlain, : 7 
1¹ rg Lord Brooke, Steward of his Houſhold, Giles Lord Daubency, Jobn Lord Dynbam, Sir Reginald Bray, Sir Fobn Cheney, Sir Richard Gvilfor%s 
Hir Rec hard Tunſtall, Sir Richard Edgecombe, Sir Thomas Lewell, Sir Edward Petonynger, Sir Jebn Ri . &c. Hall, fol. 3 
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due obedience to the Duke. The Lords of the Duke's 
party deeming this expedient very reaſonable, were of 
opinion that in effect it was ſor the intereſt of the Coun- 
try and the Duke himſelf, that Landais, ſole cauſe of the 
troubles, ſhould be ſacrificed to the good of the publick. 
Landais hearing that the Lords of the two Armies were 
contriving ſomething againſt him, cauſed a Declaration to 
be drawn, wherein the Duke ordered that all Perſons of 
his own Army, who held intelligence with the proſcribed 

Lords, ſhould be deemed Traitors and Rebels. But this 
only ſerved to haſten his ruin. The Chancellor, who 
was in the Plot againſt him, refuſed to ſeal the Decla- 
ration, and informed the Lords of it, who reſolved to 
have no further regard for the Favorite. So, without 
giving him time to take other meaſures, they went in a 
body to the Palace, and ſeized Landais in the Duke's own 
apartment, who was forced to deliver him on condition 
they would ſpare his life. But that was not their inten- 
tion, On the contrary, they brought him to a ſpeedy 
trial, and convicting him of a thouſand crimes, made him 
atone for them on the Gallows, before the Duke was 
informed of the ſentence, How much ſoever the Duke 
was troubled at the death of his Favorite, he could not 
help granting the Lords of the two Armies letters of 
pardon, Thus Bretagne would have been reſtored to her 
former tranquillity, had not the Duke imprudently con- 
cerned himſelf with the troubles of the Court of France, 
which proved the ruin of himſelf and Dukedom. This is 
what muſt now be ſhewn, ſince it was the occaſion of 
the War which broke out between Charles VIII and the 
Duke of Bretagne, and wherein Henry VII was con- 
cerned, 

Lewis XI, King of France, dying in the year 1483, 
left the government of the perſon of Charles VIII, his 
Son and Succeſſor, to his Daughter Ann, Wife of Peter de 
Bourbon Lord of Beaujeu. Charles was fourteen years old, 
and conſequently of Age according to the ordinance of 
Charles V. But as he had been ill-educated (1), the 
King his Father thought him uncapable of governing. 
The moment Lew:s XI was in his grave, Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, firſt Prince of the Blood, refuſed to acknow- 
lege Ann of Beaujeu for the King's Governeſs ; affirming, 
a Woman had no right to meddle with the affairs of the 
Kingdom. The States being aſſembled at Tours in Fa- 
nuary 1484, ended the Diſpute by their authority. They 
confirmed the late King's will, and ordered the Duke of 
Orleans ſhould be Preſident of the Council in the King's 
abſenee. 

Whilſt the States of France were aſſembled, the Lords 
of Bretagne made their firſt attempt upon Landais before- 
mentioned , which proved unſucceſsful. The ſentence 
which was given againſt them, creating a dread of the 
Favorite's revenge, they applied to Ann Lady of Beau- 
Jeu to obtain the King her Brother's protection. On the 
other hand, Landais ſeeing his enemies had recourſe to 
the Lady Ann, thought he could not do better than * 
upon the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Orleans. To that end, 
he intreated him to come to the Court of Bretagne, put- 
ting him in hopes, the Duke would give him in marri- 
age Ann his eldeſt Daughter and preſumptive Heir. The 
Duke of Orleans had eſpouſed againſt his Will, Foanna 
Daughter of Lewis XI; but had made againſt this forced 
marriage a ſecret proteſtation, which he meant to uſe in 
order to annull it at a more favorable juncture. So, 
pleaſed with the hopes Landais had inſpired him with, 
he came to Bretagne, where he was extremely careſſed. 
But he could make no long ſtay, being obliged to aſſiſt at 
the King's Coronation, which was performed in June this 
year, Probably, whilſt he was in Bretagne, he concerted 
with the Duke and his Favorite meaſures to diſturb 
the Government of Ann of Beaujeu, who was become 
— miſtreſs of the King her Brother's perſon and 

S. 

Shortly after, the Duke of Orleans forming a league 
22ainſt the Court, and retiring to Boiſgency, demanded 
_ the States of France might be aſſembled. He intend- 
ed to annull the regulation already made, with reſpect to 
the Gover nment of the King's perſon. But Ann of Beau- 
54 CO bog King 2 againſt him with ſuch expe- 

5 Was 1or t e 
granted him, becauſe his friends 3 ER 
aſſiſt him. B thi 7 : 

1 y tnis agreement, the Earl of Dunois and 

Long veville, who was conſidered as his chief adviſer, was 

8 to A/t in Piedmont, a Town belonging to the 

uke of Orleans, with a command not to ſtir from thence 
TI the King's expreſs licence. 

1 * N af Orleans being thus compelled to diſmiſs 
of wo a ery ed the greateſt part to liſt in the Duke 
the other ha 4.2 againſt the condemned Lords. On 

nd, Ann of Beaujeu ſent likewiſe to the Ba- 
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rons part of the King's Troops. Landais's death, which 1485. 


happened ſoon after, was not capable to make the Duke 
of Orleans deſiſt from his projects. He ſtood in need of 
the Duke of Bretagne to ſupport him againſt the Court, 
and even hoped one day to marry his Daughter, On 
the other tide, the Duke of Bretagne having been greatly 
perſecuted by Lewis XI, and knowing, Ann of Beanjer 
was of the ſame character, and followed the ſame maxims, 
believed he could not do better than reſt upon the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Duke of Orleans, So, after ſome private 
negotiations, theſe two Princes formed a league together, 
into which came John de Chaln Prince of Orange, Ne- 
phew to the Duke of Bretagne, the Duke of Baur hon, the 
Earl of Dunois, the Duke of Lorrain, and ſeveral other 
Princes and Lords. Some time after, the Earl of Dunsis 
returned into France without leave, and withdrew to his 
Seat at Partenay in Poiftou, The King was yet ignorant 
of the Duke of Orleans's deſigns. But the Earl of Du- 
nois's return convincing him, ſome Plot was contriving in 
favor of that Prince who was gone to Blois, he ſent him 
a poſitive order to repair to Court, The Duke obeyed 
upon a ſecond ſummons ; but next day being informed 
ſome ill was intended him, feigned to go a hunting, and 
retired into Bretagne, where he was quickly followed by 
the Prince of Orange and the Earl of Dunois, This was 
in the beginning of the year 1486, We muſt now ſee 
what paſſed in the Leto-Countries. 


Since the death of Maria of Burgundy, Maximilian of- Halt of 
Auſtria her Husband had been involved in troubles, on ac- © 


Countries. 


count of the guardianſhip of Philip her Son, become So- 
vereign of the Loto- Countries by the death of the Ducheſs 
his Mother. Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, had willing- 
ly received him for Guardian; but Flanders and Hainaudt 
refuſed to obey him as ſuch. 

'The obſtinacy of the Flemings obliged Maximilian to 
make peace with Lewis XI upon theſe terms: That the 
Dauphin Charles, Son of Lewis, ſhould marry Margaret 
Daughter of Maximilian, as ſoon as they were of ſuch 
an age: That Margaret ſhould have for Dower, A.- 
toi , Franche Comte, Macon, Auxerre, and be educated at 
the Court of France. Purſuant to this Treaty, Lewis 
kept theſe Provinces which he had already ſeized, and 
took Margaret home, till the marriage could be conſunt- 
mated, 

In 1483, Maximilian ſucceſsfully made War upon the 
Liegeois, This ſame year Hainault owned him for Guar- 
dian of his Son Philip. 

In 1484, the Flemings ſtill perſiſting in their refuſal to 
acknowledge Maximilian for — appointed Gover- 
nors for Philip, of whom Adolphus de Cleves Lord of Ra- 
venſlain was the chief. Their obſtinacy occaſioned be- 
tween them and Maximilian a War, in which Charles VIII 
concerned himſelf by aſſiſting the Flemings. 

This War ended in Fanuary 1485, in a Treaty, im- 
porting, that the Flemings ſhould acknowledge Maximilian 
for Guardian of his Son, upon the expreſs condition that 
he ſhould not remove him from Flanders till of Age. The 
Treaty being ſigned, Maximilian made his Entry into 
Gaunt, where a few days after was a Sedition, but which 
was happily appeaſed. During the reſt of the 2 the 
Low-Countries enjoyed a T ranquillity which afforded Maxi- 
milian time to take a Journey into Germany, to be elected 
King of the Romans. Let us now ſpeak of the Spaniſh 
Affairs. 


Henry IV, ſirnamed the Impotent, King of Caftile, died H of 


in 1474, leaving only a Daughter called Joanna, Who 


was univerſally believed to be ſuppoſititious. For which 
reaſon, 1/abella Siſter to Henry, and Ferdinand Prince of 
Arragon her Husband, took poſſeſſion of the Throne of Ca- 
had a fierce War to maintain againſt A/phon/s 
King of Portugal, who being affianced to Foanna, ſup- 
poſed Daughter of Henry IV, pretended to the Crown of 
that Kingdom, This War ended in 1479, to the advan- 
tage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who compelled Aiphonſo to 
deſiſt from his pretentions. By the Bn + upon this 
occaſion, it was agreed, that Alphonſo the King of Por- 
tugal's Grandſon, ſhould marry 1ſabella Daughter of Fer- 
dinand, when the Parties were of Age to conſummate the 
Marriage. ; : a 
Jobn King of Arragen died this year, leaving to his 
Son Ferdinand the Kingdom of Arragon, with a War to 
maintain againſt France, the occaſion whereof was this, 
King John had mortgaged to Lewis XI, Rouſſillon and 
= Bae for three hundred thouſand Crowns. After- 
wards, the Inhabitants of Perpignan revolted from the 
French, whoſe Dominion did not pleaſe them. Upon this 
news, John came to Perpignan, to try to perſuade them 
to remain in ſubjection to the French, till he could re- 
deem Rouſſillon, by payment of the mortgage. But whilſt 
he was labouring to appeaſe them, Lewis XI cauſed 
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the place to be beſieged, and John himſelf was ſhut up. 
The Siege laſted four months, and at laſt, Ferdinand Son 
of John, coming to his relief, obliged the French to retire. 
Shortly after, John being gone from Perpignan, Lew:s 
ordered the place to be re-inveſted, and after a long Siege 
became maſter of it. From that time the King of Arra- 
yon pretended, the King of France ought to reſtore Rouſ- 
fillon, without receiving the Money lent, either by reafon 
of his expence in protecting his Subjects, or becauſe the 
French had levied large Sums upon the mortgaged Coun- 
tries. But the King of France did not think himſelt 
obliged to this reſtitution, without he was paid the three 
hundred thouſand Crowns he had lent. | 

In 1485 Charles VIII ſent an Ambaſſador to Ferdinand, 
who refuſed to receive him, without a poſitive power to 
reſign Revſſillon and Cerdagne. | 

About the latter end of this year was born Catharine 
Daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who was afterwards 
Queen of England, and will have a great ſhare in this 
Hiſtory. Ferdinand and Iſabella had ſeveral other Chil- 
dren, namely, Iſabella afhanced to the Prince of Portugal, 
Jahn born 1477, and Joanna born in 1479. 

I ſhall cloſe this digreſſion with the affairs of Scotland, 
James III continued to govern his Kingdom with oppreſ- 
lion and violence, regardleſs of the aftection of his Sub- 
jets. I have before obſerved, the Duke of Albany his 
Brother ſurrendered Dunbar to the ngliſb, and after the 
death of Edward IV retired into France, where he ended 
his days at a Tournament. From that time the Engl 
kept poſſeſſion of that place, though Richard III promiſed 
to reſtore it. This promiſe being unperformed when 
Henry VII aſcended the "Throne of England, James re- 
ſolved to recovei Dunbar by force of arms. For that 
purpoſe, about the end of this year, or perhaps the begin- 
ning of the next, he beſieged and took the Town. The 
Seaſon and the important Affairs which Henry had in the 
beginning of his reign, permitted him not to prepare for 
its telief. | 

Such was tHe poſture of the Affairs of the States with 
whom Henry VII had any concerns during the courſe of 
his reign. It is time now to return to our Hiſtory, 

How great an averſion ſoever the King might have in 
his mind to the Houſe of York, he had too ſolemnly pro- 
miſed to marry the Princeſs Elixabeth, not to perform his 
word. Beſides, this Marriage was neceſſary to amuſe the 
Engliſh, who till flattered themſelves, that the King's In- 
tention was to confound his Rights with thoſe of the Houſe 
of York, notwithſtanding his precautions to hinder her be- 
ing mentioned in the Act of Settlement. The Nuptials 
were ſolemnized, the 18th of January, with much greater 
demonſtrations of Joy on the people's part, than on the 
King's. There was much leſs ſatisfaction expreſſed on the 
days either of the King's Entry or Coronation : Which 
was a clear evidence of the people's affection for the Houſe 
of York, and particularly for the Family of Edward IV. 
But this was not to be thought very ſtrange. The Houſe 
of Lancaſter, of which there remained no branch, but 
what was deſcended from the Daughters, , had been forgot 
during the reigns of the Kings of the Houſe of York. 
Though Henry reſted upon his deſcent from the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, he was known to be Grandſon of a Heiß Gen- 
tleman, and his Mother to be ſprung only from a Baſtard 
of that Houſe, whom the credit of his Father, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the times had cauſed to be legitimated. As 
for the Princes and Princefles deſcended from the lawful 
Daughters of John of Gaunt, as they happened to be in 
Portugal, Caſtile, and Arragon, and were unknown in 
England, it was not ſurprizing there was no great In- 
clination for them. Henry did not like to ſee the people's 
Joy for his Marriage. He perceived, Elizabeth had a 
greater ſhare in it than himſelf, and conſequently he was 
thought really King only in right of his Queen. This 
conſideration inſpired him with ſuch a coldneſs for her, 
that he never ceaſed giving her marks of it ſo long as ſhe 
lived. He deferred her Coronation two whole years, and 
doubtleſs, would have done ſo for ever, if he had not 
thought it prejudicial to him to perſiſt in refuſing her that 
honour. Nay, perhaps he would have dealt with her, as 
Edward the Confeſſer had formerly done by his Queen, 
Daughter of Earl Goodwin, had not the defire of Children 
cauſed him to overcome his averſion. He had conceived 
ſo mortal a hatred to the whole Houſe of York, that he 
lo no opportunity to humble the Yorki/ts, behaving always 
to them not as a juſt King, but like the head of a Party. 
In the courſe of his Hiſtory will be ſeen divers proofs of 
his diſinclination to that Houſe. 

The day before the King's Marriage was ſolemnized at 
Londen, his Envoy at Paris had concluded with the Court 
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of France a three years Truce, which was to expire Ja- 
nuary the 17th 1488-9. Charles VIII, who began to 
form projects againſt Bretagne, willingly conſented to this 
I ruce, to tie up the hands of the King of England, and 
hinder him from aſſiſting that Dukedom. On the other 
ide, Henry who was ignorant of his deſigns, believed it 
could not but turn to his advantage to live in a good un- 
deritanding with that Monarch, becauſe he thereby ren 
dered himſelf more formidable to his domeſtick Enemics 
* * . = 2 9 
who could no longer expect any diverſion from thr 
quarter, 
Shortly after, the King made Themas Stanley Earl of 
Derby High-Conſtable, and William Stanley his Brot!. 
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Lord Chamberlain. I heſe, of all the Kingdom, were 
the two Perſons the King was moſt indebtcd to, fines it. ;. 


they enabled him to gain the Victory of Boſworth, which, 


procured him the Crown. The Lord D' J«oney wa; :.; 


made Governor of Calais for ſeven years. 


Henry and Elizabeth being ſprung from the ſame ſtock, ., 


namely Edward III, had wanted a diſpenſation to marry, 


becauſe they were Couſins in the fourth degree, It was, 


the Biſhop of Imola, Legate d Latere in England and Sest- 


land, that had granted the Diſpenſation, by virtue of his? *54 


Commiſſion, which empowered him to grant that fav 
to any twelve Perſons he ſhould pleaſe. "The King thoucht 
at firſt this Diſpenſation was ſufficient, and without far- 
ther reflection, conſummated his Marriage. Afterwards 
he conſidered, occaſion might be taken from hence to 
qucſtion the validity of his Marriage, and to maintain, 
2 : g K — bay — . " 
that a Power granted for twelve Perſons in gencral, coul. 


not be extended to Sovereigns. To prevent therefore any v 


ſuch objection, he defired Innocent VIII, who then fat 14 


the Papal Chair, to grant him a Diſpenſation immediately 7 


from himſelt, and peculiarly adapted to his caſe. Where 
upon the Pope ordered a Bull to be drawn accordin 
But as this Bull was dated March the 
months after the Marriage, and mentioned not the con- 
ſummation, or the Legare's diſpenſation, Henry deſired to 
have another with theſe two Articles inſerted, which was 


V 44s 
granted him the July following. This ſhews how careful » 
he was, to prevent whatever would afford his Encmics a 
pretence to diſturb him. But the precaution he took at 
the ſame time makes this appear ſtill plainer. 
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With the firſt Diſpenſation he received a Bull, confirm- 7 5 


ing the Act of Succeſſion made by the Parliament. The. 
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** and an unqueſtionable Hereditary Right, but moreover * 


by the unanimous Conſent of the Nobles and People, 
and by an Act of Parliament (1), and though unduubt- 
edly and rightfully it belonged to him and the Heirs of 
his Body, yet, to put an end to the troubles which had 
long diſtracted the Kingdom, he was defirous to mar! y 
Elizabeth of York, eldeſt Daughter and Heir of King 
Edward IV of glorious memory : That therefore hav- 
ing conſidered, with his Brothers the Cardinals, his In- 
tention in the Spirit of Charity, he had granted the 
Diſpenſation neceſſary for the Marriage, and pro- 
nounced the Children, that ſhould be born of it, lawtul, 
and capable of ſucceeding to their Father and Mother : 
That he had granted this favour, not at the requelt of 
Henry or Elizabeth, or any other in their Name, but 
of his own Motion, certain Knowledge, and pure Ge- 
neroſity, as it was more largely expreſſed in the Let- 
ters of Diſpenſation, to which he gave the ſame force 
as if they were inſerted word for word in theſe pre- 
ſents : That therefore he decreed, declared, and pro- 
nounced lawful, the Succeſſion of the Children iſſuing 
from this Marriage, and confirmed the Act of Parlia- 
ment concerning King Henry's Title, and the Succel- 
ſion of his Children, ſupplying by his Apoſtolical Au- 
* thority, all deſects of Right or Fact that might there 
occur. 

That of his own Motion, and by his Authority, he 
* admoniſhed and required all the People of England, 
and all the Subjects of King Henry, of what rank ſo- 
ever, to obey that Prince, and expreſly forbid them 
to raiſe diſturbances about the Succeſſion, or upon any 
other account whatſoever, or to infringe in any man- 
„ner the Diſpenſation, Declaration, and Act of Parlia- 
«© ment. | n 
„That he pronounced ipſo fucte excommunicate # 
Perſons that ſhould raiſe any ſuch diſturbances, ot * 
e fringe the foreſaid Letters and Acts, to be abſolved ny 
„by the Holy See, or ſuch as ſhould be impowered by 
her, unleſs at the point of death. a 

« That if Elizabeth ſhould happen to die before ”: 
e without Iſſue, he decreed, agrecably to the foreſaid AC 
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« of Parliament and Confirmation, that the Children of 
« Henry by any other lawful Wife ſhould ſucceed him 
de by Hereditary Right, pronouncing excommunicate, as 
above, all perſons that ſhould oppoſe the Succeſſion of 
« his Children. Granting on the contrary his Benediction 
« and plenary Indulgence for all their Sins, to thoſe who 
&« ſhould, in that caſe, aſſiſt Henry or his Poſterity. 

« Moreover, he enjoined all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
„ Abbots, Deans, Archdeacons, Curates, Rectors, Priors, 
« and Superiors of Monaſteries, upon the Penalties ex- 
« prefled in the holy Canons, to excommunicate publick- 
« ly, and to pronounce excommunicate, whenever they 
« were required, all perſons that ſhould breed any diſtur- 
« hances upon that account, or oppoſe in any manner 
« whatever the execution of the ſaid Acts, notwithftand- 
ing all Conſtitutions and Ordinances Apoſtolical to the 
e contrary, &c.” 

Nothing ſhews more how much Henry was himſelf con- 
vinced of the weakneſs of his Title, than his procuring 
the Pope's Confirmation. This precaution was not only 
needleſs, but even unlawful, ſince it was directly againſt 
the Statutes of Pramunire, of which the Engliſb were fo 
jealous. Accordingly, he had taken care to have it faid in 
the Bull, that the Pope granted the Diſpenſation of his 
own motion, and without any previous requeſt ; a Clauſe 
evidently falſe. It is certain, the Bull of Diſpenſation ran 
in expreſs terms, that the Pope granted it upon what was 
repreſented to him by Henry and Elizabeth. Beſides 
what the Pope affirmed, that the Crown of England was 
fallen to Henry by Hereditary Right, that heap and con- 
fulion of other "Titles, namely, the Conſent of the No- 
bles and People, the Act of Parliament, the King's Mar- 
riage with Elizabeth; all this, I ſay, correſponded fo ex- 
actly with Henry's uncertainty concerning bis Title, that 
doubtleſs, it proceeded not from the Pope's own Know- 
ledge, but rather from the King him, who had as it 
were dictated how the Bull ſhould orded. In fine, 
the Pope would never have thought 64 confirming the Act 
of Settlement, if he had not bediene ted. But it was 
not convenient the King ſhould appear to have defired 
uch a Bull, ſince nothing could be more diſagreeable to 
the Engliſh. For taking ſuch a ſtep, even before the Sta- 
tute of Premunire was enacted, King John entirely loſt 
the affection and confidence of his Barons, with the Crown 
which he meant to ſecure by that expedient. Henry III 
was like to undergo the ſame fate, tor taking ſome pre- 
cautions of this nature, Accordingly, it will hereafter 
be ſeen, that this Bull was not capable of hindering the 
King's being frequently moleſted. The Engliſh were not, 
as formerly, ſuch Bigots, as to imagine, the Pope's Au- 


thority could give Henry a Title which he really had not. 


Though the King had happily attained his ends, with 


„ reſpect to the Act of Settlement and Succeſſien, he knew 
however, what the Parliament had done was not agreeable 


to the ſentiments of the People. He had been called into 
England to deliver the Nation from the Tyranny of Ri- 
chard III, and not to diſpoſſeſs entirely the Houſe of York. 
l his is ſo true, that in caſe the Yorkifts had not joined 
with him, in order to preſerve the Crown in that Houſe, 
by means of his marriage with Elizabeth, the Lancaſtrians 
would never have been able to raiſe him to the Throne. 
The Queen, Widow of Edward IV , the Duke of Buck- 
ngham, the Lord Stanley, were not friends of the Houſe of 
ancaſter, tho' private enemies to the perſon of Richard, 
To theſe however Henry was chiefly indebted for his great- 
neſs. If the People had been conſulted; and at liberty 
to chuſe a Sovereign, Richard III indeed would have been 
diſpoſleſſed, but Elizabeth placed on the Throne, and the 
Earl of Richmond left in his exile in Bretagne. Henry 
therefore was conſidered only as the inſtrument of their 
deliverance from the Dominion of a Tyrant. But as it 
was reaſonable to reward him, the giving him a ſhare of 
the royal dignity, by means of his marriage with the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, was thought a great recompence. And if it 
was readily agreed, that his right from the Houſe of Lan- 
cater ſhould be united with Elizabeth's, it was rather to 
avoid freſh troubles by that expedient, than out of a belief 
of the lawfulneſs of his title. He had himſelf gladly ac- 
cepted the propoſal, and upon that ſoundation it was that 
he formed his enterprize; otherwiſe he would have doubt- 
lefs met with leſs affiſtance and much greater oppoſition, 
But he had no ſooner gained the Battle of Boſworth, but 
he formed the deſign of reigning in his own right only, 
and excluding entirely the Houſe of York, wherein he de- 
ceived the expectation of the Engliſh, and abuſed their 
confidence, This is what he had always in his thoughts, 
tho he concealed his uneaſineſs · with all poſſible care, 
As the Houſe of York had moſt Adherents in the nor- 
thern Counties, Henry reſolved to take a progreſs into 
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thoſe parts. He hoped that his preſence, with ſome Acts 1486. 
of Grace and Favor he might have occaſion to diſpenſe, 

would be capable of producing a good effect, With this 

view, he departed towards the middle of the Spring, and 

kept his Eaſter at Lincoln. During his ſtay in that City, N ＋ 
he heard, the Lord Lovel, one of Richard the Third's e 1-4 
Favorites, Humphrey and T hamas Stafford, Brothers, who noe 
had refuſed to accept of the general pardon, were gone out $taffords- 
of Sanctuary (1), but to what place was unknown. As he 

was ignorant what their deſign could be, he continued his 
Journey to York. Shortly after, he received more certain F, Kicg /5 
intelligence concerning the Fugitives. He was told, the ©.* TN 
Lord Lovel was advancing towards York at the head of 1 885 
three or four thouſand men, and that the Staſfards were 

in arms in /775rceflerſhire before the City of Horceſler. 

This news gave him no ſmall uncaſineſs. He faw him- 

ſelf in that part of the Kingdom where he knew he was 

not beloved, and where it was not eaſy to raiſe forces, 

Beſides, he had rcafon to fear the Lord Lebe hal corret- 
pondents in York, and among the Nobility of the County; 
conſequently there was no time to loſe, He mult ſpecdi— 

ly reſolve either to quit York, or take ſome courſe to op- 

poſe the Rebels. In this ſtrait, he choſe to ſeem uncon- !7" re 
cerned, perceiving that flight could not but produce a very ets 
ill effect. So, without ſhewing any fear, he armed ſuch 

of his Followers as were moſt proper to bear arms, and 
commiſſioned ſome truſty friends to raiſe Men in and about 

York with all poſſible diligence. He was fo fortunate, and 

ſo faithfully ſerved as to aſſemble in a ſhort time three 
thouſand Men, of whom he gave the Command to his 

Uncle the Duke of Bedford. But theſe Troops were ſo ill 

armed and in ſuch diſorder, that they were not much to 

be relied on. Beſides, they were raiſed in a County where 

the Inhabitants were not well- affected to the King. For 

this reaſon, Henry expreſly charged the Duke of Bedford 

to avoid fighting if poſſible, till reinforced, but however 

to ſhew no fear, and proclaim, in his name, pardon to all 

that would |: y down their arms. This precaution ſucceeded 

to his wiſh. The Duke of Bedford approaching the Male- Tie D of 
contents, ordered the Proclamation to be publiſhed in war grin 
terms denoting great ſuperiority and confidence. It had Kc. 
however little effect on the Rebels. But the Lord Level Lovel flies. 
their Commander, fearing they would accept of the par- 

don, ſorſook them firſt, He retired all alone, and hid 

himſelf in Lancaſhire at his friend vir Thomas Broughton's, 

and ſhortly after paſſed into Flanders to the Ducheſs Dow- 

ager of Burgundy, His Army being without a Leader, 
ſubmitted to the King's Mercy. The Staffords, who vecre 
beſieging I/orcefler, hearing what paſled in the North, 

raiſed the Siege, and abandoning their Froops, took San- 

ctuary in the Church of Celubam, a little Village [near 
Abington. ] But that Church enjoy ing no peculiar privi- 

lege, it was judged in the King's Bench to be no ſuffi- 

cient Sanctuary for Traitors. So the two Brothers being %% 
taken thence by force, Humphrey the eldeſt was ſent to n 
Londen to be executed at Tyburn; but T homas, as being 

ſeduced by his Brother, was pardoned. This Rebellion, 

the firſt in this Reign, was like a Blaze which laſted not , 
long. It was quenched with the blood of one ſingle Perſon. 

We ſhall ſee, hereafter, others which coſt the King more 

to extinguiſh the Flames. 

On the zd of July, the Scotch Ambaſſadors, who had Ad. Pub. 
been ſome time at London, concluded a Truce with Henry, XII. p. 285. 
which was to end that day three years. 

Cardinal Bourchier Archbilbop of Canterbury died about Death of 
this time, The King, deſigning to procure the Arch- Cardinal 
biſhoprick for Dr. Morton Biſhop of Ely, gave him the Morton ſuc- 
cuſtody during the vacancy, thereby declaring his inten- ceeds bim. 
tion, that no other Biſhop might make an intereſt for the * 3 377» 
nomination, Accordingly Morton was elected fome time 
aſter, but reccived not the Pope's Bulls till December. 

July the 22d, John de Bouteillier, Lord de Maupertuis, Trac, Pre- 
Ambaſſador of Francis II, Duke of Bretagne, concluded — "op 
at London with the King, a Truce, or rather a prolonga- ,, 00th 
tion of the Truce, which ſtill ſubſiſted between England 312 
and Bretagne, till the death of one of the two Princes, 
But the Trade between the two Nations, which was 
ſettled by ſeveral Articles of this Treaty, was to laſt till 
the death of the Survivor. | 

September the zoth, the Queen was delivered (2) of 33 
Prince, tho' ſhe had been but eight Months with child. aur, 
The King would have the new-born Prince called Arthur, Hall. 
in memory of the famous Britiſʒ Monarch, of whoſe race HY 
he deſired to be thought, The Family of the Tudors be- Bacon. 
ing Britiſh or Welſh, it was not unlikely that Henry de- 
ſigned by naming his Son Arthur, to inſinuate his being 
dFcended ſrom that illuſtrious Monarch. It is certain 
however, this report was not ſpread, nor Genealogies 


forged to confirm it, till aſter the time we are ſpeaking 
_ Hell, fol. 4 


of. 
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1486, of. Thoſe who governed the State during Henry the 
Sixtli's Minority, were very far from this opinion, ſince, 
after the death of Catherine of France, the Prince's Mo- 
ther, they ordered Owen Tudor Grandfather of Henry VII 
to be ſent to the Tower for preſuming to marry the Queen. 
Nay, ſome affirm, he was beheaded. 

Murmurs of The King's Proceedings to deprive the Houſe of York 
fee Hefle. of their rights, had very much diſſatisfied the People, who 
expected quite another thing. They who had called in Henry 
had been in hopes, that the titles of the two Houſes being 
confounded by his Marriage with Elizabeth, there would 
be no more diſtinction between Yorki/ts and Lancaſtrians, 
but all might equally expect the Places in the King's diſ- 
poſal. Theſe hopes were further confirmed by the Birth 
of Prince Arthur, in whoſe perſon were united the litigi- 
ous rights of the two Houſes, But it was ſeen with ex- 
treme concern, that the King ſtill conſidered the Houſe of 
Nerk as Rivals and Enemies, and that his Jealouſy reached 
to the Queen herſelf, whoſe intereſt ſhould have been as 
dear to him as his own, For, not content to ſhew by his 
continual coldneſs, and by ſeveral mortifications he made 
her indure, the little kindneſs he had for her, he had given 
her a very ſenſible mark of it, in deferring her Corona- 
tion, as if ſhe had been unworthy to fit on the Throne 
with him. Nay, after ſhe had brought him a Son, her 
Coronation was no more talked of than when ny were 
firſt married. This conduct plainly ſhewed, the Houſe of 
York was ſtill odious to him, and that he feared to take 
any ſtep which might give the People occafion to believe 
ſhe had ſome right to the Crown. It was impoſſible but 
this affectation ſhould cauſe great concern in the Yorkifts, 
who were much more numerous than the Lancaſtrians. 
1 3 This diſcontent being almoſt univerſal, ſome malicious 
Ae 5 '* perſons ſpread a report, that the King intended to put 
put Warwick to death the Earl of J/arwick, Priſoner in the Tawer, 
. “ and the ſole Male of the Houſe of York, Their Deſign 
Hall.” was, no doubt, to compare Henry with Richard III, who 
and that ere had taken away the lives of his two Nephews to ſecure 
ef Edward's the Crown, and intimate to the People, that in changing 
Sons Was . . 
live, Kings, they had only received one Tyrant for another, 
Moreover, it was openly rumoured, that one of Edward 
the Fourth's Sons was ſtill alive, having, as it were mi- 
raculouſly, eſcaped his Uncle's cruelty. All this plainly 
tended to ſound the People's inclinations. The King 
himſelf, whether he was the Author of this rumour, as 
his Hiſtorian affirms, or only fomented it by his car- 
riage (1), was not ſorry the People ran after a Phantome, 
becauſe it hindered them from too firmly adhering to the 
Perſons of the Houſe of York, which really exiſted. Mean 
while, as the eagerneſs wherewith the People ſwallowed 
this falſe report, was a clear evidence how ready they 
would be, if a favorable opportunity offered, to liſt againſt 
the King, ſo it gave occaſion to the Project I am going to 


ſpeak of. 
Fre A certain Oxford Prieſt, one Richard Simon, perceiving 
£4: , the People's joy at the falſe report of one of Edward the 
Stow. Fourth's Sons being alive, took it into his head to put 


—— upon the World for Richard, Duke of Yori, Brother of 
"wor Edquard\, a young Man, named Lambert Simnel, a Ba- 
ker's Son, whom he trained up in his houſe, and believed 

proper to play ſuch a part. He was about the Duke of 

York's age 2), of good natural parts, and in all his beha- 

viour had ſomething grand, and above his birth. Simon 

had ſcarce begun inſtructing his Pupil, when another ru- 

mour was ſpread, that the Earl of J/arwick had made his 

He makes eſcape out of the Tower. This news, though falſe, cauſed 
22 275 among the People ſo general a joy, that the Prieſt thought 
of Warwick, fit to alter his Project, and make Simnel paſs for the Earl 
of Warwick, Simnel's age agreed better with the Earl's, 

and the circumſtance of his eſcape was ſuitable to the 

Plot. His Pupil was to be well inſtructed for this pur- 

poſe, ſince he was not to perſonate a young Man taken 

out of his Cradle in his infancy, and concealed in ſome 

private place, but a Prince well known, and brought up in 

the Court of Edward IV. The Earl was about twelve 

years old when impriſoned by Richard III. Simnel 
therefore was to learn to talk pertinently of Edward's 

Court, and to know particularly the Lords and Ladies 

that frequented it, as well as the King and Queen, 

This gives occaſion to preſume, that the Prieft was him- 

ſelf inſtructed by perſons well-informed, and the Plot 
ſuggeſted to him. For, though he had the aſſurance to 

form ſuch a deſign, it is not likely he could inſtruct his 

Pupil in many particulars, which he was neceſſarily to 

The King know. At leaſt, it is certain, the King imagined, the 
fuſpe#s the Queen his Mother-in-law, and other friends of the Houſe 
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of York, were the real Authors of this conttivance, and 
only made uſe of the Prieſt as an inſtrument to execute 
their Deſigns. The Queen-Dowager was extremely in- 
triguing. It was ſhe that had ſet on foot the Project in fa. 
vour of the King when in Bretagne, and thereby ſhewn 
her credit with the Yorki/ts, Beſides, ſhe could not but 
be very much diſpleaſed with the King's coldneſs to her 
Daughter, and his refuſing to have her crowned, This 
alone was ſufficient to cauſe the King to ſuſpect her. But 
it may be, there was more than bare ſuſpicions. 


1486, 


Be this as it will, $:mn, or thoſe that employed him, 77 »..,, 


not thinking proper to produce Simmel firſt in England, c 
« mnel 1. 
Irel ing, 


where he might be examined too cloſely, and by Per- IF 


ſons too knowing, judged it convenient that he ſhould act #1. 


his firſt ſcene in Ireland, where Simon the Prieſt accom- B 
panied him. In all appearance, ſome meaſures had been 


don. 


Hollins, 


taken for his reception in that Country. Since FHenzy's B. 


acceſſion to the Throne, he had very much neglected the 
affairs of that Iſland, reckoning that being maſter in Eng- 
land, the Iriſb were not to be feared. Indeed, he made 
the Duke of Bedford Governor of Ireland, in the room 
of the Earl of Lincoln, Nephew of Richard III, but had 
continued the fame Deputy, the ſame Chancellor, and all 
the reſt of the officers placed there by Richard. So, the 
Duke of Bedford being till in England, Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald Earl of Kildare commanded in Jreland as Deputy, 
and his Brother was Chancellor (3). 


It is more than probable, that the Earl of K?dare was dm 


in the Plot, and had even begun to take meaſures to cauſe 


Lambert Simnel, the pretended Earl of J/arwick, to be l 


acknowledged in Ireland. Ever ſince June laſt, Henry Hall 
doll»: 
Bacon. 


had received notice that ſomething was contriving againſt 
his ſervice in that Country, though he knew not the par- 
ticulars. Upon this information, he ſent for the Deputy 
to Court, but the Earl found means to cauſe the Council 
of Ireland to write to him, that the Deputy's preſence 
was abſolutely neceſſary in the Iſland. Simnel being ar- 
rived at Dublin, addreſſed himſelf to the Earl of K:l/dare 
as Earl of FYVarwick, and informed him how he eſcaped 
out of the Tower. If the Earl of Kildare had not been in 
the Plot, or at leaſt, wiſhed the thing to be as Simnel re- 
lated it, he would doubtleſs have ſeized the Pretender. 
It was his duty, as he commanded in Jreland in the King's 


* 


C5 
ln — 
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name. But inſtead of taking that courſe, he left him at Hall 


liberty, and fo ordered it, with his Brother the Chancel- 
lor's help, that the arrival of the pretended Earl of ar- 
wick was divulged, without their appearing to be con- 
cerned, They would firſt ſee how the People would 
be affected with the news. The Impreſſion it made, was 
as great and as ſudden, as the Authors of the Plot could 
deſire, When it was known in Dublin that the Earl of 
Warwick was arrived, the People expreſſed ſo great joy, 
that the Deputy and Chancellor believed there was no 
danger in acknowledging the Pretender. So, after a con- 
ference with their friends and confidents, they ſolemuly 
waited upon him at his lodging, and conducted him with 
great pomp to the Caſtle, where he was treated like a 
Prince (4). Simnel received the reſpect that was paid him 
with a countenance and carriage that by no means 
favoured of the meanneſs of his Birth. In a few days 
he was proclaimed in Dublin King of England, and Lord 
of Ireland, by the name of Edward VI. The Iriþ re- 
garded not the attainder of the Duke of Clarence his pre- 
tended Father, having newly learnt by the example of 
Henry himſelf, that the advancement to the Throne takes 
away all defects. 


The news of ſo unexpected an event made the King 2 ws 


emparr 4 


very uneaſy, becauſe it ſtruck upon that ftring, which H. 
he ever moſt feared ; namely, his Title, of the goodneſs Bun 


whereof he was not himſelf thoroughly ſatisfied. Indeed, 
the victory of Boſworth had given him an opportunity to 
decide the queſtion himſelf in his favour. But he was 
very ſenſible, that if the Titles of the two Houſes came 
once more to be put in the balance, he ſhould want a ſecond 
victory to confirm his, and the Houſe of York would have 
reaſons more than ſufficient, if their affairs grew pro- 
ſperous. In the next place, Ireland, where the pretend- 
ed Earl of Warwick was retired, was a Country wholly 
devoted to the Houſe of York, and conſequently it was 
not eaſy to attack the Rebels there. For that purpoſe, it 
would be neceſſary to lead thither a numerous 8 
which could not be done without immenſe charge. In 
fine, it was to be feared, the flames which began to ap- 
pear in Ireland, would reach England, and that there 
was a ſecret correſpondence between the 1ri/h and En- 


gliſh. In this ſtrait, he called a Council of his moſt inti- — 


Queen- 
Dowage, — 
Bacon. (1) The Lord Verulam only ſays, “ Neither was the King's Nature and Cuſtoms greatly fit to diſperſe theſe Miſts, but contrariwiſe, he had a faſhion ra- 


ther to create doubts than aſſurance,” p. 583. 
(2) About fifteen years old. Bacon, p. 5833. 


(3) Sir James Ware ſays, the Earl was called Gerald Fitz Gerald, and the Chancellor, Thomas. 
(4) Thcy alſo ſent Meſſengers to England, to defire the moit conſiderable Periom, whom they knew to be well affected to the Houſe of Nerd, to ſupply the 


young pretended King with Money, Hal, fol. 7. 
3 


mate 
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mate friends (1), privately to conſult with them upon 
what was to be done in the preſent emergency. It is to 
be preſumed, he told them, the Queen Dowager his Mo- 
ther-in-law had raifed this ſtorm, whether he had any 
roof, or 1t Was only a ſuſpicion thought by him to be 


1486. 


»11 Ore nded. 
agen as it will, preſently after holding this Council, 
e 1. ordered his Mother-in-law to be confined in the Nun- 
en- nery of Bermondſcy ¶ in Southwark. |] Moreover he ſeiz- 
„ q all her Eftate, which was very conſiderable. But as he 


+ did not care to diſcover to the publick the reaſon of this 
tir Etat. rigorous uſage, becauſe he could not perhaps give ſuffici- 
22 ent proof of her crime, he cauſed it to be reported, 
* inofh. that ſhe was thus puniſhed for delivering the Princeſſes 


her Daughters into the hands of Richard III. This 
pretence rendered his action {till more enormous with the 
people. 1 hey could not help thinking it very ſtrange, that 
the Queen Dowager ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed for a 
{ault, which might rather be deemed a weakneſs than a 
premeditated malice. In the next place, it could not be 
cunceived, why the King had ſo long neglected to in- 
quire into this pretended crime. In the third place, ſince 
e had married her Daughter, he ſeemed to have owned 
that ſhe was innocent, or at leaſt had forgiven her. 
Laftly, all knowing her to have been one of the principal 
inſtruments of his advancement to the Throne, they 
could not but abhor his ingratitude. This ſevere uſage 
was thought to be a plain indication of a ſettled deſign, 
to uſe all pretences to complete the ruin of the Houſe 
of York and its adherents. But it was not only com- 
pathon for the Queen's ſufferings, which gave riſe to 
theſe refietions ; her example ſtruck terror into all the 
Kingdom, there being very few families but what were 
guilty, either of having aſſiſted Richard III, or of not 
having oppoſed him. When it was conſidered there- 
fore, that the King's Mother-in-law was reduced to this 
ſad condition, for not having been willing or able to re- 
ſiſt the Tyranny of the late King, every one was afraid 
of being called to account for the like crimes, which 
Ste der were ſuppoſed to be buried in oblivion. Notwithſtan- 
Cjincme#ts ding all this, the Queen Dowager was confined to the 
day of her death, which happened not till ſome years 
after (2). 
AF It was thought at firſt that the Queen Dowager's 
Waraick 4 misfortune proceeded from the cauſe publiſhed by the 
King. But it was quickly perceived to be an effect of 
the decrees of the ſecret Council called by the King 
Bin. upon Simnel's affair. Shortly after, purſuant to another 
Hung gecree of the ſame Council, the King ordered the true 
Earl of JVarwick to be ſhown in publick, who was led 
through the principal ſtreets of London, and then con- 
ducted in ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, where multi- 
tudes were aſſembled to ſee him. There, all had time 
allowed them to view him attentively. -» i he was 
made to talk with thoſe that knew him beſt, and par- 
ticularly with ſuch as were known to be well affected to 
the Houſe of York ; after which, he was again conveyed 
Bacon, to the Tower, But the Iriſb maintained, that the Earl 
of [Farwick, ſhown at London, was an impoſtor, and 
their's at Dublin the true Earl, They even took oc- 
caſion from hence to exclaim againſt the King, for pro- 
ſtituting the ceremony of a proceſſion to ſuch a cheat. 
The King fearing the miſchief would gain ground, 
thought to ſtop it, by proclaiming a general pardon to all 
that ſhould quit the Rebels, and by promiſing a reward 
to thoſe that ſhould diſcover the ſecret of the plot. At 
the ſame time he ſent orders to guard the Ports, that the 
Male-contents of England might not paſs over and join 
their friends in Ireland. But all this was not capable 
to break the meaſures of his enemies. 


It was not only in Ireland that troubles were preparing 
ef for him, The readineſs wherewith ſome Engliſb Lords 
P..i and Gentlemen embraced this opportunity to endeavour 


Prrzuaty. his ruin, plainly ſhowed, the conſpiracy had been laid 
aal. ſome time before in England. Indeed, it is not likely, 
11:4, ſingle Prieſt ſhould have formed ſuch a project, with- 
Picen, out imparting it to perſons more able than himſelf to 
accompliſh it. Be this as it will, John Earl of Lincoln, 
declared by Richard III his Uncle, preſumptive Heir of 
the Crown, was the firſt that openly appeared to main- 
tan the intereſt of the pretended Earl of J/arwick, He 
was Son of Jahn de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Elizabeth 
Siſter of Edward IV, and Richard III. This Earl how- 
ever ſeemed to act contrary to his own intereſt in taking 
part with the Earl of J/arwick, who was nearer the 
Throne than himſelf. But as, probably, he was not ig- 
norant, the perſon in Ireland was a cheat, he did not queſ- 
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tion that he ſhould eaſily deſtroy him, when he had made 
him his inſtrument to dethrone Henry, So, upon the 
firſt news of Simnels being received and proclaimed King 
at Dublin, he embarked for Flanders, to concert with the 
Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundy, the means to accompliſh 
this undertaking, 
Since the death of Charles Duke of Burgundy, Mar- COON 

garet of York his Widow, Siſter of Edward IV, and K 7 rojo 
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chard III, lived in Flanders where her Dower was aſ- gard v cb 
ſigned her. As ſhe had no Children by the Duke her %, 
Husband, ſhe carefully attended the education of the * 
Archduke Philip, Son of Maximilian of Auſtria, and 

Maria of Burgundy her Daughter-in-law. She had with 

extreme Concern, ſeen the revolution which reſtored the 

Houſe of Lancaſter to the Throne, in prejudice of the 

Houſe of York, She would however have been patient, 

if Henry VII in uniting the two Houſes by his marriage 

with Elizabeth, had held the balance even, and diſpenſ-4 

his favours impartially to the friends of both parties. 

But ſhe altered her mind, when ſhe ſaw Henry delayed 

marrying her Niece till the Crown was adjudged to him- 

ſelt, without any mixture of the Title of the Houſe ot 

Tork. She could not ſee without trouble, that, even 

aſter his marriage, he refuſed to let Elizab-th be crown- 

ed, an honour no Queen of Augland had been debarret 

of ſince the conqueſt; and the birth of a Son had wo! 

induced him to do her that juſtice. So, perceivins lis 

hatred of the whole Houſe of York was implacable, ike 

did not think herſelf obliged to have much regard for 

him. On the contrary, ſhe believed, ſhe might without 

ſcruple, labour his ruin. Indeed, it is uncertain whether 

this Princeſs was concerned in the Prieſt's and Sinn 

plot, before Ireland declared for him. It is however very 

likely, ſhe had helped to manage, together with the 
Qucen Dowager, the Earl of Linceln, and ſome other 

friends of the Houſe of York. For, the Earl of Linczlr's 

voyage into Flanders, upon the firſt news of Simnel's ar- 

rival in Treland, gives occaſion to preſume, he held pri- 

vate intelligence with the Ducheſs of Burgundy, and 

from her expected the ſucceſs of the enterprize. The 

Lord Lovel, who was in Flanders before him, was 

likewiſe in the Plot as well as Sir Thomas Broughton, 

who ſtaid in England to ſend them notice of what was 

tranſacting there. 

Whether the Ducheſs of Burgundy contrived this Plot Sie prom:cu 

herſelf, or was only informed of it by the Earl of Lin- va +/+ 
coln, ſhe readily embraced this opportunity, which ſhe 1%, 
believed ſufficiently favorable to inſpire her with hepes Hal. 
of defeating Henry's eftabliſhment. Having adviſed with Bacoa. 
the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Lovel, and ſome other Fugi- 
tives, ſhe promiſed to furniſh them with two thouſand 
veteran German Soldiers, under the command of art: 
Swart an Officer of note, with whom they ſhould pats 
into Ireland, to ſtrengthen the new King's party. She 
did not at all doubt but theſe ſuccours coming from a 
foreign Country would encourage the Is to take 
Arms in England. In this ſituation were the King's 
affairs about the end of the year 1486. But before we 
proceed to the occurrences of the next year, we mult 
briefly ſee what had paſſed in the neighbouring Coun- 
tries, eſpecially in France and Bretagne during the courſe 
of this year, 

I left the Duke of Orleans in Bretagne with the Prince Afair: of 
of Orange and the Earl of Dunais. Theſe Princes were —_—— 
no ſooner in that Country, but many of their friends 
came and joined them, and even brought them ſome 
Troops. The Duke of Bretagne was old and infirm 
both in body and mind. Since the death of Landais he 
did not know who to truſt with the adminiſtration of 
his affairs, conſidering his Barons but as ſo many enemies, 
though he had granted them a pardon. The Duke of 
Orleans finding him thus embarraſſed, gained ſuch an 
aſcendent over him, that he governed Bretagne as if he 
had been the Sovereign, Ihe advantages he enjoyed 
in that Country, where almoſt every thing was in his 
diſpoſal, drew thither many Frenchmen, who came to 
offer him their ſervice, Mean while, the Duke of Bre- 
tagne aſſembled the States, and cauſed his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter Ann to be declared Heireſs of the Duchy; and in 
caſe ſhe died without iſſue, it was decreed, her younger 
Siſter //abe! ſhould ſucceed her. 

The Lords of Bretagne newly reconciled to their So- 
vereign, perceiving, the Duke of Orleans ruled abſolutely 
in the Duke's Name, and that the French flocked to him 
in Crowds, began to entertain Suſpicions of their Prince. 

They were afraid, he had ſent for all theſe Strangers to 
help him to be revenged of them for their outrage upon 


(1) At the Charter Zexſe at Sbene, now called Richmond. Hall, fol. 7. Bacon, P 584. 
(2) She was buried at Windſor, by her Husband King Edward IV. She compleated the founding of Queen's College in Cambridge, begun by 


Margaret, King Henry IV Queen. Hall, tol. . Bacon, p. 535. 
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2435, His Favorite In this belief, they aſſembled at Chateau- 
briant to conſult what was to be done to prevent the dan- 
ger with which they thought themfelves threatned, They 
were headed by the Lord of Rieux Marſhal of Bretogne. 
Charles VIII, who was apprehenſive, the Duke of Or- 
leans intended to make uſe of the Duke of Bretagne's 
Forces to raiſe freſh troubles in France, thought it his 
Intereſt to cheriſh the Britihþ Lords diſcontent. He 
hoped thereby to hinder the Duke of Bretagne from aſſiſt- 
ing the Duke of Orleans, To that end, he ſent to the 
Barons aſſembled at Chateaubriant, Andrew d' Epinay 
commonly called the Cardinal of Bourdeaux, with an of- 
fer of his Protection. The offer was gladly received by 
many of them, ſome of whom perhaps were already gained 
by the Court of France. Others, ſoreſeeing the Incon- 
veniences that might follow, were for rejecting it. They 
alledged the ſeveral attempts of Charles's Predeceſſors to 
become maſters of Bretagne, and how dangerous it was to 
admit the French into the Country. In fine, to prevent 
this miſchief, it was agreed, that a Treaty ſhould be 
made with the King of France, to determine the number 
of Men he was to find them, and to ſet bounds to his 
pretenſions. Purſuant to this reſolution, they ſigned with 
the Cardinal a Treaty, importing, that the King ſhould 
ſend them an aid not exceeding four hundred Lances, and 
four thouſand Foot; that he ſhould not take or beſiege 
any place, neither make any demands upon the Duchy 
betore Duke PFrancis's death. Charles ratihed the T reaty, 
but as he afterwards ſhowed, not with deſign to ob- 
ſerve it. 

he Cardinal of Beurdeaux being returned to the King, 
told him, that during his ſtay at Chateaubriant, he had 
learnt, that the Prince of Orange was ſecretly treating of 
a Marriage between Maximilian of Auſtria, and Ann, el- 
deſt Daughter and Heireſs of the Duke of Bretagne. This 
diſcovery obliged King Charles to form the project of 
ſeizing Bretagne, if perhaps it was not quite formed al- 
ready, "The poſture of the affairs of Europe was extreme- 
Iv favorable. Ferdinand and Tſabella King and Queen of 
Arrarim and Caſtile, little regarded the preſervation of 
Bretagne, Belides, they were then employed in their 
wars with the Moors of Granada, But though Charles 
might have feared, that Frrdinand would enter into ſome 
League for the Duke of Bretagne's defenſe, he had an in- 
fallible way to prevent him: And that was, to reſtore 
him Ravfjillen, which was of much leſs conſequence than 
Bretagne to the Crown of France, Henry VII, who had 
4 manifeſt Interc{k to oppoſe this enterprize, was em- 
baraſſed with affairs that, probably, would hinder him from 
medling with thoſe of others. It was preciſely at the 
time, when the pretended Earl of JYarwick began to ap- 
pear in Ireland. As for the Low-Countries, Charles had 
not much to fear from thence. Philip, the Sovereign, 
was {till a Minor, Aaximilian his Father and Guardian, 
who governed theſe Provinces in his name, was but little 
regarded. Though he had made Peace with the Flemings, 
there was however a mutual diſtruſt, which would not 
ſufter him to ſend his Forces out of the Country, Be- 
hdes, the war with France was renewed this year, on ac- 
count of Teravenne, ſurprized in full Peace by the Gover- 
nor of Doeuay. In ſhort, though Maximilian was the 
Emperor's Son, and choſen King of the Romans in Fe- 
bruary this year, he was cver in extreme want of Mo- 
ney, his new Dignity having made no addition to his 
power (1). 

1487. In the beginning of the year 1487, Henry concluded 
Ji-ary of With Maximilian a Treaty wholly relating to Trade, and 
Commerce Which was only proviſional, till certain Articles could be 
worth ee ſettled, upon which the Engl/h and Flemings with diffi- 
L Couns rad mv * 

94 culty agreed. Ihe Trade between England and the Low- 
Jan. 2. Countries Was ſo neceſtary for the Subjects of both Princes, 
— 1 3 that it could not be interrupted without both being ſuf- 
ü 55-4 ſerers. But for that very rcaſon each ſtrove to reap ſome 
advantage from the ſituation of affairs, which rendered the 
Treaties very difficult. 
3 The Biſhop of Exeter being tranſlated to inchoſter, 
eee the King promoted to the vacant See, Richard Fox, who 
Exeter. was already Keeper of the Privy Seal, Of all the Cour- 
85 tiers, he was the perſon in whom the King placed the 
moſt Confidence, next to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
be. King Mean while, Henry was not eaſy, ſince the Earl of 
ris meas Lincoln's retiring into Flanders, He knew the Ducheſs of 
jar , Burgundy to be haughty and enterpriſing (2), and power- 


ofe is Ene | . : . . . , . a : 
„ ful enough to aſſiſt ſuch as would attempt to diſturb him. the Earl of Lincoln's arrival in Ireland with the foreign 
Hall. 

Bacon · (1) This year, on Nowvemb, 27, King Henry granted Bernard Andrews, his Poet Laureat, an Annuity of ten Marks Nymer“ Fad. Tom. 12» 
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4) Where he kept his CH. Hall, fol. g. 


(6) By the way of Cambridge. Hall, fol. 9. Heingſh. p. 1430. 


{-\ Namely, the Archbiſbops of Caſe! and Tuam, ard the Biſhops of Cg ber and ry. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 12+ p. 332 · 
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1 
The Lord Bacen obſerves, ſhe had rhe Spirit of a Man, and the Malice of a Woman. p. 585. 
Adding, That he ſhould always be able, (when he had cleared himſelf) to make him Reparation. Bacon, p- 586. 


5) This place was once famous throughout England for Pilgrimages to the Virgin Mary. For in thoſe days, whoever had not made a Viſit and 
an Offering to our Lady of Jalingham, was looked upon as impious and irreligious. Camb. in Norfolk. 
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The Earl of Lincoln's retreat into Flanders, preſently aſter 1435 
Simnel's arrival in Ireland, left him no room to queſtion $57, 
there was a deſign formed between the Ear} and the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, to ſupport the pretended Earl of 
IWVarwick. So, fearing the ſtorm would divide and Fall 

upon him both from Flanders and Irelaud, he reſolved to 

have two armies, under the command of the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Oxford, to be ready at the ſame 

time to oppoſe the deſcent of the Flemings and Jriſt, if 

they ſhould think of attacking Enzland, Mean w 
as he was not afraid of an Invaſion before Summer, he Nor ,, 
reſolved to improve the leiſure the Winter Seaſon afforded l. is 
him, in taking a progreſs into the eaſtern Counties of Senf — 
folk and Norfolk, There was moſt danger from thoſe &. 
parts, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of the Leto- Ceun— 

tries. When he was come to St. Edmundsbrry, he heard 

the Marquiſs of Dorſet was haſtening to clear himſelf of 

ſome Imputations laid to his Charge, and to offer his ſer- 

vice, But the King believing, that after what he had 

lately done to the Queen Dowager, the Marquiſs her Bro- 

ther could have no great affection for him, refuſed to re. 

ceive him, and ſent the Earl of Oxford to meet him, with 

orders to carry him to the Tower, He let him know 
however, that after the troubles were appeaſed he ſhould 
willingly hear him, and if he cauſed him to be arref« 

it was purely to provide for his own ſafety, by preventins 
his hearkening to thoſe that might give Eim ill advice (4), 
Then, he came to Norwich (4), from whence he wer 3 

in Pilgrimage to our Lady of //alſingham (5), after which, #.- 

he returned to London (6). 

It was not till the beginning of May, that the Earl of 7-7... - 
Lincoln, the Lord Level, and Martin Start, failed for 
Ireland, with the two thouſand Germans raiſed by the let, q 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, at her own expence, Preſently Mz. 
after their arrival at Dublin, they procceded to the Co- * 
ronation of the pretended King, which was performed ban 
with great Solemnity, in the preſence of the Earl of Kjl- J. Ware, 
dare, the Chancellor, and the reſt of the great Officers. 

He was crowned with a Crown taken from the head of 
the Virgin's Statue in St. Mary's Church. There were 
but two or three Biſhops that refuſed to acknowledge the 
new King (7). The Hiſtory of Ireland ſays, that the ;;., 
pretended Sovereign ſummoned a kind of Parliament. 
where the Clergy granted the Pepe a Subſidy, for fear the 
Court of Rome ſhould take occaſion from theſe procced- 
ings to trouble them, 

The Coronation being over, a great Council was held . 
to conſult what was next to be done. "Their ſucceſs in /* 4 
Ireland, where not a Sword was drawn for Henry, made . 
them expect great matters in England, The Leaders © 
fancied, they were in a much better Condition to over- 
throw Henry, than Henry himſelf was when he paſſed in- 
to England, to overthrow Richard III. They ſcarce 
doubted of Succeſs, being ſure, as they imagined, the En- 
gliſh for the moiſt part would riſe in their tavour. How- 
ever, ſome were for making Ireland the Scat of the war. 
They alledged, as the chief reaſon, that Ferry would never 
venture to come over in perſon, or in caſe he quitted Eng- 
land, his abſence would occafion in the Kingdom Infur- 
rections which would greatly promote the Affairs of the 
new King. Had this advice been taken, Heu would 
have been very much embaraſſed. In that caſe, he mult 
have had two {ſtrong armies on foot, one to ſubdue [re- 
land, the other to keep all quiet in England. It is eaſy 
to ſee, that at ſuch a juncture it would not have been pru- 
dent to leave Ezzland without Troops, both by reaſon of 
the Correſpondents, the Rebels might have there, and the 
neighbourhood of the Ducheſs of Burgundy, who would 
have taken advantage of ſuch a neglect. Accordingly, 
Henry, as I obſerved, had already reſolved to have two 
armies. But others on the contrary repreſented, that 
Ireland was not able to pay the German Troops, much 
leſs maintain a long war. That beſides, the ſtanding up- 
on the defenſive in Jreland was not the way to dethrone 
Henry, but the attacking him in England, where it was 
likely, they ſhould meet with many friends. This ad- 
vice was ſtrengthened by another reaſon, which was not 
alledged, but however was the real motive thereof, name- 
ly, that the Germans and Jriþ were in hopes of making, 
their fortunes in England, whereas in Ireland, they had 
ſcarce wherewithal to ſubſiſt, So, it was reſolved to paſs 
immediately into England, in the ſame Veſſels that had 
tranſported the Germans, Mean while, Henry hearing of 
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roops, was no longer embaraſſed, ſince he had only to 


87. x | .. » : 
- „ defend himſelf from one quarter, So, giving orders, that 
babes % all his Forces ſhould aſſemble near Coventry, he repaired 
{my ® in perſon to that City, which lies in the Center of the 


or wit Kingdom, till he had certain advice of the deſigns of his 
enemies. | | 
Some time after, he heard that Simmel was landed in 


_— wn Lancajhire (1), in Company with the Earls of Lincoln and 
Trglande Kildare, the Lord Level and the German General. Sir 
Hill Thomas Broughton joining the Rebels with a ſmall body 
M, war of Engliſh, they all marched together towards York, with- 
out committing any Act of Hoſtility in their rout, in or- 
der to draw the People to their fide, But they found 
themſelves deceived in their expectation. Not a Man, 
except what Broyghton had brought, took arms in their 
favour, the Engliſh not liking at all to receive a King at 
the hands of the Iriſb and Germans, The Earl of Lin- 
Nicon 


Halt. coin, who commanded the Army, had reſolved to avoid 
„fighting, in expectation of being joined by great numbers 
of Male-contents. But ſecing the People's coldneſs, he 
thought he ſhould come to a Battle as ſoon as poſſible, 
leſt his Army, which was but eight thouſand ſtrong, 
ſhould diminiſh inſtead of increaſing. So, changing his 
rout on a ſudden, he marched towards Newark, in hopes 
to become maſter of that place before the King ſhould 
arrive. | 
at. as Mean while, Henry was advanced as far as Ne!tingham, 
ee 50 where he held a Council of War. He had yet drawn to- 
ham. ether but fix thouſand Men, and for that reaſon ſeveral 
adviſed him to decline fighting till the reſt of the Troops 
which were expected, had joined him. But he Was of 
another opinion. As he could not believe that the Earl of 
Lincelu had formed ſuch an enterprize, without aſſurances 
of being aſſiſted, he judged it requiſite to give him Battle 
without delay. I'wo days after he ſaw his Army reinfor- 
cod with five or ſix thouſand men (2), whereupon all the 
reaſons againſt the reſolution, he had taken, entirely vaniſh- 
ed. As ſoon as he had reviewed theſe new Troops, he 
detached ſeveral parties of Light-Horſe to diſcover the Earl 
of Lincelu's deſigns, and being informed, he was advan- 
cing towards Newark, reſolved to prevent him. To that 
O ; 32 
end he marched with ſuch expedition, that he encamped 
between the Enemies Army and Newark, The Earl of 
Lincoln advanced that day to a little Village called Szcke, 
where he encamped on the ſide of a Hill. Next Morn- 
ing being June the 6th (3), Henry offered him Battle, 
leaving only in the Plain a ſpace to ſerve for the field. 
But he was debarred of one great advantage, in that the 
ground being narrow, would not allow him to extend the 
Front of his Army, which was more numerous than that 
of the Enemy. For which reaſon he was forced to draw 
up his Army into three lines, having taken care to place in 
the firſt all his beſt Troops to the number of ſix thou- 
ſand Men. Probably the Earl of Linceln had deſignedly 
choſen that ground, in hopes, that if he could defeat the 
King's firſt line, they wauld fall foul on the reſt of the 
Army and put them in diſorder, as it happened to Ri- 
chard III in the Battle of Brfworth. In effect, it was the 
King's firſt line only that ſought. They ſtood for three 
Hours the efforts of the Germans, who being uſed to War, 
and well diſciplined, fought with great order, and inſpired 
the Lich with Courage. At length the Earls of Lincoln 
and K:!/dare (4), and Martin Swart being flain on the 
"= place, and molt of the Germans killed or wounded, the 


_ Ii took to flight, not being able alone to reſiſt the Eng- 

"nt i. It is faid, there were at leaft four thouſand killed on 
the ſide of the Rebels, and half of the King's firſt line, 
alas ſhows with what obſtinacy it was fought on both 
lides (5). 


Among the Priſoners were found the new King of [re- 
land, become Lambert Simnel as before, and the Prieſt his 

. Companion and Inſtructor. Henry, either out of Generoſity 
„or Policy, was pleaſed to give Simnel his life, and to honour, 
„„ * With the office of Turn-ſpit in his Kitchen, the Perſon that 
had boldly afpired to the Throne, and even worn a Crown, 
2 Some time after he was preferred to be one of the King's 
„ Vaulconers [ in which office he died. ] As for the Prieſt, 
hi, He was immediately committed cloſe Priſoner, and heard 
of no more, Some imagined he was privately put to 
death, others that the King was pleaſed to ſpare his life, 
in order to learn the moſt ſecret circumſtances of the con- 
piracy, and it may be, to confront him with the guilty, 


1) He landed at the Pyle of Fewdrey near Lancafler. Hall, fol. . 
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if there was occaſion. However it does not appear in Hiſ- 1497. 
tory, that Henry made any diſcovery by that means, At 

leaſt, there was nothing divulged. If the Queen Dowager 

was in the Plot, ſhe could not be more rigorouſly puniſh- 

ed than ſhe was already, unleſs ſhe was brought to the 
Scaffold. As for the Ducheſs of Burgundy, ſhe had no 
occaſion to fear any Proceedings againſt her. It is (id 

the King was extremely ſorry for the death of the Ear] 

of Lincoln, which robbed him of the ſatisfaction of know- 

ing all the particulars ot the Plot. As for the Lord Lo- The Hen, 
vel, fome ſay he was drowned in attempting to ſwim the Cera +/ 
Trent, others affirm, he was lain in the Battle. Some , 
again report, that he ſpent the reſidue of his life in a Hall, 
Cave, Be this as it will, he appeared no more from that Bacon. 
time, 

Preſently after the Battle, the King marched to 7 incl, Se 
where he made ſome ſtay, and then went to 777. In 1-4 
his way, were tried many perſons accuſed of holding in- 
telligence with the late Rebels. It is true, moſt of them Bron, 
were puniſhed only by Fines, the King's ſole aim being 
to fill his Coffers. And therefore he choſe rather that 
theſe Trials ſhould be ended by Commiſſioners of his own 
appointing, or by a Court Martial, than by the uſual 
courſe of Juſtice, which was not ſo favorable to his de- 
ſign. For, in accuſations of this Nature, the Laws of 
England admit of no medium between death and ab(- 
lute diſcharge, and the King would have neither. But 
Commiſſioners and Court Martials are not fo ſtrictly con- 
hned to the Letter of the Law (6), but judge in 2 more 
arbitrary manner. "Therefore the frequent incroachment, 
of what is called in England the Martial Law, upon the 
privileges of the People, has been the cauſe of reducing it 
within juſt bounds, ſo that it cannot take place but by an 
Act of Parliament made for that purpoſe (). As for 2d- 
miniſtring juſtice by Commiſſioners, it is true the King 
has ſtill that prerogative, but then he ſeldom uſes it, and 
in certain caſes only by Commiſſions of Oyer and 7 
ner (8) as they are called. It is certain, Henry upon this 
occal:on diſcovered his covetous and ſelfiſn Temper, He 
pretended to favour the guilty in ſparing their lives: But 
this Clemency was more than balanced by his ſeverity, 
in ſtripping them of their poſſeſſions. The crime they 
were charged with was not of having aſſiſted the Rebels, 
but of having raiſed and diſperſed a report ſome days be- 
fore the Battle, that the Royal Army was cut in pieccs. 
The King ſuppoſing that ſuch a report was ſpread only to 
diſcourage his friends, and hinder them from bringing 
him Troops, made ſtrict Inquiry after thoſe that were 
ſuſpected of this new ſort of crime. As his ſole aim was 
to make an advantage of the Fines and Confiſcations, the 
perſons commiſſioned for Judges were more ready and 
leſs ſcrupulous to favour his deſign, than if the lives of the 
parties accuſed had been at ſtake. It may be ealily gueil- 
ed the King made choice of the fitteſt perſons for hi; pur- 
poſe, His Hiſtorian ſays, that Henry's progreſs to Lin- 
coln and York, was more like an itinerary Circuit of Juſ- 
tice, than a King's progreſs to viſit his Counties, 

When the King had drawn what he wanted from the 
guilty or ſuſpected perſons, he ſent for a papal commit- , 77 
tion, to impower the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to abſolve RA. 
thoſe that had incurred the Penalty of Excommunication Ans. 5 
decreed by the Bull before- mentioned. The Pope in this 79 k —_ 
Commmiſhon took for granted, that they who had at- . 
tempted to diſturb Henry in the poſſeſſion of the Crown, 
were {truck with bitter remorſe, and therefore he was 
willing, from a motive of charity, to eaſe their conſcience. 

But it was evident, that this was only for a further Sup- 

rt of the King's title. 

At the ſame time Innocent VIII ſent a Bull to reſtrain Antler ces 
a little the privileges of Sanctuary. It ran, That if ne : 
Thieves, Murderers, Robbers, regiſtered as Sanctuary- nin. 
Men, ſhould ſally out and commit freſn offences, and en- 
ter again, in ſuch caſe they might be taken out of their 
Sanctuaries by the King's Officers. That as for Debtors 
who had taken Sanctuary to defraud their Creditors, their 
perſons only ſhould be protected, but their goods out of 
Sanctuary ſhould be liable to ſeizure. As for Traitors, 
the King was allowed to appoint them Keepers in their 
Sanctuaries to prevent their eſcape, Certainly it was a 
great abuſe to make Churches ſerve to protect Villains. 

It had been long complained of in ENgland, and probably 
the King had applied for a reformation, but could obtain 


Bacon. 
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(2) With them came George Talbot Earl of Sbrewsbury, the Lord Strange, Sir Jobn Cheney, and of other Knights and Gentlemen at leaſt three» 
Pelydore Virgil hath a Liſt of them, Vit. 


Hen, 7. 


) Hall, Stxv and Hollingſhead tay, it was the 16th; and Sir F. Ware the 20th. 
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4 Sir James Ware ſays, it was temat Fitzgerald, who according to him is erroneouſly called the Earl, that was killed, 
In this Battle Sir Tema Breughton is ſaid by our Hiſtorians to fall alſo; but Camden ſays, it is a miſtake, and that he eſcaped to Wither- 
eftmereland, where he lived a good while incognito among his Tenants, and where he died and was buried; his Grave be- 


pends upon the juſt but arbitrary Power and Pleaſure of the King, or bis Lieutenant. fee Jaceb ſub voce Martial Law. 
putting any man to death by Maitial Law, in time of Peace, was adjudged to be againſt Magna Charta, ard Murder. 3 I. 52. 
Parliament have of late enabled our Kings to bold Courts Martial in time of Peace, See 4 and 
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only what we have juſt ſeen. Alexander VI confirmed 


this Bull in 1493. 

In the King's progreſs to Lincoln and York, he had fre- 
quent occaſion to perceive that his partiality to the Houſe 
of Jork, and injurious Treatment of his Queen in refu- 
ſing to have her crowned, were the main Springs of the 
People's diſcontent. So, contrary to his inclination, and 
with a ſole view to prevent future troubles, he reſolved at 
laſt to do her that Juſtice, He came to London the be- 
ginning of November, where he made a triumphant entry. 
Next day he went in Proceſſion to St. Paul's, and had Te 
Deum ſung for his victory over the Rebels. He was ve- 
ry glad to render it as conſpicuous as poſſible, in order 
to ſtrike terror into his Enemies. Then he commiſſioned 
the Duke of Bedford to execute the office of High-Stew- 
ard at the Queen's Coronation, which was performed on 
the 25th of November, with the uſual Solemnities. The 
Queen was then one and twenty years old, and had now 
been married two years, So the King's affected delay of 
her Coronation, could not but be deemed a conſequence 
of a ſettled deſign to humble the Houſe of York, and the 
(Queen in particular, whom the King conſidered as his 
Rival. Accordingly, as it was eafily perceived, that his 
reſolution to have her crowned immediately after Simnel's 
Aſtair, was the effect of his fear, he was not thanked for 


ee of it, becauſe he was believed to do it with regret. He 
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likewiſe releaſed the Marquifs of Derſet without examina- 
tion, probably to give the People ſome ſatisfaction, He 
intended to have it thought an Act of Grace, and withal 
to leave the Marquiſs in the fear of being ſtill called to an 
account. But it is to be preſumed, that ſince he was fo lit- 
tle inclined to ſhow mercy to the Yorki/?s, he would not 
have diſcharged the Marquiſs fo eaſily, had there been 
proofs to convict him. 

Towards the end of the year, Henry ſent a ſolemn 
Embaſſy to the Pope, wherein the Ambaſſador that was 
Spokeſman diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his exceſſive Encomi- 
ums of the King his Maſter. His praiſes would have 
paſted for extravagant, if his commendations of the Pope 
had not made them ſeem very moderate, 

During the King's ſtay at York (i), after the Battle of 
$:che, publick diſturbances in Scotland gave him an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a Negotiation with James III, from 
which he hoped to reap ſome advantage. I have ſpoken of 
Fames's Character in the Reign of Edward IV, and 
ſhown how odious he had rendered himſelf to his great 
Men, even to their being forced to hang his Favorites, 
The War made upon him by Edward IV, and his danger 
of being dethroned, ſeemed to have ſomething moderated 
his paſſions, or at leaſt, obliged him to ſhow them leſs, 
But the Death of Prince Alexander his Brother, and of 
Edward IV, and the troubles in England during the 
Reign of Richard III, giving room to believe he had no- 
thing more to fear, he returned to his former courſes, 
Without reflecting any more on the risk he had run, he 
entirely gave himſelf up to a new Sett of Favorites, Men 
of mean Birth, and no leſs odious to the Nation than the 
former. But this was a trifle in compariſon of the deſign 
he afterwards formed. As he harboured in his Breaſt a 
violent defire of revenge upon the great Men who had of- 
fended him, he reſolved to diſpatch at once all thoſe whom 
he conſidered as his principal Enemies. To that end he 
careſſed them exceedingly, and became very familiar with 
them, the better to ſurpriſe them, When by this diſſi- 
mulation he had drawn almoſt all of them to Court, 
he communicated his deſign to the Earl of Douglaſs, 
and told him, he did not intend to negle& fo fair an 
opportunity of deſtroying all his Enemies at once. Doug- 
{aſs feigned to approve his reſolution, but privately warned 
the Lords of their danger, and retired with them from 
Court. The King being diſappointed, reſolved to execute 
his deſign by open force, and levied Troops for that pur- 
poſe, but the Lords likewiſe armed for their defence, As 
all mutual confidence was deſtroyed, and nothing to be 
expected from an agreement with ſuch a Prince, they 
found means to gain his Son, by making him apprehen- 
five, they were going to deliver Scotland to the King of 
England, if he would not put himſelf at their head. As 
ſoon as the Prince had joined the Lords, their party grew 
ſo powcrful, that the King beginning to repent his enter- 
prize, propoſed an agreement. But he was told, there 
was no other way to a reconciliation than the King's re- 
ſignation of the Crown to his Son. All hopes of Peace 
vaniſhing upon this propoſal, James ſhut himſelf up in the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, from whence he diſpatched Ambaſla- 
dors to the Pope, and the Kings of France and England, 
to deſire their aſſiſtance. 


(1) Hall and Hollingſbead ſay, That it was during his ſtay at Newcaſtle, where he ſpent the reſt of the Summer. fol. 11, p. 1432. 


p. 472. 
(2) On Novemb. 28. Rymer' Fad, Tom. 12+ p. 329, 
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It was in September, whilſt Henry was at York, that the 
river 


law, and her two Daughters, by marrying them in Ser- 
land. For that purpoſe he ſent to King James, Richard 
Fox Biſhop of Exeter, and Sir Richard Edgecomb, who 
agreed with him (2) upon the following articles, with 
their Maſter's pleaſure, 


I. That purſuant to a former agreement, the Marquiſ; . 
of Ormond, a Scotchman, ſhould marry Catherine, the A 


third Daughter of Edward IV. 


IT. That King James ſhould eſpouſe Elizabeth Widow D 


of Edward IV, and Mother to the Queen of England, Kali.” 


III. That 2 Duke of Rothſay, eldeſt Son of the 
and, ſhould marry another of Edward IV”; 
Daughters, 

IV. That the King of England ſhould reſign for ever 
to the King of Scotland, the Town of Berwick, 

V. That, in order to ſettle the Articles and Conditions 
of the three Marriages, Commiſſioners on both fides ſhould 
meet at Edinburgh the 24th of January next, and ano— 
ther aſſembly be held upon the ſame ſubject in May. 

VI. That the two Kings ſhall have an interview +: 

uly, 

VII. Laſtly, That the Truce concluded between the 
two Kingdoms, being to expire uy the zd, 1488, ſhould 
be prolonged to the iſt of Sepreznber 1489. 


As for the ſuccours which James expected from Henry, 
they were not mentioned in theſe Preliminaries, Pro- 
bably, King James's Ambaſladors were ſatisfied with a 
verbal promiſe. 


Henry ratified theſe Articles, the 2oth of December, but p. ;r, 


the King of Scotland's ratification is not with Hemys in 
the Collection of the Publick Afts, Perhaps James was 
prevented by the. troubles in his Kingdom, which daily 
increaſed, and cauſed likewiſe this project to vaniſh into 
air, as will be ſeen under the next year. 


The War continued all this time in the Zow-Conntrics, 45:11 of 
between Charles VIII and Maximilian, to the advantage “lo 


Countries 


8 P. Dani. 


of the firſt, whoſe Troops ſurprized St. Omer, and 
rouenne. Some time after, Maximilian having cauſed the 
Lord Ruffmgheim to be carried away and conducted to 
Milvorde, the Priſoner found means to eſcape and retire 
to Gaunt, Upon his arrival, he ſtirred up the Gants;; to 
revolt, and take arms againſt Maximilian. This war was 
of very great Conſequence with regard to the affairs of 
Bretagne, of which it is neceſſary at preſent to give a 
particular, though brief account, becauſe they are to be 
the ſubject of the Hiſtory of the five following years. 


The King of France, and the Lords of Bretagne had +... 
The Lords Pretapre- 
imagined, it was an excellent means to ſecure them from _ 
the deſigns of their Duke, and Charles perceived, it was Hes. 


treated together with very difterent views, 


an infallible way to conquer Bretagne. 


In the beginning of the Spring 1487, Charles ſent four Chart 


VIII min 
The gra: Pra 


firſt alone was fix thouſand ſtrong, which exceeded al- %% 
ready the number he had promiſed to find by the Treaty. Braga. 


armies into Bretagne, from four different quarters. 


Upon news of this Invaſion, the Duke of Bretagne ſeeing 
himſelf forſaken by almoſt all his Barons, retired into the 
Center of his Country, being accompanied by the Duke 
of Orleans, the Prince of Orange, the Earl of Dunois, 
and ſome other French Lords of the Duke of Orleons's 
Party. He ſtaid ſome time at Maletrait, where he very 
haſtily afſembled an army of ſixteen thouſand Men, ill 
armed, and undiſciplined, by reaſon of the long Peace Bre- 
tagne had enjoyed. 

The Duke's Court was in ſo great Conſternation, that 
none knew what courſe to take to reſiſt fo formidable an 
Invaſion. Indeed, means were found to engage the Lord 
d Albret, then in Navarre, to take the Duke's part, on 
promiſe of a Marriage with the Princeſs Ann, Heireſs of 
Bretagne. The Duke himſelf, and all the reſt of the 
Lords, the Duke of Orleans excepted, gave it under their 
hands to procure him this Marriage, but without inten- 
tion to perform their word. The Duke of Bretagne did 
not think him conſiderable enough for his Daughter. 
The Earl of Dunois deſigned to marry the young Prin- 
ceſs to the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince of Orange 
was privately labouring to procure this rich match for the 
King of the Romans, Thus this engagement was only 
intended to perſwade the Lord 4 Albret to withdraw two 


Stow, 


4 Troops 


. 148 
Ambaſſadors of Scotland came to him, under colour of Tre, ” 


treating of ſome differences concerning the Fiſhery of the 
"Pike Henry, who had an admirable talent at turn 

ing all things to his advantage, thought this a good op- AQ Pag 

portunity to be rid at once of the Queen his Mother-in. **» 3: 


era 1 - 
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;- Troops of Men at Arms, which he had in the French 
: Army, and ſend them into the Duke of Bretagne's Ser- 
vice. Poor refuge upon ſo preſſing an occaſion ! 

Mean while, the French being joined in one body, ad- 
vanced into the Country, and laid Siege to Pleermel. 
The Duke of Bretagne immediately marched to the re- 
lef of that place, but had the mortification to ſee him- 
ſelf forſaken by his army, of which there remained not 
with him above four thouſand Men. Surprized at this 
unexpected accident, he retired to Tanner. But the French, 
now maſters of Plaermel, purſued him fo briskly, that he 
was obliged to embark in great diſorder, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Nantz. The French improving this Conſter- 
nation, took Vannes and Dinant, and then beſieged Nantz. 
Some time before, the Duke had ſent the Earl of Duncis 
to England to deſire aſſiſtance, But though the Earl had 
embarked four ſeveral times, contrary winds had ſtill hin- 
dered him from purſuing his Voyage. Mean while, the 
Marſhal de Rieux head of the Male-contents, perceiving 
King Charles ſo ill obſerved the Treaty, complained of 
it in ſtrong terms. But inſtead of receiving any ſatis- 
faction, he was told, that great offence was taken at his 
boldneſs. 

Whilſt Charles was employed in the Siege of Nantz, he 

„ heard, the King of England had obtained a ſignal Victory 
18 yer his enemies, and the affair of the pretended Earl of 
| IVarwick was entirely ended. Till then he had believed 
*. him ſo embarraſſed at home, that he had not vouchſaſed to 
ſay any thing to him concerning the war with Bretagne. 
But when he knew him freed from his troubles, he ſent 
Ambaſſadors to try to divert him from any deſign he might 
have to interpoſe in that affair. 

D %Fr-xb The Ambaſſadors found the King at Leiceſter, where 
„they had their Audience. They told him, that the King 
4 their maſter conſidering him as his beſt friend, had ſent 
them to impart to him the Succeſs of his arms in Flanders, 
and withal to congratulate him upon his Victory over his 
rebellious Subjects: That they were moreover charged to 
tell him, that the King their maſter was forced to enter 
into a juſt war with the Duke of Bretagne, who had re- 
ceived the Duke of Orleans, declared enemy of France, 
not to protect him, but ſolely with a view to aid him to 
raiſe Commotions in the Kingdom, by lending him the 
aſſiſtance of his arms: That the King of France could 
not omit taking proper meaſures to prevent his pernicious 
deſigns, and therefore his war with the Duke of Bretagne 
was properly defenſive only, though he had cauſed an 
army to enter his Dominions: 'T hat he that gave the 
firſt blow, was not to be deemed the Aggreſſor, but he 
that gave the Provocation : That the Duke of Bretagne 
could not deny that he had harboured in his Dominions, 
nay, in his very Court, French Rebels, and formed plots 
with them very prejudicial to France, without being able 
to complain of any injury: That therefore the King their 
maſter hoped from his Wiſdom and Juſtice, that before 
he concerned himſelf in the war, he would weigh the ill 
Conſequences of a Protection given to rebellious Subjects, 
contrary to the Law of Nations, and the moſt folemn 
Treaties, particularly by a Homager : That if he was ſome- 
thing obliged to the Duke of Bretagne, on the other hand, 
he had not, doubtleſs, forgot the aid he had received from 
the King of France, when the Duke of Bretagne had not 
only abandoned him, but was even going to deliver him 
to his enemy : That this aid was given contrary to the 
Intereſt of France, ſince it would be better for her, that 
a Tyrant, odious to all his Subjects, ſhould reign in Eng- 
land, than ſuch a Prince as himſelf: That therefore, the 
King their maſter hoped, he would not undertake the de- 
fence of the Duke of Bretagne in ſo ill grounded a quarrel, 
0 M the contrary, aſſiſt his real friend, or at leaſt, ſtand 
uter, 
Ane, The Ambaſſadors avoiding, as a rock, to ſpeak of their 
maſter's deſign to conquer Bretagne, the King thought not 
Proper to mention it in his anſwer, though it was not 
ifficult to perceive it through all their diſguiſes. He con- 
tented himſelf with telling them, that of all perſons, he 
s moſt obliged to the King of France, and the Duke of 
etagne, For which reaſon he was extremely deſirous to 
2 them both real marks of his Gratitude. hat there- 
1 © he would, on the preſent occaſion, diſcharge the duty 
* true friend, by endeavouring amicably to end their dif- 
cc ny very ſpeedily ſend them Ambaſſadors to offer 
Ne kn * on. 
. Henry was not ſo blind, but he ſaw the King of France's 
1 fe "nent, But unhappily for Bretagne, he was poſſeſſed with 
„ notion, that Charles would never be able to execute his 
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(1) Beſides, he was poſſeſſed with 
2) Cbriflopher Urſeick his Chaplain. 1544 
; 3) ering this Siege, King Charles, 
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deſigns. His belief was founded upon the Forces of Bre- 1487 
tagne, which had hitherto ſucceſsfully reſiſted France ; upon 
the natural Levity of the French, who are caſily diſ- 
couraged by difficuities ; upon the troubles the Duke of 
leans could raiſe in the Kingdom, by means of his friends ; 
and upon the diverſion, the King of the Ran; could 
make in Flanders, Purſuant to this principle, which ap- 
peared afterwards to be very wrong, he reſolved to become 
only Mediator, without ſending any effective Supplies to 
the Duke of Bretagne. He did not doubt that King 
Charles would conſent to an accommodation, for fear of 
drawing upon him the arms of England. Indeed, it was 
evidently the Intereſt of the Exgliſb to prevent the ruin 
of Bretagne, and therefore Charles muſt have thought, 
they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe his de- 
ſign. Accordingly, Henry building upon this foundation, 
that Bretagne could not be ſubdued, if Fng/and ſeriouſly 
eſpouſed her quarrel, aud that Charles would not believe 
him. ſo impolitick as to ſuffer that Duchy to become a 
Province of France, imagined he would readily accept of 
his mediation, and deſiſt from his enterprize. He hoped 
to reap from thence two conſiderable advantages. Firſt, 
the reputation of making Peace between the two Princes, 
to whom he was equally obliged. The ſecond was much 
more important to him, As he was naturally very co- 
vetous, and as the defire of heaping up riches was the 
Chief end of all his projects, he perceived this affair would 
furniſh an occafion to demand money of the Parliament, 
under colour of aſſiſting Bretagne, and that he might keep 
this money without employing it (1). 

Purſuant to this ſcheme, he ſent Ambaſſadors (2) to H 
King Charles to offer his mediation, and in caſe it was xe as 
accepted, the Ambaſſadors had orders to make the ſame 
offer to the Duke of Bretagne. Charles was then em- Char'es 4: 
ployed in the Siege of Nantz, and as he hoped to be f,, 
ſoon maſter of the place, ſaw nothing more after that, B. 
capable of hindering him from entirely conquering Bre- 
tagne. So, all his endeavours tended only to manage, 
that the King of England ſhould not aſſiſt the Duke of 
Bretagne before the taking of Nantz. When the Am- 
baſſadors offered him the mediation of the King their 
maſter, he anſwered with great diſſimulation, he wil- 
lingly conſented, that the King of Eugland ſhould act 
not only as mediator between him and the Duke of 
Bretagne, but alſo as judge, and abſolute arbiter of the 
peace. He was in hopes, either the Duke of Bretagne 
would reject this propoſal, or if he accepted it, he 
ſhould poſſibly gain time till the taking of Nantz ; af- 
ter which, he conſidered himſelf as maſter of Bre- 
tagne, 

Tbe Ambaſſadors imagining they had ſurmounted the 77. D-4- 
greateſt difficulty, repaired to the Duke of Bretagne, who * 5 
was ſhut up in Nantz, and made him the fame offer 
from their maſter. The Duke of Orleans told them in 
the name of that Prince, that at a time when his 
Country was invaded, and ready to be ſwallowed up by 
the French, he expected rather an effective ſupply from 
the King of England, than a mediation, which muſt 
be fruitleſs, ſince nothing was more eaſy than to pro- 
long the Negotiation till Bretagne was loſt: That he 
intreated the King to remember the favours he had re- 
ceived in Bretagne, and conſider of what conſequence it 
was to England to hinder that Dukedom from becoming 
a Province of France. The Ambaſſadors returning with Carle, 
this anſwer to King Charles, he took occaſion to tell 2%; 


Refu lal Fg”? 
5 , 


them, that for his part, he was very deſirous of Peace, „% .... 
as plainly appeared by his propoſal, but was ſorry to 42 
find that the Duke of Bretagne, beſet by the Duke ot 
Orleans, would never conſent, without being forced by 
the continuation of the War. This he artfully inſtilled 
into the Ambaſſadors, who at their return into England, 
told the King, it was proper to leave the Duke of 
Bretagne in his preſent ill circumſtances, that he might 
be induced of himſelf to deſire the rejected Media- 
tion. 
Mean while, the Siege of Nantz was vigorouſly carried T. F-/ :/ 
on (3). Charles, probably, would have at laſt taken 1 
the place, had not the Earl of Dunois been detained in u. 
lower Bretagne by contrary Winds. Whilſt he was in Nw» 5 
thoſe parts, the Inhabitants of the Country hearing their“ 
Duke was beſieged in Nantz, aſſembled to the number of 
ſixty thouſand Men, with a reſolution to relieve him. 
The Earl of Dunois perceiving them in this diſpoſition, 

put himſelf at their head, and approached Nantz, the 
French not daring to attack the undiſciplined multitude. 
On the contrary, they contracted their quarters for their 


many ſecret Fears touching his own People, and therefore was loth to put weapons into their hands. Bacon, p. 590. 


the better to maintain his Diſſimulation, ſent Bernard Lord D' aubigney to King Henry, earneſtly defiring him, to 
ſome manner or other of this War and Controverſy between him and the Duke of Bret 
icbard Edgecombe, and Chriftopber Urſwick to France. Hall, fol. 13. Bacon, p- 590. 


Accordingly, Henry diſpatched the Abbot of 
ing ſhead, p. 1432 
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1487. better defence, aid fo left the Earl of Dunzrs free to 
throw ſfuccours into the own. Which done, he ſud- 
denly retired, not defiring to fight the French Army 
with ſuch Troops. This io ſeaſonable a relief, obliged 

Henry 's the French to retire, in deſpair of taking the place. The 
„ , raiüng of the Siege confirmed Henry in his belief, that 
«tim if the the conqueſt of Bretagne was too difficult for France. So, 
Aya of periiiting ſtill in his reſolution to ſtand neuter, he had 
not even the thought of ſending ſuccours to the Duke 
of Bretagne, He pretended however, to have his intereſt 
at heart; but it was only to procure a Subſidy from the 

Parliament, which he had ſummoned for the gth of No- 

Halt, verber, Mean while, he ſent again the ſame Amballa- 
dors to King Charles and the Duke of Bretagne, under 
colour of being perfectly informed of the ſtate of this 
affair, in order to lay it before the Parliament, though 
he knew beforchand what anſwer they were to bring 
back, 


This aid, though inconſiderable, made a great noiſe at the 
Court of France, Charles publickly complained of it ; but 
as Henry denied that the Lord //o:dville had carried 
theſe Troops to the Duke with his conſent, was con- 
tented with that ſatisfaction. He was very careful, at 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


ſerve for foundation to demand a Subſidy for the defence 
of Bretagne, though he {till believed the affair might be 
adjuſted, without drawing the Sword. His ſole aim was 
to make the Parliament apprehenſive of the loſs of Bre 
tagne, that they might more readily ſupply him with 
Ro which he intended to put entirely into his Cof- 
ers. 

The Parliament met the gth of November, juſt after the 7 . 
return of the Ambaſſadors. Care had been taken to di- 
vulge the report they had brought to the King, to prepare 
the Commons to make a powerful effort in the defence of 
Bretagne, The Archbiſhop of Canterbury (1) as Lord 
Chancellor, opened the Seſſion with a Speech to both 
Houſes to this effect: 


1497. 


© 'T hat the King thanked his Parliament for the Acts The Cle. 


paſſed in his favour at their laſt meeting : That he was wy 
© fo well ſatisfied of their affection, that he had made it 1 


| Ws ille About this time Edward Lord I/2dville, the Queen's © rule to himſelf to communicate to ſo good ſubjects all 
. %%% Uncle, deſired the King's licenſe to go and ſerve the Duke ** affairs, as well foreign as domeſtick, that might happen, 
% Dis if of Bretagne with a Troop of Voluntiers. Henry denied ““ and that one now occurred, concerning which he deſired 
gs his requeſt, not thinking proper to aid one of the parties “ to have their advice. 
wen when he was offering them his mediation. Nevertheleſs That the King of France (as no doubt they had heard) 
Hullingh. II geduille failed from the Ile of Ilight [of which he was © was making fierce War upon the Duke of Bretagne : 
Governour,] with four hundred Men into Bretagne. © 


That he alledged for reaſon the protection given by the 
© Duke of Bretagne to the Duke of Orleans; but others 
&« gueſſed a very different motive: That both partics had 
applied to the King, one to pray him to ſtand neu- 
<< ter, the other to deſire a powerful aid: That the King 
having offered his mediation, found the French King 


ſuch a juncture, not to quarrel with Henry for ſo ſmall a © ready to treat, but without diſcontinuing the War: 
matter. That the Duke on the contrary, though he was very 
Dr Tad, Betore the Engliſh Ambaſſadors arrived in Bretagne, © defirous of peace, and moſt wanted it, was averſe to a 
3 eh there had been in that Country a revolution prejudicial * Negotiation, not upon confidence of his own ſtrength, 


„% Dale, to the King of France's affairs. The Lords of Bretagne 
June 20, Who had treated with him, plainly perceiving his inten- 
tion was to conquer the Duchy, made their peace with 
the Duke, and obtained a full pardon, The Marſhal de 
Rieux, their head, was the laſt to comply. He would 
firſt be thoroughly convinced of the French King's de- 
ſigns, which yet he only ſuſpected. For that purpoſe, 
aiter privately treating with the Duke of Orleans, he 
ſent a meſſenger to the King to tell him, that the 
Duke of Orleans offered to quit Bretagne with all his fol- 
lowers; and therefore, ſince the French Troops had en- 
tered Bretagne only to expel that Prince, he moſt 
humbly bcfought him to recall them, purſuant to his 
Treaty with the Barons. Ann of Beaujeu, who was 
haughty and proud, imagining there was no need of any 
tarther ceremony, told the meſlenger, the King had 
gone too far to recede, and would fee the iſſue of the 
attair, This anſwer obliged the Marſhal to follow the 
example of the reſt of the Barons, and be reconcil- 


but upon diſtruſt of the French Court's ſincerity: "That 
aſter ſundry Embaſſies tending to an amicable determi- 
© nation of this affair, the King had deſiſted from his me- 
& diation, becauſe he could neither remove the Duke of 
© Bretagne's diſtruſt, nor perſuade the King of France to 
“ ceaſe Hoſtilities during the Treaty: That this being 
cc the {tate of the caſe, he deſired their advice, whether 
© he ſhould ſend ſuccours to the Duke of Bretagne, 
and enter into a defenſive league with him againſt 
France,” 


After thus ſtating the queſtion, he alledged ſeveral ar- 
guments pro and con, his aim being, under colour of leay- 
ing the Parliament free to determine what they ſhould 
judge proper, to make them ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
aiding Bretagne. This neceſſity was in effect fo evident, 
that there was need but of a very moderate knowledge 
of the intereſts of the State, to ſee of what conſequence 
it was to England to prevent the conqueſt of Bretagne. 


ed to the Duke, who gave him the command of his However, it is worth noting, that the King knowing how : 
Army. much it concerned the Engliſb to defend Bretagne, alledged F 
„ Frenh Though Charles had raiſed the Siege of Nantz, he theſe reaſons by the mouth of his Chancellor, only to L 
e 10% continued his conqueſts elſewhere. Soon after his Troops obtain a Subſidy, without intending however, to employ x 
took the Town of Dol by ſtorm; whereupon the Duke it in ſupport of the oppreſſed Prince. This will plainly y 
not thinking himſelf ſafe in Nantz, thought fit to retire appear in his whole future conduct. The Parliament, ac- A 5/4 K 
to Rennes, He ſaw himſelf extremely preſſed, and yet cording to the King's expectation, failed not to adviſe him 5 
did not hear that preparations were any where making for to undertake the defence of the Duke of Bretagne, and Bretagns 
The Date his relief. In this extremity, he was perſuaded by the granted him for that purpoſe as large a Subſidy as had ever 
5 ee Prince of Orange, to promiſe Ann his eldeſt Daughter to been given to any former King (2) on account of a foreign 
the King of the King of the Romans, though he had already promiſed War (3). . 
4% Roman, her to the Lord d"Albret. The Prince of Orange made As ſoon as the Parliament broke up, Henry reſumed 7”: 7. 
September. jim believe that Maximilian, finding himſelf concerned the way of Negotiation with Charles, {till fancying that nA 
to deſend Bretagne, would not fail to come to his aſſiſtance the terrour of his Arms would lead that Prince to an u. 
with a powerful Army. But at this very time, the revolt agreement. The only means however to ſave Bretagne, ant 
of the Ganzois diſabled that Prince to do any thing for was to ſend thither a ſtrong aid, and declare War with 11,jjng8: 
Bretagne. France, according to the Parliament's intention, But 
Henry's An Whilit theſe things paſſed, Henry's Ambaſſadors in Henry had laid another plan, founded wholly upon his 
ee e Bretagne had frequent opportunities to be convinced extreme deſire that the affair might be decided, without 5 
„ „that Charles was only amuſing the King their maſter, and his being forced to expend the money lately received. oy 
ne intended to conquer that Duchy. Henry knew this ftill He was content therefore with fending Ambaſſadors to , jabs 1 
z%ſ/N better than they; but was willing, their report ſhould King Charles, to notiſy to him the Parliament's reſolu- , B, 


Bacune 


(1) Dr. Jeu Merton, 
(2) Pulydore Virgil fays, it was a Poll-Tax 


Tributo in ſingula capita impoſito———But, according to Stow, every Man was taxed to pay the tenth 
Penny of all Lands and Goods, p. 473. See alio Hal!, fol. 16. Holling bead, p. 1434 F 1 
as follows: 1. {unzage, which was three Shillings on every Tun of Wine, of Denizens; and fix Shillings of Aliens. 2. Poundage, that is, one 1 
the Pound of all Merchandizes imported or exported; except Tin, for which Aliens were to pay two Shillings. 3. The Subſidy of Wool and W-:(fels, hic 
was thirty tluce Shillings and Four-pence of Denizens, and of Aliens three Pounds fix Shillings and Eight-pence, for every Sack of Wool, and for two hun- 
dred and forty Woolfſells. And for every Laſt of Hides, Denizens were to pay three Pounds fix Shillings and Eight-pence ; and Aliens, three Pounds thirtecn 
Shillings and Four-pence, Rymer's Fad. Tom. XII. p. 335, The Clergy granted then the King a Tenth. Ibid. p. 323. ; a 
(3) In this Parliament, the Authority of the Star-Chamber, which before ſubſiſted by the ancient common Laws of the Realm, was confirmed in — 
Caſes by Act ot Parliament. This Court conſiſted of Counſellors, Peers, Prelates, and chief Judges. It took cognizance of Forces, Frauds, Advances to 
wards heinous or capital Crimes not actually committed. The other remarkable Statutes now enacted were theſe: 1+ That if any of the King's Servants, 


In the firſt Parliament of this King, the Taxes granted were 


under the degree of a Lord, did conſpire the death of the King, or any of the King's Council, or Lord of the Realm, as the Lord Steward, — · 
Cemptrolicr, it ſhould be Felony. This Law was thought to be procured by the Lord Chancellor, who being a ſtern and haughty Man, and finding "pr? 
ſme mortal enemies in Court, provided for his own Satety. 2. The taking and carrying away Women, having Lands and Goods, (except PIN O — 
Bond-{laves) tucibly, and againſt their wills, and the abetting of it, was made Felony. 3. It was ordained, That Clerks convict ſhould be burne Bs 
Hand. 4 That the Sheritt ſhall certify the names of all his Priſoners at the Goal-Delivery. 5. That all Deeds of Gift made to defraud Crecitors *. 
be void. 6. That Celts thall be awarded to the Plaintiff, where the Defendant ſueth a Writ of Error before execution had. See Statut. 3 Henry VII; 
Bacon, p. 594. 
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1487. tion. But wWithal, as if he was afraid of going too far, 
hoe declared that the War on the part of England ſhould 
be only defenſive, and ſolely with reſpect to Bretagne. 


Charles's The Court of France eafily perceived by theſe pro- 
Aww. ccedings, that the King of England had no great deſire 


vigorouſly to puſh this affair, ſince, when he ſhould have 
been preparing for War, he contented himſelf with ſend- 
ing Ambaſſies. So, Charles told the Ambaſſadors, that 
he was always ready to accept of the King of England 
ſor Arbiter of the differences between him and the Duke 
of Bretagne; but did not intend to ſuffer himſelf to be 
amuſed with a Treaty, which would only ſerve to give 
the Duke time and opportunity to reſtore his affairs. 
That he ſhould be always willing to treat, provided it 
was not meant to require a Truce deſtructive of his in- 
tereſts, 
i433. The Winter procured the Duke of Bretagne a ceſſation 
„of Arms, which all the inſtances of the King of England 
had not been able to obtain, as it obliged the King of 
*/* France to put his Troops into quarters, and return to Pa- 
Art is Moreover in March 1488, the Marſhal de Rieux re- 
Mer i. took Vannes and Dinant, and garriſoned Ancennis and Cha- 
teuubriant. On the other hand, the Lord d' Albret's two 
Troops of Men at Arms deſerted the French ſervice, 
and joined the Duke's Army. But this little turn of 
Charles be- fortune was of no long continuance, In April the King 
La took the held again, and having retaken Ancennis and 
3 Chateaubriant, rated them to the ground. After that, he 
marched to Faugeres, and beſieged at once that place and 
St. Aubin du Cormier, 
The Lord Mean time, the Lord d' Albret having accepted the pro- 
Galler poſal made him in the beginning of the War, came into 
" ©. Bretagne to ſerve the Duke with a thouſand Horſe, Upon 
„„bis arrival, he prefled the Duke to perform his promiſe 
te, concerning the marriage. The Duke, who had privately 
„ promiſed his Daughter to Maximilian, being greatly em- 
Tel barafled, put the young Princeſs upon declaring, ſhe 
evaces 4:5 would never eſpouſe the Lord d' Albret, tho' ſhe was not 
then above eleven years old. This oppoſition gave the 
Duke a pretence to elude d Albret's purſuits, till the Prin- 
ceſo's obſtinacy could be conquered. 
MH: fi: ſs Mean while, the unfortunate Duke finding himſelf lit- 
„ „lle able to reſiſt the French, and receiving aſſiſtance nei- 
In, ther from Maximilian nor the King of England, ſent the 
Earl of Dunois to Charles to ſue for peace. Charles did 
not think fit to return a poſitive anſwer, He was willing 
firſt to ſee the ſucceſs of his two Sieges. On the other 
hand, he was in Treaty with Henry for a Truce which 
he expected ſhortly to conclude ; and that was to deter- 
mine him, either to refuſe peace to the Duke, or enter 
into Treaty with him. So, keeping the Earl of Dunois 
ſill at Court, under divers pretences, he put him off from 
day to day, till he had received certain advice from England. 
Nv Truce Shortly after, he heard that Henry had figned at Vindſor 
we , a Truce, to commence the 14th of fuly this year, and 
1, d. to end the 17th of January 1490. Thus having nothing 
act, Pub. to fear from England, he wholly applied himſelf to continue 
1 b. 337» his conqueſts, | 
5: Moſt certainly Henry, in leaving the Duke of Bretagne 
tlenry's to the mercy of his Enemy, acted directly contrary to 
Cad, the Parliament's intention, which had granted him a Sub- 
ſidy for the aſſiſtance of that Prince. This Truce, made 
without any neceſſity, when the Duke of Bretagne was 
molt preſſed, plainly ſhews, he ſuffered himſelf to be blind- 
ed by the Court of France, or rather by the defire of keep- 
ing the money granted by the Parliament for the aid of 
Bretagne. "I he Duke's occaſion for a powerful aſſiſtance 
could not be more preſſing. Charles was in the heart of 
his Country, at the head of a ſtrong Army, taking his 
Towns one after another, and he not able to make any 
reſiſtance. At the ſame time Henry was concluding with 
France a T ruce which tied up his hands, and afforded King 
en! ge a, Charles time and facility to conquer Bretagne. Wherefore 
„„bis Hiſtorian, prepoſſeſſed no doubt in his favor, and not 
ln. imagining, he had thus cauſeleſsly forſaken the poor Duke 
in his diſtreſs, mentions not this Truce made with France 
at ſo unſeaſonable a time. Moreover, he makes the Suc- 
cours ſent by Henry into Bretagne, to arrive there the be- 
ginning of 5 this year, whereas it is very certain they 
came not till March ſeven months after. "Theſe affected 
delays, which ſurprized all the world, proceeded wholly 
from the King's wrong notion of this War, and his deſire 
to end it, without being obliged to uſe the money given 
by Parliament, 
.Der, Mean time, the Duke of Bretagne, the Duke of Orle- 
775 ans, the Prince of Orange, and the Marſhal de Rieux, were 
#i, © in the utmoſt confuſion, The King of the Romans, the 


Aryentre, 
Hall, 


King of England, the Duke of Lorain, had ſeemed to 1458, 
eſpouſe their quarrel ; but it did not appear that any of 
them were preparing to aſſiſt them. In this extremity, a 
Council was held to conſider what courſe was to be taken. 
Moſt were for marching to the relief of Fougeres, and 
joining Battle rather than ſuffer that place to be loſt. The 
Marſhal de Ricux oppoſed in vain this dangerous advice, 
by repreſenting that the loſs of a Battle would infallibly 
be attended with the ruin of Bretagne. That it would 
be much wiſer to delay the time till the neighbouring 
Princes ſhould ſee their own intereſt, ſince it could not 
but be extremely prejudicial to them to ſuffer Bretagne 
to be ſwallowed up by France, To this it was replied, 
that probably Bretagne would be loſt before any Succours 
arrived, and therefore the only way to ſave it was a vic- 
tory, The Duke of Bretagne's underſtanding was fo im- 
paired, that he was little able to judge ſoundly of an Affair 
of ſuch conſequence. So ſuffering himſelf to be governed 
by the Counſels of the Duke of Orleans and the Prince 
of Orange his Nephew, he reſolved to march to the re- 
lief of Foaugeres. But upon his approach, he found the 
Town had already capitulated. Ihen he determined to 
relieve St. Aubin yi Cormier, but the Governor, tor want 
of Proviſions and Ammunition, had ſurrendered a few 
days before. 

Whilſt the Duke of Bretagne was marching to St. Au- Tie Du 
bin, all the Forces of France joined in one body, under dee 
the command of Lewis de Trimouille, for fear the Duke One a 
had intended to retake that place. In a few days, the-. 
two Armies were ſo near one another, that it was not 
poſſible to part without giving Battle. Whilſt they were 
preparing on both ſides, a rumour being ſpread among 
the Bretons, that the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of 
Orange were going to betray them, they were upon the 
point of disbanding. But the two Princes removed their 
tears, by going amongſt them to charge on foot. The 
Battle was fought the 28th of Jud, with fatal ſucceſs to Os. 
the Duke of Bretagne, who was defeated with the loſs of Du of Bre- 
his bett Troops. The Duke of Orleans and the Prince '; 
of Orange being taken Priſoners, the King commanded ee 
the firſt to be confined in the Tower of Bourges, but ſet Argentre. 
the other at liberty. The four hundred Engliſß brought Wo, duille 
over by the Lord J/codville, were almoſt all ſlain with , 2 
their Leader (1). As the Eugliſb were then diſtinguiſhed F1/-vers, 
by a Red-Crefs, twelve hundred (2) Bretons were joined Hal. 
to them with the ſame Badge, to make the French be- — 
lieve, that freſh Succours were arrived from England. It £1 of he 
may be, this gave occaſion to ſome to affirm, that King fen * 
Henry had already ſent a freſh body of Troops to the 74;; Natter. 
Duke of Bretagne. The Lord Verulam, who has writ the 
Hiſtory of this Reign, does not ſay this, but aſſures us, 
that eight thouſand Engliſb arrived within a few days, and 
oftered the French Battle, who did not think proper to 
accept it. Polydore Virgil and ſeveral others ſay the ſame 
thing, But herein they are miſtaken, Henry had not 
yet made any Treaty with the Duke of Bretagne, and it 
was not till after the Duke's death, and in March the next 
year, that he ſent, as will be ſeen, fix thouſand Men to 
the Ducheſs his Daughter. 

In a few days after the Battle of St. Aubin, Lewis de Rennes 
la Trimouille ordered the City of Rennes, Capital of Bre- 2 *2 
tagne, to be ſummoned, but the Inhabitants continued firm“ ed. 
in their Allegiance to their Sovereign. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Bretagne, Henry was 7, freien 
levying in England the money granted by Parliament. “ tbe Norrb 
That was a principal Affair which he haſtened extremely, 3 
on pretence of the Duke of Bretagne's preſſing occaſion Stow. 
for a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. All the Counties, except Yorkſhire, Bacon. 
and the Biſhoprick of Durham, readily paid the Tax fins 
impoſed by the Parliament. But in theſe parts, where the 
friends of the Houſe of York were very numerous, it was 
not collected with the ſame eaſe, Some factious perſons 
ſtirring up the People, the Commiſſioners for gathering 
the Subſidy met with ſo much oppoſition, that they were 
obliged to make application to the Earl of Northumber- 
land (3), who immediately gave the Court notice ¶ and 
deſired the King's direction.] The King anſwered, he 
would not have one penny abated of the money granted 
by Parliament, both by reaſon of the urgent occaſion, and 
becauſe other Counties might be incouraged to defire the 
like mitigation. Upon this anſwer, the Earl of Northum- 
berland afſembled the principal Juſtices and Free-Hol- 
ders of the County, and in very imperious Terms declared 
to them the King's intention, 'The rough manner in 
which he ſpoke to them, without ſhewing any regard for 

rſons who were but too much incenſed, gave them rea- 
ſon to think, he himſelf adviſed the King to ſuch an an- 


(1) Beſides them, there were ſix thouſand Bretcns lain; and twelve hundred of the French. Ha!!, fol, 15, Hilingſh, p. 1433: 


(2) Hall ſays, ſeventeen hundred. fol. 15. 
(3) Henry Percy, chief Ruler of the north parts. Ha, fob 16, 
6 


ſwer. 
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1488. ſwer. This being rumoured in York, the Mob roſe, and 
The Earl f affaulting the Earl's houſe, forced it open, and murdered 
Nele him with ſeveral of his Servants. But the Mutineers did 
killed by the not reſt there. Preſently after, being inflamed by one ahn 
_ u 4 Chamber an Incendiary, they ſet Sir John Egremond at 
7 Ale +4, their head, and publickly declared they were marching to 
King. London to give the King battle. 

Te Earl os Henry being informed of this Inſurrection, ſent into the 
Surrey 4 North a body of Troops under the command of the Earl 
prjes ben. of Surrey (1), whom he had releaſed out of the Tawer, and 
received into favour, preparing to follow him in perſon 
with more conſiderable Forces. But whilſt he was on 
his way, he heard that Surrey had beaten and diſperſed the 
Rebels, and John a Chamber was taken Priſoner. As for 
Egremond, he had the good fortune to eſcape and retire 
into Flanders to the Ducheſs of Burgundy, whoſe Palace 
The King was a Sanctuary to all the King's Enemies. Though this 
% Affair was ended, Henry however purſued his Journey to 
. 3. 1, York, where he ordered John a Chamber to be hanged on 
Rin;/.adri, a Gibbet raiſed in the midſt of a ſquare Gallows, on which 
twelve of his Accomplices were hanged round about him. 
Aſter that, he returned to London, leaving the Earl of Sarrey 
Preſident of the North, and Sir Richard Tun/tal his prin- 
cipal Commiſſioner, to levy the Subſidy, of which he 
would not remit a denier. 
„in, Mean time, the news of the Battle of St. Aubin being 
„ „ brought to the King, he ſeemed reſolved to ſend a powerful 
| aid to the Duke of Bretagne. But it was ſtill in hopes 
that the terror of his Arms would oblige King Charles 
to conſent to a Peace. This Artifice was not however ca- 
pable of deceiving the Court of France, which plainly 
ſaw through all his deſigns. 
Sal ordiriz The loſs of a Battle had reduced the Duke of Bretagne 
of * Hale to a State worthy of pity. He could no longer ſupport 
Te“ himſelf with his own forces alone, and ſaw no preparati- 
Hall. ons for his defence, either in Flanders or England. Henry 
Holl-nzfh. had put him in hopes of aſſiſtance, but was not in haſte to 
ſend him any. As for Maximilian, inſtead of being able 
to aſſiſt his future Father in-law, he was himſelf detained 
Priſoner in a Sedition againſt him at Bruges, where ſeveral 
of his Officers were killed. His Captivity laſted from the 
beginning of Zanrary to the 15th of May, and his re- 
leaſe then was owing to the Emperor Frederick his Father, 
who had marched into the L-9w-Countrics at the head of 
an Army to his relief. So inſtead of thinking to aſſiſt 
Bretagne, he was himſelf ſeeking on all ſides for foreign 
Succours againſt the Flemings, To that end, forgetting 
his engagements with the Duke of Bretagne, he ſent this 
very year to the King and Queen of Spain, to demand in 
marriage IJſabella their eldeſt Daughter, and at the ſame 
time Fane their ſecond Daughter for his Son Philip. The 
firſt of theſe demands could not be granted, 1/abella 
being already promiſed to the Prince of Portugal. But 
Maxinj7an the other was effected in time. At laſt in September, Phi- 
888 lip de Cleves Lord of Ravenſtcin, heading the Ganters and 
ſurprizing the City of Brufſels, Maximilian retired into 
Germany, leaving in the Law-Countries, Albert Duke of 
Saxony to command in his place, in the name of the Arch- 
duke his Son. 
Ti Du, There was therefore no appearance of aid for the Duke 
1 of Bretagne, either from England or the Low-Countries, 
Reaſ.ns <oty OT in ſhort, from any other place. In this diſtreſs, the 
Charls unfortunate Duke humbly ſued to the King of France for 
2 % peace, who very readily complied with his requeſt, not 
n from a motive of Generoſity, but to put it entirely out of 
his power to deſend himſelf, by cauſing him to loſe the 
aſſiſtance of the King of England, whoſe intereſt it was 
to ſupport him. Though Henry had agreed to a Truce 
with France, which was not to expire till January 1490, 
Charles was afraid however he would change his mind, 
and aſſiſt the Duke his Ally with all his Forces next 
Campain. In order therefore to divert him from this 
thought, he very willingly concluded a Peace with the 
Duke of Bretagne, intending to keep it no farther than 
was conſiſtent with his Intereſts. For in his whole Con- 
duct, with regard to Bretagne, he did not ſeem more 
ſcrupulous than his Father King Lewis XI was in all his 
Negotiations. 
Charles The diſcuſſion of Charles's pretenſions upon Bretagne, 
v its Pre: delayed for ſome time the concluſion of the Peace which 
e was negotiating at Verger, a Seat belonging to the Mar- 
ſhal de Rieux, where the King then was. Charles pre- 
tending, that after the deceaſe of the Duke of Bretagne, 
the Guardianſhip of his Daughters belonged to him as So- 
vereign Lord of the Duchy, this pretenſion was diſputed 
by the Bretons, who affirmed the Dukes of Bretagne had 
never done Liege-Homage to the Kings of France, and 
conſequently they had no right to claim the Guardianſhip 
in queſtion. It was no favorable Juncture to decide, to 


(1) Thomas Hooard. 
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the advantage of the Br-tons, this ſo long, and as vet un- 1432. 
determined diſpute. But this pretenſion of Charles was 

a trifle, in compariſon of another of much greater conſe- 
quence, He maintained, that the Duchy itſelf belonged 

to him, by virtue of a certain Grant to King Lewis XI, 
from the Lady de la Braſſe, Heireſs of the Houſe of Blois, 
who had ſormerly diſputed Bretagne with the Anceſtors of 
Francis II. This was renewing an old quarrel, which had 
been ended by ſeveral Treaties, and particularly by that of 
Guerande, whereby the Houſe of Blois relinquiſhed all claim, 
However, Charles inſiſted not obſtinately upon theſe two 
Articles, contenting himſelf with having intimated his 
pretenſions, in order to proſecute them in time and place. 

So, the Treaty was concluded about the end of Augu/?, Treaty , 
importing, that Charles ſhould remain with the places he Ne + 
had conquered, and withdraw his Forces out of the reſt Rn 
of Bretagne. But he did not intend to obſerve this laſt Mczerai, 
Article. The Duke ratified the Treaty at Coyron, where 

he then was, and therefore it is called by the Bretons, the 
Treaty of Coyron, and by the French, the Treaty of Verger, 

or Vergy. 

A tew days after, namely, on the gth of September, P.nfcrs 
died Francis II, Duke of Bretagne, in a very advanced h 
age, and with his underſtanding ſo impaired, that for ſome. Troy 
years paſt, he had been uncapable of governing the State, “ He 
Ann his eldeſt Daughter, about twelve years old, ſucceeded 
him. The Duke her Father had appointed her for Guar- 
dian, the Marſhal de Ricux, who was to be aſſiſted by the 
Earl of Cominge. But Philip de Montauban Chancellor of 
Bretagne found means to carry away the young Ducheſs 
to Guerande, where under colour of giving her advice, he 
made her ſpeak as he pleaſed. I his occaſioned between 
the Marſhal and the Chancellor a quarrel, which proved 
extremely prejudicial to the Ducheſs, and to all the Breton, 
in general, 

Henry hearing of the Duke of Bretagne's deceaſe, open- Henry 7+ 
ly declared, that he conſidered the Intereſt of the young _ os 
Orphan Ducheſs as his own, and ſeemed to prepare in Hulu. 
earneſt to aſſiſt her. But as he knew likewiſe that, a few 
days before the Duke's death, a proviſional Treaty had 
been concluded till all the King of France's pretenſions 
were ſettled, he did not queſtion that the affair would be 
ended by way of Negotiation. The Buſineſs was only to 
hinder King Charles from taking advantage of the preſent 
Conſternation of the Bretons. This he imagined could be 
effected, by loudly proclaiming his concern for the Du- 
cheſs's affairs. He ſtill believed, Charles feared him, and 
rather than break with him, would reſign much of his 
pretenſions. So, his aim was to become arbiter of this 
difference, and avoid a war which would have forced him 
to empty his Cofters. 

For this purpoſe it was that he ſent Ambaſſadors to the r 
King of the Romans, to the Archduke his Son, and b a 
the Kings of Spain and Portugal, to make the King of aa. Pub. 
France believe, he was labouring to form a League againſt X® T. 33, 
him. He ſent alſo an Embafly to Charles himſelf (2), 3 358 


them to promiſe in his name, to find her ſuch a number 
of Troops, upon ſufficient Security for the re-payment 
of the Charges. We ſhall ſee under the next year, to 
what all theſe Embaſſies tended. But before we proceed, 
it will be neceſſary briefly to mention the revolution in 
Scotland. | 
The affair of Bretagne ſo employed the Kings of France = ef 
and England, that James III could obtain no aſſiſtance ee 
from either, againſt the Lords who had the Prince his Hall. 
Son at their head. The Male-contents would have been 
very glad to decide the quarrel by a battle. But the King 
ſtill kept in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, where it was not 
poſſible to force him. Though Charles and Henry had pro- 
miſed him aid, they were not very deſirous to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, Mean while, he was {till in hopes, and there- 
fore kept cloſe, expecting the performance of their pro- 
miſe, 
Whilſt his affairs were in this fituation, he was adviſed 
to quit the Caſtle of Edinburgh for Sterling as the more 
convenient place, and there expect the foreign ſuccours. 
om taking this advice, began his march with his few 
roops, and preſently the Lords were cloſe after him. 
He was however far enough before them to be ſecure, 
if the Governor of Sterling , bribed by his enemies, had 
not refuſed him admittance. So, not knowing where 
to go, he reſolved to return to Edinburgh ; but meeting 
the Army of the Male-contents, was forced to fight, Was 
though much inferior in number of Troops. He was E ek 
killed in the Battle which was fought in the month of/ IV 
June. Aſter his death, James IV, his eldeſt Son, about 2 Sn he. 


Ceeus hi. 


(2) The Ambatladors were, Cb-i/l2pher Urſeroyke, Thimas Ward:, and Stephen Fryen. Rymer's Fd. Tom, XII. P. 34”: fl 
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fifteen years old, was proclaimed in his room, by the 
Lords who had placed him at their head. But all the 
Scots were not ſatisfied with this change. There were 
many that refuſed to own the young Prince, whom they 
taxed with being the murderer of his Father, and gave 
him great diſturbance for ſome time. In Fuly the new 
King ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry to notify his acceſſion 
to the Crown (1). 

On the 1oth of February 1489, the Ambaſladors, 
ſent into Bretagne, concluded a Treaty with the Duchels, 
of which the principal article was, that the King ingaged 
to ſend into Bretagne an aid of fix thouſand Men. To 
conſider this alone, one would be apt to imagine, Henry 
acted only from a principle of generoſity, or at leaſt for 
the intereſt of his Kingdom. But he had no ſuch thought. 
His fole aim was firſt to hinder Bretagne from being 
over-run by a ſudden invaſion of the French, in order to 
give room for a Treaty. In the next place, to draw 
a pecuniary advantage from the ſuccours, ſent the Du- 
cheſs, the expences whereof he was willing to advance, 
in order to be afterwards re-paid with uſury. As this 
Treaty manifeſtly ſhows his intereſted views in this af- 
fair, it will not be improper to inſert the ſubſtance of 
each article: Which added to what will be ſaid hereafter, 
will ſerve in great meaſure to give a juſt idea of this 
Prince's character, 


I. The antient Treaties between England and Bre- 
tagne ſhall be obſerved, 

II. There ſhall be a conſtant friendſhip and alliance 
between the King of England and the Ducheſs of Bre- 
tagne. 

II They ſhall mutually aſſiſt one another in caſe ei- 
ther is attacked. 

IV. If the King ſhall carry War into France for the 
recovery of Guienne and Normandy, the Ducheſs ſhall find 
him "Troops according to her power. 

V. The King ſhall alſo aid the Ducheſs, if ſhe car- 
ries the War into France for the recovery of her right, 
without prejudice however to the Truce concluded be- 
tween England and France, which is not to expire till 
the 17th of January 1490. 

VI. Neither of the two parties ſhall admit into his 
Dominions the rebellious Subjects of the other. 

VII. The King ſhall ſend the Ducheſs at his own 
charge an aid of fix thouſand Men; upon condition, 
that a ſufficient number of theſe Troops be allotted to 
guard the cautionary Towns hereafter mentioned, which 
ſhall be delivered to the King. But the number ſhall 
not exceed five hundred. 

VIII. Theſe fix thouſand Men ſhall ſerve the Ducheſs 
at the King's expence till the firſt of November, 

IX. Immediately after that day the Ducheſs ' ſhall find 
Ships with all neceſſaries, to tranſport the Troops into 
England. 

X. The fix thouſand Men ſhall be embarked at Port/- 
mouth about the middle of this inſtant February, or at far- 
theſt, by the end of the ſaid month, upon Veſſels provi- 
ded by the Ducheſs. 

XI. The Ducheſs ingages to repay the King all his 
expences, for the tranſportation of the Troops beth out 
and home, and for their maintenance whilſt in her ſervice, 
as alſo for the defence of the cautionary 'T owns hereafter 
mentioned, 

XII. The Re-imburſement ſhall be made in Eng- 
land. 

XIII. It may be made at ſeveral payments; the cau- 
tionary Towns remaining in the King's hands till the 
whole is paid. 

XIV. Immediately after the arrival of the fix thouſand 
Men in Bretagne, the Ducheſs ſhall deliver any two of the 
following places the King ſhall chuſe, Tonclaromneau, Hen- 
nebond, Avray, Vannes, Guerande, with all their revenues, 
to be kept till the King is fully repaid, without any de- 
duction, and then only ſhall he be obliged to reſtore 
them. 

XV. If the King carries War into France upon his 
own account, and the Ducheſs find him ſuccours, her 
expences ſhall be deducted out of what ſhe ſhall owe the 
King. In like manner if the King aid the Ducheſs in 
an offenſive War with France, ſhe ſhall re-pay his charges 
upon that occaſion. 

XVI. If any of the places now poſſeſſed by the King 
of France be re-taken, the King ſhall have liberty to 
chuſe one or two of theſe places, in the room of one or 
two of thoſe which ſhall then be in his hands. Upon 
condition however that he chuſe not Breſt and Tonclarom- 
neau at the ſame time. 
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XVII. Two Commiſſioners ſhall be appointed on each 
de, to ſettle the King's expences for the aſſiſtance of 
Bretagne, 

XVIII. The Ducheſs ſhall ſwear before the Eng; 
Ambaſſadors, that ſhe will not demand again the cautio- 
nary I owns till the whole Debt be paid. The Mar- 
ſhall of Bretagne with three or four of the principal 
Lords ſhall take the ſame Oath. 

XIX. Before the cautionary Towns ſhall be deliver- 
ed to the King, they ſhall be furniſhed with a ſufficient 
quantity of Artillery, and a fortnight's proviſions. 

"9 The Fairs and Markets ſhall be kept there as 
uſual, 

XXI. As ſoon as part of the King's Troops ſhall ar- 
rive in any Port of Bretagne, the Ducheſs ſhall ſend to 


1489. 


the Ships ſixteen Hoſtages; namely, or at leaſt four 
of them to be detained till the cautionary Towns are de- 
livered. 


XXII. The Ducheſs, the Marſhal, and three or four 
of the principal Lords ſhall ſwear upon the Holy Goſ- 
pels, that ſhe will not make a contract of marriage 
with any perſon whatever without the King's conſent. 

X XIII. She ſhall make no alliance, nor hold intelli- 
gence with any Prince, except the King of the Romans 
and the King of Spain, nor even with theſe without the 
King's conſent (2). 

XXIV. She ſhall conclude neither Peace nor Truce 
for above two months, nor even make a Truce for that 
time, without including the King, 

XXV. The King promiſes the ſame thing on his 

re, 

XXVI. The Treaty of Commerce between Eng- 
land and Bretagne of the 22d of Fuly 1486, ſhall be 1c- 
newed. 

XXVII. The King and the Ducheſs ſhall give mu- 
tual ſecurity for the obſervance of the Treaty of Com- 


merce. 
XXVIII. Engl/h money ſhall paſs in Bretagne after 
this manner,------ the King ſhall be obliged to receive the 


ſame Money in payment. 


It is eaſy to perceive that in making this Treaty Hen- Remark: 
ry had three different views. Firſt, to prevent Charles u. 7 
VIII from: becoming maſter of Bretagne, whilſt the Du- 
cheſs was ſo little able to reſiſt him. If Charles ſhould 
have finiſhed the conqueſt of Bretagne next Campaign, as 
was very eaſy, Henry would have been blamed by all Eu- 
rope. Particularly, he would have been inexcufable to the 
Parliament, who had granted him a very conſiderable 
ſubſidy for the defence of that Duchy. His ſecond view 
was to frighten the King of France, by the ſending of 
Englih Troops into a compliance to end the affair by 
way of Negotiation. This is manifeſt from his lending 
the fix thouſand Men for eight months only, and that 
too, when they were of no ſervice but to prevent the 
Court of France from violating the Treaty of Vergy then 
in force, His third and chief aim was, to ſecure the re- 
imburſement of what he was going to advance, for the 
maintenance of the fix thouſand Men for-eight months. 
He had already projected the keeping for his own uſe the 
ſubſidy granted by Parliament for the defence of Bre- 
tagne, in the expectation of deciding the affair by his me- 
diation. Mean while, he ſaw that the young Princeſs, 
in her circumſtances, could not reſiſt the King of France, 
if he thought of purſuing his conqueſts. So, to oblige 
King Charles to enter into Treaty, it was necellary to 
ſhow him the Ducheſs would not want Protectors, if It 
pretended to continue to uſe the way of Arms. He could 
not help therefore advancing the money, ſince the Ducheſs 
was not able to do it. But withal he took ſo great care 
not to loſe his money, that it is viſible from the Treaty, 
his principal aim was the re-payment of his expences. 
There are two farther remarks to be made upon his con- 
duct. Firſt, tis probable, he would lend his Troops out but 
for eight months, leaſt the ſum ſhould mount too high, and 
conſequently become difficult to be repaid. Secondly, he 
was willing not only to ſecure the principal, but to re- 
ceive it alſo with intereſt. For, after receiving places 
in mortgage for his ſecurity, he left the ſum undetermin- 
ed, in order to have it ſettled by Commiſſioners, He 
knew that when he had the 'Towus in his hands, Ann 
would one day be forced to ſubmit to what he ſhould pre- 
ſcribe, and it would be in his power to mount the charges 
of levying and maintaining his Troops as high as he pleaſ- 
ed. hat I am ſaying is not a bare conjecture, ſince 
we ſhall find in the ſequel that he raiſed this expence to 
an exorbitant ſum. Thus Arn was ſo bound by the 
Treaty, that this aid was no leſs expenſive to her than 


(1) And at the ſame time, the Truce concluded between the two Crowns in 1486, was ratified and confirmed by Henry, on the 26th of Ju/y. 
Ry mer's Ford. Tom. 12 p. 345, 346. Commiſſioners had been appointed, in the former part of the year, to treat of a Peace or a Prolongation of 


the Truce between both Kingdoms. bid. p. 334, 339» 349, 343. 
(2) Valet he is expreſvly included ia the Gid Alliances, 
Na. 34. V0, 1. 
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tre Prem Avinv itkelf, which remained quiet without 
wiv attenprt, thouph it fill continued in the Country. 
Charles had fully delyncd to take advantage of the con- 
ternation of the Hees aſter the death of their Duke. 
But in a Council held upon that occaſion, the Chancellor 
e Rechefirt was utterly againſt it, from motives of ho- 
Hour and equity. His opinion made the deeper impreſ- 
tion upon the King, as he ſtill feared, that, though the 
King of Enoland acled but faintly, he would alter his 
wind. Beſides /Hoiry's Embaſſies to Spain, to the King 
of the Romans, and to the Archduke, gave the Court of 
France ſome wnealineſs. They were afraid of a league 
which would have obſtructed the execution of a grand pro- 
ett ahead formed, and which will be mentioned here- 
after. 

Whilſt the Treaty was negotiating at Rerdon, the Du- 
chets's aftairs were in a deplorable ſtate. She not only 
ſaw a French Army in the heart of her Country, and in 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral Towns; but moreover, was deſtitute 
of Men and money. What was ſtill more grievous at 
ſich a juncture, was the diſſention among her principal 
Lords, The Marſhal de Ricux pretended to govern her, 
as her guardian. But Philip de Montauban her Chan- 
cellor had ſuch an aſcendent over her, that he cauſed her 
to conſider the Marſhal as an enemy, ſo that ſhe abſo- 
lutely reſuſed to be under his guardianſhip. Afontau- 
ban's pretence to exaſperate her was, that the Marſhall 
would have married her to the Lord d Albret. But the 
Chancellor repreſented to her that the Marſhal intended 
to ruin her, by giving her a Husband unable to protect 
her, He even inſinuated that the Marſhal was bribed 
by the King of France, whoſe intereſt it was to marry 
her to a Lord not ſupported by any Prince in Europe. 
It may be the Chancellor was himſelf gained in favour 
of the King of the Romans. Be this as it will, their diſ- 
ſention was carried ſo far, that the Marſhal de Rieux 
cauſed the Gates of Nantz to be {hut upon the Ducheſs, 
and even threatened to beſiege her in Rennes. It is not 
therefore ſurpriſing that /Afontauban, who managed the 
Ducheſs's affairs, ſhould agree to the "Treaty of Redon ; 
ſince, by the arrival of the Engliſh Forces his party 
would be exceedingly ſtrengthencd. 

The Engliſh Succours at laſt arrived in March, which 
with Henry's Embaſſies to ſeveral Courts, made King 
Charles imagine, he intended to act vigorouſly in defence 
of Bretagne (1). In this belief, finding he could not ex- 
ecute his defigns by open force, without entering into war 
with the Engliſh, and drawing perhaps other enemies up- 
on himſelf, he thought ſome other courſe ſhould be ta- 
ken. There was on foot a Treaty of Peace between 
him and Maximilian, and between Maximilian and the 
Gantzis, by the mediation of the German Princes, aſſem- 
bled at Francfort. As this affair was in a good way, he 


did not queſtion that a Peace would inſue. He had in his 


power, Margaret Daughter of the King of the Remans, 
in order to eſpouſe her when marriageable, and was not 
ignorant of the late Nuke of Bretagne's engagement with 
that Prince, concerning his Daughter's marriage. So, not 
at all doubting, that his future Father-in-law, with whom 
he was going to conclude a Peace, would be ready to fa- 
vour him, he ſent and offered the Ducheſs of Bretagne to 
make him Umpire of their differences. Ann gladly ac- 
cepted the propoſal, being almoſt ſure of the favour of a 
Prince who expected to marry her, and Maximilian did 
not want much Intreaty to become arbiter of an affair, 
in which he himſelf was ſo much concerned, Thus 
Charles, Ann, and Maximilian, acted all three with In- 
ſincerity. 

The Ambaſſadors of France and Bretagne being met at 
Francfart, concluded, by the mediation of the King of 
the Romans, a proviſional Treaty, importing, that Charles 
ſhould reſtore the places conquered upon Bretagne, except 
Dinant, St. Aubin, Fougeres, and St. Malo : That theſe 
four Towns ſhould be committed in truſt to Maximilian, 
and the Duke of Bourbon, and the French Troops march 
out of the reſt of Bretagne That on her part, the 
Duchefs ſhould ſend away the Eng/ih And in April next, 
a Congreſs be held at Teurnay, to adjuſt all diſputes : 
That, in the mean time, both parties ſhould ſend their 
reaſons to {vzgnm, to be examined and diſcuſſed by Civi- 


Vol. L 


lians, that their opinions might ſerve for the Iuſtruction 
of the mediators, 
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This Treaty was without effect, though both Parties Chang 


ſeemed pleaſed with it. An was obliged by the Treaty #9: nr de 


of Redon, to deliver two places to the King of England, ps 


and theſe two places were to be kept by five hundred Ex- 
glb. By the preſent 'I reaty, ſhe promiſed to ſend away 
all the Englihh. But as the five hundred Men which 
kept the two places were not excepted, Charles pretend- 
ed, he was not bound to exccute the Treaty of Franc fort 
till all the Englih were departed from Bretagne, to which 
Ann could - not oblige them. So, though in November 
purſuant to the Treaty of Redon, the Enpliſh Forces re. 
turned into England, the five hundred Men however re- 
mained, and it was not in the Ducheſs's power to ſend 
them away, unleſs ſhe repaid the King of Zngland all his 
charges, which was impoſſible. The affair reſted there- 
fore in the ſame ſtate it was before the "Treaty of Franc- 
fort, and the two partics neither ſent their reaſons to Avig- 
non, nor their Ambaſſadors to Tournay. 


Mean time, Maximilian's marriage with Ann was ne- 77. 


Dz:be{x 


gotiating with all poſſible ſecrecy. Maximilians agents "fr wed 


repreſented to the young Princeſs, the honour ſhe would { 


enjoy of being Queen of the Romans, and in time, Em 
preſs. But with this honour, ſhe would have wanted a 
powerful aſſiſtance, which her Lover was not able to give 
her, He could not draw any Forces out of Flanders, and 
ſend them to Bretagne, without breaking with France 
included in his late Peace with the Gantois, Beſides, 
this Peace was fo ill ſecured, that it did not laſt a whole 
year, Thus Maximilian, Son of an Emperor, himſelf 
King of the Romans, and Governor of the Low-Coun- 
tries, had only empty Titles, which gave him little 
power. Nevertheleſs, the young Ducheſs was ſtill made 
to expect a powerful aid from him, whether her adviſers 
wilfully ſhut their Eyes, or becauſe there was then no 
other Prince in Europe, from whom ſhe could hope for 
any aſſiſtance, The King of England might have pro- 
tected her, but had entertained ſo wrong a notion of the 
affair, that the Iſſue alone was capable to undeceive him. 


mat 
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-" Argertre, 


At laſt, the Marriage was accompliſhed in November, u. u, 
with a Ceremony * altogether new in thoſe parts. ] riage uf. 


For the Prince o 
Maximilian, put his naked Leg into the bed where the 


Nafjayw, Ambaſſador and Proxy of "nay 


Argentre, 


Ducheſs was laid, as a fort of Conſummatien. This was Hall. 
done however with ſuch ſecrecy, that neither Charles Bacon 


nor Henry appear to have known it, till March 1491. It 
is true, Argentri, Hiſtorian of Bretagne, ſays, that from 
the beginning of the year 1490, all the publick Acts ran 
in the name of Maximilian and Ann. If fo, it would be 
hard to conceive how their marriage could be kept ſecret. 
But very probably, Argentrs was miſtaken one whole 
year. For we find in the Collection of the Publick Ads of 
England, ſeveral Commiſſions of the year 1490, in the 
name of the Ducheſs alone, and the firſt there with Max- 
imilian's name, is dated in March 1491 (2). 

Though the Engli/b Troops were returned, Charles re- 


1490, 


newed not Hoſtilities in Bretagne, This forbearance made Charles is 


Henry imagine he had attained his end, that is, had 
frightned Charles by the ſole appearance of rupture. The 
truth is, Charles was greatly embaraſſed. He could not 
think of letting go Bretagne, and on the other hand, per- 
ceived it would be very difficult to finiſh the Conqueſt, 
without drawing on himſelf a war from England, and 
perhaps from ſeveral other States. 


wt to 
Band: 


Mean while, Ann ſeeing the war would infallibly be Z=#4 J 
renewed, as ſoon as her marriage was divulged, uſed all = ". 
her endeavours to convince Henry of the neceſſity of ſend- ey Tv 


ing freſh Succours to Bretagne, without diſcovering how- XII. p. 357+ 


ever the true reaſon. For this purpoſe ſhe ſent to him 
in February 1490, Chancellor Montauban, and other Am- 
baſſadors, with orders to deſire aſſiſtance, and an expreſs 
power to promiſe in her name, that ſhe would never 
marry without his conſent (3). This ſhows, her mar- 
riage with Maximilian was ftill a ſecret, which ſhe did 
not think fit to divulge, In their Inſtructions, the Am- 
baſſadors were ordered to acquaint» the King with her pro- 
teſtation in form, againſt her Father's engagement with 
the Lord d' Albret, and with whatever 4 Albret and de 
Rieux had done to compel her to ratify the ſame. This 


(1) He ſent thither a Reinforcement ſometime after, as appears by his Proclamation dated Auguf# 16. 1489. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 12+ p. 377 

2 There was a Parliament held in the beginning of the year 1490, which met at Weſtminſter, January 13, wherein the following Statutes 
were enacted : 1. That no Finer of Gold or Silver, not parter of the ſame by Fire or Water, ſhould allay any fine Silver or Gold, nor {ell either of 
them to any Perſon, but only to the Officers of Mints, Changes, and Goldſmiths within the Realm. And that all Silver be made fo fine, that 
it way bear Twelve-penny Weight of Allay in a Pound weight. 2. That no Butcher kill any manner of Beaſt within the Walls of London, upon 
pin of forfeiting fur every Ox Twelve-pence, and for a Cow and every other Beaft Eight-pence. This to extend to every City, Burrough, and 
Town, walled within the Realm of England ; Berwick and Carlijle excepted: 3. That benefit of Clergy ſhall be allowed but once. And, that Per- 
tens convicted for Murder, ſhall be marked with an M, upon the brawn of the left Thumb; and other Felons with a T. 4- That no Perſon what- 
ever ſhall! hol more than one Farm in the Iſle of Wight. There were ſome other Laws then made, which are either repealed, or of ſmall con- 


ſequence . 8 


we Statut. 4 Herry VII. c. 2, 3, 13, 16; and Bacon, p. 596, 597. 


(3) In ber Letter, the call King Herry, the moſt high, moſt puifſant, and moſt excellent Prince, her moſt honoured Lord, Couſin, and Father- 


Rymer's Fai, Tom. 12. p. 387. 


was 
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3, was an Inſinuation of her wanting his affiſtance, as well 

Ep arainſt her own Subjects, as the King of France, and that 

Yretagne was in danger from both. But all this was not 

Fnbiſy capable to move Henry. Inſtead of treating with the 

tm Heiry Hucheſs about freſh Supplies, he ſent Ambaſſadors to 

„e, France (i), with power to treat with King Charles con- 

4 449. cerning all that Prince's differences with the Ducheſs of 

Bretagne. He was ſtill of opinion, that Charles dreading 

the junction of England with Bretagne, wanted only a 

It le: Peace. In this belief, he reſolved to make him pay for 

5 ed it, inſiſting upon a freſh demand, hitherto unthought ot, 

wit, namely, the Arrears of the Penſion which Lewis XI was 

"ara a bound to pay to Edward IV, by the Treaty of Pequigny, 

fard. which by a ſubſequent Treaty, was to continue till the 

e 453-454" Jeath of the ſurvivor of the two Kings, "Theſe Arrears 

amounted to the Sum of one hundred twenty five thou- 

ſand Crowns, which the Ambaſſadors had orders to de- 

mand. From that time, this Article was always inſerted 

in the King's Com miſſions to treat with France. Henry 

imagined, that in Charles Treaty with Ann, of which 

he thought himſelf almoſt ſure, he would ſubmit to this 
Article, leaſt it ſhould be an obſtacle to the Peace. 

Fe est Whilſt his Ambaſſadors were in France, he could not 

% Bre- diſpenſe with appointing Commiſſioners to treat with thoſe 

tone, © , of Bretagne, But it was only to amuſe them. The Ne- 

n Fotiation ſolely tended to a Treaty, which ſtill more 

p- %% 4{trongly than the former, ſecured him the reimburſement 

of his Charges on the Ducheſs's account, without any 

mention of the defired aſſiſtance. The whole amounted 

to ſome verbal promiſes on the King's part, that he would 

never forſake the Ducheſs. He believed this aſſiſtance was 


enticely needleſs in the preſent ſituation of the affair, ſtill 


imagining, King Charles was wholly inclined to a Peace. 


Mean while, Charles in his turn, amuſed the Engliſb Am- 
bafladors, reſolving to conclude nothing, till he could 
more plainly diſcover Henry's Intention, He had an ar- 
my in the bowels of Bretagne, and ſeveral Towns in his 
poſſeſſion, and Aun was little able to expel him with her 
own Forces alone, For this reaſon, he willingly waited 
for a favorable opportunity to end the affair, otherwiſe 
than by the King of England's mediation, of whom he 
-. 4:6, Was too jealous. Henry thinking him otherwiſe diſpoſed, 
made it his chief buſineſs to ſecure the payment of what 
ee he had advanced for the aſſiſtance of Bretagne. And 
: therefore, under colour that the City of Nantz was in 
| danger of falling into the hands of the French, he de- 
manded to have it in his power, promiſing to. reſtore it. 
n Whenever required, But preſently after he heard, the 
7 Lord d Albret had prevented him, and that deſpairing to 
marry the Ducheſs, he had joined with France, and taken 

that rich City, where he had made a great Booty, 


_- 


da During theſe Negotiations, freſh troubles aroſe. in Han- 
mw? was. - Gf; VErY ay rar to the affairs of the Ducheſs of Bre- 
Hal. tagne. The Duke of Saxony, who commanded in Flan- 


a ers for Maximilian, having publiſhed an Edict concern- 
ing the Coin, the Inhabitants of Bruges refuſed to com- 
Charles aids ply with it, and drew the Gantois into their revolt. The 
_ King of France, who defired nothing more than to ſee 
war kindled in Flanders, ſent aid (2) to the rebels, under 
the Conduct of Marſhal Deſuerdes Governor of Picar- 
dy (3). On the other fide, Maximilian, or the Duke of 
Saxony in his name, ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry, to make 
a League with him againſt France. 
Tymate With the aid arrived from P:cardy, the rebels made 
| great progreſs, and after taking pre and Sluce, beſieged 
5 Dixmude. Henry, angry with Charles for delaying his 
anſwer ſo long, and moreover being concerned to ſupport 
the Archduke, reſolved to ſend him aid. To that pur- 
poſe, he ſuddenly diſpatched [ the Lord Morley (4) with 
a thouſand Men to Calais, with orders to the Lor 
D'aubeney, Governor of that place, to relieve Dixmude, 
De tend if poſſible. D'aubeney joining a thouſand Men of his Gar- 
1 riſon (5), to thoſe come from England, marched directly 
Dame, to Dixmude, which was not well inveſted. He entered 
„die, the Town by night without oppoſition, and at break of 
111 Meg day fallying out of the oppolite gate, fell upon the Camp 
High, of the French and Flemings, and entirely routed them (6). 
um. This affair bred a great coldneſs between Charles and Hen- 
ry. But Charles durſt not complain, ſince he had no 
more right to aſſiſt rebellious Subjects, than had Henry to 
aſſiſt the Sovereign. 
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Landon to no manner of purpoſe, The King gave thee: 1495, 
however good words, which ſerved only to ingage them 
the more to do his, inſtead of the Ducheſ.'s, Affairs. 
On the 26th of Zuly he required of them, an Acknow- 
ledgment that he had punctually executed the Treaty of 
Redon ;, a freſh engagement to reimburſe all his charges; 
and a promiſe to deliver to him Morlaix and Conca noan, 
upon the hopes of an aid which he never intended to give. 
However, it was neceflary, in order to attain his ends, to 
make the King of France believe, he really detigned to 
aflift the Ducheſs of Bretagne, fince it was the only means 
to flop his proceedings. Charles ſeemed to have ſome 
knowledge of « Henry's thoughts, for he appeared more 
cold than ever, with reſpect to his agreement with the 
Iucheſs. He returned no direct anſwer, neither did he 
talk of reſtoring his Conqueſts upon Bretagne, or of pay- 
ing the Arrears of the Penſion due till the death of EAd- 
ward IV. So, Henry thought it time to proceed more 
openly, and give that Monarch reaſon to fear not only the 
Arms of England but alſo of ſeveral other States. In the AR. Pub. 


beginning of this year he had renewed the Treaties of XII. p. 374» 


. . 3 8, 80, 
Alliance with Portugal and Denmark, In September he 280 5 


concluded with Maximilian and his Son Philip, a League Henry mat-s 
againſt France for their mutual defence, and for that of T. e 


ances. 


the Ducheſs of Bretagne. At the ſame time he publiſhed aa. Pub. 


a Treaty made with Ferdinand and Tjabella in March the XII. p. 393 


laſt year, By this Treaty, the two Kings ingaged to %% 

make war upon the King of France, unleſs he would re- % Ia 

ſtore Rouſullon to Ferdinand, and Guienne and Normandy + **r 
0 King of 

to Henry, Moreover they agreed upon a Marriage between Spain, 

Arthur Prince of Wales, Henrys Son, and Catherine, b 411 

third Daughter of Ferdinand and 1/abella, as ſoon as the * 

Prince was fourteen, and the Princeſs twelve years of age. A 

His Treaty with the King of the Romans had relation to 

this. The three Princes were to enter France at the 

ſame time, each at the head of an Army as well for their 

own, as for the Intereſts of the Ducheſs of Bretagne. But ©» . /- 


by ſecret Articles ſigned two days after, there were ſo ma- 2 En 


ny reſtrictions concerning the time, manner, and condi- came to no- 
tions of the War, that it plainly appears Henry's ſole aim 3 
was to frighten the King of France. By one of the ſe- XII. 5.40; 


XII. P*40Jz 


cret Articles, the time of this invaſion was fixed to the 413. 
15th of Auguft, 1492. 
The 4th of O#ober, Henry concluded with John Ga- Alliance 


leazzo Duke of Milan a Treaty of Alliance, containing / '*s 


8 WRE © 
only general Articles of Amity and good underſtanding. + 


Mean while, Henry failed not to reap this advantage, p. 49 · 
that theſe Negotiations, which were openly tranſacting, 
embaraſſed the French King. Indeed, all theſe Treaties, 
the ſecret Articles whereof he knew not, gave him unea- 
ſineſs. He had reaſon to fear, that a League was forming 
againſt him, which would obſtruq not only the Conqueſt 
of Bretagne, but alſo that of the Kingdom of Naples, 
which he had been ſome time meditating. It was this that 
hindered his renewing the War in Bretagne, though the 
Ducheſs's circumſtances were ſuch, that it ſeemed eaſy to 
diſpoſſeſs her entirely. Beſides Henry's conduct appeared fo 
extraordinary, that he knew not what to think. That 
Monarch made great noiſe about the League he was form- 
ing for the defence of Bretagne, and yet ſent no aid. In @,,.., 


this uncertainty, Charles reſolved to ſend an Ambafly into F to 
England, under pretence of taking off Henry from the J Henry. 


Ducheſs's party, but in reality to know by his anſwer 5. eh 
what he was to hope or fear from him. He choſe for Hall. 


this purpoſe Francis de Luxemburg Viſcount of Martigues, Son: 


IWaleran de Sams, and Robert Gaguin, General of the Or- "7g 


der of the Trinity. 'T heſe Ambaſſadors being arrived at XII. p. 43%» 


London, had their audience of the King, where nothing 
particular paſſed. Some days after, the Kan having nomi- 
nated to treat with them Richard Fox Biſhop of Exeter, 
Thomas Earl of Ormond, and ſome others (7), in their 
firſt conference, the General of the Order of the Trini- 
ty being the Speaker, made the moſt ſubmiſſive and cring- 
ing Speech that ever came out of the mouth of a French 
Ambaſſador to a foreign Prince, if after all the matter is 
to be referred to Henry VIT's Hiſtorian. As I have ſeve- 
ral reaſons to ſuſpect this Speech to be rather the Hiſto- 
rian's than the Ambaſlador's, I ſhall only relate the prin- 
cipal points, without keeping to the very words, or men- 
tioning certain Articles which ſeem to me altogether im- 
probable (8). 


Bacon. 


Ann e Mean time, the Ambaſſadors of Bretagne waited at The Ambaſſador began with ſaying, „Their maſter 7. 4=- 
w's fo jb beſJadvr's 
42 

ch ντε Speech. 
” len), (t) Richard Fox Biſhop of Exeter, Thomas Earl of Ormend and Lord Rechferd, and the Prior of Chrifz-Church in Canterbury. Rymer, p. 449 _ 
_ do $94 (2) Eight thouſand Men. Hollingſb. p. 14 


Bacen, p. 598. Hollingſh. p- 1436. 


„„ (4) And Robert Lord Willugbby of Brocke. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. 12, p. 455 | 
3895 (s) Among whom were Sir James Tyrrel Captain of Guiſres, Sir Gilbert Talbot, and Sir Humfrey Talbot Marſhal of Calais, &c. Helling ſ 


| 35 — ; ; { Hall. 
7 (3) He was ſo inveterate againſt the Sli, that he uſed to fay, He would gladly lie in Hell ſeven years, ſo be might win Calais from the Eng- Hollingſh. 
e Ws, 1:0 


f „E. 35. 
(b) With the Slaughter, as is ſaid, of eight thouſand of the Enemy, and the loſs only of a hundred of the EngiiÞ, among whom was * Lord 


Mety. Hacen · Hellin ſh, ibid. 


(7) The Prior of Chrif's-Church in Canterbury, Jobs Guntborp Dean of Wells, Sir Jobn Don, Sir Fobn Turbervyle T. eaſurer of Calais, and 


William Roſe Viftualler of the ſame. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 12. p. 43 


T- \ 0 
8 For inſtance, the Lord Yerulam makes the Ambaſſador defire Henry that he may annul the Marriage of Ma*imilian, of which neither Charles 


"or terry had yet any knowledge. 


& had 


He publiſhes 


— — 
U << = - 
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190, © had ſent them to pray a Peace with the King of Eng- 
% and, and his reſpe& for that great Prince induced him 
« to paſs by all formalities, and make advances unuſual 
« in ſuch Sovereigns as he. He would not however con- 
& coal from him another motive which made him deſi- 
© rous of Peace. Having reſolved to carry his Arms in- 
©« to remote Countries, it could not but be for his advan- 
tage, that all the World ſhould know he was in friend- 
„ ſhip with all his Neighbours, and particularly with the 
« King of England. Then the Ambaſſador himſelf took 
« care to excuſe Henry's ſending aid into Bretagne and 
« Flanders, though it was againſt France, and owned it 
to be no juſt cauſe of rupture between the two Crowns. 
« As for Flanders, he juſtified the King his maſter's ſend- 
« ing Troops thither, becauſe it was his duty to protect 
« th> Flemings his Vaſſals (1), againſt the King of the 
« Romans their Opprefior. After that, the Ambaſſador 
« aided, King Cherles intended to make war upon the 
„ Kingdom of Nane, unjuſtly detained from him by a 
Baſtard of the Houte of Arraron. That Kingdom be- 
longing to him by undoubted right, he was bound in 
d honour to try to recover it. But his thoughts did not 
c reſt there, his purpoſe being to make the Conqueſt of 
«© Naples ſerve as a Bridge to tranſport his Forces into 
« the Eaſt, and overthrow the Empire of the Turks, to 
„ which he was invited, as by a Voice from Heaven, by 
« a Rent in the Ottoman Family. This therefore being 
« his reſolution for a holy War, he was content for the 
ce honour and advantage of the Chriſtian religion, to beg 
<« Peace at the hands of all the Princes of Europe, that he 
«© might not be diverted by any obſtacle from them. 
The Ambaſſador conclated with ſaying, ** He had only 
« another Affair to mention, not as a ſubject of Treaty, 
de but as a mark of his Maſter's great deſire to preſerve a 
ce good underſtanding with the King of England, namely, 
„ Being Sovereign Lord of Bretagne, and as ſuch Guar- 
dian of the Ducheſs, he requeſted that with the King of 
« England's conſent, he might diſpoſe of her marriage as 
« he ſhould think fit.” 


a „ 
Lay * 


A 
A 


The Cban- Some days after, the Ambaſſadors of France being ſent 
bor to the Council, the Chancellor returned them the fol- 
„ lowing Anſwer from the King: © That the King his 
Name. « Maſter had not forgot his former love and friendſhip 
Bacon- „ with the King of France. That if the friendſhip was 
« ſtill the ſame, there was no occaſion to talk of it: But 
« if not, it was not words but deeds that muſt renew it: 
„ That as for the Affair of Bretagne, he could not help 
de thinking it ſtrange that the King of France ſhould 
„ make him his inſtrument to ruin one of his heft Allies, 
&« and moreover pretend, he was very much obliged to 
&« him for it: As for the Ducheſs's marriage, he meant 
„ not to meddle with it, provided the King of France 
„ would proceed by Law and not by the Sword: That 
&* however, what had paſſed in Bretagne as well as in 
« Flanders did not make fo deep an impreſſion, as to re- 
c fuſe to treat of Peace, if all their other Affairs might 
« be debated at the fame time. That as for the War 
& upon Naples, the King had but one thing to fay, 
« which was, as the King of France thought himſelf 
He demand: bound in honour to try to recover that Kingdom, fo 
all France. © for the fame reaſon the King thought himſelf obliged 
© to exert his utmoſt for the recovery of Guienne, Nor- 
&« mandy, and the Kingdom of France itſelf, which of 
right belonged to him.“ 


Motive of Henry had eaſily diſcovered the deſign of this Embaſſy, 
tbe Demande and that, by a general propoſal to live in peace with him, 
Charles had no other view than to ſound his intentions 
with reſpe&t to Bretagne, Wherefore, according to the 
maxim he had eſtabliſhed, which was to frighten him, 
he threatened a War, not only for the intereſt of the 
Ducheſs of Bretagne, but alſo for his own. Mean while, 
it is likely he ſpoiled his affairs by carrying the artifice too 
far, and that Charles was ſenſible, this anſwer was only 
Canes bare words, which would not be followed by deeds. It 
diſcovers it, was not at all probable, that in the then ſituation of 
France, Henry who tottered as it were in the Throne 
of a Kingdom full of Male-contents, would renew a 
quarrel of that importance, of which he could not natu- 
rally expect to ſee a happy Iſſue. His reputation for 
being one of the moſt prudent Princes of his time, made 
it incredible that he would imbark in ſuch an undertak- 
ing. So Charles taking for granted, that he intended on- 
ly to frighten him, ſtill purſued his courſe, with reſpect 
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to Bretagne, and ſucceeded in the end, as will be ſeen 1497 
under the next year, On the other hand, his Ambaſſa- T. a»1,r 
dors, ſurprized at the Chancellor's Speech, anſwered with Jaders Rahn. 
warmth, that the King their Sovereign feared not ſuch 2288 
threats, and was able to maintain his juſt rights againſt 

any perſon whatever (2). The Chancellor calmly re- 

plied, the King expected no other anſwer from them ; 

but would forthwith ſend Ambaſladors to the King gf 
France, to acquaint him more fully with his intentions. 

Then he asked them whether the King of France would 

agree to have the diſpoſal of the marriage of the Ducheſs 

of Bretagne, with an exception that he ſhould not mar- 

ry her himſelf (3). The Ambaſſadors anſwered, the Queftion 
King their maſter was ſo far from any thoughts of mar- ** '4 yay 
rying the Ducheſs of Bretagne, that he had given them r. 
no inſtructions upon that head. 

During all theſe Negotiations, Ann was extremely Ann egi, 

troubled to ſee no aid come either from Maximilian or , Henty ber 
the King of England. She had hitherto kept her mar- 8 
riage ſecret; but perceiving it could not be concealed any 
longer, and that it was not honorable to hide it from 
him whom ſhe deemed her principal Protector, ſent a 
ſolemn Embaſſy into England, conſiſting of the Prince 
of Orange, the Earl of Dunzis, and the Chancellor, 
Their buſineſs was to defire aid, and probably, notify 
her marriage to the King. For, till after this Embaſly 
which arrived in England the beginning of the next year, 
we do not find in the Publick Ads, Maximilian's name 
joined with her's. 

In February 1491 Henry ſent Ambaſſadors into , 
France (4) according to his promiſe, Their Commiſſion "bc thy a 
was, to treat of all his differences with King Charles, and £5 t: 
in particular of a certain ſum due to him irom that Prince, 8 
as alſo of the affair between Charles and the Ducheſs of x1. * 5 
Bretagne. Theſe inſtructions alone are a clear evidence, En. 
that Henry deſigned not vigorouſly to puſh his preten- 
ſions to the Realm of France, or at leaſt, to Guienne 
and Normandy, For, is it probable that he would have 
comprized under the general word Differences his claim 
to all France, or to two of the richeſt Provinces, and 
have ſpecified a debt of a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
ſand Crowns, if the firſt had been the principal ? It is 
therefore manifeſt, he ſtill perſiſted in his defire to end 
the affair of Bretagne without War, and to ſecure the 
ſums he had advanced. 

A few days after, he appointed Commiſſioners to treat 1 ..... 
with the Ambaſladors that came laſt from Bretagne. Then N /: ins, 
it was probably, that the Ducheſs's marriage with Max- He 
imilian was imparted to him (5). Perhaps he was told of 2. 436,478. 
it before, though he pretended ignorance, becauſe it : 
not been notified to him in form. 

Mean while, Charles having at laſt heard of this mar- Charte 4 
riage, which had been made a great ſecret, reſolved to A 
uſe no more ceremony, but vigorouſly haſten the con- 1 
queſt of Bretagne. In all appearance, he plainly ſaw Argenue, 
through all Henry's diſguiſes, and perhaps believed the ac- 
quiſition of Bretagne well worth the hazarding a rupture 
with England. As for Maximilian, he did not much 
fear him, and had an infallible expedient to pacify the 
King of Arragon, by reſtoring Rouſſillon, much leſs im- 
portant to the Crown of France than Bretagne, So, with- 
out further conſideration, he ordered Rennes, Capital of 
the Duchy, to be inveſted, where the Princeſs then was. 

During the Siege, which laſted ſome months, Ann ſent 

into England, John Bouteiller Lord of Maupertuis, and ,,_ 

Peter Cojalu, to defire Henry's aſſiſtance. Shortly after Z=ajy 
ſhe ſent alſo the Counteſs de la Val, and the Marſhal de /7-* ann 
Rieux, and ſome others, to inform him of her condition, Ar 
and demonſtrate to him, that Bretagne was going to fall p. 443- 

into the hands of France, This Embaſly forniſhed the fox 
King with a pretence to borrow money of his Subjects, Ju * 

to enable him to make war upon France. And yet, p 446 

though he ſeemed extremely in haſte, he gave no orders J 7* 

for levying Troops, but was very intent upon collecting 

the Loans. 

Not long after, the League between Henry and Ferdi- Lingus 
nand was renewed. They agreed once more, that in Ferdinwnd 
May, or at fartheſt in * the next year (6), each a e, 
ſhould enter France at the head of an army. Maximili- firma. 
an promiſed likewiſe to do the ſame, and ſent an aid of . 462. 
two thouſand Men to his Ducheſs. But all this tended 2 
only to make a great noiſe, in order to deter the King of 
France from his deſign to conquer Bretagne, It was not ze 
the intention either of Henry, or Ferdinand, or Maximi- 71 bee 
lian, to make war upon France, Ferdinand was then _ 
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(r) In the Lord Bacon it is, - -e Subject: of Burgundy | — pre 
(2) exam, to the Lord Verulam, their anſwer was, That they doubted not, but the King their Sovereign's Sword would be able to maintsin Wie * 

his Scepter, p. 601. by 
(3) if Henry had known, Aas had eſpouſed Maximilian, he would not have offered to leave to Charles the diſpoſal of that Princefs's Marriage, Rapis. XII Pub, 
(4) Ritbara Fox, Thomas Earl of Ormond, and the Prior of Cbrift's-Church in Canterbury. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 13+ p. 435+ 444 p. 46 
5) King Henry takes notice of it, in a Commiſſion dated March 9- this year. Ibu. p- 438. * 471, 

(6) About the 15th of May, or of June, Rymer's Fad. Tom. 12. p- 463. N. 
Haag. 
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entirely 


1491. 


Charles VIII 


Book XIV. 


entirely employed in the War of Granada, and if he leagued 
with Henry, it was only to oblige King Charles by the ter- 
ror of the League, to reſtore him Rouſſillon, being very ready 
to deſiſt the moment he ſhould be poſſeſſed of that Province. 
Maximiliar's aim, who had neither Men nor Money, was 
to ingage the * of England and Spain in a War with 
France, and reap all the fruit, by the poſſeſſion of the Ducheſs 
and Duchy of Bretagne. So, Henry not being able to de- 
pend in any meaſure upon ſuch Allies, and ſeeing Bre- 
tagne almoſt loſt, was unwilling to ingage alone in its de- 
fence. His ſole aim was to ſecure by the dread of this 
League, the payment of what was owed him by France and 
Bretagne. Mean while, Henry and Ferdinand, in order 
to attain their ends, were to feign a real intention to make 
war upon France. 

Whilſt theſe two Monarchs were taking meaſures to 


4-1: Ann accompliſh their deſigns, and the Ambaſladors of Bre- 
„ee tagne were Waiting in vain at London, Charles cauſed the 


Argentte⸗ 


P. Daniel. 


Siege of Rennes to be continued. But finding the Siege 
was in an ill way, and the ſeaſon now far advanced, he 
ſought and found a readier and more effectual means than 


11 g be the Sword to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Bretagne. He gained, 


Crunrctl 


Hall. 


by his liberalities, all the young Ducheſs's Counſellors, 
who ſhould perſuade her to break off her marriage with 
Maximilian, and take himſelf for her Husband. Perhaps 
he had formed that project before. But however, he firſt 
diſcovered it during the Siege of Rennes. When he was 
ſecure of the concurrence of the Lords of Bretagne, he 
cauſed the Ducheſs, then above fifteen years of age, to be 


* nie ti ſo importuned, that ſhe had not a moment's repoſe. She 


. 
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the war»! age 
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- expedient to conquer her reſolution. 


his Negotiation with Ann. 
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at firſt couragiouſly withſtood all their ſollicitations, af- 
firming, ſhe could not reſolve to be falſe to a Prince 
whom ſhe had voluntarily eſpouſed. But it was repre- 
ſented to her, That Maximilian had forſaken hei firſt: 
That inſtead of coming in perſon to defend her, or at 
feaſt, of ſending her aids proportionable to her wants, he 
had remained quietly in Germany, as if what paſſed in 
Bretagne no way concerned him: That in the preſent 
poſture of affairs, it was impoſſible to hinder Bretagne from 


becoming a Province of France, and then Maximilian 


would regard her till leſs, when he ſaw her diſpoſſeſſed of 
her Dominions: Nay, perhaps ſhe would have the con- 
fuſion to ſee that he himſelf would cancel his marriage, 
and ſo loſe at once both her Duchy and Spouſe, and re- 
duce her Subjects to flavery: That in marrying the 
King of France, ſhe might ſecure by a Treaty, the 
Sovereignty and Liberties of Bretagne ; whereas, by an ob- 
ſtinate and fruitleſs defence, ſhe would ruin her ſubjects, 
without reaping any advantage herſelf. In fine, That 
the King of France was more proper for one of her age: 
That'the glorious title of Queen of the Romans, and Em- 
preſs, ought not to tempt her, ſince that of Queen of 
France, with a real Kingdom, was not of leſs value. Mean 
while, as the Ducheſs reſiſted, Charles thought of another 
He went himſelf and 
took the Duke of Orleans out of the Tower of Bourges, 
where he was confined after the battle of St. Aubin, and 
told him, that knowing how great confidence the young 
Ducheſs of Bretagne placed in him, he required him, in 
return for his freedom, to try to perſuade her to comply 


eg with his deſires. The Duke of Orleans, who was tired 
1 0 * . 5 
barten, ang of his impriſonment, willingly accepted of the Office, 


and repairing to Rennes, ſucceeded at laſt in determining 
the Ducheſs to the marriage, which was accordingly con- 
cluded December the 16th, 1491. 

Whilſt this affair was in hand, Charles amuſed the 
Englih Ambaſſadors, being unwilling to conclude any 
thing, or even treat with them till he ſaw the ſucceſs of 
At laft, the Ambaſladors 
hearing the marriage was upon the point of concluſion, 
withdrew about the end of November, without taking 
leave, Thus Henry ſaw, not without confuſion, that he 
had loſt the fruit of his avaritious Policy, not only as he 
had not ſaved Bretagne, but chiefly as the reimburſement 
of the ſums he had advanced, was become more precari- 
vus than ever. Nevertheleſs, he had ſtill one refuge left, 
which he knew how to improve, and which brought 
him off, if not with honour, at leaſt with a pecuniary 
advantage, the thing he had all along aimed at. 
pily for him, Charles was poſſeſſed with his deſign to 
conquer the Kingdom of Naples. As a rupture with 
England would have laid invincible Obſtacles in his way, 
he thought it ſhould by all means be avoided. Henry on 
his part, well knowing that, in the preſent juncture, 
Charles would not-ſcruple to purchaſe a Peace, feigned an 
extreme reſentment of the affront he had received, and a 
reſolution to be revenged at any rate, The moment his 
Amdaſſadors made their report, he iſſued out orders to levy 


19, HENRY VI. 


(1) He retained ſeveral Per ſons by Indenture, to ſerve him in this War, who had the following 
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Forces, and prepare Tranſports, intimating, he was going 1491. 
to undertake the moſt dreadful War that had ever been be- 

tween England and France (1). He ſeemed to prepare to 

tread in the ſteps of Edward III and Henry V, and not 

think of reſting till he had forced the Crown of France from 

the Houſe of Yalois, We ſhall ſee preſently to what all 

this ardour tended, 

Maximilian was inraged when he heard Charles had T3 Kir of 

thus injuriouſly robbed him of his Wife. He threatened, 4 Rumana 
like Henry, to carry Fire and Sword into the heart of * 
France, in revenge of ſo deadly an affront. On the Hall. 
other hand, the. Archduke Philip demanded his Siſter Bern- 
Margaret who was at Paris, and aftanced to King Charles. — 
But the Court of France did not yet think fit to ſend 
back that Princeſs. They ſeared neither Father nor Son. 
Their whole attention was employed in laying the ſtorm 
with which they were threatned from England and Sparn, 
and which appeared much more violent than it really 
was. But before I relate the effects of this quarrel, it 
__ be neceſſary briefly to mention the affairs of Scot- 
and, 

Since James IV's acceſſion to the Crown of Scotland, Afrir: of 
he had found it very difficult to maintain himſelf in the $129 
Throne. The troubles which immediately broke out, 9 
{till continued by the Policy of the King of England, 
who took care to foment them. He gave from time to 
time the Scotch Male-contents ſome little aids, which en- 
abled them to ſupport themſelves, but not to make any 
great progreſs againſt their King. It is a Policy very 
uſual with Princes, to cheriſh the troubles of their Neigh- 
bours, in a belief that it is a moſt effectual way to pre- 
ſerve Peace at home, though there are ſome who would 
ſcruple to uſe ſuch means, But Henry was not of this 
number. He even ſeems to have been lefs ſcrupulous T*v» Scotch- 
than many others, ſince we find in the Collection of the H. 
Publick Acts, that the Lord Bothwel and Sir Thomas Ted, th. King ug 
both Scots, had engaged to deliver into his hands the Per- Henry. 
ſons of the King of Scotland, and the Duke of Roſs his 21 yy 
Brother, which could not be done without notorious trea- © * © ou 
chery, It even appears by the Record, that he had lent 
the Earl of Boghan and Sir Thomas Tod, 2661. 17 5s. 4 d. 

Sterling, to enable them to execute this defign, and that 
Tod lett his Son in hoſtage for ſecurity, This Act is dated 
April the 17th, 1491. 

This project miſcarrying, Henry who was preparing for Trace be- 
the war with France, — firſt be ſecured = — * 
verſions, the Scots might make in England during his ab- Scotland in 
ſence. James for his part, deſired nothing more than to vi 
deprive thoſe of his Subjects that were in arms againſt bim, 
of the protection ever afforded them by the King of Eng- 
land. So, the two Kings ſending their Ambaſladors to Ib. p. 465. 
Cald/tream upon Tweed, a Treaty of T ruce was conclud- 
ed, from the 21ſt of December, to that day five years 1496. 

By this Treaty, the City of Berwick, with its Territory, 

was to ſtand neuter, and the Lordſhip of Lern in Scotland, 

with the little Iſland of Zundey belonging to England, were 
excepted out of the Truce. Henry ratified the Treaty p. 47% 
January the gth, 1492. But probably, the King of 
Scotland, whether bribed by France, or from ſome other 
motive, refuſed to confirm it. He agreed however, to a Another 
much ſhorter 'T ruce, from the 2oth of February 1492, to . 
the 2oth of November following. ths 

France ſeemed to be threatened from all ſides with a 1492. 
furious war. Maximilian preſſed it to the utmoſt of his France 4 
power, reckoning that his Son Philip, then twenty years ade ns 
old, would make a powerful diverſion in Flanders, whilſt © 
the Allies acted in other places, Henry was openly pre- 

ring for war with great noiſe and boaſtings. In fine, 
Ferdinand and {ſjabella, who had lately put a glorious pe- 
riod to the war with the ors, by the taking of Gra- 
nada, publickly threatned to invade France : Charles there- 
fore would have been in great danger, had this powerful 
League been in reality, what it was in appearance. Af- 
ter taking poſſeſſion of Bretagne, he thought of executing 
his grand project, concerning the Conqueſt of Naples. But 
he muſt firſt diſpel the ſtorm that was gathering in Spain, 
England, and Flanders. Whilſt he was wholly employed 
in this affair, Henry was no leſs intent upon his own con- 

CETNS, 

In the beginning of the year 1492, he aſſembled a Par- Henry ac- 
liament, and communicated to both Houſes his deſign to bee 
carry war into France, not with intent to ask their ad- with bir de- 
vice, as in the caſe of Bretagne, but to acquaint them fig" te war 
with his reſolution to exert his utmoſt endeavours to reco- Bn 
ver the Kingdom of France, which he called the Inhe- Bacon. 
ritance of his Anceſtors. To inflame them the more, he Hollingſh. 
ſet before them the glorious Battles of Crecy, Poidtiers, ton. 
and Axincourt, where the Englih alone, with a ſmall 


allowance. For every Man at Arms, garniſhed with his 


K a Cuſtrell L. e. Servant] and Page, Eighteen-pence a day: For every half Lance, Nine · pence a day t And for tvery Archer, either on foot or horſe-back, Six- 


Hugh. 


Pence a day. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. XII. p. 477— 480, 
No. 34. Vo I. I. 
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1492. number of Troops, vanquiſhed the ſtrongeſt armies of 
France, He would thereby infinuate, that he was no leſs 
a Warrior than Edward III, the Prince of ales his Son, 
and Henry V. In demanding an aid of Money propor- 
tionable to the greatneſs of the enterprize, he exhorted 
the Commons to ſpare the purſes of the poor, and lay the 
Tax upon the rich, not at all queſtioning, whether what 
he required would be granted, Certainly great fault 
might have been found with his management of the for- 
mer Subſidy. It was granted for the defence of Bre- 
tagne, and yet the Duchy was loſt without his uſing the 
The King's leaſt endeavours to prevent it. But the Conqueſt of the 
rate ai, Kingdom of France was a very proper decoy to draw in 
the Parliament. The truth is, the King had no deſire to 
imbark in ſo hazardous an undertaking. He knew that 
France being now at unity with itſelf, the Conqueſt of it 
Bacon. ould be too difficult a task. Of his two Allies, the one 
had Will but not Power, and the other had Power but 
not Will ; Ferdinand's aim being, by ſhew of war to at- 
tain a Peace, which might procure him the reſtitution of 
Reuffillen. Beſides, as he had but newly ended his war 
with the Moors, he was not in condition to begin another 
with France, However, Henry expreſſed to his Parlia- 
ment and Council, an ardent defire to render his name 
famous, by the Conqueſt of France, or at leaſt of Vor- 
mandy and Guienne. Herein he had a view to his profit 
two ways, upon his Subjects for a Subſidy for the War, and 
upon his Enemies for a Peace, which would ſecure him 
the payment of what was due to him. He eaſily fore- 
ſaw, that the defection of the King of the Romans, and 
of Ferdinand, would aftord him a plauſible excuſe to deſiſt 
from a war he was undertaking with ſo much noiſe. 
Ibid. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of Exe- 
ter, were the only perſons that knew his real Intentions. 
Shortly after, the laſt was removed to the See of Bath and 
Wells. 
Tie Parhia- The Parliament took fire, as the King expected, and 
Bu, granted him a very conſiderable Sum, which, purſuant to 
Hai, his deſire, was to be levied upon the rich, by the name of 
Baccn. Benevolence (1). This fort of Tax was introduced by 
Edward IV, and raiſed without conſent of Parliament, 
Richard III, to ingratiate himſelf with the people, abo- 
liſhed it, but this Parliament revived it(2), and gave it 
the Seal of their Authority (3). 
Enbeſh frm Shortly after, Henry received Ambaſſadors from King 
. Charles, with propoſals that were not made publick. There 
AR. * was reaſon to believe, nothing was concluded in their Con- 
XII. p. 470. ferences with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Biſhop 
Fex, fince the warlike preparations were {till ſeen to con- 
tinue, However, very likely, theſe Ambaſſadors laid the 
firſt foundations of the Peace, which was made before the 
end of the year. 
Birth of In Fune (4) the Queen was delivered of a Prince, 
Prince. who ſuccecded the King his Father by the name of Henry 
Henry. VIII. 
Succturs ſere The preparations which were making in England were 
% (be A1b- very ſeaſonable for the Archduke Philip. Since the laſt 
duke, 5 . . 
Hall. year the Gantois had revolted once more, and ſet at their 
Bacon. head Philip de Cleves, a great ſtickler for France. Some 
Hullngh. troubles in Holland preventing the Archduke from endea- 
vouring to ſuppreſs this revolt, it was the middle of this 
year before he marched againſt Philip de Cleves, and be- 
ſieged him in Sluice. He would have found it difficult to 
take that place, if Henry had not ſent him twelve Ships, 
and two thouſand five hundred Men (5). With this aid he 
was enabled to compel the rebels to ſue for Peace, and de- 
liver Sluice into his hands. 
De warlite As the King had no Intention to puſh vigorouſly the 
Preparatiens yyax with France, he haſtened not his preparations, being 
13 js glad to begin the Campain late, in order to end it the 
Zulage ſooner. Mean while, he ſent Ambaſſadors to France (6), 
Franc. to ſhew he was willing to try fair means before he pro- 
peg ceeded to arms, But it is extremely probable, this Em- 
baſſy was ſent only to finiſh, with King Charles, the 
Terms of Peace. Moreover, the King's honour was to 
be ſecured, who after making ſo much noiſe, was unwil- 


(1) The Citizens of Londen paid 96827, 17 x, 4d. Stow, p. 474- 


(2) Hall makes a pertinent Remark upon this occaſion z namely, By this a Man may perceive, that what is once practiſed for the Utility of a or 
and brought to a Precedent by matter of Record, may be turned to the great prejudice of the People, if rulers in authority will fo adjudge and determine 


fol. 22. 


(3) Biſhop Merton the Chancellor is faid to make uſe of this Dilemma, in his Inſtructions to the Commiſſioners, which ſome called his Pork, mn his 
Crutch. That if they met with any that were ſparing, they ſhould tell them, That they muſt needs Have, becauſe they laid up ; «nd if they were Spenders, they 
muſt needs Have, becauſe it wwas wijible in their manner of iving, Bacon, p. 602. 

(4) The 22d, at Greenwich, Stoww, p. $74. K+ yy 1 the Fen p- 479: R 

5) Which were commanded by Sir Edwer nings. Hall, fol. 23. ing ſhead, p. 1438. a 

8 Richard Fox Biſhop of 1 and Wells, Sir Gile d. Aubeney 1 of E. Sr 75 Kendale, Six William Huſey Chief - Juſtice, Sir James Tyrrell, 

Captain of Guiſnes, and Henry Ayneſworth, Doctor of Laws. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XII. p. 481. 


(7) Chriſiopber Urſawicke, and Sir Fobn Riſeley. Hall, fol. 26. 
(8) He ſer out from Greenwich, September 9. Bacon. p. 604+ 


(9) Robert Lord Willoughby of Broke was Admiral of the Fleet, and Sir Robert Poyntez, Vice-Admiral- Rymer's Fad. Tom. XII. p. 484. 
(10) There were with him, Thomas Grey, Marquiſs of Dorſet, Thomas Fitz- Alan, Earl of Arundel, Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, George Talbot, . 
Shrexuibury, Edmund de da Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, George Grey, Earl of Kent, Henry Bourchier, Earl of Elea, 


Butler, Earl of Ormond, &c, Bacon, p. 604. Speed, p. 736. 


7 
(12) The Loid Bacen obſerves, that for this reaſon he hovered ſo much the longer near the Sea-fide, p. 6944 
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ling to deſiſt, without a ſeeming neceſſity. To that 

he muſt act in concert wh. the King of France, _ Het? — 
the ſame time, Henry ſent Ambaſladors (7) to the King d Maxi- 
of the Romans, and to Ferdinand, to ſummon them to — "_ 
take the Field and enter France according to their Treaty. — 
But he knew they had neither Power nor Will to per- 1 
form their engagements. Maximilian had no army, and — 
Ferdinand was now in Treaty with Charles, for the te- LIclsd. 
ſtitution of Rouſſillon. And yet, Henry pretending Igno- 

rance of thele things, ſeemed to have great dependence 

upon them. In the beginning of Augu/t, he iſſued out 7. ,..;.. 
orders for the levying a greater number of Forces, and on "* Lu. 
the 22d of the ſame month, appointed Commiſſioners to 455 Pub, 
confer at Calaſtream, with thoſe of Scotland. All this 2 * 
afforded him pretences to delay his expedition. At length, He paſt ores 
though not till the 2d of Oober (8), he came to Dover © ce, 
in order to imbark (9), having conſtituted by Patent his Boe Þ 
eldeſt Son Arthur Prince of J/ales, Guardian of the Realm, Sto»: 
Such of his Courtiers who were ignorant of his deſigns, allo, 
could not forbear telling him, it was very hate to begin a 
Campain. But he anſwered, That he intended not to make 

a Summer's Buſineſs of the war, and therefore it did not 

ſignify when it began. That he had Calais at his back, 

where he might winter, in order to be ready to open the 
Campain early next Spring, He arrived the ſame day at Bacon, 
Calais, where his whole army being aſſembled, amount- 

ed to twenty five thouſand Foot, and ſixteen hundred 

Horſe (10). 

Before he embarked, Henry received a Letter from the E 
Marſhal Deſuerdes, offering a Negotiation of Peace in 4%", 
England (11). But he thought it more proper, in order 2. 2 
to ſalve appearances, to treat in France itſelf He was mallu, 
ſcarce landed at Calais, when the Ambaſladors ſent to the _ 
King of the Romans arrived, and told him, that Maxi- ag. pas. 
milian was wholly unprepared to enter France as he had XII. p. 42, 
promiſed. This news was immediately made known to 
the whole army, Some days after, he received from his 
Ambaſladors in Spain, Letters which were likewiſe made 
publick, importing, that Ferdinand had concluded a Peace 
with the King of France, upon promiſe to reſtore Rouſſil- 
lon, without demanding the three hundred thouland 
Crowns lent by Lewis XI upon that Country. Henry 
knew all this before, but had ſo ordered, that theſe ad- 
vices came together after his arrival in France, that it 
might appear, he was forced to the Peace he intended 
to make, Upon theſe advices, at which he feigned to /. ne 
be very much ſurprized, he agreed, that Richard Fox Bi- Sn 
ſhop of Bath and Welli, and the Lord d' Aubeney Governor g = 6 
of Calais ſhould enter into Conference at Efaples, with Bacin. 
the Marſhal De/querdes, He marched however the 15th 
of October, to beſiege Boulogne, and in four days appeared 
before the Place. It muſt be remarked, that King Charles Ran- 
was then at Tours, and though the warlike preparations '.* **:? 
in England had made great noiſe, there was no army in 
Picardy to oppoſe the Invaſion of the Engliſh; at leaft 

iſtory mentions no ſuch thing. This is a clear evidence 
that all Fenry's proceedings were concerted with the 
King of France, who was not ſo unprovided with Troops, 
but he could have ſent an army ſufficient to ſtop his pro- 
greſs. So, this pretended Siege of Boulogne was only an 
artifice to diſcourage the Engliſb, that by conſidering the 
difficulties of a Siege at ſuch a Seaſon, they might be the 
leſs ſurprized at 4 af At the end of eight days, Henry 
received at the Camp before Boulogne, the Articles af Peace 
agreed by the Commiſſioners of both parties, with the ap- 
probation of the two Kings, the ſubſtance whereof was as 
follows: 


> i 


OR 


I. That the King of France ſhould diſcharge the debt Articles 
contracted by his Queen for the defence of Bretagne, 2c. 
which debt, according to the Engliſß Ambaſſadors ac- fe 
count, amounted to fix hundred and twenty thouſand rhe rw 
Crowns of Gold, French Money, which is 124,990 l . 
Sterling. ; XII. p. 49% 
II. bat the King of France ſhould pay the King of 
England the Arrears of the yearly ion of fifty thou- 


ſud 
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102. ſand Crowns paid by Lewis XI to Edward IV, amount- 
ing in all to a hundred twenty-five thouſand Crowns, 
which is 25,000 l. r 

III. That the King of France ſhould pay theſe two 
debts at ſeveral times, namely, fifty thouſand Livres every 

ear, every Livre at twenty Scutz, or Crowns, and to 
bh paid half-yearly, till the whole was paid. 

IV. Wheseas in the obligation given by the Ducheſs of 
Bretagne to the King of England, there was no Sum ſpe- 
cified, the King of England ſhould be obliged to make proof 
of his debt before Commiſſioners of Bretagne or France, 
to be ſent to England for that purpoſe. 

V. That the two Kings ſhould name ſuch of their Al- 
lies as they meant to include in the Peace, who ſhould be 
obliged to declare within four months, whether they would 
be included or not, 

VI. That in caſe the King of the Romans, and the 
Archduke Philip his Son defired to be included in the 
Treaty, and if afterwards the King of France ſhould, in 
any manner whatever, invade their Country, it ſhould be 
lawful for the King of England to aſſiſt them. But if, 
on the contrary, they ſhould attack the King of France, 
the King of England ſhould give them no aid. 

VII. That in caſe the two Kings approved of theſe 
Articles, they ſhould give each other Hoſtages till the 
Treaty was drawn and figned in form. 


en abs As theſe Articles exactly correſponded with Henry's 
ha nts intentions, from the beginning of the War of Bretagne, 
e, there is no queſtion that they were framed by himſelf or 
his own Ambaſſadors. And yet, he would have them 
paſs for Propoſals from the French King, and feigned to 
doubt whether he ſhould accept or rejet them, For 
that purpoſe, he called a Council of all the Lords and 
general Officers, and fent them the Articles, with his 
e c4-i{ orders to give him their real opinion. As probably this 
6:17 n fete. Council was managed by ſome perſon of great credit who 
was in the King's ſecret, all that were preſent unani- 
mouſly agreed, he ought to accept of the Terms. The 
gave their reaſons in a long memorial under all their 


hands, which in ſhort, omitting the Exaggerations, were 
as follow : 


Neir rea/ I. The firſt reaſon was taken from the length of the 

2 OE nights, the coldneſs of the Weather, the want of Provi- 
lions as they were to come by Sea, the fear of Diſtem- 
pers, and the like. 

II. The ſecond reaſon was founded upon the conſidera- 
tion of the Sum offered, far excecding any ever yet paid 
by France to the King's Predeceſſors; and likewiſe, upon 
the apprehenſion of the Murmurings the refuſal of a Peace 
might occaſion in England and in the Army. 

III. They alledged as a third reaſon, the great advan- 
tage that would accrue by the Peace to the King of the 
Romans and the Archduke : The benefit they had already 
received in the reſtitution of S/urce : And laſtly, the fruits 
which the Engliſ Merchants would reap, ſince the Peace 
would ſecure their Commerce with Flanders. 

IV. They ſaid, the King had honorably kept his word 
with his Allies, notwithſtanding the inſtances of his Coun- 
cil, who ſollicited him to defer his expedition to a more 
convenient Seaſon, and till his Allies ſhould be ready : 
That he had led his Army into France, put himſelf in 
condition to encounter alone all the Enemy's Forces, and 
expoſed his perſon to the greateſt dangers, at a time when 
his Allies diſappointed him. That therefore, if the War 
was not continued, he might very juſtly caſt the blame 
upon them. 

V. That the King was far from being in the ſame 
utuation with Edward IV, when he led an Army into 
France That Edward was joined by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy with all his Forces, and by ſeveral French Lords 
who were in his intereſt : That he was in poſſeſſion of all 
the Towns as far as the Somme, and began the War in 
the midſt of Summer : That, on the contrary, the King 
was not aſſiſted with any foreign Troops: That when he 
marched out of the Gates of Calais, he entred the Ene- 
my's Country, and was advanced to Boulogne : That he 
had razed ſeveral Places, as Ardres and Montory, and had 
ſtood four and twenty Days ready for Battle, defying the 
Armies of France. 

VI. That very likely, the People of England would 
thank the King for a Peace which would put an end to 
1 axes and Exactions, and reſtore the publick Tranquil- 

ity, 


VII. They added once more, that the reſtoring the 


Archduke to his Dominions, would redound to the King's 14924 
honor, and the Nation's advantage, by reaſon of their 
Trade with his Subjects. 

VIII. They ſaid, that before the Siege of Boulrgne, it 
was thought to be a weak Place and eaſy to he taken; bur, 
on the contrary, it was found to be well fortified, ſtrongly 
— and plentifully provided with Artillery and 

roviſions. That therefore, in all appearance, if the 
King continued the Siege, he would be forced to raiſe it 
with diſgrace, whereas by making a Peace, he could retire 
with honor, 

IX. Their laſt reaſon was, that it was impracticable to 
continue the War during the Winter, without utterly de- 


wn, © the Army, which would extremely afflict the 
whole Kingdom. 


If theſe reaſons are never ſo little conſidered, they will R. wn 


be found to be all falſe and deceitful, except the Article theſe Reſorts 


of the money, which was the only true one. Without 
weighing them too particularly, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
of all the inconveniencies alledged by the Officers, there 
was not one but what the King might have foreſeen, and 
actually did foreſee, He could blame himſelf only for 
beginning the Campain ſo late. All in the 5th Article 
concerning Edward IV is evidently falſe, As for the 
murmurs of the People, which were pretended to be feared 
in caſe the King rejected the Peace, it was much more 
probable, on the contrary, that the Nation would murmur 
to ſee the money given for a War with France, employed 
in making a diſhonorable Peace, advantagious only to the 
King. Ina word, the King's precaution to cauſe this 
Peace to be approved by the Officers of his Army was a 
clear evidence, he was himſelf convinced of the little ad- 
vantage it would be to England. | 

Henry feigning to be determined by theſe reaſons to ac- Treaty ron 
cept of the Peace, the Treaty was drawn up in form, guts © 
and ſigned at Eftaples the 3d of November (1). Charles an. Pub. 


ratified it the 6th of the ſame month. He was then at XII. p. 479. 


Tours, unconcerned at the ſeemingly threatened invaſion, — i 
though an Engliſb Army in France had ever made his Hollinghs 
Predeceſſors extremely uneaſy. What was peculiar to 

this Treaty, was, that tho' it was called a Treaty of 

Peace, it was however to expire with the Lives of the 

two Kings. But the Succeſſor of him that died firſt, was 

to ratity it within a year after his Acceſſion to the Crown. 

I imagine this was an expedient deviſed to excuſe the 

filence concerning the Kingdom of France, or at leaſt, 
Guienne and Normandy, of which there was no mention, 

though the War was proclaimed ſolely upon that occaſion, 

Mean while, this Treaty, which properly concerned only AR. Pub. 


the payment of two debts, was to be approved and con- XII. p. 508, 


firmed by the States of France, and the Parliament of *'* 
England. This ſhews, it was not conſidered as a bare 

Truce, and indeed it was called a Treaty of Peace. But 

on the other hand, it is hard to conceive how a Treaty, 

wherein the principal difference was not ſettled, and 

which was to be in force but till the death of the two 

Kings, could be deemed a Treaty of Peace. Can any 

thing be more like a Truce? However this be, Henry A. Pub. 


took great care to ſee that the King of France ratified XII. p. 506, 


every particular Article of the Treaty, and eſpecially thoſe — . 
concerning the payment of the money. Charles was 543. 


likewiſe, on his part, very punctual in paying the fifty Þ 53% Ke. 


thouſand Livres every year (2), as was alſo Lewis XIL 
his Succeſſor, 


After this manner ended the War of Bretagne, which R:fie7ins 


had laſted fince the 17 1487, I ſay the War of — ow 


tagne, becauſe That I have been ſpeaking of, was only a 
conſequence thereof, Henry reaped the intended advan- 
tage, that is to fay, large Sums of money which were 
not employed in the ſervice of the publick. In the firſt 
place, he obtained of the Parliament a Tenth of all the 
perſonal Eftates of his Subjects, of which he expended no 
more than was neceſſary for levying and maintaining ſix 
thouſand Men for eight months. But this expence was 
only advanced, the money being repaid him with intereſt. 
We have ſeen that he mounted his charges to fix hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand Crowns of Gold, a prodigious 
Sum in thoſe days, when money was much ſcarcer than 
at preſent (3). In the next place, he borrowed money 
throughout the whole Kingdom, which probably was ne- 
ver repaid. There was likewiſe granted him a Subſidy 
under the name of Benevolence, which amounted to a 
very great Sum, much beyond what was neceſſary 
for the maintenance of his Army, the two or three 
months it was on foot, Laſtly, he received a hundred 


(1) King Henry's Plenipotentiaries were, Richard Fox Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Giles Lord D' Aubeney, Chriſtepber Bi:bbick [or Urſwick] Dean of York, 
* Ayneſworth Doctor of Laws, and Sir James Tirell, Rymer's — Tom. — p- 29% 60 

2) And moreover, aſſigned t Penſions to all the King's principal Counſellors. Bacon, p. 605. . 3 

(3) We may gueſs bow far a Shilling went in thoſe days, when a gocd while after, in King Edward the Sixth's Reign, a large Houſe, within the 
> ecinfls of the Court, in Channen-Row in Weſtminſter, was let to no lefs Perſcn than the Comptroller of the King's Hovſhold for thirty Skullings a year» 


J. S. Life of Thomas Smith, p. 226, 


and 
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1492. and twenty-five thouſand Crowns for the Arrears of the 
Penſion due to Edward IV. But on the other hand, he 
ſuffered Bretagne to be loſt, to the irreparable damage of 
England, ſince her Alliance with the Duke of Bretagne 
gave her an advantage over France which ſhe could never 
after recover. Beſides, the recovery of the money ad- 
vanced for Bretagne, is to be aſcribed rather to his good 
fortune than policy. He was ſolely indebted for it to the 
King of France's deſign upon the Kingdom of Naples, 
which induced him to purchaſe a Peace with England. 
Otherwiſe, Henry would have found it very difficult to 
recover his money, and who knows what might have 
happened, had he been forced to obtain it by dint of 
ſword ? But the advantages Charles reaped by this Peace 
were much more conſiderable, For the Penſion of fifty 
thouſand Livres paid a few years, and which he received 
with intereſt from Bretagne, he annexed that Duchy to 
the Crown of France, and deprived the Engliſh of their 
moſt conſiderable Ally, 

I have dwelt the longer upon the circumſtances of this 

Affair, becauſe they perfectly diſcover the Genius and 
Character of Henry VII. This Monarch, ever greedy of 
money, having always his intereſt in view, found means 
to make an advantage whether of War or of Peace, and 
turn every thing to his profit. It was he that by his Po- 
licy, wholly bent to his own private intereſt, gave the 
turn we have ſeen to the Affairs of Bretagne. 

Tre with The fame day the Peace of Eftaples was ſigned, the 

Scotland. Ambaſſadors of England and Scotland concluded at Cald- 

Pr 49 fream a Truce, from the zd of November this year, to 
the zoth of April 1494. 

Ne King Henry having concluded a Peace with France according 

nend to his own Scheme, ſet out for London, where he arrived 

Ban, the 17th of December. 

Affairs of On the 5th of November the Archduke's Forces ſurpriz- 

Flanders. ed Arras, which had been fifteen years in the hands of 
the French. Philip refuſing to be included in the Peace 
of Eftaples, the War continued in Flanders till the next 

ear. 

Columbus: In Auguſt this year 1492, Chriſtapher Columbus ſailed 

Aq Voyage. the firſt time from Cadiz with King Ferdinand's Licenſe, 
in queſt of the new World (1). 

1493. Henry imagined he might for the future hope for a 
peaceable Reign. He ſaw among his Subjects no appear- 
ance of revolt, Not a Prince or Princeſs of the Houſe of 
York was in condition to give him any diſturbance, He 
kept the Earl of Warwick Priſoner in the Tower. Edward 
IV's Daughters were in his power, and there was no Lord 
of the York party of ſufficient credit to raiſe Commotions 
in the Kingdom. On the other hand, he was in Peace or 
T ruce with his Neighbours, and in the ſeven years and a 
half that he had becn on the Throne, had by his Oeco- 
nomy heaped up ſuch large Sums of money, as none of 
his Predeceſſors had ever been maſter of at once. And 
yet this State of proſperity was not capable of diſmaying 

7be Ducheſs his Enemies. Whilſt he was wholly employed in the 
« Burgundy Affairs I have been relating, the Ducheſs Dowager of 


labours to 


7:4 Henry Burgundy was labouring to raiſe him troubles at home, ſo 
Tl. much the more dangerous as they were not ſuſpected. 
e This Princeſs was not ignorant how well diſpoſed the 


Engliſh and Iriſb were to the Houſe of York; and upon 
their affection ſhe chicfly built her hopes of dethroning 
Henry. Though Lambert Simnel's Affair had miſcarried, 
ſhe did not aſcribe the ill Succeſs ſo much to the project it 
ſelf, as to the managers. Beſides, Henry was expoſed to 
the hazard of a Battle, which he might have loſt, and it 
was not impoſſible but he might be vanquiſhed for the 
future, if he was in the ſame caſe. Thus ſhe did not de- 
ſpair of wreſting the Crown from the Houſe of Lancaſter, 
or rather of Tudor, after which, ſhe reckoned it would be 
eaſy to reſtore the Houſe of York. 

Sbe ſets up ince Simnel's misfortune, ſhe had never ceaſed to ſpread 
OS. a report, either by herſelf or Emiſſaries, that Richard 
beate 1h, Duke of York, ſecond Son of Edward IV, had eſcaped 
Date of the Cruelty of his Uncle Richard III, and was ſtill alive. 


bor 'This ſhe did to prepare people to receive a ſecond Fan- 
Ran. tom, who was to perſonate the young Prince her Ne- 


Hollingh. phew, as Lambert Simnel had perſonated the Earl of Var- 
Sou. wick, To this end, ſhe looked out carefully for young 
Lads of the Duke of Yor#'s age, fit for her purpoſe, At 
length ſhe met with one, in whom ſhe fancied to ſee all 
Hitzy of the qualities requiſite to repreſent that Prince. His name 
3 was Perkin Marbech, Son of [Fobn Osbeck] a Fewiſh 
Convert of Tournay, who had long lived at London. 
Edward IV having occaſion to know this Jew, and re- 
ceive ſome Service from him, was pleaſed to do him the 
honour to ſtand Godfather to one of his Children, and 


gave him the name of Peter, from whence was form- 
ed the diminutive Peterkin, or Perkin. Some vears after 
Osbeck being returned into Flanders, placed young Perkin 
with one of his relations at Antwerp, who kept him ſome 
time. This Boy was ſo handſome, and endowed with 
qualities ſo far above his birth, that many ſuſpected EA. 
ward IV to be his Father. And indeed it was ſomethins 
extraordinary, that Edward ſhould ſtand Godfather to 
one of ſo mean Parentage. Be this as it will, Pergin . 
going from Antwerp, lived in ſeveral Towns of Flanders, ; 
and ſhifted habitation ſo often, that when Henry aſter- 
wards would have traced him, in order to know the 
whole ſtory of his Life, he found it very difficult. As 
Perkin generally converſed with the Engliſb ſettled in the 
Low-Countries, he was ſo perfect in the Englih Tongue, 
that he might eaſily be taken for an Engliſhman, eſpecially 1 
as he had ſpent his Childhood at London. 

This youth being mentioned to the Ducheſs of Bur- Ti D 
gundy, ſhe commanded him to be privately brought to her 1c 5 
Palace, and finding him fit for her deſign, took care to Ba, 2 
inſtruct him, with reſpect to the Perſon he was to repre- TR 2 
ſent. Hence we may gueſs, Pertin muſt have been a * 
youth of great Wit and Senſe, to enter into the Ducheſs's | 
deſigns, otherwiſe it would have been fruitleſs to give him 
Inſtructions. Be this as it will, ſhe fo often deſcribed 
Edward IV, his Queeen, Prince Edward their eldeſt Son, | 
and the Princeſſes their Daughters, that after ſeveral re- : . 
petitions of her Leſſon, he could talk very pertinently of the + 
Court, of the King his pretended Father, at leaſt as far | gu 
as the Duke of Vert could be ſuppoſed to know. The _ 
natural way he had learnt of relating Circumſtances fit 1 
for a Child's memory, and certain particulars of Edward's | 
Court, made the Ducheſs believe, he would not fail to 3s 
gain credit when he appeared in the World. Above all, Pac, 
ſhe took care to make him perfect in what he was to 
frame, whilſt in Sanctuary with the Queen, and when 
taken from thence by the contrivance of Richard III, 
and particularly in the manner of his eſcaping the hands 
of the Executioners, who were ordered to murder him. 
Theſe were particulars ſo much the eaſier to be counter- 
feited, as there were but few people who could contradict 
them. Moreover, ſhe taught him to aſſume the Air 
and Character of a well-bred Prince. She found the 
youth ſo apt a Scholar, that ſhe was herſelf ſuprized at 
it. In a ſhort time, Perkin fo uſed himſelf to talk and 
act like a Prince, that one would have ſworn he had been 
born ſo, and educated in a Palace. 

It is not known when the Ducheſs of Burgundy took 
Perkin home to inſtruct him. But very likely, it was | . 
not long after the battle of State, where the Earl of Lin- f Hall 
coln, and Lambert Simnel were vanquiſhed, However that Lac. 
be, the affair of Bretagne cauſing that Princeſs to think 
Henry would ſoon break with France, as himſelf would | 
have had it believed, reſolved Perkin ſhould appear as 4 
Duke of York, ſo ſoon as the war was begun. Mean Ste e « 
while, being very ſenſible, if he appeared firſt in Flanders, er 
or in any Town in the Low-Countries, the world would ll. 
not fail to ſuſpect her, ſhe ſent him into Portugal (2), Bacon. 
where he lived unknown for a year. At length, in 1492, elk. 
the war between England and France ſeeming unavoid- 
able, ſhe diſpatched orders to Perkin to repair into Ireland, 
where probably, ſhe had already been tampering with 
ſeveral perſons of note. Perkin inftantly obeying, and 
arriving at Cork, called himſelf Duke of York, Son of Ed- 
ward IV, in which he was countenanced by the Mayor, 
who, it is likely, was in the plot. A few days after, he 3 
writ to the Earls of Deſmond and Kildare, great Friends * 
of the Houſe of York, acquainting them with his arrival, | brett. 
and deſiring them to come and join him. Ae. 

Henry was then employed in his preparations ſor his Hal, © 
Expedition into France. As the Ducheſs of Burgundy Nan. 
imagined he would depart early in the Spring, ſhe ex- | 
peed, he would be embarked in the war with France, 
by the time Perkin appeared in Ireland, in which ſhe was 
miſtaken. The report that the Duke of York was come 
from Portugal into Ireland, cauſed no alteration in the 
King's meaſures. He believed it to be only a contrivance 
to divert him from his Enterprize. However, preſently 
after he was told, the Duke of Vert who had appeared in 
Ireland, was gone into France, which made him very un- 1 
caſy. And indeed the news was but too true. It hap- Charles VI Fay, 
pened ſome time before, that one Frion Secretary to the ſend: fr 
King for the French Tongue, had withdrawn from Court, pa 
and retired to Paris, where he was very well received. Hal. 

This Frion, who followed King Charles's Court, hearing Pie ,, 
the Duke of York was in Ireland, told that Monarch of it, g,,, 
intimating, he might make that affair turn to account. 


(1) Columbus was the Son of a Woel-Comber, and he himſelf followed that buſineſs in his younger years. He ſet out from Port Palos de Mer in 
Andaluzia, Aegi 3- 1492, and landed at Guava Bay, one of the Luccay iſlands. He returned to Pore Pals in May the next year, and died in 


1:06, 


(2) With the Lady Bram ton, an Engliſh Lady, and om to have an eye over him. Bacon, p. 606. 


Whatever 


Book XIV. 
Whatever Charles thought of this Pretender, he really be- 
lieved that, though he was an Impoſtor, he might be ſer- 
viceable to him in making a Peace with Henry. In this 
belief, he ſent Frion into Ireland, to invite the Pretender 
in his name to come to him, with aſſurance of his pro- 
tection and aid to recover the Crown of his Anceſtors. 
Perkin ſeeing himſelf invited by a Prince ſo great and 
ſo capable to aſſiſt him, departed without a moment's 
u :::;-::: conſideration. When he was arrived in France, he waited 
; = bel upon the King, who gave him a very gracious reception, 
\otk> treated him as Duke of Ves, lodged him in his Palace, 
en, and affigned him a Guard, under colour of doing him 
honor, but in 4 to hinder the King of England from 
cauſing him to be ſeized. The Courtiers imitated their 
maſters in ſtriving to pay the ſame reſpects to Perkin, as 
melt they would have done to the Duke of York. Shortly af- 
| ter, above a hundred Engliſhmen, diſſatisfied with the 
King, repaired to Paris with offers of their Service to the 
Pretender. But the honours Perk:n received at the Court 
of France were of no long continuance. As ſoon as 
Charles was almoſt ſure of a Peace, he diſmiſſed him, for 
+. fear Henry, who had now demanded him, ſhould make it 
one of the Articles of the Treaty, He was unwilling to 
be thought to ſurprize the young Man, in order to deliver 
him to his enemy; as on the other hand, he would not 
have the Peace miſcarry for his ſake, 
rin cw Perkin thought himſelf very happy to be thus freed. 
Ale was afraid of worſe uſage, when he heard a Peace 
[2th 4 "= was treating between the two Kings. Having readily 
#all. quitted the Court of France, he retired into Flanders to 
vv. the Ducheſs of Burgundy, taking great care not to diſco- 
ver, he had ever ſeen her before. At the firſt Interview, 
' tate lim Margaret acted her part extremely well. She treated 
be him very —__ and ſeemed much ſurprized, that in 
her preſence he ſhould dare to call himſelf Duke of York. 
She faid publickly, that having been already impoſed 
upon by a counterfeit Earl of Farwick, ſhe ſhould be 
more upon her Guard, and it would not be ſo eaſy to 
deceive her the ſecond time. That therefore ſhe adviſed 
him to retire, leſt he incurred the puniſhment due to 
his boldneſs. Perkin ſeemed not at all troubled at theſe 
threats, and confeſſing ſhe was in the right to doubt, per- 
ſiſted however in affirming, he was the Puke of York her 
Nephew. The Ducheſs ſeigning a deſire to convince him 
of impoſture before her whole Court, put certain queſtions 
to him, to which, ſhe knew, he could make pertinent 
anſwers. Accordingly, he replied in ſo natural and un- 
affected a manner, that the Ducheſs ſeemed aſtoniſhed, 
e In ſhort, they played their parts ſo well, that the Ducheſs 
„% pretending ſhe could not reſiſt ſuch evident proofs, owned 
cn him for her Nephew, aſſigned him a Guard of thirt 
Halberdiers, and gave him the title of the white Roſe, 
ite the Badge of the Houſe of York. Perkin on his part, la- 
boured to convince the world, he was the real Duke of 
Dort, by his natural way of relating the principal paſſages 
of his Life. If at any time his diſmiſſion out of France 
was objected to him, he anſwered with a Sigh, it was not 
very ſtrange, a young Prince, perſecuted by fortune, ſhould 
be ſacrificed to the Policy of two powerful Monarchs. 
'T hat this very thing was a ſtrong argument in his favour, 
ſince the Peace between Charles and Henry could be eſta- 
bliſhed only upon his ruin. What Perkin ſaid, added to 
the Ducheſs's publick approbation , ſatisfied the whole 
Court, he was the true e of York, and from thence 
the rumour ſpread throughout all the ZLow-Countries, and 
at laſt over all Europe. —_ 
„ News being brought into England, about the beginning 
no the year 1493, that the Duke of York was in Flanders, 
/ 1k and owned by the Ducheſs of Burgundy, it cauſed great 
„ motions in the Kingdom. The thing was preſently cre- 
, Cited by an infinite number of People, ſome of whom were 
ie. diſſatisfied with the King, and others greedy of novelty. 
Some blindly followed their Leaders, and others, whoſe 
Fortunes were deſperate, wiſhed for a change in the Go- 
vernment. The King was not generally beloved. The 
loſs of Bretagne; his late Peace with the King of France; 
the uncivil uſage the Queen and the whole Houſe of York had 
received, and daily did receive at his hands; and laſtly, 
his unneceflary Taxes, were but too apt to make the peo- 
| ple wiſh the report to be true. ET 
e The King was ſurprized to ſee with what greedineſs 
+ the news was received. It convinced him of his great 
danger from the Yorki/ts, and their conſtant readineſs to 
embrace all opportunities to ruin him if it was poſſible. 
He appeared however unconcerned, leſt his fears ſhould 
encourage his enemies. So, continuing to act as uſual, 


1453» 


19. HENRY VII. = 


73 
gag till they more plainly diſcovered their de- 1493. 
Igns. LEY 14 | : 

In the beginning of March, . Henry ſent (i) the Order 77. n . 
of the Garter to Alphonſo Duke of Calabria, eldeſt Son offt 7 

Ferdinand King of Naples. Alphonſo had been extremely 8 Dute of 
deſirous of this Honour, to inſinuate to the Princes of 4G l, 
Italy, that he had in the King of England a Protector who XII. 5. 515 
would not ſuffer him to be oppreſſed. He would have + 5 
thereby induced them to league with the King his Fa- 
ther, againit Charles VIII, who was going to undertake 
the conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples. 

A few days after, Henry concluded at London a Trea- T cnt ts 
ty of perpetual peace and amity with Ferdinand and Iſa- tops! 
bella, King and Queen of Caſtile and Arragon, This e : 
Alliance, which was a reciprocal ingagement of mutual «rd bee, 
aſſiſtance upon all occaſions, was particular in that it A,, Pub. 
extended not to all the Kings of England and Spain =o Ay 
without diſtinction, but only to all their ſucceſſors de- 
ſcended from them (2). In this Treaty, the marriage- 
articles between Prince Arthur and Catherine, Daughter 
5 7: qa and J/abella, were confirmed and renew- 

37. | | | 

| 1125 while, the King's enemies, not content witch 
countenancing the report concerning the Duke of Vr, , 
were now labouring to form a conſpiracy to dethrone Bacon. 
him. His covetons temper had alienated ſeveral of the 
fitmeſt friends to his perſon and the Houſe of Lancaſter. 

Willam Stanley Lord Chamberlain, Brother of the Earl -» = 
of Derby, John Ratcliff Lord Fitz-Walter, Sir Ralert ein, 
Clifferd, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas Thwaitcs, Wil- © 
liam Barley, were the chief heads of this conſpiracy. 

The Lord Chamberlain had greatly contributed to his 
victory of Befworth, by declaring for him in fo critical 
a minute, The King owned it, but thought him well 
rewarded with the ſpoils of Boſworth Field, and the office 
of Lord Chamberlain. But Stanley thinking this too 
mean a recompence, was not ſatisfied. Sir Robert Cli/- 


ford was Son of him that murdered the young Earl of 


Rutland, Brother of Edward IV, at the Battle of //ake- 

field; and afterwards loſt his life in fighting for the Houſe 

of Lancaſter. Probably, Henry had forgot the conſtant 
attachment of that family to his Houſe, and neglected | 
to give him a ſhare in his favors. Clifford and Barley Cliſtad art 
were deputed by the conſpirators to go into Flanders, and — ey g2 
concert meaſures with the Ducheſs of Burgundy and the herrn. 
pretended Duke of York, for the accompliſhment of Hall. 
their deſigns, The Ducheſs gave them a very civil re- Sen 
ception, deeming it a good omen, that 8 enemies Hollingch. 
of her Houſe ſhould be the firſt to offer their ſervice. 

Shortly after their arrival, Clifford writ to his friends in πνπν 
England, that the Duke of York, Son of Edward IV, , wrt 
was in Flanders, and that he knew him perſectly well. H 
This news inflamed the confpirators, and from that time, York , 
they ſpared no pains to gain adherents to the pretended” es, 
Duke of York. | . 

Whilſ the King's enemies were labouring to create | im Henry /--+s 
freſh troubles, he himſelf was no leſs intent upon deviſing” e 
means to prevent the impending ſtorm (4). His principal h. 
buſineſs was to undeceive the people, and, to ſucceed, 
there was occaſion for two ſorts of proofs. Firſt, it was 
neceſſary to ſhew that the Duke of Yor& was dead; in the 
ſecond place, that though he were alive, the perſon that 
borrowed his name was a counterfeit. On 

To prove the Duke of York was not living, it was ne- He: rd: 
ceſſary to produce the teſtimonies of thoſe who had taken . Gd 
away his life, or ſeen him dead, and who were but four Bar 
in al z namely, Sit James Tyrrel, ordered by Richard III york © de 
to put that Prince to death; John Dighton, employed by - _— 
Tyrrel to commit the fact; Miles Foreft his ſervant, who 
aſſiſted him, and the Prieſt who buried the two Princes. 
Of theſe four perſons, the Prieſt and Forgft were dead, 
and there remained only Tyrrel and Dighton. Theſe were 
apprehended by the King's order and ſent to Priſon. 
T hen, after a private examination, it was given out, that 
they agreed in their depoſitiotis; namely that Dighton and 
Foreſt ſmothered the two Princes in their Bed; and ſhewed 
their dead Bodies to Tyrrel, and that the Prieſt afterwards 
buried them under a ftair-caſe, That ſoon after, Richard 
ordered them to be removed elſewhere, by the ſame 
Ptieſt who was ſince dead, without diſcovering where he 
had laid them. It is likely however, that Tyrrel's depo- 
ſition was not ſo favorable Br the King's purpoſe as Digb- 
ten's, ſince he was detained in Priſon, whereas Dighton 
was releafed, probably, that he might divulge bis own evi- 


dence. | 5g 
The publiſhing of theſe teſtimonies produced not the 05-2, 


againſt 154 
, n : | Depojitionty 
(2) Ex corum Corporibus legitime procreatos. i 


3) About this time, %. April 53, the King made his Son Henry Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, and Guardian of the Cinque Ports Ibid: p. $25. 


() He ſent certain Knights, with a band of Soldiers into every Port, to keep the Shores and Sea-ceafts, that no one might come in, or ge out of the 
Kingdom, without being ſearched and examined. Hall, fol. 32. Baton, p. 608, 
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1493. effect the King expected. For, what proof could a con- 
feſlion form, taken at a private examination, and pub- 
liſhed by him whoſe intereſt it was to make it appear 
for his advantage ? In the next place, the removal of the 
Bodies from the place where they were firſt interred, to 
another unknown, gave cauſe for ſtrong ſuſpicions. Had 
it not been for this removal, nothing would have been 
more eaſy than to prove the death of the two Princes, 
fince the Bodies would have been ſtill found under the 
Stair-caſe. So, people imagined, the King, wanting fo 
natural a proof, had invented this removal, that his not 
making uſe of ſo convincing a proof might not be thought 
ſtrange. Beſides, the teſtimony of two villains who con- 
ſeſſed themſelves guilty of ſo black a crime, and whoſe 
evidence was ſo advantagious to the King, could not be 
of any great weight. Accordingly, the King, finding this 
method inſufficient to undeceive the people, applied him- 
ſelf chicfly to diſeover who this impoſtor was, that pre- 
tended to be the Duke of York. 


The M Io ſucceed in this deſign, he found no better way than 
erna to bribe ſeveral perſons, who repaired to the counterfeit 
Hall, Duke, under colour of offering him their ſervice. He 
—— charged them to uſe all their endeavours to know who 


* I Ws 


Eullingh. and vehence he was, and to trace him from his birth to the 
day he came to the Ducheſs of Burgundy. At the ſame 
time, he ordered them to make ſtrict inquiry after his cor- 
reſpondents in England, and obſerve narrowly every thing 
that paſſed about him. Eſpecially he enjoined ſome of the 
diſcreeteſt, to ſpare nothing to gain Sir Robert Clifford, 
much ſuſpecting him to be concerned in the ſecret. It 
is ſaid, that in order to make diſcoveries, he bribed the 
ſervant*, and even the very conſeſſors of the great Men 

and cauſes he ſuſpected. Moreover, to procure his ſpies in Flanders 

, the greater credit, he uſed to have them pronounced ex- 

car'd, the communicate every Sunday at St. Paul's, by virtue of 

b-ttir ec Pope Innocent VIII's Bull. He was ſo well ſerved by 

ceal then. . . . 
theſe ſpies, that, in ſhort, he came to know, the pre- 
tended Duke of York was no other than Perkin Warbeck. 

II cars He had perfect information of his birth, life, actions, pro- 

6 feffion, and of all the places he had lived at from his Child- 

Perkin, ax; hood ; which was inſtantly divulged throughout the whole 

F biet. Kingdom, Mean while, as the particulars were publiſhed 
by the King, the principal party concerned, the genera- 
lity of People did not think themſelves obliged to believe 
him upon his bare word. Their prejudice made them 
require more convincing Proofs, 

Whilſt the King's ſpies were acting in Flanders and 
England, he had two affairs upon his hands from which 
he wanted to be diſengaged, in caſe any troubles ſhould 

Aft. Pub. ariſe in the Kingdom on account of the pretended Duke of 

1. . S York, The firſt was, to make Peace with Scotland; the 

9*9» 33** ſecond, to get the Peace of Eftaples confirmed by the Pope, 

A ren according to agreement with the King of France, For 

yoo this purpoſe, he ſent Ambaſſadors to Edinburgh and Rome, 

land. The former concluded with King James a Truce from 

Jan. 25- April the zoth 1494, to that day ſeven years 1501, upon 

40. Pe 534. the ſame terms with that of Calaſlrcam, which expired 
the day this was to commence. It appears by the Ambaſ- 

p. 529, ſadors inſtructions, that he deſired to conclude a marriage 
between the King of Scotland and Catherine Daughter of 
the Counteſs of //7/tfire, and Grand- daughter of the Duke 
of Somerſet. But this marriage was not propoſed, or at 
lealt the Negotiation did not ſucceed (1). 

H- demands As to the affair of Rome, the Ambaſladors preſented to 

2 = „ Pope Alexander VI, a petition for a Bull of excommunica- 

raed; „tion againſt whichſoever of the two Kings ſhould not ob- 

Eitap!ess ferve the Treaty of E/taples. The Pope owned it to be 

Tbs Pine's one of the articles of the Treaty, and anſwered, he was 

Ae, ready to grant ſuch a Bull, provided the King of France 

June 13 did not oppoſe it, an inſtrument whereof he ordered to 
be given to the Ambaſladors, 

The Emperor Frederick dying in Auguſt this year, Max- 
imilian his Son, King of the Romans, aſcended the impe- 
rial Throne in his room. 


Norton The ziſt of the ſame month, John Morton, Arch- 
2 biſhop of Canterbury, was made Cardinal of St. Anaſ- 
4 ανẽ,ůu. — 

IQ J1US, 


T ., Henry having had perſect information of every thing 

e relating to Perkin M arbecth, ſent Ambaſſadors (2) to 
//.4, Archduke Philip to deſite him to deliver him up. He re- 

K. preſented, ** hat it was contrary to the law of Nations, 
cen. 40 


3 and the alliance they had made together, to protect a 
1410 CC * * 
Holungſh. counterfeit, who ſought to rob him of the Crown by 


an evident impoſture. That he was informed of all 


* the circumſtances of Perk:n's life from his cradle, and 


offered to produce authentick proofs of the cheat, as well 
as of the death of the Duke of 7ork, whoſe name ar- 
beck borrowed, That Perkin being only a theatrical 
King formed by the Ducheſs of Burgundy, he hoped 
the Archduke would not ſcruple to deliver him into 
e his hands.” Philip being ſtill a minor, his Council 7% 4;-1. 
told the Ambaſſadors, ** That the Archduke's intention“ “ A- 
© was, always to preſerve a good underſtanding with the % 
King of England, and therefore would give no manner Bacun, 

© of aſſiſtance to the pretended Duke of York, But the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy being Sovereign in the lands of 

her Dowry, the Archduke could not meddle with her 

"2x or hinder her from doing what ſhe thought 

« fit.“ * 

Philip believed he had then the leſs reaſon to regard the 7-14 of 
King of England, as he had made a Peace with Charles Sis be- 
VIII, by a Treaty concluded at Seulis the 23d of May. Cf v 
Charles had reſtored to the Archduke his Siſter Margaret, an Vl 
with the Earldoms of Artois and Burgundy; but kept ſome Mezcnai, 
Towns on promile to deliver them as ſoon as Philip way 
of age, 

The Ambaſſadors brought PYilip's anſwer to the King, Nu, 1+. 
and withal told him, there was colluſion between him and Tie 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy. Henry was ſo provoked at this Hat, * 
proceeding, that he broke off all commerce with the Arch- B-con. 
duke, and banithed all Flemings out of his Kingdom (3). 3 
The Archduke did the like by the Englih who were in 
Flanders, But the animoſity between theſe two Princes 
went no farther, each fearing he might one day want the 
other's aſſiſtance. 

Mean while, Henry having at length gained Sir Robert Ilia win 
Clifford, who was intruſted with JYarbeck's and the Du- map 
cheſs's ſecrets, had exact information of their correſpon- Wardeck : 
dents in England. As it could not but be dangerous to let **: 
the evil increaſe, he reſolved to apply proper remedies. gn 
For that purpoſe, he cauſed to be arreſted in one day, Hollingh, 
and almoſt at the ſame inſtant, John Rateli Lord Fita- 9»: 
Walter, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas T hwaites, IWil- 
liam D' Aubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſſener, and 
Thomas Aftwoodd, All theſe were convicted and condemn- S if 6 
ed for High-Treaſon, in adhering and promiſing aid to b 
Perkin. The Lord Fita-I alter was ſent Priſoner to Ca- Al. 
lais with ſome hope of obtaining his pardon. But his im- Hail 
patience cauſing him to attempt to make his eſcape, he was 
diſcovered and beheaded. Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Robert 
Ratcliff, and William D' Aubeney were executed immedi- 
ately after their condemnation, The reſt were pardoned, 
and thoſe that were apprehended upon the ſame account, 
among whom were certain Dominican Friers, and [Mil- 
liam Wirſeley ] Dean of St. Paul's, were releaſed. Sir 
William Stanley Lord Chamberlain, whether he was not 
yet informed againſt, or the King had a mind to ſtay for 
ſtronger proofs to convict him, was not touched at that 
time. 

On the 1ſt of November, Henry writ to the King of 797 
France, deſiring to be included in the Peace of Senlis, ac- r 
cording to the Tenor of the Treaty. The 17th of the France /4+ 
ſame month, he notihed to him the ſame thing from Fer- ear 
dinand King of Naples, and Alphonſo Duke of Calabria his i. ba 
Son, who were expreſly included in the Peace of Senlis, enn. | 
on the part of the Emperor and Archduke. But however — * , 
2 Charles deſiſted not from his project of conquering 5352 

aples. 

England was very quiet during the year 1494. Per- 1491. 
kin Warbeck ſtill remained in Flanders without offering to cone 
ſtir, the execution of his adherents convincing him, the. 
King knew more of his affairs than he imagined. Mean Hal! 
time, Henry laboured underhand to inform himſelf more d 
and more concerning the circumſtances of the conſpiracy, Halina. 
and what the Ducheſs of Burgundy was contriving in 
England and elſewhere. In this Sir Robert Clifford whom 
he had gained, was very ſerviceable. He learnt by his 
means, that Perkin had {till ſome dependence in Ireland, 
and had writ to the Earls of Deſmond and Kildare, when 
he landed there from Portugal. This diſcovery made him 
reſolve to take care of the affairs of that Iſland, which had - 
been hitherto much neglected. To that end, he made Henry — _ 
his ſecond Son, then but two years old, Lieutenant or Go- Sept, 1. 
vernor of Ireland; but appointed for Deputy, Sir Edwar 4 and Eduard 
Poynings, a Man verſed in affairs, and employed in ſeveral ln 
Embaſſies. He gave him a very extenſive power as well , 13. 
over the militia, as the civil Government, chat he might ar Pab. 
put the Iſland upon a good foot (4). : ok an 

Poynings, upon his arrival in Ireland, made ſtrict en- 1,1, 
quiry after thoſe that were ſuſpected of diſaffection to the 


1493. 


(1) King Fry paid the King of Scate a thouſand Marks, by way of compenſation for the Injuries one Nation had received from the «ther, before the 


eonciulion of the Truce. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XII. p. 547 


47. 

(2) Sir Edwward Poynings, and William Warbam, Dector of Laws. Jid. p. 544. 

3) Appointing Ca/4/5 to be the Mart for all Engi Merchangizes. Hall, fol. 34. , 1 
(4) Wih him was ſent Sir Henry Dean late Abbat of Langtony, a Man of great Wit and Diligenes, who was made Chancellor of Ireland. Hall, 


Gl. 36. They carticd with them about a thouſand Men, J. Mare, c. 10. 


King, 
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1494. King particularly he vigorouſly attacked the Earls of De/- 
ond and Kildare (1). The firſt took care of himſelf, 
and kept oat of the reach of the Lord-Deputy : but the 
Earl of Kildare was ſent Priſoner into England, from 
whence he was quickly ſent back by the King with marks 
of eſteem and good-will, As he dreaded freſh troubles in 
Ireland, where a Rebellion in his circumſtances would 
have been very incommodious, he thought he ſhould pre- 

Ad. Pub. vent them by acts of Grace, rather than ſeverity; and 
Il. 5. 567 therefore ſent a Commiſſioner (2) with a general Pardon 
; in form, as well for the Earl of Deſmond, as for all the 
Iriſþ Rebels, to ſtifle if poſſible all the ſeeds of Rebellion 
in the Iſland, where the Houſe of York had but too many 
friends. 
fim, Whilſt Poynings was in Ireland, he held a Parliament 
Lege famous for the Statutes enacted to the advantage of the 
i" a". Crown of England, and of the Engliſh ſettled in the 
Pynings's Iſland. One of theſe Statutes, till called Poynings's Law, 
1... ran, that the Parliament of Ireland ſhould not be aſſem- 
led. bled before the Lord Lieutenant and Council had acquaint- 
ed the King with the reaſons, and obtained the. Royal Li- 
cence under the Great Seal. It was alſo enacted, that all 
the Statutes of England concerning the publick, ſhould be 
obſerved in Ireland. Theſe two Statutes are ſtill in force to 
this day (3). 
Henry er- Though Henry had given ſeveral proofs of his ſelf-inte- 
—_— "2, reſted and covetous Temper, they might be coloured 
% with ſome pretence, becauſe the ſecret Springs of his Po- 
Par licy were not yet fully known. But it was not the ſame 
_—_ with regard to his proceedings this year, which plainly diſ- 
covered his nature. The pretence of foreign Affairs fail- 
ing him, he extorted large Sums from private perſons, by 
forfeitures upon penal Laws, on purpoſe to fill his Coffers. 
This proceeding was the more diſpleaſing to the People, as 
they eaſily perceived it lowed from his natural diſpoſition, 
ſince he was not obliged by any neceſſity to uſe ſuch ex- 
traordinary methods, He was in Peace with all the 
Princes of Europe. He had drawn from the Parliament 
two very conſiderable Subſidies, of which he had not ex- 
pended a fourth part, and even that was repaid him with 
intereſt, Moreover, beſides divers Confiſcations, he re- 
ceived every year fifty thouſand Livres of the King of 
France. All this, added to the uſual Revenues of the 
Crown, which were no leſs than in the foregoing Reigns, 
ſeemed to enable him to eaſe, inſtead of oppreſſing his Sub- 
jets with frivolous accuſations to drain their Purſes, The 
firſt he attacked in this manner was Sir William Capel Al- 
derman of London, who was fined two thouſand ſeven 
hundred pounds, and forced to compound with the King 
for ſixteen hundred. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
taxed with being the Contriver of theſe methods to pro- 
cure the King 2 But whether Henry's Avarice daily 
increaſed, or the Miniſters who ſucceeded that Prelate 
were ſtill leſs ſcrupulous than he, People had but too much 
reaſon to lament him after his death. 

Towards the end of this year, Henry gave a freſh in- 
ſtance of his defire of money, which proved very injurious 
to his good name, eſpecially as he endeavoured to cover it 

Hill with the veil of juſtice, By ſecret advices from Sir Robert 
Bac n. Clifford he was informed, Sir William Stanley, Lord Cham- 
la, berlain, was one of Perkin Marbech's Adherents. Tho 
* that Lord had done him the greateſt Service imaginable, 
ſince he had procured him the Victory which raiſed him 
to the Throne, he reſolved to ſacrifice him to his Avarice, 
under colour of puniſhing his Crime. I fay, to his Ava- 
rice, and not to Juſtice or Revenge. For it we may judge 
by his uſual Conduct, with regard to the State-Crimi- 
nals, of whom there was nothing to be got, he would, 
doubtleſs, have pardoned Stanley, if the deſire of confiſ- 

cating his Eftate, had not rendered him inexorable. 

To attain his ends, he ordered Clifford, who was ſtill 
in Flanders, to repair privately into England. When he 
heard the Informer was arrived, he removed to the 
Tnwer (4), that the great ones who ſhould be accuſed, 
might be arreſted more conveniently, and without noiſe, 
Clifford being come to London without diſcovering himſelf, 
the King aſſembled the Council (5) in the Tower, and ſent 
for Sir Robert, who falling down at his feet, craved his 
pardon, offering to declare whatever he knew of the Con- 


(1) Maurice, and Gerard Fitz-Gerard. 


ſpiracy, The King immediately pardoned him, but on 1494. 
expreſs condition, he would conceal nothing of what was 
come to his knowledge. Whereupon Cliferd imneached 
ſeveral perſons, and among the reit the yy Chamber- 
lain, The King ſeeming extremely ſurprized, bid him 
take care what he ſaid, tince his Life lay at tale In caſe 

the Accuſation was groundleſs. CIierd perſiſting, the 
Lord Chamberlain was preſently apprehended. Next day 

he was examined by the Council, where he conic 
enough to condemn him. The great Service he had done 

the King and the Intereſt of the Earl of Derby his Bro- 
ther, made him hope he ſhould not be treated with ri. 
gour. But two things rendered his Crime unpardonahle, 
The firſt was his immenſe riches, which promiſed the 
King a plentiful Confiſcation (6), The ſecond, that het. 
was accuſed, and probably, convicted of ſay ing [to Clif- ee 
ford, ] ſpeaking of Perkin I/arbeck, if he were fure that h 2 2 
young Man were King Edward's $51, he would never boar 
arms againſt him. This was wounding the King in the 
moſt ſenſible part, ſince he ſeeme! to acknowledge, the 
Houſe of York had a better Title than the Houſe of Lon 
caſter. Had he been guilty only of this Crime, it is a 
queſtion, whether the Judges would have ſentenced him to 
die, but it is likely, he was convicted of acting more di- 
rectly againſt the King, and holding Intelligence with 
IWarbeck, and the Ducheſs of Burgundy. All the favour 

he could obtain, was a delay of ſome weeks, to prepare 

for death, which he ſuffered not till the beginning of the 
next year (7). The King's Severity on this occaſion 
ſeemed exceſſive. All the World imagined he would 
pardon a Lord to whom he was ſo much obliged, and who 
had even enabled him to exerciſe Acts of Mercy, by pro- 
curing him the Crown. Beſides, he was Brot her to the 
Earl of Derby, a zealous Servant, and Father-in-law of 
the King. 

The execution of the Lord Chamberlain terrified the Great Terrer 
whole Kingdom. He was condemned for a Crime af Nm 
which few Engliſhmen were innocent, namely, for pre- Tl 
ferring the Title of Jer, to that of Lancaſter, But what 
cauſed ſtill greater dread, was, that the King was per- 
ceived to have had Spies about the Lord Chamberlain to 
obſerve his Conduct, which might be every Man's caſe. 

The great Men durſt not ſpeak their thoughts to one an- 

other, for fear thoſe whom they counted their beſt Friends, 

were the King's Spies. But this reſtraint was in ſome L 
meaſure made up, by ſwarms of Libels againſt the Judges, , 7 85 
the Council, and the King himſelf, This Licenſe fo diſ- Hi. 
pleaſed the King, that he ordered five perſons, convicted Bacon. 
of diſperſing theſe Libels, to be executed, 

Richard Fox, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, one of the At Pub. 
King's Favorites, was tranſlated this year to the See af 
Dur hom. 

It was likewiſe this year, that Henry the King's ſecond Bacon. 
Son, two years old, was created Duke of York (8). e 

Though there was a Truce concluded with Scotland to Nero ation 
the zoth of April 1501, there ſtill remained ſome diffe- FP . 
rences between the Englih and Scots, concerning certain AQ. pub. 
Lands on the Borders of the two Kingdoms, and the XII. p. 557, 
Fiſhery of the River Este. Henry always dreading ſome s“ 
Inſurrection in the Kingdom, was extremely defirous to 
have no Conteſts with his Neighbours. For this reaſon, 
he had in May this year, moved, that the differences be- 
tween England and Scotland might be adjuſted, King 
James ſeeming to deſire the ſame thing, they both ſent 
Ambaſladors to Calaſtream, to agree upon ſome Expedient. 
Richard Fox was at the head of the Engliſh Ambaſſy (9). 

But with all his Addreſs, he could not end an affair, which 

in itſelf ſeemed not very difficult, This cauſed Henry to 
ſuſpect, that the King of Scotland reſerved it for an oc- 
caſion of quarrel, and to order the Earl of Surrey to be p. 568. 
upon his guard in the North. 

Charles VIII undertook this year the long meditated Cherie VIII 
Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples. This affair is ſo well 7{<*."**", 
known, it would be needleſs to relate the particulars. It , Nn. 
is neceſſary, however, briefly to mention the riſe and Commin. 
principal events. 

The Poſterity of Charles of Anjou, firſt King of Sicily AH of 
of the Houſe of France, was divided into two Branches, = _— 
whereof one reigned in Naples, the other in Hungary. dn * 

Naples. 
Colien. 


(2) Richard Hatten, Doctor of Laws. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XII. p. 567. Capac, 


(3) My Lord Bacen calls that Poynings's Law, whereby all the Statutes of England (to the 10th of Henry VII.) were made to be of force in Ireland; which Summ, 
betore that time were not, nor are any ſince that time, but by a ſpecial Clauſe, Ee. 


(4) January 7, Hall, fol, 35. Stoto, p. 477. 
(5) A ſelected Council, fays Lord Bacon, p. 610. 


(6) There was found in his Caſtle of Halt forty thouſand Marks in Money and Plate, beſides Jewels, Houſhold-ſtuff, Stock upon his grounds, and other 
perſonal Eftate, exceeding great. He had likewiſe in Land three thouſand Pounds a year of old rent. Bacon, p. 610, 

(7) He was beheaded on Texwer-bill, Feb. 16. 1495. Hall, fol. 35. ſays, the Cauſe of his Diſcontent was, King Henry's refuſing to create him Earl of 
Cheſter, He was ſucceeded in the Office of Lord-Chamberlain by Giles Lord d Aubeney, Id. fol. 36. Bacon, p. 611. Helling ſhead, p. 1444. 

(8) On November 1. The Knights of the Bath made upon this occaſion were theſe: The Lords Harington, Clifton, Dacre of the South, and the Lord 
Maren; Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Fobn Arundel, Sir Walter Griffith, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, Sir Robert Harcourt, Sir Edward Iraſerd, Sir Henry Marney, Sir Ro- 
bert Newbrough, Sir Ralph Ryder, Sir Jobn Sparte, Sir Humfrey Fulford, Sir Robert Litton, Sir Pierce Edgecombe, Sir Robert Clere, Sir Thomas fairfax, Sir 


Richard Knightley, Sir Fobn Cheke, Stow, p. 477. 


(9) The reſt of the Ambaſſadors were, Sir Themas Dacre, Six William Tyler, Chrifepher Moreſby, and Job» Cartyrgtin, Ryma"s Fed. Tom, XII. 
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The HISTORY 


After ſundry Revolutions, the Crown of Naples fell at 


if ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. 


1494. N Sons, Galeazze, who ſucceeded him, and Ludovico, ſir- 
length to Joan the firſt of that name. But in 1380 named the Black. Galeazzs being aflaſlinated, John Ga- 
Charles de Durazzo, of the Branch of Hungary, pretend- leazze his Son ſucceeded him, under the Guardianſhip of 
ing to the ſame Crown, and repairing into Italy, attacked his Mother, a Woman infamous for her Lewdneis, and of 
Queen Joan, who finding herſelf preſſed by this Enemy, LZudovics his Uncle, Some time after, the young Duke 
adopted Lewis I. Duke of Anjou, Uncle of Charles VI. married Iſabella, Daughter of Alphonſo Duke of ( alabria, 
King of France. From that time there was a continual eldeſt Son of Ferdinand King of Naples. feln Galeazz, 
War between the two Houſes of Anjou. At laſt, Charles being a Prince of a narrow Genius, Zudvico his Uncle en- 
de Durazzo remained in poſſeſſion of Naples, and was ſuc- groſſed the whole power, leaving to his Nephew only the 
ceeded by Ladiſſaus his Son, who dying in 1414, left the bare Title of Duke, without his being much concerned, 
Crown of Naples to Jean II his Siſter, Mean time, But /abella his Ducheſs, not bearing to ſee the Duke her 
Lewis I, Duke of Anjou, and Lewis II, his Son, always Spouſe without any Authority, complained to the Duke of 
{tiled themſelves Kings of Sicily, and preſerved their pre- Calabria her Father of this ill uſage. Shortly after, the 
tenſions to Sicily on this ſide the Pharo, or the Kingdom Duke perſuaded Ferdinand his Father to proclaim War 
of Naples. Lewis II, who died in 1417, left three Sons, againſt Ludovico, to compel him to reſign the Government 
namely, Lewis III, Rene, and Charles. to his Nephew. : : 

In 1421, Lewis III led an army into Naples to de- To avoid this War it was that Ludovico excited Charley 
throne Joan II, who, for ſupport, adopted Alphonſo King VIII to undertake the Conqueſt of Naples, by putting him 
of Arragon. Alphonſo arriving in the Kingdom of Naples, in hopes, he would aſſiſt him with all his Forces. He had 
forced Lewis III to quit the Country, and retire into alſo a further deſign to make uſe of Charles's aid, to be- 
France. Shortly after, upon ſome quarrel between F ary come maſter of the Duchy of Milan, and diſpoſſeſs John 

N and Alphonſo, Foan —_— the adoption of Alphonſo, Galeazzo his Nephew. He had now taken ſome private 
4 adopted the ſame Lewis of Anjou, who would have de- meaſures to that end with the Emperor Maximilian, to 
i prived her of the Crown, and declared him her preſump- whom he had given Blanch his Niece in Marriage, with a 
tive Heir and Succeſſor ; but Lewis died without Iſſue in Dower of four hundred thouſand Crowns, and Maximilian 
| 1431. {om departed this Life the next year, having had privately inveſted him with the Duchy of Milan for 
Ws made a Will in favour of Rene of Anjou, Brother of him and his Heirs. 
11 Lewis III. Upon the rumour of Charles VIIT's preparations for the 
f Ren# made ſome attempts to take poſleſſion of the —_ Conqueſt of Naples, old King Ferdinand offered him a yearly 
# | dom of Naples, but to no purpoſe. Alphonſo King of Ar- 'Tribute of fifty thouſand Crowns; but the offer was re- 
| ragen kept the Crown till he died in 1458. He left the jected. Ferdinand died a little before Charles's Expedition, 
| Kingdom of Arragon to John his lawful Son, and that of and was ſucceeded by Alphonſo his eldeſt Son. 
[ Naples to Ferdinand his Baſtard, The war of Naples ſeems at firſt to be entirely foreign 
ö Mercrai. In 1474 Ren? made a Will, and appointed for his Heir to the Hiſtory of England. However, as it was the ſource 
1 Charles Earl of Main his Nephew, Son of Charles his and origin of many great Events in Europe, in the next 
. younger Brother, to the prejudice of Yzolante his Daughter Century, I thought it not improper to ſhew the occaſion, 
| Ducheſs of Lorrain, and Rene Duke of Lorrain his Grand- wm — the ſame reaſon it is neceſſary to relate the princi- 
| {on. pal Events, 
| Hundt Charles Earl of Main, Nephew and Heir of King Rens, Charles VIII departed from Paris in Fuly 1494, and Chee 


J. of rg died in 1481, leaving Lewis XI, King of France, his ſole came to Mi in Piedmont, where he fell ſick of the Small- Departure 
: $ 


Claims, Heir. By virtue of which Will, Charles VIII, Son of Pox. This diſtemper detaining him at Ali, he could, Kim. 
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Lewis XI, pretended, the Kingdom of Naples was fallen 
to him. 

If what has been ſaid be never ſo little conſidered, it 
will doubtleſs be perceived, that Charles's title to the 
Kingdom of Naples was very diſputable. To decide this 
caſe in a judicial way, it would have been neceſſary to ex- 
amine two points of equal Importance in this affair. Firſt, 
whether — II had power to revoke the adoption of 
Alphonſo King of Arragon, and to adopt Lewis of Anjou 
in his room. It js true, the French Hiſtorians pretend, Al- 
I honſe would have dethroned his Benefactrels, and upon 
that ſuppoſition, the reaſon of the revocation ſeems juſt, 
But the Arragonians grant not the fact. They aſcribe it 
to Jean's Levity, who was inconſtant and capricious. In 
the next place, ſuppoſing the Houſe of Anjcu's Title better 
than the Houſe of Arragon's, this ſecond point muſt have 
been examined, whether King Rene could ſet aſide Violante 
his Daughter and her Heirs, and give the Kingdom of Na- 
ples to Charles Earl of Main his Nephew. It could not 
be alledged in favour of this Will, that the Kingdom of 

"aples was a maſculine Fief, ſince the Houſe of Anjou's 
Title was derived from a Daughter. So Charles VIII 
could pretend to that Kingdom, only upon ſuppoſition, 
that the Laws decided theſe two points in his favour, 
which was very doubtful, not to ſay worſe. Beſides, the 
Houſe of Arragen had another Title founded upon a ſixty 
years poſſeſſion, But what rendered this affair very in- 
tricate was, that the Popes, as Sovereign Lords of Naples, 
ſcemed to have determined it in favour of the Houſe of 
Anjou, by inveſting the Princes of that Houſe with that 
Kingdom. 

But it was not ſo much his Title to the Kingdom of 
Naples, that induced Charles VIII to this Ca as the 
Juncture of time, and the fituation of the affairs of Italy. 
Ferdinand King of Naples had two Sons ; namely, Alphonſo 
who bore the Title of Duke of Calabria, and Frederic. 
Alphonſo had a Son called Ferdinand, after his Grandfather. 
Theſe Arragonian Princes were not beloved in Naples, nor 
in the reſt of /taly, Beſides, old King Ferdinand had ba- 
niſhed the Prince of Salerno, with all the other Heads of 
the Angevin Faction, And theſe Exiles it was that excited 
Charles to the Conqueſt of Naples. But this alone would 
not have ſufficed to determine him to this undertaking, had 
he not been incouraged by Ludovico Sforza, Uncle of the 
Duke of Milan. The occaſion was this: 

| The Duchy of Milan was paſſed from the Family of 
Fiſconti, to that of Sforza; Philippe Maria Viſconti, laſt 
Duke of that Houſe, having adopted Francis Sforza, who 
had married Blanch his only Daughter. 

Franciſco Sforza, becoming Duke of Milan after the 
death of his Father-in-law, died in 1466, leaving two 

— 


not go from thence till the 6th of Odlober, to Turin, Cm 


where he was forced to borrow the Ducheſs of Savsy's 
Jewels, ſo ill provided was he of Money for an Enter- 
prize of that conſequence. Ludovico Sforza made haſte to 
meet him, and accompanied him to Pavia, where they 
found Duke John Galeazzo out of order, upon eating 
ſomething that his Uncle Ludovico had cauſed to be given 
him, When they came to Placentia they heard of John 
Galeazz#s death. Then Ludovic left the King, to go and 
take poſſeſſion of the Duchy of Milan, though the late 
Duke his Nephew had left a Son. Ludovico having obtain- 
ed what he wanted, had not the ſame attachment ſor the 
King of France as before. On the contrary, he thought only 
how to drive him out of Italy, by a League of which he 
was the principal promoter, 

Mean while, Charles purſuing his march, entered the 
State of Florence, and compelled Peter de Medicis the Duke, 
to deliver him four of his beſt Towns, and lend him Mo- 
ney. He made his Entry into the City of Florence the 
17th of November, and publiſhed a Manifeſto concerning 
the war of Naples. Then he took the rout to Rome, and 
all the places in the Eccleſiaſtical State readily brought him 
their Keys. Alexander VI, upon the King's approach, 
deſired Prince Ferdinand, Son of the King of Naples, to 
depart from Rome, where he was received ſome time be- 
fore. On the other hand, Frederic Brother of Alphonſo, 
who was upon the Coaſt of Genoa with a Flect, came to 
Naples, where all was in the utmoſt Conſternation, 'I hus 
Charles having paſſed through Ita without the leaſt oppo- 
ſition, entered Rome the 28th of December, whilſt the 
Pope in a fright ſhut himſelf up in the Caſtle of Angels tor 
the Security of his perſon, It is time now to return to the 
affairs of England. 

Henry perceiving the Negotiation with Scotland proceed- 


ed very ſlowly, without his being able to diſcover any viſible ; 
d 4 Ling James would take oc- Sc tland. 


reaſon, was apprehenſive that 


1495» 


Pricntion 
of Henry 
aint 


caſion from their differences about the Fiſhery of the River gd. Pub. 


Este, to break the Truce. So, not to be ſurprized, he 
ſent the Earl of Surrey orders to levy Troops for the de- 
fence of the North, againſt the attempts of the Scots and 
Iriſh. Theſe attempts which he pretended to fear, were 
only an excuſe to put himſelf in a State of defence, in caſe 
the King of Scotland ſhould attack him. 


XII. p. 568. 


Shortly after, he made the Duke of York his ſecond Son = Dake of 


ork 1s 


Preſident of the northern Marches, though he was but three „d Gover- 
years old. He had made him laſt year Lord Lieutenant 7 of i 


to two ſeveral Lords. Never Prince better underſtood the 
Art of husbanding his Money, and making every thing 
turn to his profit. | Tk 


orth. 


of Ireland, and by that means kept in his own Coffers mn Pub. 


the Salaries of thele two Poſts, which muſt have been given x11, p. 569: 
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Book XIV. 

The Ducheſs of York, Mother of Edward IV, and 
Richard III, died this year in a very advanced Age (1). 

In Fuly, Alexander VI ſent into England a Bull, im- 
powering all the Biſhops of the Kingdom to abſolve the 
Rebels, which by Innocent VIII's Bull was granted the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury alone. 

Hitherto Perkin M arbecſ had not ventured to make 
any attempt in England, knowing that the King was in- 
formed of all his Correſpondents. But as the Ducheſs of 
Burgundy could not think, of relinquiſhing her hopes of 
gaining ſome advantage by the Idol formed by herſelf, 
ſhe reſolved at length to ſend him into England. She 
judged it neceſſary to ſound the People's Affection for the 
Houſe of York, without waiting any longer for the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the great Men, who being narrowly watched were 
very cautious. Beſides, ſhe perceived, if the people 
ſeemed ready to riſe, there would be no want of great 
Men to ſupport and conduct them. Wherefore, ſhe gave 
orders to draw together ſome Forces and Ships, and cau- 
ſed Perkin Warbeck to imbark, and make a deſcent in the 
County of Kent, Mean while, Henry knowing nothing 
of theſe preparations in Flanders, reſolved to go in pro- 
greſs to Yorkſhire (2) to viſit the Counteſs his Mother, 
which ſeemed to be a JunQure very favorable to Perkin's 
deſign. But as the projected deſcent miſcarried, it was 
not doubted, that the King being informed of the pre- 
tended Duke of Yor#'s Intent, had taken that Journey on 
purpoſe to draw him into the Snare, ſo perſwaded were 
people that Policy governed all his Actions. 

Perkin, purſuant to the Ducheſs of Burgundy's directi- 
ons, arrived upon the Coaſt of Kent (3), near Sandwich, 
and landed ſome Men to ſound the Inclination of the In- 
habitants. Theſe Troops made great boaſts of the pow- 
erful Armament the Duke of Vor had made in Flanders, 
pretending the Ships in ſight were but a ſmall part of the 
Fleet which would ſoon appear. But the people perceiv- 
ing, theſe Men were almoſt all Foreigners, inſtead of 
joining them, adviſed with the Gentlemen of the County 
to know how they were to behave. And it was reſolved, 
they ſhould feign to be ready to aſſiſt Perk:n, in order to 
allure him wo land and take him priſoner. Purſuant to 
this reſolution, the people took arms and appeared on the 
Coaſt, making ſigns to invite Perkin and his Men to land. 
But Perkin and his Counſellor Frion ſuſpecting the artifice, 
kept on board, expecting the return of ſome of their peo- 
ple, to inform them of what paſſed on ſhore. At laſt, 
the Kentiſbmen finding they could draw in no more, fell 
upon thoſe that were already landed, and cut them in 
pieces, except about a hundred and fifty, who being taken 
alive, were all hanged by the King's order. Perkin being 
Eye-witnels of his people's misfortune, weighed Anchor 
and returned into Flanders, Henry, who was then on 
his progreſs, hearing of the deſcent, was about to turn 
back towards Kent ; but preſently after receiving news of 
what had paſſed, he continued his Journey (4), and ſpent 
ſome time with the Counteſs his Mother, at the Earl of 
Derby's Houſe (5). His intent was thereby to make a 
ſort of excuſe to that Lord for putting his Brother to 
death, and give him withal, a proof of the continuance of 
his favour, 

The 13th of OHaber the King called a Parliament, 
where it was enacted, That no perſon ſhould be impeached 
or attainted for aſſiſting the King for the time being. It 
is eaſy to ſee, the deſign of this Act was to hinder a cloſe 
examination of the King's title to the Crown, fince let 
what would be the conſequence, thole that ſerved him 
would be always fafe (6). Indeed, the precedent he had 
himſelf given, in cauſing thoſe to be condemned that bore 
arms for Richard III, muſt have made his friends appre- 
henſive of being in the ſame caſe, if the like Revolution 
ſhould happen. But the Clauſe added in the body of the 
Statute, that if for the future, any Act of Attainder 
ſhould paſs againſt ſuch as aſſiſted the King for the time 
being, it ſhould be of no force; this Clauſe I ſay, was 
void and of no effect. For how could an Act of this, 
limit the power of a future, Parliament, and cauſe an 


Act, in its nature revocable, not to be ſo? Mean while, 
this Statute; which ſeemed to be made ſolely for the peo- 
ple's ſafety, but was however, only for the King's Security, 
diſcovered Henry's uneaſineſs and uncertainty concerning 
his title. 
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There was alſo an Act paſſed to oblige thoſe who had Aer 
not paid their quota of the Benevolence, to pay the Ap; BY te Ee 


rears by ſuch a time. This Act brought in large Sums 
to the King, the Arrears of this Tax being very conſide— 
rable, becauſe the war with France not having laſted any 
time, many perſons had declined to pay either in tull or 


newolerce, 


in part. It appears in the Coll-fion of the Publick Als, AR. Pub. 
that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was indebted fiſteen XII. p. 632+ 


hundred Pounds Sterling (7). 


Whilſt the Parliament was yet aſſembled, the King re- Watbecle 
ceived advice, that Perfin I urbec was landed in [re- © t» 


land. As this could not be but with ſome ill deſign, he 


Ireland. 


Hail. 


gave order that the Coails ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, to Stow. 


be ready to oppoſe a deſcent wherever it was made. Tt 
was but too true, that the Ducheſs of Byrgundy had ſent 
Perkin into [reland to raiſe a Rebellion, and to that end, 
ſhe had privately treated with the King of Scatland, who, 
it is likely, had promiſed to aid him. "The common opi- 
nion is, that the Emperor, the Archduke Philip, and the 
King of France, were likewiſe in the plot : The two 
firſt, in revenge of Henry's prohibition to his Subjects of 
all Commerce with the Loto- Countries, a id the other, to 
hinder his entering into a League that was forming in 
Italy, to which he was ſtrongly ſollicited. Be this as it 
will, very probably, James, in promiſing to eſpouſe the 
Intereſts of the pretended Duke of York, had been led 


thereto by ſome private view, or by the Sollicitation of 
ſome other Prince, 


Holiing/hs 


Bacotw 


Mean while, ſince Poynings had been in Ireland, the Warbeck 


t to Scof-- 


affairs of that Iſland were quite altered. So, Per4in not Fag.“ „ 
finding the Country inclined to favour his defigns, depart- f James 
ed for Scotland, where in all appearance, he krew he 7-715 61m 


ſhould be welcome. When he came to Edinburoh, he 
demanded an Audience of the King, by the name of the 


to ine of brs 
Relations. 
Hall. 


Duke of York, James feigning an extreme ſurprize, gave de. 


him a ſolemn reception in the preſence of the whole 


Court. Perkin made a long Speech, recounting his pre- 
tended Adventures, and how he eſcaped the Cruelty of Rich- 
ard III. Then, he inveighed againſt Henry Tudor, who 
had uſurped the Crown of England, and unjuſtly detained 
it from the lawful Heirs of Edward IV. He inlarged up- 
on the methods he had uſed to endeavour t recover his 
Kingdom. He concluded with ſaying, that ſundry Acci- 
dents having prevented him from ſucceeding, he was come 
to put himſelf under his Protection, in hopes that with 
the aſſiſtance of ſo generous a Prince, he ſhould expel the 
Uſurper, and aſcend the "Throne of his Anceſtors, That 


then he ſhould always regard him as a Brother, and never 


miſs an opportunity of ſhowing his gratitude. 


Bacon · 


yer ſeemed to be moved with Per#in's misfortunes, tie, 


told him, whoever he was, he ſhould not repent of 
putting himſelf into his hands. However, he pretended 
ſtill to have ſome doubt, to ſhow it was upon mature ex- 
amination that he was convinced of the truth. Shortly 
after, he publickly owned him for Duke of Yer4, and gave 
him in marriage, Catherine Gordon Daughter of the Earl 
of Huntly, one of the handſomeſt and moſt accompliſhed 
Ladies in Scotland. 


Her ry whether he had received private notice of what 


was plotting againſt him, or it was a pute effect of his jets fo mar- 
foreſight, ardently wiſhed to live in good underttanding je t 


Puchanan. 


Hollingſhs 


H-nry pro- 


with the King of Scatland. To that end, he had im- rhe King of 


powered his Ambaſſadors (8), who were to repair to Cald- 


flream, to treat of the marriage of Margaret his eldeſt 


Daughter with that Prince, This marriage was indeed ac- 
compliſhed ſome years after ; but, in all likelihood, was 
not mentioned in this congreſs, the Ambaſſadors of Eng- 
land having doubtleſs perceived that ſuch a propoſal would 
be unſeaſonable. 

The 28th of January 1495, Charles VIII departed 
from Rome, after receiving the ſtrongeſt Towns of the 


(r) Cecily, youngeſt | Daughter of Ralph Earl of Weſtmoreland, and Relit of Richard Duke of York, died bn May 31, in the Caſtle of Berk- 
bamſted in Hertfordſbire 3 and was buried in Fotberingham College in Northamptonſhire, by her Husband, She had lived to ſee three Princes of het 


Body crowned, and four murdered. See Sandford, p. 387. 


(2) Or rather to Lancaſhire, He ſet out June 25. Hall fol. 27, Stow, p. 480. 


(3) On Fuly 3. Ibid. 


(4) And ſent Richard Gwilford to thank the Inhabitants of Luut for their Fidelity. Hall, fol. 38. Set, p. 480. 


(5) At Latham. 


(6) My Lord Bacon obſerves, that though this Law ſeemed to aim more at the Peop'e's Safety than the King's, yet did it take off from his Party 
that great Tye and Spur of Neceflity, to fight and go Victors out of the Field, confidering their Lives and Fortunes were in ſafety, whether they 


ood or run away. 


(7) The other remarkable Statutes enacted in this Parliament were theſe: 1. That Vagabonds, idle, and ſuſpected Perſons, ſhall be ſet in the 
Stocks three days and three nights, and have no other Suſtenance but Bread and Water, and then ſhall be put out of the Town. And whoſoever 
pence» This Act was afterwards explained, 39 Elizab. 2. That poor Perſons, who are not able 


ſhall give ſuch Perſons more, ſhall forfeit Twelve» 


to ſue according to the Laws of the Land, for the redreſs of Injuries and Wrongs to them done, ſhall be admitted in Formd Pauperit, without pay - 
ing Fees to Cuurgellor, Attorney, or Clerk. 3. That no manner of Perſon thall carry; or ſend any Horſe or Mare, above the value of fix Shil- 
lings and Eight-perice, out of the Realm, upon pain of fotfeiting the ſame z except it is for their own uſe. 4; That no Perſon ſhall make, or put 
to ſale any Feather-beds, Bolſters, or Pillows, but what are fluffed with dry pulled Feathers; or clean Down ; and not with ſcaled Feathers, or 
Fenn-down. See Statur. 11 Hen. 7. £ | 

(8) The Biſhops of Durbam and Carkſle, Thomas Earl of Surrey, Ralph Lord Nevill, Sir Thomas Dacre Lieutenant of the V. marcher, and Sir 
Millan Tyler Deputy-Governor of Berwick, Rymer's Fed. Tom, 12+ p. 572. 2 : 
No 34. Vol. I. 81 ecclefiaſtical 
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1495. eccleſiaſtical State, with Cardinal Cæſar Borgia natural 
Son of Pope Alexander VI in Hoſtage, Whilſt he was 
upon the march, the Ambaſſador of Ferdinand King of 
Spain told him from his maſter, that when he promiſed 
not to moleſt him in the conqueſt of Nes, he did not 
mean that this conqueſt was to extend to ail /taly, That 
nutwithflan.ling, he ſaw him in poſſeſſion of Flirence, Pi— 
fa, and all the Papal Do:ninions. That therefore he de- 
Ciarcd, he did not think himſelf bound to the obſervance 
of their 'I'reaty, and accordingly the Ambaſlador tore it 
in pieces before lis face, Charles who was failing with a 
profperous gale, made a jeſt of theſe threats, and purſued 
his march, 

Mean wehte Athene, the new King of Naples, finding 
himſelf attached by a powerful King who was now uvon 
the borders of his Dominions, was entirely diſcouraged. As 
he knew he was not beloved by his Subjects, he reſigned 
his Crown to Ferdinand his Son, and retired to a Mo- 
naitery, where he died this very year. The new King 
willing to defend his Kingdom, advanced towards the fron- 
tiers to endeavour to ſtop the King of France. But he 
ſaw himſelf ſuddenly deſerted by his own Troops. In 
this extremity he would have retired to Naples, but found 
the Gates ſhut, In {hort, he was forced to ſeek a retreat 
in the little Ile of /c/ia, having firſt garriſoned the 
Caſtles of his Metropolis, where he could enter without 
paſſing through the City. 

[a the mean time, Charles ſtill continued his march. 
Triulzi a Milaneſe, who was in the ſervice of the King 
of Naples, having ſurrendered Capua, all the reſt of the 
Towns ſent him Deputies with ofters of ſubmiſſion, At 
laſt, he entered Naples the 22d of February, and within 
fev! days became maſter of the Caſtles. 

Such a torrent of ſucceſs ſo blinded the young Monarch 
and his Council, that they knew not how to take any 
juſt meaſures for the preſervation of this Conqueſt. By 
degrees the "Towns that had ſubmitted, returned to their 
Sovereign; his Army, which was not very numerous, be- 
ing unable to furniſh Garriſons every where, Beſides, the 
French made themſelves ſo odious to the people of Naples, 
that they ſoon repented of receiving them. 


Bembo. But what moſt imbroiled the Conqueror's affairs, was a 


| League formed againſt him by the Pope, the Emperor, 
the King of Span, the Archduke, the King of Naples, 
Ludvico Sſerza new Duke of Milan, and the Republick 
of Venice, This League, which was for twenty-five years, 
was ſigned the 25th of March 1495, and at the ſame 
tine the Confederates began to aſſemble their Forces. 
Charles found then, it was time to think of his return, 
zut he was reſolved firſt to make a triumphant entry into 
Naples, from whence he departed the 2oth of May in or- 
der tor France, leaving but few Troops to defend his Con- 
queſt, But the Allies did not intend to ſuffer him to re- 
tire thus peaceably. They expected him upon his rout, 
with an Army of forty thouſand Men, and poſted them- 
ſelves at Fornova to oppoſe his paſſage. Though Charles 
was very inferior in number of Troops (1), he was deter- 
mined to give them Battle, being ſenſible that he muſt 


2 either conquer or periſh, The Battle was fought on the 
Orngvde 


6th of July, and the ſucceſs was favorable to the King 
of France, who defeated that formidable Army and came 
to Mi the 15th of the ſame month (2). 

Whilſt he was retiring through Tlaly, Naples ſubmit- 
ted again to Ferdinand, and almoſt all the reſt of the 
Towns that were ſtill in the French intereſt followed her 
example. The Duke of Montpen/ier, left by Charles at 
Naples with a few Troops, retired to the Caſtle of Je Ovo, 
where aſter maintaining a Siege of three months, he was 
forced at laſt to capitulate, Thus Charles who had con- 
quered the Kingdom of Naples in the ſpace of three weeks, 
loft it with the ſame rapidity. He formed afterwards ſe- 
veral projects to recover his Conqueſt, which, by the 
obſtacles that occurred, came to nothing. 


Philip the This year the Emperor Maximilian came into the 
Archdake Lau- Countries, and reſigned the Government to his Son 
alJumes tbe 
Government 


of the Low Aſter that, he returned into Germany, Philip being no 


Countries. longer under the Emperor's Guardianſhip, ſent, about 
5 3 the end of the year, Ambaſladors to Henry to deſire the 


Philip, though he {till wanted ſome years of being of Age. 


renewal of the Commerce between England and the Lau- 
Countries. 


1496, The Ambaſſadors found no great difliculty to ſucceed 


Treaty le- in their Negotiatwn, The renewal of the Commerce 


_ * lich they were come to deſire, was no leſs neceſſary for 
an an - . 7 - ; i EY : 

Flanders, the Eg lifh than for the Flemings. So, the 24th of Febru- 
Feb. 24+ 
Ib. Þ» 578— 


TIP Bembo, p. 59. Edit. Venet. 1718. 


(2) Thus is this memorable Event related by the Trench Hiſtoriins. But it appears from Cardinal Bembo, and other Italian Apthors, that the 
King of France retired, after this Battle, in the um ſt buriy ; aud tat Ludivico yforza, and Franciſco Gonzaga, the Itallaa General, fav we: Ns 
oſca pe. As their Forces were much luperior to thoſe of the French Ning. they might cu ſily have cut cft his Ketieit, if they Lad not Add irce* 
cheruaſly, as it Is usdentably plain they did. Ser Card. Bembi Hiift Venet, p. 65. Edit. 1718; and Lau! Jovius, &c. 

(3) Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sache. Rymer's Fad, Tom. 12. p. 59;- 


(5) They W 42ꝛr bound and engayed to Ln at Brifel, 15d. 


(4) And with five Ships 41. 
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ary 1496 was concluded at London a Treaty of Peace and 1434 
perpetual amity between Henry and Philip, and the Trade on 
between the two nations was ſettled to the ſatisfaction cf 

both parties. 

Among the Articles of this Treaty, there were two 
particularly remarkable. By the firſt, the two Princes 
ingaged to give neither aid nor refuge to the rebellious 
Subjects of either. Particularly, Philip obliged himſelf 
expreſsly to hinder the Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundy, 
from harbouring the King's rebellious Subjects in the 
Lands ſhe poſſeſſed, by what title ſoever ſhe held them, 
whether of Dower or otherwiſe. That in caſe ſhe ated 
contrary to this prohibition, he promiſed to deprive her of 
all her poſſeſſions in the Low-Countries. 

By another Article it was expreſsly agreed, that any 
Veſſel ſuftering Shipwrack on the Coaſts of either of the 
two Princes, ſhould not be liable to confiſcation, pro- 
vided there was left alive a Man, Woman, or Child, 

a Dog, a Cat, or a Cock. 

The Flemings called this Treaty [ Intercurſus Magnus] nid. 
or the great Treaty of Commerce, not only by reaſon of 
the great number of Articles, but chiefly with reſpect to 
another, made afterwards, and which not being ſo much AR. pos. 
to their advantage, was termed | Intercurſus Malus] or XII. P. 695, 
the bad Treaty. het 

We find in the Collefticn of the Publick Ads, that Pane 
March the 5th this year, the King granted a Patent to Jeu Cite: 
John Cabott a Venetian, and to thice of his Sons (3), to Id. p. 595. 
go in queſt of new Lands with Euglihß Colours (4), 

The Terms were, that after all charges deducted, they 
ſhould give the King a fifth of the Profit (5). 

Mean while, the King of Scotland, not content with 9, x... 

affording the pretended Duke of York a Sanctuary in his Scotland «+ 
Dominions, would likewiſe undertake to place him on the ae 
Throne of England. He was told, that as ſoon as he my... 
appeared in that Kingdom at the head of an Army, all Bon, 
the Yorki/ts would riſe in favour of the Pretender. To fr os 
that end it was, that immediately after his arrival in . 
England he took care to diſperſe the counterfeit Duke's Proclanati- 
Proclamation, wherein the King was termed Uſurper, „ 
Tyrant, and Murderer. Moreover, he promiſed all forts Dt 
of favours to ſuch as would join the lawful Heir, to de- York. 
ſtroy him that unjuſtly detained the Crown. But this _ 
Proclamation was ſo ineffectual, that not a Man offered 76. Enzlit 
to join the Scots, The truth is, Henry was not beloved, © **/*" 
eſpecially in thoſe parts. But as, ſince Perkin had begun 
to appear by the name of Duke of York, many were un- 
deceived, and others in doubt, it was not thought proper 
to hazard life and fortune, without a greater aſſurance 
that it was really for a Son of Edward IV. Beſides, 
the execution of the Lord Chamberlain was a terror to 
all, as no Man could reaſonably expect the King's pardon, 
ſince that Lord was not ſpared, At length, James ſeeing James a- 
he waited in vain that the Engliſb would take arms in — 
favour of his Duke of Joi, and being unwilling wholly 1 
to loſe his labour, ravaged Northumberland and got a great Cunning: 
booty, Then Perkin feigning to be extremely moved — 
with the calamities of the Engliſd, conjured that Prince, polling 
before his whole Court, to ſpare his miſerable Subjects. 
This was a very artful device to perſwade the Publick he 
was really what he pretended to be. Jans replied with 
a ſmile, he thought him very generous to be ſo careful 
for what was none of his, in order to fave it for his ene- 
my's uſe. Mean while, the news that an Exgliſ Army 
was advancing, made him reſolve to return into his own 
Country, being unwilling to expoſe his great ſpoils to the 
hazard of a Battle. Thus the expedition, from which 
he expected ſo great effects, ended only in the ruin of 
the People of Northumberland, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Charles VIII chartesvil! 
fearing Henry would enter into the league of /taly, took cauſes *r 
care to have the Peace of Eftaples confirmed by the 3 65 
States, as he was bound by the Treaty, which he had 4, 5-4 
hitherto neglected, though it was confirmed by the Par- A 
liament of England the laſt year, However, as he _ b. 855. 
thought not proper to aſſemble the States General, he 592, % 
cauſed the Peace to be approved by the States of cach $97, 5's 
Province, with which, in all appearance, Henry was la- 
tisfied. We find in the Collection of the Publick Ass, 
the approbations of the States of Languedoc, Normandy, 
and ſeveral other Provinces, as likewite of particular 
Towns of little note, ſigned by great numbers of com- 
mon people, as Tradeſmen and Husbandmen. 

Though the King of Scotland's Invaſion had produced 
no great effect, Henry was however appreheniive of the 


(1) He had but nine thouſand Men; whereas the Confederates Army conſiſted of twelve thouſand Horſe, and above the ſame number of Foot» 
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sonſequeiices. 
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at conſequences. He knew his Subjects were not pleaſed ; 
that the Yorki/ts were very numerous; that [reland was 
not well- affected; and that Perkin I/arbeck was in Scot- 

„ „b. /and ready to take advantage of theſe diſpoſitions. So, 
Xi. to prevent the danger which might ariſe from all theſe 
quarters, he granted firſt a general pardon to all the r1þ 
Adherents of the pretended Duke of York, leſt the dread 
of puniſhment ſhould carry them to revolt. In the ſe- 
cond place, he commiſhoned Richard Fox Biſhop of Dur- 
ham to try, as of himſelf, to enter into Negotiation with 
the King of Scotland, to treat of the marriage of his el- 
„ deſt Daughter Margaret with that Prince, Laſtly, he 
| ſent Ambaſſadors (1) to Ferdinand and [/abella, to con- 
2 firm his Alliance with them, and ſecure, by freſh engage- 
ments, the marriage of Arthur his eldeſt Son with Ca- 
theriue their third Daughter. 
if: extersin Some time before , he had diſpatched to Rome Robert 
ge Fherburn, who had in his name entered into the league 
fi'Y* of Italy (2) againſt Charles VIII, and the 23d of Septem- 
p 3” oÞ ber ratified what his Ambaſſador had done. He thereby 

thought himſelf ſufficiently ſupported. For, he had no- 
thing to fear from the King of France, who was elſewhere 
enployed, and the moſt potent Princes of Europe were 
his Friends and Allies. As for the King of Scotland, he 
believed, he could eaſily reliſt him in caſe of attack. 
However, though he had now taken meaſures to make 
Feace with that Prince, and had reaſon to hope for ſuc- 
(e's, he believed he ought not to loſe this opportunity to 
d mand an aid of money of the Parliament, as well to 
put himſelf in a ſtate of defence, as to revenge the inſults 
of the Scots, For this purpoſe, he called a Parliament 
the 16th of Fanuary following. It was however caſy 
to foreſee, the King of Scotland being ſupported neither 
by France, nor the Archduke, nor the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, would not undertake to maintain alone a War for 
the fake of Perkin Il arbect, though he was ſo blind as to 
believe him the real Duke of York. 

Marriage , In Other this year, Fane ſecond Daughter of Fer- 
ee dinand and Tabella, came into the Low-Countries to mar- 
lane of Ar- ry the Archduke Philip, to whom ſhe had been contrac- 
+a 1 7 ted. /abella her eldeſt Siſter had been married in 1490, 
„ to Alphonſp King of Portugal, who died ſhortly after. 
\utriaroirb The ſame Ships that brought Fane into the Low-Conn- 
ee tries, ſerved to carry Margaret of Auftria, Philip's Siſ- 
* ter, into Spain, to conſummate her marriage with Prince 

Jobn, Heir-apparent of Caftile and Arragon (3). 

1497. The Parliament being afſembled the beginning of the 
year 1497 (4), the King made a Speech to both Houſes, 
rey highly aggravating the affront received from the King of 
3:4; gi Scotland, He repreſented very pathetically, the calamities 
3 endured by his northern Subjects, at a time when the 
Holm. LT ruce ſnould have ſecured them from ſuch inſults. In 
ſhort, he told them, his honour and the protection he 
owed his People, would not ſuffer him to let theſe wrongs 
paſs unrevenged, The Parliament underſtanding him well, 
gave him a Subſidy (5), after which, they were inſtantly 
diſſolved, as having been called purpoſely for that affair. 

Though Ferry hoped much from his Negotiation with 
e the King of Scotland, he perceived it neceſſary to prepare 
a, for War. Otherwiſe Negotiations generally prove fruit- 
leſs. The levy of the Subſidy granted by the Parliament 
was the firſt and principal preparation. The neceſſity of 
a War with Scotland afforded the King a pretence to 
haſten that affair, from which he expeCted the ſame ad- 
vantage as from that of Bretagne; that is to ſay, to put 
the entire Subſidy into his Coffers. To that end, it was 
neceſſary the whole ſhould be levied beſore the Peace 
was concluded with Scotland, elſe the People would pay 
their money with reluctance. As the King ſet his heart 
upon this buſineſs, he gave very ſtrict orders to the Com- 
miſſioners, who were to gather the Subſidy in the ſe- 
veral Counties. 
The Commiſſioners proceeding with great rigour, met 
Hall, in the County of Cornwal with unexpected oppoſition. 
The Cornifhmen being leſs tractable than thoſe of other 
„ © Countics, loudly complained, that for ſome petty da- 
mage done to the other end of the Kingdom, they were 
robbed of their neceflary ſubſiſtence. "Theſe murmurs 
were incouraged by one Michael Foſeph, a Farrier of 
Bod uin, and Thomas Flammock, a Lawyer. Flammoc - 
affirmed, that ſubſidies were not to be granted or levied 
tor the War of Scotland, (the Law having provided tor it 


＋ * 


. * 


(1) Thomas Biſhop of Lenden. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 12. p. 636. 


> EK 28. Sa: 


by Eſcuage) much leſs when the Sch Invation was 14 

made a pretence to fleece the whole Kingdom: That 

it would be a ſhame to ſubmit to {ch an opprefiion, 

and all the miſchief ſolely procecded from the King's 

Miniſters, who made their Court at the pour people's 

coſt : That to tree themſelves from the grievances, it 

was proper to take arms, and without injuring any pe: 

ſon, go and preſent a Petition to the King, to pray hin: 

to deſiſt from this "Tax, and puniſh his evil Countelio;s, 

for a warning to others how they gave him ſuch advic. 

for the future: That a greater ſervice could not be dons 

to the Kingdom, than to deliver it from fuch Harpics, 

who ruined it under colour of procuring the King's good. 

Flammock's chief aim was at | Morton | Archbiſhop of 1141; 

Canterbury, and Reginald Bray, becauſe they were gener- 5's. 

ally the King's inſtruments in affairs of this nature. e 
Flammock and Jeſeph perceiving the people began to 3% 6.5.7 

take fire, offered to lead them, till fume Perſon of qua- #4 + 

lity ſhould head them, which, as they fad, would ſoon aha 158 

be. And indeed, it appeared afterwards, they were in-“ 

courazed by Perſons of greater conlideration, This was 

ſufficient to excite all the rabble of the Country to an 

inſurrection; and arming themſelves in the beit manner 

they could, they marched under the conduct of theſe 

two Incendiaries into Devonſhire, and from thence into 

Samer ſelſbire. The number of the rebels daily increaſed, Hu. 

by many People of the places where they paſſed, who 

had nothing to loſe, and were inflamed by the King's ſe— 

cret enemies. At Taunton, they killed a Commiſtio- Hal. 

ner (6), who had ſignalized himſelt by his rigour, in levy - — 

ing the Subſidy. This was all the miſchief they did in 

their march. Then they proceeded to Ill, where the 77+ Lera 

Lord Audley (7), a Nobleman of a reſtleſs and diſcontent- Aude, 

ed Spirit came and joined them, and was immediately ac- ar 

cepted as their General. Audley putting himſelf at their 

head, led them directly to Salisbury, and from thence to 

i incheſter, without ſuffering them to commit any vio- 

lence, and obliging them to be ſatisfied with a bare ſub- 


ſiſtence. When they came to JVincheſter, inſtead of v mars 


marching to London, as was intended at firſt, they forced i= Sent, 
their General to lead them into Kent, Flanmock having 3% 
told them, the People of that County were very fond of che. 
liberty, they fancied they ſhould be immediately joined by Fo!l'ngh, 
them, in deſence of the rights and privileges of the Na- 
tion, But when they came there, they were greatly diſ- 
appointed. By the diligence of ſome Kentih Lords (8), 

not a Man offered to take arms in their favour. This 
coldneſs diſcouraged many of the rebels, who foreſceing 

their enterprize would not be ſucceſsful, returned quietly 


to their homes. But thoſe that remained, being encou- 7hry march 


raged by the King's remiſſneſs, who had ſuffered them “ London. 
to proceed ſo far unmoleſted, inſolently boaſted, they 

would give him Battle, or take Landon before his face. 

In this reſolution they went and encamped 9) between 
Greenwich and Eltham, within a few miles of Lon- 

don. 


When the King firſt heard of this Inſurrection, he was 93. Ying's 
under ſome Conſternation. A war with Scotland, a Re- merſmres a- 


bellion in the Kingdom, and a Pretender to the Crown, 8 
ſeemed to him to be three affairs of the laſt Importance, ibu. 
eſpecially as they came upon him at once. Belides, his 
inward unecaſineſs concerning the doubtfulneſs of his title, 
helped to magnify objects, He was apprehenſive that the 
Corniſh Rebellion was the beginning of a general Conſpi- 
racy, whereof Perkin was waiting the iſſue in Scotland. 
Happily for him, this Rebellion was at a time when he 

had an army in readineſs, which was to march into the 
North, under the Command of the Lord d' Aubeney, But , | 
the news of the Inſurrection made him keep his Forces Hollingſh, 
about London, not thinking fit to ſend them into the Bacon. 
North at ſuch a Juncture. He contented himſelf therefore 

with detaching the Earl of Surrey, and ſending him to- 
wards the borders of Scotland to oppoſe King Fames, in 

caſe he thought of making a ſecond Inroad into England. 
Mean while, the Rebels traverſed the Counties, and the 
King made no motion to ſtop them. "This Conduct fur- 
prized all the World, conſidering it was his Cuſtom ſpec- 

dily to march to the place where danger began to appear, 

But upon this occaſion he thought beſt to act otherwiſe 

for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, he was very glad the Rebels 

were ſo far from their homes, and harraſled themſelves 

with long marches. In the ſecond place, he did not ſee any 


(2) This League conſited of Pope Alexander VI, the Emperef Maximilian, Ferdinand and Elizabeth King and Queen of Spain, Auguſtin Barbs- 
dics Doge of Venice, Lewis Maria Sjorza Duke of Milan, and King Henry: Lid. p. 639 | | 
(3, This yezr, on Ue:cmber 13, died Faſper Tudor Duke of Bedford, and was buried in the Abbey of X hum in Gloceſter ſhire. Stow, p. 479 


(4) On Faruary 16. woe Statut. 


(5) Limited to the n of « hundred and twenty thouſand Pounds, beſides two Fifteens. Bacon obſerves upon this cecafion, thæt his Wars were al- 
ways to him a Min» ©: 7 cafar* of a ſtrange Ore, Iron at the top, and Gold and Silver at the bottom. p. 617. 


(6) The Provoſt % . Hellingfp. p. 781. laſt Edit. 


(7) Janes Tucbet. 


(8) Geirge Grey Ear, et, George Newill Lord Avergavenny, Fobn Brooke Lord Cebbam, Sir Edward Prynings, Sir Richard Gui ford, Ar 


Thamn: Bourchrer, 2 
(9) Va Blast but, 4. 
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neceſſity to haſten him to attack them, ſince they com- 
mitted no outtages. Beſides, he could not find that their 
numbers increaſed. But the chief reaſon of his lowneſs 
was, that he would {ee if they had any Correſpondents in 
other Countti s, in order to divide his army, if neceſſary, 
or haſten to the relief of the weakeſt, In fine, Age, and 
the continued enjoyment of a Crown, had, doubtleſs, ren- 
dered him leſs in love with dangers. Any other way 
ſeemed to him leſ hazardous than a battle, to remedy 
Evils of this nature. 

But when the Rebels were encamped on Black- Heath, 
from whence they might have a proſpect of London, the 
King could no longer delay to attack them. He would 
have given occalon to believe his coldneſs proceeded from 
fear, which might have produced very ill effects among 
the people. However, as he was much ſuperior to the 
Male-contents, both in number of Troops and Military 
knowledge, he reſolved fo to diſpoſe all things, as to leave 
little to Hazard or Fortune. To that end, he divided 
his army into three Bodies, the firſt whereof, commanded 
by the Earl of Oxford (1), was ordered behind the hill, 
where the Rebels were encamped, to cut off their retreat, 
and, if neceſſary, attack them in the rear. The ſecond, 
le: by the Lord d' Auheney, was appointed to charge them 
in the front. The King retained the third about his own 
perſon, and encamped in St. Gerrge's Fields, that in caſe 
of ill Succeſs he might be ready to renew the fight, or 
throw himſelf into Lond:n and ſecure the City as he 
(ould think proper. Beſides, he was not ſo far off, but 
he could ſuccour his people during the battle. 

Every thing ſucceeded as the King expected. The 
Rebels ſuffered themſelves to be deceived by a report he 
hal cauſed to be ſpread, that he intended to give them 
battle on the Monday following, whereas he attacked them 
on the Saturday, Which of all the days of the week he 
fancied to be the moſt fortunate. As they expected it 
not, they were fo ſurprized that they had ſcarce time to 
draw up. On the other hand, for want of Intelligence, 
they ſuffered themſelves to be ſurrounded by the Earl of 
Oxfird, who being poſted behind them, hindered their re- 
treat. So, of ſix thouſand (2), which was their number, 
two thouſand were ſlain on the ſpot, and the reſt forced 


to ſurrender at diſcretion, there being no way to eſcape, 
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Hall. 
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The King for this once, cauſed to be executed only the 
Lord Audley (3), Flammoc and the Farrier (4), who 
were taken alive, but gave the priſoners to the Captors, 
with leave to compound with them for their ranfoms as 
they ſhould judge fit. It is not unlikely, that the mode- 
ration of the Rebels in their march from Cormual to Lon- 
don, tempered alſo the King's Severity; eſpecially as they 
had not aſflerted the title of the Houſe of York, a Crime 
he never forgave, Be this as it will, he was ſatisfied with 
theſe three Victims, for the expiation of this great Re- 
bellion. 

Shortly aſter the Battle, the Archduke's Ambaſſadors 
ſigned at Londin Articles of Agreement, whereby, in ex- 
plaining the late Treaty of Commerce, the Archduke de- 
ſiſted from the duty of a Florin, which he before exacted 
upon every piece of Engliſh Cloth that came into his Do- 
minions. 

The 13th of Ju, Henry ratified the Marriage-Arti- 
cles between Arthur his eldeſt Son, and Catherine of Ar- 
ragin. This Marriage had been concluded in 1491, and 
confirmed Ozber 1. 1496. 

About the ſame time Charles VIII ſent an Embaſſy 
into England on purpoſe to confirm the Peace of Eftaples, 
N reparation of certain outrages committed on both 

ides. 

But whilſt Henry was employed againſt the Corniſh Re- 
bels, the King of Scotland thinking it a favorable Junc- 
ture, made a ſecond Irruption into England, and appeared 
before the Caſtle of Norham. But the Earl of Surrey, 
then in Yorkſhire, haſtening to its relief (5), James raiſed 
the Siege and retired into his own Kingdom, The Earl 
of Surrey, not ſatished with driving him out of England, 
purſued him into Scotland, and took the little Town of 
Aton. This war was inconvenient to the King upon ſe- 
veral accounts. Firſt, he could not continue it, without 
uſing all the Money given by the Parliament, which he 


Vol. I. 


would have gladly avoided. Beſides, Perkin IV arbeck 1497 
made him uneaſy, and he perceived it would be eafier to 
remove him from Scotland by Treaty, than by Arms. He AA, Py 
would not however make the firſt advances, but wiſhed X11. > 668 
the propoſal of peace to come from another, to avoid the 
diſgrace of a refuſal, in caſe the King of Scotland was 
diſinclined. 

Whilſt he was in this perplexity, he bethought himfelf Henry a 
that Den Pedro d' Ayala, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, would Peys the 
be a proper Inſtrument to accompliſh this affair. Ayala * 1 
willingly undertook to go to the King of Scotland, and Tt proce 
propoſe, as of himſelf, an agreement with the King of , . 
England, He uſed for pretence, that King Ferdinand his Ih. "7 i 
maſter, could receive no greater ſatisſaction, than to ſee 071. 
the two Kings his Friends and Allies, live in peace and _ 
good neighbourhood. This expedient ſucceeded accord- Holla . 
ing to Henry's expectation, The Ambaſſador found the 
King of Scotland ſo well inclined, that he writ to the 
King, it he would enter into Negotiation, he did not 
queſtion the ſucceſs. Whereupon the two Kings ſent their 
Ambaſladors (6) to Aton to treat of a Peace, Ayala per- 
forming the office of mediator. The greateſt difficulty Diffiu! 
that occurred in this Negotiation, was concerning Perkin N 
IVarbeck, whom Henry demanded, and the King of Scot- Perkin. 
land would not deliver. The Biſhop of Durham (7) _ 5. 
perceiving he could not gain that point, propoſed an In- lo, 
terview of the two Kings at Newca/?le, But when it was 
mentioned to the King of Scotland, he ſaid, though he 
was very defirous of Peace, he would not go and beg it 
of his enemy. At length, an expedient was found agree- Erpel 
able to both parties. And that was, the King of Scot- e remove it, 
land ſhould honorably diſmiſs the pretended Duke of Tat, 
before the Negotiation of a Peace was carried any farther, 
leſt he ſhould be thought to be forced to it; that aſter- 
wards they ſhould treat as if Perkin had never been in 
Scotland. 

Purſuant to this agreement, * told the pretended James f 

Duke, he had done for him all that lay in his power: 2 ber- 
That he had twice entered Eng/and at the head of an hy 22 
Army, to try the diſpoſition of the Exgliſ That not Hall. 
having found what was expected, there was no likelihood _ 
that with his forces alone, he could place him on the 1 
Throne, and diſpoſſeſs a King ſo firmly eſtabliſhed: 
That his misfortune proceeded ſolely from the Engli6 
refuſing to eſpouſe his quarrel, and his being forſaken by 
thoſe who had engaged him in the undertaking, whilſt the 
Scots expoſed their Lives for his ſake : That therefore he 
ad viſed him to ſeek his fortune elſewhere ; but nevertheleſs, 
he would make good what he told him at firſt, That he 
ſhould not repent of putting himſelf into his hands, Perkin 
ſeeing the King of Scotland bent to diſmiſs him, thanked 
him for the protection he had hitherto given him, and 
for all his other favours, entreating him to convey him 
into Ireland with his Wife, which the King immediately 
granted. 

As ſoon as Perkin M arbect was removed from Scotland, 4 Tru: if 
there were no farther obſtacles to a Peace, The Ambaſ- n 4" 
ſadors, aſſembled at Aton, ſigned a Truce for ſeven years, $.,and ad 
commencing the zoth of September, the day of ſigning England. 
the Treaty. It was expreſsly agreed, that neither of A _ 
the two Kings ſhould make war upon the other, by him- 
ſelf or Subjects, or by any other Perſon, whereby Perkin 
Marbect was ſufficiently underſtood without naming him: 

That with reſpe& to certain points not ſettled by the 73 . 
Ambaſſadors, the two Kings referred them to the deciſion ** _ 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella, Afterwards this Truce, limi- „„ labels 
ted to ſeven years, was prolonged till a year after the Unie. 
death of the Survivor of the two Princes. In fine, each 

of the two Kings gave Letters Patents to the Mediator, 
deſiring him to report to Ferdinand and 1 the diffe- 

rences yet undecided, promiſing to ſtand to their deter- 
mination. Theſe Letters were full of marks of eſteem 

and acknowledgment for the Ambaſſador, and the two 

Kings ſhowed how well pleaſed they were with his equity, 
wiſdom, impartiality, and the trouble he had readily taken 

upon him. Nothing could be more honorable for Hala, 

whom the Engliſh and Scotch Writers call Hialas or 

Elias, than the perſect confidence placed in him by theſe 

two Monarchs, But then, it may be ſaid, he had the 


(1) John de Vere, who had with him Henry Beurchier Earl of Eher, Edmund de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, Sir Rice ap Thomas, and Sir Humphrey 


Stanley. Hoiling ſh. p. 782. 
(2) Bacon ſiys, ſixteen thouſand. p. 619. 


(3) He was led trem Newgate to Toxwer-bill, in a Paper-Coat torn and painted with his on Arms reverſed, where he was beheaded, Jure 28. 


Hall, fol. 43. 


4) He is faid to pleaſe himſelf with the notion that be ſhould be famous 
Tyburn. The Corniſhmen are ſaid to ſhoot Arrows of a Yaid long. id. 


in after-ages, He with Flammock was drawn, hanged, and quartered at 


5) Tegether with Ralph Newi!l Earl of Weſtmoreland, Thomas Lord Dacres, Ralph Lord Nevill, Geerge Lord Strange, Richard Lord Latimer, 


George Lord Lumley, Zobn Lord Scroope, Henry Lord Clifford, George Lord Opt, William Lord Coniers, Thomas Lord Darcy; 


Thomas Barron of Hilton, 


Sir William Percy, Sir William Bulmer, Sir William Gaſcoigne, Sir Ralph Biged, Sir Ralph Bowes, Sir Thomas Parre, Sir Ralph Eil eber, Sir 1 
Conftable, Sir Jahn Ratcliffe, Sir ala Savuill, Sir Thomas Strangeways ; the whole Army amounting to little lefs than twenty thouſand Men, be- 


fides the Navy. Hzllin: sb. p. 783. 


(6) The Eng/ih Ambailidors were, William Ma, bam Maſter of the Rolls, and oba Cartington, Rymer's Fed. Tom. 12. p. 673. 
(7) The King dhected Biſhop Fox, who was then at bis Caſtle of Nerbam, to 4 with d Ayala, and both to treat with the $:0-iſþ Commiſ- 


floners., Iiaiuing,. P- 733. 
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good fortune to find them equally inclined to a Peace ſo 
neceſſary for both. 

Firſt Pre- T obſerved that in 1495 and 1496, Henry empowered 
pſa! if the hig Ambaſſadors to treat of a Marriage between Margaret 
leu his Daughter and the King of Scotland. But it does 

argare | . 
wh the not appear, this affair was mentioned in any of the for- 
Kigf mer Negotiations, or even in this I have been ſpeaking of, 
* It is however very probable, that Henm, who deured this 

Marriage, did not fail to intinuate the Propolal by the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who was in his interett and conh- 
dence. It was a very proper occaſion, fince Ayala might 
make the overture as from himſeif, without engaging 
Henry in caſe of retuſa It went no faither for this 
time, but we ſhail ſee preſently the happy eticets of this 
Overture, which gave Birth to the Union voi the two 
Kingdoms. 
Dea of the In the beginning of the year, Margaret of Auſtria, 
Prince sf Siſter ot the Archduke, went into Spain to Don John her 
.. Husband. The nuptials were cœiebia ed wira great jolem- 
os nity and magnificence. But in a {jew months aiter, Don 
bn died, leaving the Princeſs with Child, who was de- 
livered of a ſtill-born Infant. 
Marriage of By the death oi Dun John, his Siſter Jabella, Widow 
Iabeiia of Prince Alphonſo of Portugal, became Heir- apparent of the 
. King } Kingdoms of Caftile and Arrago. Since the death of the 
Putugal Prince her Spouſe, ſhe bad been contracted to Don Manuel 
new King of Portugal, who hearing of Don Fobn's Sick- 
neſs, ſo prefied his marriage that it was conſummated be- 
fore that Prince expired. 
Af, The laſt year, as was related, Charles VIII loſt the 
Franc.. Kingdom of Naples, Though the diviſions among the 
Princes of [taly, ſeemed to invite him to this Conqueſt, 
he could never reſolve, becauſe he had turned all his 
Ad. Pub. thoughts to love and pleaſure. He duly paid Henry twenty 
Xl. XIII. five thouſand Livres every half year, as he was bound by 
the Treaty of Eftaples, for fear of drawing upon himſelf 
new troubles from England. 

1498, Aiter the Treaty ot E/taples, there was neither War 
D g nor Difference between France and England during the reſt 
ere of Henry VII's reign. Charles and Henry ſtood in awe 
uni, of each other, Charles, who at firſt had formed vaſt 
Hall. projects, perceived, the King of England was the only 

Prince that could lay obſtacles in his way. Afterwards, 
when he deſiſted from the War of /taly, and indulged his 
pleaſures, he always feared that a War with Henry would 
diſturb his tranquillity. Henry on his part dreaded all fo- 
reign Wars, and particularly with France, by reaſon of 
DF his domeſtick enemies. Thus the two Monarchs having 
Cha. VU the fame intereſt, lived in Peace till Charles's death, on the 
MR 6th of April 1498. The Duke of Orleans, who ſucceed- 
Man., ed him by the name of Lewis XII, was no leſs careful to 
— * preſerve a good underſtanding with England (1). As he 
bak turned all his thoughts to /taly, it highly concerned him 
75, 710, to keep fair with Henry, who would have it in his power 
to overthrow all his projects by a diverſion in Picardy, As 
ſoon as Lewis was on the Throne, he cauſed his marriage 
with Jane Daughter of Lewis XI to be annulled, in order 
to eſpouſe Ann of Bretagne his predeceſſor's Widow. 
Otherwiſe he would have run the risk of ſeeing Bretagne 
once more ſevered from France, and in the hands of a to- 
. reign Houſe. 
PSs Though Henry had nothing to fear from abroad, ſince 
„ England. he was in Peace with all the Princes of Europe, it was 
not the ſame with regard to his own Subjects. Before he 
could acquire that perfect tranquillity, he ſo earneſtly long- 
ed for, he had a freſh attack to maintain from the Cor- 
niſhmen. Perkin Marbect himſelf, who having learnt to live 
like a Prince, could not reſolve to return to his primitive 
flate, embraced this opportunity to create him new 
troubles. 
lese The Corniſh Rebels had been treated more gently than 
— they had reaſon to expect, conſidering the nature of their 
nta. Crime, which Sovereigns never willingly pardon, Moſt 
tan. of them had compounded for two or three ſhillings a Man, 
ſo miſerable were they. Theſe being returned home, 
publickly faid, if the King had treated them with lenity, 
it was not from a motive of clemency, but becauſe he was 
ſenſible if he puniſhed all that were of their mind, he 
muſt hang up three parts in four of his Subjects, 'T heſe 
diſcourſes making their friends and neighbours believe, the 
whole Kingdom was ready to riſe, they began to flock 
together, and ſhew they were not diſcouraged by the Bat- 
= Nahen tle of Black- Heath. At laſt ſome of the moſt fiery hear- 
Pin, ing Perkin Harbeck was in Ireland, propoſed to fend for 
ban, bim and ſet him at their head. The propoſal meeting 
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with applauſe, * ſent to J/arbeck, that if he would come 1498. 
among them, he ſhould find no contemptible aid, and that 

with the affiſtance of other good Englihmer, they hoped 

to place him on the Throne. : 

Perkin being without any refuge in Ireland, and ex- Ut comes and 
pecting nothing more either from Scotland, or Fance, or © . 
the Low- Countries, gladly accepted the invitation. He had _ 
with him for Counſellors, Hern a broken Mercer, Stelton Heliingfhs 
a Taylor, and A/tley a Scrivener, who perſuaded him to 
take that courſe, They told him, he had committed a 
great error in relying on the Ducheſs of Burgundy, and 
the Kings of France and Scotland, who without regarding 
his, had only their own intereſts in view: That he had 
been ill adviſed when he landed in Kent, which was too 
near Zondm; but if he had been ſo fortunate as to have 
been in Cornwal when the Corniſhmen took arms, he had 
been crowned at H/tmin/ter before now: That the Scots 
were not proper inſtruments to place him on the Throne, 
by rcafſon oi the averſion the Englih had for them; but, 
he muſt wholly depend upon the People of England, who 
alone were capable of procuring him the Crown: That 
therefore they adviſed him to repair into Cernwal where he 
was expected, 

Purſuant to this advice, Perkin embarked for Cornwal, Hall. 
having with him about ſeventy Men (2) on four ſmall — a 
Velicls, and arrived in September (3) at WWhitſand-Bay. Ban 
As ſoon as he had landed his little "Troop, he came to 
EHoamin, the Farrier's Town, who was hanged after the 
Battle of Black- Heath, There aſſembling about three I rater . 
thouſand Men, he iſſued out a Proclamation aſſuming the J King, 
title of King of England, and the name of Richard IV. al. 

He was very tree of his reproaches and invectives againſt Hollineth, 
Henry and his Government, with magnificent promiutes to 

ſuch as ſbould take arms to dethrone the Uſurper. Aſter 4% ger 
publuhing his Proclamation, he formed a deſign to become 1 
maſter ot Exeter, as well to make it ſerve ſor a magazine, e 
as a retreat in caſe of need. At firſt, he tried to bribe the 
Inhabitants, with promiſing them the preſervation and aug- 
mentation of their privileges. But finding they would not 
hearken to him, he reſolved to ſtorm the City. As he 

had no Artillery, he was forced to ſcale the Walls, and at 

the ſame time attempted to fite one of the Gates. But 

the attempt miſcarried, and he laſt two hundred Men in 

the aflault, 

Henry hearing that Perkin had joined the Corniſh Re- The King 
bels, and was before Exeter, ſaid merrily, he hoped now to , 1 
have the honour to fee him which he could never yet ds. ex conf them, 
He intimated withal, he ſhould receive with pleaſure and 1 aco1. 
thankfulneſs, the ſervices the Nobility ſhould do him upon * 

— ollingſh. 
this occaſion. Whereupon, ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen 
of Devonſhire, and the neighbouring parts, uncalled from 
Court, drew ſome forces together, and put themſelves under 
arms (4). On the other hand, the King ordered the Lord 
d Aubency to march to the relief of Exeter, ſpreading a re- 
port of his following in perſon with a numerous Army, 

Perkin, upon news of theſe preparations againſt him, Perkin fer 
raiſed the Siege of Exeter, and retired to T aunton (5), . 
where he prepared all things as if he intended to fight. Hallanth, 
But that very night he fled to Bewley Monaſtery in the 
New Fargſt, where he and ſeveral of his company regiſtred 
themſelves Sanctuary-Men. The Lord “ Aubeney hear- 
ing, Perkin had forſaken his Army, detached three hun- 
dred Horſe (6) to purſue him, and prevent his eſcaping 
by Sea. The purſuers arriving too late at Bewley, con- 
tented themſelves with beſetting the Sanctuary till further 
orders. Mean while, Perkin's Troops, which were in- His 4-my 
creaſed to ſix thouſand, being deſtitute of their head, ſub- — 0 
mitted to the King's mercy, who pardoned them all ex- RR 
cept a few ring-leaders who were hanged for an example. 
Preſently after he ſent a detachment of Horſe to St. Mi- Henry G 
chael's Mount, to bring away Perkin's Wife who was —4 * 
retired thither, leſt, if he was with Child and eſcaped, e!!. 
the buſineſs ſhauld not end in the Perſon of Perkin, all 
'T his virtuous Lady, who loved her Husband entirely Holknech. 
though unworthy of her, ſo gained the King's favour by 
her modeſty, that he gave her a very gracious recep- 
tion. He comforted her himſelf in a very affectionate 
manner, had her conducted to the Queen, and aſſigned 
her an honorable allowance, which ſhe enjoyed during 
the King's lite and many years after. She was called the 
white Roſe, as well on account of her beauty, as becauſe 
of the name given by the Ducheſs of Burgundy to her 
Husband. | 

Though Perkin was in a place from whence he could He ger cr 6e 
not eſcape, the King however came to Exeter, to inquire rf. 


Hollingſh» 


(1) He ratified the late Treaties concluded with King Henry by Charles VIII his Predeceſſor, and engag d to continue the payment of the yearly ſum of Bacon. 


fifty thouſand Livres. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XII. p- 681 


6906. 


(2) Bacon ſays a hundred and twenty, or a hundred and forty fighting Men, p. 622. 


(3) On the ſeventh. Stoxo, p. 480. 


(4) As Edward Courtney Earl of Devonſoire, and William his Son, with Sir Edmund Carew, and Sir Thomas Fuſford, and likewiſe Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, with many brave Gentlemen, namely, Sir Thomas Trenchard, Sir William Courtney, Six Jebn Halewel, Sir Fobn Croker, Malter Courtney, Peter 
Edgecombe, William $t. Maure, or Seymour, & Becon, Hall, fol. 46, Helling ſbead, p. 784. 


(5) September 20. Hall, fol. 46. 


No XXXV. Vor, I. 


(6) Five hundred, fays Hal“ ag ſhead, p. 784; and Bacen, p. 622, 
$8 K more 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


mote cloſely into the cauſes and origin of the Rebellion, 
As he entered the City, he took his Sword from his fide 
and gave it to the Mayor, to be always carried before him, 
honouring by that mark of diſtinction the zeal] ſhewn by 
the Citizens for his ſervice, On the morrow, he cauſed 
ſome of the Rebels to be hanged in ſacrifice to the Inha- 
bitants of Exeter, and as a ſort of ſatisfaction for what they 
had ſuffered. For the reſt who had ſubmitted to his mercy, 
he gave them indeed their lives ; but withal appointed Com- 
miſſioners (1) to puniſh them by fines. He proceeded on 
this occaſion, with .exceſhve ſeverity. One would have 
thought he repented of giving them their lives, and de- 
ſigned to ſtarve the miſerable wretches after freeing them 
ſrom the Gallows. 

"This done, he adviſed with his Council, upon what 
ſhould be done with Perkin, who was ſtill inveſted in his 
Sanctuary. Some were for taking him out by force and 
putting him to death, not at all queſtioning, that after the 
execution, the King might eaſily agree with the Pope. 
Others on the contrary believed, that according to the 
Licenſe granted by Innocent VIII's Bull, it ſufficed to 
have him narrowly watched, and that, without neceſſity, 
ſuch an advantage ſhould not be given to the Pope. 
Moreover, that the King ought carefully to avoid being 
deemed a violator of Sanctuaries, of which his Enemies 
would not fail to take the advantage. In ſhort, ſome 
there were who plainly told the King, he would never 
ſatisfy the people, that Perkin Warbeck was an Impoſtor, 
unleſs 7/arbeck himſelf freely undeceived thoſe that were 
ſeduced by his artifices: That therefore the beſt method 
that could be taken, was, to ingage him by a pardon to 
make himſelf a confeſſion of his Crime. The King fol- 
lowing this advice, ſent to offer Perkin his Life, if he 
would voluntarily ſurrender himſelf. Perkin readily ac- 
cepted the offer. He ſaw himſelf fo ſtrictly watched and 
guarded, that he deſpaired to make his eſcape. Beſides, 
ſuppoſing he could have eſcaped, he was deſtitute of all 
hopes, aſter an unſucceſsful Trial of ſo many different 
means. 


11 ei Shortly aſter, the King ordered Perkin to be brought 


to Lindon, 
ord c 14» 1 


in tbe Atto. 


Bae: 9. 


Shene Pals The year 1498, ended with an accident which gave 


to Court, as if he was entirely at liberty, but however, 
attended by ſeveral perſons who were commanded to 
guard him with all care, left he made his eſcape. Every 
one might ſee and talk with him; but he could never 
obtain leave to throw himſelf at the King's Feet, though 
the King, to ſatisfy his curiofity, ſaw him without being 
ſeen. Alter that, Pin was conducted to London. He 
was all the way expoſed to the infults and deriſion of the 
people; but ſeemed to bear all with great courage and 
conſtancy. Never did he act the Prince better than upon 
this occaſion, without affecting too great an Inſenſibility, 
or ſhewing too much dejection. When he was come to 
Lenden, he was made to ride twice through the City, 
that people might have time and opportunity to view him 
well, after wluch, he was confined in the Tawer (2). 
A few days after was executed one of his chief Confidents, 
who not caring to take Sanctuary with him in Bewley, 
choſe rather to wander about the Country in a Hermit's 
dreſs (3). This execution being over, Perkin Warbeck 
was privately examined, and his Confeſſion publiſhed, giv- 
ing an exact account of all his actions, and the places 
where he had lived ever ſince he was born. But all were 
ſurprized to hind no particulars of the Conſpiracy or the 
Authors. The Ducheſs of Burgundy herſelf was not fo 
much as named. Some took occaſion from thence to con- 
firm themſelves in the belief, that the perſon called Perkin 
IVarbeck was the true Duke of York. They were per- 
ſuaded, that this affected Silence was not without myſtery, 
and that the King durſt not inſert in Perkin's pretended 
Confeſſion, any of the circumſtances relating to foreign 
Princes, for fear of being publickly contradicted by perſons 
who would not have for him the fame regard as his own 
Subjects. As for what was publiſhed concerning Perkin's 
Life and Kindred, nothing, as they ſaid, was eafier than 
to invent ſuch Stories. Some however believed the 
King was thus filent, out of complaiſance to the King of 
France, the Emperor, Archduke, Ducheſs of Burgundy, 
and King of Scotland: And that there were even Engliſh 
Lords engaged in the plot, againſt whom he did not think 
fit to proceed. 
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the King no ſmall concern. Whilſt he was at his Palace 
of Shene, a fire broke out the 21ſt of December with that 
violence, that in few hours the building was entirely con- 
ſumed, with all the rich Furniture. As Henry was very 
fond of that Palace, he cauſed it, ſoon after, to be rebuilt 
from the ground, calling it Richmond, which name it retains 
to this day (4). 

The ſame year go Queen of Portugal was ſolemnly Dees / 
acknowledged preſumptive Heir of Caſtile and Arragon, Mabel 
by the States of theſe two Kingdoms. But ſhortly after Ln 
ſhe died in Childbed at Saragaſſa, having been delivered of Michal 6, 
a Prince, who was named Michael, and proclaimed pre- "ir 
ſumptive Succeſſor of Ferdinand and Iſabella. * 

Since Lewis XII aſcended the Throne of France, he had 
been employed in contriving how to recover the Duchy of 
Milan, which he claimed in right of Valentina of Milan 
his Grandmother. 

The Truce between England and Scotland being con- 1499 
cluded, as I faid, to the ſatisſaction of both Kingdoms, 8 I 
the Scots converſed familiarly with their neighbours the 2 * 
Engliſh, particularly with the Inhabitants of Norham. This — 0 
Town, which was fortified with a good Caſtle and a Ban. 
ſtrong Garriſon, is ſituated on the little River Tweed, — 1 
which parts the two Kingdoms. It happened one day, We 
ſome Scotehmen walking out of the Town, ſtood looking 
attentively upon the Caſtle, which breeding ſuſpicion in 
the Soldiers of the Garriſon, they ſent to them to retire, 

The Scots taking it ill to be ſuſpected, returned an angry 
anſwer, and in ſhort, falling from words to hlows, ſome 

of them were killed. The affair being brought before 7% King ;þ 
the Wardens of the Marches, was neglected, fo that after *t!and «- 
many delays, the King of Scotland ſent Ambaſſadors (5) — 
into England to demand ſpeedy ſatisfaction. Henry, who 

had no mind to quarrel with James, replied, that what 

had been done was a mere chance and without his pri- 

vity : but however, he was ready to make all convenient 
ſatisſaction, and to that end would ſend Ambaſſadors to 

the King of Scotland. Buchanan, and the Lord Bacon, Treaty if 
Henry the Seventh's Hiſtorian, affirm, the firſt overture of Hi 
the Marriage between King James and the Princeſs Mar- ,,** 
garet was made during this Negotiation, and that Fames James iv. 
himſelf propoſed it to Richard Fox Biſhop of Durhan, an Sar 
Whereas it appears in the Collection of the Publick Afs, 725, * 
that, above four years before, Henry had projected this 
Marriage, and probably, cauſed it, as I faid, to be ſug- 

geſted to the King of Scotland, by ſome indirect means. 

As the Biſhop of Durham could not be ignorant of the 

King's intention, fince he had been twice commiſſioned 

to treat of this Marriage, he failed not to inſpire King 

James with hopes, that the Buſineſs would be ended to 

his ſatisfaction, Shortly after, the Ambaſſadors of the two p 722. 
Kings (6) meeting at Sterling to decide the Norham affair, 
renewed the former Truce, adding certain Articles to pre- 

vent the like Accidents. After that, Henry appointed the p 729. 
Biſhop of Durham to ſettle with the King of Scotland the 
Articles of the intended Marriage. This affair was not 
however finiſhed till January 1 502, 

Perkin Warbeck, accuſtomed to live like a Prince, was Perkin 
heartily tired of the Teer, where doubtleſs he was not ! 
treated as ſuch. Though according to appearance, the H. 
King had ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded, he found Bien. 4 
means to eſcape, and take the road into Kent, where he — 
hoped to meet with ſome Ship to carry him out of the 
Kingdom. But hearing that orders were every where «nd f'« ' 
ſent to apprehend him, he thought proper to fly to the EP 
Monaſtery of Bethlehem (7), which enjoyed the Pri- 
vilege of Sanctuary (8). It was difficult for the Prior to 
protect ſuch a Perſon, and yet he could not reſolve either 
to let him go elſewhere, or violate the Privilege of the 
Houſe, in delivering him to the King. In this perplexity, 
he choſe to wait upon the King, and acquainting him 
that Perkin Marbeck was in his hands, petitioned tor his 
Life, leaving him otherwiſe to the King's diſcretion, T he 
King readily ſaw, it would not be poſſible to draw Perkin 
out of the Monaſtery to put him to death, without mak- | 
ing great noiſe, So, on pretence of his great reſpect for Wk $5 
the Prior, who was a perſon very much reverenced, od oper 
granted the priſoner his Life, but ordered him to be ſet *7;...r. 
in the Stocks a whole day, in the Palace Court at ef- Hall 
minſter, and next day at the Croſs in Cheapſide (9), from Hollingſhs 
whence he was conveyed to the Tower (10). Such a pri- Recon. 
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burnt, and 

Richmond p 

built, (1) Themas Harrys, William Hatclyff, and Roger Holand, Rymer's Fad. Tom. XII. p. 696. | 

Bacon. (2) It does not appear that he was committed to the Torver till after he had attempted to eſcape. See Holling ſhead, p. 784- B 

Stow. (3) He was Farrier to the King's Stables, and accompanied Perkin in his Proceſlion through the City, bound hand and foot. upon a Horſe. Bacon, 
p. E23. 


(4) He gave it that name from his having been Earl of Richmond, Camden, 


(S Merchemont his Herald. Hall, fol. 48. Buchanan, 


(6) The Egli Ambailadors were, William Biſhop of Carlifle, Richard Hatton, Doctor of Laws, Sir Thamas Darcy, Sir Richard Cbelmeley, and John 


Cartynoton, Rymer's Fed. Tom. XII. p. 721, 


(7) Built by Henry V at Shene in Surrey, and was called the Priory of Sbene. Hall, fol. 49 · hs 1 586 
($) And detited the Prior, for God's ſake, to petition the King to grant him his Life, and a Pardon. Hall, fol. 49- Helling head, p. 786. 
(9) In beth which places he read his Confeſſion, of which the Reader may {ce a Copy in Hall, fol. 49; and in Holling ſhead, p. 786. 


(10) On the 15th of Jurc, Hell, fol. 50. 
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oP" geon, and yet his Confinement was not the moſt rigo- 
rous, ſince he had the Liberty to converſe with the reſt 

of the Priſoners. 
tan Aſter he had remained ſome time in this ſtate, he found 
1 :-/ means to gain four Servants of Sir John Digby, Lieu- 
warwick's tenant of the Tower, with whom he plotted to kill their 
pt)" maſter, ſeize the Keys of the Toer, and eſcape with the 
Hil, Earl of J/arwick, who had been alſo perſuaded to come 
. the plot, out of hopes of recovering his liberty, of which 
ane he had been fo long unjuſtly debarred. But unhappily for 


ber fend without the Governor's expreſs order. 


art 0 's the 
Earl of 
Warwick 15 
Janz. A 
Hall. 

Bicone 


Hollingth. 


Perkin 1s 
tindemned ts 
t barged, 
Ha:l. 

Bacon, 


them, the affair was diſcovered before it could be exe- 
cuted. It was ſcarce doubted, that the King himſelf was 
the contriver of this plot, and that his aim was to draw 
at once Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of J/arwick into the 
ſnare, in order to put them both to death. Indeed feve- 
ral reaſons rendered it credible, Firſt, it was very ſur- 
prizing, that Perkin was not more cloſely confined, after 
his attempt to make his eſcape. Secondly, it was not 
likely, that in his Circumſtances, unable to reward Sir 
John Dighy's Servants, they ſhould expoſe themſelves to 
ſuch danger for his ſake. In the third place, Perkin was 
too cunning to join with the Earl of J/arwick, who would 
have hurted him only, though they had been ſo happy as 
to eſcape. Laſtly, ſuppoſing they had killed the Gover- 
nor without being diſcovered, and got the Keys of the 
Tarver, how could they expect that the Guards would 
have opened the gate, or ſuftered it to be opened in the 
night, without examining the Perſons that went out, or 
But what farther 
confirms this ſuſpicion of the King, was, that about the 
ſame time a young Man, one ilford a Shoemaker's Son, 
pretended to be the Earl of JYarwick, He was accompa- 
nied, or rather guided and directed, by an Auguſtin Frier 
called Patrick, who had the boldneſs to preach publickly 
in ſome Town in Kent, that 7/i/ford was the Earl of 
IWarwick, and exhort the people to take arms in his fa- 
vour. They were both apprehended, and 7/ilferd was 
hanged, but the Frier pardoned (1). This gave occaſion to 
believe, J/ilford had been ſeduced by the Frier, and by 
the King's particular direction, that it might be thought 
leſs ſtrange, that he put him to death, under colour of 
cauſing freſh troubles. 

However this be, it is certain the King was reſolved to 
free himſelf at once from all his uneaſineſſes occaſioned by 
Perkin Marbect and the Earl of Jarwick. Though it 
cannot poſitively be ſaid, that he laid a ſnare for them, 
at leaſt this Plot furniſhed him with a plauſible reaſon to 
deliver them over to Juſtice. Perkin was condemned (2) 
by Commiſſioners [of Oyer and Terminer] to be hanged, 
and was executed with the Mayor of Cork (3) and his 
Son, who had been his conſtant companions in all his 
adventures, Of eight others that were condemned with 
them, among whom were Sir Jahn Digby's four Servants, 
there were but two executed, Such was the end of Per- 
kin TWarbeck, who had been acknowledged for lawful 
King in Jreland, France, Flanders, England, Scotland, 
and made Henry ſhake in his Throne, Perhaps he would 
have ſucceeded in his deſigns, had he been to deal with a 
leſs politick Prince. However, it is certain the King was 
not enough careful to undeceive the publick, and that the 


proofs produced to ſhew Perkin was an Impoſtor, being / 


taken only from a private examination, ſeemed not ſuffi- 
ciently evident. 


N. Earl of "Im a few days after Perkin's death (4), the Earl of 
Warwick is J//arwick was brought before the Houſe of Peers, the 
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ard b, beaded, 


Ha!. 
Bic en. 
Hollingſh. 


Hall, 
Bacon, 


Hollingſh. 


Earl of Oxford exerciſing, by Commiſſion, the office of 
High-Steward. He was arraigned, not for attempting to 
eſcape, which could not be deemed High- Treaſon, ſince 
he was not impriſoned for any ſuch crime, nor even for 
any other, but for conſpiring the King's death jointly 
with Perkin Marbeck. The poor Prince confefling that 
he gave his conſent to the project laid by Perkin and 
Digby's Servants, was condemned to loſe his head, and 
the ſentence was executed on Tower-hill (5). He was the 
laſt Male-Heir of the Houſe of York, which in truth was 
the Crime that coſt him his life, the King chuſing rather 
to ſacrifice his own reputation, than be diſappointed of 
ſecuring the Crown both to himſelf and his Heirs. To 
lefſen in ſome meaſure People's horror of this Cruelty, 
the King cauſed it to be publiſhed, that King Ferdinand 
had poſitively declared, he would never conſent to marry 
his Daughter Catherine to Prince Arthur, ſo long as the 


HENRY VII. 


ſoner naturally ſhould have been thrown into ſome Dun- 


Earl of Warwick was alive. Strange ſort of Apology tend- 149g; 
ing to inſinuate, that the Marriage of the Princeſs of Spain 

was ſo neceſlary for England, that it muſt be purchaſed 

with Blood] But if this marriage was not requiſite for the 

State, it was at leaſt very beneficial to the King, who was 

to receive two hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold for Ca- 
therine's Dowry. This alone would have induced him to 
ſacrifice the Earl of J/arwick, though he had no other ad- 
vantage by his death. From a like motive he had be- 

headed the Lord Chamberlain. Mean while, very pro- 

bably, what was publiſhed concerning King Ferdinand, 

was only a mere pretence to excuſe Henry, ſince Arthur's AR. Py), 
Marriage with Catherine was ſolemnized by Proxy the XII. p 754, 
19th of May this very year, before the Earl of J/arwict's 

death (6). 

Lewis XII had ſolemnly ratified and ſworn the Peace T. b A 
of E/taples, a little after his acceſſion to the Crown, But! ! ++ 
being deſirous to ſhew Henry, he really intended to keep — 3 * 
it, he cauſed it to be approved and ratified by the States France. 
General, aſſembled at Nantz in the beginning of the year.“ 70. 
Then he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Pope, to pray him to 
confirm it by his authority. The Pope ſeeing no farther p. 736. 
obſtacle from France, iſſued out a Bull of excommunication 
againſt whoever of the two Kings ſhould not obſerve the 
Treaty. 

It was not without reaſon that Lewis deſired to pre- Lewis XI 
ſerve the Peace made by his predeceſſor with England, n 
He had formed a deſign to ſeize the Duchy of Milan, —_Y 
and to that end made a league with the Yenetians, who 
were to have for their ſhare all that part of the Alan/z 
ſituate beyond the Adda. This fame year the contede- 
rates attacked the Duchy of Milan, and Ludguvicz Sfer zu, 
the molt perfidious of Men, being forſaken by all the 
World, was forced to fly to the Emperor, having loft 
all his places, except the Caſtle of Milan. Gena, of 
which he was poſſeſſed, followed the example of the 
Milaneſe, in voluntarily ſurrendering to the King of 
France. 

Frederick King of Naples, who had ſucceeded Ferdi- 7 King f 
nand his Nephew, fearing the preparations in France were rs 25H 
deſigned againſt him, gave Henry ſpeedy notice that he Pac + 
deſired to be included in the Peace he had lately renewed Ettap!-s. 
with France. But it was not with him that Lewis in-“ 77% 
tended to deal this year. He reſerved the War of Naples 
after the Conqueſt of the Mlane/e, 

Alexander VI having publiſhed a Jubilee for the 1500, 

ear 1500, the laſt of the Century, had granted by his 1 7% 
ull to all Chriſtians at a diſtance from Rome, the bei- 
vilege of the Jubilee without being obliged to viſit the * 
Churches of that City; but on condition of paying ſuch /4/« . 
a ſum for the favour, This was an infallible way to draw gin, 
money from all the States of Chriftendom, where he had 
ſent Commiſſioners to levy it. The Commiſſioner ap- 
pointed for England was Faſper Pons a Spaniard, who 
wiſely diſcharged his Commiſſion without noiſe or ſcan- 
dal, 28 carried a good ſum of money to his maſ- 
ter (7). 

Beſides this affair, he was charged with another which Cd. 
ſeemed of great moment, but tended, like the firſt, only "ended 
to fill the Pope's Coffers. He had orders to acquaint 5% , 
the King, that the Pope was reſolved to publiſh a Cru- Vie Fd 
ade againſt the Turks : That therefore it was agreed C7 
with the Ambaſſadors of ſeveral Potentates, that the Hun- Ad. bh. 
garians, Pelonians, and Bohemians ſhould make War XII. b. 747. 
upon the Turks in Thrace; the French and Spaniards 
in Greece; and himſelf, with the King of England, the 
Venetians, and Princes of Italy, who were moſt powerful 
at Sea, ſhould attack Conſtautinople That in conſequence 
of this reſolution, he had ſent Nuncio's to all the Courts, 
to exhort the Sovereigns amicably to end their private 
quarrels, that all the Forces of Chriſtendam might be 
united together for ſo pious an undertaking. Alexander 
VI was too well known to be thought to act upon 
this occaſion from a motive of religion and zeal for the 
glory of God, Conſequently, it was eaſy to ſee that 
the ſole defign of this Cruſade was to heap up money by 
voluntary contributions, as well from private Perſons as 
Sovereigns. However, as Henry was unwilling to ſhew 


his diſlike of this project, which probably would meet 


with obſtacles enough elſewhere, he told the Nuncio, 

« That no Prince in all Chriſtendom ſhould be more , n, 
« zealous than himſelf, to promote this affair, to the Anſwer. 
glory of God and the good of the Church: but as his Bacon. 


(1) Wilfard was hanged on Shrove-Tueſday 3 and the Frier was condemned to perpetual Impriſonme nt. Bacon, p. 625, Hall, fol, 49, Hollingſh, 


p. 787. 


(2) On Novemb. 16, and executed the 23d of the ſame Month. Hall, fol. 50. Stew, p. 481. 


(3) Jobn Awwater, His Son was pardoned. J. Ware, c. 15. 


(4) Newvemb. 21, and conſequently two days before Perkin's death, Hall, fol. 51. Hollingſb. p. 787. 8 

8 He was four and . cw old, — had been a Priſoner fifteen years, and kept ſo from the Company of Men and Beaſts, that he is ſaid not 
to know a Gooſz from a Capon. He was beheaded November 28, and buried at Biſbam. Hall, fol. 50, 51, Stow's Ann. p. 481. 

(6) It is reported that Catherine, upon Henry VIII's divorcing ber, ſhould ſay, That ſhe bad not offended ; but it wat « Judgment of Cad, for that ber 
Former Marriage vas made in Blood. Meaning the Earl of Warwick's. Bacon, p. 626. 

(7) This was done after the King's Return from Calais, which was about the end of June, Hal, fol, 52. 
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15 . © Dominions were ſo remote from Con/tantinyple, as he 
had no Galleys, and as his Mariners were not ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with the Mediterranean Sea, he judged 
it more proper that the Kings of France and Spain 
ſhould accompany his Holineſs by Sca; whereby, not 
only all things would be ſooner ready, but the jealouſy 
witely avoided, which would infallibly ariſe between 
theſe two Monarchs, in caie they ſhould march together 
by land, without a Superior: That for his part, he 
would freely contribute both Men and money towards 
the undertaking, But if the Kings of France and Spain 
ſhould refuſe to accompany the Pope, he would go him- 
ſelf and command under him, provided all differences 
between the Chriſtian Princes were firſt appeaſed, 
(which he ſhould not obſtruct, ſince he was in Peace 
* with all the World,) and ſome good Towns on the 
Coaſt of Italy put into his hands, to ſerve for retreat in 
caſe of neceſlity.“ 

The T i The Pope calily perceived the meaning of this anſwer, 
and as probably the reſt of the Princes would return the 
like, the Cruſade vaniſhed into air. Mean while Henry, 
to diſplay his zeal, appointed Ambaſſadors to go to Rome 
to treat with the Pope concerning that affair, But I do 
not know whether theſe Amballadors ever went from Len- 
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party, were till liable to the rigour of the Law, he was 90 
ready to grant them a pardon unasked ; but it was on Fe 
condition, they paid the fines laid upon them. For that 
purpoſe he appointed new Commiſſioners (3) to make in- 

queſt of thoſe that aſſiſted Michael the F arrier, author of 

the firſt Corn;/hb Rebellion, and Perkin IVarbeck the im- 
poſtor, with power to pardon them upon their paying fine: 

at the Commiſſioners diſcretion. He ordered likewiſe the 
eſtates of ſuch as were dead to be ſeized and fold, if the 
Heirs refuſed to make a reaſonable compoſition. It i: 

eaſy to ſee from hence, that if the King had been favorable 

to the Rebels during the troubles, it was only out of fear 

of driving them to deſpair, whilſt they were yet heated, 

ſince he ſpared them not, as ſoon as he believed them to be 

no longer dangerous. 

Cardinal Morton Archbiſhop of Canterbury was accuſed Dan 
of being the author of theſe oppreſſions. But it was af. C 
terwards perceived, they ſprung from the King him- -— wa 
ſelf, The Archbiſhop died the latter end of this, or the Stow, 
beginning of the next year (4), little regretted by the En- 
gliſb, who were greatly prejudiced againſt him. Henry Dean Dean fi. 
Biſhop of Salisbury ſucceeded him, but had not poſſeſſion bin, 
till the Augy/t following (5). Before we cloſe this 2 


5 year, xil. p. 552 
it will be neceſſary briefly to mention what paſſed in zzz 


Iiemy don, Henry's anſwer being made publick, the Knights of Yay. 


c ef / 9 . — . . . . 
1 % of the Rhodes elected him for Protector of their Order, imagin- 


Cle, ing there was no Prince in Chri/tendom more zealous than 
2 himfelf for Religion. 
XII. p.74-, The Plague having for ſome time raged in England (1), 
He gent, the King, after frequent change of places, refolved to go 
5 and make ſome ſtay at Calais with his Family, till the 
Im. danger was over, Upon his arrival (2), the Archduke 
1-11 cw Philip ſent Ambaſladors to welcome him into thoſe parts, 
11... 4 and expreis his deſire of paying him a viſit, But with- 
the rcbduke, al, prayed him to appoint for their interview, ſome place 
Econ. that was not a walled Town, not but that he had a per- 
tvkngh. fect confidence in him, but becauſe he had already refuſed 
to confer with the King of France in a fortifhed place. 
Flenry very civilly accepted this compliment, and appoint- 
ed the place to be at St. Peter's Church without the 
Gates of Calais. Then he ſent Ambaſſadors to Philip 
to return his compliment, and tell him with what impa- 
tience he expected him. Some days after, being inform- 
cd that the Archduke was near Calais, he rid out of the 
Town to receive him. When Philip ſaw him, he alight- 
ed and offered to hoid the King's ſtirrup, But Henry not 
permitting him, they embraced, and withdrawing into the 
Church, had a long conference. The Archduke, willing 
to eflace the impreſſion which his protection of Perkin 
might have made in the King's mind, ſhewed an ardent 
defire to live in a good underitanding with him, calling 
him his Patron and Father; as appears in the King's let- 
ter to the Mayor of London, acquainting him with what 
„ / paſled at the interview, It is faid alſo, that overtures were 
„ made of croſs marriages between Henry Duke of York the 
King's ſecond Son, and Margaret Siſter of Philip, and 
Widow of the Prince of Spain, and between Charles Son 
of Philip and Mary the King's ſecond Daughter, Charles 
was born the 24th of February this year, and by the death 
of Prince Michael of Portugal, about the ſame time, was 
become preſumptive Heir of the Crowns of Caſtile and 
Arragon, 

«7 pn This year, the Pope, at the requeſt of Lewis XII him- 
Ennis 7 elf, gave a Bull, whereby that Prince was declared ex- 
Eitaples, ſelf, gave a Bull, whereby ince was red ex 
June 12. communicate, if he failed in his payments contained in 
BT bub. the Treaty of Eftaples. 

D ie The Ambaſladors of England and Scotland, being at 
for the Scuich length agreed upon the terms of the marriage between 
art a King James and Margaret, the Pope granted a diſpen- 
4 Aro ſation, But as the Princeſs was only between ten and 
eleven years old, it was not conſummated till three years 

after. 
7 Hg Henry was then in Peace with all the Princes of Eu- 
1.4. rope, and there was no appearance of any troubles in his 
Aron, Kingdom. Conſequently he had no ſort of pretence to 
- 766, demand of his Parliament new Subſidies. This way of 
raiſing money, of which he was fo greedy, failing him, 
other methods were to be deviſed. Perkin W/arbeck's affair 
was a plentiful fountain, which was not yet exhauſted. 
The Commiſſion he had eſtabliſhed whilſt at Exeter, 
regarded properly ſuch only as had actually taken arms 
againft him. But though that Commiſſion had brought 
him in very large ſums, he was not yet ſatisfied. Under 
cobour, that thole who had any way adhered to /Yarbeck's 


(1) There died of it thirty thouſand in Londen, II., fal. 51. Stow, p. 
(2, Which was the eighth of May. Ibid 


Aſter Lewis XII was become maſter of the Duchy of Lewis xn 
Milan, he turned his thoughts to the Conqueſt of Naples, 4 Ferdi 
Though, probably, he might alone have conquered that * Fare 
Kingdom, he made however an Alliance with the King of / Naples. 
Arragon, whereby they agreed to join their Forces, and Meer.. 
ſhare the conqueſt between them. Ferdinand was to have 
Apulia and Calabria, and Lewis the City of Naples, Abruz- 

29 and Terra di Lavaro. This Treaty being ſigned, Fer- 
dinand ſent an Army into /taly under the command of the 
famous Gonzolvo, commonly called the great Captain. Lew; 

gave the conduct of his Army to d' Aubigni, to the Earl 

of Gaiazzo and Cæſar Borgia the Pope's Baſtard, who 
having quitted the Cardinalate, was become Duke of 
Valentincis, The French Fleet was commanded by Philip 

of Cleves Lord of Ravenſtein, In a very ſhort ſpace, each 9% &:»; -f 
of the two Kings became maſter of the portion aſſigned n 
him by the Treaty, and the unfortunate Frederick King a ahh 
of Naples was forced to caſt himſelf upon the mercy of ; 
Lewis XII, who ſent him to live in France with a penſion 

of thirty thouſand Crowns. | 

Henry having no war with any of his neighbours, lived 1501. 
in great T ranquillity, and the more, as he ſaw in Eng- 
land no Lord in condition to create him uneaſineſs. 

The ability he had ſhewn in ſeveral affairs, as well foreign 

as domeſtick, which had unexpectedly come upon him, 

kept his neighbours in awe, and his Subjects in obedience, 

So, which way ſoever he turned his eyes, he ſaw nothing 
capable of diſturbing his quiet. Mean while, when he TE 
leaſt expected it, he thought a new ſtorm was gathering >" 
againſt him, but he was more afraid than hurt. The u Flunder, 
Earl of S»fol# (6), Nephew of Edward IV, and Rich- Hall. 
ard III, and Brother of the Earl of Lincoln, ſlain at Stoke- liek, 
field, quarrelling with a Man, had the misfortune to kill Bac. 
him. This accident might have given the King a pre- 

tence to free himſelf from the Earl, who could not but be 

odious to him, ſince he was, by his Mother, of the Houſe 

of York. However, whether the action in itſelf was not 

ill, or for ſome other reaſon, the King was pleaſed to for- 

give him, on condition he openly pleaded his pardon. Ihe 

Earl, more offended at this Ignominy, than grateful for 

the favour granted him, retired ſhortly after into Flanders, 

to his Aunt the Duchess of Burgundy. Henry was ſtartled 

at his retreat, imagining he was gone into the Lo- 
Countries, to contrive ſome plot againſt him. His conſtant 
uneaſineſs, with reſpect to his Crown, made him appre- 
henſive, that the leaſt beginnings would be attended with 
ſad conſequences. And therefore, not to give the Earl of whe By 
Suffolk time to concert new Projects with the Ducheſs off, n= ir 
Burgundy, he ſo wrought with him by Meſſages, that he run. 
returned into England, where he was very readily pardon- 

ed. The Ducheſs of Burgundy was grown old, and tired 

with ſo many fruitleſs attempts to dethrone Henry. Be- 

ſides, ſhe could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the Arch- 

duke, who was willing to live in a good underſtanding with 

him. : 

This year abounded in Marriages, and Projects of — 
Marriages of conſequence. The Archduke going into 
Spain by land, had an opportunity to confer with Lewis 
XII, and conclude with him a Marriage between his 


484. 


(3) Het Shirley Dean of St. Paul's, and Sir Amias Pact, Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XII. p. 766. 


(4) Ve tive, he died in Ofober at his Manor of Kine. p. 432. 
(5) This vear alſo died Tema Retherbam, Archbiſhop of Tri; in whoſe 


place was choſen Thomas Sawage Biſhop of London, who was ſucceeded by . 


lam H. About the fame time died Thimas Langton Biſhop of Wincheſter, and was ſucceeded by Richard Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, Hal!, tol. 5% 


Staa, p. 481, 432. Helling ſb, p. 788. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XII, p. 767, 7 
(6) Eonmd di ia Pole, Yun of EU alu, Edwerd': edu Siſter by Jeb 
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71. 
„ de la Pele Duke of Sufſe/k, her ſecond Husband. 
Son 


Race 


Book XIV. 


1. Son Charles with Claude eldeſt Daughter of that Mo- 
1501. 
| narch. 


On the other hand, Margaret of Auſtria, the Arch- 
Jake's Siſter, and Widow of the Prince of Spain, eſpouſed 
Philibert Duke of Savoy. ; 
of Catherine of Arragon, Daughter of Ferdinand 
Mar ei and Iſabella, coming into England in October (1), her 
eukerin®* Marriage with Arthur Prince of Wales was ſolemnized 
42 — the 14th of November. Though the Prince was but in 
*1. b 80, the ſixteenth year of his Age (2), it was not queſtioned 
Ul. whether the Marriage was conſummated, The Prince 
* ſumſelf next morning ſaid ſeveral things which left no 
oom to doubt it. And yet, there were afterwards very 
warm diſputes upon it, Catherine, or her Council affir m- 
ing, there was no Conſummation, But it is not yet 
time to ſpeak of this matter, 
„„ Thomas Wolſey, afterwards Archbiſhop of York, and 
Cardinal, who made fo great a figure in England, was 
TYM” now Rector of the Pariſh-Church of Lymington in the 
"> Dioceſe of Bath and Wells. We find in the Collection of 
\l 8733+ the Publick As, that in November this year, the Pope, 
in conſideration of his diſtinguiſhed Merit, granted him a 
Diſpenſation to hold two Benefices that were inconſiſtent, 
Though the Diſpenſation for the King of Scotland's 
%% Marriage was come, Henry made no great haſte to finiſh 
zern, that affair, by reaſon of his Daughter's tender age. At 
length, the Princeſs being entered upon her thirteenth 
en 1age year the 29th of November 1501, James ſent Ambaſla- 
_w dors to London, where every thing concerning the Mar- 
riage was ſettled, and the Contract drawn in form the 
Hall 24th of January 1502, Henry gave with his Daughter thirty 
644 thouſand Angel Nobles of Gold (3), {| each Noble worth 
twenty Groſſes, or Groats ] payable in three years. James 
ſettled upon the Princeſs his Spouſe, a Jointure of two 
thouſand pounds Sterling a year in Land, of which how- 
ever, he was to receive the Income during his Life, and 
allow her only a thouſand pounds a year at her own diſ- 
poſal. It was farther agreed, that ſhe might have twenty 
four Engliſh Servants, and when one died, ſhe might ap- 
point another in his room: That the Marriage ſhould be 
performed per verba de Praeſenti, about the Feaſt of Pu- 
rification ; but the King of Scotland ſhould not think of 
having Margaret in his hands till September the 1ſt, 1503. 
That then Henry ſhould cauſe her to be conducted, at his 
expence, to the borders of the two Kingdoms, Before 
this Contract was ſigned, a Privy Counſellor repreſented 
to the King, that it was not impoſſible but this Marriage 
might one day give England a Scotch Sovereign (4). 
Whereupon the King replied, ſuppoſing that ſhould be, 
the ſtrongeſt would carry it from the weakeſt, and Scot- 
land be annexed to England, and not England to Scot- 
land, which fell out accordingly. 
Wr, The ſame day were ſigned alſo two other Treaties, 
bee one of perpetual Peace and Amity between Scotland and 
tn) n4 and Hngland, and the other concerning the outrages that 
„bb, might be committed on both Sides contrary to the Peace. 
Xil.p--77, Whilſt the Court was rejoycing for the Marriage of 
5 co. the Queen of Scotland, Prince Arthur her Brother was 
NY ſeized with a Diſtemper which laid him in his Grave. 
abu. He died the 2d of April, about five months after his 
Hl. Marriage, and in the ſeventeenth year of his age (5). As 
"the Princeſs his Widow might be with Child, the King 
n delayed two or three months to create Henry his ſecond 
1 .“ Son, Prince of //ales. The Lord Bacon ſays in his Hiſ- 
tory, that Henry was not made Prince of Wales till Fe- 
„% Pub, bruary 1503 (6). But we find in the Collefion of the 
Xi. p. 11. Publick Aas, Letters Patents of the 22d of June 1502, 
wherein he is ſtiled Prince of J/ales, a clear Evidence 
that he was now inveſted with that Principality. 
FR Shortly after, Henry received an Embaſſy from the 
Henry makes * 
„ Fefe Emperor Maximilian, to propoſe a League againſt the 
„ % Turks, This Embaſly was properly only a pretence to 
demand of the King an aid of Money, which the Em- 
Ib. p. 3, 5, . _ 
„ peror promiſed punctually to repay. But the King know- 
ins Maximilian to be always in want, choſe rather to 
make him a preſent of ten thouſand pounds, than to lend 


. ymmad 101 


Bacon. 


(1) She arrived at Plymouth, Octeb. 2. Hall, fol. 52. Stow, p. 482, 


(2) He was born September 20. 1486. See above, p 655- 
(3) Ten thouſand Pounds. 
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him the Sum he deſired. As for the League propoſed 1502. 
by the Emperor, Henry did not think fit to engage in it, 
contenting himſelf with ſtipulating, that the ten thouſand 

pounds ſhould be employed in the war againſt the Infidels. 

He concluded with him however a Treaty of Commerce, Treatieh 5. 
and another of Friendſhip and Alliance, which was to laſt f the 
one year after the death of the Survivor, Moreover it erer and 
was agreed, that Maximilian, and his Son the Archduke, 4, 
ſhould be admitted into the Order of the Garter, and 
Henry into that of the Golden Fleece, Purſuant to this p. 35. 
agreement, lenny ſent Ambaſladors (7) to Maximilian, 

with the Order of the Garter, and to ſee him ſwear to the 

Treaties. 

About the ſame time 4 King of Hungary, find- E t» 
ing himſelf preſſed by the Turks, and deſiring the aſſiſt-W] ULIIy. 
ance of the Chriſtian Princes, Henry ſent Ambaſſadors to- 8 2 
treat with him. But their power was limited to the 
promiſe, in his name, of a Sum of Money to be employed 
againſt the Infidels, 

During the reſt of the year nothing extraordinary 77/76 
paſſed in England. James and Henry were entirely taken 6 
up with confirming and ratifying their three late Trea- Evegland and 
ties, and ſwearing to obſerve them. We find in the Min 
Collection of the Public Atts, the Ambaſladors of the King bs. br 
of England (8) having delivered to King James a writing, 
containing the Oath he was to take, and he reading it 
as it was, inadvertently gave Henry the Title of King of 
France, But afterwards perceiving his error, he took p. 43. 
publickly another Oath, wherein the words, and of 
France, were omitted, and made that his authentick act. 

He was afraid, no doubt, the King of France would be 
diſpleaſed with his giving Henry that Title, though it was 
of no great Importance. 

We ſee likewiſe in the Collection, that on the gth of Paten, fr 
December, Henry gave a Patent to James Elliot and Tho- 4/feverng 
mas Ajhurſt Merchants of Briſtol, to youu Gon/alez and * _ 
Francis Fernandez, Natives of Portugal, to go with En- © 
glſh Colours in queſt of unknown Countries, upon cer- 
tain terms expreſſed in the Patent (9). 

Elizabeth, Henry's Queen, died the 11th of February 1503. 
1503, without being much lamented by the King, who 7# cer": 
never loved her (10). On the contrary, he had given her _ 
ſenſible mortifications. His hatred to the Houſe of Jorg, Stow. 
was extended to his own Wife, eſpecially as he always Hollingh. 
deemed her a dangerous Rival. The concern he gave 
her by confining the Queen her Mother in a Convent, 
and confiſcating all her Eftate, plainly ſhowed his little re- 
gard for her (11). 

At this time, the King's affairs were ſo proſperous, The King 
that he ſeemed to have all he could deſire. He was in 22; 5 

x : N Subjets by 

peace with all the Princes of Europe, and without troubles Empinn and 
at home, or the appearance of any thing to vex or em- Dudley. 
barraſs him. But his Subjects were not the happier. As ow 
his Avarice was inſatiable, he was continually ſeeking new Hellinz. 
ways to heap up Riches, which he wanted not, fince it 
was not to uſe them, and ſince never Prince was a greater 
Oeconomiſt than himſelf. His Inſtruments for this pur- 20 Ca- 
poſe were two infamous Miniſters, Sir Richard Empſon rater. 
and Edmund Dudley, who regardleſs of their own and the 
King's reputation, ſought only to gratify his humour, and 
deviſe new means to fill his Coffers. Dudley was of a 
good Family, well skilled in the Laws of the Land, and 
able to give a favorable turn to the moſt odious actions. 
Empſen was ſprung from the dregs of the people (12), im- 
pudent to the laſt degree, and fo little aſhamed of the 
injuſtices he committed, that he uſed to glory in them. 
Theſe are ſome of the means they uſed to draw Money 
from the people, into the King's Treaſury, beſides num- 
berleſs others too long to be recounted. 

In the firſt place, they cauſed ſuch as were reputed Sund:y 
rich, to be indicted of ſundry Crimes, and when the 2" */cd 
Bills were found by the Grand-Jury, committed them, Ow 9 
without bringing them to their 'Tryal, till of themſelves Money, 
they deſired to compound with the King. If they de- Vacon. 
layed too long, the Miniſters found means to terrify them 
by Emiſſaries, who made them believe their Lives were 


(4) In caſe Arthur and Henry died without Iſſue. 


(5) He died at Lud/ow Caſtle, where he was ſent to keep his Refidence as Prince of Wales, and was buried in the Cathedral Church at Worceſter, 


Hall, fol. 5 5. Sandford, p. 475, 476. 


(6) Bacen ſays, it was half a year's time between Henry's Creation and Arthur's Death. And juſt after he favs, the February following ( that is, 
ten months) 1enry was created Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chefter and Flint, p. 629. Hal! relates, that upon ſuſpicion of his Brother's Wife 
being with Child, he was by a morth and more delayed of his Title, fol. 55. Hollingſh, p. 790. 

(7) Sir Thomas Brandon, and Nicolas Weſt, Doctor of Laws. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 12. p. 35+ 

($) Sir Thomas Darcy Captain of Berwick, and Henry Babyngton. Ibid. p. 43+ 

(9 About this time were brought to Court three Men taken in the new-found Iflands by Sebaſtian Calete. They were clothed in Beaſts 
Skins, and ſpoke a Language unknown. Two of them were ſeen two years after at the King's Court at Weſtminſter, dreſſed like Englifmen, neither 


could they be diſcerned from ſuch. Srow's Ann. p. 483. 


(10) She died in Childbed, having been delivered of a Daughter called E/izabeth, in the Tixver, who died ſoon after her Mother. The Queen 
was buticd at Weſtminſter. Stow's Ann. p. 484. Hall, fol. 55. Sandford, p- 469, &c. ; . 

(11) Ou Aug. 5, died Sir Reginald Bray, Knight of the Garter, otten mentioned in this Reign ; of whom Hall gives this Character, That he 
was a very Father of his Country, a ſage and grave Perſon, and a fervent Lover of Juſtice ; who would often admoniſh the King when he did 
any thing contrary to Juſtice or Equity, fol. 56. About the fame time ally died Henry Dean Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and was ſuceeeded by II- 


am Warbam Biſhop of London. Ibid, Stow, p. 484- 
(12) He was a Sieve- maker's Son, Bacon, p. 629. 
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Remarkable 
fnftance of 
the King's 
R igor, 
Bacun. 


The HISTORY 
r danger. By this means the parties were forced at 
length to come to a Compoſition, which tore from them 
the beſt part of their Eſtates, and which the Miniſters 
rermed however Mitigations, as if the King had done 
15 a favour in allaying the too great rigour of the 
AW, 

2. They came at laſt to that point, that they proceeded 
without obſerving any form of Juſtice. They ſent forth 
their Precepts to attach and cite people before themſelves, 
at their own private Houſes, in a Court of Commiſſion, 
and there, after a ſummary proceeding by examination, 
without proofs or witneſſes, paſſed Sentence, and con- 
demned them in large Fines to the King's uſe. Thus 
without vouchſafing to make uſe of Juries, and the me- 
thods preſcribed by the Law, they aſſumed themſelves to 
deal as well in Controverſies Civil, as in Pleas of the 
Crown. One would have thought, all Criminal Cauſes 
had belonged to that kind of Juriſdiction, which having 
been very rare in the foregoing Reigns, was grown com- 
mon in this, 

3. They charged the Subjects Lands with Tenures in 
Capite, by finding falſe Offices (1), refuſing upon divers 
pretences and delays to admit people to traverſe thoſe falſe 
Offices according to Law, Hence they formed variety of 
Proceſſes, whercof they themſelves were the Judges, and 
which were always decided in favour of the Crown. 

4. When the King's Wards had accompliſhed their full 
Age, they could never have Livery of their Lands with- 
out paying exceſſive Fines, contrary to the expreſs Pe- 
nor of Magna Charta (2). | 

5. When Men were out-lawed in perſonal actions, 
the Miniſters would not permit them to purchaſe their 
Charters of Pardon, unleſs they paid great and intolera- 
ble Sums ; ſtanding upon the rigour of the Law, which 
upon Out-lawries gives forfeiture of Goods. Nay, con- 
trary to all Law and Colour, they maintained, the King 
ought to have the half of Men's Lands and Rents during 
two whole years. 

6. They would alſo threaten the Jurors, and force them 
to find as they ſhould direct; and if they refuſed to act 
ſo unjuſtly, they were cited, impriſoned, and fined (3). 

It is needleſs to repeat any more of their courſes. 
Theſe I have mentioned are ſuſficient to ſhow, that Men 
of this character ſcrupled not to commit the moſt enor- 
mous Injuſtices, provided it was, for the King's advan- 
tage. Herein leſs blameable than the King himſelf, who 
ſuffered them to abuſe thus his Name and Authority. 

We do not find in the Life of this Monarch, that he 
ever exerciſed one act of Grace in point of Fines or Con- 
fiſcations. On the contrary, he was always inflexible, 
even with regard to his moſt faithful Servants. His Hiſto- 
rian relates a very remarkable particular, which ſerves to 
diſcover plainly the Character of this Prince. Of all the 
Lords of the Kingdom, he had the moſt confidence in the 
Earl of Oxford, who had indeed done him the greateſt 
Services, as well in war as in peace, One day, the King 
went to viſit him at his Caſtle [ at Henningham ] and was 
entertained with all poſſible Magnificence, When the 
King was ready to depart, he ſaw a great number of men 
dreſſed in rich Liveries, and ranged on both Sides to make 
him a lane. The Earl it ſeems had forgot, that it was 
forbid by ſeveral Acts of Parliament, to give Liveries, as 
was obſerved, to any but menial Servants, but the King 
remembred it. Wherefore turning to the Earl, he ſaid, 
My Lord, I have heard much of your Magnificence and 
Hoſpitality ; but I find they exceed all report. Theſe hand- 
fome Gentlemen and Yemen I ſee on bath Sides of me, are 
ſure your menial Servants, The Earl, not perceiving the 
King's aim, ſmiled and anſwered, he did not keep ſo 
many Domeſticks, but theſe people were only his Retai- 
ners, come to do him Service on ſuch extraordinary occa- 
ſions. The King ſtartled a little, and ſaid, By my Faith, 
my Lord, I thank you for your good Cheer ; but I muſt 
not ſuffer to have my Laws broken before my face. My At- 
torney muſt talk with you. The Hiſtorian adds, this Treſ- 
paſs coſt the Earl fifteen thouſand Marks (4). 

The ſame Hiſtorian ſays, he had ſeen a Book of Ac- 
counts of Empſen's, with the King's hand almoſt to every 
leaf, by way of Signing, and was in ſome places poſtilled 
in the margin with the King's hand likewiſe, where a- 
mong many others was this Memorandum : 


F ENGLAN P. Vol. 1. 


Item, Received of ſuch a tne, fue Marks for the Para. 
th be procured, and 75 the 3545 do not Fae the _— 
to be repaid ; except the party be ſome other ways ſatisfied 
And over againſt this memorandum of the King's own 
hand, was written by him in the Margin, Otherways $4- 
tified, He was unwilling to pardon the Man, and yet 
could not reſolve to reſtore the five Marks. Hence it . 
plain he did not neglect ſmall profits. | 

It is eaſy to gueſs, the King's and the Miniſtry's Con- 
duct bred great diſcontent and murmurs among the 


Thy Fe- 0 


Pu $1f0!k"; r 


ple. The great Men themſelves meeting with no better C 


quarter than the meaneſt, groaned under the oppreſſion of — 


Empſon and Dudley, two Leaches, who ſpared neither 
friend nor foe. I he Earl of Suffolk whom the King had 
lately pardoned, fancied, theſe diſcontents would raiſe in 
the end ſome violent ſtorm againſt the King, if the peo- 
ple could find a perſon of diſtinction to head them, As 
he was of the Houſe of York by his Mother, he imagined, 
the time was come to proſecute his Rights, and the peo- 


ple would not fail to declare for him. In this belief he ; 


Icon, 


y 
Je JW! 


perſwaded ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen to promiſe to du, .; 
ſupport him at a proper Seaſon, and then retired into F/an. Flanc:, 


ders, from whence he made his Friends expect a power- 
ful aid 15 means of the Ducheſs of Burgundy (5). 
The King, ſurprized at the Earl of Syfelf's retreat, 


Honrv 47 


did not queſtion that he had contrived ſome plot in Fug cw: +: 


land before his departure, and had his Accomplices. Io 


Bacor: 


be fully informed, he believed the beſt way was to recur 
to the fame arts, he had uſed with reſpect to Perkin Ii 
beck. To that end, he ſent orders to Sir Robert Custer 
Governor of the Caſtle of Hammes near Calais, whit 
he knew to be fit for his purpoſe, and entirely at his de- 
votion, Purſuant to his Inſtructions, Curſen relinquiſhing 
his Government, under colour of ſome affront deiignediv 
put upon him by the King, came to the Earl of S 


with offers of his Service. He played his part ſo well, 


YT rat 7, 


that the Earl imparted to him all his Secrets, By this H 4+. 
means the King came to know, that /7{liam Courtney Fuse, 
Earl of Devonſhire (6), married to Catherine, Edward the H * 
Fourth's Daughter, William de la Pele, Brother of the Ss. 
Earl of Suffolk, Sir James Tyrrel, Sir Jahn Ni indbam, Baca. 


and ſeveral other meaner perſons, were concerned in the 
plot. They were all apprehended in one day (7). But 
as probably, there was not ſufficient Evidence againſt the 
two firſt, the King was contented with detaining them in 
priſon. This gave occaſion to think they were not guil- 
ty, but that the King uſed this pretence to ſecure them, 
becauſe their relation to the Houſe of Jer made him un- 
eaſy. As for Tyrre/, againſt whom the Blood of Ed. 
ward V, and the Duke of York cried for vengeance, he 
was beheaded (8) with J/indham his Accomplice. The 
reſt of inferior rank ſuftered the puniſhment of Tra- 
tors. 


Mean while, Henry deſiring to be better informed of 7h K. 
the Earl of Sfolk's Secrets, took care to preſerve Ci 4 on 
credit, by an extraordinary method. He cauſed Iunacent : 
VIII's Bull of Excommunication, to be publiſhed at deere a 


Paul's-Creſs, againſt all perſons that ſhould diſturb him Hl 


in the poſſeſſion of the "Throne, and particularly againit 
the Earl of Syfelt and Sir Rebert Curſan. But when he 
had drawn from the Earl all his Secrets, he returned into 
England, where he was graciouſly received by the King, 
but the people looking upon him with horror, loaded 


Eos. 


him with curſes, The Earl of Sg being confounded Hall. 
by Curſon's flight, roved about for ſome time in Ger mam, Stow. 


and at length returned into Flanders, where the Arch- 
duke, notwithſtanding his Treaties with Henry, took him 
into his protection. 

The King knowing the Earl had not in England 2 


Prejet of 


marriage 


party capable to ſupport him, ſhowed no farther uneaſi- Ie 
neſs. Another affair troubled him much more. He had ** 3 
now received a hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold, in part 4 4 Priac 
of the portion of the Princeſs of ales his Daughter-in- Henry. 


law, Arthur's Widow. As that Prince died without Iſſue, 
he muſt either ſend back the Widow to Spain, and con- 
ſequently return the hundred thouſand Crowns, or if ke 
kept her in England, give her the third part of the Prin- 
cipality of ales (9), which was ſeitled upon her. Both 
were equally grievous to a Prince of Henry's Temper. 
However, he could not diſpenſe with one or other, with- 
out breaking with Ferdinand, which did not agree with 


(1) And ſuing them for Wardſhips, Liveries, Primier Seiſines, Alienations, &c. Bacon, p. 630. 

(2) They vexed Men alſo with Informations of Intruſion upon ſcarce colourable Titles. -1bid. 

(3) The Lord Bacon obſerves, that their principal working was upon penal Laws, wherein they ſpared neither great nor ſmall, nor conſidered 
whether the Law was poſſible or impoſſible, in ute, or obſolete : And had ever a Rabble of Promoters and leading Juzors at command, 4 4s they 


could have any thing found as they pleaſed, See Hall, fol. 57. 


(4) It is faid in the Original fifteen hundred, but I ſuppoſe it is an error of the Printer, for the Lord Bacen ſays, fifteen thouſand. | Iv i 
(5) Hail fays, that the Earl having made a very great appearance at Prince Arthur's Marriage Solemnity, hed thereby tun himſelf extremely 14 


dedt, which was the occafion of his retiring now into Flanders. fol. 54. 


(6) He was not yet Earl of Devonſhire, for his Father lived till 1510, See Dugdale's Haren, Vol. I. p. 640. F 3 6 * 
(7) At the ſame time were taken up George Lord Abergavenny, and Sir Thomas Green, but upon leſs ſuſpicion, and therefore were n {et at 


derty. Bacon, p. 630. Hall, fol. 59. 
(8) On May the 6th. Hall, fol. 55. Sto, p. 483. 


(9) And likewiſe of the Dukedom of Cermwal, hat, Earldom of Ctefter, for a third of all three was ſettled upen her. Bates. Rye Fs. 


Tom. 12, p. 6564 ; and Tem. 13. p. 84. 
4 


his 
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his preſent circumſtances. For indeed; the deference paid 
him by all the other Princes, and particularly by the King 
of France, was properly owing to his ſtrict Alliance with 
the Spaniſh Monarch. In this perplexity, he thought of a 
very proper expedient to preſerve the triendſhip of Ferd:- 
nand, with the Sum already received, and procure him 
the other hundred thouſand Crowns which remained to 
be paid. And that was to marry Catherine to his Son 
Henry, now Prince of Vales, by the death of his elder 
Brother. The propoſal being made to the SOT and 
Queen of Spain, they agreed to it, on condition the Pope's 

„ Diſpenſation was firſt obtained, This was the ſubject of 
3 an agreement between the wo Crowns, the 23d of June, 
4enry and yyithout a particular mention of the Articles of the in- 


1 


— tended Marriage. It muſt be obſerved, that in this agree- 
A. pub. ment, it was alledged, as a neceſſary reaſon for demand- 


v1 p. 76. ing the Diſpenſation, not only that Arthur and Henry 
were Brothers, but moreover that Arthur's Marriage with 
Catherine was duly ſolemnized and conſummated. 
| Alexander VI dying in the mean time, Pius III ſucceed- 
% ed him. But as he out-lived not the 18th of Oclober, 
2-nſation fir it was to Julius II, elected the iſt of November, that 
:be Mar- the two Kings applied for the diſpenſation. The new 
Pope granted a Bull for that purpoſe, where he ſaid, that 
in the petition lately preſented to him, Henry and Cathe- 
rine declared, that Catherine was married per verba de 
Praſenti, to the late Prince Arthur, and that the mar- 
riage was folemnized in form, and perhaps conſumma- 
ted (1). Upon the word perhaps, it muſt be remarked, 
that, on this occaſion, it cannot be a Term denoting a 
Doubt, ſince it is not the Pope that ſpeaks in the Petition, 
but Catherine, who muſt know whether the Marriage was 
conſummated or not, It is only a term which gives more 
ſtrength to the diſpenſation, as obviating all the objections 
that might be made. This evidently appears in the ſequel of 
the Bull, where the Pope permits Henry and Catherine 
9 to remain in the ſtate of matrimony, though they were 
a married before, publickly or privately, and had perhaps 
; conſummated their marriage by carnal copulation. It is 
ealy to fee, the word perhaps, is inſerted only to give 
the more force to the diſpenſation, by preventing all caſes 
that ght render it invalid. It was neceſſary to make 
theſe obſervations, by reaſon of the important conſe- 
quences of this affair in the following reign. 
Mete The King of Scotland's marriage was conſummated in 
ents2ed 0 Serrtember (2) according to agreement, Henry having con- 
. ducted the Queen his Daughter to York, from whence 
ſhe purſued her journey into Scotland (3). 


Tz Arch. The Archduke Philip returned this year into Flanders, 
die returns having ſtaied about a year in Spain. As he paſſed through 
ee France, he endeavoured to adjuſt a difference between 
Mezers, King Ferdinand his Father-in-law, and Lewis XII, con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Naples. He even took upon him 
to conclude in Ferdinand's name, a Treaty which was 
: afterwards diſclaimed. Had he been concerned with a 
f Prince of leſs goodneſs and equity than Lewis XII, that 
. diſclaiming might have thrown him into great trouble. 
But Lewis was ſo generous as not to take the advantage. 
The occaſion, in ſhort, of the rupture between the two 
Monarchs was this : 

Ruprure ben They had, as I have obſerved, divided the Kingdom of 
tween Naples after conquering it. It was hardly poſſible that 
ek cn, theſe two Princes ſhould long poſſeſs the portion fallen 
el. to each, without ſome occaſion of quarrel. Accordingly 
a diſpute aroſe concerning the Province of Capitanata, 
which each would have to be in his diviſion, Where- 
7% French upon the French and Spaniards came to blows. At firſt 
4 2 , the French had the advantage, but afterwards loſt two 
de Battles, one near St. Severina in Calabria the 21ſt of 
April, the other on the 28th of the ſame month at Ce- 
rignoles, where the Duke of Nemours their General was 
at ſlain. After theſe two victories Gonzolvo, who comman- 
ded Ferdinand's T roops, became maſter of the whole 
Kingdom of Naples. Lewis deſirous to repair his loſſes, 
ſent a powerful Army into /taly, which was by ſundry 

unexpected accidents rendered unſerviceable. 
1504, The 16th of January 1504, the King aſſembled the 


ech gi- Parliament on pretence of the neceſſity of reviving certain 


OS Statutes, and making ſome new ones, But the real mo- 
| ha 


tage of bis 
Deugbter, 
all, 


(2) Stow ſays, it was the Sth of Auguft, at Edinburgh, p. 484- 


19. HENRY VII. 


tive was to demand a Subſidy for his eldeſt Daughter's 
Dowry. The Cuſtom of demanding money on ſuch oc. 
caſions was too advantagious to the King to ſuffer it to 
be aboliſhed. The Queen of Scotland's portion was but 
thirty thouſand Nobles (4), but this Sublidy granted by the 
Parliament may well be thought to be much more confide- 
rable, beſides a handſome preſent made him by the Clergy 
on the ſame account. So, inſtead of emptying his Coffers 
by the marriage of his Daughter, he filled them the ful- 
ler. Nothing inows more the almoſt abſolute power of Bun. 
the King, than the choice of Dudley for Speaker of tlie ap 
Houſe of Commons (5). He was the moſt generally ha- „ „ 
ted perſon in the Kingdom, except Empſon his aſſociate, , 
who was as odious as himſelf, Wherefore it muſt be dun 

that the fear of diſpleaſing the King, by rejecting the Per- 

fon he recommended, led the Commons to that choice, 

The Subſidy was not the only thing, the King politi- 44vartey' 
cally turned to his advantage in this Parliament. He DS 
found means to obtain Acts which ſeemed to aim wholly hien. 
at the good of the publick, but in reality tended only to 
procure him money. For inſtance, all Patents of Leaſe 
or Grant were diſannulled to ſuch as came not [ upon 
lawful Summons] to ſerve the King againſt the Re- 
bels (6). As the number of Delinquents in this reſpect 
was very great, this act was a fertile ſource of treaſur 
to the King, by reaſon they were obliged to renew thei 
Leafes and Grants, which could be done only upon very 
hard terms, 

Another Statute made all forts of clipped or impaired 

Coins of Silver not to be current in payments, without 
ſuffering them even to paſs for the value of their weight. 
As there were ſcarce any other in the Kingdom, every 
one was forced to bring in his ready money to the 
Mint, in order to be new coined, by which the King was 
a very conſiderable gainer. 

The Statute againſt giving Liveries to any but meni- 
al Servants, was alſo revived, from whence Engen and 
Dudley had an opportunity to attack many Perfons (7). 

Thus the King continually amaſſing without being o- 
bliged to any extraordinary charge, at a time when his 
ordinary expences were very moderate, and husbanded in 
the beſt manner poſſible, could not but be extremly rich 
in ready money, But then he doubly ruined his Subjects, 
firſt by draining their purſes; and ſecondly by hindering 
the coin, of which he had great quantities in his Coffers, 
from circulating in Trade. On the other hand, Em 
and Dudley continued their extortions without any re- 
ſerve, and with a rigor unexperienced by the Engliſß, un- 
der any of their former Kings. 

About this time Henry had thoughts of cauonizing 
Henry VI, the laſt King of the Houſe of Lancafter. But rinks ca- 
there were two grand obſtacles. The firſt, that the Mi- 5&7 
racles aſcribed to that Prince ſince his death were not 5, dees ic. 
well atteſted, and the actions of his life, which were of- Bacon. 
tentatiouſly diſplayed, ſhowed rather his weakneſs than 
ſanctity, But the ſecond difficulty, that is the neceſſary 
charges of this canonization quite fruſtrated the project. 

As this is an act of grace and favour, the Pope generally 
proportions the expences not to the Perſon of the Saint 

himſelf, but to the riches of him that follicites the cano- 
nization. The King even perceived, that the Court of 

Rome's queſtioning Henry the Sixth's ſanctity, tended only 

to magnify the favour, and inhance the price accordingly. 

This was ſufficient to cauſe him to deſiſt from his inten- 

tion. So avaricious a Prince could hardly reſolve to emp- 

ty his Cofters for ſo needleſs a thing, and which, at moſt, 

would have procured him only the praiſes of the Lanca/- 

trians. He was contented therefore to obtain a Bull for „% _ 
the removal of Henry VI's Body to l ęgſtminſter among e 4; 
his Anceſtors (8). He was obſcurely buried at firit in g : 
Chertſey Monaſtery near London, from whence he was re- 18 
moved to Vindſor. XIII. b. 103. 

The 19th of Auguſt, Henry iſſued out a Proclamation, Mav 20. 
giving notice that he had appointed Commiſſioners to f, 2 
whom his creditors, and ſuch as had any demands upon % $4;e4t, 
him, might apply for the ſpace of two years, to commence Aug. 19. 
the 19th of August, and to continue till Michaclmaſs come f. 10. 
two years. It is hard to judge whether he did this from 
a principle of equity, and with intent to ſatisfy thoſe he 


The King 


(1) ---- Cum alias Tu Catherina, & tunc in Humanis agens quondam Artburus, ---- Matrimonium per Verba legitime de Prætenti contra xidſetis, 
illudque Carnali Copulia forſan conſumaviſſetis.— -- Rymer's Fed. Tom. 13. p- 89. 


(3) Being attended by Thomas Howard Earl of Surrey, and Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland. Hall. Hellingſb. 


4) Rapin calls them Crowns. 
See above, p. 685. 


.: 70+ 
But Rymer, Tom. 13+ p. 118, fays, thirty thouſand Angel Nobles, the value of each Noble being Yigints Greet. 


5) Hollingſhead ſays, that there was a Parliament in 1503, in which a Subfidy was granted by the Lords and Clergy z and another on Fan. 24. 


1504, of which latter Dudley was choſen Speaker, p. 791 


(6) The like Act had been made before (in the 11th cf this King's) for Offices, and by this Statute it was extended to Lands. Bacon, p. 631. 


(7) The other Statutes made in this Parliament were theſe : 


1. That no Pewterers and Bra ſiers ſell, or change, any Pewter or Braſs, new or 
0'd, at any place within the Realm, but in open Fairs or Markets, or in their dwelling Houſes. 


What gave occaſion to this Law, was, that many 


erſons went about the Kingdom privately, buying Pewter and Braſs, which encouraged wicked People to ſteal D'ſhes, Plates, Ce. knowing they had 


Receivers for them. 


2. It was ordained, That no Bodies corporate make ad Acts or Ordinances, but what are examined and approved by the Chan- 


cellor, Treaſurer of England, Chief Juſtices of either Benches, or Juſtices ot Aſſi'c, upon pain of forfeiting forty Pounds. 3- That Perions concerned 
in a Riat, hs]! forfeit twenty Pounds, and be impriſoned. 4+ That no Perſon bring, or cauſe to be brought into the Realm, to be fold, any man - 
ner of Silk wrought by itſelf, or with any ocher Stuff, upon pain of forfeiting the ſame. See Statut. 19 Hen, VII. 

(8) At the ſame time the Pope ſent a Bull, wherein he ordered, That Traytors and Robbers, Ce. who had taken Sanctuary, ſhould be carefully 
watched, ſo as not to be ſuflered to eſcape z and if they did, they ſhould be then delivered to Juſtice, Rymer's Fad. Tom. 13. p. 104. 
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Hall. 
Bacon. 
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Bacon» 
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Affairs of 
Ferdinand 
and Philip. 


Ww HIST URT 


had injured, or deſigned _ to blind People's eyes by 
this act of juſtice, "The firſt would be moſt probable, 
if from this time he had put a ſtop to the exactions of 
Empſon and Dudley, But it is difficult to believe that, 
whilſt he ſuffered his Subjects to be oppreſſed by theſe 
Miniſters, he really intended to do juſtice to all the 
World. 

Iſabella Queen of Caſtile dying the 26th of November, 
Ferdinand her Spouſe writ the ſame day to Henry to give 
him notice thereof, He told him in his Letter, that the 


deceaſed Queen had appointed him in her Will Admini- 


ſtrator of the Kingdom of Caſtile, for Jane their Daugh- 
ter, Wife of the Archduke of Auſtria, and who by the 
death of the Qucen her Mother was become Queen of 
Caſtile. 

When the Archduke received the news of Iſabella's 
death, he was employed in making War upon the Duke 
of Gueldres, This War preventing him from repairing 
into Spain ſo ſoon as he could have wiſhed, he was obliged 
to leave to King Ferdinand his Father-in-law the Govern- 
ment of Caftile, fully bent however to take it from him 
as ſoon as poſſible. On the other hand, Ferdinand im- 
proving {fabella's Will, pretended to keep the Admini- 
ſtration of that Kingdom during his life, probably, becauſe 
the deceaſed Queen had not limited the continuance. 

This diſpute bred ſome uncaſineſs in Henry, whoſe caſe 
was the ſame with Ferdinand's, in the opinion of many 


people. He was not ignorant that moſt of his Subjects 


were perſwaded, Z#/;zabeth his Spouſe had been of right the 
true Queen of England, and conſequently the Crown was 
fallen after her deceaſe to Henry her Son and lawful Suc- 
ceſſor. Though he affected to hold for certain, that the 
Houſe of York had never any right to the Crown, he 
was however very uneaſy, becauſe in general the Engliſb 
were of another opinion. It is true, that beſides his de- 
ſcent from the Houſe of Lancaſter, he founded his right 
upon two other titles ; namely, Conqueſt, and the appro- 
bation of Parliament. But he perceived how weak theſe 
two foundations would prove, ſhould the Houſe of York, 
by ſome revolution come to gain ground, Upon this ac- 
count, he was very attentive to what paſſed in Sparn, 
looking upon the deciſion of this conteſt as a precedent for 
or againſt him. On the other hand, he was afraid that 
Philip, who had appeared for ſome time cloſely united 
with Lewis XII, would join in a League with that Mo- 
narch and the Emperour, to oblige Ferdinand to reſign 
him Caſtile. In that caſe he foreſaw, he ſhould be forced 
cither to abandon Ferdinand to theſe three potent enemies, 
or enter into a War with them to ſupport him. Both 
were equally oppoſite to his intereſts. In fine, he had 
caſt his eyes upon the Queen Dowager of Naples, Wi- 
dow of King Ferdinand, tor a Wife, in order to enjoy 
the large Dower aſſigned her in that Kingdom. Perhaps 
he hoped by marrying that Queen, to render himſelf um- 
pire of the differences between Lewis XII and Ferdinand, 
concerning the Kingdom of Naples. 

To be fully informed therefore of the diſpoſition of 
the Caſtilians, and the qualities of the Queen of Naples, 
he ſent three Perſons into /zaly and Spain, not as Am- 
baſſadors, but as travellers for their pleaſure (1). How- 
ever, to procure them acceſs to the Queen of Naples and 
Ferdinand, he ſo ordered, that the Princeſs of JI/ales 
gave them Letters both for the King her Father and the 
young Queen. Theſe Gentlemen's private inſtructions, 
with reſpect to the Queen, were very particular. The 
King wanted to be exactly informed of her age, com- 
plexion, ſtature, health, temper, inclinations, behaviour 
and eſtate. This ſhows he was not willing lightly to 
reſolve. But the project vaniſhed when the King heard 
from his Envoys, that indeed the Queen's jointure was 
very conſiderable ; but had been changed by Ferdinand, 
ſince he was poſſeſſed of the Kingdom of Naples into a 
penſion ſor life. 

When the Gentlemen arrived in Spain, the conteſt 
between Ferdinand and Philip his Son-in-law was till 
in the ſame ſtate, They therefore acquainted the King, 
that Ferdinand continued to govern Caſtile as Admini- 
ſtrator ; and even hoped to perſuade Philip to leave him 
the Adminiſtration freely during life, both by means of 
ſome of his Council whom he had gained, and by threa- 
tening him to marry again, and ſo give an Heir to the 
Kingdom of Arragon : That therefore, there was a pre- 


ject of marriage between Ferdinand and Germaine de Foix, 
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which would be certainly accompliſhed, in caſe Philip mo- 1 
leſted the King his Father-in-law. They informed him 
moreover, that Ferdinand”s Secretary had diſcovered to 
them, as a great ſecret, that the marriage of Prince Charls = 
of Auſtria with Claude of France would not take effeg 
becauſe Lewis XII, was reſolved to give his Daughter 

to Francis Duke of Angoultme his preſumptive Heir. That 
then, on ſuppoſition that Philip would remain in the 
Low-Countries with his Queen, Ferdinand intended to de- 
mand Mary the King's ſecond Daughter for the young 
Prince of Auſtria. Theſe informations containing nothing 
certain, Henry could take no meaſures, till he ſaw the 
courſe of the Spaniſh affairs. 

Whilſt Ferdinand and Philip were in Treaty concer- Philip a+ 
ning their difference, Philip and Fane were proclaimed Jane tate 
King and Queen of Caſtile at Bruſſels ; which ſhowed, had | 
they intended not to reſign for ever the Adminiſtration Xu» f 
of Caſtile to Ferdinand, as he had flattered himſelf, Mean Cie. 
while, the War of Gueldres, and Queen Fane's being near 
her time, hindered them from executing their reſolution 
of going to Caſtile, They knew, the Caſtilians were 
not pleaſed with Ferdinand, and did not doubt that as 
ſoon as they appeared, all would declare for them, For 
the ſame reaſon, Ferdinand uſed all forts of artifices to dif. 
ſuade them from this Voyage, 

In the mean while, Margaret of Auftria, Philip's Siſ- Pran ar 
ter, loſt her Spouſe the Duke of Savey, who died the % e 
roth of September, Some days after the new Queen of . 
Caſtile was delivered of a Princeſs who was called Mary, 
and was afterwards Queen of Hungary. 

This year was very barren of remarkable events with Hen 
regard to England, Beſides what has been related, we Altar: 
find only a Treaty of Alliance between Henry and George 2 by 
Duke of Saxony, Hereditary Governour of Friſe, to 3 
whom Henry had ſent Ambaſſadors (2) ever ſince Febry- AR. Pub. 
ary. This Treaty was concluded the zoth of Decem- 2 
ber. 5 

The War of Gueldres being ended, and Queen Jane * 
able to travel, Philip reſolved to carry her into Caſtile, Philip and 
knowing it to be the only way to ſecure the Govern- Jn /# «: 
ment of that Kingdom. Though they intended to goa, hain 
by Sea, they choſe the Winter, it ſeems, to ſurpriſe Fer- 
dinand, who probably, would not expe& them at that 
Seaſon, I hey departed the roth of January under a 
ſtrong Convoy prepared for that purpoſe, But before 4 S 
they got out of the Channel, a terrible ſtorm (3) diſperſed 4 n 
their Fleet, and the Ship on which they were, with much 1% . 
difficulty ran into /Yeymouth (4) in England, having been 7 land : 
in great danger. The King and Queen were fo fatigued Weymouth. 
and fick, that contrary to the opinion of their Council — 
they would land to refreſh their Spirits. Bacon. 

Mean while the People of the Country ſeeing a nume- Hollng 

rous Fleet, were very much alarmed. They immediate- 
ly ran to their Arms, and Sir Thomas Trenchard at the 
head of ſome Troops marched to /Yeymouth (5), to con- 
cert meaſures with the Inhabitants in caſe of an Invaſion. 
When he heard, the King and Queen of Caſtile were 
landed, he waited upon them, humbly inviting them to 
his Houſe, till the King was informed of their arrival. 
Philip would have gladly re-imbarked, but perceived he 
ſhould not be ſuffered till the King's orders were receiv- 
ed, to whom an expreſs was diſpatched, So, without 
much intreaty he conſented to ſtay till that time, 

As ſoon as Henry had notice of the King and Queen 7% Fer 
of Caſtile's arrival, he ſent the Earl of Arundel (6) with 1 
his Compliments, and to tell them, he would make all 75 chen. 
poſſible haſte to come and embrace them. The Ear] Hall. 
withal aſſured them from the King, that they were as 
much maſter in his Dominions as himſelf. Philip finding 
there was no avoiding the King's viſit, believed he ſhould 
gain time by going to him. To that end, he poſted to 7; go i» 
Il indſor (7), whilſt his Queen followed by eaſy Journeys. d Ag t. 
Henry received them both with all imaginable marks of — 
Friendſhip, but however, ruminating all the while, how 
to reap ſome advantage from the accident which had 
thrown them into his Dominions (8). ; 

Some days after, he inſinuated to Philip, that as his % 
condition was altered, it would be proper to renew their Commerce 
Treaty of Com.nerce, to which Philip agreed, though eue 7 
the reaſon alledged by Henry was of no force. For Phi- ie Eaęlic. 


lip, by being King of Ca/tile, was not leſs Sovereign of . 
p- 125 
— 132 


(1) They were Francis Marſin, James Braybrook, and Fobn Styr. Bacon, p. 632. 
2 Richard NA Deputy of Calais, Mole Wef Doctor 27 Laus, and Hugh Corwwey Treaſurer of Calais, Rymer 's Fad. Tom. 13. p. 114. 


, This Storm laſted from the 15th to the 26th of Fanuary. Stew, 
(+) Falmautb, ſays Stu, ibid 
(5) And ſoon atter was joined by Sir Fobn Carew, with a choice Body 


P* 484. 


ot Men. Hall, fol. 58. Helling. p. 792. 


(6) Thbamas Firz- Alan. The Earl came to King Philip in great magniticence, with a brave Troop of thiee hundred Horſe, and ( for the more 


State) by Torch-light. Bacon, p. 633. Hall, fol. 58. 


wry 
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bo 
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7 (7) He was received five miles from Winder, in a very ſplendid manner by the Prince of Wales, who was accompanied with five Earls, and = 
1 veral Linde, Knights, and others, to the number of five hundred Perſons ; and about a mile from Windſor, he was met by the King himtelt, a 
1 muſt of the Nobility of the Realm, who went out to welcome him. Hall, fol. 58. 


W (S) /6://p at their firſt meeting told the King, Thar be was naw Puniſted for bis refuſing to come within bis wwalled Texon of Calais oben they 
0 t laſt, The King 1eplicd, That Walli and Seas were netbing, <s-bere Heart: were open; and that te Wes lere enly to be jerved, Bacon, p. 033+ 
it 
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the Low-Countries, the firſt Dignity cauſing no alteration 
in the laſt, But Henry had his aim, and Philip plainly 
rceived, that being in his power, he ought carefully to 
avoid all occaſions of offending him, leſt he ſhould find 
ſome pretence to detain him in England, He was not 
ignorant of the ftrict Union between Henry and Ferdi- 
nand, and was under ſome apprehenſions, that Henry 
would think of obſtructing his Voyage, to oblige his Fa- 
ther-in-law. However this be, the Treaty was renewed, 
but with ſome alterations to the advantage of the Engl. 
Amongſt other things, an Article of the old Treaty was 
ſuppreſſed, which permitted Philip's Subjects to fiſh on 
the Coaſts of England. This made the Inhabitants of 
the Ler- Countries call it [[ntercurſus Malus, or] the bad 
"reaty. 
genre 1 This affair being finiſhed, Henry opened his mind to 
Al Philip concerning his deſign to marry Margaret his Siſter, 
% Widow of the Duke of Savoy (1). Philip ſeemed very 


Dab ell pleaſed with the propoſal. And indeed, nothing could 


= n be more for his advantage than to make Henry his friend 
Ae! zu. by this Alliance, leſt he ſhould openly eſpouſe the King 
— ag of Arragon's quarrel, So, the Marriage was concluded at 
56-8 Windſor, the zoth of March (2). By the Articles ſigned 
by both, Philip promiſed to give the Duchels his Sitter, 
three hundred thouſand Crowns [of French Gold] (3), 
with a yearly penſion of three thouſand eight hundred and 
fifty. ean while, Henry fearing Philip would go from 
his word, when he was out of his power, cauſed to be 
inſerted in the Treaty, that the principal Lords of the 
Low-Countries ſhould ſwear, they would uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to procure the accompliſhment of this Mar- 


1 » 146 riage, The Oaths of ſeveral of the Lords, in purſuance 


1506. 


15. of this Article, are to be ſcen in the Cellectian of the Publick 
As. | 
"IE" Henry had one thing more to obtain of Philip, with- 


dan out which he could not think of letting him go, though 
PRs outwardly he continued to careſs him. And that was, 
800 i to deliver to him the Earl of Suffolk, who was then in 
Philip denies Flanders. But at the firſt overture, Philip told him 
plainly, he could not comply with his requeſt, being 
bound in honour not to ſacrifice a Lord whom he had 
taken under his protection; that beſides, it would be 
diſhonorable to himſelf, ſince the World would not fail 
to ſay, he was uſed as a priſoner. Henry, who little re- 
garded what the World ſaid, provided he obtained his 
ends, replied, he would take all the diſhonour upon him- 
k cnples Telf, This anſwer threw Philip into great Perplexity. He 
vas unwilling to betray the Earl of Suffolk, after promiſe 
_ to protect him. But on the other hand, he perceived 
FG Henry was bent upon having that Lord at any rate, and 
had in his hands an infallible means to obtain him. Be- 
Hall ſides, in the preſent poſture ot his affairs, not being yet 
Haug. certain, whether he ſhould not be forced to go to war 
with his Father-in-law, it was eaſy to foreſee, he might 

ſtand in need of the King of Eng/and, and conſequently 

it would be very wrong to diſoblige him. Wherefore, 

he ſuddenly came to a reſolution, and with an air of 
Confidence ſpoke in this manner: Sir, ſince you are pleaſed 

10 give Law to me, permit me to do the ſame by you. 

J will deliver the Earl, but you ſhall give me your honour 

not to touch his Life. Henry agreeing to this condition, 

Philip deſired the thing might be done in a manner ho- 

norable for both. I will ſo order it, added he, that the 

Earl ſhall come to England of his own accord, by which it 

will appear that I have ſellicited and obtained his Pardon, 

and that you were very ready to grant it, Henry ap- 
proving the expedient, the Earl of Selk willingly ac- 

cepted the offer made him (4). Mean while, Henry be- 

ing deſirous to have the Earl in his power before Philip's 
departure, continued his entertainments and diverſions, on 
pretence of doing honour to the King and Queen of Ca/7ile, 

Hull, but in reality, to gain time till the Earl's arrival, He 
Km admitted Philip to the Order of the Garter, and Philip 
made the Prince of Wales, Knight of the Golden- Fleece. 

After that, Henry carried his Gueſts to London, where 

Tt Earl they were magnificently entertained. Shortly after, the 
agg „ Earl of Suffolk came from Flanders, and was conveyed to 
la, the Tower, Thus, Henry under colour of doing him ho- 
5 nour, kept Philip in England above three months, till he 
p 4 had obtained his deſires (5). In all appearance, Philip 


bm. 
Hall, 
Pac 5 

Hellingch. 


Pain, (1) The famous Themas Wolſey, being then the King's Chaplain, was employed in managing this affair, Bacon, p- 634 : 
N (2) This Treaty of Marriage is not found in the Federa, but is ſuppoſed and referred to by the Acts which follow * Treaty of Alliance or Commerce, 


dated Feb. 9. See Tom. XIII. p. 127, 129, 151, &c. 
(3) Each Crown worth four Shillings Sterling. Id. p. 130. 
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ſaw plainly, through all the Careſſes he received, that it 1 506. 
was not in his power to depart when he pleaſed. Elſe, 

it is not likely, as he intended to fail into Spain in 222 

he would have willingly ſtaid in England till the end of 

April, or the beginning of May. 

When Philip and Jane were in Caſtile, the people Ferdinand 
ſhewed fo great affection for them, that Ferdinand ';"* 
could eafily ſee, his endeavours to keep the Government p La 
of the Kingdom would be vain. Accordingly, without 
inſiſting any more upon his Adminiſtratorſhip, which 
could take place only in the Queen his Daughter's ab- 
ſence, he withdrew into his own Realm of Arragen. Af- 
terwards, he made a Voyage to Naples, where Gonzelv9 
his General began to make him uneaſy, and thereby 
Philip and Jane remained, though not long, in poſſeſſion 
of Caſtile. Within a few months, Philip was ſeized with Philip's 
a Diſtemper, of which he died the 25th of September, He 4 
left the Guardianſhip of his Son Charles to Lewis XII, 3 
who appointed the Lord de Chievres for his Governor. 
This choice, which was generally approved, and was a 
clear evidence of Lewis's Sincerity and Difintereſtedneſs, 
proved fatal to France, as the Governor made his Pupil 
more able than was neceſſary for the good of the King- 
dom, 


The death of Philip fo affected his Queen, that ſhe loſt Jane Iles boy 


I and 


her reaſon, and became entirely uncapable of governing Fasan 
the State, Whereupon Ferdinand her Father reſumed the returns t 
adminiſtration of affairs, which he had been deprived of Geile 
but five months. He is ſaid to take no great care of the TAY 
Queen's cure, left recovering her Senſes, ſhe ſhould ſend . 

him back again to Arragon. 

The diſintereſtedneſs ſhewn by Lewis XII, with re- Lewis Xt? 
ſpect to the young Archduke Prince of Spain, did not 1 7 
hold long. He had promiſed to give him Claude his gouleme 5 
eldeſt Daughter in Marriage, but thought it more proper Daughrer, 
to marry her to Francis Duke of Angoultme his preſumptive bed of 
Succeſſor, Moreover, being apprehenſive of a League Auttria. 
againſt him, between the Emperor, the Archduke, and Hall. 
Ferdinand, and that the King of England might come Pic 
into it alſo, he endeavoured to embroil young Charles's 
affairs, by exciting the Duke of Gueldres to renew the 
war, 

The Archduke being too young to govern, the Flem- 1507, 
ings prayed the Emperor his Grandfather to take the Ad- er 
miniſtration in his Grandſon's name. Maximilian grant- 8 . 
ed their requeſt, and till he could come himſelf, ſent v the 
them Margaret his Daughter, Widow of the Duke of 1 
Savoy. ricss 

Upon that Princeſs's arrival at Bruſſels, ſhe concluded = wy oe 
with Henry a proviſional Treaty of Commerce, till ſome % 
differences cauſed by the late Treaty between the Mer- Low-Coun- 
chants of both Natighs could be adjuſted, This Treaty N 3 
was ſigned at Bruges, the 5th of Zune. XIII. v.168; 

The fame Ambaſſadors that were aſſembled at Calais, Marriage 
ſpent there the reſt of the year, in treating of the Mar- yo 3 
riage of Charles Archduke of Auſtria, Sovereign of the Mary :5- 
Low-Countries, and Prince of Ca/tile, with Mary, Henry's King's 
ſecond Daughter (6). At length, on the 21ſt of Decem- airs ag 
ber, they ſigned a Treaty, that Charles ſhould marry the Charl-s of 
Princeſs Mary, as ſoon as he was fourteen years old, and Aura. 
that her portion ſhould be two hundred and fifty thouſand {7-5 
Crowns of Gold (7). The young Prince ran the hazard 
of loſing the Kingdom of Arragon, Valencia, Granada, 
and the Principality of Catalonia, his Grandfather Ferdi- 
nand having married Germeine de Foix, But happily for 
him, they had no Children, 

Though Henry's Coffers were full, he was not weary Henry hogs 
of heaping up Money. We have ſeen, that in the year {5% 
1504, the Parliament gave him a Subſidy for the Mar- gltingd, 
riage of the Queen of Scotland his Daughter. But the Bacon. 
year was not expired before he iſſued out a Proclamation 
to levy a Benevolence, by his own Authority, and with- 
out any apparent neceflity ; ſo that this Conduct could be 
aſcribed only to his inſatiable deſire of hoarding up Mo- 
ney (8). He was grown fo abſolute in his Kingdom, 
that no Man durſt oppoſe his will, or even ſhew the leaſt 
diſcontent. Mean while, Empſon and Dudley continued — 
their Extortions and Oppreſſions with all imaginable ri- , 
our. This very year 1507, they ſharply proſecuted the Evin. 
. of London (9), for neglecting to bring to juſtice a — 

Bacon. 


Hollingſh, 


(4) The two Kings ſent ſeverally for him. He landed at Bever, and with a ſufficient Guard was conveyed to the Tower of Londat, Batzn, p. 633. 
(5) King Philip went by land to Falmouth, where he embarked April 23. Hall, fol. 58. Hara. 


(6) She was his third Daughter. See Sandford and Speed. 


(7) At the ſame time the Treaty of perpetual Peace, Amity, and Alliance was renewed between the Emperor Maximilian, and King Henry. Rymer's Fed. 


Tom. XIII. P · 189 212. 


(8) Beſides what he got by the Recoinage of Groats and half Groats, now Shillings and Six-pences ; and the five thouſand Marks which he made the City 
of London pay for the Confirmation of their Liberties in 1504, Sc. Bacon, p. 631. 


No. 35. VOI. I. 


(9) Sir William Capel, He was not Mayor this year 3; but was now fined two thouſand Pounds, for having, in the time of his Mayotalty (which was in 
the year 1503,) received falſe Money, and not inflicted due Puniſhment upon the Perſon that was accuſed of having ceined it, Stow, p. 435+ 
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9 5 ous, if *tis conſidered that Money was then much ſcarcer 
in Europe than at preſent. He laid up his 'T reaſures un- 
der his own key and keeping, in ſecret places at Rich- 
mond (2). 

1508, As the Marriage of the Princeſs Mary with the Arch- 
gte, duke was then the only conſiderable affair Henry was em- 
f 4 ployed in, he ſpent the whole year 1508 in taking mea- 
»--1by Afures to ſecure its accompliſhment. The Acts of this year, 
* k in the Collection, ſcarce regard any other affair. At length, 
XML wave on the 17th of December, the Marriage was accompliſhed 
zo. per verba de Praſenti, the Lord de Berghes being the young 
3 Prince's Proxy. As ſuch, he eſpouſed the Princeſs, gave 
a+ bp, her a Ring, and ſaluted her publickly in the name of the 
Uu. 191 Prince her Spouſe (3). 

— About the lame time, the Archduke pawned to the King 

Cute by. a Jewel called the rich Fhwer-de-luce (4), for the Sum of 

% fifty thouſand Crowns. The Emperor as Grandfather 

monty and Guardian of Charles, approved of the Marriage and 

533 ben Loan. In all likelihood, the Money was borrowed for him. 

a 7rvel, He had occaſion for it to make a figure in the League of 

Ain 23 Cambray, which he had concluded this year, with the 

8 239. Pope and the King of France, againſt the Venetians, who 

were becoine formidable to all 7taly, 

Flenry iet As to Henry's Marriage with Margaret of Auſtria, tho' 

RE nit was concluded in 1506, it was no more thought of, af- 

TON 1ar- . . . 

ria ter that Monarch, fallen into a Ptifich, perceived he was 

: fitter to think of death than a wife. 

1509, The King finding he daily grew worſe was pleaſed to 
A G-nral prepare for death, by granting a general Pardon. He diſ- 
2 charged likewiſe, with his own Money, all Priſoners about 
Stow. Lindon that lay for Fees or Debts, under forty Shillings. 
He , Then he made his Will, ordering that his Heir ſhould make 
- 5 Reſtitution of whatever his Officers and Miniſters had un- 
r juſtly taken from his Subjects. But this remorſe came too 

late. As he could not reſolve to make this reſtitution in 
his Life- time, the Prince his Son thought not proper to 

: part with the Money amaſſed by the King his Father. 

na ; 8 He died at Richmond the 22d of April 150g, having lived 

Hi two and fiſty years, and reigned three and twenty and 

Bacon, eight months. His death is ſaid to happen very ſeaſon- 
ably, for had he lived much longer, the Prince his Son, 
now in his ſeventeenth year, might not have had patience 
to wait till his Father's death put him in poſſeſſion of the 
Throne. In that caſe, he might have ſupported himſelf 
with the Queen his Mother's Title, Heireſs of the Houſe 
of York, and pretended that the King his Father reigned 
only in right of his Queen. This pretenſion would have 
been capable of reviving the old quarrel, and rekindling a 
Civil War in the Kingdom. But the King's death re- 
moved the ſears of the Englifh. 

E's The, Henry VII had three Sons (5) and four Daughters. Ar- 

>andiurd.  thur his eldeſt, as was obſerved, died in his ſeventeenth 
year, Henry his ſecond, ſucceeded him, and Edmund his 
third died at the age of hve years, Of his four Daughters, 
two died in their childhood (6), and the other two, Mar- 
garet and Mary, are ſufficiently known by what has been 
laid, 

Tis Characs If the Hiſtory of this reign be read with never ſo little 

2 attention, it will eaſily be perceived, that Henry's views 
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Coiner of falſe Money, and becauſe he would not, or 
could not pay an exorbitant Fine, ſent him to the Toter. 
The Sheriffs, Aldermen, and all that had borne any of- 
fice in the City, were queſtioned and proſecuted with the 
ſame rigour, and compelled to pay to the King Fines, 
proportioned not to their Abilities, but to the King's and 
his Miniſters rapaciouſneſs (1). 

Whilſt the King was wholly intent upon heaping up 
riches, he found himſelf frequently ſeized with the Gout. 
At firſt he diſregarded it, as not believing it dangerous. 
But by degrees the humour falling upon his Lungs, it 
turned to a Pti/ick, which made him perceive he had not 
long to live. He ſuffered however his two Miniſters to 
continue their exactions without any reſpect of perſons. 
He was ſo charmed to ſee his Coffers full of Gold and 
Silver, that he could not reſolve to put a ſtop to the 
ſhameful proceedings which daily brought him in freſh 
Sums, He is ſaid to have amaſſed eightcen hundred 
thouſand pounds Sterling. This Sum will appear prodigi- 


were but two. The firſt was to keep the Crown,  ac- 
quired by extraordinary good fortune, and perhaps un- 


Vol. I, 


thought of, before he was invited into England by the 
Duke of Buckingham. The other was, to accumulate 
riches. As he never ſuffered himſelf to be diverted by 
other thoughts, his whole application centered upon one 
ſingle object, namely, upon thoroughly examining every 
thing that could have any relation to the two ends he had 
propoſed. Ambition, Honour, Glory, Love, Pleaſures, 
and all the other paſhons which generally diſquiet the 
hearts of Princes, made but little Impreſſion upon his, 
Content with enjoying his Crown, he thought neither of 
new acquiſitions, nor of rendering his name illuſtrious 
by great actions. All his thoughts were confined to 
prevent or defeat the deſigns of his domeſtick Ene- 
mies, or to well fill his Coffers. He had a wonderful 
Sagacity, to diſcover in the affairs that occurred, the fide 
from whence ſome advantage could be drawn, This is 
what he plainly. ſhewed in the affair of Bretagne, in his 
pretended wars with France and Scotland, and even in his 
domeſtick troubles, which by his addreſs, turned all to his 
profit (7). | 

Though he was ſometimes forced to take arms, never 
Prince loved peace more than he (8). As he had no 
ambition, he ſaw no advantage for him in War. On 
the contrary, he conſidered that all the events of a War, 
whether foreign or domeſtick, were againſt him, The 
former could at moſt but procure him ſome glory and ac- 
quiſitions abroad, of which he was not very fond; and 
by the latter he might be a great loſer. Beſides, a time 
of commotions afforded no opportunities to accumulate 
riches, So, laying down this fixed principle of his po- 
licy, not to engage in any War without an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, he never ſwerved from it. It is this that made 
him unconcernedly behold the loſs of Bretagne, and with- 
out reſentment ſuffer the inſults of the King of Scotland, 
becauſe it was not from the War that he intended to reap 
any advantage, but only from the preparations that were 
to be made to ſupport it. However, this policy would 
have been unſeaſonable when he was attacked by domeſtick 
enemies, whoſe aim was to rob him of his Crown. As 
his all was then at ſtake, he chearfully faced the danger, 
though with all the precautions poſſible not to run any 
hazard. He won two Battftes upon the Rebels, one at 
Stoke, the other at Black- Heath, But in both he was very 
ſuperior in number of Troops, and fought againſt Per- 
ſons ill-armed and unskilled in the art of War. So, it 
cannot be ſaid what he would have done, had he been 
oppoſed with equal Forces. It is no leſs difficult to know, 
whether it was owing to his courage that he headed his 
Armies in Perſon, or to his diſtruſt of thoſe that ſerved 
him. However this be, he was always fortunate in his 
domeſtick Wars, and thereby gained ſo great a reputa- 
tion, that all the Princes of Europe earneſtly courted his 
Alliance. On the other hand, the eſteem Foreigners 
expreſſed for him, did not a little contribute to render him 
formidable to his Subjects. I ſay, formidable, for it is 
certain, he was never beloved. In a word, his method 
of governing, which approached to arbitrary power, eſpe- 
cially towards the end of his reign, his inſatiable avarice, 
his haughtineſs, his pride, and his dark and reſerved tem- 
per, dang no proper qualities to win the affection of his 

eople. 

He never opened his mind to any man, except perhaps 
to one or two of his Miniſters. As ſor the reſt, he ſet 
them to work without their knowing themſelves the mo- 
tives of their own proceedings. The World was ſo per- 
ſuaded, he had always ſome hidden deſign even in his 
moſt indifferent actions, that what was only a pure effect 
of chance, was often aſcribed to his policy. 

His Spies in foreign Courts gave him an extenſive 
knowledge of all that paſſed there. On the other hand, 
his Ambaſſadors were always charged to inform themſelves 
by all ſorts of ways, of the ſecrets of the Princes to whom 
they were ſent. Very often this was the principal article 
of their inſtructions. By this means he made ſuch diſco- 
veries as enabled him to convince the foreign Miniſters 
reſiding at his Court, of his great inſight into their 
Maſter's affairs. Hence he reaped many conſiderable ad- 
vantages, chiefly in that the Princes of Europe fearing his 
abilities, were very forward to live in good underſtanding 
with him. His ffri& friendſhip with Ferdinand King of 


(1) Sir Thomas Kneſworth, Mayor in 1505, and both his Sheriffs, were impriſoned for abuſes committed in the Execution of their Offices; eo” 
leaſed, but upon paying fourteen hundred Pounds. Sir Laurence Aylmer, Mayor in 1507, and both his Sheriffs, were fined a thouſand Poyglt, an ir - 
e impriſoncd tor refuſing to pay his Fine, Alderman Haw:s was put to trouble, and died with vexation, before his buſineſs was decided. Steto, p. 455» 


Bacon, p. 674, 


(2) This year the Sweating Sickneſs raged again in Eng/and. Hall, fol. 59. And alſo this year died Giles Lord d' Aubeney, Helling ſhead, . Per Bras 

3) Henry was fo pleaſed with this Alliance, that in a Letter to the City of Londsn, he expteſſes himſelt as if he thought he had. built 2 Was of oe 
about his Kingdom, in having for his Sons-in-law a King of Scc/and, and a Prince of Caftile and Burpundy. Bacon, p- 035» : 

(4) There 1s in the Federa the Inventory of the Jewels contained in the rich Flwer-de-luce, which weighed, in Gold and precious Stones, 211 Ounces 


and a half. Tom, XIII. p. 241, 


(5) He had four Sons. The fourth, born in February 1500, was named Edzvard. Hellingſhead, p. 788. 


(6) Their Names were Elizabeth and Catherine. Sandford, p. 477, 478. 


(7) Hall gives however this inſtance of his Generoſity, That he lent Merchants a great deal of Money, without gain or profit, in order to encourage Trades 


fol. 61. 


(3) His uſual Preface to his Treaties was, That when Chriſt came into the World, Peace was ſung; and when be went cut of the World, Peace was bequeathed, 


Bacon, p. 635% 
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Book XIV. 


Arragon, a Prince of much the fame character, was ex- 
tremely uſeful to him. Probably, it hindered the Court 
of France from interpoſing more in the affairs of England, 
and was one of the principal cauſes of his conſtant Peace 
with his Neighbours. 

Inſtead of increaſing the credit of the Nobility, he 
took all poſſible care to leſſen it. His Council was al- 
moſt wholly compoſed of Churchmen and Lawyers, who 
being devoted to him, and aiming only to pleaſe him, 
never oppoſed his Will, This unlimited compliance of 
his Council, was the cauſe of his entirely addicting him- 
ſelf to his natural paſſion of heaping up money, there be- 
ing no Perſon about him, that had boldneſs or conſcience 
enough to give him good advice upon that head. I his 
conduct drew upon him the hatred of the Eugliſb, which 
at firſk made him ſomething uneaſy, but when he had 
ſurmounted all his troubles, he regarded it not. On the 
contrary, he affected to rule with an abſolute power, mak- 
ing of his Council a Court of Juſtice, where all the Pleas 
of the Crown were decided, which had never been ſeen 
before. 

He has been extremely praiſed ſor the good Laws made 
in his reign, as if he had been the ſole Legiſlator, and his 
Parliament no ways concerned. Hence perhaps was given 
him the glorious name of the Solomon of England, though 
he much more reſembled that Prince in the heavy yoke 
he laid on his People. But if theſe Laws are carefully 
examined, it will doubtleſs be found that the King's inte- 
reſt was the true motive, tho” in appearance they ſeemed 
to be made for the good of the People. 'T hus did Milliam 
the Conqueror formerly act, whom our Henry reſembled in 
ſo many things, that they may be very juſtly compared. In 
ſhort, Henry's moſt diſtinguiſhing character was, that he 
lived entirely for himſelf, conſidered things only with reſ- 
pect to his own private intereſt, and regarded not any af- 
fairs where that was not concerned. Indeed, ſuch a cha- 
rater is not uncommon among Princes. But he had this 
in particular, that whereas the intereſt of other Princes is 
uſually divided into ſeveral branches, Henry's was in a man- 
ner contained in one ſingle branch, namely, to have al- 
ways full Cofters, 

He was extremely ſuſpicious, as are generally thoſe who 
act by ſecret ways, becauſe they think all the World like 
themſelves, The Houſe of Yor#'s title, and the People's 
opinion concerning it, filled his mind with fears and ſuſ- 
picions, with which he was continually racked. It is true 
he took great care to conceal his uncafineſs, But his con- 
duct and precautions plainly demonſtrated, his mind was 
not as he would have had it thought to be, at reſt, This 
perpetual diſtruſt led him inceſſantly to ſeek means to pre- 
vent the dangers, in which he was not always ſucceſsful. 
Witneſs the report he cauſed to be ſpread that the Duke 
of York was alive, which had a quite contrary effect to 
what he expected. His genius was but mean. He faw 
better near than at a diſtance, and his wiſdom conſiſted 
more in extricating himſelf out of difficulties, than in 
finding means to avoid them, The chief troubles of his 
reign may be ſaid to happen by his fault. However, he 
acquired, by a long experience, qualities which by nature 
he had not. 

It is not ſurprizing that a Prince always intent upon 
preventing the Rebellion of his Subjects, and continually 
employed in heaping up money, ſhould have performed 
nothing glorious for himſelf or the Kingdom. Conquerors 
do not always make the greateſt Kings. On the con- 
trary, Peace would have been very advantageous to the 


(1) Set on, as it was thought, by one of his Chamberlains. Bacon, p. 637. 
(2) He built three Houſes for Franciſcans called Obſervants, at Richmond, Greenwich, and Newark ; and three others for Franciſcans, called Conventuals, 
He alſo new built Baynard's Caſtle, and enlarged Greenwich, calling it Placentia, Hel- 


at Canterbury, Newcaſtle, and Southampton. Stow, p. 486 
ling ſbead, p. 799. 


(3) In the 18th year of his Reign, the Chapel of our Lady above the Eaſt fide of the High-Altar at Weſtminſter Abbey Church, with a Tavern near adjoining, 
called the White Reſe, were taken down, and in their room was built King Henry VIIth's famous Chapel. Stow, p. 484. Helling ſbead, p. 790, 797. 


(4) May 11. Stow, p- 486. 


(5) In the fifth year of King Herry the VIIth it was ordained, That the Mayors of London ſhall have Conſervation of the River Thames, from Staines- 
Bridze to the Waters of Nuſdale and Medway. In his eighteenth year, King Henry being himſelf a Brother of the Taylir's Company, as ſeveral Kings had 
been before him, namely, Richard II, Edward IV, Henry IV, V, VI, and Richard II, befides Dukes eleven, Earls twenty eight, Lords forty eight, he 
rave them the name of Merchart-Taylars. Holling ſhead, p. 790. In his thirte-nth year, was the Paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies round the Cape of Good Hype 
diſcovered, by Vaſco de Gama a Portugueſe. In his tenth year, the Body of Alice Hackney is faid to be found, in the Church of St. Mary-Hill, Lindon, whole 
of Skin, and the Joints of the Arms pliable, after having been buried a hundred and ſeventy five years. In this Reign John Collet Dean of St. Paul's founded 
Paul's School in the Church-yard. The Colleges founded in the two Univerſities in this King's Reign, were, Chri/f"s College, and St. Febn's in Cambridre 
by Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, the King's Mother. Feſus College in the ſame Univerfity, by Jobn Alcock, Biſhop of Ely ; Corpus 8 * 
Kicbard Fox, Biſhop of Mincheſter ; and Brazen-N:ſe College, by William Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, Rymer's Feed, Tom. XII. p. 653. Stew, p. 482. 
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Engliſh, had it rendered them happy. But it was ſtill more 1599. 
fatal to them than War it ſelf, ſince the King's inſatiable 
avarice inceſſantly carried him to deviſe means to accu- 
mulate riches, which could be done only at their expence, 

There are Princes that heap up money ſolely to diſperſe 

it; but Henry kept it carefully in his Coffers, withou: 

any communication. Liberality was a virtue he did not 
pretend to. It he made any preſents, it was only to Spies 

or Informers. 

As for his Religion and Morals, nothing certain can be 
affirmed, by reaſon of the contrarictics which met in him. 
He was chaſte, temperate, an enemy to open and ſcanda- 
lous vices, conitant in the exerciſes of devotion, and obſcry- 
ing ſtrict juſtice where his intereſt was not concerned. 
But on the other hand, his extreme avarice made hi; 
commit many injuſtices, and the fear of loting his Crown. 
cauſed him to conſider as lawful, all means which could 
free him from that danger, how unjuſt ſoever they mig! 
be in other reſpects. The Earl of JWarwick's death will 
be an everlaſting {ſtain to his memory. His making a 
jeſt of Religion, in cauſing a ſolemn proceſſion to be made 
on purpoſe to ſhew that Prince to the People, and the 
Excommunications he ordered to be pronounced againſt 
lis own Spies, are clear evidences that his Religion was not 
proof againſt his intereſt, 

In general, it cannot be denied, this Prince had great 
abilities. But as theſe abilities centered only in himfelf 
they would have been more valuable in a private Perſon 
than a great Monarch, Though all his projects were 
crowned with ſucceſs, his reign cannot be ſaid to be hap- 
py, either for himſelt or for England. He lived under con- 
tinual fears and ſuſpicions, and his Subjects were always ex- 
poſed either to domeſtick troubles or oppreſſion. One thin 
rendered this reign remarkable, namely, that by Henry's 
abilities, the Civil Wars, which had fo long afflicted Eng- 
land, were at length happily ended. I ſay happily, ſince 
it was very indifterent, with reſpect to the welfare of the 
Engliſh, whether the Kingdom was governed by a Prince 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter, or a Prince of the Houſe of 
York. 

Henry VIT was of a ſerious temper, ever thoughtful 
and intent upon his affairs, without being diverted by his 
pleaſures, to which he was little addicted. He had a Book 
wherein he marked down with his own hand, the qua- 
lities and characters of the Perſons he knew, in order to 
employ them upon occaſion. A Monkey (1) that he kept 
in his Chamber, having one day tore this Note- Book 
all to pieces, he appeared grieved as at ſome very great 
loſs. 

He was of ſtature taller than the common ſort. His 
face was long, thin, and lean, like the reſt of his Body, 
but withal very grave, which made people ſpeak to him 
with fear, He could however be affable when his affairs 
required it, He was rather ſtudious than learned. What 
he read in his leiſure hours was generally in French, tho 
he underſtood Latin too, 

He founded a Chapel at Vindſor, for which he obtained AR. Pub, 
of the Pope privileges and indulgences. He turned into X 5. 555» 
an Hoſpital the Palace of the Savoy, built [by Peter Earl — og 
of Savoy] in the reign of Henry III. He founded likewiſe XIII. p. 60, 
ſeveral Convents of Dominicans and Franciſcans (2). But U. 

f . : a Hollingſh. 
of all his Structures, that which did and ſtill does him the a+. Pb. 
greateſt honour, is his Chapel in ¶gſtminſter-Abbey, which XIII. 5. 100, 
gives not place in any reſpect to the moſt ſtately Chapels 
in Chriſtendom (3). There he was buried (4), and there 
the Bodies of his Succeſſors lie with his (5). 


The 


briſti in Oxford, by 


It appears by an Indenture of the gth of Henry VII, that a Pound Weight of Gold, of the old Standard, was coined into as many, and the fame 
Pieces, as in the 5th of Edward IV. (See the Coin-Note, at the end of that King's Reign.) The Gold Coins of Henry VII were a Soveraign, 


half Soveraignz Ryal, half Ryal, and quarter Ryal; Angel, and half Angel. His Silver Monty was, Groats, half Groſfes or Two-Penny Pieces, 1 
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The STATE of the 
[Fifteenth 


HE Chriſtian Church had never been in fo 

deplorable a ſtate as in the XVth Century. 

God's Juſtice and Mercy, and Chriſt's meri- 

torious death, were ſcarce any more the object 
of a Chriſtian's Faith. Moſt people's religion conſiſted in 
Pilgrimages, and the worſhip of the bleſſed Virgin, Saints 
and Relicts. As for the Clergy, their whole care was 
confined to the ſupporting themſelves in that height of 
Grandeur and Power they had enjoyed for ſeveral Cen- 
turies, and to the ſeeing that no Man preſumed to diſpute 
their Immunities. Diſcipline was never more remils, 
'The Clergy ſeemed to look upon their Spiritual Power 
and Juriſdiction, only as a means to prevent the violation 
of their Temporal Privileges. Provided their rights were 
untouched, every one might do what ſeemed good in his 
own eyes. The authority of the Church was become 
the capital point of Religion. 

The Papal power had ſtrangely increaſed every Cen- 
tury, each Pope having made it his buſineſs to enlarge it 
as much 23 poſſible. They were come at length to diſ- 
poſe of all the Church-Preferments in Chriftendom, and 
to be the ſupreme Judges in all Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical. 
National Synods were no longer held. And indeed, of 
what uſe would they have been, ſince the Court of Rome 
claimed the Cognizance of all Church- matters? In a 
word, the Pope was become the Centre of Religion, to 
which every thing was to tend. The privileges of 
Churches, the prerogatives of Sovereigns, were all annul- 
led by the Non-ob/tante Clauſe, uſually inſerted in every 
Bull. But it was not only over Spirituals that the Popes 
had ſtretched their authority; they pretended alſo to ex- 
tend it over Temporals, under colour that Religion was 
concerned in all affairs. Kings themſelves were not out 
of their reach. In all the Marriages of Princes there was 
occaſion for the Pope's Diſpenſation: Neither Peace nor 
T ruce of any moment was concluded without the Pope's 
mediation or guaranty. Some Popes were ſeen to carry 
their pretenſions ſo far, as to enjoin Peaces or Truces 
without the conſent of the parties. In ſhort, it is ex- 
tremely probable, they would have wholly engroſſed the 
Temporal Power as well as the Spiritual, if the Schiſms 
of the XVth Century had not cauſed them to loſe ground, 
The Revolutions of the following Century made them 
loſe ſtill more. However this be, the Popes were become 
real Sovereigns, not only with reſpect to the power they 
had aſſumed, but alſo with regard to the immenfe riches, 
which through numberleſs Channels flowed into the vaſt 
Ocean of the Apoſtolick Chamber. Tenths, Firſt-fruits, 
Taxes for the ſervice of the Chamber, Diſpenſations for 
all ſorts of Caſes, as well contrary to the Law of God, 
as to the Canons of the Church, Subſidies exacted from 
time to time from the Clergy, for the occaſions of the 
Holy See, Cruſades, Benefices which ai: ſeldom beſtowed 
without a previous bargain with the Apctolick Chamber; 
in a word, Simony openly practiſed by many Popes, ſome 
of whom were accuſed and convicted, were inexhauſtible 
Fountains which maintained the Affluence and Luxury 
of the Court of Rome. It was almoſt impoſſible, that 
purity of Life and true religious Principles ſhould be pre- 
ſerved undefiled, amidſt ſo much Grandeur and Riches. 
On the contrary, the Popes were the mcre liable to make 
an ill uſe of their power, as moſt of them were not born 
for ſo high a Station. Accordingly we find in Hiſtory, 
that Nome and Avignon were the Centre of Pride, Ava- 
rice, Luxury, Senſuality, and all the moſt ſcandalous Vi- 
cc, The Popes were neither learned nor religious. 
Hardly was there one to be found that might paſs for an 


Pennies, Half-pence, and Farthings. Thoſe old Pennies that bore divers Spurs, or the Mullet betwixt the Bars of the Croſs, were to 80 only 
To avoid clipping for the future, the King cauſed new Groats and Two-pences to be coined, having a circle round the outer part 3 and ordered, 
that the Gold hereafter to be coined, ſhould have the whole Scripture, or Inſcription, about every Piece. See Statut. 19 Hen. VII. c. 5. 
He left off the Roſe that uſed to ſurround the King's Head, and inſtead thereof, 
a Side-Face, which was uſed before only on the Coins of William Rufus; but was continued by all his Succeſſors, except 
VIII, and beſt of Edward VI, and likewiſe crowned with an arched Crown ; having this Inſcription, 


Pennies. 


after Henry III added the Number to his Name. 


CHURCH of the 
Century. 


honeſt Man, even according to the maxims of the world; 
And yet, all the preambles of their Bulls were only ex- 
preſſions of their Zeal, their Charity, their Humility, 
their Juſtice ; whilſt for the moſt part what they enjoin- 
ed was an authentick proof of their Pride and Tyranny, 
This is no aggravation, for the Authors who writ before 
the Reformation, have ſaid a hundred times more. Nay, 
it has even been publickly preached before the Coun- 
cils. 

It may be eaſily imagined, that ſuch Popes did not take 
much care to fill, what they called the ſacred College, 
with perſons truly pious and devout. It is true, during 
this Century, there were Cardinals of great repute, and 
eminent ſor their Wit, their Eloquence, their political Vir- 
tues, and their capacity ſor temporal Affairs. But theſe, 
for the moſt part, were men governed by the maxims of 
the world, and who conſidered Religion but as a mean: 
to eſtabliſh their fortune. The Legates, ſent to the ſe- 
veral States of Chriſtendom, were ſo many Incendiaries, 
who ſought only to ſow diſcord and diviſion among Prin- 
ces, or excite them to ſhed the blood of their own Sub- 
jects. In a word, they regarded only the Intereſt of their 
maſter and the Roman See, making no Conſcience to vio- 
late all the rules of Religion and Ln, to accompliſh 
their ends. 

The reſt of the Clergy in general were not better. 
Moſt of the Biſhops were promoted to the Epiſcopacy, 
purely for having rendered themſelves commendable by 
their attachment to the Intereſts of the Court of Rome, 
or for their ſervices to Princes in their temporal concerns. 
They were perſons educated at Court, and inſtructed in 
the maxims of the world. Cruelty, Injuſtice, Diſhoneſty, 
were but too common among them. Nay, they were 
conſidered as ſo many Virtues, when employed in the 
perſecution of ſuch as were termed Hereticks, eſpecially of 
thoſe that dared to conteſt any of the Pope's or the Cler- 
gy's pretended rights. | | 

As for real Learning, it was ſcarce heard of in this 
Century, School-Divinity, and the knowledge of the 
Canon-Law made the whole merit of the Eccleſiaſticks. 
It was the only thing by which they could hope to arrive 
at Church-Dignities. On the other hand, the Monks, 
who were crept into moſt of the Proſeſſorſhips in the 
Univerſities, had overwhelmed Divinity and Philoſophy 
with ſuch a heap of Jargon, as ſerved only to give their 
Diſciples falſe notions of Learning, and teach them to 
wrangle. 

Such was in general the ſtate of the Church in the 
Century we are ſpeaking of. As for the Civil Affairs of 
Europe, they were in this and the following Centuries, as 
in the foregoing. The Sovereigns divided among them- 
ſelves by their different Intereſts, thought only of ſupplant- 
ing one another, and making their neighbour's loſs turn 
to their own gain. This drew them into bloody wars, 
which rendered their people miſerable, and ſuffered nei- 
ther Princes nor Subjects to attend to the breaches in the 
Church, or think of means to heal them. Corruption 
was ſo great in the world, and in the Church, that God 
ſeemed to have abandoned Men to a reprobate Senſe, ſo 
blind and inſenſible were they grown. We may add, 
for the farther repreſentation of the ſad eſtate of the 
Church, the great progreſs of the Turks in Europe, dur- 
ing this unfortunate Century. The Gree# Empire entire- 
ly deſtroyed, and ſeveral other Chriſtian States over -run 
by the Infidels, were plain tokens of the divine wrath a- 
gainſt Chriſtians, to move them to ſearch after the Caule. 


But inſtead of /ecking the Lord, they perſecuted with fire 


for Half- 


He was the firſt that 
gives his Head with 
on the bad Money of Henry 
HENRIC. VII. DI. GRA. REX. ANG. Z FR. 


leaving out on the ſmaller Monies the Title of France. On the Reverſe, inſtead of the inner Circle with the place of Coinage and the Pellets, hs 
placed the Arms of France and England quartered, which he the firſt of our Engliſh Monarchs uſed conſtantly, but retained- the outer Circle and Motto, 


POSVI DEV. ADIVTORE MEV. except on the ſmall Coins, whereon ſometimes is the Place of Coinage. Of theſe, 


the Pennies exhibit the 


King in his Robes upon the Throne, with Crown, Sceptre, and Ball : Reverſe, the Keys, which diſcover it to be of the Archbiſhop's coining. Theſe are 


the only Pieces that have not the Number, and are inſcribed HENRIC. DI. GRA. REX. ANG. 


In his 20th year, there were ſome few Shillings 


coined, and they, (being only forty in a Pound of Silver) were fair and large Pieces, a full third heavier than ours at this day- They are now choice 


Rarities in the Cabinets of the Curious. 
is unknown, Num. Brit, Hiſt, 
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He is likewiſe faid to have coingd ſmall Pieces, called Dandy - Pratt, but of what Metal, Value, or Faſhion, 
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and 
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Conſtance. 
L'Eufant. 


Book XIV. 


and ſword ſuch as fought God alone, and refuſed to pay 

ivine worſhip to Creatures. 
445 oma a Reformation in the Church, | which 
was ſo much wanted, all, or at leaſt the chief Princes of 
Europe, ſhould have joined their endeavours to promote 
ſuch a projet. But how was it poſſible, that ſo many 
Sovereigns who had Religion ſo little at heart, ſhould fa- 
crifice their paſſions to ſo great a good? Or how could 
ſo many different Intereſts be reconciled ? All Europe 
paſſionately wiſhed that the Church were reformed. Se- 
veral Biſhops appeared to have the ſame deſire. Nothing 
was talked of in the Councils, but the Neceſſity of exe- 
cuting ſo noble a deſign. Nay, it ſeemed, that the 
Councils of Conſtance and Bafil intended to ſet about it 
effectually. But the well-inclined had neither prudence 
nor reſolution enough, to oppoſe the artifices and violence 
of the contrary party. We ſhall ſee hereafter, that it was 
the Popes, the Cardinals, and the principal Clergy who 
oppoſed, to their utmoſt, the projected Reformation, be- 
cauſe they were ſenſible it would prove prejudicial to their 
temporal Intereſts. On the other hand, when 'tis con- 
ſidered, with what eagerneſs and animoſity they laboured 
to root out the pretended Hereſies, which combated the 
temporal Grandeur of the Clergy, no other Inference can 
be made, than that they themſelves perceived the neceſſity 
of a Reformation which they would not admit, and that the 
Fountain of Corruption was in the principal Members of 
the Clergy, from whence it had but too great an Influ- 
ence upon the reſt, 

To repreſent to the Life the ſtate of the Church of the 
XVth Century, and iet it in its true Light, it would be 
neceſſary to give a particular account of what paſſed at the 
Councils of Conſtance and Bafil. But this detail would 
lead me too far. Beſides, the Hiſtory of the firſt of theſe 
Councils is lately publiſhed, and writ with that plainneſs, 
circumſpection, and impartiality, that there is no room 
to ſuſpet that the Author (1) has ſuffered himſelf to be 
biaſſed by paſſion or prejudice. The Hiſtory of the Coun- 
cil of Baſil by the ſame hand, is ſoon to appear (2). So, 
referring the Reader to theſe two Hiſtories, I ſhall only 
relate in few words, the moſt remarkable paſſages of theſe 
Councils. This knowledge will be of uſe to underſtand 
the ſtate of the Church of England, which I ſhall preſently 
ſpeak of. 

The Schiſm, begun in 1378 by Urban VI, and Cle- 
ment VII, was continued to the beginning of the xvth 
Century, by Boniface IX, and Benedict XIII, their Suc- 
ceſſors. Boniface ſucceeding Urban VI, reſided at Rome, 
and Benedict, Succeſſor of Clement VII, remained at Avig- 
non, where he was kept by the King of France, for fear 
he ſhould eſcape before the Schiſm was ended. 

The Univerſity of Paris had propoſed a method to 
end this Schiſm, namely, that the two Popes ſhould reſign 
the Pontificate, which was called the method of Cefſion. 
Boniface IX, and Benedict XIII, pretended both to be 
willing to take this method, for reſtoring Peace to the 
Church. But withal, they uſed ſo many evaſions, that 
it was eaſy to ſee, they had no ſuch deſire. And there- 
fore the King of France had thought fit ts ſecure the 
perſon of Benedift, This Monarch's illneſs afterwards 
placing the Duke of Orleans his Brother at the head of 
affairs, the young Prince was a great favourer of Bene- 
dict XIII, and in 1404, gave him an opportunity to 
make his eſcape. This ſame year Boniface IX died, and 
the Cardinals of his party choſe Innacent VII, who be- 
haved like his Predeceſſor, with reſpect to the Cygton. 
To Innocent, who fat in the Papal Chair but two years, 
ſucceeded Angels Corario, who aſſumed the name of Gre- 
gory XII. Thus the Schiſm ſtill continued between Gre- 
gory and Benedict. Theſe two Popes pretending a deſire 
to end it by the method of Caſion, long amuſed the 
world with their diſſimulation and artifices. In ſhort, 
the Schiſm having now laſted thirty years, without any 
appearance that the two Popes would perform their pro- 
miſe, Gregory XII ſaw himſelf deſerted on a ſudden by 
his Cardinals, who retired to Piſa. There remained but 
four with him. On the other fide, France, which was 
the principal ſupport of Benedict XIII, being tired with 
his evaſions, withdrew from his obedience, and the Pope 
having loſt that protection, went and reſided in Spain. 
But his Cardinals, refuſing to follow him, choſe to join 
Gregory's, Preſently after, the Cardinals of both parties, 
with one conſent, called a General Council at Pia, to 
which moſt of the Princes of Europe ſent their Ambaſſa- 
dors and Prelates. 


(1) Mr. L'Enfan!, late Miniſter at Berlin. 


The State of the Cu un. 


This Council, held in 1409, depoſed the two Popes, 
and gave the Cardinals leave to chooſe a new one, who 
aſſumed the name of Alexander V. But as Gregory and 
Benedict did not think themſelves lawfully depoſed, it hap- 
pened, that inſtead of the two Popes before the Council, 
there were now three. 

Alexander V dying in 1410, John XXIII was elected in 
his room, wha called a General Council to meet at Con- 
flance in November 1414 (3). This Council found no bet- 
ter way to end the Schiſm, than 70 removing the three 
Popes. John XXIII and Benedict XIII were depoſed, and 
Gregory XII voluntarily reſigned the Pontificate. After 
that, the Council elected Cardinal Odo Colonna, who took 
the name of Martin V. * XXIII, who was com- 
mitted to the Cuſtody of the Emperor Sigiſmund, having 
made his eſcape, ſubmitted to Martin V, who honoured 
him with a Cardinalſhip. As for Benedict XIII, he ſtill 
kept the title of Pope, and retiring to the Caſtle of Re- 
niſcola, belonging to the Kingdom of Valencia, was ſuf- 
fered by the King of Arragon to live there in quiet. After 
his death, which happened not till 1424; his Cardinals 
choſe a Canon of Barcelona, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VIII. But in 1429 he quitted his Dignity in favour 
of Martin V. Thus ended the Schiſm at length, after a 
one and fifty years continuance. 

This abſtract, though ſhort, will enable us to judge 
of the character of the Popes, who governed the Church 
during theſe fifty years. They were Men who ſacrificed 
the peace and tranquillity of the Church to their own 
private intereſts, and damned without mercy, as far as lay 
in their power, all that were not of their party, They 
would without ſcruple have ingaged all Chriftendom in a 
bloody War for their intereſts, if the Sovereign Princes 
had not been wiſer than they. Surely, one cannot but 
form a very melancholy idea of the State of the Church 
of thoſe days, when it is conſidered that the Chriſtians 
of both ſides acknowledged for Chriſt's Vicars, Popes 
whom they abhorred, and who indeed were fo little wor- 
thy of the ſtation they enjoyed, that ſeveral were depoſed 
for Hereſy, Simony, and Perjury. 

But I have ſtill one important reflection to make upon 
the conduct of the Council of Conftance, the motive 
whereof is at firſt hard to be conceived. If the Council 
of Piſa was general and lawful, as that of Con/lance could 
not forbear owning, why were her deciſions not obſerved ? 
Why was Gregory XIT's reſignation accepted, a reſigna- 
tion which ſuppoſed him ſtill to be Pope notwithſtanding 
his being depoſed? Why were terms offered him to in- 
duce him to quit the Pontificate? Why was Benedict XIII 
once more depoſed, when he had been already depoſed 
by a general Council? In ſhort, why was John XXIII 
deprived of his dignity, for not keeping his promiſe to 
reſign the Papacy, ſince it could not be queſtioned that 
he was really Pope and his miſſion lawful ? Was not the 
authority of the Council of Pia ſacrificed by theſe pro- 
ceedings ? 

Let it not be objected that Jobn XXIII was not de- 
poſed for any defect in his miſſion, but for his crimes. It 
is certain, when his promiſe to reſign the Pontificate was 
required, it was ſolely with a view to put an end to the 
Schiſm. Had he reflaned with a good grace, he would 
never have been accuſed, much leſs condemned for the 
crime for which he was afterwards depoſed, It will be 
ſaid perhaps, that this inconvenience was not ſo great as 
that of perpetuating the Schiſm. But ſhould the ſtriking 
at the authority of a general Council be deemed a flight 
inconvenience? Did not the Council of Conſtance give oc- 
caſion to have her own authority diſputed ? For, there 
is no reaſon why the depoſing of Benedict XIII and of 
John XXIII by the Council of Conſtance ſhould be more 
valid, than the depoſing the ſame Benedict XIII and Gre- 
gory XII, by the Council of Piſa. 

However, through all this intricacy, the motive of the 
Council of Conftances proceedings is diſcoverable. The 
Schiſm manifeſtly tended to the diſſolution of the Papal 

18 * which ſerved for baſis and foundation to moſt of 
the lergy's privileges, and to the Hierarchy itſelf. 
Caftile, Arragon, Navarre, Portugal, had been neutral 
ſome years, without owning any of the contending Popes. 
France had withdrawn her obedience from Benedict XIII, 
without transferring it to Gregory XII. In a word, the 
whole World in general began to contemn their excom- 
munications, which they ſo viſibly abuſed. There was dan- 
ger therefore that by degrees a Pope would be thought 
uſeleſs, and thereby the foundation of the Hierarchy would 


(2) It was publiſhed in 1724. 


(3) The Deputies w this Council from £2g/and were, firſt the yr of Saliſbury, Bath, and Hereford, the Abbot of Weftminſitr, and Prior of Worcefler, 
1 


But upon the death of the Biſhops of Saliſbury and Hereford, the Engl. 
rous Delegation, ſent Clifford Þ; 


Prelates underftanding that other Churches were repreſented by a more nume- 
iſhop of Landon, the Chancellors of both Univerſities, with twelve Doctors, to this Council. Walfingbam, p. 387. 
The Deputies mentioned in Rymer's Fader are theſe, Nicolas Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Robert of Sarum, Jebn of St. Davids ; William Abbot of 


miner, Fobn Prior of Worcdfler, Thomas Spajſord, Abbot of St. Mary's at Dr; Richard Earl of Warwick, Henry Fitz- Lord Chamberlain, Sir 
Walter Hungerford, Sir Raiph Rechefard, Jobn Honyngbam, Do ot of Law, Tom. IX. p. 162, 167, 169. 85 
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have been undermined, and perhaps a new form of Go- 
vernment introduced into the Church. The Cardinals and 
Prelates of whom the Council of Conſtance was compoſed, 
were ſo highly concerned to avoid this inconvenience, that 
their ſacrificing all to that end, is not ſurprizing. This 
is the true reaſon of their conduct. But they took care 
to proceed very differently with regard to the pretended 
Hereticks, who openly conteſted the privileges of the 

ergy. To extirpate a Hereſy fo prejudicial to them, 
they made uſe of Fire and Sword, rather than ſacrifice 
the leaſt of their intereſts. This is what we are going 
to ſee in the manner they went to work in this reſ- 


ct. 

1 the World knows that John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague were burnt alive at Conſtance, But every one has 
not been at the pains to examine, for what errors they 
ſuffered that rigorous puniſhment. They were then, and 
{till are to this day, charged with maintaining 1mpious, 
horrible, and damnable Tenets. "I hey were condemned 
as ſeditious, obſtinate, and incorrigible followers and de- 
fenders of JVickliff; hardened, crafty, malicious, and con- 
victed Hereticks. Had there been yet ſtronger terms to 
expreſs the abhorrence of theſe Herefies, they would have 
been uſed without ſcruple. But, wherein conſiſted theſe 
Hereſies ? In their being Diſciples of 7/7c&1:FF? If the au- 
thors who ſpeak of their ſentence be conſulted, ſcarce one 
will be found that ſays more. John Huſs and Ferome of 
Prague were followers of Mictlig, and conſequently abo- 
minable wretches, deſerving to be burnt. In the opinions 
of H/ichliff then we are to ſearch for their errors. Now 
herein is an ambiguity, which has been conſtantly uſed 
to juſtify the condemnation of theſe two Doctors. It 
is hardly to be queſtioned, that the Council of Conſtance 
had that ſame ambiguity in view, when ſhe cauſed the 
errors and memory of Michi to be firſt ſtigmatized, be- 
tore John Huſs and Jerome of Prague were brought upon 
their I rial. - 

IV;c4liff"s opinions were of two kinds. Some concerned 
the principal Doctrines of Faith. Others related to the 
Hierarchy, the Clergy, their Juriſdiction, Power, and 
Riches. Iiichli did not believe T ranſubſtantiation. He 
rejected the invocation of Saints, the adoration of the 
Croſs and Images, Pilgrimages, and Relicks. On the 
other hand, he thought the Hierarchy had no foundation 
in Scripture. From whence he drew ſeveral concluſions 
againſt the exceſſive authority uſurped by the Popes, the 
Cardinals, the Biſhops. Moreover, he taxed the Clergy 
with leading very immoral and diflolute lives, and main- 
tained that the revenues of the Church were greatly miſ- 
applied. From theſe principles his enemies inferred num- 
berleſs conſequences, ſome whereof had never perhaps en- 
tered into his thoughts. There were at laſt found in his 
writings two hundred and fixty capital errors. His fol- 
lowers added many more which he had never taught, and 
the whole was imputed to him, as if he had maintained 
them all in expreſs terms. 

However it be, John Huſs embraced J/icklifſ”s opini- 
ons, but it was only in what concerned the Hierarch 
and Clergy. It is certain, he believed Tranſubſtantiati- 
on, and died in that belief. As for Images, his opinion 
was that a man might honour them, kneel to them, light 
up Wax-tapers before them, kiſs them, becauſe the in- 
tention referred that worſhip to the originals. So, it is a 
thing out of doubt, that he was not burnt for maintain- 
ing errors in the principal Doctrines of Faith, but for 
opinions which combated the exorbitant power and riches 
of the Church, that is to ſay, of the Clergy. All poſlible 
endeavours were uſed to make him confeſs, he believed 
not Tranſubſtantiation; but he could never be brought 
to ſuch a confeſſion. And yet, by the advice of the Car- 
dinal of Florence, the Council condemned him upon the 
depoſition of the Witneſſes, who accuſed him of rejecting 
that Doctrine, without regarding his own expreſs decla- 
ration to the contrary. It is not very difficult to conceive 
the Council's aim, in cauſing that Article to be inſerted 
in Huſs's ſentence. The Council was ſenſible, it muſt 
have appeared very ſtrange, that a Perſon ſhould be burnt, 
whoſe Principles tended to a reformation, in the head and 
in the members of the Church, which all Chri/tendom re- 
quired, and which the Council it ſelf feigned to believe 
neceſſary. It was requiſite therefore to juſtify the ſen- 
tence, by rendering this Man odious, as rejecting a fun- 
damental Article of Faith. For this reaſon, without di- 
ſtinguiſhing Y/icklif's errors, Jahn Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague were condemned as followers of that Arch-Here- 
tick. It was thereby inſinuated, that they embraced all 
the opinions of their maſter, 
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But to ſhew, by an unexceptionable teſtimony, that 
theſe two Men were burnt for their opinions concerning 
the Clergy, I need only quote what Aneas Sylvius, alias 
Pope Pius II, ſays in his Hiſtory of Bohemia, The De- 
puties of the Council having admoniſhed the accuſed to 
forſake their errors, and conform to the Church's ſehti- 
ments, they anſwered, That they were indeed lovers of the 
Holy Gabel, and true Diſciples Chriſt; That the Church 
of Rome, and all the other Churches in the World were 
far fwerved from the Apaſtolical Traditions : That the Cler- 
gy ran after pleaſures and riches : That they lorded it over 
the People, affetted the higheſt ſeats at entertainments, and 
bred Horſes and Dogs : That the revenues of the Church, 
which belonged to the poor Members of Chrift, were conſumed 
in vanity and wantonneſs : That the Prieſts were ignorant 
A the Commandments of God, or if they did know them, 

ghtly regarded them. 

The Fathers of the Council, continues the Hiſtorian, per- 
cerving and knowing the invincible obſtinacy of theſe People, 
Judged that the corrupted Members 4 the Church that were 
incurable, ought to be cut off, left they ſhould * the reſt 
of the Body. Accordingly ſentence was paſſed upon them, 
all the Fathers unanimouſly agreeing, that Perſons who reject- 
- ſound Dettrine, approved by the Church, deſerved to be 

urnt. 

This account moſt evidently ſhews, wherein conſiſted the 
Hereſy of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague; namely, in 
their accuſing the Clergy of Corruption. It was therefore, 
to deſtroy theſe enemies of the Clergy, that the Council 
made no ſcruple to violate the Safe-conduct given by the 
Emperor Sigiſmund to John Huſs, or at leaſt to allow 
him to violate it himſelf, Moreover the Council had no 
regard to the promiſe they had publickly given to Ferame 
of Prague, in order to draw him to Conſtance. It is true, 
the Council had inſerted theſe words in their engagement, 
Without prejudice to juſtice, and as far as the Cathilick 
Faith requires it, a captious Clauſe, if ever there was one. 
For was not the Catholick Faith the very point in queſti- 
on; and of what uſe could the Council's promiſe be to 

erome of Prague, unleſs againſt juſtice? Did he run any 

azard, or ſtand in need of ſuch a promiſe, if he had not 
held the Tenets he was charged with? 

Let us proceed now to the decree of this Council, 
againſt Communion in both kinds. We ſhall ſee in this, 
as well as in the foregoing Article, that the authority of 
the Church or the Clergy was the ſole point in queſtion. 
The Fathers of Conſtance condemned not Communion in 
both kinds as ſinful in itſelf, On the contrary, they own- 
ed, it was practiſed in the primitive Church, and that 
the Church had power to grant it to the Laity, if ſhe 
thought proper. But they anathematized ſuch as main- 
tained, the Church had not a right to aboliſh this practice. 
What did they mean then by the Church? Did they not 
mean the Councils compoſed of the ſeveral Members of 
the Clergy ? It is fo true, that, in this decree, the Coun- 
cil's ſole view was to ſupport the authority of the Church 
Repreſentative, that, ſome years after, another General 
Council made no ſcruple to allow the Huſſites the liberty 
of communicating in both kinds, without any apprehen- 
ſion that the Faith was therein concerned, when they 
were willing to receive that liberty as a favour from the 
Church, 

As to other opinions which appeared at the ſame time, 
but which attacked not the Clergy, the Council of Con- 

Nance behaved with an aſtoniſhing coldneſs. John Petit, 
advocate of the Duke of Burgundy, maintained, it was 
lawful for any private Perſon to kill a Tyrant, even by 
ſurprize. This Tenet being brought before the Council, 
how did they proceed? After much ſollicitation, they de- 
clared it erroneous, without naming the Author, or com- 
ing upon his Perſon, though they had ordered 1 £4 
Bones to be dug up thirty years after his burial, The 
of the Scourgers (1) broached ſeveral capital errors. But 
the Council was content with the bare propoſal of finding 
ſome gentle means to reſtore them to the unity of the 
Church. . . 

What reformation could be expected from a Council, 
which ſo rigorouſly proſecuted ſuch as conteſted the pri- 
vileges of the Pope, the Cardinals and the Clergy ? The 
reformation muſt have begun with the ſuppreſſion of moſt 

of theſe Prerogatives. Indeed, before Martin V's election, 
the reforming of the Court of Rome was talked of in the 
Council; and a liſt of the abuſes to be fedreſſed, Was 
drawn up. But by the artifices of ſome, and particularly 
of the Cardinals, this noble deſign came to nothing. 
Pope was elected, and the Pope elect found means to have 
this Article deferred to a more convenient Seaſon. 


(1) Otherwiſe called Flagel/antes: This Sect firſt appeared at Perouſa in 1260, having for its Author a Hermit named Rainerur. They exerted a Croſs 1 


in their hands, wore a Cowl on their heads, and went naked to the waſte. Twice a day, and once in the night, they laſhed themſelves wi # 
Cords ſtuck with Points or Pins, which gave occafion to their name. They affirmed, That their Blood united in fuch 4 manner with Chriſt & 
had the ſame virtue. They perſuaded the People, that the Goſpel had ctaſed, and ſuffered all fort of Perjurios« 285 
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Bail. 


Book XIV. 


This ĩs the ſum of the moſt remarkable Tranſactions in 
the Council of Conſtance. A very full account of theſe 
things will be ſound in the fore - mentioned new Hiſtory, 
to which the Reader is referred. Let us ſee now what 
the Council of Baſil ated with reſpect to the Huſſites, and 
the quarrel of Pope Eugenius IV, with the ſame Council, 
Nothing is more proper to ſhew the State of the Church 
of thoſe days. 


nien of te The Bohemians, who for the moſt part had embraced 
C-il of the opinions of John Hufs, highly reſented the uſage he 


had met with. This ſeverity ſerving enly to confirm 
them in their Tenets, they reſolved to maintain them in 
ſpite of the Council's decrees. Communion in both kinds 
was the principal Doctrine. This occaſioned terrible com- 
motions in Bohemia, which Martin V greatly inflamed by 
his haughty treatment of the Huites. In the midſt of 
theſe troubles, 3 King of Bohemia dying, Sigi, 
mund his Brother, who was Emperor, pretended to the 
ſucceſſion, But the Bohemians rejected him, becauſe he 
would not conſent, they ſhould live in the Faith they pro- 
feſſed. Martin V ſupporting Sigi/mund, publiſhed a Cru- 
ſade againſt the Hulſites, and thereby obliged them to arm 
in defence of their lives, It is needleſs to inquire here, 
whether Sigiſnund had any right to mount the Throne of 
Bohemia without the conſent of the States. I his is a query 
which would lead me too far. However that be, Zista a 
Bohemian, heading the Hufſites, defeated Sigiſmund feve- 
ral times, and made him as well as the Pope deſpair of 
extirpating theſe pretended Hereticks by arms. This War 
laſted till the Council of Bail, without Sigiſmund's being 
able to take peaceable poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia. 

The Council of Baſil, which met in 1431, finding 
that the Arms of Sigiſmund and the Croiſes had not the 
ſucceſs that was expected, reſolved to make Peace with 
the Hufſites. Probably, their aim was to ſet Sigiſmund 
at any rate on the Throne of Bohemza, in order to in- 
able him the better to take proper meaſures to extirpate 
theſe People. For that purpoſe, they ſent Deputies into 
Bohemia, to invite the Huffites to come and produce their 
reaſons before the Council. They agreed to it, and their 
Deputies being arrived at Baſil, required theſe four 
things, for which they offered to be reconciled to the 
Church. 


Firſt, That Communion in both kinds ſhould be admi- 
niſtred to the Bohemian Laity. 

Secondly, That offenders ſhould be puniſhed according 
to the Law of God, and by thoſe whoſe proper buſineſs it 


Was. 
Thirdly, That the word of God ſhould be preached by 
able Prieſts 

Fourthly, That the Clergy ſhould have no Temporal 
Juriſdiction. 


Theſe were the ſentiments of the Huffites, for which ſo 
bloody a War had been made upon them, even to the ex- 
citing all Europe againſt them. But it was not ſo much 
for their Doctrines that they were thus cruelly perſecuted, 
but for their obſtinate refuſal to ſubmit to the deciſions of 
the Church, and for their contempt of the Clergy. The 
Council uſed all poſſible endeavours to perſuade the Bohe- 
mian Deputies to an unconditional ſubmiſſion to the Church. 
But at laſt, perceiving they inſiſted upon the four Articles, 
the Council thought fit to grant them upon this condition, 
that they ſhould be firſt explained, becauſe being couched 
in general terms they might give occaſion to freſh diſputes. 
The Huffites conſenting, the Council explained the four 
Articles as they judged convenient. After that, an agree- 
ment was drawn conformable to the four Articles and their 
explication. 

This affair being thus ſettled, Sigiſmund demanded to be 
received for King of Bohemia, and was ſo accordingly, 
after ſigning certain conditions; namely, the approbation 
of the agreement, and ſome others relating thereto. It 
ſeemed that the perſecution againſt the Hufſites was there- 
by to ceaſe. But Sigiſnund was no ſooner on the Throne 
of Bohemia, but he diſappointed them. On the other 
hand, the Pope pretending, they obſerved not the condi- 
tions on which the four Articles were guns itively 
refuſed to approve of the agreement. This occaſioned in 
Bohemia freſh troubles, which were always fomented by 
the Court of Rome, and which properly ended not till the 
r OT in the utter ruin of the 

tes, 

fore we leave this ſubject, let us make one re- 
flection. Let the Hwſſites be inveighed againſt as much 
as you pleaſe: Let them be accuſed of holding impious 
and deteſtable errors, yet theſe ſame errors muſt be re- 
duced to the four Articles exhibited by themſelves to the 
Council of Ba. For this, Cruſades were publiſhed 
*gainſt them, and John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague 
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were burnt. But a general Council, owned by all the 
world, when the agreement was granted them, judged, 
theſe Articles might be ſuffered without prejudice to the 
Catholick Faith. It follows therefore, that war was 
made upon them ſolely for the ſupport of the Church's 
authority. That was the main point of Religion. But 
why were they perſecuted afterwards? It was becauſe the 
Popes would never ſtand to the agreement, though the 
Huſſites frequently offered to ſubmit to the Church upon 
that condition. It is therefore evident, that the War 
from the beginning to the end, was wholly founded upon 
this Principle, That the Church has a deſpotick power, 
and that it is unlawful to bind her to any conditions. 
But what Church is this, inveſted with fo high a Pre- 
rogative? It cannot be a General Council, fince ſuch a 
Council has not judged that Article unqueſtionable, It 1: 
therefore the Pope alone which muſt be meant by the 
Church. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the authority of 
the Council of Baſil is not acknowledged by a great, 
part of the Church; but this will be groundleſs. For, 
the agreement with the FHufſites was made before the 
Council was removed to Ferrara, and the Council of 
Bafil is owned by all the world for lawful before that 
removal, 

We are now going to ſee a quarrel of another nature, 
not of the Church with her heretical enemies, but of the 
Church with herſelf, of the Members with the Head. 
Till the Council of Baſil, the Popes and the Councils 
were very well agreed to improve the Church's authority, 
and cauſe it to be abſolutely obeyed. By the help of 
the equivocal word Church, an entire ſubmiſſion was re- 
quired of Chriſtians, ſometimes to the Pope as the head, 
ſometimes to the Councils as repreſentatives of the Body, 
according as occaſion offered to improve that Term, tor 
the benefit of either. As for the Chriſtian Laity, they 
had been long excluded out of the meaning of the 
word Church. However, though in confining the ſigni- 
fication of the word Church to the Clergy alone, there 
ſtill remained ſome ambiguity, it had not yet been ro- 
moved, by deciding whether the authority of the Church 
was lodged in the body of the Clergy, or in the Pope 
as head. The Councils of Piſa and Conſtance had taken 
ſome ſteps towards aſſuming this Authority, in depoſing 
the Popes themſelves. But Martin V, after his Election, 
had artfully evaded the deciſion of this important Point, 
either by breaking up the Council, or by confirming 
whatever was done with regard to the Doctrines, without 
meddling with any of the other Articles, He knew, it 
would be very prejudicial for him, if the queſtion was de- 
cided by the Council, as it wauld be for the Council 
the moment they broke up. At length, the Council of 
Baſil had occaſion to take this Queſtion into conſidera- 
tion, 

The Council had been called by Martin V, who had 
now appointed Cardinal Julian Cæſarini to preſide as 
Legate. Martin dying in 1431, before the Council was 
aſſembled, Eugenius IV was choſen in his room. The 
new Pope oppoſed not the opening of the Council, but 
intended it ſhould not continue long. For ſome time, 
the neceſſity of reſorming the Church both in the Head 
and Members, had been every where talked of. Now as 
ſuch a Reformation muſt have been made by a General 
Council, ſuch a Council could not but terrify a Pope, 
who had not yet had time to taſte the ſweets of the 
Pontificate, The Council of Baſil was no ſooner aſſem- 
bled, but Eugenius ſought means to diſſolve it. He found 
a pretence in the Council's Invitation of the Huwfſites to 
Buſil, during the firſt Seſſion. He affirmed, theſe Here- 
ticks having been condemned in the Council of Conſtance, 
— not to be allowed a re- hearing. Upon this fri- 
9 he publiſhed a Bull for diſſolving the 

ncil. , 

Inſtead of ſubmitting to the Pope's pleaſure, the Coun- 
cil reſo]ved to continue their Seſſions. Hence ſprung a 
quarrel, which produced a real Schiſm, ſome maintaining 
the authority of the Council, and others remaining at- 
tached to the Pope. The Council made ſeveral Decrees, 
which placed the authority of a General Council above 
that of the Pope, and the Pope annulled theſe Decrees, 
affirming, the body could act but by the directions ot 
the head. "The Emperor, the King of France, and moſt 
of the other Princes declaring immediately for the Coun- 
cil, Eugenius ſaw himſelf * a neceſſity to approve the 
Council, and conſent that the Seſſions ſhould be continued. 
But having ſent other Legates to preſide in his name, the 
Council refuſed to receive them as Preſidents. This was 
a freſh occaſion of diſſenſion. The Pope threatened to 
diſſolve the Council, and the Council threatened to ſuſpend 
the Pope. Accordingly, made ſome advances to ac- 


compliſh it. Whereupon Eugenius finding himſelf the 


was gbliged gnce to approve and confirm 
the Council obliged Qnce ie 
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The forced compliance of the Pope appeaſed the quar- 
rel for ſome time. But in 1435, the Council having 
ſhewn, they would ſeriouſly endeavour a reformation of 
the Church in the Head and Members, and made, for 
that purpoſe, Decrees to aboliſh the Firſt-fruits, and ſet- 
tle the rights of the Apoſtolick Chamber, the Pope ſaw 
himſelf ruined, unleſs he found ſome way to ſtop their 
proceedings, On the other hand, the Cardinals eaſily 
perceived, that ſince the Pope was begun with, their turn 
would ſoon come. There were Biſhops too, who were 
ſorry to ſee a Reformation going forward, which would 
be to their prejudice in many things, tho they might hope 
to be gainers by it in ſome reſpects. This occaſioned 
the forming of two oppolite parties in the Council; but 
however, the reformers had the majority. Mean while, 
the Pope continued to gain ground, fince the Cardinals, 
and ſeveral Biſhops thought it for their Intereſt to ſupport 
him. 

Another thing helped likewiſe to ſet the Pope's affairs 
upon a good foot. Some time ſince, [ John Emanuel 
Palzologus] Emperor of Conſtantinople, had been vigo- 
rouſly attacked by the Txrks. As he wanted aſſiſtance, 
he imagined, if he could unite the Greet Church with 
the Latin, the Pope and Princes of Europe would affiſt 
him with all their Forces, in defence of his Empire; This 
affair had been already propoſed to Martin V, and it was 
chiefly with deſign to accompliſh this Union, that Pope 
Martin had called the Council of Baſil, where the Greek 
Emperor was to come in perſon, with the Biſhops of his 
Church. Eugenius IV failed not to improve this oppor- 
tunity to ſtrengthen his party. He ſent Nuntio's to this 
Emperor, to acquaint him, that the time was come to 
perform his promiſe ; but, as it might be inconvenient 
for him and his Attendants to repair to Baſil, he pro- 
miſed to remove the Council to ſome good Town in 
lialy, provided he would ingage to be preſent. On the 
other hand, the Council ſent likewiſe Ambaſſadors to 
Conſtantinople, to diſſuade the Emperor from coming to 
any other place than Baſil. But the Emperor had al- 
ready reſolved to repair wherever the Pope ſhould ap- 
point. The Fathers of Baſil plainly perceiving, the Pope 
intended to remove the Council elſewhere, made haſte 
and paſſed ſeveral Decrees, which very much leſſened the 
Papal Authority, and at length cited the Pope before 
them. 

Eugenius little regarded the proceedings againſt him at 
Baſil. When he heard the Greets were arrived at Venice, 
he publiſhed a Bull for tranſlating the Council of Baſil 
to Ferrara. The Council refuſed to comply with the 
Bull, and by a majority of Votes ſuſpended the Pope till 
he ſhould come in perſon and make his defence. Mean 
while, Cardinal Julian Preſident of the Council, and the 
reſt of the Cardinals, except one, left Baſil, carrying 
with them a good number of Biſhops, and repaired to 
Ferrara, where the Pope opened his Council the 1oth of 
February 1438. Thus aroſe a new fort of Schiſm be- 
tween the Councils, which both called themſelves Gene- 
ral, and mutually condemned each other. But the Pope's 
had ſoon a conſiderable advantage of the other, by the 
arrival of the Greek Emperor at Ferrara, with a great many 
Prelates of his Nation. The next year Eugenius tranſlat- 
ed the Council to Florence, were a ſort of Union was 
made N the Greeks and Latins, which laſted not 
long (1 

Mean time, the Council of Baſil ſtill continuing their 
proceedings againſt Eugenius IV, came at laſt to depoſe 
him, and elect another Pope in his room, namely, Ame- 
deus Duke of Savoy, who having reſigned the — 
ment of his Dominions, was retired to the ſolitudes of 
Ripaille, The new Pope aſſumed the name of Felix V. 
Hence was formed in the Church a double Schiſm, be- 
tween two General Councils, and two Popes, who thun- 
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where no better expedient was found, than the calling 
a new Council ſomewhere elſe than at Baſil and Flz- 
rence; and that Germany ſhould remain neuter till this. 
new Council was aflembled. A Diet held at Francfor:, 
in 1442, approved of this expedient, and the Counci! 
of Baſil conſented to it, though with reluctance. But 
obſtacles occurred, that prevented the execution of this 
deſign. 

2 while, Felix V, not being pleaſed with the 
Council of Bail for taking ſo much upon them, reſolved 
to withdraw to Lauſanne, on pretence that Ba! Air 
did not agree with him. On the other hand, Eugenius 
tranſlated the Council of Florence to Rome, in the Church 
of St. John of Lateran, where they began their Seſſions 
in 1444- | 

At length, in 1446, the Princes of Germany, aſſem- 
bled at Francfort, unanimouſly reſolved, that if Eugenius 
would not redreſs the Grievances complained of, they 
would all recognize Pope Felix. Eugenius demurred at 
firſt, But the Emperor telling him, he muſt comply, or 
reſolve to loſe all Germany, he granted whatever the Ger- 
mans deſired, whereupon an Agreement was made, 

This was a terrible blow to the Council of Baſil, who 
had now Joſt Italy, Arragon, and ſeveral other States. As 
for France, they could not much rely upon her, ſince ſhe 
ſtill continued in obedience to Pope Eugenius. England 
had likewiſe ſo far declared for that Pope, as that we 
find, in the Collection of the Publick Acts, Henry VI ſent 
an Embaſly to make a league with him. 

Eugenius IV died whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, 
and had for Succeſſor Nicholas V. | 

The Council of Baſil loſing great part of their Autho- 
rity, and Felix V having but very few friends, the King 
of France held a Synod at Lyons, to ſeek means to put 
an end to the Schiſm. Felix V ſending Legates thither, it 
was reſolved, with his conſent, that if Nicholas V would 
grant him certain conditions, he would reſign the Ponti- 
ficate. This was the ſubject of a Negotiation, which 
laſted the whole year 1448. Mean while, the Council 
of Baſil, finding themſelves forſaken by almoſt all the 
world, and deſpairing of farther protection at Baſil, 
ſince the Emperor and Germany had declared for Eugenius, 
reſolved to remove to Lauſanne, 

At laft, Felix having obtained moſt of his deſires, re- 
ſigned the Papal Dignity in 1449. But it was with the 
conſent of his Council, who found means to preſerve till 
ſome remains of Authority. By their laſt Decree, they 
approved of Felix's reſignation, created him Cardinal and 
Legate a latere (2) in Savoy and the T arentaiſe, and al- 
lowed him to wear the papal Habit all his Life. Nicho- 
las V confirmed this Decree according to Agreement. 
Thus ended at length the Schiſm, in which there was 
a complication of three Schiſms : Firſt, between Euge- 
nius IV, and the Council of Baf!; then between two 
General Councils; and laſtly, between two Popes. The 
firſt may be ſaid not to be yet ended, ſince the diſpute 
which occaſioned it, till ſubſiſts. The Court of Rome's 
Adherents perpetually inveigh againſt the Council of Ball, 
for decreeing, that a General Council is above the Pope. 
On the other hand, their oppoſers reſt upon the Decrees 
of this Council to ſupport their opinion. Very probably, 
this queſtion will remain long undecided. 

I have a little enlarged upon what paſſed in the two 
famous Councils of Conſlance and Baſil, becauſe nothing, 
in my opinion, is more proper to diſcover the wretched 
ſtate of the Church of thoſe days. From the doſe of the 
laſt Schiſm, to the end of the XVth Century, the papal 
Chair was filled with Popes cruelly bent upon the de- 
ſtruction of the Hufſites, contrary to the Faith of the 
Agreement, or wholly employed in maintaining the ex- 
orbitant power uſurped by their Predeceſſors, and gene- 


rally to have an opportunity to ſatisfy their Avarice. . 
the 
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dered their Anathema's againſt one another, to the great 
{ſcandal of Chriftendom, It was no ſmall embarraſſment to 
moſt people, to ſee thus two Popes and two Councils con- 
demning one another, and each excommunicating the Ad- 
herents of the other party, without ſparing even thoſe 
who thought to eſcape by ſtanding neutral. 

Charles VII, who then reigned in France, cauſed a 
Synod to be held on this occaſion, in which it was re- 
ſolved, that France ſhould own the Council of Bail for 
lawful, but ſhould remain however in the obedience of 
Pope Eugenius. Another embarraſſment to the French. 
Indeed, it is pretty hard to conceive, how two ſuch oppo- 
tite things could be reconciled, 

In 1441 was held in Germany another ſuch Aſſembly, 


Calixtus III, Succeſſor of Nicholas V, ſo oppreſſed . 
Ger mans, that they were forced at length to break the % 5, 
Concardat (3) made with Eugenius IV, plainly perceiving . ie wb 
it was entirely uſeleſs. 8 

Pius II, lately canonized, was ſo far from conſenting 1458. 
to a reformation in the Head of the Church, that be ex- 
communicated by a Bull, all perſons that ſhould dare to 
appeal from the 3 to a General Council. 

Paul II was no ſooner choſen, than he broke the 
Oath taken before his Election, 2 the redreſs of 
certain abuſes, which himſelf, with the reſt of the Cardi- 
nals, had deemed neceſſary. Never were the Gratiæ Ex- 
1 ſor Bulls for Church-Preferments before they 

me void] more frequent, than whilſt he ſat in the 
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(x) The Emperor, in order to compaſs his ends, compelled the Greek Fathers to aſſent to the four Articles : 1. That there is 4 4 ia Arm 


the Pope is Head of the Church, 3. "That the Holy Ghoft proceeds from the Father and the Son, 4. That unleavened Bread may be uſed int 
But when they came home, they declaimed againſt the Council, and recanted their Subſcriptions. " 20 
(2) Legates a latere are properly the Pope's extraordinary Ambaſſadors to Emperors and Kings. | : ion 
(3) Or Agreement» Whercby the Pope reſerved to himſelf the Collation of all Benefices in Rome, and two days Journey from it: The CI 
of Metropolitans, Biſhops, &c, The Diſpoſal of certain Benefices; and the Annates. | . 
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Papal Chair. He ſpent the whole time of his Pontifi- 
cate in ftriving to aboliſh the pragmatick Saction (1) in 
France, which deburred him of the liberty of doing there 
hatever he pleaſed. : : 
e IV, Faiſed, by one of his Bulls, the Hierarchy 
to the higheſt degree it could be carried, at a time when 
the exceſſive power uſurped by the Clergy was generally 
complained of, 

ſunscent VIII, quarrelled with Ferdinand of Arragon, 
King of Naples, and by his Solicitations inclined Charles 
VIII, to carry his Arms into /taly. 

Alxzander VI, was one of the moſt corrupt Men of his 
ave, *Tis of him a famous Roman Catholick writer gives 
this fine Character, that he would have been the wickedeſt 
Man in the world, if his Baſtard Son (2) had not been 
more wicked than himſelf. 

I paſs over in ſilence the cruel eagerneſs of all theſe 
Popes, to perſecute the Bohemians, contrary to the Faith 
of their Concordat. The Cruſades againſt the Turks, in 
which they would have engaged all the Princes of Eurqe, 
appeared very ſpecious ; but Sovereigns were ſo well ſa- 
tified, that in publiſhing Cruſades, the Popes had only 
their own private Intereſt in view, that they could never 
confide in them. 

Such in general was the ſtate of the Chriſtian Church 
in the xvth Century, upon which I ſhall make but one 
ſingle remark, leaving my Readers at liberty to add as 
many as they pleaſe, What I would obſerve is, that 
the abſtract I have given, evidently ſhows, how trifling 
their opinion is, who ſay, it is not the buſineſs of private 
perſons to endeavour a reformation of the Church, but it 
mult be left to the care of the Church herſelf, What 
then is this Church, from which we are to expect this 


happy Reformation? Doubtleſs, this is not what is meant 


by the word Church. It is the Pope with his Cardinals? 
But theſe are the very Men who have all along hindered 
it, and very probably, will, to the utmoſt of their power 
hinder it for ever. Shall a General Council undertake 
this Reformation? But what has hitherto paſſed in theſe 
Aſſemblies, affords no room to expect ſo great a benefit. 
Beſides, who ſhall call this General Council ? of whom 
ſhall it be compoſed ? who ſhall preſide ? Can the Pope 
be perſwaded to convene a General Council - to reform 
the Church ? will he give the Precedency to another, 
that himſelf and Court may be with more freedom re- 
formed ? In a word, will it not be the Pope, the Car- 
dinals, the Prelates, that will have the deliberative vote 
in this Council ? but theſe are ſo many perſons concerned 
to leave things as they are. 

Will it be ſaid with ſome, that the Church has no need 
of reformation ? that ſhe is innocent and pure, without 
ſpot or wrinkle, or any thing like it ? that all the Pre- 
rogatives enjoyed by the Popes, the Cardinals, the Biſhops, 
belong to them by divine Right ? that the Pope exerciſes 
only the power committed to him by Chriſt ? that his 
deciſions are infallible, as well in point of fact, as of 
right; and the ſame obedience muſt be paid to his De- 
crees, as to thoſe of God himſelf ? but if, purſuant to 
this principle, the Popes ſhould unhappily enlarge their 
Phyla#eries, and every day form new pretenſions, as it 
has but too frequently happened, how ſhall they be ſtop- 
ped, if 'tis confeſſed, the Church has no need of refor- 
mation, or muſt be left to reform herſelf ? 

After viewing the ſtate of the Church in general, it is 
time to proceed to that of the Church of Exgland in par- 
ticular, England, with regard to Religion, was in the 
ſame condition with the reſt of Europe. The people paſ- 
ſionately wiſhed for a reformation of ſundry abuſes crept 
into the Church. The Clergy ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, 
as every change would be to their prejudice, As for the 
Kings, they made Religion ſubſervient to their Intereſt, 


When they imagined they wanted the Clergy, they found 


ways enough to evade the people's deſires, But when 
the Parliament's favour was requiſite, they aſſented to 
the Statures, by which the Incroachments of the Pope 
and Clergy were reſtrained. 

In the beginning of the Century, Henry IV, whoſe 
chief aim was to fix himſelf in the Throne, and who 
thought he could not effect it without the Clergy, ſeemed 
throughout his whole Reign to have a great deference for 
them. Hence proceeded all the Statutes paſſed in thoſe days 
againſt the Lallards Henry V, ſhowed at firſt great in- 


cligation to ſtrip the Clergy of their riches, according to 


the Parliament's deſire; but afterwards, turning his 
thoughts to the Conqueſt of France, carefully n that 
Religion ſhould cauſe any troubles in his Kingdom. It 
was highly neceſſary, in order to execute his grand pro- 


(1) This is an Edict paſſed in the council of Bourger in the Reigu of Charles VII. It was levelled againſt Papal Proviſions, the 
In a word, it contains the Privileges of the Callicas Church, and was ta 


Firſt-Fruits, and other incroachments of the Court of Rome. 
the Acts of the Councils of Conflance and Bafil. 
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jects, that his Subſects ſhould be ready to affift him with 
their purſes. But on the other hand, he was no lets 
concerned to live in a pood underſtanding with the Court 
of Rome, leaſt ſhe ſhould hinder his enterprize. He knew 
what ſhe was capable of, when ſhe thought herfelf in- 
ured. © So, artfully managing both the Pope and his Sub- 
Nos, he prevented the firſt from abuſing his power too 
much, without depriving him, however, of what he poſ- 
ſeſſed. By this prudent conduct, he made his Reign 
ere with reſpect to Religion. We muſt except, 
owever, what he did in the beginning againſt the Lz/- 
layrds. He had ſuſfered himſelf to be prepotlefled, that 
they had conſpired againſt his life ; and that belief made 
him at firſt a little ſevere, But as he was endowed with 
an excellent judgement, he ſoon diſcerned the intereſts of 
the Clergy from thoſe of Religion, and put a ſtop to the 
perfecutions of the unhappy Lollards, Henry VI, was a 
weak Man, ever ready to receive the impreſſions that 
were given him. Had he held the reigns of the Govern- 
ment himſelf, very probably the Clergy would have gain- 
ed much ground in his Reign. But the directors of his 
affairs, as well during his minority, as after, were Men 
of a very different character. Beſides, the French War, 
the diſturbances at Court after the King's marriage, and 
the Civil Wars which quickly followed, gave thoſe at the 
Helm no time to think much of Religious affairs. For 
the ſame reaſon, the Reign of Edward IV, was not diſ- 
turbed either by the Lollards, or their adverſaries. It is 
true, Edward ſhowed a great condeſcenſion for the Cler- 
gy, in granting them a favour conſtantly denied by the 
former Thi 
to indulge perſecution. The Reigns of Edward V, and 
Richard III, were wholly ſpent in domeſtick troubles, 
which had no influence upon the affairs of the Church. 
As for Henry VII, he made it a rule, to keep the Church 
upon the ſame foot he found it when he mounted the 
hrone, He ever avoided, as a Rock, all innovations 
which might obſtruct the execution of his two ſole de- 
ſigns ; namely, to ſecure the Crown to himſelf and his 
Heirs, and to heap up Money. Such was,, with regard 
to Religion, the diſpoſition of the Kings that reigned in 
England during the Fifteenth Century. 

As for the Engliſh Nation, it is certain, it was gene- 
rally Wickliffite in ſome reſpects. Wickliff's opinions ma- 
nifeſtly tended to theſe two principal ends: Firſt, to re- 
form the Government of the Church, and to ſet bounds 
to the power of the Pope and Clergy. Secondly, to alter 
the Church's Creed concerning ſome Doctrines long ſince 
received, and which he thought contrary to Scripture. 
Now as he found it almoſt impoſſible, that Chriſtians 
ſhould return to what he believed the antient Faith of the 
Church, becauſe the Clergy were concerned to maintain 
the eſtabliſhed errors, he | Sages inſiſted upon the firſt 
point, as being abſolutely neceſſary to the attainment of 
the ſecond, It is certain, that with reſpect to his general 
aim, in the firſt of theſe two Articles, not only his pro- 
feſſed Followers, but all the reſt of the People did, as it 
were, join with him. For many Ages the Engliſb had 
felt the oppreſſion wherein the Pope and Clergy had kept 
them. In all Chriftendom no Nation had more experienced 
the rigour of this Dominion. The Hiſtory of England 
ſhows it ſo manifeſtly, that a Man would be blind not 
to ſee it. But though the Hiſtory were ſuſpected, the 
Statutes of Proviſers and Præmunire, ſo frequently revived, 
leave no room to queſtion, that the Engliſb thought them- 
ſelves oppreſſed. &, it may be ſaid, that in general the 
Englih Nation was Wickliffite as to the firſt point, though 
many believed, H/ickliff would have carried the reforma- 
tion a little too far, and, to correct the abuſes of the Hie- 
rarchy, had run into the contrary extreme. But the na- 
tion was not generally Wickliffite, with reſpect to the ſe- 
cond Article ; namely, the alteration of belief concerning 
the Doctrines. Indeed, J/xckliff had in this reſpect ma- 
ny Followers, but they were not the Majority. Thus 
the name of H/ichliffite, or Lollard, was an equivocal term, 
capable of being underſtood in two different ſenſes. Some- 
times it ſignified a Man, who ſeparating from the Church, 
embraced all J/icklif/*s opinions. It might likewiſe be un- 
derſtood of one, who remaining in the Church, as it was 
then, and adhering to the received Doctrines, was, how- 
ever, of Wicklfſ's opinion concerning the temporal and 
ſpiritual Juriſdiction of the Clergy. In this laſt ſenſe 
there were more Lollards in England than can be ima- 
gined. This diſtinction may ſerve to account ſor divers 

roceedings af the Parliaments in the beginning of the 
X Ve Century, which ſeem to be contrary one to another, 
Sometimes they were ſeen to ſpeak and act like Lollards, 
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| (2) Cœſar Borgia, See the Hiſtory of them lately publiſhed by Mr. Gordon,” 
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But his complaiſance did not go ſo far as 
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earneſtly demanding, that the Clergy ſhould be ſtript of 


their riches, and ſometimes to condemn theſe ſame Lo/- 
lards to the flames, when they conſidered them in the 
firſt ſenſe before-mentioned. The Clergy knew how to 
take advantage of the ambiguity of that term, When a 
Man was ſo hardy as to ſhow that it were to be wiſhed, 


ſome alteration were made in the Government of the 


Church, he was infallibly accuſed of being a Lellard, and 
charged with all JYVickl;f's opinions. Hence he became 
odious, becauſe the true Lollards maintained Doctrines re- 
pugnant to the Faith of thoſe days. The firſt Parliament 
which petitioned Henry IV, to ſeize the Church-Lands, 
could not eſcape that imputation, which made a deep 
impreſſion in the King's mind. Thus it often happened, 
that People did not dare openly to approve JVickliff”s firſt 
opinions, for ſear of being taxed alſo with holding the 
others, and expoſed to ſuffer for Tenets they received not, 
as it happened to John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, It 
was not without cauſe that the Clergy proſecuted the Lol- 
lards with ſuch animoſity, ſince their Principles tended to 
no leſs than to deprive them of all their Prerogatives. At 
this very day, the Church of England, though embracing 
IVickliff's opinions, concerning the Doctrines, cannot for- 
bear expreſſing very little eſteem for that Doctor, becauſe 
he has combated the Hierarchy, which ſhe has thought 
proper to retain, 

The Lallards were perſecuted, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs, according to the character of the Kings, the 
Archbiſhops, and the reſt of the Prelates, but chiefly ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of affairs. In general, the 
beginning of the XVth Century was much more ſevere 
for them, than the middle or the end. The reaſon is evi- 
dent, For as their number continually increaſed, their 
enemies found much leſs ſupport, and themſelves more 
protection. In the beginning of the XVth Century, 
which was the moſt troubleſome time for them, there 
were, however, but very few burnt ; of which three prin- 
cipal reaſons may be given: Firſt, as the Statutes did not 
enact that all in general ſhould be burnt, who held the 
Tenets of JWickliff, but only ſuch 2+ preached or taught 
them publickly, the number of the guilty was not very 
great, Theſe Statutes were not obſerved after the man- 
ner of the Inquiſition, but agreeably to the liberties and 
privileges of the Engliſh Nation. In the next place, the 
Idea which the Clergy were pleaſed to give of the Lollards, 
was, that they entiely ſubverted Religion. But often, in 
the examination of the parties accuſed as ſuch, it appeared 
that they only believed, the Pope and Clergy abuſed their 
power too much, which was the general opinion of the 
Kingdom. It was well known, the Parliament had not 
that in view, in their Statute againſt the Lellards. Laſtly, 
the Judges themſelves ſometimes happened to be of the 
Set, and this was the occaſion of the Statute in the 
Reign of Henry V, obliging all Magiſtrates, at their en- 
trance into Office, to ſwear to the execution of the Laws 
againſt the Lollards. But I do not know whether that Sta- 
tute was ever punctually obſerved. If we believe J/al/ing- 
ham the Monk, the Judges and ſeveral Biſhops them- 
ſelves were very remiſs in the proſecution of the Lollards. 
This he aſcribes to the general corruption which reigned 
in England. But this corruption was nothing elſe but the 
inclination of the Engliſh for Wicklif's opinions; or, at 
leaſt, their ſcruple to put People to death on account of 
Religion, The moſt remarkable thing in England, con- 
cerning the Lollards, is the trial and puniſhment of 
Sir John Oldcaſtle , otherwiſe called Lord Cobham, of 
whom I have ſpoken in the Reign of Henry V. We 
muſt now proceed to another Subject; namely, the con- 
teſts which England had with the Court of Rome during 
the XVth Century, 

Notwithſtanding all the complaints frequently carried to 
the Court of Rome, concerning her continual incroach- 


land and tbe ments, and the precautions taken by ſeveral Parliaments to 
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ſcreen themſelves from the ſame, the Popes did not abate 
their pretenſions. The Acts of Parliament were to them 
but like T hunders without execution, which reached not 
their rights. Upon every occaſion, they made no ſcruple 
to act contrary to theſe Statutes, as if they had not been 
made; and aflert their Apoſtolick power, without troub- 
fing themſelves whether they prejudiced the King or his 
Subjects. The Parliament, willing to remedy the abuſes 
flowing from the continual diſpenſations granted by the 
Pope without hearing the cauſe, paſſed in 1400 an AR, 
That all Perſons who purchaſed or executed any Bulls to be 
diſcharged from the payment of 'T ythes, ſhould incur the pe- 
nalties contained in the Statute of Proviſors. It was enact- 
ed by another Statute paſſed at the ſame time, That 7 any 


Perſen ſhould procure a Proviſion to be exempt of the * uriſ- 


dition of the Biſhops, he ſhould incur the ſame Penalties, 
Theſe Acts being made chiefly with a view to the Monks, 
were not capable of producing the intended effect, becauſe 
the Pope, by the fulneſs of his Apoſtolick authority, ex- 
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empted the Monks from the obſervance of theſe Parlia- 
mentary Statutes, Ihe Biſhops, whom this affair chiefly 
concerned, not daring to diſpute the power affumed by 
the Pope, it was the Parliament's buſineſs to defend thei: 
cauſe, as well as their own. -To that purpoſe, the Sta- 
tutes upon this Subject were revived, with an additional 
Clauſe, prohibiting the Monks in particular, to purchaſe 
or execute any ſuch exemptions, upon the penalty com- 
priſed in the Statute Præmunire. 

This Statute, which I have mentioned upon ſeveral 
occaſions, was a terrible fence againft the Court of 
Rome's Uſurpations. Indeed, it did not directly attack 
the Pope, ſince the Parliament had no Juriſdiction over 
him. But as it hindered the Engli/h from applying to 
the Court of Rome for things- contrary to the Prerogatives 
of the Crown, and the Laws of the Realm, it abridged 
the Pope of good part of the advantages which he pre- 
tended to reap from his Apoſtolick power. It will per- 
haps be thought ſtrange that the Popes ſhould be ſilent, 
when, and long after, this Statute was paſſed. But it is 
ealy to diſcover the reaſon. The Schiſm which began 
in 1378, and laſted till 1409, hindered them from ſtir- 
ring. The Popes received by England, took care to 
give no offence at ſuch a juncture. It is true, chere was 
an interval of ſome years, during which Al-xander V, 
and Jahn XXIII, might have made ſome attempt a- 
gainſt that Law. But Alexander's Pontificate was very 
hort, and Fohn was employed in affairs, as he thought, 
of more importance. Martin V conſidered not this aſ- 
fair with the ſame indifference. In 1426, he writ a 
thundering Letter to Chicheley Archbiſhop of Canterby- 
ry, upbraiding him for his remiſſneſs, and enjoining him 
to exert his utmoſt that this Statute might be repealed. 
Henry VT, who then reigned, not being above five years 
old, the Pope thought it a favorable juncture to compaſs 
bis ends. It will not be perhaps unacceptable, to inſert 
part of this Letter, which ſhows the Pope's ſentiments 
concerning the pretended privileges of his See. 
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To his Reverend Brother, the Archbiſhop ef 
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never have ſuffered your ſelf to be ſeized with ſuch a 
lethargy. and negligence, No, you would have done 
your duty long fince; you would have endeavoured 
& to ſet right the miſled, and oppoſed with all your pow- 
er thoſe who had ſacrilegiouſſy invaded the privileges 
„ granted by our Saviour to the Church. Was the au- 
e thority of your Character beſtowed upon you only to 
« enrich your felt, and give you opportunity of /eeting 
„ your own, and not the things which are Feſus Chriſt's! 
„If this be your opinion, you greatly miſtake the in- 
* ſtructions of our bleſſed Saviour, who, when he com- 
«© mitted his Sheep to St. Peter's care, only commanded 
him to feed them; neither received he this command, 
ce till he had given his Maſter repeated aſſurances of his 
© love. Is this then your manner of ſhewing your 
&« love to Chriſt? Is this feeding and taking care of the 
« Flock? Will ſuch conduct as this diſcharge your duty 
&© to the Holy See? Alas! your Flock are running down 
« a precipice before your eyes, and you are regardleſs 
« of their danger, and make no attempt to ſave them: 
« You ſuffer them to feed in dangerous paſtures without 
« warning them; and, which is horrible, you ſeem to 
e put poiſon in their mouths with your own hands: You 
« ſee the Wolves ſcatter and tear them in pieces, and 
« like a dumb Dog, vouchſafe not ſo much as to bark. 
« You can behold the authority of our Bleſſed Saviour 
“ and the Holy See deſpiſed and trampled on, without 
e dropping one word of Remenſtrance, One would 
e have thought, you might at leaſt, have whiſpered your 
<« diſlike, though you had been ſo very prudent as not 
„to have declared it publickly. Are you not ſenſible, 
« you muſt one day account to the utmoſt Farthing for 
« all omiſſions and prevarications of this kind ? Do not 
« you think, if any of your Flock are loſt by your 
« neglect, ( and, alas! there are a great many, ) ther 
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Ka H AD you conſidered what a ſtrict account you Martin V 
muſt give to Almighty God for the Flock #7," 
I A. 
committed to your care: Had you called to mind the ;7 Ce. 
obligations of your Office, and how much you are bury. 
bound to maintain the rights and honour of the Ro- — 
man Church, of whom you hold your Dignity : Had 7, 1, ca, 
you, I fay, duly recollected theſe things, you would p. 95: 
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« hluad will be required at your hands f Conſider and 
« tremble what vengeance God denounces by his Pro- 


Fact. xxxiii e phet Ezekiel : Son of man, I have ſet thee a watchman 


6, 7. « unto the houſe of Iſrael ; if thou ſee/t the 


frword-come, and 
« 4%, not blow the trumpet, and any perſon is taken away, 
« þjs blood will I require at thy hands.” . 

To ſee this beginning, would not one think the point 
in queſtion was ſome new Hereſy, tending to ſubvert 
the foundations of Religion ? At leaft, one ſhould be- 
lieve, the Pope had the WVickliffites in view. But it was 
not ſo: We ſhall ſee in the ſequel of the Letter what 
the affair was; namely, the Statute of Præmunire, which 
the Archbiſhop had not cauſed to be repealed, the Pope 
groundleſsly ſuppoſing, it was in that Prelate's Power to 
annul the Laws of the Realm, He continued in this 
manner : f 

J leave it to your ſelf to conſider, what abomina- 
de ble violence has been committed upon your Province. 
„ Pray read that Royal Law, if there's any thing in it 
« that is either Law or Royal. For how can that be 
« called a Statute, which repeals the Laws of God and 
« the Church? Or how can it deſerve the name of 
Royal, when it deſtroys the antient cuſtoms of the 
Realm; and it is ſo contrary to theſe words of Scrip- 
<« ture, The King loveth judgment? Tell me then, Re- 
« verend Brother, whether you, who are a Catholick 
« Biſhop, can think it reaſonable ſuch an Act as this 
© ſhould be in force in a Chriſtian Country? 

In the firſt place, under colour of this execrable 
« Statute, the King of England graſps at the Spiritual 
« Juriſdiction, and governs fo abſolutely in Eccleſiaſtical 
« matters, as if our Saviour had appointed him his Vicar. 
« He makes Laws for the Church and Clergy. In 
« ſhort, he makes ſo many Proviſions about Clerks, Be- 
4c nefices, and the concerns of the Hierarchy, that one 
« would think the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven were 
* put into his hands, and the Superintendency of theſe 
c affairs had been intruſted with him, and not with St. 
„ Par. 

« Beſides theſe hideous Uſurpations, he has | enacted 
<« ſeveral penalties againſt the Clergy. Such a rigor is 
<« the more unjuſtifiable, as the Exgliſß Government does 
& not treat Turks and Jeus with fo great ſeverity. Peo- 
& ple of all Countries and Perſuaſions have the liberty 
« of coming into England. Only thoſe who have Cures 
<< beſtowed upon them by Chrilt's Vicar are excluded: 
« Only thoſe, I ſay, are baniſhed, ſeized, impriſoned, 
« firipped of their fortunes, If any eccleſiaſtical Per- 
« ſon, charged with the execution of the Mandates and 
„ Cenſures of the Holy See, happens to ſet foot on 
« Fng/jb ground, and proceed in the buſineſs of his 
« Commiſion, he is treated like an enemy, thrown out 
« of the King's protection, and expoſed moreover to 
« ſtill greater hardſhips. Was ever ſuch Iniquity as this 
« paſſed into a Law? Pray conſider whether ſuch Sta- 
e tutes as theſe are for the honour of the Kingdom; and 
« whether it becomes you to be filent under all this 
« outrage. Is this an inſtance of+filial Obedience? Is 
this the Exgliſß People's way of ſhowing their regards 
« to their Mother Church and the Holy See? Can that 
« be called a Catholick Kingdom, where ſuch profane 
« Laws are practiſed ; where application to Chriſt's Vi- 
car is prohibited ; where St. Peter's Succeſſor is not 
c allowed to execute our Saviour's Commiſſion ? Chriſt 
ſaid to St. Peter, and in him to his Succeſſors, ſeed 
*« my Sheep. But this Statute will not ſuffer him to feed 
them, but transfers that office upon the King, and pre- 
tends in ſeveral cafes to give him Apoſtolical Autho- 
„ rity. Chriſt built his Church upon St. Peter; but 
« this Act of Parliament hinders the effect of this diſ- 
poſition, not permitting St. Peter's See to proceed in 
the functions of Government, or to make Proviſions 
ſuitable to the neceſſities of the Church. Our Lord 
has ordered, that whatever his High-Prieſt fall bind 
<< or looſe in Earth, ſhall be buund or locſed in Heaven 
But this Statute over-rules the divine command : For 
if the immediate repreſentative of our Saviour thinks 
fit to delegate any Prieſt to execute the Power of the 
Keys, contrary to the intent of the Statute, he is re- 
fuſed admittance, forced out of the Kingdom, ſtript of 
„his Effects, and made liable to farther Penalties, If 
any Diſcipline, if any Apoſtolick Cenſure, appear a- 
e gainſt this uſage, it is puniſhed as a capital offence, 

„And what does your prudence think of all this? 
& Is this a Catholick Statute ? Can it be ſuffered with- 
* out diſhonour to our Saviour, without a breach upon 
« the Laws of the Goſpel, and the ruin of people's Souls? 
Vit hid.“ Why therefore did you not cry aloud ? Why did you 
* nat liſt up yeur voice like a Trumpet ? ſhow your 
ple their Tranſgreſſion, and the Houſe of Jacob their 
* Sins, that their blood may nat be required at your hands ? 
If all perſons who have the cure of Souls, are bound 
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to this duty, how much more are you, who have both 
the Prieſts and People committed to your care by the Holy 
See, by whoſe favour you enjoy the privilege of Pri- 
mate and Legate for the Church of England, and have 
the honour of being Succeſſor to that glorious Martyr 
„St. Thomas, who, to remove the oppreſſion of ſuch Sta- 
5 tutes, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice himſelf for the Intereſt 
* of the Church, 
*© 'Thefe things conſidered, you, who ought to have 
ſet up the Church's Standard, been moſt forward in 
the defence of Religion, and animated your ſcllow Bi- 
ſhops to a noble Conteſt, are the firſt that turn yout 
„ back, and decline the ſervice, Thus, either by your 
great cowardice, or, as it is generally believed, by you: 
** downright prevarication, you diſcourage thoſe who offer 
to. make a ſtand. If therefore the Church complain of 
your conduct ; if the whole be laid to your charge, bc 
not ſurprized, but troubled at the Imputation. Let 
this reproach ſerve to put you upon reforming your 
conduct, and make you boldly perform the duties of 
your Office ; which, were you but inclined to make 
the moſt of your power, would not be very difficult, 
Exert therefore your Character among the Laity ; in- 
form their underſtandings in this point, and endea- 
vour to reclaim them, Shew them what a ſnare this 
Statute will -prove, and how much guilt it will draw 
upon their Conſciences. Let your Admonitions be 
e preſſing and ſharp, and then the crooked will be made 
&« ſtrait, and the rough ways ſmozth.” 
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After ſo ſevere a reprimand, the Pope continues to tell 
the Archbiſhop, that he thought himſelf bound in Con- 
ſcience to deal thus plainly with him. Then he charges 
him, upon pain of Excommunication, to go immediately 
to the Privy-Council, and make what Intereſt he could, 
for repealing the Statute of Præmunire, to apply to both 
Houſes of Parliament for the ſame purpoſe, and let them 
know, that all thoſe who obey that Statute were under 
Excommunication. Moreover, he orders him to enjoin 
all the Clergy to preach publickly, and every where, the 
ſame Doctrine ; to take with him two grave perſons to 
2 his diligence, and to certify him of the reſult of the 
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If it be inquired what made Martin V, fo very angry Reaſons of 
with Chicheley, who was not concerned in the Statute of e Pee: 
Præmunire, paſſed long before he was Archbiſhop, and“ . 
who had not the power to procure a repeal, the reaſon 
is this. Chicheley had oppoſed to his utmoſt, the Papal 
Exemptions, He had diſſuaded Henry V, from conſent- 
ing, that Henry Beaufort his Uncle ſhould be made Car- 
dinal, Legate à latere for Life, and hold the Biſhoprick 
of /Finchefter in Commendam., Moreover, he had {iid 
publickly, that all the Pope's proceedings tended only to 
drain England continually. 

The Archbiſhop willing to juſtify hiniſelf, did not do 
it to the Pope's Satisfaction. On the contrary, he drew Mats 
upon himſelf a ſtill more thundering Letter, and after that HA. Ref, 
a third, directed to the two Archbiſhops, wherein, to T4. p: 111» 
mortify Canterbury, York is named firſt. Chicheley fearing 
the Pope's threats, got ſome Biſhops to write in his be- 
half, but nothing was capable of pacifying him. At 
length, he ſent him a Letter himſelf, telling him, he 
heard by common report, that his Holineſs had proceeded 
to a Sentence againſt him, which had never happened to 
any Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſince the days of St. Au- 
guſtin. That however, he was not certain of the thing, 
becauſe he was commanded by the King to bring all the 
Inſtruments, received from Rome, with the Seals whole, 
and lodge them in the Paper-Office till the Parliament 
ſate. 

Mean while, Martin V, reſolving to puſh this affair, 
writ to the King and Parliament in a more haughty ſtrain 
than had ever been uſed by any Pope. He admoniſhes, 
or rather commands them to repeal the Statute of Pro 
munire, otherwiſe he aſſures them they cannot be ſaved. 

At laſt, the Archbiſhop, ſeeing the Pope thus obſtinate, 
and not daring any longer to diſobey him, went with ſe- 
veral other Biſhops to the Houſe of Commons, where he 
made a long Speech, tending to perſwade the Houſe to 
repeal the Statute, and putthem in mind of the danger of an 
Interdict upon the whole Kingdom. But neither his ar- 
guments nor threats, were capable of inducing the Com- 
mons to repeal, or even explain the Act. On the con- 
trary, they addreſſed the King to take the Archbiſhop 
into his protection, and to write to the Pope in his be- 
half. | 

Pope Martin's Letter, and his extraordinary endeavours 
for repealing the Statute of Præmunire, afford matter for 
three remarks. The firſt is, this Letter is a demonſtra- 
tion, that the main of Religion was then made to conſiſt 
in the Pope's Prerogatives, and the Clergy's Immunities. 
Hence it alſo appears, how averſe Martin was to conſent 
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to the leaſt diminution of his pretended Rights, and con- 
ſequently to a reformation in the Head and Members of 
the Church, demanded with ſo much earneſtneſs. at the 
Council of Conſtance, where he was preſent himſelf. - 

The ſecond remark is, that at all times the Popes, in 
their Conteſts with the ſeveral States of Chriſtendom, 
have always had great advantages. Theſe advantages 
conſiſted, in that, by the threats of Excommunication 
and Interdict, they puſhed matters ſo far, that there was 
need of great reſolution not to be over-awed, and lofe 
ground, either by agreement, or otherwiſe. But if this 
reſolution was proof againſt all attempts, and the circum- 
ſtances of affairs were not favorable to the Court of 
Rome, ſhe had the power to ſtop when ſhe pleaſed, in ex- 
pectation of a better opportunity, They who had the 
misfortune to contend with her, always reckoned it a 
great Victory not to be vanquiſhed, being ſatisfied if ſhe 
would but ſuffer them to live in peace. 

The third remark, is a Conjecture which I ſhall leave 
to the Reader's Judgment. Though Henry VI, was then 
but five years old, and his minority ſeemed to counte- 
nance the Pope's deſign, it is certain however, England 
had never been in a more proſperous condition. The En- 
gliſb were quiet, and pleaſed with the Government, and 
the Victories of Crevant and Verneui! had put their affairs 
in France upon a very good foot, On the other hand, 
the affairs of Charles VII, were in ſuch diſorder, that 
there was no appearance of their being ever reſtored ; and 
therefore Martin V, could not deem it a proper time 
for him. Beſides, the King's two Uncles were not diſ- 
poſed to ſuffer the Prerogatives Royal, and the People's 
Rights, to be trampled upon, when their affairs were in 
ſo flouriſhing a condition. It is therefore ſomething pro- 
bable, that Martin V, who was much more inclined to 
France than to England, made then all that ſtir, only to 
excite troubles in England, which would be of ſervice to 
King Charles, and give him time to breathe, If the 
Archbiſhop had punctually obeyed him, and the Clergy 
every were preached againſt the Statute of Præmunire, 
purſuant to the Pope's expreſs orders, the Parliament 
would have been forced to ſupport their Act, and puniſh 
the Clergy's preſumption. Then the Pope would have 
had a pretence to put the Kingdom under an Interdict, 
which would have greatly embroiled the affairs of the 
Engliſh in France, But Chicheley's prudence prevented the 
miſchief which might have ſprung from Martin's haughty 
proceedings. In ſhort, Martin perceiving, he was ſup- 
poited neither by the King's Council, nor the Clergy, 
nor the People, dropped the affair, not thinking proper 
to expoſe his authority any farther. This conjecture is 
built upon Martin's continual partiality to France, whe- 
ther out of Inclination, or becauſe, indeed, it was not for 
the Intereſt of the Court of Rome, that France ſhould be 
ſubject to England. ; 

Before I leave the Premunire, it will not be improper 
to obſerve, that this Statute had two principal Clauſes. 
The firſt, containing the Statute of Proviſors, made in 
the reign of Edward I, prohibiting to ſollicite and procure 
Benefices from the Court of Rome by way of Proviſion, 
contrary to the rights of the Crown or the Patrons. 
The ſecond forbid to carry to the Court of Rome, or elſe- 
where, Cauſes belonging to the King's Courts. I he 
Clergy complained that by theſe words, er elſewhere, the 
King's Judges pretended to deprive the Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
of numberleſs Cauſes, which before they had the Cogni- 
zance of, They maintained, that theſe words, or elſe- 
where, inſerted in the Act, had no relation to the Eccle- 
tiaftical Courts, but only to the ſeveral places where the 
Pope might reſide. That nevertheleſs the Judges under- 
ſtood them in the firſt ſenſe, and if there was in a 
proceſs the leaſt point belonging to the royal Juriſdiction, 
took occaſion, from theſe two words, to remove it from 
the Eccleſiaſtical Court, as well as from the Court of 
Rome. In 1439, the Convocation complained to the King 
of the explanation of theſe terms by the Lay Judges, 
pretending it was contrary to the intent of the Law, for 
ſeveral reaſons alledged in their addreſs. For that time, 
the Clergy had no anſwer, or, if they had, it was not to 
Fat, 2. their mind. But in the Reign of Edward IV, they ob- 
Law. IV. tained the King's Charter, prohibiting his Judges to med- 
FP. 2: m. 3+ dle with criminal matters where the Clergy were concern- 

ed. I do not know whether Edward granted this Char- 
ter out of policy, to gain the Clergy's protection, or was 
convinced that the words, or elſewhere, were explained 
contrary to the Parliament's intention. 
0h Con. Beſides the conteſts occaſioned by the Statute of Pra- 
teſts betaucen munire between England and the Court of Rome, there 
ee Parlia- were allo others which I ſhall but juſt mention. In 1403, 
NE in the Reign of Henry IV, the Parliament paſled an Act, 
forbidding all Perſons that ſhould have Proviſion of any 
Benefice, to pay into the Apoſtolick Chamber more than 
was paid in old time, The penalty for offenders was, 
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that they ſhould forfeit to the King the ſame ſum they 


paid the Pope. The occaſion of this Statute was a Grie- 


vance introduced ſome time before by the Court of Nome 
Which was, that no Perſon ſhould have Proviſion of any 
Benefice that was void, till he had compounded with the 
Apoftolick Chamber, as well for the Firſt-Fruits, as for 
other leſſer ſervices in that Court, and paid, beforehand, 
the ſum agreed upon. 

But the greateſt diſpute between England and the Popes, 
was concerning the collation of the Biſhopricks. Though 
the Popes, when the firſt Ang/o-Saxons were converted, 
had ſent Italian or other foreign Biſhops into England, it 
is certain that towards the latter-end of the Saxen Mo- 
narchy, the Biſhops were choſen by the Chapters. The 
ſame privilege was continued to them after the Norman 
Conqueſt, and confirmed by King John's Charter, Mean 
while, the Popes having gradually extended their authori- 
ty, aſſumed the power of beſtowing Archbiſhopricks and 
Biſhopricks, by way of Proviſion, ſometimes on one, 
ſometimes on another pretence. This is what I have had 
frequent occaſion to remark, They would have at once 
eſtabliſhed this rule, that the diſpoſal of - all the Biſhop- 
ricks belonged to them by Divine Right ; but meeting 
with obſtactes, bethought themſelves of another expedi- 
ent; and that was, to get poſſeſſion by degrees, in order 
afterwards to plead preſcription, Thus being content at 
firſt with maintaining, that on certain occaſions they had 
a power to fill the vacant Sees, they afterwards framed 
theſe occaſions whenever they pleaſed, In ſhort, they 
multiplied them ſo very faſt} that hardly was there a va- 
cant Biſhoprick but what they filled by way of Proviſion. 
Time and favorable junctures confirming them in this Pre- 
rogative, there was no poſſibility to wreſt it from them, 
Thus the Privilege of the Chapters was entirely de- 
ſtroyed. 

Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying in 1413, the 

Monks of St. Augu/tin choſe Henry Chicheley, Biſhop of 
St. David's. But Pope Jahn XXIII, annulled the elec- 
tion, declaring, that, for this turn, he had reſolved to diſ- 
poſe of the Archbiſhoprick by way of Proviſion, How- 
ever, to avoid diſputes, he made choice of the ſame Chi- 
cheley ; preſerving thereby his pretended right, without 
detriment to the Perſon elected. 
But Martin V, dealt not fo gently with England. 
He was no ſooner ſeated in the Papa! Chair, than he 
boldly diſpoſed of all the vacant Sees, without any regard 
to the privilege of the Chapters. In two years only he 
filled, by way of Proviſion, thirteen Biſhopricks in the 
Province of Canterbury, It was not only with reſpe& to 
the Sees that England had cauſe to complain of the Pope; 
he diſpoſed likewiſe of all the other Benefices of the King- 
dom, without troubling himſelf about the right of the 
Patrons, or the inſtruction of the People. The beſt pre- 
ferments were generally conferred upon Foreigners, who 
underſtood not a word of Exgliſb, or refided not in Eng- 
land, and ſometimes even upon Children, For inſtance, 
he made Proſper Colonna, his Nephew, who was but four- 
teen years old, Archdeacon of Canterbury. Henry V, a 
high-ſpirited Prince, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to com- 
plain both of theſe, and other grievances. But Martin V, 
delayed his anſwer ſo long, that the Ambaſſadors told him, 
the King their maſter, purely out of reſpe& to the Holy 
See, had proceeded by way of requeſt, to which he was 
not obliged ; but for the future, he would uſe his Prero- 
gative : That accordingly they had inſtructions to make a 
ſolemn proteſtation before himſelf and the Conclave, if 
his Holineſs would not give them immediate ſatisfaction. 
I know not what anſwer the Pope returned ; but not long 
after Martin having tranſlated the Biſhop of Lincoln to 
the See of York, by way of Proviſion, the Chapter re- 
fuſed to admit him, and the Pope was forced to revoke 
his Bull, 

In 1438, the Univerſity of Oxford complained, that 
Church-Preferments were beſtowed without any regard to 


learning or merit: That the Colleges were thereby be- Ser Spelmi" 


come empty, becauſe there was no need of ſtudy or lear- Co 


nipg, to be qualified for a Benefice, Whereupon the Con- 
vocation, to whom this complaint was addreſſed, paſſed a 
Canon, That none but Graduates in the Univerlities 
ſhould be capable of Benefices, But this was a weak fence 
againſt the Papal power. 

Mean while, though the Court of Rome made the Apo- 
ſtolick authority ſound very high, the Popes now and then 
met with mortifications. For example, in the Reign of 
Henry IV, the Parliament ordered, that the Peter-Pence 
ſhould be depoſited in the King's hands till the Schiſm 
was Cloſed. | 

In the Reign of Henry V, the Alien Priories were ſap- 
preſſed without asking the Pope's conſent. 

Under Henry VI, Pope Nicholas V, demanding an ex- 
traordinary Subſidy of the Clergy of England, for the occaſi- 
ons of the Holy See, the King forbid the Clergy to grant it. 
The 
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The like demand, made ſome 2 after by Vicentini, 
e 


Book XIV. 


io, was ſharply denied b Clergy. The Papal 
de emerle ſo dreadful to the whole Church, and par- 
ticularly to England, began to-be leſs feared. The Schiſms 


did the Pope irreparable d 


During the whole XVth , it does not appear 


that any National Councils were held in England, but 
only Convocations of the Clergy, in the two Eccleſiaſtical 


Provinces of Canterbury and York. The condemnation of 
the Lollards was almoſt the ſole buſineſs of theſe Convo- 
cations. As for National Synods, they were become uſe- 
leſs, ſince the Popes had engroſſed the Cognizance of all 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. 
was ſufficient to annul all the Canons of a Council, On 
the other hand, the Popes had ſo managed, that no Na- 
tional Synods could be held without their Licence. Now, 
as in theſe Synods there was. but too frequent occaſion to 
inquire into the extent of the Papal authority, they were 
grown ſo odious to the Court of Rome, that the uſe of 
them was inſenſibly laid aſide. At this very day, in 
the States which have not yet received the Reformation, 
National Councils are no more talked of, or, at leaſt, fo 
very rarely, that it is plain the Popes allow them with 
reluctance and very great difficulties. Of this we have 
in France a late remarkable inſtance, in the tranſactions 
concerning the famous Conſtitution Unigenitus of Cle- 
ment XI. King Lewis XIV, though powerful and 
formidable, could never obtain the Pope's leave to call 
a National Council, except on ſuch terms as rendered 
the thing impracticable, though that Monarch's ſole 


Beſides, the leaſt appeal to the Pope 


the CHURCH, 


Aim was to cauſe the Conſtitution to be approved. 

The Article of the eminent Men, who flouriſhed in 
the Church of England during this Century, will not long 
detain us. Indeed, there were Cardinals, Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, and other Clergymen, very famous, but it was 
neither for their piety nor learning. Their poſts at Court, 
their Embaſſies, intrigues of the Cabinet, and ſhare in the 
Revolutions in the Court and Kingdom, were the only 
things by which they were diſtinguiſhed. Henry Chi- 
cheley, Archbiſhop Canterbury was one of the beſt, 
For which reaſon he obtained not the honour of the Car- 
dinalate, laviſhly beſtowed upon Henry Beaufort, Biſhop 
of V inchbeſter, upon Kemp, Bourchier, Morton, who were 
leſs worthy of it than he, if true merit had been regard- 
ed, But Chicheley wanted one indiſpenſable quality of a 
8 namely, to be entirely devoted to the Holy 

1). 

If there were any learned Men beſides, they were ſo 
with reſpect to the time they lived in, when true learn- 
ing was not much in vogue. And therefore it would be 
very needleſs to ſpeak of each in particular, ſince their 
fame hardly out- lived them. Some were noted for their 
great animoſity againſt the Lollards, and amongſt the 
reſt, Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury, "This Prelate, in 
his Funeral Sermon for Ann of Luxemburgh, Richard the 
ſecond's Queen, highly commends her for ſpending her 
time in reading the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue : 
And yet, ſome years after, in the Reign of Henry I . he 
condemned in Convocation the tranſlations of the Bible, 
as very pernicious (2). 


(1) In 1439, he ordained, That Vicarages ſhould not be endowed with a leſs Sum than twelve Marks a year. Spelman Conc. Tom. II. p. 689. 
(2) As there was a ſcareity of Perſons eminent in other parts of Learning in this rude and illiterate Century, ſo was there likewiſe of Hiſtorians. The moſt 


noted were: 


Sir Jou Fro1ssART, who wrote a General Hiſtory of the Affairs of France, Spain, &c. but chiefly of England. He was a Frenchman born, but 


was brought up in his Youth in the Court of Edward III, and famlliarly converſant in that of Richard II. 


He wrote in his own Tongue, which was then 


the Court Language of England. In the Zngl;fs Edition, publiſhed by Sir Fobn Bourchier, at the command of Henry VIII, the miſtakes that had crept into 
the French Copies are correfted. His account of matters ſeems to be plain and honeſt; and perhaps none gives a better of the affairs of Edward III and 


Richard II. Rapin has made good uſe of him. 


EnGUERRAND DE MONSTRELET, and PIII Dr Counts, may not improperly be called Froiſſart's Continuaters. They give a faithful 


and complete account of the Affairs of England, as far as they are intermixed with, or have any relation to thoſe of France, Burgundy, &c. 

Tomas WALSINGHAM, a Benedifine Monk of St. Albans, His Hifforia Brevis [or ſhort Hiſtory] begins at the Concl uſion of Henry III's Reign, 
where Matthew Paris ended his. The account he gives is well enough; and we are indebted to him for many things not taken notice of by any other Writer 
of thoſe times. His Tpodigma Neuftriae (as he calls it) gives an account of Normandy, from the time it came firſt into the hands of Rollo and his Danes, 
down to the fixth year of Henry V, wherein the Readers will find many occurrences not elſewhere to be met with. Both theſe Works were publiſhed by Arch- 


biſhop Parke, in 1574, and reprinted at Francfort in 1603. 


Joux Haz vinG comes next, a northern Engliſhman, and an inveterate Enemy to the Scots. 


He collected whatever might tend to the Proof of the an- 


cient Vaſſalage of Scor/and to the Crown of England; and hearing of an old Record in that Kingdom which put the Matter paſt diſpute, he went in diſguiſe, 
with much ado brought it away, and ſhewed it to Henry V, Henry VI, and Edward IV. To the laſt of theſe he dedicated his two Books of Chronicles in 


Engliſh Rhime. Printed at London, 1543 
" Wittrtam CAxTON was a menial Servant for thirty years 
as he ſays, after his return to England, an imperfe&t 


together to Margaret, Ducheſs of Burgundy, (Siſter to Edward IV.) in Flanders. Finding, 
Hiſtory, he continued it in Eng/i/p, under the Latin Title of Fructus Temporum. It begins with the firſt 


inhabiting of this Iſland, and ends (the laſt year of Edward IV.) 1483. Folio, printed 1515. 


Journ Ross, or Rovs, travelled over the greateſt 


part of Engiand z and having made large Collections out of the Libraries where he came, he writ 


the Hiſtory of our Kings, which is Rill extant in MS in the Cottonian Library, He died in 1491. 
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The Reign of HENRY VIII; Containing the Space of Thirty Seven Years and Nine Months. 


20. EN NF VT: 


ENRY VIII, Son and Succeſſor 
of Henry VII, came to the Crown 
at the age of eighteen years, want- 
ing a few months (1). The Lord 
Herbert, his Hiſtorian, ſays, the 
King his Father deſigned him at 
firſt for the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, becauſe having an elder 
Son, there was no likelihood that 
This would aſcend the Throne. And therefore, continues 
he, care was taken to inſtruct him in all the parts of 
Learning neceſſary for a Prince that was one day to be 
a Churchman. He would have ſpoken more juſtly, if he 


had only faid, that Henry VII had ſuch a deſign when 


he firſt put him upon his Studies. But as the young 
Prince was become his Heir-apparent at the age of eleven 
years, it could not be with the ſame view, that he cauſed 
him to purſue the Study of ſuch parts of Learning as 
were proper for a Clergyman. It is more likely there- 
fore, that the King his Father kept him to his Studies, 
for fear his active and fiery Spirit ſhould carry him to 
more dangerous employments. He was only Son of Queen 
Elizabeth, Heireſs of the Houſe of York. Conſequently 
he might have given the King his Father ſome trouble, 
had he thought of aſſerting his right as Heir to his Mo- 
ther. However this be, Henry having taken a reliſh for 
Learning in his younger years, preſerved it ever after. 
He always delighted in peruſing good Books, and con- 
verſing with the Learned, even when the multitude of 
his affairs ſeemed to divert him from ſuch kind of em- 
ployments. By this means he made advances in the Sci- 
ences very uncommon to great Princes. Francis I, his 
Cotemporary, ſtiled by the French Hiſtorians, the Father 
of the Muſes, was in learning much his inferior, He 
ipoke French and Latin very well and readily, He was 
perfectly skilled in Muſick, as two entire Maſles compoſed 
by himſelf, and often ſung in his Chapel, do abundantly 
witneſs, He was exerciſed in the moſt abſtruſe points of 


(1) He was born June 23. 1491, aad came to tue Crown Apri! 22. 15 


(2) Eraſmus of Rotterdam cam over into England in 1497, and ſtudied toms time in Oxford and Cambridge. His Iaſtructions mighty promoted the 


new Learning, and particularly the Knowledge of the Greek "Tongue 
6 


leſſen the noble qualities he had from Nature or Educa- 


the ng Philoſophy, which alone was in vogue in 15% 
thoſe days. But he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtud 

of Divinity, as it was then taught in the Univerſities, a 
ſtuffed with uſeleſs queſtions. Themas Aquinas's Summary 
was his favorite book. 

This knowledge, which was conſidered as a great ac- Heny is 
compliſhment, even in ordinary Perſons, had upon the 7 
Hang Prince an effect which is not unuſual, It gave! ” 

im a good opinion of himſelf, which had but too much 
influence upon all the actions of his Life. The exceſſive 
commendations beſtowed upon him by all, helped to 
confirm him in this conceit. When he was yet unex- {i i 
perienced in the affairs of the State, he fancied himſelſ 
very able; and this preſumption was the cauſe of his be- 
ing often the Dape of thoſe Princes with whom he was 
2 as wik more amply appear in the ſequel of his 

eign. 
But in remarking that this Prince had a great deal of Hi: pu 


* 


ſelf-conceit, I don't pretend to rob him of, or any ways V*"" 


tion. In his youth he was very handſome, and expert in 

all bodily exerciſes, as much as, or more than any Prince 

of his time. Accordingly, he was paſſionately fond of 

all thoſe diverſions which gave him an opportunity to 

ſhew his activity. He was couragious without Oltenta- 

tion, of a free and open Temper, an enemy to Fraud 

and Inſincerity, ſcorning to uſe indirect means to compals 

his ends. His Liberality perhaps was as much too great, 

as the King his Father's Avarice. Henry VII ſeemed to 

have been ſollicitous to accumulate riches, only to 

his Son the pleaſure to ſquander them away without an) 

diſcretion, 1 
As Henry VIII, when he mounted the Throne, was little c 

experienced in the affairs of the Government, he made uſe Sen 

at firſt of the King his Father's Miniſters and Counſellors. — 

The principal were, William Marbam Archbiſhop of Can |, ys 

terbury, [and Lord Chancellor of England] of whom 

honorable mention is made by Eraſmus (2) ſomewhere in 


his 
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Henry VIT's 


Book XV. 20. 


his Writings ; Richard For Biſhop of Minc hyſter, [Secre- 
tary and Lord Privy-Seal,] who had been employed, in 
the late Reign, in the niceſt affairs; Thomas Howard 
Earl of Surrey, [Lord-T reafurer of England] Son of the 
Duke of Nerfolt, lain at Boſworth Field, fighting for 
Richard III; George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord 
Steward of the King's Houſhold ; Thomas Ruthal, Doctor 
of Law; Sir Edward Poynings, Knight of the Garter, 
[Controller,] whoſe name is {till famous for a Statute 
enacted in Ireland in the former Reign, whilſt he had 
the Government of that Iſland ; Sir Charles Somerſct, 
Lord Herbert, [of Gower, Chep/tow and Ragland,] Lord 
Chamberlain (1). a 

Henry VIT's Funeral was celebrated with great magni- 


1509. 


Lac, ficence a few days after his death. His body was inter- 

Bellach. red at Mhminſter in the Chapel built by himſelf, and 

Stow. for the adorning whereof he had ſpared no coſt, Lhis 

Habe. Chapel paſſed then for one of the ſtatelieſt in Chri/tendom. 
Henry VII, covetous as he was, laid out fourteen thou- 
ſand, ſome ſay, twenty thouſand pounds Sterling, a very 
conſiderable Sum in thoſe days, when Money was much 
ſcarcer in Europe that at preſent (2). 

Herbert- While the obſequies were preparing, the new King pri- 
vately retired from his Palace of Richmond, to the Lower 
of London (3), under colour of withdrawing on account 
of the King his Father's death. But it was rather to 
ſettle with his Miniſters ſome affairs which would not 

The erp , admit of delay, Whilſt he was thought in his retirement 

Stafford ſen 


to be employed in devotion, he ordered Henry Lord Staf- 
ford, Brother of the Duke of Buckingham, to be appre- 
hended, probably, upon ſome groundleſs Suſpicion, which 
ſoon vaniſhed, ſince, ſhortly after, he was created Earl of 
Ililthire. 
Ruthal 7 T he See of Durham, vacant by the Tranſlation of Chri- 
og 404 flopher Bambridge, to the Archbiſhoprick of York, was con- 
Aa. Pub, ferred on Thomas Ruthal, Doctor of Law, and one of the 
X111.p.236, Privy-Council (4). 
w A few days after (5), the King confirmed his Father's 
General Pardon granted before his death (6). But all 


fo the 1 aver. 


Hall. 


Pardon. 
Pr</amat1"% offenders had not the benefit thereof. A Proclamation 
it Pepe, Quickly appeared, wherein the King faid, that being in- 
wrpluin, formed, his good Subjects had been oppreſſed under the 

ſpecious pretence of preſerving the Prerogatives of the 


Stow. 


2 Crown, he gave them leave to bring their Complaints, 
pal. Ving · and promiſed them ſatis faction. The deſign of this Pro- 


clamation, was not to reſtore to his Subjects the Sums un- 

juſtly extorted by the late King, but only to encourage 

them to exhibit their Complaints againſt Empſon and Dud- 

ley, the Inſtruments made uſe of by Henry VII, and to 

give _ ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, by puniſhing theſe two 
iniſters. 

When this Proclamation was publiſhed, numberleſs Pe- 
titions were preſented againſt them. This was what the 
Court wanted, not only becauſe theſe Men were odious 
to the whole Nation, but moreover to ſhew the people, 
the new King intended to rule in a very different manner 

Empſon and from the King his Father. Upon all theſe Petitions, 


Ale age Empſon and Dudley were called before the Council, where 
he Council, they were briefly told the principal Articles alledged againſt 
Emplon's them (7). Empſon anſwered for both, That the Ac- 
—_ * cuſation was of a very new and ftrange nature: That 
Hall. „ uſually Men were. proſecuted for acting againſt the 
b W. © Laws, or diſobeying their Sovereign; but for their 
a wy were accuſed by the people of executing the 
Laws of which they themſelves were the Authors: 
That on the other hand, the King called them to an 
account for obeying his Father's expreſs orders, unheard 

of Crime, the puniſhment whereof would be apt to 
throw all his Subjects into rebellion: That if they 

„ muſt be puniſhed for ſuch offences, he deſired it 

* might not be divulged to foreign Nations, left they 

* ſhould infer, that the final Gälelution of the Engliſh 

* * Government was approaching.“ To this it was briefly 


replied, ** That he had ſpoke with great freedom; but 
© his Eloquence was fruitleſs and unſeaſonable: That 
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te they were not accuſed of executing the Laws, or of 1509. 
* obeying the King, but of ſtretching the Laws beyond 
* their due bounds, and exceeding their Sovereign's 
* Commiſſion, which Accuſations they had reaſon to fear 


were too well proved.“ Then they were both commit- Ty are ſent 


ted to the Tower (8). The King was refolved to 1 
them an example, in order to content the people who Sto. 
were extremely incenſed againſt them. Thus their con- Hellingch. 
demnation was reſolved before their appearance, though it bat. 
was not yet known on what to ground their proceſs, In 

any other Country, an act of Sovereignty to ſend theſe 

two Men to the Gallows, would have been ſeen with joy. 

But it is not the ſame in England, where the greateſt 
Criminals have privileges of which they cannot be debarred, 

without giving the people occaſion to think, the Court 

is forming deſigns againſt Liberty. It was neceſlary there- 

fore to ſearch for tome expreſs Law to condemn them, 

But upon examining the Accuſation already brought 

againſt them great difficulties occurred. It appeared, that 

though they were accuſed of numberleſs offences, nothing 

could be proved but their mercileſs execution of the Laws. 

But notwithſtanding they had ſtretched theſe fame Laws 

as far as the words would bear, it could not be charged 

to them as a Crime, ſince they had the King's Warrant, 

in whom the execution of the Laws is lodged. It is true, 

Henry VII, contrary to the Cuſtom of his Predeceſſors, 

had acted according to the utmoſt rigour of the Statutes, 

But he might do it, and if the former Kings had done 
otherwiſe, it was more out of Condeſcenſion than Juſtice, 

Theſe two Miniſters therefore could not be tried for 

obeying him. Beſides, to condemn them for executing 

their maſter's orders, was publickly to diſhonour that 

Prince's memory, and renew the remembrance of his 
Severities upon his Subjects. It was reſolved therefore to 

put them to death upon a falſe Accuſation, of intending 

to withdraw their Allegiance from the King ſince his Ac- 

ceſhon to the Throne. It is evident, this Accuſation was S'y4r 4&«- 
entirely groundleſs. For how could two perſons ſo odious , £247 
to the whole Nation, and deprived of all Credit by the yen. 
death of Henry VII, think of ſuch a deſign, and ſtill leſs Hollingh, 
put it in execution (9). Mean while, it was not ſcrupled . 

to take away their Lives for a forged Crime, becauſe they 

were believed worthy of death, though not condemned by 

the Letter of the Law. Upon this frivolous Accuſation, 750 are er. 
they were brought before their proper Judges, and found π 
guilty, whether falſe Witneſſes were ſuborned againſt them, 

or by a mental reſervation hitherto unknown in England, 

in Judgments of this nature. Dudley was tried at London 

the 16th of Ieh, but Empſon was not condemned till the 

14th of October (9) at Northampton. Henry, either out of Hall. 
ſcruple, or ſome other motive, ſuſpended their execution 

till the next year (11). 

Whilſt means were contriving to diſpatch theſe two De'ate ab 
Miniſters, the King and his Council had a much more * Ay 6 
important affair to take into conſideration. We have » x 
ſeen, in the former reign, Prince Arthur's Marriage with rue of Ar- 
Catherine of Arragon ; that Prince's death without Iſſue ; - 5 
the "reaſons inducing King Henry VII to deſire, that 
Prince Henry, become his Heir Apparent, ſhould marry 
his Brother's Widow; the conſent of Ferdinand and 1/a- 
bella, Father and Mother of the Princeſs ; and Pope Fu- 
liufs Diſpenſation for the Marriage. The true reaſon 
why Henry VII propoſed this match, was, his unwilling- 
neſs to reſtore the hundred thouſand Crowns received in . 
part of Catherine's Dower. He was alſo afraid of lofing 
the other half, which remained to be paid. In ſhort, he 
foreſaw, that after the receipt of the whole, the Princeſs 
his Daughter- in- law would indiſpenſably enjoy her Settle- 
ment of the third part of the Revenues of the Principa- 
lity of Wates, N the County of Cornwal. However, 
as it was not decent to urge ſuch a motive to the Pope, 
to obtain a Diſpenſation for ſo ſtrange a Marriage, which 
could not but be deemed ſcandalous, it was pretended to 
be neceſſary to preſerve the Peace between Henry VII 
and the King and Queen of Spain. That was the mo- 


(1) To theſe the Lord Herbert adds, Sir Thomas Level, "Maſter of the Wards, and Conſtable of the Tower, Sir Henry Wyat, Sir Henry Marney, afterwards 
(1532) Lord Marney, Sir Ibomat Darcy, afterwards (1511) Lord Darcy. Theſe he fays were ſelected out of thoſe his Father moſt truſted, by the Coun- 
teſs of Richmond his Grandmother, and farther obſerves, that this Council was of Scholars chiefly and of Soldiers, without ſo much as one Lawyer, which he 


wonders at, p. 2» | 


(2) His Tomb, perfected by his Executors 1 5 19, toft a thouſand Pounds, which, as Money went then, might be thought a ſumptuous Monument. Herbert, p. 2, 


(3) April the 23d. Hall, fol. 1. 


(4) And Pope Julius ſent him the Form of the Oath he was to take to the Holy See, of which, the curious Reader may fee a Copy in Rymer's Fed. 


Tom. XIII. p. 256. 


About this time; the King confirmed 


to Jobn Earl of Oxford the poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Colcbeſſer, granted to his Anceſtor 


Alberic de Vere, by the Empreſs Maud; and appointed Siv Edward Howard Standard-bearer, with a Salary of forty Pounds a hear; and Sir Thomas Beleyn, 
Warden of the Exchange at Calais, with a Salary of thirty Pounds fix Shillings and Eight-pence. Ibid. p. 251, 258. 


(5s) April 25. Hall, fol. 1. Stow, p. 486. Holling ſhead, p. 799. 


(6) Out of which were excepted all Perſans guilty of Murder, Felony, and Treaſon. In the ſame Pardon, all Vagabonds and ſturdy Beggars were ordered 
depart gut of London, and repair to the ſeveral places where they were born. Stow, p. 486. 
t 


to 
(7) See them in Hoelling ſpead, p. 804- 
(8) Their Promoters In were alſo 


, and put in the Pillory. Hall fol. 1. Stew, p. 487. 


| (9) They were accuſed, as appears in their Indiftments upon Record, of a Conſpiracy againſt the King and State, of ſummoning, during the late King's 
neſs, certain of their Friends to be in Arms at an Hour's warning; and upon the King's death to haſten to Lenden, from whence it was igferred by the 


Jury, chat t 


(10) Ofober 1, ſays Stow, p. 487. 


hey intended either to ſeize the King's Perſon, or to deſtroy him. Herbert, p. 4. 


(11) King Henry the Vilth's Executors made Reſtitution this year, of great Sums of Money extorted from many Perſons by thoſe two opprefſigs: Hall 
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1509. tive alledged to the Pope, which he readily conſidered as 
ſufficient, though there was but too much reaſon to queſ- 
tion whether it was the true one. 

Ha!l. In conſequence of the Pope's Diſpenſation, Henry and 
Herbert. Catherine were ſolemnly affianced. Nevertheleſs, whether 
Henry VII intended only to deceive Ferdinand, and get 
the remaining hundred thouſand Crowns, or was moved 
8 by the Remonſtrances of /arham Archbiſhop of Canter- 
x 5 Jury concerning this Marriage, he ſo ordered it, that the 
Prince his Son on the very day he was fourteen years of 
age, made in the preſence of certain Witneſſes, a Pro- 
teſtation in form againſt the conſent he had given. But 
this Proteſtation was kept ſo ſecret, that it came not to 
the knowledge of the publick till it was neceſſary, many 
AA. Pub. years after, to divulge it. Upon the news of Henry VII's 
nh * death, Ferdinand ſent to the Earl of Fuenſalida his Am- 
pbuſlador in England, a very ample power to renew the 
Treaty of Alliance made with the deceaſed King, order- 
ing him withal, to demand the Confirmation and Exe- 
cution of that which was concluded for Catherine's ſe- 
cond Marriage with Prince Henry, now become King of 
England, 

The Spaniſh Ambaſſador having preſented a Memorial 
upon this occaſion, it was deliberated in Council, whe- 
Burnt, ther the King ſhould conſummate his Marriage with Ca- 

therine, This affair was debated with great attention. 
Nene, Againſt the Marriage it was alledged, that for a Man to 
04 424" marry his Brother's Widow was a thing unheard of 
among Chriſtians: That ſuch a Marriage was contrary to 
the Law of God, and therefore it was a queſtion, whether 
the Pope had power to diſpenſe with it. This was the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury's opinion, who could not forbear 
conſidering the Marriage as really inceſtuous. But Richard 
Fox Biſhop of IVinche/ter was of another mind. He 
ftrenuouſly inſiſted upon the Pope's Diſpenſation, and the 
unlimited power of Chriſt's Viear, He affirmed, ** That 
<« the Pope's granting a Diſpenſation, was a certain proof 
that he had the power, and was ſufficient to ſatisfy 
* the King's Conſcience : That no perſon upon earth 
„ could limit, or ſo much as inquire into the Papal Au- 
te thority; and though ſuch a power ſhould be aſcribed 
to a General Council, at leaſt the Council of England 
could not pretend to it.” To theſe Arguments con- 
cerning Conſcience, the Biſhop added others drawn from 
reaſons of State, and the King's particular Intereſt, He 
ſaid, ** That probably, the King would have, during the 
4 courſe of his reign, many diſputes with France, Eng- 
« land's old Enemy, and whether he wonld attack, or 
« only defend, the Alliance with Spain was abſolutely ne- 
« ceſlary: That in ſending back the Princeſs Catherine 
« after having affianced her, he would affront King Fer- 
& dinand, which he would certainly revenge by leaguing 
&« with France, and ſuch a League could not but endanger 
« Fngland, or at leaſt be extremely expenſive to the 
Nation: That moreover, if the King refuſed to con- 
„ ſummate his Marriage with Catherine, he muſt reſolve 
either to reſtore her Dower, or ſuffer her to enjoy her 
Settlement: But by marrying her he would fave the 
* hundred thouſand Crowns received by the King his Fa- 
ther, gain another hundred thouſand, which the King 
of Arragen was to pay, and avoid the great charge 
he ſhould be at, in marrying another Princeſs, and 
conducting her into England. fu fine, he inlarged upon 
the ſweet and virtuous Temper of the Princeſs of Hales, 
PL Virg capable of making a Husband perſectly happy.” Adding, 
© there was no room to doubt, that the Princeſs was 
* ſtill a Virgin, fince ſhe herſelf affirmed it, offering even 
to * by Matrons, to ſhew that ſhe ſpoke the 
ce truth.” 

All theſe arguments, except the firſt concerning the 
— diſpenſation, were very ſtrong. As to that, it was ſo 
Catherine, dangerous for a Churchman to diſpute the Pope's autho- 

rity, eſpecially ſuch a Pope's as Julius IT, Who was ſtill 
in his vigour, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury durſt 
not perſiſt openly in his opinion. So, the King cloſing 
with the Bühop of 7/inche/ter's and almoſt the whole 
Council's ſentiments, it was reſolved he ſhould conſum- 
AQ. Pub, mate his Marriage. But firſt he required of the Princeſs 
*111.p.251. that ſhe ſhould renounce by a ſolemn Act her Dower 
Je of two hundred thouſand Crowns, and conſent that the 


Penry re- 


(1) She was buried at Weſtminſter. Stow, p. 487. 
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ſum ſhould belong to the King her Spouſe, to be claim- 
ed again neither by herſelf nor Heirs, nor by King Fer- 
dinand her Father, nor Queen Foan her Siſter, nor any 
Perſon living, on any pretence whatſoever. Two days Ib. p. 2 
after, the Earl of Fuenſalida made the like renunciation 2 
in the name of King Ferdinand and Queen Joan. Ca- 
therines Letters Patents, wherein ſhe ſtiles herſelf only 
Princeſs of J/ales, bearing date June the 7th, it is evident, 
the King married her not on the third of that month, 

as Hiſtorians affirm, nor ſooner than. the day theſe Letters Hall, 3 
were ſigned, Their Coronation was ſolemnized on the Death of 
24th of the ſame month, and five days after died Mar- Can; 
garet Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the King's Grand- — 
mother (1). Stone, 

In the beginning of his Reign, Henry willingly left to Habt 
his Council and Miniſters the care and management of his % 
affairs. As he was in Peace with all his Neighbours, + / 
what paſſed in the Kingdom, could not keep him much ud. 
employed. He thought only of ſuch pleaſures and diver- _ 
ſions, as were more ſuitable to his years, than application 
to buſineſs, But as he was naturally liberal, his enter- 
tainments at Court were very expenſive, The ancient © 


Biſhop of Winchefter, Henry VITs old Miniſter, could © 4 


2 J, 4, i 


not help murmuring to ſee the Money laviſhed away w 

without any neceſſity, which his deceaſed Maſter had * the Ext 

amaſſed with ſo much care, pains and injuſtice, in 7 *"**: 

which he had himſelf been employed. He threw all the Cl, , 

blame upon the Earl of Surrey, Lord Treaſurer, who was Pol. Vir, 

his rival in favour under the late King, and continued Heber. 

to be ſo ſtill under the preſent, by gaining the affection 

of his new Maſter by a blind compliance to his Will. 

During Henry ViT's life he was more cloſe, and harder 

to part with Money than the King himſelf. How ex- 

preſs ſoever the Orders were for payments, he always 

tound difficulties, and by that means made his Court ad- 

mirably to his Maſter, Being continued in his poſt in 

the preſent Reign, he became quite another Man. He 

not only paid, without examination,. whatever was or- 

dered, but alſo put the King upon ſpending extravagantly, 

This gained him the favour of the young Prince, who 

was naturally addicted to prodigality. "The Biſhop of 

IV inche/ter openly blamed this conduct, as highly preju- 

dicial to the King's intereſt, But he was little regard- 

ed, in a Court where every one was ftriving to make 

an advantage of the Sovereign's liberal temper. Mean 

while, his diſcourſes exaſperated more and more the Earl 

of Surrey and the young Courtiers againſt him, who never 

ceaſed to do him ill Offices with the King. Thus the 

Biſhop who was in ſo great credit in the late Reign, 

gradually loſt it in this. His diſgrace, which ſat heavy upon Heer. 

his mind, threw him upon deviſing means to ſupplant his !* 6 

rival, by introducing at Court Thomas J/olſey, whoſe qua- Ge 

lifications he was no ſtranger to. 7/olſey was a Clergyman, 

already eminent for his merit, though he was but a Butcher's 

Son of Ipſiuich. The Biſhop of J/inchefter eaſily ſoreſaw, 

the King would ſoon be in want of Perſons about him, fit 

and able to caſe him; and as he knew Malſeys genius, 

did not queſtion that when he was at Court, he would 

render himſelf neceſſary to the King. To that end, he 

procured him the place of Almoner. We ſhall ſee pre- 

ſently that the Biſhop was not miſtaken in his Judgment, 

or __ that his foreſight was far ſhort of Wolſeys for- 

tune (2). 
About the middle of the year, the Treaties concluded ce, 

between Henry VII and the King of Scotland, were con- 2 Scot 

firmed or renewed by the Biſhop of Murray, who was land, 

ſent into England to congratulate Henry upon his acceſſion £8 b, 

to the Crown. | 261, 267. 
The Emperor Maximilian ſent alſo an Embaſſy to Henry, and aid in 

to congratulate him, and confirm the Treaties made with 3 

Henry VII in the year 1502. Aug. 20. 
Chriſtopher Bambridge Archbiſhop of York, being at — 

Rome, where he was gone to have his Election confirm- if York 

ed, received a Commiſſion from the new King to act as 

his Ambaſſador. We ſhall ſee preſently the reaſon, why 4. —4 

the Pope wanted to have an Eugliſß Ambaſſador reſide at 5. .. 

his Court, and why the King was deſirous to be particu- 

larly informed of what palſed at Rome, and in all 


I 50g, 


Italy. of 
Theſe were the moſt remarkable occurrences in Eng- . & 
2 L. 


(2) Thomas Walſey was born at Ipſwich in March 1471. He was ſent fo early to Oxford, that he was Batchellor of Arts at fourteen years of age, and from £1 under - 
thence called the Boy Batchellor, Soon after he was elected Fellew of Magdalen College, and when Maſter of Arts, had the care of the School adjoining of flanding the 


that College committed to him. Being charged with the Education of the Marquiſs of Dorſet's three Sons, his Lordſhip preſented him to the R þ 
gen in Somerſe(ſhire, October 10. 1500, He had not long refided at his Living, before Sir Amias Poxlet, à Juſtice of Peace put him in the Stocks for 


Lymin 


being drunk (as is ſaid,) and raifing diſturbances at a Fair in the Neighbourhood. By the Recommendation of Sir F«bn Nafant he was made one of the wy 
Chaplains. In 1506, he was inſtituted to the Rectory of Bedgrave in the Dioceſe of Norwich; having then, beſides the Rectory of Lymington, the _—— 
Lyde in Kent. Rymer's Feed. Tom. XIII. p. 2179. Whilſt he was King's Chaplain, he infinuated himſelf into the-favour of Fox Biſhop of # inchefter , 

of Sir 7h:mas Lovel, who recommended him to the King as a fit Perſon to be employed in negotiating the Marriage between Henry VII and Margaret 


of Sawey. He was diſpatched to the Emperor her Father, and returned with ſuch ſpeed, that the King ſeeing him h 


he had not been gone. Having 


reported his Embally, he was made Dean of Lincoln, February 8. 1508, and on the 2oth of the ſame Month. Prebendary of Falcon \Brinbold in that Church. 
In theſe Circumſtances he was when he was introduced at Court by Biſhop Fox alter Hang VII's death, where he ſoon found means to jafiguate bizaſclf 


into the favour ef his Son and Succeflor, Burret's Hit, Ref. Fides, 
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Book XV. 
ing the firſt eight months of the Reign of Hen- 

A il. hey were hoe the moſt part domellick affairs 
of little importance, except the King's Marriage, which 
was attended with very great conſequences. But there 
ſſed abroad matters of great moment, which became as 
it were the ſource of the troubles wherewith almoſt all 
Chriſtendom was agitated for above fiſty years, and where- 
in 2 was but too much ingaged. For ſome time, 
the affairs of Europe had begun to have a new face, and 
what happened this year in /taly put them upon ſuch a 
ſoot, as obliged almoſt every Sovereign to be concerned 
therein. Henry VIII unhappily intangled himſelf in the 
troubles of that Country, which ſeem to have had no re- 
lation to him. This makes the knowledge of the af- 
fairs of Italy ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it net- 
ther the events of this Reign can be underſtood, nor the 
King's character fully wore It —9 therefore be pro- 

r to inlarge upon this Subject, which concerns not on- 
* the Hiſtory Fl England, but alſo thoſe of France, 
Spain, Germany, Switzerland ; the principal events where- 
of, for a long ſpace of time, flowed properly from the 
affairs of Itah. It is true, moſt of the authors who have 
writ the Hiſtories of theſe States, ſuppoſed their readers 
to be acquainted with what paſſed in /taly at the ſame 
time. They have thereby much ſhortened their Works; 
but withal rendered them very obſcure to thoſe who were 
not ſo fully inſtructed as they have ſuppoſed. For my 
part I intend another courſe. Since the affairs of Ita 
are the foundation of moſt of the occurrences in Europe, 
and particularly in England, during almoſt one half of 
the ſixteenth Century, I think they ought to be ſpoken 
of ſomething largely, which alone can clear the particu- 
lar Hiſtories proceeding from thence. But to avoid tedious 
digreſſions which would be indiſpenſable in the ſequel, it 
is neceſlary to give firſt a diſtin&t idea of the ſtate of Ita- 
ly, as well as of the character and intereſts of the ſeveral 
Princes. 

I have already related in the foregoing Reign how Lew- 
is XII, aſſiſted by the Venetians, conquered the Duchy of 
Milan upon Ludovice Sforza, pretending a right to it as 
Grandſon to Valentine Viſconti, Daughter of John Gale- 
azzo I, Duke of Milan. I have likewiſe had occaſion 
to ſpeak of the Conqueſt of Naples by the united arms 
of Lewis XII and Ferdinand, and of the means uſed by 
the laſt to remain ſole Maſter of that Kingdom. It will 
ſuffice therefore to add here, that though Lewis XII loſt 
his portion of that Conqueſt, he deſiſted not from his pre- 
tenſions, but was waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
aſſert them, I muſt now briefly ſpeak of the other States 
of Italy, and firſt of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 

Before the Kings of France and Spain had ſet foot in 
Italy, the Popes were as Sovereign arbiters of that Coun- 
try. But it was not ſo much by their Temporal arms 
as their Spiritual, of which they made frequent uſe. For 
ſome Centuries paſt they had loſt great part of the De- 
meſns formerly belonging to the Church, About the end 

the Reign of Otho I, the Eccleſiaſtical State conſiſted 
of the City of Rome and its Territory, with Tuſcany, the 
Marguifate of Ancona , the Duchy of Spoleto, Ravenna, all 
La 13 and the whole Country in general com- 
prized formerly under the Exarchate (1). But afterwards, 
during the Wars of the Guelphs and Gibelins (2), the Em- 
perors wreſted from the Popes all Tuſcany and ſeveral 
Towns in other parts. Some of theſe Towns had 
thought fit to withdraw their obedience from the Church, 
and the Popes themſelves had been forced to grant others 
in Fee to Lords who ſerved them, or from whom the 
expected aſſiſtance. At length, the Emperor Rodsl- 
phus I, having fold liberty to as many Cities of Italy as 
would purchaſe it, there were ſeveral formerly belonging 
to the Church that embraced the opportunity, to ſhake 
oft, at the ſame time both the Emperor's and the Pope's 
yoxe (3). Hence there were quickly in Jtaly almoſt as 
many Sovercignties as Cities. The ſtrongeſt ſubdued the 
weakelt, and fell at laſt themſelves under the Dominion, 
or rather the "Tyranny of ſome of their own Citizens, 
who found means to ſeize the whole power. In this man- 
ner were formed in /taly ſeveral petty States, out of the 
ruins of what the antient Kings of Jah, the Emperors, 
and the Popes had formerly poileſſed. 

In the Pontificate of Alexander VI, the Eccleſiaſtical 
State was reduced within narrower bounds than beſore, 
though the Popes had preſerved the Sovereignty of ſeve- 
ral Cities, of which they were no longer Proprietors. 
Of this number were Ravenna, Bologna, — Urbino, 
Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Imola, Cena, Peruſa. Not- 
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withſtanding, all theſe loſſes, they were ſtill very powerful; 
becauſe their ſpiritual arms gave them great advantages 
over their Neighbours. , Moreover, beſides the revenues 
of the Fcclefiaftical State, they had very conſiderable in- 
comes from all Chriſtendom. 

But when Lewis XII took poſſeſſion of the Duchy of 
Milan, and Ferdinand of the Kingdom of Naples, the 
affairs of Italy had quite another face, Then the tem- 
poral power of the Popes was nothing in compariſon of 
that of theſe two Monarchs, who beſides their Domini- 
ons in [taly, had moreover at their command the Forces 
of two large Kingdoms. On the other hand, the Raman 
Pontiff met with much more oppoſition, when they had a 
mind to brandiſh their ſpiritual weapons, whoſe force was 
in proportion to the weakneſs of thoſe againſt whom 
they were darted, For this reaſon they ſought all ſorts 
of means to drive the Foreigners out of /taly, But as 
they could not by their own ſtrength execute ſuch a de- 
ſign, they were forced to make uſe of one of theſe Kings 
to deſtroy the other, in which their policy was often de- 
ceived, For, they could not humble one, without giving 
the other a ſuperiority more deſtructive of their intereſts, 
than the equality which was between them before. This 
for many years was the occaſion of all the Pope's in- 
trigues, and withal an incumbrance they could never get 
clear of, Sometimes they joined with one to pull down 
the other ; ſometimes ſetting them at variance, they re- 
mained bare Spectators of the Battle; and ſometimes 
they called in Foreigners to make the ballance - incline to 
the fide they intended to favour, But whatever was the 
ſucceſs of theſe Wars, the Conqueror ever became very 
formidable to the Pope and all Ztraly. It is certain there- 
fore that the Conqueſts of Naples and Milan gave a mor- 
tal wound to the temporal power of the Popes, and were 
alſo very prejudicial to their ſpiritual authority. As the 
Popes from thenceforward had frequent occaſions of quar- 
rel with the Kings of France, now become their Neigh- 
bours, they ſometimes made uſe of their ſpiritual arms, 
but not with the ſame ſucceſs as formerly againſt the So- 
vereigns of Italy. As they had to deal with Princes who 
did not eaſily bend, they only gave them occaſion to ex- 
amine the grounds of the Papal authority ; and this inqui- 
ry was not to the advantage of the Popes. 

Beſides the intereſt of their See, the Raman Pontiffs hd 
alſo that of their Family, of which they were no leſs inind- 
ful, Every one of them ſeeking to raiſe his Nephevrs or 
other Relations ; all the Cities formerly belonging to the 
Church were ſo many objects that 2 har their deſires. 
Alexander VI, who of all the Popes his Predeceſſors was 
the leaſt ſcrupulous, had formed the defign of making 
ng a Borgia his Baſtard a great Prince, by erecting him 
a State out of ſeveral Cities or States of /a Romagna, 
which ſtill owned the Pope's Sovereignty, and were under 
his protection. To execute this deſign it was that Cæſar 
Borgia, either by fraud or force, became maſter of Periſa, 
Urbino, Imola, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Ceſena, under 
colour that the Poſſeſſors had not been punctual in pay- 
ing the tribute or annual relief to the Holy Sce. But 
Alexander VI dying before his Son was well ſettled in his 
Conqueſts, it happened, during the thort Pontificate of 
Pius III, and the interval between his death and the clec- 
tion of Julius II, that the former owners of theſe Ci- 
ties found means to recover them. This was chiefly by 
the aſſiſtance of the Yenetians, who, for their pains, kept 
Faenza and Rimini. | 

Julius II, who ſucceeded Pius III, formed for the Houſe 
of la Rovere, of which he was, the ſame projedts as Alex- 
ander VI had formed for that of Borgia. He was no 
ſooner in the Papal Chair, but he begun the execution 
of- his deſigns, with imperiouſly acquainting the Yerctians, 
that his intention was to re-annex to the Church what- 
ever had been alienated, and therefore they muſt reſtore 
Faenza and Rimini, Upon their refuſal, he demanded 
aid of the Emperor Maximilian, This was properly 
the firſt riſe of the League of Cambray, mentioned in 
the foregoing Reign, and of which I ſhall be obliged to 
ſpeak more fully hereafter, 

The Senate of Venice had long paſſed for the wiſeſt and 
moſt politick aſſembly in the World. By their prudence 
and abilities they had by degrees formed in Terra fir- 
ma (4), a State, which, being ſupported by a very ſtrong 
naval Force, was inferior to none in Italy. "This State 
conſiſted of Friuli, Treviſo, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Bergamo, Breſcia, Crema, Cremma, Rovigo, and the whole 
Paleſin, Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini. Moſt of theſe Citics 
with their Territories were formerly part of the King- 


(1) so was this D'frit formerly called, becauſe it was governed by the Emperor of Conflantinople's General in the Weſt, named his Fxarch, 
who reſided at Ravenna, The firſt Fxarch was under Fuftin the ycung, in 567, after Beliſarius and Narſes had driven the Barbatians out of 1taiy : 


The laſt was Eutychius, defeated by 
a Preſent of it to the Pope. 
(2) See above, p+ 362. Note (1). ( 


(4, The Towns belonging to the Republick of Yenice are of two forts : 
the reſt are maritime, and called the Sea- Stare. 
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Aﬀtelpbus King of the Lembards in 744. Pepin, King of France, turned him cut uf the Exarcliate, and made 
3) As Florence, Gema, Lucca, Bulagna, &c. 


Thoſe in Lombardy, that comp. ſe 1% frmay or the firm L. d State; 
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1509, dom of [taly, Aſter that, they fell under the Dominion 
of the German Emperors , who governed them by their 
Vicars. At length, either theſe Vicars were become So- 
vercigns, or, being expelled, the Cities had recovered their 
liberty, to fall again afterwards under the Tyranny of 
ſome private Perſons, who had uſurped an abſolute power. 
Of theſe the Venetians had acquired them, either by Mo- 
ney or forcs of arms. But however it be, when they 
had made theſe acquiſitions, it is certain, the authority of 
the Emperors was ſeldom acknowledged, Mean while 
the Emperors {till preſerved their pretenſions to all theſe 
Cities, as having been formerly parts of the Empire, or 
rather of the Kingdom of Itah, injoyed by ſome of their 
predeceſſors. Friuli was conquered upon the Church of 
Aquilcia, to whom it was preſented by O I; Raven- 
na, Faenza, Rimini, formerly belonged to the See of 
Rome. Revigs and the Peleſin were conquered upon the 
Duke of Fra. Cremona, and Gierradadda, appertain- 
ed to the Duchy of Hilau, having been reſigned by Lew- 
is XII. Breſcia was taken from the Dukes of Milan, 
and Crema frecly given up by Duke Francis Sſerza. 
They had till in the Kingdom of Naples five Maritime 
places, mortgaged to them by one of the Kings. 

Bolgzm. Bologna (1) was a rich and powerful City; but not ſo 

Ghrard. confiderable as formerly. Civil diſcords had at length 

r compelled her upon certain terms to ſubmit to the Church. 

After that, the City was governed by the Pope's Legates, 
{ent thither from time to time. But their Dominion ſuf- 
ſered frequent interruptions. The Legates oppreſſing the 
People, forced them oſten to ſhake off their yoke and 
expe! them the City, But it was only to fall again 
undder the Tyranny of the heads of Faction, who by 
their cppreſſions forced them to have recourſe to the Pope 
and receive his Legates again. This is what happened 
ſeveral times. In the year 1440, Hannibal Bentiveglio 
hecame ſo powerſul, that he was little leſs than a Sove- 
reign. From that time to 1506 ſome one of the Fami- 
ly of Bentiviglios held the Government, though the Pope's 
L-2ates were till admitted and honoured, but without 
having any real power. At laſt Julius II, not content 
with this ſhadory of authority, demanded in 1506, aid of 
Lewis XII, to make himſelf maſter of Belgna. Though 
France had hitherto protected the Beativoglis's, Lewis 
however ordered the Governour of Milan to ſend the 
Pope Troops. Whereupon ohn Bentrvogho, head of 
that Houſe, ſeeing himfelf forſaken by the King of France, 
quitted Bologna with all his Family, and retired to Milan, 
leaving the City to the Pope. 

8 The Duchy of Ferrara (2) was a Fief of the Church, 

Sardi. long poſſeſſed by the Family of He, who were inveſted 

by the Pope, and paid an yearly relief in Money. This 
petty State bordering upon the Pope and the Venetians, 
and being very convenient for both, preſerved itſelf by 
their mutual Jealouſy ; but however, the Venetians had 
taken ſiom them Rovige, and the Polejin, But Julius II 
had greater views, and thought feriouſly of annexing the 
whole Duchy to the Church. 

Minden ans  14494ha and Reggio were likewiſe under the Dominion 

Rexgio. Of the Family of Ve, not as belonging to the Duchy of 

S. But. Ferrara, but as a diſtin State acquired by that Family 

Pigna- aſter being poſſeſſed of Ferrara. Julius II, had alſo preten- 

O 7 
ſions to theſe two Cities, as having been formerly given 
to the Church by Char/emain, and perhaps on the ſole pre- 
tence, that they belonged to the Duke of Ferrara his Vaſſal. 

WITS Urbino (3) had formerly been of the Church's demean. 

Cimarelli. But the Popes had not for many years challenged more 

than the right of Sovereignty. Cæſar Borgia had ſeized this 
City, and expelled Duke Guidobaldi Ubaldini, who re- 
covered it after the death of Alexander VI. As Guido- 
bald; had no Children, Julius II perſwaded him to adopt 
Francis Maria de la Rovere, Nephew to both, Son of the 
Pope's Brother and the Duke's Siſter. Shortly after, Ja 
Rovere became Duke of Urbinz, by the death of Guido- 
bald; his adoptive Father. 

Parma and Parma and Placentia had been under the dominion of 

Placentia, ſeveral Lords or Tyrants, till at laſt they became ſubject 

Alberti. to the Dukes of Milan. Lewis XII took poſſeſſion of 

them after his - Conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 

Florence. Flzrence, a very potent City, and the chief of Tuſcany, 

Machiavel. was fallen at length under the Dominion of the Family 

of Madicis. But aſterwards an oppoſite Faction prevail- 
ing, they were driven from thence, and were now in 
exile, attempting however from time to time to be reſtored 
to their Country, 

Piſa. Piſa had been formerly a very conſiderable City by rea- 

Alberti. ſon of her naval Forces; but at length becoming ſubject 

to the Dukes of Milan, a Baſtard of that Family, to 


(1) The ſecond Ci'y of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and the third of the four moſt considerable Univerſitie; in the Werld, Paris, Orford, Balsa, an 


Salamanca, lays la Fi oreF. 


(2 The Pirth-Place of the Poet Ariofls, who has a Tomb and Epitaph in the Bonedifin-s Church, 
3) Tae Buch Place of the famous Painter Raphael, and Pol) dirt Virgil, who wrote the Engiyh Riitory. 
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whom it was given, ſold it to the Florentines. The Piſani 150, 
were againſt the Sale, and would have recovered their Li- | 
berty, but were overcome. After that, Charles VIII, in 
his way to Naples, reſtored Piſa to her Liberty; but as 
ſoon as the Florentines had nothing more to fear from him, 
they beſieged 1175 though aſſiſted by the Yenetians, and 
the Siege was ſtill carrying on at the time of the League 
of Cambray. | 

The City of Gena, after ſundry Revolutions cauſed by Geno: 
the Factions of the Fregofſa's, and the Adorno's, was at Fe. 
length fallen into the hands of the French, in the reign of 
Charles VII. Aſter that, Lewis XI reſigned it to the 
Duke of Milan, and Lewis XII feized it after his Con- 1 
queſt of the Milaneſe. | ; 

This Survey of the States of /taly ſhows, that it was Mw» , 

then divided between fix Powers, namely, Pope Julius II, 7 — 
Lewis XII King of France and Duke of Milan, Ferdi- 1 a 
nand King of Arragom and Naples, the Republicks of Ve- Venetians 
nice and Florence, and the Duke of Ferrara. To theſe 
ſix may be added, the Emperor Maximilian, who with- 
out poſſeſſing a foot of land in /taly, had however preten- 
ſions to whatever was formerly enjoyed by the Emperors, 
and particularly to the firm Land State of the Yenetians, 
whoſe ruin the other ſix were equally concerned to pro- 
cure. The Emperor pretended, that all the Venetian Do- mis. 411, 
minions belonged to the Empire; he paſſionately deſired Esa 4 
to wreſt ſome place from them that would give him en- 
trance into /taly, and an opportunity to re-eſtabliſh the 
Imperial power in that Country. Juli IT, as I ſaid, 
had formed a project to annex to the Church, whatever 
had been alienated, and eſpecially the Duchy of Ferrara, 
and the Towns of /a Romagna. This deſign could be 
effected only by the deſtruction of the Yenetians, ever at- 
tentive to oppoſe the growth of their Neighbours, Be- 
ſides, the Pope had a mind to begin with them, and wreſt 
from them Ravenna, Faenza, and Rimini, Lewis XII 
repented of yielding to them Cremona and Gierradadda. 
He wanted to diſpoſſeſs them, and under that pretence, 
to get poſſeſſion alſo of Crema, Bergams, and Breſcia, 
and in general of whatever had belonged to the Dukes of 
Milan. Ferdinand was deſirous to recover without Mo- 
ney, the five maritime Towns of the Kingdom of Naples 
which had been mortgaged to them. Moreover, his In- 
tereſt required, that there ſhould be always troubles in 
Htaly, to hinder Lewis XII from thinking of the Conqueſt 
of Naples. The Duke of Ferrara wiſhed to recover Ro- 
vige, and the Poleſin. Laſtly, the Florentines, obſtinately 
bent upon the Siege of Piſa, protected and defended by 
the Venetians, could deſire nothing more advantagious than 
to ſee that Republick unable to aſſiſt the Piſani. 

Such were the motives of the League formed againſt Lg; 
Venice, of which the Pope, the Emperor, and the King of G. 
France were the chief promoters, For the greater Se- 
crecy, they ſpread a report, that the Emperor, as Guar- 
dian to Charles of Auſtria his Grandſon, had agreed, that 
his differences with the Duke of Gueldres ſhould be ami- 
cably adjuſted, To that purpoſe, the City of Cambray 
was appointed for the place of Congreſs, thereby to inti- 
mate, that the affairs only of Flanders would be confi- 
dered. Here the famous League againſt the Republick of 
Venice was concluded; and the better to deceive the Spies, 
was ſigned at firſt a Treaty of perpetual Peace between 
the Pope, the Emperor, Lewis XII, and Ferdinand, 
which was indeed made publick. But a ſecond Treaty, Hi. deln 
which care was taken not to divulge, contained a League _— 
offenſive and defenſive againſt the Venetians, the principal 
Articles whereof were as follows : 

In the firſt ↄſace it was ſet forth in the Preamble, that 2 7 
the Turks having begun to make great progreſs in Europe, ,,,;,4 
it was abſolutely neceſſary for the Chriſtian Princes to join Venice. 
their Forces againſt them, but that the Yenetians, by their Ben 
continual Incroachments, greatly obſtructed this Union. 
From «thence it was concluded, that they were to be diſ- 
poſſeſſed of what they had uſurped. This was the pious 
motive of the League. And therefore it was agreed, that 
of their ſpoils, the Pope ſhould have Ravenna, Faenzs 
and Rimini; the Emperor, as ſuch, Verona, Vicenza, and 
Padua, and as Duke of Auſtria, Treviſo, and Fr il 
Lewis XII, as Duke of Milan, Cremona, Gierradadda, 
Breſcia, Crema, and Bergamo The King of Arragon, 
2 Trani, Monopoli, Brindiſi, and Otranto * 
the Kingdom of Naples; that the Dukes of Ferrara an 
Savoy, and the Marquiis of Mantua ſhould be admitted 
into the League if they deſired it; the firſt to recover 
Rovigo, and the Poleſin; the ſecond, to get the e e 
of Cyprus out of the hands of the Venetians ; and the thir q 
to obtain ſatisfaction concerning certain Pretenſions he ha 
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upon Venice. Laſtly, that all who had any claim upon 
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the Venetians, ſhould be received into the League as prin- 
cipals, if they declared themſelves within three months. 
Thus, in order to wage war againſt the Turks, no other 
means were found, than to ſtrip the Venetians of all their 
firm Land State, and leave them only the ſingle City of 
Venice. i 

To accompliſh this deſign, it was agreed, that the King 
of France in perſon ſhould enter the Territories of the 
Venetians, the firſt of April, in the year 1509, with an 
army of forty thouſand Men: That the Pope ſhould ſend 
an army into /a Romagna ; and Ferdinand have one in 
Lombardy, with a Fleet in the Gulf ; and the Emperor 
attack the YVenetians from the ſide of Germany. But as he 
had lately made a three years Truce with them, an ad- 
mirable expedient was deviſed to furniſh him with a pre- 
tence to break it, which was, that the Pope ſhould ſum- 
mon him as the Church's Advocate, to come and defend 
the Patrimony. In fine, Julius II engaged to thunder 
out all the Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures againſt Venice. This 
League was ſigned at Cambray, December 10th, 1508. 

The time of executing the projects of the League be- 
ing come, Lewis XII departed from Milan the beginning 
of April 1509, at the head of forty thouſand Men, hilft 
the Pope's army entered la Romagna under the Conduct 
of Franeis Maria de la Rovere Duke of Urbine, and Ray- 
mond of Cardona threw himſelf into Lombardy with the 
King of Arragin's Troops. At the ſame time, the Duke 
of Ferrara took the Field in the Poliſin. But the Em- 
peror contented himſelf with keeping at Trent, and ſeeing 
the reſt of the Allies act, in order to be ready to reap the 
fruit of their labours. Mean while, the YVenetians, having 
firſt provided their Towns with Ammunition, raiſed an 
army, under the command of Count Pitigliano their Ge- 
neral, whoſe Lieutenant was Bartholomew d' Alviano. 

The Van of the French army commanded by Chau- 
mont, paſſed the Adda the 15th of April, and at the ſame 
time the Pope excommunicated the Yenetians, and put the 
City of Venice under an Interdict. On the 14th of May 
was fought the Battle of Gierradadda or Agnadel (1), 
between the French and Venetians, contrary to the opi- 
nion of Count Pitiglians, though General in chief of 
the Venetians, and to all reaſon, For the Venetians hav- 
ing no refuge but their army, it was by no means pro- 
per to hazard a Battle, But the heat of Bartholomew d 
The Ve- 
netian army was entirely routed, and Alviano taken Pri- 
oner. Whereupon the Venetians being no longer able to 
reſiſt their Enemies, Lewis in leſs than a Fortnight be- 
came maſter of Cremona, Peſchiera, Crema, Breſcia, Ber- 
game, and of all the places in general, formerly belonging 
to the Milaneſe., Morcover Vicenza, Verona, and Padua, 
ſent him their Keys. But as by the Treaty of Cambray, 
theſe places were in the Emperor's diviſion, he ſent their 
Deputies to him, Maximilian was then at Trent expect- 
ing the Succeſs of the confederate Arms. Upon the ar- 
rival of the Deputies, he ordered his Troops to advance 
towards the State of Venice, and as theſe Cities freely 
opened their Gates, had only to garrifon them. Treviſo 
alone refuſed him admittance, and remained firm to the 
Venetians, though reduced to the laſt extremity. Friuli 
and the Towns of [ria followed the ſtream, and ſub- 
mitted to the Emperor, On the other hand, the Duke 
of Urbino, with the Pope's army, took Ravenna, Cervia, 
Faenza, Rimini, whilſt the Duke of Ferrara became maſ- 
ter of Rovigo, and the Marquiſs of Mantua of ſome 
Caſtles which were convenient for him. Thus, in a mo- 
ment, the Venetians ſaw all their Dominions reduced to 
the ſingle City of Venice, with five places in the King- 
dom of Naples, which could not be of great Service to 
them. Mean while, they were not entirely diſcouraged 
amidſt ſo many Calamities, though the Senate and People 
were under the greateſt Conſternation. "Their chief care 
was to draw together their ſcattered Troops, and uſe their 
endeavours to break ſo deſtructive a League, 

The misfortune befallen the Yenetians occaſioned the 
los of Piſa, This City deſpairing of being relieved by 
Venice, or the King of France, who had deſerted her at 


laſt, ſurrendered to the Florentines, after having endured a 


long Siege, | 

Lewis XII having compaſſed his ends, returned into 
France, after he had detached a Body of his Troops, un- 
der the Command of /a Palifſe to join the Emperor, who 


(1) Called alſo the Battle of Rivelra. 


2) The benefit ct Forteitures for penal Laws was alſo reduced to the Term of three years next preceding, There was likewiſe a Sumptuary Law 
Aainſt exceſy in Apparel repealed, and a more decent one ſubrogated - Herbert, p. 6. ----- It having been enaftei in the 3d of Henry Vil, That a 
Corcner ſuould have fer his Fee, upon every Inquiſition taken upon view ef the body ſhin and murthered, thirteen Shillings and Four- pence of the 
Goods and Chattels of the Murocrer ; ſince the enacting of which, Coroners would not perform their Office without receiving the ſaid Sum of thir- 
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probably, had not Men enough to ſupply his Garriſons, 150g. 
and to keep an army in the Field againſt the Venetians, 

who were drawing together again. Upon the King of 7he Vene- 
France's departure, affairs began to have a new face. The tu 766i 
Venetians took Padua by ſurprize, and kept it ever after, 33 
Moreover they found means to ſend into Friuli an army 

which employed the greateſt part of the Emperor's 
Troops. In ſhort, they appeaſed the Pope by their hum- 
ble Submiſſion, and obtained his poſitive promile to give 
them Abſolution, and take off the Interdi&t upon certain 
Conditions which they could not refuſe him. On the 
other hand, Ferdinand, who had not vet reaped any be- 
nefit by the League, was calily gained by the «iter of 
the five Cities held by the /enetians in the Kin, lom of 
Naples. 

Whilſt the Senate was labguring to draw off the Pope 
and King of Arragon from the League, Maximilian with 
his own and a Pali//'s Forces, laid Siege to Padua, but 
after an unſucceſsful Aſſault, raiſed it, and retired into 
Germany, At the ſame time the French General alſo re- 
turned to Milan. By which means the Yenetians had 
time to breathe a little, and continue with the Pope 
Negotiations, which made them hope the iſſue of the war 
would not be ſo fatal as they had hitherto apprehended, 

The Union of the King of France with the Emperor, 

made Julius IT extremely uneaſy. He beheld the French 
King ſo firmly ſettled in the Duchy of Milan, that it 
ſeemed impoſſible to diſludge him. On the other hand, 
the Emperor could not but be formidable to him, ſince he 
had an entrance into /taly, by means of Verena and Vi- 
cenza, He did not know what to think of the powerſul 
aid lent that Prince by Lewis XII, to compleat the ruin 
of the YVenetians, and he was not without fear, that theſe 
two Monarchs had made a private Treaty tagether to ſhare 
all Italy. Mean while, he hardly ſaw how theſe two formi- 
dable Potentates could well be withſtood. Venice was 
come to nothing. The Florentines were drained by the 
long Piſan War. As for the King of Arragon it was al- 
molt impoſſible to treat with him, without being liable to 
be deceived, He knew how to improve all the Treaties, 
and ſcrupled not to forſake his Allies, when it was for 
his Intereſt. Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, the 
Pope formed the project of putting the affairs of /:aly up- 
on another foot, in order to execute his firſt deſigns. 
He reſolved therefore to agree and league with the Vene- 
tians ; to take off Ferdinand from the league of Cambray, 
by inveſting him with Naples; to uſe his endeavours to 
ſet the Emperor and King of France at variance ; to bring 
a Swiſs Army into the Milaneſe ; in a word, to perſwade ' 
the new King of England to make a diverſion in France, 
Theſe were the Pope's projects, the Succeſs whereof we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. He began with making peace with the 
Venetians, upon three Conditions, Firſt, that they ſhould 
deſiſt from all their pretenſions to the Cities of 1a No- 
magna, lately taken from them. Secondly, that they 
ſhould renounce the right of placing in Ferrara a certain 
Magiſtrate called Biſdomina. Thirdly, that they ſhould 
leave the Navigation of the Gulf free to all the Subjects 
of the Church. In the preſent circumſtances of Venice, 
there were no other Conditions to be impoſed upon her. 

After ſo long a digreſſion concerning the affairs of Italy, 
which however is not uſeleſs, as will appear in the Sequel, 
we muſt return to the affairs of England. 

The Parliament being aſſembled the 21ſt of January 
1510, the Commons repreſented to the King, that cer- 
tain Statutes made in the former Parliaments, had given 
occaſion to the King his Father's Miniſters, to oppreis the 
people, by putting forced Interpretations upon them, con- 
trary to the natural meaning of the words : That there- 
fore it was neceſſary to ſoften, or fo explain them, as to 
prevent ſuch abuſes for the future (2). Henry readily a- 
3 to what was propoſed by the Commons, not only 

uſe the thing was juſt in itſelf, but chiefly becauſe it 

naturally led to his deſign of having Empſon and Dudley 
attainted by the Parliament. Though theſe Men had 
been already condemned by their proper Judges, the King 
had deferred the execution of the Sentence. He could not 
help having ſome ſcruple, for cauſing them to be accuſed of 
a Crime of which he knew them not to be guilty, Ne- 
vertheleſs he wanted to ſacrifice them to the people, 
without incurring the Imputation of a falſe Accuſation, 
and withal to vindicate his Father's memory, by inti- 
mating, that they had exceeded his orders. To recon- 4 «of 4r- 
tainder a- 
gainſi Emp- 
fon and 
Dudley. 
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teen Shillings and Four-pence z which was contrary to the common Law, and the intent of the ſame Statute of Henry VII. It was theretore now e- 
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1516. cile theſe two things, he ſo managed it, that the Parlia- 
ment paſſed an Act of Attainder againſt them; that is, 
they were condemned to dye by the Authority of the 
King and Parliament, without any particular mention of 
the crimes they had incurred, or of the proofs upon 
which their Sentence was founded, This method, which 
till then had been ſeldom practiſed, was but too frequently 
uſed in the Sequel of this Reign; ſo dangerous is it to 
eſtabliſh ſuch Precedents. Mean while, Henry having 
{till ſome difficulty to overcome his ſcruples, delayed their 
execution till the following Auguſt (1). 

Ne Treaty Whilſt the Parliament was thus employed, Lewis XII, 

of alliance ſent Ambaſſadors to England to renew with the King the 

eeween "Treaties made with Henry VII. As by the Peace of 

1 — Eſtaples, after the death of one of the two Kings of 

vn. France or England, his Succeſſor was to ſignify to the 

Act. Pub. Survivor, whether he would continue the Alliance, it was 

Wack zz. Henry's Buſineſs to inform Lewis XII of his Intention. 

Du Tillee, However, he had done nothing towards it. But as he 

Herbert». was a lively young Prince, and abounding in riches, 

IF Lewis thought doubtleſs it would be proper to prevent 
him, for fear he might ingage in deſigns deſtructive of 
the welfare of France. His Ambaſſadors therefore con- 
cluded with Henry a new Treaty of Alliance, wherein 
the former Treaties were not mentioned. By this it was 
agreed, that the Peace between the two Kings ſhould laſt 
till the death of the ſhorteſt liver : That it ſhould be 
confirmed by the States-General of France, and the Par- 
liament of England: That each of the two Kings ſhould 
take care to obtain the Pope's approbation, with a pre- 
vious Sentence of Excommunication againſt the firſt Vio- 
lator, 

"There was nothing ſaid in this new Treaty of the 
745000 Crowns that Charles VIII had promiſed to pay 
to Henry VII, or his Succeſſors, and for which Lewis XII 
himſelf was ingaged by a ſubſequent "Treaty, becauſe the 
Buſineſs was only to renew the Peace between the two 

Att. tub - preſent Kings, However, Henry forgot not to ſecure the 

ery. dp debt, by requiring of Lewis Letters Patents, wherein he 

8 promiſed to pay the Arrears by means of twenty-five thou- 
ſand Livres every ſix months, till the whole was diſ- 
charged. After which the Peace was ratified and ſworn 
by both the Kings. 

The Pope Julius II was meditating great deſigns againſt Lewis 

3 —— XII. The Succeſs of the League of Cambray, though he 

*, had turned it to his advantage, made him very uneaſy. 
He ſaw the French more firmly ſettled in Italy than ever, 
and Lewis XII better able to protect the Duke of Fer- 
rara. "To accompliſh his projects againſt France, he 
doubtleſs wanted aſſiſtance; and to that end, tried to ex- 
Cite all the States of Europe againſt that Kingdom, as will 

. ass: be ſeen preſently, So, to inſinuate himſelf into the King 

Pines of England's favour, he ſent him this year the Golden Roſe, 
which the Popes, after ſolemnly conſecrating it, were wont 
to preſent to ſome Prince (2). Probably alſo, the King of 
Arragon, in concert with the Pope, began now to take 
meaſures to ingage Henry his Son-in-law in a League a- 
gainſt France, 

Furdinang The ſucceſs of the laſt Campain made the ling of 

falls of Arragon no leſs uneaſy than the Pope. He was ſenſible, 
ae Lewis never loved him, nor had any reaſon to love him, 

eee, and ſaw this enemy, ſince the ruin of the Venetians, in a 
condition to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of Naples. On 
the other hand, the League of Cambray could not pro- 
cure him any further advantages, whereas the offers made 
him to leave it were very conſiderable, The Venetians a- 
greed to reſtore him the Cities they poſſeſſed in the King- 
dom of Naples, and the Pope was willing to depart from 
his claim of forty thouſand crowns, and give him the in- 
veſtiture of that Kingdom for a Spanjh Genet only. 
This was ſufficient to induce him to break his engage- 
ments at Cambray. In all appearance, ever ſince the 
end of the laſt year, he had taken meaſures with the Pope 
to form a new League againſt France, But as he never 
acted openly, he defired theſe meaſures to be kept pri- 
vate, in order to attack Lewis the more irrefiſtibly, To 
that purpoſe, on the 6th of January this year 1510, he 
commiſhoned Lewis de Caroz of Villaragud, his Ambal- 


„ 


(1) They were both beheaded on Ttoer- bill, Auguſt 17. Hall, fol. 8. 


the yearly value of eight hundred Pounds; and twenty thouſand Pounds in ready Money, beſides Jewels, Plate, and rich Furniture, Ce. During his 
Impriſonment in the Teber, he writ a Book called Arbor Reipublice, dedicated to King Henry. By Elizabeth his Wife, one of the Daughters and 
Cuheirs of Edward Grey Vitcount Liſle, he left Iſſue three Sons and one Daughter. Stow, p. 487, 438. Dugdele's Baron. Vol. II. p. 317+ 

(2) It was dipped in Chriſm and perfumed with Musk, and fo ſent to Archbiſhop Warbam with Inſtructions to preſent it to the King at high 
Mate, with the Pope's Benediction-. Fulius's Letter to Marbam in Burnet's Collection is dated April. 5. 1810. 

(3; The Reader may fee a large account of the King's Juſts, Pageants, and other coſtly devices in Hall and Holling ſhead, who have many par- 


ticulars worth peruſing, by ſuch as delight in ſuch matters. 


(4) Burnet ſays, he not only ſerved the King in all his ſecret Pleaſures, but was leud and vicious himſelf; ſo that his having the French Pox 
{ which in thoſe days was a matter of great Infamy) was ſo publick, that it was brought againſt him in Parliament when he fell into diſgrace. He L 
had allo the Art of attaching ſo effectually thoſe to his Intereſts, in whoſe Company the King did moſt delight, that were always ready to 
forward his Views. Being of a gay, facetious, and open Temper, he would divert himſelf with them in ſuch Exerciſes ( ſays Polydore Virgil] as } 
were moſt agre:able to the Levity and Paſſions of Youth, and which did not perfectiy ſuit with the Character of a Dean in the Church. He would t 
deſcend to ling, laugh, rally , and even dance with them, as if for the time he had quite laid aſide that Severity of Behaviour which became 


his Station. Hiſt. Ref. Vol. I. p. 8. 


(5) A: Meſluage, called the Parſonage, lying in the Parifh of St. Bride's in Fleet-fircet ; which Empſen held Ly Leaſe from the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Weſtminſter, Rymer's Feed, Tom. 13. p. 269. The King gave him alſo in February the next year, a Prebend of Windſor. Ibid. p. 293. 
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ſador at London, to treat with Henry VIII about a ſtric= |, 
ter Alliance than had yet been concluded between the 
Crowns of England and Spain. 

Whether Henry could not ſo ſoon reſolve to conclude e 7,... 
this new Alliance with Ferdinand, or was willing firſt 7 Alter, 
to finiſh his affairs with Lewis XII, it was not till the —_ 
24th of May that the new Treaty was ſigned. It was "xe apy | 
only a defenſive Alliance between the two Kings, with a Act. Pu. 
promiſe of mutual aid upon occaſion. But Ferdinand, who Ease, 
had his views, cauſed theſe words to be inſerted : That 
in caſe one of the two Kings was attacked by any Prince 
whatſoever, the other ſhould be obliged to proclaim and 
wage War againſt the aggreflor, though he ſhould be his 
Ally : That if one was attacked by the King of France, 
the other ſhould be obliged to go againſt him in perſon 
with a powerful Army. This Treaty ſecured to Fer- rw 
dinand the Kingdom of Naples, becauſe if Lewis XII had 4 1 
intended to undertake the Conqueſt, the diverſion, he 
would have been threatned with from England, would 
have infallibly kept him from his purpoſe, But it is 
hard to conceive what advantage Henry could reap from 
ſuch a Treaty, ſince it was not likely, Lewis deſigned 
to attack him; ſo that all the advantage was on Ferdi 
nand's ſide. It muſt be either that Henry's Minifters 
were not very clear-ſighted, or he, from a motive of ge- 
neroſity for a Father-in-law, whom he did not yet ſuffi- 
ciently know, was imprudently perſwaded to this pro- 
ceeding, the more ſtrange, as he had lately renewed the 
Peace with France, 

But it muſt not be thought that Henry was then a com- Henry »; 
pleat Politician, He was yet young, and minded his % 6 U. 
diverſions more than the publick affairs. There was no- I , 
thing every day but Turnaments, Balls, Entertainments, gall. 
Conſorts of Muſick, which conſumed by degrees the eigh- 
tcen hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, found in the King 
his Father's Cofters (3). He uſed likewiſe to play at Ten- 
nis and Dice with certain ſtrangers who cheated him of 
his Money, which he diſcovered at laſt, and though a 
little too late, ſhamefully chaſed them from Court, He 
was ſo paſſionately fond of Muſick, that it devoured great 
part of his time ; which, added to the hours he ſpent 
in his Studies and other diverſions, left him but little lei- 
ſure to apply himſelf to the affairs of the Government, 
the management whereof he willingly left to his Mini- 
ſters. And therefore it may be affirmed, that in matter of 
Policy, never Prince committed groſſer faults, or was 
more impoſed upon than himſelf, eſpecially in the firſt 
years of his Reign. 

Whilſt Henry was wholly addicted to his pleaſures, wy; -' 
there was a Perſon gradually riſing at Court, who was t c. 
one * to have an abſolute power over him, and to ma- 
nage all his affairs as well foreign as domeſtick. I mean 
Thomas Molſey, who was made the King's Almoner laſt 

ear, and in the beginning of this Dean of Lincoln (4). 

t appears in the Collection of the Publick fats, that on 4. pa. 
the zoth of January the King gave him a Houſe in Len- Xilty.:t-, 
don (5) formerly Empſon's, no inconſiderable preſent, ſince 259 
the Patent mentions thirtzen Gardens belonging thereto. 

We muſt now return to the affairs of /taly, which will 
aftord us farther matter for ſeveral years. 

Julius II had two grand deſigns in his head. The firſt 94. pg: 
was to ſeize the Duchy of Ferrara; the ſecond to expel 4. 
the French and Germans out of Italy. His Forces alone 
not being capable to execute theſe projects, it was neceſ- 
ſary to uſe the aſſiſtance of ſome other Princes, and try 
to ingage them in his deſigns, His ſcheme was to league 
with the Venetians; to take off Ferdinand and Max- 
imilian from the intereſts of France; to break the League 
of Cambray ; to perſwade the King of England to make 
a diverſion in France ; to excite the Switzers to invade 
the Duchy of Milan. He executed all theſe projects, but 
not without encountering ſuch difficulties as would have 
diſcouraged any Man leſs reſolute than himſelf, Firſt, be % e 
made a private League with the Venetians, after which, ad ho 
he ſolemnly gave them Abſolution the 24th of January. win, 
Then, he ſecretly agreed with Ferdinand by promiling 1b. f. 2, 
him the Inveſtiture of Naples, That done, he quarrelled He 
with Lewis XII, by filling a Biſhoprick in Provence, with- 797 xl. 
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out asking his conſent, coritrary to his own promiſe. Lew: 
complained of it; the Pope denied he had promiſed any 
ſuch thing; and in ſhort, they came at laſt to give one 
another the lie in form, This was preciſely what the 
Pope wanted, in order to have occaſion to break with 
him. ; ; 

„ub te His League with the Venetian being publickly known, 


Put he imperiouſly commanded the Duke of Ferrara to re- 


1510, 


Ferrat nounce the e of Cambray, and join his Arms with 
— thoſe of the Church. The Duke not believing, his being 


: Vaſſal to the Holy See obliged him to be thus blindly de- 
| voted to the Pope's humours, refuſed to break his Alliance 
6 with France, and ſo gave his Holineſs the pretence he had 
long been ſeeking. When the Duke offered to pay him 
the Tribute due to the Church for the Fief of Ferrara, the 
Pope refuſed it, plainly intimating by that refuſal, he in- 

tended to confiſcate the Duchy. 
Ferdinand Mean while, Ferdinand was privately acting with 
er nder= FHoenry VIII his Son-in-law, to draw him into the Pope's 


| 444%" intereſt, which was become his own, in conſequence of 
lleber the Projects they had formed in common. But his prac- 
tices were ſo ſectet, that Lewis XII never miſtruſted 
him. On the contrary, he entirely confided in the aſ- 
ſurances given him by his Ambaſſador, that his deſign 
was to continue firmly attached to the League of Cam- 
bray. 
Ne Pepe ſet On the other hand, Fulius IT gained the Biſhop of 


te Swizzers jon (1), Who having great credit among the Swirzers found 
Are means to ſet them at variance with France, by perſuad- 
Guicciard, ing them to demand an augmentation of their penſions, 
vlc. Their Alliance with that Crown being about to expire, 
they required to renew it, that their penſions might be 
increaſed. Lewis refuſing it, the Biſhop of Sion effectu- 
ally uſed that refuſal to ſtir them up againſt France, to 


which the King himſelf alſo contributed by making an 


__ Mccai. 


moſt effectual means to drive the French out of the 
2 was to diſengage the Emperor from their intereſts; 
and when once they were out of /taly, it would be eaſy 
to wreſt from the Emperor not only Treviſo and Padua, 
but all his other Conqueſts too. But the /enetians durſt 
not run ſuch a hazard, 

Such were the vaſt projects of the Pope. He was fo 
e Pl, Private in his Negotiations, that Lewis XII imagining he 
ben.“ had no other deſign than to ſeize Ferrara, contented him- 
& Cuicciad. ſelf with ordering Chaumont, Governor of Milan, to aid 
the Duke in caſe he was attacked. But ſhortly after, a 
Venetian Fleet, and Papal Army commanded by Fabricius 
Colonna attempting, though unſucceſsfully, to ſurprize Ge- 
noa, Lewis had but too much reaſon to fied, there was 
ſome grand deſign formed againſt him; and therefore, 
— Chaumont orders to have an eye to the Pope's pro- 

ings. | 

Theſe orders came to Milan very ſeaſonably. Julius II 
really intended to beſiege Ferrara, and for that purpoſe 
was come to Bolagna, till an Army, prepared on ſome 
pretence by Raymond of Cardona at Naples was ready to 
join his and the Venetian Troops. But Chaumont did not 
allow him time to execute his projects. Hearing the Pope 
was arrived at Bologna, he departed from Milan at the 
head of an Army, and made ſuch ſpeed that he would 
have ſurprized the Pope there, had he not ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be amuſed with parleys. Whilſt he was treat- 
ing with the Pope's Envoys, ſome Venetian Troops in the 
Neighbourhood entering the City, ſecured it from the 
danger of being inſulted, Whereupon Chaumont, being 
wholly unprepared for ſo important a Siege was obliged to 
retire. 1 

Julius II made great noiſe at this inſult of the French, and 
filled all Ewrepe, and particularly the Court of England, 


3 Alliance with the 1 —1 He thereby ſo provoked the 
3 Switzers, that in a Diet at Lucern they declared for the 
« 2 and reſolved to ſend an Army into the Duchy of 
Y nan, 
Wo A In fine, the Pope forgot nothing that he thought ca- 
WG i Pable of perſuading the Yenetians to agree with the Em- 
ie petor at any rate, even to the adviſing them to deliver 
Cet. him Treviſo and Padua. He intimated to them, that the 
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wal, and With his clamours. He excommunicated all the Gene- 
2 oh rals of the French Army, and preſently after, his and the 
um, Venetian Gallies made a ſecond attempt upon Genoa, but 
een. with no better ſucceſs than before. 

Ie Witzers 


een At the ſame time, twelve thouſand Switzers began their 
Milan, march in order to enter the Milaneſe, under the conduct 
of the Biſhop of Sion. But he found the paſſages ſo well 
pos that they deſpaired of ſucceeding in their deſign. 
„not receiving beſides from the Pope the Money pro- 

3 miſed them, they returned into their own Country. 
ji, War being thus proclaimed between Lewis XII and 
1 win the Pope, Lewis thought himſelf under no farther reſtraint. 


erer. 


fan 


February 22, and was buried at Weſtminſter, Herbert, p. 7. Hall, 
No. 36. Vol. I, 


fol. 11, 


709 
He had done his utmoſt to be reconciled with him, even t510; 
to the offering to abandon the Duke of Ferrara. But the 

Pope, depending upon Ferdinand, and expeCting great 
aſſiſtance from England, had evaded all his propoſals. 
Wherefore, to ſtop the fury of this impetuous old Man, 

Lewis made a new League with the Emperor, promi- 

ſing to put him in poſſeſſion of all Italy, except Genoa 

and Fuorence. Maximilian had the 2 fortune, that in 

all his Leagues he had ever great advantages, though he 
contributed the leaſt. On this occaſion, Letuis XII could 

hardly proceed without him, becauſe it was abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to continue the War in the State of Venice, other- 

wiſe the Yenetians would have been able to give the Pope ca # 
too great an aſſiſtance, The League being concluded at B which 
Blois in Auguſt; Lewis called a Synod at Towrs, to con- ,,;,, .,... 
ſult how he onght to behave to the Pope. The Synod ,b bf. 
were of opinion, that the King ſhould once more offer the Meter. 
Pope a reaſonable agreement; and in caſe of refuſal, 

might with a ſafe conſcience wage even an offenſive War 

with him, Lewis wanted no more to juſtify his intended 
proceedings. Preſently after, he concluded with Maximi- aq with 
lian a new Treaty, whereby thay agreed to cauſe a Ge- Maximilian 
neral Council to be ſummoned to Piſa, to depoſe Fulias II. -4 cory 
To that end, they gained nine Cardinals, who readily un- pig. 
dertook to call the Council in their own name. Some of Gui cid, 
theſe Cardinals were now with the Pope, but found means ter. 
to leave him under divers pretences; and, when he would 

have recalled them, refuſed to obey. 

Such was the ſituation of the affairs of 7raly during 
the year 1510, I have faid nothing of the events of 
the War which continued all this while between the Em- 
peror, aſſiſted by the French King, and the Venetians, 
becauſe theſe particulars are of little ſervice to this Hi- 
ſtory. It will ſuffice to obſerve, that Chaumont ſeeing Ge- Chaumont 
naa and Milan in danger, had withdrawn the French ian.“ 
Troops from the Emperor's Army to keep them at 
Milan. The departure of theſe 'T roops gave the Vene- 
tians ſome reſpite, who thereby were enabled to repair 
ſome loſſes ſuſtained in the beginning of the Campain, 
and to aſſiſt the Pope who ſtill deſigned to beſiege Fer- 
rara. 

Chaumont's attempt to ſutprize the Pope in Bologna, Tie P- 
afforded Raymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, a pre- Seng 
tence to march to the relief of his Holineſs, The Pope's fn. 
Troops and the Venetiant were, in December, joined by the 
Spaniſh Army near Modena, which Fabricius Colonna had 
taken in his return from his Genaa expedition. Though Size of 
the ſeaſon was not very proper to enter upon action, the Mirandolas 
Pope was abſolutely bent to beſiege Mirandola. This — 
Town belonged to the Heirs of Joannes Picus of Miranda, 
with whom he had no quarrel. But as it lay conve- 
nient to favour the Siege of Ferrara, he would not 
leave it in his rear, but ordered it to be vigorouſly at- 
tacked. In ſpite of his age, and the rigour of the Seaſon, 
he came himſelf to the Siege, to animate the Troops by 
his preſence; and the Town ſurrendring at laſt on the 
zoth of January, was pleaſed to enter through the 
breach. | 

Lewis XII complained to Ferdinand of his aſſiſting the 
Pope. But Ferdinand calling that a trifle, replied, that as 
Vaſlal of the Holy See he could not help defending his Ho- 
line's Perſon = State: That beſides, he was not con- 
cerned in the quarrels of the Pope and the King of France, 
but his intention was to keep to the Articles of the League 
of Cambray. 

Hitherto Henry does not ſeem to be concerned with the 
affairs of Italy, though the Pope, Ferdinand and the Ve- 
netians had formed a deſign to ingage him therein. He 
peaceably led a life of pleaſure, without much regarding 
what paſſed abroad, On the 1 of Fanuary 1511, be 1613. 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee his Queen delivered of a Prince, B  « - 
at whoſe birth there was great rejoicing over all the King- — 
dom. But the joy laſted not long, ſince the young Prince Ii. 
died before the end of February (2). Death. 

Mean while, Ferdinand was ſeeking means to engage pal 
Henry in the League he intended to make with the %- of 
Pope againſt France. Henry was rich and powerful, and Ferd. 
conſequently his junction to the ue would be of 
great weight, and extremely incommode France, On 
the other hand, his youth and ſmall experience made 
his Father-in-law hope, it would not be impracticable to 
ingage him by degrees, and inſenſibly, into projects which 
a King of England ought not to concern himſelf with. 

It is certain, Ferdinand was now in agreement with the 
Pope. All his proceedings, and the ſeveral circumſtances 
of Hiſtory, render it fo evident that it cannot be doubted, 
However, he uſed a profound diſſimulation in this re- 
ſpect. He feigned to intend only the peace of Europe, 
that all the Princes of Chr:i/tendom might join together in 


(1) Or Valais, lying betwixt Swiſſerland, the Milaneſe, the Valley of Af ard Savoy. 
(2) He was born at Richmond, and chriſtened Henry. He was preſented to the 


King by his Queen as x New-year's Gift, hut died this fare year, on 
8 R a War 


2 
— —ũ—4— — - 
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1511, a War againſt the Infide!s. But as he wanted an Army 
and Fleet to execute his deſigns, he pretended to have 
very much at heart the continuance of the War he had 
undertaken againſt the Moors, He had ſent laſt year 
upon the Coaſts of Africa, a Fleet commanded by Peter 
of Navarre. Shortly after, he reinforced it with ſome 
Troops under the conduct of a Son of the Duke of Al- 
va, who attempting to land at Gelves, was ſlain, and all 
his Men cut in pieces. Ferdinand made uſe of this ill 
ſucceſs to cover his preparations againſt France. Under 
colour of being revenged on the Moors, he afſembled an 
Army, and equipped a Fleet, which he pretended to ſend 

He demands into Africa, but was however deſigned for Italy. As it 
aid of 3 was not yet time to diſcover his intentions, he carried his 
2 diſſimulation ſo far, as to demand of the King his Son- 
War with in-law a thouſand Eng/ih Archers to ſerve in this pre- 
ee or. tended expedition. Weak aid! to be ſent for fo far and 


Act. Pub, 
XIE. p-264. at ſo great charge, if he had really intended to uſe them. 


March 8. Henry, not perceiving his deſigns, readily complied with 


his requeſt, and appoirited Sir Thomas Darcy, on whom, 
at the ſame time, he conferred the title of Baron (1), to 
Ib. p. 297- command that ſmall body (2). We find in the Collection 
279M of the Publick Afts, Ferdinand's Letter of thanks to 
Hall, Henry (3) for this aid, and for his advice not to hazard 
Stow. his Perſon in the undertaking : Advice, continued he, 
that he could not follow, becauſe Religion was concern- 
ed, And yet, it ſoon appeared, he had never intended 
any ſuch thing, fince he employed againſt France the 
very Forces which ſeemed to be deſigned againſt the 
Moors (4). 
% Nothing more was wanting to conclude the projected 
ge Henry League againſt Lewis XII, but to gain the King of Eng- 
Learns a land. This was ſtrenuouſly endeavoured during the be- 
gair/France, ginning of the Year 1511, The Venetians ſent him an 
Ambaſſador, under colour of thanking him for his care to 
reconcile them to the Pope, defiring him withal, in their 
Credentials dated the 2d of March, to give credit to what 
their Ambaſſador ſhould impart to him, which could re- 
Bambridge late only to the intended League. About the fame time 
made Card:- it was, that the Pope conferred the Dignity of Cardinal 


= bert. upon Chriftapher Bambridge Archbiſhop of York, and Am- 


baſſador at Rome, in a Promotion the 11th of March at 
Ravenna. All the Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, Bam- 
bridge was made Cardinal, purely for labouring to ſet 
Henry at variance with France. Matthew Skinner Biſho 
of Sion, was promoted to the ſame honour for his vaſt 
and future Services of the like nature. In thoſe days, 
it was neither Learning nor Virtue that raiſed Clergy- 
men to the Cardinalate, but ſolely their Abilities in 
temporal Affairs, joined to an entire Submiſſion to the 
Pope. | 
Henry n The endeavours that were uſed to engage Henry in 
gages 203th the Italian League, had at length the expected Succeſs. In 
ite Aller. all appearance, it was repreſented to him, that he was 
highly concerned to oppoſe the progreſs of the King of 
France, who was already become too powerful by the 
Conqueſt of the Duchy of Milan, and the ruin of the Ve- 
netians, However this be, it appears that about the mid- 
dle of the year, Henry was now determined to follow 
Act. pub. the Suggeſtions of the Pope and Ferdinand. For in June 
XIII 308. he appointed Commiſſioners, to take care that the Militia 
of the Kingdom were provided with good Arms, and 
ready to ſerve upon the firſt notice, which it was' cuſto- 
mary to order only when a war was foreſeen. The rea- 
ſon alledged by the King for theſe orders, plainly ſhew 
what was his deſign. He ſaid, though the Kingdom was 
in perfect Tranquillity, nevertheleſs, as the Arms were 
commonly ſuffered to ruſt in time of Peace, he wiſhed 
that his Subjects would be in a readineſs to ſerve him, as 
well againſt Invaſions, if any were intended, as in de- 
ſence of his Allies. Theſe laſt words could reſpect only 
the Pope, the King of Arragon, and the Venetians; from 
whence it may be inferred, that the King had now 
given his word. But the Sequel will ſhew it ſtill more 
clearly, 
He guards The antient and ſtrict Union between France and Scot- 
againſt land, gave Henry juſt cauſe to fear, that as ſoon as the 
Scotland. yar with France was begun, the King of Scotland, as Ally 


(1) He was Captain of the Town and Caſtle of Berwick. Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 294- 
(6 Hen. V.) in the Daughters and Heirs of Philip Lord Darey, was revived to this Sir Thomas by writ of Summons to Parliament (1 


Baron, Vol. I. p. 374. 


(2) There went over with him the Lord Anthony Grey, Brother of the Marquiſs of Dorſet ; Henry Guildford, Weſton, Brown, William Sydney, 1 
Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir Roger Haſtings, Sir Ralpb Elder are, &c. They embarked at Plymouth about the middle of May, and landed at Cadiz, June 1 


Hall, fol. 11, 12. Sir Henry Guildferd, and 
ſud a Canton of Granada, and Meſton, and 
returned to England about Auguſt, Idem, fol. 13. Stow, p. 488. 


Weften, and 


* (3) By this Letter, (writ in a moſt religious Strain) it appears that all our Hiſtorians, and Dugdale himſelf, is miſtaken in the number 11 
chers ſent into Spain, Ferdinand's Letter calling them a thouſand, whereas they are ſaid to be in our Hiſtories fifteen hundred. mer s Fed, Tom» 


p.297. 
Burgundy againſt the Duke of Gueldres, Ibid. p. 302. Hall, fol. - 13, 14. 


(5) Sir Thomas Dacre, and Sir Robert Drury. Rymer's Fd. Tom. XIII. p. 301. 
(6) Thomas and Edward, which laſt was Lord Admiral. Herbert, p. 7, Hall, fol, 15. * "I at cad and ſent 
(7) Though he was grievouſly wounded, he encyuraged his Men, with his whiſtle, even to his laſt breath- The King pardoned the Men, 3 | 


them out of the Kingdom, Herbert, ibid, 


Brown, an Eagle of Sicily, for the augmentation of their Arms: T 


(4) King Henry ſent alſo, in Fuly this year, fifteen hundred Men into Flanders, under the command of Sir Edzoard Poynings, to aſſiſt the Duke of 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


of Lewis XII, would interpoſe in the quarrel. ' And 151 
therefore, to remove all pretence of rupture, he took care Ib. y. 30% 
to appoint Commiſſioners (5) with power, to repair all the 
outrages committed ſince the late Peace. But his precau- 

tions proved ineffectual. An accident this year, afforded 

the King of Scotland aſterwards that pretence of Breach 
which Henry would have prevented. 

Andrew Breton, a Scotch Merchant, complaining to the Cauſe of 
King of Scotland, that the Portugueſe had killed his F ather, Ba 
and ſeized his Ship, the King gave him Letters of Mart, 2 
after having in vain ſought redreſs from the Court of Por- Saft,“ 
tugal, Whereupon, Breton equipped two ſtout Ships, and Buchanan. 


found means to make himſelf ample amends for his loſſes, — 


by falling upon all the Portugal Ships trading to Flanders Stow, 


and England. The Portugal Ambaſſador reſiding at Lon- 
don, complained to the Council, and repreſented, that 
ſince the King of England pretended to the Sovereignty 
of the narrow Seas, it was but reaſonable he ſhould pro- 
tect the foreign Ships that came into the Channel. Upon 
this Complaint, the King equipped two large Men of 
War, and appointed the two Sons of the Earl of Surrey (6) 
to command them, with orders to take the Scotch Pyrate, 
Theſe two Lords watched him ſo narrowly, that they 
met with him at laſt, as he was returning from Flanders 
to Scotland, Breton fought deſperately, but was killed in 
the fight, and his two Ships taken and brought into Eng- 
land (7). The King of Scotland hearing of this, ſent and 
demanded the two Ships, with ſpeedy reparation of the 
outrage committed againſt the Peace. The Ambaſſadors Hallau 
were told, that Pyrates were not included in the Peace, 
and that to puniſh ſuch people according to their deſerts 
was no breach of Treaty. Probably, Breton had made 
himſelf more than amends for the damage he had ſuſtained, 
as it too frequently happens on ſuch occaſions. But how- 
ever King James not being able to obtain any thing from 
the Court of England, proteſted- againſt the Injuſtice, be- 
ing determined to reſent it the firſt opportunity, 

I left Julius II, after the taking of Mirandolu, bent Th 5. 
upon the Siege of Ferrara, and only waiting the return 5 
of good Weather. Though Lewis XII was in good mea- xy, 4, 
ſure ignorant of what paſſed in Spain and England, he Cu 
knew however enough not to doubt that the Pope was A 
endeavouring to raiſe him enemies on all ſides. He was 
even ſatisfied, that though he ſeemed to have no other 
deſign than to become maſter of Ferrara, yet that was 
only the firſt Step to ſome greater project. ean while, 
he was very much embarraſſed. He had properly nothing 
to gain upon the Pope, unleſs he would ſeize the Church's 
Patrimony. But he had a great deal to loſe, beſides the 
troubles which the obſtinate and haughty Temper of the 
Pope might create him. Wherefore he reſolved to try 
all poſſible ways to be reconciled with him. To that 
end, whilſt the Pope was employed in the Siege of Mi- 
randola, he made him ſome overtures by Chaumont; but 
it was to no purpoſe. The Pope would hearken to no- 
thing, and continued the Siege till he forced the Town to 
capitulate. At laſt, Lewis ſceing there was no hopes of a H 
reconciliation, ordered Chaumont to regard him no longer, J = 1 
and at any rate ſupport the Duke of Ferrara. Chaumont Fr 
receiving theſe orders, takes the Field in the midſt of 4 
winter. His army, joined by the Duke of Ferrara, 
was not ſo numerous as the Forces of the Pope, Ferdi- 
nand, and the Venetians; but compoſed of ſo good Troops, 
that the Allies durſt never hazard a Battle, though it 
was offered them more than once. Mean while, the 
Pope was greatly embarraſſed, Inſtead of quietly prepar- 
ing for the Siege of Ferrara, he was forced to keep the 
Field during the winter, without knowing -even how to 
ſave Modena, which was in danger of a Siege. Ferd:- 
nand, who ſoreſaw what trouble that place would give 
the Pope, had adviſed him to reſign it to the Emperor. 
Nay, that affair had been negotiated, but without Suc- 
ceſs, becauſe Maximilian would receive it only as a place 
held of the Empire, to which the Pope d not con- | 
ſent. At laſt, upon Chaumont's approach to beſiege it, . 
the Pope was willing to deliver it as the Emperor deſired, }1,4.. » 
becauſe it was not to be ſaved without venturing a Battle. 2 
The Terms of this bargain are not preciſely known. 7. ; 


25 „ which had ceaſed 
Dugdale ſays, the Title of Baron, w Hen, VIII.) 


gave Sir H. Gutld- 
his Body of Troops 


of the Ar- 


Brown, Knights, were knighted by King Ferdinand, who 
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But from thenceforward all the Emperor's proceedings 
ave occaſion to ſuſpect, Modena was acquired upon 
Conditions very prejudicial to the King of France his 
Ally. 
Ferdinand's The King of Arragon pretended to be in Alliance with 
Diſimulaticn france. He would not declare againſt her till he had 
ſecured the King of England, with whom he was pri- 
vately negotiating a Treaty which required a long diſ- 
cuſſion. Indeed, his Troops which were to ſerve the 
Pope but three months, according to the terms of the In- 
veſtiture of Naples, were ſtill joined with thoſe of the 
Allies. But he pretended, the Viceroy of Naples acted 
contrary to his orders, in remaining in the Pope's army 
longer than he was commanded. Mean while, the Army 
was preſſed by Chaumont and the Duke of Ferrara, who 
followed them cloſe, and endeavoured to provoke them to 
a Battle. So, to gain time, Ferdinand, who would ſtill 
paſs for a neutral Prince, and well affected to the repoſe 
of Italy, propoſed a Congreſs at Mantua for a Peace. 
The Pope immediately accepted the overture, The Em- 
peror agreed to it likewiſe, and Lewis XII durſt not re- 
ect it, leſt he ſhould be charged with being the ſole Au- 
thor of the troubles of Italy. It is certain, if, at this 
juncture, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed by a 
Negotiation, the ſole aim whereof was to rob him of the 
opportunity of puſhing his enemies, he had ordered his 
Troops to advance, he would have over-run the whole 
Eccleſiaſtical State ; with ſo great a Terror had his arms 
inſpired the Allies. But he had to manage his Subjects as 
well as his Queen, who conſidered a war with the head 
of the Church as a Crime, though there was but too much 
provocation, He had himſelf likewiſe ſcruples upon that 
account, which he could not eaſily ſurmount. But how- 
ever, he was willing to try once more, whether the pro- 
poſed Congreſs of Mantua would produce ſome good eſ- 
tea, He hoped at leaſt, that the breaking off the Nego- 
tiation, in caſe it was not ſucceſsful, would fully juſtify 
him. The Congreſs produced the effect expected by the 
Allies, that is, it cauſed the French to loſe a great deal of 
time to no purpoſe. 
| A few days before the Congreſs of Mantua, the Biſhop 
fdeprivate- of Gurck, who was to be there from the Emperor, had 
| Buy a2 Conference at Bologna with the Pope, after which they 
pretended to part in great diſcontent. But what followed 
plainly ſhewed the contrary, ſince the Emperor never after 
did any thing agreeable to his Alliance with Lewis XII. 
He conſented however, that the Council of Piſa ſhould 
be called in his name, and the Summons ſet up at Mo- 
dena, and ſeveral other places belonging to him, becauſe 
it was not yet time to declare himſelf, "The Summons 
ran, That Julius II having refuſed to call a Council, pur- 
ſuant to the Decree of Con/tance, the Cardinals were em- 
powered by the ſame Decree to ſummon a Council in their 
own name. And therefore with the conſent of the Em- 
peror and the King of France, they ordered the Council 
to meet on the iſt of September, in the City of Piſa, to 
endeavour the Reformation of the Church, in the Head 
and Members, | 
Lewis 4 The Biſhop of Gurck's Conference with the Pope, and 
{44's the breaking up of the Congreſs of aniua, made the 
X» King of France greatly ſuſpect the Emperor, On the 
Ar:gan. other hand, he could not help fearing the King of Arra- 
gon, knowing by experience what was to be expected 
trom him. He ſaw him making great preparations under 
colour of the African War, and knew withal, that not- 
withſtanding his daily aſſurances that he would not con- 
cern himſelf with the troubles of /taly, he was uſing his 
utmoſt endeavours to procure a Peace between the Em- 
peror and the Yenetians. That is, properly ſpeaking, he 
was labouring to diſengage Maximilian from the Intereſt 
of France. "bs ſhort, Ferdinand ſent him brotherly Ad- 
monitions to make his Peace with the Pope, and not draw 
on himſelf the juſt reproach of waging an unnatural war 
with the common Father of Chriſtians, Lewis could not 
bat conſider theſe Remonſtrances as a ſort of Proteſtation 
to aſſiſt the Pope in caſe of need. At the ſame time, he 
* could not believe he would ingage in ſuch an undertaking 
without being ſecure of the Emperor. IT heſe things made 
him uneaſy, and apptehenſive that he ſhould at laſt be the 
3 et dupe of the Pope, the Emperor, and Ferdinand. So, for 
3 , fear of being prevented, he gave expreſs orders to Triulxi, 
erh. Who commanded his army in the room of Chaumont lately 
Guicciarg, deceaſed, to take all the advantages of the Allies that lay 
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nk in his power. 

tales Triulzi upon this order aſſaulted and took Concordia in 

Concordia, the er of May, at the time the calling of the 
Council of Piſa was every where poſted up. Then he 

8 endeavoured by ſeveral marches to oblige the Allies to a 

, Battle, without being able to ſucceed. At laſt, he re- 


Bra, ſolved to approach Bologna ; not that he believed himſelf 
in condition to beſiege the City, but to draw the Allies 
from their advantagious Poſts, and give the Bolennois op- 
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rtunity to riſe in favour of the Bentivaglios whom he 1511. 
Lay with him. The Pope had now done his utmoſt 
to perſuade the Generals of the Allies to hazard a Battle, 
without being able to prevail, ſo much did they dread in- 
gaging with the French. Wherefore, knowing how the 
army ſtood diſpoſed, and diſtruſting the Bolonneis, who 
loved him not, he retired to Ravenna, leaving in Bologna 
the Cardinal of Pavia his prime Miniſter. He was no 
ſooner gone, but a Tumult aroſe in the City, during 
which the Inhabitants called in their old maſters the Ben- 
tiveglis's, and put them in poſſefſian of the Government. 

The Cardinal of Pavia had taken to flight the moment 

he perceived their reſolution, On the other hand, the wa * 
army of the Allies advancing to one of the gates of Bo- 3 
lagna, and hearing the Bentivoglis's were admitted, and / own 
the Legate withdrawn, ran away in confuſion, leaving in << 

the Camp their Artillery, Baggage, and Ammunition. 
Whereupon the Inhabitants ſallying out, and joining with 

the Peaſants, completely ſtripped the ſcattered army, and 

rendered it entirely unſerviceable for ſeveral months. The 

Duke of Ferrara improving this opportunity, very eaſily 
recovered the places lately taken from him by the Allies. 

Amidft all theſe mortifications, the Pope ſtill met with Dec 
another which ſenſibly touched him. The Cardinal of 7 7 ＋ 
Pavia was ſtabbed by the Duke of Urbino, who taxed Duke of 
him with being the cauſe of the loſs of Bologna. Ihe Urbino. 
Pope's concern was the greater as he durſt not puniſh, in © 
the perſon of his Nephew, a Crime he would have thought 
worthy of the ſevereſt treatment, had it been committed by 
any other hand. His army being diſperſed, and his de- De Pope 
ſigns upon Ferrara vaniſhed, he quitted Ravenna and re- N. 
tired to Rome. In his way, he had the frequent mortifi- 
cation to ſee the Papers poſted up for the calling of the Coun- 
cil of Piſa, wherein he was himſelf ſummoned to appear 
in perſon, 

It was univerſally expected that Lewis XII would per- Lewis or4rs 
ſue his Succeſſes, and certainly in the then ſituation of 
Italy, it was his own fault that he was not maſter of Rome. Milan. 
The Pope had no remedy ſpeedy enough to free himſelf Gvicciard, 
from his ſad condition, The King of Arragon was too 
remote. The Venetians were unable to lend him a ſuffi- 
cient aſſiſtance, and the Emperor was not powerful enough 
to ſave him, had he been willing to attempt it. Genoa, 
Bologna, Florence, Milan, were in the hands of his ene- 
mies. But Lewis, either through ſcruple, or ſome ather 
motive, inſtead of puſhing his point, ordered Tr:ulzi to 
retire to Milan with the army, and even disband part of 
the Troops. Probably, he was willing to deprive the 
Pope of the pretence of exciting all Chri/tendom againſt 
him, and publiſhing, that he intended to ſeize Rome and 
all Italy. He was very juſtly apprehenſive of this from 
the Pope, ſince it was in effect the foundation, or rather 
the pretence of the League formed ſome months after 
againſt France. Triulzi was no ſooner at Milan, but Fer- 
dinand”s Fleet arrived at Naples, with about three thou- 
ſand Men, who were ſoon to be followed by a more con- 
ſiderable Body. r 21 

It was not difficult to perceive, that the King of Arra- Jule II 


Len had ſent his Fleet to Naples to ſupport the Pope's In- % © 4 


terelts, and give jealouſy to the King of France. Julius II, Lewis XII. 
who was better informed than any man, revived at the 

news, and the rather, as he well judged that Ferdinand 

would not have been altogether aſſured of the King of 
England. Since the loſs of Bologna, and the rout of his 

army, he had ſeemed willing to conſent to an agreement 

with France, and though he had made overtures more 

like a Conqueror than ene conquered, Lewis had accepted 

them on condition they were approved by the Emperor. 

But when the Pope found, the Spaniſb F — was at Na- He fall: cut 
ples, and Ferdinand began to declare himſelf, he added 24. 
new Terms to thoſe he had already propoſed, and plainly 

ſhewed he was no longer for Peace. This Conduct put 

Lewis XII beyond patience. So, def iring to agree Lewis taker 
with fo obſtinate an enemy, he ordered Triulzi to fend Bologna n- 
Supplies to Bentiuaglis to guard Bologna, and ſome time — mw 
after, took Bologna and the Bentivog/io's under his protec- Ae. Pub. 
tion. On the other hand, though he was not obliged to XIII. p. 30g. 
aſſiſt the Emperor, unleſs he came into 7taly in perſon, he I 
added however to the German Troops in the State of Ve- Emperer. 
nice a ſtrong re-inforcement commanded by Ia Palifſe. Mean Ti Pepe calls 
while, the Pope having certain advice of the good Inclina- C 


tion of the Kings of Arragon and England in his favour, - 
reſolved to ſummon a 


eneral Council in oppoſition” to Guicc.ard. 
that of Piſa. To that end, he publiſhed a Bull, wherein, 

having firſt excuſed the neglect the Schiſmatic Cardinals 

laid to his charge, and inveighed againſt their Infolence, 

he called a Council to be held at the Lateran in Rome, the 

19th of April 15 12. 

Since the Biſhop of Gurc#'s Conference with the Pope P. Be- 
Maximilian's Conduct was ſo doubtful, that it was difficult _ 3 | 
to judge certainly of it. He had agreed to the calling of 
the Council of Pia, which was done with his —_— 
conſent. 
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1511, Conſent, But he had not yet appointed Ambaſſadors, nel- 
ther was it known that any German Biſhop was pre- 
paring to go thither. Moreover, he had promiſed to 
command in perſon in 1taly, and lead thither a ſtrong 
reinforcement. But he remained immoveable. And yet, 
he continued at [nſpruckt, without ſhewing any thoughts 
either of the Council of Piſa, or the War with Tracy. 
Mean while, the Conqueſts that were expected to be 
made upon the Yenetians were to be all his. Thus, in 
the preſent poſture of the affairs of Italy, Lew:s XII faw 
the burden of the war laid upon him alone, without his 
daring almoſt to complain to the Emperor, for fear he 
ſhould join with his enemies. And indeed, Maximilian 
was ſtrongly ſollicited by the Pope, the King of Arragon, 
and the Yenetians themſelves, who offered him a good 
Sum to induce him to deſiſt from his pretenſions to their 
Dominions. Very probably, he was yet unreſolved, and 
knowing the League that was forming againſt France, 
was willing, according to Cuſtom, to let the two Parties 
proceed, in order to take afterwards that Side which beſt 
ſuited with his Intereſt, This doubtleſs was the reaſon of 
his preſerving a good underſtanding with Lewis XII, in 
conſenting to the calling of the Council of Piſa, and 
withal, of reſerving a means to be reconciled to the Pope, 
in ſending neither Biſhops nor Ambaſſadors to the Coun- 
cil. Thus remaining almoſt equally ſuſpected by both Par- 
ties, he waited till the Succeſs of the War, or the offers 
from both Sides, ſhould engage him to declare for one or 
other. 

Urcertainty Mean while, affairs continued ſtill in the ſame ſituati- 
7 on. The Pope and the Venetians were alone in open War 
wpith France. The Emperor ſeemed to float between 
both ſides. The King of Arragon had hitherto done no- 
thing more than afforded hopes that he would join the 
League when concluded. But it was not ſo yet, every 
one fearing to engage in it unſeaſonably. Julius II and 
Ferdinand knew one another too well to conhde in each 
other. Each ſtrove to make the other ſubſervient to his 
deſigns, and was afraid at the ſame time of being deceiv- 
Guicciard. ed, Ferdinand had till in France an Ambaſſador, who 
endeavoured to perſuade the King, that the preparations 
in Spain concerned only the Moors. On the other hand, 
the Pope had not fo quarrelled with Lewis XII, but that 
he had ſtill left him ſome hopes, and continued a ſort 
of Negotiation with him, by means of the Biſhop of 
Murray the Scotch Ambaſlador, who did the office of 
mediator. Ferdinand was afraid, in caſe the Pope made 
a ſeparate Peace with France, the Kingdom of Naples 
would be in danger. The Pope had no leſs reaſon to 
fear, that to ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
Naples, Ferdinand would forſake the intereſts of the 
Church, and leave him expoſed to the mercy of the King 
of France, In that caſe, the Pope would have nothing 
to expect from England. Thus, affairs were come to 
that paſs, that it was neceſlary, either that each ſhould 
quickly make a ſeparate Treaty, or both jointly declare 
themſelves, not to remain in this ſtate of uncertainty. 
Ferdinand And therefore, Ferdinand began at laſt to pull off the 
PG mask a little more, by ſending to Naples, the Troops 
ben he pretended to deſign for Africa, in order to hinder 
the Pope from thinking of a ſeparate agreement with 
France. 
Op-ning of Whilſt the Pope and the King of Arragon were thus 
- 656,“ ſounding cach other, the Cardinals, who had ſummoned 
Suicciars, the Council to Piſa and were come to Milan, thought 
ft to open it by Commiſſioners. But this was only for 
form's ſake, to keep to the day appointed. Never was 
General Council ſo thin. The Biſhops of France were 
not yet arrived, and there was no likelihood of any from 
The Pee Germany, The Pope was enraged when he heard the 
Lats Pila ard Council was opened at Piſa. In his paſſion with the 
er Te. Florentines, for ſuffering the Council to meet in one of 
die, their Towns, he excommunicated them as well as the Pi- 
> qd ſans, and put both the Cities under an Interdict. But the 
Gin mak , Florentines forced the Prieſts to celebrate Divine Service, 
J of it. leaving to private Perſons the liberty to obſerve or reject 
the Interdict. 
Henry pre- It was difficult for Julius II and Ferdinand, to con- 
I er tinue long in their preſent ſituation, without cauſing mu- 
League, tual ſuſpicions, capable of changing the face of affairs. 
Herbert, The reaſon which had hitherto with-held Ferdinand, 
Fel. Vir namely, his uncertainty with reſpect to the King of 
England, was now vaniſhed, - Henry, after long ſuſpenſe, 
had at laſt poſitively promiſed to enter into the League 
againſt France, Whereupon the Negotiation of the 
League advanced more in one month than in a whole 
year before, It was a conſtant rule with Ferdinand, to 
cover all his deſigns with the cloke of Religion, little 
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Caring, that after the execution, bis artifices were diſco- 
vered, The Fleet and Army he had prepared in Spain, 
had for pretence, a War with the /nfidels. When he was 
going to declare openly againſt France, he failed not to 
uſe the pretence of protecting the Church againſt the 


enemies wanted, 

Shortly after, on the 4th of O#ober, the Pope, the Lr, 

King of Arragon, and the Venetians concluded a League 4% Hine 
at Rome, leaving a place for the King of England, who N. 
had ſhewn his deſire to be included. Indeed, Cardinal Guic:ias, 
Bambridge was concerned in the Negotiation as Ambaſ- 
ſador of England. But he was ordered not to ſign the 
Treaty, becauſe Henry expected to make a private one, 
more agreeable to the intereſts of England than that which 
concerned 7taly only. By this Treaty the Pope promiſed 4: 
to find for the ſervice of the League ſix hundred Men ry 
at Arms, five hundred Light Horſe, ſix thouſand Foot(1), XII bt 
and twenty thouſand Ducats a month. The Venetians Guiccurd, 
were to furniſh eight hundred Men at Arms, a thouſand 
Light Horſe, eight thouſand Foot, and to pay monthly 
twenty thouſand Ducats. Ferdinand was to provide 
twelve hundred Men at Arms, a thouſand Lighe Horſe, 
ten thouſand Foot, and twenty thouſand Ducats a month, 
It is true, neither the King of France, nor the Duke of 
Ferrara, were named in the Treaty as enemies of the 
Allies. But it was eaſy to perceive it, ſince the intent 
of the League was to reſtore to the Pope the City of Bo- 
bgna, and whatever belonged to the Holy See, and to make 
War upon all Perſons that ſhould offer to hinder it. A 
place was left for the Emperor in taſe he would enter into 
it; and Raymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, was de- 
clared General of the League, 

Whilſt the World was in expectation of the effect of A mw: /- 
this League, the Council of Piſa was ſolemnly opened in 22 
that City, by the Cardinals who had convened it, and Agr — 
ſome Biſhops of France and Milan. The firſt Seſſion Guixiat, 
was held the 4th of November, though the Pope had ex- 
communicated the Cardinals, and deprived them of their 
dignity, The ſecond was held the 11th of the ſame 
month. But becauſe there was a commotion that day in 2. c 
the City, the Cardinals and Biſhops were fo terrified, g * 
that on the morrow they removed the Council to Milan, — 
where they expected to be more out of danger. Indeed, 
the Inhabitants of Piſa could not look with a good eye 
upon a Council, which expoſed them to an excommu- 
nication and interdict, though it was not in their pow- 
er to oppoſe the orders of the Florentines their Sove- 
reigns, 

obſerved that the Switzers were at variance with Th Swit- 
Lewis XII, by the practices of the Cardinal of Sion, or , = 
rather of the Pope himſelf, who ſet him to work. Their Aas. 
firſt attempt to enter the Milangſe proving unſucceſsful, Guiccurde 
they reſolved this year to levy ſixteen thouſand Men, the 
Cardinal of Sion having rolltively promiſed them Money 
at their entrance into Italy, and that the Army of the 
Allies would employ the French in la Romagna. As this 
levy could not be ready till the beginning of the Win- 
ter, they began their march in November, and penetra- 
ted as far as Vareſe. Gaſton de Foix, Nephew of Lew- 
is XII, Governor of Milan, was ſo deſtitute of Troops, 
that he knew not how to oppoſe their paſſage. However, 
with the few Men he had, he took the Field, to annoy 
them and obſtruct their march. But it was not poſſible 
for him to hinder them from coming to the very Gates | 
of Milan. The French had now begun to furniſh the — Sag 
Caſtle with Ammunition in order to quit the City, when T 
ſuddenly the Stoitzers hearing no news of the Pope, nor 
the Army of the Allies which they thqught to be aſ- 
ſembled in Ja Romagna, retired to their own Country, 
after burning ſome Villages. If the Pope had not diſap- 
pointed them of the Money he had promiſed them, 
and if the Army of the Allies had acted in 1a Romagna, 
Milan, Bologna, and Ferrara, would have been in great 
danger, ſince the French were at that time very weak 
in thoſe parts. La Paliſſe was then in the Emperor's 
Army with a large detachment of the King's beſt 
Troops. | 

Nothing could be more advantagious to England, than — ng 
to ſee the Forces of France turned againſt Italy. The; 


, VIII 2 
Conqueſt of the Duchy of Milan was leſs beneficial to 4% with hr 


airs 


(i) In the Treaty, as it ſtands in Rymer, it is only ſaid, that the Pope was to furniſh fix hundred Men at Arms, without 'any mention of Light” Italy+ 
Horſe and Foot: Neither is the number of Troops that. was to be ſent by the Yenetians ſpecified, but it is faid, they were to find a Fleet ſtrong —_ 
to beat the Enemy's: And on the day of the Publication of the League, the Pope and the Yendtians were to pay cigtity thouſand Ducats of Gold 


two months wages for their Force. Fad, Tom. XIII. p. 307. See Guicciardin, L. 10. 4 
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1511, Lewis XII than to England, For it procured England 
a ſettled Tranquillity, whereas it expoſed France to per- 
petual troubles, and an immenſe expence. It was there- 
fore policy in Henry to ſuffer the French, Germans, Ita- 
lians, and Spaniards to battle it in /taly, without involv- 
ing himſelf in a War which could never procure him any 
advantage. To the time I am ſpeaking of, the Kings of 
England had taken care not to meddle with the affairs of 


Italy, if we except Henry III, who being unfortunately |_ 


deſirous of making his ſecond Son King of Sly, ruined 
his own Kingdom to execute that extravagant wee. 
But he was not a Prince to be imitated by his Succeſſors. 
The advantages of this policy were ſo manifeſt to all the 
Engliſh, that it required no leſs than a Ferdinand, the 
ableſt and moſt ſubtle Prince of his age, to make them 
ſwerve from it. 

This Prince had joined with the Pope ever ſince the 
beginning of the year 1510, or perhaps the end of the 
foregoing, and yet had been near two years without de- 
claring himſelf, This delay proceeded only from his de- 
fire to ſecure England firſt, that Henry might make a 
diverſion in France, which would oblige Lewis XII to 
negle& the affairs of Itah. This diverſion muſt have 
been advantageous to the King of Arragon, ſince it would 
remove from /taly, or at leaſt, weaken, a very formid- 
able rival. But it is hard to conceive wherein it could 
be ſerviceable to England. On the contrary, there ſeemed 
to be ſeveral very ftrong reaſons to divert Henry from ſuch 
a deſign, without mentioning the Peace he had lately 
renewed with France, and confirmed by a ſolemn Oath. 
This probably was the cauſe of his ſo long deferring the 
concluſion of the League I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. In- 
deed it was not poſſible, but that ſome of the King's Coun- 
cil were clear-ſtghted enough to ſee that this League was 
no ways advantageous to England, what colour ſoever was 
given thereto, . . 

T Ppoex- Whilſt this Negotiation languiſhed in England, new 
c-mmuricates occurrences put Ferdinand upon taking freſh meaſures, 
8 and contriving all ſorts of ways to ſucceed with Henry. 
Cue, Lewis XII perſiſted in his deſign to hold the Council of 
Piſa, Piſa, as was ſaid, and that cauſed Julius II to convene 
another at the Lateran, and excommunicate by the ſame 
Bull all Princes and others who adhered to the firſt. 
Te King ef Among theſe Princes, was 771 d' Albret King of Navarre, 
Kavarre i of who being allied to Lewis XII, blindly followed the di- 
the number, . , 
"4 rections of the Court of France. The King of Navarre 
ders 2 had no ſooner declared for the Council of Piſa, but Fer- 


: 4 ſ-zNavarte Jjnand upon that pretence, formed the delign to ſeize 


his whole Kingdom, and make Henry his Son-in-law the 
i. mates a inftrument to execute it. To that end he gave Henry 
prope Fre to underſtand, that a fair opportunity offered to recover 
Hey, Guienne, taken by France from one of his predeceſſors, 
ſince the League that was going to be concluded in 
Italy would find Lewis XII ſo much employment, that 
probably, he would not be able to defend his own Coun- 
try. But as the diſtance of Guienne might deter Henry 
from attempting this — Ferdinand, out of affec- 
tion, very willingly promiſed to ſupply him with Troops, 
Tranſport- Ships, Artillery, Proviſions, Ammunition, 
without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, but the ſole plea- 
ſure of procuring his Son-in-law ſo great an advantage. 
This offer opened the eyes of Henry and his Council (1). 
Henry . The acquiſition of Guienne ſeemed to them a thing ſo ad- 
foes upor Vantageous, and withal, ſo glorious in the beginning of 
4 ebene, this Reign, that the King, Thou any farther difficuley, 
Herber, entered into the 2 ro e Pope, Ferdinand, 
_ and the Venetians. _ was the — motive (2) that in- 
duced the Court of England to break the Peace lately 
renewed with France, without alledging other reaſon than 
the protection granted by Lewis to the Bentivaglio s, and 
the calling of the unlawful aſſembly of Piſa. As if Eng- 
land was concerned to help the Pope to Bologna, and 
oppoſe with Arms a Council, conſiſting of a ſcore of 
French Biſhops, without power and credit even in the very 
place where they were aſſembled. We ſhall ſee preſently, 
how Henry was the Dupe of his affectionate Father · in- law, 
and how Ferdinand politickly made uſe of him to ſerve his 
own ends, without giving himſelf the leaſt trouble about 

his Son-in-law's affairs. 
When Ferdinand had gained Henry, he concluded at 
Rome, with the Pope and the Yenetians, the fore-mention- 
ed League, In this Treaty of Rome, it was expreſly ſaid, 
that all the Articles were negotiated and ſettled with the 
King of England's knowledge, the Cardinal of York act- 


Iſlands ſeems not to ſort with Congueſts in that kind, England 


3) The Engliſh Comm Thomas Howard Earl of Surrey, and 
2 nom, ns, — 
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ing for him, and daily expecting orders to ſign it; but 1511. 
that for certain reaſons the concluſion of it could be no 
longer delayed, 

About ſix weeks after, Henry and Ferdinand conclu- Lage l.. 
ded at Londen, a private League for the Conqueſt of. 
Guienne (3). This was a conſequerice of the firſt, on nnd fir the 
the ſuppoſition that the depriving the King of France of ©'"7"# of 
— Province was a good means to ſerve and protect the 4% bed, 
Church of God, the great and principal aim of the Al- xIII 5.311. 


lies. If ever God's holy name was openly and ſhame- Falſe 2. 


wiſh with all his heart. Thus, to make War upon the 
Infidels, it was neceſſary that Italy ſhould be free from 
troubles, which could not be hoped till the Pope had ex- 

ecuted his ambitious projects, without which Italy was not 

to expect to enjoy any quiet. 

In the ſecond Treaty, Henry and Ferdinand (et forth, Ai of 


cc 
(0 London be- 


** mies of Chriſt; and for that purpoſe, were now im- “ Ferdi. 


ployed in preparing powerful Armies by Land and Sea; 12525 
but that ſuddenly, when they leaſt expected it, they 
were told, the King of Frances Troops were beſieg- 
ing Belegna, where the Pope, old and infirm, lay ſeiz- 
ed with a grievous diſtemper, and attended by all his 
Cardinals: That being extremely afflicted at this 
news, they had beſought the King of France by Let- 
ters and Ambaſſadors, to give over his deſign: That 
the Pope had offered him the pardon of all his Sins, 
provided only he would abſtain from the patrimony of 
the Church, ceaſe to inflame the Schiſm, and adhere 
to the Council of Lateran : But that all this had been 
to no purpoſe, On the contrary, he had made himſelf 
maſter of Bologna, by the treachery of ſome of the 
Inhabitants; twice routed the Army of the Holy 
Church of Rome, and in contempt of the Holy See, 
called a Council, after having bribed ſome of the Car- 
** dinals, That ſince, the Pope had ſent a Legate to 
him to demand only that he would forbear to attack 
the Church. That the Legate not prevailing, the 
two Kings of England and Spain had ſent Ambaſſa- 
** dors to adviſe him amicably to deſiſt from his attempts, 
and be reconciled with the Pope, or elſe they could do 
no leſs than undertake the protection of the Church; 
„but that their advice had been lighted. That upon 
*© all theſe conſiderations, the two Kings perſectly know- 
** ing how detrimental ſuch an ambition might prove 
to the Catholick Faith, the Church of God, and the 
** welfare of Chriſtendom, had thought proper to agree 
*© upon the following Articles, to the praiſe and glory 
of Almighty God, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the 
whole triumphant Court of Heaven, for the defence, 
* exaltation, increaſe of the Catholick Faith, the Chri- 
*© ſtian Religion, the Holy Roman Church, which was 
*© unjuſtly oppreſſed, and upon the frequent inſtances, ex- 
*© hortations, and admonitions of the Pope, the head 


thereof.“ The ſubſtance of this pious Treaty was as 
follows: 


cc 
cc 
<c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
<c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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I. The two Kings took upon them the defence and 
protection of the Holy Roman Church, againſt all Perſons 
that ſhould attack her (4). 

II. Ferdinand, as Catholick King, and to diſcharge his 
duty to God and the Church, promiſed to take Arms in 
her defence in Itah. 

In the IIId Article it was ſaid, that the Pope and the 
ſacred College of Cardinals had judged, that in order 
to deliver the Church from the oppreſſion ſhe groaned 
under, it was neceflary to wage War upon the King of 
France, not only in Italy, but in ſuch of his Provinces alſo 
as bordered upon the two Allies, And therefore it was 
agreed, that they ſhould carry their Arms into Guienne, 
and conquer that Province for the Crown of England, 
and that Henry, in aſſiſting the Church, might at the 
ſame time recover what belonged to him. To that pur- 
poſe, as ſoon as Ferdinand ſhould have actually declared 
againſt the Kingdom of France, and taken arms in defence 
of the Church, Henry, at a proper ſeaſon, ſhould proclaim 
war againſt the ſame Prince in defence of the ſame Church, 


(1) The Lord Herbert ſays, ſome of the Council who more ſeriouſly weighed the Buſineſs, were againſt a War with France, and more particularly for a 
Reaſon which England ſhould never forget, Let us therefore (ſays one of the Council) leave off our attempts againſt the Terra firma. The natural Situation of 
| ales is inf Empire: Or when we would enlarge our ſelves, let it be that way tue can, and to 
which it ſeems the eternal Providence bath deſtined us ; and that is by Sz A. Herbert, p. 8. *. 
uo Another Inducement to Henry was the Pope's Promiſe to take away the Title of Mo Chriftian from the King of France, and confer it on him. 


George Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, Rymer's Fad, Tom. XIII. p. 332, 


omnes illam Invadentes ſeu Oppugnantes Rymer's Fad, Tom XIII. p. 313. 
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That they had made Alliances with all Chriſtian Prin- Cana 
des, ſolely to be enabled to Wage War with the ene - Noce Henry 
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To perform this Article, Henry promiſed to ſend into 
Guienne ſome time in April 1512, a body of fix thouſand 
Foot (1) commanded by a good General; to maintain 
them at his own expence, and not recall them without 
the conſent of the King of Arragon. Ferdinand bound 
himſelf, on his part, to find five hundred Men at Arms, 
fifteen hundred Light-Horſe, and four thouſand Foot, on 
the ſame terms. Moreover, he ingaged to furniſh the 
Engliſh Troops with proviſions and ammunition at a mo- 
derate price. It was farther agreed, that each of the two 
Kings ſhould ſend a Fleet to Sea with three thouſand good 
Soldiers, for fix months, beſides the Mariners, and that 
neither ſhould recall his Fleet without the other's con- 
ſent. 

IV. That Ferdinand ſhould find forty Ships, at a rea- 
ſonadle rate, to tranſport the Engl; Forces. 

V. That in caſe the Allies ſhould take any places in 
Guienne and elſewhere, they ſhould be delivered to him 
of the two Kings, who had a prior title to the ſame. 

VI. That if 6ither of the two Kings ſhould be attacked 
out of Guienne, they ſhould jointly take care of the de- 
fence of the Country of him who wanted aſſiſtance, ſin- 
cerely and with all their power. 

VII. That the two Kings conſidering that the Pope 
had called at Rome a Council, which all Chriſtian Princes 
ought to obey, and ſend Ambaſſadors to, and it was af- 
firmed that the King of France perſiſted in his deſign to 
continue the Council ſummoned to Piſa, they agreed to 
adhere to whatever ſhould be decreed by the Council of 
Lateran, and oppoſe that of Piſa, with all its Favorers 
and Adherents, 

VIII. That neither of the two Kings ſhould make Peace 
or T ruce without a mutual conſent, 

IX. That by this, the former Treaties ſhould not 
be deemed void, but, on the contrary, remain in full 
force. 

X. That it ſhould be ratified within four months, by 
Henry, and Ferdinand, in his own and the name of Queen 
Jane his Daughter. 


Toipruderceef Henry and his Council thought, without doubt, they 


Henry and 
his Council, 


Lewis's Suſ- 


had made a very advantagious Treaty, ſince it was to 
procure them the Duchy of Guienne, and Ferdinand de- 
manded nothing for himſelf, as if he had acted purely 
from a motive of Religion, and out of affection to his 
Son-in-law, though, in reality, he had conſulted only his 
own intereſt, As for the Pope's affairs, about which both 
Kings ſeemed to be ſo greatly concerned, it may be af- 
firmed, they did not ſo much as think of them, as it af- 
terwards appeared. But they wanted that pretence to daz- 
zle the publick, though, in all appearance, the world was 
not ſo blind, as to imagine that two great Kings ſhould 
take arms on purpoſe to diſſolve a Council which called 
itſelf General, compoſed of a ſmall number of Biſhops, of 
one Nation only, and ſo little regarded, that even at Mi- 
lan, where it was removed, the Government was forced 
to make uſe of their whole Authority to procure its re- 
ception. 


During theſe Tranſactions, the Emperor gave the King 


ee of the of France ſo much cauſe to ſuſpect his Sincerity, that ne- 


4 mperor. 
Guicciard, 


ceflity only obliged him to feign any further confidence 
in him. There was no German Biſhop come to the 
Council; and when the Emperor was preſſed upon that 
ſubject, he replied, It was neceſſary firſt to have the ap- 
probation of the Diet of the Empire, which he did not 
doubt of obtaining: That though he ſhould ſend Biſhops 
from his hereditary Dominions to Piſa, it would be more 
prejudicial than advantagious to the Council, ſince it 
would give decaſion to imagine, he deſpaired to obtain 
the Diet's conſent. On the other hand, inſtead of com- 
manding in perſon his Army in the ſtate of Venice, as he 
had promiſed, he left all to the French Troops, who were 
come to his aid. In ſhort, whilſt he liſtened to the of- 
ſers of the Pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians, he told 
the French Ambaſſador, he was ready to march to Rome 
at the head of an Army, provided his maſter would ſend 
him a {ſtrong Re-inforcement, and a ſum of Money, pro- 
portionable to the greatneſs of the Undertaking. Amidſt 
theſe uncertainties, Lewis knew not what to truſt to. 
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He could look upon Maximilian but as an ally ready to | zit 

abandon him, if he found it more for his intereſt to join ; 

with his enemies. In that caſe, all the Emperor's con- 

you upon the Yenetians would be ſo many loſſes to 
rance. Mean while, the Supplies he lent him were very 

expenſive, and yet, he durſt not afford him a pretence 

to change ſides, Thus Lewis ſaw himſelf upon the point 

of being attacked by all the forces of the Pope, the King 

of Spain, and the Venetiant, without any hope of aſſiſt- 

ance from the Emperor. As for England, though he was Lewis (7 

yet ignorant of the Treaty of London, and Henry's Am- Hay, 

baſſador poſitively denied that his Maſter intended to be 

concerned; all Henry's Proceedings were plain indications 

that he would ſoon declare againſt him. 

Mean while, the Pope, who had ever in view the Th Key 4 
taking of Bologna and Ferrara, was very preſſing with the e 
Viceroy of Naples to advance with his Troops, and take "i; Sam: 
the command of the confederate Army, But notwith- Van 
ftanding all his ſollicitations, the Junction could not be till **=rt 
the middle of December, and even then, the Naples Artil- 
lery not being yet arrived, the Army could be only em- 
ployed in ſome trifling Expeditions in la Romagna, with 
which ended the year 1511. It is time now to return 
to the affairs of England. 


intelligence by means of one Buonviſo a Merchant of 
Lucca, who being a Bankrupt, was retired into Eng- 
land, where he had obtained ſo much favbur from the 
Pope as to be made a kind of Agent (2). This Man 
being corrupted by France, diſcovered to Lewis the ſe- 
crets, the Pope was ſometimes forced to truſt him with ; 
and hence it was that the Court of France was informed 
of many things which the Engliſb would have concealed 
from them. It was probably by this means that the King Lis; 
of France had the firſt notice of the League concluded at * 
London, though it was made a great Secret. But ſhortly Links? 
after, he had no more occaſion for ſpies to know Henry's 
Intentions. 

The Parliament being met the fourth of February (3), 1512, 
the King communicated his deſign of making War upon  «- 
France. He proteſted, his ſole aim was to free the Pope 5% 
from the King of France's oppreſſion, and eſpecially to with 4 4. 
cauſe the Schiſmatical Council of Piſa, now removed to 
Milan, to be diſſolved. Though this War undertaken, , ll 
as the King himſelf affirmed, ſolely to oblige the Pope, e 
was little agreeable to the intereſt of England, the Parlia- . 
ment however gave the King a large Subſidy (4). In all Hollvgh 
appearance, the leading Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons being informed of the true reaſons, ſo ordered it, 
that the reſt came into their opinion. Otherwiſe, it 
would have been difficult to make them perceive the ne- 
ceſſity of England's ingaging in a War with France, to 
reſtore Bologna to the Pope, and diſſolve a Council ſo 
inconſiderable as that of Piſa. Before the Parliament broke "Py 
up, the King was pleaſed to reſtore Fohn Dudley, Son of wy 4 
Edmund Dudley, to the rank and honours his Family had Jen 15:4 
been deprived of by the Father's Attainder. From that Habe. 
time, he had always an affection for him, and at length, 
towards the end of his Reign, made him Lord Admiral of 
England. 

The War Henry intended to undertake againſt France, Hen (== 
having for pretence the diſſolving of the Council of Piſa, 2225 
he could not diſpenſe with acknowledging that of Lateran, if Laterns, 
and ſending thither Ambaſſadors. He made choice of $:/- 4% F. 
ve/ter Biſhop of Worcefter, with Sir Robert Wingfield, and ri 
commiſſioned them to agree in his name to whatever ſhould Herbert 
be deemed neceſſary for the reformation of the Church, 
as well in the Head as in the Members. This Clauſe was 
only to caſt a miſt before People's eyes, ſince nothing cer- 
tainly was farther from the Pope's thoughts, than to en- 
deavour in this Council, either his own or the Church's 
reformation, i 

The Time being come to execute the projects agreed by 3 F 
Henry and Ferdinand in the Treaty of London, Henry lads a. 
gave the command of his Fleet to Sir Edward Howard * 

n and Heir to the Earl of Surrey (5), and of his Army, Ag. u. 
which was to act on Land, to Thomas Grey Mar- XIII. p34 
quiſs of Dorſet (6). All the Troops that were to ſerve Hall 

Herbert- 


(1) By an additional Article, dated March 16, it was agreed, That Henry ſhould ſend five hundred Men more; and Ferdinand find in all two thouſand Men Holling®- 


at Arms, and three thouſand Light Horſe, Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIII. p. 324. 


(2) His Collector and Proctor in England, ſays Hall, fol. 16. 


(3) Hall ſays, it met January 15. fol. 16; and Helling ſhead, the 25th, p. 8 12. 
(4) Two Fifteenths from the Commons, and two Tenths from the Clergy. Hall, fol. 16. Seto, p. 499————The moſt remarkable Statutes enacted 
in this Parliament were theſe: 1. That every Captain ſhall have his whole and perfect number of Men and Soldiers, and give them their full Wages, upon 


pain of Impriſonment, and forfeiting all his Goods and Chattels. 2. That no Cloth ſhall be exported out of the Realm, till it is barbed, rowed, 


and ſhorn, 


upon pain of forfeiting the ſame. 3. Several ignorant Pretenders and Quacks having taken upon them to practiſe Phyſick, it was now ordained, That uo 
Perſon ſhould take upon him to exerciſe the Profeſſion of a Phyſician and Surgeon, unleſs he is firſt examined and approved by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe whers 


he reſides, or his Vicar-General, upon pain of forfeiting fix Pounds a month. See Statut. 
(5) The King, by an Indenture dated April 8, granted Sir Edzward the following allowance. For his own Maintenance, Diet, Wages, 3 
Shillings a day. For each of the Captains, for their Diet, Wages, and Rewards, Eighteen-pence a day. For every Soldier, Mariner, and Guaner, 


nd Rewards, ten 
five Shil- 


lings a month for his Wages, and five Shillings for his Victuals, reckonin twenty eight days in the month. See Rymer's Fd. Tom. XIII. p. 337+. 
(6) He was accompanied by his three Brothers, Fobn, Anthony, and — and by the Lords Brooke, Willoughby, — the Baron of Burford, Sir Richard 


Cormwall, Sig Maurice Barkley, Six William Sandes, dc. Hall, fol, 17. 


in 


Book XV. 


in the Guienne expedition, being embarked about the end 
of May (1), in Spaniſh Veſlels, arrived the 8th of June 
at Paſſage, in the Province of Guipuſcoa, where the Mar- 
iſs of Dorſet landed thoſe he was to command. The 
Lord Herbert ſays, theſe Troops conſiſted of ten thouſand 
Men, but probably, he included in that number the 
three thouſand that were to ſerve at Sea according to the 
Treaty (2). | Os 

The Admiral having convoyed the Marquiſs of -Dor/et 
to Spain, put to Sea again, and arriving on the Coaſt of 
Bretagne, landed ſome Troops, and plundered the Coun- 
try (3). Henry hearing, the King of France was prepar- 
ing a great naval Armament, ſent a reinforcement (4) to 
his Admiral, which enabled him to make head againſt 
the French. The two Fleets meeting the 1oth of Au- 
guf?, came to a furious engagement, which ended in great 
loſs on both ſides. "The Regent, a firſt rate Ship (5), 
and the Cordeliere, commanded by Primauget (6), being 
grappled, were both blown up, with loſs of all their Men. 
This accident happened by the deſperate courage of Pri- 
mauget, who finding he could not fave his Ship, (ct fire to 
the powder (7). 

Ferdinand's The Treaty of League concluded at London, ſeemed 
private de- to be made only to pave the way for Henry to the Con- 
fer e queſt of Guienne. But Ferdinand had never any ſuch 
l. thought. His ſole aim was to on Navarre for him- 
ſelf, and employ to that end the Enxgliſb Troops he had 
ſent for into Spain. But as it was by no means proper 
to inform Henry of ſuch a project, he had been obliged 
to allure him with the hopes of recovering Gnienne, in 
order to induce him to ſend his Troops, This is the true 
reaſon why Ferdinand ſhewed in the Treaty ſo much 
diſintereſtedneſs, that all the advantage ſeemed to be on 
the fide of England. But the performance was very far 
from anſwering the engagement. 
Fir many The Marquiſs of — being artived in Guipuſcoa, 
Arifces 6 found a Commiſſioner of the King, who paid him great 
e reſpect, and told him, the Duke d'Alva was taking the 
Hall, Field, in order to join him. And indeed, the Duke im- 
Stow. mediately put himſelf at the head of the Spaniſb Army. 
N aan. But inſtead of joining the Engliſb who were encamped near 
i 4 Fontarabia with deſign to beſiege with him the City of 
Bayonne, as was reſolved, he kept at Logrozno on the bor- 
ders of Navarre. He intimated to the Engliß General, 
that the King of Navarre being in Alliance with France, 
it would be very dangerous to attack Bayonne with Na- 
varre behind them: That whilſt they ſhould be employed 
in the Siege, the King of Navarre might introduce the 
French into his Dominions, join with them, and by en- 
camping between the Mountains of Navarre and the Sea, 
cut off the Proviſions which ſhould be brought to the Camp 
before Bayonne, without being obliged to give Battle, if 
he thought proper: That therefore it was neteſlary, be- 
fore they engaged in the Siege, totry to gain the King of 
Navarre to the Intereſts of their maſters, 

Theſe reaſons were ſo plauſible, that the Marquiſd of 
Dorſet was eaſily perſuaded to ſend an Engliſh Officer 
to the King of Navarre, to require him to join with the 
Allies. Ferdinand ſummoned him likewiſe, but more 
haughtily, to forſake the King of France, and come into 
the Love's) The King of Navarre replied, he was 
reſolved to ſtand neutral. But the Exgliſb and Spaniards 
not being ſatisfied with this anſwer, jointly preſſed him to 
declare himſelf, or deliver four of his Towns for their Se- 
curity, which that Prince would not grant. During theſe 
Negotiations, a French Army commanded by the Duke of 
Longueville, approached the Frontiers of Bearn, Where- 
upon the Marquiſs of Dorſet complained to Ferdinand, 
that the time loſt in ſolliciting the King of Navarre, had 
ſerved only to give the French opportunity to come and 
defend their Borders, and withal preſſed him to declare, 
whether he would attack Guienne, purſuant to the Treaty 
of London. Ferdinand anſwered, Prudence would not 
ſuffer him to ſend his army to Fontarabia to beſiege Bay- 
enne, and leave his Dominions expoſed to the Invaſions 
of the French and Navarreis : That it was much more 
convenient to paſs through Navarre, and ſecure three or 
four places, in order to hinder his enemies from makin 
uſe of that Kingdom againſt him: That therefore he 
wiſhed the Engliſh would join the Duke of Alva, and his 
army ſhould make the Vanguard; to be expoſed to the 


(1) The fixteenth. Hall, fol. 17. 


1512, 


Halt. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh- 
Pol. Vir 
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ms 


firſt dangers: That however the Siege of Bayonne would 1512. 
not be retarded, becauſe there was no queſtion, the King 
of Navarre would be glad to be ſomething preſſed, in 
order to juſtify himſelf to the King of France, when he 
ſhould enter into the League, The Marquiſs of Dor/et, 
who did not yet ſee into his deſigns, having held a Couns 
cil of War, replied, That by his Inſtructions he could un- 
dertake nothing againſt the King of Navarre ; but if the 
Duke of Alva would paſs thro' that Kingdom, he might 
if he pleaſed ; but for his part, being already near Bayonne, 
= could not think of taking ſo great a compaſs to join 

m. 

Ferdinand was not content with this anſwer. He 7h D. of 
ſtrongly inſiſted upon what he had propoſed, that the e befieget 
Englih Troops ſhould come and join his army, and in 1 4 
the mean while, gave orders to the Duke of Alba to Hall. 
beſiege Pampeluna, Metropolis of Navarre. During the Herbert. 
Siege, he continually amuſed the Marquiſs of Dorſet with 
poſitive promiſes, that immediately after the taking of 
Pampeluna, the Duke of Alva ſhould join him to beſiege 
Bayonne, Mean while, the King of Navarre being unable . King 
to defend himſelf, was retired into France, where he made Navarre 
a Treaty with Lewis XII, for their common defence. Fande. 
But it coſt him the Town of Salvatierra, and all Bearn, 
which he was forced to deliver to the French. 

Pampeluna having ſurrendered by capitulation the 25th Pampelung 
of July, Ferdinand, according to his promiſe, ſhould have“ “. 
ordered the Duke of Alva to join the Engl/h. But the 
reſt of the fortified Towns in Navarre ſerved him for 
pretence to delay the Junction. So the Duke of Alva Ferdinand 
continued his Conqueſts, whilſt the Eng//h Troops, tho' 57” © — 
without ſtirring from their Camp, ſerved as a countenance E 
to his deſigns. And indeed, though the French, who 
daily received freſh Supplies, ſaw themſelves ſufficiently 
ſtrong to withſtand the Duke of Alva, they never dared 
to enter Navarre, for fear of coming between the Eng- 
liſh and Spaniards, Wherefore, being contented to re- The Duke of 
main encamped between Bayonne and Salvatierra, they Alva over» 
gave the Duke of Alva all the leiſure he wanted to ſubdue un. 
almoſt all Navarre. 

Then it was that the Marquiſs of Dor/et plainly per- The Mar- 
ceived the King of Arragon ated with inſincerity, and guiſe y Dore 
that his deſign from the very firſt was not to invade Gui- 2 
enne, but conquer Navarre. Ferdinand was very ſenſible, Artificer. 
his Artifice would at laſt be diſcovered. So, to prevent 3 
the complaints the Englih General might make to the 5. fir the 
King his maſter, he ſends an Expreſs to England, to give Marguiſs to 
Henry an account, after his manner, of the affairs of that . 

try, and to deſire him to order his General to act Herbert. 
in concert with him. Henny, who had received nothing Hollingſt, 
to the contrary from the Marquiſs, readily ſent Mind ſer 
Herald with the deſired orders to the General. 

Whilſt the Herald was on his journey, the Duke of H. 4a: « 
Alva became maſter of St. Juan de Pie del Puerto, Pre- 5 Haage 
ſently aſter the taking of that place, Ferdinand acquainted Herbert, 
the Marquiſs of Dor/et, that his army was ready to march 
into Guienne, and deſired him to join the Duke of Alva 
without delay. But the Marquiſs was no longer willing Th Aar. 
to be deceived, He knew, the French army was in- 9 
trenched between Bayonne and Salvatierra, with the R- 
ver Bidaſſoa in Front, which muſt be paſſed within view, 
and beſides Bayonne was ſo well provided, that there was 
no likelihood of beſieging it. What Ferdinand therefore 
propoſed was impracticable; and only a continuation of 
his Artifices. From St. Juan de Pie del Puerto, the 
right-hand Road led into Bearn, and the left to Bayonne, 
ſo the Duke of Alva's intent was to engage the Engliſb 
to enter Bearn with him, under colour there was no other 
way to draw the enemies from their advantagious Poſt, 
or at leaſt, to beſiege Salvatierra. But the Engliſb Ge- 
neral having no orders to make War upon the King of 
Navarre, either in Bearn or elſewhere, refuſed to join the 
Spaniards. Ferdinand reaped this advantage from his re- 
fuſal, that he caſt the whole blame upon him, of their not 
invading Guienye —— to the Treaty. After that, 
the Duke of Aua turning „ laid Siege to Eftella, the 
__ place that remained to the King of Navarre. 


he Marquiſs of Dorſet, full of Indignation at theſe H: proper 


roceedings, and conſidering that his army was daily * 7 © 
— 4 Sickneſs and want of Proviſions, which — 4 1 


grown ſcarce ſince the war in Navarre, defired Ferdi- Herbert. 
Hollis sb 


(2) He ſays farther, that It appears by the Spaniſh Hiſtory, that there were among them five thouſand Archers, who carrled, beſides their Bows, Hal- 
derts, which they pitched in the Ground till their Arrows were ſhot, and then took up again to do execution on the Enemy. An excellent part (fays he} 


of military Diſcipline, and yet not remarked by our Eng/if Chronicles. p. 9. 


(3) About Conguet and Bre. Hall, fol. 20. 


(4) Of twenty five Ships which the King came and view'd at Portſmouth. 
(5) commanded by Sir Thomas Knevet Maſter of the King's Horſe, T 


Henry Guildford, This Engagement happened in Auguſt, Ibid. 
(6) —— called * — Sir Piers Morgan, ſays 
thirty-nine Ships. Hall and Holli 
(7) Upon the lo of the Regent, the King built a Ship the greateſt ey 
ebanan and Leſle ſay, be imitated James IV King of Scotland ig one be 
(3) It was called the Holy League, Herbert, p. 9. 


4 


Idem. fol. 21. 


he other Captains of note were, Sir Jebn Carew, Sir Charles Branden, Air 


my Lord Herbert, P- 11. 
d give a large Deſcription of the Battle. fol. 21, 22. p. 8 ns | | | | | 
known before, and called it Henry grace de Dieu. Hall, fol. 22. Tho' Bu- 


In this Sea-Fight the Eng/i had forty-five; and the French 


made, bug built it ſo, that they could not makt it fe. Herbert, P. 11. 
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1512. nand to furniſh him with Ships for his return. It was 
with great difficulty that he obtained his requeſt, Ferd:- 
nand {till proteſting againſt his departure, as directly con- 
trary to the Treaty, Mean while, he was not ſorry for 
it, ſince the Engliſb were almoſt become uſeleſs, after the 
Conqueſt of Navarre. In the mean while, the Marquiſs 
of Dorſet falling ſick, the Lord Thomas Howard took the 

He arrives Command of the army. At the ſame time, as the Troops 
a co going to embark, the Herald arrived from England, 
with politive orders to the General, to obey the Com- 
mands of King Ferdinand (1). But the army mutinying 
it was impoſſile to detain the Soldiers any longer in Spain, 
and the Embarkation being made, they arrived in England 
Henry per- in November (2). Henry was at firſt very angry with his 
ceives be bad General; but being informed of all particulars during the 
_ Campain, plainly ſaw, Ferdinand had deceived him, and 
upon, 5 ; : 
that his affected diſintereſtedneſs in the Treaty of League, 
was only to draw him more eaſily into the Snare, He 
thought proper however to diſſemble, for fear of giving 
Ferdinand a pretence to join with France, and leave him 
in traits, 

Before the year was expired, Ferdinand ſaw himſelf in 
full poſſeſſion of Navarre, though the King of France had 
uſed ſome endeavours to wreſt that Conqueſt out of his 
hands. In December, the King of Navarre, and Francis 
Duke of Angoulime beſieged Pampeluna ; but not being 
able to take the place, were forced to abandon the reſt of 

Ferdinand the Kingdom to the Spaniards. After Ferdinand was in 
keeps Na- poſſeſſion of Navarre, he ſought pretences to keep it, but 
varre. 5 9 gat p a 
found no better than a Bull of Pope Julius II, who ex- 
communicated John d' Albret King of Navarre, and gave 
his Kingdom in prey to the Conqueror. Mezerai affir ms, 
this Bull never appeared; but the Lord Herbert ſays, it 
was dated March 1. 1512. 
hin o We muſt now ſee what paſſed in /taly whilſt Ferdinand 
lay. was Conquering Navarre. The confederate army of the 
N Pope, the King of Arragon, and the Venetian, under the 
command of the Viceroy of Naples, taking the Field in 
December, the Pope cauſed the Viceroy to be continually 
preſſed by Cardinal John de Medici, his Legate, to be- 
Siege of ſiege Bologna, At length, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
Bologna of the Viceroy, and the Venetian General, who foreſaw 
os difficulties in the execution of that deſign, the Pope's 
nſtances were to be complied with, and the Siege of 
Bologna being reſolved, the army of the Allies (3) ap- 
raiſed by peared before the City. But Ga/ton de Feix Duke of 
2 de Nemours, and Governor of Milan, coming to its relief, 
1 compelled the Allies to raiſe the Siege. Some days after, 
he defeated a Venetian Army at Breſcia, and flew eight 
He muti the thouſand Men, At laſt, on the 11th of April, finding 
Ted ink, 5 means to give the Allies battle near Ravenna, he put 
them to rout, and took the Legate priſoner; but was 
himſelf ſlain after the Battle, in too warmly purſuing a 
body of Spaniards, who were retreating in good order, 
La Paliſſe i: After that Prince's death, Ia Paliſſe took the Command 
1 of the army, and the next day became maſter of Ra- 
Guicciard, venna. Whereupon all the Towns of Ia Romagna, taken 
by the Pope after the Battle of Agnadel, voluntarily ſur- 
rendered to the Cardinal of St. Severin, who was in the 
French Army as Legate of the Council of Piſa, trans- 
ferred to Milan. 
The P:ps The Conſternation at Rome was ſo great, that the Car- 
©: 2 dinab went in a Body to petition the Pope to make Peace 
with France, But Julius IT had reſſources unknown 
perhaps to the Cardinals. So, all they could obtain was 
to engage him to make ſome feigned advances, in order 
to gain time, and hinder the French from marching to 
Rome, as they might eaſily have done, without fear of 
meeting any obſtacle 
Lewis's Af; Whilſt Lewis's affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt flou- 
8 riſhing condition, they were in reality going to decay. 
zers march T he Switzers, encouraged by the Cardinal of Sion, prepar- 
co Milan. ing to exert their utmoſt to invade the Duchy of Milan, 
mg la Paliſſe thought it more proper for his Maſter's Intereſt, 
Guicciars, to relieve that Country which was deſtitute of Troops, 
than make Conqueſts in the Eccleſiaſtical State. So, leav- 
ing the Cardinal of St. Severin in la Romagna, with five 
or fix thouſand Men, he haftily marched into Milan. 
'The retreat of the French, when it lay in their power 
to march to Rome, inſpired Julius II with freſh Courage. 
The Pg re- From thenceforward he would no more hear of Peace, 
Ar though Lewis XII offered him the ſame Terms as before 
ebe Counci! his Victory. At this Juncture it was that the Council of 
J Lateran. Lateran was opened the zd of May, which had been de- 
layed by reaſon of the battle of Ravenna. 
Lewis X11 All hope of Peace vaniſhing, the Pope excommunicated 
is excommu- Lewis XII, and put France under an Interdict (4). He 


Neat ed. 
Bembo. 


uſed for pretence the captivity of his Legate, who was 
detained at Milan, where, tho” a priſoner, he performed 
however the Functions of the Pope's Legate, the Inha- 
bitants of Milan refuſing to own the Authority of the 
Council held in their City. It was a great mortification 7% Cu. 
to Lewis, to ſee his Council contemned by his own Sub- contene,4 
jects; but this was only a ſmall part of the misfortunes © 4 


1511, 


to which he was expoſed this ſame year. Aſter la Paliſſe L. Ron, 
had quitted la Romagna, all the 'T owns of that Country wwn 4, 


ſubmitted to the Pope. At the ſame time, Ferdinand“. 
became maſter ef Navarre, and Lewis was forced to ſend 

an army into Bearn to hinder the Englih and Spaniards 

from invading Guienne. On the other hand, the Empe- N. Erg. 
ror concluded a Truce with Venice, and ſecretly promiſed “ 7-2 
to withdraw from the French Army a body of German 4 
Troops, lent the King for the defence of the Milaneſe. Bebo... 
And yet upon the aſſurance of this aid it was that Lewzs 
recalled from Milan part of his own Troops, not doubt- 

ing that with thoſe he left there, and the Germans ſent 

him by the Emperor, he ſhould be able to reſiſt his 
Enemies. Thus, the French finding themſelves weak in 

the Duchy of Milan, la Paliſſe was obliged to recall the 
Cardinal of St. Severin, with his Troops, which was the 

cauſe of the loſs of la Romagna. 

Mean while, the Switzers, to the number of ſixteen 7% Fr, 
thouſand, began their march about the end of Auguft, or 4 tb. ben. 
the beginning of September. But inſtead of taking the , 4 
direct road to the Milaneſe, the paſſes whereof, they did Cd 
not queſtion, were ſtrongly guarded, they marched to 
Trent, with Maximilian's permiſſion, Though this, if 
any, was an Enemy's act, he was ſtill defirous to hide 
his Intentions, by telling the French Ambaſlador, that his 
Alliance with the Switzers ſuffered him not to refuſe 
them a paſſage through his Dominions ; as if his Treaty 
with Lewis XII was to be lefs obſerved. The Switzers Thy 4. 
having paſſed unmoleſted through Trent, proceeded to s Mi 
Verona, and joining the Venetians, they marched together 
towards Milan. Whereupon the French entirely diſcon- 
certed, and not having above ten thouſand Men, reſolved 
to retire into the fortified Towns, in order to waſte the 
Enemy's Army by Sieges, till the King ſent them Sup- 
plies, or the approaching Winter ſtopped the progreſs of 
the Allies. But they were ſoon deprived of this refuge, N. fn 
by the Emperor's orders for his Troops to retire immedi- 3% 
ately, Theſe orders being punctually obeyed, la Paliſſe fn 1 
found himſelf ſo weak, that deſpairing to fave the Mila- Fr och, 
neſe, he reſolved to repaſs the Mountains, and return into © 

rance, The Prelates of the Council ſeeing Milan wass 
going to be abandoned, by a ſudden Decree, removed the 4: C-=! 
Council to Lyons, and followed the French Troops. Phey 
would have carried the Cardinal de Medici with them; 1. 
but went away in ſuch confuſion, that his Friends found Mr 
means to ſecure him. After the French were retired, all wy 8 
the Towns of the Duchy readily ſurrendered to the Sit- 
zers and Venetians, except Parma, Placentia, and Reggio, 
which ſubmitted to the Pope. On the other hand, Alex- Bulogra 4 
ander Bentivoglio, not thinking himſelf ſafe in Bologna, de- oo a" 
parted from thence with all his Family, leaving the City Cut 
to the Pope's Mercy. Thus Julius II, who, about a 
month before, ſaw himſelf in a very ill ſituation, was ar- 
rived at the height of his wiſhes by this ſurprizing revo- 
lution, which reſtored him Ravenna, Bologna, all la Ro- 
magna, and drove the French out of 1taly. | 

There remained till four things to do to complete the 73 uf 
Pope's happineſs, namely, to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Fer- Pen“ 
rara, to reſtore the Sforza's to Milan, and the Medici to — 2 
Florence; and laſtly, to expel the Germans and Spaniards Gviciiat 
out of Italy. As for the Duke of Ferrara, he voluntarily 
delivered himſelf to the Pope, upon the faith of a Safe-Con- 
duct. An Imprudence which would have coſt him dear, 
had he not been freed by Fabricius Colonna his Friend, who 
forced the Guard ſet at the gates of Rome, to hinder his 
departure, 

The French were no ſooner out of Itah, than the Al- C 
lies began to diſcover their different ends in acting againſt Man” 
France. Upon this occaſion they judged proper to meet Alia. 
at Mantua, where they could agree but upon two Arti- Ibid. 
cles, namely, that Maximilian Shrza eldeſt Son of Lo- 
dovico the Myer, ſhould be reſtored to Milan, and the 
Houſe of de Medici to Florence. In conſequence of this r -aragh 
laſt reſolution, the army of the Allies approaching #lo- /u6m 
rence, compelled the Florentines to conſent to a Treaty, Oui 
whereby the Medici were reſtored to their Country as 
Citizens only, and not as Governors. But the Cardinal 
de Medici entering the City by virtue of the Treaty, 
whilſt the army of the Allies was at the gates, found 
means to introduce many Officers and Soldiers, and raiſe 


Guicciard, (1) King Henry promiſed at the ſame time to ſend a new Supply of Troops, under the Command of the Lord Herbert his Chamberlain» Hall, fol, 20» 


Herbert, p. 10. 


(2) In the beginning of December. Hall, fol. 20. 


(3) It conſiſted of eighteen hundred Men at Arms, and about ten thouſand Foot. Guicctard, I. 19. 


that Rome was not called Zabylon ſirſt by Proteſtants, 
3 


(4) It is laid that Lewrs cauſed ſeveral Medals to be gvingd with this Inſcription, Perdam Babylonem, I will deflroy Batylon, Which if true, ſhews 


a Sedi- 


Book XV. 20. HEN 


a Sedition which made him maſter of the City. Where- 


We upon, the Government was ſettled upon the ſame foot, 

it was before the baniſhment of the Medici. 
3 . It was a great ſtep for the Pope to have reſtored the 
Center Medici to Florence, and Sforza to Milan. But this did 
| Pome not ſuffice to content him, The Duke of Ferrara was 


$ Guicciar 0:11 maſter of his Duchy, and the Council of Piſa fitting 
I at Lyons. The Allies therefore muſt be brought to turn 
their arms againſt Ferrara, and procure a Peace between 

the Emperor and the Yenetians, that the Emperor might 

j without difficulty abandon his Council. To that purpoſe, 
N the Fope obtained a ſecond meeting at Rome, where he 
| could gain nothing with reſpect to Ferrara, becauſe the 
Duke was protected by the King of Arragon. Beſides, 

the Venetians could not agree to find Men and Money to 

render the Pope maſter of that Duchy. As for the Peace 

between the Emperor and Yenice, he found ſtill greater 
diſficulties, though he paſſionately wiſhed to accompliſh 

that Project, for fear one or other of the two Powers 

ſhould recall the French into Italy. But the intolerable 

Terms propoſed by the Emperor to the Yenetians, hin- 

Tie Pope's dered him from ſucceeding. In ſhort, the Pope ſeeing his 
ng eget labour was in vain, and deſiring, at any rate, to diſſolve 
o-ainf Ve- the Council of Piſa, and prevent the return of the French 

| into /taly, concluded with the Emperor a League offenſive 
and defenſive againſt Venice, By this Treaty, the Empe- 
| Articles of ror engaged to become a principal Party in the League of 


mer. 


Cuicciard- 


at, 'be Leagte. Rome, and agreed, that the Pope ſhould keep Parma, 
S Placentia, and Reggio, ſaving however the Rights of the 
Empire. He promiſed to renounce the Council of Piſa, 
and forſake the Duke of Ferrara, and the Bentiveglio's. 
The Pope engaged on his part, to aid the Emperor with 
all his power, thunder his Cenſures againſt the Yenetians, 
declare them excluded out of the League of Rome, and 
drop the proſecution of the Colonna's, for aiding the Duke 
N The Empe- of Ferrara to make his eſcape, The Treaty being ſigned 
I Ce and ratified, the Biſhop of Gurck as the Emperor's Lieu- 
of Pip. tenant, renounced in the next Seſſion of the Council of 
Guicciard, Lateran, the Aſſembly of Piſa, and revoked whatever 
had been done by the Emperor towards the calling and ſup- 
porting it, 
Sforra is pur About the end of December, Maximilian Sforza, eldeſt 
„es Son of Lodovico the Moor was put in poſſeſſion of the 
cy ha. Duchy of Milan, purſuant to the agreement of the Allies 
11 at /Maniug. 
. dier en I have now run over the occurrences of the year 1512, 
A 5 year a year very remarkable for the ſeveral changes in the af- 
tart 2 fairs of Italy, and ſtill more, for the conduct of the Princes 
* concerned, Which diſcovers their different characters. 
* Lewis XII was the dupe of his ſcruples, which made him 
loſe the opportunity of diſabling the Pope to hurt him, 
- and in the end occaſioned the loſs of the Milaneſe, Fu- 


lius II made Religion ſubſervient to his © immoderate am- 
bition, by ufing the glory of God and the good of the 
Church, for a cloak to gratify his paſſions. Having form- 

4 ed a League to reſtore the /enetians to their Dominions, 
geo 1 to the glory of God and exaltation of the Chriſtian Faith 


** he concluded another, on the ſame pretence, to diſpoſſeſs 
clark them of all they had recovered. Ferdinand drew Hen- 
) VIII into a War for the Pope's defence, and to 
cure Gutenne for the Crown of England; but artfully made 
it ſubſervient to the Conqueſt of Navarre for himſelf. 
The Emperour Maximilian acted with no more fincerity, 
ud His conduct was the more extraordinary, as he was ſole- 
mod ly indebted to Lewis XII for all he had conquered in 
Lowe, Italy, after the League of Cambray. Nay, the very pre- 
cafe ſervation of his Conqueſts was wholly owing to that Prince's 
. continual ſupplies. And yet, he no ſooner ſaw him upon 
the decline, but he moſt. ungratefully helped to hurl him 
down the precipice. It is ſaid he had ' a Book wherein 
he marked in red Letters, the injuries received from the 
King of France. But I do not know in what colour 
Lewis XII ſhould have writ in his Book the wrong done 
AP him by eximilian on this occaſion. As for Henry VIII, 
4 he was certainly the dupe of the King of Arragon and tlie 
cen the Pope. But what is more” ſtrange, after Ferdinand and 
= — 15 eds oy" had ingaged that Prince in a 
— France, as ſoon as affairs had taken ſuch a 
turn that they no longer wanted his aſſiſtance, ''they' thought 
3 no more of him than if there had been no ſuch Perſon in 
mit the World. In all the Negotiations between the Allies, 
Media 0 wt 4 | | > 214 logout 
jicciards | 


of the Rolls. Thid, p. 344. 
(3) Two |Frfteenchs and four 'Demits: A 
Realm, and fo called, becauſe it amounted 


Fifteenth or Nuinzime, is 
| tb u fiftecnti Part 6f that 
un knew ,what a Filteenth for themſelves did a wonmt to, which 


(1) Thomas. Howard Earl of Surrey, and 'George "Falbet Earl of © Sbrewibury. 
(2) Sir Edwvard Poyrings Controiler of | the Hbuſhdld,/. Sit Tm Buy, Sir 'Richar 


10 
2 


in proportion to the Land or Circuit belonging to it. This Camden ſays of 


R V VIII. 


whether at Mantua or Rome, after the retreat of the 
French, Cardinal Bambridge was never called to them, 
neither was there any mention of the King of England. 
The Pope and the King of Arragon, ſatisfied with expel- 
ling the French, ſorſook Henry, without troubling them- 
ſelves about his concerns. It even appears that he was 
not informed of theſe Negotiations. We ſee in the Col- 
leftion of the Public Abts, that the 1oth of November, he 
ſtill gave ſull powers to his Ambaſladors (1) at ſeveral 
Courts, to treat of a League in favour of the Pope, at the 
very time, the Pope was entirely neglecting the intereits 
of England, About the ſame time, Henry ſigned Let- 
ters Patents, declaring he entered into the League conclu- 
ded at Rome a year before, though, ſince that, Tu⁰⁹t II 
was in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, all la Romagna, Parma, 
Placentia, Reggio, and his deſires had been accompliſhed 
by Lewis's loſs of Gensa and Milan, and by the Empe- 
ror's renouncing the A ſſembly of Piſa. Thus, he was 
evidently the dupe of all theſe intrigues. He Jent, with- 
out knowing it, his Troops to Ferdinand to conquer Na- 
varre, On the other hand, the Terror of his Arms was 
greatly ſubſervient to the Pope's deſigns, as it hindered 
Lewis XII from keeping in Italy Troops, which he believ- 
ed neceſſary for the defence of his Kingdom againſt the 
Engliſh. This was the real aim of Julius and Ferdinand, 
and Henry was ſo blind as to ingage, without neceſſity, in 
a War with France for their intereſt, imagining he was 
acting for his own. 

Who would not have thought that Henry's experience Henry fe- 
ſhould have rendered him wiſer and more cireumſpect ? /*; —_— 
And yet, he was farther amuſed by theſe very Princes, pre —— 
who told him that having nothing more to fear in /taly, 
they were going to join all their Forces to invade France, 
and if he would act likewiſe, he might eafily recover 
Guienne and Normandy. Henry being perſwaded of their m. p. £44. j 
ſincerity, immediately ſent Ambaſſadors to Bruſſels (2), 
to conclude a League againſt France with the Pope, the 
Emperor, the King of Arragon, Charles of Auſtria So- 
vereign of the Le- Countries, and Margaret Ducheſs Dow- 
ager of Savoy his Aunt, who governed his Dominions du- 
ring his Minority. Henry reckoned that the execution 
of the Treaty would immediately follow the concluſion. 
But it will hereafter be ſeen, that if they concluded the 
League, it was only to draw Money from him, and leave 
him to make War all alone. He was young and unex- 
perienced, but withal ſo felf-conceited as to think himſelf 
wiſer than his Council, Beſides, he had plenty of ready 
Money in his Coffers. What could Perſons ſo ſubtle as 
_ Maximilian, and Ferdinand, defire better than to 

ave to deal with ſuch a Prince as Henry? We have al- 
ready ſeen this year 1512, how artfully they improved 
ſo favorable a diſpoſition, and we ſhall ſee in the following 
years, how very little he himſelf profited by what he might 
have learnt by experience, during the courſe of the pre- 
ſent. However this be, being reſolved to carry War into 
France, he aſſembled a Parliament the 4th of November, 
to demand an aid of Money. Shortly after, the Com- 
mons, without examining too cloſely the reaſons which „n gi 
induced him to take arms, granted him a Subſidy (3), e King 


Ad. Pub. 


Ib. p. 34%} 


and a Poll- Tax (4) upon all his Subjects, for the expences — 
of the War (5). : — 


During the Seſſion of the Parliament, Henry received a Hollineſh. 


The Pa- la 


Bull from the Pope, who to encourage him to puſh the Jad in fe» 


eur of tbe 


War vigorouſly * againſt France, granted a plenary indul- King. 
gence to alt his Subjects that ſhould aid him with their A. Pub. 


Perſon or purſes. This was all the aſſiſtance he had XIII. 5343. 


from the Pope for a War, the ſole motive whereof, as 
it was pretended, was the defence of the Church. 

Nothing more remains to ' finiſh the account of the 
occurrenbes of this year, but briefly to mention the mea- 
ſures taken by Henry with regard to Scotland. 
Whilſt Henry reſolved to catty War into France, he Henry tries 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to preſerve a good underſtand- #n vain 7» 
ing with the King of Scotland. But it was almoſt im- — 
poſſible that England ſhould be in War with France, wit Scot- 
and Scotlun not interpoſe. However, Henry imagined aud. 
chat by the "aſſurances he gave the King of Scotland, of . 
his intention to obſerve punctually the I reaty of Peace, 
he ſhould prevent him from being concerned in the quar- 
rel. Jaume ſuffered him to think what he pleaſed, and 
in the mean time was preparing to aſſiſt France by a 
Rymer's Fel, Tom. 13. p. 341. | 
7 Ricks d Wyng field, 4 745 Yonge, Doctor of Laws, and Maſter 


Tax of Maney laid upon a City, Rp = other | through the 
hich" che City or "Town had been valued at of old ; I. every 


Bath, Geldabat pro wiginti Bid. Whereas a Subſidy. was raiſed pon "qvery, particular Man's Gods or Lands, and thetefore was uncertuin, becauſe 


the Eftate of-every particular Man is uncertain.” Cite Die , 


p (4) Everf{ D:ke was to pay ten Marks, an Barlifive Pounds; a*Lord four Pounds, 4 Knight four Marks; every Man valued at eight hundred 


ounds in Goods, four Marks ; and ſo after that rate down to him whe had forty Shillings in Wages, who 


one above fifteen Years of Age, paid Four-pence. Herbert, p. 12+ 


paid Twelve - pence ; after which every 


(5) In this Parliament, the Bedeſit ot Clergy was taken * from Peltans committing Murther or Felony in any Chuich, Chapel, or hallowed 


Place ; and from thoſe that 


No 36. Vor. I. 


rob or murther any Perſons in the 
| 1 ** 1 1 


o 


's High- way, or za their. Houſes. See Statut. 
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prrore his Friends and Enemies. He was ve 
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11.1519 powerful d.verfion, in caſe that Kingdom was attacked, 
it. Upon the firſt report that the King of England was go- 
my to quarrel with Lewis XII, James took care to be 
provided with pretences to break with him. The affair 
of Breton furniſh d him with one, and he moreover fought 
.otiers. But the true reaſon of his acting was, that, for 
ſome ages paſt, the Kings of England were grown fo 
powerful, and had ſhown fo great a deſire to unite all 
Great-Britain under their Dominion, that the Scots could 
little expect to reſiſt them but by the aſſiſtance of France, 
which had ever protected them. It was therefore more 
neceſlary than juſt, for Scotland to continue firm to the in- 
tereſts of France, and not ſuffer that Crown to be diſabled 
2+ Xing of to aſſiſt her Allies. So, not to ſwerve from this max- 
ess im, James IV, who had determined to go to Feruſalem, 
laid aſide his deſign when he heard there was like to 
be a rupture between France and England, He equip- 
ped a Fleet, which he intended to ſend into France, un- 
der colour of preſenting it to Queen Ann, Wife of Lew- 
is XII. But this Fleet, in which was the largeſt Ship 
that had yet been ſeen on the Sea, was loſt or diſabled by 

a ſtorm and the Admirals ill conduct. 
Yames c. At laſt, Henry having proclaimed War with Lewts 
dra XII, James concluded a League againſt him with France 
ae the 22d of May this year. Shortly after, he prepared 
an Army, but without divulging for what it was de- 
ſigned. His intent was to make an inroad into England, 
Act. Pub. as ſoon as Henry had ſent his Forces into France. Henry 
X111-»-332, having notice ot this armament, ſent two Ambaſladors (1) 
35» 3% into Scotland, under colour of adjuſting ſome little diffe- 
rences, but in reality to ſound the King's intentions. 
Herbert» The Ambaſſadors acquainting King James that their maſ- 
Pol. Ving. ter was ſomething jealous of this Armament, as if it was 
made in favour of France, James replied, That being 
equally an Ally of both Crowns, his deſign was to ob- 
ſerve an exact neutrality. The Ambaſſadors prayed him 
to give that anſwer in writing ; but he refuſed, on pre- 
tence it would breed a ſuſpicion in the King of France, 
Shortly after, Henry learnt by his Spies that a League was 
concluded between France and Scotland, and he even pro- 
Ad. Pub, cured a copy of the Treaty (2). So, perceiving that a 
XIII. p.339. War with Sc:z/and was unavoidable, he ſent the Earl 
wo Surrey into the northern parts with power to levy 
an Army, and act againſt Scotland in caſe of neceſh- 

ty (3). 

1513. Abe occurrences of the year 1512 made great alte- 
t a«d rations in the intereſts of the Princes concerned, and con- 
jr ſequently in their deſigns and meaſures, 

Of Julius Julius II, pleaſed with having expelled the French 
11. out of Italy, and fo greatly increaſed his power, by the ac- 
quiſition of ſo many places, was thinking liowever of ſeiz- 
ing Ferrara, Alter that, he hoped, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Veretians and Flrentines to be able to drive the 
Emperor out of Venice, though he had lately leagued with 
him. As for the reſt, he had no thought of making 
Conqueſts in France; his fole aim was to find Lewis 
XII employment at home, and entirely diſſolve the re- 
mains of the Council of Piſa, which however was not 
very formidable to him, ſince the Emperor's diſingage- 
ment. ' 
o/ rei- The King of Arragon's ſole view was to preſerve his 
nand, late Conqueſt of Navarre. To enjoy it in peace, the on- 
ly way was to keep Lewis XII elſewhere employed, or 
prevail with him not to diſturb him. To that purpoſe it 
was neceſſary to uſe the terror, of the Arms of the Allies, 
and particularly of the King of England, that the King 
of France being attacked from ſeveral quarters, might be 
induced of himſelf to deſire a Peace, and leave him in 
poſſeſſion of Navarre. Ferdinand would not have ſcrup- 
led to abandon his Allies, provided he could obtain at that 
rate ſuch a Peace as he wanted. | 
Of the Em The Emperor ſought only to draw Money both from 
Caſible, that 
with his own Forces alone, it would be difficult to make 
Conqueſts upon the Venetians; and that the Pope, though 
his Ally, did not wiſh it. But he was extremely reſerv- 
ed to them, to procure the larger ſums in making a 
Peace. On the other hand, he endeavoured to embroil 
matters as much as poſſible, and make new Leagues, 
becauſe in all the Treaties of that kind, Money was ſtill 


£ <Da4Ares f0 
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given him to maintain imaginary Troops, which he never 


raiſed, at leaſt not ſo many as he promiſed, 

Of the Ve The Yenetians were extremely deſirous to end a de- 

metianss ſtructive War, by which they were drained. Their ſole 
aim was to induce the Emperor to be ſatisfied with a 
good fum of Money, for the reſtitution of their Towns, 
and thereby put their State upon the ſame foot it was 
before the League of Cambray; But as the Emperor 
could not think of depriving himſelf of an entrance into 
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Italy by the reſtitution of theſe places, it was their buſi- 
neſs to compel him in ſome meafure, by new Leagues 
which might make him apprehenſive of lofing them 
without any advantage. But as this was the Senate's 
ſole view, they were always ready to break all their en- 
gagements, as ſoon as the Emperor would hearken to 
reaſon, 


The Switzers thought only of ſupporting Sherza at of n, 
Milan, to have always in that Duchy a Prince Who Sitzer, 


ſhould rely on their aſſiſtance. Conſequently, it was 
their intereſt to keep the King of France at a diſtance, 
and oppoſe all his attempts to recover it, 


Lewis XII, extremely mortified at the good ſucceſs of 
of his Enemies in Italy, ardently deſtred to recover Genoa 7 


and Milan, To ſucceed, the aid of the Yenetians, the 
Emperor, or the Switzers was neceſſary, It was alſo re- 
quiſite ſo to haſten the concluſion with one or other of 
the two laſt Powers, that the expedition of the Milaneſe 
might be made in the Spring, ſor fear it ſhould be pre- 
vented by the War, the King of England was preparing 
againſt him in Picard). 


the Ve. 
F rance, 


Of all Lewis's Enemies Henry was the only one who Of Hay 
thought of making Conqueſts in France, prepoſterouſſy Il. 


imagining, his Allies would make diverſions in ſeveral 
places, to facilitate the execution of his deſigns. But he 
did not yet ſufficiently know them. The Yenetians had 
been excluded out of the late league. The Pope and 
King of Arragon had no defire to attack France, but on- 
ly to create Lew:rs troubles, which might hinder him from 
thinking of /taly, It was ſolely with this view that they 
feigned a willingneſs to ſecond the King of England, As 
for Maximilian, Henry and his Council muſt have volun- 
tarily deceived themſelves, to hope for any aſſiſtance from 
him. 


James IV King of Scotland, ſeeing France upon the 0/ the K. 
point of being attacked by the King of England, was 7 **u 


preparing to afiſt her, deeming his own and that King- 
dom's intereſts to be inſeparable. He eaſily perceived, 
Henry courted him only to hinder his interpoſing in 
the quarrel, and was willing to feed him with hopes of 
ſucceeding in his deſign. But he was however determined 
to break the Peace, rather than leave a Kingdom in danger, 
from which alone he could expect a ſpeedy and powerful 
protection in caſe of need. It is true, he had made a 
Peace with Henry VII, and renewed it with Henry VIII. 
But it was when theſe Princes had no quarrel with 
France, his antient and conſtant Ally. In his opinion, 
Henry by wantonly attacking France on frivolous pre- 
tences, violated indirectly the Peace made with Scotlana. 
At leaſt, James pretended that in ſigning a Peace with 
England, he was not bound to forſake France whenever 
the King of England ſhould think of attacking her. 

Such were the diſpoſitions of all theſe Potentates in 
the beginning of the year 1513. We muſt ſee now by 
what means each endeavoured to attain his ends. This 
new Scene will diſcover to us no leſs variety, artful ma- 
nagements, devices and artifices, than the former, ſince 
the Actors and Perſonages will ſtill be the ſame. 


Whilft Henry was ſeriouſly preparing for the War he Th Fe. 


was to carry into France, his pretended Allies were ming- 


ing their own affairs, without regarding his intereſts. 12 x 
of Rome, the Al- in 9dr 


Since he had entered into the 


ror offers a 


we ts 


lies, it ſeemed, ſhould have done nothing without * 


knowledge. And yet Julius II had leagued with Maxi- 
en, and excluded the Venetians, without informing him 
of it, 

In the beginning of the year 1513, the Emperor had 
no farther regard for his new Allies, ſince he ſent and 
propoſed a freſh League to Lewis XII upon new Terms. 

e offered to aſſiſt him in recovering the Cys Aus 
vided Lewis in return would aid him againſt ene 
tians, Moreover, he demanded Rene, Lewis's ſecond 
Daughter, for Charles of Auftria his Grandſon, and that 


for her Dower Lewis ſhould aflign/ him all his pretenſions 


to Milan and the Kingdom of 'Naples. - But that the per- 


formance of the Treaty might not entirely depend upon 


the Faith of the King of France, he required. that the 
Princeſs ſhould be immediately ſent to him, and OCre- 
mona, and all Gierradadda delivered to him as ſoon as 


the Duchy of Milan was recovered. Certainly, one can- 


not but admire the Emperor's aſſurance in making theſe 
propoſals. He had not hitherto been able to continue 
tne war againſt Venice, without the afliſtance of Lewis XII. 
nay he thought he ſtill wanted it, and yet made him an 
offer of his aid to recover the Milan. But upon what 
Terms? Why, after Lewis ſhould have been at a vaſt 
expence to recover that Duchy, he was to reſign it to the 
Emperor's Grandſon, with his pretenſions 80 Naples. 


This is called uſing people like ttue dupes. Nut alter 


1) 7, Lord Dacre of Gre, and Dr. Nicolas Vi Dean of Windſor. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 13. p. 33%; 347+: 


(2) See the Artieles in my Lord Herbert, p. 12, of the Compl. His. 


(3) This year, a great part of the King's*Palace at //efminfer, and che Chepel in the Tower of Lagdan were burnt. $122, p. 490. 
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the ill turn Maximilian had lately ſerved Lewis XII, it 
is not very likely, that he believed his propoſals would be 
accepted. Probably, he made them only to hinder Lewis 
from joining with the Yenetians. At the ſame time he 
intended to inſpire theſe laſt with jealouſy, and a fear of 
his uniting with France, that this ſear might induce them 
to offer him more advantagious Conditions. 

Lewis XIT hearkened to theſe propoſals, as if he had 
ſome deſign to accept them, becauſe he thereby hoped to 
create ſuſpicions in the Switzers and Venetians, and incline 
them the ſooner to join with him. As for the Venetians, 
they deſired nothing more than a ſtrict Union with France, 
poo if any thing retarded the Negotiation, it was only the 

hope of an agreement with the Emperor, in which caſe 
they would have gladly renounced all forts of Leagues. 
As for the Switzers, it was not poſſible for Lewis X1I to 
gain them to his fide, though he offered them more than 
at firſt was demanded. Belides their hatred of him, the 
face of their affairs was altered, fince the reſtoration of 
Sfrza to Milan, Whilſt that Prince was in exile, it was 
btful, whether in good policy they ought to engage 
in a war with France for his fake. But ſince he was by 
their aſſiſtance in poſſeſſion of the Duchy, their Honour 
and Intereſt required their utmoſt endeavours to ſupport 
him (1), However this be, Lewis's Negotiation with the 
Stoitzert not ſucceeding, he was under a neceflity to join 
in a League either with the Emperor or with Venice, o- 
therwiſe he could little expect to recover Milan. 
Propoſals of In the mean time, the Yenetians ſent and propoſed a 
the Vent» League to him upon the fame Terms with that of the 
— Xi1. year 1498, namely, that they would aſſiſt him to recover 
the Milaneſe, provided he would reſign Cremona and 
Gierradadda, Lewis readily liſtened to their offers; but 
the YVenetians themſelves did not haſten the concluſion, by 
reaſon of their circumſtances preſently after, 

The King of Arragon having good Intelligence of what 
paſſed between Lewis XII and the Venetian, informed 
the Emperor, and adviſed him to offer Verona to the Ve- 
netians for a ſum of Money. This was the ſubject of a 
long, though fruitleſs Negotiation. 

Whilſt the affairs of Italy were in this ſtate of uncer- 
"us tainty, Julius II, who was preparing to beſiege Ferrara 
Guicciard in the beginning of the Spring, died the 2 1ſt of February, 

having kindled a flame which tis death was not capable 
Farma ana Of extinguiſhing (2). As ſoon ws the news reached the 
Placen''s Viceroy of Naples, who was ſtill With his army in Lom- 
* f ee bardy, he approached Placentia, and entering without op- 
Milan» poſition, reſtored that place to the Duke of Milan. Parma 
quickly followed the example of Placentia, and was like- 
wiſe delivered to the ſame Prince. No one was in haſte 
to ſend aſſiſtance to the future Pope to preſerve theſe pla- 
ces for him. On the contrary, the Princes of Italy could 
not ſee without uneaſineſs, that the Popes had footing in 
Lombardy, under a pretence which might, upon occaſion, 
be uſed againſt moſt of them. 
lex Pee. On the 11th of March, Cardinal John de Medici, who 
Act. Pub. eleven months before was taken priſoner at the Battle of 
2 349: Ravenna, was elected Pope, and aſſumed the name of 
ieee. Teo X. He was but thirty ſeven years old, but had how- 
ever great experience, having been employed in divers 
important affairs in the late Pontificate. He was neither 
ſo hot nor ſo haughty as Julius II his Predeceſſor, but 
was much more artful and politick. I ſhall have occa- 
ſion hereafter to add to his Portraiture ſome Strokes, 
which will more fully ſhow his Genius and Character. 
iruce for me Beſore the death of Julius II, Ferdinand was em- 
jear between ployed in framing a plot perſectly anſwering the name he 
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Death of 


Juirus II. 


Fee had in the world. The beginning of the year he had 
Eciceines, ſent two Monks into France to make ſome overtures to 


Lewis XII, by means of Queen Ann, to whom they had 
acceſs, But as Lewis perceived it was not poſſible to 
make a Peace, or even a Truce with Ferdinand, with- 
out leaving him in poſſeſſion of Navarre, he had 
at firſt very cold. But at length, conſidering that he 
could hardly expe& to recover the Duchy of Milan, 
whilſt the King of Arragon was his enemy, becauſe it 
was he that excited the King of England his Son-in-law, 
he determined, though unwillingly, to conclude with him 
2 Trace, for a year, on condition the King of England 
was included, and Italy excepted. He reckoned, that du- 
Ting this Truce he ſhould with eaſe be able to re-con- 
1 the Duchy of Milan, after which, he ſhould be fuf- 
ciently ſtrong to defend his own Kingdom againſt the 


end Englih.. Nothing was farther from Henry's thoughts than 


4. ſuch a Truce, which would have broke all his meaſures, 
wy: 4, and yet, Ferdinand doubted not to act in his name, ' as 
N if he were ſure of his conſent. This affair was began in 


(1 He had promiſed to pay 
twenty years. . Guicciard, I. 21. 
(2) He took the name of Julius from his inclination to War, in 
French; and, it h fd, as he marched over a Bridge on the Tiber, he 


. 
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January, and the 8th of February, Lewis empowered 1513. 


Odet de Foix Lord of Lautrec, to treat with Ferdinand's 
Commiſſioners. 
Orthez in Bearn the iſt of April. The Treaty ran, 
That there ſhould be a Truce for a year, out of /ta/r, 
between the King of France, the King of Scotland, the 
Duke of Guelders on the one part ; and on the other the 
Emperor, the King of Arragon, the Queen of Caft/l:, 
and the King of Eng/and. Lewis XII undertook to pro- 
cure the King of Scotland's and the Duke of Guelders's 
conſent, and Ferdinand ingaged for the King of Eng- 
land. But as Ferdinand knew he ſhould not eaſily obtain 
Henry's conſent, he cauſed it to be inſerted in the "Frea- 
ty, that it ſhould be ratified within a month by himſelt 
and Lewis XII, but that the otlicr parties ſhould be al- 
lowed two months ; with expreſs Declaration, that with 
regard to the Emperor, the King of England, the King of 
Scotland, and the Duke of Guelders, the Truce ſhould 
take place, but from the day of the exchange of their ra- 
tifications. Never perhaps was ſeen any thing ſo bold as 
what Ferdinand did on this occaſion. He perfectly knew 
that Henry would never agree to the Fruce, and yet took 
upon him to procure his conſent, as if he had been fully 
empowered to that end. The laſt Article, concerning 
the ratification, plainly diſcovers his thoughts, But it is 
ſtill more viſible, in that he not only took no ſtep to per- 
ſwade Henry to do what he ſeemed to defire, but even 
concealed from him the 'T ruce as far as poſſible. 


As ſoon as the Treaty was ſigned, Ferdinand took care penn 


to publiſh his complaints, that he had been very ilI-uſcd 
by the Allies of the League; that the Pope and /zrrtygn; 
had acquired many places, but for his part he had gain 
nothing at all, and yet the Allies refuſed to continue the 
Supply to which they were bound, though the King of 
France till poſſeſſed ſeveral Towns in {taly, and the 
Spaniſh Army was ſtill in the ſervice of the League. But 
this was only to prepare people to ſee with leſs ſurprize 
and indignation, the private 'T ruce he had juſt made with 
France, without the participation of his Allies. 

The Eyes of the publick were fixed upon the new 
Pope, to ſee what courſe he would take. But he did not 
long leave the Politicians in ſuſpence. "Though whilſt a 
Cardinal, he did not entirely approve of Julius II's Con- 
duct, he purſued however his plan as ſoon as he was in 
his place. He was doubly concerned to keep the French 
out of Italy: Firſt, as Pope, ſince Neighbours ſo powerful 
could not but be formidable to him. Secondly, as head 
of the Houſe of the Medici, he had cauſe to fear, that if 
Lewis XII recovered the 1 he would undertake 
to reſtore the Florentines to their Liberty. In a word, he 
wiſhed to put an end to the Council of Piſa, which could 
be done only by ingaging Lewis XII in wars, which 
ſhould compel him to make his Peace with the Church. 
Ferdinang had likewiſe the ſame views, to keep the King 
of France at a diſtance from Navarre, Rouſſillon, and the 
Kingdom of Naples. As for the Emperor, it was his In- 

to diſable France to affiſt the Venetians, But they 
had, none of them, any deſire to cny war into France, 
but only ſo to manage, that this diverſion might be made 
at another's expence, 

To that purpoſe the 
upon Henry VIII, as a Prince extremely proper to exe- 
cute their deſigns. He had ready Money, warlike Sub- 


jets, and could with eafe tranſport Troops into ſome part France. 


of France remote from the Borders of Spain and Italy. 
In fine, he was exceeding deſirous to ſignalize himſelf by 
illuſtrious Actions, and ſcrupled not to ſhow it publickly. 
So, each of them laboured with all his power to confirm 
him in his deſign, to wage war with France, by putting 
him in hopes of being vigorouſly ſupported, though no- 
thing was farther from their AN Leo X was no 
ſooner in the papal Chair, but under colour of notifying 
his Promotion, ſent him a Letter, aſſuring him, that he 
was fully determined to adhere to the League formed by 
Julius II his Predeceſſor, and even to conclude a new 
one with England. But at the ſame time, he prefled 
the Emperor to make a Peace with Venice, and negotiated 
with the Yenetians to hinder their Union with France, 
promiſing to uſe all his Intereft with the Emperor to 
procure them an honorable and advantagious Peace. All 
theſe practices could not be managed fo privately but the 
King of France had ſome Intelligence of them, ſo that he 
ſoon grew very jesJous of the new Pope. 


Henry did not want much Sollicitation to carry his Z gu 6. 


Arms into France. His thoughts were bent upon 
a war. 80, finding, the Pope, Emperor, and King of 
Arragon promiſed him to act vigorouſly, he did not queſ- 


them one hundred and fifty thouſand Ducats upon his reſtoration to Milen, and forty thouſand yearly for five and 


memory of Jul Ceſar, He commanded his Army in Perſon againſt the 
threw St. Keye 


eters 


into the River, and called for St. Pau!'s Sword. 


tion 


In ſhort, the Treaty was concluded at AR: Pub. 


Cuicciata. 


unanimouſly caſt their Eyes 7h Alle, 
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1513. tion the favorableneſs of the opportunity to recover good 
part of what his Predeceſſors had formerly loſt, And 
therefore, he readily agreed to form a new League with 
them, not for the affairs of Itah, with which he was pro- 
bably diſguſted, but to attack France from ſeveral quarters. 

AQ. pub. And that the League might be the more ſecret, it was 

X111-p.354 agreed, that it ſhould be negotiated at Mechlin, between 

TW Margaret of Auſtria Governeſs of the Low-Countries, au- 
thorized by the Emperor her Father, and the Ambaſſa- 
dors of England (1), and that afterwards it ſhould be ap- 
proved and ratified by the Pope, the Emperor, and Fer- 
dinand, This was another ſnare , laid for Henry, which 
he perceived not till it was too late to avoid it. I hough 
Ferdinand was then upon the point of concluding the 
Truce with the King of France, he made himſelf how- 
ever one of the principal Parties in this League, as re- 
pugnant as it was to the Fruce. The Subſtance of the 
new League concluded at Mechlin the 5th of April, about 
the ſame time the Truce was ſigned at Orthez, was as 
follows. 


The Terms That within thirty days after the date of this Treaty, 
12 each of the Confederates ſhould proclaim War with 
«gue the King of France, and within two months invade him, 
viz, the Pope in Provence or Dauphin: The Emperor 
in ſome place out of Italy: The King of Arragon in 
Bearn, Guienne, or Languedoc: The King of England in 
Guienne, Normandy, or Picardy, and that their Armies 

ſhould be ſtrong and well provided with all things. 

That the Emperor (if he had not yet done it) ſhould 
revoke all . his proceedings in favor of the Council of 
Left. I his ſhows how little Henry or his Plenipotenti- 
affes knew of what paſſed at Rome, fince it was now 
three months or more that the Emperor had abandoned 
that Council. 

That the Pope ſhould thunder his Cenſures againſt all 
the oppoſers of this League and abettors ef the contrary 

rt y. 

Phat towards the expences of the War, the King of 
England ſhould give the Emperor a hundred thouſand 
Crowns of Gold, at three pay ments; thirty-five thouſand 
preſently after the declaration of the War, as much more 
when the War was begun, and thirty thouſand within 
three months after. 

That the Emperor meant not to enter into this League 
as Guardian to Charles his Grandſon. 

That the Emperor and King of England ſhould ratify 
the Treaty within a month, and the Pope and King of 
Arragin within two months ; with this expreſs declara- 
tion, that in caſe the Pope and the King of Arragon ſhould 
not ratify the Treaty by the time appointed, it ſhould 
however be in force between the Emperor and the King 
of England. 

Laſtly, The Confederates renounced all exceptions 
whatever, and particularly that which might be made to 
another's ſtipulating for them. 


Never perhaps was ſcen more infincerity than in this 
whole Nogotiation, ſince of all the Confederates Henry 
alone intended to keep his word, Leo X ratified not the 
Treaty; Ferdinand, as will be ſeen preſently, diſowned 
his Ambaſſador : As for the Emperor, he received the 
Money from the King without troubling himſelf to per- 
form his engagements. Thus Henry was the conſtant 
dupe of theſe Princes, . who were a little too politick for 
him. | 

Fedinang's The Treaty being brought to London, Lewis Carroz 
Ambaſſador de Villaragud, Ferdinand's Amhaſſador, approved and ra- 
at Lol don tified it by Letters Patents of April 18th., He declared in 
— theſe Letters, that though he had a ſufficient power from 
the Leaeve the King his maſter, to, conclude the e with the 
ef Mechlin® Plenipotentiaries of the confederate Princes, he had not 
— 1 = been able, for certain weighty reaſons, to be preſent at 
the ſigning at Mechlin. But being very ſure, the Treaty 
contained only what was agreeable to the King: his Ma- 
ſter, who deſired nothing more earneſtly than it's execu- 
tion, he approved and ratified, in the ſaid King's name, 
all the Articles of the Treaty, And to remove all occa- 
ſion of diſputing the validity of his ratification, he inſert- 
ed the Treaty word for word, in his Letters of ratifica- 
tion, and concluded it again with the Earl of Surrey the 
King of England's Commiſſioner, _ by virtue of a full 
p. 363- Power received for that purpoſe, Afterwards, the 25th of 
the ſame month, he ſwore to the obſervance of the Ar- 
ticles upon the Souls of Ferdinand King of Arragon, and 
2 Queen of Caſtile. It is uncertain whether the Am- 
aſſador was himſelf deceived, or whether, Knowing it, 
voluntarily helped to impoſe upon Henry. All that can 


be ſaid is, that the great precautions taken to hinder his 


Vol. I. 


being ſuſpected of inſincerity, are not very common with 555 


thoſe who intend to act fairly. 

It muſt doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, that a Pope, an te. ; 
Emperor, and a King of Spain ſhould thus join, to lay f ap, 
ſuch a ſnare for a young Prince of twenty one years of 
age, and who was even Son-in-law to one of them. And 
yet it is ſcarce to be doubted; that the League concluded 
at Mechlin, in the abſence of the Pope's and King of A, 
ragon's Ambaſſador's, was thus projected to entangle Hen- 
ry, under colour of keeping it the more ſecret. They 
ſucceeded ſo well, that Henry relying upon the diverſions, 
his pretended Allies would naake in Guienne, Bearn, Pro- 
vence, Dauphint, Burgundy, flattered himſelf that he might 
eaſily extend his Conqueſts in Picardy. To that end, he ,, p 
made extraordinary preparations by Sea and Land, which NI 
put him to a vaſt expence. But whilſt we leave him em- Hall. 
ployed in preparing for the next Campain, it will be 
neceſſary to relate what paſſed in taly, 

The Venetians not being able to obtain a Peace from League. 
the Emperor, who pretended to ſubje&t them to very un- tuen 
reaſonable terms, ſollicited afreſh the Negotiation they had E 
begun with France. On the other hand, Lewis XII, to net 
whom time was precious, readily accepted their propoſals, Mezerii. 
Thus the League between that 1 and the V eneti- Po 
ans was quickly concluded (2), upon the ſame foot as that 
of the year 1498. This was tranſacted by Andrew Gritti, Guia, 
who being then Priſoner in France, was commiſſioned to 
conclude it in the Senate's name. Preſently after he was 
releaſed, as well as Aluiano, who returning to Venice, was 
made General of the Forces of the Republick. 

When Lewis XII had concluded his Treaty with the Lews (+4 
Venetians, he ordered his Troops to march into Tah, Prin": 
where they arrived in June. As, by the Treaty of Truce 2 
concluded at Orthez, Henry was allowed two months to Arny. 
ſend his pretended ratification, and as that term was not Gui. 
yet expired, very probably. Lewis ſtill flattered himſelf © "oY 
that Henry would perform what the King of Arragon 
had promiſed for him ; otherwiſe he would not doubtleſs 
have ſent his beſt Troops into Italy. Mean while, the 
preparations which were continuing in England, and the 
Hoſtilities, already begun at Sca ſince April, between the 
French and Engliſh, ſhould have convinced him that Fer- 
dinand had deceived him, However this be, the French 
Army commanded by e Trimouille being arrived upon 
the borders of the Ad:/aneſe, Maximilian Sforza quitted 
his capital, and retired among the Switzers, who were to 
the number of ſeven or eight thouſand Men, at Como and 
Navarra, where they expected ſupplies from their own 
Country. h 

Upon the approach of the French, Raymund de Cardona, Ferdinari's | 
who was till in Lombardy with the Spanih Army, retired 2 
without making the leaſt motion to aſſiſt the Duke 8 
Milan, though Italy was not included in the Truce of 
Orthez. Very likely Ferdinand was not diſpleaſed, that 
the French ſhould make ſome progreſs in the 1Milaneſe, 
to keep them employed there, whilſt Henry carried War 
into Picardy. At leaſt, any other reaſon of his General's 


French, Milan and the reſt of the Towns of the Duchy, * — 
except Como and Novarra, ſubmitted to la Trimouille with- Guiceiard- 
out offering to reſiſt, whilſt the Switzers, who were not 
ſtrong enough to take the Field, remained immured within 
the Walls of theſe two places. Whilſt the French were 
making theſe Conqueſts, Alviano took for the Venetzans, 
Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and at laſt Cremona, aſter 
i fruitleſs attempt to become maſter of Verena by intel- 
ligence. 
About this time the Faction of the Adornos, who in — 
Genoa ſided with France, found means to become ſuperi- prarce. 
7 6 put the City again under the Dominion of the Guicciart 
ing (3). | * 
Lewis XII was now in poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, 22 <5 
except Como and Nouarra. La Trimouille knowing, the 5% by it 
Switzers expected a ſtrong reinſorcement from their own die at 
Country, thought he ſhould make haſte and beſiege-Novar- "_ 
ra, before the arrival of theſe Troops. He marched there- 
fore to the Town, and in the expectation of taking it 
immediately, furiouſly ſtormed it. But whatever bravery 
the French ſhowed upon this occaſion, they were 
with a very great loſs, which even obliged the General 
to, retire. to Xiatta, a village about two miles from Ne- 
varra. Mean while, the Switzers- proud of repulſing The * 
ſo terrible an aſſault, and beginning to deſpiſe the 2 ench, 25 the 
before whom they had not yet dared to appear in Eyes. 
Field, ſuddenly reſolved to ſally out of Navarra, and attack Ode 
the enemy in their Camp. This reſolution was imme 


(1) Which were Sir Edward Peynings Controller of the Houſhold, Jobn Yeung Maſter of the Rolle, Sir Thema: Boleyn, and Sir Richard Ak- 


field. Rymer's Feed. Tom. 13. p. 354+ 8 
(2) At Blots, March 14. P. Daniel, Tom. VII. p. 305+ 
(3) About the end of Zune, Ropin, 
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diately executed, to the great aſtoniſhment of the French, 
who not being able to reſiſt this unexpected attack, were 
entirely routed. But that was not all. Their conſterna- 
tion after the defeat was ſo great, that they thought it their 
only ſafety to repaſs the mountains, and with all poſſible 
diligence return into France. The news of their flight 
reaching Genoa, the Adorns's quitted the City to the Fre- 
geſa's their enemies, who choſe for Doge Octavian ergy 
head of their Family and Faction. Thus, within the 


20, 


ſpace of a month, Lewis XII got and loſt Genoa and Mi- 


lan, and Maximilian Sforza, who had been expelled out of 
his Duchy, took poſſeſſion again. But it was the latter 
end of the year before he recovered the Caſtles of Milan 
and Cremona, kept by the French and Venetians. 

The revolution in the King of France's affairs, occa- 
ſioned much the ſame to thoſe of the Yenetians. Alvians 
their General no ſooner heard of the French Army's mis- 
fortune, but he haſtily retired into the territories of Venice, 
and beſieged Verona. But Raimund de Cardona, who had 
affected a fort of neutrality whilſt the French were in the 
Milaneſe, knowing they were out of Itah, turned his For- 
ces againſt Alviars, He not only forced him to raiſe the 
Siege of Verena, but even — him from place to 
place, obtained over him a ſignal Victory, which obliged 
the Venetians to refer their differences to the Pope, tho 
he had declared againſt them by aſſiſting the Emperor. 
The neceſſity of their affairs compelled them to take that 
ſtep in order to gain time. They had loſt all their 
Towns in the Milaneſe, and their own Country had been 
horribly ravaged by the Spanih Troops, even within fight 
of Venice. 

Whilſt theſe things were acting in Italy, Henry was 
preparing to paſs into France with a numerous Army. 
But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his firſt Campain, 
it will be neceſſary briefly to mention what paſſed at his 
own Court, and which it will be worth while to inſiſt 
upon a moment. Thomas M olſey had been introduced to 
Court by the Biſhop of J/inche/ter. Preſently after, he 
was made Privy-Counſellor, and as ſuch, had opportunity 
to make himſelf better known to the King, and gain 
his eſteem, as well by his own qualifications, as by the 
intereſt of the Biſhop his Benefactor, who ceaſed not to 
cauſe the King to admire the ſtrength of his genius, and 
obſerve how fit he was for the greateſt affairs. 7/l/ey 
on his part neglected not what he thought capable of in- 
creaſing the King's good opinion of him. To an inde- 
fatigable application, and extreme diligence in all the af- 
fairs he was charged with, he added a blind condeſcen- 
ſion for all his Maſter's paſſions. The King was highly 
pleaſed to ſee in his Court and Council a Churchman, 
leſs rigid and ſcrupulous than the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, or the old Biſhop of Vincheſter. Woolſey danced, 
ſung, laughed, and played with the young Courtiers who 
were moſt in favour ; and if Polydore Virgil is to be cre- 
dited, who loved him not, neither had reaſon to love him, 
he carried his complaiſance ſo far as to lend the King his 
houſe for his moſt ſecret pleaſures. However this be, his 
condeſcenſion, joined to his Talents for buſineſs, and a 
pretty extenſive knowledge in Divinity which he had 
acquired, as well as the King, by reading the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, ſoon gave him the advantage over all 
the other Courtierss When he ſaw himſelf well fixed, 
he made it his particular buſineſs to ſhew the King his er- 
rors ſince his acceſſion to the Throne, and how his youth 
had been abuſed. By this method he infinuated to him 
by degrees, that he was ill-ſerved, and wanted an able 
Miniſter, capable of eaſing him in the Adminiſtration of 
the moſt weighty affairs, and of ſhewing him the con- 
ſequences. In a word, he ſo managed, that he became 
himſelf that Miniſter which he adviſed the King to ſeek, 
and by degrees was intruſted with the care and conduct 
of the King's principal affairs. His credit rendered him 
haughty, proud, inſolent, and ungrateful to his old Friends. 
In ſhort, he was taxed with all the failings of this nature, 
which Favorites are uſually charged with, and which 
indeed few Favorites can avoid. Halſey, like moſt others, 
grew extremely odious, chiefly becauſe his Counſels were 
always ſelf- intereſted, which the event diſcovered to all 
but the King, who was blind in that reſpect. His favor 
and credit, cauſed the moſt potent Princes of Europe, to 
ſtrive to gain him to their intereſts, and glory, at leaſt 
outwardly, in being of the number of his Friends. The 


(1) In the preſent War, the King committed to him the direction of the Supplies and Proviſions to be made for the Army; which Joſey took care 
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reaſon is, becauſe during this Reign, the affairs of Europe 
were in ſuch a ſituation, that England was capable of 
making the balance incline to the fide ſhe eſpouſed, Mol- 
fey knew how to improve this advantage, to render him- 
ſelf the richeſt and moſt powerful Subject that ever was; 
but laboured not with the ſame ardour for his Maſter's 
honour, as for his own intereſt, After he was declared 
Prime Miniſter, he managed, during the ſpace of ſeven- 
teen years, all the King's affairs both Foreign and Do- 
meſtick (1). 

Before the King was ready to paſs into France, the Hall, 
War was already begun at Sea. In April, Admiral Her- Sow. _ 
ard had put to Sea with thirty-two Ships of War (2 — ; 
whilſt the French Fleet remained at Breſt, expecting fix 
Gallies, which Pregent (3) was to bring from Mar/cilles. 

The Engliſb Admiral approaching Bret, reſolved to at- Sea Fighe, 
tack the French Ships as they lay at Anchor. But upon 23 
notice that Pregent was arrived at Conguet, he failed that ard i« 4%. 
way, to endeavour to take the ſix Gallies, and attacked 
them indeed with great bravery (4). But during the fight, 
his Ship being grappled with | Cree Galley, he entered 
it ſword in hand, and at firſt cauſed great diſorder. Un- 
happily, the Galley being afterwards diſingaged, he was 
left in the hands of his enemies, with a few attendants, 
and, being unknown, was knocked over-board with a 
half-pike. The loſs of the Admiral cauſed ſuch a conſter- 
nation in the Znghfh Fleet, that they durſt not continue 
the fight (5). The news being carried to Court, the Hall, 
King conferred the Office of Lord Admiral upon Thomas Stow, 
Howard, Brother of the deceaſed. Mean while, as the 
French Fleet, by receiving a ſtrong reinforcement, was 
become ſuperior to the Engliſh, the laſt returned to ſome 
Port in England, expecting the arrival of the new Admiral. 
The French, encouraged by the retreat of the Engliſh, 
ſailed to the Coaſt of England, and even made a deſcent 
in Suſſex, and carried away ſome booty. 

ean time, Henry was preparing to carry War into Henry Fre, 
France, tho' none of his pretended Allies had yet made r 
the leaſt ſtep towards performing the Treaty of Mechlin. Hall. 
Leo X had not ratified the Treaty, and nothing was 
farther from his thoughts, than the ſending of an Army 
into Provence or Dauphin. The Emperor began to ſeek 
excuſes not to enter Burgundy with an Army, though he 
had poſitively promiſed it. As for the King of Arragon, He come: 
he had not only concealed from Henry his one year's - Romans £ 
Truce with France, but was even trying to amuſe him u Ua, 
with hopes, that he was inſtantly going to make a 7r«c- with 
powerful diverſion in Guienne. He fo artfully ated his > ma 
part, that it was June before Henry was fully informed * * 
of the Truce of Orthez. Provoked at ſuch a Fraud, he 
diſpatched an Ambaſlador to the King his Father-in-law, 
to upbraid him with breach of Faith, and ſummon him 
to execute the Treaty of Mechlin, or rather, that ſigned 
by his Ambaſlador in his name at London, Whereupon Ferdinand 
Ferdinand, ſeeing he could no longer wear the mask, eri + 
diſowned his Ambaſlador, and ſaid, he had exceeded his * 
Inſtructions. He confeſſed however, he had concluded 
a Truce for a year with Lewis XII, being forced by the 
neceſſity of his affairs, but promiſed to do wonders when 
it was expired, and adviſed his Son-in-law to accept of 
the Truce, that they might afterwards unite their Forces, 
and jointly attack the common Enemy. But Henry 
could no longer rely upon ſuch promiſes. Thus, by 
the Artifices of the Pope, the Emperor, and Ferdinand, 
he ſaw himſelf engaged to carry War alone into the 
Enemy's Country, which was to have been invaded in 
four ſeveral quarters, He was not convinced of their In- 
ſincerity till it was almoſt too late to recede, the greateſt 
part of his Army having already paſſed the Sea, and juſt 
entring upon action. Happily for him, Lewis XII, deceived 
by the Treaty of Truce concluded at Orthez, had now 
ſent his beſt Troops into Italy, imagining Henry would 
accept of the Truce according to the King of Arragon's 
Engagement. 

hortly after Henry received a Letter from the Em- N. Znpere 
peror, with many excuſes, that it was impollible for him t 4 
this year to lead an Army into Burgundy, but he would i 8 
punctually perform his engagement next year. Mean Herbert. 
while, to ſhew, he meant not to forſake him, he ſaid, 
he would come and ſerve as Volunteer in his Army. 

Thus, of the four Allies who were to act at once againſt Henry re- 
France, Henry alone was charged with the burden of the ſever upon 


alone, 


1513. 


not to neglect the Advantages of. The victualling of his Army was not, without a Sarcaſm to his Birth, recommended to Wolſey, ſays the Lord Her- 


bert, p. 15, 
(2) Hal! and the Lord Herbert ſay, forty two. fol. 22. 

Sir Edward Ibyngbam, Sir Anthony Poyntz, Sir 

William Sidney, Eſquires, &c. Hall, fol. 28. 


£ toto, P · 491. 
(3) Called by our Hiſtorians, Prior Fobn, 


13- The Admiral was accompanied by Walter Devreux Lord Ferrers, Sir Wolflan Browne, 
obn Wallop, Sir Thomas Wyndbam, Sir Stephen Bull, William Fitz-William, Arthur Plaugagenet, Sir 


(4) On the 25th of April. Hall, fol. 23. 


(5) This Sir Edward Howard was not eldeſt, but ſecond Son of Thomas Huward Earl of Surrey, Son of the Duke of Norfolk, lain at Boſworth-field, 
and attainted in the Parliament of Hen. VII. The faid Thomas was reftored (4 Hen. VII.) to the Title of Earl of Surrey, and to the Lands which 


were his Wives Inheritance. Sir Edward was conſtituted Admiral of England, Wales, Ir dand, Normandy, Caſegve, and Apvitain, 4 Hen. VIII. March 19. 


Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p- 267, 271, 
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1513, War. Edward IV his Grandfather had been formerly in 
much the ſame caſe, and thought it no diſhonour to make 

a ſpeedy Peace with Lei: xt, when diſappointed by his 

Allies. If Henry had followed his example, he would 

have terribly embarraſſed thoſe by whom he was deceived, 

but being greedy of Glory, would ſhew he had no occa- 

H. paſſes bis ſion for them. He had fo relied on the fincerity of his 
ny > Hogg Allies, that though the Treaty of Mechlin was not to be 
Herbert, Tatified by the Pope and the King of Arragon, till the 5th 
Hall of June, he had cauſed the beſt part of his Army to paſs 
2155 over to Calais in the middle of May. It is evident, the 
ratification of the Treaty of Mechlin had been ſo long 
retarded, only to engage Henry beyond a poſſibility of 


receding, 


The Farlof Before the departure of the firſt Troops (1), Henry had 
1 be- heheaded the Earl of Suffolk, Priſoner in the Tower ever 


Hall. fince the reign of Henry VII, who gave Philip I, King of 
Ren Caſtile, a poſitive promiſe to ſpare that Lord's life. But 
Do Belly probably, he gave the Prince his Son orders like thoſe 
| given by King David to Solomon his Succeſſor, with reſ- 
pect to Joab. The Hiſtorians have endeavoured to diſco- 
ver Henry's Inducement at ſuch a Juncture, to put the 
Earl of Suffolk to death, who was not in condition to 

hurt him. But they have ſaid nothing ſatisfactory (2). 
e Englih The two Bodies of Troops tranſported to Calais de- 
cler Ter parted thence the 17th of June (3), under the Command 
AQ. Pub. of the Earl of Shrewsbury (4), and the Lord Herbert (5), 
XIII. p-367, in order to march to Terouenne, to which they laid Siege (6). 
WD But the King departed not from England till the zoth of 


O. N . . 
Hall, the ſame month, having conſtituted Queen Catherine Re- 


Stowe gent (7). He arrived the ſame day at Calais, being at- 
Halliogh, tended by Thomas Molſey his Prime Miniſter, Charles 


Brandon another Favorite lately made Viſcount Je (8), 
with many other Lords (9). Whilſt the Troops continued 
the Siege of Terouenne, he remained at Calais with a body 
of nine thouſand Men, ready to march upon the firſt 
Henry comes occaſion. At laſt, having certain advice that the Duke 
to the icke. of Longueville was approaching to relieve the Town, he 

haſtened from Calais to the Siege, where he arrived the 
The Emperir 4th of Auguſt, On the gth, the Emperor came and con- 
ferves in tte ferred with him between Aire and Terouenne, and three 


þ on days after repaired to the Camp and ſerved as Volunteer 
Hall, under the King, making no ſcruple to receive a hunded 
_- Crowns a day tor his pay. By this mark of eſteem, and 
| the imaginary honour he did the King, he meant to make 
amends for his Breach of Faith, and the hundred thouſand 
Crowns received for an Expedition which he had never in- 

tended to make. 
Ie Battle Mean time, the Duke of Lengucville who commanded 
of Spurs. the French Army, approaching Terauenne, Henry paſled 
Mot the Lys with the greateſt part of his Troops, in order to 
Hall, meet him. The two Armies engaged, but not long. 
Aug. 16. For the fight was hardly begun, when the French, by 


what accident is unknown, ran away in confuſion with- 
out any poſhbility of their being rallied. But the princi- 
pal Officers choſe rather to be taken priſoners than follow 
ſo diſhonorable an example. The Duke of Longueville 
was of the number, with Chevalier Bayard, la Fayette, 


(1) On April 20. Stow, p. 491. 
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Buſſi 4 Amboiſe, and ſome others of the greateſt Diſtincti- 
on. This Battle, if ſuch a rout may be ſo termed, was 
called, The Battle Guinegaſte, and by ſome, The Battle 
of Spurs, becauſe the French made more uſe of their Spurs 
than their Swords. Whilſt the two Armies were in view, 
before the Engagement, a body of French attempted to 
introduce a Convoy of Proviſions into the Town, but 
were repulſed by the Lord Herbert, who was left to guard 


the "Trenches. After the Battle, the beſieged deſpairing Terounr, 


of relief, ſurrendered the City the 22d of Auguſt, and 
the King, in company with the Emperor, entered on the 
24th. 


It ſeemed to be Henry's deſtiny to be always the Em- Herm g 
the Place by 


peror's dupe. After the taking of Terouenne, Maximilian, 
who had only ſerved at the Siege as Volunteer, found 
means to have the place delivered to him, and immedi- 
ately ordered it to be demoliſhed. It is hard to conceive 
what induced Henry to this condeſcenſion, All that can 
be conjectured is, that there was perhaps in the Capitu- 
lation, ſome Article againſt the razing of the place, but 
that altering his mind, he was willing to ſave his honour 
by delivering it to the Emperor. 'T hough this were the 
caſe, there would be no leſs reaſon to be ſurprized at his 
management, Tis eaſy to perceive it was very advanta- 
gious to Charles of Auſtria, Grandſon of Maximilian, that 
Terouenne belonged neither to the French nor the Engliſh. 
But what Intereſt could Henry have to loſe ſo many Men, 
and ſo much time, to take a place in order to have it 
razed in favour of Maximilian, who had not merited ſuch 
a Condeſcenſion (10)? 

As the Seaſon was not yet far advanced, Henry reſolv- 
ed, before the end of the Campain, to beſiege Tournay, 
whether he heard the place was ill provided, or the Em- 
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peror's Intrigues had again influenced his Council. For, Stow. 


the Conqueſt of Tournay, which lies at ſome diſtance from 
Calais, was much leſs advantagious to Henry than to the 
Archduke Charles, whoſe Dominions it ſecured ; whereas 
Boulogne would have been, without doubt, much more con- 
venient for the King, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of 
Calais, Nevertheleſs the Siege of Tournay was reſolved, 
probably, becauſe the Emperor hoped the King would give 
him that place as he had done Terouenne. But he found 
againſt him Intereſts ſtronger than thoſe of the King 
himſelf, which oppoſed his deſigns. 


Whilſt preparations were making for the Siege, Henry Here vii 


Margaret 
of Auftria, 


paid a viſit to Margaret Governeſs of the Low-Countries, 


H Ex bert. 


Hollingch, 


who was at Liſſe, and ſtaid three days with her. Then Hal. 
he returned to his Army which was marching to Tour- Herbert 


nay (11), but the Emperor left the King upon ſome diſ- 


guſt, the reaſon whereof is unknown. Next day, the 1 5th Tour 


taken, 


of September, the army arrived before Tournay, which 4. pas. 


Id out but ſeven or eight days (12). 


Henry entered X1lL. 53. 


the City on the 24th (13), a month after his Entry into Set 23 
Terauenne. By the Capitulation, the Inhabitants were to ;;,j, 


have their antient Privileges, upon paying to Henry a ſmall 
annual acknowledgment of four thouſand Livres Taurnois, 
for ten years only (14). 


After the taking of Tournay, the King calling a Coun- Henry i 


Tournay. 
Herbert. 


(2) The chief Keaſon, as my Lord Herbert and others ſay, was for fear, in caſe of the King's death in France, the People being well - affecled to the 
Houte of Terk, ſhould take him out of the Jever and make him King. Edmund de la Pole was Son of Jobn de la Pole Duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth 
Siſter of Edward IV. But this reaſon ſeems weak, ſince Margaret Queen of Scotland, the King's Siſter, was the undoubted Heir of the Houſe of York, 
in caſe the King died without Iſſue. The French Writers ſay, Ricbard his younger Brgther commanded fix thouſand Fren:b at the Siege of Terovenne, 
which ſome have thought haſtened his Brother's death. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 190. Hall, fol. 26. 

(3) Thomas Grey, Marquifs of Dorſet, was General of all the King's Forces both by Sea and Land, and Thomas Lord Heward Admiral. Rymer's Fad. 


Tom. XIII. p. 365, 366. 


(4) George IIb High-Steward of the King's Houſhold, accompanied with Thomas Stanley Earl of Derby, Thomas Doctora Lord Prior of the Order of 
St. Febn, Sir Robert Ratcliffe Lord Fita Walter, the Lord Haſtings, the Lord Cobbam, Sir Rice ap Thomas Captain of the Light-Horſe, Sir Thomas 
Blount, Sir Richard Sachiverell, Sir Fobn Digby, Sir Jebn Atkew, Sir Lewis Baget, Sir Thomas Cornwall, &c. This Body conſiſted of above eight thou- 


ſand. Herbert, p. 13. Rymer's Feed. Tom. XIII. p. 372. Stow, p. 491+ 


(5) Charles Semerſet, natural Son by Joan Hill of Henry Duke of Somerſet (whe loſt his Life in 3 Edward IV.) married Elizabeth, Davghter and Heir 
of William Herbert Earl of Huntington, by reaſon whereof he bore the Title of Lord Herbert, and as ſuch had Summons to Parliament, 1 Henry VIII, 
3 Henry VIII. He was Lord Chamberlain to Henry VII, and continued in the ſame Office to King Henry VIII. From him are deſcended the preſent 
Somerſets, Dukes of Beaufort. He was attended by the Earls of Northumberland, Kent, and Wil:ſhire, the Lords Audley, and De la Ware, the Barons Carew, 
and Curſon, Sir Thomas Weſt, Sir Edward Huſey, Sir Robert Dimocke, Sir David Owen, &c. He commanded fix thouſand Men. The Baron of Carow, 
Maſter of the Ordnance, was killed the firſt night before Terovenne in the Lord Herbert's Tent, which came fo near him, that the French writ he was 


ſlain there. Herbert, p. 15. Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 372. 


(6) June 22, There were within the Town fix hundred Horſe, and two thouſand five hundred Foot, beſides the Inhabitants. Hall, fol 24- Hul. 


lingſh. p. 8 17. 


(7) She was alſo General of all the Forces in England, and had Power, with five noble Perſonages, to take up Money upon Loan, as occaſion ſhould 
require, and to give Security of the Sums for maintaining and raiſing of Forces, if need ſhould require ; as it is more particularly ſet forth in the Patent 


Rolls of theſe times. Bacon, p. 148. 


(8) May 15th, 1513. His Uncle William Brandon, Standard-Bearer to Henry VII at Beſworrb-Field, was ſlain by King Richard III himſelf Dug- 


dale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 299. 


(9) The King divided his own Forces into three Bodies. The Vanguard, conſiſting of three thouſand Men, was commanded by Charles Brandon, 44 
count Lijle ; the right Wing by Sir Richard Carew, and the left by 'Th»mas Lord Darcy ; Henry Bourchier Earl of Efſex was Lieutenant-General __ 
Spears, and Sir Jobn Pecty commanded the Horſe. Edward Stafford Duke of Buckingham, with fix hundred Men, was on the King's left hand ; and on 


the right, Sir Edward Poynings with the fame number. George Nevil, Lord Abergawenny, ſollowed with eight hundred Men; 


and Sir William Compton, 


with the retinse of Fox Biſhop of Wincbeſter, and of Welſey, which amounted to eight hundred Men, brought up the Rear. The King's Forces were * 


all eleven thouſand three hundred Men. Stoto, p. 491 


(10) It bordered, it ſeeme, upon his 8 Which had been much infeſted by Irruptions from thence, and therefore by his Intreaty, ? 2 
ſave only the Cathedral and religieus Houſes. But the French repaired it ſoon after. This could not but ſeem ſtrange, fince it coſt ſo much, as 


ardin doubts not to call it Intolerable and Infinite Expence. Herbert, p. 16. 


(11) The King, about a Mile or two from Liſle, loſt himſelf in a great Miſt, neither could he nor any of his Train reſolve which way L. — 4 
a Victualler coming by chance from his Army, both informed him where his Army lay, and conducted him thither, to the great Joy of t 


Herbert, p. 16. Hall, fol. 35. 


(32) Though the Gates bore this Inſcription, Theu baſft never loft thy Virginity, Hall, fol. 44+ a li 
(13) Hall ſays, it was the 2d of Ocleber. The King knighted upon this — Edward Guildford, *. illiam Fitz-William, Jabs Deen, Wk, 


Tiler, Jebn Sharpe, William Huſey, Fobn Savage, Chriſtopher Gernyſhe, &c. 


fol. 45. 


the Nags of Rey Trei-Chr:ftien{ M Chriftion King.) Herbert, p. 17, 
7 


The number of Inhabitants in that City was eighty 


(14) And preſent payment f fifty thouſand Crowns de ſoleil, (or ten thouſand Pounds Sterling. Hall, fol: 44-) The City ſurrendered to the King by 
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cil of War, it was debated, whether it was proper to 
keep the place, which ſeemed to be difficult, by reaſon 
of its diſtance from Calais But after a long debate, it 
was reſolved to keep it, and leave for Governor Sir Ed- 
ward Pgynings, with a ſtrong Garriſon. The contrariety 
of the two reſolutions with reſpe& to Terauenne and Tour- 
nay will, perhaps, appear ſtrange. The firſt of theſe 
places which was neareſt Calais, and ſecured the road from 
Calais to Tournay, was demoliſhed. The ſecond, which 
could not without great difficulty be relieved, was deemed 
neceſſary to be kept. This contrariety could proceed 
only from 1/alſey's Intereſt, who influenced the Council 
as he pleaſed, He had caſt his Eyes on the Biſhoprick of 
Tournay, as a thing very convenient for him, whereas that 
of Termenne was nothing in compariſon. Accordingly, 
he afterwards found means to obtain the adminiſtration of 
this See, under colour, that the Biſhop refuſed to ſwear 
Fealty to the King. This is the true reaſon why it was 
reſolved to keep Tournay, and perhaps of undertaking the 
Siege (1). 

Nett day after the King's Entry into Tournay, the 
Princeſs Margaret Ducheſs Dowager of Savey, and the 
Archduke Charles her Nephew, came to congratulate him 
upon his new Conqueſt. The fortnight they ſtaid with 
him, he took care to entertain them with all forts of Di- 
verſions, as Juſts, Turnaments, running at the Ring, Balls, 
Maſquerades, and the like, Mean while, amidſt all theſe 
Diverſions, the Miniſters of the two Courts began a Treaty, 
which was concluded a few days after, 

Margaret and Charles being returned to Liſſe, Henry 
repaid their viſit (2), and was received with all imaginable 
reſpect and civility, Some days after, on the 15th of 
O#tober, they ſigned a Treaty, importing, That though 
Henry had bound himſelf not to repaſs into England till 
the war was ended, he ſhould however, have liberty to re- 
turn thither wath his army. 

That during the Winter, the Emperor ſhould keep in 
Artois and Hainault a body of four thouſand Horſe, and 
fix thouſand Foot, for the Defence as well of Tournay and 
the Taurnaiſis, as of the Archduke's Dominions. 

T hat for the maintenance of theſe Troops, Henry ſhould 
pay the Emperor two hundred thouſand Crowns at ſeveral 
payments. 

That before the iſt of June next year, Henry ſhould 
carry war into Guienne, Normandy, or Picardy, and the 
Emperor into ſome other Province of France. 

T hat before the 15th of May, the Emperor, the 
Ducheſs Margaret, 'the Archduke Charles, the King of 
England, Queen Catherine, the Princeſs Mary, ſhould 
meet all together at Calais to celebrate the Archduke's 
Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, purſuant to the Treaty 
concluded between the Emperor and the late King 
Henry VII. 

Whatever was to be done, Henry muſt always find 
Money. Maximilian had already received a hundred 
thouſand Crowns of Gold, without having executed any 
of his Engagements entered into by the Treaty of Mech- 
lin, and tound means to procure two hundred thouſand 
more by the preſent Treaty, beſides the advantage of 
razing Terouenne, Which very much annoyed his Grand- 
ſon the Archduke's Dominions. Nay, it is very probable, 
the diſguſt which made him quit the King's Army, pro- 
ceeded from his not being able to perſuade him to pro- 
miſe him Tournay alſo when taken. This manifeſtly 
ſhews, he looked upon Henry as a novice, eaſily to be 
inſnared. Certainly Henry's many falſe ſteps in the be- 
ginning of his reign can only be excuſed by his little 
knowledge of the Character of the Princes with whom he 
treated, 

It cannot be doubted, that the King of Arragon was 
of the ſame opinion concerning Henry him Son-in-law. 
Notwithſtanding the ill turn he had ſerved him laſt year, 
he had ſtill the aſſurance to ſend him an Ambaſſador at 
Liſſe to propoſe a new League, as if his word had been 
more to be relied on than ſome months before. But it 
dves not appear that Henry was then inclined to truſt to 
his promiſes. 

Henry departed from Liſle the 17th of October, and on 
the 24th arrived at his Palace at Richmond, after a glo- 
rious Campain. I call it glorious, if the Succeſs of his 
Arms be only conſidered. But in another reſpect it was 
not very honorable, ſince he had been the dupe of the 
Pope, the Emperor, and the King of Arragon, who had 
thrown upon him the whole burden of the War, which 
{hould have been common to all the four. It is true, he 
had taken Terouenne and Tourgay. But the firſt of theſe 
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places being given to the Emperor, and razed, was to 1513. 
him of no benefit. As for Tournay, he never reaped any 
conſiderable advantage from it, by reaſon of its diſtance 

from Calais. Wolſey was the only gainer by it, the Bi- 
ſhoprick of that City, which he obtained in the end, to- 

gether with, the Abby of St. Amand, being of a much 
greater Revenue than what the King himſelf received 

from Tournay and its Territory. 

The ill Succeſs of the Halian Campain had put Lewis Ie Switzers 
XII's affairs in a bad ſituation, and the loſs of the battle © Bur- 
of Guinega/te, with the taking of Terouenne and Tournay, . 
had entirely diſordered them. But this was a trifle in Guicciard. 
compariſon of the danger ance was in, by a Swiſs In- F. Daniel. 
vaſion, after the French were driven out of the taneſe. 

The warlike Switzers, excited againſt Lewis by the Pope 

and the Emperor, not being ſatisfied with their advan- 

tages over him in Itehy, reſolved to attack him in his own 
Kingdom. The opportunity was favourable, by reaſon of 

the ſeveral forementioned ſunctures. To improve this 
opportunity therefore, the Switzers levied fifteen thouſand 

Men (3), to whom the Emperor joined all the Nobility 

of Franche-Comt?, and ſome German Horſe, under the 
Command of Ulrick Duke of Wirtemberg. This army m 1-24 
entering the Duchy of Burgundy, encamped before Dijon, D jn. 
where la Trimouille, lately returned from Italy, had ſhut 

himſelf up with ſome Troops (4); but that place was ſo 

weak, that there was no likelihood of keeping it. He 
defended it however fix weeks. But at laſt, ſeeing that 

by the loſs of Dijon, not only Burgundy, but all the reſt 

of France would be in great danger, he thought he 

ſhould prevent it without waiting the King's orders, which 

might come too late. By a Capitulation with the Sit- La Trimou- 
zert, he bound himſelf to pay them four hundred thou- ille 77a: 
ſand Crowns (5), of which he paid down twenty thou- 0 Sa 
ſand, and promiſed in the King's name, that he would #rero/edge. 
deſiſt from all his pretenſions to the Duchy of Milan. Gvicciard. 
The Switzers, pleaſed with their Expedition, retired into nm 
their own Country, carrying with them four Hoſtages, 

who found means to eſcape when they knew the King 

refuſed to ratify the Capitulation. 

Lewis XII finding himſelf attacked in ſo many places, Lewis mates 
and not doubting that the Pope and the King of Arragon © Peace with 
created him all theſe Troubles, reſolved at laſt to be re- 3 
conciled with the Pope. This agreement was the more M. acrai. 
eaſy, as Les X had not, like Julius II, a perſonal enmity Herbert. 
againſt him. Since the French were out of Italy, he had 
nothing to demand of the King, but the diſſolving of the 
Council of Piſa, without which indeed he could not con- 
ſent to a Peace. The Council was grown fo thin, that 
Lewis, in ſorſaking it, made no great ſacrifice to the 
Pope. It is true, the ſubmitting in a point he had hi- 
therto openly maintained, ſeemed to be ſomething diſ- 
honorable. But as the Council of Piſa had been pro- 
perly ſummoned againſt Julius II, he thought he might 
without reproach yield to another Pope. However, Lewis 
perceiving, that by his reconciliation with Leo X, he 
thould take from the Kings of England and Arragon the 
pretence they uſed to make War upon him, was at length 
induced to renounce his Council, and acknowledge that of 
Lateran. This renunciation was ſolemnly made in the 
tenth Seſſion, held about the end of December. 

Leo X, in the beginning of his Pontificate, writ to 7% Pepe 
Henry, as to all the teſt of the Princes, earneſtly exhort- x5» 
ing him to Peace. In this manner he was to talk, in Ba“ 
order to diſcharge the duty of the common Father of a. Pub. 
Chriſtians, Henry, who ſaw plainly, and was afterwards ſtill XIII. r. 349 
more fully convinced, that this was only grimace, replied, gc... 
he could not make Peace without his Allies, and that a 
ſeparate Peace would be directly contrary to all his En- 
gagements. This anſwer diſpleaſed not the Pope, who 
then ſought only to raiſe Enemies to France. But when AR. Pub. 
he was ſure of his agreement with Lewis XII, he took XIII. 386. 
occaſion to ſend another Letter to Henry, telling him, he 
never intended to perſuade him to make a ſeparate Peace, 
but as he had taken Arms ſolely for the defence of the 
Church and the Holy See, and had, by his late Victories, 
attained the end he had propoſed, it was reaſonable he 
ſhould lay them down, ſince the Prince, who opprefled 
the Church, was returned to his obedience. This Letter 
was dated December the 17th, about the time of the tenth 
Seſſion of the Council of Lateran, wherein the French 
Ambaſladors made a folemn Submiſſion in their Maſter's 
name. 

Nothing contributed more to open Henry's eyes, than Henry fees 
this ſecond Letter. He imagined, when he proteſted 5. i: /. 
that he took arms in defence of the Church, his Allies 


(1) Wolſey repreſented to the King, that it was fit Tournay ſhould be kept as a Trophy of his Victories, and the rather as Ceſar (in his Commentaries ) ge- 


knowledges he no where met with ſo brave a Reſiſtance. However, 


B ſhoprick. Herbert, p. 17. Str pes Mem. Eccl. Henry VIII. I 5+ 
(2) Odder 11, Hall, fol. Fog a 1 


it coſt Moſſey no imall trouble and oppoſition before he could obtain the poſſeſſion of this 


(3) Twenty five thouſand, fays P. Daniel, Tom. VII. p. 320. Cedis ſage, they had twenty thouſand Foot, and that the Emperor ſent them 


a thouſand Horſe and Artillery, I. 12, 
(49 A thouland Landes, and ix thouſand . gots Guicci ard. 


(5) Six hundred thouſand, Iden. 
knew, 


as . 
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1513. knew, he did not mean, for all that, to neglect his own 
Intereſt, that Language being properly only to amuſe the 
publick. He had the more reaſon to believe it, as, even 
in the Treaty of League, each of the Allies had evidently 
propoſed to himſelf temporal advantages. And yet, he 
ſaw, the Pope had no ſooner obtained his deſire, but he 
took the words of the Preamble of the Treaty in the 
literal Senſe, as if there had been indeed no other deſign 
than to labour for the Church, and under that colour, 
pretended to diſſolve a League formed by himſelf, This 
convinced him, that the Pope, in drawing him into a 
war with France, had only his own Intereſt in view. 
On the other hand, he was not better pleaſed with the 
King of Arragon, nor had reaſon to be ſo, As for the 

Emperor, he had performed nothing of what he had pro- 
H. reſolver to miſed. All theſe Conſiderations having at laſt opened his 
_ ern Eyes, produced a Peace with France, which was concluded 
the next year. But before we cloſe this, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to relate what paſſed during the Campain, between 
the Engliſh and Scots, 
War between James IV ſeeing Henry ready to carry War into France, 
— and called his Parliament, and repreſented to them the indig- 
Buchanan, nities Scotland had ſuffered from the Engliſh, ſince the 
Herbert» laſt Peace. Breton's affair was not forgot in this enumera- 
tion. But the beſt reaſon, he alledged to induce the Scots 
to a War, was, that France, the ancient and faithful Ally 
of Scotland, being about to be invaded by the King of 
England, he could not diſpenſe with aſſiſting her. This 
reaſon, though very plauſible, was not however univer- 
ſally approved. Many thought it ſtrange that the King 
ſhould thus wantonly, and without an urgent neceſſity, 
break a Peace advantageous to Scotland, ſolemnly ſworn 
to, and even lately renewed. But the King's Creatures 
and the Penſioners of France, whom Lamothe, the French 
Ambaſſador, had now prepared to ſerve the King his Ma- 
ſter upon this occaſion, carried it by a great majority, ſo 
that War was reſolved. 

James IV Henry was in France, when James aſſembled his Army 

N Eng- to invade England, purſuant to the foregoing reſolution. 
Il. ſend: a But to keep ſome ſort of formality, James writ him a 
defiance to Letter, and ſent it by a Herald, who found him at the 
Henry. Siege of Terovenne, This Letter, dated the 26th of July, 
XIII. p. 382. Contained the Grievances, James believed to have cauſe 
Hall, to complain of, and a declaration of War in caſe he 

deſiſted not from his Invaſion of France. Henry could 

not ſend his anſwer till the 1 2th of Augu/t, the ſubſtance 

Henry's whereof was, 'T hat he was not at all ſurprized to ſee 

Anjever. ee him break the Peace upon frivolous pretences, fince he 
therein only imitated the inſincerity of his Anceſtors 
* and Progenitors. Then he upbraided him, that whilſt 
„ he knew him to be in England, he never ſhewed, 
either by Letter or Ambaſlador, that he intended to 
« eſpouſe the King of France's quarrel, but waited for 
his departure to execute his unjuſt deſigns. He added, 
e that knowing him perfectly, he had foreſeen his 
breach of Faith, and for that reaſon, before he paſſed 
into France, had taken ſuch a courſe, and ſo well 
<« provided for the defence of his Kingdom, that he did 
« not queſtion, by God's help, to fruſtrate all the en- 
« deavours of Schiſmaticks, excommunicated by the Pope 
« and Council of Lateran. That beſides, he hoped to 
* have it very ſoon in his power to requite him, and 
in the mean time, would not fail to take the moſt ef- 
ſectual methods, to deprive him and his poſterity of all 
hopes of ever inheriting the Kingdom, he was going 
* fo perfidiouſly to invade. After that, he ſet before 
© his eyes the example of the King of Navarre, who 
« for taking part with France, was diſpoſſeſſed of his 
„Kingdom, without hopes of being ever reſtored. As 
for the pretended grievances alledged in his Letter, he 
«* ſaid, they had been ſo often anſwered, that all farther 
% mention of them was entirely needleſs. But for the 
« King of Scotland's ſummoning him to deſiſt from the 
«© War with France, he told him, he did not acknow- 
c ledge him for competent judge in his affairs with Lewis 
„XII, and notwithſtanding his threats, would con- 
© tinue the War. He 3 with ſaying, that he 
might be aſſured he would omit no opportunity to be 


(1) Which yielded after a fix days Siege. Hall, fol. 38. 


of ENG LAND. Vol. I, 


* revenged, wherein he hoped to ſucceed, with the help 1513, 


© of God and St. George.” 


James ſtayed not for an anſwer to his Letter, to take I 
the Field, On the 22d of Auguſt, he enter Northum- — 
berland, and took ſeveral places, particularly Norham & 


Caſtle (1). The Englih Writers affirm his Army to be 


ſixty thouſand ſtrong. Nay, ſome mount the number to Hal, 


a hundred thouſand, which is hardly credible. It cannot 
however be doubted it was very numerous, conſidering the 
care Buchanan takes to ſhew, it was extremely leſſened by 
deſertions, and by being kept unemployed for ſome time. 


The Earl of Surrey was then in Yortþire (2), with twenty Ti F/.7 
fix thouſand Men. But at the firſt news of the Scots s 
entring England, he marched directly towards them, and 
the 4th of September came near enough to ſend and offer % +4; 
them Battle, by a Herald, who reported that the King bim Barc, 
of Scotland accepted it for the Friday following. Fames 4. 
was then encamped on the edge of mount Cheviot, where Hen. 
it was difficult to attack him (3). And therefore, the 0, 


Earl of Surrey, ſeeing the Scots would fight only in fo ad- 
vantageous a Poſt, reſolved to ſtay till they deſcended on 


the plain. The Engl/h not appearing on the day ap- I 
pointed, an old Scotch Lord (4) took occaſion to repreſent 2 - 
to the King, that he had done enough to ſave his ho- from wy 
nour: That it was not prudent to fight the Englih in Buchanan, 


their own Country, but the beſt way would be to re- 
tire with his booty into Scotland, where it would be in 
his power to fight or avoid a Battle as he pleaſed: 
That as he had taken Arms only to make a diverſion 
in favour of France, he no leſs employed the Englih 
Forces, without fighting, than by hazarding a Battle: 
That upon this occaſion he ought not to liſten to the 
intereſted Counſels of the French Ambaſſador, who only 
wanted to hazard ſome great action at another's expence, 
in order to free the King his Maſter from his preſent 
ſtreights: But in ſerving France, Scotland was likewiſe 
to be regarded. This advice ſeemed too cautious to the 
King. As he had determined to give Battle, he fiercely 
anſwered, he would fight the Engl/h were they a hun- 


dred thouſand, Mean while, the Earl of Surrey to draw Hol. 


him from his Poſt, marched along a River (5) which part- 
ed the two Armies, as if he intended to enter Scotland 
thro Carliſle, the road to which place he ſeemed to take. 
James having notice of it, ſet fire to his Camp, and 
marched along the ſame River on the oppoſite ſide. But 
unhappily for him, the ſmoak of his own Camp hindered 
him from ſeeing the Engliſb, who forded the River un- 


perceived. Then James balting about Floddon, drew up P'*/ 
his Army. Here it was the Earl of Surrey attacked him, 
having paſſed with difficulty a fort of moraſs between the 
two Armies. The particulars of this Battle are fo va- 2 


riouſly related by the Hiſtorians of both Nations, that 


the one cannot be followed without departing from the Stow. 
other. But as to the ſucceſs it is not the ſame, They Haba 


all agree, the Scots loſt the day, after valiantly fighting 
till night, which parted the Combatants, The two Ar- 
mies retiring, the Engliſh knew not they were victorious, 
till the morning, when they ſaw, their enemies had quit- 
ted the Field of Battle with all their Artillery. The 
Engliſh own, they loſt five thouſand Men in this Battle, 
which was fought the gth of September. But they ſay 
the Scots loſt ten thouſand (6). The Scots pretend, there 
were but five thouſand ſlain on each fide, but confeſs 
their loſs was very conſiderable by the great number of 
Lords and Officers of their nation killed in the Battle ; 
whereas the Engliſb loſt not one Perſon of diſtinction (7). 


King James was never more ſeen after the Battle. Ihe 93, Taff 
Engliſh imagined they found his Body wounded in twoplaces, _ ar 
upon a heap of dead, and ordered it to be put into a 4 
Leaden-Coffin, without daring however to bury it, be- guchacas 


cauſe he died excommunicate. But the Scots affirmed Hall 


it was not the Body of their King. They faid that be- 
fore the Battle, he had cauſed five Men of his own Sta- 
ture to wear the ſame Arms with himſelf, and that the 
Body which the Engliſh took for the King's was one 
Elphinſton's who greatly reſembled him. However, they 
could not tell what was become of the King. One ſaid 


(2) The King had, at bis departure, appointed him his Lieutenant in the North of England; with Orders, if the Scots made any Incurſions, to raiſe the 
Militia of the Counties of Chefter, Lancaſter, Durbam, Northumberland, Weftmoreland, and Cumberland. Hall, fol. 37. Rymer's F. ed, Tom. XIII. p. 375. 

(3) There was but one narrow Field to get up to him, and at the bottom of the Hill was placed all his Ordinance, On one fide of bis Aumy was & 
great Marſh, and the other parts of it were encompaſſed with Cbevier Hills. Hall, fol. 40. 


(4) Archibald Douglaſs, Earl of Argus. Buchanan, 
(5) The River , or elſe Sandy/ord. Hall, fol. 41. 


(6) Hall fays, there were fifteen hundred Engliſh, and twelve thouſand Scots ſlain, fol. 43. According to Buchanan, there fell above five thouſand Scott. 
(7) In this Battle the Vanguard was led by the Lord Themes Heward, who had with * Pay TH Cliffor & Cap * Latimer, Scrape of Upſale, 2 
Ogle; Sir Nicolas Appleyard, Sir William Sidney, Sir William Gaſeoyne, Sir Stephen Bull, Sir Henry Shirburne, &c. The right Wing was commancer 


Sir Edmund Havard, and the left by Sir Marmaduke Conflable, The Rear was brought up by the Earl of Sur 


himſelf, who was attended by the Lord 


rn 4 
Scrope of Bolton, Sir Philip Tilney, Sir George Darcy Sir Thomas Barkle Sir obn Sta l, 81 bn Willow 1 &c * the Lord Dacres and Sir E daxvar 
Stanley, with their Horſe, being appointed as a * On the Score fide *. fell = feels two Biſhops, four Abbots, twelve Earls, and ſeventeen 
Barons, with eight or ten thouſand common Soldiers. See a Deſcription of the Battle in my Lord Herbert, p. 18. Hall, fol 38, &c. Stow, P. 497+ 
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« jn conſecrated ground. Upon theſe accounts, the Pope 
« was pleaſed to grant his requeſt, conſidering, as he was 
« told and ought to believe, James in his laſt moments 
« ſhowed ſome ſigns of contrition, ſuch as his circum- 
« ſtances would admit. That therefore he appointed the 
<«« Bithop of London, or any other Biſhop the King ſhould 
e pleaſe to nominate, to inquire into the matter; and if 
« it was found, James had ſhown any ſigus of repentance 
„ helore his death, he gave him power to abſolve him: 
„hat however the abſolution ſhould ſerve for no o- 
ce ther purpoſe than his interment in Holy Ground. 
« Moreover, he ordered the Biſhop to injoin the King 
« of England to undergo ſome convenient or ſuitable 
« penance in the name of the deccaſed King. 

Among many remarks that might be made on this 


KY * VIE 


nice, becauſe it coſt him little. Since the League of 
Cambray, he had always been powerſully aided by France, 
or Spain, or rather, had never made War but at ano- 
ther's expence. His Allies were neceſſarily obliged to 
find him Men or Money, otherwiſe they might be ſure 
he would quickly change tides. Since he had left France, 
the Spaniſp Troops had done all in the War with Ve- 
nice, and the King of Arragon, with all his policy, was 
not able to diſpenſe with acting for him. It is not there- 
fore ſurpriſing that he was ſo difficult, when a Peace was 
on foot, or uſed his endeavours to inflame the diviſions 
among the Princes. 


| Book XV. 20. 725 
1513. indeed he ſaw him ride over the Tweed after the Battle. their own private intereſt, To this artifice therefore 15 14. 
; But as the Fight laſted till night, this evidence is not Lewis recurred to free himſelf from his preſent embaraſl- 
; much to be relied on. It was however the foundation ment. At the beginning of the year 1514 he took care 
? Buchanan» of the report of his not being dead. Some ſuſpected, he to renew the Negotiation concerning the marriage of the 
; was killed in retiring out of the Battle by the Lord A. Princeſs Rente his ſecond Daughter with Charl-s Arch- 
a exander Humes, or his Vaſſals. But this Fact was never duke of Auſtria, knowing, Maximilian and Ferdinand 
5 well proved. However this be, it was never known for were equally defirous of it, eſpecially upon the terms pro- 
certain, whether the voy found by the Engliſh on the poſed by themſelves. He ſtarted however difficulties 
Henry .- Field of Battle, was the King's or not (1). Mean while, capable of continuing the Negotiation without entirely 
fires the Henry ſuppoſing it to be the very Corpſe of James IV, breaking it off, The Pope could not look upon this pro- 
Pope's « wh * writ to the Pope for a diſpenſation to interr it in St. Paul's ject without uneaſineſs. He was as much afraid of AA 
Cork Church (2). Les X, anſwered by a Brief, ſignifying, lan's being in the hands of a Grandſon of the Emperot 
Tie Pep's © That it was ſet forth to him from the King of Eng- and King of Arragon, as of ſeeing the French King re- 
2 « /and, that in a Treaty concluded between the late King ſtored, His intereſt required that Milan ſhould remain 
S111 385. of Scotland and Henry VII, and renewed by Henry VIII, in the Family of the Sforza'ss The Switzers paſſionate- 
Nov. 29+ « the firſt had ſubmitted to an excommunication in caſe ly wiſhed it alſo. The Venetians too would have there- 
c he acted in breach of it, and yet had broken the in found a great advantage, if another intereſt had not 
« Peace: That therefore he had been pronounced excom- prevailed. And that was, to oblige the Emperor to make 
« municate by the Cardinal Archbiſhop of York, by vir- Peace with them on reaſonable Terms. But this they 
« tue of a power granted by Julius II: That he died could not hope without the aſſiſtance of France; and 
« jn a Battle, without having been abfolved ; but in this aſſiſtance could not be obtained without aiding Lew- 
« confideration of his Royal dignity and nearneſs of blood, is XII to recover the Milaneſe. 
« the King of England defired permiſſion to bury him Maximilian found his account in his War with Y Maximil:a:, 


As for King Ferdinand, ſince he was become maſter The King of 
of Navarre, it was his intereſt to imbroil affairs, and Agon. 


cheriſh in 7taly, the hopes and fears of the ſeveral Parties, 


— Brief, I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. There was no to make himſelf neceſſary, and that a Peace might not 
. declaration of War between James and Henry before be concluded without him. He thereby tried to hinder 
Fames's Letter dated the 16th of 'Fuly, and received the Lewis from thinking of Navarre, and hoped at laſt to 
12th of Augu/t, nor any hoſtility committed before the come to a Treaty which ſhould leave him in quiet poſ- 
22d of Auguſt, when James entered England. So the ſeſſion of his Conqueſt, For that reaſon, he acted all 
King of Scotland cannot be ſaid to have violated the 'T ruce forts of parts, in order to attain his ends, One while, he 
till that time. Now, he died the gth of September ex- ailiſted the Emperor againſt the Yenetians, another while, 
communicated by the Cardinal of York, who was then he ſollicited him in their favour. Sometimes he excited 
Ambaſſador at Rome. Hence I think it may be infer- the Pope and Switzers not to ſuffer the King of France 
red, that the Cardinal had excommunicated James without to become maſter of Milan; and ſometimes he offered 
knowing the cauſe, or hearing his reaſons, and probably to afliſt the ſame Prince to conquer that Duchy. This 
upon a bare Letter ſent him by Henry, that the King of was only deceit and artifice to preſerve a diſſention ſo ad- 
Scotland intended to break the Peace; I ſay, he only in- vantagious to him. However, his policy began to fail 
ended to break the Peace, ſince there is no likelihood that him, He had . fo forfeited his reputation with reſpect to 
from the 22d of Augu/t, when James entered England, ſincerity, that he was no longer truſted. It was merely 
to the gth of September, the day of his death, the Cardi- out of neceflity, or from a defire to breed ſuſpicion in their 
nal, who was at Rome, could have been informed of the enemies, that the reſt of the Sovereigns made any Trea- 
actual rupture, and proceeded to an Excommunication. ties with him, which, they were ſenſible, they could not 
I ſay nothing of the ſuppoſition that James, flain on the rely on, 
ſpot, ſhowed any ſigns of contrition, eſpecially as it was Henry VIII had with glory got clear of his firſt Cam- Henry VIII. 
even uncertain whether the Body they would have inter- pain, but plainly ſaw himſelf indebted for his good ſuc- 
red, was the King of Scotland's. I paſs over likewiſe ceſs to Lewis's paſſion, who had neglected the defence of 
the limitation ſet to the abſolution, that it ſhould ſerve his own Kingdom, by ſending his beſt Troops to recover 
only ſor burying the dead Prince in Holy Ground, and Milan. The truth is, Henry, depending upon the Trea- 
the Penance enjoined a living Perſon in the name of a ty of Mechlin, and the diverſions, his Allies were to make 
dead one, Every Reader may make what reflections he in ſeveral Provinces of France, had led into that King- 
thinks proper on theſe things. ; dom not above five and twenty thouſand Men; too weak 
1514 Such being the ſituation of the affairs of Europe at the an Army to give him hopes of great advantages, had he ; 
I»; and end of the year 1513, it is not furpriling that the deſigns been to deal with all the Forces of his enemy. For- 
Views and intereſts of the Princes ſhould be different from what ſaken as he was by the Pope, the Emperor, the King of 
be they were in the beginning of the ſame year. It is Arragon, how would he have diſingaged himſelf, if Lew- 
therefore neceſſary, before we enter upon the recital of is XII had reſolved to defer his Milan expedition to ano- 
the events of the 1 1514, to mention how the chief ther time, and march all his Troops into Picardy ? 
Sovereigns ſtood affected. Thus Henry ſhould have conſidered, and in effect did 
Lene XII. TI ewis XII burned with defire to recover Genoa and conſider, that he was more indebted for the Victory of 


Milan. But he perceived, that to ſucceed in that deſign, 
the Allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe there was not even 
a poſſibility of undertaking it. The Pope, Emperor, 
King of Arragon, and Switzers, were equally concerned 
to oppoſe it. And yet, as' they had alſo their ſeparate 
intereſts, he thought it would not be impoſſible to divide 
them, by offering to each apart, or- at leaſt to ſome of 
them, advantages as great as thoſe they could naturally 
expect from their Union. Beſides, he hoped, in treating 
with each in particular, to breed jealouſies and - ſuſpicions 
among them, which would induce them to make haſte 
and treat with him for fear of being deſerted. He had 
the more hopes of ſucceeding. this way, as moſt: of the 


Guinegafte, and the taking of Terouenne and Towrnay, to 
the circumſtances of the time than to his prudence or 
valour. He was therefore inclined to get clear of an af- 
fair, he had indiſcreetly embarked in, without flattering 
himſelf any longer with the | imaginary aſſiſtance of his 
Allies. It was neceſſary however to conceal his inclina- 
tion, in order to draw from France advantagious conditi- 
ons in a Treaty. Such was the poſture of affairs in the 
beginning of the year 1514. But before I ſpeak of thoſe 
of England in particular, it is requiſite to ſhow what 


Afa irs of 
Ira ly. 


ſteps were taken by the Princes concerned in the troubles Ou(dad. 


of Italy, becauſe that was then the chief point, on which 
all the other affairs did depend. 


Princes with whom he was in War, were not over ſcru- Les X, being alarmed at the Negotiation, Lewis XII Leo x tri 
pulous, but rather very ready to ſacrifice their Allies to had renewed with the Emperor, concerning the marriage bs _ | 
| > nd ai Try tbe French * 
ads a1 and Swit- 
1) Hall affirms, that it was found by the Lord Dacres, and ſhowed to Sir William Scott, King Fame!'s Chancellor, and to Sir Jeb Forman his zers. 2 
Serjeant- Porter, who knew Him at firſt fight. fol. 43. ' . Guicciard. 
(2) Stow ſays, it was conveyed to Shene Monaſtery in Surrey ; aud further adds, that he had ſeen it there, after the Diſſolution of that Monaſtery, P. Daniel. 
wrapped in Lead, thrown into a large room, amongſt old Timber, Stone, Lead, and other rubbiſh. p. 494. 
Wo: 37. Vol. 1. | 8 X of 
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of Nei his ſecond Daughter, uſed all poſſible endeavours 
to reconcile the Switzers to France, that Lewis might 
be the leſs inclined to treat with the Emperor and the 
King of Arragen. But he wiſhed that Lewis would ra- 
tify the capitulation of. Dijon as to what concerned the 
Duchy of Milan; and on the other hand, exhorted the 
Switzers to be ſatisfied with a leſs ſum than was promiſ- 
ed by la Trimoille, This was the plan he had formed 
for that reconciliation, In ſhort, he had ſo far gained his 
point, that the King of France had offered a Truce for 
three years, without however departing from his preten- 
ſions to Milan, and many of the principal St:tzers 
were ſatisfied with it. But it was not poſſible to perſwade 
that People to abate any thing of the Capitulation of 
Dijon, They even debated whether they ſhoutd make 
a ſecond incurſion into France, to revenge the breach of 
that Treaty. Thus the Pope's pains were fruitleſs, and 
the Switzers ſtill remained mortal enemies to France. 

Ferdinand having advice of what was tranſacting in 
Switzerland, was afraid of being deſerted, whether Lewis 
gave up his claim to Milan, or the Switzers accepted 
the Truce he offered them. So, without communicating 
any thing to his Allies, he ſpeedily ſent Quintana his 
Secretary to Paris, who renewed for a year the Truce 
with France upon the ſame foot with the former. Only 
by a ſecret Article, Lewis promiſed not to invade the 
Milaneſe this year. In the publication of the Truce in 
France, there was no mention of Milan. But Ferdinand 
publiſhed it in Spain with that Article; ſo that the World 
was at a loſs to know what to think of the matter, 
Lewis made no ſcruple to prolong the Truce, becauſe he 
could not undertake to invade Milan and Navarre before 
he had made a Peace with England. Beſides, he was 
very glad the World ſhould think, the Truce, he had 
prolonged with the King of Arragon, would be followed 
by a Peace. 

This was a very natural Conſequence, and probably, it 
inclined Henry ſeriouſly to think of a Peace, But on 


b-raween tbe the other hand, Lew:s was going to receive a great pre- 
Emperor and judice by it, in that the Pope to break his meaſures with 


who mat: 


reſpect to Milan, laboured with all his power to procure 


bin Umpire a Peace between the Emperor and the Venetians. He 
of their diſ- deſired above all things, for the good of his See, of all 


ferences 0 


Guicciard. 


Difgeulites 
of the Paace. 


The Pope's 
provifional 


Jentence, 


Guicc lard, 


Italy, and of himſelf, that the French ſhould never more 
ſet foot in Italy. Whilſt the French were in poſſeſſion 
of the Milaneſe, Italy had never been free from troubles, 
the Popes had been leſs regarded than before, and the 
Florentines had preſerved their Liberty, "Theſe were ſuf- 
ficient reaſons to make the Pope wiſh, they might never 
return, Beſides, he had formed projects for raiſing his 
Family, which their neighbourhood might obſtruct. One 
great means to attain his ends, was, to deprive Lewis XII 
of the aſſiſtance of the Yenetians, which would infallibly 
happen, if it was poſſible to find ſome Expedient to make 
their Peace with the Emperor. Laſt year the Yenetians, 
prefled by the Spaniſh Army, had agreed to make the 
Pope Umpire, and the Emperor had accepted him, But 
the affair had lain dormant ever fince, Preſently after 
Ferdinand's renewing of the Truce with Lewrs XII, the 
Pope fearing a Peace would be concluded between the two 
Monarchs, at the expence of the Duchy of Milan, ftrove 
to renew the Negotiation between the Emperor and the 
Venetians. He knew, if it ſucceeded, the King of France 
would in vain expect the aſſiſtance of the Republick to 
conquer Milan. In ſhort, with much Sollicitation, he 
obtained from both Parties an ingagement to ftand w his 
arbitration, and to give him power to ſettle the Terms of 
the Peace as he ſhould think fit. However, by a writing 
under his own hand, he promiſed not to pronounce Sen- 
tence without both their conſents, 

It was very difficult to make this Peace, becauſe the 
War ſtill continuing in the State of Venice and Friuli, the 
leaſt Succeſs was ſufficent to cauſe the Parties to rife or 
fall in their demands. When the Yenetians found them- 
ſelves prefſed, they very willingly agreed, that the Em- 
peror ſhould keep Verona; but then Maximilian would 
have alſo Vicenza, Padua, and Treviſo, When his affairs 
were not proſperous, he was ready to leave them theſe threo 
places, but then they could not think of making Peace 
without Verona, Thus the Pope, finding the various Suc- 


Vol. I. 


ceſs of the War was a perpetual obſtacle to his projected 181 
agreement, paſled a proviſional Sentence, ordering that ie 
both Parties ſhould lay down their arme: That the Em- 
peror ſhould depoſite in his hands, Vicenza, and what- 
ever was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in the Territories of 
Padua, and Treviſo : That the Venetians ſhould do the 
like with regard to Crema, and pay down to the Empe- 
ror fifty thouſand Ducats : But that this proviſional agree- 
ment ould be deemed void, if the two Parties ſhould 
not think proper to ratify it; but in caſe they approve 
of it, he promiſed to pronounce a definitive Sentence 
within a year, The Venetians did not think proper to ,.;.z.,, 
ratify the Sentence. being perſwaded that, in their pre- the Vere 
ſent Circumſtances, a Truce was much more prejudicial d 
than the continuation of the War. Thus the Pope's pains 

were ineffectual. Such was the ſituation of the affairs of 

Italy during the year 1514. We muſt ſee now what 
paſſed in England. 

Henry, at his return from his glorious Campain, 5% 
thought only of Mirth and Diverſions, The Parliament in Enghad 
however met the zd of January, but there was nothing Herben. | 
done of any moment with reſpect to the publick affairs (1). 

Before the end of the Seſſion, the King gave the Earl of 73 Fe, 
Surrey, the title of Duke of Norfolk, which his Father Sure) __ 
had enjoyed, and loſt with his Liſe at Boſworth-field, db 
fighting for Richard III (2). By this change, Thomas Chae 
Flaward Son and Heir of the new Duke, became Earl of Brandon 
Surrey. Charles Branden Viſcount Liſle, one of the King's =" 
Favorites, was alſo created Duke of Silk; and Charles AR. Pub, 
Somerſet, Earl of Worcefter. Margaret of York, Daugh- XIII f. 30g. 
ter of the Duke of Clarence, Brother of Edward IV, ob- * . 
tained likewiſe the title of Counteſs of Sarum, as Heir — 
to the Earl of Marwict her Brother, beheaded by Hen- c. 
ry VII (3). Salisbury. 
Thomas Il olſey had now been ſome months Prime Mi- Thon. 
niſter, without receiving other particular marks of his Woliey i: 
maſter's favour. . But al was not forgetful of himſelf, 7 */-2 
The Biſhoprick of Lincoln being vacant, he fo ordered, 12 
that the King demanded it for him of the Pope, who had 394 
ingroſſed the Collations of all the Sees, by anticipated 
reſervations. Shortly after, Lewis Guillard Biſhop of nd Au. 
Tournay, neglecting to repair to his Biſhoprick, ſince the 227 
City was in the hands of the King of England, the Pope Gann, 
readily ſuppoſed he had quitted his See, and gave the Ad- P. 5% 
miniſtration thereof to Thomas Molſey, both in Temporals 
and Spirituals. This was ſuddenly and almoſt at once 
a great addition to the new Favourite's Income, Leo X, 
not expecting much, either from the Emperor, or the 
King of Arragon, eaſily perceived, he might want the 
King of England. In order to gain his protection, he had 
diſpoſed of the Sees of Lincoln and Towrnay in favour of 
Walſey, to win him to his Intereſt, by preſents which coſt 
him nothing. But aſter having ſatisfied the Favourite, 
he muſt teſtify by ſome mark of diſtintien, his efleem 
for the maſter, To that purpoſe, he ſent him a Sword 93, py. 
and a Hat, conſecrated on Chriftmas-day, which the ſends Henry 
Popes were wont to preſent to Princes or Generals who 4 


had obtained ſome ſignal Victory over the Enemies of the "4 - 


Church. . 393+ 
Whilſt the Pope, Emperor, and King of Arragen, fal xn 
were labouring to accompliſh their projects, Lewis XII nate: as 
was not unmindſul of his own affairs (4). Among all his % Fea 
enemies, none gave him ſo much uneaſineſs as the King 33 


of England, chiefly for two reaſons. Firſt, Henry was Herbert. 


young, greedy of glory, rich in ready Money, and more- 59%: 
over always ſure of Supplies from his Parliament, eſpecially 
in caſe of a war with France. Secondly, the Diverſion 
he could and did make in Picardy, by means of Calais, 


He Hollinghs. 


rendered all Lewis's future projects in Italy abortive. 
thereby kept the Forces of France ſo divided, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible to aſſiſt one another in caſe of Ac- 
cident. Thus, it was the King of France's great Intereſt 
to remove this Thorn from his Side, otherwiſe he could 
not undertake to recover Genoa and Milan, According]y, 
he had been very ſeriouſly endeavouring it, ever ſince the 
end of the laſt Campain, by the Miniſtry of Lewis of 
Orleans Duke of Longueville, taken Priſoner at the Battle 
of Guinegaſte. It was this private Ambaſſador who, in 
his ſrequent Converſations with Henry, laboured by de- 
grees to open his Eyes, by ſhowing him how little he 


(1) In this Parliament it was enafted, That Surgeons ſhould be diſcharged of Conftableſhip, Ward, bearing of Arms, and of all Enqueſts and 
Juries ; by reaſon of the continual Service and Attendance they give day and night, and at all hours, to their Patients. 

(2) For his memorable Victory over the Scots at Fledden, he had a ſpecial Grant from the King to himſelf and the Heirs male of his Body, of 
an hororable Augmentation to his Arms; namely, to bear on the Bend thereof the upper half of a Red Lyon, (painted as the Arms of Scotland 


are) pierced thruugh the mouth with an Arrow, He was created Duke of Norfo/k, 


eb, 1, 1513-14. His Father derived his Deſcent (by the 


Heirs female of Mowbray and Seagrave ) from Thomas Brotherton, Son to King Edvard Il. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 268. 

(3) She was Wite of Sir Ricbard Pele, deſcended from an antient Stock of that name ſomewhere in Wales, This Sir Richard was made chief 
Gentleman of the Bed- Chamber to Prince Arthur, and Knight of the moſt noble O:der of the Garter. He had four Sons by the Lady Margaret j 
Henry, atterwards Lord Mentague, Geffrey, Arthur, and Reginald the famom Cardinal Pole. Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and one of the three that pre- 
fided at the Council of Trent. Margaret petitioned to be Counteſs of Salisbury, from + her Grandfather Richard Nevil Earl of Salitbury, for all 


whoſe Caſtles, Manors and Lands, ſhe obtained a Grant dated Ofob, 14, which came to the Crown by the Artainder of 


of Warwick. Idem. p. 292. 


her Brother Edward Earl 


(4) This year Pregent landed en the Coaſt of Suſſex, and burnt Brightelmſtone z whereupon Sir Jobn Wall was dent to revenge this Aitroat, 
who landed in Normandy, and burnt twenty one Villages and Towns” Stow, p. 495+ 
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could depend upon his Allies, and clearly diſcovering their 
artifices to draw him into their Snares. Henry was con- 
vinced, but, in all appearance, was told many things 
which he knew not before. However this be, theſe Con- 
verſations had ſuch an effect, that Henry told the Duke 
he was inclined to a Peace, provided it was upon reaſon- 
able Terms. Lewis XII having notice thereof, ordered 
the Duke of Longueville privately to negotiate the affair, 
and try to diſcover the King of England's real Intentions, 
Probably, Henry inſiſted ſome time upon his Claim to 
the whole Kingdom of France, and particularly to G#:enne 
and Normandy, which made the Duke apprehenſive, his 
Negotiation would not be ſucceſsful, However, to induce 
Henry to abate ſomething of his pretenſions, the Duke had 
orders to demand the Princeſs Mary his Siſter for the 
King his maſter, who had loſt Ann of Bretogne his Queen, 
the beginning of the year. This private Negotiation, to 
which only Thomas Molſey Biſhop of Lincoln was admitted, 
continued ſome time without making great progreſs, by 
reaſon of Henry's exceſſive demands. At laſt, at a ſecret 
Conference which the King himſelf had with the Duke 
of Longueville, he ſuddenly deſiſted from the hardeſt of 
his demands, and plainly told him, on what Conditions 
the Peace might be concluded, adding, he was fully re- 
ſolved not to take leſs. Here is a Letter from the King 
to M olſey, under his own hand, after the Conference, 
wherein appears what was his laſt reſolution (1). 


6s Y Lorde of Lynkecolne, I recommande me unto 
* yow. And lette yow wyte that I have ſpokyne 
« with the Duke ; whyche in the begynnynge was as 
« yll afrayde as ever he was in his Lyffe leſt no good 
c effecte ſhulde comme to pas. Nevertheles, in farther 
% communyng, we wente more rondly to oure matters; 
« in ſo moche that I ſayde to hym, ſeinge that the 
« Kyng yowr maſter hathe ſoght ſo gentely unto us for 
„ bothe Amyte and Marryage, I aſſwre yow ( oure ho- 
«© nour ſavyd) we colde be well content to gyffe herkyne 
te therto, and yff the offers wer reſonable agre upon thos 
« ſame ; but thes be nott reſonable, excepte the Amyte 
« ſhulde no knger contynw then the payment off Mo- 
« ney: And yett natt fo, excepte ther wer a reſonable 
« Summe of Mony to be payd in hand by and by : 

« YM his maſter wyll have the Maryage, I can natt 
« ſee how itt can be convenyently, exceptte the Amyte 
«© be made duryng our Lyffes and on yer affter, to the 
« intente that all ſupycyon off bothe ſydes may be ſett 
<c apart 2 
„ Whyche Maryage and Amyte your maſter may 
have wnder thys maner ; that is to ſay, paynge erly 
« on hundred thouſand Crownes and att hys requeſt I 
« natt to ſtyke for no redy Mony in hande, but I to 
« ſtande contente therwith for recompenſe off all thyngs. 

„ Whyche, yff your maſter conſidere what herytaunce 
« he holdyth from me, and what good my Amyte may 
« do to helpe forth hys mater in /taly, I thynke he wyll 
6 natt grettly ſtyke at: 

„ Thys forther more I ſayde to the Duke, ſurly I can 
„ natt ſee how the Amyte made for yers can any longer 
« indure then the payment, whyche expyryde ſhulde be 
„ occaſion off new Breche and Demans, wherby noder 
« he nor we ſhulde lyff quiettly, whiche, yff ther fall 
« Alyance, I wholde be lothe to ſee ; wherfor I ſee no 
« way to eſchewe all dangers and parraylles, and to re- 
« compenſe me for withholdying off myne Inheritance 
„ ( whyche yff I wolde be flake in, my Subjectes wolde 
murmure att) but to make thys Amyte duryng oure 
Lyffys and on yere affter, paynge yerly as above re- 
« herſed ; whyche Amyte wons grantyd the Alyance 
„ ſhulde natt be refuſyde, nor non other thyng whyche 
with my honour ſavyd I might do: 

« Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I might de- 
mande with my honour any leſſe, or take any leſſe 
offere ( ſeyng hys maſter is ſo well mynded to the 
forſayd Alyance and Amyte) I wolde be glad to do 
that att hys requeſt, but leſs then thys hit can nott 
ſtonde with my honour, nor my Subjectes wyll nat be 
content that I ſhulde take. 

* My Lord, I ſhuyd him forthermore that, yff he 
thoght we myght truſt to have thys ende, I wolde be 
content that yow and they ſhulde commune on all 
other Artycylles, concernyng the Amyte and Maryage, 
tyll we myght have abſolute aſſurance in that behalfe 
tor lyſyng off time, | 

* — he anſwarde, that he colde natt aſſure 
me theroft ; but that he truſtyde, ſeyng my De- 


m_ wer fo reſonable, that hys maſter wholde agre 
** therto, 


cc 


I. 


(1) The Tranflator has thought fit to inſert the Original Letter in the very words of King Henry, as it is 
all the Oviginal Papers, which Rapin hath tranſlated word for word, as he. has done 
or folk, Thomas Biſhop of Lincoln, and Richard Biſhop 


intends to da the lame by 


(a) No: Eagliſh Comnitlizners were, Thomas Dake of 
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&« On truſt hereon we woll that yow begyne to penne 
ce the reſydue off the Artycylles as ſoone as yow can 
% And thus fare yow well. 


Wryttyn with the hand: of yiur letying maſter, 
R. 


HENRY 


Though this Lettet has ho date, it may, by ſeveral 
Circumſtances be conjeQured to be written in Zune 1514. 

Lewis XII being informed of the King of England's, , 
laſt reſolution, entertained great hopes of a Peace. I here pleaſed wick 
were however two Articles which troubled him. "The 3 
firſt was to pay annually a hundred thouſand Crowns, 
as a compenſation for Henry's Claim to the Kingdom of 
France, This was in ſome meaſure to own the Juſtice 
of his Title, and pay him a ſort of Tribute, which he could 
not reſolve. The other Article related to Towrnay, which 
he deſired to recover, and which however, was not men- 
tioned in the King's propoſals. But as to this Article, 
there was an obſtacle which was not eaſily to be fur- 
mounted, and that was, Halſey was concerned. It was 
not ſufficient to gain Henry by Flatteries, or by giving 
him a Sum of Money in lieu of Tournay ; the Favourite 
muſt alſo be made amends for the loſs of a See which 
brought him a conſiderable Income, To endeavour there- He ſend: 
fore to agree upon theſe two Articles, Lewis ſent Ambaſ- —_ 
ſadors to England. He choſe for this purpoſe, Lewis d AR. Pub. 
Orleans Duke of Longueville, Jahn de Selue firſt Preſi- XIII. p.303, 
dent of Ran; and Thomas Bobier, to whom Du Bellai 3h 2, 
gives the title of General of Normandy, and the King, in ; 
his Commiſſion, that of Chevalier General of France. 

Mean while, the two Kings agreed upon a Ceflation of 4 T-<* 4 
Arms during the Treaty. rt 

It was eaſier for the French Ambaſſadors to cauſe Henry »+- 
Henry to alter his laſt reſolution concerning the firſt Ar- te re- 
ticle, than to obtain the reſtitution of Teurnay. The ane 
reaſon is evident. In the firſt Article, the King alone 
was concerned, whereas in the ſecond, the Miniſter's 
Intereſt was properly in queſtion, Mean while, fince 
Henry was determined to make Peace with France, Tour- 
nay could be of no farther uſe, and a Sum of Money 
would have been doubtleſs more advantagious than the 
preſervation of that place, But J/olſey perceived when 
Tournay ſhould be in the hands of the King of France, 
he would infallibly loſe the Adminiftration of the See. 

So, the Negotiation of the Ambaſſadors upon that Arti- 

cle was entirely fruitleſs. It was not the ſame with re- 

ſpe to the penſion of the hundred thouſand Crowns de- 

manded by Henry. They found means to perſwade him 

to be ſatisfied with a Million of Crowns, in which were 
included the ſeven hundred forty-five thouſand, contained 

in the Treaty of Eftaples ; but whereof, indeed, an in- 
conſiderable part had been paid. The Spaniſh Ambaſſa- Heary 
dor reſiding at London, uſed all poſſible endeavours to in- —4 = 
tervene in the Negotiation, But Henry would never ſuffer — * 
him, well knowing, he only intended to obſtruct it. The #2þadvr e 
Commiſſioners of the two Kings (2) having ſettled all _ * 
the Articles, the Treaties were ſigned the 7th of Auguff. Tray, 

There were three ſeparate Treaties. The firſt con- Th 
cerned only the renewing of the Alliance between France 2 
and England. The ſecond was about the Marriage of the Age at 
Princeſs Mary with Lewis XII. The third, related to 7-5 
the payment of the Million of Crowns. As theſe Trea- XIII. 5.473. 
ties ſerved for foundation to many others hereafter con- 


cluded, it is neceſſary to inſert the Subſtance, at leaſt, of 
the moſt material Articles, 


L-TR BAT x, 


Of Peace and Amity between LEWIS XII 


and HENRY VIII, concluded at London, 
Auguſt 7. 1514. 


2 the Amity between the two Kings ſhould 
laſt till a year aſter the death of the ſhorteſt liver. 
That the Succeſſor of him that died firſt, ſhould give no- 
tice within the year to the other, whether he would pro- 
long this, or make a new Treaty. 

That all 1 laid, within fiſty- two years laſt 

, by one King on the Subjects of the other 

n N 

That the Peace ſhould not be deemed violated by the 
outrages committed on either ſide. 


That neither of the two Kings ſhould afford protection 
or refuge to the Rebels of the other. | 


. 419+ 
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Ny the 14th, 15th, and 16th Articles, the two Kings 
hound themſelves to mutual aſſiſtance in three Caſes : 
1. For deſence of one another's Dominions: 2. For re- 
covery of the Territorics with-held by other Princes : 
3. In caſe one of the two Kings ſhould be attacked on 
account of the preſent Treaty, and affirmed upon his ho- 
nour, it was for that cauſe. In each of theſe caſes the 
conditions were different (1). But in the laſt, they pro- 
miſed mutual Aid, though the Aſſailant ſhould be Rela- 
tion, Friend, or Ally of one only, or of both, 

Lewis included in the Treaty, as his Allies, the Pope, 
che Switzers, and the King of Scotland (2). On Henry's 
part, were named the Pope, Bologna, all the Towns of 
St. Peter's Patrimeny, the Archduke of Auſtria, and the 
Siotæers (3) 

Scotland was included in the Treaty, but on condition 
that the Scors ſhould commit no Hoſtilities againſt England, 
after the 25th of November. 

That the Treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn by the 
two Kings, and confirmed by the Parliament of England, 
and the States- Gereral of France. 

That each of the two Kings ſhould endeavour to ob- 
tain of the Pope a Sentence of Excommunication againſt 


the infrattor of the Peace. 


AQ. Pub. 
XIII. p.42 7 * 
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TREATY. 


Concerning the Marriage f LEWIS XII with 
the Princeſs MARV. 


HAT Matrimony ſhould be contracted by Proxies, 
and per wverba de praeſenti, within ten days aſter 
the date of this Treaty. 

That the King of England, [within two months after 
the Contract, | ſhould convey at his own charge, the 
Princets his Siſter to Abbeville, where within four days 
after her arrival, the King ef France ſhould ſolemnly 
marry her. 

Phat Mary ſhould have in Dower four hundred thou- 
ſand Crowns, two hundred thouſand whereof ſhould be 
reckoned for Jewels, c. and in caſe of recovery, Lewis 
{nuuld be obliged to reſtore only the Jewels, &c. which 
{ould be valued at the ſum of two hundred thouſand 
Crowns, 

That the other half, amounting to two hundred thou- 
ſand Crowns, Ferry ſhould pay, by deduCting the ſum 
out of the million the King of France was bound to pay 
by a late Treaty, 

That the future Queen's Jointure ſhould be as great 
as that aſſigned to Ann of Bretagne, or any other Queen 
of France. 

That in caſe of Lew:s's death, Mary ſhould enjoy her 
Dower and Jointure during Life, whether ſhe refided in 
France or England. 


HELITREAT:Y, 
For the Payment of a Million of Crowns. 


Y this Treaty Lewis XII acknowledged, that by 

the Treaty of Efaples, Charles VIII was bound to 
pay Henry VII, or his Succeſſors, the ſum of 745000 
Crowns, and that himſelf was obliged to pay the Ar- 
rears of the ſame, 

Moreover, that Charles Duke of Orleans his Father, 
by an Obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, had owned 
himſelf debter in a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet 
Grandmother of Henry VIII. 

That theſe two ſums net being yet paid, Lewis bound 
himſelf to pay to the King of England, or his Succeſ- 
lors, a million of Crowns, as well for the Arrears of the 


faid two ſums, as on account of the gend affeftion he bore 


him, and to the end their amity might be the more laſt- 
ing. 
That this million ſhould be paid by Lewis to the King 
of England, by half-yearly payments of fifty thouſand 
Livres Tourneis, till the whole was diſcharged, 

Thus the War, which had been undertaken on pretence 
of Religion, and for the Glory of God, ended in a 


Vol. I. 


Treaty, which mentions neither Religion, nor the P 
nor the Church. ; Pe 151. 


uly zo. 
to plight her Faith to the Prince of Ca/tile, Archduke of A 
Auſtria, That moreover the Archduke having promiſed 
to eſpouſe her by Proxy and per verb de præſenti, as 
ſoon as he was fourteen years of age, had broken his 
word. She added further, that ſhe was creditably inform- 
ed, the Counſellors and Confidents of the Prince of Caſlile 
were inſtilling into him, to the utmoſt of their power, 
an averſion for the King of England her Brother. Upon 
theſe Allegations, the two Kings making themſelves judges 
in a cauſe which doubtleſs belonged to the Pope's cog- 
nizance, thought fit the marriage ſhould be conſummated, 
I have ſtill to remark upon the third Treaty, That, Ferst 
though Henry had declared to the Duke of Longueville, as = ou 
appears in his Letter to J/olſey, that he could not make 
Peace unleſs the King of France would pay him a yearly 
penſion of a hundred thouſand Crowns, as a compenſation 
for the inheritance he with-held from him, an expedient 
was found to ſatisfy him with much lefs. "The whole 
was reduced to Lewis's bond to pay him a million of 
Crowns, two thirds of which were already due before the 
Treaty. Beſides, that this Bond might not be conſidered 
as a compenſation of the King of England's title to France, 
according to Henry's intentions, it was expreſsly ſaid in 
the Treaty, to be in payment of the arrears of the ſeven 
hundred forty five thouſand Crowns, due to the King of 
England by the Treaty of Eftaples, of another ſum due 
from the late Duke of Orleans to Margaret the King's 
Grandmother, and laſtly, for Lewis's good affection to 
Henry. Hereby was cauſed to vaniſh the principal foun- 
dation, on which Henry had built his demand of a pen- 
ſion of a hundred thouſand Crowns; a demand conſidered 
by him at firſt as the baſis of the Treaty, according to 
his Letter to Wolſey, It may therefore be affirmed, that 
Henry was no leſs over-reached by the King of France 
in the Treaty of Peace, than he had been by the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the King of Arragen, in that which 
had ingaged him in the War. This proceeded not from 
his miſunderſtanding his own intereſts, ſince it appears in 
his Letter, that he was very ſenſible of the conſequence 
of his demand. To what then can his eaſineſs be aſ- 
cribed but to the inſinuations of his Prime Miniſter, who 
certainly erred not out of ignorance ? Probably, Lewis 
XII found means to make 7Yolſey his Friend. We hall 
ſee ſtill more plainly hereafter, that this Miniſter was 
much more mindful of his own than his Maſter's ad- 
vantages, when they came in competition, and that he loſt 
no opportunity of inriching himſelf, | 
Whilſt Wolſcy was employed with the French Ambaſſa- Deas: 
dors in negotiating the Peace, Cardinal Bambridge, Arch- — . 
biſhop of York, died at Rome the 14th of Fuly (4). The Herber. 
ſame day Cardinal Julius de Medici, afterwards Pope by ad. Pub. 
the name of Clement VII, ſent the King notice, acquainting SUL. p404- 
him withal that he had prevailed with the Pope, not to diſpoſe 
of the See of York before his pleaſure was known. W hereupon wc, ; 
the King demanded the Archbiſhoprick for Thomas We- 77 arch- 
fey, which was immediately granted. This Miniſter was <a 7 
then in ſo great favour, that he abſolutely directed all the 5. 413, 
King's affairs, who had for him a very great eſteem and 450--455- 
affection, It may be preſumed that he was now doing 


Lewis XII ſome good Services, ſince there are in the f. 439, C5, 


Collection of the Publick Adi, ſeveral Letters from that 
Monarch to him, beginning with theſe kind words, My 
Lord of York, and very good Friend. © 

Auguſt and September were ſpent in preparations for the a 
new Queen of France's journey, in the celebration of qoith Many 
the marriage by Proxies, in France and England, and in a 
the ratifications of the Treaties. After Which, Mary?; +** 
was conducted to Abbeville with a numerous train of gie. 
Lords and Ladies, where the marriage was conſummated 
the 9th of October (5). 

Whilſt 


2 das * 1- 
(1) In the firſt Caſe, Lewis was to furniſh twelve hundred Lances by Land, and five thouſand Men by Sea, with convenlent Shipping ; and 2 
ten thouſand Archers by Land, and five thouſand Men at Sea, with Shipping. In the ſecond, Lewis was to lend Henry fix bu 


and Fenry him but five thouſand Archers, with the ſame Sea-Forces on both Sides as before- mentioned. In the third, one was co 


h:s Charge that was invaded. 


2) And the Kings of Hungary, Portugal, Denmark, and Nawarre ; the Dukes of Savey, Cueldres, and Lorrain ; Venice, 


aid the other at 


Florence ; the Biſhop of 


Liege; the Marquiſies of Mantua, Montferrat, and Saluzz? ; and the Lord of Sedan, _ 1 V 13. p. 419. 
(3) As alſo the Dukes of Cleves, and Fuliers ; the Hanſe-Texwns ; and the Lord de Ligny+ "oe ; in aldo con- 
(4) He was poi ſoned by Rinaldo + * his erg Chaplain, an /talian Prieft, to revenge a Blow his mo C's — Biſb'p of 
felled at his execution. Med, p. e104. Stew, p. 496. There is a Letter writ by one Pare from Rome, charging Sylvefte 


Woreefter, with having a hand in his death. Fiddes. 


, Si. 
„) The King and Queen conducted her to Dover, and then recommended her to the Duke ef Norfolt's Care, — n - — | 
The other Ferions of note that attended her, were, Thomas Grey Marquis cf Dorſet, I ben as Biſhop Durbam, Tcoma and 


= - 0 . - 


— to 
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Book XV. 20. HEN 


Whilſt the Peace between France and England was treat- 


155 yo ing at London, the Pope, Emperor, and King of Arragon 


e omitted nothing, that they imagined would obſtruct it. 


_ 2 They plainly perceived, it could not but turn to their pre- 
Ni © 


France. judice, and that the burden of the War would fall upon 
Guirt them. They were even afraid that Henry would join 
AL againſt them with France. Leo X had ſent to Henry to 
perſuade him to a Peace, and yet, when he ſaw it upon 
the point of concluſion, would have been glad, his exhor- 
tations had not been regarded. So, to croſs the Negoti- 
ation at Londen as much as he could, he propoſed a new 
League with the King of France, — it would be a 
11; 14k; ee means to abate his eagerneſs for a Peace with England. But as 
wah Ferdi: Letbis took a fortnight to give him his anſwer, he was afraid 
_ of being left alone, and for that reaſon, made haſte and 
concluded a defenſive League with the King of Arragon 
for a year only. 
„. On the other hand, Ferdinand fearing, Lewis, after 
making a Peace with England, would invade Navarre, 


0: 
ti 6 [ . "er 


"'/Fe.4i- Offered him his aſſiſtance to conquer Milan. But Lewis 
nan 1: bin- knew him too well to put any confidence in him. In 
4% ib» F'3@ ſhort, the Emperor and Ferdinand, deſiring at any rate 
to hinder him from concluding with England, ſent him 
, their conſent in form, for the marriage of Ren#e his ſe- 
Giic'"® cond Daughter with Charles of Auſtria their Grandſon. 
At the ſame time, Maximilian ratified the one year's Truce 
made by Ferdinand with France, But all would not do. 
They had even the mortification to hear, that they were 
neither of them included in the Treaty of Lenden; a clear 
evidence how little Henry valued their friendſhip. Not- 
withſtanding all this, they both feigned to be extremely 
pleaſed with the Peace, though in their hearts they were 
exceedingly vexcd. 
he Ie It was expected that the King of France being freed 
e from the War with England, would infallibly recover 
3 Genoa and Milan. The Pope was fo perſuaded of it, that 
he writ to exhort him to that expedition, though at the 
ſame time he uſed all his endeavours to break his meaſures, 
by an agreement between the Emperor and the Yenetians, 
He even diſpatched to Venice, Peter Bembo, afterwards 
Cardinal, to incline the Yenetians to Peace. But theſe 
fearing the Pope was laying a ſnare for them, to take off 
the King from their Alliance, gave him immediate infor- 
mation, and thereby rendered him very jealous of his 
Holineſs. 
Fl forms vaſt Les X was forming at that time grand projects in fa- 
. vour of Julian de Medici his Brother. His deſign was 
$4. to become maſter of Ferrara and Urbino, and to join theſe 
Guicciard, two States to Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and the City 
of Modena, lately purchaſed of the Emperor, in order to 
caſt them into one State for this Brother, of whom he 
had a mind to make a great Prince. Nay, it is ſaid, 
he intended to add the Kingdom of Naples; and to make 
that Conqueſt, had joined in a League with the Veneti- 
ant. But as he ſaw the King of France would quickly 
invade the Milaneſe, he ſhewed great regard for him, 
leſt he ſhould make an enemy of a Prince, who, if he 
came to be poſſeſſed of Milan, would have it in his 
power to obſtruct his deſigns. Mean while, Lewis not 
being pleaſed with the Pope, preſſed him to declare him- 
ſelf, reſolving to know for certain whether he was to 
conſider him as a friend, or an enemy. Leo, who per- 
ceived his intent, amuſed him with fair words, without 
however being determined, becauſe his purpoſe was to 
regulate his conduct by the events of the War, he foreſaw. 
Levis pre- This did not hinder Lewis from vigorouſly continuing 
ron fu the neceſſary preparations for his expedition into Itah, 
li: 1: tbe Where he intended to go in Perſon the next ſpring. But 
aber at Whilſt he was thinking of means to relieve the Lanthorn- 
== Tower, which he ſtill held at Genza, and by the help 
whereof, hoped to become maſter of the City, he re- 
ceived the news that it was ſurrendered by capitulation, 
and immediately razed by the Genoeſe. 5 this 
lah not Capable to deter him from his deſigns upon 
taly. 


e Before I cloſe the year 1514, it will not be unſervice- 
— Able ny to relate what paſſed in Scotland this year. 
Hubert, 22 IV left two Sons, of whom the eldeſt, called after 

is own name, was not yet full two years old. By a 
Will, made before he took the Field, he leſt the Regency 


of the Kingdom after his death to his Queen, Siſter of 


arners, Monteagle ; Sir 
embarked Octeber 2. 


ſeem among his Subjets, for 
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and Admiral, Charles Sean Earl of Woreefler, Thomas Docwra Prior of St. Fobn's of Joraſalon, Dr. Nicolas Weft, Dean of Windſor ; the Lords Delawar, Hall. 
B wrice Barkley, Six Fobn Peche, Sir William Sandes, Sir Thomas Bu 
After the Ceremony was over, all her Retinue were diſmiſſed, except a few Officers and Attendants, amongſt whom, ſays the Lord Herbert. 
Herbert, was Mrs. Arn Bulleyn, Daughter to Sir Thomas Bulleyn. Burnet's Ref. Tom. I. p. 43, 44+ Before the Coronation was over, there were folemn 
Juſta and Tournaments held at Paris, by Francis de Valois, Heir to the Crown, at which the Duke of Suffo/k, and the Marquifs of Dorſet came off with Ho- 
our. The King and Queen of France were Spectators 3 but the King was ſo old and infirm, that he lay on a Couch. The Duke of Valbis out of envy, 
cauſed, it ſeeme, a German of prodigious ſtrength and fize, to be vately introduced into the Field, in order to oppoſe the Duke of Seel, who, though with 
great difficulty, got the better of the German. Herbert, p. 21. Hall, fol. 48, 49. Stew, p. 495+ 
(1) Lewis, when Duke of Orleans, killed the Duke his Father at a Tournament. Rapin, 


N died (fays the Lord Herbert 22 eighty days poſſeſſion rather than enjoying of his Queen, leaving behind him no Iſſue male, though otherwiſe of 
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Henry VIII, during her Widowhood. The States being 1514. 
met the begining of the year 1514, immediately acknow- 

ledged for King, James V, Son and Heir to the deceaſed. 

As for the Regency, there would doubtleſs have been great 

debates, if the loſs of the Battle of Fladdon had not made 

the Scots apprehenſive, that the King of England would 
improve the advantage he had over them. There had 

never been in Scotland a Queen-Regent, and that would 

have been ſufficient to reje& the Clauſe of the late King's 

Will. But it was hoped, the Queen would prevail with 

the King her Brother, to leave in Peace a Country where- 

of ſhe had the Government. This expectation was not | 
diſappointed, The Queen being declared Regent, and ak angh 
writing to the King her Brother, to entreat him not to Re 
diſturb the minority of the young King his Nephew, Herden. 
Henry generouſly anſwered, he was equally inclined to Hall. 
Peace or War, and left it to the Scots to chuſe which they 

pleaſed. 

After this declaration, probably, Scotland would have Sh. marric: 
remained in quiet under the Regency of the Queen, if that 2 + 
Princeſs had not married again ſome months after. Se 
choſe for her conſort Archibald Douglaſs Earl of Angus, 
one of the greateſt Lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond 
marriage filled the Kingdom with confuſion and trouble. 
As by the late King's Will ſhe was to be Regent only 
during her Widowhood, the queſtion was to appoint 
another in her room. Douglaſs her Husband uſed all his 
endeavours to have her continued in the Regency. He 
afirmed, there was no other way to preſerve Peace with 
England; and beſides, Henry would be obliged to ſupport 
the Queen his Siſter in caſe any one ſhould pretend to 
diſturb her. But this laſt conſideration had a quite con- 
trary effect to what the Earl expected, upon thoſe who 
dreaded his too great advancement. They knew, that 
being Husband to the Regent, he would always be coun- 
tenanced by the King of England, and by his aſſiſtance, 
enabled to ingroſs more authority than they wiſhed him. 
Alexander Hume Governor of all the Country North 
of the Frith, was the head of thoſe that oppoſed the 
Queen's Regency. He was a proud and haughty Man, 
who could not indure a ſuperior. During the late King's 
life, he had been Preſident of the Marches bordering 
upon England, where he had committed ſuch outrages, 
that as ſome ſay, for fear of being called to an account, 
he killed or cauſed to be killed James IV, when he was 
retiring out of the Battle of Floddon. However this be, 7h P 
Hume uſed all his intereſt to break Doug/aſs's and the ne 

ueen's meaſures, and propoſed John Stewart Duke of gene. 
Albany for Regent. This Duke was Son of Alexander 
Duke of Albany, Brother of James III, who to avoid the 
Perſecutions of the King his Brother, was forced to fly into 
France, where he died. He left there this Son, who being 
married, and adhering to the Service of Lewis XII (1). 
had received many favours from that Monarch, and ac- 
quired a great reputation. Though he had never been in 
Scotland, he was however the young King's neareſt Rela- 
tion, and Hume had intereſt enough to have him declared 
Regent. Whereupon the States ſent Deputies to offer 
him the Regency, and to pray him to come inſtantly and 
govern the Realm in the King's name. Lewis XII dying 
whilſt theſe things were in agitation, Francis I, his Suc- 
ceſſor, having 1 reaſons not to diſpleaſe the King of 
England, would not ſuffer the Duke of Albany to depart 
till he had finiſhed his affairs with Henry. For this cauſe 
the Regent arrived not in Scotland beſore May 1515. 
During this interval, Scotland being without a Governor, 
the Diſſenſions among the great Men much increaſed, 
every one having time to form his Cabals againſt the Re- 
gent's Arrival. 

The firſt day of the * 1515 was the laſt of Lewis XII's 1515. 
life (2). But the death of that Prince made no alteration Death - 
in the ſituation of the affairs of the Kingdom. The Duke — * 
of Valois, who ſucceeded him by the name of Francis I, King e 
plainly diſcovered, by adding the title of Duke of Milan France. 
to that of King of France, that he intended to purſue his r 
Predeceſſor's deſigns. Mean while, he did not think fit Guicciars 
openly to declare his intentions, till he had ſettled his af- 
fairs abroad and at home. | EO. 

By the death of Lewis XII, Queen Mary his Widow The Queer 
was at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and to follow her own 2-wager of 
inclinations rather than the politick views of the King her = raid 


Duke of 
Suffolk. 


lleyn, c. Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 449- Hall, fol. 48. She Stow. 


p-22. Stew, p. 496. care not to oppreſs them with Lmpoſitions longer than his Neceflities required, that he was called Faber of bis Perle, 
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Te HISTORY f EN GLAN P. 


By the 14th, 15th, and 16th Articles, the two Kings 
bound themſelves to mutual affiſtance in three Caſes : 
1. For defence of one another's Dominions : 2. For re- 
covery of the Territorics with-held by other Princes : 
3. In caſe one of the two Kings ſhould be attacked on 
account of the preſent Treaty, and affirmed upon his ho- 


nour, it was for that cauſe. In each of theſe caſes the 
conditions were different (1). But in the laſt, they pro- 
miſed mutual Aid, though the Aſſailant ſhould be Rela- 
tion, Friend, or Ally of one only, or of both, 

Lewis included in the Treaty, as his Allies, the Pope, 
che Switzers, and the King of Scotland (2). On Henry's 
part, were named the Pope, Bologna, all the Towns of 
St. Peter's Patrimny, the Archduke of Auſtria, and the 
Sto t ger, (3). 

Scotland was included in the Treaty, but on condition 
that the Scat ſhould commit no Hoſtilities againſt England, 
after the 25th of November. 

That the Treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn by the 
two Kings, and confirmed by the Parliament of England, 
and the States- Gereral of France. 

That each of the two Kings ſhould endeavour to ob- 
tain of the Pope a Sentence of Excommunication againſt 


the infrattor of the Peace. 


AQ. Pub. 
Xill.p.4.2 3. 


p. 428,439. 


H. ATI, 


Concerning the Marriage f LEWIS XII with 
be Princeſs MARY. 


HAT Matiimony ſhould be contracted by Proxies, 
and per wverba de praeſenti, within ten days aſter 
the date of this I reaty. 

That the King of England, [within two months after 
the Contract, | ſhould convey at his own charge, the 
Princets his Siſter to Abbewille, where within four days 
after her arrival, the King ef France ſhould ſolemnly 
marry her. 

hat Mary ſhould have in Dower four hundred thou- 
ſaid Crowns, two hundred thouſand whereof ſhould be 
reckoned for Jewels, Sc. and in caſe of recovery, Lewis 
ſbould be obliged to reſtore only the Jewels, &c. which 
{ould be valued at the ſum of two hundred thouſand 
Crowns. 

That the other half, amounting to two hundred thou- 
ſand Crowns, #7erry ſhould pay, by deducting the ſum 
out of the million the King of France was bound to pay 
by a late Treaty. 

That the future Queen's Jointure ſhould be as great 
as that aſſigned to Ann of Bretagne, or any other Queen 
of France. 

That in caſe of Lewis's death, Mary ſhould enjoy her 
Dower and Jointure during Lite, whether ſhe refided in 
France or England. 


IH. TREATY, 
For the Payment of a Million of Crowns. 


Y this Treaty Lewis XII acknowledged, that by 

the Treaty of E/taples, Charles VIII was bound to 
pay Henry VII, or his Succeſſors, the ſum of 745000 
Crowns, and that himſelf was obliged to pay the Ar- 
rears of the ſame, 

Moreover, that Charles Duke of Orleans his Father, 
by an Obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, had owned 
himſelf debter in a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet 
(Grandmother of Henry VIIT. 

That theſe two ſums net being yet paid, Lewis bound 
himſelf to pay to the King of England, or his Succeſ- 
lors, a million of Crowns, as well for the Arrears of the 


faid two ſums, as on account of the gond affetion be bore 


hin, and to the end their amity might be the more laſi- 
ing. 
That this million ſhould be paid by Lewis to the King 
of England, by half-yearly payments of fifty thouſand 
Livres Tourneis, till the whole was diſcharged, 

Thus the War, which had been undertaken on pretence 
of Religion, and for the Glory of God, ended in a 


Vol. I. 


Treaty, which mentions neither Religion, nor the Pope, 
nor the Church. 


On the other hand, though the Princeſs Mary had 
been ſolemnly affianced to Charles of Auſtria, Lewis XII 
and Henry VIII, made no difficulty concerning this ſe- 
cond marriage, neither did they ſo much as vouchſaſe to 
demand the Pope's diſpenſation, to abfolve Mary from her 
firſt contract. 
the "Treaty, Mary declared in the preſence of a Notary 


Publick, and other Witneſſes, that ſhe had been forced 


to plight her Faith to the Prince of Caſtile, Archduke of 
Auſtria, That moreover the Archduke having promiſed 
to eſpouſe her by Proxy and per verba de præſenti, as 
ſoon as he was fourteen years of age, had broken his 
word. She added further, that ſhe was creditably inform- 
ed, the Counſellors and Confidents of the Prince of Caftile 
were inſtilling into him, to the utmoſt of their power, 
an averſion for the King of England her Brother. Upon 
theſe Allegations, the two Kings making themſelves judges 
in a Cauſe which doubtleſs belonged to the Pope's cog- 
nizance, thought fit the marriage ſhould be conſummated, 

I have ſtill to remark upon the third Treaty, That, 
though Henry had declared to the Duke of Longueville, as 
appears in his Letter to Volſcy, that he could not make 
Peace unleſs the King of France would pay him a yearly 
penſion of a hundred thouſand Crowns, as a compenſation 
for the inheritance he with-held from him, an expedient 
was found to fatisfy him with much leſs. The whole 
was reduced to Lewis's bond to pay him a million of 
Crowns, two thirds of which were already due before the 
Treaty. Beſides, that this Bond might not be conſidered 
as a compenſation of the King of England's litle to France, 
according to Henry's intentions, it was expreſsly ſaid in 
the Treaty, to be in payment of the arrears of the ſeven 
hundred forty five thouſand Crowns, due to the King of 
England by the Treaty of Eftaples, of another ſum due 
from the late Duke of Orleans to Margaret the King's 
Grandmother, and laſtly, for Lewis's good affection to 
Henry. Hereby was cauſed to vaniſh the principal foun- 
dation, on which Henry had built his demand of a pen- 
ſion of a hundred thouſand Crowns; a demand conſidered 
by him at firſt as the baſis of the Treaty, according to 
his Letter to Jolſey, It may therefore be aftirmed, that 
Flenry was no leſs over-reached by the King of France 
in the Treaty of Peace, than he had been by the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the King of Arragen, in that which 
had ingaged him in the War. This proceeded not from 
his miſunderſtanding his own intereſts, ſince it appears in 
his Letter, that he was very ſenſible of the conſequence 
of his demand. To what then can his eaſineſs be aſ- 
cribed but to the inſinuations of his Prime Miniſter, who 
certainly erred not out of ignorance ? Probably, Lewis 
XII found means to make YYolſey his Friend. We ſhall 
ſee ſtill more plainly hereafter, that this Miniſter was 
much more mindful of his own than his Maſter's ad- 
vantages, when they came in competition, and that he loſt 
no opportunity of inriching himſelf. 

Whilſt Velſch was employed with the French Ambaſla- 
dors in negotiating the Peace, Cardinal Bambridge, Arch- 
biſhop of York, died at Rome the 14th of Fuly (4). The 
ſame day Cardinal Fulius de Medici, afterwards Pope by 
the name of Clement VII, ſent the King notice, acquainting 
him withal that he had prevailed with the Pope, not to diſpoſe 
of the See of York before his pleaſure was known. W hereupon 
the King demanded the Archbiſhoprick for Thomas Wel- 
fey, which was immediately granted. This Miniſter was 


then in ſo great favour, that he abſolutely directed all the 5 
King's affairs, who had for him a very great eſteem and 450.455. 


affection, It may be preſumed that he was now doing 
Lewis XII ſome good Services, ſince there are in the 
Colleftion of the Publick Ads, ſeveral Letters from that 
Monarch to him, beginning with theſe kind words, My 
Lord of York, and very good Friend. 


Auguſt and September were ſpent in preparations for the Lewis's 


new Queen of France's journey, in the celebration of 


the marriage by Proxies, in France and England, and in r 
the ratifications of the Treaties. Aſter Which, Mary b. 448. 
was conducted to Abbeville with a numerous train Ot Ste. 


Lords and Ladies, where the marriage was conſummated 
the gth of October (5). 
Whilſt 


2 7 . 1- 
(1) In the firſt Caſe, Lewis was to furniſh twelve hundred Lances by Land, and five thouſand Men by Sea, with convenient Shipping ; and 447% 


ten thouſand Archers by Land, and five thouſand Men at Sea, with Shipping. In the ſecond, Lexis was to a 
and Henry him but five thouſand Archers, with the ſame Sea -Forces on both Sides as before- mentioned. In the third, one was 


h:s Charge that was invaded. 


2) And the Kings of Hungary, Portugal, Denmark, and Navarre ; the Dukes of Savey, Gueldres, and Lorrain ; Venice, 


fix hundred Lances only, 
e to aid the other at 


Florence; the Biſhop of 


Liege; the Matquiſſes of Mantua, Mont ferrat, and Saluase ; and the Lord of Sedan, Rymer, Tom. 13. p. 419+ 


(3) As alſo the Dukes of Cleves, and Fuliers ; the Hanſe-Towns ; and the Lord de Ligny- 16:4. 
(4) He was poiſuned by Rinaldo de Modena his Steward, or Chaplain, an Jtalian Prieft, to revenge 4 Blow 
felled at his execution. Wood, p. 104. Stow, p. 496. There is a Letter writ by one Pace from Rome, charg! 


Woreefter, with having a hand in his death. Fiddes. 


ger gave him, as Ria ade con- 
eg off (en Hallas) Biſvp of 


who attended her to Abi. 


) The King and Queen conducted her to Dever , and then recommended her to the Duke cf Nor gh ny Themes Homeard Saul of * 


The other Ferions of note that attended her, were, Thomas Grey Marqt ids ef Dorſet, I ben a Biſhop 


Only, a few days before the ſigning of Ad. p,, 
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Book XV. 20. HEN 
Whilſt the Peace between France and Englaxd was treat- 
the Pope, Emperor, and King of Arragon 
that they imagined would obſtruct it. 
They plainly perceived, it could not but turn to their pre- 
judice, and that the burden of the War would fall upon 
them. They were even afraid that Henry would join 


117 . 
121 5e ing at London, 
ae omitted nothing, 


1 ague 40 the 
Nis of 


FE rance- 


1 againſt them with France. Leo X had ſent to Henry to 


perſuade him to a Peace, and yet, when he ſaw it upon 
the point of concluſion, would have been glad, his exhor- 
tations had not been regarded. So, to croſs the Negoti- 
ation at London as much as he could, he propoſed a new 
League with the King of France, imagining it would be a 
11 ele i means to abate his eagerneſs for a Peace withEngland, But as 
wi" Ferdi: 7 avis took a fortnight to give him his anſwer, he was afraid 
_ of being left alone, and for that reaſon, made haſte and 
concluded a defenſive League with the King of Arragon 
for a year only. a 
„ „ On the other hand, Ferdinand fearing, Lewis, after 
nn, making a Peace with England, would invade Navarre, 
EN: offered him his aſſiſtance to conquer Milan. But Lewis 
nnd i: bin- knew him too well to put any confidence in him. In 
& Lecce ſhort, the Emperor and Ferdinand, deſiring at any rate 
mon to hinder him from concluding with England, ſent him 
H, their conſent in form, for the marriage of Ren#e his ſe- 
Giic?4% cond Daughter with Charles of Auſtria their Grandſon. 
At the ſame time, Maximilian ratified the one year's Truce 
made by Ferdinand with France. But all would not do, 
They had even the mortification to hear, that they were 
neither of them included in the Treaty of London; a clear 
evidence how little Henry valued their friendſhip. Not- 
withſtanding all this, they both feigned to be extremely 
pleaſed with the Peace, though in their hearts they were 
exccedingly vexed. 
e g- It was expected that the King of France being freed 
er from the War with England, would infallibly recover 
* lr Genoa and Milan. The Pope was ſo perſuaded of it, that 
| he writ to exhort him to that expedition, though at the 
ſame time he uſed all his endeavours to break his meaſures, 
by an agreement between the Emperor and the Yenetians, 
He even diſpatched to Venice, Peter Bembo, afterwards 
Cardinal, to incline the Venetians to Peace. But theſe 
fearing the Pope was laying a ſnare for them, to take off 
the King from their Alliance, gave him immediate infor- 
mation, and thereby rendered him very jealous of his 
Holineſs. 7 
. fen vaſt Leo X was forming at that time grand projects in fa- 
2 vour of Julian de Medici his Brother, His deſign was 
to become maſter of Ferrara and Urbino, and to join theſe 
Guicciard, two States to Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and the City 
of Modena, lately purchaſed of the Emperor, in order to 
caſt them into one State for this Brother, of whom he 
had a mind to make a great Prince. Nay, it is ſaid, 
he intended to add the Kingdom of Naples; and to make 
that Conqueſt, had joined in a League with the Veneti- 
ant. But as he ſaw the King of | hs would quickly 
invade the Milaneſe, he ſhewed great regard for him, 
leſt he ſhould make an enemy of a Prince, who, if he 
came to be poſſeſſed of Milan, would have it in his 
power to obſtruct his deſigns. Mean while, Lewis not 
being pleaſed with the Pope, preſſed him to declare him- 
ſelf, reſolving to know for certain whether he was to 
conſider him as a friend, or an enemy. Leo, who per- 
ceived his intent, amuſed him with fair words, without 
however being determined, becauſe his purpoſe was to 
regulate his conduct by the events of the War, he foreſaw. 
This did not hinder Lewis from vigorouſly continuing 
3 paſt the neceſſary preparations for his expedition into tay, 
lic: the Where he intended to go in Perſon the next ſpring. But 
beam at Whilſt he was thinking of means to relieve the Lanthorn- 
Toer, which he ſtill held at Genoa, and by the help 
whereof, hoped to become maſter of the City, he re- 
ceived the news that it was ſurrendered by capitulation, 
and immediately razed by the Genoeſe. {Abs 290 this 
Yon not Capable to deter him from his deſigns upon 
taly. 

Before I cloſe the year 1514, it will not be unſervice- 
able briefly to relate what paſſed in Scotland this year. 
22 IV leſt two Sons, of whom the eldeſt, called aſter 

is own name, was not yet full two years old. By a 
Will, made before he took the Field, he left the Regency 
of the Kingdom after his death to his Queen, Siſter of 


Lewis Pre- 


Mir! 9 
—. 
Buchanan, 


Hubert, 


and Admiral, Charles Somerſet Earl of Worcefler, Thomas Doctura Prior of St. Fobn's of 1 Dr. Nicolas N, Dean of Vindſor; 
5 urice Barkley, Sir Fobn Peche, Sir William Sandes, Sir Thomas 


arners, Monteagle ; Sir 
embarked October 2. After the Ceremony was over, 
Herbert, was Mrs. Arn Bulleyn, Daughter to Sir Thomas Bulleyn. 
Juſts and Tournaments held at Paris, by Francis de Valois, 


cauſed, it ſeems, a German of prodigious ſtrength and fize, to be 


great difficulty, got the better of the German. Herbert, p. 21. 
(1) Lewis, w 
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Henry VIII, during her Widowhood, The States being, 1514. 
met the begining of the year 1514, immediately acknow- 

ledged for King, James V, Son and Heir to the deceaſed. 

As for the Regency, there would doubtleſs have been great 

debates, if the loſs of the Battle of Floddon had not made 

the Scots apprehenſive, that the King of England would 
improve the advantage he had over them. There had 

never been in Scotland a Queen-Regent, and that would 

have been ſufficient to reject the Clauſe of the late King's 

Will. But it was 8 the Queen would prevail with 

the King her Brother, to leave in Peace a Country where- 

of ſhe had the Government. This expectation was not 
diſappointed, The Queen being declared Regent, and 7% N 
writing to the King her Brother, to entreat him not to Re, 
diſturb the minority of the young King his Nephew, Herbert. 
Henry generouſly anſwered, he was equally inclined to Hal. 
Peace or War, and left it to the Scots to chuſe which they 

pleaſed. 

After this declaration, probably, Scotland would have Sh, marric: 
remained in quiet under the Regency of the Queen, if that 974 #/< iv 
Princeſs had not married again ſome months after. She 
choſe for her conſort Archibald Douglaſs Earl of Angus, 
one of the greateſt Lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond 
marriage filled the Kingdom with confuſion and trouble. 

As by the late King's Will ſhe was to be Regent only 
during her Widowhood, the queſtion was to appoint 
another in her room. Douglaſs her Husband uſed all his 
endeavours to have her continued in the Regency. He 
affirmed, there was no other way to preſerve Peace with 
England ; and beſides, Henry would be obliged to ſupport 
the Queen his Siſter in caſe any one ſhould pretend to 
diſturb her. But this laſt conſideration had a quite con- 
trary effect to what the Earl expected, upon thoſe who 
dreaded his too great advancement. They knew, that 
being Husband to the Regent, he would always be coun- 
tenanced by the King of England, and by his aſſiſtance, 
enabled to ingroſs more authority than they wiſhed him. 
Alexander Hume Governor of all the Country North 
of the Frith, was the head of thoſe that oppoſed the 
Queen's Regency. He was a proud and haughty Man, 
who could not indure a ſuperior. During the late King's 
life, he had been Preſident of the Marches bordering 
upon England, where he had committed ſuch outrages, 
that as ſome ſay, for fear of being called to an account, 
he killed or cauſed to be killed James IV, when he was 
retiring out of the Battle of Floddon. However this be, 7% Du 
Hume uſed all his intereſt to break Doug/aſss and the l b. 
Queen's meaſures, and propoſed Fohn Stewart Duke of gent. 
Albany for Regent. This Duke was Son of Alexander 
Duke of Albany, Brother of James III, who to avoid the 
Perſecutions of the King his Brother, was forced to fly into 
France, where he died. He left there this Son, who being 
married, and adhering to the Service of Lewis XII (I). 
had received many favours from that Monarch, and ac- 
quired a great reputation. Though he had never been in 
Scotland, he was however the young King's neareſt Rela- 
tion, and Hume had intereſt enough to have him declared 
Regent. Whereupon the States ſent Deputies to offer 
him the Regency, and to pray him to come inſtantly and 
govern the Realm in the King's name. Lewis XII dying 
whilſt theſe things were in agitation, Francis I, his Suc- 
ceſſor, having great reaſons not to diſpleaſe the King of 
England, would not ſuffer the Duke of Albany to depart 
till he had finiſhed his affairs with Henry. For this cauſe 
the Regent arrived not in Scotland before May 1515. 
During this interval, Scotland being without a Governor, 
the Diſſenſions among the great Men much increaſed, 
every one having time to form his Cabals againſt the Re- 
gent's Arrival. 

The firſt day of the year 1515 was the laſt of Lewis XII's 1515, 
life (2). But the death of that Prince made no alteration Death 
in the ſituation of the affairs of the Kingdom. The Duke Fr Al 
of Vallis, who ſucceeded him by the name of Francis I, King of 
plainly diſcovered, by N the title of Duke of Milan France. 
to that of King of France, that he intended to purſue his M***** 
Predeceſſor's deſigns. Mean while, he did not think fit Guicciars 
openly to declare his intentions, till he had ſettled his af- 
fairs both abroad and at home. 5 

By the death of Lewis XII, Queen Mary his Widow The Queer 
was at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and to follow her own 22 1 
inclinations rather than the politick views of the King her eie, 5. 
Duke of 
Suffolk. 


the Lords Delawar, Hall. 


ulleyn, Ac. Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 449+ Hall, fol. 48. She Stow. 


all her Retinue were diſmiſſed, except a few Officers and Attendants, amongſt whom, ſays the Lord Herbert. 
Burner s Ref. Tom. I. p. 43, 44- 


3 , 
| Heir to the Crown, at which the Duke of Suſſolt, and the Marquiſ of Dorſet came off with Ho- 
nour. - The King and Queen of France were Spectators 3 but the King was ſo old and infirm, 


Before the Coronation was over, there were ſolemn 
that he lay on a Couch. The Duke of Yahis out of envy, 


vately introduced into the Field, in order to oppoſe the Duke of Suffolk, who, though with 
ll, fol. 48, 49- Stow, p. 495 
Duke of Orleans, killed the Duke his Father at a Tournament. in. 


FL, He died (fays the Lord Herbert ) after eighty days poſſeſnon rather than enjoying of his Queen, leaving behind him no Ilifue male, though otherwiſe of 


Eſteem among his Subj 
p-. 22. Stow, p. 496. » toy 
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is care not to oppreſs them with Impoſitiens longer than his Neceſſities required, that he was called Father of bis Pepli, 
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The HISTORY 


Brother. Before her Marriage, ſhe had conceived an 
affection for Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, a moſt ac- 
compliſhed Lord. It is even ſaid, the King had promiſed 
to marry her to him, But Lewis XII coming in the 
way, and her Marriage with that Prince being to make 
the Seal of the Peace between France and England, ſhe 
was under a neceſſity to ſacrifice her love to the good of 
the two Kingdoms. The Duke of Set however wait- 
ed upon her into France, though he was not of the num- 
ber of thoſe who were appointed to conduct her. Me- 
zerai ſays, the Duke of Falois, preſumptive Heir to the 
Crown of France, cauſed that Engliſh Lord to be nar- 
rowly watched, for fear he ſhould give the King a Suc- 
ceſſor. This ſhews that the Queen's inclination was no 
ſecret, The death of Lewis XII happening within three 
months after his Marriage, the Queen Dowager was not 
willing to run a ſecond hazard, of being given to an- 
other Husband not of her own chuſing. Henry ſuſpecting 
her deſign, writ to her the beginning of Februaty, deliring 
her not to marry again without his participation. But the 
Queen believed it would be eaſier to obtain the King's par- 
don when the thing was done, than his permiſhon to do 
it (1). So, in March, about two months aiter the death 
of Lewis XII, ſhe was privately married to the Duke of 
Suffolk. Next day, ſhe ſent word of it in a Letter to 
the King her Brother, and taking the whole blame upon 
herſelf, intimated to him that ſhe had in ſome meaſure 
forced the Duke to this raſh action. Henry ſeemed at 
firſt very angry, but his anger was ſoon over. Their Peace 
being made, they returned to Hlemy, and were very well 
received (2). 

The Parliament was then ſitting (3), and as England 
was in profound Tranquillity, the Houſes were only 
employed in domeſtick affairs, which are of little or no 
conſequence to Foreigners, There were however three 
Statutes paſſed this Seffion which deſerve notice. It was 
provided by the firſt, That unwrought Wool ſhould not 
be exported out of the Kingdom, for the encourage- 
ment of the Woollen Manufacture. This Act has been 
often revived by reaſon of its importance, and yet even 
now, an effectual means is wanting to prevent the clan- 
deſtine exportation of Wool. The ſecond Statute declared 
all the King's ſecond Letters Patents to be void, unleſs 
mention was made of the firſt. This was to prevent 
the King from being ſurprized. The third was no leſs 
neceſſary. It frequently happened that towards the end of 
a Seſſion ſeveral Members went home, imagining, there 
was nothing more of moment to be done. Then the 
Factious took advantage of their abſence, to propoſe and 
paſs ſuch Bills as probably would have been thrown out, 
had the Houſe been more numerous. It was therefore 
enacted, I hat the Members who abſented themſelves be- 
fore the end of the Seſſion, without the Speaker's and 
Commons leave, to be entred in the Clerk of the Par- 
liament's Book, ſhould loſe their Wages (4). I muft 
now interrupt for ſome time the recital of domeſtick, 
to ſpeak of foreign affairs, which are to ſerve for foun- 
ef to what will hereafter be ſaid with reſpect to Eng- 
and. 

Francis I was too much concerned to renew the Al- 
liance between France and England, to fail of perform- 
ing the Article of the Treaty, whereby the Succeſſor of 
him that died firſt, was to acquaint the other whether 
he deſigned to prolong the time of the Alliance. As he 
intended to pals into Jtaly to recover the Duchy of 


. Milan, it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure the King of 
England, To that purpoſe, about the middle of March, 


he ſent to the firſt Preſident of Roan, his Ambaſſador at 
London, a Commiſſion to renew the Alliance with Henry, 
as well as the bond for the payment of the Million, to 
which Lewis XII was obliged, This was done by a new 
Treaty, ſigned the 5th of April, and exactly like the 
former, | 

Aſter all the frauds uſed by the King of Arragon to 
Henry, there was no room to hope for a perfect friend- 
ſhip between them. However, Ferdinand, who was not 
calily diſcouraged, ſent to the King his Son-in-law a new 
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Ambaſſador, to propoſe the renewing of their Alliance, |; - 


It is likely, he did not believe, Henry had fo ſoon forgot 
his deceits, but it was for his intereſt that he ſhould be 


known to have an Ambaſſador in England. "This Am- ts 4... 
baſſador arrived in May, but was ſuffered to wait in vain /*4+ -: -.. 


19, 


till October without being diſpatched : Nay, very proba- 


*a'y, 


bly he would never have ſucceeded in his Negotiation, if 
Molſcy's intereſts had not cauſed the King to alter his reſo. 
lution, never to have any thing to do with the King his 
Father-in-law. I ſhall ſpeak more fully of this affair in 


another place, 


W hiltt the Spaniſb Ambaſſador was waiting in vain at nn 
London, Henry had two at Bruffels, who made no greater ' 6%. 
"cid X 


Charl-« » 


progreſs. He had not dealt very gallantly with the“ 
young Archduke, in giving the Princels his Bride to 
Lewis XII, without any Ceremony. Indeed, Charles 
had not repaired to Calais the 5th of May laſt year, as 
he was bound by the Treaty of Life: but it could not 
thence be inferred, he had renounced his Marriage, at 
leaſt before he was asked, whether he intended to con- 
ſummate it. Henry was afraid therefore, the Archduke, 
having lately aſſumed the Government of the Low-Coun- 
tries, and made a Treaty with France, would think of 
revenging the Affront put upon him. So, in order to 
ſound him, or prevent the eflects of his reſentment, he 
ſent two Ambaſladors (5) to propoſe the renewing of the 
former Alliance between Henry VII, and Philip I, their 


515. 


ed very 


Fo $17 57) . 


Fathers. But theſe Ambaſſadors were ſuffered to wait a H. 41. 


good while at Bruſſels, without being much regarded, or /*%" a 


reretg yd. 


receiving any anſwer. 


* - * . ” 6 p 40. 
The affairs of Europe were then in a ſituation, which Francs 1, 
would not allow the young Archduke to ingage in any T 


Party. It was neceflary, in order to take juſt meaſures, f. 


er 
Ne 


to wait the Succeſs of the war, Francis I was preparing Guici, 
to carry into Italy. In all appearance, it would produce Mente 


Events capable of altering the Intereſts and Projects of 
moſt of the Sovereigns. Since Francis's Acceſſion to the 
Crown, he had ſufficiently ſhewn that he intended not 
to ſuffer Maximilian Sforza peaceably to enjoy the Duchy 
of Milan. On the other hand, the King of Arragon 
was under apprehenſions for Naples and Navarre. Francis I 
was a young Prince, full of Courage and Ambition, and 
it could not- be doubted that he had formed great pro- 
jects, So the Eyes of all were upon him, to ſee in what 
manner he would begin his Reign. He was making pre- 
parations, Which diſcovered he had ſome great delign in his 
thoughts, and did not take much pains to conceal that he 
had Milan in view. Mean while, he uſed for pretence 
of his Armament, the Invaſion Burgundy was threaten- 


P. 


Daniel. 


ed with by the Switzers, But the League he had lately Cucciu, 


renewed with Venice, and his offer to Ferdinand to pro- 
long the Truce, provided the ſecret Article concerning 
the Milaneſe was annulled, were plain Indications of his 
deſigns. 


All this was not ſufficient to make Ferdinand perſectly Ferdinand 
eaſy. He was afraid of being deceived by Francis, and /"" 


that his preparations were intended for Navarre. To af 
prevent this danger, he rejected Francis's offer, and withal France 


made uſe of it to induce the Emperor and Switzers to © 
join with him for the defence of the 2 intimating 
there was no room to queſtion, that the King of France 
would turn his Arms that way. As ſor the Emperor, he 
did not want much Sollicitation. He readily entered into 
all ſorts of Leagues, becauſe he ever found means to 
thrive at another's expence. There was more difficulty 
with regard to the Switzers, becauſe Francis had among 
them Adherents, who endeavoured to diſſuade them from 
the League. But his Enemies prevailed in the end (6), 
and the League was concluded between the Emperor, 
the King of Arragon, the Duke of Milan, and the Stuit- 
zers, Ferdinand played one of his uſual artifices upon 
this occaſion. He perſuaded the Switzers, that to de- 
fend the Milaneſe, the ſhorteſt way was to attack the 
King of France in his own Kingdom, For that purpole, 
he-engaged to make a powerful diverſion on the ſide of 
Fontarabia, whilſt the Switzers ſhould invade Bur gundy, 
and the Emperor, by continuing the war in the State of 


(1) The Lord Herbert ſays, ſhe writ before her Marriage to the King her Brother, proteſting, that if he would have her married in any place, ſave _ 
her mind was, ſhe would ſhut herſelf up in ſome religious Houſe. Shs ſet the Puke of Suffolk but the ſpace of four days to obtain her good-will, and to 
him, if he cou'd nat do it in that time, he ſhould be out of all hopes of enjoying her, p- 22+ Paris 

(2) Be, with Sir Richard Wing field and Dr. Weſt, were deputed to carry over Henry's Letters of Condolance to the Queen, and had not been long at 477%, 


before he made his Addreſſes to her. 


They arrived the ſecond of May, and were publickly married on the thirteenth at Greenwich. The Queen (lay the French} 


carried with her in Jewels, Plate, and Tapeſtry of Lewis XII, to the value of two hundred thouſand Crowns: Amongſt which was a great Diamond 
le Mireir de Naples, which Francis would fain have redeemed at a great Price. Mrs. Ann Bulleyn ſtaid behind in the French Court, Herbert, P. 22+ 


(3) It met February 5, See Statute-Bok, 


(4) Theſe Wages were levied by the Sheriffs, and the moſt ancient Writs for Knights Wages extant are thoſe of 28, 12 32 of Edward 1. The firſt Statute 
1 


concerning them is, that of 12 Richard II; namely, That the leuying of the Expences of Knights ſhall be, as bath been 


ed before this time. The Wages in this 


Reign were four Shillings a day for Knights of the Shire, and two Shillings at leaſt for Burgeſſes, beſides the Charges of going and comiog, and "oP it foo 
2 —— in this Parliament there was al{o another Statute made, importing, That whereas divers Felons and Murtherers did, upon teigned = That 8 
miles, pot themſelves removed into the King's Bench, and could not by order of Law be remitted and ſent down to the uſtices of Goal-delivery : 


fore tor the future, the Juſtices of the King's Bench ſhall have full power and authority, to remand and fend down the 


or Indictments of all Felons and 


Murtherers, into the Counties, where the Murthers or Felonies were committed. Stat. 6 Henry VIII. c. 6. 


(5) Sir Edtoard Poynings, and Dr,HWilliam Knight. Rymer's Feed. Tem. XIII. p. 496. 
(6) The rclt of the Confederates engaged to pay them thirty thouſagd Ducats a Months, Guicciard, I. 12. 
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1515. Venice, hinder the Venetians from aſſiſting the common 
He deceiver Enemy. His chief aim was to defend Navarre, in caſe 
the Switzer» incl J had thoughts of turning his arms that way, and 

then to hinder that Prince from becoming maſter of the 
Duchy of Milan. His League with the Switzers was 
equally ſubſervient to both theſe ends. For if Francis I 
invaded Navarre, the Switzers would divert him from his 
purpoſe, by making an inroad into Burgundy. But if he 
really intended to conquer Milan, the Stuitzers, as next 
Neighbours, and moſt concerned, could not diſpenſe with 
aſſiſting that Duchy. What Ferdinand had foreſeen, came 
Francis paſ- to paſs. Francis having ordered his Forces to file off to- 
ſes into Italy. yards the Alps, the Switzers ſent their Troops into /taly, 
Guicciard here they ſeized the two Paſſes, through which only it 
was thought poſſible to enter the Milaneſe. When Ferdi- 
nand was aſſured the King of France was marching towards 
Milan, he disbanded the Army levied for the defence of 
Navarre, leaving the Milaneſe to be taken care of by the 
The Switzers $witzers, The very army Ferdinand had in 1taly, under 
#+4erted'y the Command of the Viceroy of Naples, made no motion 
thisr Ailithe #.. 8 . . . 
to join them. The Emperor remained without acting at 
Inſpruck. Leo X, who had alſo entered into the League, 
gave them no ſort of Aſſiſtance. Thus the whole burden 
of the War fell upon the Stoitzers, without even the 
other Allies ſending a penny of the Money that was pro- 
miſed them. But this was not ſtrange. The Switzers 
were no more exempteg than the King of England, and 
ſo many other Princes whom Maximilian and Ferdinand 
had ſerved in the ſame manner. 

Mean while, Francis I, having found means to march 
his Army through a place which ſeemed impracticable (1), 
the Switzers who guarded the Paſſes retired to Milan, and 
Francis advanced alſo towards the ſame City. When he 
appreached, he offered the Swrtzers a Sum of Money to 
return home. This Negotiation was now in great for- 
wardneſs, when they received a Supply of fifteen thouſand 
Men of their Nation, This aid rendering them more 
ſtout, they reſolved, by the Suggeſtions of the Cardinal of 
Sion, immediately to attack Francis, who lay encamped 
at Marignano, little expecting their coming. They were 
defeated, and ten thouſand ſlain on the ſpot. After which, 
Battle of they retired into their Country, leaving Francis maſter of 
Matrignano. all the Milancſe. Maximilian Sforza, who had ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the Caſtle of Milan, ſurrendered it by Capi- 
tulation, and was ſent into France, to live as a private 
perſon, 

Before Francis I began his Expedition, Odtavian Fre- 
geſa had brought Genoa under the Dominion of France, 
= inſtead of Doge, ſtiled himſelf Governor for the 

ing. 

= X had been in hopes that Francis would never be 
| able to enter Italy. He had joined in the League againſt 
2 raucis. him, but fo privately, that Francis knew nothing of it 

: till he came to Verceil. During the time between the 

King's arrival in /taly, and the battle of Marignano, the 
Pope was under great perplexities. He had ſent an Army 
into Lombardy, to ſupport the Duke of Milan. But when 
he heard Francis had ſurmounted the difficulties of the 
Paſlage, he ſent orders to Lorenzo de Medici who com- 
manded his army, to commit no Hoſtilities againſt the 
French. At the ſame time, he told the King, his army 
was there only to guard Parma and Placentia. Mean 
while, as the affair of Milan was not yet decided, he durſt 
not make too many advances to the King, for fear of diſ- 
leaſing the Allies, who would have it in their power to 
be revenged, if the King happened to be vanquiſhed, 
But, after the battle of Marignano, he was immediately 
reconciled with him, and though he had grievouſly offend- 
ed him, obtained however advantages which he could 
ſcarce have expected, had he taken his part from the begin- 
ning. The Popes make Leagues, and undertake Wars 
as temporal Princes, and when their affairs do not proſper, 
difintangle themſelves as Heads of the Church, and Vicars 
of Jeſus Chriſt, Though Les X's behaviour to Francis 
was ſuch, that he deſerved no favour from that victorious 
Guicciard, Prince, he obtained however whatever he pleaſed; and 


20, 


Cuicciard» 


Frencis 
£41ns f 


Cenoa 1s 
ſubjeRed to 
France. 
Guicciard. 


Leo X makes 


bis Peace 


=» among other things, the abolition of the Pragmatick Sanc- 
tion, which the Popes his Predeceſſors had hitherto in vain 

| demanded of the King of France (2). þ 
— * Though Henry had not been able entirely to avoid the 


vn faul, Snares laid by the Pope, the Emperor, and the King of 
Arragon, he had happily got clear, but with a firm reſo- 
lution never more to be thus over-reached. His affect 
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ing not to mention them in his Treaty with France, 1515» 
plainly ſhewed he did not much value their friendſhip, 
But he was not fo fortunate as to perſiſt in this reſolution, 
ſince it was his own fault that he engaged in a freſh War 
with France, not ſo much for his own, as the Intereſt of 
others. His change may be aſcribed to three ſeveral cau- Cauſes of ity 
ſes. The firſt is, his Jealouſy of the glorious Succeſs of 
Prancis's arms in Italy. The ſecond, to prevent the 
growing power of that Neighbour, "The third and prin- 
cipal, Molſey his Favorite's Intereſt, who thinking to have 
reaſon to complain of the King of France would be reveng- 
ed, The two firſt need no farther Explanation. Is 
well known, that Princes are ſubject to Paſſions like other 
Men, and that Jealouſy may induce them to run counter 
to their Intereſt, *Tis known likewiſe, that policy is as 
it were the hinge on which almoſt all their Actions turn. 
But on this occaſion, Henry proceeded upon a very wrong 
policy, ſince nothing was more capable of ſecuring the 
Peace of England, than the King of France's Acquiſitions 
in Italy. The third cauſe requires a more particular Ex- 
planation, 

Thomas Molſey, Archbiſhop of York, was Prime Mini- Wolfy'- 
ſter, and chief Favorite. But this does not fully expreſs 888 
the thing. It muſt be added, that he fo abſolutely go- * © 
verned the King, that he turned him which way he pleaſ- 
ed. But he managed fo artfully, that the King always 
fancied he took his own courſe, when he only tollowed 
the Suggeſtions of his Miniſter. J/l/ey had great Talents 
for a perſon of his birth ; but he had allo great failings. 

He was exceſſively revengeful, greedy of Poſſeſſions and 
Honours, and intolerably proud. He no ſooner ſaw him- 

ſelf fixed in his maſter's favour, but he ſought means to 
remove from Court all thoſe that gave him any Jealouſy 

by the King's eſteem for them. Richard Fox Biſhop of all. 
Wincheſter, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had Sten. 
been moſt in favour, received ſo many mortifications from IS 
this imperious Prelate, that at length they quitted the 
Court, not to be expoſed to his Inſults. Fox withdrew to 

his Dioceſe the beginning of this year (3). The two Dukes 
quickly followed (4), and J/arham Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury retired alſo at the end of the ſame year. Theſe old 
Miniſters being thus removed, Wolſey became ſtill more 
abſolute over the King, who had only him to adviſe 
with in his moſt important affairs. "The reſt of the Privy- 
Council were all the Favorite's Creatures. The Hiſtorians 
unanimouſly agree, that Molſeys Intereſt was the ſole rule 

of the Counſels he gave the King, and as this Intereſt 
anſwered his reigning Paſhons, Revenge, Greedineſs, Am- 
bition, and Pride, the Reader muſt not be ſurprized when 

he ſees him hereafter inducing the King to make ſo many 
falſe Steps. 

Ever ſince Francis I came to the Crown, he had been Francis 1 
thinking of recovering Tournay out of the hands of the i '- 
Engliſh. There had even paſſed in the beginning of the #7.,;cav. 
year a Treaty upon that ſubject, but to no purpoſe, be- Pl. Virg- 
cauſe Henry demanded in exchange of Tournay, ſome 3 
places in the neighbourhood of Calais (5), which Francis e 
did not think proper to grant him (6). But the greateſt Wolſy 7» 
difficulty came from J/lſcy, who was far from adviſing 22 
the King his maſter to reſign Towrnay, becauſe himſelf 3;/-prick. 
would have loſt the Adminiſtration of that Biſhoprick and 
the Abby of St. Amand, which brought him a great Re- 
venue. On the contrary, he had been very urgent with 
Francis I, to beſtow ſome good Benefice on Lewis Guil- 
lard Biſhop of T ournay, that he might ſuffer him pcace- 
ably to enjoy his Adminiſtration, Francis had promiſed 
him, but without intending to keep his word. Inſtead of 
aſſiſting him to keep the Adminiſtration, he ſecretly per- 
ſuaded the Biſhop to ſue to the Pope for his reſtoration, 
and ſeconded his petition to the utmoſt of his power. He 
was of opinion, that when olſey ceaſed to be Admini- 
ſtrator, the reftitution of Tournay would become much 
eaſier. 

Whilſt Francis was ſtill in France, employed in prepar- 27. Pepe 
ing for his Italian Expedition, the Pope, yet uncertain 2 che 
of the [Succeſs of that Enterprize, did not much regard ca th 4 
the Biſhop's Sollicitations. But when he ſaw that Prince Herbert. 
maſter of Genoa, and entered the * at the head of 

a powerful army, he readily granted a Bull to Guillard, 
redtbring him to his Biſhoprick, and even allowing him 

to make uſe of the ſecular Arm to obtain poſſeſſion. I his 

Bull, which ſacrificed the King of Exgland's and his Mi- 

niſter's Intereſt, to thoſe of the French King and the Bi- 


(1) Between Mount Viſe, and Mount cen. © Guicciard, J. 12: Through the Valley of Barcelonngte, Reque Sparviere, St. Pol, Þ Argentiere, &c. P. Da- 


aucl, Tom. VI. pP · 351. 


(2) See a full Account of theſe Tranſa&tions in Biſhop Burnet's 2 Ref. Tom. III. p. 8, &c. 


3) Upon his going away, he-defired this only of the King, 


at be would not * er the Servant to be greater than the Maſter, To which the King 
anſwered preſently, That it ſhould be bis care, that thoſe wwbo were bis Subject ſhoul, , 


and not command. Herbert, p. 24- 


(4) The Duke of Sz had borrowed large Sums of Money of the King, which he hoped would have been forgiven him; but upon Wolſey's calling 
thoſe that were indebted to the Crown to an account, the Duke withdrew from Court. Hall. Holling ſb. p. 839. 4 


5) The County of Guiſnes or Ardres. 
8 In May this year, os 
Tournay. Stow, p. 497. 


Herbert, p. 28. 


King Henry ſent twelve hundred Carpenters and Maſans, and thros hundred Labourers, to build a Caſtle for the Defence of 


ſhop 


— — 
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1515. ſhop of Tournay, would ſeem very ſtrange, if the conſide - Probably, under colour that his honour was concerned, he 


— — — 
— 
—— — 


it ration of the time and circumſtances did not make the repreſented to him the neceſſity of humbling the pride of 1515. 
I; wonder ceaſe. Les X had given juſt cauſe to Francis to the French King, and inſinuated, how dangerous it was 
id complain of his Conduct, and ſaw that Monarch ready to for England that France ſhould grow too powerful. When Wolſ-y 


take poſſeſſion again of the Milaneſe, and conclude a he had prepared Henry, he privately fent word to the tre: 5, 


1 
= 
7 
[4 
- 

„ 
* 


Milan, ever ſince Maximilian his Brother had reſigned Pl. Vir, 
his right to the King of France, Though Volſey had 


ordered not to haſten the concluſion. In the mean time, 
NMolſey was uncertain whether he ſhould keep the Biſhop- 


} Treaty with the Stwitzers in order to ſend them back Emperor, that it would not be impoſlible to diſengage vately with 

it into their own Country, It was therefore his Intereſt to the King his maſter from the intereſts of France. It — oa 

1 appeaſe him, by granting a favour he ſo eagerly deſired. may eaſily be gueſſed, Maximilian received this Over- Pol. Virg 

| Herbert: Mean while, Henry was extremely offended at this Bull, ture with joy. Beſides that, being without aid and al- 

14 which reſtored to the Biſhoprick of Tournay, a Prelate lies, he ſaw himſelf little able to preſerve his Conqueſts 

it who refuſed to ſwear Fealty to him, and on which the in /taly, he knew, which way ſoever he was treated with, 

I King of France and the Biſhop of Tournay might proceed he ſhould always be furniſhed with Money. Whilſt I. Henry ,.. 

ta, to raiſe a Sedition in the City. He therefore gave orders / was projecting to negotiate with the Emperor, the ** 6: 4: 

Þ to his Ambaſſador at Rome, to expoſtulate with the Pope, Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who had heavily paſſed ſome Months — boy 

þ and repreſent to him the conſequences of his partiality, at London, was looked upon at Court with a much AR. Pub. 

1 Leo X could not help owning it. But at that very time more favorable Eye, Nay, a Treaty was begun with XIII. v. 52 

* Francis gaining the battle of Marignano, and preparing to him about renewing the alliance between England and n. = 

; make him feel the effects of his reſentment, it was no Spain, which being ended the 19th of October, contained © 

| proper Seaſon to incenſe him farther by revoking the Bull. however only a confirmation of the antient IJ reaties of ') 

"7 This convinced H/olſey that Francis was the real Author Amity, | 

k of the Biſhop's reſtoration. Mean while, the Pope, be- Mean while, the Emperor, willing to improve the pre- T 7 3 
N ing embaraſſed, choſe, upon the King of England's op- ſent opportunity, ſent to the King a Milaneſe Ambaſſa- Francs | 
poſition, to leave the affair undecided, by referring it to der, to deſire aid in the name of Franceſco Sforza, who _ * 

( the examination of two Cardinals, who, probably, were was in Germany, and had aſſumed the title of Duke of ob 


rick of Tournay, And that was preciſely what the King 
of France wanted, that this uncertainty might induce the 
ſelfiſh Miniſter to find ſome Expedient to make himſelf 
amends, after which it was apparent, he would no longer 
oppoſe the reſtitution of Tournay. At the ſame time, to 


taken care to diſpoſe Henry to a rupture with France, he 
was not, it ſeems, fully determined. 1 Sforza's 
requeit, or rather the Emperor's, ſeemed to him ſo im- 
portant, that he deſired to have the opinions of the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 


miſes to belp 
to make 


preſerve his friendſhip, which was very neceſſary, by rea- Who to that intent were ſent for to Court. The Council Henry at 


Welty a ſon of his Credit with the King his maſter, he promiſed being met to debate upon this affair, Cardinal Waljey I 
\ 1 to aſſiſt him in procuring a Cardinal's Cap. M olſcy was ſpeaking firſt, made a long Speech full of Reſentment Pol. Veg, 


extremely ambitious of that Dignity. After the death of againſt France, labouring to demonſtrate how much it was Hetber. 


Cardinal Bambridge, he was in hopes of ſucceeding him 
in the Cardinalate, as well as in the Archbiſhoprick of 
York. He had even employed to ſollicite it in his name, 
Cardinal Adrian de Cornets (1), the Pope's Collector in 


tor the intereſt of England to oppoſe her growing power (3). 
The Biſhop of Durham and all the new Counſellors ſtre- 
nuouſly ſupported the Cardinal's opinion. But the old ones 
endeavoured to diſſuade the King from breaking the Peace 


lately concluded with France, ſince the new King had given 


England, under whom Polydore Virgil ſerved as Sub-Col- la 
him no cauſe, and adviſed him rather to turn his arms 


Corr? lector. But Cardinal Adrian, inſtead of ſerving him as he 


NG had promiſed, had done him ill offices. /Yolſey being in- againſt Scotland, Henry, who was already prepoſleſſed, Henry . 
Wolity, formed of it, was ſo incenſed, that on ſome light pretence, took a middle way, infinuated, doubtleſs, by his Miniſter: % 
; das _ he committed Polydere to the Tower. Then he cauſed And that was, privately to aſſiſt the Emperor and Fran- _ =." 
ends Poly- the King to write to the Pope with his own hand, to de- ceſco Sforza (4). Wohereupon, he ſent orders to Pace (5), Pol. Viy 
| dure Virgil e fire him to appoint another Collector in Cardinal Adrian's his Ambaſſador to Maximilian, to treat with them, and, - — i 
. leer, room. The King's Letter was fo ſtrong and paſſionate, to promote the Treaty, returned him large ſums of Mo- wen 
W that the Pope thought fit to comply with his requeſt. ney (6). Thus was he gradually engaged, without fore- 
| However in his Brief of advice, he told him, he knew very ſeeing that theſe ſteps mu — 2 end in an open War, 
4 well his anger againſt Cardinal Adrian was inſtilled into as /Yolſey deſired. 
b Ad. Pub. him by Lolſcy. Mean while, Polydore Virgil continued There is in the Collection of the Public As, a Paper, Tie b., 
: NUT-P-515- in the Tower, till at length Cardinal Julius de Medici, ſhewing that the Cardinal did not forget himſelf in his 7 Mi" 
| and the Pope himſelf interceded for him, by Letters of Negotiations. It is a promiſe from the Duke of Milan's "ox has 
l Augu/t the zoth, and September the 3d. As this was at Secretary, who, by virtue of an expreſs power from the Ad. Pub. | 
i the very time that Francis was ſolliciting a Cardinal's Cap Duke his Maſter, engaged to pay the Cardinal a yearly * Ag 
4 for Molſey, Welſcy did not think proper to refuſe the Pope Penſion of ten thouſand Ducats, to commence from the N 
bv a thing of ſo little conſequence. So Polydere came out Day of his Maſter's reſtoration. It is true, this Paper 
2 of the Tower, where he had been about a year. This ill being neither dated nor ſigned, may be conſidered only 
* Treatment was, doubtleſs, one of the reaſons that induced as a draught of this Contract; but it is however a proof 
N him to remember all the ill- qualities of Cardinal /Yol/ey, of the Cardinal's ſelfiſh temper. The Emperor no ſooner 73 Fe. 
1. in his Hiſtory of England. heard that Henry was inclined to aſſiſt him againſt France, . . 
#1 Wolſry i Molſey having at length obtained a Cardinal's Cap, was than he diſpatched to England Matthew Skinner Cardinal hg 
4 "ade Card tranſported with joy when he received the news by an of Sion, to negotiate a League with him, This is the Stow. 
| Hall. Expreſs ſent by the King of France (2). But though he ſame Prelate, Who, a little before, had encouraged the : 
b Herbert. was highly obliged to that Monarch, this favour begat S§witzers to give Battle to Francis I. ] 


* 
— — — 


= 2 2 in his breaſt much leſs Gratitude, than the injury he 
be revenged imagined to have received in the affair of Tournay, had 
«pon theKing Cauſed Reſentment. He reſolved therefore, in order to be 
"#4 Vie. Tevenged, to endeavour to ſet the King his maſter at 
3388 variance with Francis, and cauſe him to enter into a 
| new League againſt France, Herein he gratified three of 
| his predominant paſſions; his Pride, in letting Europe ſee, 

that Sovereigns themſelves offended him not with impu- 
| nity; his Revenge, in creating Francis great troubles ; 

| and his own Intereſt, in ſecuring the adminiſtration of 
{ the Biſhoprick of Taurnay. Indeed, a rupture between 

the two Kings was an effectual means to hinder Guillard's 

reſtoration to his See. This is obſerved by Hiſtorians as 

. the principal Cauſe of the alteration we are going to be- 
4 bold in Henrys Conduct. Jealouſy and Policy may have 
had ſome influence too, but leſs as true cauſes, than as 
motives uſed by Wolſey to inflame the King's mind. 


The Parliament met again the 12th of November. But Pan 
as it was not yet time to lay before the Houſes the King's b. 
reſolution with regard to Hewes there was no mention 
of War, or any foreign affair. The Clergy in a Synod 7%: (ay 
held at the ſame time, returned an anſwer to the Pope —4 p 
concerning his demand of an extraordinary Subſidy, on %. 
pretence of an apparent War with the Turks. They Hal 
alledged, that they were ſo exhauſted by the late War 
with France, undertaken at the inſtance of Julius II. 
for the deſence of the Church, that they were not in con- 
dition to grant a new Subſidy: That beſides, by a de- 
cree of the Council of Conſtance, the Pope could lay no 
22 on the Clergy without the conſent of a General 

uncil. 

Whilſt the Engliþ were thus endeayouring to skreen Cardina, 
themſelves hem os oppreſſions of the Court of Rome, e 


they beheld one riſing in their own Body, like a new _ 


Pol. Vitg- 


Cardinal 


(1) Called by our Hiſtorians de Caſtello— Biſhop of Bath, and the King's Orator at Rome. 2 : Fed. 
(2) In September. Hall, fol. 57 He was Cardinal by the Title of Sane Cæciliæ trans Tiberim; or, Sancti Ciriaci in Termis Rymer s Fe 


Tom. XIII. p. 529, 530. ; 
(3) He likewiſe alledged, That Francis had broken the Treaty by favoring Richard de a Pole, Brother of the late Duke of Suffolk, a Fugitive and 


Traitorz in alliſting thoſe Scots which oppoſed his Siſter Queen Margaret. Beſides that, Francis with- held ſome Goods and ſewen of 2 
Laſtly, he faid, France might be hindered from growing more powerful, without Effufion of Egli Blood, only by private?y aſſiſting M! 


Herbert, p. 24+ Pel. Virg. 
(4) The Lord Herbert fays, the King, after the Debate was over, being inclined to the Cardinal, ſaid, 
eemimg yer to an open Rupture, p. 25. 


He woould binder the Deſigns of Francis without 


(5) Late Servant to Cardinal Bambridze, who wrote the Letter mentioned before, concerning Silvefler's having a hand in poiſoning his Maſter. 
(6) They were put into the Hands of jeme Genoa Merchants, who breaking, a great part of the Money was loſt Hall, fol. 59. 


{ 4 ; Pope, 


: 


Book XV. 20, 
Pope, whom they foreſaw, it would be more difficult to 
reliſt than him at Rome, becauſe he was ſupported by the 
King: I mean IWalſey. Since that Prelate was promoted to 
the Cardinalate, he was grown more vain, proud, and im- 
perious than ever. He never ſtirred without a Prince's re- 
tinue, always attended by a crowd of Domeſticks, cauſing 
the Cardinal's Hat to be carried before him like a fort of 
Trophy, and having it placed on the Altar when he went 
to the King's Chapel (1). He was the firſt Clergyman 
in England that wore Silk in his Veſtments, and uſed 
Gold in his Saddles. In a word, he deviſed all forts 
of ways to diſtinguiſh himſelf, Every one took ſuch 
offence at his pride, that it was inceſſantly talked of 
with indignation. But no Man durſt open his Mouth 
before the King, ſince the old Biſhop of YYincheter for 
only glancing upon it, was ſo ill received, that ſhortly 
after he withdrew to his Dioceſe. The Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was no leſs oftended than the reſt, to ſee the 
Archbiſhop of York affect thus ſo great a diſtinction. 
But what gave him moſt offence was, to ſee the Croſs 
of York carried before the Cardinal, though he was in the 
Province of Canterbury, I have ſpoken elſewhere of this 
conteſt between the two Archbiſhops, which, after having 
cauſed violent quarrels, could be decided but by the King's 
expreſs commands to the Archbiſhops of York, not to have 


the Croſs carried before them in the other Province, 


Het made 
L:r4 Chan+ 
ct.. 

Act. Pub. 
XIII. p. 529. 
Dec. 22. 

7 4 King 
leads lim 
evith Fa- 
uuf. 

k. 7, 530. 
Hall. 


Herbert. 


Affarrs of 
*(t'ands 
Puchanars 
Herbert. 
Pol. Virg. 


Act. Pub, 
XIII. p.513. 
July 3. 


Buchanan, 


But M olſey, who thought himſelf much above his Prede- 
ceſſors, prepared to revive the conteſt, in contempt of 
theſe Prohibitions. J/arham, who was of a peaceable 
temper, eaſily perceived, that though he ſhould attempt 
to hinder it, he ſhould not ſucceed, becauſe Ivy had an 
abſolute ſway over the King, So, not to have continu- 
ally this object before his Eyes, he deſired the King's leave 
to reſign the Chancellorſhip, and retire to his Palace. 
His requeſt was immediately granted ; and the ſame day 
the King gave the Seals to Cardinal Dec. In all ap- 
pearance, he had created J/arham ſo many mortifications 
only to oblige him to quit his Office, with which he de- 
fired to be inveſted himſelf. To ſupport the ſplendour of 
his dignity with more State than any other before him, 
the King loaded him every day with freſh favours, Pre- 
bends, Wardſhips, and the like, which continually in- 
creaſed his Revenues, Beſides the Archbiſhoprick of York 
and the Chancellorſhip, he had in Farm, upon eaſy terms, 
the Biſhopricks of Bath and Nells, and Hereford (2), held 
by Italians reſiding at Rome. But this was not ſufficient 
to ſatisfy him. I muſt now, before I cloſe the year 1515, 
briefly mention the affairs of Scotland, the Knowledge 
whereof is requiſite for the better underſtanding the events 
related hereafter. 

Alexander Duke of Albany, who had been declared Re- 
gent in 1513, arrived not in Scotland till May 1515, He 
ſound the Kingdom full of Factions and Diviſions, which 
made him ſenſible, the Adminiſtration committed to him 
would prove very troubleſome. But what gave him moſt 
uneaſineſs was, that the King of England was but too much 
concerned in what paſſed in Scotland, and fomented theſe 
diſſenſions to the utmoſt of his power. Under colour that 
Scotland had been ſometime without a Regent, Henry VIII, 
as Uncle of the young King, had taken the Title of Pro- 
teftor of Scotland, and by virtue thereof, his Ambaſſadors at 
Rome demanded of the Pope the Eccleſiaſtical Preferments 
of that Kingdom, which he beſtowed on his Creatures, 
But as ſoon as the Duke of Albany was arrived, he writ to 
the Pope, in the young King's name, ſharply complain- 
ing of the King of England's Incroachments, and the Court 
of Rome's condeſcenſion. He even threatned the Pope in 
his Letter, not to apply to him for the future upon any 
account whatſoever, if this Grievance were not ſpeedily 
redreſſed (3). 

The Duke of Albany, though of Scotch Extraction, 
was a ſtranger to Scotland (4), from whence the Duke 
his Father had retired in 1483. As he deſired, in the 
beginning of his Regency, to be informed of the State 
of the Kingdom, he unhappily applied to Hepburne Biſhop 
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of Murray, a hot and revengeful Man, who took this oc- 1515: 
caſion to be revenged on his Enemies. The Biſhop, be- 
ing Prior of St. Andrew's, had been elected Archbiſhop 
of that Church in the beginning of the preſent Reign, 
But he was forced to reſign the Archbiſhoprick to For- 
man Biſhop of Murray, who was armed with the Pope's 
Bull. However, Forman would never have ventured to 
make uſe of this Bull, had he not been ſupported by 
Alexander Hume a potent Lord before-mentioned, By 
his credit and authority, Forman was inſtalled in St, Au— 
drews, having reſigned the Biſhoprick of Murray to Hep- 
burne, and promiſed to pay him a certain Penſion. 
Hepburne finding he had a fair opportunity to be revenped, 
gave the Regent ſuch a Character of Hume, that when he 
came to Court he was looked upon with a very ill Eye. 
Hume being naturally very proud and high-ſpirited, re- 
ſolving to let the Regent fee, no Man ſhould flight him 
with impunity, went over to the Queen Dowager, and 
perſuading her that the King her Son was in danger, 
adviſed her to carry him into England, The Regent 
hearing of this plot, ſuddenly went to Sterling Caſtle 
and ſecured the young King's Perſon, But to hinder his 
Enemies from putting an ill conſtruction on this action, he 
renewed his Oath of Allegiance to the King, and com- 
mitted the care of his education to three Perſons of great 
credit. 

Alexander Hume and his Brother William ſeeing their H l. 
Plot was diſcovered, fled immediately into England, and b,. 
were quickly followed by the Queen and her Spouſe the aa. Pub. 
Earl of Angus. Whereupon, the Regent ſent Ambaſſadors XIII. f. 534, 
to Henry to juſtify his conduct, and at the ſame time fo 
artfully treated with the Fugitives, that he prevailed with 
them to return into Scotland. But the Queen being big 
with Child, was forced to ſtay at Harbottle Caſtle in Ner- 
thumberland, where ſhe was delivered (5) of a Daughter, 
called Margaret (6). The ſequel of this affair ſhall be re- 
lated in another place, 

The death of King Ferdinand (7), in February 1516, 1516, 
broke the meaſures taken by Cardinal JYolſey, to ingage Ferdinand 
all Europe in a War with Fance. Thus, notwithſtand- Af. 
ing the Cardinal's projects, Henry was forced to remain 4-ar6. 
in peace, becauſe the intereſts of the reſt of the Princes 3 
were not agreeable to his, or rather to the paſſions of his 
Miniſter, But though Europe was peaceable for ſome 
time, it will be however neceſſary to relate in each year 
of this Peace, the fituation of the affairs of the principal 
States, in order to ſhew the occaſion of the following 
Wars. 

Nothing remarkable paſſed in England in the beginning 5% 
of the year 1516, except the Birth of a Princeſs, whom OF, 
the Queen brought into the World the eighteenth of Fe- Han ler 
bruary, and called Mary (8). Cardinal I ae commonly Hall. 
called the Cardinal of York, ever mindful of what could {7 m 
procure him any advantage, cauſed thoſe who had ma- ; 
naged the King's Money, to be called to a ſtrict account. 

The moſt part however were ſpared. But thoſe were 
ſeverely puniſked who had not the addreſs to make the 
Miniſter their Friend (9). | 

After Ferdinand's deceaſe; the Kingdom of Arragon Charles f 
came of courſe to Feanna his eldeſt Daughter, already _—_ 3 2 
Queen of But that Princeſs was incapable of go- <= papa 
verning her Dominions by reaſon of her defe&t of under- Mayern. 
ſtanding, which had obliged the King her Father to keep ese. 
her confined. So the Adminiſtration of theſe two King- Af if 
doms with all their dependencies, could not be diſputed 5pain- 
with Charles of Auſtria, TFoanna's eldeſt Son, and Sove- 
reign of the Low-Countries, But as that Prince lived in 
Flanders, Ferdinand had left by his Will the Regency 
of Arragon to Alphonſo his natural Son Biſhop of Saragaſa, 
and that of Caftile to Cardinal Aimenes, till Charles 
ſhould come himſelf and aſſume the Government. Mean 
while, when X7menes would have taken poſſeſſion of the 
Regency of Caftile, Adrian Florentio, Doctor in Divinity, 
who managed the Prince of Auſtria's affairs in Spain, pro- 
duced Letters Patents from his Maſter, conſtituting him 


OI 

(1) He is ſaid by Cavendiſb, to keep eight hundred Servants, among whom were nine or ten Lords, fifteen Knights, and firty Squires. The Hat 
was born by ſome principal Perſon before him on a great height. He had beſides, his Serjeant at Arms and Mace, and two Gentlemen, carrying two Pillars 
of Silver, befides his Croſs-bearer, Herbert, p. 24. Pol. Vi. See Stow, p. 501. Burnet's Ref. Tom. III. p. 21. 

(2) The Biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, the Incumbents whereof, Adrian de Cornero, Silvefler Gigles, &c. being Strangers, who had been 
ſent here upon Legations, King Henry VII, a frugal Prince, choſe rather to reward them upon their return with Preterments that coſt him nothing, than to 
impair his Treaſure by making them Preſents in Money. And now living abroad, to fave the Charge of Agents, and Trouble of making Returns by them, 
were Willing to let the Cardinal have the Revenues at ealy Rates, with the Diſpoſal of the Ecclefiaſtical Preferments annexed to them. 

(3) He alſo writ to the King of France, defiring to be included in the Treaty concluded at Landon, April 5. 1515, Rymer's Fad. Tom. XIII. p. $08, 511, 

(4) He was born in the time of his Father's Baniſhment, and ſuch a Stranger, that he could not ſpeak the Country Language. Herbert, p. 26. 


(5) Ode 7. 


(6) Her Husband, the Earl of Angus, left her, and returned into Scerland. She ſtaid about a Year in England. Hall, fol. 58. 
(7) In the ſixty third year of his age. He left the ſtile of Catholick to his Succeſſorz- Though he had vaſt poſſeſſions, was much inriched from the 
Indies, proſperous in almoſt all his attempts, and of a frugal diſpofition, yet there was hardly found in his Coffers Money enough to diſcharge his interrinp - 


though not very ſumptuous. Herbert, p. 26. 
(8) She was born at Greenwich 1515-16. 


(9) He fo ſeverely puniſhed Perjury, that in his time it was little practiſed: He alſo called to account Perſons guilty of Riots, Vexing, Oppreſſion, and 
the like 3 and erected four Under-Courts ts hear Complaints by Bill of poor People : Whereof the firſt was kept in * biteball ; the ſecond before Dr. Steke/ly, 
the King's Almoner ; the third in the Lord-Treafurer's Chamber; and the fourth at the Rolls. Hall, fol. 59. Holling ſhead, p. 838. 
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Regent of that Kingdom. But A7mencs refuſed to ac- 
knowledge him as ſuch, pretending that Charles had not 
power to appoint a Regent before he was received for Go- 
vernor. "The conteſt was however adjuſted by this expe- 
dient, that the Orders ſhould be ſigned by both. But the 
Cardinal left the Doctor the bare name of Regent only, 
and diſcharged all the Functions himſelf, Mean while, 
Charles took the Title of King of Caftile, with the con- 


ſent of the States of that Realm. But the Arragenians, 


AA. Pub. 
XIII. p. 523 


p. 545 
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more jealous of their Privileges than the Caftihans, re- 
fuſed to give him the Title of King , Arragon, whilſt his 
Mother Venn, was alive. Nay, there was a party in 
the Kingdom who maintained, that Feanna herſelf could 
not pretend to the Crown of Arragen, becauſe the Daugh- 
ters were excluded by the Laws of the Realm, and there- 
fore Charles could not derive from his Mother a right 
ſhe never had. But others affirmed, that the excluſion 
of the Females extended not to their Male-Heirs, This 
was much the ſame caſe as happened formerly in France, 
in the diſpute between Edward III, and Philip of Yalers. 
I ſhall enter no farther into the affairs of Spain. What 
I have ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew the neceſſity Charles was 
under, of going thither, and how dangerous it -would 
have been for him, to engage in a War againſt France, 
in the beginning of ſo unſettled a Reign, Accordingly, 
he neglected nothing to renew the Treaties of Peace and 
Alliance as well with France as England, but with liberty 
to take other mcaſures when his Affairs ſhould be in an- 
other ſituation. Juſt before the King of Arragor's death, 
he had, as Sovereign of the Low-Countries, renewed the 
Alliance with England, by a new Treaty concluded at 
Bruſſels the 24th of February this year(1). About a month 
aſter, Henry, who was contriving to form a League againſt 
France, ordered his Ambaſſador to treat with Charles up- 
on that head. But Ferdinand's death ſo changed the face 
of affairs, that Henry was forced to be ſatished with a 
bare defenſive League, which I fhall preſently mention, 
having firſt related the ſucceſs of an expedition made by 
the Emperor into /taly. 

It was not without reaſon that Maximilian had readily 
embraced the opportunity offered him by Cardinal l- 


fey, of making War upon France. There was no more 


likelihood of his being able to keep his Conqueſts in the 
State of Venice, ſince Francis I was become maſter of 
the Milancſe, and had joined Forces with the Yenciians. 
Beſides, he could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the 
Pope, who had lately agreed with Francis. As for the 
Spaniſh Army, which was retired to Naples, it was not 
eaſy to cauſe them to return, ſince they were neceſſa- 
rily to march through the Eccleſiaſtical State, On the 
other hand, King Ferdinand's death had changed the po- 
ſture of affairs, and quite deſtroyed the Emperor's hopes. 
So far was the new King of Ca/tile from having any 
thoughts of a War with France, that it highly concerned 
him to keep Peace with that Kingdom, in order to have 
time to ſettle his affairs in Spain. Thus the Emperor, 
contrary to his uſual method, was forced to act alone, 
during this year, in the expectation of ſo embroiling 
affairs, that other Potentates ſhould at length be con- 
{trained to join with him. He had already received ſome 
of the King of England's Money, and Cardinal J/lfey 
put him in hopes of ſtill larger ſums. With this aid, he 
aſſembled an Army of about twenty thouſand Men, 
Germans and Switzers, and in March entered the State of 
Venice, whilſt the Venetians, aſſiſted by a Body of French 
Troops commanded by Lautrec, were beſieging Breſcia. 
Upon his approach, the French and Venetians raiſed the 
Siege, and alter making a ſhew of oppoſing his paſ- 
ſages of the Rivers, retired to Milan to avoid a Battle. 
Thus the Emperor approached Milan without much diffi- 
culty. 

Tie French were in ſo great Conſternation that they 
were like to abandon both the City and Duchy, and re- 
tire into France, If the Emperor had made all the haſte 
he could, he would have doubtleſs conſtrained them to 
execute that reſolution, But having ſpent two or three 
days to no purpoſe, by the time he came before Milan the 
French had received news, that ten thouſand Switzers of 
the Cantons in Alliance with France were coming to their 
aſſiſtance, and were within a day's march, 

The arrival of the ten thouſand Switzers at Milan, 
threw both ſides into an equal Conſternation. "The French, 
who conſidered theſe Troops as a ſure aid, were ftruck 
with aſtoniſhment when they heard that they abſolutely 
refuſed to fight againſt the Swztzers in the Emperor's Army. 
"Theſe laſt, on their part, demanded their pay with ſuch 
boldneſs, that Maximilian was afraid, it was a pretence 
not to join battle with their Countrymen newly arrived 
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at Milan. He had no Money for them, and was appre- 
henſive the French had but too much to corrupt them. 
So, when it was leaſt expected, he ſuddenly retired, after 
which, having no Money to pay them, the Army disband- 
cd of themſelves. 


Having thus miſſed his aim, the Emperor was forced 73, 
upon new Trials to engage the Pope, the King of Eng- nt»: y;, 
land, the young King of Caſtile his Grandſon, in a League , 
againſt France. But this project was not eaſy to be exe- „H, 
cuted, The Pope had his private views, which ſuffered Herber. 


him not to break openly with Francis. Charles's Council 
were better adviſed than to agree, that their maſter ſhould 
ingage to gratify his Grrandfather's paſhon at a time when 
he was neceſſarily obliged to go into Spain, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Kingdoms. Thus the Emperor's whole re- 
ſuge lay in the affiſtance he could expect frem England. 
But as there was no likelihood, that Henry would under- 
take a War of which he was to bear all the expence, 
Maximilian bethought himſelf of a Device to preſerve his 
good diſpoſition towards him, or at leaſt to draw Money 
from him; and that was, to declare to Robert Wingfield 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador at his Court, that he was tired 
with the burden of the Empire, and having a particular 
eſteem for the King his maſter, intended to reſign it to 
him. For that purpoſe, he charged him to write to the 
King, that if he would come to Triers, he would call a 
Diet and ſettle that grand affair, after which, he offered 
to wait upon him to Rome, to ſee him receive the Impe- 
rial Crown. Moreover, he put him in hopes, he would 
reſign to him his right to the Duchy of Milan, and aſſiſt 
him to conquer it. Henry eaſily perceived Maximilian's 
aim in making ſuch an offer, and therefore writ to his 
Ambaſſador to thank the Emperor for his good Intention, 
deſiring him to defer the execution of this project to a 
more convenient Seaſon, when the French ſhould be ex- 
pelled out of /taly, Mean while, in return for his good- 
will, he ſent him ſome Money, excuſing the former de- 


fect of payment, with laying the blame on a Genoa Ban- 
ker (2). 


Whilſt the Emperor was endeavouring to imbroil the Francs 1, 


French affairs, Francis was forming new projects. He 82 9 
had good reaſon to be pleaſed with his glorious Campain, e 
which, in a ſhort time, had regained him the Duchy of Naples, * 


Milan. Mean while, Ferdinand's death inſpiring him 3 


with freſh hopes, he formed the deſign of ſeizing the King- Cuανν, 


dom of Naples, imagining, the new King of Spain would 
be unable to defend it, before he was thoroughly ſettled 
in his Kingdoms. Beſides, he believed he had fo attached 
the Pope to his Intereſts, by the Treaty of Bologna, that 
he did not doubt to find in him all the aſſiſtance neceſſary 
to his undertaking, looking upon him as his beſt Friend, 
But he did not know Leo X. That Pontiff did by no 
means deſire, the French ſhould become more powerful in 
ltaly, and if he teſtified to the King, that he was in his 
Intereſts, it was only to prevent his oppoſing the projects 
he had himſelf formed in favour of his own Houſe, The 
Emperor's Invaſion of the Milaneſe this year, interrupted 
the execution of Francis's deſign upon Naples, and what 
afterwards happened, cauſed him to lay aſide all thoughts 
of it, However, his defire to conquer that Kingdom oc- 
caſioned a defenſive League againſt him towards the end 


of the year, as will be related, after a word or two more 
of the Italian affairs. 


Les X was no ſooner reconciled with Francis I, than he The Pip 
deprived, upon a frivolous pretence, the Duke of Urbino % 
of his Duchy, and inveſted Lorenzo de Medici, who aſſumed yin. 


from thenceforward, the title of Duke of Urbino, and the one 


old diſpoſſeſſed Duke retired to Mantua. 


It was in order to accompliſh this deſign, that the Pope . _ 
had flattered Francis with the hopes of aſſiſting him in the cd * 
Conqueſt of Naples. But after he was become maſter of French 9 


Urbino, by that Monarch's Connivance, inſtead of thank- Hal. 


ing him for it, he thought only how to drive the French 
out of the Duchy of Milan. To that end, he held ſecret 
Intelligence with the Emperor, the King of England, and 
the new King of Spain, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours, 
by the help of his Emiſlaries, to perſuade the Switzers ta 
break their Alliance with France. Though he acted with 
all poſſible precaution, he could not treat ſo privately but 
that his ſecret practices came to the King's knowledge, 


- is tris 
who pretended however to be ignorant of them. On the Francis “ 


in van (9 
gain %. 


contrary, he did all that lay in his power to gain the 
Pope in reality to his Intereſt, otherwiſe he was ſenſible 
his attempt upon Naples would never ſucceed. Leo X 
deſired nothing better than to amuſe him, whilſt he was 
ſecretly acting againſt him. But at length, Francis per- 
ceiving more and more his Inſincerity, loſt all thoughts 
of the Conqueſt of Naples, and reſolved to treat with the 


(1) The Erngliþ Commiſſioners were Cuthbert Tunſ'al\, and William Knyght, Doctors of Law. Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 533. 
(2) The Empire wes chen fo bare of Money, that Maximiliam was nick- named Pochi Denari, i. e. Fer- Pence. Herbert, p. 25. 
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r516, King of Spain, who in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, 
could not but wiſh to live in a good underſtanding with 
him. Thus the two Kings being equally inclined to a 
Peace, ſent their Plenipotentiaries to Noyon to conclude it, 
ent The Treaty was ſigned the 26th of Augu/t, the Subſtance 
Nine, whereof was, That Charles ſhould eſpouſe Louiſa, Francis's 
D Daughter, then about a year old. That he ſhould have 
Mezcrai, with her the King of France's pretenſions to the King- 
Herbe. dom of Naples, and till the Marriage ſhould be conſum- 
* mated, he (1) ſhould give for the young Princeſs's main- 
: tenance, a hundred thouſand Crowns a year, That with- 
in fix months he ſhould reſign the Kingdom of Navarre 
to Henry d' Albret Son of Jahn d'Albret, and Catherine, 
King and Queen of Navarre, who were diſpoſſeſſed by 
Ferdinand, and in caſe Charles ſhould not perform this 
Article, Francis ſhould be allowed to aſſiſt the King of 
Navarre. Laſtly, That the Emperor ſhould reſtore Ve- 
rona to the Venetians, who in return ſhould pay him two 
hundred thouſand Crowns, and give him a full diſcharge 
for the Sum of three hundred thouſand Crowns lent him 
by King Lewis XII, to maintain the war againſt Venice. 
It is very viſible, that in a Treaty ſo advantagious to 
France, Charles meant only to gain time, by granting him 
whatever he could defire, for fear of being hindered from 
going to take poſſeſſion of his Kingdoms. Accordingly, 
this Treaty was afterwards very ill obſerved. 
linie, The Peace of Noyon was directly contrary to the de- 
«: 411% figns of the Pope, the Emperor, and the King of Eng- 
land. The Pope was extremely deſirous the French ſhould 
be expelled out of Italy. Maximilian was wholly intent 
upon raiſing enemies to Francis, to hinder his aſſiſting the 
Venetians, He ſaw, he muſt reſolve either to ratify the 
Treaty of Neyon, and conſequently reſtore Verona, or de- 
fend his Conqueſt without the aſſiſtance of any Ally. To 
avoid both theſe extremes, he tried all poſſible ways to 
embroil affairs, and kindle a new war which might occa- 
fron a League againſt France. He hoped thereby to be 
able to reject without danger the Treaty of Noyon, which 
he believed very prejudicial to his Intereſts, It is true, 
the reftitution of Verona would be worth to him five hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns. But out of that Sum were deduct- 
ed the three hundred thouſand, he owed the King of 
France, but never intended to pay him. $0 for the Sum 
of two hundred thouſand Crowns, he was bound to re- 
ſtore Verona, that is to ſay, he was to be ſhut out of Italy, 
the only thing that made him conſiderable in the preſent 
ſituation of the affairs of Europe. Henry VIII was no leſs 
deſirous of a war with France, being prompted thereto by 
Cardinal Volſey, or by his Jealouſy of Francis. But it 
was not the lame with the Archduke, to whom a Peace 
for ſome time was very advantageous. 
Vegetation This was the ſubject of the ſeveral Negotiations, ſet on 
2 foot from the Concluſion of the Treaty of Næyen to the 
44. Pub, end of October. The chief aim of the Pope, the Emperor, 
XIII. p 547+ and the King of England, was to diſengage the eight Swiſs 
Cantons in Alliance with France, from the — of that 
Crown, that their Troops might ſerve to invade the Mi- 
which end laneſe. Mean while, they were labouring to form a 
3 4. League, wherein they paſſionately deſired to engage the 
, new King of Spain. But all they could obvain was, his 
ls. p. 556. conſent to a detenfive League, in caſe Francis attacked any 
of the Confederates. Leo X according to his uſual Cuſtom, 
would not openly declare himſelf, but intimated, he would 
freely join in the League when concluded, if a place was 
left for him. As to the Switzers, it was reſolved to in- 
clude them, though they deſired it not, upon the hopes of 
ingaging them by means of ſome of their Nation, who 
had been gained, 
eee This League was therefore concluded at London the 
LEY 29th of October, about two months aſter the Treaty of 
ny Noyon, It ran, that the Emperor, the Kings of Eng- 
land and Spain, ingaged to defend one another againſt any 
Prince that ſhould attack one of the three, and the num- 
ber of Troops, each was to find, was ſettled (2). That 
all Princes, Potentates, Republicks, and States, which de- 
fired to enter into the League, ſhould be admitted : That 
as the Confederates had reaſon to hope the Pope would 
be willing to be admitted, they declared him head of the 
League. Finally, That all the Swiſs Cantons ſhould be 
deemed included in the League, provided they ratified it, 
and to that end the Penſions, which ſhould be agreed upon 
> 569, with them, ſhould be aſſigned them. By a private Ar- 


(1) That is Charles. 
(3) 


In Publico ac Privato & Particulari id. p. 569. 
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ticle, ſigned two days after, it was agreed what each of 1516, 
the Allies was to pay towards the Penſions which 

ſhould be diſtributed to the Switzers, as well to the publick as 

to private perſons (3), (which are the very words) to in- 

duce them to come into the League. This ſhews there was 

no certainty of gaining them, and that the chief reliance 

was upon the cabals of ſome private perſons of their Na- 

tion. 

To this League, fo inconſiderable in itſelf, tended all 7% Enprres 
the motions of the Pope, the Emperor, and the King of ”% 3 
England, during the courſe of this year. The Emperor 
had been in hopes of ſomething more ; and though by the 
Treaty the Allies were, in ſome meaſure, bound to aſſiſt 
him, if the King of France continued to aid the /Venetians, 
he ſoon diſ-reliſhed a League which procured him no 
Money. Before the year was expired, he accepted and 
ratified the Treaty of Noyon. At the fame time, he con- 
cluded with the Yenetians a Truce for ſome months, and 
with one conſent they put the reſt of their dificrences to 
arbitration, The Emperor's reſolution entirely changed 
the face of affairs, as will be ſeen the next year, We At Io 
find in the Collection of the Publick As, that preſently at- ey ITS 
ter the League was ſigned, Henry ſent Richard Pace to 
the Switzers, to perſuade them to come into the League; 
but it was to no purpoſe. On the contrary, the Emperor 
reſolving to make Peace with the Yenetians, agreed, that 
the five Cantons who had refuſed to join with France ſhould 
come into the 'I reaty made by the other eight with that 
Crown. 

Before I end the occurrences of the year 1516, it will 2 
be neceſſary briefly to mention what paſſed in Scotland, cn. 
Henry having formed great projects againſt France, and 
knowing how much the Duke of Albany had at heart the 
good of that Kingdom, reſolved to compel the Scots to 
remove him from the Regency. To that purpoſe, he 1b. v- 549» 
deſired them to ſend Ambaſſadors, to whom he might wo 
impart certain matters advantageous to both Kingdoms. | 
This Negotiation tended only to preſs the great Men of Merv 
Scotland to expel the Duke of Albany. He even writ to p.. v Al. 


the Parliament of Scotland, that the beſt way to preſerve bay. 


Peace between the two Nations, was to ſend back the b. 58, 
Regent into France, under colour that it was dangerous to 

truſt the preſumptive Heir to the Crown, with the Guar- 

dianſhip of the young King; intimating withal, that in 

caſe of refuſal, he ſhould be obliged to take care himſelf 

by proper methods, of the ſafety of the King his Nephew. 

He alſo gave to underſtand, that he claimed the Regency 

as Uncle to the young King. But the Parliament Ib. p. 55% 
returned ſuch an anſwer, as fully convinced hin, the 

Scots were by no means inclined to comply with his 

will (4). 

Whether Hume was concerned in the King of Eng- Hume“ 

land's proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the Parliament ere 
ſummoned him to come and anſwer to the accuſations 
brought againſt him. Hume not thinking fit to appear, 
was condemned for default. He looked upon this Sen- 
tence as unjuſt, and in revenge committed Hoſtilities upon 
ſome of his enemies. Whereupon the Parliament grant- 
ed to the Viceroy, a Levy of ten thoufand Men to 
chaſtiſe the Rebel. But his friends adviſing him to ſub- 
mit, he caſt himſelf upon the Regent's mercy, who ſent 
him to Edinburgh, and committed him to the Cuſtody of 
James Hamilton (5) his Brother-in-law. Shortly after, 
Hume perſuaded the Lord Hamilton to eſcape with him, 
and claim the Regency, as Son of James the third's 
Siſter (6), and conſequently as nearly related to the King 
as the Duke of Albany. He ſaid, if the Duke could al- 
ledge, he was deſcended from the Male-line, it might be 
objected, he was Son of a Fugitive, born out of the King- 
dom, and hardly able to ſpeak the Country Language. 
The Regent hearing of their Flight and Contrivance, 
marched againſt Hamilton Caſtle and took it in a few 
days. Then Hume perceiving it was time to throw off 
the mask, raiſed Troops, and taking Dunbar, utterly de- 
ſtroyed the Town. 

Mean while, the Ambaſſadors ſent by the Regent into Tue be- 
England in May, had concluded a Truce the firſt of Tune. een * 
But as Henry had granted the Truce only to facilitate 8 dad. 
the execution of his deſigns, he appeared little inclined to 
obſerve it, after receiving the ſore- mentioned anſwer, 

But to avoid a War which mult have been fatal to Scot- an. pub. 


land, the Regent ſent him by Francis de la Fayette, cer- "What 


(2) Each of them was to find, upon occaſion, five thouſand Horſe, and twenty thouſand Foot. Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 558. 


(4) They told him, “ The hall Three Eſtatis of the Realme, had Electit and Nemmit, with ane Conſent, the Duc of Albany Protector to their Sou- 


«© verane Lord the King and his Realme Quhilkis Ordinans and Electionn was affermit and approbate in Parliament nevir jmpugnit be Perſon. 


And 


* this Ordinains of Parliament was conforme to Imperiall, Cannon, and their awin Civile Lawis: Be quhilkis Lawis is Decernit that the Nerteſt and Lauch · 
* ful Perſonage of the Agnatis fide fall hwe the Cure, Tutoury, and Governance, Cc.“ See Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 550, $51, 


(5) Earl of Arran. Buchanan, He was created ſo Auguſt 10. 1503. 


(6) His Mother was Mary Davghter of James II, Wite firſt of 1 bm Boyd, Earl of Arran, but divorced from him, and married next, in 1474, to 


James Hamilton a Fav 


ourite, from whom the Dukes of Hamilton are deſcended. Others ſay, that be marricd her after Boyd's Death. Sce Aden Tab. 
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1516. tain Articles, deſiring his a »probation, for which he offered 
to come in perſon and pay him his reſpects. At that time 
the affairs of the reſt of Europe having, as hath been ſaid, 

prilnred. taken a new turn, Henry agreed to prolong the T ruce 
P. 5777 to the end of the year 1517. 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable events which paſſed in 
e C:uncil the ſeveral States of Europe during the year 1516, I ſhall 
„ Lon only add a word concerning the Council of Lateran, which 
201 3 {till continued its Seſſions without having much to do. 
Calendar, As the Council meddled neither with the Reformation 
of the Church, though they ſeemed to be called for that 
very purpoſe, nor with the extirpation of Hereſy, they re- 
ſolved, in order to keep themſelves employed, to reform 
the Calendar, which was become very faulty. To that 
end, the Pope cauſing memorandums to be drawn, under- 
took to write to all the Chriſtian Princes, inviting them 
to ſend their beſt Aſtronomers to Name, or at leaſt order 
them to examine what had been propoſed upon that ſub- 
D. 852. jet. We find in the Collection of the Public Aus, the 
Ju'y 1% Brief addreſſed to Henry VIII, where the Pope ſays he 
had adjourned the next Seſſion to December, to give the 
Mathematicians time to ſend in their opinions, 
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very fair with him, and not without cauſe. In the be- 


ginning of the year 1517, Franciſco Maria della Reovere, la d 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed of the Duchy of Urbing, pre- 7 


pared to recover his Dominions. When by the Truce Guicciare, 


concluded between the Emperor and the Yenctians, the 
Spaniſh Troops in the State of YVerice were become uſeleſs, 
la Rovere found means to gain and employ them in his 
ſervice, With theſe ſupplies he took Urbino, and carried 
terror into Tuſcany and the Eccleſiaſtical State. Loren- 
zo de Medici, the new Duke of Urbino, or rather the 
Pope his Uncle, being then unable to recover that Du- 
chy, he was forced to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 
the Chriſtian Princes, under colour that the Church was 
grievouſly oppreſſed, the intereſt of the Houſe of the 
Medici being then the ſame with thoſe of the Church, 


Francis I, who had the gaining of the Pope ever in view, Frin;, x 


A 


1517, 


made uſe of this opportunity to do him a ſignal fervice, 2% 


in ſending him a good Body of Troops, under the com- 
mand of Leſcun Brother of Lautrec, This War however 
laſted ſeven or eight months, during which the Pope never 
ceaſed to preſs all the Chriſtian Princes to contribute to 
the charges of a War, which, according to him, ought to 


1 * 
Mezeret, 
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7 1517. The Emperor having ratified the Treaty of Noyon as have affected all the World. Henry VIII being ſollicited 

* egen far as it concerned him, reſtored Verona to the Fenctians, like the reſt, refuſed to interpoſe. But the Pope found 7: > 
4 =o | IS the 15th of January 1517, having received two hundred means to ingage his Subjects, by levying a Tenth upon omar 2 

| Vert. rs, thouſand Crowns, and an acquittance for what he owed the Clergy, of which Cardinal Molſey was appointed ;, © =. 
| „the King of France. Moreover, to give the Arbitrators Collector. The War of Urbino ended in a way /a Rovere AQ. Pu, 

5 time to adjuſt the differences he till had with Fenice, he did not expect. The Pope bribed the Spaniards in his Nl. f.. 
} Guicciard, agreed that the Truce ſhould be prolonged for five years; Service, who came to an Agreement for him, which he 3 
1 but on condition that, during the Truce, the YVenetians was obliged to accept, 1 hus being once more con- La Rover 
F ſhould pay him yearly twenty thouſand Crowns. It was ftrained to relinquiſh his Dominions, he retired to Man- fre Ui 
| almoſt impoſſible to make a Treaty with him, and Mo- tua. n 
J ney not accrue to him from it. Thus ended at length a Whilſt the Pope was employed in the War of Urbino, Cg 
N War which may be deemed a conſequence of the League he diſcovered a Plot againſt his Perſon, contrived by the . 
N of Cambray, The Venctians were engaged in it from the Cardinal of Sienna, who had bribed a Surgeon to poiſon p. 589. 

A beginning to the end, and expended no leſs than five him. The Cardinal being abſent from Rome when the Guiccw, 
(| millions of Ducats of the publick Treaſure, behdes the diſcovery was made, the Pope, who paſſionately deſired 

. infinite damages ſuſtained by the Subjects. to have him in his power, ſcrupled not to uſe fraud to 

(1 We con ud Maximilian having thus deſiſted from his deſigns upon compaſs his ends. He ſent him a Sate-Condut&t, and 

| 222 Lab, went into the Low-Countries to ſee his Grandſon moreover, promiſed the Spanyh Ambaſſador that he would 

j „ ne Charles before he departed for Spain. During his ſtay do him no hurt. The Cardinal being ſo weak as to come 

aga'n// the there, he concluded with him and the King of France a to Rome upon the faith of the Safe-Conduft, was im- 
2 . League againſt the Turks, 88 a place ” reſerved e 1 5 r . * - St, N and aſter- 

| „ X .x- for the King of England. The Pope and the Council of wards ſtrangled in Priſon. e Spaniſb Ambaſſador com- 

| g Lateran * preſled all the Princes of Chr:/tendom plained of *his breach of faith; but was told by the 

. „„ to join in this League, on pretence of the progreſs the Pope, a Safe- Conduct was never reckoned to extend to 

1 ww upy Turks wette making in Egypt againſt the Mamaluchs (1), High- Treaſon, without expreſs mention of the caſe. 

[ 2 after which, he pretended, their delign was to attack the Some other Cardinals accuſed or ſuſpected of being con- 

N 27 hs » Ciriitans, But what followed ſhewed the Pope's ſole view cerned in the Plot, were depoſed, impriſoned, or ſeverely 

* Jan, © was io heap up Money for his own uſe, and to inrich his fined, | 

1 Geis. Family. Francis J never ceaſed courting the Pope to gain his ner o 
0 Maeun while, Charles, the new King of Spain, thought Friendſhip, fearing that by his ſecret practices he would NN 
! only of ſpeedily going to take poſieflion of his Kingdoms. re-kindle the War, to deprive him of Milan. He ima- „ 114.4 + 
a He had juit made with Francis I a Peace fo advantagi- gined to have found at laſt an infallible means to attach B abe 
ous to France, that he did not fear, that Prince would him to his intereſts, in procuring Lorenzo de Medici g GI 
6 Ch les | break it, becauſe it would not be for his intereſt, So, very advantagious marriage, with Magdalen Heireſs of 

bh 22 = when the Engliſb Ambaſſador preſſed him to ratify the the Houſe of Boulogne. 'T his propoſal was gladly accepted, 
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Lal Landen League, he deferred it ſome time on divers pre- 
Act. Pub. tences, becauſe, deeming it needleſs, he was afraid of of- 
12 2 7" fending the King of France. He ratified it however after 
„ pen, ſome alterations, and at length in Auguſt departed for 
aud mes Spain, Whete his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary. Upon 
Ximens. his Arrival, he diſmiſſed Cardinal Ximenes, who died with 
grief. After that, he ſo gave himſelf up to the Fl-mings, 
whom he had brought with him, that the Spaniards con- 
ceived ſuch a jealouſy as carried them afterwards to great 
extremities, 
7% Popcavd The Pope, as T have obſerved, continually amuſed 
Francs % Francis with the hopes of a ſtrict Alliance with him, at 
Le, the very time he was raiſing him Enemies on all fides. 
on: anther, Francis was partly informed of his proceedings, but did 
not know all. So, in expectation of really attaching him 
in the end to his intereſts, he omitted nothing he thought 
capable of gaining him, even ſeigning to deem him his 
belt Friend, when he molt ſuſpected him. But as the 
Pope knew in his conſcience, he had not deſerved Fran- 
cts's Friendſhip, he could not believe his advances ſincere. 
Mean while, it was for his intereſt that Francis ſhould 


publickly appear to be his Friend, and therefore he kept 


(1) The Word Mamaluck ſignifies in Syriac, a bired Soldier. Jovius ſays, they were Circaſſian Slaves fold by the Tartars and P 
chants, and being trained up at Cairo in military Exerciſes, were picked out for the S:/dan's Guard, and preferred to the bigheſt Pots, 
ſolved to obtain the Kingdom of Zzypr for themſelves. The Government was elective, and the Son could claim no Inheritancee but 
Eſtate, Every Mamatuck, whoſe Number in all was about ſixtecn or eighteen thouſand, had a Vote in the Election, and required 
Solan as ſoon as choſen. There were in all of this Race fixteen Kings, from the year before - mentioned, to the preſent year 1517, 
bets II, their laſt King, was conquered in the firit year of his Reign by Selimus I, Thus Egypt became a Province of the Turkiſh Empire, 


continues. Ii, &. Guicciard. 


and Lorenzo repairing to Paris ſor that purpoſe, ſtood 
Godfather in the Pope's name, to the French Dauphin, 
born the beginning of this year. In acknowledgment for 
the King's favour to Lorenzs, the Pope granted him Tenths 
upon the Clergy, under colour of the War to be waged 
with the Turks, But he took care to aſſign fifty thou- 
ſand Livres for the charges of the Wedding, which was 
to be ſolemnized at Paris. 


The pretended War Chriftendom was to undertake Sa 9 V. 


. 0 ences Of 
againſt the Turks, ſeemed to the Pope to be a fair oppor- — = 
the Wer 
with the 
Turks. 


all that would contribute, and cauſed them to be publick- ce d. 
ly ſold at ſo moderate a price, that a Man muſt have sua. 


tunity to inrich himſelf by the contributions of the Chri- 
ſtians. To that end, he granted plenary Indulgences to 


been very careleſs of his Salvation not to purchaſe them. 
But it was this that made the Pope expect to reap an 
immenſe profit, for, probably, there would not be a 
Chriſtian without them. Mean while, that the Money 
ariſing from the Sale might be regularly collected, all 
Chriſtendom was parted into ſo many diviſions, and in 
each were appointed Collectors to receive the Money, 


and Preachers to extol the Benefit of Indulgences ( 2 . 
0 U 7 


adolians to the Mer- 
who in 1255 re- 
his Father's perſonal 
a Gold Ducat of the 
when Tonom- 
az it till 


(2) it had been Kill taught and believed for a good while, that the Pope, out of the inexhauſtible Treaſure of the Church, arifing from the Merits 


of Chriſt, and Works of Supererogation of the Saints, had a power of diſtributing Indulgences on c 
and moſt protiigate Sinners for a plenary Remiſlion of Sin, (as it is practiſed at this day in Portugal, Se.) 
firſt to reach only to relaxation of Penances or Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. Urban II, in the beginning of the XIth Century, 
a full Remiſſion of ali Sins to thoſe who ſhould take up Arms for the recovery of the Hily-Land from the Infidets. 
up by his Succeflors, ſome of whom extended the Benefit of their Indulgences to ſuch Perſons who being unwilling or 
Soldier in their room. At length thele Spiritual Favours were diſtributed to thoſe who took the Field againſt 1 Enemies of H 


ertain Conditions preſcribed by him, to the greateſt 
Theſe Indulgences are ſuppoſed at 
was the firſt that granted 
Which Cuſtom was kept 

unable to go, maintained a 
aly Church or He- 
retick3- 
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Book XV. 


But, by an accident which at firſt ſeemed of no conſe- 
quence, the Archbiſhop of Mentz, who was commiſſioned 
to appoint the preachers in Germany, happened to aſſign 
Saxony to the Jacobins, whereas in the former Cruſades, 
the Augn/tines had been employed in that Office. The 
injury done to theſe laſt, rouzed hg a7 They nar- 
rowly examined the Behaviour of the Preachers as well 
as Collectors, ridiculed them, and afterwards publickly 
complained of them. At length, Martin Luther, an Au- 
guſtine Fryar and Profeſſor in Divinity in the new Uni- 


1517. 


Matin 
Luther be- 


g's 20 2 


Ne- verſity of JVirtemberg , publiſhed ſome Writings againſt 


Sleidins them, not without ſatyrical remarks upon the Indulgences 
themſelves. This boldneſs drew upon him Enemies, who, 
by their oppoſition, obliged him by degrees to inquire 
more carefully into the grounds of thoſe Indulgences. In 
ſhort, he was convinced, they had no foundation in the 
Holy Scriptures, From thenceforward, he uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to undeceive the Publick concerning the hi- 
therto received opinion of the papal Power. Hence ſprung 
the Reformation which ſpread it ſelf afterwards through 
Germany, and ſeveral other States of Europe. 

The Pope at firſt did not much regard Luther's re- 
preſentations. He never imagined that the papal power, 
which ſeemed to ſtand upon unmoveable foundations, 
could be prejudiced by a ſingle Fryar. So deſpiſing this 
7% Pipe inconſiderable oppoſition, he continued without interrupti- 
cntinues to on to fell his Indulgences. He every where publiſhed, 
/\'rice#® that a powerful effort was going to be made upon the In- 
Tolles fidels, and exhorted all Chriſtians to contribute, accord- 

ing to their abilities, towards ſo neceſſary a War, which 
would procure them, beſides many temporal advantages, 
deliverance from the pains of Purgatory, provided they 
would qualify themſelves for the Indulgences. There was 
however one thing which very much cooled the zeal of 
many Chriſtians for the Cruſade. It was diſcovered that 
the Pope had beforehand diſpoſed, for his temporal con- 
cerns, of the Money which was to ariſe from the fale of 
the Indulgences. For inſtance, he had aſſigned to Mag- 
dalen de Medici his Siſter, Wife to Franciſco Cibo, natu- 
ral Son of Innocent VIII, part of the Money to be raiſed 
in Germany. Mean while, he continued his Sollicitati- 
At. Pub. ons in all the States of Europe. He forgot not to write 
*-p-592* to Henry VIII, exhorting him to join his Forces with 
thoſe of the other Chriſtian Princes, and to excite him 
to this good Work, by great commendations of his con- 
ſtant zeal for the detence of the Holy See, and the exal- 

. tation of the Faith. All theſe encomiums ended in de- 

manding two hundred thouſand Ducats fer the pretended 
„n War againſt the Infidels. But it does not appear, the 
bim, King complied with his requeſt. "The Turks were then 

employed in Egypt and Perſia, and the Cruſade was foun- 
ded only upon a bare conjecture that after ending theſe 
Wars, they would invade Chri/tendom. A Man muſt 
have wilfully ſhut his Eyes, not to fee, it was but a 
pretence to fill the Pope's Coffers. Beſides, in the preſent 
ſituation of the affairs of Europe, Henry had no great oc- 
caſion for the Pope. 
Woliey it Mean time, Cardinal IWilſey perceiving, the League of 
wnea)y about London would come to nothing, becauſe Francis was not 
2 1 diſpoſed to commence a new War with any of the Con- 
Tournay, federates, dreaded his making uſe of this time of Peace 
to move the affair of the Biſhoprick of Tournay, On the 
other hand, he plainly ſaw by the time, paſſed ſince that 
buſineſs had been put into the hands of the Commiſſio- 
ners, that he was greatly regarded, as having an abſolute 
{way over the King his Maſter. Indeed, nothing could 
be expected from the King but through his means, and 
for that reaſon all the Princes ſtudiouſly made their 
lb. p. 391. Court to him, to gain him to their intereſts, We find 
in the Collection of the Publick Acis, that Charles King 
of Spain aſſigned him this year an annual Penſion of 
three thouſand Livres, though he had yet received no 
Services from him. And therefore it was for thoſe he 
hoped to receive for the future. Mean while, J//lſey 
was uneaſy about Tournay. As the Pope and the King 
of France regarded him only for the ſake of what he 
could do for them, he was in danger of loſing the reſpect 
they ſhowed for him, in caſe they ſhould ever come to 
11 4-gins t ſtand no longer in need of him. He began therefore 
Neat with privately to intimate to Francis I, that it would not be 
1 impoſſible to perſwade Henry to reſtore Tournay for a 


itat Place. 


their Confeſſor, and the like. 
(1) The chief Author of this Inſurrection 


20. H E N R Y VIII. 


Guicciardini ſays, That the Powers for releaſing Souls out of Purgatory were openly played for in Taverns. 
d which began April 28.) was one Fobn Lincoln a Broker, 


| 737 
ſum which ſhould be agreed upon, provided he himſelf 1517, 
was recompenſed for the Adminiſtration of the Biſhop- 

rick. I ſhall relate next year the ſucceſs of this Nego- 

tiation, | 

Henry enjoying this year great Tranquillity, teſolved —_—_ 
to ſee what the Emperor intended with reſpect to the 40 2 
reſignation of the Empire, which he had cauſed to be men- Emperor 
tioned to him. Maximilian being in Flanders with the King Coffin of th 
of Caſtile his Grandſon, Henry ſent the Biſhop of in- Enpirecomet 
cheſter, with Doctor Cuthbert Tunſtal, to renew the Ne- te nothing 
gotiation with him, acquainting him withal, if he would Ferber. 
appoint a convenient place; he would come and confer 
with him in perſon. The Emperor, who had never in- 
tended to reſign the Empire to him, and till leſs at that 
time, very civilly anſwered, that to ſave the King the 
trouble of croſſing the Sea, he would come himſelf and 
confer with him in England. But when the Ambaſla- 
dors preſſed him upon the affair they were charged with, 
they found he ſought only to evade his own offer. One 
while he ſaid, he would reſign the Empire to Henry, but 
firſt would try to obtain of the Diet, that himſelf and 
Poſterity might preſerve the title of King of the Romans. 

Another while, he talked of making Charles his Grand- 
ſon Emperor, Henry King of the Romans, Ferdinand 
Brother to Charles, King of N and himſelf only 
Marſhal of the Empire. Theſe Alterations convinced 
the Ambaſſadors, nothing was to be expected from the 
Negotiation; and acquainting the King, he was ſatisfied 
Maximilian had no other deſign than to draw Money 
ſrom him. | 

There was this year an Inſurrection of the London ns. 
Apprentices againſt foreign Tradeſmen, wherein ſome —_ 
perſons loſt their Lives. But it was appeaſed by the pu- Stow. 
niſhment of ſome of the Seditious, who were hanged in #io!lingf 
the principal Streets of the City (1). - 

This fame year the Sweating Sickneſs made great ra- The Sweats 
vages in the Kingdom, and eſpecially at London. Moſt ing Sickneſs 
of thoſe that were ſeized with it, died within three hours, — 
and no cure could be found. As this Diſtemper was pe- ? 
culiar to England, it was called Suder Anglicus, or the En- 
gliſh Sweat (2). 

The affairs of Scotland were ſtill in great diſorder, by Afair: 
reaſon of the Factions in the Kingdom. Alexander Hume — are 
and his Brother William, after ſeveral Pardons, were at Herbert. 
laſt beheaded (3). After the death of the two Brothers, Vol. Virg- 
the Duke of Albany, hoping Scotland would be in perfect 
Tranquillity, reſolved to take a Journey into France, 
promiſing to return in few Months. But being detained 
there longer than he expected, by accidents mentioned 
hereafter, the affairs of Scotland fell into very great con- 
fuſion, becauſe of the Diſlenſions of the great Men, which 
were inflamed by thoſe who deſigned to take advantage 
of them. 

Mean while, the Pope earneſtly puſhed the affair of 1518. 
the pretended War, contriving, with the Ambaſſadors re- Leo X {er 
ſiding at his Court, projects which would have required Ce * 

. : Pilicite tbe 
more Zeal than Princes uſually have, and greater Union Cruse. 
among them. To execute his deſigns, he ſhould have Guicciare, 
amaſled vaſt Sums of Money, and that was the ſecret in- Hollingin. 
tent of the League propoſed by the Pope, of which he was 
to be Head and Director. To that end, he exhauſted, 
if I may ſo ſay, the Church's Treaſures, to incourage 
the Faithful to exchange their periſhing riches for ever- 
laſting advantages. This affair was carried ſo far, that 
he ſent Legates to all the Courts, to excite the Sovereigns 
to join their Forces together, for the Deſtruction of the 
Infidebs. There was not one bu: whit outwardly ſhowed 
an extreme deſire to apply himſelf to ſo holy a work, 
provided he could be ſecured from being diſturbed by kis 
Neighbours. But that was the thing which rendered the 
execution of the project very difficult, becauſe they had 
no Confidence in one another, They had no more for 
the Pope himſelf, who, ſince the beginning of his Fonti- 
ficate, had but too plainly diſcovered, that the concerns 
of Religion were not what affected him moſt, So, in 
ſeeing him act with that Zeal, they could not help ſuſ- 
pecting, that the deſire of inriching himſelf by the volun- 
tary Contributions of Chriſtians, by the ſale of the Indul- 
gences, by the Tenths of the Clergy, and by the Boun- 
ties of the Sovereigns, was what molt fired his Zeal. Ne- 
vertheleſs, not one of them ſhowed any averſion to the 


reticks. Great Sums were raiſed by this means, but ſeldom applied to the ends for which they were intended. Leo X reſolving to follow ſo goad 
Precedents, opened a General Mart for Indulgences, the beneht whereof was to extend even to the Dead, whoſe Suu!s, upon payment of ſo muck 
Money, were immediately redeemed out of Purgatory. People had likewiſe the liberty ot eating Eggs and White-meats on Faſt Days, 


and of chuſing 
| B. 13. 
He drew up a Paper full of Complaints 


againſt the foreign Merchants, which he got Doctor Bee, a noted Preacher, to read in his Pulpit on Eoffer Tueſday 3 whereupon the Mob afſembled, 


and committed ſeveral Outrages. The Reader may ſee a full account of this Iuſurrection in Hall, fol. <9---63, Hidlingſh. p. $40, &c. 
(2) This Diſtemper continued from Fuly till the middle of December, Many Knights, Gentlemen, and Officees of the King's Court died thereof, 


as the Lord Clinten, Lord Gr 
of the Inhabitants. Hall, fol. 63. 
September, till the May following. 
tween Weſtminſter and Lamberh, St:w, p. 505. 

(3) On the ich ot October, 


No 37. Vol. I. 


ey of Wilton, and of the common fort of People ſo many, 2s in ſome Towns it ſwept away half, in others a third 
Herbert, p. 28 --- .-- There was alſo fo great a Drougth this year, that it did not rain trom the beginning of 
And the Froſt was ſo hard in the Winter, that Horſes and Carts could paſs over the Thames on the lee be- 


1516. Herbert, p. 27, The 11th, fays Buchan, 
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deſign, leſt he ſhould be taxed with not having a due 
regard for Religion. But they gave only Words, whereas 
the Pope wanted Deeds, Hence the Pope's project of an 
univerſal League had not, as will hereafter be ſeen, the 
Succeſs he expected. However, the project, though chi- 
merical, ſerved for pretence and a cloak to many other 
deſigns. The Emperor, deſiring to have one of his 
Grandſon choſen King of the Romans, uſed the pretence 
of the imaginary War Chriſtendom was in danger of from 
the Turks, to ſhow the neceſſity of continuing the Im- 
perial Dignity in the Houſe of Auſtria, there being no 
other in Germany, able by its own ſtrength to withſtand 
their Arms. Charles King of Spain made uſe of the ſame 
pretence for the ſame purpoſe. Beſides that, as he wanted 
ſome years of Peace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the pro- 
ct of a general I'ruce, that the Chriſtian Princes might 
be free to unite their Forces againſt the Turks, Francis I, 
plainly ſaw, by the defenſive League made againſt him, 
that a pretence was only ſought to invade him, and take 
away the Duchy of Milan, So, a general Truce could 
not but be advantagious to him in his preſent Circum- 
ſtances. Beſides, he had in view the recovery of Tour- 
nay, which could be accompliſhed but during a Peace. 
Henry VIII, knowing that the Pope, the Emperor, and 
the Kings of France and Spain had joined in a League 
againſt the Tyrks, was apprehenfive that League covered 
ſome deſign againſt him. For that reaſon, he would not 
refuſe to enter into the ſame ingagement, for fear of giv- 
ing them a pretence. Thus the chief Potentates of Eu- 
rope being concerned to improve the Cruſade, or at leaſt, 
not to reje&t it, the leſſer Powers were alſo obliged to 
follow the Torrent, This gave the Pope great hopes he 
ſhould at laſt effect his deſigns. But as in truth, not 
one of the Princes thought the thing praCticable, the pro- 
ject was ſtill very far from being executed. 

Whilſt Lo X, fed himſelf with theſe hopes, Francis 
was thinking much more ſeriouſly of means to recover 
Taurnay, than of the affairs of the Cruſade. On the o- 
ther hand, Cardinal J/olſey was afraid of loſing the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Biſhoprick, becauſe he ſaw no likeli- 
hood of ſowing. diſcord between France and England, at a 
time when all the Princes of Europe ſhowed a deſire to 
live in Peace. He could not therefore keep the Admi- 
niſtration, if Guillard, the true Biſhop, would take the 
Oath to the King, to which he ſeemed inclined. This 
made him embrace the ſecret offers of Francis, to make 
him ample amends, if he could induce the King his ma- 
ſter to reſtore that place to France, Francis was very 
ſenſible, that before all things the Cardinal was to be ſa- 
tisfied, not only in order to recover Tournay, but to pro- 
cute it as cheap as poſſible, This was the ſubject of a 
private Negotiation between them, before Henry was in- 
formed of it. To ſucceed, Francis ſpared neither Flat- 
terics nor Promiſes, nor Preſents. If Polydore Virgil may 
be credited, theſe Preſents were very conſiderable. But 
however, it was agreed between them, that the Cardinal 
ſhould be recompenſed for the loſs of the Adminiſtration, 
with an annual Penſion, That the King of France ſhould 
give Henry ſix hundred thouſand Crowns for Taurnay. 
But as this Sum was a little too large, an Expedient, men- 
tioned hereafter, was found to reduce it to a much leſs. 
Upon theſe two Conditions, the Cardinal undertook to 
obtain his maſter's Conſent to the King of France's de- 
fires, One of leſs Aſſurance than the Cardinal, and not 
ſo ſecure of the King's Confidence, would doubtleſs, have 
been greatly embarraſſed, ſince the Buſineſs was to con- 
vince the King of the contrary, to what hitherto he 
had been endeavouring to make him believe, namely, that 
Tournay was no longer neceſſary, When Francs I, 
would have treated of the reſtitution of Tournay, M olſey 
had repreſented to the King, that both for his own and 
England's Intereſt, it was of very great conſequence to 
keep that place, which was moreover a perpetual Monu- 
ment of his Victories, whilſt it ſhould be in his hands. 
Now altering his Tone, he undertakes to perſwade, and 
indeed does perſwade, him, that the place is of no uſe, 
and the maintainance of the Garriſon far outweighs all 
the advantages he can receive from thence, That it 
was better to yield it to the King of France, who ear- 
neſtly ſued for it, and, to obtain it, ſcrupled not to con- 
deſcend to make Preſents to a Miniſter, That nothing 
could be more honorable for the King, than to ſee that 
Monarch make the firſt advances to procure his Friend- 
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ſhip, and render it perpetual, by the marriage of the Dau- ;,, 
phin with the Princeſs Mary, which alſo he propoſed. | 
That therefore the preſent opportunity ſhould be improve 
to receive a good Sum of Money in lieu of Tournas, 
which being ſo remote from Calais, would infallibly be 
loſt upon the firſt rupture between the two Crowns. 
That hereby the King of France would be obliged to be 
his Friend, and their Union would render them Umpire. 
of Europe. That this Union was the more neceſſary, a. 
it was time to think of oppoſing the growing power of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, who poſſeſſing the Empire, Spain, 
the Low-Countries, the Kingdoms of Naples and Siri. 
ly, were infallibly going to render themſelves very for- 
midable to all the Sovereigns. The ſtrength of theſe rea- 
ſons was too manifeſt for Henry to reſiſt them. All he 
could think ſtrange was, that the Cardinal had not ſooner 
propoſed them, but till then had rather uſed directly con- 
trary arguments, to hinder the reſtitution of Teurnay. 
But, as it has been remarked, J/l/ey had ſuch an aſcen- 
dent over him, that he could perſwade him Pro and Con 
as he pleaſed (1). 

Henry having agreed to what the Cardinal propoſed, Bala 
the next thing was to treat upon the matter. As ſoon France vs 
as Francis I, was informed of it, he ſent a folemn Am- Heng. 
baſſy to England, conſiſting of Admiral Bonnivet, Stephen ne" 
Poncher Biſhop of Paris, and M. de Villeroy Secretary of AR. pu, 
State (2), For form's ſake, ſome time muſt be ſpent in are, 
this Negotiation, though the King of France and the Car- 
dinal had already agreed upon the chief Articles, by the 
mediation of Villeroy, who had been in London ever ſince 
the beginning of July, whereas his Collegues arrived not 
till two months after. The French Ambaſſadors had full p. 6:1, 
Powers to treat of the renewing of Friendſhip between 
the two Kings ; of a League with the Pope and all 
Chriſtian Princes who deſired to be included in it, for 
the defence of Religion and the Church; of a Marriage _ _ 
between the Dauphin and the Princeſs Mary Daughter orf 
Henry; of the Reſtitution of Tournay, St. Amand, and p. 616. 
Mortagne ; and of an Interview of the two Kings. More- 
over, they brought Francis's Letters Patents, whereby he 
promiſed to pay to his good Friend the Cardinal of York, 
an annual Penſion of twelve thouſand Livres, in conſide- 
ration of his relinquiſhing the Adminiſtration of the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Tournay, As the Treaties concluded upon 
theſe Articles were not ready till the beginning of Octo- 
ber, I ſhall briefly mention another affair, tranſacted about 
the ſame time, 

The Pope was ever intent upon the Buſineſs of the 
Cruſade, from whence he hoped to draw great Sums. He 
writ laſt year to all Chriſtian Princes, to notify the Vic- 
tory of Selim Emperor of the Turks, over the 13 
of Egypt, whoſe Empire he had utterly deſtroyed, The aa, p4, 
beginning of this year, he cauſed the College of Cardinals XIII . Sc, 
to ſend a Letter to Henry, repreſenting to him, the dan- 
ger Chriſtendom was in, after the Victory by the Ottoman 
Emperor over the Soldan of Egypt, who, according to the 
beſt advices, was flain in battle. The Cardinals exhorted 
the King to undertake the defence of Religion jointly with 
all the other Chriſtian Sovereigns, with the Pope and ſa- 
cred College, who were ready to ſacrifice to that end, their 
own, as well as the Church's Treaſure, The plain 
meaning of all this was, that the King ought to contri- 
bute largely towards the Cruſade, his Country being too 
remote from Turky to ſend Forces thither. 

Some time after, the Pope ſent Legates 'a Latere (3) to Cimptis 1 
ſeveral Courts (4), with orders to exhort the Sovereigns — 2 
to accept and preſerve a five years Truce, enjoined by his tere i [0 
Apoſtolick power. They were likewiſe to uſe their en- land: 
deavours to perſwade them to unite all their Forces, and _ 
make war upon the Turk, Cardinal Laurentius Campejus xlil post. 
was appointed for England, and already departed from toy. 
Rome in the beginning of May, to go and execute his 
Commiſſion. But //elſey deemed it a very great affront, wolte ge. 
that the Pope had not thought of him for this Legateſhip. wc þ 3 
So, whilſt Campejus was on the road, be ſent a truſty Lede 
Meſſenger to Rome, to repreſent to the Pope, that by sion. 
ſhowing ſo little regard for a Cardinal, actually in £ng- . 
land, and the King's Prime Miniſter, he put it out n 
power to do him any ſervice : That whatever he ſhould 
ſay to ſupport what the Pope required, would be of no 
weight, ſince he ſhould be conſidered as one whom the 
Court of Rome durſt not truſt with the Legateſhip : That 
it was rather the Pope's Intereſt to make uſe of him to 
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K 

(1) Telydere Virgil obſerves, how artfully the Cardinal managed this Affair: He began with making the King a Preſent of ſome part * 
Francis had given him, that he might thereby incline the King to accept of the friendly Overtures of the French King. Having thus a Fo n 
way, he uſed the Arguments above-mentioned for the Reſtitution of Tournay. Whereupon the King ſaid, He faw plainly now Wolſey would gover 


both h'mſclf and the King of France, Pol. Virg. 


(2) And Francis de Rechecaward. With no leſs than twelve hundred Perſcns in their Train. Septemb. 30. Herbert. p. 31. 
(3) There are fur forts of Letates. 1, They whem the Pepe ſends to preſide at General Councils. 2. The Pope's perpe 
remote from Rome z tus befcre the Reformation, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was Legatus natus Aprſlolice ſedis. 3. They v 
and in certain places, are deligated to convene Syncds for reſtoring Church-diſcipline and other «merger.cies: 4. 
the Pope's extraordinary Ambaſladors, to Emperors and Kings, who are called Legatt a latere. At preient nene but 


(4) To Erglara, France, Ipain, ard Gern any. Hell, fol. 64+ 
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obtain his defires, conſidering the Confidence the King 
honoured him with, and that, without his aſſiſtance, the 
preſent affair would be in danger of miſcarrying. Leo X, 
eaſily perceived by this repreſentation that /Yolſey mult be 
contented. So by a Bull of the 17th of May, he joined 
him with Campejus in the ſame Commiſſion (1), giving 
them both an equal authority, 4nowing, ( ſays he in the 
Bull direRed to //olſcy) your great Credit with the King, 
and how eafily you can perſwade or diſſiuade him, Mean 
while, Campejus arriving at Boulogne, Molſey found means 
to detain him there till he had received the Pope's an- 
fwer, For which reaſon it was the 29th of July before 
the Italian Legate made his Entry into Landon. As he 
had but a very poor train, ///ſey ſent him twelve Mules 
with Coffers richly covered. But ſome of theſe Cofters 
happening to fall, during the Proceſſion, and being over- 
turned and broken, were found to be empty (2), to the 
great Sport and Laughter of the people, who derided this 
external Pageantry, There is in the Collectian of the Pub- 
lick As, a Bull of Les X, with extraordinary powers to 
the two Legates, authorizing them to grant a plenary In- 
dulgence to the faithful of both Sexes, who ſhould be pre- 
ſent at the Maſs, which either of the Legates ſhould ce- 
lebrate in the preſence of the King and Queen, or at 
leaſt at the Benediction, provided they confefled their 
Sins, or deſired to confeſs, and were penitent. 

The Legates Commiſſion conſiſted of two points. The 
firſt was, to try to obtain of the Clergy an Aid of Mo- 
ney for the War again{t the Turk, But the Clergy ſtood 
their ground againſt all their attempts. The ſecond was, 
to perſwade Henry to join in the projected League with 
all the Chriſtian Princes for the defence of Religion 
and the Church. The Pope's deſign was not to under- 
take a War againſt the Turk, but only to heap up Mo- 
ney on that pretence. Thus the League he was medi- 
tating, was ſolely to make the world believe he really 
intended to war againſt the Infidels. After which, he 
had a very plauſible excuſe to lay Impoſitions upon all 
the Clergy, and draw Money from the Sovereigns, and 
their Subjects, to bear the Charges of this pretended war. 
With this League therefore he was to begin, and upon 
that the Legates were commiſſioned to treat with the 
King, who ſeemed inclined to agree to it, though he 
might eaſily foreſee the League would ſignify nothing. 

As Cardinal J/7{{zy's Credit increaſed in England, it 
became likewiſe greater at the Court of Rome, He had 
cauſed, as was before obſerved, Cardinal Adrian de Corneto 
to be removed from the Office of the Pope's Collector in 
England. But this flight puniſhment not ſufficing to ſa- 
tisfy his revenge, he had ſo ordered it, that the King 
writ to the Pope, deſiring him to deprive Adrian of the 
Cardinalate, and of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, 
which had been conferred on him. Leo X could not help 
thinking it very ſtrange, that the King ſhould make ſuch 
a requeſt, without alledging any reaſon. However, with- 
out giving him a poſitive denial, he contented himſelf 
with ſaying, he would give him ſatisfaction at a more 
proper Seaſon. In 1517, there was a Conſpiracy againſt 
the Pope, wherein Cardinal Adrian being concerned, was 
committed to Priſon, Guicciardini affirms, he was never 
more heard of, and that it is not known what became of 
him (3). But there is in the Collection of the Publick Atts, 
a Letter of Cardinal Julius de Medici, dated the 5th of 
July 1518, notifying to the King, that in a Conſiſtory 
held that day, Cardinal Adrian was depoſed and ſtript of 
all his Preferments, intimating withal to the King, that 
it was on his account. But it is more probable, he was 
puniſhed for his Crime againſt the Pope. However this 
be, a few days after, the Pope gave Cardinal J olſey the 
Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, 
ſuppoiing he wanted it to maintain the Dignity of Cardinal, 

The Negotiation of the two Cardinals proceeded very 
lowly, ſince it was not ſufficient to incline Henry to the 
League, but the reſt of the Sovereigns were alſo to give 
their conſent, Accordingly, the Pope ſollicited to the ut- 
molt of his power all the Potentates, magnifying the dan- 
ger to wluch the Chriſtian Religion was going to be in- 
tallibly expoled, In ſhort, every Prince returning him 
the ſame anſwer, namely, that it was neceſſary all the 
Sovereigns ſhould unite in this affair, he ſent a Bull to 
his Legates in England, impowering them to conclude be- 
tween the Emperor, and the Kings of France and Spain, 


(1) At the requeſt of King Henry, and the King of France, Holli 
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a League againſt the Turk, His intent was, that the 1518. 
League ſhould be offenſive, elſe it would be of no ad- 
vantage to him, unleſs the Tark really intended to invace 
Chriſtendom, which was hitherto thought to be very un- 
certain, But Les was too well known, for the Princes 
to be thus taken in a Snare which tended only to render 
the Pope maſter of their own, and their people's Money. 
So, pretending zealouſly to enter into his project, they 
contented themſelves with concluding together a defenſive 
League for the protection of the Pope, the Holy See, 
and their reſpective Dominions, againſt all Invaders, and 
particularly againſt the Emperor of the 7 ur#s (4), Ts 
Pope was declared Head of the League, provided he 14 
tined it within ſuch a time, But, the Treaty made no 
mention of what each of the Allies was to furniſh. All 
which ſhows, this League, according to the Intention t 
the Parties, was only to caſt a miſt before people's eyes, 
to give the Pope ſome ſatisfaction, and perhaps to frightcin 
the Turks, 

This was not what the Pope deſired. He could have 7/- 7» 

wiihed, all the Princes of Chriſtendom had joined together 2, 
in an oftenſive League againſt the Turk, and ingaged to jy b. 43: -. 
ſend their Forces to Conſtantinaple, to attack the Ottoman 591 - 
Emperor in his Metropolis. In that caſe, he knew, e 
the moſt remote would have been eaſily induced to fur- 5 
niſh their quota in Money. Since the Frentick Zeal for 
Cruſades was over, the Popes had loſt no occation to 
rekindle the ſame zeal, which had formerly procured fo 
many advantages to their Predeceſſors. But the People as 
well as the Princes were entirely diſcouraged, becauſe it 
was too viſible that the Cruſades had been profitable to 
none but the Popes. So, for once, the Chriſtian Princes 
were contented to make a defenſive League, to ſhow on- 
ly, they were ready to defend Chriftendom againſt the 
attacks of the Infidels, deferring to take other meaſures 
till they ſhould be obliged, Les X ſeeing he could ob- an. pub. 
tain no more, approved and ratified tie League the 3 1ſt XIII. P. 69 t. 
of December, after which it was never more mentioned, 
All the terrible preparations of the Turks to fall upon 
the Chriſtians, as was affirmed, entirely vaniſhed, as ſoon 
as the Pope found, his Artifices could not produce the 
effect he expected. 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, Cardinal 7//{ſey, Sera 
jointly with the French Ambaſſadors, was employed in ee be- 
preparing the Treaties, agreed upon, to be ſigned. MO ae 
England. 

The firſt related to the marriage between the Prin- 1. 7 f 
ceſs Mary and the Dauphin, which was to be folemnized Marriage 
as ſoon as the young Prince ſhould be full fourteen years 2 9s 
old, each of the two Kings promiſing to pay five hundred 2 
thouſand Crowns, in caſe it was his fault that the Mar- p. 624-641. 
riage was not compleated. Mary's Dower was to be 
three hundred thirty three thouſand Crowns of Gold, one 
half to be paid on the day of Marriage, and the other 
within a year after, The jointure was to be as great . 
as had ever been aſſigned to any Queen of France, and 
particularly to Ann of Bretagne, and Mary of England, 

Wives to Lewis XII. 

The ſecond Treaty was upon the reſtitution of Tournay, 11. Treaty 
for which Francis I, ingaged to pay Henry ſix hundred 2% Tour- 
thouſand Crowns of thirty-five-pence Tournois each, be- 604. 
ſides fifty thouſand Livres Tournois due to him from the Hal. 
Inhabitants (5). But out of theſe two ſums Francis was 
to keep back the Princeſs Mary's Dower. As to the 
payments, he obliged himſelf to pay fifty thouſand Livres 
upon taking poſſeſſion of the place, and then twenty-five 
thouſand Livres every ſix months till the whole ſum 
was paid (6). 

The third Treaty concerned the Outrages which might III. Teer 
be committed for the future againſt the Peace, by the % 
Subjects of either King, and contained certain regulations Act. Pub. 
to procure ſpeedy reparation. X111.9.049- 

By the fourth, the two Monarchs agreed upon an in- v. 49 
terview in the Village of Sandinfelt, between Ardres and about an 
Guiſnes. tan 

p. 679. 

Theſe Treaties being ſigned the 14th of October, car dina- 
the French Ambaſladors gave Cardinal Valſey their Maſ- Wolley i 
ter's Letters Patents, whereby he bound himſelf to pay _—_ 
him an annual Penſion of twelve thouſand Livres Tour- © 
nois, to ſatisfy him for the loſs of the Biſhoprick of Tour- 


nay. 


ngſb. p- 845. 


(2) In Cheap/ide one of the Mules broke looſe from her Leader, and overturned her own and two or three of the other Mules Carriages ; which 
fell with ſuch violence, that ſeveral of them unlocked, and there fell out of them old Hoſe, tern Shoes, pieces of roaſted Meat, bits of Bread, 


Eg25, and ſuch vile Baggage. Hall, fol. 64. 


3 Polydore Virgil lays, Adrian bequeathed a magnificent Palace in Rome, to the King of England his Patron, which was called the Egle 


Palace, and is now poſſeſſod by the Family of Colonna, 


4) Lord Herbert ſays, this Treaty is fingular in its kind, and an excellent Precedent for Peace to future Ages ; and therefore recites it more at 
9 ( as he fays) it ſeems to have been the Rule by which Henry framed his Actions many years after. See p. 31, of the Comp. Ht. 
61. * d 


(5) The whole was but fifry thouſand, whereof was paid. See 
twenty three th uind Livres. fall, fol. 6 53 and tow, p- = 


, tournay was d:livered up ts the King of France on Febr 


Rymer, p. 642. Oar Hiſtorians fay, the Arrears that remaiged due were 
8. 1519+ Hell, fol. 67. 
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1518. As ſoon as the two Kings had ratified the Treaties, 
F ſpoujals of and ſolemnly ſwore to the Peace at Londin and Paris, 
ae the King and Queen of France, acting in the name of 
p.666-678, the Dauphin their Son, affianced the Princeſs Mary, re- 

preſented by the Earl of //orcefter (1) her Proxy. This 
Ceremony was performed at Paris the 21ſt of Decem- 
ber (2). 

1519. Europe enjoyed then a profound T ranquillity. But upon 
Death of the the death of the Emperor Maximilian (3), the 12th of 
© "porvre January 1519, new troubles aroſe, By his death, France, 
Herbert, Spain, Italy, Germany, England, Scotland, the Low-Coun- 

tries, were ingaged in Wars no leſs fatal to them than 
Francis and the former. As ſoon as Maximilian was in his Grave, 
N the Kings of France and Spain openly declared them- 
* ſelves Candidates for the Empire, and began to cabal 
Mezerai among the Electors to obtain their defires. This threw 
Guicciatde the Electors into great perplexity. On which ſide ſoever 
they turned, they ſaw for themſelves, for Germany, for 
all Europe, advantages and inconveniencies which deſerv- 
ed their whole attention, It would have been the inter- 
eſt of Germany to keep the ballance even between the 
two Monarchs who aſpired to the imperial dignity, and 
to reject both. But by chuſing one of the Competitors, 
ſuch ſuperiority would be given him as could not but be 
fatal to all Europe, and particularly to Germany. I ſhall 
not farther inſiſt upon the reaſons which the Electors 
had to chuſe one or reject both. It is well known, on 
theſe occaſions, the publick good does not always ſerve 
for rule and foundation to form deciſions of this nature. 
The Pope's Les X wiſhed, as it was indeed his intereſt, the Electors 
I:terefls, would agree to chuſe one of their own Body. Charles 
being poſleſſed of the Kingdom of Naples, and Francis 
of the Duchy of Milan, the election of one of theſe Mo- 
narchs could not but one day diſturb the peace of 7taly, 
and prove deſtructive to the papal power. Accordingly 
the Pope uſed his utmoſt endeavours to perſwade the 
Electors to take that courſe. But however, he was for- 
ced to act privately for fear of making the two Candi- 
dates his Enemies, by openly declaring againſt them. 

Deatt of Whilſt the reſolution of the Electors was impatiently 
Lorenzo de expected, Lorenzo de Medici the Pope's Nephew, was 
8 ſeized with a diſtemper that laid him in his Grave. By 

ecke this unexpected accident, that branch of the Family of 

Medici was reduced to the Perſon of the Pope, ſole law- 
ful deſcendent of Coſmo the Great, who firſt acquired the 

The Pope Sovereignty of Florence, Some endeavours were uſed to 
i,, perſwade the Pope to reſtore his Country to liberty; but 
REA „ he did not love the Florentines well enough to ſuffer them 
by a Legate. to enjoy ſo valuable a bleſſing, of which he had taken fo 

much pains to deprive them. Reſolving therefore to keep 
that State, he ſent Cardinal Julius de Medici natural 

He annexes Son of Julian his Uncle, to govern in his name. Short- 
ve Ducky ly after, he annexed the Duchy of Urbins to the Church, 
eo the and razed the Walls of the Capital, for fear /a Rovere 
Charch. ſhould think of recovering it. 

The El, The Electors being aſſembled to proceed to the Elec- 
meets tion of an Emperor, Francis and Charles ſent Ambaſla- 
72 dors to the Aſſembly to manage their concerns. The 
Guicciard. Pope would have a Nuntio there too, who had orders 
Pol. Virg. privately to endeavour to cauſe them both to be rejected; 

but however, to conform himſelf outwardly to the diſpo- 

H-nry af fition of the Electors. Henry VIII perceiving the difficul- 
Pires tothe ties Which would occur in the choice of either of the 
Empire. Candidates, fent Richard Pace to the Diet to try whe- 
Herbert» ther there was any thing to be expected for him. But 

as he thought of it too late, his Ambaſſador found the 
aftair ſo advanced, that he did not think fit to expoſe the 
King's honour, He writ to him therefore, that indeed ſome 
of the Electors (4) ſhowed an inclination to favour him: 
That the Pope would have likewiſe ſupported him to the 
utmoſt of his power, had he declared ſooner ; but that 
matters were ſo ordered, that the Election would infallibly 
be over before proper meaſures could be taken to accom- 

41.1. pliſh his project. And indeed, a few days after, on the 

deer 28th of June, Charles King of Spain was declared Em- 

Spain's peror, by the name of Charles V, or rather of Charles 

8388 Quint, as he was then, and ſtill is called to this 

| day (5). 


(1) Rapin miſtaking the Name for the Title ſays Somerſet.— - He was accompanied in his Embaſſy to France by Nicolas Weft Biſhop of Ely, the 
Lord St. John, Sir Nicalas Vaux, Sir Fobn Pecby, and Sir Thomas Bulleyn. Hall, fol. 66. A 

(2) This year was inſtituted the College of Phyſicians in London, King Henry's Charter for that purpoſe bears date Ofober 23. By the * 
pointment, in this Corporation, or College, are included the Phyſicians in London, and ſeven rniles round that City. The Phyſicians named in the 
Charter, are, Jabs Chamber, Thomas Linacre, Fernand de Victoria, Nicolas Halſewell, Jobn Francis, and Robert Yaxley. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 13+ 


p. 654 


(3) He was King of the Romans, and called Emperor, though never crewned by that Title. Some fay, the reaſon was becauſe he declined Bo 
Charge and Hazard of going into Italy to receive the Imperial Crown at the Pope's hands. He ſpent his leifure-hours in Feetry, 2 — 
Hiſtory of his Life in Dutce Verſe. As Knight of the Garter, his Obſequy was ſolemnly kept in St. Paul's, by our King and the Knights 


Order. Herbert, p 


34. | 
(4) The Electors of Mentz, Colegne, and Triers, ſtood fo affected, that Pace thought if our King had put in ſooner, he would have carried it. 


Herbert, b. 33 


(5) Inſtead of ſpending his Money in bribing the Electors, as Francis did, particularly the Marquiſs of Brandenburgh, he * — 
merous Forces, which he brought to Francfort. Whereupon the Majority of the Electors (wiz. the Archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne, the 8 
Palatin, and the Duke of Saxony, ) being thereby terrified and over-awed, agreed to chuſe him. There were then but ſeven Electors, which, See 
gether with the four juſt now mentioned, were the Archbiſhop of Treves or Triers, the Marquiſs of Br andenburgh, and the King of ACTI 
utcciard, I. 13. The EleQtorate of Bavaria was appointed in 1648, and that of Brunſcuic - Lunenburgb - Hanover, in 1693. 


b) 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


The Election of Charles was a terrible mortification 1510 

to Francis I, All the World immediately thought, the 7 ; 
jealouſy between theſe two potent Princes would infalli- near 
bly occaſion bloody Wars ; and this opinion was but too ban f 
well confirmed by experience. Beſides the King of France's Nati l. 
jealouſy, which was, doubtleſs, one of the chief cauſes of Ch 
the following rupture, there were differences between & wy 
them of very great importance, and extremely difficult Gu 
to adjuſt, Francis I, had pretenſions to the Kingdom 
of Naples, Moreover by the Treaty of Noyon, Charxle, 
was bound to reſtore Navarre to Henry d' Albret, with- 
in four months after ſigning the Treaty, and this Article 
was yet unperſormed. On the other hand, Charles, as 
Heir of the Houſe of Burgundy, believed he had a law- 
ful title to the Duchy of that name. He pretended that 
after the death of the laſt Duke his Great-Grandfather, 
Lewis XI had unjuſtly ſeized it, upon a bare Allegation 
that it was a Male Fee, though the contrary was evident, 
He had ſuffered his title to he dormant during his Mino- 
rity. But after he was of Age he had thoughts of revi- 
ving it, and the imperial Dignity lately obtained, helped 
very much to confirm him in that reſolution. The Du- 
chy of Milan was another cauſe of diſpute, which would 
naturally beget a War between theſe two Monarchs, It 
could not be denied that it was a Fief of the Empire, 
and yet Lewis XII had ſeized it, and Francis I, re-con- 
quered it, and was now in poſleflion, without either's be- 
ing inveſted by the Emperor Maximilian, or fo much 
as defiring it. Charles therefore could alledge it was his 
duty to maintain the rights of the Empire, and endea- 
vour to diſpoſſeſs the King of France of that Duchy. 
The Duke of Gueldres afforded another occaſion of 
quarrel] between theſe two Monarchs, He was a pro- 
feſſed Enemy to the Emperor, and France protected him 
openly. Finally, the Treaty of Næyen gave Charles a- 
nother cauſe of complaint. He pretended, Francis had 
extorted from him ſo diſadvantagious a Treaty, by 
threatening War when his affairs neceſſarily required his 
preſence in Spain, to take poſſeſſion of his Kingdoms : 
That therefore the Reſignation of the Kingdom of Na- 
varre, and the Penſion of a hundred thouſand Crowns, 
to which he had been ingaged, under the ſpecious pretence 
of a maintainance for the Princeſs his future Spouſe, were 
nothing elſe but the price of a Peace he had been made 
to purchaſe. 

But though theſe two Monarchs looked upon each o- 57. ,; 

ther with a jealous and envious Eye, and wanted not , Fra 
pretences for a War, neither of them durſt however be- Y Fut. 
gin before he had ſounded the reſt of the Sovereigns. 
And how they ſtood affected will alſo be neceflary to 
know, for the better underſtanding the Sequel, the inter- 
eſts of Princes giving to Hiſtory a perſpicuity, which 
without that aſſiſtance is ſought for in vain. 

Leo X was equally afraid of the two Monarchs, being of 1: x. 
ſenſible, to which ſide ſoever the Ballance inclined, 1ta- 
ly muſt be in danger, If he could have ſet them at va- 
riance without making Italy the ſeat of the War, he 
would freely have done it. But that was not poſlible. 
Much leſs was it in his power to ſtand Neuter. The 
reaſon is, becauſe he could not hinder the conteſts about 
Naples and Milan from being decided by Arms, and 
therefore could not avoid interpoſing in a quarrel, which 
would ſo nearly concern him. He took therefore the 
courſe which beſt agreed with his temper, and that was 
to be reſerved and manage both the Monarchs, till he : 
found it his intereſt to declare himſelf, But through all Meer. 
his diſguiſes, he diſcovered however ſome partiality to the 
Emperor, in the grant of a diſpenſation to hold the Em- 
pire with the Kingdom of Naples, though that was direct- 
ly contrary to the Terms on which he had given him 
the inveſtiture of that Kingdom. Francis complained of 
it, but the Pope excuſed it as not having in his power to 
refuſe, without involving himſelf in troubles from which 
it would not have been eaſy for him to be delivered. 

As for Henry VIII, the poſture of affairs between gf Henry 
Charles and Francis might have rendered his Reign very VIII. 
glorious, had he not entirely given himſelf up to the in- 


tereſted Counſels of Cardinal Molſcy. He had it in his 
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1519. power to preſerve the peace of Europe, by 1 the the reforming of them to his care (3). But this was 1519. 
x allance even between the two Rivals, without ſuftering only to increaſe his Authority, and ſubject the whole 
it to incline too much to either ſide. This was his Church of England to his Orders. When he faw him- V & 
grand intereſt as well as the Kingdom's, and accordingly ſelf inveſted alone with the Dignity of Legate, he let e 


Ti 
| Z 


this was his reſolution, Hence it was that he frequent- looſe, if I may ſo ſay, the Reins to his Vanity, He ſaid Pol. View 
ly ingaged in one or other ſide, but not always as the Maſs after the manner of the Pope himſelf, not only Bi- Hi 
intereſt of Europe, the welfare of his Realm, and his ſhops ſerving him therein, but Earls and Dukes giving him 3 
own Glory required. Thus whilſt he thought to follow Water and the Towel. When he walked into the City, 


Hoblingch. 
the maxims of good policy, he ſerved, without perceiving two Croſſes were carried before him by two of the tall 
it, to gratify the paſhons of his Miniſter, as will be ſeen eſt Prieſts that could be found, mounted on the higheft 
hereafter. Horſes. One of theſe Crofles was that of Legate, and 
gab Ni- Charles and Francis were ſo convinced of the advanta- the other that of York. At firſt theſe things ſerved on- 


ges to be reaped from the King of England's Friendſhip, ly for diverſion to the People, who paſſed their jeſts up- 
ga N, that they neglected nothing which they thought would on this external Pomp (4). But preſently after, were ſelt 
2. procure it. "The beſt or rather the only means to that much more grievous effects of the Power aſſumed by the 
Herbert» end was to gain Cardinal J/elſey to their intereſts. And Legate. A new Court of juſtice was erected, called the The N 
therefore, they ſpared neither Flatteries nor Promiſes, nor Legate's Court, the juriſdiction whereof extended to all 1 erefled, 
Preſents, to make him their Friend. They took occaſion actions relating to conſcience ; that is, properly ſpeak- pol. virg, 
ſometimes to write to him, on purpoſe to ſtile him Their ing, to all the actions of Life, ſince there is ſcarce any Herbert. 
Friend, Their Father. In their Letters they extolled his but where Conſcience may be ſome way concerned. One Hollingh. 
Virtue, his Prudence, his Capacity, in ſuch affected Terms, John Allen, being made Judge of this new Court, com- 
that he muſt have been blind not to ſee, they had farther mitted numberleſs Rapines and Extortions, under co- 
Nur Ca- views than to expreſs their eſteem for him. Molſey made Jour of reforming the Manners of the People, though he 
ee good uſe of theſe Teſtimonies of their Friendſhip, to ob- was himſelf a Perſon of an infamous Character (5). Strict Herbert. 
deny * ſerve to his Maſter how formidable he was to theſe two enquiry was made into the Life and Manners of every 
Monarchs, ſince they did not diſdain even to careſs his Body, which gave occaſion to the new Judge to oppreſs 
Miniſter. But withal, it ſerved him to inſinuate how far all that obſtinately refuſed to compound with him. Par- 
his own merit excelled that of other Miniſters, ſince it ticularly, he pretended that his Juriſdiction reached to all 
was univerſally known. All this produced the effect he Suits ariſing from Wills or Marriage-Contracts, and drew 
expected. Henry deemed himſelf the Arbiter of Europe, to his Court numberleſs Cauſes, without the King's Judges 
and remained ſo perſuaded of his Favorite's Capacity, that daring to oppoſe it (6). On the other hand, the Legate 
he no longer ſaw but with his Eyes, or ated but by his treated the Clergy with inconceivable rigour, and confer- 
advice, red all the Benefices of the Kingdom on his Creatures, 
Ns Cardin Thus J/olſey was then at the top of the Wheel. He without troubling himſelf about the Rights of the Churches, 
, vas Favorite, Prime Miniſter, Lord Chancellor, Admi- the Monaſteries, or the Patrons. This is what had ever 
jom-"% niſtrator of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Mells, Archbi- occaſioned violent quarrels between the Kings of Eng- 
ſhop of York, ſole Legate d Latere, Campejus his Col- land and the Court of Rome, and given birth to the fa- 
legue being recalled. He had a Penſion from the Em- mous Statute of Præmunire, daily violated by the Legate, 
peror, and the King of France, and received an immenſe the King ſuffering in him things which he would not 
profit from his Chancellorſhip, by the Privileges annex- doubtleſs have allowed in the Pope himſelf, and being 
ed thereto by the King. Beſides this, the King never informed no farther than the Cardinal pleaſed. At laſt, 
ceaſed making him Preſents, and giving him continual the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeeing ſo many oppreſſions, 
occaſions of increaſing his Incomes. On the other hand, thought it his duty to acquaint the King, who ſeemed 
the Pope, the Emperor, the King of France, and the Re- ſurprized, and charged the Archbiſhop to tell the Cardi- 
publick of Venice, ſtrove with emulation to gain his Good- nal, that it was his pleaſure he ſhould amend whatever 
Will, and ſeemed, as I may ſay, to glory in their depen- was amiſs (7). The effect of this Remonſtrance was, that H-rbert. 
48. Pub. dence upon him. The beginning of the year, Francis I the Cardinal ſtill more hated the Archbiſhop for whom he 7! Vir: 
Kill p.091- ſent him Letters Patents, whereby he conſented, that he had already conceived an averſion, for ſubſcribing himſelf Ae 
ſhould alone regulate the Ceremonies of his Interview with in one of his Letters, Your Brother of Canterbury (8). But 
Henry, giving him thereby an authentick Teſtimony of ſhortly after, one John London a Prieſt (9), boldly accuſ- 
his confidence in his probity, upon a point of which ing the Judge of the Legate's Court, it was not poſlible 
Kings are commonly very jealous. Mean while, the ad- to hinder the affair from coming to the King's Know- 
vances ſuch great Princes made the Cardinal, did not ledge. As the Judge was convicted of numberleſs Miſde- 


1 argue ſo much their eſteem for him, as their fear of loſing meanours, the King ſo reprimanded the Cardinal, that 
Eyis the Friendſhip of the King his Maſter, Francis I, to from thenceforward he became, it not better, yet more 
“ give Henry a freſh mark of his reſpect, deſired him to wary at leaſt. 
brad Seve ſtand Godfather to his ſecond Son, afterwards King of The Grandeur, Riches, Power, and Authority enjoyed Cardina! | 
bn. France by the name of Henry II. "Theſe things demon- by /olſey in England, were not capable of fatisfying his 222 1 
ſtrate Henry's happy ſituation, and how glorious his Reign Ambition, whilſt there was {till one ſtep higher to Which e 4y 
might have been, had he wiſely improved theſe Advanta- a Churchman could aſcend. He had begun ſome time mans = ce 
ges. But unfortunately for him, inſtead of acting for him- ſince to take meaſures to become Pope, when the See 3 
ſelf and his own Glory, he laboured in effect for his Fa- ſhould be vacant, and the King of France had now of- 
vorite's intereſts. fered him the Votes of fourteen Cardinals. But ſince 
Cardinal It would have been hard to conceive to what height Charles was elected Emperor, Volſey thought him moſt 
: s the Cardinal's Pride was carried, if all the Hiſtorians capable to procure him the Papacy, and probably, conti- 
A % had not taken care to deſcribe it, and all in the ſame nued a private Negotiation with him. For that purpoſe, 
Colours. The Legateſhip of Campejus ſetting that Car- he gradually diſengaged the King his maſter from the 
dinal upon a level with him, he could not long bear Intereſt of France, to turn him to the Emperor. Mean 
A. Pub, that equality, By his credit at Rome he had cauſed him while, he believed he could not, without too much diſ- 
1 734» to be recalled (1), and himſelf appointed fole Legate, covering himſelf, hinder the Interview of Francis and | 
bunt, © With power to viſit the Monaſteries, and all the reſt of Henry, which had been deferred till the year 1520 (10). | 
the Clergy (2). To obtain this Commiſſion, he had But he well knew how to prevent the ill-effes this In- | 
taken care to defame to the Pope all the Clergy of the terview might praduce againſt the Emperor his new friend. 
Kingdom, intimating, how neceſſary it was to commit Beſides, he could not think of loſing the pleaſure of ap- 
enry 


(1) Fobn Clarke, Doctor of Law, was ſent to Rome for this purpoſe. The Pope's Commiſſion to Wolſey is dated June 10. 1519. Herbert, p. 42. 

(2) By Virtue of his Legatine Commiſſion, he might ſummon the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and all other Biſhops within the King's Dominions, to 
aſſemble at his Convocation. He might ſuperintend and correct what he thought irregular within their Juriſdictions ; appoint all Officers in the Spiritual 
Courts, and preſent to all Eccleſiaſtical Benefices ; canſtitute Maſters of Faculties and Maſters of Ceremonies, to advance his Dignity, and exerciſc a viſitato- | 
rial Power over Monaſteries and Colleges, and all the Clergy, exempt and not exempt ; and this for one whole year, from the date of the Bull, Fidg-; 
Life of Joſey, p. 100. Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 734. g 
(3) The Clergy were ſo defamed by the Cardinal's Information, that they were termed, Dati in reprelum ſenſum, given up to reprobate Senſe, and the 
like, in the original Bull among our Records, which Lord Herbert ſays, he ſhould have inſerted at large, but that it is too long and infamous to the 
Hierarchy and all religious Perſons, p. 42. Compl. Hif. The Cardinal intended to viſit all the Monaſteries in Eng/and, that diſcovering their 
corruptions, he might the better juſtify the Deſign he had to ſuppreſs moſt of them, and convert them into Biſhopricks, Cathedrals, Collegiate Churches, 1 
and Colleges 3 but was diverted from his Deſign... However, he led the way, to the total Suppreflion of them that followed afterwards, Burnet” Ref. 


Tom. 1. p · 20. 


(4) Inſomuch that Polydore Virgil ſays, it grew to a Jeſt, as if one Croſs did not ſuffice for the expiation of his Sins. ; 
(5) He was thought to be guilty of Perjury. Herbert, p. 33. Pol. Virg. 
(6) He had a great number of Spies and Informers diſperſed every where, to let him know what Livings became vacant, that he might fill them up imme- 
diately ; and what Perſons of note died in every Town or Pariſh, that he might cite their Executors to prove the Wills in his Court. Bid. 
(7) Polydore Virgil ſays, the King replied to the Archbiſhop, That be ſhould not baue beard of theſe things but by bim ; adding, that no Man is ſo 
t — any where as in bis own Houſe ; therefore, I pray you, (ſays he) Father, go to Wolſey, and tell bim, if any thing be amiſs that be amend it, Her- | 
ert, p. 33» | 
(8) When the Bearer of the Letter informed the Archbiſhop what offence the Cardinal had taken at his Subſcription, he aid, with ſome ſhew of Re- 
ſentment, Peace, knooeft then not that the Man is inebriated with Profperity, Hollingſh. p. 848. | 
(9) Raprn, by miſtake, calls him a Prigſ of London, | See Herbert, p. 33. 


(10) Both Kings in the mean while agreeing, not to cut off their Beards till they ſaw one another. Herbert, p. 34+ 
No; XXXVIII. VoI. I. 3 "als | 9 B33 | pearing 
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1519. pearing before the Court of France with a magnificence 
little inferior to that of a King, and of ſeeing himſelf, in 
the preſence of the Engliſh, honoured and carefled by the 
King of France, and his whole Court, as he would pro- 
bably be. This was an opportunity which a perſon ſo fond 
of pagcantry and oſtentation could not neglect. 

Aﬀeirs of The Emperor had reaſon to careſs Cardinal olſey. 
K 8 He had met in Spain with unexpected difficulties. The 
Caſtilians and Arragonians were bent to preſerve their Pri- 
vileges, which were continually attacked by the Emperor's 
Flemiſb Counſellors. On the other hand, the Emperor, 
on pretence of the Criſade publiſhed by the Pope, having 
demanded a Tenth of the Clergy, that demand had cauſ- 
ed throughout Spain Troubles which very much embarraſ- 
ſed that Prince. There had been alſo an Inſurrection in 
The Emperor Auſtria which was not appeaſed without difficulty. In 
«nt K-97 7 ſhort, the King of France was privately labouring to raiſe 
France . * a 7 6-6 
equally Crs the Emperor troubles in Naples, Sicily, Navarre, and to 
Wolſy's withdraw his Allies from him. All this made Henry's 
Fringbip. Friendſhip ſo neceſſary to him, that it is no wonder he 
ſhould endeavour to win the Cardinal to his fide, ſince 
the Miniſter's Credit was the only way to gain the ma- 
ſter. The King of France uſed the fame method, which 
excecdingly increaſed the Cardinal's pride; who ſeeing 
himſelf courted by theſe two Monarchs, had it in his 
power, if I may ſo ſay, to ſet what price he pleaſed upon 
his Services. 
Aan Whilſt all the World was impatiently expecting the 
8 effect of the Jealouſy between the Emperor and King 
of France, the affairs of Scotland fill remained in the 
ſame ſituation, that is, in extreme diſorder becauſe of the 
Regent's abſenee. When he went from Scotland he 
hoped to return in few Months, but was not ſuffered to 
France &> follow his Inclination. Francis I, foreſeeing the want he 
E";. 1.4, might have of England, had made a private Treaty with 
ef Albany Henry, promiſing to detain the Duke of Albany in France. 
- Frince. "Thus Henry obtained by another way, what the Parlia- 

bert. . | , 
ment of Scotland had plainly refuſed him. It was very 
eaſy to conceive, why he oppoſed the Duke of Albany's 
return, His deſign was to throw Scotland into trouble and 
confuſion, to have an opportunity to interpoſe in the affairs 
of that Kingdom, under colour of ſupporting the Intereſts 
of the young King his Nephew. He could not therefore 
execute it better, than by fomenting Diſcord among the 
Nobility, which the Regent's preſence might have reme- 
died, But the War which afterwards broke out between 
Charles and Francis, and wherein he was but too much 
concerned, prevented the proſecution of his deſigns againſt 
Scotland. Probably this ſaved the Kingdom, which o- 
therwiſe was in great danger of being conquered by the 
Engliyh. 

DH e Before I cloſe the year 1519, I muſt not forget to re- 

Moxico 4 mark, that this ycar the Emperor received the news of the 

New->Pane diſcovery, and beginning of the Conqueſt of Mexico and 

New-Spain. The mention of this particular is the more 

neceflary, though it ſcems foreign to our Hiſtory, as it 

was the Gold and Silver wherewith the new World fur- 

niſhed Spain, that contributed moſt to render Charles V fo 

powerful as he will hereafter appear. Beſides, Money 

growing more plenty, by the Trade carried on by other 

Countries with Spain, the Reader muſt not be ſurprized to 

find hereaſter more numerous Armies, greater magnificence 

in Princes Courts, and the Dowries of Princeſſes much 

larger than before. But Spain firſt improved the Gold 

and Silver of the new World, and was thereby enabled, 

in the Reigns of Charles Vth, and Philip IId, to aſpire to 
Univerſai Monarchy (1). 

1:20, The Confidence placed by Francis I in Cardinal Wol- 

The 5114s fey, in giving him power to regulate his Interview with 

*47 #e Henry, would have been very honourable for that Mini- 

buten de ſter, if, on the other hand, this proceeding had not ſhewn 

ro) 415 his little eſteem for him, as believing him liable to Cor- 

by Wok Ys ruption. Be this as it will, Volſey, by virtue of Powers 

X11, v.-05, received from the two Kings, made the 12th of March 

Mord 12. 1520, a Regulation, importing, among other things,“ that 

any the Interview ſhould be on the 4th of June (2) be- 

Hulin, m. © tween Ardres and Guiſnes ; That the King of Eng- 

land ſhould go towards Ardres, as far as conveniently 

he could (3), without paſſing however the Engliſb Pale, 


(1) Hernando Cortes, Undertaker of the Expedition to America, going, in the year 1518, with about four hundred Foot, 7 
little Field pieces, into many populous but diverſly affected Kingdoms, did ſo dexterouſly behave himſelf, that playing the part — 0 laid a 
dor, and ſometimes of a Soldier, he prewailed himſelf of all. And in concluſion, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of his Countrymen Enemics, 
Foundation of a greater Dominion than any Man before him did. Herbert, p. 34. See Don Ant. de Solis Hiſt. Mexico. 


(2) Within four days after the end of May. Rymer, p. 707. 
(4) He ſet out from Greenwich, May 21. Ste, p. 508. 


(5) In Eftremadura ; worth five thouſand Ducats yearly, The Town - Badajoz is deemed one of the 
commanded the Britiſb Troops in thoſe parts, had his right hand ſhot off here. he was 
(6) The Emperor of likewiſe the Queen Dowager of France, Henry's Siſter, once propoſed for his Wife, at the fight of whom (ſays Polydore) 
fo ſad, (ſhe being a celebrated Beauty) that he could not be perſuaded to dance. Herbert, p. 36. 
(7) The Treaty of Commerce made between England and Germany in 1506, was alſo now confirmed. R : 
(8) See the Liits of the Noblemen and others that attended the King and Queen, in Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIII. P. 730, 71% Guiſnes. The parts of 
(g) The King cauſed a Buildiug 328 Foot ſquare to be erected, from which a private Gallery reached to 
this great Building were artificially framed in England, and afterwards taken aſunder and brought home. 


was at Greenwich in his tidic. The two Kings met, on the pth of June, ja the Vale of Andren, and alghtids, walked hand in 
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&« and the King of France ſhould meet him at the place £29 
„ where he ſhould ſtop.” Hence, he ſo ordered it, that ; 
Francis paid the firſt Viſit to Henry. But he affigned for 
reaſon, that the King his maſter having croſſed the Seas, 

on purpoſe to do his Friend honour, it was very juſt, 
Francis ſhould in ſome meaſure make him amends, by 
advancing, to receive him, a little beyond the Limits of 

his own Territories in ſome open place appointed by De- 
puties on either ſide. The reſt of the regulation concerned 

the ſaſety of the two Monarchs, their Queens, the Queen 
Dowager of France, Siſter of Henry, Louiſa of Savoy Du- 
cheſs of Angaulime, Mother to Francis I, the Trains of 

the Princes and Princeſſes who were to aſſiſt at the Inter- 
view, the place where the two Kings were to meet and 
confer together, and laſtly, the Diverſions which the two 
Courts were to take. 

During the time between the Regulation and the Inter- Pn 
view, Francis cauſed the Cardinal to be ſounded, to know Willy 
whether, by his means, he could not prevail with Henry Aba, 
to reſtore Calais for a Sum of Money. This propoſal was, Herte:; 
doubtleſs, attended with ſecret promiſes to the Cardinal, 
anſwerable to ſo great a Service, ſince he did not think 
ht to reject it. He durſt not however ſpeak of it directly Bu & ton 
to the King; but tried ſo to manage, that others ſhould * +: 
inſpire him with the thought, that in caſe the King ad- 
viſed with him upon it, he might give his opinion more 
freely, To that end, in his Converſation he would fre- 
quently turn the Diſcourſe upon Calais, and ſay, as it 
were accidentally, J/hat have we to do with this Calais, 
that [lies on the Continent and] coſts us ſo much ? It were 
to be wiſhed we were honeſtly rid of it! This artifice fail- 
ing, he never ventured to make the King fo extraordinary 
a propoſal, and the rather as, being reſolved to engage 
with the Emperor, he was not ſo deſirous to oblige the 
King of France. 

The time of the Interview approaching, Henry(4) came Henry /: 
to Canterbury the 25th of May, in order to paſs his Mit- '*/* * 
funtide there, and then proceed to Calais. But next day 14 Fb 
news was brought him, that the Emperor was landed at 24 
Dover. This arrival ſurprized the whole Court, and per- _ 
haps the King himſelf, But the Cardinal had no reaſon Sto. 
to be ſurprized, ſince the Emperor had the 29th of March Hallingh 
laſt, promiſed by Letters Patents dated from Compoſtela, 
to give or cauſe to be given him by the Pope, the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Badajos (5), within two months after the Con- 
ference he was to have in perſon with the King of Eng- 
land, as appears in the Collection of the Publick Acts. Hence 48. Pu. 
it is plain, the Emperor's Journey to England had been XIIL VU 
reſolved ever ſince March, at leaſt between the Emperor 
and the Cardinal, But it is uncertain whether the King 
was informed of it. However this be, the Cardinal was 
commiſſioned to go and welcome the Emperor at Dover, 
where the King came alſo on the morrow. Then the 
two Monarchs went together to Canterbury, where Henry 
ſent for his Queen, who was extremely glad to ſee 
her Nephew the Emperor, having never ſeen him before(6). 

The Emperor's aim in this viſit was to diſſuade the King Hass. 
from the Interview with Francis; but he could not ſuc- Pol, Vop 
ceed, Henry making him ſenſible, he could not recede 

with honour, But very likely he had alſo in view, the 
ſecuring of Cardinal Molſcy, in order to gain, by his means, 

the King to his Intereſt. It is the common opinion, his f 
Joutney was not fruitleſs, but that he could obtain the 
Cardinal's fayour, only by promiſing to uſe all his Credit Wal. 
to raiſe him to the Papacy, in caſe Leo X died before him. 
Though the Emperor had not obtained all his deſires, he 
departed however very well ſatisfied with his viſit. Henry 
having promiſed not to enter into any Ingagement with the 

King of France to his prejudice(7). On the zoth of Hall 
May, Charles proceeded to Flanders, and Henry to Ca- 

lais (8). | ad Gan 

I ſhall not ſtay to deſcribe the Interview of the two "7" ©: 
Monarchs between Ardres and Guiſnes, as regulated by Francis #4 
the Cardinal. Whilſt it laſted, there was nothing but Hear, | 
Entertainments, Tournaments, Balls, Maſquerades, and _ 
other Diverſions, wherein the two Courts mixed to * Rall 
mutual ſatisſaction. Every thing on both fides was O Hollingds 
magnificent, that the Aſſembly was called, the 2 2 0 
the Cloth of Gald (9). But amidſt all the pleaſures w. 


Horſe, and feven 
and fifteen — Ambaſſs 


(3) A Mile. Did. 
Bulwarks of Spain. The Earl of Gallowey, who 


„ Fad. Tom. XIII. p. 7544 Ke. 


the Caſtle of - 
The Model whereof, rb — Tent 


Book XV. 20. HEN 


1520, the two Courts took together, the affairs however were 
gude be- not neglected, The following Articles were agreed upon 
een by the two Kings at their Conferences: That after Francis 
arg Ms ſhould have paid the million of Crowns, according to 
Junz 6 the late Treaty, he ſhould give Henry an annual penſion, 

for life, of a hundred thouſand Livres Tournois (1); That 
in caſe the Dauphin ſhould become King of England by 
his marriage with the Princeſs Mary, the penſion ſhould 
be continued to Mary and her Heirs for ever; That the 
differences between the Kings of England and Scotland, 
ſhould be referred to the arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy 
the King of France's Mother, and the Cardinal of York. 
'The two Kings parted not till the 24th of Zune, af- 
ter paſſing about three weeks together, in continual Di- 
verſions. 


Henry being returned to Calais, was pleaſed before he 
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miſes, or frighten him by threats, he publiſhed a Bull of 1520. 
Excommunication againſt him and his Followers. But e. 
Luther, regardleſs of theſe Thunders, renewed his Appeal , 
to a Council in very harſh Terms. The Pope exaſperated wh» aypea's 
that a ſingle Monk ſhould thus dare to brave him, deſired %%%“ 
the Elector of Saxony, then at Colagne, to put him to fies 
death, or ſend him to Rome. The Elector refuſing, the 

Pope's Nuncio ordered Luther's Books to be publickly 

burnt at Cologne, and Luther, in revenge, cauſed the 

[Pope's Bull and the] Decretals to be openly burnt at 
Mirtemberg, and publiſhed a Manifeſto in defence of his 
proceedings, He found himſelf ſupported by the Elector 

lits Sovereign, who earneſtly deſired to ſee a Reformation 

in the Church, 


Mean while, the Duke of Mirtemberg, who at the In- 77% Put: of 


Henry 2769 ſtance of Francis I, had forſaken the League of Swabia, 3 
| e: ſc the repaſſed into England, to repay the viſit received from the Was driven out of his Dominions, and the Emperor pur- e. 
N * Emperor at Canterbury. To that end, he came to Grawve- chaſed them. As the King of France was not then in 
18 N ling the 10th of July, and returned the ſame day to Calais. condition to protect him, he was forced to ſubmit to the 
| Ti: Empercr On the morrow, the Emperor, with the Lady Margaret Emperor's Terms, without hopes of being reſtored. 
Fife. % his Aunt, Governeſs of the Low-Countries, came to fee The troubles ſtill continued among the Scots, who were Table 
Hall. Henry at Calais, and ſtayed three days with him. "Theſe divided into two Factions, whereof Andrew Hamilton, and 45a 
Stow. mutual viſits made Francis extremely jealous, and not George Douglaſs (4) Earl of Arran were the Heads, 
> Heling. without reaſon. Probably, in theſe Conferences were laid During the year 1520, the Hamiltonians found means to 


the firſt foundations of the Alliance afterwards concluded 
between the Emperor and Henry. 


In a few days after, 
Henry returned into England. 


conſtrain Archibald Douglaſs Earl of Angus, one of thoſe 
left by the Regent to govern in his abſence, to relinquiſh 
his Poſt. After which they would have taken away his 


Letter of the The greateſt Princes very juſtly courted Cardinal Hal- Liſe. But with fourſcore Men he beat, in the Streets of 
22 * ſey. He abſolutely governed his maſter, who, in the pre- Edinburgh, above a thouſand of his Enemies, and drove 
n ſent ſituation of his affairs, could make the ballance in- them out of the City. All this ſerved only to exaſperate 
Ad bub. cline to which ſide he pleaſed. The Senate of Venice more and more the Factions againſt one another, fo that 
3 foreſeeing that a War would ſoon break out in Itah, en- at laſt Doxglaſs received into his Party all the friends of 
Juy% geavoured beforehand to make /Yolſey their Friend, by the two Humes, beheaded by the Regent, in order with 
ſhewing a great eſteem for him. There is in the Cz/- their aſſiſtance to withſtand his Enemies. Theſe were 
leftion of the Publick Acts, a Letter from the Doge to the ſad effects cauſed by the Regent's abſence, whom the 
* the Cardinal, to congratulate him upon the Interview of King of England hindered from returning into Scotland. 
"y the two Kings, as a work of his conſummate Wiſ- Mean while, the Truce between the two Kingdoms was AR; Pub. 
- dom (2). farther pralonged to the yth of April next year, by the XIII. b. 727 
we The Pope But this was only words, whereas the Pope, who foumd King o! France's mediation, and the Council of Scotland N 


Pub, 
97th 


ger © ſhould quickly want the Cardinal, thought he muſt 
3 »p.n gain him by ſomething more ſubſtantial, He granted 
Spaniſh Sees, him, as appears in the Collection, on the 29th of Fuly, as 
74 725: penſion of two thouſand Ducats upon the Biſhoprick of 
Palencia in Spain, and conſtituted him "perpetual Ad- 
miniſtrator of the See of Badajas, without prejudice to the 
Benefices he had or ſhould have for the fature, There is 
no doubt, this was done with the Emperor's Conſent, 
who endezvoured by degrees to gain ſo powerful a Mini- 
ſter, whoſe Credit was very neceſſary in the preſent ſitua- 
Table in tion of his affairs. He had left Spain full of troubles, oc- 
_ caſioned by the greedineſs of the Flemings, who only 
ſought to inrich themſelves at the expence of the Spa- 
niards. This had even obliged him to depart with ſome 
precipitation, for fear of being embroiled in affairs which 
might have prevented his going to receive the Imperial 
Crown. He had left for Governors in Spain, Adrian 
Flerentio Biſhop of Tortoſa, and the Conſtable of Caftile. 
But he was no ſooner gone, than ſeveral Lords, and ſome 
Cities of Ca/tile joined in a League for the defence of 
their Liberties, and expulſion of the Flemings. This 
League was followed by an open Rebellion, which very 
much embarraſſed the two Governors. Mean while, ha- 
ving drawn together a body of Troops, conſiſting partly 
of the Garriſons left in Navarre, they formed a good 
Army, and at length defeated and reduced the Male-con- 
tents to obedience. 2 
N. Emperr Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Spain, the Emperor was 
ucmwrd. preparing for his Coronation, which was ſolemnized the 
21ſt of Oclober (3). 
The Pepe Luther's deſection made then great noiſe in Germany. 
Hale the Les X endeavoured to excite all the Princes of the Em- 
16 7 pire againſt the Doctor, who had boldly appealed to a 
cyan} General Council, notwithſtanding Pope Pius the Second's 
Laer. Bull. In ſhort, after fruitleſs trials to win him by pro- 


poſitwely promiſed to ſend an honourable Embaſly to the 
King of England P defire a Peace (5). 

The paſture of affairs in the beginning of the year 1521. 
1521, did not promiſe the long contnuance of the Peace C 
of Europe. Four Sovereigns enjoyed almoſt the whole, n 2 
and had a great Influence upon the Dominions they were % Se- 
not poſſeſſed of, They were all four young, able and am- 7 ⁰= 
bitious enough to form vaſt projects, which could not be e. 
executed without putting all Europe in combuſtion. 

Francis I, ſecretly envying Charles V, ſought occaſion Of Fran is I, 
to ſhew his concern at ſeeing him on the Imperial Throne, 
and was thinking to uſe the pretence of recovering the 
Kingdom of Naples for himſelf, and Navarre for Henry 
d Albret. But his deſign of attacking the Emperor was 
founded upon another and more powerful motive, namely, 

Policy, which required his utmoſt endeavours to humble 
this formidable Rival, otherwiſe France might be in great 
danger. To execute this grand project, it would have 
been neceſſary for him to be wholly intent upon his at- 
faits, and to be a good Oecanomiſt, in order to ſupport 
the expence in which he Was going to engage. But un- 
happily for him, he was too much addicted to his plea- 
ſures, and very often applied to other uſes, the Money 
deſigned for the War. Moreover, he was too eaſily go- 
verned by his Miniſters, and ſtill more by the Ducheſs of 
Angoult*me his Mother, whoſe intereſts were often con- 
trary to his. However, he fancied his affairs in ſuch a 
poſture, as promiſed a happy Succeſs of his undertakings. 
Spain was diſaffected and agitated with inteſtine troubles, 
which probably would greatly embarraſs the Emperor. On 
the other hand, the Turks threatened Hungary, which 
the Emperor could not abandon without indangering his 
Auſtrian Dominions. In the next place, Frances flattered 
himſelf with having in the King of England a faithful 
friend, who would not forſake him, and who ſeemed to 


of Cloth of Gold. On the gth, they came and view'd the Camp or Place of Exerciſe, 300 yards long, and 106 broad, with Scaffolds on the Side for the 
Beholders. There were alſo ſet up two artificial Trees, with the Arms of the two Kings and their Afliſtants, on which were affixed the Articles of 
the Tufts, c. June 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, the two Kings, with ſeven Aſſiſtants each, encountered ail Comers, and came off with Applauſc. 
June 16th, was ſpent in feaſting and dancing with the Queens and other Ladies. June 17th, being Sunday, and the 1$th, being foul weather, they re- 
ſed. The 19th they continued their Courſes. On the 20th the Tournay began, where our King particularly got that Honour, that a brave French No- 
leman, with whom he fought, preſented him with his Horſe, as a Gage of his being overcome, On the 21ſt, the Sport was fo tough, that four of the 
Aſſiſtants were hurt. On the 22d the Barriers began. The 23d, our King, with his Siſter Queen Mary, went in maſquing Habits ro ſee the Frerob Queen 
a Ardres, Francis likewiſe going to the Engiif Queen. On the 24th, after many Complements, Embraces, and rich Preſents, they took leave of one 
another. Herbert, p. 37. See Hall, who ſeems. to have been an eye-witneſs, fol. 74, Cc. 4 | 3 
(1) This Sum was to be paid till the Marriage was ſolemnized, per werba de preſenti, between the Dauphin and: the Princeſs Mary ; and then, evety 
year afterwards to King Henry during his life. See Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 719, 720. TRA r 
) In this Letter the Doge compliments him in the ſtrongeſt Terms, and files him all along Domwnatio weſlra Reverendiſſima, and in one place, Ma- 
eſtatrs oF. altera. But it ſeems the Univerſity of Oxford was wont to outdo the Doge, and not ſcruple to beſtow abſolutely on the Cardinal the 


— of "jely, as appears from ſeveral Letters to him from that Univerſity. But it ſeems that Appellation was not then appropriated to Kings. Sec 
8, p. 178. a ts wh ; . 


(3) At Aix, the ſame day that. Salyman was crowned at Conflantinople ; and it is obſervable, that as Charles was the X¹ñH from Albertus, in whoſe time 
the Houſe of the Ottoman began, ſo Salyman was the XIth Prince of his Race. 210111 | Augen g 
9 Rapin by miſtake calls him Earl of Arran; whereas at this time the Earl of Arran was James Hamilton Ke above, p. 735. Note (5). 
14 This year the Earl of Kildare was diſcharged from the Office of Deputy, or Lord Lieutenant of Laland, which; was conferred on Tem. Hud 
of Surrey, and Lord Admiral. He went ever to his Goverament in the beginning of April, with about a thouſand Men, and remained there two 
years, in whigh time be had many Engagements with the Natives, and reduced the Earl of Deſmond to reaſon» Hell, fol. 20. Stew, p. 308. 
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be almoſt equally concerned, to prevent the too great ad- 
vancement of the Houſe of Auſtria, In a word, he ima- 
gined to have reaſon to expect that the Pope, with whom 
he was in Treaty for the Conqueſt of Naples, inſtead of 
helping to increaſe the Emperor's power, would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to humble a Neighbour, who could 
not but be a terror to him. All this was ſtrengthened 
with Francis's Alliances with the Yenetians and Switzers, 
who joining with the Pope and the King of England, 
would of courſe render him ſuperior to his Enemy, whoſe 
Kingdoms remote from each other, were leſs capable of 
giving mutual aſſiſtance. Thus Francis, flattered by theſe 
appearances, formed extraordinary projects ſuitable to his 
Ambition and Age, being then but twenty ſeven years 
old, 


Of CharlesV As for Charles V, he had not ye done any thing to 


O/ Leo X. 
CGuicciard, 


give a very advantageous Idea of him. His youth had 
been ſpent under the Guardianſhip of the Emperor Max- 
imilian his Grandfather, or of Margaret of Auſtria his 
Aunt, and fince he had afſumed the Adminiſtration of 
the Low-Countries, his Governor Chievres did all in the 
name of the Prince. His firſt proceedings, after the death 
of King Ferdinand, begot no great opinion of him, for 
he had ſcarce ſet foot in Spain, before the Country was all 
in commotion. His advancement to the Empire was 
owing, perhaps, to the little eſteem the World had for 
him. However, he was then the moſt potent Prince in 
Europe. Beſides the imperial Dignity, he poſſeſſed all 
Spain, the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the Low-Coun- 
tries, the Archduchy of Auſtria, and many other Provinces 
and Lordſhips in Germany. So, with his own Forces 
alone, he was able to withſtand Francis I, aſſiſted by 
all his Allies. Henry VIII was the only Sovereign that 
had at firſt embarraſſed him, by reaſon of his Union 
with France. But he had artfully drawn that 'Thorn out 
of his ſide, by means of Cardinal J/ol/ſey. With this he 
began, as I may ſay, to diſcover his Ability, which till 
then had been as it were concealed. After that, he dili- 
gently applied himſelf to gain the Pope, and ſucceeded to 
his wiſh. Thus at the time I am now ſpeaking of, he 
was become very formidable not only by his Forces, but 
alſo by the proofs he had given of his Capacity. As ſoon 
45 he was raiſed to the Empire, he rightly judged he ſhould 
find in Francis I, an Enemy that would ſpare nothing to 
make him feel the effect of his envy. For that reaſon 
he :hought early of means to ſcreen himſelf from his at- 
tempts, not only by a juſt defence, but even by attacking 
him firſt, He had two plauſible reaſons: One was, that 
the Crown of France withheld from him the Duchy of 
Burgundy, ſince the death of his Great Grandfather Charles 
the laſt Duke of Burgundy. The other concerned the 
Duchy of Milan, whereof Francis ought to have received 
the Inveſtiture from the Emperor, fince it was a Fief of 
the Empire, and yet he had never vouchſafed to ask it. 
He believed moreover to have cauſe of complaint for 
Francis's extorting from him the Treaty of Noyon as was 
before related. 

In vain therefore do the Hiſtorians of both ſides ſtrive 
to caſt the blame of the Rupture upon one or other of 
the two Monarchs. It is certain, both thought at the 
ſame time of making War, and took meaſures beforehand 
to execute their deſigns, though each privately endeavour- 
ed to engage his Rival in ſomething that ſhould make 
him be deemed the Aggreſſor. So, as the beginning of 
a Rupture is not to be judged of by the firſt Act of Ho- 
ſtility, but rather by the Cauſe, one can hardly be mi- 
ſtaken in affirming Charles V and Francis I, to be equally 
Authors of a War which ſet all Europe in a flame. Charles 
was not above one and twenty years of Age, but of a 
very different Character from that of his Enemy. Francis 
was too much addicted to his Pleaſures, whereas Charles 
was too intent upon his affairs, having been uſed to it 
from his youth. Francis was of a free and open Tem- 
per, but Charles was much more reſerved, He ma- 
turely thought of what he had to fay or do, and readily 
made uſe of artihce and evaſion to accompliſh his ends, 
framing his conduct by that of Maximilian and Ferdinand 
his Grandfathers. 

Les X had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his lot, could he 
have reſolved to live in quiet. He was abſolute maſter of 
the whole Eccleſiaſtical State, to which he had lately 
added all la Romagna, Modena, Reggio, and the Duchy 
of Urbino. His own, the Church's, and all /tahys grand 
Intereſt, was therefore to endeavour by all forts of means 
to keep the Ballance even between the Emperor and King 
of France, and to manage ſo, that neither of theſe two 
Monarchs ſhould become too powerful in Italy. This was 
very practicable, ſince his Dominions being ſituated be- 
tween thoſe belonging to theſe two Princes in 7taly, they 
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neceſſarily wanted him, in order to invade Naples or 
Milan. Thus, by keeping a ſtrict Neutrality, he would 
have probably freed Italy from a War, and preſerved 
the papal Power in its full Luſtre. But he was of too 
active a Spirit to remain in Peace, As he had a great 
opinion of his addreſs, he ventured to engage in all torts 
of affairs, how difficult ſoever they appeared, becauſe, let 
what would be the event, he hoped to get clear by ſome 
artifice. Beſides, he had this in common with all the 
Popes his Predeceſſors, that the reſpect for his Cha- 
racter removed his fear of being reduced to extremities, 
in caſe his undertakings were not crowned with ſucceſs. 
As to the reſt, he was entirely addicted to his Pleaſures, 
ſpending moſt of his time with Muſicians and Buffoons, 
and in ſome ſtill leſs innocent Diverſions. This, added 
to his liberal Temper, threw him into ſuch exceſſive ex- 
pences, that he was poor amidſt his vaſt incomes, and al- 
ways contriving means to procure Money. Hence his 
extraordinary Zeal to form a League againſt the Turks, 
becauſe it afforded him a pretence to levy Tenths upon the 
Clergy, and fell his Indulgences to the great ſcandal of all 
Chriſtendom (1), 

ad this Pope been of a more narrow genius, he would 
have doubtleſs maintained the Tranquillity of 7taly. 
But as he found himſelf capable of forming and execu- 
ting great deſigns, he had a mind to render his Pontifi- 
cate illuſtrious by ſome ſignal actions. Unfortunately for 
him and his Succeſſors, he reſolved to drive the French, 
Spaniards and Germans out of Italy, a project which may 
well be deemed extravagant. To accompliſh it, he was 
neceſſarily to make uſe of the one to ruin the others, 
and by thus cauſing the Ballance to incline all to one 
fide he could not but give Maſters to himſelf and all 
[taly, which he would have avoided by ſtanding Neuter. 


But what chiefly engaged him in this project, was his Guiccw2, 


defire to ſeize the Duchy of Ferrara, and recover Parma 
and Placentia, which he could not hope to effect, whilſt 
the French were poſſeſſed of the Duchy of Milan. On 
the other hand, he was ſomething uneaſy with reſpect to 
Florence. He could not help fearing that Francis would 
think of reſtoring the Florentines to their ancient Liberty, 
He reſolved therefore to begin with the French ; but took 
care not to diſcover his deſigns. On the contrary, he 
continued private Negotiations with the King of France as 
well as with the Emperor, and put both equally in hopes 
of his Friendſhip. Mean while, as his intent was always 
to remain in this medium, he ordered fix thouſand Men 
to be levied in Switzerland, and ſent for them into the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, having demanded a Paſſage through 
the Milaneſe, under colour of providing for the defence of 
his Towns. 


pet. 


Henry VIII was then more advantagiouſly ſituated than 97 Henry 
any King of England had ever been before him. He . 


was at Peace with all Europe except Scotland, which 
would have been glad to be left in quiet. Though he 
had now conſumed all the Money found in the King 
his Father's Coffers, he was however aſſured of being 
always ſupplied, fince he was in a good underſtanding 
with his Parliament, and had the art of managing the 
two Houſes with a very ſingular addreſs. Thus being 
able to raiſe numerous Forces, and at liberty to turn 
them which way he pleaſed, it was doubtleſs in his Power 
to render himſelf Umpire of Europe, For that rea- 
ſon Charles and Francis with equal ardor courted his 
Friendſhip, being ſenſible, he could invincibly obſtruct 
their deſigns, and cauſe the Ballance to lean to the fide 
he ſhould pleaſe: to eſpouſe. It was his intereſt to keep 
always in this Situation, till obliged to interpoſe in their 
differences, to hinder the one from riſing to the prejudice 
of the other. And indeed this was, his aim and intention. 
But unfortunately for him, his weakneſs for his Prime 
Miniſter the Cardinal was beyond all imagination. This 
Favorite had ſuch an aſcendant over him, that he inclin- 
ed him which way he pleaſed, always under the ſpecious 
colour of carrying his Glory to a greater height, though 
in reality he had only his own Intereſts in view. We 
have already ſeen ſenſible proofs' of his great influence 
over his Maſter, in what paſſed during and after the 
late War with France. He had perſuaded him to deliver 
to the Emperor Maximilian the City of Terouenne, which 
might have been of great Service to him, and to keep 
Tournay, which was of little or no advantage. After- 
wards, when he was in poſleffion of the Bi oprick ol 
Tournay, he had artfully perſuaded him that the keeping 
of that place would be an everlaſting Monument of his 


Glory. But when he ſaw, he was like to loſe the Bi- 


ſhoprick, and had ample amends offered him, he ſound 
other reaſons to convince him that he ought 10 part with 
a place which was of no benefit to him. We ſhall fee 


(1) This is the Pope of wham Bembo his Secretary reports this Saying: It bas been long and well knewon bow beneficial this Fable of Jeſvs Cir jt bas been ta us 
; ; - "= » 4 1 YL 2666 y . * ai 


and our Predecefſors, 


preſently 
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preſently that he led him alſo to make a very falſe ſtep 
in eſpouſing the Emperor's part againſt France, whereas 
his true intereſt was to keep the ballance even between 
theſe two Potentates. All this was done for the ſake of 
Cardinal J//olſey, who having the ambition to aſpire to 
the Popedom, thought to ſucceed by the Emperor's means. 
The Penſion procured him by Charles upon the Biſhop- 
rick of Palencia in Caſtile, and the Adminiſtration of the 
See of Badajos, at a time when he had not yet received 
any publick Service from him, are inconteſtable proofs 
that the Cardinal had ingaged with him, as being ſure 
of governing his Maſter as he pleaſed. Theſe things 
afforded no very advantagious Idea of Henry's penetra- 
tion. 

Such were the Characters, Intereſts, and Deſigns of 
the ſour principal Sovereigns concerned in the new War 
I am going to ſpeak of, The King of Scotland was yet 
too young to be reckoned among the Directors of the 
affairs of Europe, The Venetians ſought only to live in 
Peace, being, as I may ſay, exhauſted by the former 
War. However they could not avoid entering into this 
alſo. As for the Switzers, they were ſatisfied with their 
Penſions from France, and generally inclined to obſerve 
the Articles of their Alliance with that Crown. But 
they were not entirely ſecured from the ſecret practices 
continued by the Pope's and the Emperor's Agents with 
ſome of their Magiſtrates, to try to perſwade them not to 
take part with France. 

ie Francis I, having formed a deſign to make War upon 
e the Emperor, without incurring the blame of the rup- 
Du Bellay. ture, reſolved to begin with what could not be imputed 
Mezzrai» to him as a premeditated deſign to quarrel, By the 
Treaty of Noyon, Charles was bound to reſign Navarre 
to Henry d' Albret within four months, in default where- 
of, Francis was free to aſſiſt Henry to recover his King- 
dom. The affairs of Spain being extremely imbroiled 
ſince the Emperor quitted that Country, Francis believ- 
ed it a fair opportunity to invade Navarre. He was the 
more inclined to this undertaking, as the two Regents 
of Spain had been forced to draw Troops from Pampe- 
lna and other Places of that Kingdom, to reinforce the 
Army which was to act againſt the fore-mentioned 
League. He ſent therefore into Navarre, in the begin- 
ning of March, an Army under the command of Le/- 
parre of the Houſe of Fax, elder Brother of Lautrec and 
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leere Leſcun. This General finding the Kingdom without 
er roops and almoſt deſerted, became maſter of it in the 
047. ſpace of a fortnight. Had he ſtapped there, perhaps Na- 


varre would have been ftill at this day annexed in deed, 
as it is in name only, to the Crown of France, ſince the 
Spaniards were unable to expel Henry d' Albret, from 
whom the Kings of France of the Houſe of Bourbon are 
deſcended. But the deſire of acquiring fame, or procuring 
the King's advantage, carried Leſparre to enter the 
Province of Guipuſcaa, and beſiege Logrogno, The Re- 
nts of Spain had no thoughts of recovering Navarre. 
Put when they ſaw the French invading Spam it ſelf, 
they aſſembled their Forces to ſtop their Progreſs. The 
Male-contents themſelves lately vanquiſhed, accepting a 
General Pardon, led all their Troops to the Regents. 
Leſparre ſeeing an Army, much ftronger than his, com- 
ing againſt him, would have retired ; but was ſo cloſely 
purſued that he was forced to come to a Battle, wherein 
he was defeated and taken Priſoner. The loſs of this 
Battle occaſioned the loſs of Navarre, which the Spani- 
ards recovered in leſs time than the French had conquered 
it. Thus the King of France had the mortification to 
loſe his Army to no purpoſe, and flagrantly diſcover 
to the Emperor how he ſtood affected towards him. 
fan: The ſame time that he invaded Navarre, he raiſed 
Teen Charles an Enemy from another Quarter; namely Ro- 
want ad, bert de da Mark Prince of Sedan and Sovereign of Botil- 
bete. lon, who believing to have cauſe to complain of the Em- 
oy. peror, for a denial of juſtice to the young Princes of Chi- 
1 may (1), whoſe Guardian he was, implored the King of 
France's Protection. Very probably, Francis had el 
it before it was deſired, However, Robert de la Mart, 
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ſend a defiance to the Emperor, who was then at the 
Diet of orm. Shortly after , the Earl of Fleuranges, 
eldeſt Son of /a Mark, put himſelf at the head of four 
or five thouſand Men (2) levied in France, and beſieg- 
— Vireton a Place in Luxemburg belonging to the Em- 
ror. 
kr boon of * that 97 who had with reluctance a- 
. greed to the League of London gd proper however 
be Kin 
if os to make uſe of it in ſummoning the King of England to 
5 aſſiſt him, as obliged by the Treaty, ſince it was evi- 
France. | 


Herde nt. (1) A Lord named d Aimeries had ſezed the Town cf 
peror. P. Daniel, Tom. VII. p. 43: 


(2) Three thouſand Foot, and four hundred Horſe, Ibid. 
No. 38. Vor. I. 


he conſidered as the grand Myſtery of Politicks. 


ſeeing himſelf ſupported by the King, was ſo bold as to 


NRY VIII. 

dent, the King of France had raiſed him this Enemy. 
Henry, prepoſſeſſed by the Cardinal, was glad of a pretence 
to caſt the blame of the Rupture upon the French King. 
Mean while, to proceed according to the Articles of the * 4 8. 
League, he ſent an Ambaſſador to require him to forbear 4 ,, 

all Hoſtility againſt the Emperor, not only in Luxemburg Francis. 
but alſo in Navarre. Francis replied, he was not Au- — 
thor of the War between Robert de la Mark and the Em- 5 
peror, and all he could do was to forbid his Subjects to 

ſerve or aſſiſt /a Mark. As to Navarre, it would have 

been needleſs to anſwer, ſince it was now out of his pow- 

er to re-enter it, He performed his promiſe with regard 4 

to the War of Luxemburg, and Fleuranges disbanded his |, 3 
Army. Francis took care not openly to ſupport the Duke 4% Arms. 
of Beuillon, for fear of affording Henry, who had offered March 22, 
his mediation, a pretence to declare for the Emperor, 
I ſhall purſue this affair, when I have ſpoken of thoſe 
of Italy, which are of no leſs importance. 

In the beginning of this, or perhaps before the end of % ene 
the laſt year, Les & concluded with the French Ambaſ- for rhe Con- 
ſador reſiding at Rome, a Treaty whereby he joined in a 2% 
League with Francis for the Conqueſt of Naples. The Nfe% . 
Treaty ran, that all that part of the Kingdom of Naples. Mezerai. 
lying between the Eccleſiaſtical State and Garig/ian ſhould 
remain to the Pope: And the reſt ſhould be for Henry 
the King's ſecond Son ; but during his Minority, the 
Kingdom ſhould be governed by the Pope's Legate, who 
ſhould reſide at the City of Naples. Whatever the Pope's 
intention was in making this "Treaty, it may be almoſt 
affirmed, he acted with inſincerity, becauſe it muſt have 
been very diſadvantagious to him for the ſame Prince to 
hold Milan and Naples. He was too politick, and too 
much uſed to by ways, to be thought to proceed fairly on 
this occaſion, What may moſt probably be conjectured 
is, that his intention was to deal by Francis I, as Fer- 
dinand King of Arragon had done by Lewis XII, when 
he made much the ſame partition with that Prince, At Francis =. 
leaſt Francis, who had frequently experienced what the 2 4 K. 
Pope was capable of, could never believe he really inten- y- 43 
ded to aſſiſt him in that Conqueſt. Wherefore he delayed 
the ratification of the Treaty, to gain time to conſider 
ſeriouſly of the affair, 

Leo X finding the time for ratifying the Treaty was 7 Pepe 
expired, ſuſpected the King of projecting with the Em- — 1 * 
peror ſome agreement prejudicial to the Holy See. Thoſe 33 
that deal not ſincerely, are ready to think others like Mezerai. 
themſelves. However, the King of France's affected de- Gvicci 
lays afforded the Pope a motive or pretence to conclude 
another Treaty with the Emperor, to drive the French 
out of the Milaneſe, and reſtore the Sforza's. As he con- 
tinued at once ſecret Negotiations with the Emperor and 
the King of France, it would be ſomething difficult to 
know his real deſign, if there was not a notable diffe- 
rence between the two Treaties juſt mentioned, That 
with the French Ambaſſador concerned a chimerical pro- 
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jet, the execution whereof was almoſt impracticable in 


the preſent juncture of affairs, and beſides, really contra- 
ry to his true intereſt ; whereas the other was to his ad- 
vantage, and agreeable to the projects he had formed. So, 
3 the firſt was made only to procure better 

erms from the Emperor. Beſides, he had been ever 
wont to have, as they ſay, two ſtrings to his Bow, which 
His 
Treaty with the Emperor was no leſs ad vantagious, than 
that he would have made with the King of France. The 
chief Articles were theſe. 


That the Pope and Emperor ſhoiild join their Forces Article e 
to expel the French out of the Milaneſe, and reſtore Frans we Treaty of 
ceſco 1 That Prince was then at Trent, having —_— 
retired thither, a little before his Brother Maximilian was 
diſpoſſeſſed of his Dominions. 

That Parma and Placentia ſhould be reſtored to the 
Church, 

That the Inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould provide 
themſelves with Salt only at Cervia, a Town in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical State. 

That the Emperor ſhould aid the Pope to conquer Fer- 
rara. 

That the ſum the Emperor gave the 
dom of Naples ſhould be augmented. 
4 That the Emperor ſhould protect the Family of A. 

ici. 

That he ſhould grant to the Cardinal de Medici a Pen- 
ou of ten thouſand Ducats, upon the Archbiſhoprick of 

aledo, | 

That Alexander de Medici, natural Son to Lorenz 
late Duke of Urbins, ſhould have in the Kingdom of 


Pope for the King- 


Hierge in Ardennes belonging to thoſe Princes 3 arid 4 Aimeries was ſupported by the Em- 
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1821. Naples, Lands to the value of ten thouſand Ducats a 


year, 


hey pre This Treaty was kept fo private that it came not to 
%% Francis Knowledge, till the two Allies were going to 
ws. invade the Milaneſe, Mean while they concerted pro- 
| per meaſures to accoinplith their deſigns. The Pope 
who had already fix thouſand Swrtzers in his Service, 

took care to augment his Forces on divers pretences. The 

Emperor ordered the Viceroy of Naples, to keep the 

Troops of that Kingdom teady to march upon the firſt 

notice, and at the ſame time cauſed Levies to be made 

Colonna in Germany, to reinforce his Army in Italy. Profper 


3 Colonna was declared General of the League. 
Attemprs Whilſt Francis continued in a fatal ſecurity, and left 


„% Genoa, the Milaneſe deſtitute of Troops, never imagining he 
_ and ſhould be attacked in Italy, becauſe he thought himſelf 

mo. » . 
Gvicciard, ſure of the Pope, the two new Allies were contriving to 
ſeize at once, Milan, Genza, and Como, before they pro- 
claimed War againſt him. For the firſt of theſe pro- 
jects they employed Hieronims Morone Senator of Mi- 
lan, who being ſuſpected by the French, was baniſhed 
the City. Morone having aſſembled a great number of 
Exiles () in the Neighbourhood of Milan; Leftun, who 
commanded in the abſence of his Brother Lautrec the Go- 
vernor, ſallied out of Milan with ſome Troops, and pur- 
ſued the Exiles to Reggio, a Town of the Pope's, where 
they had retired, and even demanded of the Governor 
to deliver them into his hands. The Governor refuſing, 
Le(cun withdrew, and poſted himſelf about ten Miles from 
Reggio, within the Pope's Territories, and lay encamped 
ten vr twelve days, Then the Pope, who only wanted 
a pretence to declare againſt France, called a Conſiſtory, 
greatly aggravated Leſcun's affront, and declared that in 
revenze he was reſolved to join with the Emperor. But 
tc had already done ſo, and the affair of Reggio was a 
mere pretence to delude the Cardinals. 

Whilſt Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno baniſhed from 
Genoa, attempted to ſurprize that City with ſome Gallies 
ſupplied by the Pope and the Viceroy of Naples, but could 
not ſucceed, A few days after, Loſers diſcovered a plot 
to ſurprize Como, and was fully informed that the Pope 
and the Emperor were the Authors. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that in caſe they had ſucceeded in their deſigns, 
they would have made no ſcruple to appear the Aggreſ- 
ſors, 

Francis os. Leſcun no longer doubting that there was a deſign to 
ders a Levy invade the Milaneſe, acquainted the King, and withal, 
Suter, ſent for the four thouſand Stoitzers, intended for Milan, 
Le, Who were ready to march. Francis furprized at the dan- 
Milan ger the Milansſe was in, ſpeedily ordered a Levy of 
Guicciard. twenty thouſand Switzers, and ſent Lautrec to Milan, 
promiſing he ſhould want for nothing. But this promiſe 
was but very ill performed. 
Colonna be- Mean while, Proſper Colonna having aſſembled at Reggio 
feeges Par- the army of the Allies, beſieged Parma, where Leſcun had 
Beil. now thrown in ſome Troops. But before he could take 
Mez*rai- the place, Lantrec having received the Supplies he ex- 
2 1 pected from Switzerland, forced him to raiſe the Siege, 
ee 23% and purſued him even beyond the borders of the Milaneſe. 
Parma d-. As he imagined Parma to be out of danger, he had drawn 
clare for the out Leſcun with the Garriſon to ſtrengthen his army. But 
Fo no ſooner was Leſcun out of the City, than the Inhabi- 
tants declared for the Pope, and erected the Church's Co- 
lours on the Walls. | 
Lautrec #1 But this was not the only misfortune Lautrec was to 
deſerted by be expoſed to during the Campain. Preſently after, he 
2 was deſerted by the twenty thoufand Switzers he had 
purſues bim lately received, and conſtrained to retire to Milan, where 
geh. Prosper Colonna purſued him in his turn, with all poſſible 
Lese diligence, Whereupon Lautrec deſpairing of detending 
guizs Milan, Miluu, quitted the T'own, after ſupplying the Caſtle with 
Ammunition, and withdrew to Como, where the four 
thouſand Switzers he {till had, forſook him and returned 
and Colon- home, becauſe he had no Money to pay them. So, Co- 
na cakes it» lomna, taking poſſeſſion of Milan, went from thence to 
make other Conqueſts, which Lautrec could not oppoſe. 
In a word, Francis loſt the whole Duchy of Milan, ex- 
cept a few places, 
Death of Probably, Lautrec would not have been able to ſupport 
Leo x. himſelf long in /taly, had not the Pope's death, on the 
Guiceiard, I ſt of December, afforded him ſome refpite. Leo X, is 
ſaid to die with Joy, at the news of the good Succeſs of 
Toe Army the League. Some however affirm, his death was haſten- 
of the A'- ed by poiſon (2). However this be, the news of the 
ei diibund. popeis death was no ſooner ſpread, but the Troops he 
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(1) Theſe were ſome of the Emperor's Adherents that had been baniſhed by the French. Guicciard. 


maintained, disbanded themſelves, Of the twelve thou- 
ſand Switzers he had in the army of the Allies, but fif- 
teen hundred remained, and the Hhrentines retired to their 
own Country. Thus Proſper Colonna ſound himſelf in 3 
few days, in as ill a ſituation as Lautrer. The College 
of Cardinals, not knowing what courſe to take, gave no 
orders, but deferred every thing till the Election of a new 
Pope. Mean while, the Duke of Ferrara recovered ſome Tt b 
of his Towns in Ja Remagna, and Franceſco Maria della n 
Rovere, took poſſeſſion again of the Duchy of Urbino. It 5," 
Lautrec had then been ſupplied with the Men and Mo- l 
ney he was promiſed, he would have doubtleſs expelled 2 
the Imperialiſts out of Milan. But Francis I, entirely bine n 
neglecting the affairs of /taly, thought only of defending Guo 
himſelf in Flanders and Picardy, where he was vigorouſly 
attacked. He till held however in Italy, Genoa, Cremona, 

the Caſtles of Milan and Nevarra, with ſome ſmall places 

on the Lake Gorda. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, the war at length Carp, 
was begun in the Lau- Countries, in a manner very diſad- = — 
vantagious to France, The Troops raiſed by Robert de Belly, 
la Mark to beſiege Vireton, being disbanded, Francis 
thought he had ſatisfied the Emperor and the King of 
England, It was indeed ſufficient to take from Henry all 
pretence of declating againſt him, ſince by the Treaty of 
League, in caſe one of the Allies was invaded, the reſt 
were not to declare againſt the Aggreſſor, till being ſum- 
moned to deſiſt from the War, he ſhould have refuſed, 
Francis was ſummoned, and had deſiſted, conſequently 
Henry had no caufe to complain. But it was otherwite 
with the Emperor, who was not contented with ſo light 
a Satisfaction. He forbore however to complain of the 
King of France, but was reſolved to be revenged of Ro- 
bert de la Mark, who had dared to ſend him a Defiance. 
Beſides, he conſidered, if Francis undertook to deſend 
that Prince, as it was very likely, he would incur the 
blame of the Rupture, and this was what the Emperor 
and Cardinal olſey chiefly deſired, in order to make uſe 
of that inducement to perſwade Henry to declare againft 
France. So, Charles having prepared an Army, gave the 
Command to Henry Count of Naſſau, who entering the 
Territories of Robert de la Mark, took and razed ſeveral 
places. Francis was patient, chuſing rather to forſake his 
Ally, than give the King of England a pretence to arm 
againſt him. Then Robert ſeeing himſelf without refuge, 
made his Submiſſion to the Emperor, who granted him a 
Truce for fix weeks. Mean while, though the Emperor 
had to deal only with a petty Prince, unable to reſiſt 
him, and of whom he had been ſufficiently revenged, he 
continued to reinforce his Army, Francis ſeeing ſo many 
Troops in the neighbourhood of Champagne, eaſily per- 
ceived, they were not ſolely deſigned againſt Robert de la 
Mark, and that he might be taken unprovided, unleſs be 
prepared for his defence, Mean while, he repreſented to 7% L. 
the King of England, that he could not avoid taking P“ 
arms, in order to reſiſt the Emperor, who was preparing J, , 
to attack him. Henry anſwered, he would fide with d 
neither, but as a common friend, offered to be their Um- _— 45 
pire. Adding, if they would both ſend their Plenipoten- gen 
tiaries to Calais the beginning of Augu/t, Cardinal Walſey Haben 
ſhould be there, to act in his name as Mediator, Charles — 
readily accepted ſo advantagious a propoſal, ſince he and 
the Cardinal underſtood one another. As for Francis he 
durſt not reject it, though he had no reafon to be pleaſed 
with the King of England. But he did not yet know 
that JYolſey was wholly devoted to the Emperor. It was A Copy 
therefore agreed, that the Plenipotentiaries of the two Mo- * 
narchs, the Pope's Nuncio, and the Cardinal Mediator, 1 
ſhould meet at Calais the 4th of Auguft. 

Mean while, the Lord of Ligues (3) having levied an f., 
Army at his own charge, as he affirmed, ſurprized Mor- Ii, 
tagne, and St. Amand, in the Tournaifis, on pretence of 4 
ſome claim of his Houſe, The Emperor affected to con- *?" 
ſider this as a private quarrel, in which he had no con- p, 
cern, though Ligues's army was compoſed of his Subjects. Ki 
His aim was to oblige Francis to take ſome ſtep which Be 
might give occaſion to accuſe him of being the Aggreſſor. 
Herein he only imitated that Prince who had attacked 1 
him under the name of Robert de la Mark, But ſome 12100 
time after, the Governor of Flanders beſieging Teurna) in ,,,,u 
form, it was not poſſible to put fo favorable a Conſtruction 22 
upon that Siege, eſpecially as what paſſed then in Ita . 1,4 
left the Emperor no room to diſſemble any longer. It Pn. v" 
is certain, Francis had been ſurpriſed as well in {taly as Hul 
in Champagne and Flanders. He had intended no doubt 
to attack the Emperor, but did not expect to be invaded 


(2) Gurcerardini fays, it was ſecretly whiſpered, but upon Conjectures only, that the French King had him poiſoned by means of ene Bara 
Malaſpina his Chamberlain, who was impriſoned on ſuſpicion; but the Proſecution was dropped, and he was dilcharged, by the Cardinal de Medici, 


out of reſpect for the King of France. l. 14. 
{3) Lerd of Hainautr, 
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1521, firſt, For this reaſon he wanted time to prepare his Ar- 
my. Mean while, the Imperialiſts took and razed the 

Town of Ardres. 
Conference The time appointed for the Congreſs of Calais (1) be- 
4 Calais, ing come, Cardinal Molſey repaired thither with a nume- 
14. Pub. rous Retinue (2) and carried the Great Seal with him (3). 


xi fs. It appears in the Collection of the Publick Atts, that he 
750+ was furniſhed with ſeveral of the King's Commiſſions, to 
be uſed as he ſhould think proper. 


- p- 749 By the firſt, he Was 
N | conſtituted the King's Lieutenant General to adjuſt, as Me- 
5 diator, the diffetences between the Emperor and the King 
. of France. By a ſecond, he was impowered to treat and 
Ur conclude with Francis I, a renewal of the Alliance. But 
4 | probably, this was only to ſhow the French Ambaſſadors 
$ Henry's Impartiality and pretended defign to join with 

that Prince, who ſhould be found to be unjuſtly attacked. 

% By a third, he had Power to conclude a League between 

1 England and the Emperor, the Pope, the King of France, 

4 Henry and ar any other Potentate whatever. Thus Henry, without 
— ihe Corte, having yet examined on which ſide the blame lay, left it 
ra. S:ncoritz to his Lieutenant to ingage him in which Party he plea- 


ſed. But wery probably, his reſolution was taken already, 
and the Congreſs of Calais intended only to ſhow he was 
not reſolved, till after a ſtrict Information, and to cauſe 
the blame of the rupture to be thrown upon the King of 
France. All the proceedings of the Cardinal Mediator, 
diſcovered, that he meant not to procure a Peace between 
the two Monarchs, but only to find the King his maſter 
a pretence to declare for the Emperor, 

Whilſt theſe affairs were negotiating at Calais, the Im- 
Then 
they ravaged the Country, and plundered the little Town 
of Aubantm, where the Count of Naſſau ſuffered his Sol- 
Champagne- diers to commit grievous outrages; after which he laid 
_— Siege to Mezieres, Francis wanting time to aſſemble his 
P. Daniel, Army, could not be ready till the end of September : 
Siege f which however was ſoon enough to throw Succours into 
Mezieres Mexieres, and thereby force the Count of Naſſau to raiſe 
Hall. the Siege. The Earl of St. Pol recovered Mouxon ſhortly 
Herbert. after, and the Count of Naſſau retired into the Earldom 

of Namur. Champagne being thus freed, Francis ordered 
his Army to march into Flanders, where the Imperialiſts 
Cmgueſts of ſtill continued the Siege of Tournay, When his Troops 
Francis '® were drawn together, he aſſaulted Bapaume, Landrecy, 
Bouchain, and carried them. Afterwards hearing, the 
Emperor, wha had headed his Army, was retiring towards 
Valenciennes, he reſolved to go and attack him, but loſt 

the opportunity by his own fault. Tis faid, if he had 
% been as ſpeedy as he might, and ought to have been, he 
Ta the would have infallibly defeated the Emperor, who giving all 
Emperor. over for loſt, was retired with a hundred Horſe only, 
quitting his Army, not te be a witneſs of their deſtructi- 
Fe diſebliges on, Upon this occaſion, Francis I, gave the Duke of 
— . Bourbon Conſtable of France, great cauſe of diſguſt, b 
bon. ſetting the Duke of Alengon at the head of the Vanguard, 

though that Poſt properly belonged to the Conſtable, when 
the King was in the Army. Tis ſaid, the King gave the 
Conſtable this mortification, - to oblige his Mother the 
Ducheſs of Angoulime, who hated him. But he had too 
much reaſon atterwards to repent his Complaiſance to his 
Mother. 


The Empe- 
Any perialiſts beſieged and took Mouzon in Champagne. 


tubes Mou- 
2 n, and 
e! 


He miſſes 


cba in At the very time Francis I, was attacked in Champagne, 
— he ſent an Army into Navarre, under the Command of 


all. Admiral Bonnivet, who arrived about the end of Septem- 
p. Daniel. ber, at St. John de Luz. At firſt, he pretended to march 
Bonnivee towards Pampelona., Then, after ſeveral Marches and 
takes Fon Counter-marches, he ſuddenly approached, and beſieged 


_ Fantarabia., When the breach was made, he ordered the 
Town to be furiouſly ſtormed, but however was bravely 
repulſed. But the Garriſon, being little able to ſtand a 
ſecond Aſſault, ſurrendered by Capitulation. This Con- 
queſt was of very great Importance, Fontarabia being one 

of the Keys of Spain. 
Accrune of Whilſt the War was vigorouſly continued in 7taly, 
7 en et Champagne, Flanders, Picardy, Navarre, Cardinal Wol- 
Halli,  Jey was buſy at Calais in treating with the Plenipotentia- 
Heibert, ries of the Emperor and the King of France. This Con- 


greſs laſted ten weeks, and the Parties could not be 
brought to agree. In all appearance, the Mediator, in- 
ſtead of cloſing, helped rather to widen, the Breach. It 
was long debated to know which had begun the War. 
This was the chief point with reſpe& to Wolſey, who in- 
tended to throw the blame on the King of France. Afﬀ- 
terwards, when the differences themſelves came to be con- 


P. 


mate of Armagh, Sir 7. 
Juby, and failed to Calais the 20th. Hall, fol. $6 


baſſias. 


HENRY 


VIII. 


ſidered, the propoſals of the Eniperor's Plenipotentiaries 
ſhowed a Peace was ſtill very remote. They demanded 
reſtitution of the Duchy of Burgundy, and abolition of the 
Homage due to the Crown of France, for Flanders and 
Artois, The only reaſon they alledged to ſupport thei: 
laſt pretenſion was, that it was unbecoming for an Ein- 
peror to do Homage to a King. Theſe two Propoſitions 
were of ſuch a nature, that Francis would hardly have 
accepted them, even after the loſs of many Battfes, On 
the other hand, the French Ambaſſadors having notice of 
what paſſed in /Uraly, earneſtly demanded reſtitution of 
Milan, and that the Emperor ſhould withdraw his 'T roop» 
from before Tournay, They inſiſted moreover upon the 
reſtitution of Navarre, to which the Emperor was bound 
by the Treaty of Noyon. If the Emperor had been afraid 
of Henry's joining with the King of France, he might 
have granted part of theſe Demands without being forced 
to diſmember his Dominions. But Francis could not rc- 
ſign Burgundy, without letting the Enemy into the heart 
of his Kingdom, nor the Homage of Flanders and Arts, 
without diſhonor. But as the Emperor was ſecure of 
the King of England, he perſiſted in his demands, with- 
out any abatements. 

After the Mediator had long feigned to endeavour only Wollg 4-- 
to procure a Peace, he declared, he faw no way to ſuc- e be 
ceed. Then, he preſented to the Plenipotentiaries a Treaty 3 
to ſign, containing Articles of little Importance, namely, 7r-ary if 
That the French and Flemings ſhould have liberty to fiſh %% <r/c- 
for Herrings till the end of January That the two f. Pob. 
contending Monarchs ſhould enjoin their Subjects to purſue X111 p.7 ,2- 
no Veſſel into the Ports or Rarboun belonging to the Hal. 
King of England, and commit no Hoſtilities within the Heben. 
Territories of the ſaid King, during the War: That the 
Pope's Nuncio, and the Plenipotentiaries at Calais might 
freely retire with all their Train, without receiving any 
injury from the Troops of the two Monarchs: That the 
King of England and the Cardinal Legate his Lieutenant 
ſhould be the Conſervators of theſe Articles, to be ratified 
within ten days. We have here a very ſenſible proof of Te Card: - 
the Cardinal's Inſolence, who, in a Treaty drawn by“ Te. 
himſelf, preſumed thus to ſet himſelf upon a level © 
his maſter, by being declared Conſervator with the King. 

Theſe Conventions were ratified by the two Monarchs aa, pub. 
the 2d and 11th of O#ober, and there appears not in the XIII. p.755 
Collection of the Publick Acis, the leaſt T race of any other 

Treaty made at Calais at that time. 

Du Bellay (4) however ſays in his Memoirs, that the Remark on 4 
King of England having ſent Ambaſſadors to Francis I, * 277 
during the Congreſs of Calais, they laboured fo effectually, Niemoirs. 
that at length it was agreed, the Emperor ſhould raiſe the 
Siege of Tournay, and withdraw his Troops out of the 
Milaneſe ; that Francis ſhould retire into France with his 
Army, and their differences be referred to the arbitration 
of the King of England. He adds, after theſe Conven- 
tions, each thought the Peace concluded, but that upon 
the Emperor's receiving news of the taking "of Fontarabia, 
he demanded, before the Treaty was ratified, the reſtitu- 
tion of that place, and upon Francis's refuſal, the Ireaty 
remained unexecuted. But very probably, this illuſtrious 
Author, who was better acquainted with the particulars of 
the War, than of the Negotiations, was miſinformed. 

Firſt, becauſe the Collection of the Publick As, mentions 
not this pretended Treaty, though we ſee there another 
of much leſs Conſequence concluded at the ſame time. 
Secondly, we don't find in the Collection, any Embaſlly 
from the King of England, either to the French King or 
the Emperor, in the time which muſt have preceded 
this ſame Treaty. Thirdly, there is no likelihood, the 
Emperor would have withdrawn his Troops out of the 
Milaneſe, that is, would have reſtored Milan to France, 
and loſt the hopes of acquiring Tournay, which was now 
reduced to extremities, for the bare advantage of ſeeing 
Francis retire into his own Kingdom, In ſhort, it may 
have been eaſily perceived, Henry was very far fiom the 
thoughts of forcing the Emperor to yield to theſe Terms, 
and it will ſtill be more plainly perceived by what follows. 
Add to all theſe Conſiderations, that ſeeing the regard the 
Emperor and the King of France had for Cardinal I/ ſe), 
it is not likely they ſhould conclude a Treaty without bis 
knowledge, and by the Miniſtry of other Ambaſſadors, 
whilſt he was at Calais to do the Office of Mediator, It 
may bg, theſe propoſals were made to Francis, and be was 
ſo blind as to imagine they would take place, becauſe he 
was yet ignorant of the ſecret Engagements of the King 


1521, 


(2) was July 25. In the mean time a fix weeks Truce was appointed between the Emperor and King of France, Rymer, Tom. 13. 
74 


(2) He was attended by Charles Somerſet Earl of Worcefter, the Lords St. Jabs, Ferrers, and Herbert, the Biſhops of Durbam and Ely, the Pri- 
s Boleyn, Sir Jebn Peche, Sir Jeb Hufſey, Sir Henry Guildferd, and many others. He came to Dover che 8th of 


(3) For which reaſon, many Egli were forced to go to him to receive their Diſpatches, and at home the conſtituting of Sheriffs was ſuſ- 
pended, Cc. Which things were urged againſt him afterwards in his Tryal. Herbert, p. 44. Hall, fol. 88. ; 

(4) Martin du Bellay, Brother to Cardinal Jabs Bellay, wan much eſteemed by Froncis 1, and employed by him in his Wars, and in important 
Em He writ Memoirs, containing the moſt memorable TranſaQions under the Reign of Frenci: 1, ta the Reign of Henry II. 


4 


of 


748 


15 2t. of England and his Miniſter, with the Emperor, and be- 
cauſe ſuch a report was ſpread in the Court of France. 

Be this as it will, after the taking of Fontarabia, the War 
continued without Inter miſſion, and with great Animoſity. 

Mn. Francis I, became maſter of Heſdin about the beginning of 

Herbert. Afguember, and Tournay ſurrendered to the Emperor by Ca- 
pitulation. 1 

Wolſey goes Mean while Cardinal Molſey ſtill remained at Calais, 

„under colour of ſearching for ſome farther expedient to 

1 procure a Peace between the two Monarchs. He fre- 

Hall. quently ſent Expreſſes to both, with Propoſals which he 

3 knew they would not accept. At laſt, ſeigning to deſire 


to gain time, he went himſelf to the Emperor at Bru- 
ges (1), where he was received with as much reſpect as 
and mk a if he had been King of England (2). Here he concluded 
Treaty with with the Pope and the Emperor a League againſt France, 
him azainſt by virtue of the Powers he had brought with him. By 


France. 


Heibere, this Treaty the Pope engaged to thunder the Church's 
Cenſures againſt the King of France, Henry was to in- 
vade him with an Army of forty thouſand Men, The 
Emperor and Henry obliged themſelves to break all their 

2 1 engagements with him. Moreover, Henry promiſed to 

ary pro- 


give in marriage to the Emperor the Princeſs Mary, af- 
flanced to the Dauphin. Theſe were the chief Articles a- 
greed upon by the Emperor and the Cardinal the 24th of 
November 1521, which were to be ratified and put into 
form of Treaty within three months. But they ingaged 


miſed to the 
FA mperor, 


Henry's to be ſecret till the time of Performance. Thus was Hen- 
falſe Poli- ry perſwaded by his Miniſter to oppreſs his Ally the King 
—_ of France, who had done him no Injury. The only 
Herbert, thing he could complain of, was, that Francis had lately 
permitted the Duke of Albany to return into Scotland, 
doubtleſs becauſe he perceived the Cardinal was medita- 
ting ſomething againſt him. It is in vain to inquire 
what intereſt Henry had to declare againſt France, and 
cauſe the ballance to incline to the Emperor's ſide: No 
other can be found but the Cardinal's, who wanted to be 
Pope at Francis's coſt, The death of Les X, haſtened 
by Poiſon, as ſeveral affirm, and happening during theſe 
Tranſactions, has made ſome ſuſpect that /olſey was 
concerned in it, and the more, becauſe he aſpired to be 
Succeſſor to a -Pope much younger than himſelf ; but no 
proof was ever produced, Certainly Henry would have ac- 
quired more glory in continuing Umpire of the Peace 
between the two contending Monarchs, and procuring 
Tranquillity to all Europe, than by all the Conqueſts, 
his Miniſter flattered him with (3). 
Bull te en Hitherto Cardinal Wolſey had puſhed his Fortune to 
large the ſuch a height, that it ſeemed diſficult to make any ad- 
_— dition to it. And yet all this was not capable to ſatisfy 
Act. Pub. him, His Legateſhip had been prolonged for two years, 
XIII. p.734 the beginning of this year, But he thought himſelf to be 
7395 too much above all other Legates, not to have a different 
Commiſſion from theirs. In April he procured from 
Les X a Bull, impowering him to make fifty Knights, 
fifty Count Palatines, as many Acolyths (4) and Chap- 
lains, forty Notaries Apoſtolick, who ſhould have the 
ſame Privileges as thoſe made by the Pope; to legiti- 
mate Baſtards, give Degrees in Arts, Law, Phyſick, and 
Abbey of Divinity, and grant all ſorts of Diſpenſations. In a word, 
Sr. Albans not content with all the Riches he poſſeſſed, or with the 
Welter. means he had to increaſe them inceſſantly, he cauſed alſo 
p- 760, 775- the rich Abbey of St. Albans to be given him this year 
in Commendam. 
Diſerace It is no wonder, if, being arrived to ſo high a degree 
IE Deatb of Grandeur and Riches, his pride increaſed in proporti- 
4f che Duke on, Though the King's blindneſs for him was incon- 
4 3 ceiveable, it was not ſo with the Courtiers, who ſaw but 
Herbert. too plainly how groſsly he miſled his Maſter, who placed 
Hall. ſo great confidence in him. But none dared to take no- 
— tice of it, ſuch was the dread of his haughty and revenge- 


ful temper. "The Duke of Buckingham, Son of the Duke 
of the ſame Name, who in the Reign of Richard III, 


(1) On Auguft 12, being attended by four hundred and fix 
(2) The Emperor met him a mile out of Town. Hall, 


ol. 87. 
(3) Wolſey ſaid thirteen days at Bruges. 
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loſt his head on the Scaffold for endeavouring to procure 
the Crown for Henry VII, fadly experienced how dan- 
gerous it was to diſcover what was thought of that proud 
Prelate. He happened one day to ſay, in the hearing of 
one who betrayed him (5), that in caſe the King died 
without Iſſue, he thought he had a Right to the Crown, 
and if ever he aſcended the Throne, his firſt care ſhould 
be to puniſh the Cardinal according to his deſerts. The 
Duke's title was not altogether groundleſs, fince he was 
deſcended from Ann of Gloceſter, Grandaughter to Ed. 
ward III. Doctor Morton, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, preſſed the Duke his Father to endeavour to 
ſeize the Crown; but the Duke choſe rather to act for 
the Earl of Richmond than for himſelf, as was ſhown in 
the Reign of Richard III. What the Son had ſaid con- 
cerning his Title, was therefore rather imprudent than 
criminal, fince he pretended not to the Crown unleſs the 
King died without Heirs. Indeed, his Title might be 
ill-grounded ; but he had done nothing to ſupport it. His 
crime then conſiſted only in what he had ſaid againſt the 
Cardinal, who, for that reaſon, reſolved to diſpatch him. 
For that purpoſe, he gained ſome of his Domeſticks, and 
learnt by their means that he had conſulted a certain 
Monk (6), who pretended to foretell things to come, 
and had conferred with him ſeveral times fince April 
1512, Probably, the Duke, fond of his title, had in- 
quired of the Monk whether the King would die with- 
out Children. And that was ſufficient to give the Car- 
dinal occaſion to miſconſtrue all his proceedings. When 
he believed he had ſufficient evidence againſt him, he be- 
gan with depriving him of his two principal ſupports ; 
namely, [ Henry Percy ] Earl of Northumberland his Fa- 
ther-in-law, whom he ſent to the Tower on ſome pre- 
tence (7), and | Thomas Heard] Earl of Surrey (8) his 
Son-in-law, on whom he conferred the Government of 
Ireland, to remove him from London. Preſently after the 
Duke was apprehended (9) and accuſed, of High- Treaſon. 


1521 


The ſubſtance of his Impeachment was, I hat he had Hal! 
ſeveral times conſulted the Monk concerning the ſuc- Heber. 


8 


tow, 


ceſſion to the Crown, and affected to make himſelf popu- yung, 


lar, The Duke conſeſſed he had talked fometimes with 
the Monk ; but denied it to be with the intent he was, 
charged with. However, he was condemned to die as a 
Traitor, which he could not bear to hear when the ſen- 
tence was pronounced (10). 
he, you have ſaid as a Traytor ſhould be ſaid unto, but 
I was never one. My Lords, continued he, addrefling 
himſelf to the Peers his Judges, I nothing maligne for what 
you have done to me, but the eternal God forgive you my 
death, and I de. T1 ſhall never ſue to the King for life, 


hnwbeit he is a gracious Prince, and more grace may come 


from him than 1 deſire. My Lords and all my Fellows 1 


deſire you to pray for me. When he ſaid he would not 
ſue to the King for Life, his meaning was, he thought 
it would be fruitleſs, knowing he was the Cardinals vic- 
tim, who had an abſolute ſway over the King. Indeed, 
the Miniſter had ſo ordered it, that though all the Peers 
of the Realm had a Right to aſſiſt at the Trial, there 
were preſent only one Duke, one Marquiſs, ſeven Earls, 
and twelve Barons (11) ; and probably, he had ſecured the 
Majority, All the favor the Duke received was to be be- 
headed, inſtead of dying the death of a Traitor (12). 
This execution was attended with loud murmurs among 
the People, and ſatyrical Libels againſt the Cardinal, 
wherein was ſaid among other things, that it was not 
ſtrange the Son of a Butcher ſhould delight in ſhedding 
Blood. But this was all the revenge that was taken 
for this injuſtice, He was too deeply rooted in the King's 
mind, to fear theſe murmurs, which beſides never reach- 
ed the King's ears, all about him being either Spies or 
Creatures of the Cardinal, 


The King was then wholly intent upon one affair, 
namely, the W 


ar he had reſolved to make upon France, 3 


My Lord of Norfolk, cried n 


Aan 
Scotland. 
uchanan« 


Herbert 


horſe. Hall, fol. 87. Stow, p. 514. 
Herbert, p. 43+ 
He returned to England, and landed at Dover Nowemb. 27. Hall, fol. 88. 


(4) An inferior Church-Servant in Popiſh Countries, who, under the Subdeacon, waits on the Prieſts and Deacons, lights the Candles, carries the 


Bread and Wine, and pays other ſervile Attendance. 


C) Charles Knevgt his Steward, who was turned out of his place by the Duke, upon the Complaints of his Tenants, was the Perſon that informed 
againſt the Duke, and told the Cardinal all the Particulars which were alledged againſt him. The. firſt thing that incenſed the Cardinal, was his 
ſpeaking againſt the Interview of the two Kings as an idle Expence, though no Man made a greater Figure there than himſelf. Herbert, p. 41. The 
reft of the Witneſſes againſt the Duke were, Gilbert Perke his Chancellor, and Jebn Delacourt his Confeſfor. Hall, fol. 86. The words above-men- 
tioned were ſpoken by the Duke to George Newil Lord Abergawenny, who, for concealment, was committed to the Tower, as was ailo Henry Pole 
Lord Montague; and dir Edward Nevil, the foreſaid Lord's Brother, was forbid the King's Preſence. Hollingſh. p. 863. 

(6) One Wrcoles Hopkins, Prior of the Cartbuſi an Monaſtery of Hinton, near Briftol. Hall, fol. 85, 86. 

(7) For claiming certain Wards, which he was forced to relinquiſh. Herbert, p. 40. 

(3) The Cardinal bore the Earl of Surrey a Grudge for having drawn his Dagger at him on ſome occaſion. Hollingſh, p. $55. 

(9) By Sir Henry Marney Captain of the King's Guard 3 and brought to the Tower, April 16. Hall, fol. $5. 


(10) By the Duke of Nerfelt, who was for the time conſtituted High-Steward. 

(11, Namely, the Duke of Suffo/k, the Marquiſs of Dorſet, the Earls of Worceſter, Devonſhire, Efſex, Shrewsbury, Kent, Oxford, and Derby ; the 
Lords St. Jobu, Delaware, Fitzwarren, Willughbby, Broke, Cobbam, Herbert, and Marley. Hell, 

(12) He was executed on Texwer-bill, May 17. 1521, and was buried in the Church of the Auguſtines in Brondi rect, London. Edward Stafford 
deſcended of Edmund Earl of Stafford, who married Ann, Daughter of Thomas of Woodfleck, Son of Edward III, lets ( by Altamre his Wife, one of 
the Daughters of Henry Percy Earl of Nerthumberland ) one Son, Henry, and three Daughters ; Elizaberb martied to Themas Howard Duke of Ner- 
elt; Catherine to Raiph Newil Earl of Weftmoredand ; and Mary to George Newil, Lord Bergavenny. With this Duke of Buckingham ceaſed that 
great place of High- Conſtable of England, Hereditary in his Family. Dugdale's Haren. Vol. I. p. 171. 
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He was brought to his Tryal May 13. Hall. 
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as if his Glory and Grandeur had depended upon the ruin 
of that Kingdom, whereas his true intereſt was to ſupport 
France againſt the Emperor, who was now grown too 

werful. He was _— formidable to all Europe, even 
without the aſſiſtance of England, how much more by his 
Union with that Kingdom ? This was owing to Cardinal 
IVilſey's Ambition, whoſe Counſels to his maſter were al- 
ways ſelf-intereſted. Probably, France was going to be 
reduced to a very ſad Condition, it being hardly poſſible 
for her to reſiſt ſo potent enemies, who were to invade her 
from ſeveral quarters. Francis I, imagined however he 
had ſtill one refuge by means of the Scots, who could 
make a conſiderable diverſion in England. The Congreſs 
of Calais having plainly diſcovered Henry's partiality to 
the Emperor, he made no doubt of its being an introduc- 
tion to a rupture, In this belief, though he had ingaged 
to detain the Duke of Albany in France, he thought proper 
to keep him no longer, not thinking himſelf bound to 
perform a promiſe, the motive whereof was now no 
more, namely, the mutual Friendſhip between him and 
Henry. He permitted therefore the Duke of Albany to re- 
turn into Scotland, or rather ſent him back, in hopes he 
would employ part of the Eng/; Forces on the borders 
of the two Kingdoms. He very juſtly expected this Ser- 
vice from a Prince who was devoted to him, and looked 
upon his ſettlement in France as much more ſolid than 
that in Scotland, where his Regency was to laſt but few 
years. The Duke therefore departed for Scotland, and 
arriving the zoth of Oclober 1521, after a four year's 
abſence, reſumed the Regency. As he intended to ſerve 
France to the utmoſt of his power, his firſt care was to 
oblige the Earl of Angus, the Queen's Spouſe, to quit the 
Kingdom, deeming him one of the King of England's 
principal Adherents, and yet the Earl took reluge in 
France. 

Whilſt the Chriſtian Prinees were all employed in their 
Temporal concerns, the Reformation made great progreſs 
in Germany by means of Luthers Writings, which were 
read with great eagerneſs. Luther was ſatisfied at firſt 
with attacking the Sale of Indulgences, then the Indul- 
gences themſelves, and the Pope's power to grant them. 
This naturally led him to examine the Grounds of the 
papal Authority ; and being perſuaded there was nothing 
to ſupport it in Scripture, he writ upon that Subject with- 
out any regard to the Roman Pontiff. He attacked like- 
wiſe in his Writings the Celibacy of Prieſts, Monaſtick 
Vows, and private Maſſes. Though at the time I am 
now ſpeaking of, namely, the beginning of the year 1521, 
he had preached and wrote againſt the Pope but three 
years, he had gained many followers, and ſtill more Ene- 
mies, not only by his novel opinions, but alſo by his ſharp 
and ſatyrical Stile, wherein he threw off all Ceremony 
with reſpet to the Church of Rome. The Book that 
made moſt noiſe was entitled, Concerning the Babyloniſh 
Captivity. In this Book the Popes were not ſpared. 

In the ſeveral Anſwers which appeared as well againſt 
this. as the other Books of Luther, the Decretals of the 
Popes, and the Works of Thomas Aquina. were urged in 
favour of the papal Authority. This gave him occaſion, 
in his Replies, to ridicule thoſe, who in defence of the 
papal Power, alledged the deciſions of the Popes them- 
ſelves, and the Teſtimony of Thomas Aquinas, who was 
canonized for carrying the Pope's Authority as high as 
poſhble. Beſides, he did not ſhew much regard for that 
Author's Writings ; which, probably, was the chief thi 
that incenſed Henry VIII againſt him. As Henry 
much ſtudied the Works of Thomas Aquinas, and from 
thence properly had acquired all his Theological Know- 
ledge, he could not bear to ſee his favourite Author thus 
contemned (1), He thought himſelf therefore a match 
for Luther, and able to confute his Writings. But as Leo X 
had by a Bull expreſly forbid the reading of his Works, 
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740 
and as an Anſwer neceſſarily ſuppoſed the peruſal, Cardinal 1521. 
Walſey applied to the Pope for a Power to permit ſuch 

to read them, as defired it with intent to confute them. 

This was granted him by a Brief dated the 17th of Apri! Ad. Pub, 
1521, the Pope little thinking who the Perſon was that XII 5-745 
was going to ſupport his Cauſe. 

Henry finiſhed in September his Book againſt Luther, Henry 
entitled, Concerning the ſeven Sacraments. He defended In- III, Bok 
dulgences, papal Authority, the number of Sacraments, and po 
otherArticles combated by Luther, proceeding upon Thomas ertett. 
Aquinas's Principles as upon undeniable Truths. Very pro- , a 
bably he was affiſted by Cardinal JYoley in compoſing this g., 
Work, which was preſented to the Pope in full Con- 
ſiſtory (2). Leo X, who was ſtill living, received it with 
great Joy, and ſpoke of it in the higheſt ſtrains of Flat- 
tery, making no ſcruple to compare it to the Works of 
St. Auguſtine and St. Ferem. This is no wonder, A 
Book compoſed by a great King in defence of the papal 
Authority, could not be too much eſteemed by a Pope. 

A few days after, Leo aſſembled the Cardinals, to conſult 

with them, after what manner he ſhould requite the King 

of England's Service to the Church. After a long debate, 20 gives 
they reſolved at laſt to honour that Monarch with the oy * 
glorious Litle of Defender of the Faith (3). In conſequence 14 of 
of this reſolution, the Pope ordered a Bull to be drawn, the Foith. 
conferring that Title on Henry, and all the Kings of Eng- Xifi _ 
land his Succeſſors (4). I ſhall not repeat here the mag- Seal 
nificent encomiums the Pope gave the King in this Bull, 

and in a Letter of thanks for his Book (5). It may be f. 738. 
eaſily imagined, he ſpared not the moſt extravagant ex- 

preſſions to flatter a Prince, who was fo fond of being flat- 

tered, and of whom he ſtood in need, his Nuntio being 

then at Calais, negotiating with Cardinal ¶olſey a League 

againſt France (6). 

I have already ſpoke of this League which was really 1522. 
concluded at Bruges, Henry founded his joining with the Fry ©, 
Emperor upon Francis's having been the Aggteſſor, by — 2 
encouraging Robert de la Mark to take Arms. But be- n France, 
ſides that Francis denied he was concerned in that under- 
taking, and had even obliged Robert to deſiſt, it was 
evident the Emperor had prevented him, by joining in a 
League with the Pope, though their League was not 
ſo ſoon made known, The ſecret attempts upon Como, 

Milan, Genoa, and the open War in the Milaneſe, by 
which the King of France loſt that Duchy, were clear 
evidences that the League was concluded before Robert 

de la Mar#'s affair. Henry pretended alſo to have againſt 
Francis another cauſe of complaint, which however had 

no better Foundation; namely, that contrary to his pro- Hall. 
miſe, he had permitted the Duke of Albany to return into — 
Scotland. But if it is conſidered that the Duke arrived not 
in his own Country till the 3oth of October, and that the 
League of Bruges was ſigned the 24th of November, it will 

be eaſy to perceive the League was already reſolved before 
Henry could know that the Duke of Albany was returned in- 

to Scotland, But though, upon the firſt notice, he had 
taken a haſty reſolution to' join with the Pope and the Em- 
perer, was that a juſt cauſe to proceed to a War, which 
would probably ruin France? 'T he truth is, theſe were only 
pretences to cover the injuſtice of a War undertaken by 
Henry for the Cardinal's intereſt, and perhaps without know- 

ing himſelf the real motives of that Miniſter's proceedings. 

Mean while, Henry perceiving the Duke of Albany Henry ſend: 
would embarraſs him if he continued in Scotland, attempt- 28 
ed a ſecond time to drive him from thence. To that g. ur f 
purpoſe, he ſent Clarenceux his Herald, with orders to Scotland. 
upbraid him with breach of promiſe, and with returning 2 
into Scotland to marry the Queen-Lowager, and deprive 
the young King of the Crown. T ae pretended reaſon of 
this laſt charge, was, that the Queen-Dowager being de- 
firous to have her Marriage with the Earl of Angus an- 
ny had ſeconded her ſuit at the 


nulled, the Duke of A1 


hangt 


rhert (1) Wolſey alſo much read Thomas Aquinas, and was therefore called Thamifticus, Pol. Virg. 


(2) The manner of Delivery was thus : Dr. Fobn Clarke Dean of Windſor, our King's Ambaſſador, appearing in full Conſiſtory, the Pope knowing the 
glorious Preſent he brought, firſt gave him his Foot and then his C to kiſs ; after which he received the Book, and made a Speech. This Copy, 
richly bound, is kept in the Vatican, where Lord Herbert ſays, he remembers to have ſeen it. The Book is dedicated to the Pope. © In this Addre(s 
your Holineſs may be ſurpriſed (ſays the King) to find a Perſon bred to war and the Buſineſs of State, engaged in a Controverſy of this Nature, with 
Da Man that has ſpent his whole time in the Improvements of Learning.” Some have thought that this Book was compoſed, at leaſt in part, by 
Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, Stepben Gardiner, and Sir Thomas Moor, Herbert, p. 38. Fiddei, 's 251. ; 

(3) It was debated whether be ſhould be ſtiled Prerector; or Defender of the Roman Church ; or, of the Apoftolick See z or, the Apyholical, or Ortbedox 
2 But Defender of the Faith was at laſt pitched upon. This Title had formerly been enjoyed by ſome of our Kings his Predeceſſors. Spelman, 
Fuller in his burch-Hiftory ſays, there went a Tradition, that Patch, the King's Fool, perceiving the King very jocund one day, aſked him the reaſon, 
and when the King told him it was becauſe of his new Title, Defender of the Faith, the Fool made this arch Reply, Prit bee, good Harry, let thee and I 
defend one another, and let the Faith alone to defend itſelf. Fiddes Life of Wolſey, p. 248. 

(4) The beginning and end of this Bull is engraven from the Original, with the very hand-writing of the Cardinals to it, in the XIIIch Volume of the 


Federa, p. 756. 
(s) ha other expreſſions in this Letter, there are theſe words: reputantes, non fine di vino, erupiſſe adverſus Chrifli Eccleſiam, Luteria- 
nam banc Impietatem, ut ipſa majore ſud cum Gloria talem P em & Defenſorem ſortiri +» Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIII. p. 758. 


(6) This year 1521, Muſkets were invented, which du Bellay ſays were firſt uſed in this War. This year alſo, it being obſerved there was a 
great decay of Tillage and Husbandry, occaſioned by the many Incloſures made by the Nobility and Gentry, who, within fifty years, had turned moſt of 
their into Paſture, and kept them in their own hands ; from whence, among other inconyeniencies, it followed, That the number of Huſbandmen, 
and Perſons capable of defending the Country, was very much leſſened ; many Towns and Villages were depopulated ; and the Prices of Wool and Meat 
were very much enhanced, as being engroſſed by Perſons who were not obliged to fell: To remedy all this, the King revived the Statutes made againſt 
Incloſures, and iſſued out his Commiſſions to Juſtices of Peace, and other Magiſtrates, to ſee them put in execution. Stow, p. 512. Hollingſh, p. 862.— 
The Sea overflowing the Dikes of Holland, drowned ſeventy two Villages, and above a hundred thouſand People Alſo there was ſo great a dearth in 
England, that Wheat was fold for twenty Shillings a quarter. Stow, p. 5144 : 
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1522. Court of Rome (1), The Duke anſwered he was returned 
into Scotland, by the invitation of the great Men: That 
he had never done any thing to give occaſion to ſuſpect 
him of aſpiring to the Crown, neither had he ever any ſuch 
thought : That indeed, he had countenanced the Queen's 
ſuit, but without any deſign to marry her, having a Wiſe 
of his own. 

He writ to Henry was not ſatisfied with ſummoning the Regent, 
on wars but ſent alſo a Letter to the Parliament of Scotland, con- 
ſame account. taining the ſame Accuſations againſt the Duke of Albany, 


and a charge to the States to expel him the Kingdom. 
The Parlia- The Subſtance of the Parliament's anſwer was: That 
pan, what had been reported to his Majeſty concerning the 
Act. Pub, Duke of Albany's return into Scotland, to take forcible 
X111. p.761. poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, was utterly falſe : That 
Feb. 11. the Duke did nothing with regard to the King, that 
could breed the leaſt ſuſpicion, ſince he did not ſo much 
as offer to change any of his Domeſticks, without the con- 
ſent of the States, and that it was with the Queen's advice 
and conſent, that they had taken care of the Guardian- 
ſhip and Education of the King: That they could not be- 
lieve the Duke had ever intended to put away his Wife, 
and marry the Queen, or that the Queen had any thoughts 
of eſpouſing the Duke: That as for the Treaty with the 
King of France, to hinder the Duke of Albany's return into 
Scotland, it was never communicated to them, neither had 
they any knowledpe of it: That they could not help think- 
ing ſuch a Treaty very ſtrange, ſince they rather imagined, 
his Majeſty ſhould have ſollicited the Duke to return to 
defend the King his Nephew againſt his rebellious Subjects, 
whereas they ſaw with grief, it was he who fomented the 
Rebellion: That if it continued thus, they did not ſee 
how it was poſhble to keep a good underſtanding between 
the two Kingdoms: That however, if he would be pleaſed 
to ſend away the Biſhop of Dunkeld from his Court, and 
without interpoſing in the affairs of Scotland, leave to the 
Regent and States the care of governing the King- 
dom, a Truce might be concluded till the Embaſſy that 
was to be ſent to him, was ready. But that, in caſe he 
would have no Truce, unleſs they expelled the Regent, 
they would endeavour to deiend themſelves in the beſt man- 
ner they could. 
The en of Queen Margaret, to whom the King her Brother had 


>euttane's like wiſe writ upon the ſame ſubject, ſent an anſwer, ſharply 
Kino her expoſtulating with him for giving ear to the report con- 
Brother, cerning her Marriage with the Duke of Albany. She freely 
Herbert. owned, it was with her conſent and advice that the Duke 
was recalled, adding, if he had not been ſo unkind a Bro- 
ther, ſhe ſhould have had no occaſion to ſeek the protection 
of a Stranger. 
Yenry finds Henry could not expect any other anſwer, fince he 
means , was conſcious to himſelf, that his accuſations againſt the 
awd a War 
-vith Scet. Regent of Scotland were only affected pretences to com- 
land. plain indirectly of the King of France. He ordered how- 
N ever the Lord Dacres (2) to march into Scotland with 
dall. . . 
eons five hundred Men, and proclaim on the Borders, that if 
Hollingſh. the Scots made not Peace with him by ſuch a time (3), 
it ſhould be to their peril. But he did not ſupport this 
Bravado (4). His ſole aim was to furniſh his Party in 
Scotland with a pretence to refuſe to ſerve the Regent, in 
caſe he attempted to make a Diverſion in England in fa- 
vour of France, And in this he was not diſappointed. In 
O#t4ber following, the Regent of Scotland railing an Army 
to make an Inroad into England, was no ſooner come to 
the Borders, but many of the Lords refuſed to attend any 
farther, alledging, they were unwilling to engage the 
Ti: Ft Kingdom in an unneceſſary War with England. The 
| Sale 2 oppoſition the Duke of Albany found in his Army, con- 


vincing him he ſhould be able te do nothing conſiderable, 
he propoled a Truce, which the Engliſb gladly accepted. 
For, Henry's aim was only to terrify the Scots with a 
dread of the Succeſs of a War With England during the 
Minority of their King. So, the Duke of Albany ſeeing 
it was not in his power to ſerve France as he defired, re- 
turned about the end of Oclaber to Paris, in order to take 
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freſh meaſures with the King. Thus Herry attained his 
ends, in avoiding a rupture with Scotland, as a War with 
that Kingdom could not but extremely incommode him 

in his preſent Circumſtances, : 

Mean while, Francis I, having had ſome Intelligence an. 
of what paſſed at Bruges between the Emperor and the 
Cardinal, and defiring to eonvince Henry how directly ve 
contrary to the League of London his proceedings were * 
ſent him Letters Patents (5) inſerting the Article of the AQ. Þ., 
Treaty, whereby they were ingaged mutually to aſſiſt one Ia 
another. Then he recited what the Emperor had done 
againſt him, as well in /taly, as in Champagne and Flay. 
ders, and ſummoned him to perform the Treaty he had 
ſolemnly ſworn. Henry in anſwer ſent a Herald to pro- H 
claim War againſt him (6), alledging, he was obliged to 
it by the ſame Treaty of London, becauſe Francis had firſt all 
attacked the Emperor, and moreover had diſappointed him U 
with reſpe& to the Duke of Albany (7). Thus War was 
once more declared between France and England, upon 
very frivolous, not to ſay unjuſt occaſions. But JY/alſcy 
had the art of perſuading the King his maſter to whatever 
he pleaſed. 5 

Henry having without cauſe proclaimed War againſt 4 7:r x. 
France, did not dare to call a Parliament to demand a 
Subſidy. For he could alledge neither any juſt cauſe, nor i... 
any neceſſity for undertaking a War deſtructive to the Sn. 
Engliſb Merchants. However, Money mutt be raiſed, 
and it was the Cardinal's Buſineſs, who had embarked 
him in the War, to find means. The Expedient he Ha!. 
thought moſt proper was, to order the Sherifts to ſend a Lift 
of the names of all above ſixteen years old, with an exact 
account of what each perfon was worth in Land, Stock, 
Moveables, and Money. This was ſuch a Survey as was 
formerly taken in the reign of William the Congueror, 
and had given fo great cauſe of complaint to the Nation (8), 

This was followed by a general Loan of the tenth of lus Hf. 
Lay-Subjects, and a fourth of the Clergy, according to 
the true value of their Eſtates, beſides twenty thouſand 
pounds which the King borrowed of the City of Lond 

in particular, Thus one Injuſtice commonly draws on 
another. This War was manifeſtly unjuſt, and became 
ſtill more ſo by the means employed to maintain it. 
Theſe kinds of involuntary Loans, to which certain 
Kings of England have ſometimes forced their Subjects, 
are a manifeſt violation of the privileges of the people, and 
tend directly to arbitrary power. If the King may oblige 
his Subjects to furniſh him with Money, when he ſhall 
think neceſſary, though it be by way of Benevolence or 
Loan, it may be aſſured, he will very ſeldom, or per- 
haps never think himſelf obliged to call a Parliament. It 

is true, Henry was neither the firſt nor laſt that uſed this 
extraordinary method to raiſe Money. But, though he 
was ſo fortunate as to receive no prejudice by it, ſome of his 
— who were pleaſed to imitate him, were not ſo 

appy. 

This general Loan made a great noiſe over all the“, 
Kingdom. Every, one openly exclaimed againſt the Car- 7"... 
dinal, who was the Author. But he little regarded the 2 
people's clamours, becauſe he was ſupported by the King. 
However, though at firſt he had given orders to exact 
Loans with the ſame rigour, as if they had been a Tax 
impoſed by the Parliament, he met with ſo many obſta- 
cles, that he was apprehenſive of raiſing in the Kingdom 
Commotions not to be appeaſed at his pleaſure, So, the 
Tax was levied much more gently than at firſt was in- 
tended. This cauſed ſo great a miſtake in the Cardinal's 
Calculation, that the King was forced at laſt to recur to 
the uſual method of a Parliament to maintain the War, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently. The Londen Merchants were hn 
the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of the levying this Tax. They — 
were required to declare upon Oath the real value of their 35. 
Effects; but they firmly refuſed it, alledging, it was not 
poſlible for them to give an exact account of their Effects, 
part whereof was in the hands of their Correſpondents in 
foreign Countries. At length by Agreement, the King 


15. 


(1) She was offended, it ſcems, at his leaving her at Harbottle, and very much nettled at the Love he bore to a certain Scotch Lady. She alledged, among 
other things, at the Court of Rome, that the heard her Huſband Fames IV was living three years after Floddenfield, and therefore not dead when the mar 


the Earl, ſo much did that report prevail. Herbert, p. 50. 
(2) Warden of the Weſt-Marches. Herbert. 
(3) By the firit of March, Halling ſhead, p. 872. 


(4) King Henry fitted out alſo fix Ships, under the command of Chriſtopher Coo, to guard England againſt the Inſults of the Scots and French, Stow, p. 514» 


II. dl, fol. 9 I, 


(5) Dated February 23. Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XIII. p. 766. 


(6) In the end of March. Whereupon King Francis ordered all the Effects of the Engliſb Merchants at Brurdeaux and elſewhere to be ſeized. And Herry 
d:d the lame by the French and Scotch Merchants in London, and moreover cauſed them to be impriſened. Hall, fol. ga, 93 | 
(7) At this time, Ann Bulleyn, who had lived in the French Court ever fince her going over with Mary, King Henry's Siſter, and Wite of Lewis XII, te- 


turncd to England. Herbert, p. 46. Burnet's Ref. Tom. I. p. 44. Fiddes, p. 268. Du Tillet, p. 397. 
(8, S gives an account of this Survey from an original Warrant directed to the Conſtable of a Hundred, 


who was commanded to charge the Conſtables 


of every Yarith within the ſaid Hundred to appear perſonally before certain Commiſſioners, and to bring with them the Names of all Perſons above ſixteen years 


old, dwelling within the ſaid hundied, and to enjoin them to repair to a certain Place aſſigu d, with their Arms, 
| whom they belong, and who is Lord of every Town or Hamlet, and who are Stewards, and who Parſons of the Town, and what their Benefice 
and wi Owners of every parcel of Land within the ſaid Precincts, and what is the yearly Value of every Man's Land, what Stock on t 


and declare what their Names are, and to 
is worth, 


he Lands, 


and wt the Owner thercot 3 all» what Strangers dwell there, and what buſineſs they follow; alſo the Value and Subſtance of every Perſon above ang} Art 
etage; allo what Penſions go thence to religious and ſpiritual Men. Which being certified, the King rejoiced, finding his Kingdom fo wealthy (foys Fehde 


Virgil.) See Stww's Ain, p. 515, 


4 


This Warrant was dated at Brentzozed, March 27+ ns. 
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was pleaſed to accept of a Sum according to their own 
Calculation of themſelves, 
Iced, Cardinal YYalſzy's concern at not ſucceeding in this af- 
+ 4/a;peint- fair according to his wiſh, was not comparable to his 
«/f 6 Vf® trouble at being diſappointed in another, which touched 
er 17% him more nearly, and for which he had ſpared neither 
= Money nor Pains. I mean his Election to the Papal Dig- 
1:-1---t nity, of which he thought himſelf ſecure. Leo X dying 
le deen the beginning of December laſt year, when his obſequies 
. were over, the Cardinals entered the Conclave, where 
Il Vg. they were not a little embarraſſed concerning the Election 
of a new Pope. Julio Cardinal de Medici aſpired to the Pa- 
pacy, and had many Votes for him. But the Emperor's 
Party, and ſome Cardinals gained by Y/ol/ey, openly op- 
poſed the Election of Julio. Mean while, as it is requir- 
ed to have two thirds of the Voices to be choſen Pope, if 
the Cardinal de Medici had not enough for himſelf, he 
had however enough to exclude any other. And this long 
detained the Cardinals in the Conclave (1). Though the 
Emperor had promiſed 7/7lſey his Intereſt, he intended not 
to keep his word. His deſign was to cauſe Adrian Flo- 
rentio Biſhop of Tortoſa, Native of Utr:cht, and formerly 
his Preceptor, to be choſen, reckoning when he ſhould be 
Pope, he would be entirely devoted to him. But this 
affair was managed fo artfully, and withal fo privately, 
that the Cardinals of his Party, without diſcovering 
their Intent, were ſatisfied with breaking the Cardinal 
de Miedici's meaſures, till an opportunity offered to carry 
their point, 
Heibeit. Mean while, Nolſcy left no Stone unturned. As he 
brow. built all his hopes upon the Emperor's Intereſt, he writ 
lili. to him, to put him in mind of his promiſe, repreſenting 
the advantages to have a Pope at his devotion. At the 
ſame time he ordered Pace, who was then at Venice, in- 
ſtantly to repair to Rome, and do him what ſervice he 
could, The Emperor was very much embarraſſed in 
relation to J/olſey. He had promiſed to uſe all his Inte- 
reſt in his favour, though nothing was farther from his 
thoughts. It was his Intereſt to have a Pope at his de- 
votion. But he knew Cardinal Isch too well, to ima- 
gine ſuch a Pope would be guided by his Counſels, It 
was neceſſary therefore, in order not to loſe /7olſey's 
Friendſhip, to cauſe Adrian to be choſen without the 
Emperor's appearing to be concerned in the Election. As 
he had gained that Miniſter to his Intereſt, ſolely by the 
promiſe of procuring him the Papacy, he could not doubt, 
that if he ſaw himſelf deceived, he would turn his Ma- 
C:icciagds, fer againſt him. Wherefore the Emperor concealed his 
deſigns, and was ſo faithfully ſerved in the Conclave, that 
they could not be diſcovered ; neither had Adrian ever 
one Vote in the daily Scrutinies. Mean while, he kept 
Cardinal Molſcy in hopes, and threw upon the Cardinal 
de Medici's Faction, the obſtacles which occurred in the 
performance of his promiſe. At laſt, when they that were 
in the Emperor's Secret, and managed his affairs in the 
Conclave, were ſecure of a ſufficient number of Votes, 
one day as the Cardinals were met to make a Scrutiny, 
ſome one propoſed Cardinal Adrian Biſhop of Tortoſa then 
in Spain, He enlarged upon the great qualities of that 
Cardinal, and the advantages which would accrue to the 
Church by his promotion, Whereupon they who were of 
the Party voted one after another for Adrian, as if they 
had been inſpired, and perhaps without knowing one an- 
other's deſign, ſo dexterouſly had the Buſineſs been ma- 
naged. The reſt that were not in the Secret, ſeeing two 
thirds of the Voices for Adrian, voted the ſame way, leſt 
Avian VI A fruitleſs oppoſition might turn to their prejudice. Thus 
1% the Election was made with unanimous conſent, and paſ- 
eln. ſed for a miraculous Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. It is 
not likely that Wolſey was ſuch à dupe, as to believe the 
Emperor was not concerned in Adrian's Election, ſince 
the ſame was ſo plain. The new Pope, who aſſumed 
the name of Adrian VI, had been his Preceptor, and upon 
his recommendation was made Cardinal, and was now 
Regent in Spain. Beſides, there is no likelihood that 
the Cardinals would have thought of chuſing a Harbarian, 


1522. 
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for that's the honorable Appellation the 7altans beſtow 1522. 
on thoſe that are not of their Nation, if the Election had 

not been managed by the Emperor. However this be, Woler bids 
Molſey ſhewed no reſentment, whether he waited for an 995 WOry 
opportunity to be openly revenged, or thought proper to 

keep fair with the Emperor againſt another Vacancy. For 

it was probable there would be one very ſoon, the new 

Pope being old and infirm. Adrian VI was elected in 

January 1 522, but it was Midſummer before he came to 

Rome. 

The Emperor having made a Pope at his devotion, and er 
ſettled his affairs in Flanders and Germany, reſolved to re-“ '* fr 
turn into Spain, where his preſence was neceſſary, But as = on 
he had cauſe to fear ſome change at the Court of England, land.” © 
on account of what had paſſed in the late Conclave, he 8 
thought proper to viſit Henry in his way. This viſit was gw. 
neceſſary, as well to confirm with that Prince the Articles livilingh, 
agreed on at Bruges, as to try to preſerve Cardinal II- 
ſey's Friendſhip, without which he could not expect to 
preſerve the King's. He landed the 26th of May at Dover, h ce. 
where the Cardinal waited on him with a magnificent Lea 
Train, and Henry came himſelf two days after (2). a, pat. 
From thence, he conducted the Emperor to Greenwich, XIII. pes. 


ral Biſhops, and ſerved by Dukes. As he had reſolved 

to hide his reſentment, the Emperor had reaſon to be ſa- 

tisfied with his reception, and found a ready Compliance 

with all his deſires. After ſome ſtay at London the King 17: ad. 
invited him to J/indſor, where he was inſtalled of the 9 of 
Order of the Garter, into which his Brother Ferdinand jo" 
alſo had been admitted the 23d of the foregoing April (5). $row. 
This done, the two Monarchs received the Sacrament to- Hilingh. 
gether, and ſwore to the Treaty of Bruges, 

The preamble of the "Treaty ran, that the Emperor e e, 
and King of France had referred their differences to the Henry 
arbitration of the King of England, who had ſent the 1 
Cardinal of York to Calais to decide them: That in theſe tHecverr, 
Conferences it was long debated, to know, which of the 
two Monarchs had been the aggreſſor, and after mature 
deliberation, the Cardinal had declared, it was the King 
of France, as well by means of Robert de la Mark, as 
by invading Navarre : That therefore the King of Eng- 
land was obliged by the Treaty of Lendon, to aſſiſt the 
Prince attacked againſt the Aggreſſor. That moreover, 
he had himſelf cauſe to complain of the King of France, 
for breach of promiſe, in ſending back the Duke of A- 
bany into Scotland, and for diſcontinuing the payments of 
the Sums due to him, Upon all theſe accounts, Charles 
and Henry deeming themſelves free and clear from all 
Engagements with the King of France, had reſolved to 
contract a ſtrict Alliance, and ſeal it with a Marriage 
between the Emperor and the Princeſs Mary, Henry's 
Daughter, upon the following "Terms. Of theſe Terms 
I ſhall recite ſuch only as may be of ſervice to the Sequel 
of the Hiſtory. Thoſe concerning the Marriage were to 


this Effect: 


11. 


That the Emperor ſhould eſpouſe [by Proxy] Mary, 4 f 
Daughter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be twelve years old.“ 7-7 
That her Dowry ſhould be four hundred thouſand *'*** 
Crowns, out of which ſhould be deducted what the 
Emperors Maximilian [and Charles] had borrowed of the 
King of England. 
T hat in caſe the Marriage ſhould not be accompliſhed 
by the Emperor's fault, he obliged himſelf to pay four 
hundred thouſand Crowns to the King of England, who 
bound himſelf in the ſame Sum to the Emperor, in caſe 
the Marriage was hindered on his part. 
The Terms of the League were; 
'That before the end of May 1524, the Emperor ſhould 
enter France on the ſide of Spain, and the King of Eng- 
land in Picardy, each with an Army of thirty thouſand (6) 
Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe. 


(1) The Conclave is in the Vatican, where there is a long Gallery full of Cells, which are choſen by the Cardinals by Lot. The Funeral of the 
deceaſed Pope laſting nine days, on the tenth each Cardinal goes to his Cell, and are ſhut up in the Conclave with one Servant called a Cenclawifh, with 
exch a Secretary and Gentleman to attend them, carry their Meſſages, and manage their Intrigues. The Conclave is guarded by the Militia of the City, 
to prevent their receiving any Letters; and the diſhes of Meat (which are received in at a Window by the Conclaviſt) are ſearched by the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies for the ſame reaſon. The Cardinals meet every Morning and Evening in the Chapel for a Scrutiny, which is done by writing their Suffra- 
tes in the Billets done up in two Folds, and ſealed with two Seals. In the firſt Fold, the Conclaviſt writes the Name of the Cardinal his Maſter vetes 
tor, becauſe the Cardinal's Hand would be known. In the ſecond, the Cardinal writes his own Name ; and on the outfide, the Conclaviſt writes any 
Motto the Cardinal pleaſes, as Deo Volente, &c. by which they know their own Billets when they are read, for the Fold containing the Elector's Name 
is not opened till the Pope is choſen, and then he opens all to know who elected him. When the Billets are ready, they put them, after a ſhort Prayer, 
into a Chalice upon the Altar, and appoint two of their Number to read the Names of the Cardinals aloud, and keep account of the Votes for each. And 
this they do till two thirds of the Votes fall upon one Perſon; and if they do not, the Billets are all burnt, The Court of Rome confiſts at peeſent of 
the Pope and ſeventy Cardinals; viz. fifty Cardinal Prieſts, fourteen Cardinal Deacons, and fix Cardinal Biſhops, who are for the moſt part of the Pope's 
Privy-Council. See Puffendorf*s Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe ; and Relig. Cuſtoms, Vol. I. 


(2) See the names of the Noblemen and others, that attended the King and the Cardinal to Canterbury, in Rymer's Fed. Tom, XIII. p. 767. Hall 
figs, W, olſey ſet out for Dover the 20th of May; being accompanied by two Earls, thirty fix Knights, a hundred Gentlemen, eight Biſhops, ten Abbots, 


thirty Chaplains, all in Velvet and Sattin, and ſeven hundred Yeomen. He came to Dover the 26th. In the mean time, 


Thomas Grey Marquis of Der- 


ſet, with the Lord Delaware, and a large Retiaue of Knights and Gentlemen was ſent to Calais, to wait on the Emperor. fol. 93. 


(3) On the 6th of June. Stow, p- 516 


(4) On Whitſunday. Ibid. 


(5) On St. George's Day, and had the Order and Habits ſent him to Noremberg. He was afterwards Emperor. Herbert, p. 47. 
(6) Rapin by miſtake ſays forty thouſand, Whereas in the Original it is only thirty thouſand or more» See Herbert, p. 48. 
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1522, That they ſhould make neither Peace nor Truce with- 
out a mutual conſent. 

That if any places ſhould be conquered upon France, 
they ſhould be reſtored to him of the two Allies, who had 
a right to them; and to prevent all diſputes, each ſhould 
declare his pretenſions before the firſt of May 1 524. 

That if the King of England intended to ſubdue Scot- 
land, or reduce Ireland to an entire obedience, or the Em- 
peror to recover Gueldres or Friſeland; if the Scots in- 
vaded England, or the Duke of Gueldres made War upon 
the Emperor; in all theſe caſes the two Monarchs ſhould 
be bound to affiſt one another. 

That they ſubmitted to the Spiritual Juriſdiction of the 
Cardinal of I as Legate, and required him to pronounce 
the Sentence of Excommunication againſt him of the two 
that ſhould firſt violate the Treaty. 

'That the Treaty ſhould be kept private, ſo that the 
common Enemy might have no knowledge thereof, 

That the Pope ſhould be entreated to enter into the 
League as a principal Contractor, and reputed as ſuch, pro- 
vided he accepted it within three months. 

That the Yenetians ſhould be likewiſe admitted, pro- 
vided they renounced their Alliance with France. 

That the two Monarchs ſhould uſe their utmoſt endea- 
yours to perſuade the Switzers to forſake the French, or at 
leaſt to be neutral, 


The ſame day the Treaty was ſigned, the Emperor 
figned alſo Letters Patents, promiſing to pay Henry what- 
ever was due to him from Francis, in caſe Francis, on ac- 
count of the preſent League, ſhonld refuſe to continue the 
payments to which he was obliged. 

Eu. But Cardinal J/elſcy had not waited to do his own af- 
fairs till the King's were finiſhed, for on the eighth of June 


Wo.trv. % . . 
Ae the Emperor, by Letters Patents, ingaged to pay him the 
*!11.p.769, penſion of twelve thouſand Livres (1), which the King of 
June 8. France gave him for the Biſhoprick of Tournay. Some 


juz daps after, he obliged himſelf to pay him a penſion of 
„ . . 
two thouſand five hundred Ducats, till the like penſion 
was aſſigned him upon the vacant Churches in Spain, in 
lieu of that he received out of the Biſhoprick of Badajos, 
Henry /-:4; which the Emperor deſired to diſcharge. But the Em- 
: 2 ge peror's Bounties to Cardinal Velſey were amply recom- 
Giieciars, Penſed, by a great Sum lent him by the King before his 
Heriert, departure. 
Tic Ene, During the Emperor's ſtay in England, which was 
alle about five weeks, he ſo won the affection of the whole 


©." Court by his Civilities, Careſſes and Preſents, that he was 
Eee, almoſt ſure of leaving none but Friends about the King. 
+3 Ip He gained the Good-will of the Engiih, chiefly by con- 
Hollinath ſtituting the Earl of Surrey Admiral of his Fleet (2). The 


Commiſſion was drawn whilſt the Emperor was at London, 
before his Journey to Hindſor. As he was to make ſome 
farther ſtay in England, the Earl of Surrey taking with 
him both the Engliſh and Flemiſh Fleets, made two deſcents 
into France, and carried away a rich Booty (3). Then 
he returned and conveyed the Emperor to Spain (4). 
Af:irs of 1 muſt now briefly relate the Succeſs of the Wars which 
eye, Were Waging in ſeveral places. The death of Leo X had 
NM... put the affairs of the Allies in Italy in a very ill ſituation. 
Herbert. The Troops of the Church and of Florence had relin- 
quiſhed the Army, immediately after the news of the 
Pope's death. Beſides that, Proſper Colonna receiving no 
more Supplies of Money, either from Rome or the Em- 
peror, was forced to disband moſt of his remaining Troops, 
and to keep but what was abſolutely neceſſary for the de- 
fence of Milan. Mean while, the Emperor ordered a 
Levy of fix thouſand Land/quenets (5), which Franceſco 
Sforza, and Hieronimo Adorno a Genoeſe were to lead into 
Iſue of the Italy. Shortly after, Lautrec received a re-inforcement of 
8 in ſixteen thouſand Switzers, which rendered him ſuperior 
ley. to the Allies, and yet he could not hinder the Landſque- 
nets from joining the Emperor's army. His only refuge 
was to try to bring the Imperialiſts to a Battle, and for 
that purpoſe he beſieged Pavia; but Proſper Colonna found 
means to throw Succours into the place without running 
any hazard. Whereupon Lautrec deſpairing of Succels, 


(1) Or nine thouſand Crowns of Gold de ſolri/. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIII. p. 769. 

(2) Lord Herbert has inſerted the Patent, (which is dated Zune $.) as well for the Rareneſs of it, as the Honour of the Perſon, p. 49. 2 His. Vol. 1 
The Earl returned to England, Fan. 25+ 1522, from his Government of Ireland, werein he was ſuccerded by Peter Butler Earl of Ormond. 

And on December the fourth this year, the ſaid Earl of Surrey was made High-Treaſurer. Nymer, Tom. XIII. 


Tom. XIII. p. 766. all, tol. go. 
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raiſed the Siege, and encamped at Monza, and Colmng 
who was afraid for Milan, poſted himſelf at Bicocca, a 
Country Seat with a large Park, capable of being eaſily 
fortihed, being ſurrounded with a deep Ditch. Here Co- 
lnna intrenched himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he could 
not be attacked without raſhneſs. Lautrec had no Incli. 
nation to attack the Imperialiſts in this poſt, but could 
not poſſibly help it. His Switzers would have Money 
and he had none to give them, Louiſa of Savcy, the 
King's Mother, having applied to other uſes the four hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns deſigned for the Army in [taly. 
Mean while, the Switzers preſſed their General either to N. 
give them Money, or lead them to Battle, elſe they were inthe Fr 
reſolved to return home. This put him at length upon 
aſſaulting the Camp at Bicocca, where he was repulſed hte. ; 
with great loſs (6); after which, the Switzers quitting Lautree f 
him, he was conſtrained to repaſs the Mountains, not be- 27 A 
ing able to withitand the Imperialiſts. Preſently after Co- 3 : 
lanna became maſter of Genoa, T his rich City being taken 7 
by ſurprize, whilſt a Capitulation was negotiating, was bins pos 
miſerably ſacked. In ſhort, Francis had nothing left in B. 
Itah, but the Caſtles of Milan and Cremona, and even theſe 
were very cloſely blocked up. 

In other parts where the War was carrying on during N. 
this Campain, France was more proſperous. After Ad- 7 
miral Bonn:vet had taken Fontarabia, the Spaniards in- * 2. 
veſted that place, and continued the Siege, without being Meter, 
able to accompliſh their Enterprize. At laſt, Marſhal de 
Chabanes being ſent into Bearn to take the Command of 
the French Army, in the room of Marſhal de Chatillon, 
who was dead, raiſed the Siege, and appointed one Frau- 
get Governor of Fontarabia, who afterwards behaved very 
ill. 

In Picardy and Champagne, the Imperialiſts and En- . 
gliſb having joined their Forces, performed nothing of 25 = 
moment, The two Armies, commanded by the Count — 
de Bure for the Emperor, and by the Earl of Surrey for '* Penh. 
the King of England (7), were ſo ſuperior to thoſe of 2 
France, that the Duke of Yend/me, who commanded in Hl. 
Picardy, was not able to reſiſt them. So, having fur- Hliagh, 
niſhed the Towns with Ammunition, he contented himſelf 
with inceſſantly annoying them with a ſmall Body of 
Troops. In September the two Generals beſieged Heſdin, 
but after having been five or ſix weeks before the Town, 
were forced to retire. From thence they marched to Dour- 
lens, and finding the place deſerted, and the Gates pulled 
down, ſet fire to it. Then intending to approach Corbie 
in October, the bad weather, and the care the French had 
taken for the defence of the place, hindered their under- 
taking the Siege. After that, the Imperialiſts retired into 
Artois, and the Engliſh returned home (8). 

Thus all the efforts of the Emperor and the King of Tus, 
England would have done Francis no great miſchief this f 
Campain, if he had not himſelf been the Cauſe of his tr. 4 
ill ſucceſs in Italy, by neglecting to find the Stwitzers Mug. 
Money. Indeed, if Lautree had not been forced to at- 
tack the Imperialiſts at Bicocca, probably he would have 
been maſter of Milan before the end of the Campain. 
Charles V then perceived, that to gain any conſiderable 7 F 


careſes toe 


advantages upon France, much greater efforts were to be % 


1522. 


the Collection of the Publick Acis, there is a Letter of his to . 


t he Cardinal, full of obliging expreſſions, plainly denoting 
his want of him. I return you Thanks, ſaid he to him, 
for the good Aﬀettion you have always ſhewn me, deſiring you 
to continue it, as I firmly believe you will, for you are ſenſi- 
ble that I place my whole Confidence in you. Again, J en- 
treat you to give the ſame credit to my ſaid Ambaſſadors as 10 
myſelf, and ſhew yourſelf, on this occaſion, as I take you to be, 
my good and faithful Friend, for I ſhall have a grateful re- 
membrance of it. 


The extraordinary method uſed by the Cardinal to 1523. 
raiſe Money, having been very diſagreeable to the En- Tc 
gliſb, he judged it more proper to proceed for the future in % 
the uſual way; and therefore the King aſſembled a Par- Subpdy . 
liament the 15th of April 1523 (9). The Convocation . 

Hall. 
Bo- net · 
I. Stow. 


Rymer's Fad, 


EE 
(3) He landed June 13, near Cherbourg, and after having deſtroyed the adjacent Country, returned to Portland: He landed a ſecond time on Fuly 1, near 


IA Herluix in Bretagne, with ſeven thouſand Men, and burnt and plundered that Town; from whence he brought away 4 great Booty. Herbert, p. 30. 


Sce @ 


Lit of the moſt remarkable Exgliſh Gentlemen in this Expedition, in Hall, fol. 99, 100. 


(J) The Emperor embarked at Seurhampton, July ö. Hall, fol. gg. 


(5) So German Foot Soldiers were called formerly. Hall calls them Lance- Knights. 


(6) There were three thouſand Sewwitzers Nlain. Cuicciard. l. 14. 


(7) The Earl of Surrey had about fixteen thouſand Men. The foreward of his Army was led by Robert Ratcliff Lord Fitzxualter z the Rear by Sir William 
Sardes, and Sir Richard Wing field; and the main Body by the Earl himſelf. Sir Edward Guilford was Captain of the Horſe. Hall, fol. 101, 103. 
(8) After having burnt and plundered ſeveral Villages. They took faurteen thouſand Sheep, feurtevn hundred Oxea and Cows, thirteen hundred Hogs, and 


ſix hundred Mares and Horſes. Hall, fol. 102, 103. 
(9) Which met at the Black friers, in London, Uerbert, p. 55, 


meeting 


1523» 


. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh- 


Fe bert. 
P. 56. 
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meeting at the ſame time according to Cuſtom (1), the 
Cardinal reſolved to eftabliſh a good Precederit in favour 
of the King, BY exacting from the Clergy a conſidera- 
ble Subſidy. His character of Legate gave him ſuch an 
intereſt with that Body, that he was almoſt ſure of ob- 
taining whatever he was pleaſed to demand. But to find 
les difficulties, he removed, on divers pretences, ſome of 
thoſe from whom he feared to meet oppoſition, and gained 
others by promiſes or threats. Matters being thus ordered, 
he demanded of the Clergy a Subſidy of one half of 
their annual Revenues, payable in five years. Richard 
Vox Biſhop of V inchſter, John Fiſher Biſhop of Roche- 
ler, and a Proctor of the inferior Clergy, one Philips, 
would have oppoſed this exaction; but the Cardinal treat- 
ed them in ſuch a manner, as diſcouraged the reſt from 
ſupporting them. So the Subſidy was granted, though 
the Clergy privately murmured, that the Pope's Legate 
who ought to maintain their Rights was the firſt to violate 
them. 


init This affair being thus ended with reſpect to the Cler- 


Mfc" gy, the Cardinal repaired to the Houſe of Commons, 
where he made a long Speech, endeavouring to ſhew the 


neceſſity of the War the King had undertaken, by ag- 
gravating the pretended injuries he had endured from the 
King of France. He concluded with demanding a Sub- 
ſidy of the fiſth part of the Goods of every Lay-Subject, 
to be paid in four years (2). This demand cauſed warm 
debates among the Commons. Several repreſented, that if 
the Kingdom was actually invaded, hardly could the King 
require ſuch a Subſidy, much leſs for a War wantonly 
undertaken, and rather for the intereſt of the Emperor 
than of England. However, as the Court-Party were very 
numerous in the Houſe, it was reſolved to grant the King 
a Subſidy, which was but one half of what was demanded. 
The Cardinal, who was uſed to be complied with, was 
extremely offended at the oppoſition of the Commons. 
He went again to the Houſe, and told them, he deſired to 
reaſen with thoſe who oppoſed his demands. But the Com- 
mons replied by their Speaker (3), T hat it was the Order 
of that Houſe to hear, and not to reaſon, but among them- 
ſelves. At this reply, the Cardinal withdrew, extremely 
mortified, perceiving he could only prejudice the King's 
affairs, in attempting to treat the Commons with the ſame 
haughtineſs he treated the reſt of the World. His ſollicita- 
tion however had ſome effect, ſince there was an addition 
made to the Subſidy (4). 


Beſides this affair, for which properly the Parliament was 


r called, nothing remarkable paſſed in this Seſſion, except 

„, an Act of Attainder againſt the late Duke of Buckingham, 

buking- who had been condemned by a ſentence of his Peers. 

en, As all the World was ſatisfied this Sentence had been pro- 

. cured by indirect and irregular methods, and the Cardi- 

nal publickly accuſed of having ſacrificed that Lord to his 

vengeance, he had the intereſt to obtain this Act, in or- 

4 der to divert the blame thrown upon him. But withal, 

the Parliament ſhewed that the Act was paſſed out of 

mere condeſcenſion, ſince by another, Henry Stafford Son 

of the deceaſed was reſtored to his Eſtate and Honours (5). 

NT: King A Statute was made alſo this Seſſion, impowering the 

"w_ 5% King [for his Liſe] to repeal all Attainders of High- 

1 Aland. Treaſon, by his Letters Patents under the Great- 
ih, Hervert Seal (6). 

. Clair ef Theſe were the firſt attempts made in this Reign to 

t Wolly, render the King maſter of the Debates of the Parliament. 


Cardinal J/olſey was the firſt Author, and unfortunately 
for the Subjects, the King too well improved his Mini- 
ſter's inſtructions, Such Favorites as this have but too 
much cauſe to fear the Parliament, and therefore ſtrive to 
the utmoſt of their power to leſſen its Authority, by 
enlarging that of the Sovereign who ſupports them. But 
their labour is in vain; very few fail at laſt of falling in- 
to the hands of that Authority they have endeavoured to 
deſtroy. Wilſey is one of thoſe who have the moſt open- 
ly abuſed their favour, not only againſt the Nation's, but 
allo the King's intereſt, which was much leſs dear to 
him than his own. He was never contented with Eſtates 


or Honours. The 24th of March this year he procured 1523. 
for himſelf the Biſhoprick of Durham, one of the richeſt Adrian giver 


in the Kingdom, in lieu of Bath and Wells, which he was 4 — rol 


willing to reſign, Two months after, Adrian VI pro- and prelingt 


longed his Legateſhip for five years, after the expiration , Late. 
of the Term granted by Les X. Thus Eſtates and Ho- . p,,, 
nours were inceſſantly heaped upon him, without how- XIII. p.784, 
ever any poſſibility of ſatisfying his greedineſs. Indeed, * 77 
he carried his deſires much higher, ſince he ſtill aſpired to 5 hy 
the Papacy, Adrian's Age and Infirmities giving occaſion Fapaq. 

to think his Pontificate would not laſt long. He till 

expected to be raiſed to that high Dignity by the Empe- 

ror's means, and therefore forgot nothing to preſerve his 

favour, To this doubtleſs muſt be aſcribed the honorable Chriſticra 
reception given this year to Chriſtiern King of Denmark NE 24 
and Sweden, who had married the Emperor's Siſter. This i in . 
Prince having by his cruelties rendered himſelf odious to England. 
his Subjects, and for that reaſon been expelled his Do- —＋ 1 th 
minions, arrived in England about Midſummer with his ea 
Queen, and was received as a King unjuſtly oppreſſed, 

and not like one that had by his Barbarities drawn his 
misfortunes upon himſelf, Henry was not contented to Henry e- 
do him all poſſible Honour, but moreover renewed with _ 
him the Treaty of Alliance between England and Den- with 
mark, as if that Prince had till been in poſſeſſion of his Chr ſticrn- 
Dominions. 33 

This was the fruit of Cardinal Molſcy's intereſted Coun- deb 
ſels, who never regarded either Honour or Juſtice, in gra- 
tifying his Paſſions. He expected every thing from the 
Emperor, and therefore uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
increaſe that Monarch's power, that he might be better 
able to perform his promiſe, It was not the Cardinal's 
fault that France was not utterly ruined, At leaſt he 
formed, this year, in conjunction with the Emperor, pro- 
jects tending to the entire diſſolution of that antient Mo- 
narchy. 

Though by the Treaty of Bruges, ratified by the Em- PH. a- 
peror and Henry at I indſor, they were not to enter France £4" France 
till 1524, an opportunity which offered cauſing them ——— 
take other meaſures, they reſolved to anticipate their ex-  Bourbon's 
pedition, and invade the King of France in three different ***" 
places. The Emperor was to have a ſtrong Army on the . 
Frontiers of Spain, to become maſter of Fontarabia and Stow. ,, 
Bayonne, Henry was to employ his Forces in Picardy, 
jointly with thoſe of the Law-Countries, and the Con- 
ſtable of Bourbon, who had ſuffered himſelf to be corrupt- 
ed by the Emperor, or perhaps by his own offer, was to 
make an Inroad into Burgundy, As moſt of the events 
of the following years, turn upon that Prince's diſguſt, 
it will be requiſite briefly to mention the Reaſons, 

The Duke of Bourbon, Prince of the Blood Royal of Cauſe of the 
France, had received the Conſtable's Sword ever fince the % 
firſt year of Francis I. He had all the qualifications ne- G 
ceſſary for that High-Poſt. Perhaps he had too much Pb. Daniel. 
merit, ſince, if we believe Mezerai, Louiſa of Savoy, Hall. 
Mother to Francis, wiſhed to have him for her Husband. 

But as he feigned not to underſtand what ſhe defired, he 

made her his irreconcileable Enemy. From that time, 

he perpetually received mortifications from the King, over 
whom the Ducheſs his Mother had too great an aſcendant. 

The firſt mentioned in Hiſtory, was when in 1521 the 

King commanding the Army in Perſon, gave the conduct 

of the van to the Duke of Alenſon, contrary to the Pre- 
rogative annexed to the Office of Conſtable. But this 

was nothing in compariſon of another, which however 

is related in the Hiſtory of France only upon uncertain 
Reports. The King telling the Conſtable he ſhould be Mczcrat. 
glad to marry him to the Ducheſs his Mother, received 

an anſwer ſo injurious to the Ducheſs (7), that.he gave 

him a box on the Ear. This Fact is not perhaps ſuffi - 
ciently atteſted. But however, it is certain the Ducheſs's 
affection for the Conſtable turned to hatred. From thence- 
forward he was looked upon with an evil eye at Court, 

and no more truſted with the command of the King's 
Armies. This was ſufficient to give him great diſguſt, 

But his Enemy not being ſatisfied with theſe Mortifica- P. Daniel 


(1) See a particular Account of this Convocation in Burnet's Hi. Ref. Tom. III. p. 24. 8 
(2) The Charges of the War with France were computed at eight hundred thouſand Pounds; and the Sum demanded was four Shillings in the Pound. 


See Hall, fol. 109. © Herbert, p. 55. Stow's Survey, B. 3. p. 177. 
(3) The famous Sir Thomas Mecr. | 


(4) At firſt every Man of twenty Pounds a year was to pay two Shillings in the Pound; and from twenty Pounds downward to forty Shillings a year, 
one Shilling in the Pound ; and under forty Shillings, every Head of fixteen years old or more, Four-pence in two years: But afterwards, by the liberal 
Motion of ſome, particularly of Sir Febn Huſe a Knight of Lincolnſhire, thoſe of fifty Pounds à year and upwards were induced to give one Shilling more 
for three years to come, which at length being continued to the fourth year, and extended to thoſe who were worth five Pounds in Goods, was all that 


could be obtained. Hall, fol. 110. Herbert, p. 56. 


(5) He was only reſtored in Blood, and not to Honours and Lands, However, the mag by Letters Patents bearing date the 25th of September this 
0 


year, granted to him and Urſula his Wife, Daughter of Sir Richard Pole, by Margaret 
Which was the Caſtle and Manor of Stafferd. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. I. p. 171. 
(6) This Parliament was, on July 31, adjourned to Weſtminfler, where 1 


Statutes enacted now were theſe: 1. That no foreign Artificer in England 


Clarence, part of the Lands of the late Duke his Father, among 


fat till the 1 3th of Auguſt, and then was diſſolved. The moſt remarkable 
ſhall take any Apprentice, but what is born under the King's Obeiſance ; or 


have above two Journeymen that are not ſoz and that they ſhall have a proper Mark for their Wares, upon pain of forfeiting ten Pounds. 2. There 
is one confirming the College of Phyficians- 3. By another, the Marriage of the fix Clerks in Chancery is allowed, 4- It was ordained, That no Per- 
ſon, of what eſtate, degree, or condition ſoever, ſhall kill any Hare in the Snow, with a Dog, or otherwiſe, upon pain of forfeiting fix Shillings and 


3 for every Offence. For the reſt ſee the Statutes, 


(7) ing on her looſe Behaviour. P. Daniel, Tom, VII. p. 501, 504. 
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his whole Eſtate. The Cauſe was naturally to be tried 
by the Parliament of Paris; but the Ducheſs put it into 
the hands of the Chancellor and ſome other Commiſ- 
ſioners, her Creatures, which convinced the Conſtable that 
He enters in- his ruin was determined. So perceiving no way to avoid 
re 3 ſo fatal a blow, his deſpair cauſed him to throw himſelf 
tbe Emperor, into the Emperor's Arms. A Flemiſh Lord (1) was the 
Du Bellai, manager of this Negotiation, wherein the King of Eng- 
Herbert. 11d interpoſed, as bein equally concerned with the Em- 
Hollingſh. po 8 
peror to create troubles in France. It is hard to know ex- 
actly when this Negotiation began; but we find in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts of England, the Treaty was 
end Henry. advanced the 17th of May 1523. We ſee there Henry's 
XL prod. Commiſſion to Richard Sampſon and Richard Ferningbam, 
7 to treat with the Duke of Bourbon (2) in order to draw 
him into the League. This Commiſſion empowered the 
Envoys alſo to receive of the ſame Prince a promiſe or 
engagement to own Henry for King of France, to do 
him Homage and ſwear Fealty to him. It cannot be in- 
ferred from hence, that the Conſtable entered into any 
ſuch Engagement, but only that Henry intended to draw 
him into it. However this be, by the Treaty made by 
the Duke with the two Monarchs, after the Conqueſt of 
France, he was to have for his part, Provence, to be 
erected into a Kingdom, and was to marry Leonora the 
Emperor's Siſter, Widow of Don Emanuel King of Por- 
tugal (3). The Duke was to bring into the Field an 
Army of his Friends and Vaſſals, to whom the Emperor 
promiſed to join ſeven or eight thouſand Men. This 
Army was to act in the Bowels of the Kingdom, 
whilſt the Emperor and Henry invaded Bearn and Pi- 
cardy. 
Francis te- Mean while, Francis I, ignorant of the deſigns of his 
pares to go Enemies, was ſolely employed in preparing to recover the 
S. Duchy of Milan, where he intended to command his Ar- 
| He haſtened his preparations the more, 


Pp. Daniel. 
Herbert. 


P. Daniel. my in Perſon. 
becauſe the Yenetians were ſtrongly ſollicited to join with 
his Enemies, on pretence that he amuſed them with the 
vain hopes of ſeeing them ſpeedily in Italy with a powerful 

The Veneti- Army. But notwithſtanding all his diligence, it was not 

3 poſſible to avoid that Misfortune. The Venetians ſeeing 

no French Army arrive, and dreading to be expoſed to 

the Emperor's Indignation, entered at laſt into the League 
againſt France, about the end of Fuly (4). 

Adrian On the other hand, Pope Adrian VI, laboured with 

Jeffers e all his power to procure a Truce between the Chriſtian 

, 45d by Princes, fancying after that there would be no difficulty to 

cle Enemies unite them together in a War againſt the Turks. But as 

/ France. his genius was mean, and very different from that of 

mi Leo X, and Julius II his Predeceſſors, inſtead of making 
the Princes ſubſervient to his deſigns, he was himſelf, 
without knowing it, inſtrumental to thoſe of others. T he 
Emperor told him he heartily deſired the Truce, but in- 
timated the neceſſity of its being for ſome time, in order 
to reap the intended advantage. He thereby laid an in- 
vincible obſtacle in the way, becauſe the King of France 
being lately diſpoſſeſſed of the Duchy of Milan, would 
never hearken to a long Truce, which would afford his 
Enemies time to ſecure their Conqueſt. That Monarch's 
oppoſition gave the Emperor and the King of England oc- 
caſion to ingage the Pope to proceed farther, by hinting 
to him, that after the Example of ſome of his Predeceſ- 
ſors, he ſhould exert his Apoftolick Power, which no 
Chriſtian Prince would preſume directly to oppoſe. Pleaſ- 

He enim a ed with theſe hopes, Adrian publiſhed a Bull dated the 


— years zoth of April, enjoining by virtue of the power committed 
Cl, to him by God, a three years Truce between all Chriſtian 
Prince. Princes under pain of Excommunication and Interdict, 
— TON ainſt thoſe that ſhould refuſe to obſerve it. But the 
1 ing of France diſregarding ſuch a Truce, continued his 
Herbert. preparations for the Milan Expedition, and ordered his 
Francis Troops to march towards Italy. Then the Pope was told, 
rgects it, that Francis alone, by his Non- compliance and Obſtinacy, 

hindered the Chriſtians from joining their Forces againſt 
The Pepe the Turk, By theſe ſecret practices the good Pope was 
rg with gradually brought to conclude a League againſt France 
« France, With the Emperor, the King of England, Ferdinand Arch- 


duke of Auſtria the Emperor's Brother, the Duke of 
Milan, the Genoeſe, and the Florentines. This League 


was ſigned the 3d of Augu/t, a few days after the Veneti- 
ans had deſerted France, 


Tie HISTORY of ENG LAND. 


tions, which ſeemed to her too flight a Revenge for her 
contemned Love, commenced a Suit againſt him, for 


Vol. I. 


Italy ſeemed by this League to be ſecured from all In- 1 -, 
vaſions. And indeed, Proſper Colonna, who commanded yp 
in Milan, ſo little expected to be attacked, that he neo. % 5; 
jected to take neceſſary meaſures for the defence of that 4 wy 
Duchy. Mean while, Francis purſued his project, and the“ K 7... 
more, as he heard there were no preparations at Milan. . 
The Emperor ſeemed wholly to negle& the defence of fr 
that State, on purpoſe to draw Francis into Italy, reckon- 
ing that his abſence would promote the Duke of Bourbon; 
deſigns. Nay, it is ſaid, that to induce Francis to abſent 
himſelf from his Kingdom, Henry had cauſed him to be 
privately told, there was no danger from him that year in 
Picardy. 

Affairs being in this ſituation, Francis departed for Lyons He (+: 1 
in order to paſs into Italy. In the mean while, the Em- U 
peror was preparing an Army in Spain to beſiege Fintara- 1, 
bia and Bayonne, But this Army was raiſed very ſlowly, . 
becauſe it was not to act till Francis was ingaged in!“! “ 
the War of Milan. On the other fide, the Count de 
Bure (5), his General in Flanders, remained quiet, wait- 
ing to join the Engliſh, who the better to deceive the 
King of France, were not to land at Calais till the end of 
September. In ſhort, the Emperor ordered eight thouſand 
Landſquenets to march in ſmall Diviſions into Franchs 
Comte, who were to join the Duke of Bourbon as ſoon as 
he was ready, Upon that Prince's revolt, the Allies built 
all their hopes, imagining that Francis being in ltaly, 
France thus unexpectedly invaded in ſo many places at 
once, would make no great reſiſtance. "Theſe hopes were 
the better grounded, as Francis having no intelligence of 
the Duke of Bourbon's Plots, had no Troops at all in 
Burgundy, few in Guienne and Bearn, and Picardy was in 
an ill State of Defence. 

Mean while, the Conſtable, not to be obliged to attend +; 
the King, pretended to be ſick at Moulins. But Francis Sn 
whilſt on the road to Lyons, happened to be informed by . K 
two of the Conſtable's Servants, that their Maſter held 7 
private Correſpondence with the Emperor, Surprized at 
the news, he turned out of his way to go to Moulin, . , 
where he told the Duke, who ſtill feigned to be ſick, “ 
what had been diſcovered to him. The Duke freely 4 7 
owned, the Emperor had ſounded him by the Count de 
Reux, but that he had refuſed to hearken to his Pro- 
poſals : That he deſigned to inform his Majeſty of it, Aer 
but being prevented by his Illneſs from coming to Court, Heer. 
he durſt not truſt any Perſon with the ſecret, Whether n 
the King believed what the Conſtable ſaid, or thought 
he could not arreſt him in his own Territories, he was Ti V 
contented with ordering him to follow him to Lyons, ”*" i 
The Duke ſet out indeed as if he had intended to follow 1... 
the King, being carried in a Litter on pretence of his 
Sickneſs, and travelling by very eaſy Journies. But upon I fit in 


r 


notice that two of his Confidents were arreſted at Court, Cπue | 


he privately withdrew from his attendants, and takin 
with him only Pomperan one of his Gentlemen, he f 

caped through by-ways, and ſafely arrived [at Trent] in 
Germany. 

The Conſtable's Flight convincing the King, there was 7% F 
ſome grand Plot in France, to be executed during his - ah 4 
abſence, he relinquiſhed his deſign of going into taly, and g fn. 
contented himſelf with ſending his Army (6) under the — 0 ha 
Command of Admiral Bonnivet, who paſſed the Alps about 2 
the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September. About p. Daniel. 
the ſame time the Emperor aſſembled his Army in Spain, ve #s i 
the Landſquenets arrived in Franche Comte, and the Engl; _ q 
landed at Calais, to act in Picardy in conjunction with, 
the Flemings. It will be abſolutely neceſſary briefly to re- Hul. 
late what paſſed during this Campain in theſe four ſeveral 
places. | | 

The Caſtle of Milan, where Lautrec had left a Gar- ſes 
riſon, ſurrendered the 14th of April. So the French had G cle. 
no place of importance in the Milan: z, except the Caſtle Men. 
of Cremona, which too was ſo cloſely blocked up, that Herr 
there was no likelihood of its holding out long. On the 
other hand, as France could expect no farther aſſiſtance 
from the Venetians, and as all the reft of Jtaly was joined 
in a League againſt her, Proſper Colonna who command- 
ed in Milan, did not doubt that the King would deſiſt 
from his deſign of carrying War into the Milaneſe. For 
that reaſon, he had neglected to repair the Fortihcations 
of the capital City, which were in an ill State, the Ram- 
parts being fallen down in ſeveral Places. However upon 
advice that Admiral Bonnivet was going to pals the Alps, 


(x) The Count de Rur. P. Danicl, Tom. VII. p. 508. Together with William Knight Doctor of Law, the Engljþ Refident with the Lady Margaret, 


and Sir Fobn Ruſſel. Herbert, p · 53. 


(2) The Name of Bourben is in blank, but it is certain that it is the Conſtable which is there meant. Rapin. k 
(3) The Emperor promiſed to appoint her his Heir, in caſe he and his Brother Ferdinand died without Iſſue ; and to give ber a Dower of two hundred 


thouland Crowns. P. Daniel, Tom. VII. p- 508. 
(4) June the 28th, according to P. Daniel, p. 499. 
(5s) Florentius of Egmont. 


(% Conuſting of three and thirty thouſand Men. Guiccdard, I. 1 $4 


my  *. — a3 
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| : For this reaſon But, as I ſaid, the hopes the Emperor, and the King of 
22 1 — 8 hn of 8 the Emperor England had conceived of the Duke of Bourban's * 2 
aſſembled his Army in Spain. Lautrec, who commanded taking, was the cauſe of their not beginnin the Campain 
in Guienne, hearing the Spaniards were drawing together, in ay place, till about the end of September. 
= haſtened to the Frontiers, to provide for the defence of When Adrian VI came into the League, he had no de- Dn, 1 
tin Bayonne and Fontarabia, which were moſt expoſed. Frau- ſign to ruin France, in order to compel Francis to Wage gu cciud. 
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he drew together all his Forces to try to deſend the 
paſſage of the Te/in ; but he came too late. The French 
had made ſuch ſpeed, that he was forced to retire to Mi- 
lan in the utmoſt diſorder. Nay, he reſolved to aban- 
don that City, if by an unaccountable negligence, they 
had not given him ſome days time to repair the Works, 
He had but fifteen thouſand Men, with which he could 
not expect to defend, againſt an Army of above forty 
thouſand, ſo large a City, which alſo was open in ſeveral 
Places. However, as he had learnt by long experience, 
that it muſt not always be thought, the Enemies will do 
what is moſt for their advantage, he never ceaſed repair- 
ing the places which wanted it moſt, deeming he could 
but withdraw at laſt in caſe the French were as expedi- 
tious as they ought to have been. If Bonnivet had marched 
directly to Milan, he would have found the Gates open. 
But after taking Novarra and Yigerano, and paſſing the 
Teſin without oppoſition, he prepoſterouſly imagined a few 
days more or leſs would ſignify nothing. So having loſt 
to no purpoſe four or five days, he gave the Emperor's 
General time to put Milan in a poſture of Defence (1). 
At laſt, approaching the City when it was too late, he 
found it incapable of being attacked, by the good manage- 
ment of Colonna, Whereupon he reſolved to encamp at 
Chiaravalla, in hopes of cutting off the Proviſions of 
Milan, and of having the Imperialiſts at his mercy. But 
he took his meaſures ſo ill, that after perſiſting in his de- 
ſign till the end of November, he was forced himſelf to 
remove from Milan for want of Proviſions. All he did 
during that time was to relieve the Caſtle of Cremona, 
reduced to the laſt Extremities (2). Such was the ſucceſs 
of Bonnivet's Campain, which might have been more glo- 
rious for him, and more advantagious for the King his 
Maſter, had he taken juſter meaſures, and improved his 
Superiority. Colonna died ſhortly after, and Lanoy Vice- 
roy of Naples took the command of the imperiai Army. 
The Seaſon was ſo far advanced, that nothing remark- 
able paſſed in thoſe parts till the end of the year, when 
the Duke of Bourbon came and took the command of the 
Emperor's Troops, not without Lanqy's great diſguſt, who 
unwillingly reſigned his Poſt to a Foreigner, 


get, an Officer of note, was Governor of Fontarabia, hav- 
ing been left there the laſt year by Marſhal de Chabanes. 
Lautrec relying upon Frauget's Bravery and Experience, 
left him in the ſame Poſt, after having re-inforced the 
Garriſon, and laid in ſome Ammunition. After that, he 
did not queſtion, the place would be able to maintain a 
long Siege. Theſe precautions being taken with regard 
to Fontarabia, he repaired to Bayonne, He was no ſooner 
arrived, than the Spaniſb Army appeared before the Walls, 
ſupported by a Fleet, which threw the Inhabitants into 

reat Conſternation, the Town being weak towards the 
Sea. But Lautrec ſo managed it, that the Spaniards were 
diſappointed, though they had expected to carry the place 


T-Sraniards without oppoſition. Perceiving therefore, that the Siege 


that he durſt not keep the Field. 


HEN R V VIII. 


Furſtembers finding himſelf too weak in the heart of the 


Enemy's Country, and having no Horſe to oppoſe to _ Jr 
© the 


could not however make his retreat without receiving a Guile, 


of the Duke of Guiſe, reſolved to retire into Loryain. 


terrible check near Neufchitel, where the Duke of Guiſe 
defeated the beſt part of his Troops. 


Whilſt the War was carrying on in 7taly, Bearn, find Campain i 


Picardy, 


Champagne, Henry imbarked his Troops under the Com- 
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mand of the Duke of S gelt (4), who landing at Ca- Tai, 


. 4 Inperial:fie 
lais (5), joined the Count de Bare, the 2oth of Septem- ard Enelich 


ber. Theſe two Bodies made together an Army of e 


„oer 14 


twenty hve, or thirty thouſand Foot, and about fix thou- Pella. 


ſand Horſe, 


ed in that Country, was fo inferior in number of Troops 
All he could do was 
to throw Succours into the places moſt expoſed, and 
ſpeedily inform the King of what paſſed in thoſe patts. 
Francis I, being then at Lyons, was extremely embarrafled 
to withitand ſo many unexpected Invaſions. Tis (aid, 
that deceived by falſe Advices from England, he had been 
in hopes Picardy for this year would be unmoleſted, and 
yet, he ſaw it was there his Enemies intended to make 
their greateſt Effort. In this perplexity, he immediately 
diſpatched the Duke of Vendome, with all the Troc ps he 
could aſſemble, both to defend Picardy, and ſecure L-aris, 
where he did not queſtion, the alarm was very great. 


The Duke de la Trimouille, who command- F. Daniel, 


x] 


7 Stow. 


Hollingg. 


Indeed, the Duke of Sghlt, and the Count de Bure Hat 


paſſing by T erouenne, Heſdin and Dourlens, had taken Roye 
and Montdidier, and were advanced as far as Corbie, But 
the news of the Duke of V endòme's march, cauſing them 
to be more circumſpect, they thought proper to proceed 
no farther, and tlie rather becauſe the Seaſon began to be 
very incommodious, and they were afraid of being ingaged 
between the Dukes of Vendò me and la Trimoille, "Theſe 
Conſiderations induced them to think of retreating. In 
their return, they became maſters of Bouchain, the Go- 
vernor whereof brought him the Keys, though they had 
no thoughts of attacking the place. Then leaving an 
Engliſh Garriſon in Bouchain, they retired into Arteis. 
But preſently after, the French recovered that Town. 
Thus the progres of the confederate Army was not ſo great 


ö Compainin The Allies, as I ſaid, were reſolved not to invade 28 Francis had reaſon to fear, Had the Army taken the 
5 2 France till September, becauſe it was to be preſumed, the Field ſooner, he would have been greatly embarraſſed. 


War with the Turks, but he had been told, it would be 
a certain means to oblige that Prince to conſent to the 
Truce. Mean while, without the Pope's knowing any 
thing of it, the Emperor and Henry had combined to invade 
France, and divide it between them. Probably, if he had 
lived to the end of this year, he would have ſeen that 
their deſigns did not correſpond with his, but he died 
about fix weeks after ſigning the League againſt France. 
He was a good Man, of a Character very different from 
thoſe of his Predeceſſors. Inſtead of thinking to enlarge 
the Eccleſiaſtical State by unjuſt Confiſcations, he had 
given the Duke of Urbino the Inveſtiture of his Duchy. 
He had done the ſame by the Duke of Ferrara, knowing 
that the former Popes had quartelled with theſe Princes 


| brc:me Ma- long, they ſuddenly raiſed it, and only to gratiiy their deſire of inriching their own Rela- 
1. f cath bo * — 4 38 ; 4 by tions. He = have even reſtored Modena 2nd Reggio 
7 cad P. Daniel. Frauget, in very few days ( 3). He was like to have loſt to the Duke of Ferrara, if the clamours of his Council, 
* his head for a fault of that conſequence. But though he who could not underſtand that Juſtice ought to be the 
preſerved his Life, he ſaved not his honour being publickly foundation of Policy, had not prevented him, He thought 

degraded. likewiſe of reforming the Court of Rome, but death ſuf- 

mbar Carpain in The Emperor was not fo ſucceſsful in Burgundy and fered him not to execute his deſign. All theſe proceed- 
laly- Champagne, Champagne, Lamothe of Neyers, the Duke of Bourbon's ings, ſo remote from thoſe of his immediate Predeceſlors, 
uicciarde Ecllak Officer, was gone ſome time ſince into Germany, to con- who had uſed the Courtiers and People of Italy to ſee 
— duct into Burgundy, Count de Furſtemberg, who, with the Popes purſue the looſe maxims of Temporal Princes, 


ſeven or eight thouſand Land/quenets, was to join there 
the Duke of Bourbon. "Though this project ſeemed to be 
fruſtrated by the Duke's flight, Count de Furſtemberg 
however entered Champagne with his Army. He imme- 
diately took Coiffy and Monteclair, 1 places which 
made no great reſiſtance. But the Duke of Guiſe, who 
commanded in that Province, knowing Fur/temberg had 


cauſed it to be ſaid, that he was indeed an honeſt Man, 


and a good Chriſtian, but an indifferent Pope. Accord- Guicciard, 


ingly the Italian Writers ſpeak of Adrian VI in Terms 
importing no great eſteem for him. TY 

The beginning of this year, Cardinal Julio de Medici, 
who retired to Florence upon the death of Leo X, returned 
to Rome, and was very civilly received. In a ſhort time, 
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no Cavalry, aſſembled all the Nobles of the Country, he gained the Good-will of the Pope to ſuch a degree, Adrian VI. 
and — ſome Squadrons, cloſely followed the Germans. that he ſupplanted the Cardinal of Volterra, the Prime 


: : ; : i red him of in two or three 
ifcount lan, meeting h 4 deſiring him to ſtay till he had raiſed a Tumult in the City, (which he aſa | 
a — m— loſe — —— Herbert: -n 59- — * to _ Galeazzo put Bennivet in hopes, that this City would ſurrender by Capitula- 
tion, Whence he might reap great Advantages, and at * get a 2 8 of e a Lr A. X = a ape” nal 
2) And which Fant d'Herbouville, the Governor, had kept for the French near TW s together, . : : 
3 * to fave his Goods. Herbert, p. 59. But P. Daniel lays the blame on Don 2 , Son of the Marſhal of Nawarre, who held Intelligence 
with the Spaniard. VII. p. 529. E 
(4) Chotls Brakes, He RESI by ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen, whoſe names ſee in Hall, fol. 113. The Vanguard was commanded by the Lord 
Sandes ; the right Wing by Sir William Kin Hon ; the Jett by Sir Everard Digby ; the Rear by Sir Richard Wing field ; and Sir Edward Guilford was ky ny 
of the Horſe. This Army conſiſt :d of fix hundred Demi-Lances, two hundred Archers on Horſeback, three thouſand Archers on foot, five thouſand ap 1g 
two thouſand fix hundred Pin ers ard Labourers : To whom were added ſeventeen hundred Men out of the Fortreſſes of Guiſnes and Calais, So t 
Whole Army was thirte n thcaſand ene hundred Rirongs Hell, fol, 114+ 
Auguſt 2 [616 Be 
(5s) Auguft > Jet i Miniſter, 
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1523, Miniſter, and cauſed him to be committed to the Caſtle of 
St. Angelo. From thence forward he had the ſole manage- 
ment of the Pope's affairs, gaining more and more his 
eſteem, by putting on the Devout, and expreſſing a great 
Zeal to unite all the Chriſtian Princes againſt the Turk. 
By this artifice he led him to publiſh the Bull for a trien- 
nial Truce, and at length to ſign the League againſt 
France, A Miniſter like this was, doubtleſs, too politick 
for ſuch a Pope. Adrian VI died the 14th of September, 
at the very time the Armies began to take the Field, Had 
he lived any longer, he would, without doubt, have per- 
ceived, the League he had imprudently ingaged in, was 
by no means proper to procure the Union, he ſo much 
deſired among the Chriſtian Princes. 

Cardinal Cardinal Velſey having notice of the Pope's death, writ 
Wie to the King to inform him of it, deſiring his aſſiſtance 
ede and protection (1). Next day he writ to him again, 
Papr'y. praying him to recommend him to the Emperor, by a 
hit Letter under his own hand. He flattered himſelf that the 

Fiddes. Emperor would have a grateful ſenſe of his late Service, 
in cauſing the King his Maſter to declare againſt France, 
and would now at leaſt keep his word with him, fince he 
had no Preceptor to be elected as in the former Conclave, 
But if the Italian Hiſtorians are to be credited, the Em- 
peror little thught of procuring him the Papacy, and the 
Conclave much leſs, who met preſently after Adriar's 

Rectal of deceaſe, Of the thirty nine Cardinals which were in the 

what fo. Conclave, Julio de Medici had fifteen or ſixteen at his 

„ devotion, beſides three who had promiſed not to be 

Guicciard. againſt him, if he was like to ſucceed in the Conclave ; fo 
that he had only ſeven or eight to gain, in order to have 
two thirds of the Voices. But this was not eaſy, Car- 
dinal Colonna, his Adverſary, was at the head of a much 
more numerous Party, who would have infallibly carried 
it, if the Cardinals of that Faction could have as readily 
united in chuſing a Pope, as in preventing the Election 
of Julio. This made the Conclave hold fifty days. As 

for IVelſey, if he had any Cardinals for him, they could 
not be many, ſince he had againſt him the French Party, 
and the Emperor's Adherents were the ſame with thoſe of 
Julio de Medici. In ſhort, Colonna's Faction not agree- 
ing upon the choice of a Pope, becauſe the head would 
have one elected diſagreeable to his Friends, his Indigna- 
tion at their obſtinacy cauſed him to be reconciled with 
the Cardinal de Medici. Guicciardini ſays, Julio gave 
him a promiſe under his hand to make him his Vice- 
Chancellor, and preſent him with his Palace, one of the 
moſt magnificent in Rome. Be this as it will, Colonna 
giving him ſeven or eight Votes which were at his diſ- 
poſal, there was no farther obſtacle to his Election. It 
being reported in the Conclave, that the Cardinal de Me- 
dici would be elected the next Scrutiny, moſt of the Car- 
dinals ſtayed not till day appeared, but went and made 
their Court to the perſon who was ſoon to be their Ma- 
ſter. Their example drew in the reſt, who finding it 
not in their power to hinder the Election, were willing 
alſo to ſhew, they freely concurred. So, that very night, 
between the 18th and 19th of November, all the Cardi- 
nals went and paid obeyſance to the new Pope, and next 
morning his Election was confirmed by a ſolemn Scru- 
tiny, wherein he had all the Voices. Thus it is that the 
Holy Ghoſt influenced the Cardinals in the choice of a 
Pope, who, contrary to their Intention, was to be the 
cauſe of the Reman Church's receiving the deepeſt wound 
ſhe had cver received, The new Pope aſſumed the name 
of Clement VII, on account of St. Clement's day, which 
was to be very ſhortly ſolemnized. He was natural Son 
of Julian de Medici, Uncle to Leo X. But this defect of 
Birth, though contrary to the Canons, was not conſider- 
ed, Les X, who made him Cardinal in the beginning of 
his Pontificate, took care to have it legally atteſted, that 
Julian promiſed his Mother marriage. So, taking for 
granted that a bare promiſe was equivalent to a Marriage, 
he declared Julis legitimate. Alexander VI took the ſame 
courſe when he made Ceſar Borgia his Baſtard Son Car- 
dinal, He produced Witneſſes, who depoſed, that Ceſar 
was born of a married Woman, whence it was inferred 
the Child was to be deemed the Husband's Son. In this 
manner did the Vicars of Jeſus Chriſt abuſe Laws divine 
and human to gratify their Paſſions, 

Wolſey bids The news of Clement's Election was a great mortifi- 

bis D cation to Halſey, who, ſince the promotion of Adrian VI, 
had expected to be Pope upon the firſt vacancy. He muſt 
have been extremely incenſed with the Emperor, who 
had twice deceived him. So, it may be aſſured, conſider- 
ing his vindictive Temper, he reſolved from that mo- 
ment to be revenged. But as he could not execute this 


(7) He proteſts, in that Letter which is dated September 30, that he thought himſelf unfit for the Papal Dignity, and that he deſired much rather to end his 
days with the King, Which was ſtrange difſembling. See Burnet's Ref. Tom. III. p. 19;z and Collect. Fiddes Collect. p. 80. Re- 
(2) A Diſpatch was ſent for that purpoſe to Jebn Clarke Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Secretary Pace, and Dr. Thomas Hanybai! Maſter of the Rolls, and 1 
fident at Rome. Herbert, p. 59. 


(3) From all Ferſons worth forty Pounds, Hall. Herbert, p. 60. 
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reſolution without his Maſter's aſſiſtance, he was to take 1923 
care not to diſcover that he acted from a motive of re- : 
venge; otherwiſe he would have run the hazard of bein 
diſappointed. He concealed therefore, under the Mask of 

a feigned moderation, the reſentment he harboured in his 

Breaſt, and contented himſelf with telling the King, that Fiag., Coll, 
ſeveral had voted for him in the Conclave, but his abſence *: 82. 
had turned to his prejudice, and the fituation of the affairs 

of Italy cauſed the Cardinals to chuſe Julio de Medici. 

A few days after, the King's Ambaſlador at Rome had Fia-s, 1.3. 
orders to notify to the new Pope, the King's and ol. P. 95. 


ſey's Joy at his promotion (2). At the ſame time, i. Ut: dns 


ſey deſired the continuance of his Legateſhip, affirming, aber 1 
that by reaſon of the King's Prerogative, it was not worth Lg 
to him a thouſand Ducats a year. Clement VII was en- Hater, 
tirely of the Emperor's Party, and knowing of what con- 
ſequence the King of England's aſſiſtance was at the pre- 

ſent Juncture of affairs in Europe, gladly embraced the 
opportunity to gratify Cardinal Jolſey, and make him his 
Friend, by whoſe means he might gain the favour of the 

King his Maſter. In this diſpoſition, he granted the Car- 

dinal more than he deſired. By a Bull of the gth of Ja- Clem: 
nuary 1524, he gave him the /egantine power for Life, 1 it for 
This is the firſt and perhaps the only Inſtance of a perpe- Haben 


tual Legateſhip. AR. Pub, 
IWilſey was now raiſed to the higheſt point of Gran- 2 


deur that a Subject can aſpire to. He was Archbiſhop of . 421 
York, Biſhop of Durham, Abbot of St. Albans, Cardinal, ay a 
Legate a latere for Life, Lord Chancellor of England, '"** 
Prime Miniſter and Favorite, careſſed by the Emperor, 
reſpected by the Pope, regarded by all the Princes of Eu- 

rope, with almoſt an abſolute Power in England, where 
nothing material was tranſacted, either in Spirituals or 
Temporals, but by his ſole direction. It is eaſy to ſee, 

ſo many advantages were but too capable of rendering him 

proud and infolent. He looked upon the King's Subjects 

as Slaves, and unfortunately for them, inſpired the King 

by degrees with the ſame principles, and infinuated to 

him, that he ought to conſider the Parliament only as an 
Inſtrument to execute his Will, Theſe Infinuations were 

but too effectual, as will be ſeen in the Sequel. In order I cr; 
to render him independent of the Parliament, he per- S765. 
ſuaded him to exact from his Subjects (3) at once, the 1% 
Subſidy given by Parliament, and payable in four years. 7id :: = 
Every one aſcribed to the Cardinal this illegal proceeding, fl. . 
which eſtabliſhed a very dangerous precedent. But he ar} 
little regarded the Complaints of the people, fince he was 

ſecure of the King's Countenance, and the Pope's Protec- 

tion. 

He undertook this very year a thing he would never I. {rm 
have ventured upon, had he not been fully ſatisfied that © m9. 
the Pope could not be without the King's aſſiſtance. And — 
that was, to cauſe ſeveral Religious Houſes to be ſup- Helen. 
preſſed, to appropriate the Revenues to two Colleges, _w_ 
which he intended to found at Oxford and [pfwich. It : 
the Pope had reaped any advantage, his conſent would not 
have been very ſtrange. But that he ſhould agree to the 
Suppreſſion of ſeveral Monaſteries to gratify a privatePerſon, 
is what could hardly be expected, and perhaps had never 
happened, Accordingly, the Pope would never have grant- 
ed it, had not the fatisfying the Paſſion of this ambitious 
Miniſter been abſolutely neceſſary to his deſigns. The 
Cardinal's project was to found a magnificent College at 
Oxford by the name of Cardinal-College, which was to 
conſiſt of one hundred eighty fix perſons, with Salaries. 

The other College was to be founded at Ipfwich, the 

place of his Birth, but only for Grammar, and to qualify 

. Scholars for his College at Oxford. But as theſe 
rojects were not accompliſhed this year, I ſhall ſpeak of 

them on another occaſion, and cloſe the year 1523, with 

an account of what paſſed in Scotland, where affairs were 

no more undiſturbed than elſewhere. ; | 

Henry being ingaged in a war with France, juſtly Gay = 
dreaded the Diverſion the Scots might make on the Fron- eee :, 
tiers. On the other hand, the King of Scotland's Mino- — 
rity frequently tempted him to become maſter of that b. 
Kingdom, after the example of Edward III his Prede- Hall. 
ceſſor, who diſpoſſeſſed the King his Nephew at a like Bk 
Juncture. The Factions in Scotland increaſing his hopes, Hef Dis- 
he never ceaſed to ſoment them by means of his Adhe- ,,,,, 
rents, who were very numerous, becauſe he had W 23 
withal to give penſions. He uſed for pretence, his be · ee 
ing obliged by nature to take care of the King his Ne- H, ,/ 
phew's concerns, who was not of age to diſtinguiſh what Albany 3 
was advantagious, from what was prejudicial. So, as an 
affectionate Uncle, he did his endeavour to remove the 
Duke of Albany, under colour there was danger of that 


Prince's 
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- «+ ſeizing the Crown. He knew he ſhould never ac- 

* bang his * ſo long as Scotland was guarded by ſuch 

an Argus. The Queen his Siſter had made him very un- 

eaſy in joining with the Regent, becauſe he was thereby 

deprived of all pretence of og. King was in danger, 

Indeed, it was not likely, as Parliament of Scotland 

wiſely intimated in their anſwer, that the Queen ſhould 

join with the Regent, to deſtroy the King her Son. Henry 

however, to give ſome colour to this accuſation, was 

pleaſed to ſuppoſe, the Queen his Siſter deſigned to marry 

the Duke of Albany. But finding at laſt, this ſuppoſition 

bi: Sf had not the deſired effect, he had recourſe to another 

% Expedient, which was, to gain his Siſter, by promiſing 

to procure her the Regency. That done, he preſſed yet 

more earneſtly the Parliament of Scotland to remove the 

Duke of Albany, and confer the Regency on the Queen, 

But, to render his Inſtances more effectual, he reſolved 

to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to hinder the Duke's return 

into Scotland, To that end, he ſent out a Fleet to take 

„ {ade him in his paſſage (1). At the ſame time, he ordered 

&orland3 the Earl of Surrey to march into Scotland (2), to ſhow 

— the Scat: what they were to expect in caſe they did not 

ben. give him ſpeedy fatisfaction. The Scots being without a 

Pol. Virg* Leader, and unprepared againſt this Invaſion, ſuſtained 

OT” great damages during the Campain. The Earl of Surrey 

took Fedworth, and carried fire and ſword into the Coun- 

try (3), without meeting any oppoſition, Mean while, 

Ha Adherents ceaſed not to cry, that a Peace muſt 

be made with England, ſince it was the only way to fave 

and offers Scotland from utter deſtruction, Henry ſupported them, 

bis Davgb- by offering to the King his Nephew, his only Daughter 

as ” te Mary in marriage, and magnifying the advantages the 

King biz Scots would receive from this Alliance, But withal, he 

Ow required of them that they ſhould break all their Engage- 

—— ments with France. It was however very unlikely, he 

ſhould ſeriouſly think of giving his Daughter to the King 

of Scotland, ſince ſhe was affianced to the Emperor, and 

he ſtrictly united with that Prince. Beſides, ſuch a Mar- 

riage would have been of no advantage to himſelf or the 

o nion of Nation, To this the oppolite Party replied, the King of 

the contrary England ſought to diſengage Scotland from France, only 

Parry. the more eaſily to ruin the Kingdom, and that te make 

bo. vu. an Alliance with England by abandoning France, was the 

ready way to be Slaves to the Engliſh : That this was 

not the firſt time the Kings of England by fuch Marriages 

had attempted to become maſters of Scotland, and the 

worſt was to be feared from Neighbours who had ever 

aſpired to the poſſeſſion of all Great-Britain, In a word, 

the deſtroying with fire and ſword a Country whoſe 

Friendſhip was courted, was a ſtrange vr | of deſiring an 

Alliance, and propoſing a Marriage. All theſe Reafons 

were anſwered by the other Party, But it tended only 

ſo to augment diſorder and confuſion among the Scots, 

that it was impracticable for them to come to any reſo- 

1% Englih lution. Mean while, Henry, who only intended to ter- 

any r«""%+ rify them, by making them feel the effects of his Arms, 

ordered the Earl of Surrey to quit Scotland and return into 

England. But he had ſcarce ſent his Men into Winter 

Quarters, when the Scots made Inroads on the Borders of 

England, which obliged him to march a ſecond time into 
Scotland, where he became maſter of Fedburrough. 

7% Du: of Mean time, the Duke of Albany hearing what paſſed 

_— in Scotland, burned with defire to repair thither, to appeaſe 

7;;ilaxce of by his preſence, the troubles cauſed by the King of Eng- 

be Engliſa, Jand's Adherents, and to ſtrengthen the French Party, 

643999 which was in danger of being ſurmounted by the other. 

Buchanan. Francis I, had granted him an aid of, three thouſand Foot 

Hall and two hundred Men at Arms, to enable him to make 

a Diverſion upen Henry from that quarter. But it was 

not poſſible to tranſport theſe Troops into Scotland, whilſt 

the Engliſh Fleet kept the Sea to hinder their paſſage. 

Policy therefore was to be recurred to. For that purpoſe, 

he feigned to defift from his deſign of going into Scot- 

land, and ſent his Troops into Quarters remote from the 

Coaſt, with orders however to be ready to march upon 

the firſt notice. The Tranſport-Ships were likewiſe ſent 

away to certain Ports, from whence they were ordered 

t fail to the appointed Rendezvous the moment they 
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heard from the Duke. This Stratagem deceived the En- 151g, 
gf Admiral, who being informed by his Spies, that the 
uke of Albany was returned to Court, and had diſmiſſed 
his Troops and Veſſels, thought there was nothing more to 
fear this year, and fo returned with the Fleet into England. 
The Duke was no ſooner informed of it, but he aſſem- 
bled his Troops and Ships, and embarking about the 
middle of September, arrived in Scotland the 24th (4), the 
_ day the Earl of Surrey became maſter of Fedbur- 
rug 


The Regent's Arrival revived the courage of the French _—_ 


with an 


Party, who began to be extremely diſmayed, and drew Army te ths 


from the King of England ſeveral Perſons who had only gerte, 
favoured him out of fear. Some time after, the Regent Pal. Vir 
ſummoned the Nobility to Edinburgh, and endeavoured Hall. 
to convince them that the Kingdom would be in great 
danger, unleſs the King of England's deſigns were time- 

ly and vigorouſly oppoſed, But all his Eloquence was not 
capable of — a change of opinion, in thoſe who pre- 

ferred Henrys Penſions to all the Arguments that could 

be alledged. However he aſſembled an Army, and ad- 

vanced towards the Borders, where he arrived the 22d 

of October. But when he came to march into England, They refuf 
he met with the ſame obſtacles that had ſtopped him the 2 
laſt year. That is, the Generals and Officers of the Eagland. 
Engliſh Party refuſed to follow him, maintaining it was 
manifeſtly againſt the intereſt of Scotland to provoke 

the Engliſb, and therefore it was ſufficient to be upon the 
defenſive, They added, if the deſign was to ſerve France, 

it could not be done better than by keeping an Army 

on the Frontiers, which would oblige the Eng/;b to have 

the like in thoſe Parts, But in the preſent circumſtances 

of Scotland it was too much to hazard a Battle, the loſs 
whereof would prove the ruin of the Kingdom. In ſhort, 

the Regent ſeeing it was in vain to perſwade them to Hal. 
follow him, ordered Veri Caſtle to be aſſaulted by the Hollingh, 


French Troops; but they were vigorouſly repulſed. Mean 7** LT 


while, upon notice of the Earl of Surrey's approach at the Pos bug . 


head of a numerous Army (5), he did not think proper 
to expect him, but choſe to retire, Indeed, it would Th Regent 
have been too dangerous to give battle with an Army ve. 
wherein the Engliſh had ſo many Favorers. The Seaſon 
— no longer proper for one or other to keep the 
Field (6), the Earl of Surrey, content with having ſtopped 
the Scots, ſent his Troops into Winter-Quarters, and the 
Regent followed his Example. 

hilſt the Flames of War were kindled in almoſt all P of 
parts of Europe, the Reformation made great progreſs in 2 */** 
Germany, and even to ſpread in Switzerland, France, Sleidan. 
and England, the beginning of this year the Canton 
of Zurick, moved by the preaching of Zuinglius, renoun- 
oed divers Articles of Religion they had hitherto profeſſed, 
though Zuinglius and Luther differed about the Eucha- 
riſt (7). Many likewiſe in France and England began to 
diſlike a Religion, that ſeemed to be founded more upon 
the Pope than upon Feſus Chriſt. Adrian VI, hearing 
of the daily progreſs of Luther's Doctrine in Germany, 
diſpatched a Nuntio to the Diet of Nuremberg, to exhort 
the German Princes to deſtroy Luther and his Followers. 
He confeſſed however, in a Letter to them upon the ſame 
Subject, that many abuſes and diſorders were crept into 
the Church (8), throwing the blame upon thoſe who had 
governed before him. But he ſaid, to reform all at once, 
would be the way to ſpoil all, and therefore it was neceſ- 
fary to proceed by degrees in this Reformation. Luther 
having ſeen this Letter, publiſhed it in German with Notes 
of his own, wherein he ſaid, among other things, that 
the degrees the Pope mentioned were fo large, that there 
was a hundred-years interval between each of them. On 
the other hand, the Diet taking advantage of the Pope's 
Confeflion, demanded a Free Council in Germany, where 
every one ſhould be obliged upon Oath to ſpeak his real 
opinion, and that. numberleſs Abuſes under which Ger- 
many had ſo = groaned, ſhould be reformed. 


Mean while, Luther ftill continued to write in defence Luther 
of his Doctrine. other things he publiſhed an owes the 


anſwer to the King of England's Book, wherein he uſed al 
no Ceremony. This Behavior obliged Henry to complain Bel. 


(1) Sir Wilkam Fitz-Williams, with thirty fix great =_ eruized on the Coaſts of France, and Anthony Pointz with a good Fleet guarded the 


weſtern Sea. As Pirex-Williams was cruiſing about, he 


twelve French Ships, in which the Archbiſhop of Glaſcow and other Perſons of 


Quality were, whom the Duke of Albany had fent before him into Scotland. Giving chace to theſe Ships, two of them were loſt near Dice and 


Beulegne. Herbert, p. 56. 


(2) With fix thouland Men. And ordered Thomas Grey Marquiſs of Dorſet, Warden of the Eaſt and middle Marches, and the Lord Dacres, War- 


den of the Weſt Marches to join him. Herbert, p. 56. Hall, fol. 114. 
(3) He took all the Caftles in Merch and Towiotdale. Buchanan, 


(4) With Richard de la Pale, Brother of the Earl of Lincoln, beheaded in the 5th of this Reign, and three thouſand French, Herbert, p. 57. 


(5) Forty thouſand Men. There were beſides fix thouſand in Berwick. 
(6) It was about the middle of Newember. See Hell, fol. 116. 


Buchan. I. 14+ Hall, fol. 115. 


(7) Their differences about Conſubſtantiation much hindered the P of the Reformation. And not being able to be compoſed, Zuinglin:'s 
Party were called Sacramentarians, and Luther's, Ubiquitarians, Galvin ſucceeded Zuinglivs, who by bis Doctrines of Predeſtination, &c, fo widened 


the Breach between the Lutherans and Calvinifts, that they became irreconcileable. 


that the Lutherans at Leipfick, where they are very 


rigid, have ſet up in their great Church the Picture of Ignatius Loyala, Calvin and the Devil in one Frame, with this Iaſeri s The three great 


Enemies of Chriſt and the Chriſtian Religion. Such Enmity does the differing in Opinion prepoſterouſly breed among Chriſtian 


both Sides are in the wrong 


eſpecially where 


(3) His words are, In bac ſandta Sede aliguit jam ann Multa Abominanda foie. 
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1523. of him to the Princes of the Houſe of Saxony. At the 
ſame time he exhorted them to hinder the publication of 
Luthers German Bible, for fear the Tranſlation ſhould 
be prejudicial to the Truth. But his Letter had no great 
effect. 

1524. The progreſs of the Reformation was not yet conſider- 
Afairref able enough, to be regarded by the chief Sovereigns of 
res . Eurepe, whoſe thoughts were wholly intent upon War. 

beo Clement VII refuſed to renew the League, though him- 

ſelf had ingaged his Predeceſſor in it, and declared he would 
ſtand Neuter. This Declaration at firſt extremely em- 
barafſed the Duke of Bourbon, becauſe the Emperor not ha- 
ving provided for the payment of his Troops, it was not 
poſſible far the Duke to ſatisfy them, ſince the Pope and 

Cipelln, the Florentines withdrew their uſual Subſidies, He found 

P. Daniel. means however to draw ſome Money from the Inhabi- 
tants of Milan, and at laſt perſwaded the Pope to give 
him twenty thouſand Ducats, and cauſe the Flirentines to 
furniſh him with fifty thouſand, on condition of Se- 
crecy. 

Not long aſter, the Duke of Bourbon receiving a ſup- 
ply of ſix thouſand Landſquenets, and the Venetian Army, 
under the Command of the Duke of Urbino joining him, 
he took the Field with thirty-five thouſand Men. Mean 
while, Bonnivet was greatly embaraſſed. He had not 
above twenty thouſand Men, having loſt the reſt of his 
Army by death or deſertion during the laſt Campain. 
But what was worſe, he had no Money to pay his Troops. 
This was a common misfortune to both ſides. It is 
true, he expected ten thouſand Switzers, and five thou- 
ſand Griſons, but foreſaw they would be of little Ser- 
vice, becauſe he had not wherewithal to content them at 
their Arrival. This made him reſolve to go in queſt of 
the Imperialiſts and give them battle. But as they were 
informed of his condition, they determined to avoid it, 
though they were ſuperior in number, in the expectation 
of diſperſing his Army without ingaging. And indeed, 
the five thouſand Griſans, who were coming to join the 
Admiral, and were advanced as far as Bergamo, not receiv- 
ing the Money promiſed them, immediately returned. As 
for the ten thouſand Swztzers, they arrived indeed at Ju- 
rea, and even advanced to the Banks of the Sa; but 
it was not poſſible to perſwade them to continue their 
march, for want of Money to pay them. Mean while, 
the Imperialiſts became maſters of ſeveral ſmall Towns, 
which very much annoyed the French Camp, and at laſt 
forced the Admiral to retire to Navarra. In the mean 
time, the Caſtle of Cremona, which the French had hither- 
to kept, ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. 

8 Bonnivet, finding, that the Criſons were returned, that 
the N the Switzcrs would not ſtir without being ſecure of their 
Gufcciard. pay, and that his Men deſerted in great numbers, reſolv- 
* ed at laſt to re- paſs the Ape. As ſoon as the Duke of 
Bourbon had notice of his march, he purſued him with 
all ſpeed, to compel him to a Battle. There were even 
between the two Armies ſeveral ſharp Skirmiſhes, in one 
of which the brave Bayard was ſlain. But notwithſtand- 
ing all the efforts of the Imperialiſts, Bonnivet retreated 
The French in good Order, When the French had re-paſſed the 
= the Mountains, the places they ſtill had in the Milancſe, ſur- 
Iilaneſe. . 8 
rendered by capitulation to the Imperialiſts. 


ror's ad peror and the King of England thought of means to in- 
1 „ Vade Francis in his own Kingdom. They had expect- 
— Pes ed great matters from the Duke of Baurben's revolt, but 


— hitherto it was nöt poſſible to make any uſe of it, becauſe 
ellai. 
Mezerai. 


Herbert. Italy having proſpered beyond expectation, they reſolved 
to make uſe of the Duke of Bourbon to carry War into 
France, imagining if he could have ſome conſiderable ad- 
vantage, he would cauſe part of the Kingdom to rebel. 
The Duke himſelf fed them with theſe hopes, becauſc 
that was the thing which rendered him conſiderable, He 
would have been glad to act in ſome place near his on 
Pe. Duke of Territories, from whence.he expected great Supplies. But 


_ „ it was thought more proper that he ſhould enter Provence 


der, Pre- With an Army, by reaſon he could eaſily be aſſiſted by 


vence. the Spaniſh Fleet, which kept at Genoa ; whereas by in- 
gaging in the. middle of the Kingdom, the Fleet would 
2 b'nds be of no Service, This reſolution being taken, Henry 
Sade readily promiſed to find the Duke a hundred (1) thouſand 
Meney, Crowns a month, on condition, that after the firſt month, 
=_ Pub. he ſhould be free to diſcontinue the payment, provided 
; 3 he acted himſelf in Picardy at the head of a Royal Army, 
Guicciard, from the firſt of July, to the end of December, 
The Date of Though the Emperor had put the Duke of Bourbon 


Bourbon in hopes he would lend him all his Army in Jtaly for 
marches te 
Provence. 


Guieciard, (1) According to the Computation in Rymer, it amounted to one hundred and twenty four | thouſand Crowns. Tom 13. p. 995+ 


The En- The French were no ſooner out of Italy, but the Em- 


the Conſpiracy was diſcovered too ſoon, The affairs of 


his expedition into Provence, he could not however dif. 
penſe with leaving a gogd,part at Milan, and other 
places of that Duchy, under the command of Laney Vice- 
roy of Naples. On the other hand, the Venetiant with- 
drew their Troops, becauſe they had | 7h by their 
private Treaty only to defend” the Milaneſe. So, the Mezers, 
Duke of Bourbon began his march, the 24th of June, 

much weaker than he expected (2), and entered Pro- 

vence the ſecond of Zuly, He preſently became maſter 

of Aix and ſome other places, and at laſt came before Mar- Mara 
ſeilles, the taking whereof was the chief end of his ex- P. Dani. 
pedition, But a few days before, Renas de Ceri an Tralign PA. Vin. 
Captain in the French Service, had entered with a ſtrong 
Garriſon, Whereupon the Due found he ſhould meet 

with more reſiſtance than he had imagined, but however 

he opened the Siege. | 

Mean while Francis I, having intelligence of Baurbon's x,,,.;, ; 
march, ordered his Forces to be aſſembled, and fome en t» i, 
Troops ſent to Avignon, for fear the Enemy ſhould ſeize J 
it. There he reſolved to aſſemble his Army, and came 
himſelf to command in Perſon, It is needleſs to ſpeak 
either of the Siege of Marſcilles, or of the King's great 
diligence in aſſembling his Troops. It ſuffices to ſay in an fa, 
a word, that the very day he departed from Avignon, in the Dute 
order to fight the Imperialiſts, namely, the 1oth of Sp. 14% . 
tember, the Duke of Bourbon raiſed the Siege of Mar- Bell 
fſeilles, and retired into Italy. Whilſt the King was at F. Dit, 
Avignon, he received the news of his Queen's death, who 
died at Blois in July. ; | 

The Duke of Bourber's retreat entirely changed the 73 King 
face of affairs. Francis I, who had been in danger of «re: =: 
loſing Provence, ſaw himſelf at the head of an Army of ys 
above forty thouſand Men, ready to be employed in atiy Quiceiard 
important undertaking. So, perceiving that the Imperial- F. Prat. 
iſts took a great compaſs to retire into Italy, he reſolved 
to improve that advantage, and the ſuperiority of his Ar- 
my, to recover the Milaneſe. This relolution being taken, 
he began his march, and tried to reach Milan before 
them, On the other hand, the Duke of Bourbon having 
notice that the King was taking the ſhorteſt road to Vi- 
lan, made incredible ſpeed not to be prevented, perceiy-" 
ing that thereon would depend the preſervation of the 
Duchy, Thus the two Armies marching by different 7% fu. 
Routs, arrived the ſame day, one at Albe, the other at . 
Vercelli, A few days after the Duke of Bourbon joined the 2 
Viceroy of Naples at Pavia. 

Whilſt the Imperial Army was in Provence, the Court Herry «tr, 
of England was otherwiſe diſpoſed than before, and ſeemed ay + 
to intend to follow new Maxims. Henry made no diver- ;;, 7 ay 
ſion in Picardy, though he had paid but one month of the - 
Subſidy he was to give the Duke of Bourbon, This was rw 
ſufficient to create ſuſpicions in the Emperor, which were 
confirmed by, Henry's unſeaſonable demand of the Mo- 
ney lent him at his departure from England (3). He 
could not believe, Henry would demand his Money at fo 
improper a time, inſtead of performing his own engage- 
ments, unleſs he intended to ſeek an occaſion of quarrel. 

His uneaſineſs ſtill increaſed, upon advice from his Am- tl 
baſſador in England that a Perſon (4) was come from Herbet 
France to London, from the Ducheſs of Angoultme Regent 
of that Kingdom, and had long and frequent conferences 
with Cardinal J/lſey. All this, added to the Cardinal's 
revengeful Temper, whom he had vainly amuſed with 
hopes of the Papacy, made him juſtly apprehenſive that 

the King of England was thinking to abandon him and join 

with his Enemy. However, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, there was no other meaſure to take, ſince all de- , 
pended on the ſucceſs of the War which was going to be 
renewed in Italy, where his Generals were not a little em- 
baraſſed. 8 

As ſoon as the Duke of Bourbon, and the Viceroy of 7% If 
Naples were joined, they conſulted upon what was to be 3 F 
done at ſo ill a juncture. At firſt, they reſolved to leave Milan, 
ſtrong Garriſons in Pavia and Alexandria, and take re- 1 
fuge in Milan. But the Plague had made ſuch ravage in 1 l. 
that City, eyery thing there was in ſo great confuſion, 
and Money and Proviſions ſo ſcarce, that they, were forced, 
to deſiſt from their deſign and abandon Milan. So, having 
well ſtored Pavia and Alexandria, they withdrew. to. Sen- 
cino, where Franceſca Sforza alſo repaired with them. | 

Mean while, Francis I. continuing his March towards Th — 2 
Milan, and hearing the Imperialiſts were retired, cauſed „ 
his Troops to enter the City, and ordered the Caſtle 10 17 c 
be inveſted. If, inſtead of going to Milan he had march- _— 
ed directly to the Imperialiſts, who were little able tog 
withſtand him, he would have infallibly diſperſed them. F./: Sep of 
But Bonnivet's unfortunate advice induced him not only 1 defies 
ava. 


1524, 


P. Daniel. 2) He had thirteen thouſrnd Foot, and threa thouſand Horſe. Rapin, - ; 
(3) And likewiſe the yearly Penſion that uſed to be paid Henry by France, (See above, p. 752.) as alſo the Cardinal's Penſion of two thouſand 


five hundred Ducats, &c. Guicciard, I, 155 
(4) Jobn Toachim a Cemeſe. hall, fol. 135. 
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1524. to march to Milan, which muſt have fallen into his hands 
if he had defeated or routed the Imperialiſts, but alſo to 
Tie lege. reſolve to beſiege Pavia. When he appeared before that 
ahi eo, place, the Generals of the Imperialiſts began to take cou- 
Trp1'" rage, in expectation that the length of the Siege and the 
6194"  Winter-Seaſon, would afford them time to take ſome mea- 
ſures, Mean while they ſpeedily fent for a Supply of ten 
thouſand Germans, The Pope, the Yenetians, and the 
Fhrentines failing them all at once, upon the French King's 
coming into Italy, their only refuge was the length of the 

Siege of Pavia, which began in November, 
I- Pepe Clement VII, who in the late Pontificate had openly de- 
% clared againſt the King of France, being in great perplex- 
1 ity, ſent a Nuntio to the two Armies to procure a I ruce; 
© iid. but not ſucceeding, he made his Peace with the King of 
Hen, France, Moreover he propoſed to him the Conqueſt of 
the Kingdom of Naples, and concluded with him a pri- 
vate Treaty, promiſing free paſſage to the French Troops. 
rnd fe: Preſently after, Francis detached five or fix thouſand 
„Hach. Men under the command of the Duke of Albany, who 


„had leſt Scotland the beginning of the Spring, with orders 
„ to march towards Naples. As they were necellarily to 
„. paſs through the Eccleſiaſtical State, Clement VII pre- 
2 tended ſor ſome time to oppoſe it, to make believe it was 
he againſt his will. When the French were in the middle of 


g., his Dominions, he publiſhed his agreement with the King 
of France, as if newly made, and ſent the Emperor no- 
tice, excuſing himſelf on the neceſſity and conſtraint he 

„ ee Was under. Though the Emperor was very flegmatick, 

;-:c/-2 a- he could not help ſhowing, on this occaſion, an extreme re- 

7-4 br. ſentment againſt the Pope, He ſaid, it was ſolely at the 

Gui inſtance of Les X, that he had undertaken the defenſe of 
[taly: That Clement himſelf had prefled Adrian VI to 
ſign the League, and now he was become Pope, forſook 
him in his greateſt need, and left him to proſecute alone a 
War kindled by himſelf: That however he hoped to come 
off with honour, and to the confuſion of thoſe who ſo 
baſely deſerted him. The event ſhowed however, the 
Pope had done him ſignal ſervice, in perſwading his Ene- 
my to carry war into the Kingdom of Naples, ſince he 
thereby cauſed him to divide his Forces, But it is uncer- 

| tain whether the Pope had any ſuch intention. * 

| Frcdi:ſerds Another accident farther contributed to deprive Francis 
ebe of his great ſuperiority over his Enemies. Renzo de Ceri, 
ho defended Marſeilles, having received the King's or- 

G.cciard. ders to embark ten Thouſand Men on the Gallies, and 
join the Duke of Albany, who expected him in Tuſcany, 
took Savena in his way. This Succeſs which ſeemed very 
advantagious for Francis, turned to-his real misfortune, as 
it put him upon ſending a freſh detachment to Savona, 
under the Conduct of the Marquiſs of Saluxzo, to take a- 

N. ute, gainſt Genoa what advantages ſhould offer. The two de- 

„ tachments for Naples and Savana (1), ſo weakened the 

French army, that the Imperialiſts no longer feared to take 
the Field, in order to prolong the Siege of Pavia, till the 
arrival of the German Succours, which the Duke of 

g anyy Bourbon himſelf was gone to haſten, And indeed, with- 

we U fiegers in a few days Peſcara became maſter of | Caſ/ano, a Poſt 
very convenient for his purpoſe. With this event ended 
the year 1524. But before I proceed to the next, it will 
be neceſſary briefly to mention what had paſſed this year 
in Scotland. 

4": oo The Duke of Albany returning into France in May, the 

& land; Queen- Dowager and the Earl of Arran of the Houſe of 

— Hamilton, adviſed the young King, who was between 

Hl, thirteen and fourteen years old, to aſſume himſelf the reins 
of the Government. This advice was very intereſted, 

1% at but James was yet too young to perceive it. He followed 

„ ben it, and ſummoning the States (2), declared the Autho- 

59% rity of the Regent was ended, and for the future all orders 
were to be received from the King himſelf, After that, 
the Queen and the Earl of Arran governed in the King's 
Name. This Change was not made with univerſal appro- 
bation, The Earls, of Lenox and Argyle, concerned to ſee 
the Earl of Arran in poſſeſſion of the Government, under 
colour of the King's anticipated Majority, ſent for the 
Earl of Angus from France, to ſupport themſelves by his 


(1) Both which were fixteen thouſand Man- Herbert, p. 62. 
(2) July 29. Buchanan, 
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Intereſt, becauſe he was entirely fallen out with the Queen 1524, 
his Wife. Upon that Lord's arrival, they combined with Hil: 
him, and on pretence of freeing the King from the pretended 
Captivity, the Queen and the Earl of Arran held him 
in, levied Troops and took Sterling, 'after which they 
marched to Edinburgh where the King was. At their ap- 7, e 
proach, the Queen and the Earl carried. the King into Angus , * 
the Caſtle, but as they had not taken care to lay in Pro- 4% Ke. 
viſions, were forced in few days to deliver the King to the“ | 
three Lords, who aſſumed the Title of Regents. Thus 
the King was again put in Guardianſhip under theſe three 
Lords, who agreed to rule in turns, four Months each, 
The Earl of Angus begun, and as he was in the King AR. Pub 
of England's intereſt, ſent Ambaſſadors to treat of the X1V. p. 20, 
King of Scotland's marriage with the Princeſs Mary, ac- 23 8. 
cording to Henry's own Scheme. To facilitate this Ne- Hallingts. 
gotiation, the Truce which was to expire the 1ſt of De- 
cember, was prolonged to the 26th of January 1525, 

As England was very quiet during the whole year 15 24, Clement 
the Affairs of that Kingdom will not take me up long. /. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that Clement VII finding himſelf in Title of 
a very ill Situation between the Emperor and the King of Defender of 
France, ſhewed great regard for the Court of England, dle Faith. 
whoſe aſſiſtance, he thought, he might want. Io that % b pres 
purpoſe, he confirmed the King's Title of Defender of the Minafterics 
Faith, conferred on him by Les X (3), and, to pleaſe , £2 
Cardinal Molſcy, ſuppreſſed St. Fridefwid's Priory in Ox- * 75 


ford, on the ground whereof the Cardinal intended to p. 15. 


build his College, and appropriated the Revenues to the 

new Foundation. But as this was not ſufficient for the cg 4 were 
maintenance of the College, the Cardinal procured powers e. 
to viſit all the Religious Houſes, notwithſtanding their b. 18. 
Immunities, and particularly thoſe of the Pranciſcans, who 
pretended to be exempted, This was to make a certain 

liſt of ſuch as might be ſuppreſſed, in order to transfer the 
Revenues to his Colleges. The Bull which gave him 

theſe powers, was dated the 2 1ſt of Auguſt. On the 11th 44, 
of September following, the Pope granted him another Bull, 2. 
empowering him to ſuppreſs as many Monaſteries as he \;, 73* 
pleaſed to the value of three thouſand Ducats a year for — 
the ſame uſe (4). 

In the beginning of December, Cardinal Laurentius Cardinal 
Campejus, who had been the Pope's Legate in German, l 
was made Biſhop of Salisbury with the. King's Conſent. * 
We muſt now return to the Siege of Pavia, to behold Ack. Pub. 
an Event which made a very great alteration in the af- . ©: 9. 
= * Europe, wherein England was deeply concern- 

(5). | 
Francis I, ſtill perſiſted in this Siege, though without 1525. 
making much progreſs, becauſe of the rigour of the Sea- Guicciard, 
ſon, and the Imperial Army, which being poſted at Caf/a- — 
no, annoyed his Convoys very much. Beſides, he hac 
made three Detachments, one to beſiege the Caftle of 
Milan, another for Naples, and a third for Saveng. On e Duke of 
the other hand, the Duke of Bourbon came from Ger- Bourbon 
many about the end of January, with a Supply of ten 2, * 
thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe (6), which made 1 
the Imperial Army two and twenty thouſand ſtrong. As 
the Generals wanted Money, and ſor that reaſon were 
not ſure of hindering the Army from disbanding, they 
reſolved to attempt the relief of Pavia. To that end, 
they began to march the 3d of February towards the 
Town, bent to improve what opportunities ſhould offer. 

But as the Camp of the Beſiegets was ſtrongly intrench- 
ed, they waited three weeks before they executed fo dan- 
gerous a refolution, which' might be attended with terrible 
Conſequence; Mean while, the Grins having recalled 
their ſix thouſand Men in the French Service, and theſe 
Troops departing, notwithſtanding all the King's endea- 
vours to detain them (7), the Duke of Bourbon thought 


he ſhould" no longer defer attack ing the Enemy's Camp. 


This reſolution was executed the Even of St. Matthias (8), 7h: French 
with a Succeſs very fatal to Francis, ſince his Army Was ere «tacked, 


routed, and himſelf unfortunately taken priſoner (9). 33 
The Succeſs of this Battle filled all urope with Con- Prifer, 
ſternation and Dread. The Emperor was without a Ri- Guicciard, 


val, and in condition to over-run Italy with his victori- E 


ror becomes 
Fermidabli to 
all Europe · 


— 
—— 


— 


— 


K 
ö 
; 
0 
! 


— 


— 
— 


(3) This Bull is dated March 5, and has a Golden Seal appendent to it, which is engraved in Rymer's Fed. Tom. 14. p- 14 


rench (4) In this Bull the Pope ſays, there were ſome Monaſteries which had not above five or fix Perſons. 151d. p. 24+ 

be (5) la the beginning of the year 1524, Sir Antbeny Fitzberbert, one of the Juſtices of the Common-Pleas, Sir" Ralph Egerton, and Dr. Denton 
. Dean of Lichfield, were ſent Commiſſioners into Ireland 3 where they reformed ſeveral Abuſes, and conſtituted Gerald Fitz: Gerald Deputy of that 
lle! K'ngd-m, of which the Earl of Ormond was appointed Treaſurer. Hall, fol. 130+ Hellingſh. p 883. About this time allo, divers things were 
et newly brought into England, whereupon this Ryme was made: | 

ia , 

4 Turkeys, Carps, Hops, Picearel and Beer, | 

of Came into England, all in one year, 

15 

fegss (6) Five hundred Men at Arms, and fix thouſand Land/quenets. Guicciard+ I. 15+ 


(7) Brides, three thouſand Italians, whoſe Commander Genovanni de Medici was hurt, disbanded themſelves. Herbert, p. 64. 
(8) Being the Emperor's Birth day. Guicctard: ; < Bs" 4 
(9. In this Battle Richard de la Pole, often mentioned before, was ſlain. Stow, p. Fag. It appears from Du Tiller, that une 20. 1523, King 
Francis concluded a Treaty with ſome Malecontents in Ireland, wherein he engaged to ſend over fifteen thouſand Men, only to conquer part 
of that Kingdom ; but alſo from thence to invade England, and procure the Crown fos ths faid Richard & la Fele, who 12 Pretenſens to it, 
as being Son of Elizabeth, Siſter to King Edward IV. Ou Till, p. 397, 412. | AY | | 
F ou 
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Fag. ous Army, whilſt the King of England his Ally, had it 
in his power to give France a mortal wound on the fide 
of Picardy. Conſequently, the Balance of Europe being 
taken away, the Sovereigns, for the moſt part, had great 

The Vene- reaſon to dread falling at laſt into Slavery, The Vene- 
tian pre- tans alone perfectly knowing the danger, propoſed to the 
2 be „ Pope a League againſt the Emperor, not queſtioning the 
zinf the King of England would alſo join in it, becauſe it was his 
gainf £ ng 
Eper. Intereſt. This League added to the Forces France could 
ſtill bring into the Field, and the Supplies which might 
be received from the Switzers by paying them well, would 
have been ſufficient to keep the Emperor in awe, 
The Pope if it could have been ſpeedily concluded. But the Pope 
durfl rs referring his own Intereſt to that of Europe in general, 
2 haſtened his Treaty with the Viceroy of Naples, who 
He treats: ated in the Emperor's name. By this Treaty, the Em- 
2 the peror, among other things, was to give the Inveſtiture 
Seeed. of Milan to Franceſco Sforza. There were alſo three ſe- 
parate Articles concerning the Pope in particular, namely, 
1. That the Inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould furniſh 
themſelves with Sait from the Pope's Territories. 2. That 
the Emperor ſhould compel the Duke of Ferrara to re- 
ſtore to the Church the Town of Reggio, ſeized after 
Les X's death. 3. That the Pope ſhould have the diſ- 
poſal of the Benefices in the Kingdom of Naples. By this 
Treaty, which was of no foree till ratified by the Em- 
peror, the politick Viceroy found means to cauſe to vaniſh, 
or, at leaſt, to defer the project of League againſt the 
Emperor, propoſed by the Yenetians, and to render the 
other Powers jealous of the Pope. This was the greateſt 
Service he could poſſibly do his maſter on this occaſion. 
The Empe- Mean while, the Emperor's Generals were greatly em- 
ror's Gene- haraſſed after ſo glorious a Victory, for want of Money 
3 pay their Troops. They had indeed received a hun- 
— dred thouſand Ducats from Florence, but that not ſufficing 
port of their to pay the Arrears of the Army, and maintain the Sol- 
Ad. diers afterwards, they were forced to disband the beſt part 
of the Troops, when by the Treaty with the Pope, they 
were ſure of having no League to fear. Beſides Triuli, 
who was beſieging the Caſtle of Milan, had now re- 
paſſed the Alps, and the Duke of Albany was only think- 
ing of retiring into France with his Army, This diſ- 
banding of I roops would have been of very great con- 
ſequence to the Emperor, whoſe Intereſt it was to prevent 
by his moderation the meaſures which the alarmed States 
of Italy might take againſt him, if his Generals had pro- 
ceeded accordingly. But proſperity cauſing them to be 
wanting in Policy, they treated the States of Italy, and 
eſpecially the Venetians, with a haughtineſs that gave them 
occaſion to think their Liberty in danger, and made 
them reſolve to uſe all poflible endeavours to avoid the 
threatened Slavery. 
The En pe- The Emperor could better diſſemble his Sentiments. 
ror's Mede- He received the news of the Victory of Pavia, and the 
Ales il. French King's Captivity, with great moderation, forbid- 
Victory of ding any Demonſtrations of Joy, and ſaying, Chri/ftians 
5 2 to rejoice only for Victories over Infidels, He ſeemed 
0h to ſympathize with Francis's misfortune, and, as I may 
ſay, to put himſelf in his place, by acknowledging it to 
be a mere chance, and no Prince, how brave ſoever, ex- 
- GE. empt from the like Accident, Preſently after he called 
': %% be dong his Council to debate what was to be done with the pri- 
with ba ſoner. His Conſeſſor, who ſpoke firſt, was for releaſing 
— rot him without Terms. He repreſented to him, that by 
— yy a. ſuch a generous action, he would not only acquire im- 
Guicciard., mortal Fame, but alſo make the King of France his 
P. Daniel. real Friend, who, not to be out-done in Generoſity, 
would doubtleſs ftrive to expreſs his Gratitude : That 
with his help, he would give Law to Germany and Italy, 
without being obliged to demand the aſſiſtance of other 
9be Duke of inferior Princes. But the Duke of Alva anſwered all 
Alva's Opi- theſe Arguments, and concluded it was beſt to reap from 
r this V __ all the advantages it could naturally procure ; 
 flwed: and the mperor embraced his opinion. This plainly 
ſhows, that his pretended moderation was but a diſguiſe 
to hinder the Princes of Europe from being alarmed, and 
Foncerting meaſures to oppoſe the execution of his ambi- 
tious deſigns. 

The Empe- To continue this diſguiſe, he ſent the Count ef Beau- 

8 effers rain into Italy with certain Terms, on which he was wil- 

1 ling to releaſe his priſoner, He was very ſure Francis 

Liberty. would not accept them. But it was his Intereſt to make 
Guicciard: the World believe it was not his fault that the French 
Herbert. King was not releaſed, Wherefore, it was every where 
induſtriouſly reported, that the Emperor had ſent the King 
very reaſonable Terms. But great care was taken not 
to publiſh them. Among other things, he demanded for 


Vol. I, 
himſelf the Duchy of Burgundy (1). Moreover, he had 
a mind to join to the Duke of Bourbon's Territories, Pro. 
vence and Dauphint, and erect the whole for that Prince 
into a Kingdom independent of the Crown of France. 
Laſtly, he demanded that Francis ſhould give the King 
of England entire Satisfaction, concerning what was due 
to him. The firſt of theſe Conditions in Juſtice and E- 
duch contained nothing ſtrange. King Lewis XI took 
poſſeſſion of the Duchy of Burgundy, after the death of 
the laſt Duke, under colour of a title which was con- 
teſted, and of which however he made himſelf Judge. 
It could not therefore be taken ill, that the Emperor 
ſhould demand reſtitution of what was wreſted from 
Mary of Burgundy his Grandmother, at leaft, till the 
Cauſe was legally decided, But what was ſurprizing, and 
very hard in the Emperor's propoſals, was, his deſire to 
eſtabliſh in the heart of France, an independent King- 
dom, to gratify a rebellious Subject, the gm Author of 
the King's misfortune, Probably, he int: 

ticle only to make the firſt the better, or to give 
occaſion for a Rupture. Francis I, rej theſe Condi- 
tions with the utmoſt Indignation (2), and ſwore, he 
would rather be a Captive all his Life than accept them (3). 
But he offered, in his turn, Conditions which he thought 
very advantagious to the Conqueror, namely, that he 
would marry Leonora Queen-Dowager of Portugal the 
Emperor's Siſter, and give the Duke of Bourbon his Siſter 
the Ducheſs of Alengon, who had lately loſt the Duke her 
Husband : That he would agree to hold the Duchy of 
Burgundy as the Queen Do 's Dowry, and leave it 
to their Male Heirs : That he would reftore to the Duke 
of Bourbon, all his confiſcated Eſtates : That he would 
renounce all claim to Naples and Milan That he would 
ſatisfy the King of England concerning what was due to 
him : Finally, that he would pay the ſame ranſom as 
King John, when taken priſoner at the battle of Poidiers, 
But Emperor was not ſatisfied with theſe offers. He 
ſtill inſiſted that the Duchy of Burgundy ſhould be reſtored 
to him without Condition. Moreover, he affirmed that 
Francis had no right to Naples and Milan, and there- 
fore his offer to relinquiſh it, was needleſs and chime- 
rical. 

It was not without reaſon that the Emperor perſiſted 
in his demands. It is eaſy to judge 
France, aſter the loſs ſhe had lately ſuſtained, The King 
was a captive, and almoſt all her Generals taken 
or ſlain in the battle of Pavia, The Kingdom being ex- 
hauſted by continual Wars under this and the former 
Reigns, was deſtitute of Men and Money. The Swit- 
zZers were diſheartned. The Canton of Zurich which had 
refuſed to furniſh the -King with Troops for the War, 
was ftill in the ſame diſpoſition from a Principle of Con- 
ſcience. Zuinglius, who had great Intereſt in that Can- 
ton, perſwaded the Senate, that to barter the Blood of 
their Citizens for Money, and ſerve the Ambition of Prin- 
ces, Was an infamous thing, But though all the Can- 
tons had been equally inclined to find Troops, it was well 
known, they would not do it without being paid ; and to 

rocure the Money was no eaſy thing, On the other 
— there was reaſon to fear, the King of England 
would improve this opportunity to invade France through 
Picardy, whilſt the Emperor attacked the Provinces bor- 
dering upon Spain. In fine, there was nothing to be ex- 
peed from Italy, ſince the Pope had made his Peace 
with the Emperor, it being impoſſible the Yenetians would 
alone maintain the War for the ſake of France, T hus 
was ſeen on all ſides juſt cauſe of alarm, Certainly, had 
the Emperor and Henry renewed their League, and vi- 
gorouſly attacked France, that Kingdom in its preſent 
ill Circumſtances, muſt have been ruined. But at the 
time the Regent, and all true Frenchmen were under theſe 
apprehenſions, a ray of hope appeared, which hindered 
their Courage from ſinking entirely. The Pope and the 
Emperor could not agree together, though outwardly they 
ſeemed willing to unite. The Venetian: were inclined 
join in a League with the other States to oppoſe the Em- 


peror's progreſs. In ſhort, the King of England, inſtead tbe Fren® 


of taking advantage of the King of France's misfortune, 
generouſly took his part. On the other hand, Franceſco 
Sforza, ſeeing himſelf as it were the Emperor's Slave, 

rove to throw off this Yoke, and, though he miſcar ried, 
his attempt however produced a effect, as it ſhowed 
the Emperor the diſpoſition of the Princes who entered 
into this Plot, which it will be neceſſary to explain, in 
order to give a diſtin Idea of the affairs of thoſe times, 
wherein England was concerned. But firſt it muſt be 


ſeen what became of the captive King. 


(1) And that Francis ſhould renounce all Pretenſions to Italy. Guicciard, I. 16. | | 4s 
a) Adding, that it was not in his power to alienate any of the Demeſns belonging to the Crown of France, without the conſent of the PA- 


ment, and 


Ferſons veſted with the Government of the Kingdom. 157d. 


(3) When the Articles were preſented to Francit, he was ſo diſpleaſed at them, that be is faid in a fury to draw his Da ger and cry, It in le'- 
tor for a King of France te die thut ; Upen which Hernando de Alenſon who was preſent, haſtily took che Dagger from knw Herbert, p- 66+ 
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Book XV. 20. 


0 zig hitone till Eaſter, but with ſo much uneaſineſs on the 
„ part of the Imperialiſts, that they durſt not remove their 
;” 4% Troops from that quarter, for fear of his being reſcued, 
— At laſt, Laney hearing, the Venetian Ambaſſador at Rome 
p. Daniel 


had frequent Conferences with the Pope, was afraid ſome 
plot was ſorming to deliver the priſoner. Wherefore, 
without imparting his deſign to the Duke of Bourbon, 
whom perhaps he miſtruſted, he reſolved to convey him 
into Spain. But this was difficult, ſince he had no naval 
Force, and the French Gallies were at Sea. Lo remove 
this obſtacle, he inſinuated to the King, that the only 
way ſpeedily to obtain his Liberty, was to confer in perſon 
with the Emperor: That as the Emperor was a generous 
Prince, and had ſhewn a concern for his misfortune, 
their Interview could not but produce a good effect, and 
promote a ſpeedy Peace, Francis agreed to it, full of hopes 
that he ſhould do more himſelf in two or three Conſe- 
rences with the Emperor, than his Miniſters in many 
Months. He even lent the Viceroy his Gallies to carry 
him into Spain, where he arrived about the middle of 
une, 

He flattered himſelf, he ſhould be treated in Spain as 
King John was in England: but at his arrival, he had 
the mortification to be confined in the Caſtle of Madrid, 
where the Emperor, inſtead of treating with him in Per- 
e D«cb-ſs fon, did not ſo much as pay him a viſit. All he could 
„na obtain was a Safe-Conduct for his Siſter the Ducheſs of 
"im Alenſmm, who came to Madrid in September. She was 

empowered by the Regent her Mother to negotiate with 

the Emperor. But at laſt ſhe was forced to return, and 

I ſi fc. nothing obtained. When ſhe came to Madrid, ſhe 

found the King her Brother ſo ill, that his recovery was 

T's Faperer deſpaired of. As there was no room to doubt, that his 

aer, Grief at ſeeing his Liberty ſo remote, occaſioned his Ill- 

neſs, the Emperor poſted from Toledo to Madrid, to viſit 

and comfort him, in the apprehenſion of loſing, by his 

Priſoner's Death, the advantages he expected from his 

bis Captivity. He put him therefore in hopes of his Delive- 

1 france, in the two viſits he made him, tho in general 

2 Terms, which however produced the deſired effect, ſince 

the King recovered his Health. But when, after his 

recovery, he would have renewed the negotiation, he 

quickly perceived he was farther from his deliverance than 

he imagined. The Emperor ſtill inſiſted upon the reſtitu- 

tion of Burgundy, and when the King offered to eſpouſe 

the Princeſs Leonora, and hold that Duchy as her 2 

Charles excuſed himſelf as having promiſed to give the 

Queen his Siſter in marriage to the Duke of Bourbon, It 

was no ſmall mortification to Francis to ſee one of his 

Subjects preferred before him. But what troubled him 

ſtill more, was, that he ſaw it to be only a pretence to 

francis er. retard the Concluſion of the Treaty. So, in the deſpair 

70 8 94% the Emperor's rigour threw him into, he gave the Du- 

t{:cr-en;d, Cheſs of Alenſon a Writing under his hand, whereby he 

conſented and even ordered, that the States of France 

Ti: Par/ia- ſhould crown the Dauphin his Son. This, in France, is 

_ 75 be called the Edict of Madrid. But the Parliament of Pa- 

P. afl 77s thought not fit to record it, either becauſe it was 

againſt the Laws of the Realm, or they deemed ſuch an 

imperfect Edict to be of no Authority ſince the King was 

not free. It may be, Francis thereby deſigned to let the 

Emperor fee, that inſtead of having a King in his power, 

he ran the hazard of having only a Prince without Do- 
minions. 

7 Whilſt the Emperor amuſed his Priſoner in Spain, he 
„ acted with no greater fincerity with the Pope, who did 
be, not know what to think of his Proceedings. The victo- 
er rious Monarch had courted him very earneſtly. But after 
x...” making a Treaty with him by the Viceroy of Naples, he 
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The unfortunate priſoner was kept in the Caſtle of P:z- 
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Mera ſhould pay him twelve hundred thouſand Ducats in 1525, 
recompenſe for his charges in keeping that Duchy for him. 

As it was evident, Sforza could not poſſibly perform this 
Condition, it was no leſs ſo that the Emperor only fought 

a pretence to continue maſter of Milan. Theſe things Pe. 
alarmed the Pope, who heard beſides, that the Council of 4% 2 
Spain was not favorable to him. And indeed, ſome of 4 
the Emperor's Miniſters had adviſed him, to chaſtiſe the 

Pope for joining with France at ſo critical a juncture, and 
compel him to reſtore Modena to the Duke of Ferrara, 

and Bologna to the Bentivoglis's. 

On the other hand, the Venetians ſeeing there was no r e 
likelihood, that the Emperor really intended to reftore * *-- 
Sforza, could not but be alarmed at his keeping the, 

uchy of Milan. Wherefore, they uſed their utmoſt en- £4 
deavours to perſuade the Pope and the King of England, 
to join with them and France againſt the Emperor, well © 
knowing that otherwiſe all Italy would fall under the 
Dominion of the Houſe of Au/tria. A Letter of Andrea A Poo. | 
Gritti their Doge to Cardinal J/lſcy, of the ziſt ot 
March, extant in the Collection of the Publick Acts, thews, 
that theſe able Politicians had formed this project ſhortly 
aſter the Battle. The Letter indeed is only an Ambafla- 
dor's Credentials, who had orders to treat with the King 
upon a very important affair. But at ſuch a juncture, 
this great affair could be only the League they were pro- 
jecting. 

Mean while, the Pope was extremely embarraſſed. In 77- ” : 
attempting to manage too artfully, he had made fo many ©," 
falſe Steps, that he knew not which way to turn. This ; 
is frequently the caſe of thoſe, who, quitting the great 
road, walk thro' by-ways. Clement VII could not reſelve 
either to be ſatisfied with the Emperor's offers, or enter 
into a League againſt him. In this uncertainty, he choſe 
to follow the example of Les X, and Julius ir, his Pre- 
deceſſors, that is, to treat with the Emperor and his Ene- 
mies at the ſame time, in order to be determined by the 
Events, in what would be moſt advantagious. To that Guiceiard, 
end, whilſt he was treating at Rome with the Yenetians, 
he ſent Cardinal Salviati to Spain, to negotiate with the 
Emperor, putting into his hands a Diſpenſation, deſired 
by that Monarch, to marry his Niece Iſabella of Portugal. 

But the Diſpenſation was not to be delivered to the Em- 
peror till after the concluſion of the Treaty, 

The affairs of Italy being in this ſituation, another ac- Sh t 
cident happened, which plainly ſhewed the Emperor only * i 
ſought to amuſe all the Sovereigns by a ſeigned modera- Tok N 
tion, whilſt in truth he was ſolely thinking of extending Guicciard, 
his Dominions. His League with Adrian VI, and the reſt 
of the States of Italy, was founded upon Franceſes Sforza's 
reſtoration to the Duchy of Milan. As this was the com- 
mon Intereſt of Italy, ſo was it likewiſe the only Bond 
by which the Emperor had found means to unite all the 
Potentates againſt France, then in poſſeſſion of the Mila- 
neſe. That League had ſucceeded according to the deſires 
of the Allies. The French were driven out of /taly, and 
Sforza reſtored. But though the Emperor had pretended 
to give him the Inveſtiture, he had not yet done it, be- 
cauſe Sforza was not able to pay the twelve hundred 
thouſand Ducats he demanded, He was made to hope he 
ſhould obtain more moderate Terms, but that was only 
to amuſe him, and remove his as well as the Pope's and 
Venetians Suſpicion, that the Emperor intended to keep the 
Duchy for himſelf, or give it to his Brother the Archduke 
Ferainand,. 

What was then but a bare Suſpicion, ſoon became a . Pp 
Certainty. 1 he Duke of Bourbon going into Spain, to 11 
take care of his Concerns, Ferdinand d' Avalos, Mar- Li . 
quiſs of Peſcara, was commiſſioned by the Emperor to p16 tr. 
command in Italy. Shortly after, Peſcara affected to ap- 


Caicciard. 


„Heng long delayed to ratify it, and at laſt had ſent his ratifica- pear very diſlatisfied, and openly to complain of the Em- {Ann 
ral boa, tion without including the three ſeparate Articles. He ſaid, peror's Ingratitude. He carried his diſimulation fo far, 
e that as to the Duke of Ferrara he could not oblige him that at laſt he inſpired Feronimo Morone, the Duke of 
pH to deliver Reggio to the Pope, being a Fief of the Empire. Milan's Chancellor, with the boldneſs to found him, to 
age 4 As to the ſecond Article, whereby the Emperor was ſee whether by his means the Spaniards might be driven 
_ bound to oblige the Inhabitants of the Milaneſe to take out of the Milaneſe. Peſcara hearkened to his Inſinuati- 


their Salt of the Pope's Subjects, he ſaid, that concerned 
only the Duke of Milan, and for his part he could not 
promiſe for others. That for the Benefices of Naples, he 
could not agree to that Article, unleſs a limitation was 
added, which rendered it of no effect, namely, that what 
6 had been praiſed in the Reigns of the former Kings of 
Naples ſhould be conformed to. The Pope finding, the 
Emperor refuſed to ratify theſe three Articles, would not 
accept of the ratification, and they both remained upon 
N the ſame terms as before the Treaty. But the Emperor 
e had obtained his deſires, ſince he had obſtructed the League 
*4. Which was projecting againſt him, in rendering the Pope 
i ſuſpected by the reſt of the Sovereigns. 
. There was another thing which ſhewed the Emperor's 
| inſincerity, namely, having ſent the Inveſtiture of Milan 


to Franceſco Sforza, he clogged it with the condition that 


ons, had ſeveral Conferences with him, and managed fo 
dextrouſly, that he engaged Morone to cauſe the Duke 

himſelf to ſpeak to him about the affair. Aforone's pro- 
ject was to kill all the Spaniards in the Duchy of Milan, 

and make Peſcara King of Naples, As this could not be 
effected without foreign Aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage 

in the plot, the Pope, the Regent of France, and the Ve- 

netians. Accordingly theſe three Powers came into it, 
and promiſed their aſſiſtance. When matters were almoſt Peſcrr1 1-4-; 
ripe, Peſcara received the Emperor's orders to diſpoſſeſs « «5 
the Duke of Milan entirely, He began with ſeizing Mo- ;,;...! . 
rone, and then conſtrained the Nuke, who was not able to C, of 
reſiſt, to reſign the City of Milan, and all the reſt of the in. 
Towns in his poſſeſſion. Only the Caſtle of Milan Sforze 

would not deliver, which was therefore immediately be- 

ſieged. Thus the Emperor had a plauſible colour to _ 
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1525. der himſelf maſter of the Duchy, and the Pope and Pene- 
tians could not complain of his puniſhing Sforza's Trea- 
chery, ſince thete were evident proofs that they themſelves 
were concerned in the plot. 

The Vene- The artifice practiſed by the Emperor to ſeize the Mi- 
tans %, Janeſe, ſerved only to confirm the Venetians in their reſo- 
n Sforza . a dv 
kefrration, lution, to hazard all to hinder that Duchy from remaining 
Guicciard. in the hands of the Houſe of Auſtria. Without troubling 
themſelves to juſtify their Conduct, they plainly told the 
paniſh Ambaſlador, who preſſed them to join with the 


of ENG LAND. Vol. 1. 


any thing towards it. And yet he took it very ill that 
Henry ſhould diſappoint him. Thus theſe two Monarchs 
who were thought ſo ſtrictly united, and whoſe Union 
made France and [taly tremble, were in reality eſtranged 


from one another, and ready to quarrel. In all appear- Wolley « 
ance, the Conferences of the perſon from France with W „ 
Cardinal Moſſoy, had taken effect. Beſides, the Cardinal 7», 


who was very revengeful, muſt have been extremely in- 
cenſed with the Emperor for deceiving him twice, after a 
poſitive promiſe to help him to the Papacy. 


1525. 


mperor, that Sferza's reſtoration was a preliminary they It was in the beginning of March that the Emperor's Heng 
would never depart from, If Clement VII had ſhewn the two Ambaſſadors diſcharged their Commiſſion. But before „ 


race. 
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ſafne reſolution, the Emperor would have been ſomething 
The Pipe in embarraſſed. But the Pope, by acting too politickly, ſufter- 
in ſuſpence to d himſelf to be deceived, as he had been before. He 


declare bim- 


2 had a Legate in Spain, who was treating with the Em- 


peror, whilſt himſelf was negotiating at Rome with the 
French and Venetian Ambaſſadors, a League againſt that 
Monarch. He impatiently waited the Succeſs of his Le- 
gate's Negotiation, and as the concluſion was long delay- 
ed, he appointed a day to ſign a League with France and 
Hi. ſuffers Venice. But in the interval, receiving advice, that his 
bimſeif to be Treaty was concluded at Madrid, he would hear no more 
5 of the League. Soon after, the Emperor ſent him by an 
nim Am- Expreſs, the Treaty concluded in Spain, which he found 
2 z fo equivocal and ambiguous, that he refuſed to ratify it. 
veel: The Spaniſh Ambaſſador pretending to be himſelf ſurprized 
at the ambiguities of the Treaty, ſtrenuouſly maintained, 
they were undeſigned, and told the Pope, he might draw 
the Treaty as he pleaſed, and ingaged to have it ſigned by 
the Emperor within two months. This delay was only 
to hinder the Pope from entering into the League during 
that time, and Clement ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by 
Peſcara's the aſſurance wherewith the Ambaſſador ſpoke, This was 
_— tranſacted in December 1525, and in the ſame month died 
Peſcara. 
Henry bil: Having thus ſhewn the ſituation of affairs in Italy, we 
ef fidirg muſt ſee what paſſed at the Court of England, where was 
e no leſs caballing than at Rome and Venice, ſince it was 
Hellingh. then really debating to preſerve the Balance of Europe, 
which leaned too much to one fide, The equality be- 
tween the two Houſes of France and Auſtria, was properly 
what made England conſiderable, and conſequently was an 
advantage not to be neglected. But there were other rea- 
ſons that incited Henry to forſake the Emperor, and join 
The Enfer with France. Though the Treaty of Bruges or Windſor 
and 2 un ſeemed to have inſeparably united the Emperor and Henry, 
22388 it is however certain, they were not pleaſed with one 
ani. another, becauſe each was delirous to make their Union 
ſubſervient to his own affairs, without any regard to his 
Ally. Probably Cardinal Hoſſey, who was very angry with 
the Emperor, did not a little contribute to diſpoſe his ma- 
{ter to a rupture. 
Cauſe of The Princeſs Mary, Henry's Daughter, was afhanced 
their fading to the Emperor, and yet the King her Father had offered 
Gin, ber to the King of Scotland, On the other hand, the 
Emperor had not ſcrupled to conclude his own Marriage 
with 1/abella of Portugal, as if he had not been engaged 
to Mary, and from hence theſe two Monarchs ſhewed 
they had very little regard for one another. Charles hearing 
that Henry was treating of a Marriage between his Daugh- 
ter and the King of Scotland, took that occaſion to throw 
March, upon him the rupture of his Marriage. In March (1) he 
Herbert» ſent into England the Lord of Buren, and the Preſident 
Hellineſh of the Council of Mechlin, to require the King to ſend 
him immediately the Princeſs, pay down the covenanted 
Dowry, and purſuant to their League, enter Picardy with 
a powerful Army, as he ſhould have done the laſt year, 
It was eaſy for Henry to perceive, the Emperor ſought 
only to juſtify himſelf, without any intention to accom- 
pliſh his Marriage with Mary, and this way of proceeding 
was not very proper to preſerve a good Underſtanding. 
But on the other hand, the Emperor had no leſs reaſon to 
complain of him. Henry had promiſed to find a hundred 
thouſand Crowns a month for the Duke of Bourbon's Ex- 
pedition into France, or to make a powerful Diverſion in 
Picardy. But after ſetting the affair on foot by the firſt 
monthly payment, he had ſtopped there without making 
any attempt againſt France, Nay, he had demanded the 
Money due to him, when he knew the Emperor was not 
able to pay him. This proceeding ſeemed to demonſtrate 
he only ſought a pretence. Moreover the Emperor was 
informed, that in O#ober laſt, when Francis I was march- 
ing into /taly, a perſon without Character (2) came to 
London, from the Regent, and had ſeveral Conferences 
with Cardinal J/olſey, But then Charles had promiſed to 
invade France on the fide of Spain, without having done 


(1) They arrived in Lenden, March 5, Hall, fol. 136. 
(2) Jobn achim de Palau. Ste above. 


they had received an anſwer, the news of the Battle of 


land (3) by a Letter from the Governeſs of Flanders, with 
another from Lanoy, written on the very day of the Battle. 


Pavia, and the taking of the King of France reached Eng- * 


As the Court of England then ſtood inclined, this news Herten. 


was by no means agreeable, Nevertheleſs as it was yet 
neceſſary to diſſemble, Henry ordered a ſolemn Maſs to 
be celebrated at St. Paul's, where he was pleaſed to be 
preſent in Perſon (4), without however cauſing Te Deum 
to be ſung (5). His aim was to make the Emperor's 
Ambaſſadors believe, it was on account of the Victory, 
and withal to ſhew a regard for France, by avoiding to 
expreſs any Joy at her misfortune. 


Some days after, the Council was aſſembled to con- Henry e 


ſider What was to be done at this juncture. The queſti- wiſer rot 
tt Council 


on was, whether this opportunity ſhould be embraced to 


abut the 


make Conqueſts upon France, in proſecuting the King's Cg 


Title to that Kingdom, or whether it was more expe- Heli tak, 


dient to affiſt and preſerve France entire, and oppoſe the 
growing power of the Houſe of Auſtria. As to the firſt 
point, it is certain, if on this occaſion, England had ſtrict- 
ly united with the Emperor, and made vigorous efforts 
on the fide of Picardy, France, in her preſent conditi- 
on, would have been irrecoverably loſt. For, inſtead of 
being able to withſtand the Arms of theſe two powerful 
Enemies, it was not poſſible for her to reſiſt the Emperor 
without the King of England's aſſiſtance. But on the 
other hand, it was conſidered, that France could not be 
ruined without rendering the Emperor too powerful : That 
he was already in poſſeſſion of Spain, and had alſo an 
eye upon Portugal, by marrying his Niece //abella as it 
was publickly reported: That his late Victory in Mi- 
lan pu him ſuch a ſuperiority in Italy, that probably, 
the Pope and the Yenetians would not be able to make 
head againſt him: That he poſſeſſed almoſt all the Low- 
Countries with large and rich Provinces in Germany ; not 
to reckon the Imperial Dignity which was become as He- 
reditary in his Family: That if by a powerful diverſi- 
on, an opportunity was given him to conquer the French 
Provinces bordering upon Spain and Italy, the moſt the 
King could expect was, to ſhare France with him: But 
it was to be feared, that afterwards the Emperor would 
become his Enemy, and the more formidable, as there 
would be no proportion between their Forces, nor any 
State in Europe capable of ſupporting the weakeſt : That 
therefore, ſuppoſing the King had in France all the ſuc- 
ceſs he could wiſh, in aggrandiſing himſelf in that King- 
dom, he would only be involved for the future in an un- 
equal War with the Emperor, who very probably would 
never be ſatished till he had diſpoſſeſſed the Engliþs of their 
Conqueſts: That what had paſſed between Eewis XII 
and Ferdinatd, in reſpect of the Kingdom of Naples, was 
a clear evidence how difficult it is for ſuch Partitions long 
to ſubſiſt: That upon all theſe accounts, it was more 
for the intereſt of England, to make a vigorous effort 
to ſupport France, and enable her to be always a balance 
to the power of the Houſe of Au/tria : That the happi- 
neſs and glory of England conſiſted in the equality be- 
tween the King of France and the Emperor, ſince there- 
by England was always in condition to remain Arbiter 
of Europe, and make herſelf courted by both ſides: That 
there was no other way to cauſe Trade to flouriſh, where- 
in conſiſted all her ſtrength, and without which the E- 
lib could never hope to render themſelves formidable: 
That if, on the contrary, it was reſolved to compleat 
the deſtruction of France, and a War ſhould afterwards 
happen with the Emperor, of which there was great 
probability; at once would be loſt the Trade with France, 
Spain, Italy, Flanders, Germany, which would quickly 
reduce England to extreme poverty: That at leaſt, it 
would thereby be out of her power to have Land an 

Forces ſufficient to balance the Emperor's power. Ia 
ſhort, if France came to be divided between the Emperor 
and the King, Scotland would certainly join in Alliance 
with the Emperor, and continue to anno) England by 


(3) On March 9. Hall, fol. 136. Herbert, p- 64. 


(4) March 12. Accompanicd by the Ambaſſadors of the Pope, the Emperor, Scotland, Venice, Milan, and Florence, The day befage, there were Ban- 


fires in London on account of this Victory. Hall, fol. 136, 
(5) Hall affirms the contrary. hid. | 
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* France. To theſe conſiderations another of greater weight 
was added, namely, that a League with the Emperor to 
conquer France was not the ſame thing, as one with the 
Regent in defence of that Kingdom: That in the firſt, 
the Emperor's ſole aim would be to make the ENU 
Forces ſerve to enable him to puſh his Conqueſts elſe- 
where ; but at the ſame time he would oppoſe directly or 
indirectly the King's increaſe of power: That this was 
the uſual policy of Princes when they joined with thoſe 
weaker than themſelves : That it could be the leſs doubt- 
ed that the Emperor would follow this maxim, as even 
before the Battle of Pavia, he had ſhewn, that he con- 
ſidered the King only as his Inſtrument to promote his 
deſigns in Italy; but if the King joined with France, the 
two Allies having the fame view, would as is uſual in de- 
ſenſive Leagues act unanimouſly : That on the other hand, 
in the preſent juncture, France not being able to ſupport 
herſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, would readily ac- 

. cept what terms ſhould be impoſed upon her, which was 
an advantage more real and certain than any to be ex- 

fed from the Invaſion of that Kingdom: In a word, 
nothing could be more glorious for the Kingdom, than to 
relieve France in her diſtreſs and free her captive King: 
That by ſo doing he would truly acquire the Title of 
Arbiter and Deliverer of Europe, and make of the King of 
France a Friend, who probably would eternally remember 
ſuch a favour. 

Henry re- Theſe were the reaſons that induced the King and 

{rs t - Council to take part with France. They were perfectly 

ks fr agreeable to the King's and the Cardinals inclinations, and 

Preercs the to the meaſures they had now begun to take. The only 

lane dre huſineſs was to ſeek a pretence to break with the Em- 

= day peror, by throwing upon him the blame of the rupture. 
This is a thing to which Princes are very attentive, 
When they wage never ſo unjuſt Wars, they would per- 
ſuade the World that Juſtice and Equity are on their 
ſide, without any motive of envy, jealouſy, ambition and 
avarice, The War Henry was meditating againſt the 
Emperor was, as we have ſeen, wholly founded upon po- 
licy. And that would have been ſufficient to juſtify it. 
But he choſe rather to ground it upon the pretended 
injuries received from the Emperor. The reaſon of this 
conduct is evident. It ſeldom happens that Policy and 
Equity agree, and Henry, like moſt Princes, had rather 

u ut be counted a great Politician, than an honeſt Man. How- 

„aden, gyer this be, the reſolution being taken to ſupport France, 

k Cuthbert Tunſtal, Biſhop of London, and Sir Kobert Wing- 

Stow. eld were ſent into Spain, to demand of the Emperor ſe- 

Herbert» veral things which it was known he would not grant. 

Wir demand Firſt, That as the War was made at a common charge, 

it was reaſonable the King of England ſhould partake of 
% the Fruits of the Victory of Pavia. That therefore, 

purſuant to their Alliance, it ſhould be ſtipulated in the 
Treaty with the captive King, that Henry ſhould be re- 
ſtored to what belonged to him in France. Secondly, 
That if this could not be obtained by fair means, the 
Emperor, according to the Treaty, ſhould prepare to in- 
vade France from Spain, whilſt the Engliſh acted in Pi- 
cardy, and that the War ſhould not ceaſe till the K ing of 
England had acquired all that belonged to him: That the 
Emperor ought to be the readier to affiſt the King of Eng- 
land in obtaining his deſires, becauſe by his Marriage with 
the Heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions would finally 
devolve to him. Thirdly, That as it was ſaid in the 
Treaty of Windſor, the two Allies ſhould mutually deliver 
all Uſurpers upon each other's right, Henry required, pur- 
ſuant to that Article, that the King of France ſhould be 
delivered to him the ſame day the Princeſs Mary was con- 
ſigned to the Emperor. 
Theſe demands were for the moſt part of ſuch a na- 
elan, ture, that the Emperor eaſily perceived, Henry only 
' ſought a pretence to break with him. Indeed, he could 
not receive the Princeſs Mary, ſince he was determined 
to marry {/abella of Portugal, and much leſs would he 
deliver the captive King, and fo part with the advantage 
he expected from his Victory. Having therefore framed 
his Anſwer in general terms, denoting his unwillingneſs 
to grant what was demanded, he afforded Henry the pre- 
tence he was ſeeking to join with the Regent of France. 

— 9 When this reſolution was divulged, the Court of England 
te took care to publiſh the reaſons of the rupture with the 
— Emperor. They were briefly theſe: That the Governeſs 

the Reaſons, 
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frequent diverſions as ſhe had always done in favor of 


703 
of the Low-Countries, inftead of providing for the War 1525. 
ter quota of Forces, had privately treated with France : 
That the Flemings had broken the Treaty of Commerce 
in ſeveral Articles (1): That the Emperor had not paid 
the King the Sums due to him: That in the Terms on 
which he had oftered to releaſe the King of France, he 
had very negligently and in general only mentioned Henry's 
right, as a thing of little moment: That he was now 
treating of his marriage with the Princeſs of Portugal, 
in contempt of the Princeſs Mary, to whom he was con- 
tracted. Laſtly, That the Turks being about to invade 
Chriftendom (2), it was neceſſary that all Chriſtian Princes 
ſhould join their Forces againſt them, which could not be 
done without a general Peace; but this Peace could not 
be effected, whilſt the Emperor remained in arms to ag- 
grandize himſelf at the expence of other Princes. Theſe 
are the reaſons alledged in vindication of the King's con- 
duct. But the true reaſon was the juſt jealouſy with 
which the Emperor's power inſpired England, and the reſt 
of Europe. However, Henry did not think proper to pro- 
claim War againſt the Emperor, being unwilling by fo 
raſh a ſtep, to prejudice his intended Treaty with France. 
He contented himſelf with ordecing his Ambaſladors in 
2 to intercede in his name, in behalf of the captive 
ing, though he expected little from this interceſſion. 
Mean while, he acquainted the Regent of France, that if Fus of 
ſhe would ſend Ambaſſadors to treat with him, there might F t 
follow a Treaty advantagious to the King her Son, and 1 
to both Kingdoms. The Regent immediately appointed xIV. p. 37, 
fean- Foachim de Paſſau Lord of Vaux, the ſame that had 2 t 

gun the Negotiation with Cardinal Z/7ſey, and Jean NN Oo 
Brinon Preſident of Roan. Their Commiſlion was dated 
at Lyons, June the gth. 

Whilſt the Treaty between Prance and England was Wolley e. 
negotiating at London, Henry, knowing how it would end, =* to uy 
committed the raiſing of Money to Cardinal Wolſey's care. 1 
The moſt natural way was to apply to the Parliament, . 
But Molſey was too haughty to expoſe himſelf to a refu- [= 
ſal, or conteſt with the Houſe of Commons, as it had Had. 
once before happened. So, reſolving to uſe a ſpeediet means, Hollingch. 
and more agreeable to his temper, he granted Commiſſions 
in the King's name (3), to levy throughout the Kingdom 
the ſixth part of every Lay-Man's Goods, and the fourth 
of the Clergy's (4). Theſe Commiſſions were no ſooner 
publiſhed, but the Nation was in a great fermentation, 

This method of raiſing Money was univerſally deemed a 

maniſeſt breach of Magna Charta, and an Incroachment 

of ſo great conſequence, that there was like to have been 

a general Rebellion. The King being informed of it, Ie King 
immediately iflued out a Proclamation, difavowing theſe H + 
Commiſſions which had been publiſhed in his name, and 
declaring he would exact nothing of his People by force, 

nor demand any thing but by way of Benevolence, as 

practiſed in the Reign of Edward IV. But it was quickly Hedemands a 
perceived, this was only an Artifice to extort, under an- **+*/*nc4 
other name, what the People refuſed to give by force. 

For, the Benevolence demanded afterwards by the King 

was almoſt equal to what was at firſt required by wa 

of Authority, The Londoners being taxed firſt, the Ma- 7% City of 
giſtrates excuſed themſelves, as Benevolences were aboliſh- Lenden .- 
ed by Richard III. The Cardinal exclaimed againſt it Ge Cardinal 
as if it had been the moſt extravagant aſſertion in the . 6: 
World. He told them Richard III was a Tyrant and _ 
Uſurper, and therefore Laws made in his Reign could Stow. 
not limit the Sovereign's power. But as this Argument 

had no great effect, he ſent for the chief of the Com- 

mon Council of the City one by one to intimidate them, 
deſiring, at any rate, to compaſs his ends, without being 

obliged to call a Parliament. But whilſt he was thus em- I-ſurre#2n 
ployed, there was an Inſurrection near London (5), which f, 
probably, would have drawn in the whole Kingdom, if Fial.“ 

a timely ſtop had not been put to it. The ſpeedy courſe I: ,. 
that was taken to diſperſe the ſeditious, ſucceeded as the . 
Court could wiſh. They who had taken Arms ſeeing 
themſelves not yet ſufficiently ſupported, ſubmitted to the 

King's mercy, and ſome of the Ring-Leaders were impri- 

ſoned (6). The King finding how the Nation ſtood af- 7% King 
fected, thought proper to ſatisfy them by ſhewing he was e 
not concerned in the violent proceedings of his Miniſter, Aw 
Wherefore he declared in full Council, that his intention Hall. 
was not to puniſh any Perſon for this Commotion. The Stow. 
Cardinal perceiving, the King threw all the blame upon —_ 
him, vindicated himſelf as well as he could, without 


(1) They had not only inſolently treated divers of our Merchants, but, contrary to a Remonſtrance made in that behalf, had raiſed the value of our Coin, 


and thereby ſecretly derived great Sums into their Country. Inſtead of the Flemings, Rapin hath, by miſtake, Florentines, See Herbert, p. 65. 


(2) They had now taken Belgrade and Rhades, and thereby opened ſeveral ways into 


(3) To the moſt conſiderable Perſons in each County. Hadi, fol. 137. 


ly and Germany. Herbert. 


(4) The Cardinal pretended, that this Money was to be applied towards carrying war into France, See Hall, fol. 137, 138. He demanded of Perſons that 
were worth fifty Pounds, three Shillings and Four-pence ; of ſuch as were worth twenty Pounds, two Shillings and Eight-pence; and of thoſe that had from 
under twenty Pounds to twenty Shillings, Twelve-pence in the Pound. Hall, fol. 138. 

(5) In Suffolk, where the Weavers and other Artificers aſſembled out of Lanbam, Sudbury, Hadley, &c. to the number of about four thouſand, Hall, fol. 14 r. 


(6) In the Fleet. Jbids 
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accuſing the King, alledging, he had the Judges opinion 
for what he had done. If ſuch an excuſe were admit- 
ted, it would be no longer neceſſary for a King of Eng- 
land to apply to the Parliament ſor Money. The Judges 
being appointed by the King, it would not be difficult 
for him to have their opinion on his fide. But though 
there have been Judges ſo hardy as to decide points of 
this conſequence, as in the Reigns of Richard II, Charles I, 
James II, very few eſcaped the puniſhment due to their 
preſumption. The Parliament never intended that the 
privileges of the Nation ſhould depend upon the deciſion 
of the Judges. The Council finding the King was not 
inclined to ſupport what the Cardinal had done, and 
on the other hand, not daring to come upon the Car- 
dinal himſelf, thought fit to throw all the fault, without 
naming any Perſon, upon thoſe that had 2 the King 
wrong information, and to releaſe the Priſoners, after a 
ſevere reprimand, Purſuant to this reſolution, the Pri- 
ſoners being brought betore the Council, the Cardinal 
ſharply rebuked them, aggravating the heinouſneſs of their 
offence, and adding that the King was pleaſed to grant 
them his pardon, provided they would find Sureties for 
their good behavior for the future, But the Priſoners re- 
plying, they could find none, the Cardinal and Duke of 
Norfolk faid, they would be bound for them; whereupon 
they were diſcharged. 

When the King had diſcovered that he approved not all 


ce:w6; ſeveral the Cardinal's actions, People ventured more boldly to 


Com pia inte 
again the 
Cardinal. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 


complain of his conduct. The truth is, he oppreſſed the 
Nation, and more eſpecially the Clergy, in a ſtrange man- 
ner. The inſtrument of his oppreſſions was one Allen (1) 
his Chaplain, who kept no meaſures, well-knowing his 
Maſter's protection would not fail him on occaſion. 
Mean while, how great ſoever the Cardinal's power was, 
a private Perſon ventured to commence a ſuit againſt 
Allen, and proſecuted him ſo vigorouſly, that at laſt the 
affair came to the King's knowledge, who was informed 
at the ſame time of ſeveral other complaints of the Peo- 
ple. He had hitherto fancied, there had never been in 
England fo mild a Government as his, being ignorant of 


Hl. e to the ill uſe Holſey made of his Authority, This informa- 


turn him rut 
of fawnur. 


tion threw him into fo terrible a rage, that the Cardinal 


he Cardinal was like to have been entirely out of favor. It was not 


appeajes bim. 


9”, Kirg"s 
Letter to the 
Cardinal. 
Her bert · 


p- 67. 


without the utmoſt ſubmiſſion that he appeaſed the King's 
anger, ſhewing him withal his laſt Will, wherein he had 
made him his Heir. This he did to intimate that he was 
labouring for him, and that the outrages he committed 
were only to increaſe the inheritance the King was one 
day to enjoy. Nothing can more fully expreſs the King's 
ſentiments concerning him, than his Letter to the Car- 
dinal after having pardoned him. A fragment whereof 
inſerted by Lord Herbert in his Hiſtory, is as follows : 


cc 


S touching the matter of Wilton (2), ſeeing it is 
cc 


in no other ſtrain than you write of, and you be- 
ing alſo ſo ſuddenly (with the falling fick of your Ser- 
« yants) afraid, and troubled ; I marvel not that it over- 
& ſlipped you as it did. But it is no great matter, ſtand- 
ing the caſe as it doth; for it is yet in my hand, as 
I perceive by your Letter, and your default was not ſo 
great, ſeeing the Election was but conditional. Where- 
tore, my Lord, ſeeing the humbleneſs of your ſub- 
miſſion, and though the caſe were much more heinous, 
I can be content for to remit it, being right glad, that 
according to mine intent, my monitions and warnings 
have been benignly and lovingly accepted on your be- 
«© half, promiſing you, that the very affection I bear you 
cauſed me thus to do. As touching the help of Reli- 
«« gious Houſes to the building of your College, I would 
it were more, fo it be lawfully ; for my intent is none, 
«© but that it ſhould ſo appear to all the World, and the 
« coccaſion of all their mumbling might be ſecluded and 
put away; for, ſurely there is great murmuring of it 
throughout all the Realm, both good and bad. They 
** ſay not that all that is ill-gotten is beſtowed upon the 
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& College, but that the College is the cloak for covering 
& all miſchiefs. This grieveth me, I aſſure you, to hear 
& jt ſpoken of him, which I ſoentirely love. Wherefore, 
© methought I could do no leſs, than thus friendly to ad- 
© moniſh you. One thing more I perceive by your own 
„Letter, which a little methinketh toucheth conſcience, 
© and that is, that you have received Money of the Lx. 
© empts for having of their old Viſitors. Surely, this 
can hardly be with good Conſcience. For, and they 
© were good, why ſhould you take Money? And if they 
were ill, it were a ſinful Act, Howbeit, your Legacy 
<< herein might, peradventure, apud Homines, be a Cloak, 
ce but not apud Deum. Wherefore, you, thus moniſhed 
e by him who ſo entirely loveth you, I doubt not, will 
&« deſiſt, not only from this, (if Conſcience will not bear 
it) but from all other things which ſhould tangle the 
% ſame; ,and, in ſo doing, we will ſing, Te laudant Au- 
e geli atque Archangel:, Te laudat Omms Spiritus: And 
thus an end I make of this, though rude, yet loving 
Letter, defiring you as benevolently to take it, as I do 
«© mean it, for I enſure you, (and I pray you think it {@) 
ce that there remaineth, at this hour, no ſpark of diſplea- 
& ſure towards you in my Heart. And thus fare you well, 


&« and be no more perplext. Written with the hand ot 


your loving Sovereign and Friend, 


HENRYR. 


This Letter ſhews the King was informed of ſeveral 
of the Cardinal's miſdemeanours. But he did not yet 
thoroughly know him, his affection for him combating in 
his Heart the heinouſneſs of his proceedings, and making 
him believe, that his faults were the pure effects of his 

reat Zeal for the founding of his College. Had he not 
been thus prepoſſeſſed in his fivour, he might have been 
more fully informed. But it was very dangerous to ſpeak 
directly againſt a Favorite, to whom the King {till ſhewed 
ſo great kindneſs. Mean while, the Cardinal finding by 
this inſtance, what his Enemies would be capable of do- 
ing againſt him, if they had the King's Ear, was very 
careful to remove from Court all he ſuſpected. At the 
ſame time, he ſtrove to preſerve the King's Love and 
Eſteem, by all ſorts of Condeſcenſions. He had now built 
at Hampton-Court a ſtately Palace, which outſhone in 
beauty all the King's Houſes. But what had lately hap- 
pened convincing him it might breed a Jealouſy in the 
King, he made him a preſent of it (3), as if from the 
very firſt he had intended to build it for him. He meant 
to inſinuate by this Preſent, that he heaped up riches purely 
for his ſake, which ſucceeded accordingly. The King had 
the ſame Confidence in him as before, which the murmurs 


of the people ſeemed to have ſomething altered, This Finds 


year he obtained the King's Letters Patents for ſounding 
his College at Oxford. 

About the ſame time, the King created Henry Fitz- 
Roy his natural Son Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, and 


old (4). As he had no legitimate Son, he was extremely 
fond of this baſtard, whom he had by the. Lady Elizabeth 
Blunt (5). 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the Cardinal was employed 
in treating with the French Ambaſſadors. The beginning 
of June the Regent had ſent general full Powers to her 
two Ambaſſadors. But in the courſe of the Negotiation 
they ſound they ſhould have occaſion for more particular 
Powers, to ſettle the Sums due from the King of France to 
the King of England, and which, conſiſting of ſeveral Ar- 
ticles, were to be put into one according to Henry's Inten- 
tion, Theſe new Powers were diſpatched the 16th of 
Auguſt. Upon ſuch an extraordinary occaſion, the French 
Ambaſladors had properly nothing to do but to comply 
with the King of England's pleaſure, Their aim being to 
diſingage him from the Emperor, and cauſe him to join 
with the King their maſter, there was no diſputing upon 
the Terms. But it muſt be confeſſed, that on this occa- 
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Henry's 


Genersfi'y 


the King ©] 


(1) Jr Allen, Door of Law, the ſame that was Judge of the Cardinal's Court, was made Archbiſhop of Dublin in 1528, and barbarouſly murdered by 
Thomas Fitz Gerard, <ld:!t Son to the Earl of Kildare, 1534. Artig. O. This Allen, who is ſaid by Hal! to have been a Man of more Learning than 
Virtue, or good Conſcience, was commiſſioned by the Cardinal, in conſequence of his Legatine Power, to viſit all religious Houſes ; and accordingly he rid 
trom one religious Houtc to another, with a great Train, in a kind of perpetual Progreſs or Viſitation, and did the Cardinal no little Service Hall, fol. 144. 


Herbert, p. 67. 


(2) This matter of Wilton was this: The Cardinal had elected a Perſon Prioreſs of the Nunnery theres, for whom the King had ſome way 1 ont” 
preſled his diſlike. The Prioreſs of the Nunnery of Wilton was a Baroneſs by her Title, as were alſo thoſe of Shaftſbury, Barkin, and St. Mary's in n. 
«befler, which were the only ones that were ſo in England: See Fiddes Lif. Well. 


a p- . 
(3) And the King, in exchange, permitted him to live in his Palace at Richmond; At which, it ſeems, the People were highly offended See Hall, 


fol. 144. 


(4) He was born in the Prior's Houſe at Blackmore in Eſſex, and firſt made Knight of the Garter, then Earl of Nertingbam, and the fame day Duke 2 
Richmend and Yomerjct, on the 18th of June. He was conſtituted likewiſe Lieutenant General beyond the Trent, and Warden General of the March 1 
Scetiard. After which he was bred up with Henry Earl of Surrey at Windſor, from whence they went both together to ſtudy at Paris, Their Friend * 

as indcared by the Duke's marrying Mary the Earl's Siſter, Daughter to Th+mas Duke of Norfi/k, by whom he had no Ifſue. He was very perſonable — 
of great expectation, and for abilities of Mind and Body, one of the rareſt of his time. But he departed this Life in the 17th year of his Age, and was bur! 


at Thetford in Norfolk, Herbert, Dugdale's Baron. Vol. Il. p. 305. 


On the ſame 18th day of June was Henry Courtney Earl of Devonſbire created Mar- 


quils of Exeter, Henry Brandon, Son of the Duke of Suffolk, Earl of Lincoln, Sir Thamas Manners, Earl of Rutland, Sir Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, 
dir Robert Rarchff, Lord ! . walter, Viſcount Fitz <walter, and Sir Thomas Bulleyn, Viſcount Rechferd. Hall, fol. 149. r 
(5) Daughter of Sir Fob» Blunt, Widow of Sir Gilbert Talboys, who was thought for her rare Endownents of Nature and Ornaments of Education, 


the Beauty and Maſtgr-picce of her time. Ibid, 


5 


ſions 


France 


ſion, Henry behaved with uncommon Generoſity. Though 

$5299 he might have demanded Towns, and even Provinces, in 
return for the Friendſhip he was pleaſed to contract with 
Francis I, and for the Charges he was going to be in- 
gaged in, he contented himſelf with ſecuring, by new 
Treaties, the Sums that were juſtly due to him. Theſe 
Treaties being ready, were ſigned at Moore, a Houſe of 
the Kings (1), on the zoth of Auguſt. 


Tray of The firſt contained a defenſive League between France 
Moore d- and Englond, againſt all Powers Spiritual or "Temporal, 
wided te that ſhould invade either of the two Kingdoms, The 
3 Allies of the two Kings were included by name in the 
Af. Pob. League (2), but with the limitation, that this Article was 
- 4 , not to be underſtood of thoſe who had uſurped any thing 
Du Tillet. upon either of the two principal Contractors ſince the 
Herbert. League concluded at London, October the iſt, 1518. 
Hence the Emperor, who had lately conquered the Duchy 
of Milan, was excluded. Moreover, Henry I, ingaged to 
uſe his beſt endeavours to procure the Liberty of Francis. 

AR. Pub. The ſecond Treaty concerned the payment of the Sums 

x1V. p. 58- due to Henry from the King of France, namely, 1. By 
a Treaty of the 7th of Auguſt 1515, one million of 
Crowns of Gold. 2. By another of the 12th of January 
1518, for reſtitution of Towurnay, five hundred thouſand 
Crowns of Gold. 3. By another of the ſame date, twenty 
three thouſand Livres Tournois. 4. By another of No- 
vember the 13th, 1520, four hundred ſixty two thouſand 
Crowns. For all theſe Sums the Regent bound herſelf in 
the King her Son's name, to pay Henry two millions of 
Crowns of Gold, of thirty five pence Tournois each, which 
being reduced to Crowns de ſoleil, of thirty eight pence, 
amounted to the Sum of eighteen hundred and ninety four 
thouſand, ſeven hundred thirty fix Crowns, and thirty 
two pence Tournois (3). This Sum was to be paid at ſe- 
veral times, viz. forty ſeven thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty eight Crowns, within forty days after the date 
of the Treaty; the like Sum on the 1ſt of November 
next, and the ſame every ſix months till the whole was 
paid, This made in all forty payments, conſequently the 
whole Sum muſt be paid in twenty years. 

It was farther agreed by the ſame Treaty, that if Henry 
died before he had received the two Millions, the Arrears 
were to be paid to his Heirs and Succeſſors. But in caſe 
he out-lived the payment of the whole, he ſhould receive 
during Life, an yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand 
Crowns to ceaſe at his death. 

To ſecure the performance of the Treaty, the Regent 
was to ſwear to it ſolemnly before the Englih Ambaſſa- 
dors, and Francis I, was to ratify and ſwear to it immedi- 

265, 76, ately after his return into France, Moreover Henry had 

$6-»-101+ for Security, the Cardinal of Bourbon, the Dukes of Ven- 
dome and Longueville, the Earls of St. Paul, Maulevrier, 
Brienne, the Lords of Montmorency, Lautrec, and Bree, 
the Cities of Paris, Lyons, Orleans, Toulouſe, Amiens, 
Bourdeaux, Tours, and Rheims (4). 

It muſt be obſerved, that in the Sum of two millions 
of Crowns due to Henry, there was no deduction of what 
he had received from Francis I, from the year 1515, to 
their rupture, This was all the advantage Henry made, 
which was not very great, conſidering how little 
the King of France was in his payments. 

þ 6g. By a third Treaty, the Regent to to 
Mary, Henry's Siſter, Queen — — ri the 
Arrears of her Dowry at ſeveral payments, namely, five 
thouſand Crowns within forty days after the date of the 
Treaty, and a like Sum every fix months till the whole 


her Dowry for the future, 

74 There was alſo a fourth Treaty, which ran, that the 
King of Scotland ſhould be reckoned in the number of the 
Allies of France, but on condition the Scots committed no 


act of Hoſtility againſt England, after the 25th of De- 
cember next. 


(1) In Hertfordfbire, 


rent ines, and the Hanje Towns. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 14. p. $1, 


Coods. Ibid. p- 65. 


the oblervance of theſe Treaties. Hall, fol. 


Book XV. 20. HENRY VII. 767 


was diſcharged. Moreover ſhe promiſed to let her enjoy 


(2) Their common Allies were the Pope, Venice, the Kings of Hu 
particular, the Kings of Scotland and Navarre the Dukes of 1 Gueldres ; the Switzers; the Marquiſs of Saluzzo, the Marquiſs of 
Montferrat and his Mother : Thoſe named by King Henry, were the Emperor | | *. 
ager of France, Margaret Archducheſs of Auftria, the Biſhop of Liege, the Dukes of Urbino, Ces, and Jaliers, the Houle of Medicis, the I lo- 


Laſtly, 5 a fifth Treaty it was agreed, that the Court 1525. 
of France ſhould conſent neither directly nor indirectly, P. 78. 
that the Duke of Albany ſhould return into Scctland during 
the minority of James V. 


All theſe ſeveral Treaties, which properly were only P 7% *2* 
different Articles of one and the fame Treaty, were ratified 
and ſworn by the Regent of France (5), and confirmed by 
the Parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, and Bourdeaux. The 
Lords and Cities that were to be Securities, gave their 
Bends. Finally, Francis I, himſelf ſent a ratification un- p. 113. 
der his own hand, and dated the 27th of December. 

But after having done the King's affairs, the Cardinal 4,7, f 3 
forgot not himſelf. There is in the Collection of the Pub- th: Card:- 
lick As, the Regent's Bond of the 18th of November, al. 
to pay the Cardinal the Arrears of the Penſion granted 8 
him in lieu of the Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of © * 
Tournay, being four years and a half, amounting to the 
Sum of twenty nine thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety 
three Crowns of Gold de ſoleil (6). Moreover, ſhe de- 
clared, that for ſeveral other weighty reaſons, there was due 
to the Cardinal a hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold, theſe 
two Sums making together one hundred and twenty one thou- 
ſand, eight hundred and ninety eight Crowns de foleil, were 
to be paid in ſeven years, by halt-yearly equal payments. 

The defenſive League between France and England be- The Regent 
ing thus concluded and figned, the Regent began to be a e 
little more at eaſe, and hetter able to diſpute upon the 
Terms of the King her Son's Liberty. Beſides, ſhe had 
reaſon to hope, the King oi England's Declarations would 
help to determine the Pope and Yenetians, whoſe fears 
alone hindered them from forming a League againſt the 
Emperor. And indeed, it will hereafter be ſeen, they al- Henry 4 
tered their meaſures upon hearing what the King of Eng- C 
land had done, Mean while, the Emperor receiving ad- Ambaſſadors 
vice of the Treaty of Moore, recalled his Ambaſladors, Hall. 
who were ſtill in England (7), and Henry did the ſame e 
with reſpect to his in Spain. Shortly after, Charles con- — 
cluded his Marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, by virtue of 
a Diſpenſation brought him by Cardinal Salviati, who de- 
livered it to him after the Concluſion of the forementioned 
Treaty. 

Whilſt the affairs of Europe took a new turn, by the 7h Afairs 
effects of the battle of Pavia, and the French King's Cap- 4 
tivity, there was no other alteration in thoſe of Scotland, 
except that the Earl of Angus, who was to hold the Ad- 
miniſtration but four months, did not think fit to reſign 
when his time was expired. Whereupon the Earl of A. 
gyle withdrew greatly diſſatisfied, but the Earl of Lenox, 
though likewiſe diſpleaſed, ſtill remained at Court. Mean 
while, the Queen and the Earl of Arran, who had been 
diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmindful of their Affairs. The 
Earl of Lenox's diſcontent giving them room to hold In- 
telligence with him, they perſwaded him to inſtill into 
the King a defire to be freed from the Earl of Angus. But 
as there was occaſion for great precaution to deceive that 
Lord's Vigilance, it was not till the next year that the 
King found an opportunity to attempt the execution of his 
deſign. 

In the beginning of the year, the Court of Scotland had ee 2 
ſent an Embaſſy to England, at the head whereof was ware, 
the Earl of Caffils, to treat of the King's Marriage with Scotland 
the Princeſs Mary. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, 88 
the Truce which was to expire the 26th of January, was XIV. p. 30. 
prolonged to the 23d of March (8), to give the Earl of 
Caſſils time to take a Journey to Scotland for new Inſtruc- 
tions. Mean while, it was not poſſible to conclude any thing, 
becauſe, in all appearance, Henry had no intention to give 
his only Daughter and Heir to the King of Scotland. In- 
deed, it dees not appear what advantage could be reaped 
by this Marriage. Beſides, as he then intended to join 
with France, it was no longer his Intereſt to manage the 
Scots (9). 

Before the Treaty of More was concluded, the Em- 1526. 


Neg ottations 
at Rome. 


and Portegal, and the Duke of Ferrara ; and thoſe named by France in ©vicciard: 
„ and his Brother Ferdinand, the King of Denmark, the Queen-Dow- 


(3) —— Decies octies centum Millium Coronarum Auri de fole, & nonaginta quatuor Millinm Coronarum Auri de fole, ſeptingentarum triginta ſex 
m Auri de fole, & triginta duorum folidorum Turonenfium. ------ {bid. p. 59- : 

(4) All theſe Lords and Cities were to ſend a Bond with their Seal annexed, wi two Months, under whe Obligation and Forfeiture of all their 

(5) In Oceber, Sir William Fitz-Wiliam: Treaſurer of the Hauſhold, and Dr. Taylor, were ſent into France, to ſee the Queen-Regent ſwear ta 


145. : 
(6) Crowns Sel, or de Soleil, were golden Colas, of old worth thirty eight Pence Tournois. 


(7) Monſieur de Prat, his Ambaſlador, rted out of England April 9. Hall, fol. 139. m—_ p-. 891. 


> Son ſays, that in Jarwary 1526, a Peace for three years and fix months was concluded 


tween England and Scotland, fol. 146. Helling,. 


(9) This year, the King following his Hawk, and leaping over a Ditch with a Pole, fell in upon his Head, and had not one Edmund Moody = 
Footman jumped in, and raiſed up his head, which was ſtuck faſt in the Clay, he had been drowned. Hall, fol. 139. Stow, p. 623. Vl. 
1Nunnez having, in 1513, firſt diſcovered the South-Sea, and Hernando de Magellanes paſted, in 1520, through the Straits in South America, that 


bear his name ; this year 152 


Franceſco Picarro, a Spaniard, reſiding at Panama, firſt attempted the diſcovery of the Soutb-Sea Coaſt, and at laſt 


came to Peru, which be rankicked. —— Hernando de Magellanes aſorementioned, dying in the Voyage, his Companions went on to Borneo, and the 
Bene, whence one of the Ships returned to Spain by the Cape of Good Hape, and, ſ firſt compaſſed tis Globe 5 Juan Serboftian de Cans a 


ainer being Pilot, Herbert, b 70. 
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State of the 
KF mperor's 
Affairs at 
the time of 
the Treaty 
of Madrid. 


Te HISTORY SH ENGLAND. 


peror had a great advantage in his Negotiationss at Rome 
and Madrid. By reſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was al- 
malt ſure the Pope and Venetians would abandon France, 
and by deſiſting from his demand of the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy, he could be certain Francis would readily reſign 
Milan, and not trouble himſelf much with the concerns 
of Italy. But he could not reſolve to do either, and that 
made the Negotiations (0 tedious. After the Treaty of 
Alore was ſigned, the State of his affairs was changed. 
The Pope was grown more couragious, and finding him- 
ſelf deceived by the Emperor, who in a ſecond ratification 
of their Treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza in a ſtate 
of uncertainty, plainly told him, that without the reſtitu- 
tion of the Milaneſe, there was no Peace to be expected. 
The Emperor had alſo reaſon to fear, that Francis I, ſee- 
ing himſelf like to be ſo well ſupported, would be ſtill 
more incompliant with reſpe& to Burgundy. So, perceiv- 
ing there was no way to prevent a League which was 
going to unite ſo many Princes againſt him, he was in 
great perplexity. There was a neceſſity of ſpeedily re- 
ſolving either to maintain, without any Ally, the impend- 
ing War, or to make Peace with France, Both were 
equally perplexing. In chuſing War, he knew not where 
to find Money, and in making with his priſoner a forced 
Peace, he could not expect to reap from his Victory the 
advantages he propoſed. Happily for him, Francis, tired 
of his Captivity, freed him from this perplexity, by of- 
fering to reſign the Duchy of Burgundy, which had hi- 
therto been the main obſtacle to a Peace. After that the 
Emperor readily and ſeriouſly treated with him, whereas 
before he had only amuſed him. Shortly after, they con- 
cluded together the famous Treaty of Madrid, The 
chief Articles to which Francis ſubmitted were theſe ; be- 
ſides many others which it would be needleſs to recite, 


That the King of France ſhould marry Queen Leonora 
the Emperor's Siſter, and have with her two hundred 
thouſand Crowns of Gold. 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the 1oth of March, 
and the ſame day ſhould deliver to the Emperor his two 
Sons in Hoſtage (1). 

That he ſhould reſign to the Emperor the Duchy of 
Burgundy in full Sovereignty. 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the Homage, the Emperor 
owed him for Flanders and Artois. 

That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, 
Mi, Tournay, Liſle, and Heſdin, &c. 

That he ſhould perſwade Henry d' Albret to reſign the 
Kingdom of Navarre to the Emperor, or at leaſt ſhould 
give him no aſſiſtance, 

That, within forty days, he ſhould reſtore the Duke of 
Bourbon and all his Party to their Eſtates. 

That he ſhould reſtore Philibert de Chalons Prince of 
Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, to their Princi- 
palities. 

That he ſhould give no ſort of aſſiſtance to the Duke 
of Guelders, and after that Prince's death, ſhould uſe his 
beſt endeavour to cauſe his Towns to fall into the Em- 
peror's hands. 

That he ſhould pay the King of England five hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns which the Emperor owed him. 

That when the Emperor went to Italy to receive the 
Imperial Crown, he ſhould lend him twelve Gallies, four 
large Ships, and a Land-Army, or two hundred thouſand 
Crowns inſtead of the Army. 

Laſtly, he promiſed upon the Word and Honour of a 
Prince, to execute all theſe Articles, or in caſe of Non- 
performance to return priſoner into Spain. 


If Francis had not been ſo haſty to offer the Duchy of 
Burgundy, he would, probably, have ſaved himſelf many 
troubles, and avoided reproaches which much concerned 
his honour (2). At the time, the Treaty of Madrid was 
concluded, Charles was under very great perplexities. Be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned, he knew that the Princes 
and Hans-Towns of Germany, that had embraced Luther's 
Doctrine, began to take meaſures to ſecure themſelves 
from the Calamities they were daily threatned with, To 
this was added, the dread of a Turkiſh Invaſion in Hun- 
gary, Which greatly concerned the Emperor, by reaſon of 
the neighbourhood of Auſtria. So, in all likelihood, if 
Francis had not been ſo haſty, the Emperor would have 
rather deſiſted from Burgundy, than been expoſed to fo 
many Enemies at once, Theſe were the real motives 


that obliged him to haſten the Concluſion of the Treaty 


Vol. l. 


of Madrid, contraty to the Inſtances and Oppoſition of 
many of his Counſellors, who repreſented to him, that he 
would be infallibly diſappointed. His Chancellor even re- 
fuſed to ſign it, but as he believed he bad ſtrong reaſons 
to run that hazard, he abſolutely concluded, in a belief 
that it was the ſole means to prevent the League againſt 
him. Whatever happened, he hoped to be free at moſt 
by reſtoring Sforza to Milan, which however he did not 
intend to do but at the laſt extremity. Mean while, by 
reſolving to inſiſt upon that Article, he rendered all his 
meaſures ineffeQtual ; he loſt his priſoner, without obtain - 
ing Burgundy, or preventing the League; in ſhort, after 
ſuſtaining many attacks, he was, as will be ſeen, forced 
to part with the Duchy of Milan. But where is the 
Prince, let his abilities be never ſo great, that can fore- 
ſee all the Conſequences of his own Policy ? When 
Charles V ſigned the Treaty of Madrid, he imagined to 
do a very advantagious thing. Indeed Francis would have 
dearly purchaſed his Liberty, if, when he ſigned the 
Treaty, he had really intended to keep it. But it is too 
manifeſt, that when he gave -his word, he deſigned to 
break it, ſince he had no ſooner ſet foot in his own Do- 
minions, but he refuſed to ratify the Treaty. This was The E 
ſo little expected by the Emperor, that immediately after 74 
the Concluſion of the Peace, he wrote to the Pope, that * ©n4- 
though he had promiſed to reſtore She to Milan, it v, 
was however on condition that Sforza cleared himſelf of Shores, 
the Crime of Felony and Treafon laid to his charge, Cc. 
Adding, that fince the Princes of tal wiſhed, he would 

not give the Duchy of Milan to the Archduke Ferdinand 

his Brother, he would preſent it to the Duke of Bourbon, 

in caſe Sforza was found guilty, Clement VII, being in- Ti pg 
formed of the Conditions of the Treaty of Madrid, pre-], 
ſently gueſſed that Francis had accepted of them only to * 4 
obtain his releaſe, without intending to perform them, Trey 
In this belief, he till inſiſted upon Sferza's reſtoration _— 
without Terms, being willing, before he engaged with wy «of 
the Emperor, to ſee what the King of France would do, 2 Agen. 
The Senate of Venice being of the ſame mind, not a little 
contributed to keep the Pope in his reſolution. 

What theſe ſubtle Politicians had foreſeen, came to Franci: ar 
paſs. Francis was no ſooner arrived in his own Territo- © 
ries, but he mounted a Turkiſh Horſe and rid full ſpeed 51, 
to St. John de Luz, from whence he went next day to Hall 
Bayonne, The 17th of March, he ſigned Bonds to the — 
King of England for the Sums in which his Mother the Calas“ 
Regent had ingaged him. By the way, the Hiſtorians erben. 
place this Prince's deliverance on the 18th of March, and 
yet theſe Bonds are dated at Bayonne the 17th of the fame 
month, When he came to Bayonne, Lanoy, who accom- Lancy gg. 
panied him as Ambaſſador, prayed him to ratify the Treaty , 
of Madrid. But the King told him, that having ex- 225 
ceeded in the Treaty, the power of a King of France, in H. Ai 
granting the Duchy of Burgundy to the Emperor, be 7. .. 
muſt proceed to the performance by fair means, and en- Herr. 
deavour to obtain the conſent of the Burgundians, and Bell 
the approbation of the reſt of his Subjects: That how- 
ever, he deſigned to execute the Treaty, but wanted a 
little time to prepare for it. This anſwer might have 
ſufficiently ſhown the Ambaſſador, what the King intend- 
ed, He followed him however to Baurdeaux, where the Fe ne 
King's firſt care was to ratify the Treaty concluded at © Mens 
Moore with the King of England (3). From Bourdeaux ad. Pub 
he came to Cognac, where he made ſome ſtay, with the XI 88 
Viceroy of Naples ſtill in his Train, who preſled him from 72 
time to time to ratify and execute the Treaty of Madrid, ln. 
or return to Spain, according to his Oath, To this the 1 
King, to be excuſed, alledged, three reaſons, which were Helen 
far from being ſatisfactory to the Ambaſſador, The firſt b. Del. 
was, that it was not in his power to reſign Burgundy, pot why 
becauſe the Kings of France not being Proprietors of their B. 
Dominions, it was not lawful for them to alienate any c 
part (4). The ſecond, that he was compelled to ſign the 
Treaty of Madrid. The third, that by his Coronation 
Oath, he had ſworn not to alienate any part of his King- 
dom, and this Oath annulled that which he had taken at 
Madrid. The Ambaſſador replied to the firſt, That c! 
though he could not alienate any of his Provinces , dl 
that was not to be underſtood of Dominions unjuſtly ac- 
quired by the Crown of France, as was the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy, To the ſecond he anſwered, That it was left to 
his choice either to remain in the State, the chance of 
War, and the Will of God had thrown him into, or to 
be freed by a Treaty: That he had even ſollicited it, and 
it was difficult to conceive, wherein the Force he com- 
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(1) And ſeme other Lords, among whom was the Duke of Albany, See Rymer, Tom. 14. p. 311. . 
(2) At the concluſion of this Treaty, Francis coming to the Altar, and putting his right hand upon the Bible, did ſwear by the Sacrament and 


Hely Rvengeliſts, nut to break this Capitulation all the d ys of his lite, vor to give counſel or favour that any other ſhould break it 


Herbe' r, 


2 74+ But it ſeems all this was a Farce: for be ore Francis ſig ned the Treaty, he made a formal, though private, Proteftation againſt it, in ths 
reſence of a few tiuſty Wrtn-fles and Netaries. See P. Daniel, Tom. VII. p. 614. 
(3) Before Sir T Cheney, who was diſpatched by King Henry to congratulate him upon bis releaſe. Herbert, p. 75. 


{4) Without the ccnſent of the principal Perſons of the Eſtate and Parliament. 16id- 
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Book XV. 


226 plained of conſiſted. To the third he ſaid, That when 
1 82 the King ſwore to the Treaty of Madrid, he was not 
ignorant of his Coronation Oath, and probably, did not 
believe the ſecond contrary to the firſt ; that it it was o- 
therwiſe, there would be reaſon to think, he had intended 
to impoſe upon the Emperor's eaſineſs. Without exa- 
mining here either the King's reaſons, or the Ambaſſa- 
dor's anſwers, it ſuffices to ſay in a word, the King was 
already reſolved, : : 
9% Pope's The Pope, the Venetians and the Duke of Milan, plain- 
2:4 Veet. ly foreſeeing, Francis would ſcruple to execute the "Treaty 
= . " of Madrid, had ſent Ambaſſadors to him, who found him 
- 2 at at Cognac, They were received with great civilities, and 
Cognac the King immediately entered into Treaty with them 
ene at concerning A League againſt the Emperor. The League 
Cognac a- was concluded indeed at Cognac, the 17th of May, be- 
alte tween the Pope, the King of France, the Duke of M. 
ee lar, and the Venetians (1) ; but it was not publiſhed till 
b. Daniel. a month after, Francis pretending he could not ratify it 
Herbert® +1] he had ſeen the ratifications of the other Allies. The 
cone calls Viceroy of Naples, having ſome notice of it, ſummoned 
vpn the the King, for the laſt time, to execute the Treaty of 
Knz, Madrid. Whereupon Francis told him plainly, it was 
plainly bs not in his power to reſign Burgundy, though he had 
will gt rar promiſed it. But to ſhow him, he deſired to live in Friend- 
Treaty ſhip with the Emperor his maſter, he offered to give 
He Herr 1200 him two millions of crowns of Gold, as an equivalent for 
=—_ „ Burgundy, and punctually to perform the reſt of the 
„ 
2 . Thus the Emperor's meaſures were entirely broken. 
rr ill He had the King of France no longer in his power, and 
4, yet, was not leſs obliged to ſuſtain the efforts of the League 
newly concluded againſt him; not to mention the King 
of England, who probably would one time or other act 
offenſively. His whole refuge conſiſted in having the 
King of France's two Sons in Hoſtage. But his embar- 
aſſment was not capable of making him yield on this oc- 
caſion. He choſe to run all hazards rather than conſent 
nu: Lerrue to the leaſt alteration of the Treaty of Madrid. His re- 
Wie *5- ſolution being notified to Francis, the League was pub- 
Pollak. liſhed at Cognac the 11th of June, Two things haſten- 
p. Daniel. ed the concluſion of this League. The firſt, that the 
Caſtle of Milan, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, being hard 
preſſed, wanted a ſpeedy relief, and the Pope and Venetians 
durſt not ſend their Troops into the Field, before they 
were aſſured of the League with France. The ſecond, 
that the King of France deſigning to offer the Emperor 
two millions of Crowns in lieu of Burgundy, he believed 
this offer would meet with a readier acceptance after the 
concluſion of the League. It is certain, this was his ſole 
aim ; and, if his offer had been accepted, he would never 
Francs have ratified the League of Cognac. Nay, after the League 
«im; only to was publiſhed, neither himſelf nor the King of England, 
frighten he ever made any conſiderable effort againſt the Emperor, 
their intent being only to frighten him, and obtain the 
reſtitution of the two Hoſtages upon reaſonable Terms. 
Thus, for once the /talians were the dupes of the French 
and the Englih, which deſerves notice, as a thing very 
uncommon. Mean while Francis and Henry, to continue 
their Game, made a new Treaty, promiſing never to 
make Peace with the Emperor, unleſs he would reſtore the 
Hoſtages and pay Henry what he owed him. But this 
Treaty obliged them not to take arms to procure each o- 
ther the ſatisfaction demanded. 
= 1 The Pope and the Venetians relying on the aſſiſtance 
nal pl of France and England, ſent their Troops into the Field 
take the field under the command of the Duke of Urbino, who ſuffered 
3 the Caſtle of Milan to be taken, and cauſed an attempt 
upon Genoa to miſcarry, for want of ſending the Allies 
a ſupply of fifteen hundred Men. Guicciardini inſinuates, 
in ſeveral places, that the Duke acted but faintly againſt 
the Emperor, who was very weak in Italy, and that the 
Duke of Bourbon, who was returned to Milan, would if 
2 ml preſſed, have been infallibly conſtrained to abandon 
e City. 
Th: Colon- Whilſt the Duke of Urbino indirectly favored the Em- 
49 — peror, the Duke of Sea the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at Rome, 
the Pipe, and Hugo de Moncada, who commanded at Naples in the 
Cuicciard Viceroy's abſence, ſupplied other ways the weakneſs of 
1,1 the Imperialiſts, by exciting the Colonna's to make War 
upon the Pope, whilſt his Troops were in the Duchy of 
Milan, This unexpected Invaſion, which the Pope could 
aſcribe only to the ſollicitations of the Emperor or his 
Miniſters, cauſed him to reſolve to ſend into the King- 
dom of Naples the Army commanded by the Duke of 
Urbino in the Milaneſe, and to that end he obtained the 
conſent of the Yenetians. But the Duke of Sea, to avoid 
the Invaſion, the Kingdom of Naples was threatened 
with, ſo ordered it, that the Colonna's gave the Pope all 
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767 
the ſatis faction he deſired. The agreement was made at 1526. 
Rome the 22d of Augu/t, and the Duke of Urbins was Thy gab. 
countermanded, 

But about a month after, when the Pope leaſt expect- 779 
ed it, the Colonna's with five or fix thouſand Men enter- jud-r. 
ed Rome in the night between the 19th and 2oth of Sep- VE, 
tember, and fo alarmed the Pope that he retired in a fright %? 2 
to the Caſtle of St. Angelo. As he was not very ſafe in &, Angelo. 
that Caſtle, where he had nothing to maintain a Siege, Acces, 
Moncada went to him, and repreſenting the danger he was J 0%. 
in, and that beſides Rome was going to be plundered, he h ard 
perſwaded him to make a ſeparate Truce with the Em- Lege. 
peror for four months, This was more than the Em- 
peror wanted, who had now ordered Levies to be made 
in Germany, and was about to ſend back Laney to Naples 
with a good Body of Spanih Troops. When the 'Triuce 
was ſigned, the Pope's Forces which ſerved under the Duke 
of Urbino were recalled to Nome. 

Mean while, the Pope was extremely ſurprized at Frau- Clement 
cis's ſlowneſs, who, though principal author of the League, „% 
made yet no effort to oblige the Emperor to reſtore his go to Spam 
Sons. The King of England's indolence aſtoniſhed him Gu'ccivie. 
no leſs, becauſe not knowing that the League conclu- ) Pe. 
ded at Moore was only defenſive, he had imagined the 
two Kings were to attack the Emperor with all their 
Forces. So, to excite them by raiſing their jealouſy, he 
declared he intended to go into Spain and concert means 
with the Emperor to procure the Peace of Eure. This 
declaration very much confounded the French and English 
Ambaſſadors. They were afraid there was ſome hidden 
Myſtery in ſo extraordinary a Journey, and therefore uſed 
their beſt endeavor to diflwade the Pope from it. But H mate: 
Henry uſed a more effectual means, namely, a preſent of Hg 08 
thirty thouſand Ducats, which entirely diverted the preten- Herbert. 
ded deſign of this Journey. 

Shortly after, Clement VII broke his agreement with e Pepe 
the Colonna's, and ordered the Troops, he had ſent for #-<*' 4 
to Rome, to march into their Territories, having excom- 5 
municated them and deprived Pompeo Colonna of the Car- Colonna's. 
dinalate, He affirmed that his 'TI'reaty with them was nerds 
void, becauſe he was forced to it. He thereby juſtified, ad. 
in ſome meaſure, Francis's proceedings, whom, on the 
ſame pretence he had abſolved from his Oath at A- 
drid. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, the Baron de Frondſperg 
Frondſperg was marching from Germany towards Italy with 8 80 
an Army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand Men, raiſed *” 
for the Emperor's ſervice, Whereupon , the Duke of % Put 9 
Urbino, whe kept the Duke of Bourbon as it were beſieged kan . 
in Milan, quitted the Neighbourhood of that City, under 3/4: of 
colour of oppoſing the paſſage of the Germans. Mean — N , 
while, the Pope was not a little embaraſſed. The Truce Bali. 
was ſoon to expire. Frondſperg was marching to Tray, Hall. 
and the Viceroy of Naples was now in the Iſland of Cor- 


fica, leading to Naples a ſtrong reinforcement of Spani- 


ards. Mean time, the King of France was making no Francis g- 
preparations to ſupport his Allies, and the King of Eng- t the af- 
land ſhowed the fame remiſſneſs. Mean while, Frondſ/- * 
perg, ſtill continuing his march, arrived in the Mantuan, 

where the Prince of Orange came to join and ſerve un- 

der him as a Volunteer. Afterwards, about the middle of 
December, he repaired to the borders of the HAilaneſe, the 

Duke of Urbins not being able or willing to oppoſe his 

march. Here he expected the Duke of Bourbon who was The Duke ef 
to come and join him ; but was not yet in condition to * of 
execute that deſign. The difficulty ſprung from his ha- o, ; * 
ving no Money to pay his Troops, who poſitively re- Add. 
fuſed to go out of the City before they had received ad. 
their Arrears, and even threatened to ſack the Town. 

There was no other way to hinder them from executing 

their Threats, than to take the Plate belonging to the 
Churches. This ſerved to pay part of what was due to 

the Troops, who had ſcarce received any thing fince the 

Battle of Pavia, ſo deſtitute of Money was the Emperor. 

The Duke of Bourbon made uſe of another expedient to 

increaſe his Treaſure : And that was to cauſe the Chan- 

cellor Moronz to be condemned to die, who to redeem his 

Life gave him twenty thouſand Ducats. He afterwards 

became one of his chief Counſellors. 

Whilſt the Duke of Bourbon was employed in raiſing Lanqoy ar- 
Money, Laney, who was come to Naples with a Body of river at 
Spaniſh Troops, amuſed the Pope with Negotiations ten- 1 
ding only to hinder him from taking ſure meaſures, by rte Peg. 
putting . him in hopes of a ſpeedy agreement with the Em- 3 
peror. Theſe hopes however became more and more Pn! 
remote after Frondſperg's arrival. Whilit Milan was in 
danger, the Emperor had intimated to the Pope, that if he 
defired Franceſco Sforza to be brought to his Trial, it was 
only to fave the honor of the Empire, and he would give 


1) See the Articles of this League in Guicciardini, I. 17 3 and P. Daniel, Tom. VII p. 620, &. Cuictiard. fays, it was concluded the 10.h, 
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3526, the Judges private Orders to declare him innocent. But 
after the arrival of the Germans, he demanded ſuch a pe- 
cuniary reparation, that Sforza was by no means able to 
raiſe the Sum required, herefore the Emperor preten- 
ded that the Pope, the YVenetians, and the Florentines ſhould 
be his Securities, 

Francis . The Pope and the Yenetians had expected that imme- 
coves the diately after the coneluſion of the League of Cognac, 
2 _ Francis would ſend a ſtrong Army into Italy, and with 
Guicciarg? the King of England, make a powerful diverſion upon the 
borders of Spain and Flanders. But, as we have ſeen, 
they were very much miſtaken, Francis had concluded 
the League only to frighten his Enemy, and in hopes it 
would cauſe him to accept of the offered equivalent. He 


Lewis's Siſter Ann, pretended to the Crown of that King. 
dom, and had for Competitor John de Zapol, Wayvode 
of Tranſilvania, They were both elected by two diffe- 
rent Parties, But John put himſelf under the protec. 
tion of Saliman, who cauſed him to be crowned at By. 
da, whilſt Ferdinand was taking meaſures to proſecute 
his right. 


The affairs of Scotland ſtill remained in the ſame ſitua- Affi of 
tion, except that in the courſe of this year, the Queen's Scotlang, 


and Earl of Arran's or Hamilton's Faction attempted to 
take away the King's Perſon from the Earl of Angus. 
But the attempt miſcarrying, the Earl was ſeverely re- 
venged of the Perſons concerned, 

The Pope and Venetians had begun the War in Jah, 


was deſirous to avoid a War, and even thought himſelf in the ſole expectation that Francis would ſend thither à Henry 4. 
ſo ſure of ſucceeding by that means, that he had made powerful Army, and the King of England make a diver- — 
with the King of England no Treaty to oblige them to ſion from the Lou Countries, or at leaſt, according to ws f 
take Arms unleſs they were attacked. Thus Henry know- cuſtom, furniſh money for maintaining the War, The 5 


ing the King of France's diſpoſition, took care to go no Eaſineſs wherewith he had been amuſed in the former Many 


evo ſollicite faſter than he. Expreſſes and Envoys from the Pope and 
Ze the Venetians frequently came to the two Courts to ſolli- 
. cite them to War, but it was to no purpoſe. On the 
contrary, even after the Pope and the Venetians had ſo- 
lemnly declared War againſt the Emperor, Francis ſent 
the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to make him again the ſame 
offer of two millions of Crowns in lieu of the Duchy of 
The Emp*- Burgundy. But the Emperor rejected it with diſdain, and 
po ar 9 charged the Ambaſſador to tell his Maſter, he had acted 
like a Knave and a Villain, and ought not to have forgot 
their laſt converſation (1). Probably, the Ambaſſador 
thought not proper to diſcharge ſo ungrateful a Commiſ- 
ſion. This afterwards occaſioned a miſtake which was 
not favorable to the King of France. 
Wolſey l- Whilſt [taly, France and Spain were in agitation, Hen- 
2 bis Cab ry lived peaceably in his Kingdom, and the Cardinal his 
lege. Favorite was wholly employed about his College at Ox- 
AQ. Pub. ford, for which he inceſſantly obtained freſh Grants from 
XIV- $-155"the Pope and the King. The Pope durſt not refuſe him 
— : . c 
any thing at a time when he thought he wanted his cre- 
dit, to incline the King his Maſter to War ; and Henry 
was always ready to give him marks of his affection, by 
confirming whatever was granted by the Pope. This 
condeſcenſion of the Pope and the King proved fatal to 
ſeveral little Monaſteries (2), which were ſuppreſſed by 
the Cardinal, and the Revenues applied to his College. 
The Pope Ever ſince the publiſhing of the League of Cognac, the 
endeavwrt Pope and Venetians had uſed their conſtant endeavours, to 
. perſwade Henry not only to come into it, but declare 
ebe League himſelf Protector. It is eaſy to gueſs with what view 
4 Cognac» they paid him this deference, They hoped to find him 
18. the ſame as formerly, ever ready to be inſnared, and to 
July. laviſh away his Money for the affairs of others. There 
Aunt, are, in the Collection of the Publick As, ſeveral Creden- 
7 197 tials of the Venetian Ambaſſadors addreſſed to the King, 


Wars, cauſed his Money to be relied on as a ſure aid, 
though when a Peace or Truce was made his intereſts 
were not thought of, But the ſcene was changed. 
Henry, grown more wiſe by experience, was no longer 
willing to find Money for the affairs of others. Beſides, 
the Treaſure leſt him by the King his Father being long 
ſince exhauſted, he could raiſe Money only by means of 
the Parliament, who always framed difficulties, or made 
him purchaſe their Subſidies with ſome extraordinary fa- 
vors. So Francis not finding in him the ſame diſpoſitions 
as formerly, feared to ingage too far, before he was ſecure 
of his aſſiſtance (4). He perceived, he was no longer in- 
clined to favor the Emperor as before. But that did not 
ſuffice, It was alſo neceſlary to perſwade him to join in 
the League of 7taly, otherwiſe the whole charge of the 
War muſt have fallen upon France, which was however 
drained of Men, Money and Generals. For this reaſon, 
his aim was to induce the Emperor, through fear of the 
League, to accept the equivalent offered him for Burgun- 
dy, and to continue the War in 1taly, only till that Prince 
was reſolved, or the King of England entirely ingaged. 
To that end, he made the Pope and Venetians large pro- 
miſes, to hinder them from being impatient, but perform- 
ed them very ill. A ſmall Body of Troops levied in Itah, 
under the command of the Marquiſs of Saluzzo, was hi- 
therto all that he contributed for the League whereof he 
was himſelf the author and head. Mean while, the Pope 
was extremely uneaſy at ſeeing the ſlowneſs or rather 
coldneſs of the two Monarchs, on whom he relied. In- 
deed he had no cauſe to complain of Henry, who had 
made him no promiſe, and yet he ceaſed not earneſtly 
to preſs him to undertake the defence of the Church, as 
if the Church could not have ſubſiſted if the Emperor re- 
mained maſter of Milan. But he received only general 


; Anſwers, Henry being unwilling to ingage in the affairs 

5 the Queen, and the Cardinal, probably, to preſs the King of /taly, where he could reap no advantage. In the 

4 to come into this League, There is likewiſe Clement mean time, the Pope was at an expence which threw him 

{1 VIIs Commiſſion to Hubert Gambara and Giovanni Bap- into great ſtreights. For which reaſon he privately con- cms 
|; tiſta Sanga to treat with Henry, In this Commiſſion the tinued with the Viceroy of Naples a Negotiation, with ſe: « f 
| 50 pe ſaid, that the circumſtances of the times forcing the intent to haſten or retard it, according to the proceedings = m_ 


4 Allies to conclude a League without the King of England's of the Kings of France and England. Herein he acted i, vim 
| participation, they had however agreed, to declare him agreeably to his real temper, which made him conſider Ne. 


Protector. Wherefore he empowered his two Envoys to 
treat with that Monarch upon his entering into the 
League, and to change or alter the Articles, as ſhould be 
agreed with him, nay, to annul it entirely, if it was 
thought neceſſary, and conclude another. Moreover, he 
gave them Powers to ſettle with him the Penſion which 
was to be adjudged to him as Protector of the League, if 
he would pleaſe to accept of the Title. But this Pen- 
ſion, as appears elſewhere, was to be raiſed upon the Du- 
chy of Milan and the Kingdom of Naples, after they 
were conquered, Thus, upon the hopes of an imaginary 
Penſion, the Pope meant to perſwade Henry to declare 
War with the Emperor, and conſequently to draw him 
into very great and real Expences, But for once, Henry 
would not be his dupe. He knew by experience what it 
was to join with the Popes for the Italian affairs. 
Battle of This year was fought the famous Battle of Mobatz in 
Mobatz e Hungary between Lewis IT King of that Country, and 
r Saliman Emperor of the Turks, Lewis loſt the day, and 
Guicclard. was drowned in a Moraſs (3). The death of this Prince 
Hank was a freſh ſource of calamities for Hungary. Ferdinand 
of Auftria the Emperor's Brother, who had married 


the having always two ſtrings to his bow, as the ſureſt © 
maxim of policy, But he was always fo unfortunate as 
to reap from his Artifices, fruits contrary to his hopes. 
As his ſole aim was to hinder the Emperor from keeping 
the Duchy of Milan, to that end it was, that he would 
have the Kings of France and England make conſiderable 
efforts; after which, he would not have ſcrupled to fer- 
ſake them, provided the Emperor had ſatisfied him 5 
that Article. Francis was in no better diſpoſition with re- 
gard to his Allies. His view was to recover his Sons out 
of Spain; and, could he have ſucceeded by treating alone 
with the Emperor, he would have little regarded the 
concerns of the Pope and Yenetians, As for the repub- 
lick of Venice, it was of great conſequence to her that the 
Emperor ſhould not remain maſter of the Milangſe, and 
her expences to hinder it was nothing in compariſon of 
the prejudice ſhe would have received, if the Emperor 
had peaceably held that Duchy. So, never ceaſing to ſol- 
licite the Kings of France and England, ſhe continued 

the War, though faintly, in expectation that theſe two 
Monarchs would bear the greateſt part of the charge. T he 
Negotiations which the Pope ſtill continued with the Vice- 


(1) It ſeems bef re Francis went from Spain, the Emperor ſaid to him one day, Are you willing te perform all that is capitulated between us 
Francis replied, Jer; and when you find that I do nit keep my word with vu, I wiſh and conſent that you bold me for a Knave and a Villain 


Herbert, p. 75. 


(2) The following Monaſteries are named; Dawentre, Raverſton, 1 Sandruell, Eanwell, Lytlemore, Pegbley, Thibye, Blackamore, Staneſgate, 


Typtre, Myles, Dodneſh, Snape, Lyeſnes, Tonbridge, Begbam, and Callcete. 


See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 14. p. 155-184. 


(3) Lewis, with an Army of twenty thouſand, engaged three hundred thouſand Turks, By his defeat and death mot part of Hungary was lot, 
with the Lives of two hundred thouſand Hungarians, who were cut oft by the Turks in the following Rencounters. This Lewis was born without 
a >kin, had a Beard at fitteen years o Age, at eighteen his Hairs were grey, and he was drowned in his 20th. Heylin. 5 

(4) In Augyft 1526, Fobn Led ef Yaulx his Ambaſſador concluded with Sir Thomas More Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancefter, a Treaty 
reciprocal Engagement between the tuo Kings their Maſters, See Rymer, Tome 14+ P. 185--»-389, Herbert, p. 79. 
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1527. roy of Naples, afforded the Nenetians a plauſible reaſon not 
to exert themſelves, becauſe they were afraid, his incon- 
71, Fete ſtancy would render all their endeavours ineffectual. The 
„ le, Emperor on his part was no leſs embarraſſed. As he had 
rural, put little Money, a vigorous War muſt have annoyed him 
very much. And therefore, finding the King of France 
made no great efforts, he did not haſten the ſending of 
freſh Supplies into Italy, for fear of raiſing the attention 
of his Enemies. Beſides, ſince Frondſperg's arrival with 
the German T roops, he thought himſelt ſtrong enough to 
keep the Duchy of Milan, which was then his chief aim. 
Such was the Diſpoſition of theſe Potentates in the begin- 
ning of the year 1527. We muſt now ſee what paſſed 
in /taly during this year, becauſe it ſerves for foundation 
to all the events ſpoken of hereafter. 
I Duke of The Duke of Bourbon was under inconceivable difficul- 
2urbon : ties for want of Money to pay his Troops. After frequent 
weben Mo exactions upon the Inhabitants of Milan, he ſaw no way 


: Ivey 6 to maintain his Army any longer, without danger of cauſ- 
Guicciard- ing a general revolt in that great City which was reduc'd 
to deſpair. On the other hand, the Germans brought 
into Italy by Frondſperg, had received no pay ſince their 
Liſting. It was neceſlary therefore, either to pay them 
what was due, or furniſh them wherewithal to make them- 
ſelves amends in ſome other place, or reſolve to ſee the 
N ſe 10 Army disband, on which the Emperor wholly relied. To 
%%, ſatisfy the Troops, there was no other way but to lead 
\. 4-4 iz them into the Territories of the Church, of Florence, or 
2 the beſe of Venice, But the Venetian Towns were too well pro- 
Th Dub of vided, to afford any hopes of booty from thence ; eſpecially 
rung fa- as the Duke of Bourbon had no Artillery. Beſides, very 
vw: bw. likely, he was ſure the Duke of Urbino would not oppoſe 
3 his deſigns, provided he did not moleſt the Republick. 
Sao, determining to maintain his Army upon the Pope's 
Territories, he left ſeven or eight thouſand Germans at 
Milan, under the command of Antonio de Leva, and 
went and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, where he 
ſtayed ſome time to raiſe Contributions. 
War beteozen Before the Duke of Bourbon departed from Milan, the 
— 4 5 Viceroy of Naples had brought an Army upon the borders 
vs. Of the Eccleſiaſtical State, to make a diverſion, and force 
the Pope to recall the Troops he had ſent to the Duke of 
Urbins, ſince the expiration of the T'ruce. The approach 
of this Army had obliged the Pope to raiſe Troops to de- 
fend his Dominions, not having thought proper to recall 
C:mentVII thoſe in Lombardy. Hence he ſaw himſelf ingaged in an 
tee, unuſual expence. Hitherto the Popes had found means to 
* wage War at the charge of others, and Clement VII had 
Gucciard. been in hopes to do the ſame. He had granted Francis a 
Tenth upon the Clergy of France, which he was to di- 
vide with him. Beſides that, Francis had promiſed to find 
forty thouſand Crowns a month for the League, and 
Francis bei twenty thouſand for the Pope in particular. But of all 
- 51 4 this, he had yet paid but ten thouſand Crowns. Thus the 
Pope ſaw himſelf over-burdened, without knowing how to 
get clear of this incumbrance, ſince it was no leſs difficult 
to raiſe Money, than dangerous to make a ſeparate Peace 
Henry ſer4s in ſuch a juncture, Mean while, Henry VIII being in- 
„ formed of his neceſſities, and fearing he would relinquiſh 
Haber, the League, ſent him thirty thouſand Ducats (1), which 
helped to comfort him a little, and keep him in the reſo- 
lution to continue the War, 
Truce be- It is needleſs to give the particulars of this War between 
Nuten - the Pope and the Viceroy of Naples. It ſuffices to obſerve, 
19 „that whilſt it laſted, the = receiving advice of the Duke 
Guard, Of Bourbon's march, concluded a Truce with the Viceroy. 
22 He had ftrong reaſons for taking this courſe. He was not 

ON only burdened with the maintenance of two Armies, but 
alſo ſaw himſelf daily more remote from his hopes with 
reſpect to France and England. Francis performed no- 
thing of what he had promiſed, and Henry ſhewed no 
great inclination to come into the League. On the other 
hand, the Duke of Urbins's proceeding, who commanded 
the Army of the Allies in the Milaneſe, daily grew more 
luſpicious. Beſides, Florence was in danger, and the Pope 
unſafe in Rome itſelf, The conditions of the Truce 
were : 

That it ſhould laſt eight months : That the Pope ſhould 
pay fixty thouſand Ducats to the Duke of Beurbon's Ar- 
my; namely, forty thouſand on the 21ſt of the preſent 
month, and the reſt within eight days: And that the im- 
perial Army ſhould march out of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 
The Truce being publiſhed, the Pope disbanded all his 
Troops, except two thouſand Foot and two hundred 
Hotle, and laid up his Gallies before he knew the Duke 
of Bourbon's intentions, who was in the midſt, of his march 
to Bologna, 


Cuicciatd. 


(1) By Sir Jahn Ruſſel. See P. Daniel, Tom. VII. f. 635. 
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The Duke's Troops conſiſted of five thouſand Men at 1527. 
Arms, making about two thouſand Horſe, thirteen or — —_— 
fourteen thouſand Germans, five thouſand Spaniards, two Harb. 
thouſand /talian Foot, and a good number of Light Horſe 
of the ſame Nation. This Army departed from about Guicziard, 
Placentia in February, without Money, Proviſions, Wag- 
gons, Artillery, and ſubſiſting only by means of the Con- 
tributions raiſed upon their rout, The Duke not being 
able to enter Bologna, by reaſon the Marquiſs of Saluzzs 
had thrown himſelf in with twelve thouſand Men, ſtayed 
ſome time in the Bologneſe, where his Army made a pro- 
digious booty. Here he was informed of the concluſion * 
of the Truce, to which he would not conſent, becauſe JC. © 
the Sum he was to have was not ſufficient to pay what cluded at 
was due to his Troops. Whereupon the Viceroy of Na+ Rome. 
ples, who was at Rome, came to Florence, where the Duke : 
ſent an Officer to confer with him. As the Viceroy's _ OY 
intention was to cauſe the Duke of Bourbon to accept of ee 
the Truce, in order to ſend the Imperial Army into the % 41m. 
State of Venice, he agreed with the Meſſenger that the . 
Duke ſhould withdraw in five days ; that fourſcore thou- 
ſand Ducats ſhould be paid him down, and ſixty thouſand 
ſome day in May. The Pope hearing of this new agree- 
ment, disbanded the two thouſand Men he had kept, to be 
eaſed of the charge. But the Duke of Bourbon, whether *. Dal. 
he had intended to deceive the Viceroy, or could not re- /5 | 
ſtrain his Army, aſter feigning to attack Florence, ſud- Tme. 
denly took the rout to Rome, leaving far behind him the Guircizrs, 
Army of the Pope and Venetians, who had thrown them- 
ſelves into Florence. 

Great was then the alarm at Rome. The Pope ſee- De Pepe! 
ing himſelf without Troops and Money, knew not what 3 
courſe to take. In this diſtreſs, he committed the defence 
of Rome and himſelf to Renzo de Ceri, who made him 
hope, that with an Army, raiſed within the Walls, he 
would ſecure the City from being inſulted. The Pope 
truſting to his General's promiſes, would neither leave 
Rome himſelf to provide for his ſafety, nor ſuffer any thing 
to be carried from thence. 

Mean while, the Duke of Bourbon purſuing his march, Th Dt 
without meeting any obſtacle, appeared before Rome on the 3 
5th of May. The ſame day, pretending a deſign to pro- I, 
ceed to Naples, he ſent a Trumpet to the Pope to deſire Guccciard. 
a paſſage, which being refuſed, next morning at break of -— wang 
day he approached the Suburbs by means of a very thick . City. 
Miſt, and ſtormed a breach which they had not had time 
to repair. But in the beginning of the aſſault, his Thigh- He is ains 
bone was broke with a Musket-ſhot, of which he imme- 
diately died. The Prince of Orange, who was near him, 
throwing a Cloak over his Body, continued the Aſſault. 

At length, after two hours 6 } Tana the breach was The Preach 
forced, and the Imperialiſts entred the Suburbs. Where- *r 
upon the Pope withdrew to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, ac- — 
companied by thirteen Cardinals, all the foreign Ambaſſa- Sr. Angelo. 
dors, and ſome other Perſons of diſtinction. Mean while, Sci. 
the Imperialiſts were employed in becoming maſters of the 

Tyber, which was not difficult, conſidering the conſterna- 

tion the whele City was in. The Pope might ſtill have 
withdrawn from the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and ſecured his 

Perſon. But by a ſtrange blindneſs, upon news of the 

Duke of Baurbon's death, he was obſtinately bent, without 

any juſt reaſon, to ſtay in a place where he had neither 
Proviſions, nor Ammunition, nor a Garriſon ſufficient to 

defend it. So many Hiſtorians have deſcribed the ſacking Satin; of 
of Rome, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on it here. The Rea- _ 
der may eaſily conceive, what the deſire of plunder may Gulf. 
cauſe an ill-diſciplined Army without a General, like this, Herbert. 
to commit. Some Hiſtorians have been pleaſed to caſt the Hal. 
whole blame of the Rapine and Cruelty committed on 

this occaſion, upon the Proteſtants in Frondſperg's Troops. 

But moſt have made no ſuch diſtinction, agreeing that 

the Spaniards ſhewed no more regard for the Holy City 

than the Germans (2). 

If the Army of the Allies had cloſely followed the Im- 0-:f2 
perialiſts, they might have fallen upon them whilſt moſt gh 1 
intent upon the plunder, and probably with Succeſs. But Hal. 
if we may believe Guicciardini, the Duke of Urbino ſo 
ordered it, that the Army came not before Rome till the 
end of May, and then raiſed ſo many objections againſt 
attempting the relief of the Caſtle of St. Angels, that the 
Generals agreed to leave the Pope to come off as well as 
he could. The Allies retiring the firſt of June, Clement The Pope 
capitulated the 6th, having ſent for the Viceroy of Naples * 
to treat with him. But the Army, having choſen the J © 
Prince of Orange for General, had no great confidence 
in the Viceroy, neither would be guided by his Counſels. 

The Pope therefore was forced to ſign with the Prince of Ct 
Herbert · 


(2) They ran acked the City, without diſtinction of places, for the ſpace of fix or ſeven days, (two whole months, fays P. Daniel, Tom VII. p. 640.) 
killing above five thouſand Men, and committing all manner of Rapine and Cruelty. Herbert, p. $2. It was reported, ſays Guicciardin, that the plun- 
dering Soldiers get aboye a million of Ducats, in Gold, Silver and Jewels; and a much greater Sum for Ranſoms, I. 18. 
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1526, the Judges private Orders to declare him innocent. But 
after the arrival of the Germans, he demanded ſuch a pe- 
cuniary reparation, that 2 was by no means able to 
raiſe the Sum required. herefore the Emperor preten- 
ded that the Pope, the Venetians, and the Florentines ſhould 
be his Securities, 

Francis . The Pope and the Venetians had expected that imme- 
ceiwes the diately after the coneluſion of the League of Cognac, 
OE _ Francis would ſend a ſtrong Army into Italy, and with 
Guicciard, the King of England, make a powerful diverſion upon the 
borders of Spain and Flanders. But, as we have ſeen, 
they were very much miſtaken, Francis had concluded 
the League only to frighten his Enemy, and in hopes it 
would cauſe him to accept of the offered equivalent, He 
was deſirous to avoid a War, and even thought himſelf 
ſo ſure of ſucceeding by that means, that he had made 
with the King of England no Treaty to oblige them to 
take Arms unleſs they were attacked, Thus Henry know- 
ing the King of France's diſpoſition, took care to go no 
evo ſollicite faſter than he. Expreſſes and Envoys from the Pope and 
3 the Venetians frequently came to the two Courts to ſolli- 
Tln, cite them to War, but it was to no purpoſe, On the 
contrary, even after the Pope and the Venetians had ſo- 
lemnly declared War againſt the Emperor, Francis ſent 
the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to make him again the ſame 
offer of two millions of Crowns in lieu of the Duchy of 
The Emp*'- Burgundy. But the Emperor rejected. it with diſdain, and 
Tae,“ charged the Ambaſſador to tell his Maſter, he had acted 
"like a Knave and a Villain, and ought not to have forgot 
their laſt converſation (1). Probably, the Ambaſſador 
thought not proper to diſcharge ſo ungrateful a Commiſ- 
ſion. This afterwards occaſioned a miſtake which was 
not favorable to the King of France. 
Wolfey cb- Whilſt /taly, France and Spain were in agitation, Hen- 
2 Ca ry lived peaceably in his Kingdom, and the Cardinal his 
lege. Favorite was wholly employed about his College at Ox- 
AR, Pub. ford, for which he inceſſantly obtained freſh Grants from 
IV. ss the Pope and the King. The Pope durſt not refuſe him 
8 any thing at a time when he thought he wanted his cre- 
dit, to incline the King his Maſter to War ; and Henry 
was always ready to give him marks of his affection, b 
confirming whatever was granted by the Pope. This 
condeſcenſion of the Pope and the King proved fatal to 
ſeveral little Monaſteries (2), which were ſuppreſſed by 
the Cardinal, and the Revenues applied to his College, 
The Pepe Ever ſince the publiſhing of the League of Cognac, the 
endeav»urs pope and Venetians had uſed their conſtant endeavours, to 
Lax * perſwade Henry not only to come into it, but declare 
ebe League himſelf Protector. It is eaſy to gueſs with what view 
1 they paid him this deference. They hoped to find him 
$4 "79" the ſame as formerly, ever ready to be inſnared, and to 
July. laviſh away his Money for the affairs of others. There 
Agg. are, in the Colleftion of the Publick As, ſeveral Creden- 
5 47 tials of the Venetian Ambaſſadors addreſſed to the King, 
the Queen, and the Cardinal, probably, to preſs the King 
to come into this League. There is likewiſe Clement 
VII's Commiſſion to Hubert Gambara and Giovanni Bap- 
” Sanga to treat with Henry, In this Commiſſion the 
ope ſaid, that the circumſtances of the times forcing the 
Allies to conclude a League without the King of England's 
participation, they had however agreed, to declare him 
Protector. Wherefore he empowered his two Envoys to 
treat with that Monarch upon his entering into the 
League, and to change or alter the Articles, as ſhould be 
agreed with him, nay, to annul it entirely, if it was 
thought neceſſary, and conclude another. Moreover, he 
gave them Powers to ſettle with him the Penſion which 
was to be adjudged to him as Protector of the League, if 
he would pleaſe to accept of the Title. But this Pen- 
ſion, as appears elſewhere, was to be raiſed upon the Du- 
chy of Milan and the Kingdom of Naples, after they 
were conquered, Thus, upon the hopes of an imaginary 
Penſion, the Pope meant to perſwade Henry to declare 
War with the Emperor, and conſequently to draw him 
into very great and real Expences, But for once, Henry 
would not be his dupe. He knew by experience what it 
was to join with the Popes for the Italian affairs. 
Rattle of This year was fought the famous Battle of Mobatz in 
Mohatz e Hungary between Lewis II King of that Country, and 
peg N Saliman Emperor of the Turks, Lewis loſt the day, and 
Guicciard, was drowned in a Morals (3). The death of this Prince 
Hall. was a freſh ſource of calamities for Hungary. Ferdinand 
of Auſtria the Emperor's Brother, who had married 


Lewis's Siſter Ann, pretended to the Crown of that King. 
dom, and had for Competitor ohn de Zapol, Wayvode 
of Tranſilvania, They were both elected by two diffe- 
rent Parties, But John put himſelf under the protec. 
tion of Soliman, who cauſed him to be crowned at By. 
da, whilſt Ferdinand was taking meaſures to proſecute 
his right, | 

The affairs of Scotland ſtill remained in the ſame ſitua- Af, 
tion, except that in the courſe of this year, the Queen's Scotlang, 
and Earl of Arran's or Hamilton's Faction attempted to 
take away the King's Perſon from the Earl of Angus, 
But the attempt miſcarrying, the Earl was ſeverely re- 
venged of the Perſons concerned. 

The Pope and Venetians had begun the War in Italy, Frags a 
in the ſole expectation that Francis would ſend thither a Henry 4. 
powerful Army, and the King of England make a diver- 2 _ 
ſion from the Low-Countries, or at leaſt, according to 2 
cuſtom, furniſh money for maintaining the War, The *#* ad 
eaſineſs wherewith he had been amuſed in the former — 
Wars, cauſed his Money to be relied on as a ſure aid, 828 
though when a Peace or Truce was made his intereſts 
were not thought of. But the ſcene was changed, 
Henry, grown more wiſe by experience, was no longer 
willing to find Money for the affairs of others. Beſides, 
the Treaſure leſt him by the King his Father being long 
ſince exhauſted, he could raiſe Money only by means of 
the Parliament, who always framed difficulties, or made 
him purchaſe their Subſidies with ſome extraordinary fa- 
vors. So Francis not finding in him the ſame diſpoſitions 
as formerly, feared to ingage too far, before he was ſecure 
of his aſſiſtance (4). He perceived, he was no longer in- 
clined to favor the Emperor as before, But that did not 
ſuffice, It was alſo neceſlary to perſwade him to join in 
the League of Itah, otherwiſe the whole charge of the 
War muſt have fallen upon France, which was however 
drained of Men, Money and Generals. For this reaſon, 
his aim was to induce the Emperor, through fear of the 
League, to accept the equivalent offered him for Burgun- 
dy, and to continue the War in 1taly, only till that Prince 
was reſolved, or the King of England entirely ingaged. 
To that end, he made the Pope and Yenetians large pro- 
muſes, to hinder them from being impatient, but perform- 
ed them very ill. A ſmall Body of Troops levied in Itah, 
under the command of the Marquiſs of Saluzzo, was hi- 
therto all that he contributed for the League whereof he 
was himſelf the author and head. Mean while, the Pope 
was extremely uneaſy at ſeeing the ſlowneſs or rather 
coldneſs of the two Monarchs, on whom he relied. In- 
deed he had no cauſe to complain of Henry, who had 
made him no promiſe, and yet he ceaſed not earneſtly 
to preſs him to undertake the defence of the Church, as 
if the Church could not have ſubſiſted if the Emperor re- 
mained maſter of Milan. But he received only general 
Anſwers, Henry being unwilling to ingage in the affairs 
of [taly, where he could reap no advantage, In the 
mean time, the Pope was at an expence which threw him 
into great ſtreights. For which reaſon he privately con- Cimen 
tinued with the Viceroy of Naples a Negotiation, with i « f« 
intent to haſten or retard it, according to the proceedings *** 
of the Kings of France and England. Herein he acted 1. vim 
agreeably to his real temper, which made him conſider N. 
the having always two ſtrings to his bow, as the ſureſt 
maxim of policy, But he was always ſo unfortunate as 
to reap from his Artifices, fruits contrary to his hopes. 
As his ſole aim was to hinder the Emperor from keeping 
the Duchy of Milan, to that end it was, that he would 
have the Kings of France and England make conſiderable 
efforts; after which, he would not have ſcrupled to fer- 
fake them, provided the Emperor had ſatisfied him ba 
that Article. Francis was in no better diſpoſition with re- 
gard to his Allies. His view was to recover his Sons out 
of Spain; and, could he have ſucceeded by treating alone 
with the Emperor, he would have little regarded the 
concerns of the Pope and Yenetians, As for the repub- 
lick of Venice, it was of great conſequence to her that the 
Emperor ſhould not remain maſter of the Milangſe, and 
her expences to hinder it was nothing in compariſon of 
the prejudice ſhe would have received, if the Emperor 
had peaceably held that Duchy. So, never ceaſing to ſol- 
licite the Kings of France and England, ſhe continued 
the War, though faintly, in expectation that theſe two 
Monarchs would bear the greateſt part of the charge. T he 
Negotiations which the Pope ftill continued with the Vice- 


(1) It ſeems bef re Francis went from Spain, the Emperor ſaid to him one day, Are you willing ta perform all that is capitulated between us * 
Francis replied, Yes; and when you find that I do net keep my werd wwith yen, I wiſh and conſent that you bold me for a Knave and a Villain 
Herbert, . * 

(2) The . Monaſteries are named; Dawentre, Raverſton, V Sandwell, Eanwell, Lytlemore, Pegbley, Tbelye, Blackamire, Staneſgate, 
Typrre, Wyker, Dodneſh, Snape, Lyeſnes, Tonbridge, Begbam, and Calicete, See Rymer's Fard. Tom. 14. p. 155-184. lof 

(3) Lewis, with an Army of twenty thouſand, engaged three hundred thouſand Turks, By his defeat and death moſt part of Hungary was loft, 
with the Lives of two hundred thouſand /iungarians, who were cut oft by the Turks in the following Rencounters. This Lexis was born withost 
a >kin, had a Beard at fitteen years o Age, at eighteen his Hairs were grey, and he was drowned in his 20th. Hey/n. of 

(4) In Augyt 1526, Fehn Led if Yaulx his Ambaſlador concluded with Sir Thomas Mere Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, a Treaty 
reciprocal Engagement between the tuo Kings their Maſters, See Rymer, Toms 14+ p. 185-189. Herbert, p. 79. j 
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roy of Naples, afforded the Nenetiant a plauſible reaſon not 


to exert themſelves, becauſe they were afraid, his incon- 
714 Fete, ſtancy would render all their endeavours ineffectual. The 
Le, Emperor on his part was no leſs embarraſſed. As he had 
tran? but little Money, a vigorous War muſt have annoyed him 
very much, And therefore, finding the King of France 
made no great efforts, he did not haſten the ſending of 
freſh Supplies into Italy, for fear of raiſing the attention 
of his Enemies. Beſides, ſince Frondſperg's arrival with 
the German T roops, he thought himſelt ſtrong enough to 
keep the Duchy of Milan, which was then his chief aim. 
Such was the Diſpoſition of theſe Potentates in the begin- 
ning of the year 1527. We muſt now ſee what paſſed 
in . during this year, becauſe it ſerves for foundation 
to all the events ſpoken of hereafter. 
94 D:k of The Duke of Bourbon was under inconceivable difficul- 
nurbon i: ties for want of Money to pay his Troops. After frequent 
e 7 7 exactions upon the Inhabitants of Milan, he ſaw no way 
* 1% to maintain his Army any longer, without danger of cauf- 
Guicciard- ing a general revolt in that great City which was reduc'd 
to deſpair. On the other hand, the Germans brought 
into Italy by Frondſperg, had received no pay ſince their 
Liſting. It was neceſſary therefore, either to pay them 
what was due, or furniſh them wherewithal to make them- 
ſelves amends in ſome other place, or reſolve to ſee the 
Bl: ſs 10 Army disband, on which the Emperor wholly relied. To 
775,9, fatisfy the Troops, there was no other way but to lead 
1% leit them into the Territories of the Church, of Florence, or 
e the -p*'s of Venice, But the Venetian Towns were too well pro- 
Th Duke of vided, to afford any hopes of booty from thence ; eſpecially 
rund fa- as the Duke of Bourbon had no Artillery. Beſides, very 
bee, likely, he was ſure the Duke of Urbins would not oppoſe 
> 5 his deſigns, provided he did not moleſt the Republick. 
So, determining to maintain his Army upon the Pope's 
Territories, he left ſeven or eight thouſand Germans at 
Milan, under the command of Antonio de Leva, and 
went and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, where he 
ſtayed ſome time to raiſe Contributions. 
War beteween 1 the Duke of Bourbon departed from Milan, the 
* 4 * Viceroy of Naples had brought an Army upon the borders 
Nis, Of the Eccleſiaſtical State, to make a diverſion, and force 
the Pope to recall the Troops he had ſent to the Duke of 
Urbino, ſince the expiration of the T'ruce. The approach 
of this Army had obliged the Pope to raiſe Troops to de- 
fend his Dominions, not having thought proper to recall 
CementVII thoſe in Lombardy. Hence he ſaw himſelf ingaged in an 
tte, unuſual expence. Hitherto the Popes had found means to 
—— wage War at the charge of others, and Clement VII had 
Gucciard. been in hopes to do the ſame. He had granted Francis a 
"Tenth upon the Clergy of France, which he was to di- 
vide with him. Beſides that, Francis had promiſed to find 
forty thouſand Crowns a month for the League, and 
Francis lei twenty thouſand for the Pope in particular. But of all 
be u this, he had yet paid but ten thouſand Crowns. Thus the 
+" Pope faw himſelf over-burdened, without knowing how to 
get clear of this incumbrance, ſince it was no leſs difficult 
to raiſe Money, than dangerous to make a ſeparate Peace 
Henry ſer4s in ſuch a juncture, Mean while, Henry VIII being in- 
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— formed of his neceſſities, and fearing he would relinquiſh 


Herbert, the League, ſent him thirty thouſand Ducats (1), which 
helped to comfort him a little, and keep him in the reſo- 
lution to continue the War. 

Truce be- It is needleſs to give the particulars of this War between 

Neuen = the Pope and the Vicero of Naples. It ſuffices to obſerve, 

„„“ that whillt it laſted, the — receiving advice of the Duke 

Gu cciard, Of Bous ban's march, concluded a Truce with the Viceroy. 

{= He had ftrong reaſons for taking this courſe. He was not 

* only burdened with the maintenance of two Armies, but 
alſo ſaw himſelf daily more remote from his hopes with 
reſpect to France and England. Francis performed no- 
thing of what he had promiſed, and Henry ſhewed no 
great inclination to come into the League. On the other 
hand, the Duke of Urbino's proceeding, who commanded 
the Army of the Allies in the Milaneſe, daily grew more 
ſuſpicious. Beſides, Florence was in danger, and the Pope 
unſafe in Rome itſelf, The conditions of the Truce 
were : 

That it ſhould laſt eight months : That the Pope ſhould 
pay fixty thouſand Ducats to the Duke of Beurbon's Ar- 
my; namely, forty thouſand on the 2 1ſt of the preſent 
month, and the reſt within eight days : And that the im- 
perial Army ſhould march out of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 
be Truce being publiſhed, the Pope disbanded all his 
Troops, except two thouſand Foot and two hundred 
Hotſe, and laid up his Gallies before he knew the Duke 
of Bourbon's intentions, who was in the midit, of his march 
to Bologna, 


Cuiceiard, 


(1) By Sir Jahn Ruſſel. See P. Daniel, Tom. VII. f. 635. 
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The Duke's Troops conſiſted of five thouſand Men at 1527. 
Arms, making about two thouſand Horſe, thirteen or dad — 1 
fourteen thouſand Germans, five thouſand Spaniards, two 7arcb. 
thouſand Italian Foot, and a good number of Light Horſe 
of the ſame Nation. This Army departed from about Guicziard, 
Placentia in February, without Money, Proviſions, Wag- 
gons, Artillery, and ſubſiſting only by means of the Con- 
tributions raiſed upon their rout, The Duke not being 
able to enter Bologna, by reaſon the Marquiſs of Saluzz» 
had thrown himſelf in with twelve thouſand Men, ſtayed 
ſome time in the Balagneſe, where his Army made a pro- 
digious booty. Here he was informed of the conclulion 27 P 
of the Truce, to which he would not conſent, becauſe Y 4 * 
the Sum he was to have was not ſufficient to pay what cluded at 
was due to his Troops. Whereupon the Viceroy of Na+ Nome. 
ples, who was at Rome, came to | — ag where the Duke 
ſent an Officer to confer with him. As the Viceroy's _— 
intention was to cauſe the Duke of Bourbon to accept of agreement 
the Truce, in order to ſend the Imperial Army into the vic 41m. 
State of Venice, he agreed with the Meſſenger that the ca. 
Duke ſhould withdraw in five days ; that fourſcore thou- 
ſand Ducats ſhould be paid him down, and ſixty thouſand 
ſome day in May. The Pope hearing of this new agree- 
ment, disbanded the two thouſand Men he had kept, to be 
eaſed of the charge. But the Duke of Bourbon, whether Th Dair 
he had intended to deceive the Viceroy, or could not re- 4 
ſtrain his Army, after feigning to attack Florence, ſud- "peu 
denly took the rout to Rome, leaving far behind him the Guiccizrs, 
Army of the Pope and Venetians, who had thrown them- 
ſelves into Florence, 

Great was then the alarm at Rome. The Pope ſee- De Paget 
ing himſelf without Troops and Money, knew not what 8 1 
courſe to take. In this diſtreſs, he committed the defence 
of Rome and himſelf to Renzo de Ceri, who made him 
hope, that with an Army, raiſed within the Walls, he 
would ſecure the City from being inſulted. The Pope 
truſting to his General's promiſes, would neither leave 
Rome himſelf to provide for his ſafety, nor ſuffer any thing 
to be carried from thence. 

Mean while, the Duke of Bourbon purſuing his march, Th Dat 
without meeting any obſtacle, appeared before Rome on the of * 
5th of May. The ſame day, pretending a deſign to pro- 1 3 
ceed to Naples, he ſent a Trumpet to the Pope to deſire Guicciard. 
a paſlage, which being refuſed, next morning at break of 2 
day he approached the Suburbs by means of a very thick . c:y. 
Miſt, and ſtormed a breach which they had not had time 
to repair. But in the beginning of the aſſault, his Thigh- He is ſins 
bone was broke with a Musket-ſhot, of which he imme- 
diately died. The Prince of Orange, who was near him, 
throwing a Cloak over his Body, continued the Aſſault. 

At length, after two hours reſiſtance, the breach was De Breach 
forced, and the Imperialiſts entred the Suburbs. Where- 8 
upon the Pope withdrew to the Caſtle of St. Angels, ac- kn Bag - 
companied by thirteen Cardinals, all the foreign Ambaſſa- Se. Angele- 
dors, and ſome other Perſons of diſtinction. Mean while, c 
the Imperialiſts were employed in becoming maſters of the 

Tyber, which was not difficult, conſidering the conſterna- 

tion the whole City was in. The Pope might ftill have 
withdrawn from the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and ſecured his 

Perſon. But by a ſtrange blindneſs, upon news of the 

Duke of Bourbon's death, he was obſtinately bent, without 

any juſt reaſon, to ſtay in a place where he had neither 
Proviſions, nor Ammunition, nor a Garriſon ſufficient to 

defend it. So many Hiſtorians have deſcribed the ſacking See of 
of Rome, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on it here. The Rea- . 
der may eaſily conceive, what the deſire of plunder may Gudere. 
cauſe an ill-diſciplined Army without a General, like this, Herbert. 
to commit. Some Hiſtorians have been pleaſed to caſt the Hail 
whole blame of the Rapine and Cruelty committed on 

this occaſion, upon the Frocflants in Frondſperg's Troops. 

But moſt have made no ſuch diſtinction, agreeing that 

the Spaniards ſhewed no more regard for the Holy City 

than the Germans (2). 

If the Army of the Allies had cloſely followed the Im- O f 
perialiſts, they might have fallen upon them whilſt moſt 3 
intent upon the plunder, and probably with Succeſs, But Hal 
if we may believe Guicciardini, the Duke of Urbius ſo 
ordered it, that the Army came not before Rome till the 
end of May, and then raiſed ſo many objections againſt 
attempting the relief of the Caſtle of St. Angelo, that the 
Generals agreed to leave the Pope to come off as well as 
he could. The Allies retiring the firſt of June, Clement The Pope 
capitulated the 6th, having ſent for the Viceroy of Naples _—_— 
to treat with him. But the Army, having choſen the * 
Prince of Orange ſor General, had no great confidence 
in the Viceroy, neither would be guided by his Counſels. 

The Pope therefore was forced to ſign with the Prince of Guiccire 
Herbert · 


(2) Th acked the City, without diſtinction of places, for the ſpace of ſix or ſeven days, (two whole months, ſays P. Daniel, Tom VII. p. 640.) 
2 ove Go ns * committing all manner of Rapine and Cruelty. Herbert, p. $2. It was reported, ſays Crtcciardini, that the plun- 
dering Soldiers get above a million of Ducats, in Gold, Silver and Jewels ; and a much greater Sum for Ranſoms. I. 18. 
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1525, Orange, and the chief Officers of the Army, the following 
Capitulat ion: 


e,, That the Pope ſhould pay the Army four hundred thou- 


"ſind Ducats, namely, one hundred thouſand down, fifty 
thouſand in twenty days, and two hundred and fifty thou- 
{and within two months, affigning for that purpoſe a Lax 
upon the whole Eccleſiaſtical State. 

That he ſhould deliver into the Emperor's hands the 
Caſtles of St. Angelo, Civita Vecchia, Oftia, Citta Ca- 
ſlellana, Parma, Placentia, and Modena. 

That the Pope, with the thirteen Cardinals, ſhould re- 
main priſoners in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, till a hundred 
and fiſty thouſand Crowns were paid, and then ſhould be 
conducted to Naples or Gaeta, there to wait the Emperor's 
pleaſure. 

That the Chevalier Gregorio Caſſali the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
dor, Renze de Ceri, and all the reſt that were retired to 
the Caſtle, except the Pope and the thirteen Cardinals, 
ſhould be at Liberty to go where they pleaſed. 

That the Colinna's ſhould be abſolved from all Cen- 
ſures. 

That when the Pope ſhould go from Rome, he ſhould 
leave a Legate, and the Court of the Rota (1). 

The Prpe The Capitulation being ſigned, Captain Alarcen, the 

Lait fame that had the Cuſtody of Francis I, when a priſoner, 

gte, entered the Caſtle of St. Angels with three Companies of 

Spaniards, and as many of Germans, and ſtrictly guarded 

S-veral Al. the Pope and Cardinals. During the confuſion cauſed by 

< the Pope's Impriſonment, the Duke of Ferrara became 

mamaſter of Modena, the Venetians took Ravenna and Cervia, 

Sigiſmund Malateſta ſeized Rimini, and the Florentines ex- 

pelling the Pope's Legate, recovered their Liberty. 


The Imperial Some time after, all the Troops which were in the 
pure, th Kingdom of Naples repaired to Rome to ſhare in the 
WY 09 5h Booty, and glean what the avarice of the Spaniards and 
Germans had leſt. The Imperial Army then at Rome con- 
ſiſted of twelve thouſand Germans, eight thouſand Spariards, 
and four thouſand 7talians, But the Plague which pie- 
ſently after raged among the Troops, ſo diminiſhed them, 
that 'tis ſaid, when they came to go upon action, there 
was not ten thouſand Men able to bear Arms. Mean 
while, the eager deſire of Plunder, cauſed the Emperor's 
affairs to be ſo neglected, that the army remained unſer- 
viceable till the end of the year; whereas Bologna and the 
Towns of la Romagna might have been taken, which would 
Guicciard, have rendered the Emperor invincible in /taly. Beſides, 
this negligence gave Francis time to ſend "Troops into thoſe 
parts, of which he would never have thought, if the Em- 
peror's Generals had reaped from the taking of Rome, and 
the Pope's Captivity, the advantages they might have na- 
turally expected, for the Service of their maſter, It is 
time now to ſpeak of the affairs of England, the recital 
whereof has been interrupted by the relation of this year's 
events in /taly, becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
underſtanding of the Sequel, 
Henry re- Since Francis had refuſed to execute the Treaty of Ma- 
heute drid, he had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to come into 
make a the League of Cognac. But whether Henry perceived 
Le92% that Prince's Views, or hoped, b ing the E P 
fenhewe and S V IOWS, ped, DY managing the Emperor, 
ſenhie to make himſelf Umpire of the Peace, he had kept within 
_—_ 1in the Bounds of the defenſive League concluded at More. 
P. Dani, At length, finding that probably, the Pope and Yenetians 
Hollingh. could not Jong maintain the War, he was afraid, the Em- 
peror would become maſter of all /taly, and with that 
increaſe of Power, grow too formidable to Europe. In- 
deed, it was eaſy to fee, that to diveſt him of the Supe- 
riority he was going to acquire upon France, England 
would one day be forced to make greater efforts than 
were neceſſary to hinder his attaining it. Theſe Conſide- 
rations were farther corroborated by the Inſtances of 
Cardinal Dm, whom Francis had taken care to gain to 
his Intereſt, otherwiſe all theſe reaſons, probably, would 
have been ineffectual, So about the end of the laſt year, 
Hey had ſent to Paris Sir William Fitz-I/illiams, to 
acquaint the King of France, that he was ready to join in 
an offenſive League with him, and give him the Princeſs 
Mary his Daughter in Marriage. Francis gladly em- 
bracing the propoſal, the Treaty was begun at Paris b 
the Bithop of Bath and Mell, the Engliſh Ambaſſador in 
ordinary, and Fitz-I/i/liams, But as ſeveral difficulties 
occurred, which depended upon the King of England's de- 


Vol. I. 


termination, Francis thought it more proper to ſend Am- 
baſſadors to London, and conclude it there. He made choice 
for that purpoſe of Gabriel d' Aigremont, or de Gramont 
Biſhop of T arbe, and the Viſcount of Turenne, with whom 
were joined the firſt Preſident of Roar, and the Lord 4: 
Vaux, who were already in England. Theſe Ambaſh- 
dors (2) concluded with Cardinal Molſey, appointed Com- 
miſſioner to negotiate with them, three Treaties, which 


were ſigned the zoth of April 1527, when the Duke of 4. P 59, 


Bourbon was marching to Rome, | 


The firſt Treaty ran : 


Sew i 
T; eatict, 
April zo. 
] 


That the two Kings ſhould jointly ſend Ambaſſadors to 1? 7, 


the Emperor, with offers concerning the ranſom of the two b. 195, &, 


Hoſtages, and to demand the pay ment of what was duc 
to the King of England. | | 

That if he rejected the offers, or gave no anſwer within 
twenty days, the two Kings ſhould proclaim War againſt 
him. | 

Another Article of this Treaty contained a mutual en- 
gagement for the Marriage of Francis, or his Son the Duke 
of Orleans with the Princeſs Mary, at the King of France's 
choice, and upon ſuch Terms as ſhould be agreed on when 
the time came (3) Probably, this Treaty was to be made 
publick, in order to induce the Emperor to deſiſt from his 
claim to Burgundy, and be fatisfied with the offered equi- 
valent, | 


By the ſecond Treaty it was agreed: 

That in caſe the Emperor rejected their propoſals, or de- 
ferred his anſwer, all Commerce ſhould be forbidden with 
his Subjects, by the two Kings, allowing them however 
forty days to withdraw their Effects. 

That the two Kings ſhould make War upon the Em- 
peror in the Lau- Countries, with an Army of thirty thou- 
fand Foot, and fiſteen hundred Men at Arms, and that 
two thirds of the Foot, and all the Horſe (4) ſhould be 
furniſhed by the King of France. 

T hat they ſhould equip a Fleet with fifteen thouſand 
Men, whereof the King of France ſhould find ten thou- 
ſand. 

T hat if the King of Portugal, or any other Prince or 
State, ſhould join with the Emperor, they ſhould be de- 
clared Enemies to both the Kings. 

That the Pope and Venetian, ſhould be deemed in- 
_ in the League, provided they continued the War in 

taly. 

That the King of France ſhould endeavour to perſuade 
the King of Navarre, the Duke of Gueldres, ſand Robert 
de la Mark] to make War upon the Emperor. 

That the two Kings ſhould uſe their joint endeavours to 
encourage Jahn de Zapol to proſecute his right to the Crown 
of Hungary, in caſe he had not already made an Alliance 
with the Turk, in order to keep the Emperor's Brother 
Ferdinand employed in thoſe parts. 

That the League ſhould be notified to the Princes of 
Germany, and the two Kings endeavour to prevent their 
aſſiſting the Emperor. 


The Subſtance of the third Treaty was: 

1. That this Treaty ſhould not derogate from that of 
Moore, which remained in force. 

2. That there ſhould be perpetual Peace between Francis 
and Henry, and their reſpective Subjects. 

3. That neither of them ſhould give aid or advice to 
any perſon whatever, that ſhould attack the Dominions of 
the other. 

4. Henry renounced for himſelf and Succeſſors, all Right 
and Title to the Kingdom of France (5), and in general, 
whatever Francis now poſſeſſed. 

5. In contideration whereof, Francis bound himſelf and 
Succeſſors, to pay to Henry's Succeſſors an annual penſion 
for ever, of fifty thouſand Crowns, at two payments , 
namely, on the 1ſt of May, and the 1ſt of November, and 
that the payment of the penſion ſhould commence, on the 
firſt of thote two days which ſhould happen after Hen; 5 
death, without deduction of what ſhould remain to be paid 
aſter Henry's deceaſe, of the two millions ſtipulated by the 
Treaty of Moore. 

6. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give yearly to 
Henry, fifteen thouſand Crowns worth of Salt of 
Bruage (6), beſides the fore-mentioned fifty thouſand 
Crowns. 


(4) This Court conſiſts of twelve Prelates, called Auditors of the Rota, (eight of them Iralians, two Spaniards, one Frenchman, and one German ) who 
judge by Appeal of all Matters Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, between Clergymen. The Court takes its name from the marble Pavement of the Room where they 


meet, reſembling a Wheel. 
(2) They arrived in Landon, March 2. Hall, fol. 15% 


(3) Haus, the People were very much againſt this Match, becauſe the Princeſs Mary being King Henry's preſumptive Heir, if he died without Sons, 
ſhe tucceed-d of c: arte to che Throne, and, on account of her Marriage, it was feared ſhe would be ro» much under the influence of France, fol, 155 
(4) Twenty thouſand foct, and fifteen hundred Men at Arms. See Herbert, p. 81. 


5) —= ſus, Tulum, & verum Dominium in Regno Franciæ. 


Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 220. 


(% A Town in Salrtange, famous for its Salt-Pits, about eight Leagues from Roche The Salt in this Diftri&t brings in the King of France ſourteen 
millions of Livres per Annum, 


7. That 
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7. That, to prevent the objection which might here- 
aſter be made, That a King can't bind his Succeſſors, the 
two Kings ſhould cauſe the Treaty to be confirmed by 
the States of their Realms, and held as a perpetual and 
inviolable Law. 

8. That the Treaty ſhould be approved and confirmed 
by the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Princes, Dukes, Earls, Ba- 
rons, and other great Men of the two Kingdoms, whoſe 
names were inſerted in this Article, under forfeiture of all 
their Goods; and by the Parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, 
Roan, Bourdeaux, as well as by all the Courts of Juſtice 
in England. 


n The news of the ſacking of Rome and the Pope's Cap- 
e 114 tivity arriving ſhortly after the conchiſion of theſe Trea- 
% ties, the two Kings thought fit to alter the Article of the 
-*"+v ſecond, concerning their carrying War into the Low- 
„ne. Countries, and to agree to act only in Italy. But as the 
e Engliſh Troops could not be tranſported into /taly, with- 
=” out great difficulties and loſs of time, they agreed, that 
the King of France ſhould undertake the War alone, for 
a certain Sum (1), which Henry was to pay him month- 
ly, till the end of October. "This laſt Treaty was ſigned 
the 29th of May, about three weeks after the taking of 
Rome. 
b In conſequence of the firſt of the three Treaties of 
ns up" April the zoth, Henry ſent Sir Francis Pointz into Spain, 
to demand of the Emperor, that as, by their former 'Trea- 
Crow ties, the War with France was carried on at a common 
ed. charge, he would give him half the Booty taken at Pa- 
— dia, and one of the two Hoſtages received from the French 
ing. Peintz was accompanied with Clarenceux King 
at Arms, but incognito, that he might be ready to do his 
Office, when there ſhould be occaſion. The Emperor 
eaſily perceived, the King of England ſought only a pre- 
tence of quarrel, But as it was his Intereſt to prolong 
the time, he told the Ambaſſador he would ſend his an- 
ſwer to the King his maſter by an Expreſs. 
ln rec While the Ambaſſador was on his way to Spain, Fran- 
ul. cis and Henry hearing what had paſſed in Itah, thought 
Gucciard, proper that Cardinal 7/olſey ſhould go and confer with 
Francis at Amiens, in order to concert meaſures agreeable 
to the ſituation of affairs. Shortly aſter, Francis ſent Lau- 
trec with the Forces deſigned for Italy (2). 
welcy cn. Cardinal J//olſey departing from Court the third of uh, 
2 wu arrived at Calais the 11th (3), from whence he went to 
we 7 Abbeville, and ſtayed till Francis came to Amiens. He 
Culcciard-. was received at his entrance into the French Territories, 
— with the ſame teſpect as would have been paid to the 
has, King of England. We find in the Collection of the Pub- 
P. Daniel. lick Acts, Francis's Letters Patents empowering the Car- 
iy, ze, dinal, his deareft and great Friend, to releaſe the priſoners, 
where-ever he came, what Crimes ſoever they were guilty 
of, except High-Treaſon, Rapes, [Coining, Sacrilege, ] 
and the like, and to grant them a Pardon by his Letters 
Patents. | 
N. Emp- Whilſt the Cardinal was at Abbeville, he received a Me- 
„e morial from the Emperor, containing his anſwer to the 


Le:b:.to 
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„ © King of France's offers to the Viceroy of Naples. He had, 
Ib. g. aco. as was obſerved, rejected theſe offers at firſt with diſdain, 
and refuſcd to hear them mentioned. But the fituation of 
his aftairs being altered by the League between France and 
England, he believed it would be better to end all diffe- 
rences by a Peace, than run the hazard of maintaining 
the War alone againſt ſo many powerful Enemies. It was 
therefore in order to procure a Peace, that he ſent this 
anſwer to the Cardinal, wherewith he imagined to have 
reaſon to hope, the King of France and Henry would be 
ſatished, 

As this Memorial is very proper to illuſtrate the Hiſtory 
of thoſe times, it will not doubtleſs be unacceptable to in- 
ſert the Subſtance thereof. 


The Emperor began with proteſting, that by what 
he offered in this Memorial, he meant not to derogate 
from the Treaty of Madrid, but in the points only 
which were contrary to it. He added, that as to the 
Hoſtages, the King of France was not ignorant of the 
reaſon of their being in Spain, and had it in his power 
to recover them. "Then he ſet forth the offers made by 
Francis to the Viceroy of Naples, containing the four 
following Articles: ; 


R nl. 


The King of FRANCE's O fer to the Em- 


peror. 


% I. That he would execute. the Treaty of Madrid, 
provided Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the Duchy of 
« Milan. n | | 
„II. That he would give the Emperor in lieu of 
Burgundy, two millions of Gold payable, namely, a 
good Sum in hand, when Queen Leonora ſhould be de- 
livered to him, and the reſt at a day to be appointed, 
and then his Sons ſhould be reſtored ; unleſs the Em- 
peror had rather have the whole Sum at once, and 
deliver at the ſame time the Queen and the two Ho- 
<< ſtages. 


III. That he would pay the King of England what 
was due from the Emperor, | 

IV. Re demanded that the Emperor ſhould increaſe 
Queen Leonora's Dowry in proportion to the Sum he 
was to receive, ſince he could do it without any charge 


©« to himſelf. 


The EMPEROR's Anfeoer. 


„The Emperor replied to theſe four Articles, by the 
eight following Declarations : 


© I. That what ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould not be 
prejudicial to the Treaty of Madrid, except in ſuch 
things as ſhould be altered by mutual conſent, 

II. That the Emperor's right to Burgundy ſhould re- 
main entire, as before the 'T reaty of Madrid. 

III. That all the Articles of the Treaty of Madrid, 
except ſuch as were mentioned in theſe offers, ſhould 
remain entire, 
„IV. The Emperor in his fourth Declaration ſaid, 
that he hoped the King of England, and the Lord 
Cardinal would cauſe the Sum of two millions of Gold, 
oftered by the King of France, to be augmented, How- 
ever, if that could not be, it ſhould be underſtood, 
that this Sum was over and above what the Emperor 
*< owed the King of England, as well for Money lent, as 
„for the Indemnity he had undertaken to diſcharge, 
„ which Sums the King of France had taken upon him- 
«© ſelf in the Treaty of Madrid. Beſides likewiſe the 
** reſtitution of the late Mr. de Beurbon's Eſtate, it being 
„ reaſonable that his Heirs ſhould partake of the benefit 
of the Treaty. Item, That the King of France ſhould 
«© punCually perform all the reſt of the Articles concluded 
on his part, in the Treaty of Madrid, before his Sons 
<< left Spain ; the Emperor not being able, after what had 
<< paſled, to take any Security, if the Hoſtages remain- 
ed not in his power till the Treaty was fully exe- 
cuted. 

« V. That purſuant to the Treaty of Madrid, what 
* ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be ratified by the States 
“General of France, and approved by the Parliaments; 
“Or if that could not be done by the States General, 
it ſhould at leaſt be ratified by the States of each 
Province. 

«© VI. The Emperor, declared, That he could not ſend 

© the Queen his Siſter to France till every thing was accom- 
„ pliſhed, and then the Queen and the Hoſtages ſhould 
be ſent together. 
« VII. That as for Duke Sſerza, the Emperor would 
appoint impartial Judges to decide his affair, and if he 
was found guilty of no crime for which he deſerved to 
be deprived of his Duchy, he ſhould be reſtored. But 
« if he was condemned, the State of Milan ſhould re- 
main in the Emperor's diſpoſal, according to Juſtice and 
Equity. 

« VIII. That the King of England ſhould be Gua- 
c rantee of the future Treaty, and by his Letters-Pa- 
ce tents engage to aſſiſt, at his own charge, with a cer- 
ec tain number of Troops, him of the two Parties that 
„ ſhould keep the Treaty, againſt him that ſhould not 
„ obſerve it. 

« Beſides theſe eight Conditions, which the Emperor 
c called Declarations, he demanded moreover in his me- 
« morial, that the King of France ſhould ſatisfy him for 


(1) Thirty thouſand Ducats, or, thirty two thouſand, two hundred and twenty two Crowns de ſoleil, to be deducted cut of what Francts owed him. 


Herbert, p. 83. Guicciard. I. 18. 
(2) He ſet out, June 430, with eight hundred Lances. Cuicciard. J. 18. 


(3) He was met at Boulogne by Monficur de Byron with a thouſand Horſe, and after by Jabn, Cardinal of Lerrain, and the Chancellor of Alenſon, 
who accompanied him firſt to Montreuil, and 4 to Abbeville. He was attended by Cuthbert Tunſtall Biſhop of Londen, the Lord Sandes the King's 
Chamberlain, Edward Stanley Earl of Derby, Sir Henry Guilford, Sir Thomas More, with many Knights and others, to the number of twelve hundred 
Horſe. Hell, fol. 160. Stow, p. 631. Herbert, p. 83. He brought with him thirty thouſand Crowns. Guicciard, L 18, Hall ſays it was two bun- 


arcd and forty thouſand Pounds. fol. 161. Hollingſh. p. 897. 
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The HISTORY 


ce the expences of the Leagues he had made with him, and 
* of which he was the ſole Author, empowering the King 
* of England to ſettle the Sum. 

„ Finally, he ſaid, That he did not queſtion, the King 
© of England, who perfectly knew what had paſled be- 
te tween the two Parties, would not cauſe the King of 
* France's offers tobe increaſed, and that the Lord Legate, 
„ whom the Emperor always looked upon as his good 
Friend, would alſo endeavour the ſame to the utmoſt 
„of his power: That however, he was ſo inclined to 
% Peace, that if the King of England deſired, he ſhould 
« make any farther conceſſions than what were con- 
© tained in the eight foregoing Declarations, he would 
* do more for his ſake than for any Prince's in the World. 
„That he ſhould be very glad, all the Potentates of 
% Europe knew how much he valued his Friendſhip, and 
C aſcribed to him the whole Glory of procuring a Peace. 
« This Memorial was dated at Valladolid the —— of 


* TFuly 1527. 


If this anſwer of the Emperor be cloſely examined, it 
will be manifeſt, that he ſimply and abſolutely accepted of 
the French King's offers, under Terms denoting, it was 
he that gave, rather than received Law, and by his De- 
clarations only obviated all poſſible Cavils. As to what 
he farther demanded, it was under ſuch reſtrictions, that 
he ſeemed willing to ſtand to the King of England's deter- 
mination, which at ſuch a junctute was the ſame thing as 
to depart from his demands. There was but one ſingle 
point concerning which he could not reſolve to ſubmit; 
namely, the Duke of Milan's affair. But this was a 
point newly propoſed by the King of France, and which 
had no relation to the Treaty of Madrid, where nothing 
like it was to be found, However, it is plain if that 
had been the only obſtacle to a Peace, he would alſo have 
granted it, ſince he reſerved a way to come off with ho- 
nour; namely, by cauſing Sforza to be declared inno- 
cent, in the manner he had himſelf propoſed to the Pope. 
Perhaps Francis would have accepted the Peace, on the 
Terms offered in the Memorial, if the Emperor had come 
to that reſolution at firſt, But ſince he had made theſe 
offers to the Viceroy of Naples, the face of affairs was 
very much altered, as he had entirely gained Henry to his 
intereſt, and as, after the taking of Rome, it was to be 
feared the Emperor would become maſter of all Italy. 
Mean while, the Emperot's offers, which were in effect 
the ſame Francis had made to the Viceroy of Naples, were 


Henry ſedi, either to be accepted or rejected. But as it was not Henry's 
eee buſineſs to return an anſwer, fince the affair did not 


tothe King 
of France, 
Reply of 
Francis I, 


Bellai, 
P. 1333s 


Franc's's 
Conference 


2116 Wolicy, 


directly concern him, he only ſent the Memorial to the 
King of France, who no longer deſiring to make Peace, 
diſengaged himſelf in this manner. He demanded in the 
firſt place, that Sora ſhould be reſtored without condi- 
tion, Secondly, that his Sons ſhould be delivered before he 
recalled his Forces from Itah, where Lautrec was now 
arrived, offering to depoſite three hundred thouſand Du- 
cats in the hands of the King of England, for ſecurity 
of his word. There could not be a plainer evidence of 
his little defire to execute the Treaty of Madrid, though 
the ſame "Terms only were demanded, as were offered by 
himſelf preſently after his deliverance. He meant, after 
having withdrawn his Hoſtages, to have the execution of 
the "Treaty in his own power, under colour of offering to 
depoſite for ſecurity, three hundred thouſand Ducats in the 
hands of a Prince devoted to him, and who, by a pri- 
vate Treaty, was ingaged to make his Intereſt his own, 
The Emperor, unwilling to be thus inſnared, offered on 
his part to depoſite the ſame Sum in the hands of the 
King of England, for pledge that the Hoſtages ſhould be 
reſtored. But his offer being rejected, the affair ſtopped 
there, and War was only thought of. Mean while, the 
Emperor defiring to let all the World ſee, it was not his 
fault that a Peace was not concluded, gave the Ambaſſa- 
dors of England, of the Pope, and of the Yenetians, the 
ſame anſwer he had ſent to Cardinal Wolſey. They all 
ſeemed very well ſatisfied, and ſaid their Maſters would 
doubtleſs accept a Peace on theſe Terms, and ſend orders 
to conclude it. But they knew not that the Kings of 
France and England had altered their minds, and taken new 
reſolutions. 

If Francis and Cardinal Molſey were to confer together 
at Abbeville, it was not to ſeek means to make Peace, 


(1) Any way prejudicial to either of the two Kings, their Kingdoms, or to the Cardinal of York's Legatine Juriſdiction Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 213» —— 

(2) Accitis de mandato & auctoritate prædicti— Angliz Regis in Regno Angliæ, Prelatis, circa ſtatum & ad miniſtrationem Rerum Eccleſia war 
rum in Anglia, &c. Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 214. Called together by the King's Authority, and his conſent firſt obtained to what ſhould be determined. 
And here (ſays Lord Herbert) began the reliſh our King took of governing the Church, p. $5. 

(3) They were ratified at Amiens, Auguft 18, Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 216, 218. , 8 

(4) About the end of September. Francis not only richly preſented him, but conducted him through the Town, and upon his way about a Mile, being 4 A 
companied with the titular King of Nawarre, the Pope's Legate, and his prime Nobility» At his coming to Calais, he ordered the Mart to be kept in tk * 

About this time, 1 diſpatched Cambara to the Pope, to deſire him to ma 

him his Vicar-General in Fngland, France, and Germany, during his Captivity, Cuicciard. 1, 18. 


Town, inſtead of Antwerp, &c. Hall, fol. 159. Herbert, p. $5. 
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but rather to take meaſures, on ſuppoſition, that a War 152 
with the Emperor was infallible. Francis being come to Tir »., 
Abbeville the firſt of Auguſt, the Cardinal waited on him, % 
. Act. pub. 
and after conferring together, they concluded, on the XIV. . 
eighteenth, three I reaties, which properly were only Sup- Kc. 258 
plements, Explanations, and Reſtrictions of the three fore- 


going ones. 


By the firſt it was agreed: 

I. That, as he had leſt it to the King of Frances choice, 
to matry the Princeſs Mary, or leave her for the Duke 
of Orleans his ſecond Son, the Duke ſhould eſpouſe the 
Princeſs when they ſhould both be of Age. That then, 
and not before, ſhould be ſettled the Marriage - Articles con- 
cerning the Dowry, the education of the Duke of Or- 
leans in England, and the like, Moreover, that, whether 
the Marriage ſhould be conſummated, or the two Kings 
think fit to diſpoſe of their Children otherwiſe, their 
Friendſhip ſhould remain firm and inviolable, the Mar- 
riage being only to be conſidered as a Supplement to the 
Treaties of the thirtieth of April, and not as part of thoſe 
Treaties. 

IT. That the Treaty concluded at Moore ſhould remain 
in full force. 

III. That the project of the Interview of the two Kings 
ſhould be laid afide, on account of the ſeaſon and circum- I 
ſtances of affairs. _ 

IV. As by the Treaty of the twenty ninth of May, it ws 
was agreed, that the King of England ſhould contribute a : 
certain Sum for the War of /taly, it was concluded by 
this, that in caſe the Emperor accepted the offers the two 
Kings ſhould make him by their Ambaſſadors, the ſaid 
contribution ſhould ceaſe without any prejudice to the 
Treaty of Peace: But if he rejected them, the Treaty of | 
League offenſive and defenſive ſhould ſubſiſt, on condition u. 
that during this Campaign the King of England ſhould be 5. 
deemed to have diſcharged his part of the Treaty, by his | 
Contribution for the War with 7taly. 

V. That the King of England ſhould form no demands 
upon the King of France on pretence of his charges for the 
War of Italy. 

VI. That to prevent all diſputes, without examining 
the number of Troops which the King of France main- 
tained in Itah, the King of England ſhould pay for the 
month of June laſt twenty thouſand Crowns, for the 
month of July laſt thirty thouſand Crowns, and thirty 
two thouſand two hundred and twenty two for each of the 
three following months. On condition however, that if 
in theſe three laſt months, the Exgliſb Commiſſaries found 
in the Army of Italy, a leſs number of Troops than what 
the King of France was to maintain, the Contribution 
ſhould be leſſened in proportion. Moreover, if a Peace 
was made during theſe three laſt months, the Contribution 
ſhould ceaſe the day the Peace was concluded. 


By the ſecond Treaty, which concerned only Trade, Þ *% 
Francis promiſed to give the Engliþ Merchants ſuch Pri- 
vileges as ſhould be agreed upon hereafter, 


By a third Treaty the two Kings were bound : 33 

Firſt, Not to conſent to the calling of a General Coun- 
cil during the Pope's Captivity. 

Secondly, To receive no Bull, Brief or Mandate from 
the Pope (1) till he was releaſed. 

"Thirdly, That till the Pope ſhould reſume the Go- 
vernment of the Church, whatever ſhould be determined 
in England by the Cardinal Legate, aſſiſted by the prin- 
cipal Members of the Clergy (2), and in France by the 
Clergy of the Gallican Church, ſhould be punctually ex- 
ecuted. | 


Theſe Treaties being concluded, Francis J ratified them, Wal's d. 
and ſwore to the obſervance before he left Abbeville (3). £,,1ns 
Cardinal Wolſey did the ſame thing in his maſter's name, act. Pub. 
by virtue of his full Powers and Title of Vicar-General, XIV II, 
which he had receved on this occaſion. After that, he 
returned into England, to give the King an account 
the ſucceſs of his Negotiation (4). 

Henry being reſolved to proclaim war againſt the Em- Henry's 
peror, but willing to conceal the real motives, demanded — — 
of him, by his Ambaſſadors, ſour things, which he knew] ee. 


could not then be performed. The firſt was, That he * 


ſhould 


Book XV. 


ſhould pay what was borrowed of him, or of his Father 
King Henry VII. The ſecond, that he ſhould pay him 
the ** hundred thouſand Crowns to which he was obliged, 
in caſe he married not the Princeſs Mary, to whom he 
was affianced. The third, "That according to the tenor 
of their Treaty, he ſhould ſatisfy him for his Penſion 
from the King of France, whereof there was now due 
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W a four years and four months. The fourth, That he ſhould 
= eaſe the Pope, and ſatisfy him for all the damages 
eee cauſed by his Troops. The Emperor anſwered the Am- 


wm, : An[avers 


| L Herbert · 


baſſadors, firſt, That he had never denied his being 
debtor to the King of England; but was ſurprized he 
ſhould at this juncture inſiſt ſo much upon payment: 
That at leaſt, when the money was required, the obliga- 
tions ſhould be offered to be reſtored. Secondly, That 
he would write to the King their Maſter to acquaint him, 
why he did not think himſelf liable to the penalty of the 
five hundred thouſand Crowns, for not conſummating the 
Marriage. In the third place, That orders were ſent into 
Italy to ſet the Pope free. He ſaid nothing concerning 
making ſatisfaction for the Penſion, becauſe probably he 
conſidered it as included in the Article of the debts to which 
he owned himſelf bound, as indeed nothing was more rea- 
ſonable. f 
geit, The Emperor's Replies were not capable of ſatisſying 
en Ffexry who only ſought an occaſion of quarrel, On the 
3 other hand, Francis having called together the chief 
Men, that is to ſay, properly, Perſons devoted to him, 
declared to them all the ſteps he had made towards a 
Peace with the Emperor; and it may be eaſily gueſſed, 
he was not very careful to explain what the Emperor 
might alledge againſt him. Having repreſented the mat- 
ter as he pleaſed, he ſaid, he was ready to return into 
captivity, if it was judged that he was obliged in Honour 
N-Aſin- or Conſcience, The Aſſembly unanimouſly replied, 
„ue, That his Perſon belonged to the Realm, and it was not 
in his power to diſpoſe of it according to his pleaſure : 
That moreover, he could not alienate the Provinces of the 
Crown, but if the Emperor would accept of a Ranſom 
for the two Princes in hoſtage, they offered the King 
two millions of Gold to redeem them. A Man muſt 
have voluntarily ſhut his eyes, not to ſee what was the 
deſign of this Farce, entirely managed by the Court. 
Mean while, the King believing, after this deciſion, that 
he might, with a ſafe Conſcience, go to war with the Em- 
peror, thought only of means to recover his Sons by force 
of Arms. He ſtill hoped however, the dread of a War 
| would induce the Emperor to mitigate the Treaty of 
14 Madrid. This was not now with reſpect to Burgundy, 
1 ſince he could not be ignorant that the Emperor had ac- 
cepted the offered Equivalent. But he was in hopes, by 
q means of the War, to procure a new Treaty, which ſhould 
cia, annul that of Madrid. Thus many Princes play with 
=_— no their Words and Oaths, and ſeek to blind themſelves, or 
33 566 „ at leaſt, the publick, whilſt none about them dare to tell 
Wi; them the Truth. The Emperor kept his word no better, 
4 with regard to the Duchy of Milan; and Henry VIII 
ſcrupled not to break his League with the Emperor, as 
he had before violated that with Francis. Princes never 
want excuſes when they have a mind to break a Treaty. 
But the publick is not always impoſed upon, though fre- 
quently they appear ſo to be. Probably, the Sovereigns 
themſelves are not ſo blind, but they ſee the irregularity 
of their Conduct, though, countenanced by the diſſimula- 
tion of the publick, they affect the great ſecurity, But 


a: 
= A; 


does juſtice to all the World, and calls things by their pro- 
4 per name. 

Fe Francis, willing to preſerve the Friendſhip newly con- 
3 = tracted with Henry, ſent him the Order of St. Mi- 
e chael (1) by Ann de Montmorency (2), one of the Knights. 


u- 4 R This Lord had power to diſpenſe with Henry's Oath, in 
= whole or in part, as the new Knight ſhould think fit, or 
pub. 0 even to be contented with his bare word. Henry was 
Pall Pb. pleaſed to ſwear to obſerve all the Statutes of the Order 
8 1 * ol St. Michael, which were not contrary to thoſe of the 
„ Garter, or any other Order he had already received, 
13% Then he ſent the Order of the Garter to Francis, b 
5 3 Arthur [ Plantagenet] Viſcount Liſſe, natural Son of Ed. 
San” rr, ward TV (3), and Francis took the uſual Oath of the 
_ Order, with the ſame reſtrictions. The French Ambaſ- 
dert 
6+ 


HENTMK T VIE. 


the time comes at laſt, when Poſterity, leſs prepoſſeſſed, 
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ſador, who arrived in England about the end of Ogaber, 1527. 
was received with ſuch magnificence, that dx Bellai, who 
accompanied him, aſſures us, he had never ſeen the like. 

The Engliſb Ambaſſador was received in the ſame manner 

in France, there having ever been between Francis and 

Henry an emulation, which frequently threw them into 
needleſs expences. But it was moſt inconvenient for 
Francis, by reaſon of his continual wars with the Em- 

peror, wherein Henry was no farther engaged than he 
pleaſed: Nay, he paid the very contribution for the War AR: Pub. 
of [taly, by way of deduction for the Sums owed him XIV. p.233, 
by Francis (4), as appears in the Collection of the Publick 

Acts. Thus Francis was forced to disburſe all the Money 
employed in that War, of which I muſt now relate the 
Sequel. 

Clement VII was ſtill confined in the Caſtle of St. Au- M of 
gelo, till he could pay the Sums exacted upon him. As . ciard 
he had but little Money, he could only pay part of what 4 
he had promiſed, and therefore his Captivity was longer 
than he expected at firſt ; they in whoſe Cuſtody he was, 
not being willing to truſt to his word. The Emperor 
had not advice of the ſacking of Rome, and the Pope's 
Impriſonment ſooner than the beginning of June, and it 
was above a month before he came to any reſolution. As 
he did not queſtion this affair would make great noiſe in 
the World, he was willing to fee, before he determined 
what to do, how the Kings of France and England would 
take it, in order to proceed accordingly. The 2d of Haber: 
Auguſt, he writ to Henry to excuſe himlelf concerning the 
outrages committed by his Troops at Rome, and the vio- 
lence exerciſed upon the Pope's Perſon, wherein he pro- 
teſted, he was not concerned. At the ſame time, he asked 
his advice about what was to be done on this occaſion, as 
if he ſtill deemed him his good Friend and Ally. But it 
was only to gain time, till he received Francis's anſwer to 
the Memorial ſent to Cardinal J/eſey. On the other Lett 1s 
hand, the Pope, though narrowly watched, had found any / ne 
means to write to Henry (5), and cauſe the thirteen imprijuacd. 
Cardinals, who were confined with him, to do the ſame, Cardinals. 
deſiring his protection, and entreating him to uſe his beſt 4 
endeavours to free them from their unhappy condition. Hlerbæt. 
Henry, upon receipt of theſe Letters, ſent orders to his 
Ambaſſadors in Spain, to demand of the Emperor the 
Pope's and Cardinals Liberty: To which the Emperor 
anſwered in general terms, that he would do what lay in 
his power for the King of England's ſatisfaction, Mean 
while, he was thinking of conveying the Pope into Spain, 
in expectation of making a better bargain with him than 
if he left him in Italy. Of this Cardinal Molſey informed 
Henry by a Letter from Abbeville of the twenty ninth of 
Tuly. 
ng is certain, Henry's Inſtances in the Pope's behalf The Ergee, 
greatly embarraſſed the Emperor. He found that Francis — fo jet 4 
and Herry would not fail to join their Counſels and — 
Forces againſt him, under colour of labouring for the Yariarce, 
Pope, and this union could not but break all his mea- 
ſures, with reſpect to his affairs in Italy. He believed 
therefore, that before all things he ſhould try to divide 
them, by ſowing jealouſies and ſuſpicions between them. 

One of his expedients to this end, was to propoſe to Herbert, 
the Cardinal a marriage between the Duke of Richmond, 

natural Son of Henry, and Iſabella Princeſs of Portu- 

gal, with whom he offered in Dower the Duchy of 

Milan. The Cardinal acquainted the King with it. by a 

Letter of the 31ſt of Fuly, telling him withal, that the 

offer was not much to be relied on, but however, it was 

proper to ſeem to liſten to it, becauſe it was neceſſary 

ſill to preſerve ſome correſpondence with the Em- 

peror, This related without doubt to the affair of the 
Divorce, which I ſhall preſently ſpeak of. For, by a 4 Rumer i 
Letter of the firſt of Augu/?, the Cardinal informed the Spain . 
King it was reported in Spain, he intended to divorce e **- 
the Queen; but that it was requiſite to ſend orders to part . 
his Ambaſſadors at Madrid to ſtifle the rumour as much as N= 
poſſible. That to this end, they might ſay, it had no Heben. 
other foundation than the Biſhop of Tarbe's ſcruples con- 

cerning the Princeſs Mary's Marriage with the Duke of 

Orleans, as if there was room to queſtion the Princeſs's 
Legitimacy. The Emperor alſo uſed another way to 22, Ege 
divide Francis and Henry, 10 trying to gain Cardinal ri 6 15 


Ialſey by advantagious offers (6). But for once, he could Pal. Ve 


/ 
(1) The military Order of St. Michael was inftituted by Lewis XII, in 1469. The Knights wear a Golden Cullar of Shell-work, one within another, 
laid on a Golden Chain, whereon hangs a Medal of St. Michael! the Archangel, the ancient Protector of France. 

(2) Anne de Mantmarency, Grand Maitre arrived the 2oth of Oclober, with fix hundred Horſe at London, and after Audience had been given, they were, on 
November 10, entertained by our King at Greentuich with a ſumptuous Eeaſt, and with a Comedy, in which his Daughter the Princeſs Mary acted a Part. 


Herbert, p$ & 


(3) He was accompanied by Dr. Job Taylor, Maſter of the Rolls, and Archdeacon of Buckingham, Sir Nicalas Caretu, Sir, Artbony Brown, and Sir Thomas 


Wriabejley, Garter King at Arms. Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 232. 


(4) Which Sums amaunted to üxty four thouſand five hundred and forty four Crowns. See Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 234. 


P 


92 On September 24. By Gregory de Caſſali, the Engliſh Agent at Rome, who was now returning to England. Herbert, p. 81 83. Burnet, Vol. III. 
(6) He offered him large Sms beſides his Penfion. But becauſe Charles had refuſed Moſſey the Archbiſhoprick of Toleds thy richeſt in Spain, to which the 


Cardinal vehemently aſpired, he proved inexorables Pal, Virg. L 27. Herbert, p. 85, 


No, 39» Vol, I. 
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1527. not ſucceed ; whether Wolſey was now too far engaged 
with Francis, or was bent to be revenged of the Empe- 
ror, who had twice deceived him, or whether the buſineſs 
of the Divorce was now reſolved, in which caſe it was 
not poſſible for him to promiſe to eſpouſe the Emperor's 
Intereſts. 

Francis jo!ns When Francis heard of the ſacking of Rome, he per- 
in 4 72" ceived it was time to lay aſide artifice, and neceſſary to 
Venetian. ſend a powerful aid into Italy, otherwiſe the Yenettans 
Guicciard, would infallibly conclude a Peace with the Emperor. In- 
deed, it was not likely, they could or would bear alone 
the burden of the War. Wherefore his firſt care was to 
make a new Treaty with them (1), to bring each into 
the Field ten thouſand Men, and levy ten thouſand Stwit- 
zers at a common charge. The Yenetians deſired nothing 
more than to be ſupported by France, becauſe they juſtly 
dreaded, that the Army which had ſacked Rome would 
be employed againſt them. Indeed, if the Duke of Bour- 
bon had been alive, or the Viceroy of Naples able to in- 
fluence the Army, the Yenetians would undoubtedly have 
been attacked, being the only Enemies the Emperor had 
The Plate in Italy. But happily for them, the Imperial Troops being 
1/2 9% wholly intent upon the plunder of Rome, without think- 
. ing of any other undertaking, the Plague which broke out 
Guicciard, among them, ſwept away two thirds of the Soldiers. In 
ſhort, the Diſtemper deſtroying them by heaps, they left 
Rome, and diſperſed themſelves in the neighbouring Coun- 
try. After which, having ſacked Terni and Narni, and 
extorted Money from Spoleto, the Germans parted from 
the Spaniards, and returned to Rome. Thus diſcord ariſing 
in the Army, which ill obeyed the Prince of Orange, 
though they had choſen him for General, they projected 
nothing to improve their Victory for the Emperor's advan- 
Lautrce Ge- tage, On the contrary, by their negligence, they gave 
oY e Francis time to ſend Troops into 7taly, under the Com- 
Guicciard, mand of Lautrec, who was declared General of the League 
Herbert. he had newly concluded with the Yenetians. As for the 
Duke of Urbino, he continued in the Milaneſe with part of 


the Venetian Army. 


i arrives Lautrec arrived in Piedmont in Fuly, with part of the 


: Piedmont. Army he was to command. The Marquiſs of Valuzze 
was ordered to join him with his Italians, and the Swit- 
zers were to come preſently after. Whilſt he was em- 
ployed in Conqueſts of little moment, waiting the junc- 
Doria reduces tion of all his Forces, Andrea Doria, who had quitted the 
r NE Pope's Service, and commanded the French Gallies, to 
/ France, Which he had joined eight others of his own, found means 
Guicciard, to reduce the City of Genoa under Francis's Dominion. 
Heat. This was a good opening of a Campain, which ſeemed to 
promiſe an advantagious Succeſs in the reſt of the War, 
eſpecially as Lautrec, after aſſembling his whole Army, 
conliſting of twenty five thouſand Men, became maſter 
of Vigevano, Alexandria, and Pavia. Sforza and the Ve- 
wetians earneſtly preſſed him to beſiege Milan; but he 
ſhewed them poſitive orders to march to Naples. The 
King of France took care not to employ his Army to 
conquer the Duchy of Milan, which by the Treaty of 
League was to be reſtored to Sforza, after which, the 
' Venetians would give themſelves but little trouble to ac- 
cCompliſh his attempt upon Naples. Beſides, he ſtill hop- 
ed, that by conſenting, the Emperor ſhould keep Milan, 

he might recover his Sons, whereas in reſtoring Sforza he 

Lautree fhould deprive himſelf of that means. Lautrec therefore 

marches began his march to the Kingdom of Naples, but with 


Napl er A 0 
Rus us © ſuch ſlowneſs and affected delays, that it was evident, he 


Cuicclatd. had private orders not to make too much haſte. And in- 


l deed, it was at the time that Francis expected the Em- 
peror's final anſwer to the offers made him by his and 
Henry's Ambaſſadors. Lautrec long halted at Parma and 
Placentia, which had opened their Gates to him. Mean 
The Dukes of While, the Duke of Ferrara joined with France, as well 
Ferrara and on account of Lautrec's march, who might have eaſily ra- 
Mantua /d* vaged his Country, as of Francis's offer to give in mar- 
Sardi. riage to his Son Hercules, Rende of France, ſecond Daugh- 
ter of Lewis XII. The Duke of Mantua preſently after 

followed his example. 
N-o-tiatica Mean while, the Emperor ſeeing the ill effects of the 
f- the Pipes Pope's Captivity, had diſpatched the General of the Order 
9 , Of St. Francis to the Viceroy of Naples, with orders to 
+ releaſe the Pope. The General finding the Viceroy ſeized 
with a Diſtemper whereof he died in a few days, delivered 
the orders to Hugs de Moncada to be executed. The Em- 
peror had given general Inſtructions, that the Pope ſhould 
be bound to pay the Arrears due to the Army, and give 
Security, after having his liberty, to forſake the League. 
But as it was not eaſy for the Pope to find Pledges, or 
the Money neceſſary to pay the Army, the Negotiation 
was prolonged. Mean while, he continually ſollicited Lau- 
trec by private Meſſengers to approach Rome in order to 
facilitate his deliverance, But Lautrec had poſitive orders 


(1) On May 15, Guicciard, I. 18. 
X | 
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which hindered him ſrom making haſte, and yet his 
march, though flow, was of good Service to the ope. 
Moncada ſeeing, the Kingdom of Naples was going to be 
invaded, and that it was not poſſible to lead thither the 
Imperial Army which was at Rome, without giving them 
Money, concluded at laſt (2) a Treaty with the Pope to 
this effect: 


I. That the Pope ſhould not oppoſe the Emperor in Tray . 


1527, 


the affairs of Naples or Milan. the Pope's 
IT. That he ſhould grant the Emperor a Cruſade in — 


Spain, and a Tenth in the reſt of his Dominions. 

III. That the Emperor ſhould keep Civita Vecchia 
Oftia, Citta Caſlellana, and the Caſtle of Furlj. 

IV. That the Pope ſhould pay down to the German 
Troops, ſixty thouſand Ducats, and thirty five thouſand 
to the Spaniards. 

V. That in a fortnight after, he ſhould pay them an- 
other certain Sum, and within three months all the reſt 
that was due to the Emperor, amounting to above three 
hundred and fifty thouſand Ducats. 

VI. That till the two firſt payments were made, the 
Pope ſhould be conducted to ſome ſafe place out of Rome, 
and give Hoſtages. 


The Treaty being ſigned, and the Cardinals of Ceſi Th p. 
and Orſino delivered in Hoſtage, it was agreed, that on 2 " 
the 10th of D. cember the Pope ſhould be taken out of the Cd 


Caſtle of St. Angelo, and conducted to a place appointed. 
But as he was atraid of a longer confinement, becauſe he 
was unable to perform the 'I reaty, he efcaped in diſguiſe 
the night before, and ſhut himſelf up in Orvieto. 


When Lautrec heard that the Pope was at Liberty, he Guicizy 


reſtored to him the City of Parma, and marched to Bo- 
logna, where he ſtayed three weeks expecting freſh orders 
from the King. Some days after, he received a Letter 
from Clement VII, acknowledging himſelf indebted to him 
for his Liberty, intimating withal, that having been forced 
to grant the Imperialiſts whatever they required, he did 
not. think himſelf obliged to perform his Engagements, 


It was whilſt the Pope was priſoner in the Caſtle of Byimiy 
St. Angelo, that Henry's Divorce was ſet on foot ; a mo- | Fry 


mentous affair, if ever there was one, as well in it ſelf, 
as on account of the Parties concerned, and chiefly for its 
effects. It was not yet thirty years ſince Lewis XII put 
away his Wife without any difficulty, or much noiſe in 
the world. Henry VIII had a mind to attempt the ſame 
thing, and though ſupported with much more plauſible 
reaſons, he met with inſuperable obſtacles, not to be ſur- 
mounted without an extraordinary method, which gave 
occaſion to the eſtabliſhment of the Reformation in Bu . 


land. This effect diſtinguiſhed Henry VIIT's Divorce Reſ= wh 
from ſo many others, which are but flightly mentioned", 
by Hiſtorians, The writers upon this ſubje& being either mu wk 


Catholicks or Proteſtants, have conſidered it varioully. 
The Catholicks have drawn Arguments from thence a- 
— the Reformation in England, and repreſented Henry's 
ivorce, as the next and immediate cauſe of the chan 
of Religion; whereas the Proteſtants affirm, it was only 


the occaſion, Three Engliſh Authors eſpecially have wnt N 
the Hiſtory of this Divorce, beſides many others of the laben, 4 
ſame Nation, or Foreigners who have dale of it in their Bun 


works. Sanderus, or rather Sanders, Author of the O- 
rigin and 1 the Engliſh Schiſm, makes it is his bu- 
ſineſs to defame Henry VII. and ſhew that the Reforma- 
tion in England, which he terms Schiſm, entirely ſprung 
from Henry's paſſion for Ann Bullen. He fancied by that 
to give a mortal wound to the Reformation, and cauſe 
the world to think, that a Superſtructure raiſed on ſuch a 
foundation, could not be the work of God. The Lord 
Herbert, in his Hiftory of Henry VIII, contents himſelf 
with a bare recital of the events of this Reign, whereof 
the Divorce is one of the principal, without many rea- 
ſonings, leaving his Readers to make Inferences from 
the Facts he relates. Doctor Burnet intending to write the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation of England, made it his chief 
aim, in ſpeaking of Henrys Divorce, to ſhew, 

though it occaſioned the Reformation, it was only by ac- 
cident. For this reaſon he has endeavoured to refute the 
palpable falſehoods aſſerted by Sanders in his 2 
He has ſucceeded ſo well, that no ſincere Man can tor 
the future acknowledge Sanders for a writer worthy of 

redit. 

The Sequel of my Hiſtory obliges me to ſpeak, in my 
turn, of this — I ſhould be inclined to re- 
fer the Reader to the ſorementioned excellent Hiſtory of 
the Reformation of England, known to all the world, 
and to which it is difficult to make any additions, but 
it would not be reaſonable to oblige the Readers to re- 


member what they have read in that Hiſtory, or to peruſe 


(2) On Ofvber 31. Lid. 
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Henry e- 
f.lves ts di- 
wrce Queen 
Catherine. 
Hall. 

Stow. 
Hoilinzſh. 
Herbert. 
Lurnet - 


in et ff and his ſcruples were independent of each other. 


Pook XV. 


it again. Wherefore I ſhall chuſe, in purſuing the thread 
of my Hiſtory, to relate this Event, which is as the 
Hinge whereon do turn numberleſs other things, which 
that illuſtrious Author had occaſion only to mention, but 
which I muſt more fully explain, becauſe our ends are 
different. His aim in ſpeaking of Henry VIIT's affairs 
with the Pope, the Emperor, and the King of France, was 
to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of the Reformation, and mine is, 
not to meddle with the affairs of Religion any farther than 
they relate to the other events of this Reign. 

Henry had been married eighteen years to Catherine of 
Arragon, and by her had three Children, whereof one was 
living, when he formed the deſign to put her away. He 
alledged, as the principal reaſon, his ſcruples for marrying 
his Brother's widow. But, as tis pretended, theſe ſcruples 
troubled him not till he was in love with Ann Bullen, one 
of the Queen's Maids of Honour, it is inferred, that his 
doubts concerning the validity of his Marriage, ſprung 
from this new paſſion, and without that, would never 
have exiſted (1). Accordingly, ſome labour to ſhew his 
Divorce had no other foundation than his love for that 
Lady. Others again endeavour to prove, that his love 


For my 


20, 


fate, kv part, I ſhould think it needleſs to accuſe or juſtify Henry, 


u bet her 
Henry's 


with regard to the concerns of Religion, if there was not 


Lye wat tie ome neceſſity to illuſtrate this matter with reſpect to the 


eaule of the 
D.wvorce- 


Hiſtory. By illuſtrating, I mean, ſhewing the impoſſi- 
bility of giving a certain Judgment about it. But before 
all things, it is neceſſary to deſcribe the perſon, who, as 
it is pretended, was the prime Cauſe of the King's Di- 
vorce, and of all the Conſequences thereof. 


Ar Accrunt of Ann Bullen (2) was of a good, though not a noble, 


Ann Bullen. Family. 


Irrrod. to 


Sir Thomas Bullen her Father, married a Siſ- 


Ann-ef Ela. ter of the Duke of Norfolk (3), and by her had Ann, born 


Burnet. 
Ref T. J. 
p. 43 
Herbert. 


Urrertarnty 
at Ann 
Ball n's 
ernurn 0 
England. 
burne . 


Ad. Pub, 


XIV. p.218, As (5). 


according to Camden in 1507, about two years before 
Henry VIIT's Acceſſion tothe Throne. Thomas Bullen her 
Father was twice Ambaſſador to France, firſt in 1515, 
and again in 1527, He was made Viſcount Rochford in 
1525, and afterwards Earl of J/iltſhire and Ormond (4). 
Ann his Daughter, being but ſeven 2 old, was carried 
into France in 1514, when Mary the King's Siſter went 
and conſummated her Marriage at Abbeville, with 
Lewis XII. That Queen being re- married ſhortly after 
to the Duke of Suffolk, and returning into England, Ann 
Bullen was left in France. It is pretended, ſhe then en- 
tered into the Service of Francis I's Queen, though ſhe 
was but eight years of age; but it is not ſaid in what 
quality. It is certain, a Girl of her age was not capable 
of doing much Service, So, it may be preſumed her 
Beauty, Genteelneſs, or the livelineſs of her Wit, made 
Queen Claude defirous to keep her about her. Camden 
affirms, ſhe retained her in her Service to the day of her 
death, which happened in July 1524, and ſays not that 
Ann ever took a Journey into England all that time. But 
Du Tillet, and Du Pleix, French Authors, pretend, ſhe 
came over in 1522. The Lord Herbert ſays the ſame 
thing, but, without citing any particular Author, con- 
tents himſelf with ſaying, it appears in Hiſtory. Camden 
affirms, An remained in France, not only till Queen 
Claude's death, but that, after ſhe had loſt her Miſtreſs, 
ſhe was taken into Service by the Ducheſs of Alenſan, 
Francis's Siſter, However, he does not ſay when ſhe 
quitted it, Others affirm, Sir Thomas Bullen brought his 
Daughter to England when he returned from his Embaſſy. 
His Embaſly of 1515, can't here be meant, fince it is 
unanimouſly agreed, that Ann was in Queen Claude's Ser- 
vice after Queen Mary's departure, and continued ſeveral 
ears in the Court of France, It muſt therefore be his 
mbaſly of 1527. But 'tis likely, Bullen was not ſent to 
France till September 1527, ſince his ſole Commiſſion was 
to ſee the Treaty of the 3oth of April of the ſame year 
ſworn to, which Francis had not ratified _ 7 
18th of Auguſt, as appears in the Collection of the Public 
8 as, before his departure, the Ln of the 

Divorce was already commenced, it may be affirmed, the 
King's love for his Daughter was later than his reſolution 
concerning the Divorce, if it be true that Ann returned 
to England with her Father, about the end of the year 
1527, Indeed it may be objected, that two French Au- 
thors aſſert, that Ann went over to England in 1522, and 
that it was then the King fell in love with her. But it 


may be replied firſt, that it is very ſtrange, theſe two Hi- 


(1) It was at firſt reported, That King Henry was to marry 
over her Picture with him, when he returned from his Embaſſy to France. 


(3) Elizabeth Howard. 


HENRY 


VIII. 


ſtorians, who wrote long aſter the fact, ſhould meet with 
Memoirs of the Journey of a Maid of Honour, and the 
more as they cite nothing to ſupport their Teſtimony, 
Seconcy, ſuppoſing it were ſo, they don't ſay Ann ſtayed 
in England. Conſequently they deſtroy not Camden's Teſ- 
timony, who affirms, Ann ſerved Queen Claude till 15 24, 
and afterwards the Ducheſs of Alenſon. But if it be true, 
that Ann took a Journey into England in 1522, and the 
King then fell in love with her, it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe 
returned to France, becauſe the rupture between the two 
Crowns happening that year, it is not likely that in time 
of War, an Engliſh Woman ſhould go and ſerve a Queen 
of France. Beſides, if the King was then in love, would 
he have ſuffered Ann to depart the Kingdom? Camden 
therefore, or the two French Authors muſt have been mi- 
ſtaken, This is a difficulty not to be eaſily ſolved, 
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But there is a fact which paſſes for certain, namely, Camden, 
that Ann Bullen being twenty years old, was taken into 1 


Queen Catherine's Service as Maid of Honour, Now this 
muſt have been in 1527, ſince ſhe was born in 1507, Ac- 
cordingly, this is the time to which the beginning of the 
King's love may moſt properly be fixed, But till this is 
only a Conjecture, . which, were it well grounded, would 
be a ſufficient proof, that the King's Divorce was not an 
effect of his paſſion, ſince it was reſolved before the end 
of the year 1526. My aim in this Inquiry is to ſhew, 
that the time of Ann Bullen's return into England is very 
uncertain, and the beginning of the King's affection no 
leſs ſo. How then can it be ſo boldly affirmed, as it is by 
ſome, that Love for Ann Bullen inſpired the King with 
the thoughts of annulling his Marriage with Catherine ? 
We muſt ſee now whether it be eaſier to diſcover the time 
when Henry reſolved to ſue for his Divorce. 


When Henry VII concluded his Son's Marriage with At what 
Catherine Prince Arthur's Widow, Archbiſhop Jarham "* any 


reolved to 


told him plainly, it was contrary to the Law of God, {:- fir bis 


which the Pope could not diſpenſe with. 


The King Divorce. 


without doubt was touched with this Remonſtrance. The Rg: 


Re f. T. I. 


very day the Prince his Son entered into his fourteenth p. 36. 


year, he cauſed him to make againſt his Marriage, a ſe- 


Speed. 


cret Proteſtation, though before truſty witneſſes, declaring, © 762» 


he was conſtrained to give his conſent. Aſter that, the 
King on his death-bed ſtrictly charged the Prince not to 
conſummate his Marriage with Catherine, Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, Henry VII being come to the Crown, eſpouſed 
the Princeſs contrary to Varbam's opinion, to which he 
preferred the Biſhop of Winche/ter's. He had by her three 
Children (6), two Sons and a Daughter, of whom the 
Sons died ſoon after their Birth. He afterwards affirmed, 
that he conſidered the untimely death of his two Sons, as 
God's curſe on his Marriage, eſpecially, when he ſaw the 
Queen had done breeding. It happened afterwards that 
Charles V, who was afhanced to the Princeſs Mary, re- 
fuſed to marry her, upon the Council of Spain's queſtion- 
ing the Princeſs's Legitimacy. After that, when a Mar- 
riage was treating between Mary and King Francis, or the 
Duke of Orleans, the Biſhop of Tarbe the French Ambaſ- 
ſador, made the ſame objection, maintaining, that the 
Princeſs could not be deemed born in Wedlock, notwith- 
ſtanding Julius IT's Diſpenſation. 

All theſe things were mote than ſufficient to raiſe ſcru- 
ples in the King's mind concerning his Marriage. But 
though in an Aﬀembly of Lords which he afterwards called, 
to inform them of his reaſons for a Divorce, he affirmed, 
the Biſhop of Tarbe's objection inſpired him with the firſt 
thoughts of inquiring into the matter, it appears however, 
that his ſcruples began ſooner. For in a Letter (7) after- 
wards to Gryneus, he told him, he had abſtained from 
the Queen ever ſince the year 1524. 

But ſuppoſing it could be diſcovered at what time 
Henry begun, either of himſelf, or by the Suggeſtion of 
others, to be troubled with theſe ſcruples, it would fignify 
nothing with reſpect to his reſolution concerning the Di- 
vorce, Which in all appearance was taken much later. 
Polydore Virgil ſays, Longland Biſhop of Lincoln, the 
King's Confeſſor, laboured to perſuade him of the neceſ- 
ſity of the Divorce by Cardinal Z/olſey's order, but men- 
tions not the time. All the Hiſtorians affirm, the King 
had recourſe himſelf to Thomas Aquinas's works to clear 
his doubts, and cauſed the Biſhops to be conſulted upon 
that head. But none of them ſay at what time this was 


Hall. 


fol. 1 LO 


Burnet. 


Purnet, 


done. It is well known, Secretary Knight was diſpatched * 


Margaret Ducheſs Dowager of Alenſon, and that Thomas Bullen Viſcount Rochford had brought 


Halling ſhead, p. 897. Pol. Virg. I. 27. 
(2) Her true name was Ann Boleyn, as it is always written in the Publick As. Y 4 


The Engliſh write Bolen, or Bullen, and the French Boulen, Rapin. 
» 


(4) His Mother was Margaret one of the Daughters and Co-Heirs of Thomas Boteler, Earl of Wilfpire and Ormond. His Father was Sir William, and his 
Grandfather Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, or Bulleyn, Lord Mayor of London in 1458, who married Ann eldeſt Daughter and Co-Heir of Themas Lord Hes and Haſtings, 


Dugdal:'s Barom. Vol. IL. p. 306. Camden, 


(5) Sir Thomas Bulleyn was accompanied to Paris by Sir Anthony Brown, Hall, fol. 137. 


(6) She had, beſides, ſeveral Miſcarriages. Burnet, Tom. I. P. 36+ 
(7) Dated September 10. 1531, Iden. p. 38. 
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Burnet. 
Herbert. 


Cori. ure 
upon this 


Sub, ＋. 


The HISTORY 


to Rome about this affair in July 1527, but then the ru- 
mour of the King's meditating a Divorce had already 
reached the Court of Spain, as appears in the Cardinals 


Letter to the King from Abbeville (1). It is alſo very 


probable, that before he engaged in this affair, Henry had 
conſidered of it ſome time before. It is ſcarce to be ſup- 
poſed a reſolution of this nature can be taken lightly, or 
when taken, immediately executed, without thoroughly 
weighing the difficulties, or waiting a favorable Juncture. 
Henry fd himſelf that the Biſhop of Tarbe bred the 
thought of annulling his Marriage. But if it be true, as 
ſome affirm, that the Biſhop ſpoke only as directed by 
Cardinal J//ſey, it may be preſumed, the project of the 
Divorce was formed ſome time before, and this Ambaſſa- 
dor made to ſpeak only to have an excuſe to commence 
the affair, This is what ſeems to me extremely probable. 
Indeed it is not likely the Ambaſſador, aiter thus queſtion- 
ing Mary's Legitimacy, would have concluded the Mar- 
riage of the King his maſter, or of the Duke of Orleans, 
with that Princeſs, had he not acted in concert with the 
Court of England. "Theſe then are my thoughts, which 
I ſubmit to the Reader's Judgment. 

Ever fince Francis was freed from his Captivity, he 
had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to join with him in an 
offenſive League againſt the Emperor. But Henry had 
conſtantly excuſed himſelf, without even ſuffering him to 
entertain the leaſt hopes in that reſpect, However, Lord 
Herbert ſays, that about the end of the year 1526, Henry 
of his own accord ſent an Ambaſlador to France to pro- 
poſe this League, ſo eagerly deſired by Francis, and to 
offer him his Daughter Mary in Marriage. This pro- 
ceeding gives occaſion to believe, he had now reſolved 
upon the Divorce, and foreſeeing how much the Emperor 
would oppoſe it, intended ſo to embarraſs him as to oblige 
him to court his Friendſhip. Upon this ſuppoſition it 
may naturally be conjectured, that he propoſed the Mar- 
riage of his Daughter with the King of France, only to 
convince the Emperor, that he really deſigned to be ſtrict- 
ly united with France, But at the ſame time it is very 
likely, he informed Francis of the obſtacle which would 
occur in the execution of this pretended project, namely, 
the Divorce of the Princeſs's Mother, which he was me- 
ditating. This Conjecture is confirmed by the coldneſs 
wherewith theſe two Monarchs treated of the Marriage. 
In the firſt place, Henry left it to the King of France's 
choice, to have Mary himſelf, or to leave her to his ſe- 
cond Son, as if this alternative were the ſame thing. In 
the next place, when Francis declared he would leave Ma- 
ry to the Duke of Orleans, the treating more fully con- 
cerning the Marriage was deferred to another time. In 
the third place, in the Treaty Francis and the Cardinal con- 
cluded at Abbeville, they took care to inſert this Clauſe: 
That though the Marriage ſhould not be effeftcd, the Treaty 
however ſhould ſulſiſt. In fine, though Knight was now 
at Rome, or on his way thither, when the Treaty of 
Abbeville was concluded, it does not appear Francis ever 
complained to Henry, that he had offered him a Princeſs 
whom he was labouring to baſtardize, in proſecuting his 
Divorce with the Queen her Mother. On the contrary, 
he aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of his power to obtain his 
deſires. But he muſt have looked upon the offer as an 
affront, had they not underſtood one another, If this 
Conjecture has any foundation, it may be inferred, that 
the reſolution concerning the Divorce was taken at leaſt 
about the end of the ycar 1526, though the execution 
was deferred till the middle of the next year. But in that 
caſe, it would therefore be true, that the King had re- 
ſolved upon the Divorce before his paſſion for Ann Bullen, 
who, in all appearance, returned not into England ſooner 
than October 1527. 

From what has been ſaid it may be gathered, that to 
affirm with any probability, that Henry's paſſion for Ann 
Bullen was the cauſe of his Divorce with Catherine, theſe 
queries muſt be decided in favour of that opinion. At 
what time did Ann Bullen return into England ? When 
did the King's love for her firſt begin ? When was it 
that he came to a reſolution concerning his Divorce? But 
upon all theſe queſtions, conjectures only, as I have ob- 
ſerved, can properly be formed. Thus much is certain, 
that between the reſolution about the Divorce, and the 
beginning of the King's love, was no great diſtance of 
time. There we muſt ſtop, But it is going too far, to 
ground upon this nearneſs, as a certain fact, that Henry 
undertook the proſecution of his Divorce with Catherine, 
on purpoſe to marry Ann Bullen. I ſay, moreover, that 
though there was no difficulty about the times, and they 
exactly correſponded, yet as to what paſſed in the King's 
Breaſt, it would be only Conjecture. 


(1) Dated Aug 1. 1527, See Herbert, p. 84. 
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I have enlarged a little on this point, becauſe the il- 1527 

luſtrious Author of the Hiſtory of the Reformation ſeems go 
to leave it ſomething in the dark. Beſides, I thought it 
requiſite to curb the over-confident, by informing the Rea- 
ders of what is true, and what doubtful in the matter, 
We ſee it in many Hiſtories, and hear it every day poſitive- 
ly affirmed, as if there was no difficulty, that Henry's Love 
for Ann Bullen was the ſole Cauſe of his Divorce with 
Catherine of Arragon, though, as I have ſhewn, it can 
only be ſaid by conjecture, and the conjecture it ſelf 
does not countenance that notion, Not that Henry VIII 
is to be conſidered as a Prince incapable of being miſled 
by his Paſſion, even to the ſacrificing Catherine of Arra- 
gon to Ann Bullen. Why ſhould he have been more 
ſcrupulous with reſpect to Catherine, than he was with 
regard to Ann herſelf, whom he made no difficulty to ſa- 
crifice to a third Wife, as will hereafter be ſeen. He was 
a Prince of an impetuous "Temper, who could bear no 
oppoſition to his Will. The Flatteries of his Subjects, 
and the extravagant Praiſes continually beſtowed on him 
by the Sovereigns who ſtood in need of him, had poſſeſ- 
ſed him with ſuch a conceit of his own Merit, that be 
imagined his Actions ought to have been the ſtandard of 
good Senſe, Reaſon, and Juſtice, When therefore it is 
faid, his love for Ann Bullen cauſed him eagerly to puſh 
the affair of his Divorce, of which otherwiſe the difficulties 
would perhaps have diſcouraged him, nothing is affirmed 
repugnant to his Character. Only care muſt be taken, 
not to aſſert for an undoubted T ruth, what is but a bare 
Conjecture, 

However this be, without dwelling longer upon the n 7 
King's ſecret motives, and endeavouring to diſcover his % Di: 


Ol 


Thoughts, which lie hid from human eyes, let us con- — 9 
tent our ſelves with. what he publiſhed himſelf. In the Burr+, 
firſt place, he ſaid, He was troubled in conſcience for his 
Marriage with Catherine, and indeed he had but too 

much reaſon. The wonder is, that he had not theſe 
ſcruples more early. He had married his Brother's Wi- 

dow, and found it forbidden by the Law of Moſes. It 

is true, he had the Pope's diſpenſation. But he could not 

be ignorant that many learned Divines were of opinion, 

that the Pope could not diſpenſe with the Laws of God. 

This was ſufficient to give him very juſt Scruples. As I A 
ſoon as theſe doubts had poſſeſſed him, he was willing to 7.” 
clear them, and found in Thomas Aquinas what he had % 
perhaps inattentively read many times: Firſt, that the Buna. 
Levitical Laws are moral and eternal: Secondly, that 

the Pope cannot diſpenſe with the Laws of God, be- 

cauſe to diſpenſe with a Law, one muſt be ſuperior [or 
equal] to the Law-giver. This deciſion of a Divine, 

for whom he had a great eſtcem, confirming his ſcruples, 

he deſired Archbiſhop JYarham, who had formerly de- 

clared againſt the Marriage, to conſult the Biſhops of 
England upon this occaſion. ' Some affirm, that Longland Wolfey len 
his Confeſſor cheriſhed his doubts, by the private orders 2 15 
of Cardinal Molſey, which is not improbable. The Queen pai. Viz, 
was Aunt of the Emperor, with whom olſey had reaſon Burn 
to be diſpleaſed. Beſides, the Favorite loved not the Queen ou 
herſelf, becauſe ſhe could not help ſhewing how much 

ſhe was offended, that a Biſhop, a Cardinal, a Legate of 
the Holy See, ſhould lead fo ſcandalous a life. However Ti B/#: 


condemn i 


this be, ſoon after the Archbiſhop preſented to the King 3g. 


a writing, under the Hands and Seals of all the Biſhops, «ith Cache- 


wherein they condemned his Marriage as contrary to dus g, 
common decency, and the Law of God. Only Viſber jg... 
Biſhop of Reche/ter refuſing to ſet his hand, it is ſaid the 
Archbiſhop made another write his name unknown to 

him (2). But the Biſhops were not the only Perſons 

of this opinion. Since Luther's Works began to appear, 77. Poop 
many People in England were put out of their former high — 95 4 
conceit of the Papal Power. As therefore the validity of Herber. 
the King's Marriage was wholly founded on Julius IT's 
Diſpenſation, it was publickly diſputed whether the Diſ- 
penſation could authorize a Marriage ſo notoriouſly repug- 

nant to the Law of God: Nay, many who were other- 

wiſe ſtrongly attached to the Court of Rome, could not 

reliſh the Doctrine of the Pope's diſpenſing with the 

divine Laws. All theſe things conſpired either to Þ 


or confirm the King's ſcruples. clin of 


But it was not only ſcruples of Conſcience that Henry r 


alledged to juſtify his deſign. He pretended, that though %% 1. 
he were regardleſs of his ſalvation, or able to overcome Xing. 
his ſcruples, the good of his People required the preven- Buracts 
tion of an inconvenience which was eaſily to be foreſeen. 

He had but one Daughter, and very likely ſhould have 

no more Children, if his Marriage were not annulled. 

If therefore, after his deceaſe, the validity of his marriage 

with Catherine ſhould come to be queſtioned, he foreſaw 


(2) This particular is not very certain. See Hurnet Ref, Tom, III. p. 38. It was ſigned on Jul 1, by Barbam, Tinftal, Fiſher, and the P ſhops of 


Carlijle, Ely, St. Aſapb, Lynceln, aud Bach, 
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England would again be involved, on account of the Suc- 
ceſſion, in troubles from whence ſhe was but juſt freed, 

Mary bis Daughter, the King of Scotland his Nephew, 

the Queen Dowager of France, could equally pretend to 

the Crown, upon very plauſible Reaſons. Mary could 

alledge the Pope's . diſpenſation againſt ſuch as ſhould 

charge her with her being born of an unlawful Marriage. 

The King of Scotland, who was next Heir after her, 

could maintain, the Diſpenſation was not valid. The 

Queen Dowager the King's Siſter could alledge, that the 

firſt was Illegitimate, and the ſecond, a Foreigner. "Theſe 

ſeveral Claims might eaſily kindle a civil war in Eng- 

/and, where it was but too viſible that each would find 

Adherents , not to mention the foreign ſuccours they 

might be ſupported with, Henry therefore imagined there 

was but one way to prevent this danger, namely, by an- 

nulling his Marriage, and taking another Wife, by whom, 

with God's blefling, he might have Sons. He to whom 

the ſecrets of all hearts are open, can only know for 

certain, whether this Thought was inſtilled into him by 

the danger he foreſaw, by his averſion to the Queen, or 

by his Love for Ann Bullen. But however this may be, 

independently of the ſeveral motives aſcribed to him, it is 

certain, there was great danger of the Kingdom's being 

one day expoſed to a civil War, if the King remained till 

death in his preſent ſtate, and he ſaw no other way to 

come out of it, than by annulling his Marriage. It is 

true, he foreſaw great oppoſition from the Emperor the 

Queen's Nephew, who was then very powerful, But on 

the other hand, as that Monarch had himſelf ſhown on 

this occaſion ſcruples, which hindered him from eſpouſing 

Mary, Henry hoped, he would not obſtinately maintain 

what he had himſelf queſtioned. Beſides, the juncture 

iecined very favorable for his purpoſe. The Pope, who 

was Priſoner in the Caſtle of St. Angels, ſeemed to have 

no other reſſource to be reſtored to his former ſtate, than 

the aſhftance of France and England, and Henry did not 

queſtion that Frdcis, who ſtood in need of him, would 

promote his Proceedings to the utmoſt of his power. 

As to the reſt, he never doubted the Pope's authority, 

reckoning that Clement VII could revoke a Diſpenſation 

granted by Julius II. Nay, Cardinal Molſey warranted 

the ſucceſs of the affair, whether he had already gained 

the Pope, or imagined, that Clement in his preſent cir- 

cumſtances could deny the King nothing. So, it was 

reſolved the Suit ſhould be moved in the Court of Rome, 

1 to cauſe the Marriage to be annulled. 

ute be The beſt reaſon that could be alledged, was, That 

% Tulius's diſpenſation was contrary to the divine Law, 

E >... and that alone ought to have been ſufficient. But it 
would have been imprudent to begin with diſputing the 

1 Prerogative of the Roman Pontiffs, when a favour was to 

en in be asked of the Court of Rome. Recourſe therefore was 

e l tg be had to another expedient, which was to find Nul- 

lities in Julius's Bull, and ſhow it was procured by falſe 

ſurmizes, and untrue ſuggeſtions, which rendered the Bull 
revocable, even according to the Rules of the Court of 
the Rota (1). And this was not very difficult. The Bull 
was grounded upon Henry's and Catherine's requeſt, ſet- 
ting forth that their marriage was neceſſary to preſerve 
Peace between England and Spain, And here were 
found two reaſons for revoking the Bull. The firſt, 
that Henry being then but twelve years old, could not 
be deemed to have any political views, whence it was in- 
ferred, that the requeſt was not his own. The ſecond, 
that the ſuggeſtion was falſe, ſince as matters then ſtood 
between Spain and England, the Marriage was not at 
all neceſſary for the preſervation of Peace between the 
two Crowns, and conſequently Julius II had been ſur- 
prized. Another Nullity was found, as the Bull having 
no other foundation than the maintenance of Peace and 
Union between Henry VII and the King and Queen of 
Spain, this reaſon ceaſed when the Marriage was conſum- 
mated, fince Henry VII and Iſabella were now dead. 
In fine, it was 4 that Henry VIII having proteſted 
againſt his marriage before conſummation, thereby renoun- 
ced the liberty granted him by the Bull, and therefore 
another Bull was neceſſary to render the Marriage valid. 
But all theſe reaſons were produced only to afford the 
Pope a pretence to revoke Fulius's diſpenſation. For, if 
the contrariety of the Diſpenſation to the divine Law, was 
not the real foundation of ſuing for the Divorce, nothing 
would have been more eaſy for the Pope, than to quiet 
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of 


(1) It is a Maxim in Law, that if 
de annulled atterwards- Burnet. Tom. I. 
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the King's Conſcience, by confirming whatever had been 1527. 
done, by a new Bull. 

Mean while, as the Pope's compliance was not doubted Knight . 
in his preſent circumſtances, the King fent Doctor %% 7 Rome 
Knight Secretary of State to Rome, to defire him to ſign 1,4... 
four Inſtruments drawn in England. The firſt was a 
Commiſſion to Cardinal Molſey, to try and decide the 
affair with ſome Engliſh Biſhops. The ſecond was a Bull 
Decretal, declaring the King's Marriage with Catherine 
void, becauſe Arthur's with the ſame Princeſs was con- 
ſummated. By the third, the Pope granted the King « 
Diſpenſation to marry another Wife. By the fourth, ke 
promiſed never to repeal any of the three foregving 
Acts. | 

Knight departed from ugland in Ju, about the 
time the Cardinal began his journey to confer with the 3 
King of France (2). But as the Pope was Priſoner, and e; 
guarded by a Spaniſh Captain, it was impoſſible for Herbert. 
Knight to have an audience. He found means however 
to convey to him a Memorial (3), containing the ſum of 
his Commiſſion, to which the Pope returned a favorable 
anſwer. He made believe he would grant whatever the 
King defired, though the Emperor had already required 
him by the General of the Franciſcans, not to do any 
thing in th ut affair, without communicating, it to his Mi- 
niſters. By the way, this ſhows, Fenry had reſolved 
long before to ſue for his divorce, ſince the Emperor had 
time to hear of it, and ſend to the Pope. As it was not 
practicable for Knight to treat with the Pope in Perſon, 
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Burnt» 
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the matter was carried no farther at that time. At Wolley's 
length, the news of the Pope's going to be releaſed, — 2 


reaching England, Cardinal /Yolſey writ to Sir Gregory Burner. 
Caſſali (4) the King's ordinary Ambaſſador at Rome, to 
order him to join with Knight, and preis the Pope to 
grant the King's requeſt. "This Letter was worded in 

very ſtrong terms, and ſhowed the Cardinai's defire that 

the Divorce ſhould be effected. It was dated the 5th of 
December 1527, the Cardinal not yet knowing, that the 

the Pope had made his eſcape the gth of the ſame 
month (5). 

Clement VII being retired to Orvieto, Knight went (6) Knight a 

and talked with him about the affair. The Pope owned ©!" 
he had received his Memorial, and promiſed again to do Pe; 
all that lay in his power for the King's ſatisſaction, but Burn-t- 
prayed him not to be too haſty. His circumſtances then «4 ries tc 
were ſuch, that he did not yet know, whether he ſhould 8% Cn. 
want the King of England, or whether the Emperor 
would agree with him. Wherefore he deſired to gain 
time, in order to proceed as ſhould beſt ſuit with his in- 
tereſt. But for that reaſon, and becauſe the King's or- 
ders were urgent and poſitive, Rigi would not delay his 
Negotiation. He earneſtly preſſed the Pope, who promiſed D 
at laſt to ſign the Acts, on condition no uſe ſhould be , 
made of them, till the Germans and Spaniards were de- Ar. 
parted out of Italy. Knight willingly accepted of the con- 
dition, imagining, when the Inttruments ready figned 
were in the King's hands, he would uſe them whea ke 
pleaſed. But the Pope was not eaſily to be deceived. 
Whilſt he feigned to have no other view than to ſatisfy 
the King, he was only contriving to gain time, being 
ready to ſacrifice him if he found it for his advantage, He 
uſed therefore all his art to prolong the affair, by means 
unſuſpected by the King. To this end, he told Knight 
that before the Inſtruments were executed, he ſhould be 
glad to talk with the Cardinal San#orum Quatuor. 

The Pope having thus engaged, Xnight and Caſſali put be finds 
fancied they had no more to do, than to prepoſſeſs in 
the King's favour the Cardinal, whom the Pope intended ind f 
to conſult, They were at no great pains to ſucceed, %, promiſes, 
ſince, beſides ten thouſand Ducats which they had in hand Herbert 
to reward ſuch as ſhould do them ſervice, they were em- 
powered to make what farther promiſes, they ſhould think 
fit, in the King's name. The Cardinal examining the 
Inſtruments ſent from England, found very great faults, 
e in the Legate's Commiſſion, and took upon 
him to draw one more perſect. Which done, Knight 
and Cafe waited on the Pope, and preſſed him to ſign. 

He did not abſolutely refuſe, but ſaid, The Emperor 
having required him not to act in that buſineſs without 
imparting it to him, it was neceſſary to find ſome ex- 
pedient to excuſe ſo haſty a proceeding : That there- 
fore it would be proper to cauſe Lautrec to march to- 
wards Orvieto, and preſs him in his maſter's name to 


means 10 de- 


lay the per- 


the Pope be ſurpriſed in any thing, and Bulls be procured upon falſe Suggeſtions and untrue ſurmiſes, they may 


40 
Cardinal, by the way. Herbert. p. 99+ 


| p- 
2) Knight had Orders to adviſe with the 
3) By corrupting ſome of his Guards. Burnet. Tom. I. p. 


200 The Family of the Caſſali being three Brothers, 4 . by the King as his Agents in Italy, both at Rome, Fenice, and other Places. 


nee. Tom. I. p. 4c. 

(5) The Letter is dated the 
Burnet's Collection, N. 3d. B. II. Vol; 1. 

) About the end of December. Burnet Tom. I. p. 47+ 
No. 39. Vol. I. 


gth of December, and not the 25th as Rapin ſays by miſtake 3 the Original is vet extant in the Corron, Libr, Vitel. B. 9 
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give the King of Frgland ſatisſaction. Lautrec being 
then at [ologna, to get him to march to Orvieto, there 
would have been occalion for orders from the Court of 
France, which would have taken up much time, W here- 
ſore Henry's Agents rejected the expedient, their aim 
being to finiſh the aftair before the Emperor had notice 
thereof, At laſt the Pope, finding himſelf extremely 
prefled, delivered to them the Commiſſion for Cardinal 
Il/ilſey, with the Bull of Diſpenſation for the King (1), 
and promiſed to fend into England the Bull Decretal to 
null the Marriage (2). But here the Pope uſed an ar- 
tifice, which the Agents perhaps did not ſufficiently con- 
ider. He dated theſe two Inſtruments from the time 
he was Priſoner in the Caſtle of St. Angelos. So, when 
the King had them in his power, he did not think 
fit to make uſe of them, leſt it ſhould be objected that 
the Pope had granted them only with deſign to obtain 
tis Liberty by the aſſiſtance he expected from England. 
Belides, all Acts executed by a Priſoner may be deemed 
void, veherzof the "Treaty of Madrid was a late inſtance. 
Thus, how urgent foever the King was to end the affair, 
he found at the cloſe of the year 1527, that he had yet 
made n progreſs. 

Clement VII had time, during his Captivity, ſeriouſly 
to reliect upon his paſt Conduct, which had been very 
unſucceſsful, hecauſe he had ſwerved from the maxims 
of his molt able Predeceflors. He had prepoſterouſly en- 
gaved in a War with the Emperor, whereas Alexander VI, 
Julius It, and Les X, after ſowing diſſention among the 
Princes, left them for the moſt part to decide their 
quarre!s, and then ſided with the ſtrongeſt, or if they 
engaged in a War, it was commonly at other people's 
expence, But for once, Clement VII, after draining his 
Treaſure in maintaining an army, had loſt Florence, 
Parma, Nuggie, Rome itſelf, with the beſt part of the 
Eccletiaſtical State, and ſcen himſelf captive and ranſomed, 
Ihis was ſufficient to make him wiſer, and take another 
courſe. As ſyon as the Ambaſſadors of France, England, 
and Venice, ſaw him ſecure at Orvieto from the outrages 
ot the Imperialiſts, they preſſed him to declare againſt 
the Emperor. They thought if he could not aſſiſt the 
League with temporal Arms, he might at leaſt, by 
means of his ſpiritual, embroil the common enemy , 
whom he ſeemed to have nqgraſon to regard. But he 
himſelf conſidered this affair in a different light. Having 
learned by ſad experience, that he had been the dupe of 
h:s Allies, he refolved to be no longer guided by their 
intereſted Counſels, So, without diſcovering his thoughts, 
he only told them, that his joining in the League would 
only draw upon him freſh miſchiets, without procuring 
them any advantage: That beſides, it was neceſſary for 
the benefit of Chr:i/?endom, there ſhould be a Mediator 
to labour to procure Peace, and that was all he could do 
in the ſtate he was reduced to, Nevertheleſs, he inti- 
mated to them, that he might take other meaſures, if 
Lautrec approached to oblige the Emperor's Troops to a- 
bandon Rome. This indeed was his ſole aim, to free the 
ecclefiattical State from that foreign Army, in order to 
be able to act moſt agreeably to his intereſt. 

At Jait, Lautrec departing from Bologna the gth of 
Jauuary, took the road to Naples, having firſt ſent the 
Prince of Vaudemont and la Trimouille to the Pope, to 
preſs him to declare. But Clement found means to excuſe 
limſelf, without however a politive denial, He ſaw, as 
I may ſay, all Europe in motion, and was willing to wait 
the ſucceſs of the War, in order to take juſter meaſures 
than before, So, it was not pollible by any means to 
bring him to a Declaration. He only made believe, that 
if Francis and Henry would cauſe Ravenna and Cervia 
to be reſtored to him, he would join with them. This 
was an advantage he would willingly have reaped from 
their inſtances, without being debarred from finding ſome 
other evaſion, to prevent his declaring after the recovery 
ot theie two places, Mean while, he was thinking how 
to treat ſecretly with the Emperor, from whom he had 
greater expectations than trom his Allies. Indeed, his 
chief aim being to teftore the Houſe of the Medici to 
the Government of Florence, he perceived that he could 
nut accompliſh it without the Emperor's help, ſince the 
Allies were concerned to ſupport the Florentines, who were 
become Parties in the League, But it would have been 
imprudent in him to declare for the Emperor, when that 
\Tonarch was weak in Tah, and ſo powerful an army 
was muching to invade the Kingdom of Naples, It was 
there!ore neceſſary for him to wait, till the event of the 

Var enabled him to refolve with ſafety, This was the 


(3) Bat he begged with many Sighs 2 Tears, that the King would not precipitate things, or expoſe him to be uadone, by beginning any. Procels 
Hurnet. Tom. I. p. 48. 


(2) The Cudingl Surftrum guatuor got of the Engliſh Ambaſſadors four thouſand Crowns for a reward for his good Service. 161d» 
3) Or rather (© wwear 7%. He put it on as ſoon as he came into the French Territories, Herbert, p. 941 
(4; Ordered him to be taken into Cuſtedy, Cc. Hall, fol. 171. 
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true reaſon which obliged him to uſe many artifices, to 
try to diſpleaſe neither the Emperor, nor the King of 
France, nor the King of England. If, inſtead of unad- 
viſedly engaging in a War, he had before taken this 
courſe, he might have fold his favours at any rate. At 
leaſt, he would not have had the mortification to be a cap- 
tive in Rome itſelt. 

But though the Pope refuſed to declare, the Kings of Fr, ... 
France and England were not the leſs eager in the pur. He g 
ſuit of their Projects. On the 21ſt of Fanuary 1528, | 
their Ambaſſadors in Spain demanded the Emperor's leave ' 8g 
to retire, and next day Clarenceux and Gurenne, Heralds, Hl. 
one of England, the other of France, proclaimed war a- fastest 
gainſt him. This was done with great ſolemnity, = 


152k. 
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Claim 7 - 


the Herten. 
Emperor being ſeated on his Throne, and attended by all F. Dani, 


his Grandees. He anſwered each in particular, but in a 

very different manner. Speaking to the Engl Herald, 7% Enge. 
he made uſe of civil and honorable Terms, denoting, he '” ee 
was not at all pleaſed with having the King his maſter d. 
for an enemy, He complained however, that Henry had 
uſed him ill, in deſigning to give him in marriage a Prin- 
ceſs whom he propoſed to baſtardize, ſince he was ſuing 
to be divorced from the Queen her Mother. But he 
threw all the blame on the boundleſs ambition of Cardinal 
Wilſey. He ſaid, the Cardinal would have obliged him to 
employ his arms in Italy to make him Pope, and thought 
himſelf injured, becauſe he would not diſturb the Peace of 
Chriſtendom for his ſake. As for the Sums, of which 
Henry demanded payment, he denied, he had ever refuſed 
to diſcharge the debt. But added, that the Zng//h Am- 
baſſadors not having brought with them the original ob- 
ligations, nor even a power to give him a diſcharge, Hen 2 
was in the wrong to complain. As to the Indemnity he IF 
demanded, he knew the King of France had taken it : 
upon him in the Treaty of Madrid. As for the penalty 3 
of five hundred thouſand Crowns, in caſe he reſuſed to 4 
marry the Princeſs Mary, he replied, it was not his I | 
fault: That he had demanded her of tfe King her Fa- 4 
ther, by Ambaſladors ſent on purpoſe, and that Henry 1 
had refuſed to ſend her: That beſides, before that time . 
Henry had offered her to the King of Scotland : In ſhort, 
That he could not lawfully claim that Sum, before he had 
proved that he had himſelf performed all the Articles ol 
the Treaty of J/indſer. Such was the Emperor's anſwer 
to the Declaration of War made by Henrys Herald, In 
his anſwer to the French Herald, he ſpoke not with ſo 


mind of the meflage he ſent him by the Archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux his Amballador, That it would be better for them 
to decide their quarrel by ſingle Combat, but that he had not 
received any anſwer. Probably, the Ambaſſador had not 
thought fit to deliver that Meſſage to the King, ſince 
he ſeemed extremely ſurprized when he heard it from 
the Herald's mouth. In a few days, he ſent the fame p pan. 
Herald to the Emperor, with a Challenge under his own Haben, 
hand, wherein he gave him the Lie in form, and required Hu 
him to afſure him the field to fight hand to hand, The 
Challenge was dated March 28. 1528. The Emperor 
ſent his anſwer by one of his Heralds, who was charged 
to tell him by word of mouth very diſagreeable things. 
The Herald coming to Paris, could not obtain leave Heber 
without great difficulty, to put on (3) his Coat of Arms 
when he entered the City. The King expected him on 
his Throne, ſurrounded with a great number of Princes 
and Lords. But he had ſcarce began to ſpeak, before 
the King interrupted him, and demanded whether he had 
brought the Security of the Field. The Herald deſired 


eren rere FPyWAa 


leave to proceed with what he had to ſay from the Empe- 
ror ; the King refuſed to hear him, ſaying, he had re- þ 
quired only the Security of the Field, and that all the G 


reſt was to no purpoſe. Thus ended this affair, which 
had now made great noiſe, . The two Monarchs gave 
publick marks of their Courage, by their mutual Chal- 
lenges, and yet there was no great labour required to pre- 
vent them from deciding their quarrel in a way fo un- 
common to great Princes. 

Huge de Mendiſa the Emperor's Ambaſſador at London, g 47 / 
hearing what had paſſed in Spam, would have retired. watt. 
But Cardinal Welſey (4) ſent him word that Clarenceur , 5 ., 
had exceeded his Inſtructions in proclaiming War againſt x,y; 5 
the Emperor, and ſhould be puniſhed at his return. 0 
Whereupon the Ambaſſador ſent an Expreſs to inform the |, | 
Emperor of what the Cardinal had ſaid, Clarenceux, who 
was ſtill in Spain, ſurprized that he ſhould be made ac- 
countable for what he had expreſs orders, demanded, and 


obtained 
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Book XV. 20. HE 


obtained an authentick Copy of the Ambaſſador's Let- 
ter (1). Upon his arrival in England, he waited on the 
King (2), before he ſpoke with the Cardinal, and ſhowed 
him the Letter, with three others, writ with the Cardi- 
nab's own hand, whereby he gave him expreſs orders to 
declare War againſt the Emperor. Henry, aſtoniſhed at 
his Minifter's preſumption, fell into a great paſſion with 
him before the whole Court. Nay, he would perhaps 
have entirely diſgraced him, had he not been with-held 
by the conſideration of the affair of the Divorce, where 
he could not proceed without him. He made him how- 
ever undergo a terrible mortification, by cauſing this affair 
to be examined in the Council, This Inquiry would 
doubtleſs have been fatal to the Miniſter, if the King had 
been pleaſed to purſue it, but he was contented with the 
Cardinal's ꝓroteſtation, that he thought to have acted a- 
erceably to his Majeſty's Intentions. 

The Emperor's anſwer to Clarenceux being made pub- 
lick in England, by the Spaniſb Ambaſſador's means, the 
Cardinal was afraid it would cauſe ill effects among the 


people, conſidering the weakneſs of the motives alledged 


by the King for undertaking the War. For this reaſon he 
allembled in the Star-Chamber (3) all the great Lords then 
at Court (4), to whom he made a Speech, aggravating as 
much as poflible the Injuries, the King had received from 
the Emperor, and his reaſons to demand ſatisfaction by 
Arms. But let him ſay what he would, though every 
one outwardly applauded him, what the Emperor faid to 
the Herald, that the War was cauſed only by the Cardi- 
nal's private diſcontent, made deeper Impreſſion than all 
the Arguments the Miniſter could alledge (5). The peo- 
ple openly exclaimed againſt a War which was going to 
ruin the Kingdom, to gratify the Favorite's paſſion. Nay, 
ſome went farther than murmurs. As the Trade with the 
Latb- Countries was interrupted by the Declaration of War, 
and the Merchants would buy no more Cloth which they 
could not vend, the Clothiers riſe in arms (6). Where- 
upon the Cardinal ordered the Merchants to buy the 
Cloths as uſual, threatening in caſe of refuſal to buy them 
himſelf, and fell them to the Foreigners. But they made 
a Jeſt of this threat, and continued obſtinate, reſolving 
not to render themſelves liable to inevitable Loffes for his 
fake. An Embaſly from the Governeſs of the Low-Coun- 
tries (7) to the King whilſt theſe things were in agitation, 
freed the Cardinal trom his embaraſſment. "The Ambaſ- 
ſadors acquainting him, that if the King pleaſed to conſent 
to a Fruce with the Low-Countries, tor the mutual be- 
nefit of Trade, the Governeſs would readily agree to it; 
this overture being debated in Council, it was reſolved, 
notwithſtanding the French Ambaſlador's oppoſition, to 
agree to a Truce for eight months, which was ſigned the 
Sth of June. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the affairs of J- 
taly were in ſuch a fituation as gave Francis room to ex- 
pet Lautrec's Expedition in the Kingdom of Naples 
would be crowned with ſucceſs, though afterwards it ended 
very unfortunately for him. Lautrec going from Bologna 
the gth of Fanuary, arrived the 1oth of February on the 
borders of Naples, and marching into Abruzzo, became 
maſter of that Province, and afterwards of part of Apulia. 
It was not without extreme difficulty, that the Prince of 
Orange obliged the Imperialiſts to quit Rome, where for 
ten Months they had exerciſed all ſorts of Rapine and Vi- 
olence, Though the Imperial Army went not from 
Nome till the 17th of February, they got before Lautrec, 
who had taken a longer way in order to procure Money, 
which he wanted exceedingly, the King of France, ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, not having ſent him what he had 
promiled, The Imperialiſts being poſted at Treya, he of- 


\-. fered them battle, but as they thought proper to retire to 


Naples, purſued his march, and arrived in the beginning 
of May before that Capital, which he beſieged in form ac- 
cording to his orders. Sixteen French Gallies commanded 
by Andrea Doria, eight more under the Conduct of Phi- 
l/1pin; Doria his Nephew, with twenty two from Venice, 
were to block up Naples by Sea, whilſt Lautrec with thir- 
ty thouſand Men betieged the City by Land. But when 
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he opened the Siege he had only Philippins's eight Gallies. 1525, 
Thoſe of Venice came very late, and Andrea Doria who 
was diſpleaſed with the King of France, and had thoughts 
of entering into the Emperor's Service, detained the ſix- 
teen Gallies at Genca, under divers pretences. Mean 
while, a Sea-fizht between Philippino and the Imperialiſts, 
wherein Meucada was ſlain, and the Marquiſs del Late 
taken priſoner, made Lautrec hope he ſhould reduce Na- 
ples by Famine, though himſelf wanted all things in his 
Camp. His hopes were increaſed by the arrival of the 
two and twenty Venetian Gallies, which joined thoſe of 
Phil/ppins, The buſineſs now was to ſee who could bear 74+ P 
Famine longeſt, the Beſiegers or the Beſieged, who were Freuen 
equally in want of Proviſions. But the French had, be- 3 
ſides Scarcity, a very great diſadvantage, as the Plague 
made terrible ravage among them, and continually dim 
niſhed their number. At length, Andrea Doria having 
agreed with the Emperor, recalled his Nephew Philippine 
with his eight Gallies. Shortly after, the Fenetian Gallic 
being obliged to go upon the Coatt of Calabria to provide 
themſelves with Biskets, the Beſieged took that opportu- 
nity to convey into the City abundance of Proviſion», 
whilſt Lautrec remained in a very bad condition, without 
Victuals or Money, and with an Army grievoully afflicted 
with the Plague. Moſt of his general Officers were deat, 1,-:rec”, 
or ſick, and to compleat the misfortune, he was himfelt 2“. 
ſeized with the Peſtilence, which carried him oft the 16th &t* 
of Aygu/t (8). The Marquiſs of Sa/uzzo, who took up- 9 Siege 
on him the Command of the ruined Army, reſolving at , 4r 
laſt to raiſe the Siege, with great difficulty retired to A. f. 
verſa, where he was immediately beſieged, and in few 
days, forced to capitulate, ſurrendering himſelf with all 
the principal Officers of his Army, into the hands of the 
Imperialiſts. Thus, the fine Army Lautrec had led before 
Naples, was entirely diſperſed. Moreover, France had Dotii'reftere 
lately loſt Genoa, taken by Andrea Doria, in the Em- 3" ney 
peror's name, aſter which, purſuant to his agreement with Try 4 * 
that Monarch, he reſtored his Country to Liberty, and Cen. 
eſtabliſhed a Government which ſtill ſubſiſts to this day. 
Thus the affairs of /taly, which in the beginning of the 
year had fo promiſing an aſpect for Francrs, were fo en- 
tirely altered, that he had ſcarce any thing left in that 
Country. 8 

The knowledge of what paſſed in Jtaly this Campain . »rinua- 
will be of no little ſervice to diſcover the motives of the %% me 
Pope's Conduct in the affair of the Divorce. Henry deem- py. 
ed the affair ended, when he heard the Pope had left it to 
Cardinal J/ol/ey's deciſion. But when, after much diffi- 
culty, he had obtained this Commiſſion for the Cardinal, 
with a Bull Decretal, declaring the Marriage void, and a 
Diſpenſation to marry again, he found however there was 
yet nothing done. The Commiſſion was dated from the 74e Fefe, 
Caſtle of St. Angels, whilſt the Pope was a priſoner, 7 2 
which rendered it entirely null, and conſequently there Kine, N 
was a neceſſity of renewing it. The Decretal had no 
Clauſe to hinder the Pope from revoking it if he pleaſed. 
In fine, the Diſpenſation was only conditional, in caſe the 
King's Marriage with Catherine ſhould be declared void. 
Beſides, there were certain reſtrictions inſerted, leaving 
the Pope at liberty to repeal it. For Inſtance, he granted Herbert. g. 
the Diſpenſation, as far as might be without offending 33 I's 
God. Notwithjtanding any prohibitions of the divine Law, 
or other Conſtitutions and Ordinances whatever to the con- 
trary, as far as the authority Apoſtolical reached (g). Henry Heny (ins 
was not a little concerned to fee that he could not ule. '7 ag” 
theſe Bulls, without being liable to be moleſted. Never- BRülnet. 
theleſs, in the belief, that all this was owing to Inadver- 
tency, he ordered Sir Gregory Caſſali his Ambaſſador at 
Rome, to demand Bulls leſs liable to diſpute. Caſſali ſpoke 
of it frequently to the Pope, but could obtain no politive 
anſwer, Only the Pope finding himſelf preſſed, told him Pe ag- 
as a Secret, that he adviſed the King to proceed, and get »'< 46 the 
his Marriage annulled, by virtue of the Commiſſion given * _ 
the Legate (10), but with as little noiſe as poſſible, and Burger. 
marry the Woman deſired. He grounded this advice up- 
on its being much eaſier to confirm a thing when done, 
than to permit him to do it. He charged Caſſali how- 


(1) As the Courier went through Bayonne, the Letter was opened, and copied by the Governor of that place, who ſhewed it to Clarenceux. Hall. 


fol. 173. Herbert p. 90. 
2) At Hampton Court. Bid. 
(3) February 13. Hall. fol. 171. 
(4+) All Jnitices of the Peace and other honeſt Perſonages. Ibid. 


al tays, that after the concluſion of his Speech, ſome of the hearers knocked one another on the Elbow, and faid ſoftly he lieth 3 others 
id chic evil Wül never ſaid well z others aid, that the French Crowns made him ſpeak evil of the Emperor ; but they that knew all ſaid, it was u 
lem: to lie in uch an Audience. The common People were very ſorry that a War ſhoald happen with the Emperor, becauſe out of his Dominiong 
hey had {ately been ſupplied with Corn, When it was fo dear in England that it was fold for twenty fix Shillings and Eight-pence a Quarter. Hal, 


tol. 166, 172, 
(6) Eſpecially in Suffo/t. Hall, fol. 173+ 
(7) On May 29. Hall, fol. 174. 


3 Of the Plague died alſo Sir Robert Jerningbam Gentleman of the Bed-chamber both to King Henry and Francis, who had the Command of two 
Dundted Horte in the Amy, paid by our King. Jabs Carew his Lieutenant had his Company, but he died of the ſame Diſeaſe. Herb. p. 98+----- As 
the Pogue raged in Jtaly, o did the Sweating-Sickneſs all this Summer in England, whereof died Sir Francis Pointz , Sir William Compron, and Wit- 


lin Carew Eſq; Hall. fol. 176. 


\9) Lord Herbert gives not this Bull as Authentick, but as very Probable. Rapin. | | 
(19) Ur Katim cummitiat Cauſam, aliam uxorem ducat, litem ſequatur, mittatur pro legato, Cc. Burnet's Celle. T. I. p. 26. 
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1523, ever, not to let the King know, this Suggeſtion came 
from him. Henry looked upon this advice as a Snare 
laid for him by the Pope. He conſidered, it was not 
poſſible to have ſuch a Cauſe tried without noiſe, ſince it 
was neceſſary the Queen ſhould be heard, otherwiſe the 
Sentence would be evidently void. In the next place, 
had he done what he was adviſed to, he would have been 
entirely at the Pope's Mercy, who, according to the opi- 
nion of the Canoniſts, might have refuſed to confirm the 
Legate's Sentence, as well as the conſequent Marriage. 
So, the affair being taken into conſideration, it was 
thought more proper to apply directly to the Pope for 

Gardiner new Bulls. Purſuant to this reſolution, the King ſent (1) 
and Fox Stephen Gardiner, Cardinal Holſey's Secretary, and Ed- 


ſent 19 Rome ward Fox (2) to manage the aftair, Their Inſtructions 
to haſten the n * 


Bull. were to demand ſor the Cardinal a new Commiſſion, ap- 
Their Ia- pointing him Judge of the Cauſe, with Powers to null 
eg the King's Marriage, if he thought proper, and yet to de- 
Burnet, Clare his Daughter legitimate; to preſs the Pope to give 
Suype. him a promiſe under his hand, not to revoke the Le- 
gate's Commiſſion ; to demand a Bull Decretal to null 
the King's Marriage, and a Diſpenſation to eſpouſe ano- 
ther Wiſe without any reſtriction. In ſhort, the Envoys 
had orders to acquaint the Pope, that the Divorce was 
nut adviſed by the Cardinal, and to diſplay the extraor- 
dinary Merit of the Lady the King intended to eſpouſe. 
This was Ann Bullen, as may eafily be gueſſed, ſince the 
King no longer concealed his love for her. It was very 
proper to tell the Pope, that the Cardinal was not Au- 
thor of the Counſel which had induced the King to ſue 
vol. I p. 52. for a Divorce, ſince he was required for Judge. And yet 
Collect. the Letters he ſent by Gardiner and Fox, and which are 
pe 28, Sc. in the Hiſtory of the Reformation, clearly ſhow he was 
infinitely deſirous the thing ſhould ſucceed, Finally, it 
appears that the King was ftill willing to have ſome con- 
deſcenſion for the Queen and the Emperor her Nephew, 
ſince he required that the Legate ſhould have Powers to 
declare Mary legitimate. Perhaps too this was an effect of 
the love he had for her. 
le Pope's: When Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto (3), Lautrec 
artful ma- was marching to Naples, But his progreſs was yet ſo in- 
Ho conſiderable, that it was difficult to judge of the Succeſs 
Guicciard, t his undertaking, eſpecially as the Imperialiſts were now 
de arted from Rome in order to oppoſe his paſſage. Nav, 
it was likely, there would be a Battle, and as the Event 
was doubtful, the Pope took care not to incur the Em- 
peror's reſentment, in caſe his Arms were victorious, So, 
to gain time, he ſent the King a Letter in Cypher, as if 
he meant to acquaint him with a Secret, and yet it was not 
poſſible to diſcover his Intention. This Letter not being 
very welcome, the Envoys had orders to infiſt upon theic 
H:s Inter demands. But, at that time the face of affairs was ſome- 
and Prejecti, thing changed. Lautrec had now made Conqueſts in the 
Kingdom of Naples, and the Prince of Orange, unable to 
ſtop his march, was retired to the Metropolis, which pro- 
bably, was going to be inveſted, It would therefore have 
been very imprudent to diſoblige Henry, when the King 
of France his Ally was upon the point of becoming very 
powerful in /taly, So, Clement being greatly embaraſſed 
in ſo nice a juncture, had recourſe to his uſual artifices, to 
try to gain time. He feigned to defire nothing fo ardent- 
ſy as to ſatisfy Henry, though he was reſolved in his own 
mind to do nothing effectual in his favour. His aim was 
to become maſter of the affair of the Divorce, and pro- 
long it till the events of the War ſhould determine him 
to content either the Emperor or the King. The Inte- 
reſt of his Houſe required that he ſhould manage the Em- 
gerur, becauſe it was by his means that he hoped to re- 
itore the MedicPs to Florence, That of his See was no 
'cis important. Henry demanded that he ſhould revoke a 
Diſpenſation granted by a Pope his Predeceſſor, upon the 
ſuppoſition that this Pope had not power to grant it, that 
„ properly ſpeaking, that he ſhould declare the Roman 
Pontitts had hitherto aſſumed a Prerogative which belong- 
ed not to them. This was a very difficult ſtep to be taken, 
at a time when great part of Germany had thrown off the 
Pope's Dominion, and nothing was every where heard but 
complaints and murmurs againſt the exorbitant Power 
they had uſurped. So, Clement's real deſign was to a- 
muſe the King with hopes he would conſent to his Di- 
vorce, till it was in his power to oppoſe it with ſafety. 
There is no occaſion to look for other myſteries in the 
Pope's Conduct, as will more plainly appear in the Sequel. 
As for the Arguments and Authorities alledged on both 


(1) They were ſent February 10. Burnet, T. I. p. 52. 


Vol. I. 


ſides, with reſpect to the main point in queſtion, from the 
Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, and the Canons, they were 
only ſo many amuſements which were extremely ſubſer- 
vient to the Pope's deſigns, but made little or no Impreſ- 
ſion upon him. | 

Clement VII, being in this diſpoſition, ſcrupled not 7: Pepe 
outwardly to grant the King whatever he required, On £'v* WI 
the 13th of April 1528, he ſigned a Bull, appointing Car- = Acts 
dinal Wolſey Judge of the Cauſe, jointly with the Arch- aa. 1%. 
biſhop of Canterbury, or any other Engliþ Prelate he XIV.) 237, 
ſhould think fit to chuſe, and gave him as ample Powers mg 
as the King defired. But beſides the above-mentioned In- | 
conveniences in the Decretal and Diſpenfation, the King's 
Council found two in Cardinal Molſey's new Commiſgon. 

The firſt was, That there was no Clauſe to hinder the 

Pope, from revoking it. The ſecond, 'T hat to appoint for 

ſole Judge of the Cauſe, a Cardinal devoted to the King, 

and actually his Prime Miniſter, would be a manifeſt nu]- 

lity, Theſe conſiderations obliged the King to deſire the 7 xi, ; 
Pope that he would join another Legate with Cardinal fre ©: 
I/ilſey, and poſitively promiſe not to revoke the Commiſ- _— * 
ſion. As, when this was demanded, Lautrec was now 2 . 
before Naples, and it was not doubted, he would become Wolfe). 
maſter of the City, as well as of all the reſt of the King- \ 
dom, the Pope granted whatever was deſired (4). He ap- 458. 
pointed theretore by a Bull dated at Orvieto the 6th of Cn, 
June, Thomas Molſey Cardinal of York, and Lorenzo Cam- 7 ef — 
pegis Cardinal Biſhop of Salisbury for his Legates a latere, gis, © 4 
giving them the ſame Powers he had granted to J/olſey a- Att. Pub, 3 
lone, appointing them his Vicegerents in the affair of the = 7295, 
Divorce, and committing to them his whole Authority (5 ). Burnet, 
He gave likewiſe, the 13th of Fuly, the promife under 7% Deren! 
his hand deſired by the King. In a word, he delivered to gym" 
Campegio a Decretal, nulling the King's Marriage, ex- 8 
preſſed in the very Terms which had as it were been 
dictated to him. It ſeemed Henry could deſire nothing 

more. But all the artifices of the Court of Rome were 

not yet known in England, The Pope only intended to 

gain time, in order to ſee the Iſſue of the Naples Expe- 

dition. To that end, he always placed ſome interval be- 

tween his Favours to the King, * was made ſole 

Judge in the affair of the Divorce, the 13th of April; 
Campegio was, in a Conſiſtory, declared his Aſſociate, a- 

bout the end of the ſame month ; but the Bull was not 

drawn till the 6th of Tune. His promiſe not to revoke 

the Commiſſion was not ſigned before the 23d of Fuly, 

In all appearance, the Decretal was not drawn till Au- 

guſt, nor did Campegio begin his Journey till after Lau- 

trec's death, or perhaps after the raiſing the Siege of Na- 

ples ; that is, when the Pope was no longer in dread of 
France, and it was more neceſſary than ever to mangge 

the Emperor, So, it may almoſt be affirmed, that when 
Campegio departed from Rome, the Pope was reſolved not 

to grant the Divorce. It was however requiſite, he ſhould 

ſtill ſeem willing to ſatisfy Henry, in order not to be de- 

livered to the Emperor's Mercy, with whom he was de- 
termined to agree, and nothing was more capable to pro- 

cure him advantagious Terms, than his ſeeming Union 

with France and England, This was moſt certainly the 

Secret of the Pope's Policy, and the real motive of all his 
artifices in this affair. In purſuance therefore of the reſo- %% 
lution he had taken, he gave the following Inſtructions to ag ; 
his Legate. Firſt, to prolong the affair as much as poſſi- 

ble. Secondly, not to give Sentence upon the Divorce 

before the reception of his Commands in writing, Third- 

ly, he expreſsly enjoined him not to ſhow the Bull to 

any perſon but the King and Cardinal Molſey, nor to part 

with it out of his hands, without his order, upon any pre- 

tence whatever. 

Campegi departing with theſe Inſtructions, arrived not He retards 
in England till Ozteber, ſix or ſeven months after he 55 
was appointed Legate. Whilſt he was on the road, the . 
Emperor's Miniſters at Rome raiſed a freſh obſtacle to the The Hr 
Divorce, by the pretended diſcovery of a Brief of Fu- — 
lius II (6), confirming the Bull of diſpenſation for Hen- Brief 10 . 
ry's marriage with Catherine, But there was this dif- 74 b 47 
ference between the Bull and the Brief, that the Pope in- ug, 
the Bull ſaid, The Marriage was perhaps conſummated 3 Cel. T. I 
whereas in the Brief, the word perhaps was omitted. ELM 
They inferred from thence, that Julius II was not ſur- 71 
prized, ſince he looked upon Catherine's firſt Marriage as fry 
conſummated. But this Brief, of which they only gave * 
an authentick Copy, without ſhowing the original to the | 
King's Miniſters, was, probably, propoſed ſolely to cauſe 
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: (2) Provoſt of King's College in Cambridge, and the King's Almoner. Gardiner was looked upon as the ableſt Caneniſt, and Fox 25 the beſt Divine 
in n 


gland. Burnet, T. |. p. 52. 
(3) March 20. Strype's Mem. Vol. I. p. 90. 


(4) Dr. Fox returned to England in the beginning of May ; but Gardiner went to Rome to Campeg io. Strype's Mem. p. 103, 10 


Rapin. 


2 


4+ 
(5) Campegto was perhaps named for Legate in the Month of April, as Doctor Burnet ſays, but his Commiſſion bears date the 6th of June. 


(6) It was neither in the Records of Exgland or Spain, but ſaid to be found among the Papers of D, de Puebla, who was the San h Ambaſſador 
in England, at the time of the concluſion of the Match. Burnet, T. I. p. 57. 
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Book XV. 


time to be loſt in examining it. For, there were t wo 
reaſons, among many others, which maniſeſtly proved it 
n, to be a Forgery. The firſt was, That this Brief granted 
rat Catherine's requeſt, ſuppoſed that Princeſs's marriage 
„ with Arthur to have been conſummated, and yet ſhe had 
(worn the contrary, And upon that her Agents had 
grounded the validity of Julius diſpenſation. The ſe- 
cond reaſon was ſtill more ſtrong, namely, That the 
Brief was dated the 26th of December 1503. Now as in 
the date of the Briefs, the Court of Rome begins the 
year the 2 5th of December, being Chri/tmas-day, this 
date anſwered to the 26th of December 1502, of the com- 
mon year, that is, ten months before Julius II. was 
Pope. 
6 2 being arrived in England, began his Legate- 
len- ſhip with gravely exhorting the King to live in good un- 
' ͤderſtanding with the Queen, and deſiſt from a further 
3 proſecution of this matter. 'I his was taken very ill 
Z from a Legate who was thought to be ſent into Eng- 
e land to judge the Cauſe in favour of the King. After 
that, he talked the quite contrary to the Queen, endea- 
=” vouring to perſuade her, that ſhe ought to comply with 
the King's deſire (1), and even intimated, it would be in 
vain to oppoſe it. But whether the Queen was told be- 
ſorehand what ſhe was to ſay, or naturally ſpoke her 
own thoughts, ſhe anſwered, She was the King's Wife, 
1 and would be ſo, till parted from him by the Pope's 
„ GSGentence (2). Campegio not being able to prevail with 
the King or Queen, affirmed, he could not proceed 
without freſh orders, as if his whole Commiſſion was only 
to make theſe exhortations. But it was fix months be- 
fore his Inſtructions arrived, Mean while, he kept the 
King in hopes of obtaining his deſires, and even inſinua- 
I ted, that he was himſelf ſatisfied of the Juſtice of his 
E 1/1: Cauſe, To amuſe him the better, he ſhowed him the 
& <<: Bull he had brought with him, and gave the Cardinal 
r his Collegue a ſight of it alſo. But when he was pref[- 
: cd to ſhow it to ſome Lords of the Council, he replied, 
he had very poſitive orders to let no perſon ſee it but 
the King and Wolſcy. Henry ſurprized and angry at 
; luch a proceeding, complained of it to the Pope, who, 
© 7/-7;- inſtead of blaming his Legate, anſwered, He had done 
s very well to follow his orders: That the Decretal was 
3 granted on condition it was ſhown to none but the King 
75 and Cardinal Molſey, and on purpoſe to prevent Holſey's 
ruin, which otherwiſe, he was told, would be infallible: 
That in tine, the Bull was not to be publiſhed, unleſs the 
Legates gave Sentence for the King (3). 
ts Fete Whilſt Campegio amuſed Henry in England, the Pope 
% Was taking meaſures to conclude his Treaty with the 
4. Emperor, and ſeeking pretences to leave the Kings of 
Guiccizre, France and England, whom he no longer feared, fince 
the Naples Expedition had miſcarried. He complained 
that theſe two Monarchs had diſappointed him, in not 
cauſing Ravenna and Cervia to be reſtored to him ac- 
cording to their. promiſe ; thereby inſinuating, that it was 
not to be thought ſtrange, he made no haſte to ſatisfy 
Henry, ſince that Prince had neglected to do him Juſtice 
by the Venetians (4). He would fain have had it be- 
lieved, that the affair of the Divorce was retarded ſolely 
on that account, and was very deſirous to have theſe two 
places in his power, before he concluded with the Em- 
peror. But, what caution ſoever he uſed, his Negotia- 
tion in Spain could not be ſo private, but Francis and 
Henry had ſome intelligence of it. They complained to 
him by their Ambaſſadors, but he conſtantly denied he 
| 7D. intended to depart from his neutrality, Mean while, 
= % under colour of removing theſe groundleſs ſuſpicions, he 
e diſpatched into England one Campana, to give the King 
1.4, freſh aſſurances of his good intentions, but withal, ſent 
1 by him expreſs orders to Cardinal Campegio, to burn the 
Hull Decretal, and defer the ſentence of the Divorce as 
long as poſſible. Campegio immediately obeyed the firſt 
of theſe orders, and as for the ſecond, never ceaſed finding 
freſh pretences to retard the proceedings. 
At laſt, Henry tired to ſee ſo many affected delays, 
and perceiving they came from the Pope, ſent, about 


20, 


1528. 


Y } Net. 


= hunts 


Vannes and 
Brian fe it 


i Rome, 
the end of the year, Sir Francis Brian and Peter Van- 
nes (5) to Rome, to diſcover the true Cauſe. They had 
7, I:- likewiſe ſeveral other Commiſſions. Firſt, to ſearch the 


Pope's Records for the pretended Brief of Julius II. Se- 
condly, to propoſe, as of themſelves, ſeveral expedients, 
ſpeedily to end the affair of the Divorce, and to conſult, 
under feigned names, the Canoniſts of Rome, whether 


(1) He perſuaded her to renounce the World, and to enter into ſome Religious Life. Herbert. p. 103. 
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they were practicable. Thirdly, in caſe they ſaw the 
Pope over-awed by the Emperor's threats, they had or- 
ders to offer him a Guard of two thouſand Men. Laſtly, 
if this had no effect, they were to balance the Emperor's 
menaces with others from the King. They found the 
Pope in a real or pretended Fright, at the Emperor's Mi- 
niſters threats to have him depoſed for a Baſtard, Hig 7% Phe; 
anſwer therefore to the offer of the two thouſand Men for He. 

a Guard, was, that it would not be capable of ſecuring 

him, but rather render him more ſuſpected, He took care 

not to put himſelf in the King's power, when he was 

thinking to break entirely with him. The two Envoys The Envy: 
ſeeing the Pope leaned to the Emperor's fide, plainly ö bi 
told him at laſt, ** That if he continued to deny the EST 
King their Maſter the ſatisfaction he demanded, he p. 48. 
might be aſſured England would be loft to him: That Stype, 
the Engliſb were already but too much diſpoſed to 
withdraw their obedience from the Holy See, and upon 

the leaſt encouragement from the King, would openly 

publiſh what they yet kept concealed in their hearts: 

© That the King their Maſter, and the King of France, 

© were powerful and very ſtrictly united, and therefore 

the Pope would run a great hazard, if he ſhould cauſe- 

leſsly make theſe two Monarchs his Enemies: that 

* though the Naples expedition had miſcarried, he could 

not be ſure it would be the ſame with thoſe that ſhould 

te be hereafter undertaken ; nay, it was eaſy to ſee, by 

the dangerous ſtate of the Emperor's affairs, what might 

happen another time: That if out of exceſſive con- 
deſcenſ;on for the Emperor, he dealt ſo unjuſtly by the 

King of England, as to refuſe him what even Equit 

and the Law of God required, he muſt likewiſe expe 

% no favour or regard, when affairs ſhould be altered: 

„That he ought to conſider, the King of England had 

engaged in this war to free him from captivity, and 

if, inſtead of making a grateful return, he ſhould join 

with his enemy, all Chriſtians would abhor his In- 

„ gratitude.” All this was not capable to divert the Pope 

from his deſign, and yet he would till be thought unre- 

ſolved. He replied with a ſigh, That he was between It n '2 
the Hammer and the Anvil, and, which way ſoever he {© #:/5/+4% 
turned, ſaw nothing before him but dangers; and there- 1 808 
fore he placed all his hopes in the protection of God, 

who would not forſake his Church: That as to the reſt, 

he had done for the King of Eng/and more than could 

be reaſonably expected, in committing the trial of his 

Cauſe to two Legates, who were both devoted to him : 

That not content with this, he ſtill preſſed him to do 

more, and to diſregard the cuſtomary Rules of the Church 

on the like occaſions, and publickly ſacrifice to him, the 
Emperor, the Archduke his Brother, Queen Catherine, 

the Honour, Dignity and Intereſt of the Holy See: That 

this was asking too much, and the King ſhould at leaſt 

ſuffer the affair to be decided by the Legates, appointed 

for that purpoſe: That it was not his fault if matters 

were delayed, and in caſe it was owing to Campegio's 
negligence, he had acted contrary to his orders, This 

anſwer was a plain indication of the Pope's thoughts, 
Accordingly, the Envoys told the King, nothing was to 2. En: 
be expected from the Pope, and that the only way was C= , King 
to cauſe the Legates to give a ſpeedy Sentence. The truth — Jan 
is, the Pope was now reſolved to agree with the Empe- expe# from 
ror; and if he ſhewed any farther regard for Henry, be Pepe. 
it was only to avoid an open rupture with him, for fear 

the Emperor ſhould take advantage of it in the Treaty 

they were concluding. 

The Expedients Brian and Jannes were commiſſioned Zxpedienrs 
to propoſe, were, 1. Whether, if the Queen vowed Re- propoſed by 
ligion, the King ſhould have liberty to marry again ? 8 
2. Or if the King ſhould vow Religion as well as the T. 1. p. 60, 
Queen, whether the Pope would diſpenſe with his Vow, 
and allow him to take another Wife whilſt the Queen 
was alive? 3. Or whether the Pope would grant him a 
Diſpenſation to have two Wives? But it does not appear 
how theſe points were decided. As for the Brief produced 
by the Imperial Miniſters, there was not the leaſt trace 
of any ſuch thing among the Pope's Records, of which 
the Engliſh Envoys (6) had good Certificates. In this 
manner paſſed the whole year 1528, at the cloſe whereof 
the King found himſelf no more advanced than at the 
beginning, except that he had ſtill ſome hope from Cam- 
pegio, who all along pretended to be entirely in his inte- 
reſt, It may be affirmed, that Francis, in neglecting to True ca 


aſſiſt Lautrec, was the cauſe of the Turn which the affair 4 — 2 


Herbert. 
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(2) Add:ng, ſhe would not admit ſuch partial 22 as they were to give Sentence in her cauſe. 1bid. 


(3) Lee, wiſhed he had never ſent it, faying, 
om. I. p. 


would gladly loſe a Finger to recover it again, and expreſſed great Grief for granting it. Burner, 


(4) The Venetian had taken Cervia and Ravenna from the Pope, and France and England had promiſed to intercede and uſe their Intereſt with the 


Vnetians to reſtore them. id. 


(s) An Italian; and the King's Secretary for the Lat in Tongue. Herbert, p. 103. 


(6) Theie Eli Envoys were the Biſhop of Worcgfler and Dr. Lee. They gave the Emperor an Overture of the Divorce, and made ſeveral Objecti- 
duns againſt the Genuineneſs of Julius II's Brief, which the Reader may fee in Herbert, p. 104, 105. 
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1528. of the divorce took, ſince he thereby gave occaſion to the 
Pope to join with the Emperor (1). ; 

Srl Mo- Whilſt the King was thinking of his divorce, Cardinal 

14 28 Welſey was very diligently employed in founding his 


Wie Coſleges. As the Pope made the King very uneaſy by 


Colleges, his affected delays, he endeavoured to gratify him other- 
— A . wiſe, in granting his Favorite whatever he deſired for 
. 6b. his Foundations. Among the Publick Ads of the year 
1528, there are ten or twelve Bulls, as well for the ſup- 
preſſion of ſeveral ſmall Monaſteries (2), as for other things 
concerning the two Colleges, the endowment whereof the 
Cardinal fo paſſionately defired. Wherefore, knowing 
how fair an opportunity preſented to obtain private favours 
from the Pope, he forgot not to improve it. Had he ſtayed 
a year longer, he would have run great risk of leaving the 


Work unfiniſhed. 
Aﬀairs f I have for ſome time been filent concerning the af- 
3 fairs of Scotland, becauſe there has been no occaſion to 


peak of them, But as their fituation was changed during 
the Courſe of this year, it is neceſſary briefly to relate 
what had paſſed in that Country. The Earl of Angus, 
George Douglaſs his Brother, and their Uncle Archibald, 
had {till the King's perſon in their power, and governed 
in his name. Queen Margaret however, who had cauſed 
her marriage with the Ear] of Angus to be annulled, 
and was married again to Henry Stewart, had ſtill a 
powerful Party in Scotland, But as her Party could not 
act openly without being liable to be deemed Rebels, ſince 
the King was in the hands of the Deuglaſſes, the Queen 
made uſe of another expedient to accompliſh her de- 
ſigns. She perſuaded the King her Son, by ſome Perſons 
about him, to make his eſcape and retire to Sterling. 
James o/- The contrivance ſucceeded according to her Wiſh. James 
Reine 5 „% took his opportunity, and eſcaping from the Earl of An- 
Cu nent gus, Withdrew to Sterling, where it was publiſhed that the 
before be was Doug lafſes ſhould be no longer acknowledged for Regents, 
of 38% and withal were forbidden the Court. This Order was 
notified to the Earl of Angus, whilſt he was marching to 
recover the King's Perſon. As he had but few Troops, 
and was unable to enter Sterling by force, where ſeveral 
great Men were come to the King's relief, he obeyed and 
retired, 
Shortly after, the King called a Parliament at Edinburgh 
the third of September, and came himſelf to hold it. 
The Deuglaſſes, perceiving what was preparing againſt 
them, attempted to ſurprize Edinburgh, and become ma- 
{ters of the King's Perſon, with deſign to diſſolve the Par- 
liament. But being repulſed, they were forced to retire. 
W hereupon the Parliament confiſcated their Eſtates to the 
King. But they continued in Arms, and made Incur- 
ſions, even to the Gates of Edinburgh. 
Truce fer ue Henry being informed of what paſſed in Scotland, and 
Tears be- fearing the young King might ſuffer himſelf to be pre- 
cave £8- judiced againſt kim, thought it adviſeable to ſend Ambaſ- 
Scotland. ſadors to make Peace, ſince a War with Scotland could not 
Act, Pub. be but very inconvenient in his preſent circumſtances. But 
ola + it was not poſſible to ſucceed, A Truce only for five years 
woas concluded at Berwick, and ſigned the fourteenth of 
The D-u- December, It was agreed by a ſeparate Article, that the 
—_ 3 Deuglaſſes might take refuge in England, on condition they 
Sm delivercd to their Sovereign the places they held in Scot- 
land; and in caſe they entered the Kingdom, and com- 
mitted any diſorders, Henry ſhould be reſponſible as if done 
by his own Subjects (3). 

1529. Since the Pope had determined to agree with the Em- 
Hzxothe Pepe peror, his feeding the Allies with hopes, was only to ob- 
2 „tain the better Terms from that Monarch. On the 
1> the Empe. Other hand, Francis ſuſpecting the Pope's Intentions, per- 
rare ceived likewiſe that a Peace only would procure him his 
Guicciard, Sons, and therefore continued a ſecret Negotiation with 

the Emperor. But at the ſame time, he made great 
promiſes to the Venetians, Florentines, Duke of Milan, 
and the Pope himſelf, to let the Emperor ſee, in caſe he 
did not make haſte and conclude, it would perhaps be too 
late when he deſired it. About the ſame time, the Em- 
peror had certain advice, that the Turks were making 
great preparations to invade Hungary, and penetrate even 
into Germany. So finding that a diverſion in Italy might 
greatly embarraſs him at .ſuch a juncture, he was the 
more inclined to Peace, "Theſe diſpoſitions in the prin- 
Cipal Parties, could not in the end but produce the Peace 
which was univerſally expected with impatience, Mean 
while, the War was continued, though faintly, in the 
Kingdom of Naples and the Duchy of Milan, where 


(1) About this time, ſome murmurs and ſeditious words being diſperſed among the common People, on account of the Divorce, King Henry proteſted 
publickly in an Aſſembly of Lands, Judges, Sc, at his Palace at Br:dewel!, That nothing but deſire of giving ſatisfaftion to his Conſcience, and care of 
eſtabauſhing the Succethon to the Crown in a right and undoubted Line, had firſt procured him to controvert this Marriage ; being, for the reſt, as happy in 
the aſtection and virtues of his Queen, as any Prince living. To confirm which alſo, he cauſed Ann Hun to depart the Court. Herbert, p. 106. 

(2) Thoſe of Rem, Fyiſton, Brombil, Bliborow, and Montjey. Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XIV. p. 240. N 

(3) This year, on Zune 28, the King of France ratified the eight months Truce concluded between France, England, and the Lrww- Curie, from June 15» 


to [7 anuary 1 29. Sce Rymer's Fard, Tom. XIV. p. 258, Ce. 
(4) His Phyticians ſuſpected that he was poiſoned, Burnet, T. I. p. 63. 
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the French and Venetiant had kept ſome places, but it was |; 52 

eaſy to ſee that nothing deciſive would happen. % 
fo the mean time, the Pope was wholly intent upon 

his own private affairs. His aim was not only to be re. 

ſtored to Flirence, but alſo to become maſter of Peruſla 

and Ferrara, and recover Ravenna and Cervia, taken by 

the Yenetians during his Captivity. Under colour of 

uſing his Intereſt to procure a general Peace, he had ſent 

a Nuntio to Spain, to conclude a private Treaty with the 

Emperor. During the Negotiation, the affair of the Di- 

vorce was at a ſtand, Clement VII was fully reſolved to 

ſatisfy the Emperor, and by that Henry daily loft the 

hopes of ſucceeding in his purſuit. Mean while, a violent 7: >, 

diſtemper, which ſeized the Pope in the beginning of the“ il, 

year 1529, had like to have very much changed the face — ben. 

of affairs (4). Cardinal Yolſey having notice of the fee, 

Pope's dangerous illneſs, had ſent an Expreſs to Gardi- 4, 

ner, to conjure him to neglect nothing that he thought . 

capable of procuring him the Papacy. Henry himſelf had Herter, 

writ to ſeveral Cardinals in his behalf, and the King of 

France, who was not yet ſecure of a Peace, had given 

him all thoſe of his Faction. It is pretended, Il 

would have been ſure of more than a third of the Votes, 

in caſe the Pope had died. Indeed that was not ſufficient 7- N= 

to make him Pope; but it was enough to hinder any - dean 

other from being ſo. This affair was even carried oj... 

far, that the King had ordered his Ambaſſadors at Rome, buran, 

that if, notwithſtanding the Cardinals of 7/ſey's Faction, 5 INE 

another Perſon ſhould be deſigned, they ſhould ſo manage, 

that theſe Cardinais ſhould proteſt againſt the proceedings 

in the Conclave, and then withdrawing to ſome ſecure 

place, ſhould themſelves come to a new Election. I do 

not know, whether it would have been eaſy for the Am- 

baſſadors to obtain ſo abſolute a reſignation to the King's 

pleaſure. However, it is not ſtrange that Henry ſhould 

be ſo very defirous of procuring the Papacy for his Mi- 

niſter and Favorite. But it is ſurpriſing, that a Prince 

who was called Protector 4 the Church, and Defender 

of the Faith, ſhould not ſcruple purpoſely to endeavour 

to form a Schiſm in the Church, to gratify his paſ- 

ſion. As for Cardinal J/lfey, nothing in his con- 

duct ought to be thought ſtrange ; ſince it is certain, he 

was ready to ſacrifice every thing to his ambition. The 

Pope's recovery put an end to all theſe cabals, which 

however could not be ſo private but they came to his 

knowledge, This made him conſider Molſey as a dange- 

rous rival, and capable of ſupplanting him it an opportunity 

offered, by uling for pretence the deſect in his Birth. 

When Clement VII was fully recovered, the proceed- I J 
ings for the Divorce continued upon the ſame foot as be- , 
fore. The Pope gave hopes, the affairs ſhould be decided 47 / ie 
in England for the King, by a ſentence of the Legates“ 
which he would himſelf confirm to make it more authen- . . 
tick, His aim was to gain time, and prevent the ap- 
pearance of any miſunderſtanding between him and the 
Court of England, before he had concluded his Treaty 
with the Emperor, becauſe it was a means to obtain better 
Terms, To this end, and to hinder Henry from being 
impatient, he had put into Gardiner's hands a Briet, 
promiſing not to revoke the powers given the Legates. 

But, beſides that the Brief was expreſſed in ambiguous 
terms, he knew Sentence would not be paſſed without his 
poſitive orders. I his management which the Pope con- 
tinued with many artifices, afforded the King ſome hopes 

of gaining him to his intereſt. *I'o ſucceed the better, he Bum 
prevailed with the King of France to ſend to the Pope the 
Biſhop of Bayonne, with orders earneſtly to ſollicite the 
deciſion of the affair. He could have wiſhed that the 

Pope of his own accord would have granted a Bull to an- 

nul his marriage, and diſpenſe with his taking another 
Wife, or at leaſt, have given the Legates ſuch a Com- 
miſſion, as it ſhould not be in their choice to judge other- 

wiſe than in his favor. The Pope, pleaſed at his being lo 

intent upon his own Projects, ftill fed him with hopes of 
Succeſs, But withal, he expreſſed great fear of what the 
Emperor might do againſt him, and uſed that pretence to 

delay the favour he ſeemed to intend to grant. In every e 3 
thing elſe he was always ready to content the King. %. 
Ihe Biſhoprick of ¶ incheſter being vacant by the death -——; 
of Richard Fox, and Henry deſiring him to beſtow it on 2 
IVelſcy, the Bulls for that purpoſe were immediately diſ- XIV. 7205 
patched. It is true, they were rated at fiſteen thouſand Lg 
ducats. But Molſey would give but fix thouſand, alledg- Burn" 
ing, he did not want them, ſince the King had already 
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granted him the Temporalities of the Biſhoprick. This 
ſhews in what Spirit he thus heaped upon him the Church- 
Preferments. But herein is nothing ſurprizing, ſince the 
Pope himſelf made no ſcruple to own in his Bull that he 
conferred this Biſhoprick on the Cardinal, to help him to 
bear the expence to which he was obliged by his Rank. 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the Emperor haſtened, as 
„ much as poſſible, the concluſion of his Treaty with the 
„Pope, being reſolved to grant whatever he required, rather 
than give him occafion to join with his Enemies, Be- 
ſore the Pope was aſſured of this agreement, Policy re- 
quired, he ſhould keep the Emperor in fear that the 
affair of the Divorce would be determined to the King 
of England's ſatisfaction. Conſequently, it was his inte- 
reſt that the affair ſhould remain undecided, to let the 
Emperor ſee, it depended on the ſucceſs of the Negotia- 
tion at Barcelona, But when he had juſt brought him 
to his own Terms, he began inſenſibly to ſeek pretences 
to break his engagements with Henry, So, the reſtitu- 
tion of Ravenna and Cervia was again moved, the Pope 
ſeigning to believe, that it Henry had deſired it, he 
ſhould have had theſe two Cities before now, and from 
breit thence took occaſion to be diſpleaſed. On the other 
">. hand, the Emperor knowing the Pope's Intention, pro- 
N, teſted (1), in Queen Catherine's name, againſt whatever 
bunt. ſhould be done in England in the affair of the Divorce, 
declaring, that ſhe excepted againſt the two Legates, as 
one was notoriouſly devoted to the King, and the other, 
Biſhop of Salisbury, The King's Miniſters uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the Pope to reject the 
Proteſtation. But he replied, He could not, without 
ſhewing himſelf too partial to the King, ſince a Pro- 
teſtation was no prejudice to the Cauſe itſelf, That it 
would be a very ſtrange thing to refuſe a Queen the 
right of proteſting, which the meaneſt Perſon could claim. 
All this, added to many other circumſtances, and to certain 
advices that the Pope was treating with the Emperor, 
took from the Engl/h Miniſters all hopes of prevailing 
with him. Wherefore, they writ to the King that they 
were only amuſed, and if the Proceſs was not ſpeedily 
decided in England, there was danger of its being brought 
to Rome. Whereupon, the King reſolved to proceed be- 
fore the Legates, and not ſuffer himſelf to be any longer 
amuſed by deceitful promiſes. Mean while, when the 
Inſtrument whereby the Pope had promiſed not to revoke 
the Legates Commiſſion, came to be examined, it was 
ſound to be worded in general or ambiguous Terms, 
I tries 19 which left him at liberty to do what he pleaſed. So, 
b to know whether he had acted with ſincerity (2), when he 
e. ſigned that Inſtrument, Gardiner was ordered to repreſent 
to him, that the Paper on which it was written being wet 
by the careleſſneſs of the Courier, and the words almoſt 
quite defaced, the King deſired he would ſign another. 
But Clement found ſome artifice to be excuſed, Where- 
fore the King, being ſatisfied there was nothing to be 
expected from the Court of Rome, where the Emperor's 
intereſt was too great, recalled Gardiner (3) and Brian, 
and ſent Bennet to Rome, only to hinder, as much as lay 
in his power, the avocation of his Cauſe. Bennet carried 
a Letter from the two Legates, directed to the Pope 
and Cardinals, wherein they ſaid, That the principal 
point in the Cauſe they were to judge, conſiſted in know- 
ing whether Julius II could grant a Diſpenſation, or ex- 
ceeded his power: That ſince the ſole Point was to de- 
cide concerning the authority of the head of the Church, 
they conceived it to be beyond their Commiſſion, and 
therefore were of opinion, the Pope would do well to 
avocate the Cauſe : That they doubted not, the King 
would conſent to it, provided he had ſome aſſurance it 
71 12 ſhould be decided in his favour. It is hard to conceive, 
with reſpef what could induce Cardinal Molſey to fign ſuch a Letter, 
Wolf. ſo directly contrary to the King's Intereſt, For, though 
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the Legates ſeemed to ſuppoſe his Conſent, it was evident 1529. 
the reaſon of the Avocation ſubſiſted, whether the King 
conſented or not. Conſequently they afforded the Pope 
a plauſible pretence to avocate the Cauſe, which the King 
dreaded of all things. Was ILolſey deceived by Campegio, 
or did he ſacrifice his Maſter's Intereſt ? It is difficult to 
believe either ; and yet Hiſtorians affirm, that one of the 
principal cauſes of his diſgrace was a Letter he had writ 
to the Pope, which came to the King's knowledge by 
Bennet's means, and it might very well be this. Indeed, 
he was inexcuſable if he ſigned it without the King's ap- 
probation; and on the other hand, it cannot be conceived 
that the King ſhould be fo blind as not to ſee the con- 
ſequence of ſuch advice, 

Though Campegio came to England in October laſt year, Thr Lepates 
it was now the end of May, and nothing done towards, eur. 
the Trial of the Cauſe which brought him thither. The Burnet.” 
King, having ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by the Pope T. III p.46, 
whoſe Intereſt it was to gain time, had been ever in hopes : . 
of obtaining a Bull to null the Marriage, without being Hall. 
obliged to go through the uſual forms of a Proceſs. But 
at length, his Agents convincing him that his Expecta- 
tions were in vain, he reſolved to proceed before the Le- 
gates. To this end, on the 31ſt of May, he granted Ad. Pub. 
them a Licenſe to execute the Pope's Commiſſion. They 1 
met the ſame day, and appointed Aſſiſtants (4) to examine Campeeic t2 
the Papers and Evidences. From the very firſt Seſſion, it % dr e 
appeared that Campegio intended to prolong the Proceſs, 3 
ſince after the Commiſſion was read, he ordered the King 
and Queen to be cited to appear the 18th of June. This 
was too long a Term, it there had been any deſign to 
diſpatch the Affair, eſpecially as the Parties were in London 
it ſelf, or in one of their Palaces near the City, "Tho? Wolfy tr 
Wilſey was the ſenior Cardinal, he let Campegio preſide, — wr 
to ſhew he intended to act without partiality. So, from 
the firſt day to the laſt, Campegio did all, without Ichs 
ever appearing to oppoſe the affected delays of his Col- 
legue between the Seſſions. I ſhall not enter any farther 
into the particulars of this famous Proceſs, which may be 
ſeen at large in the excellent Hiſtory of the Reformation 
of England, known to all the World, but content my 
ſelf with relating in general the moſt remarkable Circum- 
ſtances. 

In the ſecond Seſſion, the Queen's Proctors (5) excepted Preceding: 
againſt the two Legates. But the exception not being 3 
deemed valid, ſhe had a further day given her, to the T. 1. p. 73. 
21ſt (6), On that day, the King and Queen appeared -n4ili-p-40» 
in perſon (7). But the Queen, without ſaying any thing — 

to the Legates, went and kneeled down before the King, 

and made a very moving Speech, concluding with implor- 

ing his Juſtice and Pity ; after which, ſhe withdrew, and 

would never more appear, nor ſufter any perſon to defend 

her Cauſe (8). As ſoon as ſhe was retired, the King de- 

clared he was very well pleaſed with the Queen, and in 

ſuing to be divorced from her, acted ſolely from a motive 

of Religion and Conſcience (9). Adding, that his ſcru- 

ples concerning his Marriage ſprung from thoſe of the Bi- 

ſhop of Tarbe, and were confirmed by the opinion of all 

the Biſhops of England. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
confirmed what the King ſaid, concerning the Biſhops. 

But Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter denied, he ever ſet his 

hand to the writing which was preſented to the King. 

Mean while, the Queen was cited again for the 25th of AR. Pub, 
June, but inſtead of appearing, ſhe ſent in her Appeal XIV. p-299, 
[to the Pope] in form, from whatever had been or ſhould 37 3 
de done hereafter. Nevertheleſs ſhe was declared contu- appeals from 
macious, The ſame day, the Proceſs was reduced to '** * m—_ 
twelve Articles, upon which witneſſes were to be exa- 3A 
mined, The principal Article was, Prince Arthur's Con- Burnet. 
ſummation of his Marriage with Catherine, which the Fever. , 
Queen had denied with an Oath, and which notwith- INS. 
ſtanding was proved by the Teſtimony of ſeveral Perſons, 


(2) Or rather, to obtain an enlargement of the Commiſſion, with fuller power to the Legates : and when it was new drawn, they wers to endeavour 


to get as many pregnant and material words added as poſſible. Idem. p. 68. 


(3) He was thought the fitteſt Perſon to manage the Proceſs in England, being eſteemed the ableſt Canoniſt in the Kingdom, and was ſo valued by 


the King, that he would not begin the Proceſs till he came. 


urnet, ibid. 


Rolls. Herbert, p. 108. 


(4) Jebn Longland Biſhop of Lincoln 3 Fobn Clark Biſhop of Bath and Wells ; Fobn Iſlip Abbot of Weſtminſier, and Dr. Jab Taylr Maſter of the 


( 5) William Warbam Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Nicolas Weſt Biſhop of Ely, Jcbn Fiſher Biſhop of Rechefter, and Henry Standiſh of St. Aſaph. Hall, 


fol. 181. 


(6) On the 18th of June, the Citation being returned duly executed, Richard Samſon Dean of the Chapel, and Mr. John Bell, appeared as the King's 


Proxies. But the Queen appeared in Perſon, and 


excepted againſt the Legates as incompetent Judges, alledging the Cauſe was already avccated by the 


Pope, and deſired a competent Time to prove it. The Legates aſſigned her the 21ſt, and adjowned the Court till then. Burnet, T. I. p. 72. 


(7) Biſhop Burnet, from the Original Regiſter of the Proceſs ſays, the King was never in the Court. 


Ref. T. III. p. 46. Fut the cantrary is affirmed 


y the King himſelf in a Letter dated June 23, to his Ambaſſadors at Rome, in theſe Words, Both We and the Queen appeared in Perſon, See Collect. 
to Vol. I. p. 78. To reconcile this ContradiQtion the Biſhop ſuppoſes, that they were indeed together in the Hall where the Court fat ; but that it was 
before the Cardinals ſat down, and had formed the Court. Pref. to Vol. II. p. 8. 


(8) When the King and Queen were called on, the King anſwered, Here ; but the Queen riſing irom her Seat, 


lkneeled down and ſaid to the King, 


* She was a poor Woman and a Stranger in his Dominions, where ſhe could expect neither good Council, nor indifferent Judges ; the had long beep his 
„ Wife, and defired to know wherein ſhe had offended him: She had been his Wife twenty Years and more, and had born him ſeveral Children, and 
« ever ſtudied to pleaſe him, and proteſted he had found her a true Maid, about which ſhe appealed to his own Conſcience. If the had done any thing 
* amiſs, ſhe was willing to be put away with Shame. Their Parents were eſteemed very wiſe Princes, and no doubt had good Counſellors and Jearned 
Men about them when the Match was agreed: Therefore ſhe would not ſubmit to the Court, nor durſt her Lawyers, who were his Subjects, and 
* aſſigned by him, ſpeak freely for her. 80 the defired to be excuſed till ſhe heard from Spain.“ That faid, ſhe roſe up, and making the King # low 
Reverence, went out of Court. Her Council were the Biſhops of Rocheſter and St. Aſaph, and Dr. Rid'ey. Burner, Vol. I. p. 73. 
(9) He cleared likewiſe Cardinal Wolſey from being the firſt Mover of the Matter, as had been ſuſpected. 1514 


re) 


784 


as far as a thing of that nature can be. Theſe proofs 


1529. 
wie conſiſted in the Age, Health, and vigorous Conſtitution of 
the Prince, and in his diſcourſes next morning after the 
Nuptials: ſo that Arthur or Catherine muſt not have 
ſpoken the truth, the one out of Vanity, or the other out 

of Intereſt (1). 
The Pipe re- Whilſt the Tryal was proſecuting in England, the Em- 
abe Lau ror's Miniſters were earneſtly preſſing the Pope to avo- 
Gow of bis cate the Cauſe to Rome, and Henry's as vehemently ſol- 


Treaty with liciting the contrary. What is more, both Sides threaten- 
= 3 ed to depoſe him, on account of his being a Baſtard. The 
Burnet, Pope feigned to be terrified by theſe menaces, and this 
ſeeming ſear to declare ſor either, afforded him a pretence 
to remain undetermined, till he received advice of the 
concluſion of his Treaty with the Emperor. At length 
the agreeable news being come, he reſolved to avocate 
the Cauſe, before the publication of the Treaty, leſt it 
ſhould be thought to be one of the ſecret Articles. Weak 
| precaution to efface or prevent ſuch a Suſpicion, 
cn of The ſubſtance of this Treaty, which was ſigned at Bar- 
the Treaty. celoma the 29th of June, was, "T'hat the Emperor ſhould 
Guicciard: ſtore the Family of the Medici to Florence, on the ſame 
ſoot as formerly. That he ſhould cauſe Ravenna and Cer- 
via to be delivered to the Pope: That he ſhould put him 
in poſſeſſion of Modena and Reggio, faving the Rights of 
the Empire: That he ſhould aid him to become maſter 
of Ferrara : That Franceſco Sforza ſhould be reſtored to 
Milan, if innocent; but if guilty, the Emperor ſhould 
not diſpoſe of the Duchy to any Prince the Pope ſhould 
diſlike : That the Pope and Emperor ſhould employ their 
Temporal and Spiritual Arms againſt the Hereticks of Ger- 
many : That Alexander de Medici ſhould eſpouſe Margaret 
the Emperor's natural Daughter: That the Pope ſhould 
grant the Emperor a fourth of the Eccleſiaſtical Revenues 
in his Dominions, to wage War with the Turks: That 
he ſhould abſolve all that were any way concerned in the 
taking and ſacking of Rome. What greater advantages 
could the Pope have expected, ſuppoſing he had been vic- 
torious in the late War? but the Emperor believed he 
could not purchaſe the Pope's Friendſhip too dear, who 
might ſtill have greatly embarraſſed him, if he had joined 
with France, England, and the Republick of Venice. 

The Pope having concluded his "Treaty with the Em- 
peror, told the Eng/;þ Ambaſladors himſelf on the gth of 
July, his reſolution to avocate the Cauſe to Rome, They 
uſed all poſſible endeavours to difluade him from it, repre- 
ſenting to him that the Holy See was going irrecoverably 
to loſe England. But it was all to no purpoſe. By his 
late Treaty with the Emperor, the Family of the Medici 
was to be reſtored to the Government of Florence, This 
alone was ſufficient to outweigh in his Mind, all the dan- 
gers to which he expoſed the Holy See; ſo great was his 
Aﬀection for a Family from whence he was deſcended, 
though not born in Wedlock. So, the 15th of uh, he 
ſigned the Bull of Avocation. Next day he notified it to 
Caſſali the King's Ambaſlador in ordinary, and to Bennet 
who had been ſent to him laſt. He alledged, in excuſe of 
the Avocation, ſeveral reaſons which might have been of 
ſome weight in the beginning of the Proceſs, on ſuppoſi- 
tion he had been entirely impartial, but which had loft all 
their force, after all his proceedings, and the concluſion of 
his "Treaty with the Emperor, Three days after, he diſ- 

. patched a Meſſenger with the Bull of Avocation into Eng- 
land, where proceedings were very dilatory by the artifices 
of Cardinal Campegis who preſided in the affair. 

'The Queen, who was cited for the 25th of June, not 
appearing that day, ſhe had farther time given her to the 
28th, and was ſummoned again to appear by the Biſhop of 
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— Bath and Wells, though in vain. On the 28th, ſome De- 

Hon, poſitions were read, after which the Seſſion was adjourned 

= pred? to the 5th of July, when by reaſon of certain Holidays 
kept at Rome, the Seſſion was deferred till the 12th. The 

Court met again on the 12th, the 14th, the 17th, the 

Hl: alan 21ſt, and the 23d. As there was nothing more to do 

5 %, but to pronounce the Sentence, every one thought all 

G would be ended this laſt Seſſion ; but People were ſtrangely 

Burnet, 

Hall, 

Stow. 
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ſurprized when Cardinal Campegio was heard to adjourn 
the Court to the firſt of October. He alledged for rea- 
ſon, that it was the time of the great Vacation at Rome, 
and he was indiſpenſably obliged to comply with that 
Cuſtom (2). 

Thus did that Legate, who was in the Pope's Secrets, 
amuſe the King, in the ſame manner as the Pope had 
amuſed him at Rome near two years, ever ſince the Affair 
was begun. Henry was as much inraged as ſurprized at 
the proceedings of the Legates, but diſſembled both his 
Surpriſe and Reſentment. Shortly after, he plainly per- 
ceived to what all theſe affected delays tended, when he 
came to know that notwithſtanding his Engagement, the 
Pope had avocated the Cauſe. The Bull of Avocation 
being arrived (3), he would not ſuffer it to be notified to 


him, but intimated to the Legates, that he was content ©" 


Come t 
Lond, n. 


they ſhould obey the Pope's orders. It was not without 
reaſon that he would not have the Bull notified to him. 


Ne 3.7 
2 K 


Burne:, 


He was cited therein to appear at Rome within forty days, 7% x, 


the Laws of the Land, which prohibited to obey ſuch 
Citations, and carry Cauſes to a foreign Court. Upon 
this foundation it was that he had always infiſted, that 
the Proceſs ſhould be determined in the Kingdom. Befides 
that, Cenſures were denounced againſt him in the Bull, as 
againſt a private Perſon, if he obeyed not the Citation, 
Some time aſter, the Pope made him a ſort of reparation, 
in revoking theſe Cenſures by a Brief (4), where he pro- 
teſted they were inſerted contrary to his Intention. But 
as to the Citation itſelf, he only prolonged the day to 
Chriſtmas. 

The figure Cardinal 7/ey made during the pretended 
Judgment of the Proceſs was very extraordinary, Of all 
Mankind he was the proudeſt and moſt haughty ; he was 
ſenior Cardinal to his Collegue, and yet gave place to 
him in every thing, and ſuffered him to act as he pleaſed, 
without ever oppoſing his opinion. If the Affair had ſuc- 
ceeded according to the King's deſire, his Conduct would 
doubtleſs have been praiſed. But as every thing turned 
againſt the King, it was not poſſible ſor the Cardinal to 
avoid the ſuſpicion of betraying his Maſter's Intereſts, or 
at leaſt of ſerving him very ill. Henry himſelf thought fo, 
though he did not preſently ſhew it (5). On the other 
hand, Ann Bullen, who had ever believed the Cardinal 
in her Intereſt, was extremely ſurprized when ſhe was 
informed of what had paſſed. The King had removed 
her from Court (6) whilſt the Legates were employed in 
the Judgment of the Proceſs, but ſhe was ſent for the 
moment the Bull of Avocation was arrived. *Tis pre- 
tended, ſhe did not a little contribute to confirm the King's 
Suſpicions of the Cardinal. She was perſuaded, if Molſa 
had pleaſed, the Affair would have taken another turn; 
but that he had altered his reſolution. Whether her opi- 
nion was well-grounded, or the Vexation to ſee herſelf {till 
ſo remote from her hopes, exaſperated her againſt the Car- 
dinal, ſhe looked upon him as an Enemy deſerving her 
whole Vengeance. So finding the King diſpoſed to give 
ear to whatever was ſaid againſt his Miniſter, ſhe neglect- 
ed nothing that could help to ruin him. In this ſhe was 
aſſiſted by ſeveral Perſons of the higheſt Rank who had no 
reaſon to love that proud Prelate. 

It is eaſy to gueſs Henry's concern to ſee himſelf on a 
ſudden ſo remote from his aim. The Pope had joined in 
League with the Emperor, which was properly his Party. 
Francis I, from whom he had expected a powerful aid in 
caſe of need, had juſt concluded at Cambray a Treaty with 
the Emperor, whereby he engaged not to aſſiſt that Prince's 
Enemies, In a word, Queen Catherine remained obſti- 
nate not to accept any expedient that might debar her 
from being his Wife. On the other hand, Henry's love 
for Ann Bullen, which he had pleaſed himſelf with the 
hopes of gratifying by a lawful Marriage, helped not a 
little to increaſe his concern, He did not know which 
way to get rid of the Queen, who by her obſtinacy, had 
very much leſſened that Eſteem and Affection he had al- 
ways had for her (7). With a Mind full of theſe trouble- 
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(1) Particularly R-bert Viſcount Firz-Water, Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and Sir Anthony Willoughby, depoſed, that they heard Prince Arthur ſay publickly, — 


I hawe been this Night in the midft of Spain. The King's Council it ſeems inſiſting moſtly on the Conſummation of the Marriage, it led them to ſay many 


things that were indecent ; of which the Biſhop of Roc heſter complained, and ſaid they were things deteſtable to be heard; 


and there pailed ſome ſharp Words between them. Lord Herbert has given the Subſtance of all the Depoſitions, p. 115, Compl. Hi. The place appointed 
tor hearing and determining the Cauſe, was a great Hall in Black Friers in London, commonly called the Parl:ament-Chamber, Ibid. | 
(2) He pretended that they fat there as a part of the Conſiſtory of Rome, and therefore muſt follow the Rules of that Court, which from that time till 0s- 


ber was in a Vacation, and heard no Cauſes, Burn.t, Tom. I. p. 77. 
(3) On Auguſt 4 Jem. p. 78. 
(4) Dated Augyft 29, Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIV. p. 347. 


(5) King Henry received Information of his having juggled in the Buſineſs, and that he ſecretly adviſcd the Pope to do what was done» Burnet, T. 
78 


78. 
(6) By BHs Advice, as ſhe thought. Id. 


(7) Even after Campegio's Arrival in England, the King and Queen did eat at one Table, and lodged in one Bed 
between them. But after the ſuit concerning the Divorce was commenced, they parted, See Stow, p. 546. About December, 


I, 


: there being no viſible ſign of any breach 
Ann Bulleyn returned to Court, 


and was more Waited on than the Queen had been for ſome Years. At this the People appearing uneaſy, and ſceming inclined to revolt ; it was re 


to ſend all the Strangers out of the Kingdom, Burnet, T. III. p. 42, 44+ 
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ſome thoughts, and uncertain what to determine, he re- 
ſolved to take a Progreſs into ſome of his Counties, to 
try to diſpel his melancholy. 

During his Journey, he lodged one night at Waltham, 
where Edward Fox and Secretary Gardiner happened to 
lie at a Gentleman's Houſe (1) who had two Sons com- 
mitted to Thomas Cranmer's Care, Cranmer was a Doc- 
tor in Divinity, who, having been Profeſſor at Cam- 
bridge (2), had loſt his Place upon being married. He 
had travelled into Germany, where he had read Luther's 
Works, and embraced his Doctrine, but with more mo- 
deration than was uſually ſeen in the firſt diſciples of that 
Reformer, Whilſt they were at ſupper, Cranmer being 
at table with Fox and Gardiner, the Converſation ran 
upon the Affair of the Divorce, and as the maſter of the 
Houſe had informed the two Courtiers of Cranmer's merit 
and capacity, they defired him to give his opinion upon 
that ſubject. Cranmer at firſt modeſtly declined it, but they 
preſſed him ſo much that he could not excuſe himſelf, So, 
after ſtating the Queſtion, he ſaid, he ſaw no better way 
to extricate the King out of his difficulties, than to pro- 
cure, in writing, the opinions of all the Univerſities in 
Europe, and of the moſt eminent Divines and Civilians (3). 
That one of theſe two things would follow, either the 
Univerſities and the Learned would judge Julius the Se- 
cd's Diſpenſation ſufficient, or deem it invalid. That 
in the firſt caſe, the King's Conſcience would have reaſon 
to be eaſy, and in the ſecond, the Pope would never ven- 
ture to paſs Sentence contrary to the opinion of all the 
learned and able Men in Chriſtendom. Fox and Gardiner 
reliſhing this advice, imparted it to the King, who immedi- 
ately taking the Author's meaning, cried out, in a tranſ- 
port of Joy, That he had got the right Sow by the Ear, 
an expreſſion, which in its coarſeneſs ſhowed how much 
the King was pleaſed with the Expedient. At the ſame 
time he ſent for Cranmer, who explaining more at large 
what he had but juſt hinted at Table, ſo gained his 
Eſteem, that from that moment he was ordered to fol- 
low the Court. This is tke ſame Doctor who will quick- 
ly be ſeen to make a conſiderable Figure in England, 
and lay the firſt Foundations of the Reformation in that 
Kingdom. 

The King being returned from his Progreſs, Cardinal 
Campegio, whoſe Commiſſion was revoked, took his Au- 
dience of leave, as having no farther Buſingſs in England, 
Henry had ſo much command of himſelf as to take no no- 
tice of his Proceedings, and looked pleaſantly upon him, 
But juſt as the Cardinal was going to imbark, the Cuſtom- 
Houſe Officers ſearched all his Baggage, under colour of 
looking for contraband Goods (4). Probably, the King 
hoped to find the Decretal Bull, which he had ſeen in his 
hands, not knowing it was burnt (5). Caempegio loudly 
complained. of this Inſult, and writ to the King to de- 
mand Satisſaction, as for an Affront done to the Legate of 
the Holy See. Henry coldly anſwered (6), that his Cuſ- 
tomers had done their duty, in executing orders long ſince 
eſtabliſhed with regard to perſons going out of the King- 
dom: That he was ſurprized he ſhould talk of his being 
Legate when recalled, and much more that being Biſhop 
of Salisbury, he ſhould be ſo ignorant of the Laws of the 
Land, as to dare to aſſume that Title without his Li- 
cence, Campegio perceiving by this anſwer, that the King 
intended not to give him ſatisfaction, thought himſelf very 
happy in being ſuffered to depart. 

The Cardinal had good reafon to wiſh himſelf out of 
the Kingdom. With what moderation ſoever the King 


(1) Mr. Creſſy. 


R Y VIII. 

behaved to him, he could not be ignorant how angry he « 
was, after ſecing, ſome days before his departure, the 
courſe that was taking with his Collegue Cardinal LD. 
The gth of October, the Attorney General (7) had pre- 2 
ferred a Bill of Indictment againſt I alfey, as guilty 3 
breaking the Statute of Præmunire. The tyth of the 74. K 
ſame month the King ſent and demanded the Great Seal, A be | 
though it was given him for Life. For which reaſon, G 
the Cardinal made ſome ſcruple to deliver it, but he o- a. Lab. 
beyed a ſecond Command (8), and in few days the King X1V-7-343- 
gave the Great Seal to Sir Thomas More, a perſon uni- 

verſally eſteemed for his great Integrity. The Cardinal 

had no ſooner delivered the Great Seal, but the Attorney 

General preferred other Articles of Impeachment againtt 

him. The King having given him leave to appoint At- lb. 
tornies to anſwer for him, he choſe two who appeared 1% t 
for him, and proteſted in his name, that he did not knows 

the obtaining of the Bulls whereof he was accuſed, was 
contrary to the Laws of the Land, and prejudicial to the 
Prerogative Royal, As for the particulars -wherewith lic 

was charged, they ſaid, he confeſſed them, and caſt him- 

ſelf entirely upon the King's Mercy. He was acculed 

twice, as I ſaid, namely, on the gth and 1Sth of Ocs- 

ber, and both times found guilty, and declared to be out Me ts +7 
of the protection of the Laws. Probably, he was indicted 1 
firſt, for obtaining ſeveral Bulls without the King's cx- A 7... / 
preſs Licence, and the ſecond time for exerciſing in Eno- Herbert, 
land the Office of Legate a Latere, without the King's . 
Letters Patents to that end, contrary to the Intent of the 

Law. 

As foon as the Cardinal was out-lawed, the King com- unte of 
manded him to leave Jer Place, and retire to a Country- 8 
Houſe belonging to him as Biſhop of , incheſter. Then Herbert, | 
he ordered an Inventory of all his Goods to be taken, Sw. 
which contained immenſe Riches (9), acquired by many rn 
Acts of Injuſtice. Tis ſaid, that of fine Holland alone, ED 
there was found in his Houſe a thouſand Pieces. One may 
judge of the reſt by this pattern, Some time aſter, he 
cauſed a very humble Petition to be preſented to the King, 
praying a Protection for his perſon, without which, he 
faid, he was expoſed to the Inſults of the meaneſt Enemy 
that would abuſe him, The King granted it, November The King 
the 17th, with a Power to anſwer for himſelf in all Ac- £7" 5” 

: g : a J rotefticn, 
tions that ſhould be entered againſt him for the future. aa. bub. 
Moreover, he left him the Archbiſhoprick of Jor4, and XIV. p.357. 
the See of M incheſter. It is difficult to account for the . 5 
King's Behavior with reſpect to the Cardinal, ſince, at the Mercy. 
very time he ſeemed moſt incenſed againſt him, he ſent 

him a certain Ring, which was a token betwixt them ot 

the continuance of his Affection. Ihe Cardinal, who 

was then on the Road to his Country-Houſe near //71i- 

chefter (io), was ſo tranſported with Joy at the ſight of Fumet. 
the Ring, that he alighted from his Horſe, and fell u 
his Knees in the dirt to receive it (11). But his hopes Wolſ:y's 
were not long-lived. His Enemies, who had the King's Air 
Ear, took ſo much pains to exaſperate him againſt him, £2 be- 
that at laſt his Aﬀair was brought before the Parlia- 8 wo 
ment (12), | 

Lord Herbert has inſerted in his Hiſtory the forty four Difference be 


Articles of Impeachment preſented to the King againſt the „e 
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Cardinal by the Houſe of Lords, which differ much from 3 
thoſe preferred by Hales the Attorney General, either in 245. 4t- 
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the Star-Chamber or elſewhere. Hales had accuſed him 
of breaking the Statute of Premunire, and exerciſing the 
Office of Legate a Latere, without the King's Licence, 
'T herein, he proceeded according to the Tenor of the 


(2) Rapin by miſtake ſeys Oxford. He was bred up at Jeſus College in Cambridge, where he was Reader of Divinity in Buckingham now Magda- 
len College, and commenced D:&tor in 1523- He was born at Aflockton in Nottinghamſhire 1489, being Son of Thomas Cranmer Eſq; a Gentleman af 


a very antient Fam. ly. 


in the Cardinal's College at Oxford, but declined it. Burnet. Toms I. 


He had nothing to do with Oxford before he was carried there to be burnt. 
79, Ge. 


He was indeed invited to be a Keader ot Divinity 


(3) Though Fax and others affirm, that Cranmer was the firſt Adviſer of conſulting the foreign Univerſities, yet Cavendiſp Welſey's Gentleman-Ulſher, 


ſais, the Cardinal firſt propoſed it · 
4) It was tuſpefted he was carrying over Wolſey"'s Treaſure. 
($) It is thought they ſearched aiſo for ſome 


Cabinet, and ſent o Rome, They now lie in the Vatican. 


Burnet. Tom. III. p. 49- 
ve-Letters of the King's to Ann Bullen, which ſome way or other were conveyed out of the King's 
Burnet ſaw them in the Library, and knowing Henry's Hand too well not to be convinced 


they were writ by him, get Dr. Fall to copy them for him. They were very ill wrote, the Hand is ſcarce legible, and the French ſeems Faulty. 


Hurnet, Vol. III. p- 42+ 


(6) In a Letter dated Ofober 22. Herbert. 


p. 123. 


(7) Chriftepber Hal:s. 


(8) And del vered it to the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, The King offered it to Archbiſhop Warbam, but he declined accepting of it. Burnet, 


Tom. 1. p. 80. 


(9) They were valued at five hundred thouſand Crowns. Burnet, Tom. III. p. $0» 


(10) It was not near Wincheſter, but at Efper or A 


r near Hampton Court, that he was ordered to withdraw. 


(11) And having no other Preſent to make to the King, he ſent him his Fool Patch, Stow. p. 548. 
(12) This Parliament met on Novemb. 3. and was on Decemb. 17. prorogued to the 21ſt of April enſuing. The moſt remarkable Statutes enafted 
now, were theſe : 1. That part of the Executors which take upon them the charge of a Will, may {ell any Land deviſed by the Teſtstor to be ſod. 


2. That for Probates of Wills, where a Man dies worth only 


five Pounds clear, there ſhall be 


paid but Six-pence 3 if worth forty Pcunds, three 


Shillings and Six-perce ; ard if worth above forty Pounds clear, five Shillings. 3. That Mortusties ſhall be paid only where they have been uſed to 
de paid ; and according to the following rate: When a Man dies worth in moveables above ten Marks clear, there ſhall be paid three Shillings. and 
Four- pence z if worth above thirty Pounds, fix Shillings and Eight-pence ; and if worth above forty Pounds clear, ten Shillings; and this to be paid 


only by Houſe-keepers. None to be paid in Wales or Berwick, 
ſhall be puniſhed as Felons. 


4+ That Servants einbezeling their Maſters Gocds to the value of forty Shillings, 
5. That no fpiritual Perſon ſhall take any Lands to ferm, upon pain of forfeiting ten Pounds a Month. That no 


Clergyman having one Benefice with cure of Soul, of the yearly value of eight Pounds or above, ſhall take another, unlets qualitied, as being a Doc- 


tor or Bachellor cf Divinity, or Chaplain to a Nobleman. 


In this fame Act the number of Chaplains every Peer may qualify is thus ſpecified : An 


Archbiſhop eight; a Duke or Biſhop fix 3 a- Marquiſs and Earl five ; a Viſcount four z the High-Chancellor, every Baron, and Knight of the Garter 
three; every Ducheſs, Marchioneſs, Counteſs, and Baroneſs, being Widows 3 and the Treaforer, and Controller ef the Hovſhold, the King's Secretary, 


Lean of the Chapel, Almoner, and Maſter of the Rolls 
Sturut. 21 Hem 8. Hall, fol. 187, c. There was, 


two z the Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, and Warden of the Cinque-Ports, one. dee 
finally, a very extraordinary Act paſſed, 


which the King was diſcharged of all the Obli- 


l b 
&t:0ns or Afignations made for the payment of all the ſeveral Sums lent him at ſeveral times by his Subjects. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 83. Coll. p. 82. 
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Statute of Proymunire, which ran, that no perſon ſhould 
be exempt from the Penalty, but thoſe to whom the 
King ſhould be pleaſed to grant his Letters Patents. Now, 
as the Cardinal had not taken care to have a Licence in 
form, he was liable to the penalty, according to the ri- 
gour of the Law. But in the Articles of the Houſe of 
Lords there was no fuch thing. And indeed, it would 
have been contrary to Equity to accuſe the Cardinal of 
exerciſing the Authority of Legate without the King's 
Permiſſion, fince the King was known to conſent to it, 
though not in the manner preſcribed by the Law. The 
Attorney Genera! did well to keep to the Letter of the 
Law, purſuant to the duty of his Office. But it would 
have been wrong in the Houſe of Peers to take advantage 
of the want of a Formality to deſtroy one of their Body. 
So, the Articles exhibited by the Lords, ran upon Crimes 
which had no relation to the Statute of Præmunire. The 
Cardinal was chiefly accuſed of abuſing his Legatine Power, 
contrary to his Oath, when admitted to the Exerciſe of 
his Legateſhip : Of unjuſt proceedings as Chancellor : Of 
making himfelf, on ſeveral occaſions, equal to the King (1): 
Of iſſuing out divers orders of moment without the King's 
knowledve : Of acting arbitrarily on many occaſions, as 
it he was rather Sovereign than Miniſter, All the reſt of 
the Articles were of the fame nature, and ran upon the ill 
uſe he had made of his Power, as Legate, Chancellor, 
Prime Miniſter, and Favorite, But I cannot paſs over in 
Silence, a very extraordinary Article, namely, that the 
Cardinal knowing he had the Great Pox upon him, had 
the confidence daily to approach the King's Perſon, fre- 
quently whiſpering in his Ear, without fearing to infect 
him with his Breath. "Theſe Articles being ſent down to 
the Commons, Thomas Cramwell Member of Parliament, 
and the Cardinai's Servant, ſo undertook his Defence, as 
did him great Honour, and was one of the principal cau- 
ſes of his future advancement, It is true, he pretended 
not tv clear him of the Crimes he was charged with, but 
only to ſhow he was not guilty of T reaſon, as the 
Houſe. of Peers aſſerted, wherein he ſucceeded to his 
with, 

It is neceflary now to ſpeak of the Peace of Cambray, 
which was only mentioned by the way. The differences 
between Charles V, and Francs I, fo concerned all Eu- 
rope, that it is very difficult to underſtand the Hiſtories of 
ti other States, without a clear notion of the affairs of 
theſe two Monarchs. Francis laboured, during the firſt 
part of the year 1529, to negotiate a Peace with the Em- 
peror, After his ill ſucceſs in the war of Naples, he ſaw 
there was no other way to recover his two Hoſtages. He 
knew the Pope continued a ſecret Negotiation in Spain, 
and that it lay in the Emperor's power to make Peace 
with all the States of Italy, by reſtoring Sforza to Milan. 
So, though France and England had made the greateſt 
Efforts, probably, it would have ſerved only to haſten the 
Peace of Italy. But the King of France was not even 
ture of prevailing with Henry to act, who was ſtill deſi- 
rous to manage the Pope and Emperor, in hopes of ob- 
taining their conſent to his Divorce rather by fair means 
than by Arms. Beſides, though he was bound to con- 
tribute large Sums for the War, he payed them only in 
Paper, by Acquittances of what was due to him from 
Francis. So, properly ſpeaking, this was no aſſiſtance to 
France, drained by the former Wars of Men and Money. 
Francis had therefore no buſineſs to ſtand in ſuſpence. It 
was neceſſary for him to make Peace at any rate, How- 
ever, to obtain as good Terms as poſſible, he amuſed the 
Venetians, the Duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, with 
great Promiſes, tor fear they ſhould prevent him, and after 
they had made their Peace with the Emperor, his condi- 
tion become worſe, He told them, he was reſolved to 
lead in perſon a ſtrong Army into Italy. He continued 
this management till he had concluded the Treaty of Cam- 
bray, wherein he left them all to the Emperor's Mercy. 
Probably, Henry was the only Ally that knew his Inten- 
tions. The Emperor was not ignorant of the ſituation of 
the French King's Affairs, and doubtleſs, would have 
made it turn more to his advantage, had not the Invaſion, 
the Turks were preparing againſt Hungary and Auftria, 
and the Commotions raiſed by the Proteſtants in Germany, 
made him deſirous to leave /taly in quiet. Beſides, he 
ſaw, that a Peace was the only way to break the ſtrict 
Union of France with England. If theſe two Monarchs 
had joined in the League which the Proteſtants of Ger- 
many were projecting for their common defence, they 
would have created him troubles which might have broke 
all his meaſures. Theſe were the motives that inclined 


(1) He uſed to write in his Letters and Inſtructions, The King and J. 
thanks, &c, See Herbert, p. 126, Strype's Mem. Tom. I. p. 119. 


the Emperor to Peace, which however he made France 
purchaſe very dear. Charles and Francis being in the 
ſame diſpolition, agreed together by ſecret Negotiations, 
upon the chief Articles of the Peace, the whole honour 
whereof they were pleaſed however to leave in appearance 
to the Ladies. In July, Margaret of Auſtria, the Em- 
peror's Aunt, and Governeſs of the Low-Countries, and 
Louiſa of Savoy, Ducheſs of Angoulime, Francis's Mo- 
ther, repaired to Cambray (2), and ſigned the th of 
Aug a Treaty, the Subſtance whereof was as fol- 
OWS : 


That the Emperor ſhould renounce his demand con- Chr +-. 
cerning Burgundy, his right to that Duchy remaining 2 ke 
however entire. gs tear 

That the King of France ſhould pay him two millions Ce 
of Crowns of Gold de ſoleil, for the ranſom of his Sons, r. 
and withdraw all his Forces out of 1taly. 3 

That he ſhould reſign to him the Sovereignty of . hy 
Flanders and Artois. Hay 

That he ſhould reſtore to him the Earldom of Af;, Hollis, 
with whatever he held in the Duchy of Milan. f 

That he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to the 
Kingdom of Naples. 

That he ſhould marry Queen Leonzra, with whom 
the Emperor her Brother would give in Dower, two hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns. 

In ſhort, beſides ſeveral other private Articles, he pro- 
miſed to reſtore the Heirs of the late Duke of Bourbon to 
all that Prince's forfeited Eſtates. 


WS; 4 


This Treaty being ratiſied (3), it was ſome time be- Francis 4 
fore Francis durſt give Audience to the Ambaſſadors of ©** ² 
Venice and Florence, becauſe he could not without conſun- 
ſion hear their juſt reproaches. At laſt, he put them off 
with ſome poor excuſe and freſh promiſes, which he 
performed no better than thoſe before the Peace, What 
was very ridiculous, even after the Peace was concluded, 
the Biſhop of Tarbe his Ambaſſador at Venica, not having 
timely notice, ſtrenuouſly ſollicited the Senate to ſupport 
the War, upon the hopes he gave them of a powerful 
Aid. 

It was ſomething ſtrange too, that, Henry having pro- Henn 
claimed War with the Emperor by a Herald, there ſhould % 
be however no particular T'reaty between them. Henry Heer. 
was ſatisfied with an Article inſerted in that of Cambray, 4% Ps 
whereby the King of France was bound to pay him the“ * 
two hundred and ninety thouſand Crowns, due from the 
Emperor, and redeem the rich Flawer-de-luce, pawned by 
the Emperor Maximilian to Henry VII, for fifty thouſand 
Crowns. He did more ; for he generouſly forgave Francis 
the firſt Sum, and made a Preſent of the ſecond to the Duke 
of Orleans, his God-ſen (4), This ſhows, that in mak- 
ing Peace, Francis I, had not dealt with Henry as with 
the Princes of Italy, but had convinced him of the neceſ- 
ſity, he was under, to conclude it. 

The Emperor being agreed with Francis upon the prin- 15 zo. 
cipal Articles of the Peace, departed from Barcelmma be- Tie Enge- 
fore he received advice of the concluſion, and arrived the 77 8 * 
12th of Augu/t at Genoa with nine thouſand Men. The _ 
Peace of Cambray being publiſhed ſhortly after, the Yene- Herbert 
tians, the Duke of Milan, the Duke of Ferrara, and the Hal. 
Florentines, whom the King of France had forſaken, ſaw 
no other refuge than the Emperor's Clemency, who had 
it in his power to make them pay dear for their Attach- 
ment to France. The diſcuſſion of their affairs being re- 4d om 
ferred to a Conference, which the Emperor, was to have artery 
with the Pope at Bologna, each ſent Ambaſſadors to take wire # 
care of their concerns, Here it was that the Emperor 
enjoined the Venetians to reſtore to the Pope Ravenna and ah. 
Cervia, and to himſelf ſome Places they ſtill held in the Cue. 
Kingdom of Naples. Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to 
the Duchy of Milan, on condition of paying to the Em- 
peror four hundred thouſand Crowns in hand, and five 
hundred thouſand in the ſpace of ten years, at ten pay” 
ments. The Duke of Ferrara having offered to make 
the Emperor Arbiter and Judge of his differences with 
the Pope, his offer was accepted, Clement VII thinking 
nothing could be more for his advantage than to ſubmit 
to the Emperor's deciſion, who was now bound by the 
Treaty of Barcelona to procure him Modena and Reggio, 
and affiſt him to take puſſeſſion of Ferrara. As to the 
Florentines, it was not poſſible to reconcile them with the 
Pope. They would not hearken to any Agreement, un- 
leſs they were aflured of preſerving their Liberty, being 
reſolved to defend it to the laſt drop of their blood. They 


And 1 would ye fbould do thus. The King and 1 give unto you cur fearty 


(2 Our King's AmbatTadors there, were Cuthbert Tunftal Biſhop of Durham, and Sir {hbomas More. Herbert, p. 130. 
(3) King Henry tent Sir Nicolas Carew Maſter of his Horſe, and Dr. Samſen to Bologna,- to wmtity it in his name» IIa (ol. 287. 
(4 And alto remitted ſome ot the payments of the Penſion he yearly received from 4 rance. Rymer, Tem. 14. [+ 338. 
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o, offered however to purchaſe it with a Sum of Money. 
But the Pope on his part, tendered them all forts ot ad- 
vantages, provided the Family of the Medici were re- 
ſtored to Florence, upon the fame foot as before the ex- 
pulſion of the Legate. The Parties not agreeing, the 
Emperor ordered the Prince of Orange to beſiege Florence, 
and reſtore the Medic, 8 

4. The Emperor having ended his affairs in /taly, was 

„%, ;mpatient to return into Germany, where the affairs of 


+ 


=". Religion began to give him diſturbance. For ſome time, 
, the Proteſtants had inſiſted continually upon a free Coun- 
cil in Germany, which was mag” | promiſed though ne- 
ver intended. During the late War, the Emperor had 
all along amuſed them with the hopes of granting this 
Council. But no ſooner was the Peace concluded, than 
in his Conference with the Pope at Bologna, he promiſed 
him to do his utmoſt to reduce them, without a Council. 
Mean while, the Proteſtants knowing his deſign, by his 
menacing anſwer to their Envoys, after the concluſion of 
the Peace, were thinking of joining in a league for their 
common defence ; and this made the Emperor uneaſy, and 


109 
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with the Emperor. However, as he was naturally fleady 
in his Projects, all theſe obſtacles were not able to dir. 
courage him, and he reſolved to fee the end of the affair, 
let what would be the conſequence. Thimas Cranmer be 
ing then very much in his eſteem, he ordered him to 
write upon the Divorce ; and the Doctor did it with uni 

verſal approbation. After that, he was commanded to ac. 

company the Ambaſſadors ſent by the King to the Pope 
and Emperor, to 2 for the laſt time to find ſome ex pe 
dient to end this affair, which ſo greatly embaraſſed him, 
Theſe Ambafladors found the Pope and Emperor at Bo- 
logna, and had audience of both. "The Pope ſhowed an 
inclination to content the King, but durſt not act without 
the Emperor's conſent, who openly proteſted, he would 
never forſake the Queen his Aunt. Craumer maintained 
his maſter's Cauſe with great warmth, which hindered not 
the Pope from making him his Penitentiary in England, 
to pleaſe the King, whom he ſtrove to oblige in things of 
little conſequence, whilſt he did nothing for him in the 
principal affair. 


787 


affair of the Divorce, and in danger of a ipeedy quarre} 0. 


4 obliged him ſpeedily to finiſh his affairs in /taly, in order Mean while, Henry, purſuant to Cranmer's advice, 2% * 
ei 2 to fettle thoſe of Germany, Before his departure from had ſent able and learned Men (3) into France, ltals, r 
cr Bologna, he received the Imperial Crown at the Pope's Germany, Switzerland, to conſult the Univerfities con- Sake 4s tht 
yy hands the 24th of February 1530, ON St. Matthias's day, cerning the Divorce. We find in the Collection of the King. 
Gord, Which was his Birth-day, and which, on ſeveral occa- Publick Acts, the Opinions of the Univerſities of Angers, 3 


ſrons, had been very fortunate to him (1). He ſet out at Paris, Bourges, Orleans, T houlouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, Pa- xivy zus, 


oO 


length from Bolrgna, on the 22d of March 1530, for dua, all uniform, declaring, that Julius IId's diſpenſation ©< 


4 
i 
IT 
| 


Germany, being attended by Cardinal Campegio, who was 
to aſſiſt, from the Pope, at the diet of Augsburg. 
Siepe of The Prince of Orange inveſted Florence according to 
—— the Emperor's order, and was flain at the Siege, which 
ue, the Flrentines deſperately maintained. At length, on the 
roth of Auguſt, they were forced to capitulate, but 
however, on expreſs condition that they ſhould enjoy 
their liberty, leaving it to the Emperor to ſettle the 
23 ſorm of their Government. But ſome days after, the 
fe Adherents of the Medicts railing a tumult in the City, and 
607% finding themſelves ſupported by a great number of Span; 
Officers, who had entered on divers pretences, Clement 
„ again put in polieſſion of the Government. 
dene Then the Emperor, without regarding the Article of 
þf deve. the Capitulation, eftabliſhed Alexander de Medici his 
—_ Son-in-law at Florence, on the ſame foot that his An- 
ceeſtors had formerly been, and made the Sovereignty he- 
reditary in his Family. 
Roads 4 The 1ſt of June this year, Francis received his two 


for Henry's Marriage with Catherine being contrary to the 
divine Law, could not be deemed valid. It might be ob- 
jected, that the determinations of the French Univerſitics 
were ſuſpicious, by reaſon of the ſtrict union at that time 
between Francis and Henry. But the ſame thing cannot 
be ſaid of thoſe of Padua and Ferrara, and ſtill leſs of 
that of Bologna, a City belonging to the Pope. Dr. Bur- 
net having largely handled this Subject, thoſe who have a 


Hiſtory of the Reformation, It will ſuffice to obſerve 
here, that the queſtion was, Whether Henry's Marriage 
with his Brother's Widow was contrary to the Law of 
God, and upon that ſuppoſition, whether the Pope had 
power to grant a Diſpenſation. The above-named Uni- 
verſities maintained, That ſuch a Marriage was contrary 
to the Law of God, with which the Pope had not power 


to diſpenſe. ＋ and Cambridge being likewiſe con- Ox rd ond 
ſulted, decreed the ſame thing, though not without great C:mbricge 


make the 


It ſeems 


oppoſition from ſome' of the Members (4). 


Fe 
: ; : I. p-. 
mind to examine the matter more fully, may conſult his &-. 


Vol. J. p- S5 , 


72 


78 Sons, who were Hoſtages in Spain, upon paying the Em- at firſt ſomething ſtrange, that the two Engliſh Uni- vous. 


Guicciard, peror twelve hundred thouſand Crowns in hand, and gi- verſities ſhould be more ſcrupulous in the matter than the Burns. 


o 
"I 


Mezerats ving ſecurity for the reſt of the ſum. After that, he mar- foreign. But the ſurprize ceaſes, when it is conſidered Ara K. e 


ried Leonora, purſuant to the Treaty of Cambray, Had 
he been obliged to find ready-money to pay Henry what 
the Emperor owed him, according to the tenor of the 
Treaty, very probably he would not fo ſoon have reco- 
Henry Ge- vered his Sons. But Henry proved a generous Friend, 
1 who, to enable him to redeem them, freely gave him 
act. Pub. the Emperor's Bonds, to reſtore them to him, as well as 
X'V-7-350, the pawned Jewel above-mentioned (2). Moreover, he 


* 


tenounced all demands of his charges in aſſiſting him, 
v4. which, according to Francis's conteffion, extant in the 
* 31" Ceolleftion of the Publick As, amounted to the Sum of 
tive hundred twelve thouſand two hundred twenty-two 
Crowns of Gold Sol, two and twenty pence, fix Far- 
things, both in ready-money and acquittances upon the 
two Millions Francis owed him, He clogged this great 
Generolity but with one ſingle condition, That in caſe 
Fieaucis violated the Peace and Alliance they had made 
together, he {ſhould {till be accountable for all theſe 
Sums, to which Francis bound himfelf by Letters-Pa- 
tents. 
By the execution of the Treaty of Cambray, the King 
of France ſaw himfelf at length in profound tranquillity, 
though the late War had coit him immenſe Sums, the 
loſs of Genoa and Milan, tlie ſovereignty of Flanders and 
Artois, a year's Captivity, numberleſs Vexations, and per- 
„ haps ſomething of his Honour and Reputation. But it was 
Re the not fo with Henry. After a vaſt charge to ſupport the 

| intezeſts of his Ally, he was itil embaraſled with the 


that theſe fcruples aroſe, not from the queſtion it ſelf, i. 
but from the conſequence, their determination might oc- Barnet, 


caſion. Moſt of the Members of the Univerſitics were 
furiouſly averſe to Luther's Doctrine, which began to 
ſpread in England, and were afraid of countenancing it, 
2 deciding againſt the Pope. Beſides, they ſaw that the 

ing's Marriage with Ann Bulleyn would follow upon his 
divorce with Catherine, and this ſecond Marriage they 
would have gladly prevented, becauſe Ann Bullan much 
inclined to the Reformation (5), and expreſſed a very 
particular eſteem for Cranmer, whoſe preferment, tor the 
tame reaſon, they dreaded. 


The Ambaſladors who had been fent into Tah (6), Henn 


returning without effecting any thing, Henry, who till /« ve 
then had ſhown great regard for the Pope, reſolved to, 
alter his behaviour towards him. He might have known 1... 


by experience, that Clement was to be gained only by Bur 


his intereſt. It is certain, if at firſt he had proceeded 
with more vigor, and powerfully ſupported the War in 
Italy, the Pope would never have thought of joining with 
the Emperor. A good Engliſb Fleet in the HMHaditerra- 
nean would have made Francis maſter of Naples, and 
ſaved the City of Genza. T he Pope would thereby have 
been ſo kept in awe, that he would have been glad to 
have always the King of England for his Friend. In- 
ſtead of acting in this manner, Ferry remained quiet 
during the whole Campain of 1528, ſuffering lumtelt to 
be amuſed by the deceitful hopes giver, kim by tlie 


Herbert, (1) Since the time of Frederick 1442, no Emperor had been publickly crowned. Herbert, p. 136. 


Burnet, (2) This Jewel in the Form of a Flower-de-luce, is faid to have a piece of the Woed of the true Croſs in it. Herbert, p. 134- 

n. 3) To Orten and Theulowſe were ſent Sir Francis Brian, Edward Fox, afterwards Biſhop of Hereford, and Mr. William Paget. To Pari, Reginald 
Pool of the Blood Royal. In Italy, the King's Agents were Dr. Richard Crooke at Padua, Hieronims de Gbinucci Biſhop of Worceſter, and Sir Gregery 
Caſlalr at Rome ; Dr. Seeley at Venice; Dr. Cranmer, Andrew and Fobn Caſſali were likewiſe employed in Italy. Burnet, T. I. 

4) At Cambriage it was carried at laſt with much ado in a Convocation, that the Matter ſhould be left to a Committee of twenty nine, viz. the 
Vice-chancellos, (Dr. Edmonds Head cf Peter-Hoeuſe) ten Doctors, ſixteen Batchellors of Divinity, and the two Proctors 3 the Majority of | whom 
voud the King's Marriage unlawful , but decided not whether the Pope had Power to diſpenſe with fuch a Marriage. The King's Agents at Cambridge, 
were Gardiner and Fox. At Oxford the Regent Maſters ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the King, and the Doctors and Heads were for him. So that the Rat- 
ter remained in ag'tation from the 12th of February to the Sth of April. At laſt it was carried in a Convccation (from which by an Order from 
the Chancellor, ſays Word, all the Maſters of Arts were excluded, but according to Burnet, confiſting of all the Doctors and Mafters ) that the Buſineſs 
thou d be decided by thirty three D.Htors and Batchellors of Divinity, who declared the Marriage ot the Brother's Wife to be both contrary to the Laws 
of Gud aud Nature, and put the common Seal of the Univerſity to their Decree, on April 8. Lengland Biſhop of Lincoln was the King's Agent at Ox- 


ford. Berndt. Tam. I. p. * 86. See Fiddes Coll. p. 180, Ce. 
(5) Having received ſome Im 


preflions ef it in the Ducheſs of Alerſon's Court. Burnet. Tom. I. p. $7 


; % The Head of this Embatly was 7b Bulleyn Earl of Jiltfpire and Ormond ( 21 Hen. VIII.) who refuſed at his Audience of the Pope at Be- 
"a, to. Kils his Toe, though ke graciouſly ftretched it out to him. He was accompanied by Jeb Stekeſley elect Biſhop of Lenden, and Edtoard Lees 


Burme, Vol. I. p. 87, 94. 
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Be HISTORY of ENGL AN D. 


Pope. $0, the French were driven out of the Kingdom 
of Naples, and the Pope was at liberty to treat with the 
Emperor concerning the recovery of Florence, which he 
would never have thought of, had the French been ſuperior 
in Jtaly, Henry perceived his error when it was too 
late to repair it, that is, after the Pope was united with 
the Emperor, and Francis bound by the Treaty of 
Cambray. He was left alone to ſupport himſelf againſt 
the Emperor and Pope, and it was very happy for him 
that the Turks and the Proteſtants of Germany ſo emba- 
rafſed the Emperor, as to hinder him from thinking of 
ngland, So, all means failing to accompliſh his deſign, 
but what could be found in his own Kingdom, he began, 
though a little too late, to make uſe of the inclinations of 
his Subjects, who for the moſt part were not very fond of 
the Pope, 

We have ſcen in ſeveral places of this Hiſtory, how at 
all times the Exgliſh complained of the _ of the 
Popes, and the remedies applied by the Parliaments to 
this Grievance. It is true, the private intereſt of the 
Kings rendered theſe remedies in ſome meaſure ineffectual, 
becauſe, as they frequently wanted the Popes for their 
temporal concerns, the Laws were not put in due execu- 
tion. But that altered not the inclinations of the Exgliſb. 
The Principles of the Lollards were ſtill deeply imprint- 
el in the minds of great numbers. Beſides, Luther's 
Books, wherof many were brought into England, had 
opened the eyes of multitudes ; ſo that it may be affirmed, 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, the Engliſb in general had 
quite another notion of Religion than their Anceſtors, 
eſpecially with reſpect to the Papal authority. Ihe 
three laſt Popes, Alexander VI, Julius II, and Leo X, 
had ſhown ſo little Piety and Religion in their conduct, 
and Clement VII fo cloſely followed their ſteps, that it 
was naturally inferred, it was impoſſible, Feſus Chrift 
ſhould have given the Government of his Church to 
ſuch Vicars. Thus the Engliſb were very ready to ſhake 
olf the Pope's yoke, if the King, for the ſake of his own 
private intereſt, had not ſupported the exorbitant Power fo 
long complained of. But Clement VII had no ſooner 
joined with the Emperor, than the King's intereſt became 
the ſame with the People's. To this chiefly are to be 
aſcribed all the changes mentioned hereafter. | 

Henry having reſolved to make the Pope ſenſible of the 
danger of loſing England, if he continued any longer to 
fivour the Emperor, cauſed a Letter, worded in ſtrong 
Terms, to be ſent him by the great Men of the King- 
dom, according to the example of their Anceſtors in 
the Reign of Henry III (1). They plainly told him, 
„That the King's Cauſe being their own, if he con- 
«© tiimed to deny them what was abſolutely neceſſary 
for their quiet, they were reſolved to apply the Re- 
% medy themſelves, which was vainly expected from 
% him,” This was ſufficient to ſatisfy him, that the 
patience of the Znglih was almoſt worn out, and they 
would not ſufter themſelves to be curbed, or even amuſed 
any longer by the Court of Rome. Indeed, the Letter 
had not the deſired effect, but however it ſhowed the 
Pope the diſpoſition of the Exgliſb, and how neceſſary it 
was to uſe them gently. Wherefore he returned the 
great Men a very moderate anſwer, vindicating his con- 
duct with reſpect to the King, in the beſt manner poſ- 
ſible. Mean while, he ſent for Sir Gregory Caſſali, the 
King's Ambaſlador in ordinary, and hinted to him, that 
the affair might be adjuſted by means of a Diſpenſation, 
for the King to have two Wives, This we learn from 
the Ambaſſador's letter of the 18th of September, where, 
after acquainting the King with what the Pope ſaid, he 
added, that the Emperor's Miniſters were alſo deſirous that 
the Affair ſhould be ended by this Expedient, But Henry 
was ſo aware of all the Pope's artifices, that he took no 
notice of this Overture, His reſolution was, either to 
have a Bull to null the Marriage, or to procure himſelf, 
at any rate, the Satisfaction he required. And therefore, 
fearing that the Pope would unexpectedly ſend into Eng- 
land a Bull of Excommunication or Interdict, he iſſued 
out a Proclawation, forbidding under ſevere penalties, to 
receive any Bull from Rome, contrary to the Prerogatives 
of the Crown. His deſign was to bring the affair before the 
Parliament and Clergy, and after gaining theſe two Bodies 
to his Intereſt, to cauſe it to be determined in England, 
without regarding the Pope's Proceedings againſt him. 
"The difficulty was, to prepoſleſs the People in his favour, 
To this end, he ordered to be printed and publiſhed an 


Vol, I. 
Abſtract of the reaſons ſor the divorce, that theſe reaſons 
being known to all the World, he might meet with leſs 
oppoſition in the Parliament. 'I his Abſtract (2) contain- 
ed two principal Points. Ihe firſt was, That the King's 
Marriage with Catherine was contrary to the Law of God, 
The ſecond, That Julius II had not power to grant a 
Diſpenſation for that Marriage, and conſequently the DiC- 
penſation could not render it lawful. As this affair was 
the Spring of the great events which will hereafter occur, 
it will not be perli-ps unacceptable to the Reader to ſee 
here the Subſtance of the arguments alledged on both Sides. 


It was ſaid for the King, I. That the Levitical Law 
forbidding a Man to marry his Brother's Wiſe, was not 2 
poſitive precept, which bound only thoſe to whom it was 
given, but obliged all Mankind without exception, That 
this evidently appeared, in its being found among many 
others, which forbid the crimes wherewith the Canaanitet 
were polluted, Now the Canaanites could not be polluted 
with Crimes forbidden only by a politive Law given t6 
another Nation. 

II. Another Argument was taken from what John the 
Baptiſt ſaid to Herod in the New Teſtament, It is not lau- 


ful for thee to take thy Brother's Wife, becauſe St, John 


could allude only to the Laws of Mes, and conſequently 
owned them to be divine. 

III. It was ſhown from ſeveral Paſſages of Tertullian, 
and Writings of the Popes, that the Church always deem- 
ed the Levitical Laws as parts of the univerſal Law of Na- 
ture and all Mankind. To this was added the Authority 
of divers Provincial Synods, of the Conſtantinapalitau Ge- 
neral Council, of the Council of Cenſtance in the condem- 
nation of //:c4liff, of many Greek and Latin Fathers, and 
of ſeveral Schoolmen. 

IV. It was proved by the Authority of the Popes and 
Councils, that a Marriage is compleated by ' the mutual 
Contract of the Parties, though it be never conſummated, 
For that reaſon it was ſaid, Adonijah could not marry Abi- 
ſhag, who had been his Father David's Wife, tho” David 
never knew her. That upon the ſame account, Feſeph 
could not put away Mary, without a Bill of Divorce; 
a clear evidence that their Marriage was compleat, 
though not conſummated, Hence it was inferred, that 
though Prince Arthur had not conſummated his Mar- 
riage, it was not the leſs valid. But it was maintained, 
that it was as certain as a thing of that nature could 
be, that the Marriage was conſummated. It was proved 
firſt by violent Preſumptions. Secondly, becauſe after 
Arthur's death, the Princeſs his Widow was ſuppoſed to 
be with Child, and ſhe never ſaid any thing to the con- 
trary. It is true, it might be objected that Catherine had 
ſince ſworn, ſhe was never known by that Prince. But 
it was replied, the Canon Law forbids the taking of 
Oaths, when there are ſtrong Preſumptions to the con- 
trary. Beſides, the Queen's Oath could not be recko- 
ned deciſive, fince it was deſtroyed by the Brief pro- 
duced by her own Advocates. | 

V. Julius's diſpenſation being the ſole foundation on 
which the validity of the King's Marriage was eſtabliſhed, 
it was ſhown by a croud of Witneſſes, both antient and 
modern, That the Pope has not power to diſpenſe with the 
Laws of God; Nay, it was affirmed, That if he diſpenſed 
with the Decrees of the Church, it was Uſurpation, and 
that ſeveral Biſhops in England itſelf, had reſiſted the 
Popes when they would have aſſumed ſuch a liberty. 


On the other ſide, the Queen's Advocates replied to 
theſe reaſons : 


I. That the Prohibitions in Leviticus were not parts of Agen 
for the 
Acer. 


the moral Law, ſince God himſelf had diſpenſed with: 
them, in commanding the Brother to marry his Bro- 
ther's Widow. But of what nature ſoever the Law was, 
if it were diſpenſed with by Af/es to the Jews, why 
might it not be as well done by the. Pope to the Chrit- 
tians ? 

IT. It was ſaid, the Law in Leviticus againſt marrying 
the Brother's Wife, mutt be underſtood of not taking her 
while the Brother was alive ; for after he was dead, by 
another Law, a Man was commanded by God himſelf 
to marry his Brother's Wife. 

III. The Crime St. John Bapti/? reproached Hemd 
with, might be Adultery as well as Inceſt, ſince according 
to Joſephus and Euſebius, Herod's Brother Philip was 
alive when St. John ſpoke. 


(1) Lord Herbert fays, it was done by the Parliament; but that's a miſtake, the Letter being dated the 13th of July, it appears by the Records there 


could be no Sefhon at that time, 


2 | the Houſes being prorogued from the 21ſt of June, to the 1ſt of Gcleber. The Letter it ſeems was ſent abuut te 
the chict Members for their Hands, and Cavendiſh tells us with what chearfulneſs Cardinal Molſey ſigned it. It was ſubferibed by the two Alchbi- 


ſhops, four Biſhops, two Dukes, two Marquiiles, thirteen Earls, two Viſcounts, twenty three Bazuns, twenty two Abbots, eleven Commoners, muſt of 


them the King's Servants Herbert, p. 142. 


(2) Learned Men were appointed to compare all that had been written en the Subject, and out cf all the Tranſcripts of the Manuſcripts, of Fa- 
thers and Councits, to collect whatſoever did ſtrengthen it. Three of theſe Manuſcripts are in the Certon Libraiy. All theſe and many more were mL 
med up in a ſhort Book, and printed firſt in Latin, then in Englih, with the Determinations of the Univerſities before it. See Bxrnct, Vol, I. p. 97+ 
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IV. The Popes daily diſpenſed, contrary to the Laws 
of God, with Vows and Oaths, without being cenſured, 
Beſides, it was maintained, the Pope was the only Judge, 
whether the Prohibition was moral or not. 

V. It was alledged, the Pope had granted the diſpenſa- 
tion upon a very weighty conſidetation, to keep peace be- 
tween the two Crowns of Spain and England. 

VI. It was urged, that the Marriage had ſubſiſted near 
twenty years, and never been thought invalid. 

VII. Laſtly, It was affirmed, if there were any Nul- 
lities in the Bull of diſpenſation, the Pope was the only 
competent judge of it. 


The King's Advocates replied to theſe Arguments, and 
were anſwered again by the Writers on the Queen's 
ſide, both practiſing what is very common on ſuch oc- 
calions, that is, they evaded the force of the Reaſons of the 
oppoſite Party, by keeping to Generals. I ſhall ſay no 
more of it. Thoſe that are curious to ſee the Argu- 
ments on both ſides, may be ſatisfied, by reading the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation of England, where they are 
fully ſet forth. It will ſuffice to remark, that in theſe 
ſorts of Diſputes was ſpent the whole year 1530, Henry 
being very glad the People ſhould be thoroughly in- 
formed of the affair, before it was brought to the Parlia- 
ment, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Cardinal 7/lſzy remained at 
his Country-houſe, living betwaxt hope and fear, without 
being able to form any probable conjecture of the King's 
behaviour towards him. Though all his Goods were 
ſeized, and that ſeemed to denote he intended to ſhew him 
no favour, . yet he ſaw from time to time ſome rays of 
Goodneſs ſhine upon him (1), which made him hope 
that his Maſter, who had loved him ſo well, would not 
be for ever inexorable. And indeed, the twelfth of Fe- 
bruary, the King granted him a General Pardon of all his 
offences, of what nature ſoever. Among all the Pardons 
in the Collection of the Publick As, there are none ſo full 
and particular as this, Then, the King came to an agree- 


, ment with the Cardinal, by which he left him the Arch- 


biſhoprick of York, with all its Revenues and Depen- 
dencies, [except York Place.} As to the See of J/inchefter 
and Abbey of St. Albans, the King reſerved to himſelf 
the Revenues, though he left him the Titles. But the 
Cardinal was bound to reſign theſe two Benefices when 
required, In conſideration whereof the King aſſigned 
him a thouſand Marks Sterling a year out of the Biſhop- 
rick of Jinche/ter, with a promiſe to grant him the like 
Penſion upon ſome other Benefice, in caſe this was taken 
from him. Moreover, he gave him to the value of fix 
thouſand three hundred and ſeventy four Pounds, three 
Shillings and Seven-pence Half-penny, in [Money and] 
Goods, part of thoſe belonging to the Cardinal which had 
been confiſcated (2). All the reſt remained to the King, 
with the Cardinal's conſent, who owned it as a particu- 
lar favour that the King was pleaſed to leave him any 
thing. This was all he preſerved of the immenſe riches 
acquired during his credit, But what afflicted him moſt 
ſenſibly, was, that his two Colleges, founded with fo much 
pains, and called by his own name, to be an everlaſting 


HENR V VIII. 


Monument of his Glory, were likewiſe confiſcated. He 
writ to the King upon that ſubject, in a manner that 
perſectly ſhewed his extreme concern for that loſs. He 
even entreated Cromwell, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
hinder his two Colleges from being involved in his ruin. 
But it was all in vain, The King took poſſeſſion of all 
the Lands belonging to them (3), and depriving them of 
the name of their Founder, endowed them anew, in his 
own. 


789 


1530. 


Notwithſtanding all this, Molſey had ſtill hopes, by rea- Ir i 
ſon of ſome marks of Friendſhip, given him by the King Ae 


upon certain occaſions. He had permitted him to remove 
to Richmond, where he was nearer his Perſon. 
over, hearing he was ſick, he ſent a Lord to viſit him 
in his name, and even cauſed Ann Bullen to write to 
him (4). But at the ſame time that the compaſſion ex- 
preſſed for him by the King cheriſhed his hopes, it made 
his enemies apprehenſive of his return to Court, and there- 
fore they never ceaſed to exaſperate the King againſt him, 
In ſhort, as they could not ſee him fo near the Court 
without fearing the revival of the King's affection for a 
Miniſter, he had ſo paſſionately loved, they cauſed an or- 
der to be ſent him (5) to withdraw to his Dioceſe of 
York, 
his diſgrace, ſince none but a Miſtreſs could poſſibly make 
the King forget ſuch a Favorite. However this be, the 
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Very probably, Ann Bullen contributed moſt to 77: i« (nt 
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Fiddes. 


Cardinal being forced to ſubmit, began his journey (6) to Herbert, 
the North with a Train, though not ſo large as uſual e. 


during his proſperity, yet conſiſting ſtill of a hundred and 
ſixty Horſe (7). He arrived about the end of September 
at Cawood (8), where he ſtaied according to the cuſtom 
of the Archbiſhops of York, till things were ready for 


Hall, 


the ceremony of his Inſtallment, which was to be per- Pol. virg, 
formed in a month, with a magnificence, little ſuitable to Stow. 


his preſent condition, But whilſt he was preparing to en- 


joy in his Archbiſhoprick the ſmall remains of autho- 


rity, which he imagined would be till left him, he was 


arreſted by the Earl of Northumberland (9) for High- and are 


Treaſon, He would have inſiſted at firſt upon his pri- 
vilege as Cardinal, But the Earl told him, that ſhould 
not hinder him from executing the King's orders. 


of It: 5 
Ti 
Nev. 4. 
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ſame time his Phyſician was ſeized, and ſent to London HU. 


with his Legs tied to his Horſe. It is not known to 
this day, whether the King had been prepoſſeſſed that 
the Cardinal had a deſign upon his life, which however 
is not very probable. 
by eaſy journies to London, extremely concerned to think 


Stow. 


Be this as it will, he ſet forward = ws 
Auctrd t9 
London. 


he was going to appear as a criminal in a City, where he % 4% by 
had before commanded with almoſt a Sovereign Authority. % ay: 


But, in all likelihood, his Grief turned to his advantage, 
as it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, which conſtrained 
him to ſtop at Leicgſter Abbey, where he ended his days 
the zoth of November (10), 


not have given me over in my grey hairs. 


Before he expired, he ſaid . A 
to the King's Officer who ſtood near his Bed: If I had — 
ſerved Ged as diligently as I have done the King, he would ( 


rut. 
er bert. 
aVe nd». 


But I do not Stow. 


know whether he had reaſon to boaſt of his zeal and diſ- Hollngſh. 


intereſtedneſs in the ſervices he had done the King. He 
added, ſpeaking to the ſame Officer, that if, as he thought 
him worthy, he ſhould ever be admitted to the King's 


(1) November 1. the King ſent Sir Fobn Ruſſe! to him with a Turquoiſe Ring, as a Token of his Care and Aﬀe&tion. Herbert, p. 125. Steto, p. 550. 

2) That the curious Reader may form an Eſtimate from thence of the real Proportion the Value of Money bears now to what it did then, here is a Lift 
of the Money and Gocds as we find it in the Original Grant: Firſt, In ready Money three thouſand Pounds. Item, In Plate nine thouſand five hundred 
fixty five Ounces and one eighth, at three Shillings Eight-pence the Ounce, amounteth to one thouſand ſeven hundred fifty two Pounds thirteen Shillings and 
Seven-pence Half-penny. Item, Divers Apparel of Houſhold, as Hangings, Cc. amounting to eight hundred Pounds. Item, Eighty Horſes and Geldings with 
their Furniture, valucd at one hundred and fifty Pounds. Lem, In Mules fer the Saddle, four, with their Furniture, valucd at ſixty Pounds. Irem, In Mules for 
Carriage ſix, with their Furniture, valued at forty Pounds. In Ling one thouſand, valued at ny pg In Ced and Haberden eight hundred, valued at forty 
Pounds. In Salt eight Waye, valued at ten Pounds. In Implements of the Kitchen, as Pots, Sc. at eighty Pounds. In Mutton (Sheep) feventy, valued at 
twelve Pounds. In fifty two Oxen, valued at eighty Pounds. In wearing Apparel, to the value of three hundred Pounds. Rymer's Feed. Tom- XIV. 
: ö 5 They remained in the King's Hands till 1532, in which time ſeveral of the Manors and other Eftates, particularly in Eſſex, and Oxſerd/oire, were 
granted to Sir Richard Page, and other Courtiers. In 1532. the King by Cromwells and Gardiner's Advice, founded anew the College in Oxford (now 
called Chrift Church) and ſettled on it two thouſand Pounds a Year; but it was diſſolved again, by Commitſion in 1545, and two months after was re- 
vived by the King's Letters Patents: And the next Year the King removed the Epiſcopal See from Oſney to this College. As for the Building, c finiſhed 
only the Hall, and the Kit:zhen. Fiddes Life of Wolſey, p. 306, Sc. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIV. p. 409, 410, 443. Beſides his two Colleges, the Cardinal 
founded, in the Univerſity of Oxford, Lectures of Divinity, Civil Law, Medicine, Philoſophy, Mathematicks, Greek, and Rhetorick. Fides, p- 209, Cc. 

(4) The King ſent him a Ring ſet with a Ruby, whereon was his own Pitture, by Dr. Butrs, aſſuring him he was not offended with him in his Heart. 
And in his Letter to Ann Bullen he ſays, Good Sweet - Heart, as you love me, ſend the Cardinal a Tiken at my Requeſt, and in fo doing you ſhall deſerve our 
Thanks, Whereupon the ſent him a Tablet of Gold which hung at her Side. The King ſent him alſo four Loads of rich Furniture. Fiddes's Life of Welſey, 
P. 513, 514. j 

(5) By Tema Cromnve'! his late Servant - Fiddes, p. 514. 

(6) But before he ſet out, he received from the King the Sum of ten thouſand Pounds. Cavendiſh. 

(7) And ſeventy two Carts with his Houſhold-Stuff. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 81. 

(3) A Caſtle about twelve Miles from Terk, belonging to the Archbiſhops. : ; | 

(9) Henry Percy; and by Sir Walter Welſh. Fiddes, p. 522. Hall fays, that he had writ to the Pope and ſeveral Princes, Letters reflecting on the King, 
ar:d ſtirred them to revenge his Cauſe, fol. 194. ; ; | 

(10) In his way he ſtayed a Fortnight at the Earl of Shrewſbury's at Sheffield-Park, where he was taken ill one Day at Dinner. Cawendiſo ſays ſpeaking 
of the Effects of his Diſtemper, it wat apparent be bad poiſoned bimſelf, By the Mediation of the Earl, Sir William King flon Conſtable of the Tower (the 
Perſon to whom he ſpoke his laſt Words) was ſent by the King to convey him to London, With much ado, being hardly able to fit his Horſe, he got to 
Leicyter- Abbey, where upon their coming out to receive him, he ſaid, Father Abbot, I am come to lay my Bones among you, He was buried in the Abbey- 
Chapel, of which even the Ruins are not at preſent to be diſcovered. He died the 28th of Nevember, according to Burnet ; and according to Fiddes the 29th, 
of a Dyſentery, p. 529- He had begun a Monument for himſelf with his own Image, which one Benedetto a Statuary of Florence took in hand 1524, and 
Cwntinued till 1529, receiving for ſo much, as was already done four thouſand two hundred and fifty Ducats. The Deſign whereof was ſo glorious, that it 
exceeded fax that of Henry VII. But upon his Death the King ſeized what was finiſhed and called it His. Thus the Cardinal's Tomb had the ſame Fate 
wich his College. He is ſaid to behave mighty well during the time he was in the North, after his Diſgrace, and to become very Popular. As no Man 
(lays Polydore) did ever riſe with fewer Virtues, ſo (ſays Lord Herbert) few that ever fell from ſo high a Place had leſſer Crimes objected againſt him. He 
is faid (according to one of the Articles of his Impeachment) to leave two Natural Sons behind him, whereof one called Winter, was loaded with Church 
Preferments. Herbert, Burnet, Stow, &c. Fiddes, p. 52k, Cc. 530+ 
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1530. Council, he ſhould take care what he put in his head, 
for he would never be able to put it out again. his 
ſcems to intimate, he had counſelled the King to under- 
take the Divorce, which afterwards he would have difſuaded 
him from. And indeed, he deſired the ſame Perſon to 
tell the King, that he prayed him tv call to remembrance 
what had paſſed betwixt them about the Divorce, and 
hoped, that when he ſhould be leſs prejudiced, he would 
do him more juſtice. This ſhews that he looked upon 
that affair as the ſole Cauſe of his diſgrace; Thus died this 
famous Cardinal, the proudeſt and moſt haughty of Men, 
and we may add, the moſt ambitious and moſt greedy of 
eſtates and honours, It is affirmed, that while he go- 
verned the King, he never gave him advice without a view 
to his own intereſt, This alone would be ſufficient to ob- 
ſcure all the fine qualities he might otherwiſe have, but 
which, in the main, amounted only to a great Penetration, 

The King whereof he made an ill uſe. The King ſhewed a concern 

een yr for his death (1). And yet, ſince he had ordered him to 

bis Deztb, be arreſted for High-T reaſon, very probably, his ruin was 

Herben . determined. Henry was of a temper to accompliſh what- 
ever he undertook (2). This will plainly appear hereafter, 
in hisextraordinary ſeverity to Perſons, who doubtleſs were 
not ſo guilty as this Favorite. 

The affair of the Divorce (3), and its conſequences, 
employing Henry during the reſidue of his life, it will for 
the future be the principal thing I ſhall have to ſpeak of, 
to the end of this Reign. But as by the alterations in- 
troduced by this Prince into his Kingdom, his affairs led 
him to concern himſelf with the troubles of Germany, it is 
neceſſary, for the underſtanding of the ſequel, juſt to men- 
tion what paſted in that Country. 

inf, The Emperor's aim in calling the diet of Augsburg, 

Germany ** was rather to inflame than appeaſe the religious trou- 

Sleidn. bles. Since he made peace with France, and [taly was as 
it were ſubject to his yoke, he was forming vaſt projects. 
He ſaw himſelf water of Spain, Italy, and the Low- 
Countries; his Brother Ferdinand was now King of 
Bohemia, and had been elected King of Hungary. With 
theſe advantages, he hoped to be able to ſubdue the reſt 
of Europe. It was neceſſary to begin with Germany, 
where he had great power, as Emperor and Archduke of 
Auſtria, becauſe if he once became abſolute in the Em- 
pire, and could diſpoſe of the forces of the German Princes, 
he imagined France and England would not be able to 
reſiſt him. The troubles cauſed by Religion in Ger- 
many, ſeemed to him a very ſpecious pretence to arm 
againſt the Proteſtants, judging, that after ruining them by 
the help of the Catholicks, theſe laſt would, in their turn, 
be eaſily ſubdued, I cannot be accuſed here of aſcribing 
to this Monarch deſigns he never really had, fince it is 
notorious that himſelf and Succeſſors purſued gradually, 
and, I may ſay, openly, the execution of the ſame Pro- 
jet. The Wars that afflicted Europe for more than a 
Century, were ſolely excited by the boundleſs ambition 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, whom the other Sovereigns were 
concerned to oppoſe. 

Progreſs of Since Luther's preaching in Germany, the Reformation 

= Refarma- had made fo great progreſs, that ſeveral Princes of the 

Seiten, Empire, and many Hans Towns had openly embraced it. 
As they were accuſed of introducing many Innovations in 
Religion, in anſwer to that Charge, they proteſted, their 
Intent was only to adhere to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, 
and Religion of the primitive Church. And therefore, 
they demanded that a free Council might be held in ſome 
City of Germany, where the religious differences might be 
calmly examined by the Word of God. But this was a 
method which their Adverſaries could not allow. They 
ſuppoſed, as a thing certain, that the Religion profeſſed 
before Luther's appearance, was the true Religion, and 
being without ſpot, wrinkle or the like, had no need of 
reformation. According to that principle, they thought 
the point was not to examine it at all, but to compel the 
Recuſants or Hereticks to conform. This was the con- 
ſtant Maxim, long ſince followed by the Romifh Clergy, 
and which cauſed them to uſe fire and ſword to extir- 
pate thoſe they were pleaſed to term Hereticks. But in 
the ſituation of Germany, at the time I am ſpeaking of, 
it was not eaſy to practiſe that Maxim. It was not pri- 
vate perſons only who declared againſt the Reman Church, 
but Cities, whole Nations, and Sovereigns. So the zea- 
lous Abetters of the old Religion were not in condition to 
reduce them by force, Wherefore they choſe to ſeed 
them with hopes of a free Council, till the Aﬀairs of Eu- 
rope were ſo diſpoſed, that it might be hoped to reduce 
them by way of Authority, Several Diets had been held 
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upon that ſubject in Germany, where, contrary to the opi- 
nion of the Court of Rame, the Emperor and the Catho- 
lick Princes had been obliged to conceal their Sentiments, 
and conſent to a Toleration, which however left them at 
ny to act another time according to their real Prin- 
ciples. 

When Luther began to appear, the religious Diſputes 
turned only upon the exceſſive abuſes of the Papal Power, 
and a few other points. Then Luther had on his fide 
almoſt all the Lay-Princes of Germany, and many Hans 
7 owns, each of which was a Republick. From that time, 
he made new diſcoveries, and publiſhed them to the world. 
But he had not upon all the Articles the ſame number of 
Followers, as upon that of the Papal Authority. Beſides, 
the Emperor and the zealous Catholicks oppoſed with all 
their power the progreſs of the Reformation. Care was 
taken to intimidate fach as inclined that way, or to con- 
tinue them in the old Religion by Promiſes, by Places, by 
Poſts; which did not a little help to confirm them in their 
firſt Sentiments. So for ſome years, the Reformers uſed 
all pothble endeavours to gain Proſelytes, and the Romifh 
Clergy were as diligent to hinder their progreſs. Mean 
time, whilſt they ſtrove only in this manner, the Reforma- 
tion daily took root; which obliged the Adverſaries to ſeek 
other means to prevent its growth, thoſe, hitherto uſed, 
not proving very effectual. 

In 1524 Charles V, coming tb the Diet of Worms, ſent 
for Luther, and after a hearing, baniſhed him the Empire 
with all his Adherents, by a formal Decree in the Diet's 
name. But ſome pretend, the Diet was not concerned in 
the Decree. However, the Emperor perſiſted to main- 
tain it, But it ſeems the Germans conſidered it not as obli- 
gatory, Next year, the Diet, held at Noremberg, pro- 
duced againſt the Court of Rome, a hundred Grievances, 
of which they demanded the redreſs, by means of a free 
Council, 

Another Diet held at the ſame place, paſſed a Decree, 
whereby it was reſolved to demand a free Council in Ger- 
many. But upon their diſſolution, the Catholicks aſſem- 
bled by themſelves at Ratisben, and ordered the Decree of 
Worms to be executed. 

In another Diet at Spires in 1526, the Emperor cauſed 
it to be declared, that he meant not that any reſolution 
ſhould be taken concerning the affairs of Religion, but 
only concerning the method of executing the Decree of 
Forms, till there ſhould be a General ncil, But as 
this Council was yet very remote, the Diet decreed, the 
Emperor ſhould be prayed to procure a Council in Ger- 


many within a year, and in the mean while, every one 


ſhould fo govern himſelf in point of Religion, as to be 
able to give an account of his Conduct to God and the 
Emperor. 

During thefe Tranſactions, the War which the Turks 
had carried into Hungary, ſuſpended for ſome time the 
execution of Charles V's Projects againſt thoſe who had 
embraced the new Religion, becauſe he wanted the aſſiſt- 
ance of all the German | ray as well Proteſtants as Ca- 
tholicks (4). Beſides, his War then with France ſuffered 
him not to think much of the affairs of Germany. But in 
1529, being upon the point of making Peace with France, 
he thought he might talk in a higher ſtrain. He called 
a Diet at Spires, where it was ordered, that thoſe who 
had hitherto obeyed the Decree of J/orms, ſhould continue 
to obſerve it, and the reſt that had not ſubmitted, ſhould 
make no Innovations in Religion, nor hinder their Sub- 
jects from going to Maſs. Againſt this Decree the 
Electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, and the Princes of Lunenburg, made a ſolemn Pro- 
teſtation, from whence all their Party were called Pro- 


teſtants. The Emperor, who was then in [taly, very 


roughly received the Proteſtation, brought to him by De- 
puties, and thereby obliged the Proteſtants to unite for 
their common defence, the Emperor diſcovering by his 
words, that he had ill deſigns againſt them. In the Diet 
which was to meet at Augsburg in April 1530, but did 
not however aſſemble till Fune, he was reſolved to lay 
the Foundation of his projeted War againſt the Proteſ- 
tants, 

At the opening of the Diet, the Emperor's Chancellor 
made a long Speech, complaining, in his Maſter's name, of 
thoſe who had hitherto endeavoured to alter the ancient 
Faith, and Cardinal Campegio exhorted the Germans to 
extirpate the Errors that were crept into Germany. | 
done, the Proteſtants deſired, they might declare their be- 
lief before the Diet. This was denied them, and they 
were made to take as a favour, the leave granted them 


(1) He was very much afflicted with the News of it, and ſaid he would have given twenty thouſand Pounds he had but lived. Herbert, p. 148. 
(2) Biſhop Burnet juitly obſerves, that King Henry loved to raiſe mean Perſons, and upon the leaſt diſtaſte to throw them down, and ſacrifice them to pub- 


lick Diſcontentss Tom. I. p. 9. 
(3) It was called tbe King's weighty Affair. Burnet. 


(4) January 21. King Henry empowered Thomas Earl of Wiltfaire and Ormond, Jabs Stoleſley Biſhop elect of London, Dr. William Lee, and Dr. illiam 
Benet, to conclude a League with the Pope, the Emperor, the Kings of France, Pertugal, Cc. againſt the Turk. See Rymer's Fad, Tom. XIV. p. 354 
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e deliver their Confelfion of 


Faith in writing. The 
Landgrave of Heſſe ſeeing ſo great partiality in the Diet, 
withdrew without taking leave ; whereupon the Emperor 
commanded the Gates of Augsburg to be ſhut, ſhewing, 
he intended to uſe violence towards thoſe that remained 
in the City. But upon the Elector of Saxmy's Remon- 


1530. 


ſtrances, he ordered them to be opened. In ſhort, after 
many Debates (1), he cauſed to be publiſhed in the Diet's 
name, a Decree entirely againſt the Proteſtants, and which 
upon the hopes he gave them of a General Council, obliged 
them to deſtroy whatever had been done in point of Re- 
ligion to that day. 

The Diet ending in this manner, the Emperor ordered 
the Archbiſhop of Mentz to aſſemble the Electors, to pro- 
ceed to the Election of a King of the Romans, intending 
to cauſe his Brother Ferdinand to be choſen. The Pro- 
teſtants ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this meeting, affirming, there 
was no occaſion to elect a King of the Romans, and de- 
monſtrating the Inconveniencies which would ariſe from 
his deſign to render the Imperial Crown as it were Here- 
ditary to the Houſe of Auſtria. In fine, ſeeing that, not- 
withſtanding their Remonſtrances, it was deſigned to pro- 
ceed to this Election, they met at Smalcald the 22d of 
December 1530, and concluded a defenſive League againſt 
all who ſhould attack them on account of Religion. Then 
they made a formal Proteſtation againſt the intended E- 
lection of a King of the Romans without their conſent. 
In this ſituation were the affairs of Religion in Germany 

about the end of the year 1530. 

1531. After the Emperor had quitted /zaly, the Pope's Nuntio 
22 continually preſſed him to pronounce Judgment upon the 
Pepe *: tbe affair of the Duke of Ferrara. The Pope could not ima- 
Afar f gine but the Judgment would be in his favour, conſider- 
— ing the Emperor's Engagement with him, by the Treaty 

of Barcelona, But whether the Emperor had more fully 
examined the matter, or for ſome other reaſon, he gave 
Sentence, that Modena and Reggio belonged of right to 
the Duke of Ferrara ; but to ſatisfy the Pope, he ſhould 
pay 2 hundred thouſand Ducats, for which the Pope ſhould 
be obliged to give him the Inveſtiture of Ferrara, as 
ranted to his Predeceſſors; and to begin to execute this 
* he delivered Modena to the Duke. The Pope, 
extremely diſpleaſed with a Judgment ſo different from 
what he expected, refuſed to ſubmit to it, and in hopes of 
ſeizing Ferrara, would not receive the hundred thouſand 

Ducats offered him by the Duke. 
francis l. Clement VII being thus incenſed againſt the Emperor, 
had great Inclination to be reconciled with the Kings of 
" France and England, imagining he ſhould be received 
with open Arms. Indeed, Francis I had unwillingly a- 
greed to the Treaty of Cambray, and ſolely becauſe there 
was no other way to recover his Sons. But fince he had 
received them, he had been thinking how to retrieve 
what he had loſt by that Treaty. To this end, he pri- 
vately laboured to ſow Jealouſies among the Princes, by 
making them apprehenſive of the Emperor's Ambition, 
and promiſing them affiſtance. As ſoon as he was in- 
formed of the Pope's diſcontent, he thought, nothing 
ſhould be neglected os him to his Intereſt at ſo favo- 
He offer te rable a Juncture. herefore he propoſed a Marriage 
9 between Catherine de Medici Daughter of the late Duke 
Orleans wich Lorenzo; and the Duke of Orleans his ſecond Son; an 
1 Honour to which the Family of the Medici durſt never 
an, dib, Aſpire, if the King had not offered it himſelf, On the 
" tf the other hand, Henry knowing the Union between the Pope 
* and the Emperor was the ſole cauſe of the obſtacles in the 
affair of the Divorce, did not queſtion, he ſhould eaſily 


Lag ue of 
Smalcaids 


is thiaks effect his deſigns, if he could ſet them at variance. But 
i ,two things hindered him from applying himſelf to that 
to rely . means, The firſt was, he could not truſt the Pope. The 


* ſecond, that he began to find his Subjects much more in- 
clined to ſhake off the Papal Yoke, than he had imagined, 
and therefore did not think himſelf under a neteflity to 
depend upon the Pope. If he had at firſt humbly ad- 
dreſſed to the Pope, it was partly becauſe he feared the 
People's prejudice in favour of Chriſt's Vicar: But when 
he found "this prejudice was not ſo ſtrong as he had be- 
lieved, he never troubled himſelf about the Pope's oppo- 
ſitian. His Kingdom being ſaſe from Invaſions by Land, 
he had nothing to fear from any Prince in Europe, pro- 
vided his Subjects were not terrified with the thunders bf 
the Vatican. But the Engliſh were not in this reſpect 
the ſame as formerly, HWickliff had begun to enlighten 
them; the Conduct of the late Popes had increaſed their 
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light; and Luther's Books and Followers had quite opened 1531. 
their Eyes.. Since the oy of the new Doctrine in 
England, the Pope's Authority was ſo diſcredited, that the 
Engliſb for the moſt part wiſhed for a favorable opportunity 

to throw off a Yoke they had ſo long groaned under. 

T his made the King reſolve to have his Cauſe tried by the 
Parliament and Convocation. 

The Parliament meeting the 6th of January, the It in par. 
Chancellor opened the Seſſion with a Speech, declaring, '** Z I 
that the King earneſtly wiſhed to annul his Marriage, not 2 fwd 
from diſhoneſt motives, as ſome laboured to make his peo- /iamene. 
ple believe, but for the peace of his Conſcience, and the 1 
welfare of the Kingdom, being unwilling to leave the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Crown in danger of being diſputed. Then aa. pub. 
he cauſed a great number of Books and Treatiſes written XIV. p. 390, 
on that Subject, with Abſtracts of ſeveral Authors both ff 
antient and modern, to be brought, with the Determina- Stow. 
tions of the Univerſities of France, Italy, and England, Holl naſh. 
which were all left upon the Table to be examined at lei- 
ſure (2). The King's deſign was alſo brought before the Th C 
Convocation, who declared, they were ſatisfied the King's romnry 2 
Marriage was contrary to the Law of God. The King Kine. 
required no more at this time. He had another impor. Barnet. 
tant affair to debate with the Clergy, which was to be 
decided before this was farther examined. Very likely, 
the Convocation being informed of the King's Intent, the 
more readily gave their opinion for him, as they perſectly 
knew how much they ſhould want his favour in the bu- 
ſineſs in hand, which was of the utmoſt conſequence. 

Cardinal Molſey had been accuſed by the Attorney Ge- Aube Clr- 
neral, of exerciſing in England his Legatine Authority © 5," 
without the King's ſpecial Licence, and of diſpoſing as tee 1+ 
Legate of ſeveral Benefices, contrary to the Statutes of “ 
Proviſors and Præmunire. Hence it naturally followed, Hb. 
that thoſe who had owned his Authority, and appeared in Burner. 
his Courts, were equally liable to be indicted. By this 
means, all the Clergy were in the ſame caſe, ſince there 
was ſcarce one but what had occaſion to apply to him du- 
ring the courſe of his Legateſhip. So, after the King had 
procured of the Convocation an Approbation of his pro- 
ceedings concerning the Divorce, he ordered an Indict- 
ment to be brought into the King's Bench againſt all the 
Clergy, for breaking the Laws of the Realm (3). He 
had in this a double view ; the firſt to draw a good Sum 
from the Clergy ; the ſecond, to humble that powerful 
Body, and ſo leſſen their great Credit with the People, 
who before had always ſeen them ſupported by the Royal 
Authority, He knew he ſhould meet with the greateſt 
oppoſition from the Clergy in the affair of the Divorce. 

For that reaſon, he was very glad to put it out of their 

power to hurt him, by keeping them as it were in de- 

pendence, and by ſowing a kind of diviſion between the 

Clergy and People, by the ſatisfaction theſe laſt would 

probably expreſs at the diſgrace of the Eccleſiaſticks, who 

had ever treated them with great haughtineſs. He thereby 

put the Clergy under a neceſſity of recurring to the Royal 

Protection, and conſequently of ſhewing [ef Zeal for the 

Intereſt of the Court of Rome, This ſucceeded according to 

his expectation. In vain did the Clergy plead; that the 

King himſelf had connived at the Cardinal's proceedings. 

What had not been ſerviceable to IV olſey, was not capable 

of excuſing them that had owned his Authority. So the 23% + 

Court proceeded to a Sentence, that the Clergy were all <n4emnes. 

out of the King's Protection, and liable to the pains in —_ 

the Statute of Præmunire. The People were extremely Huliingth. 

pleaſed, and particularly the Favourers of the new Reli- 

gion, to ſee the Clergy humbled to fo great a degree. On 

the other hand, the Clergy plainly perceived, that as the 

Laity ftood affected, it would be in vain to reſiſt the 

King. They could expect no more aſſiſtance from 

Rome. Since the Pope had quarrelled with the King, he 

had loſt all his power; and as the King ſhewed he would 

no longer regard him, the thunders of the Yatican were 

looked upon with contempt. The Clergy, in this their 

ill ſituation, reſolved to purchaſe the King's favour at any 

rate, finding they could no longer depend upon the peo- 

ple, who were much altered from what they were for- ; 

merly. So the Convocation of Canterbury having debated 7h «fc 

upon the Affair, reſolved (4) to offer the King a hundred e K 

thouſand Pounds for a pardon. Purſuant to this reſolu- r f 

tion; ſotne of their Members were ordered to draw an Act drawn «p, 

for that purpoſe; Probably, they who were charged with ge, 

this Comimiſſion were Friends of the Court, and had à 5% 

mind to take this opportunity to give the King a Preroga- — 
of Englan 


(1) In one of which, upon the Proteſtants affirming theirs was the ancient Religion, the Emperor would needs diſpute himſelf, which the Spamſb 


Writers ſay he did with that Eagerneſs that he drew his Dagger. Herbert, 


p. 150. 
(2) The King firft brought in the Books and Determinations of the Univerſities to the 


Honſe of Lords, and after they were tesd and conſidered there, the 


Chancellor did on the 2oth of March, (or, according to Lord Herbert on the 31) with twelve Lords Spiritual and Temporal, go down to the Houſe 
of Commons, and ſhewed them the Books, and produced twelve original Papers, with the Seals of the Univerſities to them, which Sir Brian Tuke read 
openly in the Houſe ; when that was done, the Chancellor ſpoke the Speech mentioned above. So that he did not open the Seffion of Parliament with it, 
as Rapin ſays a few Lines above, See Burnet, Tom. I. p. 105- Herbert, p. 152. Hall, fol. 195. 


(3) Namely, the Statutes againſt Proviſions and Proviſors. 


4 


urnet, Tom. I. p. 106. 
(4) On January 24. This Sum was to be levied in five Years, Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 414 
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tive which none of his Predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. 

Lord Herbert and Doctor Burnet ſay, the Convocation 

reſolved to preſent a Petition to the King, to pray him 

to accept of a hundred thouſand Pounds, But as this 

Inſtrument is extant in the Collection of the Publick As, 

it may now be ſpoken of with greater exactneſs. It was 
not a Petition, but a publick Act of the Clergy, in form 
of Letters Patents, whereby they gave that Sum to the 
King. It was ſaid in the Inſtrument, that it was, Firſt, 
in conſideration of his great Merit. Secondly, in teſti- 
mony of the Clergy's Gratitude for the great benefits he 
had procured the Catholick Church, as well by his Pen as 
his Sword. Thirdly, for his Zeal againſt the Lutherans, 
who were labouring to deſtroy the Church of England, of 
tohich the Clergy acknnwledged the King ſole Protector, and 
ſupreme Head (1). Laſtly, in hopes he would be pleaſed 
to grant the Clergy and all their Members, a pardon of 
all the offences committed againſt the Statutes of Proviſors 
and Præmu nire. 

When this Inſtrument was read in the Convocation, 
many diſliked that the Clergy ſhould be made to ſay, 
that they acknowledged the King ſor Protector and ſu- 
preme Head of the Church of England. Some imagined, 
it was inſerted through inadvertency and exceſſive flattery, 
v;hcreof the Penners of the Inſtrument had not conſidered 
the conſequence. Others ſaid, it was intended to ſur- 
prize the Convocation, by inſerting theſe words in the 
body of an Inſtrument, which was only to grant a ſum 
to the King. They added, theſe ſame words, which 
ſeemed to be put in by accident, and without deſign, were 
however of very great conſequence, and as the Convoca- 
tion had not taken any reſolution upon that point, they 
were for razing them out, But on the other hand, thoſe 
who were in the Secret, pretended the words could not 
be put out by a formal reſolve, without diſpleaſing the 
King, and giving him occaſion to refuſe the offered 
compenſation, This cauſed ſuch debates, that they were 
forced to put off the deciſion of the affair to the next 
day. It was not without reaſon that ſeveral dreaded the 
conſequence which might very naturally be drawn from 
theſe words, ſince it was evident, the Clergy was thereby 
engaged to acknowledge the Pope no longer head of the 
Church of England, which could not have two ſupreme 
Heads at once. This was in effect the King's Intention, 
as well as their's who had penned or drawn the Inſtru- 
ment, as plainly appeared the next day, Thomas Crom- 
well, with others of the King's Council, going to the 
Convocation, very clearly hinted, that the Point in de- 
bate yeſterday was very agreeable to the King, and he 
could not but conſider the Oppoſers as very diſaffected 
Perſons. After ſuch a declaration, there was not one that 
durſt directly oppoſe it, eſpecially as the Archbiſhop and 
ſeveral other Prelates openly maintained, that the King 
was truly the ſupreme Head of the Church of England. 
So the Act paſſed as it was drawn. Only ſome moved 
to add this reſtriction, as far as is conſiſtent with the 
Law of Chriſt. But it was not the King's Intention to 
leave a door for thoſe to eſcape, who ſhould hereafter diſ- 
pute his Supremacy (2). The Inſtrument being ſealed the 
22d of March, was preſented to the King, who very 
graciouſly accepted both the Clergy's preſent, and his new 
Title, of which he afterwards made great uſe. The Con- 
vocation of the Province of Jer reſolved likewiſe to give 
the King eighteen thouſand cight hundred and forty Pounds, 
But as they omitted in the Grant to acknowledge the 
King ſupreme Head of the Church of England, they were 
told, that their Preſent would not be accepted, if they 


The Clay of ſpoke not like the Convocation of Canterbury. So the 


York Fe- 
Vince are 
forced t9 2 
low the K- 
ampie of 
tboſe of Can- 
terbury. 


Clergy of York Province were forced to inſert the ſame 
acknowledgment in their Inſtrument. In this manner the 
King procured, or rather extorted from the Clergy, the 
Title of ſupreme Head of the Church of England. It is 


(1) 


recognoſcimus. 


Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XIV. p. 414. 
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certain, that though ſome freely gave it him, yet the 
major part were not of that opinion (3). This is evident 
from the methods uſed to obtain it. This acknowledg- 
ment was procured in the manner we have ſeen, by I ar- 
ham Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, and 
ſome others, who verily believed there was no occaſion 
for the Pope. Thoſe who flattered themſelves at firſt, 
that the words were inſerted without deſign in the Inſtru- 
ment brought into the Convocation of Canterbury, might 
have ſeen their error, if they had attended to another 
Article in the ſame Inſtrument, and which was alſo in- 
ſerted in that of the Province of York, namely, that the 
Clergy did promiſe for the future neither to make nor ex- 
ecute any Conſtitution without the King's Licence, This 
was, in other words, acknowledging the King for ſupreme 
Head of the Church of England. We ſhall ſee hereafter 
what uſe Henry made of this new Title. 

The King being ſatisfied with the Clergy, granted them Pd, 

a Pardon in ample form. But when the Pardon wag ©" » 
brought into the Houſe of Commons, they refuſed to paſs He cas, 
it, unleſs the Laity, who might have been guilty of the war: th”. 
ſame offences, were alſo included (4). Henry offended at Laitg to be 
their oppoſition, ſent them word, he would be maſter h. 
his own favours, and not ſuffer them to be forced from 

him. The King's reſolution terrified the Commons, who 7 xi. 
to avoid his Indignation, paſſed the Pardon as it was, % « », 
throwing themſelves upon his Mercy as to what concerned e 
the Laity. Then the King, fatished with their Submiſ- 7% 7. 
ſion, granted to his "Temporal Subjects a Pardon like that 4 
to his Spiritual. It ſeems however, that the Colleges and I, 
Monaſteries were excepted, who not being included in the Bum. 
Pardons, were ſorced to compound with the King, as we rota | 
find in the Collect ian of the Publick As. pea, oo” 

So far were the people from rifing, (as they would 8 d. 
doubtleſs have done, had they been under the ſame preju- 1 
dice with their Anceſtors in the Reigns of Henry II, and 1. ; 

King John;) that on the contrary, Joy was viſibly paint- C 
ed on their Faces, being highly delighted to ſee the Clergy © 
humbled. Thus that Body, ſo formidable heretofore, in- 
ſtead of daring to reſiſt the King, were conſtrained to fly 

to his Protection, becauſe they ſaw plamly, the people 
ſhewed no concern at their diſgrace, and they had no re- 
medy elſewhere (5). a 

When the Pope heard what had paſſed in England, he 7% 7 
was terribly embarraſſed. He faw Henry purſuing ſuch! * 
meaſures as would probably be attended with ill Conſe- Han. 
quences, However, he durſt not venture to proceed haugh- Bus. 
tily, for fear of ingaging in a quarrel, which he forelaw 
would not be to his advantage. Beſides his not being bn 
pleaſed with the Emperor, he ſaw him upon the point of By 
being fully employed by the Turks, and the German Pro- 
teſtants, at a time when France and England were in 
{trict Union. So, perceiving no aſſiſtance ſpeedy enough, 
in caſe he ſhould attempt to exert his Authority, he choſe 
to be ſilent, in expectation of a proper Seaſon to act, or 
at leaſt to be reconciled to the King. 

This Affair being ended, Henry prorogued the Parlia- Heny g 
ment (6). Then, he ordered the determinations of the 1 
Univerſities to be printed, with the opinions of the Learn- 2 
ed concerning his Marriage, that againſt the next Seſſion {rt » 
every one might be informed of the — of the caſe and of — 
his motives to proſecute the Divorce. Mean while, as in 8 
putting away the Queen, his Intent was to marry Ann Bul- types 
len, he paſſionately wiſhed, the Queen would be perſuaded d. 
to conſent to the Divorce, in order to avoid the incon- yyilinghs 
veniencies which might ariſe from her obſtinacy. To that 
purpoſe, he ſent ſome Biſhops and Lay-Lords (7), ear- 
neſtly to preſs her, either to conſent to the Divorce, or 
refer the deciſion of the affair to four Prelates and four 
Seculars. But as ſhe could not be prevailed with to deſiſt fall. 
from her Appeal to the Pope (8), he ſent her word to Holl sd. 
chuſe where ſhe wou'd reſide in any of his Manors, and, 


I33t, 


He: 


Cujus ſingularem Protectorem, Unicum & ſupremum Dominum, & quantum per Chriſti Legem licet, etiam ſupremum Caput ipſius Majeſtatem 


(2) Though Archbiſhop Parker and our Author fay, the Act paſſed without the Reſtriction, yet it appears by ſeveral Paſſages in Henry's Letter to 


Bichop Tuna“, who in the Convocation at York had proteſted againſt it; that the Words quantum per Chrifii legem licet were inſerted, and the Act fo 
paſſed, by nine Biſhops, (the Biſhop of Recheſter being one) and fifty two Abbots and Priors, and the major Part of the lower-Houſe of Cunvocation, and 


particularly Stephen Gardiner. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 112. Herbert, p. 151. 
(3) When Archbiſhop Warbam, upon ſome not ſpeaking for or againſt it, 
then, Herbert, p. 851. 


(4) They apprehended, that, either they might be brought into trouble, or at leaſt their having tranſgreſſed the Statutes, might be made uſe of to draw 


a Subſidy from them. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 113. 


(5) During this Seſſion of Parliament one Richard Rouſe a Cook, on the 16th of February, poiſoned ſome Soop in the Biſhop of Rochefter's Kitchen, 
with which ſeventeen Perſons were mortally infected; one of the Gentlemen died of it, and ſome poor People that were charitably fed with the remainder, 
were alſo infected, one Woman dying. The Perſon was apprehended, and by Act of Parliament (22 Hen. VIII.) poiſoning was declared Treaſon, and 
R-uſe was attainted and ſentenced to be boiled to death, which was to be the puniſhment of poiſoning for all times to come; (but was repealed 
zd 1 Mariæ I.) The Sentence was executed in 3mirhfield ſoon after. Burnet. | 

(6) It was prorogued, on March 31, to the 13th of October. The moſt remarkable Statutes enacted during this Seſſion, were: 1. That no Maſter, 
Wardens, or Fellowſhip of Cratts, and Trades, nor any Rulers of Fraternities, take from henceforth of any Apprentice, or any other Perſon, fo 
of any Apprentice into their ſaid Fellowſhip, above two Shillings and Six- pence ; nor for his entry, when his Years and Term is expired, Aa 
Shillings and Four-pence, upon pain of forfeiting forty Pounds. 2. That four Juſtices of the Peace in every Shire, whereof one to be of the Quorum, 


faid, That Silence was to be taken for Conſent, they cried out, We are all filent 


1 Ed. VI. 
Stow, p. 560. Hall, fol. 199. 


r the entry 
bove three 


ſhall have power and authority to enquire, hear, and determine, in the general Setfions of the Peace, all Matters relating to Bridges and Highways This 
Act allo explains by whom Bridges and Highways are to be repaired. See Statute 21. Hen. VIII. 


(7) Of his Council, the laſt day of 7May, to Greenwich. Herbert, p. 153+ 


Hall, fol. 199. 


(8) Her Anſwer to the Lords was, „ That the prayed God to ſend the King a quiet Conſcienc?, but that ſhe was his lawful Wife, and would abide 
& by it, till tb Court of &-me declared the contrary.” Burnet, Tom. I. p. 114+ Hall, fol. 200, 
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the 


Book XV. 20. 


the 14th of July 1531, took his leave of her [at Mindſor] 
intending never to ſee her more (i). 

What had lately paſſed in the Parliament and Convo- 

cation, encouraged the Well-wiſhers to a Reformation in 
the Church, to which they already ſaw ſome preparatives. 
Fer this reaſon, religious Diſputes became more frequent 
and publick than formerly. But the King perceiving what 
inferences would be drawn from his firſt proceedings, was 
pleaſed to ſhew, that in throwing off the Papal yoke, he 
deſigned not to ſtrike at the fundamental Truths of Rcli- 
gion. So, to fruſtrate thoſe who had any ſuch thought, 
he commanded the Laws againſt Hereticks to be rigorouſly 
executed. This occaſioned the death of three Proteſtants, 
namely, Bilney, Bayfield, and Baynam, of whom the two 
firſt were burnt this year, and the other in the following 
April (2). 
Ain of Whilſt theſe things wete tranſacting in England, the 
G-rmany» affairs of Germany were more embroiled. In the begin- 
Slee" ning of the year, Ferdinand of Auſtria King of Bohemia 
_m” nl Hungary, was elected King of the Romans, notwith- 
ſtanding the Proteſtation of the Confederates of Smalcaid, 
and crowned a few days after at Ai la Chapelle. This 
was in conſequence of a League concluded between the 
Catholick Princes of Germany in the foregoing November. 
But this League was offenſive, whereas that of Smalcald 
was only defenſive. Never had the Proteſtants any deſign 
to force the Conſciences of fuch as diftered from them in 
opinion, But the intent of the Catholick League, was to 
compel the Proteſtants to return to the Church, they had 
forſaken, Theſe laſt proteſted againſt Ferdinand's electi- 
on as unneceſſary, and contrary to the uſual Forms, But 
their Proteſtation had no effect. 

The reſt of the year was ſpent in ſundry Negotiations, 
wherein the Emperor ſeemed to have no other aim than 
to adjuſt the religious Differences, though in effect his de- 
ſign was only to amuſe the Proteſtants, and hinder them 
from taking meaſures for their defence, when they ſhould 
be attacked. As they were not ignorant of his artifices, 
they writ on that ſubject to the Kings of France and Eng- 
land, who returned them favorable Anſwers, with a pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance in caſe it was attempted to oppreſs them. 
Not that theſe two Monarchs deſired to countenance the 
Reformation, but it was their Intereſt to protect the Ger- 
man Proteſtants, becauſe their deſtruction could not but 
exceedingly increaſe the Emperor's Power. Indeed, this 
was one of the chief means whereby that Prince intended 
to execute his vaſt deſigns, 

Whilſt the Emperor was forming Projects to become 
maſter of Germany, under colour of ſupporting the Inte- 
reſts of Religion and the Empire, Francis I turned to all 
ſides to try to create him troubles capable of producing 
ſome change which he might improve. His vexation to 
have been forced to ſign the Treaty of Cambray, threw 
him upon earneſtly ſeeking means to repair his loſſes, and 
eſpecially to recover Genoa and Milan, To this end, he 
careſſed or threatned the Pope, according as he ſaw it 
proper to uſe one or other of theſe means, and put the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany in hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance, in 
caſe they were attack'd by the Emperor (3). But chiefly 
he laboured to ſecure the King of England, becauſe he 
could be moſt ſerviceable to him. He confirmed him, as 
much as poſſible, in his reſolution to puſh the affair of the 
divorce, in order to keep him always at variance with the 
Emperor and the Pope. Sometimes he intimated to him, 
that if the Juſtice due to him was obſtinately refuſed, he 
would join in a League with him, to withdraw their Do- 
minions from the tyrannical power of the Court of Rome. 
Then, fearing he would agree with the Emperor, he ad- 
viſed him ſpeedily to marry Ann Bullen, well knowing it 
would be a certain means to widen their Breach. Nay 
he ſent a Letter to the Pope, wherein he appeared no leſs 
concerned than Henry himſelf in the affair of the divorce. 
Among other things he told him, that if out of Complai- 
ſance or Fear he continued to be governed by the Empe- 
ror, he muſt not think it ſtrange, that the King of Eng- 
land ſhould endeavour to procure by extraordinary means 
the juſt ſatisſaction he had ſo long expected in vain ; add- 
ing, that his intereſts were ſo ſtrictly united with Henry's, 
that he was indiſpenſibly obliged to aſſiſt to the utmoſt of 
his power, a Prince of whom he gloried to be the perpe- 
tual Ally, In ſhort, he prayed him to conſider, whe- 
ther it was prudent to give thoſe who could not be com- 
pelled to obey, the opportunity and will to withdraw their 
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obedience, But Clement ſceing only the Emperor's For- 1533. 
— in Italy, took care not to follow ſuch dangerous coun- 

els. 

The two Kings finding at length it was impoſſible to Francis ard 

gain the Pope, reſolved upon an Interview, to contrive Henn, *'» 
a to frigbten 

means to break the Emperor's meaſures. But they thought , Emperor 

proper firſt to ſpread a report, they were going to make and Page. 

a new League, in order to frighten the Pope, and hinder Burnct. 

him from clofing again with the Emperor, from whom 

he was ſomething alienated by the buſineſs of Ferrara, 

Accordingly, they concluded a League at London, figned 

the 23d of June. But it is manifeſt this Treaty was 7tey mate 

made only with the fore-mentioned view, ſince it contain- {#9 Treaties 

ed but two Articles that could have reaſonably alarmed © ** 

the Pope or the Emperor, had they been known to them. 

The firſt was, That in caſe the Emperor ſeized the AR. Pub. 

Engliſb Merchants effects in the Low-Countries, the King XIV.. 435. 

of France would do the ſame with reſpect to the Empe- 1 

ror's Subjects, the Germans excepted: Nay, this Article 

was guarded by ſo many reſtrictions on the part of the 

French King, that it plainly appeared to be only a mere 

pretence to make a Treaty. By the ſecond, if the King 

of England was attacked by the Emperor, Francis was to 

ſend him an aid of five hundred Lances, and if the King 

of France was invaded, Henry was to aſſiſt him with a 

body of Foot, not exceeding five thouſand Men (4). As Dit: Re- 

the Publick was not acquainted with the particulats of the , 

Treaty, ſeveral reports were ſpread. Some ſaid, the two 7 

Kings had agreed to join in the League of Smalcald, 

or at leaſt, to ſend a powerful aid to the German Pro- 

teſtants. Others fancied, that as the Turks threatned 

Auſtria, and the Emperor would be unavoidably obliged 

to lead his forces into that Country, Francis would in- 

vade at the ſame time the Duchy of Milan, and Henry 

carry War into the Low-Countries. All theſe reports, 

though uncertain, made the Emperor very uneaſy, be- 

cauſe they were grounded upon very probable conjec- 

tures. 

The Interview of the two Kings, between Calais and Francis and 
Baulagne, was not till October (5). They had principally Fn?” 
two things in view. The firſt, to divert the blame yay, 
thrown on them by the Emperor, in ſpreading over all Stow. 
Europe, that whilſt Chriſtendom was going to be invaded 111g. 
by the Infidels, they remained idle Spectators of the dan- 
ger, without offering the leaſt aſſiſtance to thoſe who were 
preparing to defend Her. Their other view was, to keep 
the Italians and Germans in the expectation of a freſh 
War, for fear they ſhould become too compliant to the 
Emperor's will. Lo effect their deſign, they gave one 
another Letters-Patents, whereby they engaged jointly to 
raiſe an Army of eighty thouſand Men, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Turks, and to lead the ſame either into Ger- 
many or Italy, as there ſhould be occaſion. But this pre- 
tended agreement was never put into the form of a Treaty. 

Du Tillet ſpeaks of it in his Inventory of the Treaties 
between France and England, by the name of Letters of 
agreement But there are no ſigns of it in the Collection 
4 the Publick Acts of England. Wherefore it is not pro- 

ble, theſe two Monarchs defired to execute this pretend- 
ed Project, the ſole aim whereof was to juſtify them to 
the World, and inſpire the Emperor and Pope with terror. 
Doubtleſs that was the reaſon of their affecting to publiſh 
It, 

During the Interview, Henry complained much of the Fei, 
Pope, and Francis even improved upon him, in a long %“. 
enumeration of the complaints he had received from the 
Gallican Church, on account of the Court of Rome's 
exactions. But this was only to amuſe Henry, ſince he 
was at that very time in ſecret Negotiation with the 
Pope, concerning the Duke of Orleans his ſecond Son's 
Marriage with Catherine de Medici. It manifeſtly ap- 
pears by that Prince's whole conduct, that his ſole aim 
was to make the King of England's Friendſhip ſubſervient 
to gain the Pope, in order to recover Genoa and Milan, 
which he had always in view. Wherefore he 2 
expreſſed a ſtrong attachment to Henry's Intereſt, He . 
even preſſed him not to ſtay for the Pope's diſpenſation . αν. 
to marry his Miſtreſs, who was preſent at the Inter- „u Ann 
view, having lately been made Marchioneſs of Pem- Bullen. 
broke (6). hilſt the two Kings were together, they 
feaſted one another ſeveral times, a particular account 
whereof is needleſs in this place. Henry came to fee The King: 


Francis at Boulogne, and Francis returned his viſit at =—_— 


(1) She removed firſt to Moor, then to Eaſhamflead, and at laſt to Ampebill, where the ſtayed longer. Burner, Tom. I. p. 114. 
(2) Thomas Bilney Batchelor of both Laws, was burnt Auguſt 19. Bayfield a Monk of Bury, November 27. 1531, and Baynbam a Gentleman and Law- 


yer, April 50, 1532. See Fox, 
(3) And alſo ftirred up the Twrks to invade the German Dominions, 


Herbert, p. 154. 


(4) When the French Ambaſſador in England returned into France, King Henry ſent by him fiſty thouſand Crowns, to be employed in the defence of 


the Rights and Privileges of the Empire. Herbert, p. 154- 


tended him, in Hall fol. 206, Cc. 


(5) King Henry landed at Calais, October 11, and the Interview was on the zcth. See an account of the Nobility, and other remarkable Perſcas that at- 


Stow, p. 561. 


(6) September 1, with a Peaſion of a thouſand Pounds a year- Hall, fol. 206. 


No. 40. Vor. I. 
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Calais. 
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153m. Calais (1). They parted the zoth of October to return, ver the Pope's conſent to a League, he intended to form 1532 
Henry ma the one to Paris, the other to London. But by reaſon between all the States of /taly, to which each ſhould 5 fp he 


— of the bad weather, Henry ſtaid ſome _ at Calais (2), contribute in proportion to its Forces, in order to ſecure 77" ,- 
Burnet, Where it is ſaid he privately married Ann Bullen (3). It is the Country from all Invaſion. That is to ſay, he would .. feſay 
T. III. p-7% more probable however, as ſome affirm, that it was not have in Itah an Army maintained at the expence of Gu 
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till the January following (4). 
The Turks During this whole year, the Emperor was greatly em- 
threaten harraſſed. Soliman Emperor of the Turks threatned to in- 
HP? vnde Hungary with a. powerful Army, which he accord- 
The Emperor ingly did. Germany was in trouble, becauſe the Proteſ- 
34. %. tants who had now been menaced, were taking effectual 
meaſures for their defence, and reſuſed to acknowledge 
Ferdinand of Auſtria for King of the Romans. On the 
other hand, the Emperor was not ignorant of the Pope's 
diſcontent on account of the Duke of Ferrara's affair, 
and that the Kings of France and England were uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours to draw him off from his Party, 
in order to diſturb Italy. Moreover, the Italians were 
quiet, only becauſe there was ſtill an Imperial Army in /ta- 
ly, and no preparation in France to ſupport them, in caſe 
they attempted to hold up their head. Mean while, in the 
midſt of this ſeeming tranquillity, they eagerly wiſhed to 
ſee ſome revolution to free them from their apprehenſions 
of the Emperor's over-grown Power, In fine, the Inter- 
view of Francis and Henry extremely troubled the Km- 
peror, apprehenſive as he was, that if Soliman proſpered 
in Hungary, they would embrace that opportunity to in- 
vade the Duchy of Milan and the Loaw-Countries. It was 
neceſſary therefore to think, without loſs of time, of pre- 
venting the dangers which might proceed from all theſe 
quarters, and to begin with the moſt urgent affair, the ſa- 
' tisſying of the Proteſtants, in order to have their affiſt- 
The Diet of ance againſt the Turks, Lo that purpoſe, he came, the 
warns os beginning of the year, to the Diet of Ratisbon, where he 
Thing in fa- found means to negotiate with the Proteſtants an agree- 
our of the ment, whereby no Perſon was to be diſturbed on account 
Proteſtants: Of Religion, till a Council was called. He intended not 
punctually to perform this agreement, extorted from him 
Charles ob- by neceſſity. He received however this benefit by it, 
, That all the Princes and States of Germany, as well Pro- 
teſtant as Catholick, furniſhed him with a powerful aid, 
which enabled him to aſſemble an Army of eighty thou- 
ſand Foot, and thirty thouſand Horſe. 
He aps: Whilſt this Army was forming, the Emperor, willing 
23 J to ſound the King of France's Intentions, ſent and deſired 
P. Daniel. his aſſiſtance againſt the Turks; but received an unſatiſ- 
ſactory anſwer, which, added to the Interview of the 
two Tos, confirmed his ſuſpicion that they were con- 
triving ſomething againſt him. But Saliman haſtening 
his Campain in Hungary, hindered him from thinking 
of means to prevent the miſchief he feared from the two 
Hi: Carpain confederate Kings. Indeed, the Turks not only advanced 
againſt the into Hungary, but even into Auſtria, with deſign to give 
3 him battle. But he wiſely avoided it, ſince in loſing it, 
Herbert. he would have been without refuge, and Auſtria, with part 
of Germany, would inevitably have fallen under the Do- 
minion of the Turks, Whereas by ſtanding, as he did, 
upon the defenſive, with an Army of above a hundred 
thouſand Men, he prevented them from making any con- 
ſiderable progreſs, and compelled them at length to return 
H- paſs: into their own Country, As ſoon as he had certain ad- 
aro Italy. vice that So/iman was upon his march to Conſtantinople, 
he departed for /taly, from whence he deſigned to return 
into Vas. 
He confers About the middle of November he came to Bologna, 
with the Where the Pope waited to confer with him. As their 


others, and always ready to defend the Duchy of Milan, in 
caſe the French King ſhould think of invading it. The 
Pope approved of this project, not in order to keep Italy in 
its preſent ſituation, fince it was very much to his pre- 
judice, that the Emperor ſhould remain ſo powerful there, 
but to have a pretence to be rid of the German and Spa- 
niſb Troops, who were a terror to the Italiant. He fore- 
ſaw that a League of ſo many Parties, whoſe intereſts were 
different, would not long ſubſiſt, and that after it was 
broken, he ſhould himſelf become more neceſſary and con- 
ſiderable. He deſired only that the Yenetians ſhould come 
into the League, and bear their part of the charge, In 
ſhort, the Emperor farther demanded of the Pope, that 
he ſhould give his Niece Catherine de Medici to the 
Duke of Milan; his aim being to engage him, for his 
Niece's ſake, in the defence of the 1M:laneſe, for fear in 
the end the King of France ſhould find a favorable op- 
portunity to gain him to his intereſt, But Clement alledg- 
ed againſt this Propoſal, his engagement with the King of 
France, who had done him the honour to demand Cathe- 
rine for the Duke his ſecond Son. He repreſented to the 
Emperor, that he could not prefer the Duke of Milan to 
the Duke of Orleans, without making the King of France 
his irreconcileable enemy, who would never forgive ſuch 
an affront. So their whole Negotiation ended only in 
the projected League, in which the Yenetians refuſed to 
be included, They contented themſelves with promiſing 
the Emperor, they would punctually perform their en- 
gagement with reſpe& to the Duchy of Milan. In fine, 
the Emperor having ſent for Ambaſſadors from Milan, Fer- 
rara, and Mantua, it was endeavoured for ſome time to 
ſettle the terms of the League. But the diſpute between 
the Pope and the Duke of Ferrara very much retarded 
the concluſion, becauſe the Duke would not come into the 
League before he was ſecure of peace at home. However, 
after great pains, the Emperor prevailed with the Pope 
to allow the Duke an eight months reſpite, "This affair 


was the reaſon the League could not be ſigned till February 


next year. 


Henry's proceedings againſt the Clergy, and his diſpo- I . 


ſition with regard to the Pope, greatly encouraged thoſe — 


who longed to ſee a Reformation in the Church. To Rg. 


conceive a right notion how the Engliſb ſtood affected in 
this reſpect, it is neceſſary to know what the People's 
Sentiments were concerning Religion. It » 1ay be undeni- 
ably affirmed, that as to the Reformation of the Pope's 
exorbitant Power, and the Clergy's Immunities, there 
was ſcarce an Engliſhman, if you except all or moſt of the 
Eccleſiaſticks, but what heartily wiſhed it. It was now 
three hundred years ſince the Parliament firſt began to en- 
deavour it, but without a perfect ſucceſs, becauſe it was 
contrary to the intereſt of the Kings. But as for a Re- 
formation of Doctrine, the well-wiſhers to it were very 
far from being the majority. Theſe were not ſufficiently 
numerous to venture to propoſe it openly, eſpecially as 
they were not countenanced by the King. But when the 
Pope's exceflive authority, or the pride and riches of the 
Clergy were exclaimed againſt, they boldly joined with 
the reſt of the People, without fear of being diſcovered, 
becauſe that was the ſentiment of all the People, or at 
leaſt of almoſt all the Laity. But in exprefling their zeal 


on a*' deſigns were very oppoſite, there was not that harmony againſt the Clergy, their aim was to promote the Refor- 
Cala. between them, as at their Interview in the year 1529, mation of Doctrine, becauſe they knew the chief obſtacle 
The Emperor thought only of ſecuring 7taly, and pre- would always proceed from the Governors of the Church. 


venting the King of France's return, Ihc Pope, on the 
contrary, wiſhed to keep him always uneaſy on that ac- 
count, as well to render l umſelf neceſlary, as to be freed 
from a State of dependence, The Emperor required the 
Pope to call a Council in Germany, otherwiſe he ſaw no 
poſſibility of finding a lawful pretence to ruin the Pro- 
He acmanss teſtants. But after what had paſſed at Conſtance and 
« Cuncisa Baſil, the very name of a Council was become fo odious 
to the Court of Rome, that Clement VII could not reſolve 
to call one. He knew what had befallen John XXII, 
and Eugenius IV, and therefore had no mind to have his 
Authority queſtioned, The Emperor demanded moreo- 


Here therefore they believed they ought to begin, in or- 
der to arrive at a A Reformation. So, m_ thoſe 
that wiſhed to reduce within due bounds the Papal Fower, 
and the Clergy's Immunities, there were doubtleſs many 
who had no farther views, and imagined the Reformation 
would end there. Others, on the contrary, hoped that 
aſter taking this firſt ſtep, it would be impoſſible to ſtop, 
wherein they had for warrant what had happened in 
Germany. But they took care not to undeceive the others, 
for fear of cooling their zeal, by ſhewing them too ſoon 
the conſequences of the firſt ſtep, in the buſineſs of the 


Reformation, 


(1) Francis went back fiom Boulogne with Henry, in this Order, that while Francis was on French Ground, he gave place, but when he came to the En- 
gliſſ Lale, Henry g.ve him the Prcc:dznce. Being now come near Calais, the Duke of Richmond, Henry's natural Son, a goodly young Gentleman, bravely 
attended, met them. The Lodging which Francis was brought to, was moſt richly furniſhed with Cloth of Gold and Tiſſue, imbroidered in ſome places 
with Pearls and precious Stones. There ſeveral Services were brought in a hundred and ſeventy Diſhes, all of maſſy Gold. The Marchioneſs of Fe 


made them a curious and rich Maſk, in which both Kings danced, The Dukes of Nerfi/k and S«fjelk were made Knights of St - Michael, Stow ſays, there 
was m leſs than eight thoutand Perions in Calais on this vccafion. See Hall, fol. 207, &c. | 


(2) He returned to England Novemb. 14. Hall, fol: 209. 


(3) Rowland Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, celebrated the Marriage in the preſence of Archbiſhop Cranmer, the Duke of Norfolk, ber 


Father, Mother and Brothers. Herbert, p. 161. 


(4) January 25. Others lay it was Nowember 14. Stow, p. 562. Hall, fol. 209. Burnet, T. I. p. 126, The news of this Nn —— 
ried to Rome. The Pope publuhed, on November 15, a Brief againſt King Henry, in which he exhorted him, to bring buck the Queen, and co pur 
aways within a Moth atie; the receipt of the Brief ; otherwiſe he excommunicated both him and Ane. Burnet, T. III. p. 15. 
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Book XV. 


The Parliament meeting the i 5th of Fanuary 1532; 
4 in the Commons were almoſt unanimouſly inclined to redreſs 


20. 


of in vain, with re- 

le ſpect to the Papal power, and the Eccleſiaſtical privileges. 
pr There had never been fo favorable an opportunity. When 
Hebert formerly the Parliaments were diſpoſed to make any at- 
Hall tempt of this nature, the Kings were unwilling to concur 
with them, becauſe the ſtate of their affairs permitted them 
not to break entirely with Rome. But the affair of the 
Divorce had put things upon another foot. The King 
was diſſatisfied with the Pope, and conſidered the Clergy, 
both Secular and Regular, as ſecret enemies, by reaſon of 
their attachment to the Court of Rome. So, his intereſt 
required, that the Pope and Clergy ſhould be humbled, 
and diviſion ſown between them and the People, know- 
ing that the former could hurt him only in proportion 
to their credit with the latter. As for what Foreigners 
might do, he thought himſelf in no danger, fo long as he 
remained ſtrictly united with France, and the more, as 
the Emperor was then employed by his war with the 
Turks, and the troubles of Germany. 

All this being artfully inſinuated to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, they preſented an Addreſs to the King (1), pray- 
ing him to conſent to a Reformation of ſundry Grie- 
vances, occaſioned by the Immunities of the Clergy (2), 
The King anſwered, that before he gave his conſent to 
their requeſt, which ſeemed to him of great moment, he 
wiſhed to hear what the Clergy had to ſay for themſelves. 
But under this ſhew of equity, his intent was to intimate 
to the Clergy, how much they wanted his protection, ſince 
he could either promote or reſtrain the proceedings of the 
Commons as he pleaſed. Some time after, the Parliament 
val the paſſed certain Acts, which only glanced at ſome of the 
Cozy Clergy's Privileges, the People had moſt reaſon to com- 
#7 dun- plain of (3). But for that time, the Reformation was car- 
in; Annates, ried no farther. Nay, care was taken to make the Eccle- 
4 fiaſticks amends, by paſſing an Act to releaſe them from 

the payment of Annates (4), which was become a heavy 
Burden, The Act ran, that the Kingdom was daily 
impoveriſhed by the great Sums paid to the See of Rome, 
for Firſt-Fruits, for Palls, for Bulls, &c. That fince 
[the ſecond Year of] the Reign of Henry VII, one hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand Pounds had been paid to thoſe 
uſes, and that more was like to be ſhortly exported, by 
reaſon many of the Biſhops were very aged: That be- 
ſides, the Annates were firſt introduced only as a contri- 
bution for the War againſt the Infidels, to which how- 
ever they were never applied. And therefore it was en- 
ated, that all payments of Annates ſhould ceaſe for the 
future: That as for the Bulls, there ſhould only be paid 
five Pounds in the hundred, according to the clear annual 
value of the Biſhopticks. That if, on account of this re- 
gulation, Bulls ſhould be denied by the Pope, the Biſhop 
cle& ſhould be preſented by the King to the Archbiſhop 
of the Province for his Conſecration: That in caſe the 
Archbiſhop ſhould refuſe it on pretence of want of Palls, 
Bulls, and the like, any two Biſhops appointed by the 
King ſhould perform the Office, and the Biſhop ſo conſe- 
crated acknowledged for lawful. Nevertheleſs the Parlia- 
ment declared, it ſhould be in the King's power to null 
or confirm the Act within ſuch a time; and if in this 
Interval, he ſhould make an amicable Compoſition with 
the Court of Rome, it ſhould have the force and authority 
of a Law. But if, upon this Act, the Pope ſhould pre- 
tend to vex the Realm by Excommunications or Interdicts, 
ſuch cenſures ſhould neither be regarded nor publiſhed, and, 
all Interdicts notwithſtanding, the Prieſts might lawfully, 
without any ſcruples of Conſcience, celebrate Divine Ser- 
vice as before (5). 

Mean while, among the great number of Repreſenta- 
tives in the Houſe of Commons, there were ſeveral who 
were entirely againſt a rupture with the Pope. They 
perceived however, it would infallibly follow upon the 


":;nc/nd9 the Grievances ſo long complained 


reduce i 
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Stow. 
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Hollingſh. 
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Communer. 


(1) Or rather a Lift of their Grievances comprized in a Book. It was preſented April 


HENRY VII. 
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King's Divorce. Whereſore they uſed all poſſib le endea- 1532, 
vours to prevent it. Dne Fare Member of Parliament Fe 
was ſo hardy as to mo , that the Houſe ſhoold go in a | 
body and addreſs the Ki. g to take his Queen again, Henry The King 
hearing of this, ſent for | Thomas Audley] the Speaker, and aend , 
in his Perſon ſeverely reprimanded the Cummons, for e 
ſuffering a motion to be made concerning an Affair which 
fell — _—_ their y (6). 

me days atter (7), the King ſent again for the im 
and told him, that having — the G . 
2 the Biſhops to the Pope, with that they took to the A de. 

ing, it ſeemed to him they were but half Subjects; Burnet. 

and therefore he deſired the Commons to examine the Hl. 
matter, and take care of the intereſt of the Crown. But 
the Plague which raged then at London, and conftrained 
the Parliament to bicak up preſently after (8), hindered 
the Commons from debating upon this Affair at that 
_ 9, 

he Power given the King by the Parliament to 7% Pep: 
aboliſh the Annates, or makean 3 compoſition with ©? lim of 
the Pope, was a clear evidence that the A& had been pro- liſbing 2 
cured by the Intrigues of the Court. The Pope was ex- Annates 
tremely offended at it. But when he complained to the 32" , 
King's Agents, he was told, he might have ſaved himſelf e 
that vexation, and there was ſtill a remedy, ſince the Auer, 
King had power to repeal the Act. This was an intima- 
tion, that he might depend upon it, the King would be- 
have according as he had reaſon to be ſatisfied wWith his 
proceedings. 

T homas More, who was Lord Chancellor, and a Per- Thomas 
ſon of excellent Judgment; foreſaw now, the King's pro- 88 
ceedings would in the end produce a total rupture with 6 pong 
Rome. He would have readily conſented that ſome abuſes %urnet. 
ſhould be reformed. But he found, as Matters were ma- 1 . 
naged, the Reformation would go much farther than he 7 «© gie 
deſired. He put a great difference between withdrawing Thomas 
entirely from the Pope's obedience, and retrenching ſome 4 wr 
of his Uſurpations. So, being unwilling to be inſtru- XIV. dz 
mental in the rupture, he reſigned the Great-Seal on the 439. 
16th of Moy. Some days after, the King made Sir 
Themas Audley, Lord Keeper of the Great-Seal, till the v- 446. 
_ of Fanuary 1533, when he was made Lord-Chan- 
cellor. 

Whiſt Henry uſed ſundry means to ſhew the Pope his 75. Eper 
danger, in obſtinately refuſing what he required, the Em- * 3 
peror was no leſs ardently endeavouring to obtain a ſen- 3 
tence in favor of Queen Catherine. The way theſe two ©#*3 
Monarchs applied to the Pope was not by humble In- . 4 
treaties, but by Menaces, which had the greater effect, great If. 
as he was naturally timorous, and flow to reſolve upon 
things that required a ſpeedy reſolution. By theſe two 
oppoſite demands he faw himſelf indeed between the 
Hammer and Anvil, as he ſaid himſelf in the beginning 
of the Affair. On the other hand, he found by Henry's 
late proceedings, that England was going to be loſt to him 
and his Succeſſors. This conſideration was very capable 
of putting him upon ſeeking expedients to content that 
Monarch, without prejudice to the honor of the Holy See. 

He would thereby have preſerved a Kingdom which had 

been ever devoted to the Popes, and from whence they 

had drawn large Revenues. But on the other hand, the 
Emperor had ſtill an Army in /taly, and was able to 
revenge his refuſal. Clement of all things feared the loſs His wr lu 
of Florence, which the Emperor could take from him with © Pre- 
more eaſe than he had procured him the poſſeſſion. It is 9 * 
no wonder thereſore, if this fear, being the moſt immi- 

nent, prevailed, It would be a great miſtake to aſcribe 

to this Pope any motives of Juſtice, Equity, Good, and 
Benefit of the Church, or Religion. Theſe things for 

ſome time had ſerved only for preambles to Bulls. His 

own and his Family's intereſt was the ſole rule of his 
conduct. So, finding himſelf extremely preſſed by the 


Emperor to paſs ſentence upon Queen Catherine's appeal, 


Herbert, p. 155. Hall, fol. 205%. 


% 


(2) They complained of the Proceedings of the Spiritual Courts, and eſpecially their calling Men before them, ex officio, and laying Articles to their charge 
without any Accuſer ; and then admitting no Purgation, but cauſing the Party accuied; either to abjure, or to be burnt. Burnet, T. I. p. 116. Hall, fol. 202. 

(3) By ſome of theſe Statutes it was enacted, 1. That no Perſon in Holy Orders, convict of Petit-Treaſon, wilful Murder, &c. ſhall be admitted to make 
his Purgation before the Ordinary, and be ſet at Liberty ; but ſhail remain in Priſon; till he has given Sureties for his good Behaviour. 2. That Clerks con- 
vict, breaking the Priſons of their Ordinaries, ſhall be adjudged Felons. There were alſo other good Statutes made ; for erecting Goals in ſeveral parts of the 
Kingdom ; againſt Perjury, and untrue Verdicts; about the Commiſlion of Sewers 5 that no Perſon ſhall be cited out of the Dioceſe where he lives, except in 
ſome particular Caſes ; as alſo againſt making Feoffmients of Eftates to Chauntries, Pariſh-Churches, Sc, See Statut. 2 3. Henry VIII. 


(4) Or the Firſt-Fruits of the Biſhopricks. 


(5) This Bill began in the Houſe of Lords z from them it was ſent to the Commons, and being agreed to by them, received the Royal Aſtent, but had not 
the inal Confirmation mentioned in the Act, before the gth of July 1533, and then by Letters Patents, in which the Act is at length recited, it was con- 
firmed. Par. Rolls. By this Act was laid the Foundation of the Breach that afterwards followed with Rome. This Act is not in the Statute-Book, Burner, 


T. I. p. 117, 118. 


(6) He told the Speaker moreover, It touched his Soul; He wiſhed his Marriage were good, but the Learned had determined it to be null and deteſtable, 
and therefore he was obliged in Conſcience to abſtai, from her, which he aſſured him flowed from no Luſt, or fooliſh Appetite. He was then forty one Years 
old, and at that Age thoſe Heats abate. But exceyt in Spain or Portugal, it had not been heard of, that a Man married two Si ſters ; and he never heard that 
any Chriſtian before himſetf, had married his Brother's Wife. Therefore he aſſured him his Conſcience was troubled, which he deſired him to report to the 


Houſe. Ibid. p. 122. 
(7 May 11. 


(8 


Hall, fol. 205. 
Hall, fol. 205. 


It was adjourned on May 14, to February the 3d 1533+ Hall, fol. 206, 


(9) Hall, Burzet, and Lord Herbert, placs Henry's Interview wigh Francis, after this Seſliom of Parliament, 


by 


796 


1532. he could no longer be excuſed from giving him ſome 
Herten. ſatisfaction (1). He declared therefore to the Engii/h 
Agents (2), that having long expected in vain that their 

Maſter would of himſelf return to the right way, he was 

Korne ſent 9 obliged to cite him to Rome. Henry having notice of it, 


Bar te ſent with all ſpeed Edward Karne, Doctor of Law, with 
Excuſator. the new Character of Excuſator, to alledge the reaſons 
— againſt a Citation to which the King of England could 


not be liable. Karne coming to Rome in March (3), the 
Pope ſcrupled to receive him as Excuſator, a character 
whereof there was no precedent to be found in the Chan- 
cery. However, he committed the examination of this 
title to a Congregation, which made no haſte to give their 
opinion, that the Excuſator might not have power, before 
he was acknowledged, to oppole the reſolutions already 


taken, 
Anew Delay At laſt, in a Conſiſtory the eighth of 7uly, it was re- 


, * ſolved, that, withoutexamining the 4. England's rea- 
Burnet ſons for not appearing in Perſon, he ſhould be intreated 
to ſend to Rome a Proxy to defend his Cauſe. Mean 
while, as the Vacation which was to laſt till the firſt of 
Odtober, was then juſt begun, a delay till that time was 
tacitly given the King. During this Interval, the Pope 
ſent him a Brief to require him to ſend a Proxy to 
The Pope's Rome, At the ſame time he cauſed the following Over- 
— tures to be made him: That the affair of the Divorce 
Herbert, ſhould be examined in any indifferent place, by a Legate 
and two Auditors of the Rota ; which done, the Pope 
himſelf would paſs Sentence, Secondly, That all the So- 
vereign Princes of Chri/tendem ſhould agree to a I ruce of 
three or four Years, within which time the Pope promiſed 
The King's to call a General Council. The King replied, by Sir 
3 Thomas Elliot who was ſent on purpoſe, That he could 
T. I. p. 125. not agree to a Truce without the King of France's con- 
currence. Secondly, That it was not a proper juncture 
to call a Council. Laſtly, As ſor the Affair of the Di- 
vorce, being King of England, he was to take care of the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, and the Laws of the Realm, 
which allowed not that any Proceſs ſhould be tried in 
a foreign Court. That beſides the Canons of the 
Church expreſly decreed, that all Matrimonial Cauſes 
ſhould be judged in the Countries where the Parties re- 
ſided, | 
The King To theſe reaſons, he added, a proteſtation in form, de- 
9 e Claring that he was not obliged to appear at Rome, either 
Cation, in Perſon or by Proxy, and tacked to this proteſtation the 


Act. Pub. determinations of ſome Univerſities (4), he had conſult- 
XIV. p.416, . However, he propoſed three things to the Pope. 


7 irſt, he required that the Cauſe ſhould be decided by 
* ,, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and two other Biſhops, or 
F. three Elſe, by the whole Clergy of the Kingdom. But it muſt 


Offers, which be obſerved, | that the See of Canterbury had been vacant 
ore rgeted. ſince Auguſt, by Warham's Death (5), and if the Pope 
had cloſed with this Propoſal, the King would not have 
failed to fill the See with a Prelate devoted to him. His 
ſecond offer was, that the Cauſe ſhould be judged by four 
Arbitrators, one to be named by the King (6), another 
by the Queen, a third by the King of France, and that 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould be the fourth. In 
the third place, he propoſed that the Cauſe being judged 
by the Archbiſhop, or by Umpires, if the Queen ſhould 
think fit to appeal from the Sentence, the appeal ſhould 
be brought before three Judges, whereof he would name 
one, the Pope another, and the King of France a third. 
The Pope replied to theſe Propoſals, that he ſaw the King 
would not recede from his pretended Rights, and therefore 
it ſhould not be thought ſtrange that he reſolved to preſerve 
his own, 

It is however certain, if the Pope durſt have ſatisfied 
the King, he would gladly have done it, by reaſon of 
his fear to loſe England entirely, It was not the difficul- 
ties in the affair of the Divorce that hindered him from 
proceeding, Had they been much greater than they 
were, he would have readily overlooked them all. For, 
ſuppoſing the unlimited Power aſſumed by the Pope, it 
was as eaſy for Clement VII to null Henry's Marriage, 
as it was for Julius II to grant a Diſpenſation. But he 
had to manage the honor of his See, and the intereſt of 
the Emperor, who threatened him, and was able to execute 
his Threats. Had not the Emperor been concerned in 
the Affair, it would have been very eaſy to find an ex- 
pedient to content the King, without prejudice to the 
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papal Authority. It was only to aſſure the King, the 
Cauſe ſhould be decided in his favor, and he would have 
willingly agreed that the Pope ſhould have been the ſole 
Judge. But the Pope could give him no ſuch aſſurance 
by reaſon of the Emperor's oppoſition ; and therefore 
Henry could not reſolve to put the Affair into his hands 
at the hazard of being caſt. Upon this account it was that 
he propoſed infallible expedients to gain his Cauſe. But on 
the other hand, the Pope could not accept of theſe expe- 
dients, without injuring his Dignity, Thus the Affair was 
ſolely retarded by the Emperor's interpoſition. Had it 
not been for him, the Pope would have contented the 
King, and the King would have ſubmitted to the Pope, 
and remained as before, an obedient Son of the Holy See. 
Hence therefore it may be inferred, that the King's pro- 
ceedings as well in the late Parliament as afterwards, 
flowed not ſo much from his real opinion, that the papal 
Authority was uſurped, as from his ſeeing no other way 
to be delivered from his preſent difficulties, than by de- 
ny ing it to be in the Pope's power to do what Julius II 
had done. It is however very likely, he was afterwards 
fully convinced of the Truth of what he aſſerted at firſt 
— out of neceſſity. On the other hand, if the Pope 
paſſed ſentence againſt Henn, as we ſhall ſee preſently, it 
was not from a belief that his Marriage with Catherine 
was lawful, but ſolely to ſave the honor of the Holy See, 
and through fear of, or complaiſance for, the Emperor, 
And here who can forbear admiring the ſecret ways of 
Providence, which rendered a reconciliation between the 
Pope and the King impracticable, in order to produce an 
event which was to be attended with ſo momentous con- 
ſequences for England ? 


1532. 


At length the vacation being over, Henry was cited the Han. 
fourth of October to appear at Rome, either in Perſon or 1, 
by Proxy, and Karne ſolemnly proteſted (7) againſt the aber 
Citation. What has been ſaid happened before the Empe- bu. 


ror's arrival at Bologna, Clement VII, who was going, 
immedately after the Citation, to confer with that Prince, 
promiſed Karne, that all proceedings ſhould be ſuſpended 
ſo long as the Emperor was in /taly. This was all the 
favor Karne could obtain (8). 


Whilſt Henry ſeemed wholly employed in the Affair of _— 
his Divorce, a quarrel aroſe between England and Scot- Ind ni 
land. Buchanan pretends, Henry willing to take advan- Sohn 
Francis I, wg ; 
made inroads into li, . 
Scotland (9) as if he intended to renew the War. He Koll. 


tage of his Union with France, and imagining, 
would ſufter him to oppreſs King James, 


adds, that the only pretence of this rupture, was, that the 
Scots had ſpoken ſome injurious words againſt the Engliþ. 
Be this as it will, the King of Scotland being prepared for 
his defence, Henry thought not fit to purſue his deſign. 
He choſe rather to agree, that the difference ſhould be 
decided by the King of France's mediation, who for 
that purpoſe ſent an Ambaſſador to Newcaſtle, The 
King of Scotland was ſo offended with Francis for ſo 
oy 4 eſpouſuig his Cauſe, that he was going to join with 
the Emperor, But at length all was happily adjuſted, and 
the Le Kings of England and Scotland remained Friends 
as beſore. 


It was not for Henry's intereſt to undertake a War 1533. 


againſt Scotland, when he was to prepare for his defence _ * 
Rome ſr 
| the Scar 


. a of Italy 
without being firit aſſured, that the Emperor, the Queen's hw 


againſt the Emperor. It was extremely probable, 
Pope had not ingaged to judge Queen Catherine's appea 


Nephew, would execute the ſentence, This indeed was 
his deſign, but the troubles which came upon him, hin- 
dered his ingaging in that enterpriſe. He reckoned that 
the /talian League before-mentioned, would be a ſure de- 
fence for the Duchy of Milan, But he ſoon perceived, 
he was himſelf the dupe of the politick Pope. This League 
was at length ſigned at Bologna the 24th of February 1533, 
according to his wiſh. Every Sovereign that had Domi- 
nions in /taly, the Venetians excepted, ingaged to find 3 
certain Sum monthly, for the maintenance of an Army 
which Antonio de Leva was to command as General of the 


League. The Emperor's intention was, that the Army Dy the 
ſhould conſiſt of his own Troops, and be conſtantly _ Enport ard 
- the Allies. 


tained : But the deſign of the Confederates was very 
ferent. They had conſented to the League, only that 


(1) He writ, on January 25, to King Henry to exhort him a ſecond time to take again his Wife, See Herbert, p. 156. Burnet, T. I. p. 118. 


(2) Sir Gregory Calſali, and Doctor William Benet. Herbert, p. 158. 
(3) He was accompanied by Doctor Edmond Bonner. 
(4) Thoſe of Orleans and Paris. Sec Rymer, Tom. XIV. p- 416, SE. 
(6) Either the Biſhop of Lenden, or Sir Thomas Mare. Herbert, p. 161. 
(7) On November 14. Herbert, p. 159. 


(3) King Henry having obtained from Cardinal Welſey, a Grant of the Archbiſhop of TorF's Palace at W:ftminſler, 
and got a Confirmation of the Cardinal's Grant from the Chapter of the Cathedral of Tak; did alſo this Year purchaſe the 
the Citizens of London, before the time of any Man's Memory, for fourteen leprous Maidens ; and built in the room of it, 
Hall, fol. 203- 
granted King Henry, by a Bull, a Commiſlion to erect ſix new Biſhopricks, to be endowed by Monaſteries that were to be ſuppreſſed. 
This deſign was at firſt formed by Cardinal Wolſey, as appears from Rymer s Fed. Tom. XIV. p. 273» 

(9) He ordered Sir Artbur Darcey to make thoſe laroads, pretgnding for cauſs thereaf the Refbitution 


to which he annexed the Park, and encloſed it with a Brick-Wall. 


7 


Burnet, T. I. p. 120. 


(5) He died Auguſt 23. Stow, p. 360. 


then called Vr Place, now Whitehal'; 
Hoſpital of St. James, founded by 
the Palace now called St. James, 


. . 8 B. VI. * About Ane this Year, the 
838 * A Burnet, T. I. f. 121. 


291. 
of the Dag Herbert, p. 166. keep 


the Emperor, having nothing to fear for Itah, might Fg 975 
. withdraw all his Troops. But they never meant 


an Army '* 
” . 0 1 ** 
the Army, maintained at their expence, ſhould ſerve to i T 
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4538. keep them in ſubjection, which would neceſſarily be the 
caſe, if the Army continued always on foot, under the 

11: Emperor command of the Emperor's General. They repreſent- 
withdr#93 ed to him therefore, that the League being only defenſive, 
* hal: it was not proper to continue an Army without neceſſity, 
3 to ruin them in expences ; but upon the firſt motion of 
the French, they would not fail to perform their agree- 

ments. What arguments ſoever the Emperor alledged, it 

was not poſſible to bring them to what he deſired. He 

was forced therefore to be ſatisfied with their promiſes, 

becauſe he was not in condition to maintain an Army in 

Italy at his own charge. Then he disbanded part of his 

xe eres Troops, and ſent the reſt to Naples and Spain, He de- 
„ Spain» parted from Bologna about the end of February, and came 
to Genoa, where he ſtaid ſome time; after which, on the 

8th of April, he embarked for Spain, extremely diſpleaſed 

with the Pope, who through all his diſguiſes could not 

94, 1Mar- help ſhowing his inclination to France, Indeed, he was 
riage of the now agreed with the Cardinals of Taurnon and Grammont 


Date © 


oem upon an Interview with Francis, and the Marriage of Ca- 


© . Cathe- therine de Medici with the Duke of Orleans, 


rine , "The State of Italy was not the only thing that em- 
9c! ee ployed the Emperor. He had, as was obſerved, promiſed 


Afzinnf the Proteſlants a free Council in Germany. But though 


Cam, the word Free was equally uſed by thoſe who demanded 


3 a Council, and by him that promiſed it, they were far 


from meaning the ſame thing. The Proteſtants underſtood 

by that word, that a Council ſhould be held in Germany, 

where not only they might have free acceſs and full li- 

berty to produce their reaſons, but alſo that the points in 

diſpute ſhould be decided folely by the Word of God. 

The Emperor meant, on the contrary, to retain only an 
outward ſhow of the Word, and by rendering his Party 
ſuperior in the Council, to cauſe Matters to be ſo decided, 

that the Proteſtants ſhould be forced, either to revoke all 

their Innovations, or reject the Council's deciſions. In 

the latter caſe, which was moſt likely, the Emperor plain- 

ly perceived, they would give him a pretence to attack 

them, which was the thing he intended, But in the ex- 

ecution of this deſign a great obſtacle occurred ; name- 

ly, a Council, let it be what it would, was a terror to 

The Pape the Pope. Though he knew the Emperor demanded a 
„ avainfl a Council not with intent to alter Religion, yet he was 
von afraid of being ſacrificed to the Proteſtants, if that Mo- 
narch's intereſt required it. Beſides, the ſtrict Alliance be- 
tween Francis and Henry made him uneaſy. In ſhort, he 

could not reſolve to call a Council, without being ſure 

of managing it as he pleaſed. And this could ſcarce be 
expected, as Matters then ſtood in Chriſtendom. Since his 

being on the papal Throne, he had pleaſed neither the 
Emperor, nor the King of France, nor the King of Eng- 

land, nor the Potentates of /taly, and yet, of the Sub- 

jets of all theſe Sovereigns was the Council chiefly to 

conſiſt. He knew himſelf to be a Baſtard, and that alone 

to be ſufficient to depoſe him, in caſe his enemies were 

ſuperior in the Council. What had paſſed at Conftance 

and Baſil gave him juſt reaſon to dread, that a Council, 

held in a free City of Germany, might form the ſame 

deſigns. Upon all theſe conſiderations, when the Em- 

peror deſired him, at the conference of Bologna, to call a 

Council, he forbore to give a poſitive anſwer. He con- 

tented himſelf with committing the examination of his 

requeſt to certain Cardinals, under colour of being inform- 

R-2{ms of ed of the reaſons Pro and Con, The Popes have a cha- 
« C:ngrega» rafter to ſuſtain, which often throws them into great 
july Car perplexity. In publick, a muſt make ſhow of a great 
py" „ zeal for God's Glory, for Religion, and for the Good of 
Ceurcil, the Church, and withal of a great diſintereſtedneſs for 
every thing which perſonally concerns them. But, for 

fear what they thus profeſs outwardly ſhould be taken li- 

terally, they muſt in private undeceive thoſe who treat 

with them, and diſcover to them, that their own intereſt 

is the principal fubjet of the Negotiation, So, what 

they ſay publickly, is always juſt and right, and ſeems to 

tend only to the greater Glory of God. But in the end 

it is too frequently perceived, that Religion ſerves only 

for a cloak to their temporal concerns. On the preſent 
occaſion, a General Council ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary 

to put an end to the troubles onuſed by the religious dit- 


(1) The other Acts that paſſed this Seſſion were theſe. 1. That Beef, Pork, Mutton, and Veal, ſhould for the future be £14 
and no ierſon take for a pound of Beef or Pork, above one half-penny 3 and fr a pound of Mutton, or Veal, not above three farthings. 2. That 
Man Kkilliog a Thiet in his own Defence, ſhall not forfeit his Gocds z which was the penalty ef thoſe who were guilty of Chauce med. ey. 
was alſo an Act made for encouraging the deſtruction of Crows, Rooks, and Choughs. 


And Strand- Croſi. See Statut. 24 Hen. 8. 
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ferences in ſeveral plices, and particutariv in fermng. 
The Pope not only agreed upon a Council with the Em— 
peror, but even feigned to with it heartily, iran while, 
as a Council was contrary to his intereſts, reaſons, drawn 
from the good and advantage of Religion, were to be 
found to reject it, or defer the convening, This was 
done by the Commi:Foners, appumted to examine the 
Emperor's requeſt. I hey drew a Memorial, ſetting forth 
the neceſſity of a Council, but ſhowing withal the incon- 
veniences of admitting the Proteſtants to diſpute upon 
Matters already ſettled, and the uſeleſſneſds of the ſame 
Council if they were not admitted. I'his Memorial be- 
ing communicated to Francis, he repiied to it by au- 


in the firſt ought not to hinder the calling of a Coun- 
cil. Moreover, be particularly chalked out the method, 
which were to be uſed, to bamih all partiality, But this 
Memorial was not acceptable to the Emperor, becauſe a 
free Council was not what he deſired, but a Council that 
would afford him an opportunity and pretence to attack 
the Proteſtants of Germany ; after which, he did not de- 
ſpair of bringing the Catholicks alſo under his yoke. 
Francis anſwered the Emperor's reaſons againſt his Me- 
morial, but it was to no purpoſe. It was almoſt im- 


poſſible that two Princes, whoſe Intereſts were fo oppo- e N. 


ſite, and who were fo jealous of each other, ſhould agree 
in any one point. Thus the Pope had his with, fince the 
calling of the Council was deferred to a more proper Sea- 
fon. I muſt now ſpeak of what paſſed in Erg/and in the 
year 1533. 


Whilſt the Pope and Emperor were conferring at Sh e 


Bologna, Henry altembled the Parliament the 4th of Fe- 
bruary. As hitherto the Pope had not relaxed in the leaſt, 


Francs 
anſn 
their Ret 
ther, demonſtrating, that the inconveniences meintioned , 


ft, 
. 

1 
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The Cu- 


He. bett. 


Pa- lr ument 


in England. 


Her rts 


except that he had delayed the Excommunication, where- Burnet. 
£ i Hall. 
with he had threatned the King, it was deemed proper 


to proceed farther, and let him ſee, he was not at all 
feared. So, the Parliament pafled an Act, expreſsly for- 


Statute a- 


* N NE 
bidding all Appeals to Rome, on pain of incurring a Præ- *7 ft a 


munire. This was to convince the Pope, there was no 
occaſion for him, ſince at the very time that the point 
in queſtion between him and the King was, to know 
whether the affair of the Divorce ſhould be judged in 
England, People were forbid to carry their cauſes to 
Rome, But there was another reaſon which induced the 
King to procure this Act; namely, having heard that 
Francis was going to make an Alliance with the Pope, 
he imagined that for the future his Friend would act but 
ſaintly in his favor ; and therefore he was now deter- 
mined to have his cauſe tried in the Kingdom, without 
troubling himſelf any farther about the Pope's proceedings 
againſt him (1). The Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury be- 


ing vacant by I arbam's death, it was neceſſary to fill made eh: 


the See, that the ſentence might be given by the Primate 
of England. Wherefore, Henry had caſt his Eves on 
Dr. Thomas Cranmer, then in Germany (2). But, con- 
trary to his expectation, he had found the Doctor more 
averſe to accept, than others would have been eager to de- 
fire that high Dignity. It was ſix months before he could 
be perſwaded to take upon him that burden. In fine, 
his reluctance being conquered hy the King's patience, he 
began his journey to London, though very ſlowly, in hopes 
the King might alter his mind. However, as a farther 
delay was directly contrary to the King's meaſures, Cran- 
mer could no longer defer ſubmitting to his Will, The 
King himſelf undertook to demand his Bulls (3), which, 
though eleven in all, were rated but at nine hundred 
Ducats (4). The Pope forbore of his own accord to re- 
quire the Annates, foreſeeing they would he refuſed. To 
enable Cranmer to be at this charge, the King made him 
a preſent of the revenues of the Archbiſhoprick, from the 
gth of September laſt Year, Theſe obſtacles being re- 
moved, there aroſe another much more conſidetable. 


Cranmer retuſed to take the uſual Oath to the Pope, be- , refuſes to 


ſieving he could not do it with a ſaſe conſcience. In his 


firſt Journey into Germany he had read Luther's Books, , 4e 


which entirely convinced him of the truth of many of 
the Proteſtant-Tenets, and particularly of the little foun- 
dation in Scripture, for the ſpiritual power aſſumed by the 
Pope over the whole Church, Conſequently, he could not 


by Averdapiis Weight; 
a 
3+ There 


(2) Negotiating the Buſineſs of the Divorce among the learned Men of Germany, Burnet, T. 1. p. 127. 
(3) And accordingly ſent for them about the end of January. Idem. p. 1283, 


(4) Theſe being the laſt Bulls in this Reign, it will not be amiſs to give an account of them, as they are ſet d 
Regiiter. By the firſt, he is, upon the King's Nomination, promoted to the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury ; 


vn in the beginning of Cranmer's 


DY tn. this is directed to the King, U ſecond di- 
rected to himſelf, he is mede Archtiſhop. ky a third, he is abſolved from all Cenſotes. A fourth is to the Suffragani. 6 1 


Ch 8 pter. 


reccive him as Arcbbiſhep. All theſe arc dated February 21, 1511 


Pontifical. By a tenth, dated the 2d of March, the Pall was 
lich p of Londen, were 


A ſixth to the Clergy of Canterbury. A ſeventh to all the Luty in his See 
by a 9th of February 22, he was to be © 
ſene him. And by an ci-venth of the fame date, the Archbiſhop of Tort, aud the 


A fiith to the Dean and 
An eighth to all that held Lands of it, requiring them to 


Mmlccraicd, up a taking the Oath in the 


Bo, on required to put it on him. Theſe were the ſeyeral Artisces to make Compoſitions high, and de entich the Apottel.ck Qhamber, 
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4+ Aud one for paving the Street way be.ween Chartng- Cr, 


reſolve to ſwear an obedience, which in his opinion was 
not due to him. Mean while, Henry conſidering Cran- 
mer, as a Perſon who by his principles and reſolution 
could effectually ſerve him in the deciſion of the affair of 
the Divorce, of which he defired to ſee the end, preſſed 
him ſo eatncſtly to ſwear the cuſtomary Oath, that he 
Was prevailed with at length, by an expedient propoſed to 
him ; namely, to make a formal proteſtation againſt the 
- 11-/4+ ar Oath he was to take (1). This is by no means one of 
met A his moſt commendable actions. However, he was conſe- 
teig, Crated the th of March, according to Burnet. And 
at. Pub. vet, the King put him not in poſſeſſion of the Tempo- 
*1V-P43*- ralities till the 29th of April. This gives occaſion to 
— ſuſpect, there is a miſtake in the firſt of theſe dates. 

„ 128. IJ his affair being ended, the King required the Con- 
e  Yocation of the Province of Canterbury to give their opi- 
Cunbay nion upon theſe two points. Firſt, whether Pope Julius's 
and York difpenſation for the King's Marriage with Catherine was 
5% e Tufficient, and able to render ſuch a Marriage valid? Se- 
the Divirce Condly, whether it was ſufficiently proved that Arthur had 
for the Kung, conſummated his Marriage with Catherine? W hereupon, 


A rea the Convocation declared on the 5th of April, that the 
472. Pope had not power to difpenſe contrary to the Law of 
Ru net. God, and that the Conſummation of Arthur's Marriage 
was proved, as far as a thing of that nature could be. Ihe 
Convocation of 17rk made the like deciſion the 13th of 
Lay following. 
vpn ln Whilſt the Clergy were employed in debating theſe 
Tn, points, Henry writ to Francis, deſiring him to ſend a 
P-llay, trufty Perſon, to whom he might diſcover ſome things 
2g which he would not make publick. Whereupon Francis 
nw”  fent iam de Bellay Lord of Langeais, ordering him 
to acquaint the King, that he had concluded a Marriage 
between his ſecond Son the Duke of Orleans, and Cathe- 
rine de Hadici, and that the Pope and himſelf were to 
meet at Aas ſcilles, to celebrate the Nuptials : That in 
ſuch a juncture he believed his preſence would be very ne- 
ceſſary to negotiate his own affairs himſelf with the Pope; 
but in caſe he did not think proper to be at the Inter- 
view, he would do well to ſend ſome perſon on his part. 
Henry t, Langeats being come to London, the King told him, that 
1s Clement VII having obſtinately refuſed to appoint him 
to bellay, Judges in England, he had determined at length to pro- 
Herbert, ceed ; and therefore had already eſpouſed Ann Bullen, 
with a reſolution to have his marriage nulled by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. That however, he would keep 
his ſecond marriage private till May, to ſee what the 
King of France could do with the Biſhop of Rome ( for 
ſo he called the Pope.) But if he could obtain nothing, 
his deſign was to withdraw himſelf wholly from the Papal 
authority. He imagined then, the Pope and Francis 
Herbert would meet in ay, but it was not till Ofeber. He 
3 told Langears further, that he had compoſed a Treatiſe 
Mems upon the Incroachments of the Biſhops of Rome, and the 
p- 149 Prerogatives of ſovereign Princes; but would not publiſh 
it, till he ſaw no hopes of reconciliation. 
He makes i Shortly after, the King's Marriage with Ann Bullen 
publick., was made publick , which certainly was very wrong. 


Since the King was reſolved to have his firſt Marriage 

nulled ,by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould have 
Remark on ſtaid till the Sentence was pronounced. All that can be 
_ dub ſaid in excuſe of this irregular conduct, is, that the new 
Queen was four months gone with Child, and her breed- 
ing could hardly be concealed any longer. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, the King might have cauſed his firſt Mar- 
riage to be nulled a little ſooner, or the ſecond to be pub- 
liſhed a little later, fince there was but a month between 
the publication and the ſentence. However this be, Henry 
deſpairing to prevail with the Pope, and not much ſearing 
him, thought to have no farther regard either ior tin or 
the Publick, being almoſt aſſured of ſucceeding in what- 
ever he undertook, conſidering how the People ſtood af- 
tected. In ſhort, being fully determined to end the affair, 

he ſo ordered, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury de- 
«pon ber manded his leave to ſummon Queen Catherine, Before 
"x eppear- he came to this extremity, he tried more than once to per- 


Cranmcr 
e! tbe 
Deen, and 


. 15 3 twade the Queen to conſent to the Divorce. But all his 
1 endeavours proving ineffectual, he granted the Archbiſhop 
Herbert. the leave he deſired. The Queen was therefore cited to 
Halt appear at Dun/table, in the neighbourhood of the place 


Act. pub. where ſhe reſided, the 2oth of May (2). But as ſhe re- 
* , fuſed to appear, the Archbiſhop gave Sentence the 23d 
67. of the fame month, declaring the King's Marriage with 


(1) This Froteſtation imported, That he did not intend by that Oath, to reftrain himſelf from any thing that he was bound to, either by his Duty © 
Jod, to the King, or the Country; and that he renounced eveiy thing in it that was contrary to any of thoſe. | op 
2 The Archbiſh:p went to Dusftable (about fix Miles from Amptrhill where the Queen was) accompanied with Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, 3 
the Biſhops of London, Bath, and Lincoln, and fate in Court on the 10th of May, the Ning appearing by Proxy, but the Queen not at all. 
the was declared Corturaciiur, and a ſecond and third Citation were iſſued out. 


Conſfummation of the Marriage with Prince Arthur were read. After that, 


Judgments of the Convucations of both Provinces were produced, and the whole Merit of the Cauſe was opened. in 6 Ges 
of ail that were preſent, it was declared, that the Marriage had been only de fache, and not de jure, and conſequently null from the beginning: 
thing is to be obſerved, that the Archbiſhop is called in the Sentence, Je Legate of the Apoſtelical See. 


tlas, or was put in to make the Sentence firmer, the Reader may judge- 


The den generally ſpake in behalf of the King, and the Women took the Queen's part. 4, fol. 199. 
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Catherine null, as being contrary to the Law of God. On .. 
the 28th [ at Lambeth ] by another Sentence, he confirmed a4 
the King's Marriage with Ann Bullen, and on the iſt of 
June the new Queen was crowned, 

T hus ended this famous Proceſs, the iſſue whereof af. 
forded no leſs matter for divers reflections than the be. „ 
ginning, every one reaſoning, as ſwayed by prejudice or Cinws, © 
intereſt, Thoſe who were againſt the King took notice e. 
of his error in eſpouſing a ſecond Wile, before his firſt 
Marriage was legally diſſolved. They ſaid moreover , 
that of all the Prelates in England, Cranmer was the laſt 
that ſhould have been choſen for Judge, ſince he had ſo 
openly declared againſt the firſt Marriage. That his par- 
tiality was apparent, not only in his haſte to give Sen- 
tence, but alſo in his confirming the King's ſecond Mar. 
riage, which had been conſummated whilſt the firſt Qi! 
ſubſiſted. 


Thoſe who were for the King 


0 
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g, affirmed, the Sentence * 
was but a mere formality, which rendred not the Mar. 44“ 
riage void, but only declared it ſo. That it ſufficed, the * Any 
Sentence was conformable to the determinations of the 
Engliſh Clergy, and all the Univerſities in Zur, and 
to the ſentiments of the Pope himſelf, who would have 
nulled the Marriage, had he not been biaſſed by worldly 
conſiderations. They juſtified Cranmer, by alledging, 
that having changed his Character ſince his declaring 
for the Divorce, that declaration ought not to hinder him 
from being Judge, no more than a Lawyer when he comes 
to ſit on the Bench is debarred the trying of Cauſes in 
which he formerly gave Counſel, That though there 
were ſome default in the Form, it could not be denicd, 
the Sentence was juſt in itſelf, which was ſufficient to 
quiet the King's Conſcience, who alone was concerned in 
the affair, As for the new Queen, no fault could be 
found with her conduct, ſince ſhe proved not with Child 
till after her Marriage, whether the King eſpouſed her 
in November laſt year, or in the January following. Ag 
for Queen Catherine, it could not be thought ſtrange that 
ſhe ſhould maintain the validity of her ſecond Marriage. 
But it was juſtly wondered at, ſhe ſhould fo obſtinately 
deny the Conſummation of the firſt, which was proved by 
all poſſible evidence. But as moit people were then bi- 
aſſed on one fide or other (3), we are not to judge of this 
aftair by what was publiſhed in thoſe days, but by Rea- 
fon and Equity. Let us therefore briefly conſider it in 
that view, independently of the prejudices cauſed by tle 
conſequences. It will not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
Reader, to fee here a ſhort Recapitulation of the conduct 
of the chief Actors in this Scene. I ſhall confine my (elf 
to this, without fully examining the Proceſs, which is not 
ſo much the buſineſs of a Hiſtorian as of a Divine or 
Civilian, 

It is almoſt impoſſible to know poſitively, whether B 
Henry, when he undertook the affair of the Divorce, was % 
convinced that his Marriage was contrary to the Law of he 
God, or at leaſt, really troubled in Conſcience upon that 24 tt 
account. All that can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he 447 
himſelf affirmed as much, and none but the ſearcher of al A 
hearts can know, whether he thought as he ſpoke. It Un * 
cannot be denied, that the ſole conſideration of ſuch a ** 
Marriage is of itſelf capable of breeding ſuch ſcruples, 
eſpecially as the King's might be confirmed by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's, and the Biſhop of Lincoln's his 
Confeſlor, But, on the other hand, it may be conjec- 
tured from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was only a pre- 
tence to put away Catherine, and marry Ann Bullen. In 
the firſt place, he had lived eighteen years with the Queen, 
without ſhowing any ſcruple. In the ſecond place, if be 
was not in love with Ann Bullen, when his ſcruples firlt 
ſeized him, it cannot be denied, he was very much ſo, when 
he molt ardently preſied the affair of the Divorce. So, 
it may be conjectured, that his love might turn into belief, 
what at firſt was only a doubt. In the third place, very 
probably it was Cardinal Malſey that inſpired, by himfſeit 
or another, the King with theſe ſcruples, to be revenged 
of the Emperor and the Queen. This bold and darmg 
Miniſter imagined, either the affair would eafily ſuccecd. 
conſidering his great credit at the Court of Rome , of 
in caſe of oppoſition, it would be no more difficult on this 
than on ſeveral other occaſions, to cauſe the King to alter 
his mind. But Henry's Love unexpectedly happening. 
IValſey ſound he had taken wrong meaſures. Beſides, the 
determinations of the Univerſities did not a little con- 
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tribute, without doubt, to confirm the King in his opi- 
nion. However, without farther inquiry whether Henry 
was ſatisfied of the juſtice of his Cauſe, let us conſider, in 
few words, how he behaved in fo nice an affair. He 
ſuppoſed, that Julius II could not grant a diſpenſation for 
his Marriage, and conſequently the Marriage was void of 
itſelf. And yet, he thought he wanted Clement VIT's 
Bull to declare it ſo. Herein was a contradiction which 
could not but greatly embaraſs him. If Tuliuss diſpenſa- 
tion was null by the Law of God, it was needleſs to re- 
voke it; and if a revocation was neceſſary, conſequently 
it was good till revoked. Thus, Henry was bound, till 
the Pope ſhould pleaſe to decide the point, Wherefore, 
when Cranmer had given him another notion of this 
affair, by intimating to him, that, independently of the 
power aſſumed by the Pope, the chief thing was to be 
aſſured of the Right, by the opinions of the Learned, he 
cried out in a tranſport of joy, He had get at laſt the right 
Sow by the ear ; that is, he found in Cranmer's advice a 
Solution of the difficulties, he could not get clear of, in 
following the doubtful Principle of the Pope's power, be- 
cauſe its extent was not ſettled. He reſolved therefore to 
procure the opinions of the Univerſities, But at length, 
weighing the conſequences of a rupture with Rome, he 
reſumed the firſt way, and applied again to the Pope. 
By this he wronged his Cauſe very much ; for in taking 
the Pope for Judge, it was no longer in his power to li- 
mit the authority he was willing to acknowledge, But 
he was excuſable, ſince it was hardly poſſible to throw oft 
at once his prejudice with reſpect to the Papal power, 
whereof he had not at firſt ſo clear an Idea as afterwards. 
Then, finding the Pope acted only from worldly conſi- 
derations, which hindered him from giving him the ſa- 
tisſaction he required, he returned to the way he had left. 
So, proceeding upon his own conviction, and the deter- 
minations of the Univerſities, he cauſed his Marriage to 
he declared null, without regarding the Pope's authority, 
which he was reſolved to forſake, I omit the Reaſons he 
alledged to prove the neceflity of his Divorce, That of 
Conſcience was doubtleſs the beſt, if ſincere. That re- 
lating to the uncertainty of the Succeſſion was proper 
to demand a Sentence, but not to ground the Divorce up- 
on; becauſe the Divorce ſuppoſed the Marriage void, 
which was to be judged. 

Let us now conſider the Pope's conduct, where we 
find nothing ſavoring of Chriſt's Vicar. Clement VII 
never examined the Caſe by the maxims of Religion, 
Juſtice, or Equity, but always with reſpect to his own 
or his Family's intereſt, If he had attended to what 
Religion required, he would have examined, whether Hen- 
7y's Marriage was contrary to the Law of God, and 
whether, in that caſe, a Pope had power to grant a diſ- 
penſation. If he had been convinced that Julius II af- 
ſumed a Right which belonged not to him, he ſhould 
have readily granted Henry the Bull he demanded, But 
if, on the contrary, he was perſwaded, the Marriage was 
agreeable to the divine Law, or not being ſo, it was in 
the power of a Pope to grant a diſpenſation, he ſhould 
have confirmed it, and tried to remove the King's ſcruples, 
without ſeeking ſo many evaſions. That was the duty 
of a Pope. But inſtead of acting in this manner, he 
conſidered only what good or hurt might accrue to him 
from the King's demand, independently of the juſtice or 
injuſtice of the thing. Whilſt he was Priſoner in the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo, or Fugitive at Orvieto, and thought 
he ſtood in need of Henry, he politively promiſed to con- 
tent him. Afterwards, he only amuſed him, till, by 
the Emperor's means, he had recovered Florence, As 
ſoon as he was in poſleſſion of that State, which he had 
ſo much deſired, he avocated the Proceſs to Rome, but, 
in all appearance, with intent never to decide it, if he 
could help it; becauſe whilſt the two Parties remained 
uncertain of the deciſion, he made himſelf neceſſary to 
both. Can it therefore be ſaid, there was any ſign of 
Juſtice or Religion in his proceedings? Certainly, if Henry 
was to blame, as it is pretended, to feign ſcruples on pur- 
poſe to gratify his paſſion, Clement was no leſs ſo, not to 
try to reclaim him before the affair was begun, or to 
content him in caſe his ſcruples were well-grounded. 
Though Henry had acted only through paſſion, which is 
however very uncertain, he would have been much more 
excuſable than the Pope, who, in the Poſt he filled, 
ought to have proceeded upon very different Principles. 


20, 


(1) Sanders has afſured the World, That the King liking her Mother, ſent her Husband Sir Th-»m.:- Bullen Ambaſſador to France, and in his Ab ence * 
begot Ann Bullen upon his Wife. At his Return, he ſued a Divorce againſt her in the Archbiſhop's Court, but the King letting him know fre was 
with Child by him, he was, upon the King's defire, reconciled to his Wife. Thus Azz Bullen, though ſhe went under the name ef Sir Tbomar's Daugh - 
As he deſcribes her, ſhe was ill-ſhaped and ugly, bad fix Fingers, a Gag- Tooth, and a Tumour under her Chin. 
At fifteen Years of Age, he lays, both her Father's Butler and Chaplain lay with her; and when in France ine led ſuch a diſlolute Life, that the was 


ter, yet was of the King's begetting- 


HENKRY VAL 


As for the Emperor, he undoubtedly afted in this af- 
fair from motives of Honour, Intcreſt, and Policy, with- 
out Juſtice or Religion being concerned in his Procced- 
ings, He looked upon the Queen of Frglarnd, his Aunt's 
Divorce, as a diſhonor, which, added to his intereit to 
create Henry troubles, who was in ſtrict alliance with 
France, was but too capable of inducing him to obſtruc? 
it to the utmolt of his power. 

As for Queen Catherine, very probably, ſſie ated with 
Sincerity. As ſhe believed the Pope's authority un 
mited, ſhe thought herſelf the King's lawful Wile, ani 
in that belief, did not think herſelf obliged (o reſian he; 
Right to another, on pretence of the King her Hughan”: 
ſcruples, which, in her opinion, were groundleſs. B. 
ſides, ſhe could not own her Marriave null, withou: 
greatly injuring her Daughter the Princeſs A7ry. Thou?! 
ſhe had been convinced her Marriage ws luwtul in itfelt, 
ſhe believed the Pope had power to render it valid, bein” 
ready however to ſubmit to the ſame authority as oon 
it ſhould be declared, Nevertheleſs, ſhe may be juſlly 
g of having taken a falſe Oath, to make her cat 
etter. 


Much has been ſaid againſt Ann Bullen. 


But without 
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inſiſting upon Sanders's Invectives, which have been fufh- wellen, 


ciently refuted (1), ſhe can be charged, before Marriage, 
but with one ſingle Fault, namely, her yielding to the 
King before his Marriage with Catherine was nulled. But 
it was very difficult for a young Lady of her rank, to 
have reſolution enough to refiſt the temptation of being 
a Queen, if ſhe could be fo lawfully, as it is likely thc 
King made her believe. It cannot however be ſaid, ſhe 
yielded to the King's defires before her Marriage. He 
eſpouſed her at the lateſt in January, and ſhe was not 
brought to bed till September (2). So there is nothing in 
that which can give occaſion for any ſuſpicion, 

As for the reſt who were concerned in this affair, as 
the Cardinals, and the King's, and the Emperor's Mi- 
niſters, it may be affirmed, they acted only from world!y 
views, without any regard to Religion. 


It cannot be ſaid, the Univerſities of France and Eyg— | 
land decided the Queſtions propoſed with entire freedo:n, 2 


ſince it is known what an influence Sovercigns have up- 
on the actions of their Subjects, when they are concerned. 
As to the Univerſities of /taly, both Parties accuſed one 
another of having corrupted them, the one by Money, 
and the other by Threats. As for the Eugliſb Clergy, 
they had lately received ſuch a Check, that they had 
reaſon to dread giving the King a freſh occaſion of an- 
ger. But it cannot be thence inferred, that they de- 
cided contrary to their Sentiments, ſince it often happens, 
the truth is not oppoſite to our intereſt, "The ſame may 
be ſaid of Cranmer, who being now tin&tured with Lu- 
ther's Doctrine, could not look upon Julius's diſpenſation 
as capable of rendering a Marriage valid, which in itſelf 
was null and repugnant to the Law of God. Indced, 
he may have earneltly embraced this opportunity, to give 
a mortal wound to the Papal Authority, in order to pro- 
mote the Reformation. But it cannot be affirmed, that 
he acted againſt his knowledge, in pronouncing the Sen- 
tence of Divorce. At leaft, his whole behaviour was di- 
rely oppolite to ſuch obliquities, 

By what has been faid, it may be eaſily perceived, that 
in this affair, which was properly a caſe of Conſcience, 
very few of the Actors had any but political views, with- 
out much regard to the precepts of Religion. Neverthe- 
leſs, God who directs all the actions of Men, without 
their knowing very often themſclves to what they may 
tend, drew from the proceedings of Henry, Clement, and 


Charles, the end he deſigned, that is, the Reformation of 


the Church of England, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. 
If any one defires fully to examine the cafe of Henry 
VIIFs Divorce, he would do well te caſt off all prejudice, 
and take care not to be miſled by the Authors who have 
writ on this ſubject. But if a Man is contented with ex- 
amining it hiſtorically, he is to conſider only the political 
views of the principal Actors. 

The ſentence of Divorce being made publick, Henry 
took care to acquaint Catherine with it, by the Lord 
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flexible. 


Mountjey, who tried in vain to perſwade her to ſubmit. Burnet. 


She ſtill remained inflexible, affirming, ſhe would be the 
King's Wife till the Pope had nulled the Marriage. 
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This anſwer l to the King, he ordered her %% Pie. 


to be ſtiled only 


rinceſs Dowager of Id ales. But ſhe & 2 
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called the Englih Hackney. That the French King liking her, ſhe was called the King's Male. Eut returning to England, ſhe gained che King's 


Hteion by the appearance ef a ſevere Virtue with which the diſguiſed herſelf. The ſame Author adds, That the Kirg bad like 


tſe enjoyed her Siſter, 


with a great deal more to the Difgrace of this Lady and her Family. Hence we miy ſee to what a height of Rancouz ad Malice Eigatry and bling 


Zes! in religious Matters are capabie of carrying a Man ! Burner, T. 1. 
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] September 7, of the Prlaceſa Elizabeth, which. afterwards mounted the Throne, Hall, tol, 217. Stow, tc, 
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eſuſed to he ferved by any that would not treat her as 
(Veen, 22d the King thought not fit to remove ſuch as 


would ſhow her that reſpect (1). Shortly after, he notih- 
ed his Divorce, and new Marriage to all the Sovereigns, 
and particularly to the Emperor, who coidly told the 
Engliſh Amballador (2), he would conſider what he was 
to do in the caſe, 

The news of the King's Marriage, and the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's Sentence having reached Nine, the Pope 
was extremely angry with Henry, and the more, as a 
Copy of his Book againſt the Papal authority had now 
appeared in Rome itſelt. The Cardinals of the Imperial 
Faction improving this occaſion, very earneſtly preſſed 
him to give ſentence againſt the King, remonſtrating 
to him, that if he reſented not ſuch an affront, the autho- 
rity of the Holy See would be at an end. Theſe Re- 
monſtrances produced their effect. The Pope nulled the 
Arclibiſhop's Sentence, and declared that the King him- 
ſelf was able to Excommunication, unleſs, by September 
next, he reſtored the Cauſe to its former ſtate (3). He 
contented himſelf for this time with only threatening 
him, becauſe he did not yet deſpair of reclaiming him 
by the King of France's means, with whom he was go- 
ing to conter at Marſeilles. 

The Pope's aim in this Interview was, firſt to cele- 
brate the Nuptials between Catherine his Niece, and the 
Duke of Orleans. In the next place, to deviſe with 
Francis ſome expedient to adjuſt his differences with the 
King of England, or if that could not be done, to diſ- 
ingage Francis from Henry's intereſt, Francis wiſhed with 
all his heart, that ſome way might be found to reconcile 
them, becauſe he hoped to join in a League with both, 
the more eaſily to recover the Duchy of Milan. Henry 
had uſed his utmoſt endeavors to diſſwade him from this 
Interview, being apprehenſive it would produce between 
Francis and Clement an Union which could not but be to 
his prejudice (4). He had ever reckoned that Francis 
would act in concert with him to frighten the Pope, 
and that their menaces would induce him at laſt to give 
him the ſatisfaction he required. But perceiving he could 
not prevail, he had publiſhed his Marriage. From that 
time, he was fully bent to widen the breach with Rome, 
unleſs the Pope and the King of France ſhould find, during 
their Interview, ſome ſatisfactory expedient, for which he 
was very willing to wait, Mean while, he ſent the Duke 
of Norfolk (5) in Embaſſy to Francis, with orders to ac- 
company him to Marſeilles, and ſee whether there was yet 
any hopes of agreement. | 

The Duke of Norfolk coming to the French Court the 
iſt of Jul, waited upon the King who was then on his 
Journey to AZarſeilles (6), intending however to make 
ſome ſtay in Languedoc, before he went to the Congreſs. 
He accompanied him ſome time, but hearing, the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, what was done at Rome againſt the King 
his Maſter, would have returned, imagining his preſence 
would be of little ſervice at Marſeilles, . Nevertheleſs, 
at the King of France's ſollicitation, he contented him- 
ſelf with ſending the Lord Rechfort for freſh inſtructions 
from the King, who immediately recalled him. How- 
ever, Francis fo artfully managed Henry, that he perſwa- 
ded him to ſend ſome Perſon to Marſeilles, to be a witneſs 
of what ſhould paſs at the Interview. Henry made 
choice of Stephen Gardiner, | Sir hn Wallp] and 
Sir Francis Brian, with Edmund Bonner, a very proper 
Perſon to execute the orders he gave him. 

The Pope and Francis met at Marſeilles the beginning 
of O#ober, and within a few days, the Duke of Orleans 
conſummated his Marriage with Catherine de Medici (7). 
This affair being ended, Francis ſollicited the Pope in be- 
half of the King of England, and prevailed with him at 
laſt to give Henry entire ſatisfaction; but, to ſave the ho- 
nor of the Holy See, he would judge the cauſe himſelf in 
a Conſiſtory, from which the Cardinals of the Emperor's 
Faction ſhould be excluded. Thus far all went very 
well. But Benner, to whom doubtleſs it was not thought 


Vol. I. 


fit to diſcover this ſecret, demanding an Audience of the Tip 
Pope (8), acquainted [im with the King his Maſter's © f 
Appeal to the next General Council, from the ſentenc: 
given or to be given againſt him. The Fope told him, 
before he declared himſelt, he would adviſe with the Car— 
dinals that were with him. Some days after (9), having „ „ 
ſent ſor Bonner, he gave him ſor anſwer, that according 1 
to the opinion of the Cardinals, the Appeal was unljaw- | 
ful. Bonner, without being ſurpriſed at this anſwer, ac- vos; . 
quainted him in the ſame manner with the like Appeal of cn. 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, from the ſentence which , 4 
nulled his judgment for the Divorce. This put the Pope The Poe 
into ſuch a rage, that he talked of throwing Bonner into e 
a Cauldron of melted Lead (100. Guiccrardini ſays, Fran- — 
cis was ſo oftended with Bonner's inſolence, that he offer- 2 
ed the Pope to do all that Jay in his power to procure 
him ſatisfaction for this affront, But if this be true, 
it was only a mere compliment. 

Clement departed from Marſcilles the 12th of Novem- N. Bily 
ber, as much pleaſed with the King of France as he was / Vat » 


diſlatisfied with Henry. Mean while, Francis not deſpair- * : 
ing yet to adjuſt this affair, ſent into England John de freſb E. 


Bellay Biſhop of Paris, to propound new expedients to 4%. 
the King. This Prelate, who had reſided ſome time Hat 
at the Court of England as Ambaſſador, wrought ſo with ce tr, 
Henry, that he periwaded him at length to agree to an burner. 
expedient he propoſed to him (11). So, pleaſed with ha- 27. Bing 
ving obtained more than he durſt have expected, he very 8 
readily undertook to carry the good news himſelf to the f. 
Pope, though it was then in the depth of Winter, He Bure, 
found the Pope inclined to do what he could to end the 
affair amicably, and drew from him a poſitive promiſe, 
that the cauſe ſhould be judged at Cambray by ſuch as the 
King of England ſhould have no reaſon to except againſt, 
But Clement not truſting entirely to a verbal promiſe, de- Y, pi. 
fired to have it under the King's own hand, that he ap- 4% 
proved of what was concerted. Moreover, to avoid all =. 
delays and evaſions, he fixed the day for the return of wr», 
the Courier, who was to he ſent into England. He fan the 

This weighty affair being thus upon the point of con- 77 /" ® 
cluſion, the Emperor's Agents were very urgent with the 73 Zu. 
Pope to revoke his engagement; but he told them he 4 
had given hs word. However, they repeated their in- e 
ſtances with ſuch earneſtneſs, that at length they got him »e-48. 
to promiſe, if Henry's anſwer came not by the time ap- Eurer 
pointed, he ſhould think himſelf diſingaged. The Courier 
not returning on the day appointed, the Imperialiſts preſſed 
the Pope to give ſentence againſt Henry, repreſenting to 
him that he was amuſed, and threatning him with the 
Emperor's reſentment. In ſhort, they ſo ardently ſollici- 7% P 
ted him, that though the Biſhop of Paris only deſired a % 10 
delay of ſix days, he could not obtain it. The Pope, Dan 
frighted by the menaces of the Imperialiſts, was ſo entire- Herbert, 
ly devoted to them, that what ſhould have been done, Vater 
according to the uſual forms, in three Conſiſtories, was 
done in one. In a word, the Pope, without ſtaying for „ 
an anſwer from England, publiſhed a ſentence (12), de- — 
claring Henry's marriage with Catherine good and lawful, aganf 
and requiring him to take his Wife again, with denun- Heng. 
ciation of Cenſures in caſe of diſobedience. Two days 1 
aſter came the Courier with full Powers ſor the Biſhop 3 
of Paris, as the Pope had deſired, Several Cardinals 2. 
moved to revoke what had been done; but the Empe- my ou 
ror's Party preſſed him fo cloſely, that the motion was 2 
rejected. Thus the Pope, who had amuſed the King for Ser. 
ſix years by affected delays, could not be perſwaded to Fe" 
grant him ſix days, and by this precipitation, was the 
cauſe of the Remiſh Church's loſs of the Kingdom of 
England. 

It muſt however be confeſs'd, that it is very difficult to 
conceive what the King's view was in the agreement he ,,, bi 
pretended to make with the Pope. Can it be ſuppoſed Conus 
he meant to quit his newly acquired Title of Supreme 
Head of the Church of England! But he appeared fo jca- 


lous, during the reſt of his days, of this Supremacy, 


(1) William Blount Lord Meountjzy was to mix Promiſes with Threataings, particularly concerning Catberine's Daughter's being put next We 'n Anne's 


Iſſue in the Succeflion. But all would not do. 


She ſaid, ſhe would not damn her Soul, nor ſubmit to ſuch an Infamy : That ſhe was his Wite and 


would never call herſelf by any other Name, fince the Proce's ftill depended at Rome. Mountjoy having written a Relation of what had patied between 
him and her, ſhowed it her ; but ſhe daſhed with a Pen all thoſe Places in which the was called Princeſs Dowager. Burnet, T. 1. Pp. 132 


(2) Sir Tema W"yart. 


3) The more moderate Cardinals were for finding a Temper, that the Sentence ſhould not be definitive, but ſhon'd be given upon w 


hat ha1 been at» 


tempted in £rgland ty the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (which in the ſtile of the Cann Law, was called the Attentates, ) and it was done accordingly» 


The sentence was affixed ſoon after at Dunkirk. Burnet, T. 1. p. 133+ 


Herbert, p. 172. F his N 
(4) Francis acquainted King Henry, that his chief defign in this Interview, was to ſerve him ; but Henry replied, That he was fo ſure © e 


ob. 


Fty and Commons, that he had no Apprehenſion of any thing the Pope could do. Burner, T. 3. p. 72. ; 12 in 
(5) Together with George Bullen Lord Rochford, Sir William Paulet, Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir Francis Brian, attended with a hundred an 'y 


Horſe. Hall, fol, 211. Herbert, p. 168. 


(9) And endeavoured to diftluade him from the Interview and Marriage propoſed, or, at leaſt, to ſu pend 
faQtion ; Altering alſo Aid for a War in Piedmont, if he would ſufter no more Money to go out of his Realm to Rome, and 


a Patriarch. Herbert, p. 169. 
(7) The Pepe himſelf married the young Couple. 
(8) Nowember 7. id. 
(10) Or burning him alive. 


Herbert, p. 170+ 
Burnet, T. 1. p. 134. 


it till the Pope had given cur King Satif- 
inſtead of the !'cpe to ere 


(9) Newember 10. id. 


; ; 6 
(11) Namely, That if the Pope would put of the Execution of his Sentence, untill he h:d indifterent Judges ſent, who might hear the Bufine&, he 


would alſo deter the Execution of what he was inclined to do in withdrawing his Obedience from the Reman 3:6: 


(12) On the 23d of March. Burnet, T. 1. p. 136, 


Het ber', P. 171. 
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Book XV. N 


which kept the Clergy in awe, whereas before, the Clergy 
depended more on the Pope than on him, that there is no 
likelihood he would think of parting with this Preroga- 
tive. And yet, how could the King's ſupremacy ſubliſt 
in caſe he agreed with the Pope? Or how could the 
Pope reſolve to content him with reſpect to his Divorce, 
without requiring him to reſign his Supremacy ? Cer- 
tainly it is impoſſible to reconcile theſe two things; which 
gives occaſion to ſuſpect, the King acted not with ſince- 
rity in his pretended agreement with the Pope, and after 
having juſtified his Divorce by the Sentence he would 
have obtained from him, meant to drop him there, and 
withdraw from his obedience. This ſuſpicion is confirm- 
ed by what paſſed in England, at the very time the King 
diſpatched the Courier to Rome, with the engagement the 
Pope had deſited. I have obſerved that the Biſhop of 
Paris went poſt from London about the end of December; 
that upon his arrival at Rome he ſent a Courier to the 
King to acquaint him with what he had obtained of the 
Pope; and that \the King ſent back the ſame Courier 
with his approbation. Now what ſpeed ſoever the Biſhop 
and Courier could make, it is impoſſible the Courier could 
return to Rome before the middle of Fanuary, But 
at the very time the King diſpatched the Courier, he 
held at J#/ftminſter a Parliament, where Acts were 
paſted directly contrary to the agreement he ſeemed to 
deſire (1). 

The Parliament meeting the fifteenth of Zanuary 1534, 
opened the Seſſion with repealing the Statute of Henry IV 
againſt Hereticks. This was not with deſign to exempt 
them from the penalties in that Statute, ſince it was enact- 
ed in this that they ſhould be burned, but only to hinder 
the Clergy from being ſole judges in cauſes of this nature. 


cura That was the real intent of the new Act, whereby, for 
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the future, Hereticks were to be proſecuted and tried ac- 
cording to the Laws of the Land, without any regard to 
the Canon Law (2). 6 

By another Statute, which the Parliament paſſed at the 
ſame time, it was enacted, Firſt, That all Convocations 
ſhould be called for the ſuture by the King's Writ. Se- 
condly, That the King ſhould name thirty two Perſons, 
ſixteen of both Houſes of Parliament, and as many of 
the Clergy, to examine the Canons and Conſtitutions of 
the Church, with power to abrogate or confirm ſuch as 
they thought fit, As it is certain the Parliament acted by 
the directions of the Court, it may eaſily be conceived the 
King was not much inclined to agree with the Pope, tho' 
by the engagement he did ſend, or had already ſent, to 

eme, he ſeemed reſolved, 

Here is another argument of the little regard Henry kad 
for the Pope, at the very time he was going to obtain 
all his deſires. Before the news came to England of the 
ſentence againſt the King, the Parliament paſſed an Act 
of Attainder againſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called 
the Holy Maid of Kent, who pretending to be inſpired, 
foretold, that if the King married Ann Bullen he ſhould not 
be a King a month longer. This Nun having been wrought 
upon and inſtructed by a certain Curate, counterfeited the 
Propheteſs, and mixed, with her Predictions, invectives 
againſt the King's proceedings in the affair of the Divorce, 
and threats againſt his chiet Counſellors. Several Fran- 
ciſcaus countenanced her pretended Revelations, ſo that ſhe 


was in great repute with the People; nay, Archbiſhop 
NMarbam, Sir Themas More, and John Fiſher Biſhop of 


HENRY VIL 801 


Roc heſter, were deceived with the reſt. But at length, 1534. 

the Nun and her Accomplices being apprehended by the 14 * 2 

King's order, the affair was ſo carefully examined, that? 

the whole contrivance was diſcovered, and the counter- 

feit Propheteſs condemned to die, with her corrupters, 

However, as the affair had made a great noiſe, the King 

was pleaſed it ſhould be brought before the Parliament, 

to render their condemnation more authentick. Sanders Burnet: 

would fain reckon this Nun and her Accomplices for Mat- 

tyrs, though their own confeſſions ſufficiently juſtified their 

condemnation (3). If the King had really intended to be 

reconciled to the Court of Rome, nothing could be more 

unſeaſonable than to paſs this Act, when the affair of the 

Divorce ſeemed to be upon the point of being adjuſted to 

his ſatisfaction. | 
Whilſt the Parliament was employed in theſe matters, $a | 

Henry received news of the Sentence (4) given and pub- t ed 

liſhed againſt him at Rome, with all the circumſtances, at the Newt 

demonſtrating the little regard the Pope had for his Per- T. 

ſon and Dignity. Theſe haſty proceedings convincing j4.cver, 

him there was nothing more to be expected from Rome, 

he no longer delayed to execute his reſolution to break off 

all correſpondence with the Pope. The Parliament was 

no leſs offended than the King with the Pope's conduR. 

So, the whole Legiſlature, being in the ſame mind, re- 

ſolved utterly to aboliſh the papal authority in England. 

After what Clement had done, there was no other way; 

it was neceſſary either to withſtand him vigorouſly, or 

prepare to indure all the ſeverities and indignities, to which 

England was liable in the Reigns of Henry II, and John 

Lackland. But the times were altered. Ihe Engliſh were 

no longer willing to ſubmit to the baſe actions required, 

by the Popes, of their Anceſtors, neither was the King's 

intereſt different from that of his Subjects. Thus, every 

one being equally tired of the Pope's yoke, it was deemed 

more honorable to demoliſh at once that formidable power, 

under which the Kingdom had ſo long groaned, than 

vainly to expect, it would of itſelf be reduced within due 

bounds. It may be eaſily judged, the favourers of the new 

Religion were not ſparing of their pains to bring things 

to this State, The reſolution that had been taken was 

quickly put in execution. In a few days an Act was paſ- Statut- c. 20 

ſed containing ſundry Articles, all tending to the ſame 


point. 
The firſt confirmed the Statute for aboliſhing the An- A abel 
nates, or Firſt-Fruits, y Irving f 
By the ſecond it was enacted, that ſor the ſuture, the 
Pope ſhall have nothing to do in the nominating or pre- 
ſenting of Biſhops ; but that, when a Biſhoprick ſhall be- 
come vacant, the King ſhall ſend to the Chapter a Conge 
Aelire, and in caſe the election ſhall not be over within 
twelve days after the Licenſe, it ſhall belong to the King. 
That the Biſhop elect ſhall ſwear fealty to the King, 
and then be recommended by his Majefty to the Archbi- 
ſhop to be conſecrated. That if the Biſhop elect or Arch- 
biſhop refuſe to obey the contents of this Act, they ſhall be 
liable to the penalty of Præmunire. Moreover, all Per- 
ſons were expreſly forbid to apply to the Biſhop of Rome 
for Bulls, Palls, and the like. | 
By another Act, were aboliſhed, Peter-Pence, all Pro- statut. c. 21. 
curations, Delegations, expeditions of Bulls, and Diſpen- 
ſations coming from the Court of Nome; and the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was appointed to grant all ſuch 
Diſpenſations, &c. as ſhould not be contrary to the Law 


1) This Year, on June 24, died Mary Queen Dowager of France, and Wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffo/k. Ha“, fol. 217. 

85 By the Statute of Henry IV, Biſhops might, upon Suſpicion ot Hereſy, commit any Perſon to Priſon, wi Preientment or Accuſation, contrary to 
what was practiſed in all other Caſes. Therefore the Statute of Henry IV was repealed, but thoſe of Ricbard II, and Henry V, wete left ſtill in force, with 
the following Regulation: That Hereticks ſhould be proceeded againſt upon Preſentments, by two Witneſſes at leaſt, and then committed, but brought to 
anſwer to their Indictments in open Court; and if found guilty, and would not abjure, or were Relapſe, to be adjudged to Death; the King's Writ De Ha- 
retico comburendo being firft had. This Act is the fourteenth in the Statute Book, thirty third in the Records, thirty firſt in the Journal. It may eaſily be imagined 
how acceptable this Act was to the whole Nation, fince it was an effectual Limitation of the Ecclefiaſtical Power, in one of the moſt unealy Parts of its 
And this Regulation of the arbitrary Proceedings of the Spiritual Courts, was a particular Blefſing to the Favourers of the Reformation. Burner, Tom. I. 
p. 147+ 

(3) Elizabeth Barton of Kent, in the Pariſh of 2 being troubled with a ſort of Hyflerical Fits, which diſtorted her Limbs fo, that People began to 
think her inſpired of God, was perſuaded by Richard Maſter the Pariſh Prieſt, who hoped to draw great Advantages from it, to pretend to Prophecy and ſu- 
pernatural Impulſe. Whereupon he taught her to counterfeit Trances, and to utter Speeches againſt the Wickedneſs of the Times, particularly againſt Hereſy 
and Innovation. At length ſhe gave out, that on ſuch a Day ſhe ſhould be ly cured, if ſhe went in Pilgrimage to the Image of the bleſſed Virgin, in a 
Chapel within the Pariſh of Aidingten, the Reputation whereof the crafty Prieſt had a mind to raiſe. On the Day appointed above two thouſand People were 

thered together to ſee the miraculous Cure. Being brought to the Chapel, ſhe fell into one of her Fits, and ſpoke many Words of great Piety, ſaying, That 

y the Inſpiration of God ſhe was called to be a Nun, and that Doctor Bething (a Canon of Chrift Church in Canterbury, an aſſociate of the Prieft's) was to be 
her g e Father. Preſently after ſhe ſeerned, by the Intercefſion of aur Lady, to be perſectly recovered, and afterwards became a Nun in the Priory of St. 
Spule bros in Canterbury, where Bocking frequently viſited her. He with ſome others being apprehenſive the King's Marriage with Ann Bullen might be detrl- 
mental to the Popiſh Religion, perſuaded the Nun to menace the King with Death. The Friers that were in the Conſpiracy, had agreed to publiſh theſe Re- 
velations in their Sermons up and down the Kingdom. They had given notice of them to the Pope's Ambaſladors, and brought the Maid to declare her Reve- 
lations to them. They had alſo ſent an account to Queen Catherine, for encouraging her to ſtand out and not ſubmit to the Laws. The King, who had de- 
ſpiſed the thing long, ordered, that in November the laſt Year, the Maid and her Complices ſhould be brought into the Star- Chamber, where, before many Lords, 
they all without Rack or Torture confeſſed the whole Cheat, and were to ſtand in St. Paul's all the Sermon time, after which, every one on the 
Sunday following read his Confeſſion "ny before the People. Then they were carried to the Tetuer, where they lay till the Seſſion of Parliament. The 
Matter being brought before the Houle, the Nun, Richard Maſter, Doctor Bocking, Richard Dering, Henry Gold a London Miniſter, Richard Riſby, were at- 
tainted of H:gh-Treafon, and executed at Tyburn, April 21. The Biſhop of Rocheſter, Thomas Abel, and four more, were judged guilty of Miſprifion of Trea- 
ſon, and to forfeit their Goods and Chattels to the King, and to be impriſoned during Pleaſure. The wicked Deſigns of this Impoſture did much alienate People 
from the Intereſt of Rome, and made the other Acts both paſs more eafily, and be better received by the People. It was alſo generally believed, that what was 
now diſcovered was no new Practice, but that many of the Viſions and Miracles by which religious Orders had raiſed their Credit, were of the ſame Na- 
ture Jon it made way for the deſtroying of all the Monaſteries in England. Biſhop Fiſher pleaded in his Excuſe, that all he did was only to try whether 
her Revelations were true. And for his concealing what ſhe had told him about the King, he thought it needles to fay any thing, becauſe ſhe (as ſhe ſaid) 
had told it to the King herſelf, So he-refuſed to make any Submiſſion 3 and yet it does not appear that the King proceeded «againſt him upon this Act. Set 
Hall, fol 219, Sc. $row, p- 570. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 150, Ce. | 

(4) From Edward Karne and William Revet, who were employed to ſollicite this important Buſineſs, Herbert, p. 173. 
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1534. of God, on condition that part of the Money thence 
ariſing ſhould be paid into the King's Exchequer (1). 
Moreover, all Religious Houſes, exempt and not ex- 
empt, ſhould be ſubject to the Archbiſhop's Viſita- 
tion (2). 

BY another Act, it was enacted, that the King's Mar- 
riage with Catherine, Widow of his Brother Prince Ar- 
thur, ſhould be held null and void, and that ſhe ſhould 
be reputed only Princeſs Dowager of Males. On the 
contrary, the King's Marriage with Ann Bullen is declar- 
ed valid, and the Succeſſion to the Crown ſettled upon 
their Iſſue. Moreover, it is ſaid, that any Perſon of what 
quality ſoever, who ſhall ſpeak or write againſt the King's 
Marriage, ſhall be adjudged a Traitor to the King and 
State, and that all the King's Subjects, without diſtincti- 
on, ſhall be obliged to ſwear, they will obſerve and main- 
tain the contents of this Act. After this, follows a Liſt 
of the Marriages forbid by the Law of God, among 
which is that of a Man with his Brother's Widow ; 
and it was enacted, that no ſuch Matriages ſhould be al- 
lowed for the future, and that ſuch as were then in being 
ſhould be diſſolved, 

Tie Pale Thus was the papal authority aboliſhed in England by 
190: ar it. Act of Parliament. Indeed, there were few Biſhops and 
Abbots preſent when the Act paſſed (3). However, there 
was but one fingle Biſhop who refuſed to ſet his name 
to it, becauſe they made a great difference between ſubmit- 
ting to an Act paſſed by a lawful Authority, and giving 
their vote for it. The generality of the People expreſſed 
great joy to ſce themſelves freed from a yoke, which 
neither they nor their Forefathers could bear. None 
but the Monks exclaimed againſt it, and drew upon 
themſelves the King's indignation, the effects whereof they 
afterwards felt. "Thoſe who wiſhed for the Reformation 
were highly pleaſed to ſee the main obſtacle removed, be- 
lieving the reſt would quickly follow. But this Refor- 
mation, which they ſo impatiently expected, made not, 
in this Reign, all the Progreſs, they imagined they had 

reaſon to hope. 
Hach eat The Parliament breaking up the zoth of March (4), 
ty the Hab. after all the Members had ſworn to obſerve what was en- 
2 4,“ joined in the fore - mentioned Act, the King ſent Com- 
AX, miſſioners throughout the Kingdom, to adminiſter the 
ſame Oath to all his Subjects. The Collection of the Pub- 


Statut. c. 22. 


Act. Pub. 


Mo 257 Bob Aets contains the Oaths of ſeveral Abbots and 
Burnet. Fryers of all Orders to this effect: That they would 
T. I. p. 146. be faithful to the King, the Queen, their Heirs and Suc- 
ceſſors : That they owned the King for ſupreme Head of 

? the Church of England: That the Biſhop of Rome has 
no more juriſdiction than any other Biſhop: That they 
renounced his Obedience: That they would preach ſin- 

cerely Doctrines agreeable to the Holy Scriptures : That 

in their Prayers, they would pray firſt for the King as 

ſupreme Head of the Church of England, then for the 

Queen ¶ and her Iſſue,] and laſtly for the Archbiſhop 

Ad. Pub, of Canterbury (5). Some time after, Lee Archbiſhop of 
XIV. p.492. Jer certified by a writing of the 5th of May, that in 
the Convocation of his Province it was declared, the Pope 
had no more power in England than any other Biſhop. 
Only John Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas 
More late Chancellor, refuſed to ſign the Act of Par- 
liament, which, as has been ſeen, contained three prin- 


Fiſher and 
More refuſe 
to take tbe 
Oath, and 
are ſent to 
tbe Tower. 
Herbert. 

Stry pe. firmed by the Pore, were now to be confirmed by the King. 
Burnet. 


Abbots. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 144+ 


(4) Beſides the Acts mentioned above, there were others of ſome Importance made; namely, 1. That Perſons indifted of Petit-Treaſon, wiful Murder, 
Robbery, or other Felony, and upon their Arraignment ſtanding mute, or peremptorily challenging above ewenty of the Jury, or elſe refuſing to anſwer di- 
rectly to their Indictments, ſhall not have the Benefit of the Clergy. 2. By another, the deteſtable Vice of Buggery was adjudged Felony. 3- There 
was allo an Act made to prevent the deſtroying of wild Fowl, whereby it was enjoined, that none ſhould be taken from the laſt Day of May, to the 
laſt of Auguſt, upon pain of one Year's Impriſonment - 4. Whereas ſome People had gathered into few Hands, ſeveral Farms, and great Plenty of Cattle, 
particularly Sheep, ſome to the Number ot twenty thouſand, whereby the Rents of Lands were not only encreaſed, but alſo Tillage very much decayeds 
tome Churches and 'Towns had been pulled down, and the Price of Corn, Cattle, Cc. exceſſively enhanced; it was therefore enacted, that no Man 
keep above two thouſand Sheep at one time: And not hold above two Farms at once, and thoſ: to be in the Pariſh where he lives. 5+ That no Man 
ſhould buy bound Books brought from beyond Sea, nor buy any ſuch by retail. 

(5) Gardiner wrote to CHs. from Wincheſter the 6th of May, that the Lord Audley and others, with all the Abbots, Priors, Wardens, and Curates 
within the Shire had taken the Oath. The Forms in which they did it are not known, for though they were enrolled, yet in Queen Mary's Days Bonner 
and others were commiſſioned to examine the Records, and raze out all things done either in contempt of the See of Rome, or the 


Houſcs. 


moved him, that he could not, without hazarding his Soul, take it. 


mand him to do it, he would put them in uriting. 


5 
(3) Adding, that ſhe would never leave the Name of a Queen, but always take herſelf for King Henry's Wife, Herbert, p. 1756 


4 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


(1) All Diſpenſations formerly taxed at or above four Pounds, ſhould be alſo confirmed under the Great Seal. 

(2) All Monaſteries, Sc, heretofore exempt from the Archbiſhop's Viſitation, were ſtill to be fo, and ſuch Abbeys whoſe Elections were formerly con- 
See the Act, being 21 in the Statute-Buk, 27 in the Record, and 8 in the Journal. 

(3) There were preſent only the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of London, Winchefter, Bath and Wells, Landafſe, and Carliſle, with twelve 


However, two of the Subſcriptions of Religious Orders, dated May 4, 1534, eſcaped their Diligence. One is by fix Abbies, 
Prioreſs and Convent of the Dominican Nuns at Deptford. See Burnet's Collection, No. 50. Vol. I. . 

(6) At a mecting of the Privy-Council at Lambeth, many were cited to take the Oath. Mere was firſt called, and the Oath being tendered him, he 
replied, after having conſidered the Act, he would neither blame thoſe that made it, nor thoſe that ſwore the Oath : but for his part, 4 
willing to ſwear t» the Succeſſion, if he might be ſuffered to draw up the Oath himſelf, yet for the Oath that was offered him, his Conſcience ſo 
| Upon which, being defired to withdraw, others were called upon, 
the Oath except Fiſher, who anſwered in almoſt the ſame manner as More had done. 
many had taken it; he (aid, He judged no Man for doing it, only he could not do it himſelf. 
provoke the King the more againſt him if he ſhould offer Reaſons, which would be called diſputing againſt Law : But however, if the King would com- 
Cranmer urged him with this Argument, that fince he blamed not others fore 
he was not perſuaded it was a Sin, but was doubttul in the matter: But he did know certainly, he ought to obey the King and the Law 3 there 
he was obliged to do that about which he was certain, notwithſtanding his Doubtings. He anſwered, though he had examined the matter 
fully, yet his Conſcience leaned poſitively to the other fide, and offered to purge himſelf by Oath that it was purely out of Conſcience that 
it. The Abbot of Weftmin/ter preſſed him (with an Argument too often uſed in the like caſes) that he might ſee his Conſcience was erroneous, 
great Council of the Realm was of another mind. Cranmer in a Letter to Cromwell, earneſtly preſſed to accept the Oath as More and 
for if they once ſwore to the Succeſſion, it would quiet the Kingdom, fince all others would acquicſce and ſubmit to 
But this ſage Advice was not followed. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 156. Strype's Mem. Tom. K p- 174 

(7) Edward Lee, and Cuthbert Tunſftal : They waited upon Catherine at Bugden near Huntingdon. Herbert, p. 175. 


Vol. I, 


cipal Articles; the ſucceſſion of the Crown, the nullity of 
the King's firſt Marriage, with the validity of his ſecond, 
and the aboliſhment of the Papal authority. They of- 
fered to ſign the firſt Article; but for the other two, 
they ſaid, their Conſcience would not ſuffer them to con- 
ſent to them, whereupon they were committed to the 
Tower (6). 8 

Whilſt theſe Oaths were adminiſtring throughout the H 
Kingdom, the King ſent the Archbiſhop of York, and the? © 
Biſhop of Durham (7) to tell Catherine, ſhe muſt forbear 9s 
aſſuming the Title of Queen, and lay before her the rea- 
ſons that moved the Parliament to deprive her of it. But Han. 
ſhe replied, She believed her Marriage with the King i 
good and lawful, and ſhould hold it as ſuch to her dying 4. 
day : That ſhe had never conſummated her Marriage 
with Prince Arthur; and they who affirmed it, ſpoke 
not the truth: That ſhe was not bound to ſubmit to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Sentence, fince the Pope 
had nulled it, and decreed the contrary (8): That the 
King's Marriage with Ann was not valid, as being made 
during the Appeal: That ſhe was not obliged to ſubmit to 
the Acts of the Parliament, not being the King's Subject, 
but his Wife: That beſides, theſe Acts were made by 
the King's Subjects, upon an affair wherein he was 
party. 

T ho' Henry would have been very glad of Catherine's Wein, 
ſubmiſſion to what the Parliament had enacted, it was — 
not her obſtinacy that gave him the moſt uneaſineſs. The /. 
Emperor having undertaken to execute the Pope's ſen- V 
tence, Henry was naturally to expect to be attacked by *** 
that powerful enemy. In order therefore to prevent him, 
or to put himſelf in a ſtate of defence, he deſired to make 
a League with the King of France, by a new Treaty, 
which ſhould render their union more effectual for their 
common defence. Francis ſeemed very ready to comply, 
but meant that all the Terms ſhould be to his advan- 
tage, and to make Henry ſubſervient to his deſigns elſe- 
where. He had ſtill an eye upon the Duchy of Milan, 
as upon what belonged to him of right, and had been 
unjuſtly taken from him, and deſigned to recover it, 
though he had expreſiy renounced it by the Treaty of 
Cambray. To this end he had ſacrificed the honour of 
his Houſe, in marrying his ſecond Son to a Baſtard- 
Branch of the Family of the Medici, becauſe he did not 
think he could proceed without the Pope. But on the 
other hand, he was afraid of loſing the fruit of that Al- 
liance, by uniting too cloſely with the King of England, 
whom the Pope could now conſider but as an open ene- 
my. In this perplexity, he endeavoured to perſuade 
Henry to act only privately, by ſending large Sums to 
the German Proteſtants, to foment the diflention between 
them and the Emperor, and embroil him fo, as to hin- 
der him from thinking of Italy. Henry did not abſolutely. 
reject the Propoſal, He was very willing to afliſt the 
Proteſtants with a good ſum of Money : but pretended 
withal, that Francis ſhould attack Navarre with a pow- 
erful Army, whilſt on his part he carried War into Flan- 
ders, But Francis could not reſolve to join fo openly 
with England, for fear of offending the Pope. Beſides, 
he turned all his thoughts to the Milaneſe, where an ac- 
cident, about the end of the laſt year, gave him an op- 
portunity to carry his Arms, As this accident was the 
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See Statut. 25 Hen. VIII. 
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Then More was again brought in, and they ſhewed him how 
Being asked the reaſon, he replied, He feared it might 
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Book XV. 


occaſion or pretence of a new War between the Emperor 


and the King of France, it will be neceſſary briefly to men- 


tion it. | | 

Franceſco Sfarza was no ſooner reſtored to Milan, 
upon very hard "Terms, but he wiſhed to be freed from 
the Emperor's yoke, and the obligation to pay him, the 
Sum he had promiſed. Francis having ſome knowledge 
of Sforza's Ciſpolition, believed he ſhould cheriſh it, in 
hopes of reaping by it one day ſome advantage, But as 
Sferza greatly feared to give the Emperor ſuſpicion, and 
conſequently the affair was to be managed very pri- 
vately, Francis found means to keep at Milan an En- 
voy, Who could not be ſuſpected. He choſe for that 
purpoſe a Milan;ſe Gentleman, called Merveilles, who 
having been formerly baniſhed from Milan by Ludevico 
the Black, had lived in France ever ſince. The troubles 
of the Milaneſe being entirely ended by the Peace of 
Cambray, Merveilles returned home with a Letter of 
Credence for the Duke, to which the Duke ſent an an- 
ſwer, receiving the Gentleman as Envoy of France, 
though in publick he treated him not as ſuch. However 
fecret Merveilles's Negotiation might be, the Emperor 
had ſome notice of it ; and made great complaints to the 
Duke, who, to remove all ſuſpicion, reſolved to ſacrifice 
to him this Envoy. Accordingly, he ſuborned a perſon 
to pick a quarrel with Merveilles, which ended in the 
murder of the Party employed, who was killed by Mer- 
veilles's Servants, without however their maſter's being 
preſent. Whereupon Merveilles was committed to priſon, 
and two days after beheaded, without any one being 
ſuffered to ſpeak with him. Francis hearing of it, wrote 
a menacing Letter to the Duke, and acquainted all. his 
Allies with what had happened. The Duke would have 
excuſed himſelf, by denying that Merveilles was at Mi- 
lan as Envoy. What he ſaid was true in reſpect to the 
publick. But he could not difown his own Letter to the 
King, in anſwer to the Letter of Credence. When the 
French Ambaſſador informed the Emperor of the outrage 
committed at Milan upon Mervrilles, he coldly anſwered, 
he could not conceive, how the King of France could be 
affected with the death of a ſubject of the Duke of Milan, 
whom his Sovereign had puniſhed according to his deſerts. 
This anſwer made the King believe, the Emperor was 
concerned in Merveilles's death, which was a freſh cauſe 
of diſguſt, and inflamed his defire of revenge. But on 
the other hand, he was not ſorry the ſatisfaction he de- 
manded was refuſed, becauſe he intended to take occaſion 
from thence, to enter the Milaneſe Sword in hand. To 
that purpoſe, he ordered a levy of Lanſ/quenets in Ger- 
many, and demanded paſſage of the Duke of Savoy, to go 
and chaſtiſe the Duke of Milan. But that Prince fearing 
to diſpleaſe the Emperor, would not grant it. For which 
reaſon Francis, who could not enter the Milaneſe, but by 
paſting through the Duke of Saves Dominions, reſolved 
to make War upon him, uſing for pretence certain Claims 
he had in right of Louiſa his Mother to the Inheritance of 
the late Duke of Savey. Till every thing was ready to 
begin this War, he ſpent the whole year in divers Nego- 
tiations, tending to create the Emperor troubles, and dif- 
able him to aſſiſt the Duke of Savey. 1 

Whilſt Francis was thus employed, the fituation of the 
affairs of Italy was ſomething changed by the death of 
Clement VII, who was carried off by a fit of Sickneſs the 
twenty ſixth of September. The twelfth of O#ober ſollow- 
ing, Cardinal Farneſe was choſen Pope, and aſſumed the 
name of Paul III. 

There were likewiſe this year in Germany ſome alte- 
rations, which put the affairs of the Proteſtants in a toler- 
able ſituation. The Landgrave of Heſſe defeated King 
Ferdinand's Army, commanded by the Count Palatine, 
and reſtored the Duke of irtemberg to his Dominions. 
Ferdinand, not being able any longer to reſiſt the Land- 
grave, was forced to agree to the Duke's reſtoration; but 
withal obtained, that both the Duke and the Landgrave 
ſhould acknowledge him for King of the Romans. Shortly 
after, the Elector of Saxony acknowledged him alſo, having 
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firſt got a promiſe from him, that he would not ſuffer any 1534. 
Sw to be moleſted. in the Empire on the account of Re- 

ION. nens. W | 

Clement VII's death cauſed, nv alteration in the meaſures Henry i 
taken 15 the Court of England, to ſhake off entirely the 228 
Pope's Yoke, ., Matters had been carried too far, ever to)rure with rhe 
recede. Beſides, the King having not much to fear from F. 
abroad, by reaſon of the troubles, '. the Emperor was like | ray 

to be involved in, and his Subjects being inclined to ſupport Hal. 
him, it would have been imprudent to neglect ſo favorable Hollivg- 
a junCture, and leave his Work unfiniſhed. So, the Par- Pia A 
liament meeting the third of November, paſſed ſeveral ma- +, qt. 
terial Acts, of which it will ſuffice to relate the Subſtance, 

in order to ſhew they all tended to the ſame Point, that 

is, to break all the bonds which had ſerved to hold the 

Engliſh in ſubjection to the Popes. 


The firſt Act confirmed the King's Title of ſupreme 1. en 
Head of the Church of England, already given him by Title 
the Clergy (1). Though Henry had very willingly ac- & Head of 
cepted this Title from the Clergy, nay, had not left them he Church 
the liberty to refuſe it, he ſeemed however to doubt, whe- 
ther he ſhould receive it when offered by the Parliament. 
He was pleaſed firſt to adviſe with his Council, and 
conſult ſome of the Biſhops, whether out of ſcruple, or to 
ſhew it was not extorted. They whom he conſulted 
having ſatisfied him, that the Authority aſſumed by the 
Biſhop of Rome over the whole Church had no foun- 
dation in Scripture, he baniſhed all his ſcruples, if it be 
true that he had any, and from thenceforward took all 
occaſions to improve the prerogatives which flowed from 
this new Title. 

By a ſecond Act, it was declared Treaſon to ſpeak, 
write, or imagine any thing againſt the King or 
Queen (2). 

The third debarred Perſons accuſed of Treaſon, 
benefit of Sanctuary. 1 

By a fourth, the Parliament preſcribed a form of 1v. Fn 
Oath concerning the Succeſſion, to be taken by all the 0%; 
ms oh ſubjects, and annulled all former Oaths upon that 


II. Treaſon 
to ſpeak evil 
of the King, 


of the nl. Concern - 


ing Sanctua- 


The fifth was very grievous to the Clergy, as it gave V- Ct 
the King the Annates and Firſt-Fruits of * — ach 3 
whereas by the Act already paſſed, the Eccleſiaſticks were Ten:bs fe che 
in hopes of being ever freed from that burden. More- Kg. 
over, by the ſame Act the yearly Revenue of the tenth part 
of all Livings was granted to the King (3). 

By a ſixth Statute, proviſion was made for twenty five VI. S:#/-- 
Suffragan Biſhops, each of whom was to depend on his“ * 
Dioceſan, who was to preſent two to the King for him 
to chuſe one. Thus was revived in the Church of Eng- 
land the uſe of Chorepiſcopi, introduced into the Primi- 
tive Church, but afterwards diſcontinued for ſeveral Cen- 
turies (4). 

Laſtly, The Parliament condemned Fiſher Biſhop of Fiber ad 
Rachefter, and Sir Themas More to perpetual Impriſonment, 4 by 
and confiſcated all their Eſtates, for refuſing to take the the Parla- 
Oath enjoined by the Act of the former Seſſion. This v. 
ſentence was conſidered by ſome as very unjuſt; whilſt 
others admired in the ſame, the effects of God's Juſtice 
2 perſons that had been violent perſecutors of the Lu- 
therans. 


Before the Parliament broke up, the King granted a Ge- Genera? 
neral Pardon, from which however #i/her and More were 91G 
excluded (5). _ 

Shortly after, the King iſſued out a Proclamation, Proclamation 
forbidding to give to the Biſhop of Rome the name of againſt - 
Pope, and commanding that name to be razed out of all Pope. 
Books, to deſtroy the remembrance of it if poſſible. Stow. 
Then the Biſhops voluntarily ſwore to renounce expreſly The Brjbeph 
all obedience to the Biſhop of Rome. Gardiner, now ſwear 
Biſhop of Hinche/ter, was not the laſt to take this Oath, 2% tbe 
though in his Soul he abhorred it as very unjuſt, But a _—_ 
blind condeſcenſion for the King in this reſpe&t, was di/imulation, 


then the only means to preſerve his favor, Beſides, Gar- Herbert. 


(1) And declared, That the King, his Heirs, and Succeſſors, ſhall have full Power and Authority to viſit, reform, and reſtrain all ſuch Errors, Hereſies, 
Abules, and Offences, which by any manner of Spiritual Juriſdiftion ought to be reformed. See Statut. 
(2) Or to call the King Heretick, Schiſmatick, Tyrant, Infidel, or Uſurper, which opprobrious Names ſome inſolent Fryers were very liberal of. 


(3) To be paid between Chri/imas and the firſt of April, 


It was ordered in this Act, That the Chancellor of Eng/and ſhould direct into every Dioceſe 


in the Realm, Commiſſions in the King's Name, under his Great Seal, as well to the Archbiſhop and Biſhop of every Dioceſe, as to ſuch other Perſons as the 
King ſhould appoint; to examine, ſearch, and require, by all ways and means, the true, juſt, and whole yearly Value of all the Manors, Lands, Tenements, 
Hereditaments, Rents, Tithes, Offerings, Emoluments, and all other Profits, as well Spiritual as Temporal, belonging to any Archbiſhoprick, Biſhoprick, - 


Archdeaconry, Deanery, Hoſpital, College, Prebend, Cathedral, or Collegiate Church, ———Parſonage, Vicarage, ; 


Free-Chapel, or any other Bes 


nefice or Promotion Spiritual. Accordingly, ſeveral Commiſſioners were appointed for each County, with whom were joined the Biſhops of the reſpective 


Dioceſes, and a certain number of Auditors. The Valuations that were thus taken by theſe Com 
and according to them have the Firſt-Fruits been paid ever ſinte · Strype's Mem. Tom. I. p. 
(4) The Towns appointed for Suffragan Sees were, Thetford, Ipſwich, Colcbefler, Dover, Guilford, Southampton, Taunton, Sha 


„were all returned to Cromwvell, Maſter of the Rolls ; 
ry, Molton, Marlborough; 


Bedford, Leiceſter, Glauceſter, Sbrewſbury, Briſtol, Penreth, Bridgwater, Nating bam, Grantham, Hull, Huntington, Cambridge, Pereth, and Berwick, St. Ger- 
mans, and the 1 of Wight. They were to exerciſe ſuch Juriſdiction as the Biſhop of the Dioceſe ſhould give to them; but their Authority was to laſt no 


longer than the p continued his Commiſſion to them. In 


Burnet's Collection, N. 51. Vol. I. the Reader may fee a Writ for making a Suffragan Bi- 


(5) This Parliament granted the King a Tenth and a Fifteenth, to be paid in three Yeatss There bad bert 50 Subfidy grafted for twelve Vears beforss 


Burnet, Tom. I. p 158, 


dint 
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1534. diner Was thereby enabled to crofs, upon other points, the 
rag of Reformers, who daily gained ground (1). ada oats 
OY 77 It was not only in Germany that the Reformation had 
and. made ſome progreſs; but alſo in many other places. In 
Barnet. England it had been countenanced in ſome meaſure by 

Cardinal Molſey, as, during his Miniſtry, no Perſon was 
proſecuted for Hereſy, though the Clergy wanted not oc- 
caſions to exerciſe their uſual ſeverities, had they been left 
Piſſceutim to take their own Courſe. - After 7/l/ey's difgrace, Sir 
raifed by Thomas More being made Chancellor, perſuaded tte Ning, 
Burns, that what did him the moſt injury at the Court of Nome, 
Fox. was the report of his being a favorer of the Innovators, 
and to remove this falſe imputation, the moſt infallible 
way was to ſhew a zeal for Religion. Henry following 
this advice, ordered the Laws againſt Hereticks to be rigo- 
rouſly executed, and very ſtrictly prohibited the importing 
any of their Books into the Kingdom. But this Prohi- 
bition was not capable of hindering ſeveral of Luther's 
Treatiſes from being brought into England, with Tindal's 
Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, who was retired into 
Bible bunt Flanders. The Biſhop of London having notice of it, 
he on cauſed ſome Copies to be ſeized, and publickly burnt by 
Burnct, the Hangman (2). But this was ſo far from injuring the 
Reformation, that it rather turned to its advantage. Ma- 
ny Perſons, full of indignation at this impious Act, in- 
ferred that the Scriptures were contrary to the Religion 
generally profeſſed, ſince the Clergy took ſuch care to hin- 
der the Bible from being read, and that alone raiſed their 
deſire to read it. On the other hand, the diſlike the 
Engliſh had taken to the Pope, greatly increaſed, by the 

reading of the Lutheran Writings. 
P.-/.cutin As the Reformation gained ground, the zeal of its ene- 
+ England mies was inflamed againſt ſuch as embraced it. Whilſt 
Fs, Are was Chancellor, he ſpared no pains to deſtroy them 
utterly, Many ſuffered Martyrdom (3) with a wonderful 
conſtancy, which very much contributed to ſtrengthen their 
, Brethren. At length, the King having to manage the 
German Proteſtants, becauſe he might afterwards want 
them, ſuſpended More's perſecution. On the other hand, 
Ann Bullen very much mollified the King in that reſpect. 
Cranmer «xd Archbiſhop Cranmer contributed to it likewiſe to the ut- 
Cromwell moſt of his power, and Thomas Cromwell, now in great 
e eſteem with the King, ſeconded their endeavours as far 
Strong Party as in him lay (4). But they had a ſtrong Party againſt 
Foe len them, conſiſting of the Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner Bi- 
2. ſhop of Wincheſter, Longland Biſhop of Lincoln, almoſt all 
the Churchmen who had any acceſs to the Court, and 
thoſe who, when they preached before the King, filled 
their Sermons with invectives againſt the Reformation. 
All theſe had gained Henry's confidence by their compli- 
ance in the 12 of the Divorce and the Supremacy, 
though in the laſt they acted contrary to their ſentiments. 
By this condeſcenſion, they were enabled effectually to 
oppoſe the Reformers, in all the Articles which concerned 
not the Pope, and eſpecially in that of the real Preſence, 
which the King deemed unqueſtionable, and thought ſo all 
his Liſe. In ſpite of all this, the Heads of the Reformed 
de ſpaired not of inclining him by degrees to a farther Re- 
formation, becauſe of the connection, the Articles of Re- 
ligion have one with another. Beſides, their party grew 
ſtronger every day, by the junction of ſuch as read the 
Holy Scriptures and the religious Books which were handed 
about, notwithſtanding the King's Prohibition. Nothing 
ſnews more the number and ſtrength of that Party, than 
the readineſs where with the Parliament paſſed the Acts 
which tended to leſſen the Clergy's power, and ſhake off 


the papal yoke. 
Francis J. The Reformation made likewiſe ſome progreſs in France : 
j--ms 12 fan the King himſelf expreſſed an inclination for the Doctrine 


dur the 


R-f.rmiation, Of the Proteſtants, which was privately countenanced by his 
Siſter Margaret Queen of Navarre. But the Cardinals 
of Tournon and Lorrain, who were in great credit with 
him, diſſuaded him from it ſo earneſtly, that they gained 
him at Jaſt ; nay, made him a violent Perſecutor. 

Peace be- Before I cloſe what relates to the events of the year 


33 1534, J muſt not forget to mention, that a twelve - month's 


Scot land. 


Act. pub. (1) This Year, on the 11th of A, the Monaſteries of Obſervant Friers at Canterbury, Greenwich and Ricbm nd, Newark and Newcaſtle, were ſup- 

XIV. p.q80, pretied, and Augu/tine Friers, (according to ſome) put in their room; though others mention not this Exchange. See Stow, p. 571. Herbert, p. 178. 

(2) Tunſtat Biſhop of Londen being at Amtzverp (where Tindal was) in 1529, as he returned from his Embaſſy at the Treaty of Cambray, ſent for one 

Herbert, Packington an Engliſh Merchant, and deſived him to fee how many of Tindal's New Teflaments he might have for Money. Packingt-n acquainted Tinga! 

Hall, with what the Biſhop propoted. T. d was very glad of it, for he was then deſigning a new and more correct Edition; but being poor, and the former Im- 
preſſion not being told off, he could not go abont it. So, giving Packingtin all the Copies that lay in his hands, the Biſhop paid for them, and brought 
them over and burnt them in Ch-ap/rde, Next Year, when the ſecond Edition was finiſhed, many more were brought over, and Chancellor More enquir- 
ing of one Conflantine, who it was that encouraged and ſupported them at Antwerp, was told, that the greateſt Encouragement they had was from the 
Biſhop of London, who had bought up half the old Impreflion. This made all that heard it laugh heartily. Milllam Tinda!, born on the borders 
of Male, and brought up at Od, was afterwards burnt in 1536, at Filford, eighteen Miles from Antzwerp, crying out at the Stake, Lord open tbe 
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King / England's Eyes. Hall, fol. 186, 2279, Fox. Burnet, T. I. p- 159. 


(3) As J. Hirtes, in 1530, beſides Bilrry, and the reſt mentioned 9 p- 793 as alſo John Tewokibury & c. See Burnet, Tom. I. p. 162,&c. Fox, 


Tom. II. 


(4) He was, on April 12, appointed Chancellor of the Fut. Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 456, and, on the 21 of September, this ſame year, Maſter 


of the Rolls. Stau, p- 571. 
(5) October 1. Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 480. 


(6) Sir Fobn Ia. There were moreover fent upon this occaſion, Thomas Howard Duke of Nerſo'k, the Biſhop of Ely, Sir Madam Fitz Witham, 


nd Dor Fox Herbert, h 179. He"), fol. 226 
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Truce concluded the laſt year (5) between England and 
Scotland, was turned into a Peace the 11th of May this 
year. By the Treaty, the Peace was to laſt till the death 
of one' of the two Kings, and Henry might, withour 
breaking it, keep the Doug laſſes in England. 

In the beginning of the year 1535. Francis I. ſent an 153, 
Embaſſy to Henry, under colour of diſcharging. the duty F=4.y, , 
of a good Friend and Ally, but in reality to try to deceive fn e 
him, by feigning to acquaint him with his ſecrets, and h“ 
ask his advice. The occaſion of the Embaſſy was this: He... 
The Emperor having reſolved to carry his Arms into 
Africa, had a mind to amuſe Francis, leſt, in his ab- 
ſence, he ſhould attack the Duke of Savoy, and ſo open 
a way to the Duchy of Milan, as he ſeemed to. intend. 

To that purpoſe, he had diſpatched an Ambaſſador to 

him, with orders to propoſe a Marriage between his third 
Daughter and Philip Prince of Spain; and another between 

the Dauphin and Mary Daughter of Henry and Catherine 

of Arragon. Moreover, he had offered him a Penſion of 

a hundred thouſand Crowns for the Duke of Orleans, 

upon the Duchy of Milan, and the Duchy itſelf, after 

the death of France/co Sforza, who had no Heirs, It was 
evident, theſe overtures were deſigned only to amuſe 
Francis, who conſidered them himſelf upon no other foot. 
Nevertheleſs, he imagined they would ſerve to procure 

him ſome advantage from Henry, if he let him know he 

was courted by the Emperor. To this end, he ſent into 
England Admiral Chabot Seigneur de Brion, on pretence 

to adviſe with the King upon theſe offers. But his chief 

aim was to make him uneaſy, and induce him to offer 

fome advantagious propoſals, It appeared in the ſequel 

he. would have perſuaded him to things which were very 

far from his thoughts. Ihe Admiral having diſcharged his Henry 
Commiſſion, Henry anſwered, he much wondered, the 27 e 
Emperor ſhould pretend to marry his Daughter, over Propolat 
whom he neither had nor ever ſhould have any right or Herr. 

power: That it was manifeſt, he only ſought to break 

the Union between France and England, and therefore he 

hoped the King of France would not be ſo much his 

own enemy, as to hearken to ſuch overtures. Shortly Hen 

after, he ſent orders to his Ambaſſador at Paris (6), to 

tell Francis, he would give Elizabeth his Daughter and |" 

Heir to the Duke of Angoulme his third Son, upon the Hullingh, 

following conditions: That Francis himſelf, his three 1. o. 
Sons, the Princes of the Blood, the principal Nobility of 

France, the Parliaments, and Univerſities ſhould ſolemnly 

promiſe to cauſe to be revoked the Sentence given againſt | 

him by the Biſhop of Rome That the Duke of Angur- 1 r 
lime ſhould be ſent into England to be educated : That in =” 
caſe by his Marriage he ſhould come to the Crown of 
England, the Duchy of Angoul&me ſhould be independent 

of the Crown of France. Theſe conditions were aſter- 
wards mitigated, and Francis I. ſeemed to agree to them. 

But he required in his turn, that Henry ſhould afliſt him Frs 
in the War of Savoy, and forgive him the perpetual An- Pen 
nuity of a hundred thouſand Crowns, which he was bound 

to pay by a Treaty. Henry perceiving Francis's inſince- Henry 4. 
rity, told the Admiral, that inſtead of forgiving the Pen- nan =* 
ſion, he expected, the King his Maſter ſhould pay the _— 
Arrears, and clear by the time appointed, all his other Debts. 

This anſwer put an end to the Negotiation, which pro- 
bably, was undertaken only to ſound Henry concerning 

the Penſion. 

Francis's grand deſign was to recover the Duchy of Frans” 
Milan, under pretence of revenging the affront done PC 
him by Sforza. But, to execute this project, it was ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe the Emperor troubles, which ſhould hinder 
him from aſſiſting that Duchy. There were four ſeveral 
quarters from whence he hoped to imbroil the Emperor. 43 
Firſt, from the Pope and the Princes of Italy. Secondly, =... 
in Germany, by means of the League of Smalcald. T hird- 3 


1534 


Hall. 


; 
ly, by fomenting diſcord between the King of England * 
and the Emperor. Laſtly, by drawing the Turks into de 
Germany. In order to all this, he had married his Son „ 
the Duke of Orleans to Catherine de Medici; lodged 3 ee 
hundred thouſand Crowns in the hands of the Duke of . 
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Book XV, 


Bavaria, to be ready upon occaſion z perſwaded Henry 
to end the affair of the Divorce in the manner we have 
ſeen ; and had ſecret Agents at Con/tantinople, to treat of 
an Alliance with Saliman Emperor of the Turks. But 
moſt of theſe expedients, which he thought infallible, had 
proved unſucceſsful, "The firſt had miſcarried by the 
death of Clement VII, and by the election of a new Pope, 
whom it was not eaſy to gain to his Intereſt. The King 
of the Romans had fruſtrated the ſecond, by agreeing with 
the Elector of Saxony, the Lanagrave of Heſſe, and the 
Duke of //irtemberg. As for the third, he could not hope 
much from thence, becauſe the King of England's inten- 
tion was not to make War upon the Emperor, but only 
to ſtand upon the defenſive. Conſequently it was in the 
Emperor's power to keep him quiet, by not attacking him 
firſt, The Turks therefore alone could properly be ſub- 
ſervient to his deſigns. But, to rely upon them, it was 
neceſſary to commence the War in /taly, otherwiſe it was 
not likely, Saliman would be perſwaded to begin it in Hun- 
gary. Upon this account, he continued at Conftantinople 
a Negotiation, which was diſcovered by a Letter inter- 
cepted by the Duke of Urbino, who ſent it immediately 
to the Emperor. Mean while, Francis till perſiſted in 
his reſolution to attack the Duke of Save, and open a 
paſſage to the Milaneſe. He reckoned, the Peace of Ger- 
many could not hold long ; that the Emperor and Henry 
would never live in a good underſtanding ; and that, when 
once the War was begun, the Pope, the Potentates of 
Italy, the King of England, would readily aſſiſt to reduce 
the power of the Houſe of Auſtria within due bounds, 
Above all, he depended upon the Princes of the League of 
Smalcald, fancying they would embrace this opportunity 
to free themſelves from their uneaſineſs, cauſed by the ad- 
vancement of that Houſe. To this end, he continued his 
intrigues with them, and pretended to be fo far inclined 
to their Religion, that he was going to invite Melan#hon 
into France, to confer with him, But withal, he plain- 
ly ſhowed he acted only upon political views, fince he 
cauſed to be burnt in France thoſe that ſeparated from the 
Church of Rome, Mean while, as there was ſome dif- 
ference between Luther and Calvin about Religion, and 
as thoſe that were burnt in France were Calvini/ts, the ri- 
gid Lutherans not conſidering them as their Brethren , 
imagined Francis might treat them with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, without loſing his regard for the Lutheran Re- 
ligion. Francis reſolving to uſe his endeavours to re- con- 
quer the Duchy of Milan, attacked the Duke of Savoy, 
and in the firſt Campaign took from him Savoy and /a 


Bree. 

hilſt Francis was labouring to accompliſh his deſigns, 
Charles V, was forming vaſt projets, which tended to no 
leſs than eſtabliſhing his Dominion over all Europe. In- 
deed, France and England being cloſely united together, 
could have oppoſed a ſtrong fence againſt his ambition: 
But he did not deſpair to diſunite them in the end. That 
was his chief care, whilſt on one hand, he excited the 
Iriſh to a Rebellion, and the King of Scotland to a rupture 
with England. But whilſt he was endeavouring to im- 
broil his enemies, in hopes of finding his account in it, 
he was himſelf uneaſy with regard to Saliman, who threat- 
ned Germany under colour of ſupporting the intereſts of 
Jahn de Zapel, whom he had cauſed to be crowned King 
of Hungary. On the other hand, he ſaw with extreme 


concern the great progreſs of Haradin Serberefs, the fa- 
mous Corſair, who after expelling MHuley Haſſem, had 


made himſelf King of Tunis, Such a Neighbour could 
not but diſquiet him, becauſe, to hinder him from rava- 
ging the Coaſts of Spain, Naples and Sicily, it would 
have been neceſſary conftantly to maintain a Fleet in 
tne Mediterranean, which could not be done without a 
great expence, and this would have diſconcerted his other 
projects. So conſidering the War, he had reſolved to wage 
with Haradin, as the moſt urgent affair, he made this 
Summer an expedition into Africa, where he took the 


Hit. of Sp. Fort of la Goulette, after which, he became maſter of 


Herbert. 


Menry's diſ- 


Poſtiion ag 


ts Reigions 


Tunis, and reſtored Muley Haſſem. 

Henry gladly ſaw the Emperor ingaging in Wars, 
which probably would keep him long employed. Where- 
upon he reſolved to improve this 13 to compleat 
the regulation of his domeſtick affairs, which were yet in 
a very doubtful State. He had aboliſhed the papal au- 
thority, and been declared ſupreme head of the Church of 
England by Acts of Parliament. But though, by the 
Conſtitution of the Government, theſe Acts ſeemed to be 
above all contradiction, it was however but too true, that 
this was not ſufficient. As Religion was concerned, and 


conſcience cannot be compelled, the Statutes themſelves 
wanted to be ſupported by force, that an outward 
obedience at leaſt might be paid them. It is certain, the 
uniformity which appeared in the determinations of the 


Parliament and Cler was in many the effect of f. 
rather than of Yona. 4 4 — 


Vor. I. 


No. 41. perſwaſion. Nay ſome, as Fiſher 


20, HENR Y VIIL 


and More, were ſo hardy as openly to diſapprove theſe 
Ordinances, and notwithſtanding the ſeverity exerciſed 
upon them, {till perſiſted in the ſame opinion, It is 
true, theſe inſtances of rigour to Perſons of ſuch diſtinc- 
tion, made People ſilent; but were not capable of con- 
vincing them of the reaſonableneſs of the Statutes, Thus, 
though the King found no publick oppoſition, it was eaſy 
for him to ſee, that an obedience proceedir;g from fear 
could laſt no longer than compulſion ſubſiſted. On the 
other hand, he beheld with concern the Triumph of the 
Proteſtants, who imagined that after aboliſhing the papal 
authority, he was going to renounce all the errors they 
combated, though nothing was farther ſrom his thoughts, 
Mean while, it was every where publiſhed, that he was 
upon the point of ſorſaking the antient Religion; 
ſome aſſerting it out of malice, to render him odious ; 
and others, becauſe they wiſhed it. To clear himſelf 
therefore from theſe imputations, at the very time he re- 
fuſed to recognize the Pope's authority, he ordered thoſe 
who were called Sacramentarians to be burnt. By this 
Conduct, he made himſelf hateful to the Catholicks and 
Proteſtants. As for the Proteſtants, he bore their ill- will 
without much concern: beſides that, he feared them not, 
he approved of their doctrine the Articles only that oppoſed 
the Papal Authority, and their ſentiments of the Fryers, 
with whom he was extremely incenſed, becaufe they la- 
boured with all their power to alienate from him the af- 
fections of his People. It is true, he valued and loved 
Cranmer and Cromwell, with ſome others, who counte- 
nanced the Reformation ; but he did not look upon them 
as Proteſtants. He believed them Men of ſolid Virtue 
and Piety, who, preſerving the eſſential DuArines of Re- 
ligion, were deſirous of reforming the abuſes crept into 
the Church. But, as among theſe abuſes, he himſelf 
acknowledged only what concerned the Pope and the 
Fryers, he imagined the Reformers kept within the fame 
bounds, They who perfectly knew him, took care not 
to diſcover all their thoughts. But by conforming them- 
ſelves to his Sentiments on theſe two Articles, they hoped to 
induce him by degrees to advance the Reformation, when 
by their pains he ſhould become more enlightned. For 
which reaſon the Reformation began in England with 
theſe two points. As to the others, which had no rela- 
tion to theſe, they were not meddled with during this 
Reign, or at leaſt, but lightly. The reaſon is, becauſe 
Henry would never ſuffer his Subjects to go greater 
lengths than himſelf, But to ſpeak the truth, his Un- 
derſtanding was always directed by his intereſt, If all the 
Changes made in Religion in his Reign be examined, they 
will all be found to concur directly to eſtabliſh an abſo- 
lute power over his Subjects. That was ever the princi- 
pal, and perhaps the ſole motive of his proceedings, when 
he perceived the rupture with Reme to be an admirable 
means to that end. Hence the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion take occaſion to ſay, it was eſtabliſhed in England 
on political views. This may be true, if the Perſon 
of Henry VIII be only conſidered. But it does not fol- 
low, that they who promoted and embraced it, acted upon 
the like motive. Beſides, what was the Reformation in 
Henry VIIT's days? Only a bare renouncing of the 
Papal power, whilſt thoſe were burnt that would have 
carried it farther, So, let what will be ſaid of Henry's 
perſon, and his motives to throw off the Papal Yoke, I 
do not ſee that the Proteſtants are much concerned to un- 
dertake his defence. 

Henry finding that many of his Subjects approved not 
his Conduct, would have been very glad to take from 
them the pretence they uſed, of the ſentence publiſhed a- 
gainſt him by the Pope. 'To this purpoſe, he would have 
ingaged all France to join with him in procuring a revoca- 
tion, But that method was impracticable, and a recon- 
ciliation with the Court of Rome no leſs ſo. He could 
never have reſolved to part with the title of Head of the 
Church of England, and the Pope would never have con- 
ſented to an agreement, unleſs things were reſtored to 
their antient ſtate. So Henry ſeeing himſelf obliged to pur- 
ſue his point, reſolved to overcome by force, the obſti- 
nacy of ſuch of his Subjects as refuſed to ſubmit to the 
Laws lately enacted. But on the other hand, deſiring 
to purge himſelf of the imputation of Hereſy, wherewith 
he was charged, he affected to puniſh ſeverely thoſe that 
embraced the new opinions. In this fort of medium, 
which pleaſed neither Party, he paſſed the reſidue of his 
days. But this is ſaying too little. It muſt be further 
added, that conſidering himſelf as a pattern for his ſubjects, 
he compelled them to keep within the ſame bounds, and 
would not ſuffer them to believe more or leſs than him- 
ſelf. 

It was impoſſible that after ſuch a reſolution Henry 
ſhould not live in a continual miſtruſt of his Subjects, 
which obliged him to have always an eye upon what 
paſſed in the Kingdom, Moreover, he had likewiſe to 
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1535 guard againſt the Emperor's attacks, who had openly 
threatned him. He was ſenſible, if he were once en- 
gaged in a War, thoſe that durſt not look him in the 
face during his proſperity, would not ſcruple to declare a- 
gainſt him, if his Arms were unſucceſsful, The King of 
Scotland his Nephew was the Perſon moſt to be feared. 
As for the King of France, who profeſled himſelf his 
friend, and indeed was much obliged to him, he had 
ſhown too plainly how ſelf - intereſted his Friendſhip 
was, to be relied on. They both intended to im- 
broil the Emperor, but with different views, Each 
meant to make his Ally ſubſervient to his deſigns, and to 
improve the advantages which flowed from their Union, 
Thus Henry ſaw no reſource but in his own ſubjects, a- 
mong whom however there were many Male- contents. 
But as he had acted for ſome time with great haughtineſs, 
he found, if he relaxed on this occaſion, it would cer- 
tainly be aſcribed either to his ſcruples, or to a ſenſe of 
his weakneſs, than which nothing could be more prejudi- 
cial to him, This conſideration, joined to his ſtern and 
haughty Temper, rendered him altogether untractable. 
From thenceforward he became fierce, cruel, inſenſible of 
his People's calamities, and executing without mercy, the 
Laws dictated by himſelf to his Parliament, In ſhort, 
he may, in ſome manner be ſaid, to be no longer the 
ſame King that had before reigned. All that can be al- 
ledged in his vindication, is, that he was often provoked 
by perſons, who, endeavouring to alienate the Hearts of 
his Subjects, attacked him in the moſt ſenſible part, be- 
cauſe his whole reliance was upon the aſſiſtance of his 
People. 

Ren ei, It will, doubtleſs, be ſurprizing to ſee in this Reign 
Ke, the Engliſh fo patient and ſubmiſſive to their Sovereign's 
— e pleaſure, that hardly do we find, from the beginning of 
erage the affair of the Divorce, that the Parliament refuſed him 
any thing, though his demands were very extraordinary, 
But it is caſy to diſcover the reaſon. Religion was the 
ſole cauſe, The King, as it was obſerved, kept a ſort of 
medium with reſpe& to Religion. But as no Man could 
believe it poſſible for him to remain long in that ſituation, 
thoſe who deſired the Reformation, imagined they could 
not do better than comply with him in all things, to in- 
duce him to advance it by degrees. In like manner, the 
friends of the old Religion, ſeeing ſuch beginnings, were 
afraid he would proceed, and their oppoſition but make 
him finiſh his work the ſooner, So, each Party ſtriving 
to gain him to their intereſt, there reſulted for him an 
authority which none of his Predeceſſors had ever en- 
joyed, and which he could not have uſurped in any other 
circumitances, without hazarding his Crown. But both 
Parties were alike deceived. Henry kept in the ſame me- 
diam all the reſt of his Life, and made them both feel the 
ſad effects of that abſolute Power they had ſo eaſily ſuf- 
fered him to aſſume. It is true, he was always fo pru- 
dent, as not to act contrary to Law. But he made uſe 
of his Power to procure ſuch Laws as he pleaſed, and then 
executed them without mercy. This will frequently be 
ſcen in the ſequel, But after ſhowing Henry's Cha- 
racter and Motives, his Actions muſt be related, which 
will confirm what has been obſerved. 
The Monks Though the Acts concerning the King's Marriage, 
6.,-me odicus and the Papal Power, bore the Seal of the publick autho- 
fo ihe kings rity, they were verv far from being univerſally approved. 
As they were not aſcribed ſo much to the two Houſes as 
to the King, on him it was that the whole blame was caſt. 
Among all the Male-contents, the Monks were the moſt 
open, by their attempts to blacken him in the minds of 
the People. They could not bear his ſetting himſelf up in 
the Pope's room, whom they had always conſidered, and 
ſtill did conſider as their true Head, notwithſtanding the 
Statutes made againſt him. Theſe were the Men that 
cauſed the pretended Kentiſh Propheteſs to ſay, If the 


(1) At Greenwich, where Henry reſided moſt in Summer. The King bore Peto's Inſolence patiently 3 but, to undeceive the People, procured Dr. 
Curwin to preach the next Sunday, whe juſtified the King's Proceedings, and condemned Pete, as a Rebel, a Slanderer, a Dog, and a Traltor- 
was gone to Canterbury, but Elſton, another Frier of the ſame Houſe, interrupted him, and ſaid, he was one of the lying Prophets, that ſought by 
Adultery, to eftabliſh the Succeſſion to the Crown. And yet, nothing more was done to theſe two Friers, than that they were convened before the 
Council, and rebuked for their Inſolence - Stezo, p. 562. Burnet, Tom. 1. 8 

(2) They thought that Impriſonment, Baniſhment, or the like, was Puniſhment enough for thoſe, who, confeſſinz the King's ſupreme 
all Temporal Matters, did, out of Scrupuloſity rather than Malice, oppoſe the reſt. Herbert, p. 182. |: 13 

(3) Namely, the Prior of the Charter-Hwuſe in Londen, the Priors of Exham, and Benall, a Monk of Sion, and Jobn Haile Vicar of ThiſftlewortD, 
on May 4; and three Monks of the Charter-Houſe, on Fuly 18, 1535. They were all drawn and quartered at Tyburn, La 
Death, were, Jain Frith, a Man of great Learning, and Andrew Hewwet, on Fuly 22, 1534+ As alſo nineteen Men, and fix Women, born in 477 
and. Theſe were burnt, Hall, fol. 225, 226. Soto, p. 571. Burnet, Tom. 1. 166, Cc. 352. Fox, Tom. 11. ; ith 

(4) Fißber was hardly uſed ; his Goods being ſeized, he had only ſome old Rags left him to cover him, and he was neither well ſupplied w1 


Diet nor other Necetfaries. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 156. 


(5) Burnet lays, the Hat came no nearer him than Picardy. He was brought to his Tryal on the 17th of June. The Lord Chancellor, the Duke 
of Kallalt, and ſome other Lords, together with the Judges, fat upon him by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Termine. — 
Year of his Age, on Yower-H:/!, and his Head was ſet up on Lenden Bridge. His Body was firſt buried in Barking Church- Yard, and a ppt yirs 
taken up and interred with More's in the Toxver, He was many Years Confeſſor to the King's Grandmother, the Counteſs of Richmond. ton 
believed, that he perſwaded her to found her two Colleges in Cambridge, and upon that account was choſen Chancellor of that Univerſity» Henry VII, 
gave him the Biſhoprick of Rocbefter, which he, following the Rule of the Primitive Church, would never C 
Church was his Wite, and he weuld never part with her becauſe ſhe was poor. Burnet, Tom. 1. p 

(6) When he was going up the Stairs of the Scaffold, oblerving they were weak, he defired one 
help him up, and faid, When I come down again, let me ſhift fer my ſelf, as well as 1 can. Alto, frit m2 
one of the Officers, demanding his upfer Garment (that is his Gown ) for his Fee, Sir Thomas taking oft his Cap, gave it him, laytog, 


uppermoſt Garment he had, Hall, tol, 226, 


6 


Vol. J. 


King put away Queen Catherine, and married another, 
he ſhould die in a month, and come to a tragical end. 
A Franciſcan, named Peto, preaching before the King (1), 16 
was ſo hardy as to tell him to his face, That God; a F 
Fudgments were ready to fall upon his head: That he waz au. 
always ſurrounded with a croud of lying Prophets, who ſere- — 
told him good ſucceſs. But - himſelf, like another Micaiah, 

he warned him that the Dogs ſbould lick his blood, as they 

had done Ahab's. This Frier's inſolence, and the daily 
reports of the Invectives which were every where ſpread 
againſt him, provoked him extremely againſt them, ay 

well as againſt thoſe that had the boldneſs to ſpeak 
opprobriouſly of the Acts of Parliament. He was how. 

ever very patient for ſome time, imagining that People 
would at length be calmed. But when he faw they did 

not ceaſe to aſperſe him with all ſorts of Calumnies, he 
called a Council to conſider how he ſhould behave to- 
wards thoſe who affected to contradict the Laws, and 
ſpeak evil of him. Some of the Council were for taking ,,,, . 
no notice of theſe offences, for fear too great a Severity ec 
ſhould have a quite contrary. effect to what he deſired (2). => the 
But others repreſented to him the ill conſequence of tuch N 2 

a conduct, They ſhowed him, that theſe People's aim Herber. 

was to ſtir up the People againſt him, to give the Biſhop 

of Rome opportunity to aſſert his pretended authority, and 
therefore they were for putting the Laws in execution i 
with the utmoſt rigor. The King himſelf was of this opi- Y, n f 
nion, as moſt agreeable to his fierce and ſtern Temper, 557 
which could not bear contradiction. Beſides, he ſaw to aan " 
what he ſhould be reduced in the end, if his enemies 
ſucceeded in their deſign to render him odious to the 
People. It is not therefore very ſtrange, that ſeeing 
himſelf thus provoked, he reſolved to treat with rigor Peo- 

ple who laboured with all their power to ruin him, 

The reſolution being taken of executing the Laws Prim a 
without mercy, certain Priors, Monks, and others, who — ext 
had been too free with the new Statutes, were apprehend- g, b. 
ed, tried, and executed, according to the utmoſt riger of . 
the ſame Laws (3). But at the ſame time, the King — 
fearing leſt thi ſeverity ſhould be aſcribed to the inclina- Bang 
tion, he was charged with, for the new Religion, affected Stryz:. 
to uſe the ſame rigor to thoſe who had openly embraced 1 
the Reformation, and put them to death with the others, 

At laſt, to keep every one in awe by an example which 
ſhould make the boldeſt tremble, he reſolved to deliver up 

to the rigor of the Law, Fiſher and More, then Priſoners 

in the Tower (4). To this end, Fiſher was required to p;g,, 
take the Oath of Supremacy, it being ſuppoſed he would a 
refuſe it, as he did indeed. About the ſame time Paul Ill Rib 
created him Cardinal, though he had declared, that if;. 
the Cardinal's Hat was laid at his feet, he would not Stow. 
ſtoop to take it up, But the Pope, whoſe aim was tO ff, 
encourage ſuch as oppoſed the King, conferred however mats bins 
that Dignity upon him, with the pompous Elogy, that ct. 
he conſidered him as the Cardinal of Cardinals. This 
unſeaſonable honour haſtened in all likelihood Fifber's death, 

who being condemned, was executed the 22d of Func, a 
month after his being made Cardinal, and ſome days be- 

fore the Hat, ſent him by the Pope, came to London (5). 

Aſter that, Sir Thomas More being required to take the Sir Thom 
ſame Oath, refuſed to anſwer, ſaying, The A of Par- * 
liament is like a Sword with two edges, for if a Man anſwer Hul. 
one way, it will deſtroy the Soul, and if he anſwer another, Burnt. 
it will de/troy the Body. Upon his refuſal, he was con- , 


333. 


demned and executed. He was a Man of great Learning, 3 


and excellent Parts, but fo addicted to jeſting, that even I 
the preſence of death could not make him lay aſide his 

uſual facetiouſneſs (6). When upon the point of being . 
executed, he had laid his head on the block to receive 
the mortal blow, he perceived, his Beard was got under 
his Chin: Whereupon haſtily riſing up, he bid the Execu- 
tioner ſtay a little till he had put his Beard aſide, fince 


Peto 


EIS Authority in 


The Proteſtants put to 


He was beheaded in the eightieth 


hange for a better: He uſed to lay has 


. 3 54" * 

of the Sheriff's Officers to give him his Hand to 
when he was firſt committed to the Tees, 
That was die 
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Book XV. 20. HE N R. Y VIII. 807 


having committed no Treaſon, it was not juſt it ſhould uated to them that he was going to overturn all Religion, 1535, 

be cut off (1). he reſolved to take all poſſible precautions to prevent the 

Paul I Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Pope Paul III pernicious deſigns of theſe dangerous Adverſaries. Io 

oy ſtill kept ſome correſpondence with Sir Gregory Caſſali, this end it was moved in the Council, whether it would ; 

"4+: pub. Who was at Rome, though without Character. The Pope nat be proper to ſuppreſs at once all the Monaſteries. "This . ny 
en tbe earneſtly wiſhed, that ſome expedient might be found to heal queſtion was debated with great warinth, by reaſon of the e 


1 the breach made by Clement VII's too great precipitation, two contrary Parties in the Council. Cramer and Crom- | 


15335. 


f 


N and conferred from time to time with Caſſali. But when well looked upon the ſuppreſſion of the Monaſteries as a 
news came of the execution of the Monks, and of Fijher great ſtep to the Reformation. But on the other hand, 
and More, ſor denying the King's Supremacy, he deſ- the Duke of NVorſalt, the Biſhops of JFinche/ter,: Lincoln 
paired of ſucceeding. He perceived there was no more ce- and others, WEO had with reluctauce ſubſcribed to what 
remony to be uſed, fince all regard for him was thrown had been done againſt the Pope, could not relolve to con- 
off in England, and a ſettled deſign ſhown of ſupporting ſent to this ſuppreſſion, They ſaw, after that, the King- 
what had been done. So, to maintain the honour of his dom would be irrecoverably loſt to the Pope , without 
See, he drew up a thundering Bull, excommunicating reckoning that the diflolucion of the Monaſteries might 
Henry, and abſolving his ſubjects from their Oath. More- produce yet greater effects with regard to Religion, Ihe 
over, he ordered all the Eccleſiaſticks to depart his Do- King having heard the Arguments on both fides, found 
minions, and the Nobility to take Arms againſt him. He he ſhould not be able to ſuppreſs the Monatteries all at 
put the Kingdom under an Interdict, and forbid all once, without giving offence to the greateſt part of his 
Chriſtians to have any commerce with the Engli/h. He N He reſolved therefore with himſelf, to accom- 
5 annulled all the Treaties made by foreign Princes with pliſh it by degrees, and therefore to begin with a thing ab- 
Henry before his Marriage with Ann Bullen, declaring their ſolutely necetlary ; namely, to remove the People's pre- 
Iſſue already born, or to be born, illegitimate. Mean judice in favour ot the Monks. To this end, he ordered % e 
while, as he was ſenſible, theſe ſpiritual "I hunders would a general viſitation of the Monaſteries, to know perfectly tr He 
produce no great effect, unleſs ſupported with temporal the titles of their eſtates, the behavior of the Friers and ©" 2 
| Arms, which were not yet ready, he deferred the pub- Nuns, how the rules of each order were obſerved, and ©Sall 
: liſhing of this Bull to a more convenient ſeaſon, other things of the like nature, He did not queſtion, T. p. 182. 
Embaſſy to But though the Bull was not publiſhed, as no great care this viſitation would diſcover ſeveral conſiderable abuſes, ED 
the ie, was taken to conceal it, it quickly came to Henry's which, being made publick, would ſenſibly diminiſh the 
2 8 knowledge. Whereupon he reſolved to join with the Pro- People's veneration for the Religious, and pave the way to 


Hr teſtants of Germany (2), and keep the Emperor employed his deſign. He was extremely incenſed with the Monks, 

bn. in that Country, He diſpatched therefore Edward Fox whom he looked upon as diſturbers of his repoſe, On the 

ee to the League of Smalcald (3) whilſt Francis I, made uſe, other hand, the hopes of profiting by their Eſtates did not 

for the ſame purpoſe, of J/illiam du Bellay Lord of Lan- a little contribute, without doubt, towards his puſhing 

geais. But it was very difficult for a good and hearty this affair with great carneſtneſs (4), Themas Cromwetl and lower 
Union to be formed between theſe two Monarchs and the was choſen to manage this inquiry by the name of Vi- „ erer 
Proteſtants of Germany. The Proteſtants meant only to ſitor-General, This choice was a plain indication of the (nde. 
preſerve the liberty of profeſſing their Religion unmoleſt- King's intent, ſince he employed a Perſon who was utter- Burnet. 
ed, whereas the ſole aim of Francis and Henry was to ly averſe to the Monks. Cronwell having appointed Sub- belt 
excite them againſt the Emperor, without any regard to ſtitutes or Commiſſioners (5), gave them very particular full h. 
the Proteſtant Religion, which they were perſecuting in inſtructions under eighty-ſix Articles, and the viſitation : 
their Kingdoms. It is true, to gain the Proteſtants, they began in October. It may be caſily judged that among ſo 
ſeigned an inclination for their Religion, and a deſire to great a number of Monaſteries as were in the Kingdom, 
eſtabliſh it in their Dominions. Nay, Henry very much moſt of which had never been viſited but very negligent- 
improved the conformity of his ſentiments with theirs, Iy, many were found abounding with irregularities, as well 
concerning the papal Authority, But the rigour where- in reſpect of the lives of the Friers and Nuns, as in re- 
with theſe two Monarchs treated ſuch of their Subjects as gard to the obſervance of the Rule, and the management 
had embraced the new Religion, deſtroyed whatever their of the "Temporalities. The Viſitors, who were not their 
Ambaſſadors could ſay, For this reaſon the Proteſtants friends, and doubtleſs had orders to terrify them, told them, 
always inſiſted upon ſettling the points which concerned they were going to be expoſed to the King's utmoſt ſeve- 
Religion, and continued to require that Henry ſhould open- rity, and the rigour of the Law. Then, they ſuggeſted 
ly declare for the Augsburg Confeſſion, that their Union to them, that to ſave themſelves harmleſs, and withal to 
might be built on a ſolid foundation, Fleury feigned to hide their diſorders, the beſt way was to reſign their 
approve of what they propoſed, and to make them believe Houſes to the King (6), who, upon that conſideration, 
it the more, wiſhed them to ſend ſome of their Divines would take care to provide ſor each in particular. A good Srwrrat 


to confer with thoſe of England. But he never really in- number of Priors being terrified by the Viſitors, choſe to 2 f oo 


tended to conform himſelf to their Notions. He rather follow their advice, their Monks agreeing to it, ſome to render Fiu, 
wanted the Germans as well as the Engliſh to learn of avoid puniſhment, others to enjoy their liberty, and ſome £*/-* *+ *4e 
him what they were to believe. And for this cauſe the for want of reſolution to reſiſt (7). The reports of the patger. 

project of the propoſed Union was never executed. How- Commiſſioners were publiſhed, that all might be ſatisfied, 45c Accor 
ever, this Negotiation made the Pope and the Emperor the King had not without reaſon and neceſlity ordered 9 ** 1 


fation 15 


very uneaſy, who plainly ſaw, that in attacking Henry this general Viſitation, The truth is, in ſome 'Monalte- publiſhed: 

there was danger of really ingaging him to unite with the ries were diſcovered monſtrous diſorders and horrible crimes, 

League of Smalcald. not only with reſpect to the debaucheries of the Friers and 
Herry lays But Henry did not depend ſo, much upon foreign afſi- Nuns, but chiefly on the account of the Images and Re- 
- and of? ſtance as upon his own ſtrength. Mean while, as his. licks, for which a ſhameful trade was driven to enrich the 
Suppreſi Subjects were daily corrupted by the Monks, who inſin- Monaſteries, by cheriſhing the Peoplt's Superſtition (8). 
of the Mo- 
noſierics, (1) On the firſt of Fuly, Sir Thomas More was brought to his Tryal, and beheaded on the 6th, in the fifty third Year of his Age. Though he 
Hetbert, was afterwards ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the Intereſt and Paſſions of the Popiſh Clergy, and even aſſiſted them in all their Cruelties, yet in his Youth 
Burnet, he had freer Thoughts of Things, as appears by his Utopia, where he ſeems to borrow the Diſguiſe of a Romance, only to declare his Mind with 
1 greater Freedom : He tells us, the Utoprens allow Liberty of Conſcience, and force their Religion upon no Body: That they hinder none from a ſober 
- Enquiry into Truth, nor uſe any Violence upon the account of a diflerent Belief, He was, ſays Burnet, no Divine at all, neither did he know any 
thing of Antiquity, beyond the Quotations in the Canon-Law, and in the Maſter of the Sentences, Nor was he converſant at all in the critical Learning 
upon the Scripture 3 but his peculiar Excellency in Writing was, that he had a natural eaſy Expreſſion, and preſented all the Opinions of Popery, with 
their fair Side to the Reader, diſguiſing the black Side of them with neat Art; and had upon all occaſions great Store of pleaſant Tales, which he 
applied wittily enough. But for Juſtice, Contempt of Money, Humility, and a true Generoſity of Mind, he was an Example to the Age in which he 
_ He N to have but one hundred Pounds a Year when he reſigned the Chancellorſhip. Burner, Tom. 1. p. 355+ and Tom. 3. p. 29. 

* rt, pP · 1 4+ 

(2) And the rather, becauſe the Pope declared, he would give away England to ſome of the German Catholick Princes, being unwilling to increaſe 
therewith the Power of France or Spain. Herbert, p. 184- 

(3) With Doctor Herbe. Barns had been ſent thither before. See Burnet, Tom. 3. p. 110. Strype's Mem. Tom. 1. p. 225. 

(4) He wanted Money upon ſeveral Accounts ; chiefly, as he apprehended a War from the Emperor, the moſt powerful Prince then in the World, 
and who had large Fleets of his own ; therefore, to ſecure himſelf againſt his attacks, he judged it neceſſary to fortify his Ports, and to build new Har- 
bours. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 189. 

* (5) 9 1 Leighton, Thomas Lee, and William Petre, Doctors of Law, Doctor Jobn London Dean of Walling ford, &c, Herbert, p. 186. 

wrnet, Tom. 1. p. 183. 

(6) Before this, namely, on February 24. 1533, the Priory of the Trinity, or Chriſft-Church, near ate, in Lenden, was ſuppreſſed 
Lands and Church-Plate thereto belonging, 1 Sir . the High-Chancellor. Stow, p. Far, 5 INS der 
_ (7) The firſt Surrender was by the Abbot of Langden, in Kent, on November 13. (Rymer, Tom. 14+ p. 555.) who, upon Doctor Leighton's break - 
ing open his Door on a ſudden, was found in Bed with a Whore, who went in the Habit of a Lay-Brother. This Surrender was fellowed by that of 
the Priory of Folkfton, November 15 ; on the 16th, cf that of Dover; and on February 21. 1536, of that of Bilfingtoun, all three in Kent. As alſo 
of Merton in Yorkſhire, February 9, of Tilty in Efſex, and of Hornby in Yorkſhire, March 23. The Original of theſe and the other Surrenders are in 
the Augmentation-Office, Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 191. 

(3) They found great Factions in the Houſes, and barbarous Cruelties exerciſed by one Faction againſt another, as either of them prevailed, They 
were all extremely addicted to Idolatry and Superſtition. In ſome they found the Inftruments and other Tools tor multiplying ard coining. But for the 
Lewdne's of the Confeſlors of Nunneries, and the greit Corruption of that State, whole Houſes being found almoſt all with Child 3 for the Diſſolute- 
nels of Abbots and the other Monks and Friers, not only with Harlots but married Women; and for their unnatural Luſts and other brutiſh t rac- 
tices : Theſe, ſays Burnet, are not fit to be ſpoken of, much leſs enlarged on in a Work of this Nature. The full Report of this Viſitation is loſt ; 


yet Burnet law an Extract of a part of it concerning one hundred forty four Houſes, that contains Abominations in it equal to any that were in So- 
Arm. Burnet, Tom. I, p- 191. 
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This occaſioned an ordinance of the King, who, as ſu- 
preme head of the Church of England, diſcharged from 
their Vows ſuch as were profeſſed under four and twenty 
years of age, and allowed all the reft to quit their Houſes, 
and live like Seculars if they pleaſed (1). But as moſt 
were accuſtomed to an idle life, and perceived, when they 
forſook their Monaſteries, they ſhould be forced to work 
for their livelihood, the liberty given them by the King 
produced no great effect. Beſides, there were doubtleſs 
many, who, out of conſcience, thought not proper to uſe 
it, So, Henry was obliged to take other meaſures, 

It was but this year that Cardinal Campegio loſt the 
Biſhoprick of Salisbury, which was given to Nicolas Shax- 
ton a friend to the Reformers. Shortly after, the See of 
Il/reefter was taken from Ghinucci an Italian, and con- 
ferred on Hugh Latimer, great friend of Cranmer. John 
Hilſey was promoted to the See of Rochefter, vacant by 
the death of Fiſher, and Edward Fox to that of Here- 
ord. 

4 Among all the King's enemies, or enviers, none gave 
him more uneaſineſs than his Nephew the King of Scot- 
land, and not without reaſon. During the whole time of 
that Prince's minority, Henry had fomented the troubles 
of Scotland, and even ſhown that his deſigns tended to 
become maſter of that Kingdom. James was fully in- 
formed , and though he ſhowed great regard for the King 
his Uncle, he let him ſee however he did not conſider him 
as a friend, Henry therefore was in danger, that, if the 
innovations in Religion cauſed diſturbances in the King- 
dom, the King of Scotland would take occaſion to be re- 
venged, by aſſiſting the Male-contents. This fear was 
the more juſt, as the Emperor knowing the King of 
Scotland's diſpoſition, had already laboured to inſpire him 
with ſuſpicions and jealouſies of France and England. Nay, 
he would have concluded a League with him, as I obſerv- 
ed, had not Francis broken his meaſures, by procuring a 
Peace between England and Scotland. But notwithſtan- 
ding this Peace, Henry was always in diſtruſt of that 
quarter, So, to make himſelf eaſy, he formed the pro- 
ject to inſtill into the King of Scotland the reſolution to 
follow his example, and renounce the Pope's obedience, 
He conſidered this as a ſure means to preſerve between 
the two Kingdoms a ſtrit Union, which would be very 
advantagious in his preſent circumſtances. He ſent him 
therefore in the firſt place a long Letter (2), declaring the 
reaſons of his conduct with regard to the Pope. Then, 
he diſpatched an Ambaſſador (3) to propoſe an interview, 
fancying that a conference with him would produce a grea- 
ter effect than whatever he ſhould ſay to him by Letter 
or Embaſſy. But though the Reformation had already 
crept into Scotland, Fames had no inclination to embrace 
it. So, the Eccleſiaſticks about his Perſon eaſily diſſwa- 
ded him from accepting the Interview, where they were 
afraid ſome things might paſs very prejudicial to their Re- 
ligion. Mean while, James, not being willing openly to 
refuſe the conference deſired by the King his Uncle, gave 
him hopes of his conſent, after certain difficulties, purpoſe- 
ly raiſed, were removed. But at the ſame time he de- 
manded of the Pope a Brief, to forbid his having any 
Interview with the King of England. When the Brief 
came, he gave the King his Uncle notice of it, who 
having prepared for his Journey, was extremely offended 
at this refuſal, Hence ſprung a quarrel between them, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to mention hereafter. 

Before I conclude the year 1535, I muſt not forget to 
relate an event which very much changed the face of the 
affairs of Europe, I mean the death of Franceſco Sforza 
Duke of Milan, which happened in the month of O#ober. 
As this Prince left no Iſſue by Catherine of Denmark the 
Emperor's Niece, whom he had lately married, the Duchy 
of Milan as Fief of the Empire, was fallen to the Em- 
peror, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſed. So, the fears and 
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jealouſies of the Pope, the King of France and the Vere. 
tians, were revived on this occaſion; each of theſe Poten- 
tates having cauſe to fear the Emperor would keep Milan 
for himſelf, or give it to his Brother the King of the Ro- 
mans, In that cafe, Italy would of courſe fall again into 
Slavery, and the King of France loſe his hopes of recover- 
ing that Duchy. To make them eaſy, the Emperor de- 
clared he had no deſign to keep Milan, but intended to 
preſent ſome Prince with it, who ſhould cauſe no ſuſpi- 
cion to thoſe that were concerned to preſerve the Peace 
of Italy. Afterwards, he wiſely made uſe of it for a lure 
to amuſe the King of France, But in reality he never 
deſired to diſpoſſeſs himſelf of it (4). . 

Queen Catherine ended her days the beginning of the 
year 1536 (5). Though her virtue had gained her an 
univerſal eſteem, ſhe died however little lamented by the 
publick, becauſe ſhe equally embaraſſed her friends and 
enemies. Before ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a very tender 
Letter to the King, who ſeemed to be extremely moved 
with it (6). But, in all appearance, his grief was of no 
long continuance, He was very fond of her when firſt 
married, her mildneſs and modeſty having a greater influ- 
ence upon him than ſhe could expect from her Beauty, 
which was not extraordinary. In time, his affection aba- 
ting, he treated her with indifference, though ever with 
much civility, At laſt, after he had reſolved to put her 
away, her obſtinate refuſal to comply with his Will, made 
him conſider her as an enemy, Accordingly he uſed her 
rigorouſly when the ſentence of Divorce was pronounced, 
even to the not ſuffering her to keep Servants who treat- 
ed her as a Queen. At laſt he publickly forbid to give 
her that title, though he was forced to connive at her diſ- 
obedience. 

The Parliament meeting the 4th of February, finiſhed 
the Work begun, by aboliſhing every thing relating to 
the Pope's power, not to leave the leaſt pretence to ac- 
knowledge his authority, But the King had a farther 
view, namely, to ſuppreſs the Monaſteries, as well to be 
revenged of the Monks and prevent their ill deſigns, as to 
procure their Eſtates. In all appearance, the late viſitati- 
on of the Monaſteries had convinced him that the Monks 
were as unſerviceable to Religion, as prejudicial to his affairs 
in his preſent circumſtances. 

As among the Conſtitutions obſerved in the Church of 
England, there were not a few that had a manifeſt rela- 
tion to the papal Authority, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to annull them and make others, which ſhould have for 
foundation the King's Supremacy, The Parliament had 
already paſſed an Act, empowering the King to nomi- 
nate thirty-two Commiſſioners to examine ſuch as were to 
be aboliſhed. But the King had not haſtened this nomi- 
nation, becauſe by this confuſion, his authority was much 
more extenſive, Indeed, the papal power was aboliſhed 
by Act of Parliament, and yet it ſtill ſubſiſted in the Con- 
ſtitutions, which, not being abrogated, threw the Clergy 
into great perplexities becauſe they knew not what to do. 
But this was what the King deſired, that the Clergy might 
be more at his devotion, fince he could equally proſecute 
them as guilty, whether they did or did not obſerve them. 
The Parliament taking this contrariety into conſideration 
would have cured it, by confirming the power formerly 
given the King, to appoint Commiſſioners to alter theſe 
Conſtitutions, This was a fort of reproach for his neg- 
ligence in that reſpect. But he feigned not to mind it, 
and left the affair in the ſame State it was (7). 


He had another thing in his thoughts which affected ru af oþ 
him much more, namely, to execute his deſign upon the 


Monks. 
that the great number of Monaſteries in the Kingdom 
were a Burden to the State, and earneſtly deſired them to 
remedy the Evil by ſuch means as they ſhould judge proper. 
Whereupon it was enafted, That all Houſes of two hun- 


(1) The Men, if in Orders, were to have a Prieſt's Habit given them, and forty Shillings in Money; the Nuns were to have only a Gown, ſuch 
a* ſecular Women wore. Some however for ſurrendering their Houſes got ſmall Penſions. Herbert, Stow, p. 572» 


(2) By William Barlow Biſhop ele of St. Aſaph, and Thomas Holcroft. 
(3) William Herward Brother of the Duke of Norfolk, Herbert, p. 184. 


Herbert, p. 184. 


(4) This Year, Wales, which had hitherto been only a Province to the Engliþ Nation, was incorporated, united, and annexed for ever to 10 
Realm of England. Statut. 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26 Fobn Owen began this Year to make Braſs Canons, being the firſt that made this kind of Ar- 
tillery in EN nd. The Sch of May, King Henry commanded all Perſons about his Court to cut their Hair ſhort, and to ſet them an Example, he 


cauſed his own to be cut; and likewiſe began to wear his Beard knotted, 


and was no more ſhaved.----- Auguſt 16, the King's Stables at the Meuſe 


( fo called becauſe the King's Hawks were there mewed and kept) were burnt down, Hall, fol. 225. Stow, p- 571. ; 

(5) On the Sth of January at Kimbzlton, in the tiftieth Year of her Age, thirty three Years after ſhe came into Eng/and, In her Will, ſhe ap- 
pointed her Budy to be buried in a Convent of Obſervants, who had done and ſuffered moſt for her, but the King ordered it to be laid in the * * 
Church of Peterborzugh, which he afterwards converted to a Cathedral. Stow, p. 572. Queen Ann Boleyn wore Yellow tor the Morning Hall, 


fol. 227. 


(6) In the Title the called him, My moſt dear Lord, King, and Hutband, and concluded with ſaying, I make this Vow, that mine Eyes defire yes 


a>rwe ell Things. „ She advifed him to look to the Health of his Soul. 


She forgave him all the Troubles he had caſt her into. She recommended 


„ their Daughter Mary to him, defiring he would be a loving Father to her. She alſo deſired he would provide Matches for her Maids, who 2 
« but three; and that he would give her Servants ene Year's Wages more than was due to them. She was a devout and pious Princeſs, and | 
a ſevere Life. In her Greatneſs ſhe wrought much with her own Hand, and kept her Women well employed about her, as appeared when the 2 
Legates came once to ſpeak with her. She came out to them with a Skein of Silk about her Neck, and told them ſhe bad been within at Wor 


with her Maids, Few ſuch Queens now-a-days ! Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 192+ 


(+) Avout this time, King Henry appointed an Office for all Ecclefiaſtical Matters, and ordered a Seal to be cut. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
Title was alſo in Conygcation ordered to be altered: Inſtead of Legate of the Apoſtolick See, he was to be called, Mc repilitan and Primate. Burnet, 


Tom. 3. p. 104 
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Book XV. 20. 


1536, dred Pounds 2 year and under ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and 
hide · their effects given to the King (1). Of this ſort there were 
Lon. three hundred ſeventy ſix, and a revenue of thirty two 
; * thouſand Pounds a year fell to the Crown, with above a 
| hundred thouſand Pounds worth of Plate, Goods, Orna- 
, ments of the Churches, and the like. A new Court was 


© augmenta- erected, called the Court of the Augmentations of the King's 
en 0221 Revenue, Which was to take Cognizance of all matters con- 
de cerning this new acquiſition(2). The erecting of a Court 
for ſo ſmall a revenue, was a clear evidence, the King had 
no deſign to ſtop there, but intended to ſeize the revenues 
of all the Monaſteries in the Kingdom (3). 
© +: The Convocation fitting, as uſual, at the ſame time 
lle People with the Parliament, a motion was made there, that 
* — there ſhould be a Tranſlation of the Bible in Engliſb, [to 
mt be ſet up in all Churches, ] and the ſame was approved of. 
It muſt be obſerved, the King's intent was only to ſhew 
the People, there was nothing contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures in what was done againſt the Pope. But Cranmer, 
Cromwell, and the reſt of the Reformers had much farther 
views. They hoped, when the Bible was in the hands of 
the People, they would ſee their error in many other things 
which hitherto had been deemed eſſential to Religion. But 
they took care to hide their deſigns from the King, know- 
ing how contrary they were to his. Henry was abſolutely 
againſt all reformation of Doctrine, and conſequently they 
were to bring him inſenſibly and by degrees to what 
they deſired. They partly ſucceeded, but they fell ex- 
tremely ſhort of what they had expected at firſt, How- 
ever, they thought it very conſiderable to obtain his con- 
ſent that it ſhould be moved in the Convocation, to give 
the People the Bible in Engliſh, and to have cauſed the 
Ne Kirg motion to be approved. As there was then no other 
, e Engliſh Verſion of the Bible but Tindal's, made at Antwerp 


"// without the Publick Authority, the Convocation petitioned 
the King for a good Tranſlation, which he was pleaſed to 
take upon himſelf (4). 

N. Parlia. Henry having obtained of the Parliament all he deſired, 

—_— thought it time to diſſolve it, which he did the fourteenth 

ime. Of April, after having continued it fix years. Never had 


Parliament held ſo long ſince the beginning of the Mo- 
narchy. 

The care Henry took to ſecure himſelf from the Cabals 
of the Monks, and his other domeſtick Enemies, did not 
prevent him from thinking of his foreign Aﬀairs, and of 

P, Daniel, means to avoid the Emperor's attacks. Francis was inva- 
ding Savoy, and it was but too manifeſt that his intent 
was to open a paſlage into the Milancſe. But as this was 
2 great undertaking, conſidering the then ſituation of 
France, the Emperor could not believe, he had ingaged in 
it without being firſt ſure of Henry's affiſtance. here- 
fore he reſolved to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to break 

Ii promiſes their Union. From the death of Sforza, he had conti- 

wlan e nued a private negotiation with Francis, to reſign the 

3 Duchy of Milan to one of his Sons, and acted ſo artſully, 
that the Treaty ſeemed to be very near a Concluſion. 
This could not but inſpire Henry with jealouſy. He plainly 
ſaw if the negotiation ended to the King of France's 

«rd en an Satisfaction, he would be regardleſs of his intereſts, On 

Ae, the other hand, the Emperor no ſooner heard of the death 

laben. of his Aunt Queen Catherine, but he ſent and offered 

Henry to renew their Alliance, with a mutual oblivion of 
all that was paſſed. But leſt he ſhould be taken at his 
word, he required three conditions, which left him the 
liberty to prolong the affair as much as he pleaſed, his 
aim being only to ſow diviſion between Francis and Henry, 
by making them ſuſpicious of each other. The firſt of 
theſe conditions, was, that Henry ſhould be reconciled to 
the Pope, to which end he offered his mediation. By the 
ſecond, he demanded a powerful aſſiſtance againſt the 

Turks, By the third, that purſuant to their Treaty in 

1518, he ſhould join with him in the defence of Milan, 

againſt the attacks of the French King. Henry replied, 

'T hat what had been done againſt the Pope could not be 

revoked : That as ſoon as Chriſtendom ſhould be in peace, 
he would act againſt the Infidels, as became a Chriſtian 

Prince : That he was ready to renew his alliance with the 

Emperor, provided it was done without prejudice to the 


Henry 's 
An\wer, 


Herbert, 


(1) A Commiſſion was alſo directed, on June 16, 1535, to the Biſhops of Meath and Kildare, to Fobn Allen, Maſter of the Rolls, 
Baron of the Excheguer, and ſome others, impowering them to ſuppreſs the Monaſteries in Ireland. Kymer's Fed. Tom. XIV. p. 651. 
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King of France his Ally, that being Friend of both, he 1536. 
might be better enabled to labour their reconciliation, or if 
he could not ſucceed, to aſſiſt him that ſhould be unjuſtly 
attacked: That as to the reſt, he refuſed not to agree 
with the Emperor, provided he would own, the rupture 
came from him. The Emperor perceiving Henry was 
upon his guard, thought not fit to puſh this affair any far- 
ther. Indeed Henry could eaſily ſee, his aim was to ſet 
him at variance with France, fince at the very time theſe 
things paſſed, Francis imparted to him the private negotia- 
tion, concerning the Duchy of Milan. Moreover he 
warned him, that the Emperor intended to force him to 
return to the Pope's obedience, and it was only upon that 
condition he offered to reſign the Milaneſe. 

All theſe proceedings of the Emperor convincing Henry Fevry d 
that he ſought occaſion to attack him, he reſolved to pur- ris 1 of 
ſue his negotiation with the Proteſtants of Germany, to Smalcald. 
make him a diverſion in that Country, which ſhould break e, 
his meaſures with regard to England, To this ſame end, — 4 
he had ſent Edward Fox to them laſt year. But they 
would not be his dupes, not imagining, as he would fain 
have made them beueve, that he was inclined to their 
Faith, whilſt he ordered their Brethren to be burnt in 
England. So, not to be ingaged by faint hopes to be ſub- The League 
ſervient to his deſigns at their expence, they delivered to Prof * 
his Ambaſſador the terms on which they were willing to $l:idan. 
be ſtrictly united with him. The terms were, That he Herbert» 
ſhould embrace the Augsburg Confeſſion, and defend it 
with all his power in a free Council: That he ſhould ap- 
prove of no place for holding the Council without their 
conſent: That if the Pope called a Council at his own 
pleaſure, Henry ſhould join with them in proteſting 

ainſt it: That he ould accept the title of Protector of 

the League : That he ſhould never return to the Pope's 
obedience: That he ſhould not aſſiſt their enemies: 
That he ſhould find a hundred thouſand Crowns for the 
occaſions of the League, and two hundred thouſand if the 
War laſted any time. Laſtly, They added, That when 
he ſhould have declared himſelf upon theſe Articles, they 
would ſent Ambaſſadors and agree with him upon the reſt. 

Theſe propoſals threw Henry into ſome perplexity. He #* ©! © 
ſaw, the ſole aim of the Proteſtants was to ſupport their , 
Religion, and that however was the thing which diſturb- 
ed him the leaſt. He was by no 22 with the 
Augsburg Confeſſion, and yet he perceived, in caſe he 
openly rejected it, there was no likelihood of his being able 
to join with the League of Smalcald. On the other hand, 
it was his intereſt to continue this Negotiation, as well 
becauſe the Proteſtants might be ſerviceable to him, as to 
keep the Emperor in awe by that conſideration. So his 
intereſt required that he ſhould favourably hear theſe pro- 
poſitions, But withal he reſolved to infert in his anſwer 
ſomething which ſhould afford him occaſion to break, if 
he thought proper. He replied therefore, that he was wil- His Arſrorr, 
ling to furniſh the ſums required, in caſe a League, of Jah “s. 
which he would treat with their Ambaſſadors, ſhould be — 
concluded between him and the Proteſtants: That though 
he was ſenſible to what the title of Protector of the League 
would expoſe him, he was content to accept it, provided 
there were between him and them a conformity of Doc- 
trine, otherwiſe he could not engage to defend a Faith, 
of whoſe truth he was not convinced : That therefore he 
deſired them to ſend Commiſſioners with powers to mitigate 
ſome Articles of the Augsburg Conſeſſion, which he could 
not approve. Moreover as to the Supplies, he required that 
the engagement ſhould be mutual, whether he or they 
were attacked. In fine, he demanded an authentick ap- 
probation of his Divorce, and their promiſe to juſtify it 
in a Council. Theſe propoſals of both fides were of a 
nature to keep a Treaty long on foot. But though the 73 Pn 
Members of the League of Smalcald ſaw no great likeli- 2 {4 
hood of a ſtrict Union, they appointed however Sturmius, nga N 
Draco, Bucer, and Melanfhon to go and confer with 
Henry and his Divines. It was eſpecially provided in 
their inſtructions, that nothing ſhould be concluded to the 
prejudice of the Emperor or Empire. This Negotiation 
was interrupted by the death of Ann Bullen, which hap- 
pened ſhortly after, and which very much altered the 


Gerard Ailmer Chicf 


(2) The Court was to conſiſt of a Chancellor, a Treaſurer, an Atterney and Sollicitor, ten Auditors, ſeventeen Receivers, a Clerk, an Uſher, and a Meſ- 
ſenger. Beſides the preſent ones, the King was to have the Lands of all thoſe Houſcs that had been diſſolved within a Year before this AQ. Burner, Tom. I. 


P. 194. 


{3) What remarkable Statutes were enacted during this Seſſion, are as follows, 1. Whereas Pirates uſed to be tried after the Courſe of the Civil 
Laws, it was ordered, That they thould be tried in ſuch Places as ſhould be directed by the King's Commiſſion, and by Juries, as Offetiders at Land- 2. That 


every Perſon who hath a Park, ſhall keep two Mares thirteen Hands high, for breeding Foals. 


the firſt Year in which they 


the County Where the Lands lie. See Statut. 29 Henry, 


(4) It is not known to whom that Work was committed, or how they proceeded in it. 
veyed to us With that Care that the Importance of the thing required. Yet it appears that the Work was carried on at a good rate: 


3+ That Clerks preſented to Benefices, ſhall not pay Tenths 


ay their Firſt- Fruits. 4. That Tithes, Offerings, and other Duties, ſhall be paid according to the Ecclefiaftical Laws and Ordi- 
nances of the Church of England, and after the laudable Uſes and Cuſtoms of esch Pariſh, ed ng eel 
indented, ſealed, and enrolled, in one of the King's Courts of Record at W:ftmunſter, 


5. That all Bargains and Salcs of Lands ſhall be made by Writing 
or before the Cuftos Retulurum, two Juſtices, and Clerk of the Peace, of 


For the Account of theſe things has not been preſerved, nor con- 
For three Year: after this 


it was printed at Paris, which ſhews they made all convenient haſte, in a thing that required ſo much Deliberation, Burnet, Tom. I. p. 196. 
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1536. face of affairs as well as the King's mind, in reſpect to the 
Reformation which ſhe openly countenanced. 

The King The King was poſſeſſed at the ſame time with two 

Line Ay ve paſſions z a violent love for Jane Seymour, Maid of Ho- 

moe cog nour to the Queen (1), and an extreme jealouſy of his 

and gr Wife (2). Very likely, the latter was a conſequence of 

yan ebe the former. When Ann Bullen's enemies found, ſhe no 

Burnet, longer held in the King's heart the place ſhe had formerly 

Herbert enjoyed, inſtead of fearing to accuſe her of unfaithful- 

neſs to the King her Spouſe, they believed they ſhould 

leaſe that Spouſe, who began to be himſelf unfaithful. 

It is certain the King had loſt that affection for the Queen, 

which made him ſurmount ſo many obſtacles to poſſeſs 

her; whether enjoyment had quenched this firſt lame, or 

the Queen's indiſcretionsgiven the King cauſe to ſuſpect her, 

he ſo gave himſelf over to jealouſy, that it was not in his 

power to overcome it, or perhaps he never much endea- 

Burn:t, voured it. However this be, the occaſion was this. The 

Queen had a great friendſhip for her Brother the Lord 

Rachfird, but could not indure his Wife, who lived very ill 

with her Husband, and had an infan us character, as will 

evidently appear hereafter. It was this Lady that whiſpered 

in the King's ear the firſt report that the Queen was unfaith- 

ſul, and had a criminal Commerce with her Brother the 

Lord Rochford. Theſe ſeeds fell upon a Soil already prepar- 

ed to receive them. The King, now prejudiced by his 

paſſion for Jane Seymour, was overjoyed to find in the pre- 

tended unfaithſulneſs of the Queen, a means to procure the 

Mcines of poſſeſſion of the Perſon he loved. As ſoon as Quieen Ann's 

3 enemies ſaw how the King ſtood affected towards her, they 

ſacrifice ber. took care to ruin her quite in his favour, by accuſing her of 

Burnet, ſundry intrigues with her own Domeſticks. Theſe ene- 

| mies were the ſame with thoſe of the Reformation. 

They imagined, ſhe had put the King upon all his pro- 

ceedings againſt the Pope, on purpoſe to favour the new 

Religion. But though ſhe had not done this, it was ſuf- 

ficient to hate her that ſhe had been the cauſe, by inſpiring 

the King with love, ſince that had occaſioned Catherine's 

Divorce, and conſequently all the innovations in Religion. 

Policy might likewiſe enter into their project. They were 

ſenſible, ſo long as Ann lived ſhe would be an invincible 

obſtacle to a reconciliation with Rome, whereas if ſhe 

were dead, they hoped, all difficulties would be eaſily re- 

Burnet, moved. The Duke of Norfolk inwardly burned with a 

defire to ſee Religion again eſtabliſhed upon the ſame foot 

it was before theſe alterations, though, like a good Cour- 

tier, he took care not to diſcover it to his Malter. His 

Quality, Zeal, and Credit, had made him head of the 

Party of the old Religion, and, as he had the King's 

ear, he could cafily do ill Offices to the contrary Party. 

The King's jealouſy of the Queen was too fair an occa- 

ſion to be negleaed, ſince he could at once ſerve his 

Party, and make his Court to his Maſter, So, it is com- 

monly believed, this Lord contributed moſt to the Queen's 

ruin, becauſe among all her enemies, he had moſt ac- 

ceſs to the King. But however, whether it was he or 

another, the King was inſpired with a jealouſy which 

threw him into a ſort of fury. This is not very ſtrange, 

conſidering his temper, the moſt impetuous and moſt im- 

She is accuſed patient that ever was. The Queen was accuſed of a cri- 

of Ay minal Commerce, not only with the Lord Rochford her 

By 1 Brother, but alſo with Henry Norris [Groom of the 

Stole, ] Francis Meſton and William Brereton [of the King's 

Privy Chamber, and one Mark Smeton [a Muſician.] 

It muſt be confeſſed, the Queen had ſome indiſcreet ways, 

which the King never minded, whilſt he was not preju- 

diced __ her, but which afterwards were too capable 

of confirming his ſuſpicions (3). Beſides, as ſoon as he 

hearkened to what was ſaid againſt her, probably, her 


enemies were very diligent to give an ill turn to her moſt 
innocent words or actions. Without doubt, Henry was nat? 
ſome time tormented with jealouſy before he diſcovered it. w. 
but at laſt it broke out at the ſolemn juſts held at Green. Hollng, 
wich (4), from whence he ſuddenly withdrew with ſigns Gan: 
of great anger, the cauſe whereof could not be gueſſed 
It is likely, he had obſerved ſomething that confirmed 
his ſuſpicions, of which none but himſelf took notice, 
Sanders ſays, the Queen dropping her Handkerchief, one Bur 
of her Gallants took it up and wiped his Face with it. Heber, 
But this Author is the only Perſon that relates this cir. 
cumſtance (5). However this be, the King was no ſooner 
gone from the Juſts, but he ordered the Lord Roc hfard 
Norris, Wefton, Brereton and Smeton to be arreſted.” At 85. y 
the ſame time the Queen was confined to her Chamber. 4% 
and next day conveyed to the Tower (5). But what = 
plainly ſhewed the deſign of her enemies to deſtroy her Ua 
was their procuring an order ſor the Archbiſhop of Can. Bee. 
terbury to retire to his Palace at Lambeth, for fear if he * 
could ſpeak with the King, he would find occaſion to vin- 
dicate the Queen. | 

It is not ſurpriſing, this Princeſs in her ſad condition 5-1. as 


ſhould be diſordered, and having none to adviſe with, /-# C te, 
urnga, 


ſhould be enſnar-4 by her enemies. Her Uncle's Lady N 
the Lady Bullen, was appointed to lie in her Chamber. 
with whom ſhe was at great variance, and from this Lady, 
who was placed there to watch her, it came to be known. 
that during her confinement, ſhe ſaid ſome things which 
helped to confirm the King's ſuſpicions. However, upon 
her examination, ſhe poſitively denied, ſhe had ever been 
falſe to the King. Only when ſhe was told that Norris, 
Weſtin, Brereton and Smeton had accuſed her, though ſhe 
might have eafily ſeen it was purely to draw from her 
ſome conſeſſion, ſhe believed ſhe ought not to conceal cer- 
tain things which had paſſed between her and them. She 5, 4, 
ſaid concerning Norris, that asking him one day why he f ge 
did not go on with his Marriage, he replied, there was no 2 
haſte, Whereupon ſhe ſaid, the plainly ſaw he was in l. 
hopes of having her, in caſe the King died. This ſeems J. |. 23, 
to argue there was ſome familiarity between her and Nor- 
ris, Otherwiſe, ſuppoſing the truth of the fact, it is hard 
to conceive that a Queen ſhould think of talking thus to 
one of her Dometticks. | 

As for Smeton the Muſician, ſhe ſaid, he was never in li. 
her Chamber but twice. That the laſt time ſhe ſaw him 
there, ſhe asked him why he was ſo ſad ; and that in her 
converſation with him he had the 'boldneſs to tell her, 
Noe, no, Madam, a Lok ſuffices me (7). © | 

As for M eſton, ſhe owned he had taken the liberty to 1, - 
tell her, he loved her, and that ſhe thereupon defied 
him ( 8). * 

But aſter all the queſtion is to know, whether the re- 
giſters from whence this examination is taken are true, 
or whether the examination was impartially written. In- 
deed, this doubt alone is not ſufficient to clear the Queen. 
But then, when it is conſidered, ſhe had for adverſary a 
Husband who was King, and jealous even to madneſs, 
very likely, they who were employed to examine her, gave 
her words ſuch a turn and ſenſe, as favoured the King's 
deſigns, by pretending to ſet down the ſubſtance of her 
anſwers inſtead of her very words. 

As for the Lord Rochford, all the evidence for his pre- games, 
tended familiarity with the Queen his Siſter, amounted to 
no more than that he was once ſeen leaning on her 
Bed. 

When theſe Men were examined, Norris ſwore he be- Dong 
lieved the Queen innocent, and perſiſted in his aſſevera- %% C 


7 ces. 


tion to his latt breath. Smeton confeſſed, he had known 14. i» 


the Queen carnally three times; but he was never con- T. Ul. 118. 


(1) Daughter of Sir Jabn Seymour of Wolf-Hall in Milſpire, and of Elizabeth Daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth of Nett!;fted in Suffolk. Dugdale's Baron, 


Vol. II. p. 361. 


(2) She miſcarried of a Son, January 29, this Year. Stato, p. 572. This was thought to have made ill Imprefſions on the King, who from thence con- 


cluded, that this Marriage was diſagreeable to God. Burnct, Tom. I. p. 196. 


(3) She was, fays Burnet, of a very chearful Temper, which was not always limited within the Bounds of exact Decency and Diſcretion. She had rallied 


ſome of the King's Servants more than became her. Tom. I. p. 1 


(4) May the firſt, Hall, fol. 227. At theſe Juſts, George Boleyn Viſcount Rochford, was chief Challenger, and Henry Norris, principal Defendant. Sete, 


3572 


(5) Burnet, who was at more than ordinary Pains to learn all he could concerning this Affair, obſerves, that this Circumſtance is not in Spelman, a Judge 
at that time, who Writ an account of the Matter with his own Hand, in his Common-place Book, of which Burnet had a Sight. Spelman ſays, the Bu- 
ſineſs was diſcovered in a very different manner. As for the Evidence (fays he) of this Matter, it was diſcovered by the Lady Wingfield, 6» bad been a Ser- 


want to the Queen, and becoming on a ſudden infirm ſome time before ber Death, did fevear this Matter to one of ber 


And here unluckily the reſt of the 


Page is torn off. By this it ſeems there was no legal Evidence againſt the Queen, and that it was a Witneſs at ſecond hand who depoſed what they heard the 
Lady Wing field (wear. Who this Perſon was we know not, nor in what Temper of Mind the Lady Wing field might be when ſhe ſwore. And this it feems 
was that which was brought to the King at Greenwich during the Fufts, who did thereupon immediately return to Mbiteball. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 191. 

(6) Sir 7b:mas Audley Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, Ibomas Cromwell the Secretary, and Sir William King flon Conſtable of the Tower, who 
were ſent to apprehend her, letting her know, what Crime ſhe was charged with, ſhe cried out, That ſhe was wronged, and defired to ſee the King before 
ſhe was conveyed to the Tower, but in vain. When the was brought to the Tower, the fell on her Knees before the ſame Lords, beſeeching God to help 
her, as ſhe was not guilty of that whereof ſhe was accuſed, and deſired thoſe Lords to beſeech the King's grace to be good unto her. Stow, p. 572 Herbert, 


p. 194. | 
(7) She ſaid, “ Smeton was never in her Chamber but when the King was laſt at Wincheſter ; and then he came to play on the Virginals : She ſaid, 

© $he never ſpoke to him after that but on Saturday before May day, when the ſaw him ſtanding in the Window; and then the asked him, why he was ſo 

* fad? He faid, it was no matter. She anſwered, You muſt not expect I ſhould ſpeak: to you as if you were a Nobleman, ſince you are an inferior Perſon» 


“ No, no, Madam, ſaid he, a Look ſuffices me.. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 199. 


(8) She ſcemed more apprehenſive of Weſton than of any body. For on Whitſun Monday laſt he ſaid to her, “ That Norris came more to her Chamber 
upon her account, than for any body elſe that was there. She had obſerved, that he loved a Kinſwoman of hers, and challenged him for it, and no 
« loving his Wife. But he anſwered her, That there were Women in the Houſe whom he loved better than them both: She asked, Who is that? Tour 


« (elf, ſaid he; upon which, ſhe faid, ſhe defied him.“ Ibid, 
6 
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brought to her Trial, that he might not be a witneſs, 
This makes very much for the Queen, ſince it is not 
likely ſuch an evidence would have been voluntarily neg- 
lected, had it been deemed as good as it appears to be. 
But probably it was feared that Smeton would retract or 
the Queen confound him, if brought face to face with her, 
The reſt pleaded not Guilty ; but however were condem- 


ned and executed (1). 
Three days after, the Queen and the Lord Rochford her 


d:nned with Brother were tried by their Peers (2), the Duke of Nor- 


the Lord 


Re 0 mord. 


Hill. 


Stow. 


H.iiingſh. 


Rurnct. 
1 lerb I- 


Romarks on 


folk being Lord High-Steward for that occaſion (3). The 
Queen was accuſed of proſtituting herſelf to her Brother 
and four other Men, and conſpiring the King's death, 
But this laſt Charge being without any foundation, it was 
not thought proper to inſiſt upon it. The Queen and 
the Lord Rochford pleaded Not Guilty, and yet were con- 
demned without its being ever known upon what evidence 
the Sentence was grounded, Judgment was given, that 
the Lord Rochford ſhould be beheaded and quartered. As 
for the Queen, ſhe was condemned to be burnt or beheaded 
at the King's pleaſure. 

Very probably, the King believed the Queen guilty, and 


tbe Sentence. under his preſent prejudice, ſigns and tokens were to him 


Stow. 
Purntt. 


T. I. p. 363 
Act. Pub. g 
X1V. p-564- directed to them ſhortly aſter, 


as good proofs. But can the ſame thing be ſaid of the 
Peers who condemned her? Did their Conſcience ſuffer 
them to condemn a Queen to death upon bare ſurmiſes ? 
I fay ſurmiſes, ſince had there been ſolid proofs, they 
would very likely have been publiſhed, in order to juſtify a 
Sentence of this nature, which was unprecedented in Eng- 
land. Such reſerve was not afterwards uſed with reſpect 
to another of Henry's Queens, who was really guilty of 
the like Crime. All that can be faid in favour of thoſe 
'who paſſed ſentence on Ann Bullen is, that their dread of 
turning againſt themſelves the King's fury, if _ com- 
plied not with his humour, made them conſider ſigns as 
real proofs. It is obſervable, there were but twenty - ſix 
Peers preſent at the Trial, though there were then fifty- 
three in England, as appears by the Summons to Parliament 
This gives occaſion to 
conjecture, that, according to the method introduced by 
Cardinal Molſey, in the condemnation of the Duke of 
Buckingham, care was taken to remove thoſe, who were 
ſuſpected not to have ſo much complaiſance as to gratify 
the King's paſſion at the expence of their Conſcience. 


T. I. p. ac, As for Dr. Burnet's ſaying in his Hiſtory, that Ann Bullen's 


J03- Father was among her Judges, it is known he retracted 
it afterwards. | 
The Queen is The Sentence was executed the 19th of May. Ann 
tebeaged, ſuffered death with great conſtancy, after a ſhort Speech 
_ to thoſe that were preſent, wherein ſhe neither confeſſed 
Burnet nor denied the Crime for which ſhe was condemned. 
Hallingth She contented herſelf with acknowledging her obliga- 
OLLLNKgIN®» 


tions to the King, with praying for him, and deſiring 
the Prayers of the People for herſelf (4). It is generally 
believed, her fear of drawing the King's anger on her 
Daughter Elizabeth, prevented her from inſiſting upon her 
own innocence (5). As ſhe knew the King's temper per- 


20. HENRY VIII. 


1536, fronted with her; nay, he was condemned before ſhe was 


811 
fetly, and could not vindicate herſelf without charging 1536. 
him with injuſtice, ſhe was afraid Elizabeth would be- 
come the ſacrifice of the King her Father's Reſentment. 
However, this was the tragical end of Ann Bullen, whom Piferere 
ſome have vehemently defamed, and whoſe conduct o- , 
thers have as carefully juſtified, without any poſſibility yet Ns. 
of knowing for certain whether ſhe was guilty or inno- Buraci 
cent. The enemies to her Daughter Elizabeth and the 
Reformation, have blackened her Reputation as much as 
poſſible, imagining thereby to give a mortal wound to the 
Proteſtant Religion. For a contrary reaſon, the Prote- 
ſtants have forgot nothing that cou'd conduce to give of 
her a quite difterent Idea. But both have reaſoned upon a 
falſe Principle, ſince the goodneſs of a Religion depends not 
upon the life and converſation of the Profeſſors. For my 

rt, it I may ſpeak my opinion, I can never believe, the 

eers, her Judges, had ſufficient evidence to condemn 
her as guilty of defiling the King's Bed. However, it 
cannot be denied that by ſome Familiarities unbecoming 
a Queen, ſhe gave too great an advantage over her. As 
ſhe was young and handſome, without doubt ſhe was not 
diſpleaſed to ſee the effect of her Beauty upon all ſorts of 
People, imagining that the Love ſhe inſpired them with, 
greatly heighten'd her merit. Wee ſee too many Ladies 
liable to this infirmity, Be this as it will, it is certain, 
the Spirit of Party has not a little contributed to the diver- 
ſity of opinions concerning the Queen. Had ſhe not coun- 
tenanced the reformation, ſhe would have undoubtedly 
fewer Accuſers among the Catholicks, and had ſhe led 
the King to perſecute the Reformed, not many of theſe 
would undertake her vindication. This is the way of the 
World. People are innocent or guilty according to the 
Party they are of. But beſides this general cauſe, a par- 
ticular reaſon may alſo be found in the carriage of Ann 
Bullen. She was of a very gay temper, which had charmed 
the King, but which, after ſome years of enjoyment, ſerved 
only to raiſe his jealouſy, On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied ſhe had very good qualities, and particularly great 
Charity to the Poor, to whom a few days before her diſ- 
grace ſhe had given two thouſand Pounds (6). A circum- 
ſtance in the ſtory of her death ſhews likewiſe, ſhe had 
a very tender Conſcience, After ſhe was condemned, ſhe 
fell upon her knees to the Lady Bullen her Siſter-in-law (7), 
and conjured her for God's ſake, to tell th Princeſs Mary, 
ſhe begged her pardon for her ill-uſage of her. This Cha- 
rity, and this tenderneſs of Conſcience would little become 
a Woman, who ſhould have had a ſhameful and criminal 
commerce with four Men and her own Brother. But 
they would be very conſiſtent with great indiſcretion and 
a little coquetry. 

Tho' the King had procured the Queen's condemnation, Henry null. 
he was not ſatisfied. He was pleaſed to give her, before 2 
ſhe died, a freſh cauſe of mortification, by annulling their Salas”... 
marriage. To this end, he cauſed her to be turned fo Hall. 
many ways, that at laſt ſhe confeſſed a contract between bert 
her and the Lord Percy, now Earl of Northumber 11nd, tho' 2 4 
that Lord proteſted upon his Salvation, there never was type. 
any formal promiſe of Marriage between them. It was 


(1) Their Trial came on the 12th of May, on which day they were tried by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer in Weſtminfler-Hall. They were twice 
indicted, and the Indictments were found by two Grand Juries in the Counties of Kent and Middleſex ; the Crimes they were charged with being ſaid to be 
done in both Counties. All proteſted their Innocence, only Smeton confeſſed, be bad well deſerved to dt, which gave occaſion to many Reflections. They 
were all beheaded but Smeton, who was hanged. It was generally faid, he was bribed into that Confeſſion, and had his life promiſed; but it was not 
fit to let him live to tell Tales. Norris had been much in the King's favour, who ſent for him, and offered him his life if he would confeſs his Guilt. 
He generouſly rejected the Offer, affirming, That in his Conſcience he thought the Queen innocent, and that he would die a thouſand times rather than 
ruin an innocent Perſon. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 201. Vol. III. p. 120. 

(2) In the Tower of London, on a Scaffold erected for that purpoſe in the King's Hall. Stow, p. 572. 

(3) With him fat the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquiſs of Exeter, and the Earls of Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland, Weſimoreland, Derby, Worceſter, 
Rutland, Suſſex, and Huntington; the Lords Audley, Delaware, Montague, Morley, Dacres, Cobbam, Maltravers, Potoit, Monteagle, Clinton, Sands, Windſor, 
Wentworth, Burgh, and Mordant. The Charge ran, That fhe bad procured ber Brother and the other four to lye wwith ber, which they bad often dene; that 
ſhe had ſaid to them, that the King never bad ber Heart ; and bad ſaid to every one of them by themſelves, that ſhe loved them better than any Perſon tober - 
ever, which was to the Slander of the Iſſue that was between the King and ber, And this was Treaſon, according to the Statute made in the 26th year 
of this Reign (ſo that the Law made for her and her Iſſue, is now made uſe of to deſtroy her.) It was added in the Indictment, that ſhe and her Com- 
plices bad conſpired the King's death ; but this it ſeems was only put in to ſwell the Charge. Burnet, Vol. I. Pp. 202, 363- 

(4) Her Carriage the day ſhe died will beſt appear from the following original Letter of Sir William Kingſton Conſtable of the Tower to Cromwell, 


SIR, 


”y TH IS ſhall be to advertiſe you, that I have received your Letter, wherein you would have Strangers conveyed out of the Tower ; and ſo they be, 
* by the means of Richard Greſham, and William Lole, and Withepole, But the number of Strangers paſt not thirty, and not many hot he [other.] 
And the Ambaſſador of the Emperor had a Servant there, and honeſtly put out: Sir, if we have not an Hour certain, as it may be known in Len- 
* don, I think here will be but few, and I think a reaſonable number were beſt, for I ſuppoſe ſhe will declare herſelf to be a good Woman for all 
Men but for the King, at the Hour of her death. For this morning ſhe ſent for me, that I might be with her at ſuch time as ſhe received tbe 
* gad Lord, to the Intent I ſhould hear her ſpeak as touching her Innocency alway to be clear. And in the writing of this ſhe ſent for me, and at my 
coming the faid: Mr. Kingſton, I hear I ſhall not die afore noon, and I am very forry therefore, for I thought to be dead by this time, and paſt my 
« pain. I told her, it ſhould be no pain, it was fo little. And then ſhe ſaid, I heard fay the Executioner was very good, and 1 have a little 
„Neck, and put her hands about it, laughing heartily, I have ſeen many Men and alſo Women executed, arid that they have been in great forrow, 
and to my knowledge this Lady has much joy and pleaſure in death. Sir, her Almoner is continually with her, and had been fince two a-Clock after 
midnight. This is the effect of any thing that is here at this time, and thus fare you well.” 


She was beheaded a little before noon, on the Green within the Tower. There were preſent the Dukes of Suffe/k and Richmond, the Lord Chancellor 
Aude, and Secretary Cromeell, with the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs and Aldermen of London. Her Head was cut off by the Hangman of Calais, as 
being more expert at his buſineſs than any in England: Her Eyes and Lips were obſerved to move, after her Head was cut off, as Spelman writes 3 her 
body was thrown into a common Cheſt of Elm p 9 was made to put Arrows in, and was buried in the Chapel within the Tower before twelve a-Clock, 
Burnet, Vol. I. P- 203. Hall, fol. 227. Stow. Strype. 

(5) On the 6th of May the writ a very moving Letter to the King, wherein ſhe inſiſted upon her Innocence in the ſtrongeſt Terms : And at n- 
they Sens, affirmed, ſhe could confeſs no more than ſhe had already done. See Herbert, p. 194+ Strype's Mem. Tom. I. p. 283. Burnet, Tom l. 
P+ 206. 

(6) She had diftributed in the laſt nine Months of her Life, between fourteen and fifteen thouſand Pounds to the Poor. And, in all appearance, if 
ſhe had lived, the Money that was raiſed by the Su on of Religious Houſes, had been better employed than it was. Burnet, Tom, I. p. 19 

(7) Burnet fays, it was to the. Lady Xingſlan, the of the Towwer's Lady, Tom. I. p. 204+ 
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1536, believed this confeſſion was drawn from her, by an inti- 
mation that the King would, on no other condition, be 
prevailed with to mitigate that cruel part of her Sentence of 
being burnt, into the milder part of being beheaded. How- 
ever this be, upon this ſame Confeſſion, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was forced to paſs a Sentence of divorce between 
the King and her (1), and declare their Daughter Elizabeth 
illegitimate, What is moſt ſtrange in the King's proceed- 
ings, is, the artifice he uſed, in cauſing the Queen to be 
condemn'd before her Marriage was nulled. Had the Sen- 
tence of divorce been paſs'd before the trial, ſhe could not 
have been condemned for Adultery, ſince her Marriage with 
the King muſt have been conſider'd only as a Concubinage. 
But Henry had acquired ſuch an abſolute ſway over his Sub- 
jects, that his Will was the ſole meaſure of Juſtice and 

J% H Law. Nay, he ſo little regarded the Publick and his own 
-arrics Jane reputation, that he married Jane Seymour the next day 
— our. after Ann Bullen's death, wherein he expreſſed a Paſſion 
Stow. which ſerved greatly to juſtify the deceaſed Queen. 
Burnett. The Death of Ann Bullen revived the hopes of Mary 
May. „ee the King's Daughter by his firſt Wiſe Catherine. Her 
cited to the Attachment to the Queen her Mother, and her obſtinate 
— 4 refuſal to ſubmit to the late Acts of Parliament, had quite 
Bani. thrown her out of the King's Favor, who could not bear 
contradiction. But the late event cauſing the Friends of 
Rome to imagine the King might be reconciled to the Pope, 
they adviſed Mary to accommodate herſelf to the times, 
for fear of loſing the fruit, this change might produce. 
As there was nothing now that obſtructed the union of the 
King with the Emperor, it was hoped the Act which 
declared her Illegitimate might be repealed, provided ſhe 
Burner, made her Submiſſion to the King her Father. Lo this 
Herbert end, ſhe reſolved to write a very humble and reſpectful 
Strype. Letter to the King, proteſting, for the future ſhe would 
have no other Sentiments but His. But Henry not ſatisfied 
with a Submiſſion expreſſed in ſuch general terms, inſiſted 
before he reſtored her to favour, upon her ſigning certain 
Articles which ſhe had hitherto rejected: namely, the 
Supremacy, the renunciation of the Biſhop of Rome, and 
the unlawfulneſs of her Mother's marriage. Mary tried 
all poſſible ways to be excuſed. But at length, finding the 
King remained inflexible, ſhe ſigned them, though con- 
trary to her opinion, in hopes that the Ill ſhe committed 
in acting again." her Conſcience, might be productive of 
much Good (2). As for the Princeſs Elizabeth, then 
about three years old, ſhe was diveſted of the Title of 
Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe had enjoyed from her Birth. 
However, the King ſtill continued to educate her at Court 
with all the Care and Tenderneſs of a Father, 
Partiamms, A new Parliament meeting the 8th of June (3), an 
A i Act was paſſed to ſettle the Succeſſion, 'T hat made, after 
Tir e their 7 being void by the Sentence of Divorce be- 
Herkere, tween the King and Ann Bullen. By this new Act the 
Stow. other was repealed, and the Iſſue of the King's two firſt 
Burnet. marriages declared illegitimate, and difabled from ever 
inheriting the Crown. | Moreover the Act confirmed Ann 
Bullen's Sentence as being grounded upon very juſt cau- 
ſes (4), and ſettled the Crown after the King's Death 
upon the Iſſue of Queen Jane, or of any other Queen 
whom he might afterwards marry. Finally they gave the 
King full Power to declare the Succeſſion to the Crown, 
either by his Letters Patents under the Great Seal, or by 
his laſt Will ſigned with his hand; [and if any ſo deſigned 
to ſucceed in default of others, ſhould endeavour to uſurp 
upon thoſe before them, or to exclude them, they were 
declared Traytors,] as were alſo thoſe who ſhould main- 
tain the lawfulneſs of the former marriages. Hence it may 
be eaſily gueſſed, with what an abſolute ſway Henry then 
ruled, ſince, without any examination, the Parliament 
approved of all his Actions, and granted him even more 
than he deſired, by giving him power to ſettle the order 
of his Succeſſors. By that it was in the King's power 
to replace Mary and Elizabeth in ſuch order as he pleaſed, 
or exclude them entirely. This is a clear evidence, that 
the Parliament had not juſtice and equity ſo much in view 
as pleaſing the King. 
The Pope When Pope Paul III heard of Ann Bullen's death, he 
cries ts make Entertained hopes of a revocation of what had been done 
up matters a in England. And thereſore declared his thoughts to Sir 


with Hem: 
Burnet. 


Herbert, (1) At Lambeth, May 17. Burnet, T. I. p. 205. 


(2) There is one Circumſtance that ſhews the Frugality of that time, or rather how far Money went then, on account of its Scarcity. In the Eftabliſh- 
ment that was made for her Family, there was only forty Pounds a quarter aſſigned for her Privy-Purſe. Burner,” T. I. p. 208. a 

(3) Barnet obſerves, that if full forty Days be neceſſary for a” Summons; then the Writs muſt have been iſſued out the Day before the late Queen's Dif- 
grace ; fo that it was deſigned before the Ju at Greenwich, and conſequently did not flow from any thing that then appeared. Tom. I. p- 209. and II. 
F. 118. The Writs of Summons bear date, April 7, See Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIV. p. $63. V es 

4) Queen Ann is faid in the Act, to have been inflamed with Pride and Carnal Deſires of her Body; and having confederated herſelf with her Complices, 
to have committed divers Treaſons to the danger of the King's Royal Perſon, (with other aggravating Words) for which ſhe had juſtly ſuffered Death, and 


is now attainted by Act of Parliament. Burnet. T. I. p. 210. | 


(5) Burnet obſerves, that Cranmer promoted the Reformation prudently and ſolidly : Latimer, zeal-uſly and fimply : Sbaxten, with much indiſcrect Pride 


” 


ard Vanmty. Tom. I. p. 214. 


(6) In a publick Inſtrument dated Ofober 22. 1535. he is ſtiled Vicegerent : 
neralis, So that theſe two Titles ſeem to have been promiſcuouſly uſed. In right of his Office of Vicar«genera 
biſhop of Canterbury. See Burnet, Tom. III. p. 402, 123. About this time he was made Lord Privy Seal, upon the reſignation of Thomas Boleyn Earl of 
Miliſbire; and on the gth of July was created a Baron. Stow, p. 573- Rymer's Fad. Tom. XIV. p. 571, 
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Gregory Cages formerly the King's Ambaſſador, and after 


. = 1516 
ſome excuſes concerning the Sentence of Excommunica- MY 


tion which he had given, but was not yet publiſhed, told 

him he would willingly cloſe with any expedients that 
ſhould be deemed proper to procure a good agreement be- 

tween the King and him. But Henry, who, ſome few wh :,;,; 
years before, would have done much to obtain the Pope's *: br pal 
favour, was now of another mind. Nothing was capable 

of inducing him to diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the authority 
acquired over the Clergy, as well as over the reſt of his 
Subjects, and which rendered his power more extenſive 

than he expected at firſt, On the contrary, entirely to Sta, 
deſtroy the Pope's expectations, he cauſed the Parliament 1. 
to confirm by two new Acts whatever had been done * i 
againſt him. By the firſt, all perſons were to incur the tans, © 10 
pains of a Præmunire, who endeavoured to reſtore in Eng- 

land the authority of the Biſhop of Rome; and all Off- 

cers both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical were commanded, under 

ſevere Penalties, to puniſh thoſe who ſhould dare to vio- 

late this Statute, The ſecond nulled and aboliſhed alle. 16. 
diſpenſations, immunities and privileges flowing from the 
Court of Rome, ſaving to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 

the power of confirming what ſhould not be contrary to 

the Law of God, or common decency, [which confirma- 

tion was to paſs under the Great Seal. ] 

In this Seſſion two conſiderable Acts were alſo paſſed, Au 
but which related not to Religion. By the firſt, it was 1.” * 
forbid, under ſevere Penalties, to marry in the next de-the Kim's 
grees of the Blood-Royal, without the King's licence firſt Ai. 
had. This Statute was made on account of Themas Hmy- Oc of 
ward the Duke of Norfelk's Brother, to whom Margaret" 
Deuglaſs the King's Niece [and Daughter to the Queen of — 
Scotland, then living in the Engliſb Court] had plighted her Hollingl, 
faith, without acquainting the King her Uncle. Henry 
offended at their boldneſs, ſent them both to the Tower, 
and to prevent the like for the future, procured the fore- 
mentioned Act. By the ſecond it was provided, that all 4»»/+ 
uſurpations of the Parliament upon the Royal Authority, N. 
beſore the King was twenty four years of age, might de nd 
repealed by Letters Patents under the Great Seal, Thus *tatuc. 18, 
both Houſes of Parliament employed their whole Autho- 
rity, to give the Sovereign a power which his Predeceſſors 
had never enjoyed, as if they had been aſſembled for that 
purpoſe, | 

But it was not only with reſpect to the Civil Govern- . ch 
ment, that the bounds of the Royal Authority were en- "=: 
larged. The Clergy, unwilling to yield to the Parliament 4 
in that point, uſed the ſame endeavours to become agree - Burnet, 
able to the King, by approving all his proceedings. 

The Convocation being met at the ſame time, confirm- 
ed the Sentence of the invalidity of the King's marriage 
with Ann Bullen, upon the ſame ground which had ere 
to procure it, name Ys a Pre-Contra& with the Lord Per- 
cy, though that Lord denied it upon Oath. n 
A few days after, the lower Houſe of Convocation ſent cf 
to the upper Houſe ſixty ſeven opinions, which they 2% * 
thought worthy to be condemned. At the ſame time the g. 
Deputies made great Complaints againſt thoſe who were 
for making innovations in religion. "I heſe Complaints were 
levelled at Cranmer, Cromwell, Sbaxtun, Latimer, and 
ſome others who were noted as Heads or Promoters of the 
Reformation, 1 on were not named (5). Care was 
taken to mix with theſe ſixty ſeyen opinions, moſtly 
drawn from the doctrine of the Lutherans, ſeveral Tenets 
of the old Lollards and the 2 to inſinuate that 
thoſe who were complained of, embraced them all alike. 
The Enemies of the Reformers hoped to make them for- 
feit the King's favour, who affected a great rigour againſt 
ſuch as were termed Hereticks. After the each ol Aun 
Bullen, they ſcarce doubted that all whom ſhe had loved or 
protected, would ſhare in her ruin, But they were diſap- Cnzel 
pointed in their expectations: Cranmer and Cromwell were — 
never more in the King's favour, who even gaye preſent- tie ben. 
ly after to Cromwell a freſh mark of his eſteem, by con- Mailen 
ituting him his Vice-gerent in all Eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters (6). So, the Convocation's complaints, inſtead of 
being prejudicial to the Reformation, or Reformers, ſeem 
rather to have increaſed the credit of the two Heads. This 
was quickly perceived, When it was ſeen that they had 


The 
ab 
tc 


And in the Writ of Summons, 1 in Dugdale) he is tiled Vicarius Ce- 
2 in Cohvocation above the Arch- 


perſuaded 
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1536. perſuaded the King to advance the Reformation, by re- 
trenching in the publick Worſhip, ſuch ceremonies as were 
not founded upon the word of God. This reſolution be- 
ing taken, the King acquainted the Convocation that he 
wiſhed them to examine the ceremonies, to the end ſuch 
as were uſeleſs and inſignificant might be retrenched, 

Articles pro But thoſe who were againſt the Reformation had a 
pied o much greater cauſe to be alarmed, when ſome days after, 
1 Cromwell brought into the Upper Houſe of Convocation, 
10 U Articles drawn by the King himſelf, containing ſundry Al- 
Hlingh- terations in the Doctrines, with orders to examine them, 
G-and A. and report to the King the reſult of their debates. 'T hen 
lun haetruen jt was that the two Parties openly divided, the one to pro- 
"i mote, andthe other to oppoſe, the Reformation. Cranmer 
bunt. was at the head of the firſt, being ſupported by Goodrich 
| Biſhop of Ely, Shaxtom of Sarum, Latimer of Worceſter, 

Fox of Hereford, Hilſey of Recheſler, Barlow of St. Da- 

vids. Lee Archbiſhop of York, was Chief of the ſecond ; 

and with him were Stokefly Biſhop of Lenden, Ton/tal of 
Durham, Gardiner of Wincheſter, Longland of Lincoln, 
Sherburn (1) of Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich (2), Kite of 

Carlifle, "Theſe, who were private Favorers of the Pope's 

intereſt, ſtill hoping a reconciliation with Rome, ſtrenu- 

ouſly oppoſed all Innovations for ſear the breach ſhould 

become wider. But this Party lay under a great diſad- 
vantage, as Cromwell and Cranmer, who had the King's 

Ear, ſuggeſted to him that moſt of the abuſes which they 

deſired to be aboliſhed, directly tended to ſupport the Pope's 

Colicntions uſurpations. In ſhort, after many debates, the Convocation 
% by the agreed upon certain Articles which were digeſted in form 


Cry. . 6 

* of Conſtitutions, the Subſtance whereof was as follows: 
hut net. 

1. J. p- 215. 
Ha bert. 


I. The Holy Scriptures are laid down as the Foundation 
of Faith, jointly with the three Creeds, the Apoſtles, the 
Nicene, and the Athanafian, and the four firſt General 
Councils. 

II. The neceſſity of Baptiſm is eſtabliſhed in the ſecond, 
which forbids alſo to repeat it. 

III. In the third, Penance is reckoned neceſſary to Sal- 
vation, conſiſting of Contrition, Auricular Confeſſion, and 
Amendment of Life. J 

IV. The fourth eſtabliſhes as a fundamental Doctrine 
the real Preſence of Chriſt's Body in the Euchariſt (3). 

V. In the fifth it is ſaid, that Juſtification is attained 
by Regeneration, which conſiſts of Contrition, Faith, and 
Charity. 

-VI. It is appointed in the ſixth, that Images ſhould 
ſtand in the Churches, but that in incenſing, kneeling, and 
offering to them, People ſhould not do it to the Image, 
but to God and his honour. 

VII. In the ſeventh, Saints are to be honoured, but 
without believing, ſuch things are to be obtained at their 
hands, as belongs only to God to beſtow. 

VIII. In the eighth, Saints are to be prayed to, pro- 
vided it be done without ſuperſtition. The days ſet apart 
for their memories are to be obſerved; unleſs the King 
ſhould leſſen the number of them, which if he did, it was 
to be obeyed. 

IX. The Ceremonies uſed in the Church are to be 
retained, as the Veſtments of the Prieſts, Holy-Water, 
Holy-Bread, bearing Candles on Candlemas-day, giving 
Aſhes on Ahb-Wedneſday, bearing Palms on Palm-Sun- 
day, creeping to the Croſs on Good-Friday, and kiſſing 
it, hallowing the Font, and other Exorciſms and Bene- 
dictions. 

X. The tenth declares it good to pray ſor the dead, 
but that it is neceſſary to correct the abuſes advanced un- 
der the pretence of Purgatory, the Pope's Pardons, Maſſes 
ſaid in certain places, or before certain Images. In fine, 
that ſince the State and Place of Souls after death ate 
unknown, they ought to be recommended to God's mercy 
in general terms only. 


The King Theſe Conſtitutions being preſented to the King, who 
©: Corrected them in ſeveral places (4), were ſigned by 
ama Crennwell, Cranmer, ſeventeen Biſhops, forty Abbots and 
Priors, and fifty Archdeacons and Proctors of the lower 
Houſe of Convocation, among whom was Polydore Virgil 


(Archdeacon of J/els,) Author of a Hiſtory of England, 


publiſhed afterwards by the King's order (5), Their pub- 1536. 
lication occaſioned great variety of Cenſures. "Thoſe that —_ f 
deſired a Reformation had gained ſome ground, with reſpect „ 
to Images and Purgatory, but chiefly in that the Scrip- theſe Articlers 
tures were made the ſtandard of Faith, becauſe they hoped Barnet. 
from that Principle to draw one day very great confe- 
quences, But the determinations concerning Auricular 
Confeſſion, and the real Preſence of Chriſt's Body in the 
Euchariſt, troubled them extremely. Not only were theſe 
Articles directly contrary to their ſentiments, but they 

ſaw how difficult it would be to meddle with them 

again, by reaſon of the King's prejudice, who believed them 
unqueſtionable. The other Party were under an unſpeak- 

able conſternation, to ſee Articles ſo long ſince determined, 
brought under examination, the Papal authority aboliſhed, 

and the exiſtence of Purgatory called in queſtion. Thus 

theſe Conſtitutions pleaſed neither Patty. "Ihe one thought 

the Reformers had acted too faintly, in not advancing the 
Reformation, and could not forbear blaming their compli- 

ance, in ſuffering Doctrines ſo repugnant to truth, to be 
eſtabliſhed. But it was replied, that every thing could 

not be done at once, and that it would have been im- 
prudent obſtinately to require that the errors, the People 

were not yet ſenſible of, ſhould be ſuddenly retrenched. 

The other Party were very angry alſo with the Biſhops, 

for ſo baſely abandoning 'I ruths, embraced for ſo many 

ages by the Catholick Church. But indeed, it was not 

in the power of either to act otherwiſe. Ihe King him- 

ſelf managed the whole, having ſettled in his Cabinet- 
Council what he thought fit to alter or keep. But there 

was not any in this Council that dared to oppoſe his opi- 

nion, or believed it prudent to combat his ſentiments, for 

fear a too great oppoſition ſhould produce a quite con- 

trary effect. All that could be done, was fo try to en- 

lighten the King gently and inſenſibly, without ſtriving 


to bring him, by a ſort of compulſion, to what was thought 
reaſonable. 


nicated to both Houſes a Summons he had received to 
a Council, which was to meet at Mantua. The Pope, 4 with 
without conſulting him, had called this Council in con- © C 
cert with the Emperor, and was to preſide by his Le- Hl. 
gates. So Henry might well expect to loſe his Cauſe be- Herbert. 
fore ſuch a Council, had he been ſo unwiſe as ta ſubmit 

to its deciſions. Indeed he had appealed from the Pope 

to a General Council; but there were many Queries to 

be reſolved, in order to know whether this called at 

Mantua was lawful, and fortified with a ſufficient au- 

thority, Mean while, before he anſwered the Summons, 

he was pleaſed to adviſe with the Clergy, who, after ma- 

ture deliberation, preſented to him a writing to this effect: 

That a true and lawful General Council was a very Tec 
good means to preſerve the peace and union of the Church; B. t 
but before a Council was called, it was neceſſary to con- 1 
ſider, Firſt, who had authority to call it: Secondly, W he- Herbert, 
ther the reaſons for calling it were weighty. Thirdly, “ 3 
Who ſhould affiſt as Judges. Fourthly, What ſhould bs 

the order of proceeding, Fifthly, What Doctrines were 

to be diſcuſſed. Then, it was declared that neither the 

Pope nor any Prince in the World had power to call a 

General Council, without the conſent of all the Sovereigns 

in Chriſtendom. Purſuant to this Declaration, Henry pub- T. *'"z 
liſhed a proteſtation againſt the Council which was to meet 8 the 
at Mantua, ſpeaking very plainly and freely of the deſigns C:nc/! f 
and conduct of the Pope. He concluded with ſaying, that 1 
he could not conſider as Free and General, a Council _—_— 
where the Biſhop of Rome ſhould preſide, which ſhould 

meet in a ſuſpected place, and which muſt be compoſed 

only of a ſmall number of Prelates, till the War berween 

the Emperor and France was ended. 

The eighteenth of Zuly, the Parliament was prorogued, 7% Perla. 
aſter a Seſſion but of forty days, wherein however ſeveral JW © , 
Acts of moment were patled (6). te 

At this time Cardinal Pale was in high repute for his Reg nud 
Learning and Eloquence. His name was de la Pole, but 1 [45a 
every where, except in England, he is ſo well known by — . 
that of Polzs, that he cannot be called by any other, Herbert. 
without danger of confounding the Reader. He was de- net 


ſcended of Michael de la Pole, Earl of SS, and Favorite 2 


(1) Sherburn, upon what Inducement is not known, reſigned his Biſhoprick, which was given to Richard Sampſon Dꝛan of the Chapel; a Penſion of four 
hundred Pounds being reſe: ved to Sberburn, and confirmed by this Parliament. Rymer's Fard. Tor. XIV. p. 570- 

(2) Nix had allo offended the King ſignally, by ſome Correipondence with Rome, and was long kept in the Mar/Þalſea, and was convicted and f und in a 
Pramunire: But the King conſidering his old Age, upon his Submiſſion pardoned him. He died the lait Year, though Fur in ls tlghst way makes him 


fit in this Convocation. Burnet, Tom. I. p- 214. See Rymer, Ibid. p. 573. 


(3) It is obſervable, That there are only three Sacraments mentioned in theſe Articles Hall, fol. 228. | 

(4) The King did not correct the engroſſed and figned Articles, as Rap'n, and others have been led to imagine, by miſunderſtanding Burnet's Words 
in his Vol. I. p. 217. For his meaning was, (as he explains it himſelf in Vol. III. p- 1230 That there are ſeveral Draughts of theſe Articles that are in 
many Places corrected by the King's own Hand, ſome ot which Corrections are very long and very material. Of theſe he ſpoke, and not of the engroſſed 


Articles ſigned by the Convocation» 
(5) And Peter Vannes Archdeacon of Worcefler. Herbert, p. 202. 


(5) Namely, thoſe mentioned above z againſt reſtoring the Authority of the Biſhop of Reme ; againſt Immunities, Sc. — By an Act now made, it was 
alſo injoin*d, That Tithes, and other Profits, ariſing or becoming due during the Vacancy of any Spir.tual Promotion, thall belong to the Perſon that is next 
preſented thereto, toward the payment of the Firit-Fruits. And by ansther, That French Wine ſhould be fold by retail only eight Pence a Gallon ; and 


Sack or Malmnſey for twelve Pence, See Statut, 28 Henry VIII. 
No. 41. VoI. I. 
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1536, of Richard II. From that time, this Family had been tation, to leſſen the horror of their oppreſſions. This may 
continually advanced, fo that in the Reign of Henry VI, be partly true. Nay, it is not unlikely that theſe Men, 
the Earl of Su was honored with the title of Duke. either from a defire to make their court to the King, or 
After that, a Lord of this ſame Family married a Daugh- from a greedineſs to enrich themſelves, exceeded their in- 
ter of the Duke of Clarence, Brother of Edward IV. ſtructions. On the other hand, it is alſo probable, their 
Of this marriage was born, among other Children, Regi- acculers highly aggravated the crimes Jaid to their charge. 
nald de la Pole, or Polus, the Cardinal I am ſpeaking of, However this be, immenſe numbers were extremely dif. 
who conſequently was Couſin to the King (1). Being a pleaſed at the ſuppreſſion of ſo many religious Houſes, 
younger Brother, he was deſigned for the Church, for which were had in great veneration, All the Friers of 
which alſo his natural qualities rendered him very proper, theſe ſuppreſſed Houſes who wiſhed to, become Seculars, 
In his younger years, he made ſo great progreſs in all had a diſpenſation from the King, and the reſt were re- 
the Sciences, that the King intending to raiſe him to the moved to the larger Monaſteries, which were untouched. 
higheſt dignities of the Church, conferred on him the The Churches and Cloyſters were pulled down, and the 
Deanery of Exeter, with ſeveral other Benefices, that he mater ials ſold to the King's uſe. 
might go and finiſh his ſtudies abroad. He went firſt to It may be eaſily judged, the Monks ſpared no pains to ine 
Paris, where he ſtayed ſome years, and forfeited in ſome excite the People to rebel. They found it the more eaſ Ys *. 
meaſure the King's favour, for refuſing to concur with as great diſcontents reigned every where, The nobility = 
his Agents, in procuring the determinations of the French and gentry took it very ill, that the King ſhould have the 
Univerſities in the affair of the Divorce. Notwithſtand- Lands of the ſuppreſled Monaſteries, moſt part whereof 
ing this, he returned into England, where he aſſiſted as were founded by their Anceſtors, Beſides, they were de- 
Dean of Exeter, at the Convocation, which acknowledged prived of the conveniency of providing for their younger 
the King ſupreme Head of the Church of England (2), Children, when they had too many, and of lodging, as 
There is even reaſon to preſume he was not of the num- they travelled, in theſe Houſes, where they were always 
ber of thoſe who oppoſed this new Title, becauſe he kept well entertained. The poor murmured {till louder, be- 
his Deanery ſeveral years after. At length he travelled cauſe multitudes lived by the Alms which were daily diſ- 
into Italy, and lived ſome time at Padua, where he con- tributed in theſe Houſes, In ſhort, the devout Bigots 
tracted a friendſhip with Bembo, Sadeletti, and other cele- thought the Souls of their Anceſtors muſt now lie in 
brated Wits. The reputation he acquired in that Country, Purgatory, ſince ſo many Maſſes which were ſaid for their 
made the King deſirous to recall him, intending to re- deliverance, where abolithed by the ſuppreſſion of the Mo- 
ward his merit, which was univerſally known. But naſteries. 
Pole ſtill declined, on ſome pretence or other to comply The Court hearing of theſe murmurs, endeavoured to D 
with the King's deſire. At laſt, finding delays could compoſe them, by publiſhing the diſorders, diſcovered in 2 
prevail no longer, he was forced to write to the King theſe Houſes. But this ſignified nothing. Beſides that pu4jpuu, * 
the true reaſon of his refuſal, which was, he could not ap- theſe reports were deemed very much aggravated, it was Burna. 
prove either of his Divorce, or ſeparation from the Apoſ- ſaid, why were not theſe abuſes ſeverely puniſhed and re- 
tolick See. Henry, who was extremely deſirous to gain formed, without deſtroying whole Houſes for ever? At laſt, = Kie | 
him, ſent him a writing, containing his Apology, and the Cromwell found an expedient to allay theſe diſcontents e 
reaſons of his proceedings againſt the Pope (3). Upon great meaſure, by adviſing the King to ſell the Lands of »y . 
2 which Pole wrote his Book De Unitate Eccleſiaſtica, the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries at very eaſy rates, and oblige 
Meath es wherein he takes the liberty to ſpeak of the King in very the Purchaſers, under ſevere penalties, to keep up the 
offenſive terms, comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar, and wonted Hoſpitality (5). But this expedient was not capable 
exhorting the Emperor and the reſt of the Princes to of entirely appeaſing the murmurs of the People, though 
turn their Arms againſt him. He was not ſatisfied with the King ſtrove to give them ſome ſatisſaction by re-endow- , 
ſending him his Book in Manuſcript, but cauſed it to be ing one and thirty of theſe Houſes (6). 5 : 
printed and publiſhed (4). Henry provoked, as may be Whilſt People were in this fermentation, the King 8 \ 
eaſily judged, at ſuch a violent and diſrepectful Behaviour, publiſhed, in the name of the Vice-gerent, ſome Injunc- Hal. * 
tried tg allure him into England, by writing to him how tions to regulate the behavior of Perſons in Holy Orders, Burnet. þ 
much he eſteemed his Book, deſiring him withal to come many of whom led very irregular Lives. Theſe Injunc- "x" 4 
and explain ſome difficult paſſages by word of mouth, tions contained nothing but what had been ordained by bu.“ - 
Pole took care not to be thus inſnared. So the King ſeveral Synods (7), and yet the Clergy were extremely 7 i» | 
perceiving this artifice took not effect, diveſted him of all offended, becauſe they could not endure to ſee themſelves m_—_— 
his dignities, the loſs whereof was amply repaired by the ſubject to the orders of the Vice-gerent, by whom, they Hollinghs 
Pope and the Emperor. Some time after, he was rewarded. ſaid, they were going to be inſlaved much more than by 
with a Cardinal's Hat. He thereby became ſtill more the Pope, Thus the inferior Clergy, the Monks and the 
attached to the Pope's intereſt, and a greater enemy to the Bigots being equally concerned in what had been done, 
King, who not being able to reach his Perſon, made his and in what, very probably, was intended to be done, 
Family and Kindred feel the effects of his indignation. inſpiced thoſe on whom they had any influence, with a 
Suppreſſicns The ſuppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries, enacted in ſpirit of Rebellion, which quickly broke out into a 
77 che lſer the laſt Seſſion of the late Parliament, was not executed flame. | 
nn“ till Augu/t, though the Commiſſioners appointed for that The firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire (8), where Dr. Mac- _ 
T. I. Coll. purpoſe had received their inſtructions in April. Proba- #kerel, Prior of Barlings, drew after him a great body of gie. 
P- 143- bly, the King had a mind to ſee the Iſſue of the new Par- Men, whom he headed under the name of Captain Cob- Herbert 
liament before they proceeded, As their report was ſup- ler. The Rebels ſent their grievances to the King in by 
preſſed in the Reign of Queen Mary, it cannot poſitively very humble manner, telling him, they acknowledged his . 
be ſaid what it contained. Thus much is certain, the Supremacy, and were content he ſhould enjoy the Tenths Holling 
adherents of the Pope and the old Religion accuſed them and Firſt-Fruits of the Livings, but withal prayed him 
of committing numberleſs extortions and robberies, and of to adviſe with his Nobility concerning the redreſs of their 
making falſe reports of what they diſcovered in this Viſi- Grievances. This was taxing the King indirectly with 
(1) This is one of the greateſt Miſtakes concerning Families Rapin has been guilty of. Cardinal Pole was no ways related to de la Pole Duke of Suffolk. 
The Cardinal's Father Sir R:chard Pole, Knight of the Garter, was a Welſhman, and married Margaret Daughter of the Duke of Clarence, See Note (3) p. 726. 
(2) He fays himſelf he was not preſent, which ſhews, that at that time he was contented to be ſilent in his Opinion, and that he did not think fit to oppoſe 
what was doing. Burnet, Tom. III. p. 124. 7 
(3) In a Bock writ by Doctor Sampſon. Adem. T. I. p. 221. oy 
(4) Pole's Book was anſwered by Biſhop Srokefly, and Biſhop Tunfal, in a long and learned Letter, directed to Pole. Gardiner publiſhed alſo againſt it, his M1 
Book of True Obedience 3 to which was added a Preface by Benner. Idem. Tom. III. p. 126, Cc. Herbert, p. 182. K 
(5) The Purchaters being obliged to keep up the old Hoſpitality, (which they were to do upon the Penalty of paying every Month ſix Pounds thirteen Shil- a 


lings and four Pence, to be levied by the Juſtices of the Peace, who were impowered to enquire of the Matter) the common fort, who, like thoſe of old, that 
f tollowed Chriſt for the Loaves, were molt concerned for the loſs of a Dinner on Sundays and Holydays, were in a great meaſure ſatisfied ; and the Gentry, by 
[| having good Bargains, were drawn in to like what was done, and to aſſiſt the Crown for ever in the Defence of theſe Laws, their own Intereſts being inter- 
1 woven with the Rights of the Crown. The Commiſſioners, as was but juſt, paid all the Debts of the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries: But when Relicks happened to 
1 be pawned, it ſeems they refuſed to redeem them. Thus one Man loſt forty Pounds which he had lent upon St. Andrew's Finger, except one Qunce of d 
ver with which it was covered. The Wiiters that live near the time ſay, about ten thouſand Friers and Nuns were ſent to ſeele for their Livings. The Ab- 
bots and Priors had ſmall Penſions. Burnet. Herbert. " 
(6) Fiſteen Abbics, and ſixteen Nunneriess The King's Letters Patents for that purpoſe are dated Auguſt 17. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 224. and Collect. 


5.5 1 2. 


(7) The Preamble of theſe Injunctions ran thus: „ In the Name of God, Amen. By the Authority and Commiſſian of the excellent Prince Henry, by 
« the Grace of God King of England and of France, Defender of the Faith, Lord of Ireland, and in Earth ſupreme Head under Chriſt © 
„ England. I Toomas Lord Cromwell, Privy-Seal, and ice-gerent to the King's ſaid Highneſs, for all his Juriſdiction Eccleſiaſtical within this Realm, 
the advancement of the Glery of Almighty God, encreaſe of Virtue, and honour of the King's Majeſty, give and exhibit unto you : 
„tions following, Sc“. This was the firſt Act of pure Supremacy done by the King. For in all that went before, he had the Concurrence of the 2 
Convocationz: They were penned, it is like, by Cranmer. They were not reliſhed by the Majority of the Clergy. The great Profits they made by t 
Images and Relicks, and the Pilgrimages to them, were now taken away; and yet ſevere Impoſitions were laid upon them: A fifth tor Repairs” 4 . 
leaft tor an Exhibitioner, in either of the Univerſities, or ſome Grammar School; and a forticth for Charity 3 which were cried out upon as int crable Burden 
Their Labour was alſo increaſed, and they were bound up to a ſtrict Life. In ſhort, the very ſame Opinions about Pilgrimages, Saints, & 
ing the People in the Chriſtian Religion, in the vulgar Tongue, for which the Lollardi were not long ago burnt, were now fer up by t 


See Burnet's Callecion, Tom. I. p. 160, &c. 


(S) In the beginning of O#zber, occaſioned by the levying of the fifteenth lately granted by Parliament. all, ful. 22g. Sz, p. 573 


Salt was commiſſioned to go againſt them Ocfeber 7, Herbert, p. 205, 
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1536. following the Counſels of Th:mas Cromwell, who was of a 
Jie Grie- mean extraction. Theſe grievances were, That he had 
_— ſupprefled a great number of Monaſteries: That large 


Subſidies had been granted by Parliament without any oc- 
caſion: That he admitted into his Council Perſons of 
mean birth, whoſe fole view was to enrich themſelves, 
inſtead of conſulting the good of the State: That ſeveral 
Biſhops had ſubverted the antient Faith (1), and em- 
braced new Doctrines, at all times condemned by the 
Church: That having ſeen ſo many religious Houſes plun- 
dered, they wete afraid the Churches would undergo the 
ſame ſate. 

de The King returned an anſwer to theſe grievances in a 
large Maniſeſto (2). But as his reaſons were grounded 
ne. upon principles not admitted by the Malecontents, the 
"i Manitcſto had no great effect. Mean while the King 
<pcd. was greatly embarrailed ; his Troops were few, and he 
had certain advice that a like inſurrection was preparing in 
Yorkſhire and other neighbouring Counties. He ordered 
however the Duke of S to march, though with very 
few Troops, and try to ſtop the progreſs of the Rebels. 
But the Duke tinding himſelf too weak, thought it more 
proper to endeavour to appeale the commotion by way of 
Negotiation than by arms. So when he ſent to the Male- 
contents the King's anſwer to their grievances, he took 
occaſion to Jet them know, they ſhould not deſpair of 
pardon, Upon which, ſome of their heads privately ſent 
him word, they had joined with the Rebels only to re- 
claim them, wherein they hoped to ſucceed, provided the 
King would be pleaſed to grant them a general pardon. 
The Duke diſliked not this overture, which afforded him 
an opportunity to write to the King, and ſollicite him in 
their behalf, offering however to march againſt the Rebels 
if he was ordered. At the ſame time, the King received 
news that the Yoriſhire-Men had taken Arms, and as he 
feared the others would join them, made haſte and iſſued 
out a Proclamation, granting an abſolute pardon to all that 
ſhould return to their homes, The Proclamation ſucceed- 
ed according to expectation. The Rebels immediately 
diſperſed, and fo freed the King from great perplexity. 
Some however choſe rather to join the York/hire Rebels 
than accept of the pardon (3). 

The Inſurrection of Yorkſhire was much more dange- 
rous than that of Lincolnſhire. This laſt ſeemed to have 
been accidental and ſudden, The other was in purſuance 
of a ſettled deſign, wherein were concerned ſeveral Per- 
ſons of note, who only waited, before they declared, to 
One Ro- 
bert Aske, a Man of good judgment, headed the Malecon- 
tents of thoſe parts, where the diſtance of the Court, and 
the neighbourhood of Scotland, rendered the People more 
bold than elſewhere, befides that the Monks had ever 
been in more credit in the northern Counties than in all 
the reſt of the Kingdom. Since Fuly, Aste had tried to 
gain the Lord Dacres, who had amuſed him ſome time 
with hopes that his Negotiation would ſucceed. Proba- 
bly, this Lord ſent the King the firſt notice of the Plot. 
At laſt, the Male-contents took arms, and afſembled in 
very great numbers about the end of Auguſt, juſt after 
the Lincolnſhire Rebellion broke out. When they ſaw 
themſelves ſtrong enough, they would not ſuffer the Lords 
and Gentlemen to remain neuter at home, but forced them 
either to fly or join with them, and ſwear they would be 
true to the cauſe, for which they intended to fight. 
'This cauſe was properly Religion, as they plainly inti- 
mated, by putting a Crucifix in their Banners (4). Be- 
ſides, they re-eſtabliſhed the Monks in ſome of the ſup- 
preſſed Monaſteries. As they met with no oppoſition, 
becauſe the King's Forces were employed againſt the 
Rebels of Lincolnſhire, they made great progreſs at firſt, 
and ſtill much greater, after Richmondſbire, Lancaſhire, 
the Biſhoprick of Durham, and the County of We/tmore- 
Ed land ingaged on their fide. George Talbot Earl of Shrews- 
221 bury was the only Perſon that ventured to take arms for 
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the King without receiving his Commiſſion, though he was 1535. 
not ignorant that at ſuch a juncture his proceedings might 

be miſinterpreted. But as he meant well, he hoped the 

King would forgive a fault committed purely for his Ser- 

vice, And indeed the King ſent him a Commiſſion, con- 
ſtituting him his Lieutenant againſt the Rebels, At the 

ſame time, he ordered the Duke of S not to ſtir from 
Lincolnſhire, leſt the Male contents there ſhould think of 

joining thoſe of the North. Moreover, he gave Commiſ- The Dute of 
ſions to ſeveral Lords (5) to levy Troops, whilſt on his pgs 
part, he aſſembled as many as poſſible, in order to form an :e King's 
Army, the command whereof he deſigned for the Duke Fe. 
of Norfolk, But, either from the backwardneſs of the 
People, or for ſome other reaſon, the Army was not ſut- 
ficiently numerous to teſiſt the Rebels. 

Whilſt the King was making his preparations, A5ke was re Arche 
not idle, He approached Pontfract Caſtle, where the WE 4 
Archbiſhop of York and Thomas Lord d' Arcy were, and the L 
forced them to ſurrender the place. As thefe two Lords 3 
were reckoned well- affected to the Pope, many believed hd, 45 5 
they were not ſorry that the want of Proviſions furniſh- are jupc44. 
ed them with a pretence to deliver Pontfra# to the Re- _— | 
bels, and march with them in their other expediti- 
ons (6). Shortly after, Aue took alſo Yerk and Hull, Ti Mev 
and by fair or foul means obliged all the Nobility of the 2% fall, 
Country to join his Army (7). Thus this affair grew 
daily more important, and the Court became apprehenſive 
that the reſt of the Kingdom would follow the example 
of the northern Counties. This apprehenſion was the 
more juſt, as at the ſame time there were in all parts 
Men who made it their buſineſs, to ſpread reports capable 
of inciting the whole Nation to rebel, by putting them in 
fear of the utter ſubverſion of the Religion they had hi- 
therto proſeſſed. 

Mean while, the King choſe to amuſe the Rebels, till * King 
his Army was ready. The zoth of Obey he ſent a7, 
Herald with a Proclamation to be read to the Troops. Re, 
Aske gave the Herald audience, fitting in State with 
the Archbiſhop on the one hand, and the Lord d' Arcy 
on the other, But when he heard the contents of the 
Proclamation, he ſent him away without ſuffering him to 
publiſh it. Henry finding matters were in an ill way, z. Duke 
diſpatched the Duke of Norfolk with what Troops he had / Norfolk 
aſſembled, which were to be joined by thoſe under the 2 1. 
command of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and ſome others R:4el:. 
levied in haſte by the Marquiſs of Exeter (8). But theſe Hall. * 
three ſmall Bodies bore no proportion to the Forces of 3 ; 
the Rebels. So the King found himſelf obliged to pub- 
liſh a Proclamation, commanding all the Nobility to meet 
him [at Northampton] the 7th of November. Mean time, 

Aske, at the head of thirty thouſand Men, advanced to- 

wards Doncaſter, where the Duke of Norfs/4, the Mar- 

quiſs of Exeter, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, were encamp- 

ed with five thouſand Men only, and having no other 

refuge but to defend the paſs of the River between the 

two Armies. But as it was fordable in ſeveral places, Acciden 
they would doubtleſs have been extremely embarraſſed, 2% %%% 
if a great rain, which fell very ſeaſonably, had not made Bal hoy 
the River unpaſlable. I his was certainly a very fortunate f-om being 
accident for the King. If his Troops had been defeated 2% 
on this occaſion, as it was very likely, conſidering their Sew. 
ſmall number, it would have done him an unſpeakable Hollingſh. 
damage. | 

I have before obſerved, that the Duke of Norfolk ap- Sentiment: 
proved not of the alterations made in Religion. And there- 8 
fore, it could not but be very diſagreeable to him to com- of Nortulle. 
mand the King's Army, againſt People who had taken 
Arms in a Cauſe which he could not diſlike. Mean while, 
he ſaw himſelf in a very dangerous ſituation, ſince he was 
as much afraid of conquering as of being conquered. In 
the firſt caſe, a victory over the Rebels would infallibly 
ruin the party he ſecretly favored. In the ſecond caſe, he 
ran the nſque of being ſuſpected by the King, and for- 
feiting his favor. Happily for him, his inability to hurt 


(1) Particularly they complained, that four of their pretended ſeven Sacraments were taken away, and that they ſhould ſoon loſe the other three. Hal”, 


(2) As to the Supprefſion of the Monaſteries, he declared, That it was granted him by all the Nobles Spiritual and Temporal of his Realm, and 
by all the Commons in the ſame, by Act of Parliament, and not ſet forth by any Counlellors of his upon their mere Will and Fancy. Hau, fol. 


229- 


(3) Captain Cobler, with ſeveral others, were taken and executed. Hall, fol. 230. The reſt made their Submiſſion, Ofcber 19. Hillingſh. p. 941. 


(4) Their March was called the Pilgrimage of Grace, and to inveigle the People, ſome Prieſts rnarched before them with Croſſes in their Hands. 
In their Banners they had a Crucifix with the five Wounds and a Chalice, and every one wore en his Sleeve as a Badge, an Emblem of the five 
Wounds of Chrift, with the Name of Feſus wrought in the midft. All that joined them took an Oath, “ That they entered into this Pigrimage of 
* Grace, for the Love of God, the Preſervation of the King's Perſon and Iſſue, the pur ifying the Nobility, and driving away all baſe- born and evil 
*© Cuunſellors ; and for no particular Profit of their own, nor to do Diſpleaſure to any, nor to kill any for Envy, but to take before them the Croſs 
** of Chriſt, his Faith, the Reftitutton of the Church, and the Suppreſſion of Hereticks, and their Opinions- Theſe were ſpecious Pretences 80 
People fiocked about their Croſſes and Standards in ſuch Numbers, that they grew forty thouſand ſtrong. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 229. Hall fol. 230. 


Stow, p. 574. 


(5) Particularly to Cee Stanley Earl of Derby, Octaber 17. At the fame time, George Haſtings Earl of Huntingdon, and Thomas Manners Earl of 


Rutland, ſent the King offers of their Service. Herbert, p. 206. 
(6) They were both made to take tHe Oath in the Note above. 


(7) Henry Clifford Earl of Cumberland (17 Hen. VIII.) Grandſon of the Lord Clifford, ſlain in the firſt of Edzw. IV. held out his Caftle of St/pron 
againſt all that Force, though five hundred Gentlemen (retained at his Coſt| had deſerted him. Sir Ra/pb Evers alſo detended 'Searboeraugh Caſtle till 
he was reliev2d, though himlelf and Men had nothing but Bread and Water for twenty Days, Herber!, p. 206, 


(8) Henry Courtney, 


the 
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1836. the Rebels, freed him from this embarraſſment, by afford- 
ing him a pretence to proceed with him by way of Nego- 
tiation, As he held intelligence with ſome of their Lea- 
ders, he ſo ordered it by their means, that they came to 
a reſolution to preſent a very humble Petition to the King. 
That done, they acquainted the Duke with it, intreating 

A Trice him to ſecond it with his intercſt, The Duke readily 
2 22 granted their requeſt ; but told them, that to obtain a fa- 
„% Hg. Vorab'e anſwer from the King, there muſt be a ceſſation of 
Lertbut. Arms, during which he took upon him to go himſelf and 
preſent their Peti:ion. This propoſal being accepted, the 
ceſlation was concluded, and the Duke departed for Len- 
lan (1). At ſuch a juncture, this ceſlation was very advan- 
tag ious to the King, becauſe his Army being very weak, 
he w-nted time to raiſe more Forces. For this very cauſe, 
many of the Rebels ſeeing that, contrary to all reaſon, 
the King had leiſure given him to aſſemble his Troops, 
and imagining they were betrayed by their Leaders, with- 
drew to their homes (2). 
ny 1 The diſcord which began to ſpread among the Rebels, 
gave the King ſome hopes of coming oft upon eaſy Terms. 
And therefore he delayed ſending an anſwer to their Pe- 
tition, expecting their Army would diſperſe by degrees (3). 
But the Leaders perceiving at length that the Court pur- 
poſely prolonged the Negotiation, and that thoſe delays 
muſt utterly ruin their affairs, renewed their Hoſtilities, 
and reſolved once more to attack the Royal Army. Had 
this reſolution been executed, it would have, probably, 
changed the face of affairs very much; but another great 
rain ſo ſwelled the River which parted the two Armies, 
that it was not poſſible for them to paſs it (4). The 
King hearing of this, thought it neceſſary to give them 
fome ſort of ſatisfaction, for fear they ſhould execute their 
Artifices of reſolution before he was ready. To this end, he ſent 
the e them an anſwer to their Petition (5); but it was ex- 
last. preſled in ſuch general terms, that they could not depend 
upon what was promiſed therein, At the ſame time, he 
propoſed, that if they would fend three hundred Deputies 
to Pencaſlcy, Commiſſioners ſhould meet them there, and 
treat of a Peace, His aim was to gain time, in hopes, 
the three hundred Deputies would difagree, and their 
diflention, by prolonging the Negotiation, give him time 
Niet. to prepare his Army. A few days after, the Duke of 
Nerfelk returning to Doncaſter, ſent word to the Rebels 
that he had brought them a general pardon, ten only ex- 
cepted, fix of whom were named, and four not. But 
this pardon was unanimouſly rejected, becauſe the fix 
Perſons named were ſome of the heads, and every one 
was in fcar of being one of the four whom the King had 
reſerved. And indeed, the King had no other view but 
o ſow diſcord among them, and make way for the Treaty 
at Dencafter, which they accepted at laſt, and ſent their 
three hundred Deputies thither (6). The Court had ex- 
pected, theſe Deputies would never agree about their de- 
mands, and fo would aftord the time that was wanted, 
C»ſcr-%4 et But as it was ealy for the Leaders to diſcover the Court's 
Duucaitre intention, they gave the Deputies their inſtructions in 
writing, from which they were not to depart. Theſe 
infiructions contained ten Demands, which the Deputies 
made at the conference held at Doncaſter the 6th of De- 
cember, 


7. Ric, I. They demanded a general pardon, without any ex- 
Dunuandi. ception. 
e II. That a Parliament ſhould be held at York. 

. III. "That a Court of Juſtice ſhould be erected there, 
that the Inhabitants of the northern Counties might not 
be brought to London upon any Law-Suit. 

IV. That ſome Acts of the late Parliaments which 
were too grievous to the People, ſhould be repealed (7). 
V. That the Princeſs Mary ſhould be declared Legiti- 
mate. 
VI. That the papal Authority ſhould be re-eſtablifhed 
upon the old foot. 
VII. That the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries ſhould be reſtored 
to their former State. 
VIII. T hat the Lutherans and all innovators in Reli- 
gion ſhould be puniſhed ſeverely, 
IX. That Thomas Cromuell, and Audley Lord Chancel- 
lor, ſhould be removed from the Council, and excluded 


' veighed againſt the King of France, intimating, he Was a 
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X. That Lee and Leighton, Viſitors of the Monaſteties, 1 
ſhould be impriſoned, and brought to account for their 
briberies and extortions. 


336, 


As the Deputies had not power to qualify theſe de- 7 0 
mands, fo the King's Commiſſionets were not authorized 5 >, 
to grant them. The King took care not to deſtroy in a 
moment the work of many years. Thus the conference 
ended without any fruit. The Duke of Nerfelk was very 7'* Dk | 
ſorry to fee that the affair was like to be decided by Arms, 1 N 
He heartily wiſhed, the King would grant the Rebels all Ms 
their demands; but knew too well his humour and cha- wit. 
racter, to venture to make him ſuch a propoſal. Mean 
while, he was extremely embarraſſed. He muſt either be- 2 
tray the King's intereſt, or reſolve to fight the Rebels, leben. 
contrary to his own inclination, and with great danger 
of a defeat. At leaſt, he could not avoid, purſuant to 
the intent of the Court, to prolong the affair till the King 
was ready to march, and then he ſaw, the ruin of the 
Rebels was inevitable. In this perplexity, he choſe to u 
write to the King, that the number of the Rebels daily Pan. 
increaſing, there was danger of their making ſome at- fit: 
tempt which it would be difficult to reſiſt ; and therefore, 
to prevent the threatened miſchief, it was his opinion, if 
his Highneſs pleaſed, that ſome of their demands ſhould 
be granted. Upon this Letter, the King impowered him 
to offer them a general pardon without exception (8), 
and promiſe them in his name, that the next Parliament 
ſhould be held in the North. But withal, he ordered 
him not to make uſe of theſe remedies except in extre- 
mity, and when there was no other reſource. The 
Duke receiving theſe Powers, thought proper to uſe them 
without delay, fince it was the only way to free him 


from his preſent embarraſſment. He was unwilling open- 4 
ly to betray the King's intereſts, and on the other hand, 4 
did not cate to be inſtrumental in the Rebels deſtructi- 4 
on, whoſe ſentiments he approved, though he durſt not . "6 
ſhew it. So, after having, by his Correſpondents, pre- 73, f : 
vailed with the Leaders to comply with the King's offers, ««! / « = 
the agreement was concluded, and every Man returned 3 
to his home, to the great ſorrow of the Monks and Bi- = C: 
gots, who had expected quite another thing from their | 4 P, 
efforts to excite the People to rebel (9). But this agree- A 
ment hindered not the Friers and Eccleſiaſticks of thoſe 3 


parts, from continuing to foment among the People a Spi- 


rit of Rebellion, which broke out again, as we ſhall ſee EE 

hereafter, Something muſt now be ſaid of the Emperor's q — 

affairs with the King of France, wherein all Europe was | w 

concerned, 10 
When Francis I. began the War in Savey, about the Afi i A 

end of the laſt year, the Emperor was in S:cily, upon his . * * 

return from his Tunis expedition, but unable to affiſt the P x; 

Duke of Savey. This made him chuſe to try to cool the bel. 

King of France's ardor by a Negotiation, till he could * > 

aid his Ally. The death of Franceſco Sforza, which hap- 

pened in the mean time, furniſhed him with an oppor- 

tunity. He intimated to the French Ambaſſador reſiding 

at his Court, that he would not diſpoſe of the Duchy 

of Milan, till he knew the King of France's ſentiments. 

Francis being informed of it, demanded the Duchy for NI 

his ſecond Son the Duke of Orleans, and the Emperor #** * | 


put him in hopes, he would give it to his third Son the l“ 


Duke of Angoulfme, upon certain terms, which left it in 
his power to prolong the Negotiation as much as he pleaſed. 
And indeed, he amuſed him in this manner till April 1536, 
one while inſiſting upon the Perſon of the Duke of Angou- 
lime, another while ſeeming inclined to confer the Duchy 
on the Duke of Orleans. Francis willing to end this at- 
fair, and knowing, the Emperor intended to go to Kome, 
ſent the Cardinal of Lorrain for a poſitive anſwer, but 
leſt the events of the War ſhould bring ſome obſtacle to 
this Negotiation, he ordered Admiral Brion, who com- 
manded in Piedmont, to ceaſe hoſtilities. 

Whilſt the Cardinal of Lorrain was on his journey, ee 
the Emperor arriving at Rome, went, a few days after, f . 
to a publick Conſiſtory, which was aſſembled at his re- % ., 
queſt, There, beſore the Pope and the Cardinals, he in, t 
the ſole Author of the Wars that had afflicted Europe did, bi 
ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne. He thence took N72 


. * A $ . tb the | 
fiom the next Parliament, occaſion to ſay, that inſtead of ſhedding ſo much innocent French K 2 
in ſing 
(1) Togcther with Sir Ra/pb Electer and Rebert Beet, whom the Rebels ſent with him, Herbert, p. 206. Combat. 


(2) Run.vurs were induftruully foread among them, that ſeme of their Chiefs would compound for themſelves, and leave the reſt to the Gallows- 


Herbert, ibid. 


(3) He alſo detained E:ccter and Boxer, under pretence, that the Rebels had broken the Ceſſation. Bid. 1 
(4) The ſeccnd Swelling of the River was net, according to Herbert, &c. till aſter the Conſerence at Doncaſter, when the Rebels, upon the King 5 re” 


ting their Demands, reſolved to attack Dencafier. p. 207, 
(F) By the Duke of Nerf#/#. Herbert, ibid. 


(6) Among whom were Fobn Loid creep, Lord Latimer, Jobn Lord Lumley, Thomas Lord 4 Arcy, Sir Themas Percy, Rebert Aile, &c. who were de 
treat with the Duke of Norſo/k, Sir Milliam Firz-William Adrmural of England, &c. Herbert, ibid. 


(7) Namely, Thaſe tor the laſt Subtidy, being a Fittecnth, tor Ulcs, tor making of Words Miſpriſion of Treaſon, ſor the Clergy's paying their Tenths 


and Firſi-Fruits to the King. Herbert, p. 207. 


(8) Their Pardon was ſix ned by King Henry at Richmond, December 7. Herbert, p. 207. 
40) The King icnt allo a long Aniwer to their Demande, which the Reader may ſes in Burnet, Tom. I. p. 232. and Herbert, p. 207. 


Blood, 


5 


1 


% Forces- 


Book XV. 20. 
rs. Blood, it would be better to decide their quarrel by ſingle 
18 Combat with Sword and Poignard, [ in their Shirts ] in 
ſome Ifland, or in a Boat. But the next day, the French 
Ambaſſador demanding whether he deſigned to challenge 
the King his maſter, he replied, he had no ſuch intention; 
but meant only, that the expedient he propoſed ſeemed to 
him more reaſonable than a War. 

Some time after, the Emperor being at Sienna, the 
Cardinal of Lerrain waited on him, and in his Audien- 
ces, diſcovered he had never intended to give the Duchy 
of Milan to a Prince of the Royal Family of France. 
He writ therefore to the King, that he was to expect 
War. And indeed, the Emperor was now aflembling all 
his Forces, propoſing to bring three Armies into the 
Field, one in Piedmont, which he intended to command 
in perſon, another in Picard), and a third in Champagne. 
This deſign was already fo publick, that Francis could 


| Foncl®Þ not be ignorant of it. So, believing the Emperor meant 
y _— of tO make his moſt powerful effort in Picardy, he recalled 


* 


A 


nu. Emperer 
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4 laly. the greateſt part of his Army in Piedmont, having ordered 


Turin and his other conqueſts in that Country to be well 
ſtored with Ammunition, 

The French Troops quitting Piedmont, the Emperor 
cauſed Turin to be inveſted, and during the Siege, headed 


marches into 


Provence · 0 
Francs his Army, and marched towards Provence, Francis, who 
Pi was then at Lyons, ſpeedily provided Marſeilles with ne- 


ceſſaries, and ordered two Camps to be fortified, one at Ca- 
vaillon, under the command of the Marſhal de Montmo- 
yency, the other at Valence, where he came himſelf, 
There he received the ſad news of the death of his Son 
the Dauphin, poiſoned by Montecuculli. 
The Fmperrre The Emperor having entered Provence, took Aix, and 
ien, then laid Siege to Marſeilles, which was begun the 25th 
— 3 of Auguſt, and raiſed the gth of September. He had fo 
the Hicge, ill taken his meaſures, that not knowing how to ſubſiſt 
his Army in Provence, he was forced to retire in the ut- 
moſt diſorder, not without danger of being defeated in 
his retreat, if Francis had thought proper to attack him. 
-_ rev He came to Genoa the zd of O#ober, and imbarked for 
Spain, This was the ſucceſs of the Provence expedition, 
which he had been long meditating, _ and by means of 
which he hoped to give a mortal wound to France. 

Whilſt the Emperor was waging War in Provence, 
the Count of Naſſau entered Picardy with an Army of 
thirty thouſand Men, and took Guiſe by ſtorm. After 
that, he beſieged Peronne, which was relieved by the 
Duke of Guiſe. 

Marriage of Francis returning to Paris with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, 
— King of at having diſappointed the Emperor's deſigns, met upon 
otland - 
with Mag- the way Fames V, King of Scotland, who was come to de- 
dilenef mand his Daughter Magdalen in marriage. He was not 
. weY without great difficulty prevailed with to grant his requeſt, 
Mezerai. © becauſe the Princeſs being _— it was thought marriage 
would but ſhorten her days. However, the King of Scot- 
land ex preſſing a very earneſt deſire for the Marriage, 
it was concluded in December, and the Nuptials were cele- 
brated the iſt of January 1537. Let us return now to 
the affairs of England. 


Campaign in 
P. cardy. 


1537. The Northern Rebellion was appeaſed, but in ſuch a 
Hemy manner, that the cauſe ſtill ſubſiſted, the Male- contents 
= uo having received no redreſs of their Grievances, except on- 
the Rebels, ly that the King had promiſed to call a Parliament in 
— the North, which be never intended to do. The pre- 

net. 


tence he uſed was, that they left in the Monaſteries the 
Monks, they had reftored. But this was a precarious ex- 
cuſe, if ever there was one, ſince it was not their buſi- 


neſs to turn them out, but the King's, who had the 


(1) And the Earl of Sbrewshury. Herbert, p. 211- 


HENRY VIII. 


(2) The Contents of the Oath they took, were, [I. To revoke all- Oaths and Promiſes made in the former Iaſurrection, asking the King's For- 


817 


power in his own hands, whereas they had nothing more 
to ſay, after quitting their Arms. The King knowing 
how the People of the North ſtood affected, ordered the 
Duke of Norf31k (1) to remain there with his Army, to 
keep them in awe. So the Duke was employed for ſome 
time, with cauſing Perſons of all conditions to ſwear to 
be true to the King (2), a very improper remedy for ſuch 
ſort of evils, ſince the ſame compulſion which extorts Oaths 
from a diſcontented People, ſerves alſo for pretence to 
break them upon occaſion. In the mean time, Ae, who A. 
had commanded the Rebels, was ordered to Court, where xg 
he was well received; but the Lord d' Arcy, who had 

not ſo readily obeyed the like order, was ſent to the 
Tower, upon his arrival at London, 

Shortly after, two Gentlemen of the North, Nicolas yt cn 
Muſgrave and Thomas Tilly, put themſelves at the head e 
of eight thouſand Male-contents, and appeared before Car- 5 
liſle, in order to take the City, But being repulſed, and S., 
thereupon ſuddenly attacked by the Duke of Norfolk, they Hollingh, 
were entirely routed. Muſgrave had the good fortune Herbert. 
to eſcape, but 77/ % and ſeventy four others taken with 
him, were hanged on the Walls of Carlifle. Sir Francis 
Bigod and one Halam with another body of Rebels, at- 
tempted at the ſame time to ſurprize Hull; but were 
made Priſoners themſelves, and executed, 

Theſe attempts rendered the King ſo fierce, that he Azke and 
put to death Ae and the Lord d' Arcy, notwithſtand- 1 1 
ing the general pardon to appeaſe the firſt Inſurrection. tony 
The Lord d' Arcy accuſed the Duke of Norſk of favour- Hall. 
ing the Rebels, which perhaps was too true, But the fen 
Duke cleared himſelf, or rather, the King thought not fit Hollinghh. 
ſtrictly to examine this accuſation (3), Mean while, as he 
knew, the Emperor was contriving ſome Plot in Ireland, 2 op 
he gave order that Thomas Fitz-gerald, Son of the late — 
Earl of Kildare, and five of his Uncles, after a long im- 1 deerb. 
priſonment at London, ſhould ſuffer death for a terrour to _ 8 
the Iriſb. But the Earl of Aildarés youngeſt Son had 810. Ee 
the good fortune to eſcape, and fled for refuge to Car- Herbert. 
dinal Pole (4). | 

The King could not be perſwaded but that it was es " 
the Monks who moſt contributed to preſerve and foment ſuppreſe all 
the People's diſcontents. He conſidered them as the chief the Monafte- 
Authors of the late Inſurrections, and conſequently as his 7 _ 
perſonal Enemies. He believed to ſee in their behavior, Hervere, 
that if they had power, they would not ſpare him, and 
therefore he projected their ruin, to prevent their deſigns. 

Herein he found two conſiderable advantages, the one to 

free himſelf from his enemies, and the other to enjoy 

their ſpoils. It is not to be doubted, this laſt conſidera- 

tion had alſo a ſhare in his projet of vengeance upon 

them, The ſuppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries having 

only whetted his appetite, he reſolved to ſuppreſs all the 

reſt and ſeize their immenſe poſſeſſions (5). The more He afprines * 
eaſily to accompliſh his deſign, he uſed the ſame means, he AH Li. 
had practiſed to ſuppreſs the leſſer Monaſteries ; that is, {ſurace. 

he appointed a very ſtrict Viſitation of thoſe that remain- 

ed, not queſtioning but the diſcoveries which ſhould be 

made, would promote his deſign. 

The 12th of Oclaber the Queen was delivered of a #6 of 
Prince, who was called Edward. But his birth coſt his {5 
Mother her life, who died two days after her delivery (6). Hall. 

As the King had cauſed his two Daughters by his for- Herbert, 

mer marriages to be declared Illegitimate, nothing could on . 

be more acceptable than the birth of a Son, who put the 

ſucceſſion of the Crown out of all diſpute. And there- Edward 

fore in a few days he conterred on him, as his Heir appa- 4 5 

rent, the title of Prince of Males, Duke of Cornwal, and Hess 7 
Hall, 


1537. 
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giveneſs on their Knees. 2. To be true to the King, his Heirs, and Succeffors. 3. To obſerve and maintain all Acts of Parliament, ſince the firſt 
Year of the King's Reign. 4+ Not to take Arms again, but by the King's Authority. 5. To apprehend all Seditious Perſons. 6. To remove all 
the Monks and Nuns, they had reinplaced in the late diſſolved Monafteries. Herbert, p. 211. 
(3) Ade had left the Court without Leave, and being taken again, was hanged in Chains on a Tower in Tork, The Lord 4 Arcy and the Lord 
were arraigned at Weſtminſter, before the Marquiſs of Exeter, then High-Steward, and found guilty of Treaſon. The Lord Hufſy was beheaded 
— the Lord 4 Arcy on Tower-bill, the 2oth of June, and buried in St. Berolpb's Church. He endeavoured to purge himielf, that he was 
forced to a Compliance with them; and \ pleaded, that the long Services he had done the Crown for fifty Years, he being Fourſ:ore, together with 
his great Age and Infirmity, might mitigate the King's Diſpleaſure. He died much lamented, every Body thinking he kad hard Meaſure. Sir Re- 
vert Conſtable was | hanged at Hull 5 Sir Tabs Bulmer, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Stepben Hamilton, Nicolas Tempeſt, and William Lumley, ſuffered at Ty- 
burn ; and Margaret Cheney, alias, Lady Bulmer, was burned in Smithfield. Hall, fol. 232. Stow, p. 574. Burnet, Tom. 1: p. 234+ 
(4) Gerald Fita- Gerald the eighth Earl of Kildere, was made Deputy of Ireland, in 1515, and again in 1524 But a Quarrel arifing between 
him and James Butler Earl of Offory, the Earl of Kildare was charged with Male- Adminiſtration, and ordered by King Henry to repair to London, 
At his Departure, he left his Son Tema Deputy in his room ; who, upon a falſe report, that his Father, (then a Priſoner in the Tower) was be- 
headed, defied King Heury and his Authority, proclaimed open War, and applied to the Emperor for aſſiſtance 3 wheteupon, he and five of his Uncles 
were attainted, and upon the King's ſending an Army into Ireland, were taken, and brought over to Londen, and now beheaded on February 3. 
Gerald Fitz Gerald, the "Earl of Kildare's" yourgeft Son was packt up in a Bundle of Clothes and conveyed to Ireland, and fo to France, and from 


thence. to the Low-Countriesy in both which Places being required of our King, he at length fled to Cardinal Pole, who finding him a fit Iaſtrument 


tor his purpoſe, kept him till he might be reſtored to his Country and Place. Herbert, p. 212, 181, 

( la the Records of this Year there are extant, the Surrenders of three Monafteries only; namely, of the Abbey of Furmſe in Lincolnſhire, on 
April g, valued at nine hundred and Pounds 'a Year. Of Bermondſey in „ June 1, valued five hundred and forty eight Pounds, a of 
Buſbliſbam, or Hiſptam, in Berkſhire, Fuly 5, valued two hundred and thirty ſeven Pounds. Bernet, Tom. f. p. 235. Collect. p. 143. 

(6) The Queen was delivered at Hampten-Cturr, and died the 24th of October, as appears in a Journal written by Cecil, that was in twelve Days 
after Edward's Birth : So it is in the Heal Office: pe Correct. to Burnet, Tom. 3. P. 406, 419- She died not by the Cruelty of = 
Surgecns ripping up her Felly to make way for the Prince's Birth, as ſome Writers gave out, but as the Original” Lettefs yet extant, ſhow, the died, 


Alter being well delivered, of a Diſtemper incident to Women in that Condition. Burnet, Tom. 3. ibid, Queen Fax was buricd* in the Quire at 


Windſor, whoſe loſs fo much afflifted the King, he having always found her Diſcreet, Humble, and Loyal, that notwichſtandiag ſome goog Ofc;s, be 
continued a Widewer above two Years, Herbert," p. 212. | | 
9 X 
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f 15 Seymmur the Queen's Brother, and the new- born Prince's with advantage, he had concluded the Truce with Francis, 1997 

| incle, Earl of Hertford (t). | | in hopes it would ſoon be followed by a Peace. He per. 
Uncle, Earl of Hertford ( -— ä red by a P p 

i The War Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the War ſtill ceived, the Smalcaldick League woul be an everlaſting oh. 

4 rencinues be- continued between the Emperor and the King of France, ſtacle to the execution of his vaſt Projects, by Francis 

1 oy but was interrupted in Picardy by a ſix months Truce and Henry's endeavours to gain it to their intereſts, So, 

3 Francis, concluded in July, which was followed by another in his chief aim was to diſſolve that League, that he might 

| Pola. November, for Italy. As by the laſt Truce, it was agreed afterwards proceed againſt England with all the Forces of 

k/ Pendy and that each ſhould keep what he poſſeſſed, the Duke of Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low- Countries (2). 

N Ialy. Savoy remained equally deſpoiled by his enemies, and by Henry eaſily judged, Gharles V and Francis I, had a. w_ 
thoſe he had called to his aſſiſtance; the common fate of greed to a Truce, only in order to conclude a Peace very Fins] * 
petty Princes | ſoon, which would rob him of the aſſiſtance of France, lie iy 

Death of the The Queen of Scotland died in 707 to the great joy So, finding he had no refuge but in his own Forees, in 2 alt 
Yuen of of thoſe who dreaded the progreis of the Reformation, caſe of attack, he conſidered early of means to prevent Herr © 
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537. Earl of Cheer. At the ſame time, he created Edward 


Scotland. hecauſe that Princeſs had been educated by her Aunt the 
* Queen of Navarre. Buchanan ſays, the Cuſtom of wear- 
ing Mourning was firſt introduced into Scotland on occa- 
ſion of her death, which Cuſtom, though of forty years 
ſtanding, was however not yet eſtabliſhed in his time. 
James V James V removed the uneaſineſs of thoſe, who were afraid 
r of his being biaſſed by the deceaſed Queen in favor of the 
Guile 4 new Religion, by demanding in Marriage Mary Guiſe 
Marriage» Siſter of the Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain. 
Degen in The affairs of Religion daily grew more important in 
Germany «- a great part of Europe, by reaſon of the progreſs of the 
__ 3 Reformation, Thoſe who had embraced it, wiſhed only 
mo” to live in quiet with liberty of Conſcience, But this was 
what the old Religion would never allow them. The glory 
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himſelf from all other incumbrances, and attack th 


Inſurrections at home, which muſt have greatly emba- Bure:, 


raſſed him, if he ſhould be engaged in a foreign War, He 
knew, the Monks hated him mortally. They were the 
Perſons that inſpired the Engliſb with a Spirit of Rebel- 


lion, the more dangerous, as Religion was the principal 


Cauſe. So, to deprive the Pope and the Emperor of ſuch 
a ſupport in his own Realm, he reſolved to ſuppreſs al! 
the religious Houſes ſtill remaining in England. He had a 
farther motive, which was not inconſiderable, namely, to 
have a Fund ſufficient to maintain the War, without be- 
ing forced to over-burden his Subjects. But as the ſup- 
preſſion of part of the Monaſteries had already occaſicned 
troubles in the Kingdom, it was likely, the ſuppreſſion 
of all would raiſe ſtill greater. Wherefore he belicved he 
ſhould prevent all commotions, by removing the People's 
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of God, and zeal for the intereſts of the Church, ſerved veneration for the Monks. To this end, the report of Hens j.4: 
for pretence to this refuſal, But the real Cauſes were, the laft Viſitation being brought to him, he ordered it to {it fe 
firſt, The pride of moſt Men, who cannot bear to be be immediately publiſhed. Very probably, the Facts in- 775 — 
7 0 . 1 : aft V.fta. 
told that their opinions are wrong. Secondly, The tem- ſerted concerning the diſorderly lives of the Friers and mn, 
poral intereſt of the Clergy, who, wherever the Refor- Nuns, were ſet forth ſo as to be ſubſervient to the King's vie. 
mation was eftabliſhed, ſaw themſelves deprived of their deſigns (3). But what conduced moſt to recover People Semen 
rich Benefices ; the Revenues of the Church being ap- out of their ſuperſtitious fondneſs for the religious Houles, “ 3 


plied by the Reformed to uſes very different from thoſe was the diſcovery of the frauds committed there with re- =_ 


in which they had hitherto been employed. Thirdly, The 

Pope's intereſts, who daily loſt his Subjects, his Reve- 

They are ſe- nues, his Credit, his Authority. There was another 
paves to particular Cauſe in Germany, which inflamed the troubles 
© occaſioned by Religion, and that was, the Emperor and 

his Brother the King of the Romans, had formed a de- 

ſign to uſe the pretence of obliging the Proteſtants to re- 

Coimances Enter the Pale of the Church, For this reaſon, inſtead of 
+7 + Fre- healing, they fomented the diviſions to the utmoſt of their 
b. power. The Proteſtants complained, among other things, 
that a Council was called at Mantua, contrary to an ex- 

preſs promiſe that it ſhould be in Germany. Beſides, they 

meant not to ſubmit to the deciſions of a Council, where 

the Pope preſided, and which, as they perceived, would 

The Empe- be far from being free. The Emperor amuſed them with 
ror's evaſive Evaſive anſwers, till things ſhould be ready to attack 
Arſwere. them. Mean while, the Pope, having deferred the ope- 


ſpect to Relifts and Images. Had the buſineſs been only P 213, 
the debaucheries of the Monks and Nuns, it might have nn 


been objected, that it ſufficed to make ſtrict inquiry of 
thoſe who were guilty, and to puniſh them ſeverely. But 
for the pious frauds ( as they are called, ) it could hardly 
be thought but that the whole Society was concerned. 
For this reaſon therefore, the King, to make them as vi- 
ſible as the Sun, took care publickly to expoſe the coun- 
terſeit Relicks found in the Monaſteries, and the Springs 
by which the Images of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary; 
or any of the Saints were made to move, which was 
looked upon by the ignorant rmultitude as the effect of a 
divine Power. If the Reader deſires to ſee a particular 
account of theſe pious Impoſtures, he will find it, though 
withal very ſhort, in the Hiſtory of the Reformation of 


England. Theſe frauds being thus detected, whatever Hal. 


had ſerved to engage the People in ſuperſtition, was by 


Stow. 
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ning of the Council from May to November, charged in the King's order burnt in Publick (4). But what grieved * 
that Interval the Cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole, Bem- the Votaries moſt was, to ſee the Bones of Thomas Becket, ****" F 
bo, all Perſons of great reputation, to examine wherein commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury , publickly _ 
The Pipe er, the Church wanted Reformation. "Theſe able Divines burnt. They accuſed the King of acting from a motive Se, 


ders Conm'ſ- found nothing amiſs as to the Doctrines. They only of a ſacrilegious Avarice, in order to have a pretence to ( 


2 drew up, as to Diſcipline, a liſt of ſundry trifles, which, ſeize the rich Shrine of that Saint, whereon, beſides other — | 


State of the in their opinion, deſerved to be rectified. To theſe alone precious Stones, was a very fine Diamond, offered in 1179 Hemer 
Church and 1 the Reformation ought to be confined. by Henry I, King of France, when he came in Pilgri- 


33 ean While, the Emperor was very ſeriouſly thinking mage to Canterbury (5). This proceeding ſo exaſperated 


re sDe/igns. of the affairs of Germany, though he took great care to the Adherents of the old Religion, that they writ in a 
conceive his deſigns from the Proteſtants. In order to free moſt virulent manner to Reme againſt the King, com- 


(1) Sit William Fitz Williams was made Earl of Southampton, and in March following Sir Wikia m Paulet Treaſurer of the King's Houſe, was 
created Lord St, Fobn, and Sir Fobn Ruſſel Controler, Lord Ruſſel. Herbert, p. 212. 

(2) This Year, the manner of caſting Pipes of Lead for Conveyance of Water under Ground, was firſt invented by Robert Brock, one of the King's 
Chaplains ; Robert Cooper Goldſraith making the Inftruments, and putting the Invention firſt in practice. Hellingh. p. 944+ 

(3) Of the Conteiſhms then made to the Viſitors, there is only now one extant, which, prebably, eſcaped the Deſtruction of all Papers of that 
kind in Queen Mary's Time. It is from the Benedifines of St. Andrews in Nerthamptorf, wherein they acknowledge their paſt ill Life, for which 
ne Pit 3 Hell was ready to ſwallow them up. They confeſs, they had neglected the Worſhip of Ged, lived in Idlenefs, Gluttony, Senſuality, @c- 

wrnet, Tom. 1 p- 237, ; 

(4) And here, ſays Loid Herbert, out of eur Records I ſhall mention ſome of the Images and Relicks to which the Pilgrimages of theſe times 
brought Devotion and Offerings 5 as our Lady's Gizdle ſhowed in eleven places, and her Milk in eight- The Felt of St. Thomas of Lancaſter; a Re- 
medy for the Head-ach; the Penknife and Boots of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and a piece of his Shirt, much reverenced by great-bellied Women ; 
the Coals that roaſted St. Laurence; two or three heads of St. Urſula ; Malchus's Ear; and the pairing of St. Edmund's Nails; the Image of an 
Angel with one Wing, which brought hither the Spear's Head that pierced Chriſt's Side; an Image of our Lady, with a Taper in her Hand, which 
burnt nine years together without waſting, till one forſwearing himſelf thereon, it went out, and was now found to be but a piece of Wood, The 
Crucifix «f Boxley in Kent, commonly called the Rood of Grace, was a famous Impoſture, to which many Pilgrimages were made, being contrived 
ſo 4s to be able, by the help of Springs, to roll the Eyes, and move the Lips, to bow, to ſhake the Head, Hands and Feet» It was ſhewed publickly 
at Paul's Croſs, by J<bn Biſbop of Rechefler, and after a Sermon upon it, there broken in pieces, Feb. 24. Another great Impoſture was at Holes in 
G/oucefter ſhire, where the blcod of Chriſt brought from Feruſalem was ſhowed in a Chriſtal Vial, and was ſaid to have this Property, That if a Man 
was ina marital Sin, and not abſo lved, he could not fee it. Therefore every Man that came to behold this Miracle, was forced to continue t© make 
Presents, till he bribed Heaven to give him the fight of ſo bleſſed a Relict. This was now diſcovered to be the blood of a Duck 1enewed every 
| week, and the one fade of the Vial was fs thick, that there was no ſecing through it, but the other was tranſparent. It was ſo placed near the 
| Altar, that one in a ſecret place behind could turn which fide he pleaſed outward, There was brought out of Wales a huge Image of Wocd, called 
1 Darvel Gatheren, which ſerved for fuel to burn one Frier Ferre, who adviſed People in Confeflion not to believe the King's Supremacy- Beſ.des 
U lich, the Itnages of our Lady of Walfingham, cf Ipftorch, of tenriſe, of Iſlington, and St. Jabs of Ofuiften, called otherwiſe Mr. Jeb 5 who 
| was faid to ſhut up the Devil in a Boot, and many others, were publickly burnt. Herbert, p. 213. Compl. Hift, Stew, p- $75 
] (5) For three hundred years he was accounted one of the greateſt Saints in Heaven, as appears from the accoynts of the Leger-books of the Of- 
| ferirgs io the three greateſt Altars in Chriſt's Church in Canterbury. In one year there was offered at Chriſt's Altar, 4/. 2x. 6 d. At the Vir- 

gin“ Altar, 634. 5s, 6d, But at St. Thomas's, $324, 125. 3d. The next year the cdds grew greater: At Chrift's Altar not a Penny; at the 
| Virgin's only 44. 1 4 84; but at St. Thomas's, 9541. 65 34. The rich Stone was offered by Lewis VII of France, which our King ſet in 4 
Ring ard wore on his Thumb. The Spoil of the Shrine in Gold ard precicus Stones filled two Cheſts, which were ſo heavy, that they were 4 
| Load to eight ſtrong Men to carry them out of the Church. His name was ſtruck out of the Kalendar : The day of raifing his be dy, or as they 
J called it, hu Tronſlation, being the 7th cf Jah, which was not only a Holiday, but every $oth year there was a Jubilee for fifteen days together, 
if awd indulgence granted to all thit vidited his Shrine. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 244+ Stow, p. 576. | | 
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1538, paring him to the greateſt Tyrants that ever lived, 
Bicter l- Whereupon, at Rome and other places, numberleſs Satyrs 
ee were penned, which painted Henry as the moſt execrable 
27 /-nt e of Men, to thoſe who were not uſed to the hyperboli- 
Rome. cal expreſſions of the [talians. The King had his Spies 
arne.“ at Rome, who acquainting him with what was publiſhed 
againſt him, told him withal, that to Cardinal Pole the 
Informations ſent from England were generally addreſſed, 
H-i140y and that his ſtile was viſible in ſome of the Satyrs. This 
2 uri ſo highly incenſed the King againſt the Cardinal, that 
Pole. he made all his Family and Friends feel the effects, inſo- 
much that he would ſooner have pardoned any Crime, 
than a correſpondence with him. It is ſtrange that the 
Cardinal, who ſeemed otherwiſe very prudent and mode- 
rate, ſhould fo give way to his zeal, or his paſſion againſt 
the King, that he feared not, by ſo unadviſed a behaviour, 
to expoſe his Friends to Henry's utmoſt reſentment. His 
obſtinacy in this reſpect was ſo great, that at length he was 
the occaſion of his Mother's lofing her head on the Scaſ- 
fold, as will be ſeen hereafter. 

4 ih All the King's proceedings convincing the Pope that 
gabi ber @ he was to expect no change in him, he publiſhed at 
Bull ngen length the Bull of Excommunication (1), drawn and 
. ſigned in 1535. Moreover, he tried to excite all the 
Det. Princes of Chriſtendom againſt Henry, and offered the 
eher Kingdom of England to the King of Scotland. Nay , 
1 Pole maintained in a Book, publiſhed ſhortly after, that 
: it was more meritorious to fight againſt Henry, than a- 
gainſt the Turk. But the Pope's Thunders had fo loſt 
their force in England, that the Bull cauſed no commotion, 
or if it produced any effect, it was quite contrary to what 
the Pope expected. Henry being more provoked with him, 
took ſo good precautions to hinder him from executing his 
deſigns, that he thereby advanced the Reformation much 
more than he intended. As ſoon as he had heard of the 
Bull's being publiſhed, he required the Biſhops and Ab- 
one, bots to ſwear again to renounce the Papal authority. At 
Ten of. the ſame time, the new Tranſlation of the Bible being 
+ B1b/- 13 preſented to him, he ordered fifteen hundred Copies to be 
1 * printed, and ſet up in the principal Churches, being ſatiſ- 
Sw. tied that nothing would be found there to ſupport the 
Spe. exorbitant power aſſumed by the Pope over all Chri/ten- 
dom (2). 

The Ficege- Sort aſter, an Injunction was publiſhed by the Vice- 
ee gerent, to teach the People the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
Images, and the Ten Commandments in Enghſh. Moreover, all 
Burnet Incumbents were ordered to inſtruct the People, by de- 
42 P- 249 claring, they muſt not truſt in other Men's works, but 
in their own ; and that Relicks, Beads, and the like, were 
unneceſſary to Salvation. They were alſo to take down 
all Images, to which Offerings were wont to. be made, 
and to ſuffer no Candles to be ſet up before any Image, 
except our Saviour's. In fine, they were to ſuppreſs all 
the Ora pro Nobis's which were added to the Prayers ad- 
dreſſed to the Saints (3). | 

beer of This Injunction was deemed a mortal wound to the 
oy old Religion, whoſe adherents were in the utmoſt con- 
37... ſternation. But no Man dared to ſtir, fo abſolute a ſway 
Burnet. had the King acquired over his Subjects. Nay, the moſt 
diſcontented affected a blind ſubmiſſion to his Will, know- 
ing the leaſt ſuſpicion would ruin ' them. 

Gardiner Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter was now returned from 
bunte his Embaſly to France. He was one of the zealous ad- 
os herents of the old Religion. Nay, he was ſuſpected of 
+6: R-form- being privately reconciled to the Pope, and of holding cor- 
4 reſpondence with the Emperor. But he ſo artfully diſ- 
ſembled his ſentiments, that he perſwaded the King, it 
was only the devices of his enemies, on purpoſe to ruin 
him. It is however certain, though the King ſeemed ſa- 
tisfied, he had no great eſteem for him, and yet ſuffered 
him to be near him on account of bis extreme ſubmiſ- 
ſion. His blind condeſcenſion to the King's Will, afforded 
him many opportunities to ſerve the Party be privately 
favored, The King conſidering him not as a ſuſpected 


the Year. at leaſt, See Burner, Tom. 1. Colleck. p. 180. Stow, p. 596. 


State. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 252+ 


(1) On Deermb. 17. Herbert, p. 216. Burnet, Tom. 1+ p. 245,----248. | 

(2) Grafton the Printer, printed fifteen hundred at his own Charge, which amounted to five hundred Pounds. This Bible was preſented to the 
King by Cromzvel/, who procured the King's Warrant, allowing all to read it without Controul. For which Cranmer wrote Cromwell a Latter er 
Thanks, dated the 13th of Auguff, The Tranſlation had been ſent over to be printed at Paris, the Workmen in England not being judged able to 
do it as it ought to be. It vos recommended to Bonner's Care, then Ambaſſador at Paris, and much in Cromwell's Favour. It wis printed in a 
large Volume 3 but upon Complaint of the French Clergy, the Preſs was ſtopt, and moſt of the Copies ſeized and burnt : But fore were convey 
out of the way, and the Workmen and Forms brought over to England, where it was now finiſhed. And one of theſe Billes were to te ſet up 
in every Church, at the joint Charge of the Incumbent, and the Pariſhioners. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 249. Strype's Mem. Tom. 1. p. 408. 

(3) Every Incumbent was likewiſe enjoined to keep a Regiſter of Weddings, Chriſtenings, and Burials. And to preach one Sermon every quarter of 
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Perſon, ſince he ſo readily complied with his Orders, 178. 
freely liſtened to him when he ſpoke againſt the Sacra- 
mentarians, being ſtill extremely prepoſſeſſed in favor of 
the Doctrine of the real preſence of Chriſt's Body in the 
Sacrament. Then Gardiner could explain his ſentiments 
without fear, becauſe they agreed with the King's. He 
inſinuated to him, that ſo long as he left that Doctrine 
untouched, he would never be accuſed of changing his 
Religion, but would rather be extolled for having purged 
it in preſerving the Eſſentials. Thus Gardiner ingaged 
him to perſecute the Sacramentarians, not ſo much from 
a religious as from a political Motive. He knew the 
King's temper to be impatient of contradiction. And 
therefore, by engaging him to maintain a Doctrine which 
thoſe of the new Religion could not admit, he hoped their 
reſiſtance would provoke him againſt them, and thereby 
he would be more eafily led to be reconciled to the Pope; 
That is to ſay properly, he employed, to alienate the 
King from the Proteſtants, the ſame means they uſed 
to prejudice him againſt their adverſaries. But neither 
could ſucceed, Henry reformed himſelf but by halves, 
and was never reconciled to the Court of Rome. As he 
was grown abſolute, he would never ſuffer his Subjects 
to go farther than himſelf, but compelled them to itop 
where he was pleaſed to ſtop, equally ſevere, or rather un- 
merciful, to thoſe who refuſed to follow him, and to 
thoſe who would go beyond him. He ſhowed this peut 
an inſtance of rigour capable of making the Keformers 
deſpair of any farther progreſs, | 

One [ John Nicolſon, alias] Lambert, being informed Fo 7 
againſt as a Sacramentarian (4), the King convencd a great -, 
Aſſembly in /Ye/tmin/ter- Hall, where he was pleaſed him- Lambert, 
ſelf to diſpute publickly with the Party accuſed. The Ha. 
match was by no means equal. Lambert ſtood alone with- J** 
out a ſecond ; but the King was ſurrounded with a crowd $row. 
of Perſons, who applauded his arguments, and deemed 
them invincible ; whereas none dared to approve of what 
Lambert urged, The diſpute ended with the King's put- 
ting it to the choice of the unfortunate Lambert, either 
to abjure his opinion, or be burnt. But whatever advan- 
tage the King ſeemed to have, he may be ſaid to be van- 
quiſhed, ſince he was forced to fly to ſo rigorous a method 
to convince his adverſary, after flattering himſelf to per- 
ſwade him by dint of reaſon ; otherwiſe, probably, he 
would not have ingaged in- the diſpute, However, he 
ſucceeded not by this extraordinary way, fince Lambert 
choſe rather to die than abjure the opinion he {till be- 
lieved (5). Henry had no occaſion to be flattered, He 
had but too good a conceit of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, /* '* % 
Gardiner and the reſt of his Party took occaſion from Hues. 
this diſpute to extol him above the moſt learned Divines 
of the age. They inſpired him with ſuch an opinion of 
his Learning, that he thought his notions ought to be a 
Standard to all. But contrary to the expectations of his 
Flatterers, this conceit of himſelf was no leſs fatal to them 
than to the other Party, ſince he reſolved to puniſh ſe- 
verely and indifterently all who dared to ſwerve from 
what he himſelf deemed reaſonable, | 

About this time the Emperor concluded with Franco a tees! 
ten years T ruce, of which I ſhall ſpeak preſently, len 5 14 
ry, not doubting, it was in order to invade him, confide- C. 
red of means to raiſe him troubles which ſhould divert Heroen. 
him from his purpoſe. The Smalcaldick League furniſhed 
him with a good opportunity, But the preſervation of the 
Augsburg Conſeſhon being the ſole foundation of that 
League, he did not ſee that he could poſſibly join in it, 
to ſupport a Religion, all whoſe Articles were not ap- 


proved by him: So his deſign was, either to bring the 


Proteſtants to conclude with him a general League, which 

ſhould not be limited to the defence of their Religion, or 

prevail with them to be ſatisfied with the Reformation he 

had himſelf introduced into England. To this end he Heber. 
ſent Ambaſſadors (6) with inſtructions to ſee who were ©, ; '** 
the Confederates, and in caſe the League was confined sue. 


Mem. 


(4) Lambert had been Miniſter to the Eng/iÞ Merchants at Aurtoerp, where being acquainted with Tide! and Frith, he bece me of thei inion. 
He afterwards kept School at London, and hearing Doctor Taylor preach of the real Prefer, he came to him upon it, "and gave him _—__ N 
writing, why he could not believe the Doctrine he” preached. Taylor carried theſe Arguments to Cranmer, who was at that time of Lucber's Opinion 
which he had drank in from his Friend Ofander. Latimer was of the fame Belief. Lambert being brought before them, they ſtudied to make him 
retract his Argument, but all was in vain, for Lambert fatally appealed to the King. Whereupon Gardiner periwaded the King 2 aal 
and ſeverely in it. The King was ſoon prevailed with. So Letters were written to many of the Nobility and Biſhops to come and bear this IJ. 
In November, on the Day prefixed, there was a great Appearance in the Hall. The King's Guards were all in White, and fo was the Cloath of 


Reaxtons in 


(5) Lambert diſputed with ten one after another, particularly the King, Cranmer, Tenftal, and Stokeſly. Cronnwell read hi 
an incorrigible Heretick, and condemning him to be burnt. Which was fon after executed in hes in a — een. 


ous manner ; for when 1 3 


Legs and Thighs were burnt to the Stumps, there not being Fire enough to conſume the reſt, two of the O ; ; 
Ha!berts, let bim ll into the Fire, where he was quickly conſumed to Aſhes, Burnet, Tom. t. * 254. . 
(6) Cbrifepber Mount, and Thomas Paynel, in March, Herbert, p. 212, 217, Strype, p. 328. | 
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1538. to Religion only, to deſire them to ſend ſome of their 
ableſt Divines, to try, whether a common Religion might 
not be agreed upon. The Proteſtants replied , their 
League conſiſted of twenty-ſix imperial Cities, and twenty 
four Princes, among whom the King of Denmark was 
lately admitted : That at preſent they could not be with- 
out their Divines, but deſired him to deelare himſelf poſi- 
tively upon the propoſition made him, of embracing the 
Augsburg Confeſſion. Some time after, they ſent Am- 
baſladors capable of diſputing upon the points of Religion. 
But this Embaſſy was fruitleſs, Henry found in the Ger- 
mans Men of a very different ſtamp from his own Sub- 
jets, and little inclined to compliance. They would not 
allow him Communion in one kind, Private Maſſes, 
Auricular Confeſſion, Celibacy of Prieſts, and gave him 
their reaſons in writing ; to which he replied, though to 
very little purpoſe. As he could not put the ſame choice 
to them as he had done to Lambert, he was forced to 
diſmiſs them without any concluſion, being as little ſa- 
tisfied with them as they were with him. 

The Intereſt Mean while, the intereſt of the Reformers began viſi- 
2 * bly to decline at Court ſince the Queen's death. There 
2 were only Cromwell and Cranmer that ſupported it by 
Court. their credit and merit, The firſt however was accuſed 
Burnet. of being too Self-intereſted, and of thinking much more 
character: of his own than of the concerns of Religion, As to the 
of — oy reſt of the lower rank, there were few of eminent note. 
Ferd. Shaxton Biſhop of Sarum was proud and litigious; Lat:- 
mer Biſhop of IVorceſler was deſpiſed for his weakneſs 
and ſimplicity ; Barlow, who had been Prior of Biham, 
and afterwards Biſhop of St. Aſaph, had no great judg- 
ment. In general, the preachers of the new Religion 
ſuffered themſelves to be carried away with an indiſcreet 
zeal, and without conſidering the King's temper, follow- 
ed the motions of their conſcience, let what would be the 
conſequence. So, never troubling themſelves about the 
effects of their zeal, they publickly preached Doctrines, 
not yet approved by the King, which very much con- 
duced to prejudice him againſt them, and all others who 
defired to advance the Reformation. 
Bonner made In the mean time, Edward Fox Biſhop of Hereford 
Biſbop of departing this Life, the Reſormers thought to do a good act 
bn nay M in procuring Edmund Bonner that See, who had been 
London, © Ambaſlador in Spain, and afterwards in France, from 
Furnet. whence he was lately recalled, at the inſtance of Francis I, 
who was not pleaſed with him. Shortly after, they 
cauſed him to be promoted to the See of London, vacant 
by the death of Stoteſſey (1). But they were greatly 
miſtaken in their choice, ſince this ſame Prelate, who 
was ſo much obliged to them, became afterwards one of 
their moſt mortal enemies. 
Cranmer At length, Cromwell! and Cranmer ſeeing their Party 
and Crom- decay, and that the King began to liſten to the enemies 
downs. of the Reformation, in ſuch a manner as made them 
King with a dread the conſequences, deemed it neceſſary to ſupport 
Preteftant. their Party by means of a Queen, who ſhould afford them 
Herbert: protection (2). They had happily experienced, how much 
Ann Bullen and Jane Seymour had helped to ſoften the 
King's temper towards the Reformed, and they did not 
queſtion, that in caſe they could give him a Wife of the 
like diſpoſition, ſhe would produce the ſame effect. Kor 
They coft, this reaſon, they turned their eyes towards Germany, 
ebeir eyes and Cromwell undertook to negotiate a Marriage between 
I the King and Ann of Cleve, Siſter to the Duke of Cleve 
and the Ducheſs of Saxony, We ſhall ſee next year the 
ſucceſs of this Negotiation, after a brief mention of the 
foreign affairs. 
The Truce The Emperor's and the King of France's forces were 
between the too equal, for either to expect any great advantages from 
1 a War they were left to wage all alone. Francis had 
longed, ill taken his meaſures, in imagining that Henry would 

Llai. declare for him, that the Potentates of Italy would en- 

Mezerals deavour to ſhake off the Emperor's yoke, and that the 
Proteſtants of Germany would embrace the opportunity of 
the War, to eſtabliſh the liberty of Conſcience to which 
they aſpired, and of which they were threatned to be 
deprived. But nothing of all this happening, he ſaw 
himſelf charged alone with almoſt an inſupportable bur- 

1 den. On the other hand, the Emperor was afraid, 

wed to Peace, Francis would at length unite all theſe powers againſt 
him, and the Emperor of the Turks improve ſo favora- 
ble a juncture to invade Germany. The Pope alſo feared 
the ſame thing, and that the Coaſts of Italy would be in- 
teſted by the Infidels. This, added to the deſire of being 
revenged of the, King of England, put him upon ſeeking 


(1) He was eleded Biſhop, Ofober 20. Stow, p. 576, 
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means to procure a Peace between the Emperor and the $38 
King of France, that Flenry being left alone, might be 28 
more eaſily invaded. To this end he propoſed to the two 77 pp, 
hoſtile Monarchs a meeting at Nice, where he offered to“ “ Err. 
come and act as Mediator. This Propoſal being accepted, 
they all three met at that place about the middle of June, 
the Pope conferring ſometimes with the one, ſometimes 
with the other, without the two Monarchs ever ſeeing 
each other during the whole Negotiation, The Pope 
had his reaſons for hindering them from conferring to- 
gether, but by his means, He had a mind to treat pri- 
vately of a . between Octavian Farneſe his Ne- 
phew, and Margaret the Emperor's natural Daughter, 
Widow of Alexander de Medici, and indeed the Project 
ſucceeded to his wiſh, 

Mean while, as the Peace between the Emperor and 25 f. 
the King of France could not be effected, by reafon of tn 7:4, 
the many difficulties which occurred, the Pope obtained of 
the two Monarchs at laſt their conſent to a ten year's 
Truce, which was almoſt as effectual as a Peace. The 7.,.... 
Truce being concluded, Paul III immediately thought of 2 
means to form a League againſt the Turks. But as ſeve. *** 
ral reaſons hindered the Kings of France and England 
from coming into it, he was forced to conclude it with 
the Emperor, the King of the Romans, and the Vene- 
fans. 

When Francis had nothing more to fear from the Em- p 


Hertert. 


peror, he grew very cool to Henny, though he had ex- V 118. 


tremely careſſed him ſo long as he ſtood in need of him. . 
Henry was exceedingly incenſed, and ſhowed his reſent:- 
ment, by ordering Bonner, in his return from Spain, to 

ſtop at the French Court, and demand an Engliſb Rebel, 

who was retired into France, and the arrears of his Pen- 

ſion, there being now four years due. Benner, who was pane; L. 
naturally very bold, delivered his Meſſage ſo haughtily, n 
that Francis, offended at his inſolence, ſent an Expreſs 2 ” 
to Henry, to know whether he had ordered his Ambaſſa- — 
dor to uſe ſuch Language, and to deſire Bonner might be #** br br 
recalled. Henry thought fit to comply with his demand. 
But it appeared he was not very angry with Benner, 

ſince at his arrival he promoted him, as has been ſaid, 

to the See of Hereford, and ſhortly after, to that of 
London, 

Whilſt Henry uſed all poſſible. precautions to ſecure him- c 
ſelf from the attacks of his enemies, Cardinal Pole was Pole len 
labouring with all his power, by means of his correſ- An 
pondents in England, to alienate from him the hearts of . 
his Subjects, by publiſhing every where that he had ſub- Haben. 
verted all Religion to ſet up his own Fictions, This ac- 
cuſation was the moſt ſenſible wound that could be given 
the King, ſince he pretended, Religion conſiſted not in 
the things he had changed, but in thoſe he had retained. 

This is what he ſtrove to demonſtrate to the People, 
becauſe he plainly perceived, the general accuſation of 
having ſubverted Religion could not but greatly poiſon 

their - Allegiance, Accordingly, Pole and his Emiſlaries 
chiefly inſiſted upon this, in order to raiſe diſturbances 

in the Kingdom, Several have thought, the Cardinal had 1. c 
ſome private views which concerned not Religion. He ie 
was of the Houſe of Yor# by his Mother, and is faid alſo , 
to have an inclination for the Princeſs Mary, and to 1. %. 221 
beſtir himſelf thus, in order to marry, and ſet her on 

the Throne in the room of her Father. At leaſt, there 

is reaſon to ſuſpect, his extraordinary zeal was fortiſied 

by ſome hidden views, and that in acting for the Pope, 

he was labouring his own advancement. But this is only 
conjecture. However, Sir Feffrey Pole, near relation of ,_.,. 
the Cardinal (3), privately acquainted the King that he +: 
held Correſpondence with Henry Courtney Marquiſs of 
Exeter, Grandſon of Edward IV (4); with Hen) — 
Pole (5), Lord Montague ; with Sir Edward Nevil (6), tai. 
and with Sir Nicholas Carew, Maſter of the Horſe, and 1 
Knight of the Garter; and that his inſtruments were 2? 

Prieſt and a Mariner. Upon this information, theſe Per- 

ſons were apprehended, condemned and executed (7), but 

the Informer was pardoned, - as a reward for his intelli- 

gence. No other circumſtances ot their Trial are known 

but their correſponding with Pole ; an unpardonable crime, 

as the King then ſtood affected to that Cardinal. 

During the courſe of this year, Henry eſtabliſhed ſeve- g. ge. 
ral Suffragan Biſhops. He required alſo of all the Religious 4A 
a new Oath, whereby they expreſsly renounced the EA A gn, 
pal Authority, and acknowledged the King's Supremacy &c. _ 
There were ſome that refuſed to ſwear, but I know not in 554 © 
what manner their obſtinacy was puniſhed, 


(2) The Emperor had ſome time before propoled a Marriage between King Henry, and Chrifliang Ducheſs of Milan, ſecond Daughter of Clriſlurs 


King of Denmart; but the Propoſal did not take effect. Sce Herbert, p. 214. Hall. fol. 233. 


(3) The Cardinal's own Brother. 


(4) By the Princeſs Catherine, married to the Earl of Devonſhire» - 
(5} Another of the Cardinal's Brothers. 


High - Stewards Hall, tol. 233. 


3 


„ The Marquifs of Exeter, and Lord Montague were arraigned on December 31, and dir &dward Nevil, Jauer 2. Thomas Lord Audley ſittim 


(6) Brother to the Lord Abergawenny» 
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1638. The Pope and the Emperor being then employed in being gained before-hand either by promiſes or threats; 1539. 
9}; Care their preparations againſt the Turk, his Holineſs made uſe the reſt had hardly courage enough to make a fruitleſs re- 
ee. Of that pretence to put off the meeting of the Council to fiſtance (5). 

a . the 1ſt of May 1540, and at the ſame time removed it The firſt Suppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries was done 

| from Mantua to Vicenza. by Act of Parliament. But the King was pleaſed this 
Tie now The Marriage between the King of Scotland and Mary ſhould appear to be entirely voluntary, as if the Abbots, 
yur er- of Lorrain being concluded this year, the new Queen came Priors and Monks had been induced of themſelves to ſur- 
rv" to Scotland about the middle of June. render their Houſes. A thing however ſo notoriouſly falſe, 

"6599. The laſt Viſitation of the Monaſteries tended only, as that not a Soul cou'd be ignorant how forced theſe ſurren- 


Cur renders of 


has been obſerv'd, to ſeek apparent reaſons to ſuppreſs them, 


ders were, It muſt be confeſſed, that herein Henry 


te Mae: The King had now reſolved it, and the enormities, true ſtrangely abuſed the abſolute power he had acquired over 

. e or falſe, of the Monks, were only a cover for his revenge, his Subjects, of whom not a Man dared publickly to find 

Burnt» and perhaps for his avarice (1). The Viſitation being fault with his conduct, and till leſs, openly to oppoſe his 
over, he ſent into the ſeveral Counties Commiſſioners to Will. However he uſed artifice to make this ſuppreſſion 
receive the ſurrenders, the Abbots and Priors were to make of the Monaſteries to be received with leſs concern. 

gebt of their Houſes (2). There are extant in the Collection of Whilſt the Commiſſioners were receiving the Surrenders, 73+ K 

Manet the Publick As, many of theſe Surrenders, which, though he called a Parliament for the 28th of April. At the ſame 2 fo get 

2 very involuntary, contained however the feigned reaſons time, he cauſed a report to be ſpread that the Kingdom ,,; 77%" 

Tom. XIV. which had moved the Monks and their Superiors to re- was going to be invaded (6). He confirmed the report by Hall. 

p 603 Ac. ſign, of their own accord, all their Lands to the King. going in perſon to viſit the Coaſts, by commanding Forts 234235: 
In ſome, they were made to ſay only, they were induced and Redoubts to be built in ſeveral places (7), and by giv- 1,114, 
thereto by juſt and reaſonable cauſes. But in others of ing preſſing orders to fit out a Fleet, and keep the Troops Bun 

W p. 610, greater length they were made to alledge, That what ina readineſs to march upon the firſt notice. The intent bes. 

xc. de they had hitherto obſerved, conſiſted only in dumb of all theſe proceedings was, to let the People ſee that the 

ren « Ceremonies, and Conſtitutions of the Biſhops of Rome Parliament would be obliged to lay heavy taxes to reſiſt 

. 150 ** and other foreign Potentates ; who had taken no care the pretended Invaſion ; but that the King acquiring a 
tc of their Inſtruction, or to reform the many abuſes which large revenue by the ſuppreſſion of the Monaſteries, 

% had hitherto prevailed in their Houſes ; but that deſiring would have no occaſion for a Subſidy. "The yearly value Reverur: of 
© to live for the future according to the Rule preſcribed by of the Religious Houſes amounted to one hundred ſixty * - ſuppreſſed 
« Chriſt, the Evangeliſts, and the Apoſtles, they deemed one thouſand [one hundred] Pounds Sterling, according to a = Os 
<« it expedient for them to be governed by the King, their the rate they had been laſt farm'd at (8). But it mult be h. 80:. 
** ſupreme Head on earth: I hat therefore they ſubmitted obſerved, the Abbots and Priors foreſeeing the impending bet, 
“ themſelves to his mercy, and ſurrendered to him their ſtorm, had ſet the yearly rents very low, and raiſed the * 
«© Houſes, with all things belonging thereto: That they Fines very high, that they might have wherewithal to 
© beſought him to grant to each of them a Penſion for ſubſiſt when they ſhould be out of their Houſes (9). The 
© their ſubſiſtence, and an expreſs Licence to take a ſe- King pretended not to mind it, being on the contrary 
* cular Habit, and be admitted into Livings like other very glad, the People were not acquainted with the whole 
< Eccleſiaſticks.” Others ſaid, * They had conſidered profit which accrued to him from theſe Suppreſſions. Be- 
© that Chriſtianity conſiſted not in the practice of Cere- ſides the rents of the Lands belonging to the Monaſteries, 
4 monies, in wearing black, grey, or white Habits, and the King had moreover a very conſiderable Sum ariſing 
& in nodding with the Head, wearing Cords, with great from the Church-Ornaments, [Plate] Goods, Lead, Bells, 
© knots about their middle, and the like, wherein they Materials, which he thought not proper to have valued, 
© had been inſtructed and ſeduced, But that the true way but it may be judged of by this ſingle article, namely, 
© of ſerving God was taught in the Goſpel. And there- that in the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury alone there was 
<< fore, deſiring for the future to walk by that good rule, found five thouſand Marks of Gold and Silver in Bul- 
they ſubmitted themſelves to the ſupreme Head of the lion (10). 
Church of England, and renouncing all Superſtitions The ruin of the Monks was a great occaſion of joy Henry fh 
and foreign Traditions, they reſigned their Houſes to and triumph to thoſe who had already embraced the Re- N : 3 
<< the King, with all things thereunto belonging.” Others formation, or who wiſhed it could be embraced without Ralivion. 
ſurrendered their Houſes by way of agreement between danger. But they had not cauſe long to rejoice. Henry Burnet. 
them and the King, for the Cauſes ſpecified in the Deed reſolving to ſhew, that in aboliſhing the papal Authority, Herbert. 
itſelf (3). But there are not in the Collection the Pub- and deſtroying the Monaſteries, he had not changed his 
lick Acts, any Deeds of this kind at full length, where Religion, gave very ſoon an unqueſtionable proof of it. 

Piet any of theſe Cauſes may be ſeen.” It can only be ga- The Parliament meeting the 28th of April, immediately The Parla- 


T. L P- 236, 


thered from what ſome Authors ſay, that theſe Cauſes 
were, either the Houſes were overwhelmed with Debts, 
or the Revenues had been ill-managed (4), or there had 
been committed crimes deſerving a ſevere puniſhment, 
from which they were exempted on account of the Surren- 
der. Be this as it will, the King having reſolved at any 
rate to ſuppreſs all the Monaſteries, the oppoſition of the 
Abbots, Priors and Monks would have been ineffectual, 
Accordingly, perceiving plainly, that by fair means or foul 
they ſhould be forced to ſubmit to his Will, the greateſt 
part thought it moſt prudent to do it with a good Grace, 
and make the beſt bargain they could for themſelves. The 
Abbot or Prior, with the chief Monks of each Houſe, 


made, by the direction of the Court, a Law, entitled 
An Aci for aboliſping diverſity of opinions in certain Article 
concerning Chriſtian Roligion, This is the Law that is 72. I 
more commonly known by the name of the bloody Sta- Stde. 
tute. The penalty of burning or hanging was enacted againſt 

thoſe, ” 


ment. 
? Hall. 


I. Who by word or writing denied Tranſubſtantia- 
tion. 

II. Who maintained that Communion in both kinds 
was neceſſary. 

III. Or that it was lawful ſor Prieſts to marry. 

IV. Or that Vows of Chaſtity may be broken. 


(1) Though great Faults were diſcovered by the Viſitors, yet it is certain, that they were themſelves guilty of great Acts of Violence and Injuſtice. 


They embezzled moſt part of the Plate and Furniture that was found in the Monaſteries, 


Doctor Leadon, one of the Viſitors, corrupted ſeveral of the 


Nuns belonging to Chepftoxo 3 and generally it was cried out, that under-hand and ill practices were uſed. Therefore to quiet theſe reports, and to give 
ſome colour to what was done, all the foul Stories that could be invented, were publiſhed to defame the viſited Monaſteries. Burzet, T. I. p. 241. 
(2) During the year 1538, there were twenty one Monaſteries ſuppreiſed, and in 1539, a hundred and one. See the Names of them in Rymer's Fed. 


Tom. XIV. p. 590, Sc. and Burnet, T. I. Collect. p. 144, 145. 


(3) The general Form in which moſt of the Surrenders begin, is, That the Abbot and Brethren, upon 
ially moving them in their Souls and Conſciences, did freely, and of their own accord, 
Tom. XIV. p. 604 Burna, Tom. I. 


« own proper Motion, for certain juſt and reaſonable Cauſes, ef; 
give and grant their Houſes to the King.“ See Rymer's Fe 


full Deliberation, certain Knowledge, of their 
p. 238. 


(4) The Viſitors found ſuch Depredations committed in the rich Abbey of St. Albans, that an Abbot could not ſubſiſt any longer, the Rents being ſo 


low. Burnet, T. I. p. 236, Cc. 


(5) Beſides Promiſes and Threats, the King had another way of gaining the Abbots to his Will. Upon a Vacancy, an Abbot was put in only to reſign 


up the Houſe, For after the King's Supremacy was eſtabliſhed, the Abbots formerly confirmed by the Pope, were placed in this manner. The King granted 
a Conge d elire to the Prior and Convent, with a miſſive Letter, declaring the name of the Perſon whom they thould chuſe; then they returned an Elec- 
tion to the King, who, upon that, gave his Aſſent to it by a Warrant under the Great Seal, which was certified to the Vicegerent; who thereupon con- 
firmed the Election, and returned him back to the King to take the Oaths; upon which the Temporalities were reſtored. Thus all the Abbots were 
now placed by the King, and were generally pickt out to ſerve this Turn. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 236, 

(6) By ſeveral Princes, who were ſtirred up by the Pope and Cardinal Pool. Stow, p. 576. 

(7) Many of which we have at this Day. He built particularly Dower-Peer. Strype's Mem: Tom. I. p. 306. Herbert, p. 215. 

(8) They were given in at one hundred and fifty two thouſand five hundred and ſeventeen Pounds, eighteen Shillings, and ten Pence. Stevens's Hit, of 
Taxes, p 215. The number of Monaſteries ſuppreſſed firſt and laſt in England and Wales, according to Camden, were fix hundred forty three, tcgether 
with ninety Colleges, two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy four Chantries, and free Chapels, and one hundred and ten Hoſpitals. Herbert, p. 218. 

(9) This had been the Practice all along, as well as juſt before the Diſſolution of the Abbies. The Abbots were wont to hold the Leaſes low, 
and raiſe great Fines; by that means they were not obliged to entertain a geater Number in their Houſe, and fo enriched themſelyes and their Brethren 
by the ſaid Fines. This turned greatly to the King's Advantage. Burnet. 

(10) As this was the laſt Parliament the Abbots were ſummoned to, it will not be amiſs to inſert the Names and Number of the Mitred or Parliamen- 
tary Abbots, who in the Journals of Parliament in this Reign had their Writs, being twenty eight; Abbington, St. Albans, St. Auſtin's Canterbury, Bartel, 
St, _—_— * the N Berdeney, Cn CES, Coventry, Croyland, St. Edmundibury, Eveſham, Claſſenbury, Glouceſter, Hide, Malmſbury, St. Ma- 
ry's in York, Peter b, Ramſey, Reading, Selby, Sbrewibury, Taveſtock, Ferwkeſbury, Thorney, Waltbam, M imer, Winchelcomb ; to whom the Prior of 
St. Jabs may be addek — „. 268. yy TOI fury, i tar : 
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v. Or that private Maſſes are unprofitable. 
VI. Or laftly, That Auricular Confeſſion is not neceſ- 
ſary to Salvation (1), 


1539 


The Lato 
concerning 
N. ligion 
ferve to in- 
creaſe the 
King's Au- 
tbority, 


By this and ſome former Laws, which ſettled what 
was to be believed in matter of Religion, all the Subjects 
were almoſt equally liable to the pains enacted therein. 
Indeed, this laſt Law with thoſe that were made betore 
againſt the Pope's authority, contained the King's belief, 
but not the Nation's. There was hardly a Perſon in the 
Kingdom but what believed either more or leſs, and yet 
no one dared openly to ſwerve from it either to the right 
or left. The Reformed however were the greateſt ſuf- 
ferers by it, and indeed it was levelled againſt them. Gar- 
diner Biſhop of JVinche/ter was the real Author of it. He 
had intimated to the King, that it was the only means to 
hinder a League from being formed againſt him. That 
what he had aboliſhed not being eſſential to Religion, nor 
conſidered as ſuch by the generality of Chriſtians, no 
Man of ſound judgment could deem him Heretical, fo 
long as he maintained theſe fix Articles, which entirely 
diſtinguiſhed true Catholicks from Sectaries and Innova- 
tors. This was really taking the King by his weak fide, 
But, beſides this motive, the King had another which was 
no leſs powerful ; namely, by adding this Law to thoſe 
already made againſt the Pope, he rendered his Subjects 
ſo dependent upon him, that there was ſcarce a Man but 
what was obnoxious to be called to an account. So the 
Pope's friends and the Reformed were equally in his power. 
Conſequently they were equally concerned not to diſpleaſe 
him in any thing, but rather blindly to ſubmit to his Will. 
Cranmer alone ventured publickly, and for three days 
together, to argue againſt the Bill before it paſled, 
But as ſoon as it had received the Seal of the publick 
authority, he ſent away his Wife into Germany till better 

times (2). 
The kee, By another Act the Parliament granted to the King the 
N Lands of the religious Houſes, which were ſuppoſed to 
the Alea, have been freely ſurrendered to him. So, this Statute was 
=_ be rather a confirmation of what had been done, than an or- 
1% om. dinance for the ſuppreſſion of the Monaſteries (3). As the 
prevered ro King had intimated that he intended to employ the Re- 
z venues, he had acquired, in uſeful foundations, the Par- 
Burnet, liament paſſed a Bill for giving him power to erect new 
Biſhopric ks. 
An e- Never was Parliament more devoted to the King's 
eee will. They were not ſatisfied with appreving whatever 
es the King had done, but alſo whatever he might do for 


Gardiner 
Author of 
the & A 
r:cless 


Cranmer 
argues 
againſt them 
iff van, 
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proper. It is true, there were ſome limitations in this 15 
Act, as that no Perſon ſhould be deprived of Life or hh 
Eſtate by virtue of the King's Proclamation, nor any 
Laws or Cuſtoms broken or ſubverted thereby. But theſe 
reſtrictions were ſo ambiguouſly expreſſed, that it was eaſy 

for the King to evade them. Upon this act were ground- 

ed — =_ changes of Religion in the Non-age of Ed. 

ward VI. 

In this ſame Seffion the Parliament paſſed an Act to re. A1. 
gulate the precedency of the Officers of State; by which“ Fer. 
Cromwell, the King's Vice-gerent in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, 2 
though a Lock - Smith's Son, had the precedence of all Per- 
ſons next the Royal Family (4). 

Laſtly, The " has confirmed the ſentence of death dee 
paſſed upon the Marquiſs of Exeter and the reſt who had 2 tt 
been executed for holding a correſpondence with Cardinal 2 
Pole, Moreover fer the ſame reaſon, they attainted the- cnfenct? 
Counteſs of Salisbury, the Cardinal's Mother, and the — f 
Marchioneſs of Exeter, without bringing them to a Trial. Mardi 
This laſt Act met with great oppoſition in the Parlia- “ Exiter 
ment, many objecting, that to condemn Perſons unheard, j.," 
was a breach of the moſt ſacred and unalterable rules of — 
juſtice. But Cromwell having ſent for the Judges to his T. L F 260 
Houſe, asked them, whether the Parliament had power to 
condemn Perſons accuſed, without a hearing? The Judges 
replied, it was a nice and dangerous queſtion ; that Equity, 
Juſtice, and all forts of Laws required that the accuſed 
ſhould be heard ; that however, the Parliament being the 
ſupreme Court of the Realm, from which there could be 
no appeal, the validity of their ſentences, of what nature 
ſoever they were, could not be queſtioned. This was 
ſaying in other words, that the Parliament would therein 
commit an injuſtice, for which they could not be called to 
an account. Cromuell having reported to the Parliament 
the opinion of the Judges, the two Ladies of ti Blood- 

Royal were condemned to die, by a Sentence which 
eſtabliſhed a precedent the moſt pernicious that had ever 

been ſeen in England, and which proved fatal to its Au- 

thor, as will appear. Mean while the King granted a 4: Pu. 
full pardon to the Marchioneſs of Exeter, and a reprieve B. 
to the Counteſs of Salisbury, who was not executed till two Haben. 
years after. Thus the King daily acquired ſome freſh 
degree of authority. It might be ſaid, he uſurped it not, 

ſince it was given him by the Parliament, if the circum- 
ſtances of the times had not rendered the very Parliament 

ſlaves to-his Will. 

Cranmer had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Law of the fix 7% *%s 
Articles, and ſuch an oppoſition would have infallibly e 


the Roya 

Fo the future. It was enacted this Seſſion, That the ſame 
obedience ſhould be paid to the King's Proclamations, or 
to the orders of the Council during a minority, as to the 
Acts of Parliament. It was pretended, that caſes might 
happen where the King had not time to call a Parliament, 
and yet it was neceſſary for the good of the Realm that 
his orders ſhould be executed, otherwiſe there might be 
danger of falling into great inconveniencies. Thus to 
avoid a poſſible, but withal an uncommon inconvenience, 
another much more conſiderable was run into, by giving 
the Sovereign a deſpotick power. For if his orders were 
to be obeyed without the concurrence of the Parliament, 


he had no occaſion to call one if he did not think it 


ruined any other Perſon but that Prelate. But the King Cramer. 
had an eſteem for him which could not be eaſily changed, Bund. 
becauſe he was perſuaded the Archbiſhop ated according 
to the dictates of his conſcience, whereas he had a quite 
contrary notion of the reſt of his Miniſters and Courtiers. 
Their blind compliance ſerved only to make him deſpiſe 
them, though he liked to reap the advantage of their-baſe- 
neſs. So having a real efteem and ſincere affection for 
Cranmer , and imagining, he muſt have been extremely 
mortified that the A& had paſſed contrary to his opi- 
nion, and even apprehenſive of having diſpleaſed him 
by his oppoſition, he ſent the Duke of Norfi/# to 
encourage him, and aſſure him of his conſtant kindneſs. 
Cranmer 


(1) There was firſt a committee appointed for examining the different Opinions, and drawing up Articles for an Agﬀeement, conſiſting of Cromwell, the two 
Archbiſhops, the Biſhops of Durbam, Bath and Wells, Ely, Bangor, Carlijle and Worceſter. But having ſpent eleven days in Debates, the Duke of Norfolk on the 
ſixteenth of May told the Lords, that the Committee had made no Progreſs, not being of one Mind. Therefore he offered ſome Articles to their Conſidera- 
tion, that they might be examined by the whole Houſe, and a perpetual Law made for the Obſervation of them. Theſe were the fix Afticles above. Cran- 
mer argued againſt them three Days together, though his Arguments are loſt, there being nothing remaining of what paſſed in the Hauſe, but what is convey- 
ed to us in the Journal, which is ſhort and defeftive. On the twenty fourth of May, the Parliament, for what Reaſon is not known, was prorogued to the 
thirtieth. When being met, the Chancellor moved in the King's Name, that a Bill might be brought in for puniſhing ſuch as offended againſt theſe Arti- 
cles. Whereupon a Bill drawn up by the Archbiſhop of York, was after long Conteſt brought to the Houſe the ſeventh of June; it was,read a ſecond time 
on the ninth, and on the tenth it was engroſſed, and read the third time. When it paſſed, the King defired Cranmer to go out of the Houſe, fince he could 
not give his Conſent to it; but he humbly excuſed himſelf, for he thought he was bound in Conſcience to ſtay and vote againſt it. On the twenty eighth, 
after paſſing in the Houſe of Commons, it had the Royal Aiſſent. Befides the fix Articles, © All the Marriages of Prieſts are declared void, and it a Prieſt 
lived with a Woman as his Wife, he was to be judged a Felon; and if as his Concubine, upon the firſt Conviction to forfeit all his Benefices, Oc. and upon 
« ſecond Conviction to ſuffer as a Felon. The Women ſo offending were to be puniſhed in the ſame manner. For the Execution of this Act, Commiſ- 
<« fjons were to be iſſued out to all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, their Chancellors and Commiſſaries, and ſuch others as the King ſhall name, to bold their Sefſions 
« quarterly or oftner, and to proceed upon Preſentments by a Jury.“ Burnet, Tom. I. p. 257, Ce. 

(2) He marricd a Kinſwoman of Ofander's the Divine of Noremberg during his Embaſſy with the Emperor, about the Year 153% Her bert, 


p. 219. 

(3) This Act paſſed in the Houſe of Peers without any Proteſtation made by any of the Abbots, though it appears by the Journal, that at the firſt 
reading of it, there were eighteen Abbots preſent, at the ſecond twenty, and ſeventeen at the third. It was ſoon diſpatched by the Commons, and 
offered to the Royal Aſſent. By it no religious Houſes were ſuppreſſed, as is generally taken for granted, but only the Surrender that either had been, or 
were to be made, were confirmed. The laſt Proviſo in it for annulling all Exemptions of Churches and Chapels, had been a great Happineſs to the Church, 
if it had not been for the Clauſe, That the King might appoint others to vit them. For many of thoſe who purchaſed theſe Lands with the 3 
Tuhes, got this likewiſe in their Grants, that they ſhould be the Viſitors of the Churches formerly exempted, from whence great diſorders have fince follow- 
ed; tor the Incumbents being under no reſtraints, have often been ſcandalous to the Church. This abuſe, which firft ſprung from the ancient Exemptions 
granted by the See of Rome, has not yet met with an effectual remedy. It was queſtioned, whether the Lands belonging to the Abbies ought to have 
return'd to the Founders and Donors by way of Reverter, or to have fallen to the Lords of whom the Lands were holden by way of Eſcbeat, or to have 
come to the Crown. The Endowments of the Heatheniſh Temples were, in Theodsfius's time, after a mature debate, adjudged to the Erfiperor's Exchequer, 
„pon this reaſon, that by the Will of the Donors they were totally alienated from them and their Heirs. But in Ergland it went otherwiſe, for when the 
Order of the Knigbts-Templars was diſſolved, it was then judged ia favour of the Lord by Eſcheat. And this muſt have held good, if thoſe Aljenations 
and Endowments had been abſolute without any condition. But the Endowments being generally made in confideration of ſo many Maſſes to be laid. for 
their Souls, then it was moſt juſt, that upon a Non- performance of the Condition, and when the Cheat which the Monks had put upon the World was diſ 
covered, the Lands ſhould have returned to the Founders, and their Heirs and Succeſſors. Now Vas there any grounds for the Lords do pretend to them 

1 by Eccheat, eſpecially where their Anceſtors had conſented and confirmed thoſe Endowments ? Therefore there was no need of excluding them by any ſpecial 
Proviſo. But for the Founders and Donors, certainly if there had not been a particular Proviſo made againſt them, might have recovered the 
„ their Anceſtors had ſuperſtitiouſiy given away, and the Surrenders to the Crown could not have cut aff their Title. But this AR did that etfeftually- 
[ true, many of them were of Royal Foundation, and theſe would have returned to the Crown without diſpute. See Burnet, Vol. I. p. 262. gt at 
bb (4) By this AR, it was ordered, 1. That no Perſon of what Rate, degree, or condition ſoever, except only the King's Children, ſhall thenceforward A 
(| ny fide of the Cloth d Eſtate in the Parliament Chamber (as the two Archbiſhops uſed to do» See Had Lift of Walſey, p. 39%) % the 
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Book XV. 


1539. Cranmer (1) very thankfully received this Teſtimony of 
the King's eſteem and goodneſs, Shortly after, the King 
talked with him himſelf concerning the Law of the fix 
Articles, and was pleaſed that he explained to him the 

nl ads reaſons which led him to oppoſe it. Nay, he ordered 

ben © gi, him to put all his arguments in writing, though by the 

b'n , Statute it ſelf, it was a crime worthy of burning. But 

fr $f 8 6 , "a5" , 

js Cranmer, truſting to the King's equity, drew ** Me- 

Arbil. morial, which he intended to give him. This Writing 

1 being accidentally loſt, was ſound by one who was go- 

Herbert ing to carry it to the King, if Cromibell had not pre- 
vented him (2). —_ Burnet repreſents this to be an 
unexpected and happy eſcape for Cranmer. But ſince the 
King himſelf ordered him to compoſe this Writing, the 
danger does not ſeem to be ſo great, unleſs it be ſuppoſed 
the King would have condemned him unheard. But this 
ſuppoſition deſtroys itſelf, by the particular eſteem the 
King hed for him. 

Sorten and Shaxton Biſhop of Salisbury, and Latimer of Morcegſier, 

Latimer te- were not treated ſo favorably. As they could not reſolve 

e to approve of the Law of the fix Articles, they believed 

+ re e that in reſigning their Biſhopricks, they ſhould be leſs ex- 

the 7-9 poſed to the attacks of their enemies. But they did not 

210. bar, COME off ſo eaſily. They had no ſooner put the inſtru- 

642 ments of Reſignation into the King's hands, but they 

burn. were preſented as having ſpoken againſt the ſix Articles, 

n and committed to the Tower. 

brief When the Parliament broke up, tlie King ſent Com- 

eee woo miſſioners into the ſeveral Counties, to make inquiry of 

—— thoſe who were againſt the ſix Articles, being deter- 

Burnet, © mined rigorouſly to execute the Statute,» As Cromwell 
and Cranmer could not but be ſuſpected in this affair, 
the enemies of the Reformation eaſily made the King 
ſenſible, that to leave to them the nomination of theſe 
Commiſſioners would be labouring in vain. And indeed, 
Perſons who ſtrongly oppoſed the Act were very unfit to 
ſce it executed as the King deſired. Some of the con- 
trary Party therefore were appointed, who diſcharged their 
Commiſſion with ſuch immoderate zeal and paſſion, that 
they fruſtrated the deſigns of thoſe who employed them. 


Hall. In the City of London alone, there were within few days 
2 above five hundred Perſons thrown into Priſon, and in- 


Hellingh, volved in the breach of the Statute, Nay, the King was 
ſhewn, that, contrary to his intention, the Commiſſioners 
had laid ſnares for theſe Priſoners, to oblige them to diſ- 
cover opinions which they intended to conceal in obedi- 
ence to the Laws. Beſides, ſince in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
ſuch numbers were impriſoned in London, it was eaſy to 
judge how many there might be in all the reſt of the 
Kingdom, and of what ill conſequence to execute the 
Law upon numberleſs Perſons of all Ages and Sexes. 

7% King This the Chancellor, who was no enemy to the Refor- 

bud, mation, repreſented to the _ and prevailed with him 

a. to pardon all the Priſoners: From this time to Crom- 

welPs death, the proceedings upon this Act were ſuſpended, 

though it Kill ſubſiſted, and might have been executed if 
the King had pleaſed. Thus every thing was regulated 
by the King's Will, who haſtened or retarded the exe- 
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cution of the Laws according to the times and Perſons. 1539. 
This gained him a blind condeſcenſion from both Parties, * . 
every one having to fear his own ruin according to the 2 
King's humour and diſpoſition, It is certain, thoſe that fr the Kings 
deſired a Reformation, were conſtrained to feign an appro- Herde. — 
bation of many things which in their hearts they deteſted, 22 
and that Cromwell and Cranmer who had moſt acceſs to 
the King, dared to preſs him only indireQly to advance 
the Work already begun. Hence they preſerved their cre- 
dit, and were enabled to do their Party ſervice, Their 
adverſaries took the ſame courſe, and went {till greater 
lengths in their compliance, well knowing it was the only 
way to gain the King's confidence. Bonner Biſhop of Bonet, 
London, though a favorer of the Pope, and perſuaded that f ** 
the King had no ſpiritual authority, took a Commiſſion 
from him, which adjudged to him both the ſpiritual and 
temporal power of his Biſhoprick, during his good Plea- 
ſure (3). After this, the exceſſive power which the King 
daily acquired muſt not be thought ſtrange, ſince every 
one ſtrove to ſubmit to his Will. Gardiner Biſhop of I in- 
chefter was one of the principal favorers of the old Reli- 
gion, to which he was very ſerviceable by a profound diſ- 
ſimulation. He expreſſed great zeal to execute as well 
1 _ — the ſix Articles, as thoſe made againſt the Pope. 

e thereby maintained his credit, thou ö 
W * — for him. : | * 

he actual Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries Valve 5 

and ended in the courſe of this year (4). The — mou he 


miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, ſettled every thing 1 And 


relating thereto, They awarded penſions to the Abbots, ri: preduced. 

Priors, Monks, and Nuns, for their livelihood. They ont 

valued the Plate, Goods, Ornaments of the Prieſts, of . 

the Altars, of the Churches, and ordered what Buildings dect. 5. 151, 

ſhould be demoliſhed, and what left ſtanding. I have *© 

already obſerv'd that the Rents of all the ſuppreſſed Mo- 5 55 

naſteries amounted to one hundred ſixty thouſand [one 

hundred] Pounds Sterling. But if it be true that this 

valuation was made only upon the foot of the laſt Ledſes 

and that theſe were not above the tenth part of the real 

Value, as ſome affirm, it follows that theſe Rents were 

worth above ſixteen hundred thouſand Pounds (5), beſides 

the ready money which accrued to the King by the Sale 

of the effects (6). Here was wherewithal to make uſeful 

Foundations to the Church and State, had all theſe riches 

been employed that way. The King ſeemed at firſt to Strype. 

have formed ſuch a deſign. Nay, it was what had ſerved 

for the principal ground of the Suppreſſion of the Mona- 

ſteries. But the greedineſs of the Courtiers and Favorites 

allowed but a very ſmall part to be expended on things 

uſeful and neceſſary. Henry had at firſt reſolved to erect 7% King 

—— new Biſhopricks (7), but as the money was laviſh- 2 out the 
away, he found reaſons to reduce them to a much ſmall- — 5 

er number. In ſhort, he contented himſelf with founding — 

ſix, and 2 Canons in ſome Cathedrals which Barber. 

the Monks had poſſeſſed. In all this he employed but a Wo 

revenue of eight thouſand Pounds. He laid out likewiſe 

part of the money in fortifying ſome Ports, and all the 


reſt was ſquandered away in preſents and other needleſs 


the Biſhops ſhall fit in this Order, on the right hand fide of the Parliament Houſe ; firſt; the two Agchbiſhops of Canterbury and York, then the Biſh 
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of London, Durbam, and M incheſter, and the reſt according to the time of their Creation. 3+ That the Lord Chancellor, Treafurer, Prefident of the _— 
cil, and Lord-Privy-Seal, being Barons, ſhall fit, on the left fide of the Parliament-Houſe, above all Dukes, except the Royal F amily. 4. That the Lord 
Chamberlain; Marſhall, High-Admiral, Lord Steward and Chamberlain, ſhall be placed above all Perſons of the ſame Eſtates and Degrees they ſhall 
happen to be of. 5. And the King's Secretary, being a Baron, ſhall fit above all Barons. See Statut. 31. Hen. VIII. c. 10. 

(1) Burnet ſays, the King ſent for him firſt, on June 28, and next day ordered the Dukes of Norfall and Sufſelk, and Cromwell, to dine with him 
When they were at Table with him at Lambeth, they ran out much in bis Commendation, and acknowledged he had oppoſed the Act with ſo mach 
Learning, Gravity, and Eloquence, that even thoſe that differed from him were much taken with what he ſaid, and that he needed to fear nothing from 
the King Cromwell ſaid, when Complaints were brought againſt any of his Counſellors, the King received them, but would not ſo much as hearken | 
to any Complaint of the Archbiſhop. From that he went on to make a Parallel between him and Cardinal We!ſey : That the one loſt his Friends by 
his Haughtineſs and Pride, but the other gained on his Enemies by his Mildneſs and Gentleneſs. Upon which the Duke of Norfolk ſaid, he might beſt 
ſpeak of the Cardinal, for he knew him well, having been his Man. This nettled CromwelZ, who anſwered, that though he had ſerved him, he never 
liked his manner, and that though the Cardinal had defigned (if his Attempt for the Popedom had ſucceeded) to haye made him his Admital, yet he 
reſoired not to accept it. To which the Duke of Norfolk replied with a deep Oath, That be lied, with other feproachful Language. Collier fays, 
Cromwell told the Duke, that he (the Duke) offered to ſerve the Cardinal as his Admiral, upon which the Duke ſaid that it was a Lie. This trou- 
bled Cranmer extremely, who did all he could to reconcile them. But they were never afterwards hearty Friends. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 265. 

(2) Cranmer's Secretary having writ out the Book in a fair Hand, and returning with it from Creyden, where the Archbiſhop was then, to Lambeth 
found the Key of his Chamber carried away by Cranmer's Almoner 3 ſo being obliged to go over to London, and not daring to truſt the Book with any 
one, carried it with him. Some that were in the Wherry with him, would needs go to Southwark-Side to ſee a Bear-baiting, where the King was in 
Perſon. The Bear broke looſe into the River, and the Dogs after her. They that were in the Boat leaped out, and left the Secretary alone. The Bear 
got into the Boat with the Dogs about her, and ſunk it. The Secretary ſhitting for himſelf, loſt the Book in the Water. But being brought to Land, 
he ſaw his Book floating upon the Water. So he defired the Bear-ward to bring it to him; who taking it up; gave it to a Prieſt that ſtood there, to 
ſee what it might contain - The Prieſt finding it to be a confutation of the fix Articles, told the Bear-ward whoever claimed it would be hanged for 
his pains. The Secretary thinking to mend the Matter, ſaid it was his Lord's Books This made the Fellow more untractable, being a ſpiteful Papiſt, | 
and an Enemy to the Archbiſhop. So that he would not give it back. Whereupon the Secretary applied to Cromwell, who was then going to Court, 
where he expected the Bear-ward would be, in order to deliver the Book to ſome of Cranmer's Enemies. And ſo it happened, whereupon Cromwell called 
to him, and took the Book out of his Hands, threatning him for meddling with a Privy-Counſellor's Papers. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 2655 266. 

(J] The Subſtance of the Commiſſion was: That fince all Juriſdiction, both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, flowed from the King as Supreme Head, it be- 
came thoſe who exerciſed any Power only by the King's Courteſy, gratefully to acknowledge, that they had it only of his Bounty ; and to declare they 
would deliver it up again when it ſhould pleaſe him to call for it. And fince his Vi could not look into all Matters, therefore the King did 
empower Bonner in his own ſtead to exerciſe all the Parts of Epiſcopal Authority, for which he was duly commiſſioned ; aud this to laſt during the King's 
Pleafure only. See the Original in Burner, Tom. I. Collecr. p. 134- 

(4) There are fiftF-feven Surrenders upon Record this year; and the Originals of about thirty of theſe are yet to be ſeen - Thirty ſeven of them 
were Abbies or Priories, and twenty Nunneries : Among the reſt, Godfow, Weſtminſter, St. Albans, Waltham, Claſtenbury, St. Peter's in Glouceſter, &c» 
The method uſed in the Suppreſſion of theſe Houſes, may be ſeen in Burnet, Tom. I. Colle. p. 151, Cc. The Hoſpital of St. Thomas in Seurbwark 
was alſo ſuppreſſed this year. See Burnet, Tom. I. p. 267, 268. 

(5) Some compute, that the Lands taken from the Monaſteries, at twenty years purchaſe, would amount, at this preſent time, to thirty millions, 
five hundred and three thouſand, four hundred Pounds. Thoſe formerly belonging to the Abbey of St, Alban, being worth at this day, about two 
huge pe Pounds a year ; and thoſe that belonged to Glaftenbury Abbey, above three hundred thouſand Pounds yearly. See Stevens Hiſt. of Taxet, 

5 188 ——216, 

(6) The Treaſure found in the Monaſteries was valued at one hundred thouſand Pounds. Ibid. p. 217, As for an account u 
eft:ts found there, ſee Monaſticon Anglic. om. r 

(7) On which he intended to beſtow eighteen thouſand Pounds a Year. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 269. 


7 Expences, 
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1539, expences. For this cauſe he could not avoid the blame of 
having plundered the Church; whereas had he employed 
the beſt part of theſe Lands in things uſeful to the Church 
and State, he would have gained the Bleflings of his Sub- 

Remarks jects and their Poſterity. As to the Parliament, they are 

Ts x5 inexcuſable for having put into the King's hands ſuck im- 

Parliament, menſe Riches deſigned for pious uſes, without taking care 
how they were to be employed. This is no ſlender evi- 
dence of what has been already obſerved, that the Parlia- 
ments met in this Reign only to be inſtrumental in grati- 
fying the King's Paſſions, without ever examining either 

Burnet the motives or conſequences of what he required. Henry 

TL p. 269. had alſo formed the project of founding a College for young 
Students, that they might be qualified for the Service of the 
State, either in Embaſſies or other affairs of the Govern- 
ment (1). But this project miſcarried with many others, 
becauſe the King having ſold the Lands of the ſuppreſſed 
Abbies, was very loth to put to ſuch uſes the ready money 
raiſed by the Sale. He choſe rather to laviſh it upon his 
pleaſures, or his Courtiers, who uſed all ſorts of Artifices, 
Condeſcenſions, and baſe Flatteries, to procure ſome part 
of theſe vaſt Treaſures. 

The Priteſ- Whilſt Henry was employed in his domeſtick affairs, he 

_— had an eye however to what paſſed abroad. "The Empe- 

NE ror ſeigned the laſt year a firm deſign to adjuſt the religious 

Sleidan. differences which occaſioned troubles in Germany. But this 
was only to draw money from the Proteſtants, to be ex- 
pended in his War with the Turk. He expected that upon 
the bare hopes, he was pleaſed to give them, of redrefling 
their Grievances, they would on his account drain them- 
ſelves of Men and Money, and fo become leſs formidable. 
But the Proteſtants would not ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
ceived to ſuch a degree. They plainly anſwered to his 
demand, that they could do nothing for him, without ſuf- 
ficient Security of being left in peace. 

4d Henry's Henry finding that a rupture between the Emperor and 
the Proteſtants was not very remote, ſent freſh Ambaſla- 
dors to Germany to ſtrengthen the reſolutions of the Smal- 
caldick League, by hopes of his coming into it, and being 
declared Protector. But the Germans had now diſcovered 
his deſign, which was to amuſe them, and keep the Em- 
peror in continual fear of his uniting with them. They 
returned therefore the ſame anſwer as before, that the ſole 
intent of their League was to maintain the Augsburg 
Confeſſion, and if the King refuſed to admit that Con- 
feſſion, it was in vain to treat of other points: That 
moreover, they heard with extreme grief, that he per- 
ſecuted in his Realm ſuch as held the ſame opinions with 
them on ſundry Articles of Religion, and therefore, ſo 
long as the Act of the Six Articles ſubſiſted, there was 
no likelihood that he really intended to join with them. 
Melancthen even writ him a Letter in very ſtrong, though 
reſpectſul terms, to ſhew him the unreaſonableneſs of that 
Statute. 

Gardiner Henry, to whom all was obedient in England, and whoſe 

drverts the Will was a Law, was offended at the firmneſs of the Ger- 


King from . 4 , 
275 Eon „% man Princes. On the other hand, Gardiner, who dread- 


jan with the ed of all things the King's union with the Smalcaldick 


22 League, failed not to uſe this occaſion to divert him from 
Herbert, it, by flattering his vanity. He repreſented to him, that 
it was very ſtrange, petty Princes ſhould pretend to be a 
pattern to a great Monarch, and dictate to the moſt 
learned Prince in Zurope, in matters of Religion. He 
added, that whatever the Proteſtants might pretend, they 
would never approve of his Supremacy in England, be- 
cauſe it would be a tacit engagement to own that the Em- 
peror had the ſame right in Germany. This was falſe rea- 
ſoning, ſince there was a wide difference between the Au- 
thority which the King had over his Subjects, and that 
which the Emperor could claim over the Sovereigns and 
free Cities of Germany. However, he attained his ends, 
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wonderful uſe. The King was ſo jealous of his Supre- 
macy, that he neglected nothing to ſupport it. Indeed 
the abſolute power acquired over his Subjects placed him 
above all oppoſition, but he wiſhed of all things, the 
Nation was convinced of the juſtice of that Prerogative. 
Hence the Reformers took occaſion to remonſtrate to him 
that nothing but the reading of the Holy Scriptures could 
undeceive the People of their falſe notion of the Papal 


1539. 


Authority. By this means they had already obtained, Burne, 


that there ſhould be a Bible faſtned with a Chain in every 
Church, to be freely peruſed by all perſons. But as 


many ſcrupled publickly to read the Scriptures, for fear 
of being ſuſpected of Hereſy, Cranmer, meeting with a Pg . 
favorable opportunity, repreſented to the King, that it / 


was neceſſary to give his Subjects leave to have a Bible in jj...” 
their Houſes, He infinuated to him, that every one [dem 


having liberty to read it, would eaſily be convinced 
that the Pope's pretended authority had no foundation in 
the Scriptures, This was an innocent Stratagem, to 
procure the People an opportunity to inſtru themſelves 
in many other Articles, though the King had only one in 


view. Gardiner readily perceived the conſequence of the Cue 
Archbiſhop's requeſt, and ſeeing the King inclined to grant * 


it, did all he could to divert it. He diſputed upon this 
Subject with Cranmer in the King's preſence, who heard 
them very attentively, At laſt, perceiving ſolid Learning 
in what Cranmer ſaid, and nothing but vanity in the rea- 
ſonings of his Adverſary, he ſuddenly roſe up, ſaying to 
Gardiner, that ſuch a Novice as he was not fit to con- 


tend with an old experienced General (2). Shortly after, Paci 


he iſſued out a Proclamation, declaring he was deſirous to — 


have his Subjects attain the Knowledge of true Religion in 


which might ariſe from the difference of the Verſions, the 
ſelling of any Bible but what ſhould be approved by the 
Vicegerent (3). 


About the end of this year was ſeen a freſh effect of 70 * 
* en Frame 


God's Word; and therefore he would take care they 115.76 
ſhould have an exact Tranſlation of the Bible. He for- 0 


iO, 
. : . 0 Noe 
bid however, in order to prevent the inconveniencies bans 


the mutual confidence which appeared between Charles V, , 
and Francis I, A mutiny ariting in Gaunt by reaſon of Gaunt. 


a Tax laid upon Wine by the Governor of the Low- tn: 
Countries, the Mutineers applied to the King of France to ma 


1 


implore his protection, and even offered to ſubmit to him. Uerbert 


But he did not think proper to accept of their offers. 
On the contrary, he inſormed the Emperor of what was 
plotting againſt him. This ſeems ſomething ſtrange, 
conſidering that hitherto he had never profeſſed much 
generoſity to that Monarch. But the reaſon of this pro- 
ceeding was, the Emperor ſtill allured him with the 
hopes of the Duchy of Milan, and ſo diverted him from 
the thoughts of recovering it by Arms, However this be, 
the Emperor's preſence in Flanders being alone capable 
of appealing the Sedition of Gaunt, he was at ſome loſs 
which way to get thither in time, It was dangerous go- 
ing by Sea, as well on account of the Seaſon, as becauſe 
he had no Fleet to convoy him. The way through /taly 
was no ſafer, by reaſon he could not afterwards croſs Ger- 
many without paſſing through the Territories of the Pro- 
teitant Princes. There remained no other way but by 
France, which he reſolved upon, though he had as much 
reaſon to ſuſpect that Kingdom as Germany. But he 
hoped to amuſe the King by means of the Duchy of 
Milan, as he did in effect. He ſet out therefore and en- 
tered France with a ſmall train, upon the bare ſecurity of 
a ſafe-conduct. Nay, he refuſed to take in Hoſtage the 
Dauphin and his Brother the Duke of Orleans, who came 
and received him at Bayonne, offering to ſtay in Spain ſo 


long as he ſhould be in the King's Dominions. here- Hall. 


ever he came, the ſame reſpect was paid him as to the 
King himſelf, and he arrived at Paris the firſt of January 
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| that is, he begot a great coldneſs between the King and the 1540. 


N Proteſtants. | ; Henry's Marriage with Ann of Cleves being at length 7% oy 

i Bill are et Gardiner”s artifices might have been more prejudicial to concluded by Cromwel!'s diligence, who had been charged % am 

Fl > as Fan the Reformation, if, on the other ſide, the Reformers with the Negotiation, the Princeſs arrived in England Cie 

N had not raiſed a Counter - battery, of which they made about the end of the year 1539 (4), at the time the Em- — 

| Herbert · 
She arri 


(1) As this was the nobleſt Deſign that ever was projected in England, it will not be amiſs to give ſome ſhort account of it. Sir Nicolas Bacon (who Wa i England 
afterwards one of the wiſeſt Miniſters that ever this Nation bred, ) together with Thomas Denton and Robert Carey, where ordered to make a full Project o Stow 
the Nature and Orders of ſuch a Houſe, which they brought to the King in writing, the Original whereof is ſtill extant, The Deſign of it was, That there Holliagh 
ſhould be frequent Pleadings, and other Exerciſes in the Latin and French Tongues ; and when the King's Students were brought to ſome ripenels, they ſhould 
be ſent with his Ambaſſadots to foreign Parts, and trained up in the Knowledge of foreign Affairs; and ſo the Houſe ſhould be the Nurſery for Ambaſſadors. 

Some were alſo appointed to write the Hiſtory of all Embaſſies, Treaties, and foreign Tranſactions ; as alſo of all Arraignments and publick Trials at Home. 
But before any of them might write on theſe Subjects, the Lord Chancellor was to give them an Oath, that they ſhould do it truly without reſpect of Per- 
ſons, or any other corrupt Affection. This noble Deſign miſcarried: But if it had been well regulated, it is eaſy to gather what great and publick Advantages 
might have flowed from it. Among which it is not inconſiderable, that we ſhould have been delivered from a Rabble of ill Writers of Hiſtory, who have 
without due Care and Inquiry delivered to us the Tranſactions of that time ſo imperfectly, that there is ſtill need of inquiring into Regiſters and Papers for theſe 
Matters: Which in ſuch a Houſe had been more clearly conveyed to Poſterity, that can now be expected after ſuch razure of Records, and other Confulions, 
in which many of theſe Papers have been loſt. Burnet, Tom. I. 269. | 

(2) Garniner challenged Cranmer to ſhew any difference between the Authority of the Scriptures, and of the Apoſtolical Canons, which he pretended were 
equal to the other writings of the Apoſtles. Upon which they diſputed ſome time. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 270. 

(3) And about the ſame time iflued out a Proclamation for Uniformity in Religion, which the Reader may ſee in Strype's Mem, Tom. I. p. 354+ cal. 

P. 295 

(4) On December 27, She landed at Deale. William Fitz-Williams Earl of Southampton, being ſent with a Fleet of fifty Sail to bring her over- Hall, fol. 

238. This fame Month, King Henry renewed his Guard of fifty Gentlemen Penſipacrs, with a Salary of fifty Pounds a Year; They had been d 
tinugd ſince the firit Year of his Reign, Hall, fol. 237. Holling ſhead, p. 948. 
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f Loto- Countries. Henry receiving advice of her arrival at 


Rocheſter, went down Incognito, being very impatient to 
ſee whether he had been deceived, But, to his ſorrow, 
he found her very different from what her Pictute, drawn 
by Hans Holbin, had cauſed him to expect. This firſt 
ſight gave him ſuch an averſion for her, that he would have 
immediately broke off the Marriage, if he had not been 
prevented by ſtrong reaſons (1). The ſame conſiderati- 
ons which had made him conclude it, ſubſiſted, and there 
were others which obliged him to conſummate it. The 
Duke of Cleves was the Emperor's Neighbour in Flan- 
ders, and had alſo a pretenſion as well as he to the Du- 
chy of Guelders, after the death of the Duke of that 
name. Conſequently, in caſe of a War between the Em- 
peror and England, that Prince could give the Emperor a 
very troubleſome diverſion in Flanders, On the other 
hand, his Siſter was married to the Duke of Saxony, 
head of the Smalcaldick League, with whom it was of 
great moment to the King to live in a good underſtan- 
ding. But this was not all. The Emperor, then in 
France, was labouring with all his power to difingage 
Francis T, from the intereſts of England, Nay, Henry 
had private intelligence, that the Emperor offered to give 
the Duchy of Milan to the Duke of Orleans upon that 
conſideration. If therefore, in ſuch a juncture, he had 
ſent back the Princeſs of Cleves without marrying her, 
he ran the hazard of an entire rupture with the Princes 
of Smalcald, at a time when he ſaw himſelf upon the 
point ot being forſaken by the King of France, who by 
degrees forgot the aſſiſtance he had received from him in 
his moſt urgent occaſions, So, lamenting his misfortune 
to be forced to marry a Princeſs for whom he had con- 
ceived an averſion, he refolved to make this Sacrifice the 
6th of January 1540. But he was ſtill leſs pleaſed after 
his Marriage than before, and from that very moment 
was determined to be divorced from her. He concealed 
his ſentiments however as much as poſſible, though it 
was eaſy for all to ſee his vexation and trouble. Cromwell, 
who had drawn him into this marriage, quickly felt the 
effects of his reſentment, though the King was exceeding 
careful to hide it from him (2). 

The Parliament meeting the 12th of April, Cromwell 
made a Speech to both Houſes, informing them, that the 
King ſeeing with extreme concern ſo great diviſion a- 
mong his Subjects in matters of Religion, had appointed 

Commiſſioners to examine the points in diſpute, that the 
1 of Faith might be fixed without reſpect of Par- 
Dorines of ties, by the word of God: That he was very deſirous 
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Religion. his People ſhould have the knowledge of the truth; but 
purnet- then he was reſolved to puniſh without mercy, ſuch as 
ee. ſhould preſume to prefer their private, before the eſtab- 

liſhed, opinions. The Commiſſioners named by the King 

were approved of, and had orders to begin this examina- 

Cromwell tion without delay (3). Two days after the King crea- 


created Earl ted Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex (4): 


Bides of During this Seffion, the Parliament ſuppreſſed the order 
. John of the Knights of St. John of Feruſalem, who are now 
ſ«ppreſed. called Knights of Malta. Their dependence on the Pope 
—_— and the Emperor was the cauſe or pretence of their ruin. 
Stow. There is no doubt, the deſire of injoying their ſpoils in- 
Hollingſh* duced alſo the King to procure their ſuppreſſion. And 
Burnt indeed, the Parliament gave him all their Lands as they 
had given him thoſe of the Abbies. Though they had 
large Revenues both in Ireland and England, the King 
allowed however but three thouſand pounds for their 
maintenance after their ſuppreſſion (5). The affair be- 
ing ended, the Parliament was prorogued to the 25th of 
May. 
Cromawell's A few days after, there fell upon Cromwell a ſtorm, 
Bunce. Which 338 had been gathering ſome time beſore. 
This Miniſter had many enemies, and enviers. He was 


Son of a Farrier or Lock-ſmith ; and though his birth was 
ſo mean, he was raiſed to great honour, even to the ha- 


HENR Y VIII. 


peror was travelling through France in his way to the 


ving the precedence of all the Lords in the Kingdom, ex- 

cept the Royal Family. All the Nobility envied him, 

The whole popiſh Party alſo hated him mortally, deem- 

ing him the firſt adviſer of the ſuppreſſion of the Abbies, 

and one of the principal incouragers of the King to all 

the innovations he had made in Religion. Among theſe, 

who were very numerous, the Duke of Neri and Gar- 

diner were the Perſons that could do him moſt hurt, be- 

cauſe they had free acceſs to the King. Theſe two 

Courtiers perceiving the King's coldneſs for the new 

Queen, doubted not of his ill-will to Cromvell, for in- 

gaging him in this Marriage, and reſolved to make uſe of 

this occaſion to ruin him. They hoped when he was 

removed, it would not be impoſſible to procure an agree- 

ment between the Emperor and the King, and then, a 

reconciliation with the Pope, which Crammboell had always 

oppoſed to the utmoſt of his power. Two other things 

greatly contributed alſo to the downfal of this Miniſter. 

The King had always employed him, in his correſpon- 

dence with the Smalcaldick League, and fo long as he 

thought he wanted that League, he could not be with- 

out his aſſiſtance. But growing cold at length to the 

German Princes, as I before obſerved, and knowing, the 

dreaded Union between Charles V and Francis T, was on- 

ly a Chimera, and conſequently he ſhould have no need 

of Germany, Cromwell became leſs neceſſary. The ſe- purnet, 

cond thing which helped to ruin Cromwe/l was, the King 

fell in love with Catherine Howard, the Duke of Ni- 

falF's Niece. © Norfolk finding his credit conſiderably in- 

creaſed, made uſe of it to procure the Miniſter's deſtruc- 

tion. As ſoon as he had a fair opportunity, he repreſen- 7% Out. 

ted to the King. That there were many Male-con- {tl 

e tents in the Kingdom, and good Men could not be din age 

ce perſwaded that a Prince like him, would willingly give Cromws1), 

any occaſion of diſcontent to his People: That they 

inferred from thence, he muſt have been ill-ſerved by 

his Miniſter, who doubtleſs had abuſed his confidence : 

That as the People ſeemed diſſatisfied only with re- 

gard to Religion, it was natural to think, this happened 

through the Vice-gerent's fault, whoſe conduct perhaps 

it would be proper to examine: That he was accuſed 

by the publick of many things, which, if true, render- 

ed him the moſt guilty of all others, conſidering the 

favours heaped on him by the King: That beſides, 

though no particular Fact could be proved upon him, it 

was however a very great crime to rob the King of 

the hearts of geod part of his Subjects: That he took 

the freedom therefore to tell him, in order to quiet 

their minds, there was no better way than to ſacrifice 

to them ſo odious a Minifter, ” "Theſe inſinuations, 

which were doubtleſs ſeconded by Gardiner and other 

enemies of Cromwell, produced at length the deſired ef- 

fect, The King, prejudiced againſt him, reſolved to diſ- Cromwel!'s 

patch him out of the way, without knowing yet of what 2 i 

he was guilty. But he found in his death a double ad- 

vantage. Firſt, he diſcovered his reſentment againſt him 

on account of the Marriage, he had drawn him into. Se- 

condly, he believed to make his People a ſacrifice capable 

of ſilencing all their murmurs (6). This reſolution be- , accuſed 

ing taken, and the Parliament meeting the 1 3th of Func, / High. 

the Duke of Norfolk accuſed Cromwell of High-T reaſon 77½ , 45d 

at the Council-Board, and received orders to arreſt him (7) | PEE 

and ſend him to the Tower, This illuſtrious Priſoner had Hall. 

the common fate of all diſgraced Miniſters. In a mo- gs 

ment, he was forſaken by all but his friend Cranmer, ere bis 

who alone ventured to write to the King in his favour, 47. 

though to no purpoſe. — 
Cromwell being in the Tower, the Articles of his im- 33 

peachment were drawn, conſiſting in Generals, of which 4-mned 

not ſo much as the leaſt proof was offered to be given, 1 p 

The King knew, if his proceſs was made according to oat. thy : 

the uſual forms, he might produce Warrants which would 

fully clear him, and which could not be diſclaimed. For Hau. 

this reaſon it was thought proper to bring Eis affair before — 


Burnet - 
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(1) He ſwore, when he firſt ſaw her, they had brought over a Flanders Mare to him. Nicholas Watton Doctor of Law, employed in this Buſineſs, T. I. p. a2. 
gives her this Character : She could both write and read in her own Language, and ſew very well; but for Muſick (in which the King delighted) it 


waz not the manner of the Country to learn it. Herbert, p. 221. 


Frei asked him next Day how he liked her; the King told him, he liked her worſe than he did. 
and ſuch ill Smells about her, that he loathed her more than ever, and did not believe he ſhould ever conſummate the Marriage. 


For he ſu ſpected ſhe was no Maid, 
This was fad 


News to Cromwell, who knew how nice the King was in theſe Matters, and that ſo great a misfortune muſt needs fall heavy upon him, who was 


the chief Promoter of it. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 273. Stow, p. 578. 


(3) The King appointed the two Archbiſhops, with the Biſhops of Londin, Durbam, Wincheſter, Rechefler, Hereford, St. Dawids, and eleven Doctors, 
to draw up an Expoſition of thoſe Things that were neceſſary for the Inftitution of a Chriſtian Man. He alſo appointed the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, 
Ely, Sarum, Chichefter, Worcefler, and Landaff, to examine what Ceremonies ſhould be retained, and what was the true ule of them. Theſe Com- 
mittees were to fit — Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, and on other Days in the Afternoon only. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 275. 


(4) April 17, One 


think by this that the King was not angry with him about his Marriage, fince he conferred ſo great a Title on him. 


ry Beurchier Earl of Eher, the laſt of his Family, venturing to ride a young Horſe, had the Misfortune to be thrown, and by the Fall to break 


his Neck. Dugdale, Vol. II. 
And on March 9, 1539, Sir 
William Parr, to that of Lord Parr. Idem. p. 376, 378, 331, 
(5) He allowed a thouſand Pounds Penſion to the Prior of St. 
was but one Houſe in each Kingdom 
in Ireland was at Kilmainan, 
(6) See above, p. 790. Note 
(7) He was arreſted July 9. 


No 42. Vol. I. 


130, 137 On November 29, 15 


Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 276. Stow, p. 579. 
4 
A, fol, 242. 


3 38. Sir ſbomas Audley, Lord Chancellor, was created Lord Audley of Walden : 
ilkam Poulet was advanced to the Title of Lord St, Febn 3 on the 29th, Sir Jabs Ruſſel, to that of Lord Ruſſel ; and 


Pobn's near Lenden, and five hundred Marks a Year to the Prior in Tre/and, (for there 
) with very conſiderable Allowances for the Kaights, amousting in all to three thouſand Pounds a Years 


he Houſe 


9 2 che 
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1540. the Parliament, and cauſe a Bill of Attainder to be paſſed be imagined any, Lord would be ſo hardy as to dare to make \; - _ 
againſt him, without allowing him to make his defence (1). ſuch a motion, unleſs he was ſure of the King's approba- _ 
In this manner had he himſelf proceeded in the affair of tion. So, the motion being aſſented to, the Lords deſired 
the Marchioneſs of Exeter and the Counteſs of Salisbury, the concurrence of the Commons (2); after which, they 
and therefore could not think it ſtrange the ſame thing went im a Body 3) to preſent their addreſs to the King. 
ſhould be practiſed in his caſe. The Parliament, ever Henry proteſted to them, that he ſought only the Glory of 
ſlaves to the King, deemed the impeachment juſt, though God, the Good of his People, and the Declaration of 
deſtitute of proof, So by an Act, declaring him attainted Truth. Then he agreed that the affair ſhould be referred 7% Mu, 
and convicted of Hereſy and Treaſon, he was condemned to the Clergy, who immediately appointed Commiſſioners "x brought 
as a Traitor and Heretick, the Parliament leaving it to to examine the Witneſſes (4). All that could be gathered — 
the King's choice to make him ſuffer the puniſhment of from the King's own Depoſition, and thoſe of the Wit- Farad. 
either of thoſe crimes. This, joined to ſome other forego- neſſes, was, That there had been a Pre- contract between ie 
ing, as well as following inſtances, ſhow to what height the Queen and the Prince of Lerrain, which was not ſuf- 4, Dire, 
the King had carried his authority, ſince to diſcover his ficiently cleared: That the King having eſpouſed the Bur, 
will was ſufficient to be immediately obeyed, even by Queen againſt his Will, had not given an inward con- a 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs and intereſt it chiefly was to reduce ſent to his Marriage, without which, it was affirmed, his T. 1. Coll, 
his power within due bounds, The execution of the promiſes could not be obligatory, a Man's act being only p. 306, 305, 
Sentence was deferred till after the Seſſion of the Par- what is inward : That the King had never conſummated * 
liament. the Marriage: That the whole Nation had a great inte- 
The King is Henry was fo tired of his Queen, that he could not reſt in the King's having more Iflue, which they ſaw he 
d:termined to hear the vexation to ſee himſelf ingaged for the reſt of could never have by the Queen, ; 
e his life in ſo diſagreeable a Marriage. He reſolved there- The King muſt have had a very ill opinion of the 
Sow, © fore to divorce her, let what would be the conſequence, Convocation, the Parliament, and the Publick, to alledge 
Burnet. efpecially as the reaſons which induced him to marry her ſuch extraordinary cauſes of his Divorce. The firſt had Bur 
Herbert no longer ſubſiſted. He had loſt all hopes of making a been diſcuſſed before the Celebration of the Marriage, 
League with the Proteſtants of Germany, and his fears of and the Council was of opinion, it could be no juſt in- 
the Emperor were vaniſhed, fince he ſaw every thing pediment. As to the ſecond, if that maxim took place, 
bee tending to 4 rupture between him and France. He only Contracts would be of no uſe, ſince one of the Parties 
the Divarce, Wanted a pretence to demand a Divorce, and give ſome might ſay, he had not given an inward conſent, This 
Torge. colour to the proceedings of the Clergy and Parliament, would be eſtabliſhing, without remedy, Inſincerity, Fraud 
Herbert. of whoſe concurrence he was ſure, however flight the pre- and Perfidiouſneſs in the higheſt degree. As for the third, 
tence might be. He found one in a precontract between the King had doubtleſs forgot what he had alledged in 
the Queen and the Duke of Lorrain's Son, But this con- the proceſs of his Divorce with Catherine, He then 
tract was ſo flight, that the conſequences were to be much maintained, purſuant to his Clergy's opinion, that the 
1 preſſed, to make it ſerve for the foundation of diſſolving Conſummation of Arthur's Marriage with Catherine was 
% Ann's Marriage with the King. The Duke of Cleves not neceſſary to render it valid, but that the bare conſent 
; and the Duke of Lorrain had formerly, it ſeems, in a of the Parties made it compleat. The fourth was of no 
Treaty, agreed upon a Marriage between Ann of Cleves greater weight, ſince there was no neceſſity of nulling 
and the Prince of Lorrain, both minors. This agreement the Marriage, under colour that the King was not pleaſed 
had never been confirmed by the Parties when of age. to lie with the Queen. Beſides, he had now an Heir. 
On the contrary, the Ambaſſador of the Duke of Gueldres, In ſhort, his word muſt be taken, when he ſaid, he had 
who acted as mediator in that Treaty, declared after- not conſummated his Marriage ; his word, who ſued for 
wards by an authentick Inſtrument, that this Article was the Divorce, and who uſed this argument to obtain it. 
deemed null, However, when Henry's Marriage with Mean while, the Clergy thought thefe Reaſons ſolid, and %, 
Ann was concluded, this pre-engagement raiſed a diffi- paſſed a Sentence of Divorce upon them, and the Par- Din. 
culty. But the Ambaſſadors of Saxmy and Cleves poſi- liament were ſo abject, as to proſtitute themſelves to the Suze! 
tively promiſed to clear that point, and put it out of all King's paſſion, and confirm the Sentence (5). There is 
doubt as ſoon as the Princeſs ſhould arrive in England. no diſtinction to be made here, ſince neither in the Con- 
Ann being come to Greenwich, the King, who liked her vocation, nor in the Parliament, was there one ſingle 
not, infiſted upon this ſame point, in order to ſend her Vote againſt the Divorce; ſo much did every one dread to 
back. For that purpoſe, he called a Council, and ſend- incur the King's diſpleaſure, This is a remarkable evi- 
ing for the Ambaſſadors, the explanation, they had pro- dence of what I have often intimated, that in every thing 
| miſed, was demanded. But they had brought nothing tranſacted in England during the latter part of Henry VIII's 
| with them, looking upon this difficulty as little material. Reign, the Parliament and Clergy ought to be conſide- 
f Mean while, the Council telling them that good proofs red only as the King's inſtruments to gratify his paſſions. 
N were expected and not bare words, they offered to pro- To him is due the praiſe of whatever was good and 
duce within three months an authentick abſtract from the uſeful, and he it is that ought to be blamed for whatever 
Chancery of Cleves, to prove what they had alledged. was amiſs. Mean while, the Parliament and Clergy are 
This alone would not have been capable of inducing the inexcuſable for not having endeavoured to ſupport the 
King to proceed, if, as has been ſaid, there had not been Cauſe of Juſtice and Truth, when they believed them to 
{trong reaſons to cauſe him to accompliſh his Marriage. be oppreſſed. 
So, the Council was of opinion, that if there were no The Queen was not much troubled at what had been an ann 
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| other objection, the Marriage might be lawfully folem- done in her abſence, and even without her being exami- 4 chr . 
f nized. The abſtract from the Chancery of Cleves being ned. Probably, ſhe had entertained no great jon for l. 
f come, great exceptions were found to it, upon the am- a Spouſe, who had never given her any token of his love. $wy. 

1 biguity of the word Eſpauſals, becauſe it was not expreſ- However, though the King had thought it needleſs to ask _ 
li ſed whether they were Eſpouſals by the words of the pre- her approbation, when he was meditating the Divorce, 


ſent or of the future Tenſe. But as the King would not becauſe then the Clergy and Parliament only were con- 
yet commence the affair of his Divorce, he cauſed the cerned, whom he knew to be at his devotion, he demand- 
abſtract to be kept, in order to make uſe of it when there ed her conſent to what had been done, thinking no doubt 
ſhould be occaſion, Upon this therefore he reſolved to the better to juſtify himſelf to the World. At the ſame . pub. 


- * 
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found his Divorce. time he offered by Letters- Patents to declare her his adop- xIV. 710. 

N The Par- The Parliament, after a prorogation of ſome days, ted Siſter, with a Penſion of four thouſand Pounds a Barnet. 
1 ament pray meeting again, Henry ſent the Queen to Richmond. A year (6), and her choice either to live in England, of 
l; 2 bes Fg few days after, a motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, return home. She agreed to all without ſollicitation, and 

palidity o to preſent an Addreſs to the King, to deſire him to ſuffer choſe to live in England, where ſhe hoped to paſs her 

eo - his marriage to be tried. After what has been ſeen, it can't time more agreeably than at Cleves, in her Brother's 

all. 
— (1) The Bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords, Cranmer being then abſent, on the 17th of June, and read the firſt time 3 and on the 19th 


Burnct. was read the ſecond and third time, and ſent down to the Commons, where it ſtuck ten Days. And then a new Bill, conceived by the * 
Herbert, was brought up with a Proviſo annexed to it. They alſo ſent back the Lords Bill. It ſeems they rejected the Lords Bill, and yet ſent it up wi 
their own, either in reſpe& to the Lords, or that they left it to their Choice which of the two they would offer to the Royal Aſſent - Which was an 
unparliamentary Proceeding, Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 277- : * 
(2) The Lord Chancellor, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolt, the Earl of Seutbampron, and the Biſhop of Durban, 
were lent to defire their Concurrence.  Bnrnet, Tom. 1. p. 280. 
(3) the whole Houſe of Peers, with twenty Commoners, on Fuly 6. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 280. : 
(4) On the 9th of Fuly it was brought beore the _ 4 the Caſe was opened by the Biſhop of Winchefter, and a Committee __ 
—_ - Fd, and they deputed the Biſhops of Durham and Winchefter, with Thirleby, and Leighton Dean of Terk, to examine Witneſſes that Us) 
urnet, 161d. , 
(5) Sentence was given the gth of July, which was figned by both Houſes of Convocation 3 and had the two Archbiſhops Seals put to it, of 2 
whole Tryal the Record does yet remain, having eſcaped the Fate of the other Books of Convocation, The Original Depoſitions are allo m— 22 
obſerves, this only can be ſaid for their Excuſe, that the King's Reaſons were as juſt and weighty as uſed to be admitted by the Court of phe 
a Divorce z and moſt of them being Canoniſts, and knowing how many Precedents there were to be found for ſuch Divorces, they thought they mis 
do it as well as the Popes had formerly done. Burner, Tom. 1. p. 281. , þ 
(6) There is in Rymer, a Liſt of 4 ſeveral Manors and Eſtates, — her by the King for Life 3 but it is no where ſaid, that ON were four 
thouſand Pounds a Year, See Tom. 14. p. 710, Ce. Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was only three thouſand Pounds 2 Year, See Ton. 1 P. 292» Court 
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Court, Beſides, it is likely ſhe believed her Penſion 
would be more ſecure if ſhe remained in England, than if 
ſhe lived abroad. Every thing being thus ſettled, ſhe 
writ to the Duke her Brothes, that ſhe approved of the 
Divorce, and defired him to live in good underſtanding 
with the — (1). 

e Ibis gran affair being finiſhed, the Parliament paſſed 
*rotetbe an Act to moderate one of the fix Articles in the bloody 


1549, 


of thef* for the Prieſts to break their vow of Chaſtity ; but by 
bund. this laſt Act, the pains of death were turned to forfeiture 
of Goods, 
Proefufthe All the reſt of this Reign will be only a continued ſeries 
ſwiſh at- of ſenſible proofs of the flaviſh Subjection the Engli/h 
2 Nation was reduced to. But, in this very Seſſion of Par- 
on liament, there are three, which ought not to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. 
Tie Parla- The Commiſſioners appointed by the King, purſuant to 
ment confirms an Act of Parliament, to examine the Doctrines of Re- 
228 ligion, having drawn a long Memorial, and ſet down cer- 
þall pleaſe tain Articles as undeniable and abſolutely neceſſary, it was 
wenjein'n moved in the Houſe of Lords, to paſs into a Law what 
_—_ theſe Commiſſioners had already done, and whatever they 
ſhould do for the future by order of the King. This mo- 
tion being received, a Bill was brought in immediately, 
and [ when paſſed ] ſent down to the Commons, who 
agreeing to it, ſent it up again the next day. By this 
Statute it was enacted, That not only the Memorial drawn 
by the Commiſſioners, provided it were approved by the 
King, but likewiſe whatever the King ſhould enjoin for 
the future in matters of Religion, ſhould be believed and 
obeyed by all his Subjects. This was inveſting the King 
with the infallibility taken from the Pope. Greater Signs 
of Slavery can hardly be ſeen, ſince the Parliament gave 
the King Power over Conſcienee, after having in a man- 
ner render'd him maſter of Life and Fortune, Moreover 
a Clauſe was inſerted in this Act, which under colour of 
limiting the King's Authority ſenſibly enlarged it, namely, 
That nothing ſhould be done or determined by virtue of this 
Aa, which. was contrary to the Laws of the Realm. T heſe 
contradictory Clauſes in the ſame Statute render'd the King 
Arbiter of the lives of his Subjects, ſince on the one hand, 
they were enjoined to ſubmit to the King's Will in mat- 
ters of Religion, without knowing however what he would 
pleaſe to preſcribe, and on the other, were forbid to do any 
thing contrary to the Laws. Conſequently, in caſe the 
King commanded any thing contrary to the Law, they 
were liable to be proſecuted by virtue of this Statute, whe- 
ther, againſt Law, they obeyed the King, or, in Obedi- 
ence to the Law, refuſed to comply with his Will. The 
Acts paſſed in this Reign are full of ſuch Contradictions, 
which were not inſerted without deſign. 
row ee The Parliament paſſed another Bill which carried no 
Marriage in leſs marks of ſervitude. It was enacted, that a Marriage 
faveur of already conſummated ſhould not be annulled, on pretence 
e A. of Pre- contract or any other impediment not mentioned 
in the Law of God. Without doubt the Parliament had, 
or perhaps ſeigned to have, forgot, that the King's Mar- 
riage with Ann Bullen was annulled by reaſon of a Pre- 
contract, and upon this ſame foundation, during this very 
Seſſion, they had approved the diffolution of his Marriage 
with Ann of Cleves, It is true, the King declared, it was 
not conſummated. But Catherine of Arragon proteſted 
the ſame thing with reſpe& to her Marriage with Prince 
Arthur, and yet it was decided, that a Party concerned 
ſhould not be believed even upon Oath, when there were 
Intent of the preſumptions to the contrary. Theſe were real contra- 
— dictions, but not minded by the King. His aim was to 
legitimate the Princeſs Elizabeth by virtue of the former 
branch of the Act, and to remove, by the latter, the im- 
pediments in the Canon Law, to his intended Marriage 
with Catherine Howard, who was Couſin-German to 
Ann Bullen (2). 
Money Before the Parliament broke up, the Clergy of the Pro- 
erat Vince of Canterbury, aſſembled in Convocation, offered the 
- 2 King a Subſidy of four Shillings in the Pound, of all Ec- 
e Cleryy, * f 
daumen cleſiaſtical preferments, to be paid in two years, in ac- 
tryPCs 


(1) The 10th of Faly, Cranmer 
On the 11th, the King ſent the 


Book XV. 96, HENRY. VIII. 


knowledgment (as they ſaid in their Addreſs ) of his care 1542 
to free the Church of England ſrom the tvranny of thc 
Pope. The King gladly accepted their preſent, which was 
readily confirmed by the Parliament. But this was not 
ſuſficient for the King's occalions. In a few days, he de- 
manded alſo an aid of Money of the Commons. Though 
for ſome time the Parliament had been wont to ſubmit 
without examination to the King's pleaſure, this demand 
met with ſome fort of oppoſition in the Lower-Iouſe. 
And indeed, it could not but ſeem ſtrange, conſidering the 
King was in peace with all the World, and beſides, he 
cquld not be imagined to have already conſumed the Mo- 
ney procured by the ſuppreſſion of the Abbies. Some of 
the Commons repreſented, that if in time of Peace, and 
within the ſpace of one year, the King had ſpent ſuch 
immenſe Sums, there was nothing more to do but to give 
him all the Lands in the Kingdom, which too would not 
ſuffice for the expence of few years. But theſe Speeches 
had no great effect. It was anſwered by the King's Party, rurner, 
that he had laid out vaſt ſums in ſecuring the Coaſts (3), 
and that the keeping his Subjects in peace | and plenty 
coſt him more than the moſt burthenſome War. Theſe 
reaſons, though very weak, paſſed for inconteſtable, and 
the Commons granted the King a Subſidy, as large as if 
he had been actually engaged in a dangerous War (4). 
This is a third proof of the Parliament's ſlavery. Mean 
while, the Peeple could not conceive what was become of 
all the Money the King had Jately received, and which 
ſhould have ſupplied his neceſſities for many years. 

This Parliament, which had given the King fo great Tt Par!a- 
teſtimonies of a boundleſs compliance, was diflolved the 7 #: </- 
24th of July. But the King was pleaſed firſt to requite”'7 Gee! 
his Subjects with a free and general Pardon, as it was cal- ra-don, * 
led, though the exceptions limited the benefit to few .in. 
Perſons, All thoſe were excluded who had been condem- — Af 
ned for denying the King's Supremacy, or for tranſgreſ- Burners 
ling ſome one of the ſix Articles of the bloody Statute, 
and even thoſe who were only accuſed of theſe Crimes 
which were then unpardonable. The Counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury, Cardinal Pale's Mother, and Thomas Cromwell were 
excepted by name. 

As CromcuwelPs execution had been deferred, he was in Cromwel!'s 
ſome hopes of obtaining his Pardon, and the more, ag E£xecurion. 
having writ to the King a very ſubmiſſive Letter, he was — 
ſo moved with it, that he cauſed it to be thrice read. But Holliogſh, 
the ſollicitations of the Duke of Norfelk and Gardiner, fe- Burnet. 
conded by thoſe of Catherine Howard, who ated in their 
favour, rendered the endeavours of the Priſoner ' fruitleſs. 

The King ſigned a Warrant to cut off his head the 28th 
of July (5), about ſix weeks after his condemnation. As Buraet, 
Cromwell left a Son of whom he was very fond, he 
would fay nothing on the Scaffold that might do him a 
prejudice. He contented himſelf with ſhowing, that he Hall. 
willingly ſubmitted to the ſentence the Law had paſſed 4 24 · 
on him, He prayed for the King's proſperity, and declared * 
he died in the profeſſion of the Catholick Religion (). Hollingſh. 
Theſe laſt words were variouſly interpreted, according to 
the paſſions and prejudices of the two Parties in matters of 
Religion, Though it was certain, Cromwell had lived in 
the opinions of the Lutherans, the contrary Party main- 
tained, he recanted at his death, and that by the Catholick 
Reli ion was to be underſtood the old Religion, proſeſſed 
in the Kingdom before all the Innovations. The others 
pretended, theſe words ought to be taken in a more ge- 
neral ſenſe, and at moſt to ſignify only the Religion which 
was then eſtabliſhed. However this be, the care Crem- 
well took when he came to die, to ſay nothing that 
might offend the King, turned to his Son Gregory's ad- AR. Pub. 
vantage, who was this very year created a Peer of the XIV. p. 208. 
Realm, by the Title of Lord Cromwell, The Office ** 
of Vicegeront Cop by the Father, died with him, no 
one defiring a Poſt ſo obnoxious to envy, and fo fatal to 
the firſt Poſſeſſor. Beſides, the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Biſhop of Winchefter, who were then in great credit, took 
care not to ſollicite the King to fill a place, which would 
engage the Perſon who held it, to uſe all his intereſt to 
hinder a reconciliation with Rome (7). 

Some 


ed to the Houſe of Lords, the Convocation's Sentence, who ſent him down to the Commons to report the ſame. 
Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Soutbampton, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter to the Queen, to let her 
know what was done, and to make her the Offers above mentioned. Next Day, being the 12th of July,, the Bill was brought into che Houſe tor 
annulling the Marriage, which eafily went through both Houſes. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 282. 


(2) . other Statutes it was enacted, 1. That Phyſicians in London ſhall be diſcharged from Watch and Ward, and not ſerve the Office of Conſtable 
or any other. That the Prefident, and four Fellows of the College, ſhall ſearch and examine the Wares and Drugs of the Apothecaries z and that they 
may practice Surgery» 2+ Ey another, the Barbers and Surgeons were made one Company. 3. And by another it was ordered, That a Court of Firſt- 
Fruits aud Tenths, ( conſiſting of a Chancellor, Treaſurer, two Auditors, two Clerks, a Meſſenger, and an Utſher,) ſhould be erected. 4+ As alſo a Court 


of Waids. This laſt was aboliſhed 12 Car. 2» See Statur. 32 Hen. VIII. 


(3) In building Havens, Bulwarks, and other Forty for the defence of the Coaſts. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 284. | 
(4) A Tenth, being two Shillings in the Found of Lands, and twelve Pence of Goods ; and four Fifteenths. Hall, fol. 241. Stow, p. 579+ 


(5) Which it ſeems was done very barbaronſly. Hall, fol. 242+ 


(6) His Wo;ds were, „ 1 pray you that be here to bear me Record, I die in the Catholicle Faith, not doubting in any Article of my Faith, no nor 


** doubting ia any Sacrament of the Church.“ Hall, fol. 242. 


(7) Thomas Cromwell from being but a Blackſmith's Son at Putney, found means to travel into foreign Countries, to learn their Languages, and 
lee the Wars. being a Soldier in the Duke of Bourbon's Army at the lacking of Rime, Whence retutaing, he was received into Cardinal Wilſey's $ 
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1540. Some days after Cronmbell's death (1), was ſeen at Lon- The change produced at Court by Cromtbell's diſgrace, 
Sveral Aon a ſight, which very much perplexed both Parties. and the new Queen's advancement, was quickly perceived. 


rar 4 This was a company of People condemned and executed The Commiſſioners appointed to draw up a Declaration 
Sees exe- all together; ſome for denying the King's Supremacy; of the Chriſtian Doctrine, having preſented their Work 
= others for maintaining the Lutheran Do&trines, Among to the King, he ordered it to be immediately publiſh. 


8 theſe laſt were Robert Barnes | Doctor of Divinity ] ed (7). Though this Declaration corrected ſundry abuſes, 
Hollingh. Thomas Gerard [ Parſon of Hony- Lane, |] and I/ilkam Fe- the popiſh Party had ſo prevailed, that inſtead of promo- 
rom | Vicar of Stepney J. Theſe three being impeached ting, it ſenſibly put back, the Reformation, as it is eaſy 
before the Parliament, were condemned to be burned upon to ſee by the Abſtract Doctor Burnet gives of this Book 
a general accuſation of ſowing Hereſy, perverting the in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of England, How- 
Scriptures, and maintaining errors deſtructive of Religion, ever, as ſeveral principles were laid down which might 
without the A's mentioning any particulars, and in all be of great uſe in a more favorable juncture, the Re- 
appearance, without the Parliament's examing the proofs. formers were glad, in hopes theſe principles would ferve 
By the ſame Act were condemned to ſuffer the ſame one day to deſtroy the errors advanced in the Declara- 
puniſhment, four Men, one of whom was accuſed of tion. On the other hand, the popiſh Party thought they 
maintaining the papal authority ; another for holding cor- had gained much, becauſe they ſaw Doctrines laid down, 
reſpondence with Cardinal Pole; a third for deſigning to to which probably the Reformers would never conſent, 
ſurprize Calais ; a fourth for harbouring a Rebel (2); and and hoped this oppoſition would draw the King's indigna- 
laſtly, three more convicted of denying the King's Su- tion upon their whole Party. As for themſelves, having 
premacy (3) All theſe were burned or hanged at the always had an abſolute compliance for the King, they 
Hall. ſame time and place. It is to be preſumed, they were intended to purſue the ſame courſe, in order to put him en- 
not admitted to ſpeak for themſelves, ſince Barnes, af- tirely into the diſpoſition they deſired. Other Commil- 
ter a declaration of his Faith to the People, asked the ſioners, who were ordered to reform the M:/Jals, made 
Sheriff whether he knew why he was to ſuffer. The fo flight alterations, that excepting a few razures of thoſe 
Sheriff anſwering, he did not, he turned to the Collects, in which the Pope was prayed for (8), there was 
Stake, and ſaid, the puniſhment he was going to ſufter, nothing changed, nor was it neceflary to re-print the 
plainly taught him the crime of which he was ſuppoſed to Maſs-Books. Thus by the credit of the Duke of Ner- 
be guilty. He prayed however for the King, and even fo/# and Gardiner, ſupported by the new Queen, Arch- 
for Gardiner whom he ſuſpefted to be the author of his ſhop Cranmer, and thoſe of his Party, ſaw a ſtorm ap- 
death, The Biſhop endeavoured to clear himſelf by a proaching, which probably would overwhelm them all. 
printed Apology; but had the misfortune not to be be- Perhaps it was very fortunate for them, that the King 
lieved (4). was diverted ſome time by other affairs, from his atten- 
Catherine On the 8th of Augu/?, Catherine Howard, the Duke tion to what concerned Religion. 
Howard de. of Norfol#'s Niece (5) was declared Queen, the King The Emperor's paſſage through France ſeemed at firſt 
i. having privately married her ſome time before. She was to create a ſincere reconciliation between him and Fran- 
— ſo devoted to the Duke her Uncle, and the Biſhop of cis I. During his ſtay at Paris, he poſitively promiſed to 
Herbert. I incheſter, that ſhe was entirely guided by their Coun- give the Duchy of Milan to the Duke Orleans, But 
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2 Te Friends els. As ſhe had a great aſcendent over the King, very when Francis preſſed him to ſign an inſtrument of in- 
: e/ the o4 likely ſhe would have induced him to give himſelf over veſtiture, he anſwered, ſuch an Act would be looked upon 
. a oo the guidance of theſe two Miniſters, who were pre- as extorted, if dated in France, and that it was more ho- 
7 8 paring to procure by her means great alterations in Reli- norable for him and the King too, that it ſhould be 
* gion, had not her fall, which will be preſently related, ſigned in ſome Town of Flanders, Afterwards, when 
ö confounded their projects. However, they improved as he was out of France, he found ſome freſh excuſe not 
$i much as poſſible ſo favorable a juncture, to ſtrike at the to perform his promiſe. Mean while, he ſubdued the 
| | Deſigns #-/ Reformation and the Reformed, Certainly Cranmer was Gantois, and puniſhed them ſeverely for the trouble they 
' 2 then in a very dangerous ſituation. He could not doubt had given him of a journey to Flanders, After that, 
1 unt. that the authors of CromwelPs ruin, deſired his deſtruc- when Francis claimed his promiſe, he clogged it with 


— 


tion with the ſame ardor, nay, were privately working ſuch reſtrictions, that it was eaſy to perceive he had no 
it. Complaints of him were already heard in ſeveral mind to part with a Country, by which Spain had 2 
places, and even a Member of Parliament (6) faid openly Communication with his other Dominions in Italy and 
4 in the Houſe, he was the protector and head of the In- Germany. Francis vexed to be thus deceived, turned out 
novators. Theſe things would have doubtleſs taken effect, of favour Chancellor Poet, and Conſtable Mantmoren- 
had his enemies had a little more time to prepare all their cy, who had adviſed him to take the Emperor's word. 

Plots. But as they knew the King had a real efteem About the end of the year 1540, there were ſome be- 
for him, they intended to proceed by degrees, plainly ginnings of a quarrel between Francis and Henry, which 
perceiving, they could not without danger to themſelves, ended at length in a War. Francis ordered a Fortreſs 
preſs his ruin ſo directly as Cromwell's, Beſides, there to be built at Ardres, and a Bridge to be made over to 
was but one Article which gave them any advantage upon the Zng/;/b Pale. But the Governour of Calais not ſuſ- 
Cranmer ; namely, Religion, in which too he had been fering this incroachment, ſent a Detachment of his Gar- 
very cautious, well knowing that the way to advance the riſon and beat down the Bridge. The French re-built it, 
Reformation under ſuch a Prince as Henry, was not di- and the Eng/i/h demoliſhed it a ſecond time. Where- 


rectly to oppole his Will. upon the King of France ordering Marſhal de Biez to raiſe 
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vice; and after his Fall, the King voluntarily, ( for his Fidelity to his old Maſter ) took him for his Servant, He obtained ſucceſſively the Offices and 
Dignuies of Privy Counſellor, Maſter of the Jewel- Houſe, Clerk of the Hanaper, Principal Secretary of 8 of the Forefts, Maſter of the 
Rolls, Lord Privy-Scal, Baron, the King's Vicegerent in Spirituals, Knight of the Garter, Earl of Eher, Great Chamberlain of England, &c. Herbert, 
b. 225. Dugdale's Barn, Vol. II. p. 370. Serype's Mem, Tom. 1+ p. 363. As his Extraction was mean, his Education was low; all the Learning 
he had, was, that he had got the New Teftament in Latin by Heart. His Miniſtry was in a conſtant courſe of Flattery and Submiſſi m, but by that 
he did great Things that amaze one, who has confidered them well. The ſetting up the King's Supremacy, and the rooting out the Monaſtick State 
in England, conſidering the Wealth, Numbers and Zeal of the Monks, were bold Undertakings, and executed with great Method. But in the end, an 
unfortunate Marriage, to which he adviſed the King, not proving acceptable, and he being unwilling to deſtroy what himſelf had brought about, was 
% doubt, backward in the Deſign of breaking it when the King had told him of it. And then, upon no other vifible Ground, but becauſe Ana of 
Cleyes grew more obliging to the King than the was formerly, the King ſuſpected that Cromwell had betrayed his Secret, and engaged her to a fofter 
Depor:ment, on deſign to prevent the Divorce, and did upon that diſgrace and deſtroy him, He carried his Greatneſs with wonderful Temper and Mo- 
deration, and was 8 to mean Yerſons of his old Acqua intance. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 284. Stow. p. 580. Hellingſh. p. 952+ 

(1, Fuly 39. Hall, fol. 243- 

(2) T bele four were, Gregory Butt:/pb, Adam Damplip, Edmund Brinbolme, and Clement Pbilpet, who were attainted for aſſiſting Reginald Pol, ad · 


hering to the Biſhop of Rome, denying the King's Supremacy, and deſigning to ſurprize the Town of Calais. Derby Gunnings, was alſo attainted for affiſting 
Firz Gerald a Traitor in Ireland. Burnet, Tom. 1. p. 297. 


(3) Thomas Abell, Richard Fether/i»n, and Edward Potvell. Hall, fol. 243. Stow, p. 581. 

(4) At the ſame time was attainted and executed the Lord Hungerford. His Crimes were, keeping a Heretical Chaplain, applying to 2 Congurer to 
. «now how long the King was to live, and the practiſing Eeaſtiaiity. Herbert, p. 225. Hall, fol. 243- —— Ig 
1 (5) She was Daughter of Z2nund Howard (third Son of Thomas Duke of NVerfalt, Son of Jobn firlt Duke of Norfolk) by Foyee Daughter of Sir R- 
h Cuipeper of Hollinzburn in Kent, Dugdale's Bares. Vol. II. p- 272. 

(5) Sir Z-bn Goſizwick Knight of the Shire for Bedforaſbire. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 285. 

(7) It was publiſhed with a Preface written by thoſe who had been employed in it. Firſt, the true Nature of Faith is ſlated, After this, there fol- 
owed an Explanation of the Apoſtles Creed, with practical Inferences. From that they proceeded to examine the ſeven Sacraments. Then followed an 
--xplanation of the Ten Commandments, which contains many good Rules of Morality. After that, an Explanation of the Lord's- Prayer was added. 
Then followed an Expoſition of the Angel's Salutation of the bleiled Virgin, and the Ave-Maria explained. The next Article is about Free-Will, which 
'ney lay muſt be in Man. Atter this they handled Juſtification» Next Good-Works are explained, which are faid to be abſolutely neceflary to 3 
The Method they followed was this, (as appears in ſome authentick Writings, ) Firſt, the whole Buſineſs they were to conſider was divided into 
many Heads or Queries, and theſe were given to fo many Biſhops and Divines, and at a prefixed time every one brought in his Opinion in Writing 2 
all the Queries. hen their Anſwers were given in, two were appointed to compare them, and draw an Extract of the Particulars, in which they 287 — 
| or dilagreed ; which the one did in Latin, the other in Engliſh. As this was the way that was uſed concerning the ſeven Sacraments, ( as may 
id icen Collect. N. 21. Vol. I. of Burnet's Reformation, ) fo tis reaſonable to believe they proceeded with the ſame Maturity in the reſt of their Delibera- 
tions, though the Papers are loſt. Burner, Tom. 1. p, 236, Sc. ! old 

(3) And of Thomas Becket's Office, and the Offices of other Saints, whoſe Days were by the King's Injunctions no more to be obſerved. So the — 
Rooks ferved ſtill. But in Queen Mary's time, Care was taken that Poſterity ſhould not know how much was daſhed out or changed. For as 3 
the Pariſhes were required to Turnub themiclves with new complete Books of the Offices, ſo-the daſhed Books were every where broaght in and my 
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Book XV. 


Troops in Picardy, Henry re-inforced the Garriſon of 
Calais (1), and repaired the Fortifications. Mean while 
the two Kings willing to avoid a rupture upon fo {light 
an occaſion, agreed to ſend Commiſſioners (2) upon the ſpot, 
with powers to adjuſt the difference. But this conference 
producing no good effect, each provided for his defence in 
caſe of an attack. 
7. 0-4 of It was this year that the famous Jeſuitical Order was 
Jie founded by a Bull of Paul III, dated the twenty ſeventh of 
September (3). 1 85 
1541. The uneaſineſs the Emperor had given Henry ſor ſome 
ny fie time, was now almoſt vaniſhed, fince Francis had been 
diſappointed in the affair of Milan. Henry knew ſuffici- 
. ently that Prince's temper and character, to foreſee with- 
out much difficulty, that he would ſoon break with the 
Emperor. A War between theſe two Monarchs could 
not but be advantagious to Henry. It would of courſe 
procure him quiet, and enable him to preſerve an equality 
of power between them, which was the firmeſt foundation 
of his own and his Kingdom's ſecurity. So fearing no- 
thing from the Pope or the Emperor, or the King of 
France, or his own Subjects, whoſe attempts muſt be in 
vain without a foreign aid, he confined himſelf wholly 
to his domeſtick affairs, He had chiefly two things in 
view. The firſt was, to preſerve and even enlarge the 
authority he had acquired ; the ſecond, to take care that 
no alterations ſhould be made in Religion, but ſuch as 
he himſelf judged reaſonable. Theſe were the two at- 
fairs which wholly employed him. As he was poſitively 
bent upon theſe two points, and the Parliament durſt not 
oppoſe his Will, it may be eaſily judged, that none of 
his Minifters had the courage to contradict him in any 
F + gh thing. So, it was himſelf alone that ordered every thing 
„ according to his fancy, his Council only approving his 
motions. However, there were in the Council, as well 
as in the Kingdom, two oppoſite Parties with reſpect 
to Religion. But every one had always his eyes upon the 
King, totry to diſcover his thoughts, tor fear of combating 
his opinion. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the head of the Party who 
wiſhed for a greater Reformation. He was ſtill very much 
eſteemed by the King, eſpecially on account of his inte- 
grity. But ſincerity, which he profeſſed, rendered him 
unfit for political affairs, in a Court where inſtead of 
hearkening to Reaſon, Juſtice, and Equity, the King's in- 
clination only was to be conſidered. 

Chancellor Audtcy was a Perſon of good ſenſe. He ſerved 
the Reformers when he could without danger. But he 
was too much a Courtier to inſiſt upon what he judged 
reaſonable, if the King was againſt it. 

Te: Duke of The Duke of Norfo/+ was as eminent for his merit as 
Nac. for his birth. He was reckoned a good General, but was 
ſtill a better Courtier. Ever ſubmiſlive to the King's 
Will, he outwardly approved whatever he was pleaſed to 
command him. But in private, he giieved at all the late 
innovations in Religion, and could not endure either the 
Reformation or the Reformed. He would have been 
glad to ſee the King reconciled to the Pope; but the ſmall 
hopes of their reconciliation made him very cautious how 
he offended ſo unforgiving a Maſter, Nevertheleſs, as 
the King was not always in the ſame diſpoſition, the 
Duke found frequent occaſion to ſerve his Party, eſpe- 
cially in the puniſhment of thoſe who diſliked the fix Ar- 
ticles, and were ſo hardy as publickly to ſhew it. In a 
word, he was as head of the favourers of the Pope, and the 
old Religion, But he carefully concealed from the King 
his inclination for the former; and as for the latter, he 
ſhewed his Zeal only in ſupporting what the King had 
retained, | 

Gardiner Biſhop of Winche/ter, was in the ſame ſen- 
timents, and behaved in the ſame manner. But he was 
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very far from being ſo much eſteemed by the King, 1541. 
who made uſe of him however becauſe he was pliant and 
dextrous, and had an extenſive knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs. As this knowledge rendered him of greater inſight 
than the reſt of the Miniſters, he ſometimes ingaged the 
King in proceedings, the conſequences whereot might 
be advantagious to his Party, and of which the King him- 
ſelf did not always know the motive. By a blind ſub- 
miſſion to the King's Will, he kept himſelf in ſome de- 
gree of favor, being convinced himſelf, and having alſo 
convinced his friends, that this compliance was the only 
means to procure a revocation of what had been done againſt 
the Pope. 

Bonner Biſhop of Lond:n, was alſo one of the heads of Bonner. 
the ſame Party, but however always ready to ſacrifice 
every thing to his fortune. He was naturally bold, paſ- 
ſionate, and exceſſively cruel, as he plainly ſhewed upon 
many occaſions, As he was of very little merit, he ſup- 
ported himſelf by making Court to thoſe who were in 
tavour, and by taking the King's Will for the rule of his 
actions, 

Queen Catherine blindly followed the directions of the Te Queen't, 
Duke of Norfo{k her Uncle, and uſed what power ſhe had 
over the King, to ſupport the credit of the enemies of the 
Reformation. 

Such was the ſituation of the Court, when the King, 
freed from his foreign affairs, was wholly employed in his 
domeſtick concerns. The Kingdom, however, was in pro- 
found tranquillity, becauſe the terror with which Peo- 
ple were ſeized, ſilenced all contradiction. In December 
the laſt year, he began the foundation of the new Bi- 
ſhopricks, by converting the Abbey of ///tmin/ter into a 
Biſhop's See (4). In this year 1541 he founded three Fa 
more, Cheſter (5), Glocefter (6), and Peterborough (7), and of fx pris 
the next year, Oxford(8), and Briſtol (og). Theſe founs „ bab. 
dations, and ſome others of little conſequence, were the x1V. p.731, 
only charitable uſes to which he applied the immenſe . TP 
riches acquired by the ſuppreſſion of the Abbies (10). 
His Courtiers magnified theſe pious Acts, whilſt others 
took notice of the little proportion between ſeven or eight 
thouſand pounds a year, employed in theſe uſes, and what 
was acquired by the ruin of near ſeven hundred Religious 
Houſes, 

Mean while, Henry had a mind to ſhew his zeal for 7% K 
Religion, as if his ſole aim was to procure the eternal mo ag of 
Salvation of his People. The Book of the Expoſition of ww e- 
Chriſtian Faith being printed, he prefixed an Ordinance, je tbe Ex- 
declaring all thoſe to be Hereticks, who believed more or 2. 7 
leſs than was contained in that Book (11). However, as Herbert. 
it was not poſſible that all ſhould conform to it, and it Burozt. 
does not appear, any Perſon ſuftered upon that account in 
the courſe of this year, it is likely the King had inti- 
mated, that he defired not his ordinance to be rigorouſly 
executed. | 

Whilſt Henry was congratulating himſelf upon triumph- Francis fre 
ing over the Pope, and enjoying a tranquillity which the 7 . 
Court of Rome had in vain attempted to diſturb, the Feger 
eyes of all Europe were fixed upon what paſſed between P. Daniel. 
the Emperor and the King of France, and upon the 
preparations in Turkey, The War between the Em- 
peror and Francis was going to be renewed, but very 
unſeaſonably for the Emperor, when Soliman was pre- 
paring to invade Hungary, on occaſion of the death of 
John de Zapol, Competitor of the King of the Romans. 

I heſe two Princes, after long contending for the Crown 
of Hungary, being at laſt tired of War, were agreed 
that Zapol ſhould hold, during his Life, what he poſletled, 
with the title of King, but after his death the Crown 
ſhould deſcend to Ferdinand. Zapol dying, and leaving a 
Son called Stephen, under the Guardianſhip of his Mother, 
Ferdinand expected that the Treaty ſhould be executed, 


(1) He ſent fifteen hundred Workmen, to wall and fortify Guiſnes, and five hundred Soldiers to defend them. And alſo Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
Wilham Fits-Williams, Earl of Soutbampton, and Jobs Lord Ruſſel, were ſent over with two hundred Horſe. Hall, fol. 243. 

(2) The E Commitlioners were Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertferd, and Sir Edward Karne, Herbert, p. 226. 

(3) The Founder of this Order was Inigs (or Ignatius) de Loyala of Guipuſcca in Spain. 


He was born 1492, the very Year the Indies were diſcovered, and 


Granada taken by Ferdinand. He lived obſcurely till he came to twenty nine Years of Age, and then turned Soldier in the Wars of Navarre 1521, where 
being hurt in the Knee, the Pain thereof ſeems to have wakened Devotion in him to a religious Life 3 for as ſoon as he recovered, he went to our Lady of 
Mon:ſerrat, and offered his Sword and Dagger; then giving away his Cloaths to a poor Man, took upon him a Shirt and miſerable Habit, which be girt about 
him with a Repe of Ruſhes ; and in theſe Arms (as Sand:wal terms them) he watched one whole Night before our Lady, and fo went to an Hoſpital three 
Leagues oft, and there attended fick Perſons, whence he travelled to the Holy Land; being returned, and in his thirty third Year, he began to learn Grammar 
at Barce/ona, which in two Years he attained, Then he went to the Univerſity of Alcala, and fo to Salamanca, where being and perſecuted, he 
left all and came to Paris, and there ſtudied till be had found divers others, with whom he agreed to return in Pilgrimage to Feruſa Thus about 1536 
going to Venice, he ſtaid till his Companions overtook him, and went from thence to Rome, where he obtained of Paul III, the Foundation of the Jeſuites 
Order 1540. Herbert, p. 226. 


(4) With a Deanery and twelve Prebends, with the Officers for a Cathedral and a Choir. Of which Thomas Thirleby was the only Biſhop. Rymer's Fed. 


Tom. XIV. p. 705. 
= Did. p. 718. 
id. P. 724 


6 The fourth of the ſame Month, out of Peterborough Abbey, with a Deanery and fix Prebends. Ibid. p. 731. 
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1541, and would have taken poſſeſſion of all Hungary. But 
oung Zapel's Mother imploted Soliman's protection, which 
he readily granted, intending to improve this diſſention, 
to become maſter of Hungary, and penetrate afterwards 
into the imperial territories. 
The Empe- The Emperor ſeeing Hungary threatened with a power- 
ag e wa ful Invaſion, which might be of fatal conſequence to 
lan from Germany, uſed all his art to pacify the Proteſtants, with- 
irvading out giving them however any ſatisfaction, endeavouring 
Hungry. only to amuſe them, and obtain ſome aſſiſtance againſt the 
Turk, On the other hand, he laboured to perſuade So- 
liman, that he was in perfect union with the Kings of 
France and England, that the dread of a general League 
of the Chriſtian Princes might divert him from his de- 
fign. Wherefore, he tried to amuſe Francis, with put- 
| ting him in hopes, he would give the Low-Countries to his 
Francis # ſecond Son, and erect them into a Kingdom. At the 
percha ſame time, he gave the Ottoman Port to underſtand, this 
Meaſures, affair was in a manner concluded. Francis fell not into 
ſends Ambaſ- the ſnare. But hearing from all parts, that the Empe- 
£2 4 For's Miniſters every where gave out, the Negotiation 
urkey a : 
Venice. was upon the point of concluſion, he refolved to ſend an 
Mezerai- Ambaſſador to Venice, and another to Con/tantinople, to 
3 undeceive the Emperor of the Turks and the Senate of 
Venice. He choſe, for theſe Embaſſies, Rincon and Fregeſa, 
The Ambaſ- who ſet out in order to paſs through Italy. But the 
23 Marquiſs of G#a/?z, Governor of Milan, receiving advice 
tbe Po. that they were to imbark at Turin, and go down the Po, 
cauſed them to be fo narrowly watched, that they were 
murdered in the Boat. Francis made great noiſe about 
this aſſaſſination ; but the Emperor gave him no ſatisfaction. 
T his was a freſh occaſion of the rupture between the two 
Monarchs. 
The Interim About the ſame time, the Emperor called a Diet at 
—— „Kati ben for the fifth of April. As it was then no proper 
the Peng. juncture to diſturb the Proteſtants, the Diet reſolved at laſt 
rants. to grant them a ſecond delay, which was called the In- 
% terim, that they might continue quiet, and more readily 
ingage to furniſh Supplies againſt the Turks. 
Battle of In the mean time, the King of the Romans. ordered 
— Buda, Capital of Hungary, to be inveſted, in hopes of 
taking it before the Turks ſhould arrive. But the Siege 
proving more difficult than was expected, the Turks had 
time to relieve. it, and give the Germans battle, over 
whom they obtained a ſignal Victory. Shortly aſter, 
Seliman coming to Hungary, made his entry into Buaa, 
and under colour of taking young Zapol under his pro- 
tection, became maiter of the City, and great part of the 
Kingdom. 
The Empe- Mean while, the Emperor having ended the Diet, in- 
nes Expe- ſtead of marching into Hungary to aſſiſt the King his 
Africa, Brother, took the rout of Italy, and embarking at Porto- 
Hiſt. d'Eſp. venere with an Army of twenty thouſand men, failed for 
Menn Africa, to make war upon Barbareſſa, who had made him- 
ſelf King of Algiers. This proceeding gave occaſion for 
many Speculations. It was ridiculed at the French Court, 
as if, inſtead of fighting the Turks, he had ſought a pre- 
tence to fly from them, But as the African expedition 
was projected the beginning of the year, and the Troops 
were now on the Coaſt of Itah, it is certain he would 
not have had time to relieve the King of the Romans, if 
be had attempted to march his Army into Hungary. 
N miſcarrie. However this be, he landed his Army near Algiers the 
twenty ſecond of October. But two days after, a ſudden 
and violent ſtorm deſtroyed part of his Fleet. This acci- 
dent obliged him to reimbark the beginning of Nævember, 
Mezerai, after having loſt good part of his Troops and Ships. It is 
pretended, Francis out of mere Generofity would not pro- 
claim War againſt him, whilſt employed in this expedition, 
It is however difficult to believe that Francis, who actually 
held intelligence with Sliman, and afterwards ſcrupled not 
to make ule of the aſſiſtance of the Turks, ſhould ſtick at 
7 the Emperor's deſigns againſt the Infidels of 
rica. 
. Henry ſaw with pleaſure that the King of France and 
— the Turks were going to find the Emperor employment, 
which would hinder him from thinking of England. But 
though he was eaſy in that reſpect, he was however in 
ſome pain with regard to the King of Scotland, who, 
though his Nephew, had no reaſon to love him, and could 
eaſily aſſiſt the Exgliſb Male-contents, who were very nu- 


merous in the northern Counties. Henry was afraid alſo, 


(2) Cee Buchanan, the famous Scetch Hiſtorian, was in danger at this time, and would have died with the reſt, had not he eſcaped out of Priſon. See 
his Hiftory of Scct/and, I. 14. The ſharpneſs of his Poems againſt the Clergy was the cauſe of his Confinement. He went beyond Sea, and lived twenty 
Years in Exile, and was forced to teach School moſt part of the time. In his Writings there appeers not only all the Beauty and Graces of the Latin Tongue, 
but a great Vigour of Mind and Quickneſs of Thought. His Stile is ſo natural and nervous, and his Reflections on things are to ſolid, (beſides his 
Poerns) that he is juſtly ſtiled the beſt of our modern Authors. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 211. 

/ In Arif this Year, there broke out a new Infurretion in Terkbire, which was ſoon ſuppreſſed- During this Progreſs, the Places the King paſſed 
and made him the following Preſents: Stamford 20 l. Lincoln 40 l, Byton gol. L 


mace their ſubmiſſion to him, thanking him for bis 


c0 4, Keftever, and the Church of Lincoln 501. The chief P Yorkbi : of Trek, with three Pri L 
— of Terk, Newcafthe, Hell, 1091. « 5 Y erſons of Yorkſhire goo, The Archbiſhop ork, wi hundred Prieſts, 600 
(3) The Biſhop on Lincoln, 2 November a Herb 1 p- 228. a 


(4) Two of the 1 


s Domeſticks, Herbert, p. 238, 


that a religious zeal would carry that Prince to undertake 
ſomething againſt him, becauſe he began to ſuffer himſelf 1285 
to be governed by the Churchmen, who under colour of 
perſuading him to deſtroy Hereſy, ſtrongly attached him 
to the Pope's intereſt. The Reformed had now been 
burned many years in Scotland. But theſe puniſhments 
cauſed there the ſame effects as elſewhere, that is, they in- 
creaſed, inſtead of leſſening the number, and yet the Clergy 
were till obſtinately bent to root them out with fire and 
ſword. James V. was a Prince much addicted to his plea- 
ſures, and very greedy of Money, Beſides, he had ſeveral 
natural Sons whom he could not inrich as he wiſhed, be- 
cauſe he had exhauſted his 'T reaſure in needleſs expences. 
There were two Parties in his Court, whereof the one 
favoured the King of England and the Reformed, and the 
other, chiefly conſiſting of Churchmen, was entirely 
againſt Henry, and continually ſtrove to induce the Kin 
to extirpate all who ſwerved from the old Religion. The 
former endeavoured to perſuade him to imitate the King 
of England his Uucle, and ſecure a large Revenue by the 
ſuppreiſion of the Abbies. The latter repreſented to him, 
that by ſtrictly executing the Laws againſt Hereticks, he 
would raiſe by forfeited Eſtates above a hundred thou- 
ſand Crowns a year. After ſome conſideration, James 
cloſed with the laſt advice, and ſuffering the Clergy to take 
their own courſe, there followed in Scotland a violent per- 
ſecution (1). 

Henry perceiving the King his Nephew to be thus go- Her -. 
verned by Perſons wholly addicted to the Court of Rome, +: 
feared, he would at laſt be led to unite againſt him with 2 
the Pope and Emperor. This apprehenſion ſeemed to K 
him the more juit, as he could hardly rely any longer ***+ 
on the aſſiſtance of the King of France, who was wont uct... 
to direct the Court of Scotland, becauſe that ancient Ally 
was grown extremely cold to him. Whereupon, he re- 
ſolved to uſe all his art to gain the King his Nephew, and 
perſuade him to break, like him, with the Pope. To 
this end he ſent Ambaſſadors to defire an Interview at 
York, not queſtioning, that, in an amicable conterence, he 
ſhould have eloquence enough to perſuade him to what he 
pleaſed. James accepted the Overture, and promiſed to Jams: 4m 
come to York, where Henry went and expected him. But ©” 
the Scotch Eccleſiaſticks and their whole Party ſo beſtirred 3 
themſelves, to prevent this Interview, the conſequence 
whereof they perceived, that they ſucceeded at laſt, and 
prevailed with the King to find ſome pretence to be ex- 
cuſed. 

Mean while, Henry who knew nothing of this change, Ben g. 
impatiently waited at York for the day appointed for the 
Interview. In this interval, he iſſued out a Proclamation, P 
That all who had been aggrieved for want of juſtice, by) = 
any of his former Miniſters, ſhould come to him and his 3 
Council for redreſs. His aim was to throw all paſt miſ- S 
carriages on Cromwell, and put his Subjects, particularly 3 
the northern People, in hopes of better times (2). But 3 
whilſt he was preparing for the King of Scotland's recep- 
tion, he received Letters of excuſe, that he could not 
have the honour of waiting upon him. He was ex- 
tremely provoked, and this refuſal, which he deemed an 
affront, ſoon after cauſed a breach between the two King- 
doms. But his vexation at this affair was not com 
” the unexpected affliction he met with upon his return to 

ondon. 

Since his laſt marriage, he daily bleſſed God for the hap- T. S 
pineſs he enjoyed with his Queen, and upon all occa- — 
ſions publickly teſtified his extreme ſatisfaction: Nay, Hal. 
during his journey to York, deſiring to give God thanks — 
in a manner ſuitable to the ſentiments of his Heart, be | 
ordered his Conſeſſor (3) to draw up a particular Thankſ- 
giving, and prayed him to join with him in the ſame. 
this ſhewed his eſteem and tender affection for the Queen, 
who ſeemed to have the ſame fondneſs for him, But 
when he came to London, he heard things which it would 
have been well for him never to have known. Whilſt he ayer 
was at York, one John Laſſels came to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who remained at London, and told him, that 
his Siſter, an old Servant of the Ducheſs Dowager of 
Norfolk [under whoſe care the Queen was brought ups] 
faid to him, that the Queen had been very lewd betore and 
ſince her Marriage, and that two Men, among others, 
namely, Dirham and Manneck (4), had often * — her. 
Cranmer communicating the ſecret to the Lord hancellor 
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and other Privy-Counſellors, it was agreed, that the Arch- 
biſhop ſhould inform the King of it, as ſoon as he returned 
to London, though they were not ignorant of the danger 
they expoſed themſelves to, if the accuſation could not be 
proved. But on this occaſion it was no leſs dangerous to 
be ſilent. 

Cranmer not knowing how to execute his Commiſſion, 
choſe to ſet it down in writing, and put it in the King's 
hands (1), deſiring him to read it in private. Henry took 
it at firſt for q Calumny, reſolving in himſelf to puniſh 
the Authors ſeverely. Nay, it was with this view only 
that he was pleaſed thoroughly to examine the matter, 
though with all poſſible ſecrecy, for fear of vexing the 
Queen. He ordered therefore the Lord Privy- Seal to ex- 
amine Laſſels in private. Laſſels boldly ſtood to what he 
had ſaid upon his Siſter's report, who alſo confirmed what 
ſhe had told her Brother. Upon theſe depoſitions, ſome 
pretence was uſed to arreſt Dirham and Manno, who 
diſcovered in their Examination more circumſtances than 
were deſired. They confeſſed not only that they had 
lain with the Queen, but alſo that three Court Ladies, 
her confidents, were commonly eye-witneſſes to her lewd 
One of the three was the Lady Rochford, who 


»y/e cal, accuſed the Lord Rochford her Husband of a criminal 


e. een. 
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Hellingſh. 
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Attainder 
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Deen and 


commerce with Queen Ann Bullen his Siſter (2). They 
farther depoſed, That the King being at Lincoln, one 
Culpeper, by the Lady Rochford's means, was brought 
into the Queen's Chamber at eleven a Clock in the 
night, and ſtaid there till four in the morning, and that 
when he went away the Queen gave him [a Gold Chain 
and] a rich Cap. Moreover, the Queen had taken Dir- 
ham into her Service, which ſhewed the intended to con- 
The Queen at firſt de- 
nied all. But in a ſecond Examination the conſeſſed (3), 
that before Marriage ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to ſeve- 
ral Men. This Conſeſſion ſhook the King's Reſolution, 
who lamenting his misfortune, could not forbear burſt- 
ing out into Tears. In ſhort, after Dirham, Mannock, 
and Culpeper were condemned to die (4), he was pleaſed 
the Queen's Impeachment ſhould be brought before the 
Parliament, which met the 16th of January the next 


" Year 1542. 


The Commiſſioners (5) named by the Parliament to ex- 
amine the Queen, reported, that the Facts ſhe was accuſ- 
ed of, were ſufficiently proved. Whereupon both Houſes 
declared her guilty, and petitioned (6) the King that ſhe 


brComplics. might be puniſhed with Death, together with the Lady 


Burnet. 
Hall. 


Now. 


Hollingſh. 


Rochford, Complice of her lewd Practices, the Ducheſs 
Dowager of Norfolk, the Lord William Howard and his 
Lady (7), the Counteſs of Bridgewater, five other Wo- 
men, and four Men, for miſpriſion of Treaſon, in con- 
cealing what they knew of the Queen's vicious Life, Here 
again may be obſerved, the Servitude of the Parliament, 
who did not dare to condemn the Queen and her Com- 
plices, without knowing whether the King would be 
pleaſed to ſuffer them to be puniſhed, 3 did not pro- 
ceed in this manner with regard to Ann Bullen and the 
Lord Rochford, becauſe the King's Authority was not 
arrived to that height, as at the time I am ſpeaking of. 
The King conſenting they ſhould be puniſhed, they were 
condemned to die by an Act of Attainder. There was 
alſo a very extraordinary Clauſe in the Act, declaring : 
That whoever knew any thing of the Incontinence of 


(1) November 2. Herbert, p- 228. 


20, HENR Y VIII. 


a Queth, ſhould reveal it under the pains of Treaſon : 
That if the King or his Succeſſors ſhould intend to 
marry a Woman as a Virgin, if ſhe, not being ſo, did 
not declare the ſame to the King, it ſhould be High- 
Treaſon; and all who knew it, and did not reveal 
it, were guilty of miſpriſion of "Treaſon: That if the 
Queen or the Princeſs of Males ſhould procure any by 
Meſſages or Words, to know her carhally; or any 
other by Meflages or Words ſhould ſollicite them; 
they, their Counſellors and Abettors, are to be ad- 
« judged high Traitors.” 


Henry giving his Aſſent to the Act [by his Letters Pa- 5 LW 
be- Is Gebeuded. 
The Burner. 


Queen ſtood to what ſhe had confeſſed, concerning the Herbert: 
miſcarriages of her former Life before ſhe was married; . 


tents (8)] the Queen and the Lady Rochford were 
headed on Tawver-Hill ] the 12th of February. 


but denied, upon her Salvation, that ſhe had ever defiled 
the King's Bed. As for the Lady Rochford, ſhe died 
unlamented by all. But her death and infamy ſerved at 
leaſt to raiſe again the Reputation of the Lord Rochford 
her Husband, and of Queen Ann Bullen, vrhoſe Death ſhe 
procured by her Evidence, which her own Condemnation 
cauſed to be univerſally ſuſpected, 


The extreme Severity of the Parliament to the Queen's 73e A# of 


Parliament 
was 
It 15 cenſured, 


Buraet. 


Relations was much cenſured by the Publick. 
thought unnatural to puniſh a Grandmother for not diſ- 
covering her Grand-daughter's Incontinence (9). Accord- 
ingly the King moderated the Severity, by pardoning [her 
and | moſt of thoſe who were condemned, ſome of whom 
however remained long in Priſon. As for the laſt Clauſe, 
which made it Treaſon for a Woman, courted by the 
King, not to reveal the loſs of her Virginity, it was 
turned into ridicule, People jeſtingly faid, the Kings of 
England for the future could only marry Widows, there 
being no reputed Maid who would run the hazard of be- 


ing attainted of 'T reaſon, in caſe the King happened not 
to like her (10). 


This affair being ended, the Parliament confirmed (11) chend , 


erefted into 
erected a X n dom. 
a 5 — Herbert. 
land inſerted among their Titles, That of King of Ire- Hall. 


Stow. 
Before the Parliament broke up, the King began in The King 


an Act paſled in Ireland, whereby that Iſland was 
into a Kingdom. From thenceforward the Kings of Eng- 


lend, whereas before they were {tiled only Lords (1 2). 
ſome meaſure to ſhew his intention to ſeize the Colleges 


and Hoſpitals as he had done the Abbies, But the 
cution of this deſign was very difficult. 


deſigns to 
ſuppre s the 
EXE="(;/leges and 


By the Local Hoſpitals. | 
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Statutes of moſt of them, the Governors, Preſidents, or Burget. 


any of the Fellows, had no. power to ſurrender the Lands 
belonging to their Houſes, without the conſent of the 
whole Society. So it was not eaſy to gain whole Bodies 
of Men, who were ſo much concerned to keep the Re- 
venues on which they ſubſiſted. It is true, the King had 
prevailed with ſome, who were not bound by ſuch ex- 
preſs Statutes, to reſign their Houſes to him. But, as he 
had his eye upon all, an cxpedient was to be found, for 
the reſt to follow this example without breaking their 


Oath. Lo this end, all the Local Statutes of Colleges 4, 42 60 
and Hoſpitals were annulled by Act of Parliament, and ve cb 


the Governors, Preſidents and Fellows were no more to 


be ſworn to the obſervance thereof. This obſtacle being 
removed, a few more were ſurrendered to the King. 
But this affair was not entirely finiſhed till 1545, by a 
much ſhorter method. 


(2) In an original Letter ſent from divers of the Council to William Paget our Ambafſador then in France, wherein all the Circumſtances of the 
affair are ſet forth at large, it appears that there were three ſundry Women one after another, that had lain in the ſame bed with them when D- 
hem lay with the Queen. One of theſe Women the Queen had taken iuto her Service as well as Dirbam. See the Letter in Lord Herbert, p- 228, 


Campi. Hift. 


(3) To the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who took the Confeſſion of the ſame in writing ſubſcribed with her hand. Herbert, p. 229. This Confeſſion is 


extant in Burnet's His. Ref. Tom. III. Collect. p. 171. whereby it a 
(4) Dirbam and Culpeper were executed at Tyburn, December 10. 


ars that ſhe conteiled more than enough. 
all, fol. 245- 


(5) Cranmer, the Duke of Suffe/t, the Earl of Sautbampton, and the Biſhop of Weftminfler examined the Queen, Tanuary 28. How much ſhe confeſſed 
to them is not very clear, neither by the Journal nor the Act of Parliament, which only ſays, She confeſed, without mentioning the particulars. Bur- 


net, Vol. I. p. 312. Journals of Parliament. 


(6) The Bill for ber Attainder was read January 21, for the firſt time 3 and for the ſecond and third times, Feb. 6. and 8. Fournals of Parl, 
The Act, paſſed in both Houſes, began with petitioning the King: 1. or to be troubled, ſince it might ſhorten his Life. 
Complices might, Cc. 
(7) Rapin, by miſtake, ſuppoſes theſe to be her Father and Mother, whereas they were her Uncle and Aunt. 
themſelves into ſeveral Branches, in order to 


ſpoken againſt the Queen. 3. That the Queen and her 
Howard. As the Family of the Hoxwards ſpread 


2. To pardon every thing 
Burnet, Tom. I. p. 313. 


prevent confuſion, it will be proper to inſert here a ſhort 


Her Father was the Lord Edmund 


Genealogical Account of that Family, which ſhall be carried on in due time. Sir Robert Howard (temp. Hen. VI.) married Margaret Daughter and Co- 
heir to Thomas de May Duke of Norfolk ; by whom he had Jobs, created Duke of Norfolk, June 28, 1 Ric. III, and ſlain afterwards at Boſworth 
fight, who married, 1. Carberine, Daughter of William Lord Molins, by whom be had Thomas created Earl of Surrey 1 Rich. III, and reſtored to the ſame 
Title 4 Hen. VII, and to that of Duke of Norfolk 5 Hen. VIII. 2. Margeret Daughter of Sir Jabs Chedworth. The faid Thomas married, firſt, Eliza- 
beth Daughter and ſole Heir to Sir Frederick Tilney, by whom he had Thomas the third Duke of Norfolk, Sir Edward Knight of the Garter and High- 
Admiral, and Edmund Father of Catherine, fifth Wife of Henry VIII. His ſecond Wife was Agnes, Siſter and Heir of Sir Philip Tilney, by whom be 
had William created Baron of Effingbam March 11. (1 2 and Thomas who died in the Tower in 1537, where he was confined about Margaret Douglaſs 
Daughter of the Queen of Scesland. Dugdale's Baron. Vol, II. p. 265———278. 

(8) Which he was empowered to do by this Act. He did it Feb, 11. 

(9) It was not her Parents (as Rapin repeats here again by miſtake) but her Grandmother, the old Ducheſs of Norfo!t (under whom ſhe had been 
bred) that P thought was cruelly dealt by, for not telling the King her Orand-daughter was a Whore, which would have been inconſiſtent with 
„ Decency. Her Parents ſeem to have been dead before now, ſeeing there is nothing ſaid of her Father fince 12 Henry VIII. 

gdale, Vol il. p. 272. 


(10) This part of the Add was afterwards. repealed in the firſt Parliament of Edward VI. 


ü J anuary 23, as appears by the Journals. 
12) Among other Acts, theſe that follow were alſo then made: 1. That Perſons, 1 — and counterfeit Letters, deceitfully obtain any 
appointed by thoſe before whom they are convicted. 2, That no per- 


Money, Goods, or Chattels, ſhall ſuffer ſuch Puniſhment (except death) as ſhall be 

fon, except what has Lands, Tenements, Fees, Annuities, or Offices, to the yearly value of one hundred Pounds, ſhall keep or ſhoot with any Gun» 

3- That no Man ſhall be Juſtice of Affe in the County where he was born, or dwelleth. 4. By another, the Court of Surveyors of the King's Lands 
ſettled. And 5. the puniſhment of thoſe that are guilty of Murder, or Bloodſhed, within the Verge of the King's Court. Statur. 33 Hewy VIII. 
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Diſpute con- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Whilſt the King's affairs were thus doing in the Parli- 
ament, the Convocation, which ſat at the ſame time, 
were much divided about the new tranſlation of the Bible, 
that was going to be publiſhed. Many affirmed, it was 
full of faults, and to ſuffer it to be read before it was re- 
viſed, would be very injurious to the People. Gardiner 
moved this diſpute, in hopes this reviſal would take up 
ſome time, and the King in the mean while alter his 
mind (1). His Party was ſo numerous, that he would have 
carried his point, if Cranmer, who perceived his deſign, 
had not moved the King to refer the peruſing of the 
tranſlation to the two Univerſities, where he had much 
more intereſt than in the Convocation, Several Biſhops 
ſ{trenuouſly oppoſed it, and ſome even entered a proteſta- 
tion againſt it (2). But all ſignified nothing, ſince the 
King declared it to be his pleaſure: Nay, he granted, 


XIV. P-745: the 12th of March, a privilege to a London Bookſeller (3) 
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to print the Bible in Eugliſb. This gives occaſion to pre- 
ſume, the Univerſities reviſed not the tranſlation, ſince 
it was impoſſible they ſhould have examined it in ſo ſhort 
a ſpace. 

The King wanted Money for the War with Scotland, 
on which he was entirely bent, but durſt not ask the 
Commons. Not that he doubted of ſucceſs, but was afraid 
of alienating the hearts of his Subjects, who were much 
more tender of matters of intereſt than of all others. He 
wiſhed the Commons would voluntarily offer him Money, 
without being asked. It was in order to gain their affec- 
tion, that he commanded a Sheriff to be impriſoned for 
arreſting a Member of Parliament (4), and offered to 
leave it to them to puniſh him as they thought fit. On 
the other hand, he every where borrowed Money to let 
them ſee his neceſſity (5). But for once the Commons 
feigned not to underſtand this language, being unwilling 
to introduce the pernicious cuſtom of granting the King 
Subſidies unasked. Beſides, as they were yet ignorant of 
the deſign of a War with Scatland, they ſaw no occa- 
ſion to offer him Money. So, the Parliament broke up 
without granting the King any thing, except the Act 
concerning the Colleges and Hoſpitals, which was a 
ol. the fruit whereof he was to gather in due Sea- 
on. | 

The War with Scotland being reſolved, Henry ſent 
Sir Milliam Paget to France, to found Francis I, and try 
to hinder him by ſome Treaty from aſſiſting the King of 
Scotland. The Amballador's inſtructions were, to demand 
of the King of France, that the Treaty of perpetual Peace 
between France and England ſhould be renewed. Francis 
eaſily perceived there was ſome hidden Myſtery in this 
overture. As he knew Henry was diſpleaſed with the 
King of Scotland, he did not doubt that he deſired the 
Peace to be renewed, on purpoſe to inſert in the new 
Treaty ſome Article to tie up his hands, and prevent 
him from aiding his Ally. He anſwered therefore, that it 
was needleſs to renew a I reaty, the conditions whereof 
the King of England had not performed. The Ambaſ- 
ſador replied, there was no ſort of terms in the Treaty 
of Peace, and conſequently his Maſter could not be ac- 
cuſed of breaking them, But this diſpute was entirely 
founded on a miſtake, The Ambaſſador underſtood by 
the Treaty of Peace, a private Treaty of one ſingle Ar- 
ticle; namely, That there ſhould. be a perpetual Peace 
between France and England. But Francis meant ſome 
other Treaties ſigned the ſame day, and which belonged 
to the firſt, though this was written apart. It was this 
ſeparate Treaty which Henry wanted to renew, imagin- 
ing he ſhould thereby hinder Francis from aſſiſting the 
King of Scotland. But Francis did not deſign that, under 
this pretence, Henry ſhould be ſuffered to cruſh an anti- 
ent ally of France, and Fr:nce not be able to oppoſe it. 
On the contrary, he deemed it a manifeſt breach of the 
Peace, to attack his Allies without any juſt cauſe. Mean 
while, as neither would mention the King of Scetland, 
though both had him in their thoughts, Francis, to em- 
barraſs Henry, demanded, purſuant to the former Treaties, 
his aſſiſtance to recover the Milaneſe. Henry required on 
his part, that Francis, according to his promiſe, ſhould 
aboliſh the papal Authority in France. Theſe reciprocal 
demands were more apt to produce a breach than a re- 
newal of the "Treaties. Beſides, the Engliſh had already 
begun Hoſtilities, by ſeizing ſome French Ships which 
were ſuppoſed to be Pyrates, and the French had detained 
ſome Englih Veſſels by way of repriſal. So, the Am- 
baſſador having taken his leave without effecting any 


(1) Gardiner had a ſingular conceit, He fancied there were many words in the New Teſtament of ſuch Majeſty, that they were no 
but muſt ſtand in the Englii/h Bible as they were in the Latin. A hundred of theſe he put into a writing which was read in Convocation- 


Vol. 1. 


thing, reported to his Maſter, that the King of France 
was ill- affected to him; that is, he would not, without 
oppoſing it, ſuffer the King of Scotland to be oppreſſed. 
This was the meaning of Franci;'s being ill- affected to 
England, he being at that time very far from wiſhing 
a War with the Engliſh, fince he was juſt going to begin 
another which he much more deſited. 


Francis was ſo provoked at all the Emperor's artifices, x. 
that, to proclaim War againſt him, he only ſtaid to ſee * 
him ſo embroiled with the Smalcaldick League, that there ,. - 20 
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ſhould be no more hopes of agreement. Lo foment this Sleidar, 


diſſention, he had ſent Ambaſſadors to the Diet aſſembled 
at Spire, in February, under colour of clearing himſelf 
from the pretended Calumnies he was aſperſed with, and 
particularly from the imputation of making an alliance 
with the Turks, His Ambaſſadors complained to the Diet, 
in very ſtrong terms, of the murder of Rincon and Fre- 
geſa, pretending that Rincon was ſent to Conftantinople, 
only to diſſuade Saliman from his deſign of carrying War 
into Germany, However, in the ſequel of their diſcourſe, 
they would have perſuaded the German Princes, that it 
was their intereſt to fortify their frontier Towns and 
abandon Hungary to the Turks. So their preſence at the 
Diet having produced no great effect, they were returned 
very diſſatisfied. 


Shortly aſter their departure, the Pope's Nuncio offered 7%» ».,. 


to the Diet, in his Maſter's name, a Council at Trent. 
T he Catholicks gladly accepted the ofter, and thanked the 


rs @ 
Council 2. 
Trent. 


Nuncio. But the Proteſtants rejected it, becauſe they Herben, 


would not have a Council called by their adverſary, and 
in a ſuſpicious place, ſince the City of Trent belonged 
to the King of the Romans, The Diet however ended 
to the Emperor's and Ferdinand's ſatisfaction, after having 
unanimouſly reſolved to give them a powerful aſſiſtance, 
under the conduct of the Elector of Brandenburg. 


Though the Proteſtants refuſed the Pope's offer, Paul * cally 
6f the Conn. 
cil of Tiny 


III. called a Council at Trent for November following, by 
a Bull of the 22d of May. But this was only to amuſe 
the world, He knew that when a War between the 
Emperor and France was going to commence, there 
would be obſtacles enough to hinder the Council from 
aſſembling. 


And indeed at this very time Francis I. was bringing Fe 


five Armies into the field, to attack the Emperor in hve 


invedn te 


E mpers it 


places at once; namely, in Roufillon, Luxemburg, Pied- fis pinu, 
mont, Flanders and Brabant. But the ſucceſs anſwered not B. U. 


Merctai 


his expectations. The great effort he made this year to Hb. 


invade his enemy, ſerved only to diſable him to do the 
like again when he came himſelf to be attacked. The 
Dauphin beſieged Perpignan in vain, The Duke of Or- 
leans his Brother took Luxemburg and Montmedy : but 
theſe places were retaken before the end of the Campain. 
As for the other three Armies, they performed nothing 
conſiderable. 

Whilſt Francis was vainly endeavouring to be revenged 


Henry re« 
ſotves up 


of the Emperor, Henry came to a final Reſolution to , *... 


make War upon Scotland. He had been in hopes, that in $:oth4. 


the expected Conference with the King his Nephew, m _— 
r 


Burnct - 


ſhould perſuade him to renounce the Papal Authority, 
was extremely concerned to ſee himſelf diſappointed. 'T his 
Affair ſeemed to him of the utmoſt importance, becauſe 
not having much to fear from abroad, where the naval 
Forces were not comparable to his, Scotland was the 
only Country which could give him any uneaſineſs. From 
thence alone could the Englih Male-contents receive any 
Succours, and he remembred with terror, the danger 
he ſhould have run when the Rebels were in Arms in 
the North, had they been ſupported by a Scotch Army. 
In his War therefore upon Scotland, his aim was not to 
make conqueſts, but to bend the King of Scotland to his 
will by force, ſince he could not do it by fair means 
This he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, in order to procure 
a ſettled Peace, At the time of the northern Rebellion, 
the Junctures were very favorable to him; for, being 
then in ſtrict Union with France, King James could not 
engage to ſupport the Engliſb Male-contents without Fran- 
ciss conſent, who, inſtead of approving ſuch a Deſign, 
would have rather diverted him from it. But affairs were 
now upon another foot, ſince Henry could no longer rely 
upon the King of France's Friendſhip. It is true, that 
Prince was not to be much feared, whilſt at war wit 
the Emperor; but he conſidered that the equality of theſe 
two Monarch's Forces would, probably, oblige them to 
make Peace very ſoon, and this Peace, in which no do 


t to be tranſlated, 
His dehgn 


* 9 7135 
was viſibly to make the Tranſlation unintelligible to the People. Some of theſe words were, Ecclefia, Penitentia, Contritus, Fuftuia, J uftificatio, Lid. 
Elementa, Baptizare, Martyr, Sacramentum, Simulachrum, Gloria, &c. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 314 
(2) All the Biſhops of the Province of Canterbury, except E and St. David's, proteſted againſt it. Burnet, p. 315. 


(3) Antony Mailar. Rymer, Tom. XIV. p. 745 
. (4) George Ferrers, Member for Plymouth. Helling ſh. p. 955+ 


(5) S ſays, he took in May a Loan of Money of all fuch as were valued at fifty Pounds or upwards in the book of Sub6dy, P. 58x. 
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Book XV. 


the Pope would interpoſe, neceſſarily be to his prejudice; 
nay, it was a queſtion whether it would not occaſion a 
League againſt him, and the King of Scotland join in It, 
In that caſe, England could be invaded in the North 
with the more eaſe, as the northern Counties were moſt 
inclined to rebel. It was therefore of very great conſe- 
quence to Henry to gain the King of Scotland to his In- 
tereſt, ſince, being ſecured from that ſide, an Invaſion 
was not to be much feared, which he looked upon as 
impoſſible, conſidering the ſuperiority of his naval 
Forces. | 

He intended to make uſe of two ways to gain the 
King of Scotland in the propoſed Conference. The firſt 
way was, to ſhew him that it was in his power to ſecure 
to him the Succeſſion of the Crown of England, after his 
Son Edward, or remove him from it, ſince, by the Act 
of Parliament made for that purpoſe, he could call to the 
Succeſſion his Daughters Mary and Elizabeth, or exclude 
them for ever. In the former caſe, King James could 
not pretend to the Crown, till after the Poſterity of theſe 
two Princeſſes was extint; but in the latter caſe, he 
came immediately after Prince Edward. As therefore to 
gain two degrees, was a conſiderable Advantage for the 
King of Scotland, Henry hoped he would not be ſo unwiſe 
as to ſlight it. The ſecapd way he deſigned to make uſe 
of to win that Prince, was to lay before him the advan- 
tages which would accrue to him in caſe he renounced 
the Pope, as well by reaſon of the facility this would 
give him, to ſucceed to the Crown of England, if there 
ſhould be occaſion, as by the Riches he would acquire in 


20, 


ſupprefling the Monaſteries of Scotland. As James was 


very greedy of Money, Henry did not queſtion ſucceed- 
ing by this ſecond means, though the firſt ſhould prove 
ineffetual. He was therefore extremely vexed to fee him- 
ſelt diſappointed of his hopes, o the King his Nephew's 
refuſal to meet him at York, He found, the new Queen 
had too great an Influence over him, and even ſuſpected it 
to be the effect of the Intrigues of the Pope, the Emperor, 
and perhaps the King of France. So, deſpairing to ſuc- 
ceed in his Project, by fair means, he reſolved to try to 
accompliſh it by force. 


The defign of Scotland was little able to reſiſt England, without the 
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aſſiſtance of France. But Francis was ſo employed, that 
there was no likelihood of his interpoſing in the quarrel, 
Henry hoped therefore, if he could gain at firſt ſome ad- 
vantage, he ſhould render the Scots leſs intractable, and 
more eaſily diſpoſe the King his Nephew to hearken to 
his Propoſals. Thus the War he intended to wage with 
Scotland, was properly deſigned to oblige the Scots to a 
compliance with his defires, and not founded upon Ca- 
price only, or to be revenged of the Affront he received, 
as the Hiſtorians pretend. However, as he could not diſ- 
cover the real Motives, without doing himſelf a prejudice, 
he pretended a violation of the Truce, James's denial 
of ſome Lands of ſmall value lying on the Frontiers, and 
his reception of ſome Englih Rebels. But as all this was 
not very capable of deceiving the world, he bethought 
himſelf of reviving the old pretenſions of the Kings of 
England to the Sovereignty of Scotland. To that pur- 
poſe, he ſet out a long Declaration, in which was inſerted 
the Memorial largely ſpoken of in the Reigns of Edward I, 
and Henry VII, containing the pretended Proofs of the 
Homage, Scotland had formerly paid to England, This 
Declaration was however ſo ambiguouſly expreſſed, that it 
plainly appeared, Henry was willing to have it in his power 
to quit his pretenſions without injuring his honour, It is 
entirely needleſs to repeat the contents of the Memorial. 
It will ſuffice to obſerve, that the Exgliſßh Writers ſpeak of 
it, as if the Sovereignty of the Kings of England over Scot- 
land was there demonſtrated, and the bare Citation of it 
ſufficient to carry the Cauſe, Doctor Burnet, though a 
Scotchman, ſeems to give into this opinion univerſally 
ſpread in England, fince he ſpeaks of this Memorial in his 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, without making any Remarks, 
Perhaps he did not think proper to combat the Sentiments 
of the Engliſb without any neceſſity, in reſpect to his Hi- 
ſtory. 

Henry publiſhed not his Declaration till his Army was 
juſt entering Scotland, His deſign was to ſurprize the 
Scots, which he believed the more eaſy, as there appeared 
to be no juſt cauſe of Breach between the two Kingdoms. 
However, King James hearing that Soldiers were railing 
in England, put lumſeli in a poſture ot deſence, in cale 
he {ſhouid be attacked. In the mean while, he fent two 
Ambaſiadors () to the King his Uncle, to ſee to content 
him, if pouibie, or at leaſt to gain time till the King of 
France couid ait him. Theie Ambatladors were long 
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and whilſt Henry was making his Preparations, he gave 
them no anſwer. Nay, they were not ſuftered to return 
but with the Army, which was to enter their Country, 
under the command of the Duke of Norfolk (2), and where 
they were as Priſoners. Two other Ambaſſadors of Scot- 
land who were going to Londen, meeting the Engliſb upon 
their march; were alſo detaincd till the Army arrived at 
Berwick, 
Mean while, King James hearing the Duke of Nor- Fl 
folk was marching towards the North at the head of 3 
twenty thouſand Men, ſent a Body of ten thouſand to Burnct. 
the Frontiers, under the command of George Gorden, ex- 
pecting the reſt of the Troops, who were marching from 
ſeveral parts to join him. But Gordon could not hinder 
the Duke of Norfolk from entering Scotland about the 
end of October (3), and ravaging the Country North of 
the Tweed. After this ſhort Expedition, the Englih 
Army retired to Berwick, the Seaſon which was now 
very bad, preventing them from advancing any farther. 
In the mean time, King James ordered the Lord Max- Hall. 
well to march with fifteen thouſand Men, whilſt the Eu- + 20a 
gliſh were retiring to Berwick, The Scots pretend, upon 
the news of Maxwell's march, the Engliſh retreated in 
ſuch confuſion, that they might have been eafily defeated, 
if Gordon had ventured to attack them, and that the 
King was extremely angry with him for this diſappoint- 
ment. However this be, James heading his Army in?) King of 
perſon, held a Council of War, and appeared fully re- *©*1""" & 
ſolved to give Battle, let what would be the conſequence. b.. 
But he was alone of that opinion. On the contrary, the 
danger to which the Kingdom would be expoſed, in 
caſe of a defeat, was ſtrongly repreſented to him. In 77 Nie 
ſhort, as he would not alter his reſolution, the Generals %. 
and Nobles told him, they would not obey him, if, with- Buchanan» 
out any neceſſity, he obſtinately expoſed the Kingdom to 
ſo manifeſt a hazard. This oppoſition threw him into 
a fury. He ſwore he would puniſh their diſobedience, 
and called them all Traitors, ſince they hindered him 
from obtaining, as he thought, a certain Victory. Car- 
dinal Beaton inſpired him with this notion, by telling him, 
it was impoſſible for ſuch Hereticks as the Engl; to 
conquer him, The truth is, James was a little diſturbed 
in his fancy, ever ſince he had unjuſtly put to death a 
Nephew of the Duke of Albany, whoſe Apparition was ever 
preſent to his Imagination. So being extremely troubled 
to be thus diſobeyed, he left the command of the Army 
to the Lord Maxwell, with orders to march towards the 
Enemy, and remained himſelf within diſtance to join him, 
in caſe there was occaſion to fight. But a few days after, H give: the 
as he was extremely incenſed with his Generals, and greatly 1 
miſtruſted them, he gave a Commiſſion in form to Oliver 33 a 
Sinclair his Minion, to command the Army. The new Buchanan. 
General, very unfit for ſuch a Poſt, repairing to the Camp, 
cauſed his Patent to be publickly read, at which all were 
offended. This bred ſuch diſcontent among the Troops, 
that they began to disband, when a Body of five hundred 
Engliſh Horle appeared on a hill, where they were poſted 
to watch the motions of the Enemy. This fight increaſed 
the confuſion among the Scotch Troops, who imagined 
the whole Engliſb Army was approaching to give Battle. 
In this condition, being without a General, ſince Max- Rt ef rhe 
wells Commiſſion was revoked, and none would obey Sin- Scotch. Arg. 
clair, they choſe to retire in a fright, which permitted . 
them not to look back, and obſerve the ſmall number of 
their Enemies. The Engliſb Horſe ſeeing them fly with Hall. 
ſuch precipitation, cloſely purſued them, and without meet- S. 
ing any reſiſtance, flew great numbers, took Priſoners — 
ſeven Lords, two hundred Gentlemen, eight hundred 125 
Soldiers, with four and twenty pieces of Ordnance (4). 
Never was Victory fo eaſily won. Among the chief Pri- 
ſoners were the Earls of Glencairn and Caſſilis, the Lords 
Maxwell, ¶ Somerville, Oliphant, Gray,] and Oliver Sin- 
clair the King's Favorite. 
The news of this Rout threw King James into a diſmal Death of the 
melancholy, to which he was already too much inclined. 
He fancied, his Generals and Nobles had betrayed him, 1 
and in this belief, reſolved to put moſt of them to death. flak: - 
His vexation was ſtill increaſed, upon hearing that a He- 
rald, ſent by the Duke of Norfolk, was murdered by an 
Engliſh Refugee. He immediately apprehended the ill 
conſequences of ſuch an accident, after his late misfortune. 
So imagining it would be impoſſible to free himſelf from 
his preſent embarrafiment, he could not withſtand his im- 
moderate Grief, which brought him to his grave the 14th 
of December 1542. His death happened ſeven days after 3;-eb of che 
the birth of a Princeſs called Mary, of whom his Queen L 
lary. 
| Bades 
ord, Angur, Rutiand; and Sir Aut bey Brown, Maſter of 
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1542, Wasdelivered, and who was his only Heir. A little before 
he loſt two Sons in one day. 
Henry ders . Fienry not knowing what paſſed in Scotland, had ordered 
3 the Scotch Priſoners to be brought to London, where they 
, London. Arrived the nineteenth of December (1). Next day (2) they 
Hall, were conducted thro* the City from the Tower, where they 
1 a had been confined, to Vſminſter, where the King was 
Herbert, Pleaſed to ſee and talk with them. He expoſtulated with 
them, for having, by their pernicious Counſels, perſuaded 
their King to quarrel] with him, and told them they juſtly 
bore the puniſhment of a war raiſed by themſelves. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as he intended to make uſe of them to procure 
ſuch a peace as he deſired, he ended his diſcourſe with 
ſome obliging expreſhons, and granted them more liberty, 
by putting them in the Cuſtody of ſeveral Noblemen. 
Hollingh. The Earl of Caſſilis had the good fortune to fall into the 
Bus. hands of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to receive from 
him, during his ſhort ſtay at London, ſuch Inſtructions as 
induced him to embrace the Reformation when he return- 
ed to his own Country, 
He prijets a A few days after (3), the news of the Birth of Mary 
Maich Princeſs of Scotland, and of the King her Father's death 
Sn ard the arriving together, Henry thought it a tavourable juncture to 
nero Queen unite Scotland to England, by marrying his Son Edward to 
Apr ns the new Queen of Scotland, He cauſed the captive Lords 
away the to be ſounded, and finding them inclined to ſecond the 
Trin overture, ſet them at liberty, on condition they would give 
a Hoſtages for their return, in caſe the project of the Mar- 
Hullingh. riage did not ſucceed, This condition being accepted, 
they were conducted to Newca/?le, from whence they re- 
turned into their country. We ſhall ſee preſently what 
was the iſſue of this project. 

1543. The Parliament of England meeting the twenty ſecond 
Tie Halt of Fanuary, granted the King a Subſidy (4), as well for his 
charges in the War with Scotland, as for his other occa- 
Sub/idy, ſions. By that was meant, a War with France, of which 
Herbert. there was no longer room to doubt, ſince the King was 
Bunce upon the point of concluding a League with the Emperor. 

The Union which was going to be formed between theſe 
two Monarchs, was like to be fo favourable to the Adhe- 
rents of Rome and the old Religion, that they queſtioned 
not but the deſtruction of the Reformation in England was 
approaching, However, at this very time they had the 
mortification to ſee an Act of Parliament paſſed, which 
An 42 al. much checked their hopes. This Act, moved, and at 
{rong length obtained by Cranmer, ran, That Lords, Gentle- 
private men, Merchants, might have in their Houſes an Engliſb 
Hoſes, Bible, with ſome other religious Books, mentioned in the 
Burnet, Act, for the Inſtruction of their Families. But it was 
expreſly forbid to print, fell, buy, or keep any other re- 
ligious Books, and to preach or ſpeak againſt the Ordi- 
Atwantazi - nance of the Year 1540, There was alſo. a very con- 
= Cie es fiderable Clauſe in this Statute, that the offenders, if Ec- 
ect of Clefiaſticks, ſhould not be condemned to be burnt till the 
11. third offence; and the puniſhment of the Laity, not ex- 
tend beyond forfeiture of Goods and Chattels [and perpe- 
tual Imprifonment. } Moreover, the Act allowed the Party 
accuſed to bring Witneſſes for his own 7 which had 
never been practiſed before in the caſe of Hereſy. Laſtly, 
It was enacted, that the accuſed ſhould be tried within a 
P-wwer year at fartheſt aſter the Indictment. But on the other 
apt hand, the Law of the fix Articles was confirmed, and 
wi: ct, the Parliament left it in the King's power to annul or al- 
ter the Act at his pleaſure. By this laſt Clauſe the King 
ſtill continued to be maſter of the Lives of the Reformed, 
ſince by repealing this Act, he could proſecute them upon 
the former Statutes (5). 
Henry A fortnight after the Parliament broke up, Henry con- 
Ten cluded with the Emperor a League, which however 
oY Raw was not publiſhed till Fane. It was not the Intereſt of 
Att. Pub. England, that the King ſhould join with the Emperor to 
X1V-1-75% render him more powerful, He was already but too po- 
voruary 11. . 
Hall. tent, On the contrary, it would have been much more 
Herbert. proper, in order to keep the balance even, to have aſ- 
Burnet. ſiſted France. At leaſt, it is undeniable, that a Neutrality 
would have been advantagious to the Englih. But the 
King's paſſion ran counter to the Nation's Intereſt, He 
was extremely diſſatisfied with Francis upon ſeveral ac- 
Reaſins of counts. In the firſt place, he obſerved in him a great 


2 Indifterence for his concerns, ever ſince he had not want- 
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ed his aſſiſtance. Secondly, He perceived at length, that 1643 


all his promiſes to renounce, like him, the Papal Autho- 
rity, tended only to amuſe him. He knew, Fraxcis on 
ſeveral occaſions, had blamed his Conduct with reſpect 
to Religion, and ridiculed his Marriages. In the next 
place, be paid neither the yearly penſion of a hundred 
thouſand Crowns, nor that of ten thouſand for the Sale 
of Brouage, though bound by divers 'I reaties. As for 
the debt of two Millions, rancis indeed could produce 
Acquittances for good part of that Sum, but then Henry 
had received no Money, the Acquittances being in lieu of 
the Succours he had voluntarily promiſed to lend him in 
his former Wars. However, there was a round Sum ftill 
left unpaid, and the Debtor never endeavoured to ſatisfy 
him. Moreover, Henry had preſented the King of France 
with what was due to him from the Emperor, ſolely on 
condition he would perform the Treaties, and complained, 
Francis had not been punctual. But what moſt offended 
Henry, was, the obſtacles Francis had raiſed him in Scot- 
land, by means of a Faction, which openly oppoſed his 
deſigns, Here was ſufficient cauſe for a Breach, if the 
Nation's Intereſt had been the ſame with the King's. But 
in ſuch an oppoſition, ſeldom does it happen that the Peo- 
ple's advantage prevails over the Sovereign's. Henry re- 
ſolved therefore to make the King of France ſenſible, that 
it was worth his while to have ſhewn a greater regard for 
him, and to this end, choſe to be reconciled with the Em- 
peror, and join in a League with him. 


Charles V. deſired nothing more earneſtly. He plainly Th ad. 
ſaw that with the aſſiſtance of England, he ſhould ſoon 7" 9 * 


bring the King of France to reaſon, and deſtroy all his 


hopes of recovering Milan by Arms. His conſtant fear of #4. 


Henry's uniting with France and the German Proteſtants, 
cauſed him to conſider the alliance with England as what 
would enable him to accompliſh his ambitious deſigns, 
He found his account much better in hindering Francis 
from ſetting foot again in /taly, and in ſubduing the Pro- 
teſtants, than in executing, or rather in trying to execute 
the Pope's ſentence againſt Henry ; an undertaking which, 
probably, would not have ended to his honour. Beſides, 
the death of Queen Catherine his Aunt had much leſſened, 
and it may be entirely ſtifled, his deſire to revenge her, 
So, at the very time he was complaining to all the Princes 
of Europe that Francis held private intelligence with the 
Infidels, he ſcrupled not to court the alliance of an excom- 
municated King, who, according to the principles of the 
Remiſh Church, ought not to have been looked upon with 


leſs horror than the Turk. One ſingle difficulty retarded Dif'iy 
the concluſion of this alliance. The Emperor would have % Fri p 
Mary Queen Catherine's Daughter, acknowledged for le- 5, Lage. 


gitimate, which Henry obſtinately refuſed Nay, he could Burner. 


not grant it without condemning his Divorce with Ca- 
therine, and all his proceedings upon that occaſion, He 
promiſed however, that purſuant to the power granted 
him by Parliament, he would give Mary a place in the 
ſucceſſion ; but would never conſent, this Article ſhould 


be inſerted in the Treaty. The Emperor's friends in . f 


England adviſed him to be ſatisfied with this verbal pro- 
miſe, apprehenſive as they were that the League, from 
whence they expected great advantages, would be delayed 
by this obſtacle, Bonner Biſhop of London, who had 
been ſent into Spain for this Negotiation, willingly and ar- 
dently endeavoured to accompliſh it, in hopes, that an 
Union between the Emperor and the King, would re- 
eſtabliſh Religion in England upon the ſame foot as before 
the Divorce. 


The Treaty was therefore concluded at London the 2 7 
eleventh of February 1543. It contained a League 3 
England only, with what Henry held in Picardy; and on papers a 
the Emperor's part, for the Provinces of the Low-Countries Hear, 
under his dominion (6), without any mention of Spain or . 7er. 


Germany. The League was to this e 


That the Emperor and the King of England ſhould g 236. 


ſend Ambaſſadors to the King of France, to declare to 
him, that by his ſollicitations only the Turks had invaded 
Chriftendom. That therefore the two confederate 7 
narchs exhorted him to break his alliance with the 4 
fidels, to hold them for enemies, and renounce his — 
reſpondence with them. That they demanded wag oo 
he ſhould ſatisfy the damages done to Chrifendom, by 


Pleaſed with 

Francis, : f 
3 (1) Being conducted by Sir Henry Savil, and Sir Thomas Wenteworth, Herbert, p. 234+ 
p. 236. ( Two days atter, vi. the twenty firſt, Hall, fol. 255. Stow, p. 583, 


(3) December 22. Helling ſbead, p. 959. 


(4) This Subſidy was as follows: Every Perſon worth in Goods 20 J. and upwards, paid two Shillings ; from 20 J. to 10 J. Sixteen 


.pence j from 101. to 54 
orth > FA and upwards, 


Eight-pence ; from 5 4 to 20s, Four-pence, And fot Lands, Fees, and Annuities, they paid according to this rate: They that were w 1 
paid three Shillings in the pound; from 204. to 104. two Shillings ; from 10. to 54, 4 and they that were worth from 54. bu — _ = 
pence in the pound. All theſe were doubled on Strangers. The Clergy alſo granted a Subſidy of fix Shillings in the pound ; and every 

annual Stipend, was to pay fix Shillings and Eight-pence. Theſe ſeveral Subſidies were to be paid in three years. Stetu, p- 57 Parliament ; which they 


(5) In this Parliament, an Act was made for authorizing the County and City of Cheſter to ſend, each, two Repreſentativ 


ry VIII. 


« b a | ; Hen 
uſed not to do before. And another for empowering perſons that are not common Surgeons to miniſter Medicines, notwithſtanding the Stafure 3 and 
(6) The Places and Dominions mentioned on King Henry's part, are, the — of England and Ireland, the Iflands of Wight, J 227 2 
Man ; the Caitle and Earldom of Guyſnes, and the Towns of Calais and Berwick: And on the Emperor's part, are * 1 of Dur off - 


Hi|paniarum,] the Provinces of Brabant, Fland:rs, Holland, Zealand, Hanow, Artois, Limburg, Luxemburg, Namur, Frieſe 


Utrecht, and Mecblin, Rymer's Fed. Tom. XIV. p. 769, 770. 
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calling in thoſe cruel enemies. That he ſhould give over 
the War he had begun in ſeveral places, that the Empe- 
ror might apply himſelf to the defence of Chriſtendom. 
That he ſhould cauſe the Town of Maran, taken by 
the Turks, to be reſtored to King Ferdinand and to the 
Emperor, Caſtro- novo, which they had beſieged with the 
aid of twelve French Gallies. That he ſhould repair the 
loſſes the Germans had ſuſtained by the Turk invaſion. 
Laſtly, that he ſhould ſatisfy the King of England for 
whatever he owed him, and give him ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the hundred thouſand Crowns. 

After theſe preliminaries, the two confederate Monarchs 
agreed, that they would not make Peaceor Truce but upon 
theſe conditions: That Francis ſhould pay the King of 
England whatever was due to him, and for ſecurity of the 
annual Penſion, ſurrender into his hands the Earldom of 
Ponthieu, Boulogne, Montreuil, Ardres and Terouenne, free 
from all Homage, for which however Henry ſhould con- 
ſent that the yearly Revenues thence ariſing ſhould be in 
lieu of the penſion. Moreover, that Francis ſhould reſtore 
to the Emperor the Duchy of Burgundy. 

That if the King of France ſhould delay but ten days 
to accept theſe conditions, the two confederate Monarchs 
ſhould proclaim War againſt him, with a Declaration that 
they would never make Peace, till the King of England 
was in poſſeſſion of Normandy, Guienne, and the 2 ng 
of France, and the Emperor of Abbeville, Amiens, Bray, 
Corbeil, Peronne, Ham, St. Quintin, and the whole Duchy 
of Burgundy. 

Laſtly, They agreed, that each ſhould take the Field, 
and invade France with twenty-five thouſand Men, of 
whom five thouſand ſhould be Cavalry (1). 

Theſe were vaſt projects. But theſe Princes were too 
wiſe to imagine, that with twenty-five thouſand Men each, 
they were able to conquer France, It is likely there- 
fore, they agreed in the Treaty, to bring into the Field 
ſo ſmall a number of Troops, only to ingage Francis to 
make preparations accordingly. And indeed we ſhall ſee 
hereafter, that they invaded France with above a hundred 
thouſand Men. 

One of the chief reaſons why Henry joined in a League 


cb Aim. with the Emperor, was to find the King of France fo 


much employment at home, that it ſhould not be in his 
power to break his meaſures for the Union of Scotland with 
England, by a Marriage between Mary and Prince Ed- 
ward, Henry had this affair extremely at heart, and very 
juſtly, as it is eaſy to imagine. But unhappily for him, 
there was a Queen Dowager in Scotland of the Houſe of 
Loarrain, and a Cardinal Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who 
being both devoted to France and the Pope, laboured with 
all their power to defeat his projects. As the affairs of 
Scotland will be very ſoon intermixt with thoſe of Eng- 
land, it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſee what paſſed in that 
Country, after the death of James V, without which it 
would be very difficult to underſtand what will be ſaid 
hereafter. 
Aſter the deceaſe of James V, Scotland was in a very 
ill ſituation. The late King had not ſettled the Regency 
during his Daughter's minority. The next Heir to 
Mary, was James Hamilton Earl of Arran, a Perſon of 
a very mean genius, a lover of Books and eaſe, but little 
capable of managing the publick affairs, and till leſs thoſe 
of War (2). He had ſhewn ſome inclination for the new 
Religion, and thereby rendered himſelf as much ſuſpected 
and odious to the Clergy, as agreeable to thoſe who had 
embraced the Reformation. The Queen Dowager, Siſter 
to the Cardinal of Lorrain and the Duke of Guiſe, had 
an extreme averſion to the Reformed, This averſion 
was cheriſhed by Cardinal Beaton, Archbiſhop of St. Au- 
drews, a violent and cruel Man, who had already given 
ſeveral proofs of his barbarous temper towards thoſe who 
embraced the new Religion. Moſt of the Lords who, by 
their Counſels, could have ſupported the State in ſuch a 
juncture, were either ſlain in the late rout, or in the hands 
of the Engl/h. But tho' they had been alive, or in Scot- 
land, it would have been very difficult to ſucceed. There 
had long been ſuch a diviſion among the Nobles, that 
what one moved was ſure to be oppoſed by another. This 
was the conſequence of the Factions raiſed by the Kings 
of France and England in the Kingdom, and which were 
continued by different opinions in Religion, To all theſe 
evils was added that of a War againſt a powerful Neigh- 
bour, who had juſt gained a very conſiderable advantage, 
and could eaſily improve the conſternation, all Scotland 
"Amidſt this confu 
midſt this confuſion, Cardinal Beaton ſeeing none able 
to withſtand him, formed the deſign of ſeize the Re- 
gency. To this end, he forged a Will for ng Fo King, 


(1) And alfo each of them ſhould 


(2) This is Buchanan 2 out Ships, with two or three thouſand armed Men. Rymer, p. 77 5 


: of him. Rapi 
(3) Sir Ralph Sadler, his Secretary. Herbert, mn gang 
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wherein he was appointed Regent or 2 during 543. 
Marys minority, with three Counſellors or Aſſiſtants, of Buchanan. 
whom the Earl of Arran was one, and cauſed it to be Hollingt. 
publiſhed till the Parliament ſhould meet and confirm it. 

Mean while, he ftrove by all forts of ways to gain pro- 

per Perſons to ſupport him, as well among the People, as 

among the great Men. The Queen Dowaget was the 

firſt that declared for him. | 

But whilſt the Cardinal was labouring to ſtrengthen his 
Party, the friends and relations of the Earl of Arran were 
earneſtly ſolliciting him, not to yield the Regency to one 
who had no right to it. They repreſented to him, That 
the Will on which the Cardinal grounded his pretenſions, 
was a forgery, becauſe the late King never valued him 
ſo as to commit the Regency to him, to the prejudice of 
the Princes of the Blood: That it was a contrivance to 
deſtroy the Hamiltons with their whole party, and hinder 
the progreſs of the Reformation: That the Cardinal was 
known to be a Man of ill Principles, of little or no con- 
ſcience, cruel, and ſuperſtitious, and if once he had the 
power in his hands, the flames of perſecution would quick- 

1 be kindled all over the Kingdom, not only againſt the 

eformed, but againſt all in general who would not blindly 
ſubmit to his orders, that infallibly the Princes of the 
Blood, and the chief of the Nobles would be firſt ſacri- 
ficed to his ambition and jealouſy, The Earl of Arran 
was of a peaceable temper, and without ambition. If he 
had followed his own inclination, he would have left the 
Cardinal quietly to enjoy the authority he had uſurped. 
But his friends having in a manner forced him by their 
remonſtrances, to proſecute the right due to his birth, he 
reſolved to demand the Regency, and ſhew the forgery of 
the pretended Will, on which the Cardinal reſted, 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the Priſoners, who Hall. 
had been releaſed, came to Scotland, and with them Ar- Jg 
chibald Douglaſs Earl of Angus, and William Douglaſs his — 29% : 
Brother, who had-been fifteen years exiles in England. 
By their arrival, the Earl of Arran's Party was conſider- 
ably ſtrengthened, whereas the Cardinal loſt many follow- 
ers, who had joined with him more out of fear than affec- 
tion. It was publickly faid, that the Earl of Arran's right 
was indiſputable, though the King had capriciouſly diſ- 
poſed of the Regency in favor of the Cardinal, which how- 
ever was incredible. The Parliament meeting in March, 
the Will was examined, and the forgery being detected, 
the Cardinal was removed, and the Earl of Arran declare! 
Regent with almoſt unanimous conſent. It was not 
without reaſon that moſt of the Lords and Nobles were 
defirous to free themſelves from the dominion of Car- 
dinal Beaton. Before the Parliament met, a paper wag Buchanan, 
found written with the King's own hand, wherein were 
ſet down the names of three hundred Lords and Gentle- 
men, whom he had reſolved to diſpatch. As moſt of 
theſe proſcribed Perſons were of the Reformed Religion, 
or favored the Reformation, it was not doubted, that the 
Cardinal had greatly contributed to put the King upon 
this barbarous reſolution, by repreſenting to him, that 
thoſe who had refuſed to fight againſt the Engliſb, were 
ſecret friends of the King of England, and favorers of 
the new opinions. It is certain, many of the Nobility 
were of the Reformed Religion, or well-wiſhers to the 
Reformation. The Earl of Arran was of this number, 
and upon that account was ſo well ſupported when he 
demanded the Regency, becauſe thoſe of the new Religion 
intended to make him their Protector. But this was 
an ill choice, the Earl's unative and timorous temper 
rendering him very unfit to ſupport the Party who put 
themſelves under his protection. 

Whilſt the Parliament was fitting, Henry ſent an Am- Henry pro 
baſſador (3) to Scotland, to propoſe the Marriage of T . '& 
Prince Edward his Son with the young Queen, according — 
to the agreement with the captive Lords. The Ambaſſa- i Queen 
dor was furniſhed with a good ſum of Money to facilitate“ Fe 
the Negotiation, Henry knowing by experience how 3 
effectual that means was in Scotland, The Queen and Hall. 
Cardinal Beaton uſed all their credit and addreſs to cauſe Hesbert. 
the overture to be rejected. But as their Party was too 
weak to balance the King of Zngland's, the Cardinal 
made it his buſineſs to confound all the conferences held 
upon this occaſion, by long Speeches, affected Diſputes, 
Invectives againſt the contrary Party, with deſign to raiſe 
quarrels, which would obſtruct the concluſion of this af- 
fair. His artifices being at laſt perceived, he was confined Ruchanao. 
to a room till the debates were ended. The moment feb", 
the Cardinal no longer appeared, the King of England's — 

ropoſal was accepted without much difficulty, and the «4 
1 appointed Ambaſſadors to go and treat at 


London with the King, concerning a Peace and the Mar- 
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t543- riage, George Douglaſs, the Earl of Angus's Brother, and 
2 — ſome other Lords (1) were charged with this Negotia- 
mn tion, which ended at length in two Treaties concluded 
Sc-tiand., at London the 1ſt of July 1543. The firſt was to ſettle 
KW. yoda a good and firm Peace between the two Kingdoms. 
ro. The ſecond, for the Marriage of Prince Emward with 
tit, the young Queen of Scetland. Henry did all he could 
Bunct. to have Mary put into his hands. But the Scotch Am- 
baſſadors not conſenting, it was at laſt agreed; ſhe ſhould 
not be brought into England till ſhe was ten years of 
age: That in the mean time the Parliament of Scotland 
ſhould appoint four Lords (2) to take care of her educa- 
tion, and Hm might add a fifth of his own Nation to 
convey his advices to the Governors (3): That the Par- 
liament of Scetland ſhould give the King fix Hoſtages 
of diſtinction, for ſecurity that the Marriage ſhould be 
conſummated. 

Buchanan. T his affair being ended, the Cardinal had a little more 
liberty granted him, by being given in cuſtody to the 
Lord Seaton. But that Lord ſuftering himſelf to be cor- 
wpted by his Priſoner, afforded him means to make his 
eſcape. As ſoon as he was at liberty, he uſed all his art 
to break the Treaties with England, wherein he was 
powerfully aſſiſted by the Queen Dowager. As they 
were both firmly attached to Hance and the old Religi- 
on, they could not fee, without extreme grief, the alli- 
ance lately concluded with a Prince whom they looked 
upon as a Heretick, and whoſe intereſts had for ſome time 
been contrary to thoſe of Francis I, They plainly per- 
ceived, this alliance was capable of producing great alte- 
rations as well in Church as State, and would infallibly 
deſtroy the antient union between France and Scotland. 
che To prevent this, the Cardinal aſſembled at his Houſe the 
Beaton Y . . 
5.4 14, heads of the Clergy, and repreſenting to them that Reli- 
Ale. gion was in danger, he obtained a large contribution to 
aſſiſt him to ſupport it. "This Money ſerved him to main- 
tain his Creatures, and gain ſome of the contrary Party. 
In a word, he ſo well caballed, that he quickly put things 
in extreme confuſion. By his ſollicitations and intrigues 
he ſo managed, that the Priſoners who had been releaſed 
reſolved not to go and redeem their Hoſtages. The Earl 
of Cafſilis alone could not be prevailed with upon any 
* Por'y conſideration to break his Word. In ſhort, the Cardi- 
„e nal's Party being grown very numerous by his liberali- 
ties, ſtrongly oppoſed the ſending of the Hoſtages promiſed 
to the King of England by the Treaty, Beſides this, 
the Cardinal reſolving at any rate, to ſet the two Nations 
at variance, cauſed the Engliþ Ambaſſador to be highly 
affronted by ſome of his Party, and his Servants to be in- 
ſulted. But the Ambaſlador knowing how defirous the 
King his Maſter was, that the Treaties ſhould be exe- 
cuted, bore all with patience, for fear of raiſing an un- 
ſcaſonable quarrel, which he ſaw to be the Cardinal's 
delign. Thus the Cardinal had brought things to ſuch 
a paſs, that the Regent, who wanted reſolution, tried in 
vain to ſtop theſe violent proceedings, fince his commands 

were openly diſobeyed. 

At laſt, the day being come that the three Hoſtages 
were to be delivered, the Engl;jh Ambaſſador demanded 
them of the Regent, complaining withal of the Affronts he 
had received. The Regent told him,“ he was very ſorry 
© any diſreſpect had been ſhewn to his Perſon and Cha- 
& racter, and would give him, at a more convenient ſeaſon, 
& what ſatisſaction he defired, but at preſent it was no 
proper juncture. That he was himſelf witneſs of the 
& troubles raiſed by the Cardinal, and how contemptible 
the authority of the Government was rendered by that 
„ Prelate's Cabals: As for the Hoſtages, it was no longer 
ein his power to put them into his hands, ſince the Car- 
*+ dinal and his whole party were againſt it, who were 
* now grown too ſtrong to be compelled.” The Am- 
baſlador was ſufficiently convinced of the truth of what 
the Regent ſaid; and as he ſaw little appearance of a 
change in favour of the King his Maſter, he contented 
himſelf with ſummoning the Priſoners to return to Eng- 
land, according to their promiſe. But in that he ſucceeded 

br een no better, They refuſed to return, tho' they were re- 
, leaſed only upon Parole. The Earl of Caſſilis (4) alone, 
„„ abhorring the perfidiouſneſs of his Fellou -Priſoners, ſet 
Cue. out for London, and put himſelf into the King's hands, 
This action met with its due reward. Henry very civilly 

received the Earl. He commended his Faithfulneſs, and 

making him rich preſents, diſmiſſed him without ranſom. 

Mean while, finding his party in Scazland was neither very 

ſtrong, nor firm enough to his intereſt, he refolved to 


Vol. I. 


proclaim war with that Kingdom. He might eaſily have 
ſubdued it ſome Months, before, if he would have taken 
advantage of the conſternation of; the Scots, aiter their de- 


- feat, and the death of their Sovereign, 


The Queen and the Cardinal having accompliſhed their 73. 
enterprize, with reſpect to a rupture with England, con- * 
ſidered of means to procure the Government of the Kino- = A 
dom, by ſupplanting the Earl of Arran, Head of the con- ©: „ 
trary Faction. Indeed, they did not much fear the Earl, ” '* 
as they had lately ſhewn. But he bore the title of Regent, ee 
and very poſſibly, by the counſels of the able men of his 
party, and the King of England's aſſiſtance, he might 
find means in the end to make himſelf formidable, The 
war Henry had juſt proclaimed againſt Scotland afforded 
them an opportunity to execute their project, They re- 
preſented to the King of France, That it was almoſt 
** impoſſible for Scotland to maintain a war againſt Eng- 
land, without a powerful aid from him: That the Earl 
of Arran, Regent of the Kingdom, favoured the Eng- 

* liſh; and, inſtead of oppoſing them, would certainly 
make uſe of them to eſtabliſh his Authority, and com- 
** pleat the Queen's projected marriage: That probabl 

„ pleat the [hat probably, 

this Marriage would break the old Alliance between 

* France and Scotland, and produce a ſtrict union be- 
** tween Scotland and England: That he might plainly 
* ſee how much he was himſelf concerned in a war, 
* which, as it would infallibly be unſucceſsful, would 
* cauſe him to loſe Scotland That indeed they perceived 
* how difficult it was for him to aſſiſt them, when he 
** wanted all his forces againſt the Emperor: but they had 
** deviſed an expedient to gain time, in breaking the mea- 
** ſures of the contrary party. The expedient was, that Thy {+ 
* he ſhould ſend over Matthew Stuart Earl of Lenox who * ©»! 


6 CNN 


* was in France, that they might oppoſe him to the Ha- 
* miltons, whole ſworn Enemy he was, becauſe they had“ ſe ha 
*© killed his Father: That this Lord being in Scotland, tte 
** would be immediately acknowledged for Head of the 2288 
party againſt the Regent, and by the aſſiſtance they 

** were ready to ſend him, wou'd become fo ſuperior, that 

it would not be poſſible for the Regent to execute his 

** deligns in favor of England.” The better to perſuade 

the Earl of Lenox to come to Scothand, they put him in 

hopes of marrying the Queen Dowager, and of being 

placed on the Throne in Caſe the young Queen died before 

ſhe was married. They told him, this would be ſo much 

the eaſier, as before the Birth of Mary, the late King had 
deſigned him for his Succeſſor, though farther removed 

than. the Earl of Arran, becauſe he looked upon this laſt 

as a Baſtard, by reaſon of the unlawfulneſs of his Fa- 

ther's marriage. "Theſe remonſtrances had the deſired 

effect. Francis I, glad to ſtrengthen his party in Scotland, 
without being forced to ſend great Supplies, ſent away 

the Earl of Lenox with all ſpeed, promiſing him his pro- 
tection, 

Mean while, the Regent having ſome notice of this Tce 
project, reſolved to ſupport himſelf, by becoming maſter _ - 
of the Queen's perſon, then in the Caſtle of Limmuch la u. 
or Linlithgoe (5). But as he was not ſecret enough, the “8e 
Cardinal, who was informed of it, came to Linlitigee 
well attended, in order to hinder the Queen's removal. 
Shortly after, the Earl of Lenax arrived from France, and E 
after ſaluting the Regent, withdrew to his own Houſe 8 
where he aſſembled his Friends, to conſult with them e 4: 
what was to be done. He acquainted them with the 2" 
motives of his return, and the hopes given him of being _ 
put in poſſeſſion of the Regency, the Queen-Mother, 
and the Throne, if the young Queen happened to die. 

The Friends he conſulted, being all Enemies to the Re- 
gent, they unanimouſly adviſed him to improve the pre- 
lent opportunity, and each made him an offer of his Per- 
ſon, his Eſtate, his Vaſlals, and his Friends. So the Earl 
being determined to purſue his point, drew together four 
thouſand Men, and putting himſelf at their head, came 
to the Queen, under colour of guarding her againſt the 
attempts of the Regent, for fear ſhe ſhould be delivered 
to the enemies of the Kingdom. Indeed, the Earl of Ar- 
ran had reſolved to ſecure her, nay, was preparing to ex- 
ecute his defign. But when he found himſelf prevented, 
and conſidered, the Queen could not be got out of the hands 
of the Earl of Lenox, without coming to an open War, 
he ſent to treat of an Agreement. Lenox conſented, on 
condition the Queen ſhould for the future be educated in 
Sterling Caſtle, and four neutral Lords, whom both Par- 
ties could equally truſt, appointed to guard her, and take 
care of her Education, The four Lords (6) being choſen 


1 Mam Earl of Glencairn, William Hamilton, James Leirmouth, and Henry Balnawis. Rymer's Fd. Tom. XIV. p- 781. 
/ » 1 


2) Their number is not ſpecified in Rymer, it s only 14 d 


certos <juidem regni [viz. Scotia] Barons 
be Kite might ſend a Nebleman and his Wife w.th other Perſons, not exceeding twenty, to wait on ber. And 


See p. 793 · : 
for per turmance of the Marriage fi 


Nobiemen were to be ſent from Scotland tor Hoſtages. Rymer, Ib. p. 794. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 323. 


(4 Gilbert Kennedy 


(5) Under her Mouther's care. Buchanan. 


(6) William Graham, YJoba Lin, Jobs. Lindſey, and William Leving ſten. Buchanan, |. 15. 
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1543, and approved of, the Queen was removed to Sterling 
Caſtle, where, a few days after (1), ſhe was crowned, 
The Regent ſeeing the Party of his Enemies daily ga- 


T} ot Fer ent 


bes 9th thered ſtrength, believed himſelf unable to withſtand the 


the eee 


, ſtorm which was forming againſt him. So, his courage 
Cardinel, and reſolution failing him when moſt wanted, he choſe to 
Luchanan« give way to the torrent, rather than ſtrive in vain, as 
he thought, to refiſt it, Perſwaded as he was, that he 
ſhould be too weak to oppoſe the Queen-Mother and the 
Cardinal, he believed he ought to alter his meaſures, and 
ſtrictly unite with them. But even here he met with 
difficulties, which he could not ſurmount, without act- 
ing againſt his Conſcience, He had hitherto almoſt o- 
ts ebjures penly profeſſed the new Religion. But the Queen and 
a: Sterling» the Cardinal, as they could not reſolve to be reconciled 
to him, ſo long as he was engaged in the Party of the 
Reformed, managed him ſo well, that at laſt they per- 
ſwaded him to abjure, in the Church of the Franciſcans 
at Sterling. By this action he loſt all his old Friends, 
and was reduced to depend upon the contrary Party, with 
whom the Cardinal had more power than himſelf, From 
thenceforward he was wholly guided by the Counſels of 
that Prelate, who was the true Regent, whilſt the Earl, 
that bore the name, was only the ſhadow, 
[be Queen When the Queen and the Cardinal were poſſeſſed of 
ard the Car- the Government, they were at a loſs about the Earl of 


2 „Lenox, to whom they were no longer willing to per- 


Earl of Le. form their promiſe. So, their chief care was to be rid 


nox 7t9 of this Lord, who greatly embaraſied them. They 
—— agreed thereſore to deſire the King of France to recall 
him, and whilſt an anſwer was expected, the Queen 
ſhould continue to cheriſh his hopes, but withal ſhould 
uſe ſundry Artifices to put off her Marriage, concerning 
which he began to be very urgent with her. "This Pro- 
ject was executed as it had been reſolved. The Queen 
for ſome time amuſed her Lover, ho, not ſuſpecting 
what was contriving againſt him, ſpent his time in pro- 
curing her Diverſions, imagining, that would haſten his 
Marriage; but the Queen ſtill found ſome freſh excuſe 
They pre- to defer it. This Behaviour at laſt bred in him ſuſpi- 
— 7 cions, which were confirmed by ſome Friend of greater 
Fra „ penetration, or better informed than himſelf. He heard, 
gainft bim. the Queen and the Cardinal had writ to the Court of 
France, that nothing cou'd be more prejudicial to the 
King's Intereſt, than his ſtay in Scotland, ſince they had 
gained the Regent to their ſide. 
He takes op Lenox was ſo provoked at being thus mock'd, that he 
Arm, ſwore to be revenged, and without taking leave of the 
Queen and the Cardinal, retired to Dunbarto i. In the 
mean while, Francis, who was not yet informed of the 
alterations in Scotland, ſent thirty thouſand Crowns to the 
Earl of Lenox, to be diſtributed among thoſe of the Par- 
ty, or to gain ſome of their Adverſaries. By theſe 
means the Court of France had long maintained a Fac- 
tion in Scotland, whillt the Court of England oppoſed 
her by the ſame methods. "This Money arriving when 
Lenox was at Dunbarton, he ſent part to the Lords who 
had the care of the young Queen, and gave fone to his 
own Friends, But the Cardinal had none, though he 
had flattered himſelf with having the beſt ſhare, and 
expected it with impatience, He was ſo very angry, 
that he perſwaded the Regent to raiſe an Army and 
furprize Glaſcow, where Lenox was retired with his Mo- 
ney, The Preparations which were making at Court, 
though under other pretences, giving the Earl of Lenox 
ſuſpicion they were deſigned againſt him, he reſolved to 
put himſelf in a poſture of defence. It was not diffi- 
cult for him to draw Forces together. The Cardinal 
had many Enemies, and the Regent had loſt his Friends, 
ſince they had been forſaken by him. So, the Regent's 
Levies were made very flowly, whilſt the Earl's viſibly 
increaſed, Within a few days, he raiſed ten thouſand 
Men, and ſent the Cardinal word (2), he would faie 
him the trouble of coming to Glaſcow, The Cardinal 
received this Defiance with a ſeeming contempt, and pre- 
A Peace n tended to purſue his Enterprize. But it was not his in- 
made to bis tention to come to a battle. He did not ſufficiently rely 
> wa on the Regent's Experience, who was no Warrior. Be- 
ſides, he foreſaw, that by prolonging the time, he ſhould 
oblige his Enemy to diſmiſs his Troops, becauſe he 
wanted wherewithal to keep them long on foot. 
The cer. What the Cardinal had foreſeen came to paſs. The 
22 Earl of Lenox finding himſelf deſtitute of Money, and 
Ws K ſeeing the deſertion was great in his Army, was ' forced 
Rrgent's At laſt to accept a Peace that was offered him. He 
Nene. came to Edinburgh, where he was outwardly reconciled 


(1) Aupult 21. Buchanan, I. 1c. 
(3) D-ugnrer of Sir {bomas / ee of Kend 
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with the Regent and the Cardinal; after which they 1543. 
went together to Sterling. But a few days after, having 

notice that the Court had ill deſigns againſt him, he 
privately withdrew, and returning to G/a/corw, furniſhed 

the Biſhop's Palace with a Garrifon and Ammunition, 

and ſhut himſelf up in Dunbarton, There he was in- 
formed, that the King of France had been ſo prejudice? 
againſt him, that there was no hope of obtaining hu. 
aſſiſtance for the future. Such was the fituation of thr: 
affairs of Scotland, when Henry relovived to renew the 

war againſt that Kingdom. We muſt now tce what 
paſſed in England. 

In Fuly, Henry married his ſixth Wiſe, the Lady e 
Catherine Parr (3), Widow of | fohn Nevil] Lord 2 5 
timer, verifying what was only ſaid in raillery, upon the Herbert- 
Act paſſed in 1541, that the King muſt marry a 2 

. * urnet · 
dow. The new Queen was a favorer of the Reformed. 
But ſhe was to proceed with great cation, not to of- 
fend a Husband, whoſe abſolute Will it was, that none 
ſhould believe, but what was believed by himſelf, For Freu re 
this reaſon the durſt not, juſt after her Marriage, inter- — 
cede for three Proteſtants who were burnt at Mind. nav. © 
for (4), at the inſtigation of Gardiner Biſhop of Viu- Stow. 
chefter. This Prelate never miſſed an opportunity to ex- P 
aſperate the King againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to 
the Act of the fix Articles. But he ſhowed not the 
ſame zeal againſt thoſe who were ſtill attached to the 
Pope. "This affair however went farther than he de- Phe diſcs. 
fired, ſince it occaſioned the diſcovery of a Plot, formed — 
to ruin ſeveral Families at //ind/or, upon falſe accula- Fro a 
tions. The King was fo offended at theſe diabolical Heroe:r 
practices, that he would have the affair thoroughly exa- 
amined. The iſſue was, that the contrivers of the 
Plot (5) were carried on Horſeback, with their faces to 
the Horſe-tails, and then ſet in the Pillory, *Tis faid, 
Gardiner had a great ſhare in this Project. But he was 
a very crafty Man, who knew how to conceal the hand 
that gave the blow, when he thought it dangerous to 
ſhow it. 
It was eaſy for the enemies of the Reformation to d ag 
perceive, that Cranmer molt obltruted the execution of $ranmers 
their deſigns, and they ſhould never ſucceed fo long as _— 
he was in favour with the King. Whereupon they re- 
ſolved to apply themſelves before all things ro his de- 
ſtruction, after which, they imagined, the ruin of his 
whole Party would follow of courſe. There were in 
this undertaking two contrary things, whereof one feem- 
ed to promiſe good ſucceſs, and the other rendered the 
execution very difficult. The firſt was, the King ſeemed 
fully bent not to ſpare thoſe who were called Hereticks, 
that is, thoſe who did not entirely conform themſelves 
to the Declaration of Faith lately publiſhed. Now every 
one knew the Archbiſhop was of this number, though 
he uſed great caution not to give his enemies any ad- 
vantage either by word or deed. The ſecond was, the 
King's ſingular eſteem for the Archbiſhop, againſt whom 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts had been made. Netwith- 
ſtanding this, his enemies thought, it they could convince 
the King, that Cranmer's opi.ions were very different 
from his, it would in ſome meaſure incenſe him. After 
that, they hoped the King would require of him, as of 
the reſt of his Subjects, a blind ſubmiſſion, and that Cran- 
mer's oppoſition, would deſtroy the King's affection for 
him. The buſineſs therefore was to inſpire the King 
with ſuſpicions, which ſhould induce him to examine 
what were the Archbiſhop's opinions upon Religion. To,,. _ 
this end, no occaſion was loſt to hint to the King, that 74 te the 
it was in vain to puniſh Hereticks whilſt their chief ſup- X. 
porters were ſuffered to live unmoleſted, Henry perceiv- 
ing Cranmer was aimed at, made no anſwer. He hoped, 
his ſilence would demonſtrate, it was in vain to try to in- 
cenſe him againſt that Prelate. But at laſt theſe inſin- Henryfeigns 
uations were ſo often repeated, that he ſeemed to give oe 
ear to them, in order to know their intent, He hearken- Hen. 
ed therefore to whatever was ſaid againſt Cranmer, and 
deſired to have the intended Articles of accuſation, with 
the names of his accuſers. The Duke of Nerfelt, the 
Biſhop of Winche/ter, and their Party, believed the Arch- 
biſhop ruined, ſince the King was pleaſed to examine his 
conduct. But they took care not to make themſelves 
Parties, their deſign being to appear unconcerned, to 
ſtrike the ſuxer. They cauſed therefore the accuſation to 
be drawn by ſome Prebendaries of Canterbury, and cer- 
tain Kentiſh Juſtices of the Peace, whom they perſwaded 
to be his accuſers. The Articles being put into the 
King's hands, he went in his Barge to Lambeth, the 


4 


(2) From Leich where he was. Buchanan. 
7, on July 12. Stow, p- 584. 


* (4) July 28. Their nam-s were, Ant ony Perſ ne @ Prieſt, Robert Jet a fingin g Man, and Henry Filmer a Taylor. Jus Marbeck another 


: un Man was alſo condemned, cut pard.ned aſterwards, He was ihe firſt that compiled an ENI Concordance, Hail, tol- 256. Burnet, Tom. I. 
- 326, 


(5) Dr. London Prebend of Windjer, and William Symonds, Ibid, 
No, 42. VoI. I. 
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Archbiſhop's Palace on the other ſide of the Thames. 
Cranmer hearing the King was coming, haſtned down to 
his Stairs to receive him, and by his order went into the 
Barge. When the King was alone with him, he la- 
mented the growth of Hereſy in the Kingdom, and told 
him, he was endeavouring to find out the chief encourz: 
gers of it, to puniſh them according to the utmoſt rigour 
of the Law, about which he was come to ask his opi- 
nion. Cranmer anſwered without any concern, that his 
zeal was laudable ; but intreated him for God's fake to 
conſider well what Hereſy was, leaſt, inſtead of puniſt- 
ing Hereticks, he fought againſt God. After ſome co - 
verſation upon this ſubject, the King told him at laſt, 
he was the Man who was accuſed of being the protector 
and chief encourager of the Hereticks, and then gave him 
the Articles of accuſation againſt him. Cranmer peruſi g 
them, fell on his knees, and freely owned to the King, 
he was ftill of the ſame mind he was of when he oppoſcd 
the fix Articles; but that he had done or ſaid nothing a- 
gainſt them. Then he humbly deſired to be tried by 
the Laws, becauſe he was ſure he ſhould never be con- 
victed of tranſgreſling them. Whereupon the King ask- 
ed him, whether it was true that he was married, 
Crann.cr confeilied it, but ſaid he had ſent his Wiſe to 
Germany upon the paſſing of the Act of the fix Articles. 
Heu, who had long ſeen about him only ſuch as di- 
{embled their ſentiments, was charmed with the Arch- 
bithop's candor and fincerity. Inſtead of being diſpleaſed 
with his confeffion, he could not forbear admiring his 
ſteddinets, which made him dare the greateſt danger he 
hav ever been in, and that he ſo wiſely allied it with zn 
inviolable regard for the Laws. Wherefore he gave him 
a very ſenſible proof of his eſteem and affection, in diſ- 
covering to him the Plot his enemies had laid againſt him, 
naming his accuſers, and ordering him to proceed againſt 
them, Crarmey encuſed himſelf; but the Ning told him 
politirely he would be obeyed, and that he ſhould nan e 
tus Judges himfelf, If Crazmer had been vindictive, te 


hal a fair opportunity of being revenged on thoſe who 
would have ruined him, and particularly on Gardiner 
chief contriver cf the Plot, as appears in Letters under 
his own hand. But he ſhowed fo great backwardneſs to 
puſh this aftur, that at length the King was tired with 
preſſing him, ſince he did it fo unwillingly. Mean 
while, he had not the leſs value for him. Shortly after, 
one of luis ſecret enemies, Known for ſuch by the King, 
though he himſelf had no ſuſpicion of him, deſiring his 
at:{tance in a fu he had at Court, he went immediately 
and ſpoke to the King in his behalf. The King ſur- 
prized to ſee him fpeak for this Perſon, asked him if he 
xnew him well; and upon his anſwering, that he took 
tun for his Friend; , replied the King, he is your 
martal enemy, and I command you when you ſee him next 
to cal! him Knave, Cranmer modeſtly anſwered, ſuch 
langusge did not become a Biſhop ; but the King inſiſted 
upon iis compliance. Nevertheleſs Cranmer found means 
to be excuſed, and the King, content with admiring his 
goodnels, would nat pres him any fartizer, Thus the 
Plot, contrived for the Archbiſtop's ruin, ſerved only to 
indcar him the more to the King, and demonſtrate to 
his enemies how dangerous it was to attack him. 

'The 23d of December, the King created the Lord 
Parr, the Queen's Brother, Earl of Ex (1), and con- 
ferred on Sir //illiam Parr her Uncle, the title of Lord 
Parr | of Horten, ] with the Office of Chamberlain to the 
Queen (2). 

Vhillt theſe things paſſed in England, the War between 
the Emperor and the King of France was Carrying on in 
ſeveral places. In the beginning of the Campain, Fran- 
ci; had ſome advantages in the Zaw-Countrics, where he 
took Landrecy, Emery, Bapaume, Maubeuge and Luxem- 
bug. But the Emperor arriving about the end of the 
dummer with a itrong ſupply of Saniſh Troops, Fran- 
cis being inſerior in number, was obliged to keep at ſome 
diſtance. This gave the Emperor an opportunity to in- 
velt Landre, of which however he was forced to raiſe 
the Siege, upon Francis's finding means to throw in 
ſuccours. But he made himſelf amends by taking Cam- 
bra). 

At the ſame time Barbarsſa, Admiral of the Turks, 
coming to Marſeilles the beginning of Ju, with a hun- 


dred and ten Turk Gallies, found there the Earl of 


Vol. I. 


Enghien, of the Houſe of Bonrbon, with twenty-two 
French Gallies. After their junction, they went together 
and attacked Nice, the 19th of Aug it, and on the zoth, 
became maſters of the Town. But the Caſtle made fo 
brave a deſence, that the Turk Admiral finding he loſt 
both time and reputation before the place, retired and win- 
tered in Provence, from whence he returned to Turiy 
the beginning of the Spring, I ſhall ſay nothing of tlie 
War in Piedmont, becauſe it produced no remarkable 
event (3). 

During this whole Campain, lenry aſſiſted the Empe- 
ror only with a ſmail Body (4) ot Troops, commanded 
by Sir John I ulli (5) But they both formed vaſt pro- 


jects for the next year, They intcaded to enter France, 


1543. 


1544. 
The Er. 
ror's an 
enrv's 
vaſt Pro 


the one by Champagne, the other by Picard, each at the jc. 


head of forty thouſand Men, and to join about Paris. 
To execute this project it was neceſſary to act with union 
and a good underſtanding. So, Henny cou'd not diſpenſe 
with performing his protniſe to the Emperor, to give the 
Princeſs Mary a place ia the Sueceſſion. The Parliament 
meeting the 14th of January 1544, immediately paſſed an 
Act, ſettling the order of thoſe who could pretend to the 
Crown after the King's death, I have frequently obſerved, 
nat the Parliament was held in ſubjection, and did nothing 
but what the King pleaſed. Several Inſtances have been 
ſeen, but none more flagrant than the following. In this 
Act Prince Edward was rank'd firſt, with his Iſſue. In 
the ſecond place, the Heirs-Male by the King's preſent 
or future marriage, with their Iſſue. In the third place, 
the Princeſs Mary and her Line. Laſtly, the Princeſs 
Elizabeth and her Heirs. But there was no mention of 
the King's divorces with the Queens, Mothers to theſe two 
Princeſſes. So notwithſtanding the Acts, which approved 
and confirmed theſe divorces, and were never repealed, 
the Parliament ſeemed to conſider theſe Princeſſes as legi- 
timate, though before they had been declared Baſtards, 
and, as ſuch, excluded from the Succeſſion. On the o- 


ther hand, to convince them, they were indebted to the. 


King their Father for this favor, the Act made them liable 
to ſuch limitations or conditions, as the King ſhould pleaſe 
to declare by his Letters Patents, on pain of forſeiting the 
right which was granted them. Moreover, in caſe of 
diſobedience on their part, or if they died without Heirs, 
the Parliament gave the King power to ſettle the Crown 
on any other by his Letters Patents, or his laſt Will fign- 
ed with his own hand, Was not this conſidering theſe 
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two Princeſſes as Baſtards, ſince their right to the Succeſ- 4 45 


ſion was made to depend on the King their Father's plea- 
ſure? V/ithout pretending to queſtion the right of the 
King and Repreſentatives of the Nation to ſettle the Suc- 
ceſſion as they pleaſe, I cannot forbear remarking, that 
this right was carried on this occaſion as far as it can be 
ſtretched. Suppoſing theſe two Princeſſes Baſtards, the 
Parliament impowered the King to call them to the 
Throne, contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm 
ſince the Conqueſt, On the other hand, ſuppoſing them 
legitimate, they left the King free to exclude them 
from the Succeſſion, contrary to the ſame Laws and Cuſ- 
toms, ſince it was in his breaſt to impoſe on them condi- 
tions impoſſible to be performed. This was a power no 
King of England had ever enjoyed, and which ſhows, this 


Act flowed not ſo much from the Parliament as from the 


King himſelf. To palliate in ſome meaſure theſe contra- 
diftions, care was taken not to mention in the Act, the 
King's divorces with Catherine and Ann. Only every one 
was free to gueſs the motives of the Act, which was not 
very difficult, fince there was no other than that of com- 
plying with the King's Will, By a clauſe in this Statute, 
all perſons were obliged to take a new Oath againſt the 
Authority of the Biſhop of Rome; which whoſoever re- 
fuſed, or ſhould break any of the Articles of this Act, was 
to be adjudged a T raitor, 

By another Act paſſed this ſame Seſhon, the Title of 
King of England, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and Supreme Head of the Church of England and 
Ireland, was united for ever to the Crown of Ezgland. 

By another it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould be 
indited on the Statute of the ſix Articles, but upon 4 
Preſentment by the Oaths of twelve Men, before Com- 
miſlioners appointed by the King: That no perſon ſhould 
be impriſoned but upon an Inditement ; and laſtly, that 
the Preſentment ſhould be made within forty days after the 


tte had married Ann Daughter and Helr of Henry Bourchier Earl of Effex. Stow, p. 88 f. : 
e, eme of the %% Nobility that came and ſubmitted to King Henry, June 3, were, on Fuly 1, advanced to the following Honours ; 


namely, W:ilrum Boruck, or Bourk, alias Macwillam, was created Earl of Clanrechard, and Barcn Dunkel/yn, 


Mawer Obrien, Eagl of Temeon, or 


Thyme, and Baron 1n/,royne. And Cenaught Obrien, Baron of Ibrackayn, Sir Conought O-Neal came allo and made his Submiſſion to King Henry, 


arid was Criated Ear! GI 


ane, Neptemb, 1, Rymer's Fed. Tem. 14. p. 797800. Tom. 15. p. 7» Hall, ſol. 247, 256. 
Th:s year, th: n:ft cart pieces of Iron (both Cannons and Mortars ) 


that ever were made in EA and, were made at Bac Head in Sufex, by 


Peter Baud, Ralpp iche, and Peter wan Colen. Stab, p. 584. Hollingſh, p. 960. 


(JJ Six the uſand Mn. Ila, tol. 256, 


\ Sir Th:mas Sezmcur was Marſhal, and Sir Ricka:d Cr:nxee!! Captain ef the Horſe. Hall, ibid, They departed from Calais Jan aa. 5/9, 
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1544 pretended offence was committed, otherwiſe it ſhould be 
rejected (1). Hereby the Eccleſiaſtical Courts were tied 
up in ſome meaſure, from opprefling the Subjects on pretenſe 
of Hereſy , fince the ſame privileges were allowed for 
that crime, as were enjoyed by the Engliſb with reſpect 
to all other offences. ; 

7+: Lan, Laſtly, the Parliament granted the King a Subſidy, in 

n a manner unheard of before, by enjoining that thoſe who 

e had lent him money ſhould be obliged to forgive the 

ee, debt (2). However unjuſt this Act was with reſpect 
to the particular Perſons who had lent the money, the 
Parliament was not ſorry, the King defired it, in order 
to put a ſtop to the cuſtom of Loans, which in time would 
have render'd Parliaments uſeleſs. 

and revive The Power formerly granted the King was alſo revived 

{+ 4Autby- during Liſe,] of appointing Commiſſioners to examine all 

„ Canons and Conſtitutions Eccleſiaſtical, and to make the 

e. neceffary Alterations, which the King had hitherto neg. 
lected (3). | 

The Lord efore the end of the Seſſion, Thomas MWriotheſiy great 

Wriothelley friend of the old Religion, was made Lord Chancellor in 

5 „ ben the room of the Lord Audley deceaſed (4). ; | 

M.y 3: In the beginning of the year, Francis I. ſent into Pied- 

war Pi- mnt the Earl of Engbien who was but two and twenty 

W e, years old, to take the command of the Army in the room 


"ji Het ho 


P. Daniel. g : 
Butcle of of Buutiers who had not been very ſucceſsful, I his young 
Cubes. Prince ingaging the Marquiſs of Gza/to, at Ceres, ob- 
5h roy tained, the 14th of April, a ſignal Victory over him, which 


coſt the Imperialiſts ten thouſand Men, beſides the 
Wounded and Priſoners. In the conſternation the Mar- 
quiſs of Guaſlo was under, aſter the loſs of the Battle, he 
would have found it very difficult to keep Milan for the 
Emperor, if the Earl of Engbien had not been ſtopped in 
the midſt of his career by expreſs orders. As the King of 
France was inform'd, that the Emperor and the King of 
Enoland were to join and invade him in the center of his 
Dominions, with an Army of eighty thouſand Foot, and 
twenty two thouſand Horſe, he deemed it more neceſſary 
to provide for the defence of his Kingdom, than to think 
Francis re- of making Conqueſts in Italy. For this reaſon he order- 


cails bis ed the Earl of Enghien to ſend him twelve thouſand Men 

_- of his Army. This diminution diſabled the young Prince 

to reap any other advantage from his Victory than the 

taking of Carignans, which he reduced to the King's 
Obedience. 

Wir with Mean while, the formidable Armies which were to in- 

Scotland, vade France not being yet ready, Henry reſolved to make 


1 uſe of part of his Troops to finiſh the Affair of Scotland, which 
weite pe had ever at heart, "Though he had declared War a- 
gainſt Scotland, it was not to make conqueſts upon that 
Kingdom, but ſolely to compel the Scots, by rhe terror 

of his Arms, to agree to the marriage of their Queen 

with the Prince his Son. He could not conceive, that in 

their preſent circumſtances, they could flatter themſelves 

with the hopes of ſucceſs, in a War ſo unequal and capable 

of ruining Scet/and in one ſingle Campain. But Cardinal 

Beaton, an obitinate Man if ever there was one, who 
governed in the Regent's name, choſe rather to expoſe the 
Kingdom to become a Prey to the Engliſh, than conſent 

to a Peace, which could not be made without ruining his 

fortune. So Henry ſeeing it was neceſſary to preſs him 

more cloſely, reſolved to ſend into Scotland part of the 

* Troops deligned againſt France. The Lord Edward Sey- 
da, w. mour Earl of Hertford, and Sir Jabn Dudley Lord Liſte 
tivIngh. High-Admiral, were appointed for this expedition. The 
tan. former led the Army to Newcaſtle, where the Admiral 
arrived with a Fleet, and two hundred tranſport Ships, on 

which the Troops imbarked. The Earl of Hertford 

landing near Leith (5), took that Town without difficul- 

ty, and then marched directly to Edinburgh, of which 

he became maſter with the ſame eaſe. The Regent and 
Cardinal had not provided for their defence, imagining the 

King's threats would be without effect. The City of E- 
dinburgh was ſack'd and burnt; but the Engliſb attacked 

not the Caſtle, for fear of being engag'd in too long a 

Siege. After that, they returned to Leith, and burning 

the Town, retired to Berwick the 18th of May (6). If 
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Henry had reſolved to improve his advantages, he would 1744, 
have ſubdued all Scotland, conſidering the great conſter- 

nation of the Scots upon this invaſion. But two reafons 
prevented him. The firſt, that he wanted his "Troops to 

ſend them to France, where he intended ailo to go tit: 

perſon. The ſecond, that his aim was only to let the 

Scots ſee what they were to expect, if they did not ſpec 

dily reſolve to execute the Treaty for their Queen's mar- 

riage, and he ſcarce loubted but this method would fuccee:l. 

Mean while, it mult have been thought very ſtrange, that he 

ſhould court the young Queen of Scetland for the Prince his 

Son, in ſo extraordinary a manner, and the World was of o- 

pinion, either he had done too much, or did not do enough. 

Tho' Henry had withdrawn his Army out of Scotland, Le. £477 © 
he had not however relinquiſh'd his project of har- .;,,; 4... 
raſſing the Scots till he forc'd them to agree to the Buchanan. 
marriage. [o this end he improv'd an opportunity to d. 
give the Regent and the Cardinal freſh diſturbances, 

The Earl of Lenox as I faid, having quitted the Court, 
was retired to Drinbartomn, the Governor whereof 
was devoted to him, but found hiniſelf greatly emba- 
raſſed. His Friends ia France had informed him, that 
the King was exceedingly incenſed againſt him, and ac- 
cuſed him of having laviſhed away the Money ſent him 
to maintain the War againſt the Eg. This was in 
effect what had been hinted to Fraxcis by the Qieen- 
Dowager, the Regent, and the Cardinal, who were fe- 
conded by the Cardinal of Lerrain, and the Duke of 
Guije, and in this manner the French Hiſtorians repre- 
ſent it. The Earl, willing to clear himſelf, had ſeat 
a Man into France, to acquaint the King with all that 
had pafled in Scotland fince his arrival, and with the 
preſent ſituation of affairs. But the King, prepoſſeſled 
by the Cardinal of Lerrain, refuſed to give the Melienger 
Audience, nay , was going to order him to Priſon. 
The Earl ſceing himſelf thus forſaken, both by the King 
of France, and thoſe who had at firſt joined him in 
Scotland, ſent to the King of England, to know whe- 
ther he would fake him into his Service, with the Earl 
of Glencarn his intimate Friend. IHlenr, received the 
Overture more favorably than the two Lords durlt have 
expected, He promiſed them his Protection on certain aa, pub. 
conditions, which he would ſettle with them, if they XV. p. 19. 
would ſend ſome truſty perſon to England. Whereupon 
the Earl of Glencarn came himſelf to Carliſſe, with the 
Biſhop of Cathneſs, Brother of the Earl of Lenox, and 
two others. In a ſew days after their arrival, they concluded 
with the King's Commiſſioners (7) a Treaty, wheicin 
the Earl of Lenox and Glencarn promiſed, * 


I. That they would cauſe the pure word of God to | 
be preached in their Territories. 8 
II. That they ſhould hinder to the utmoſt of their Henry and 
power, the young Queen from being carried out of £117 
Scatland, and do their endeavour to deliver her into the 3 
hands of the King of England. May 17, 
III. That they would aſſiſt the King with all their 
Forces, to procure him (8) the direction of the Govern- 
ment of Scotland, and the Title of Protector of the 
Realm, 
IV. That the Biſhop of Cathneſs, and Hugh Cur- 
ningham, ſhould be given in Hoſtage to the King of 


England. 


The King promiſed on his part : 

1. That his Army ſhould not oppreſs their Lands. 

2. That he would conſtitute the Earl of Lenox Re- 
gent of the Kingdom, provided he would do nothing 
without his expreſs conſent. 

3. That he would give him out of the Revenues of 
the Crown, what ſhould be reaſonable to ſupport the 
Dignity of Regent. 

4. That in caſe the young Queen ſhould die, he 
would ſupport the Earl of Lenox in obtaining the Crown 
againſt the pretenſions of the Earl of Arran. 

5. That he would give the Earl of Glencarn an year- 
ly Penſion of a thouſand Crowns. 


(r) Here is a miſtake. The Preſentment was to be made within a year after the Offence committed. And if any Preacher or Reader ſhould ſpeak 
any thing in his »ermoa or Reading, contrary to any matter contained in the fix Articles, he muſt be complained of within forty days, unleis a juſt 
Cute were given why it could not be ſo ſoon. See the Aud. This Act had clearly a relation to the Conſpiracies mentioned in the former year, 


both agaiaſt the Archbiſhop, and ſome of the King's Servants 


(2) Nay, thoſe who had got payment, either in whole er in part, of the Sums ſa lent che King, were to repay what they had received, to the Ex- 
cbeuer. There was ſuch an Act patſed in the 21ſt year of the King's Reign. See above, p- 78 5, Note %y; gf Burnet, Tom. I. p- 330. 
i 


(3) There were thirty two Commiſſioners appointed, fixteen of the Clergy, and the ſame number of the 


ity. The Biil for examining theſe Laws 


Was read, for the ficſt time, Fanuary 18; and for the ſecond, third, and fourth times, the 19th, 22d, and 24th of the ſame Month, and paſſed March 6. 

Upon mention of this Bill's being read the fourth time, it is obſerved in the Fournals of the Houſe of Lords, that Bills of moment have been uſually 

or often read tour times» Sec Fours Frocer» Burnet, Tom. III. p. 1613; and Statut. 35. Hen. $. ---- In this Seſſion of Parliament, there was a very 0 
goud Act made for the preſervation of Timber and Woods, which ought to be better obſerved. Sce ibid. c. 17. 


_ (4) The Lord Aduaiey died April zo, and Sir Thomas Wriatbejly was created Baron of Tichfeld, Fanuary 1. this year. Hall, fol. 257. Stow, p- 585» 
Sir William Petre, Cranmer's great Friend, was about this time made Secretary of State. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 331. 

(4) May 4+ Bucbaran, I. 15. They ſet out from London in March. Hellingſh. p- 961. 

(6) Sec an account ef the Villages they plundered and burat, in Hall, fol. 2583 and Hollingh. p- 963. 

(7) 7eomas Lord Wharton Walden of the Vi Marches, and Sir Robert Bowes Maſter of the Requeſts. Rymer's Fad. Ton. 23. P. 35: 

(3) The polleſſion cf Jedburgb, Kelſo, Roxburgb, Hume Caſtle, the Hermitage, the Mers, and Teviadale, Jbid. p. 24. 
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Other Con- 
vent iet. 
Act. Pub. 
XV. p. 29. 
Herbert. 


The Earl of 
Lenox can- 
nt ſurren- 
der Dun- 
britton £2 
the King. 
Buchanan. 


Herbert. 


ner 
Ep bsh In- 
von in 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


Diet of 
Spire fa- 
eirable e 
the Pro- 
teftants, 
S.cidan. 


The 2pening 
of the Ceun- 
ct! of Trent 
Axed to 
March 25, 
1545 


The Empe- 
rer taker 
Luxemburg. 
Bcllai, 
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6. That he would conſent, that Margaret Douglaſs 
his Niece ſhould eſpouſe the Earl of Lenox, provided ſhe 
were willing. 


This Treaty was ſigned at Carliſie the 17th of May, 
whilſt the Egli Army was quitting Scotland, and re- 
tiring to Berwick. 

Some days after, the Earl of Lenox came to the Court 
of England, where the foregoing Treaty was confirmed 
the 26th of June, with the tollowing additional Ar- 
ticles : 


That the Farl of Lenox ſhould ſurrender to the King 
the Cattle of Dunbritten, and the Ile of Bute. 

That if he married 1Jargaret Deorglaſs, he ſhould af- 
ſign her an honorable Dower, 

hat the King ingaged on his part, to aid him with 
hve hundred Men, to give him a Penſion of ſeventeen 
hundred Marks (1) for himſelf, and one of a hundred 
Marks for George Striveling, Governor of Dunbritton. 


In conſequence of this Treaty the Earl of Lenex came 
to Dunbritton with thirteen Ships, and about fix hun- 
dred Men. Upon his arrival, he went to the Caſtle 
with a few Followers, to try to perſwade the Gover- 
nor (2) to deliver the Place to the King of England. But 
the Governor preferring his duty to his affection for the 
Earl, retuſed to admit the Eugliſß. This attempt fail- 
ing, Lenox ravaged the Ifles of Arran and Bute, where 
he met with no oppolition, Then he made a deſcent 
upon Kintyre, and after plundering ſome Villages, failed 
to Briſtol, where he expected the King's return, who 
was now in France. 

In the mean while, the Earl of Arran and Cardinal 
Beatim, proſecuted, with the utmoſt rigour, the Earl of 
Lenox's Friends, and confiſcated their Eſtates, But a 
freth . Invaſion of the Enzlih, who, though few in num- 
ber, took Fedberrough, Kelſoe, and Coldingham, Cauſed 
them to ceaſe thele Proceedings, and raiſe an Army to 
enable them to repulſe their Enemies. The Scotch Army 
amounting to eight thouſand Men, being ready to march, 
the Queen-Dowager, the Regent, and the Cardinal, led 
them to Coldingham, where the Engliſßb, when they re- 
tired, had jett a Garriſon. But whilit they were em- 
ployed in this Siege, the Regent having advice, that tlie 
Engliſh were marched from Berwick to relieve the 
Town, was ſeized with ſuch a Panick, that ſpeedily 
mounting his Horſe, he fled all alone to Dunbar, Ths 
haſty flight threw the whole Army into ſuch a con- 
ſternation, that there was no hindering the Soldiers from 
disbanding. The Earl of Angus alone reſolved to ſtay 
with a ſew Men, and carry off the Artillery, which was 
going to be deſerted. 'T he Scots beirg diſperſed, the Engith 
ravaged without mercy, Tevit, Merch, and Lauderdale, 
compelling the Inhabitants to ſwear Allegiance to the King 
of England. Buchanan adds, that the Earl of Angus reviv- 
ing the Regent's Courage, they aſiembled ſome T rcops, 
and cauſing the Exgliſb to fall into an Ambuſh, flew eight 
hundred (3) of their Men, and took a thouſand Priſoners, 
But there is nothing like this in the Kg Hiſtories. 

Whilſt the King of Englaud was acting againſt Scot- 
land, till T hings were ready to begin the war in France, 
the Emperor was at Spire, where he had called a Diet, 
to try to obtain ſome aſſiſtance from the Princes ot 
Germany, "The Proteſtants at firſt ſcrupled very much 
to atliſt him, whilſt he left them expoſed to the Inſults 
of their Enemies. But the moment they obtained a De- 
cree, that they ſhould not be diſturbed in the exerciſe 
of their Religion, they granted whatever was required, 
This was all they deſired, and it was deemed a ſignal fa- 
vor to grant it, even with ſuch Limitations and ambi- 
guous Clauſes, as would one day render it fruitlels, So 
the Diet broke up about the end of May, to the mu- 
tual ſatisfaction of the States of the Empire. The Pope 
alone was oftended at the Decree, in favour of the Pro- 
teſtants, and to Ininder them from long enjoying; the Fo- 
leration granted, till the Council ſhould meet, he fixed 
the opening of the Council of Trent to the 25th of 
March 1545. 

Whilſt the Emperor was at Shire, he ordered Lux- 
emburg to be inveſted, which ſurrendered about the end 
of May. Then, he headed his Army in Perſon, to be- 


(1) Which mede fix thouſand eight hundred Scettiſd Marks. Ry mer, p. 


(2) His own Lieutenant 


(4) Who was accompinied by Jobn Lord Ruſſel, Captain of the Vanguard. Rymer, Tom. 18. p. 43 f ad Henry Howard Earl of Surrey 
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gin the execution of the ProjeAs concerted with Henry, (544 
Since the concluſion of the 'I reaty in February laſt year, The defir me 
whereby they were each to bring into the Field but Z © 
twenty-five thouſand Men, they had agreed to encreaſe 1 
the number of their "Troops, to invade Frante with two 
Armies, which together were to make above a hundred 
thouſand Men, and to join them about Paris. The 
Emperor's firſt Exploits, till the King of England's ar- 
rival, were the taking of Commercy and Ligny in le Bar- 
ro'is, Atter that he entered Champagne, and beſieged St. 71 
Didier the 8th of July. This place, though weak, held 5 l. 
out above ſix weeks, and then was taken by a falſe In- &. Didier, 
telligence carried to the Governor. 


The War with Scotland having prevented Henry from 7b P. te of 


being ready ſo ſoon as he had promiſed, it was about N*"o% 
Il hitfuntide before he embarked part of his Army for Crone &, 
Calais, under the conduct of the Duke of Norfolk (4). Bde. 
As for himſelf, he fhll remained in England with the 5 8 
reſt of his Troops till the middle of ul (5). When ny” 
the Duke of Norfo/k was beyond Sea, he joined the Count d. 

de Bure, who commanded ten thouſand Men of the Em- 

peror's Troops, and they jointly beſieged the Town of 7% beg 
MHontreuil. This was probably with the Emperor's con- f 
ſent, who at the ſame time laid Siege to St. Didier. He T 
was in hopes that place would detain him but few days, 

and then he ſhould march to Paris, whilſt Henry was 
advancing to join him, Had this project been executed 7% 7:4 
according to agreement, Paris, and all the. Country as r 
fir as the Loire, would have been in great danger, ſince Men, 
Francis had not above forty thouſand Men. But the Em- e 
peror was prepoſterouſly bent upon the Siege of St. Di-, 
dier, which ſtayed him above fix Weeks, In the mean Henry . 
time, Henry arriving at Calais (6) with the reſt of his N 
Army, found that the Emperor's deſign was to leave him Super the 
to march alone to Paris, and keep the King of France Ep», 
employed, whilſt he purſued his affairs in Champagne. — 
So, perceiving that inſtead. of marching to the rendezvous, 2 
the Emperor was employed in a Siege, he ordered likewiſe *V: f. 5; 
Boulogne to be inveſted, and came himſelf to the Siege — 
tne 26th of Zuly. By this means their project was ſuſ- Stow, 
pended, whilſt they ſeparately amuſed themſelves with the Hebert. 
tiking of Tovens. This error proved the ſafety of France. 

From thenceforward theſe two Princes mutually charging E 
one another with non-performance of agreements, had 50 h, ind 
longer any confidence in each other. And therefore the Henn . 
En, peror, lyy indirect means, cauſed a Peace to be offer- 9 2 4 
ed to Haitis, whillt Henry more openly granted a ſaſe- Fruxcs. 
conduct for French Ambaſladors to come and treat with 

him, at :4 league from his Camp. 

Mean while the Emperor, having at laſt taken St. Di- De E. 
dier about the middle of Augu/t, ſent to Henry to march —_— 
towards Paris, as was agreed. {/enry anſwered, that pen Henry 
ünce he had given the Emperor time to take St. Didier, u nd . 
it was but reaſonable the Emperor ſhould ſtay till he bad Heng d. 
taken Zoulogne, which could not be long. After the ta- rats * 
king of St. Didier, the Emperor advanced to Chateau- 14% Bo- 
Thierri, and filled Paris with terror and confuſion. But A. Pub. 
Henry; anſwer convincing him, it would be very diffi- XV. p. 5. 
cuſt to execute their projects during the reſt of the Cam- 
pain, he renewed his private Negotiation with Francis, 
which had been ſuſpended. Shortly after, he concluded wi 
wit en France a ſeparate Peace, ſigned at Crepy the 19th t tie 
of September, not only without including Henry, but even F 
without acquainting him, for fear of prevention. A 

Henry was not much ſurprized at the Emperor's pro- Herbert 
ceedings, He ought not to have expected leſs from ſuch Mer 
a friend, who was reconciled to him only in order to do — of we 
his own buſineſs, It is certain, Charles V, no more than E 
Maximilian and Ferdinand, his paternal and maternal“ 
Grandfathers, never pretended much to ſincerity, nor was 
integrity his principal virtue, Henry complained of his 
breach of Faith, But it was ealy to alledge ſundry rea- 
ſons, little capable however of balancing the Oath he had 
taken, to conclude neither Peace nor Truce without the 
confent of his Ally, But theſe Oaths are generally ſo ill 
kept in moſt Leagues, that they ſeem to be confidered 
only as a ſort of form, not much to be relied upon. a pi. 
Happily for Henry, Boulogne had capitulated the 14th ot 3 
September, before the Treaty of Crepy was ſigned (7). Boulegne 

The Emperor thought himſelf very politick in eaſing «od © 
himſelf of the burden of the War, and leaving Francis and Gap 


Henry imbroiled. Indeed, it was a great advantage, bad 


31. 
(3) Two hundred. Buchanan, 1. 15+ 
Marſhal, 


Jus Vere Karl of 0> ford, the Lord Grey ot W:iltin, Lord Ferrers of Charthy, Lud Mounyoy, Sir Francis Bryan, &c. Her bert, p. 244+ 


(5) Betore his d: parture, he app''ntrd Queen Catberine Regent of the Kingdom z and named for her aſfiſtants, 
Chancellor Mrietbe y, the Earl uf Hertford, the Biſhop of Weſtmirfler, and Sir William Petre. Kymer, Tom. 15. p. 39 
(6) July 14. Charles Eranden Duke of S»ffolk was Captain of the Middle-ward, and had with bim Fatard voy 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord 
er Earl of Hereſird Lud 


Chambezlain, leu Fitz- Alan Farl of Arundel the Marſhal, Sir John Gage Controller of his Houſhold, and Sir A=:bony Brown Maſler of the Horie, 


&c. Hail, The Ship wherein the King was conveyed over had Sails of Cloth of Gold. Herbert, p. 245. 
(9) The race may fee 4 very tull account uf the Sicge of Loulogne, in a Journal of it, extant in Rymer's Fad, Tom. 15+ p. $2, 


Herbert, p. 243. Cn. Hiſt, 
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1544. it not been acquired by breach of Faith. Immediately af- 
Te Srege of ter the concluſion of the Treaty, he ſent orders to the 
Montreuil i# Count de Bure to raiſe the Siege of Montreuil, which 
— obliged Henry alſo to recall the Duke of Narfolk. In the 
Stow. ſituation of Henry's affairs, he had nothing to do but re- 
1 tire, ſor fear the Dauphin, who was advancing b long 
Tie Daupbin marches, ſhould oblige him to fight with great diſadvan- 
marches tage, or retreat with precipitation. Beſides, that the 
agen Dauphin was at the head of forty thouſand Men, he would 

1 have found the Engliſb Army much leſſened, as well by 
their loſſes at two Sieges, as by the numerous Garriſon 
who retires to they were forced to leave at Boulogne. So, having well 
— ſtored that place, and left Admiral Dudley Governor, 
Herderts Henry departed for England the 3oth of September, whilſt 
Hollingh. his Troops were returning to Calais. 
Tie Dauphin The Dauphin came a few days aſter (1), but did not 
Fal in bis think proper to purſue the Exgliſb, who were too far before 
2%ñhim, and too near Calais for him to expect to overtakethem, 
— He contented himſelf therefore with try ing to ſurprize 
* Boulogne, the breaches whereof the Engliſb had not time 
2 ge to repair, He was very like to have ſucceeded in his 
Herbert. attempt. The French were now maſters of the Lower- 
Hal. Town, where all the Exgliſhß Ordnance lay, when a 
fally from the Upper-Town compelled them to retreat 
Comment. of in diſorder. Marſhal Montluc in his Commentaries, ſpeaks 
Montlucs of this action, in a different manner from the Engliſb 
Haveate Hiſtorians, though he agrees with them that the French 
Conference for were repulſed. Some days aſter (2), a conference was 
ee, held at Calais, to try to procure a Peace between the 
al. ob. two Kings. But the aim of the French being to perſuade 
XV. p. 57+ the Engliſh to reſtore Boulogne upon the bare hopes of a 
Herbet Peace, it is not ſtrange, the conference ſhould be fruit- 
leſs. 
Henry f.r- Henry at his return to England took great care to put 
e ina poſture of defence the places on the Thames, and 
cz on the Southern Coaſt (3), imagining Francis would not 
Herbert, fail to invade him the next year. At the ſame time he 
ſent into Scotland the Earl of Lenax who took Dum- 


reys. 


C-!l:ges ard This year, moſt part of the Colleges, Collegiate 


— = Churches, and Hoſpitals were ſurrendered to the King (4) 
* by Acts and Deeds, ſeemingly voluntary, but which were 
Add. Fub. no more ſo than thoſe ſigned by the Abbots and Priors, 
cf P 95, when they reſigned their Monaſteries (5). 


1545. In the beginning of the year 1545, the Marſhal de 
Preps: ti: Biez encamped near Boulogne, in order to raiſe a Fort at 
ef Francs Portet (6) to command the Harbour of Boulogne, But 
150 70 Lag the Earl of Heriſord who had ſucceeded Dudley, ſally- 
Bellai. ing out with a body of Troops, diſlodged the Marſhal from 
— _ his Poſt, and forced him to put off hus project till another 
x" time. N 
Stow. Mean while Francis was making great preparations 

againſt England, in hopes of retaking Boulogne, and even 

Guiſnes and Calais, in order to expel the Engl;h entirely 
2 out of France. To this end he equipped in the ſeveral 
Hober, Ports of France one hundred and fifty great Ships, and 
ſixty ſmaller ones (7), with ten hired of the Genoeſe. 
Moreover, he had ordered five and twenty Gallies to be 
brought from the Levant, in imitation of Lewis XII, who, 
on the like occaſion, had ſent for four from thence. At 
the ſame time, he prepared to raiſe an Army of forty 
thouſand Men, with whom he intended to join twelve 
thouſand Land/quenets levied in Germany. His deſign 
was to attack Boulogne by Land, and ſo block it up by 
Sca, that it ſhould be impoſſible for the Exgliſb to relieve 
it. To execute this project, he ſent a re-intorcement to 
the Marſhal de Biez, ordering him to build at Portet the 
Fort he had been forced to leave unfiniſhed, being un- 
willing to approach Boulogne before this Fort was in a 
ſtate of defence. The Marſhal putting him in hopes, 
the Work would be finiſhed by the middle of Auguf, 
he came about the end of June to Havre de Grace, to 
give orders for an expedition by Sea. His Gallies and 
Ships arriving ſhortly after, he commanded the Fleet to 
fail towards England. But in ſeeing it depart, he had 
the vexation to behold one of his largeſt, called the Grand 
Carracon, burnt before his face, the having taken fire 
whilſt the Anchor was weighing. 


7 Admiral Annebaut who commanded the Fleet, arrived, 
Fr, the 18th of Fuly, at the e of Wight, in ſight of Portſ- 
Bellai. 

— (1) Offober 7. Rymer, Tom. XV. p. 57. 


mouth, where lay the Engl; Fleet of ſixty Ships only. 154. 
Notwithſtanding the diſproportion between the two Fleets, 
the Englih approached the French; but after a flight 
skirmiſh retired behind the Sands, with deſign to draw the 
enemies after them. The French Admiral conſulting how 
they might be attacked, was told, it was an impoſſible 
thing, becauſe the Channel which led to the place where 
they lay was ſo narrow, that hardly could four Ships fail 
abreaſt, That beſides, there was no venturing among the 
Sands without Pilots. Theſe difficulties obliged the Ad- 
miral to content himſelf with provoking the Engliſb to 
fight, by means of the Gallies, in order to draw them from 
their poſt. At firſt the Gallies, favoured by a great calm, 
annoyed the Englih Ships. But a Land-breeze ariſing, 
deprived them of their advantage, and cauſed them to row 

oft, for fear of being run down by the large Ships. The En- 
gliſh did not purſue them very far, their deſign being to 
draw the enemies among the Sands, with which they were 
unacquainted, 

At laſt, the French ſeeing the Englih would not loſe Pe of 1b 
the advantage of their Poſt, landed in three places in the 33 
Jie of Wight. But all this ended only in burning ſome Wieht, 
Villages. It was moved in a Council of War, to fortify Hall. 
and keep the Iſland. But it was judged impracticable, er 
chiefly by reaſon of the time which ſuch a project would 
neceſlarily require, The Admiral therefore was ſatished 9nd i» Engs 
with ordering a deſcent on the Coaſt of Sy//ex (8), ima- _ 
gining the King, who was at Portſmouth, would ſend out 
his Fleet to aſſiſt the Country, But he was miſtaken. 

The Engl;p Fleet ſtill lay behind the Sands, and the de- 

ſcents which the French made in three ſeveral places, gained 

them no conſiderable advantage, becauſe the Coaſts were 

well guarded. In the mean while, the Engl; Fleet daily 
encreating, conſiſted now of a hundred Sail. So, Aune- The French 
baut ſecing little hopes of making great progreſs, retired *** he 
towards France, after having watered at the e of Migbt, 

not without loſing ſome Soldiers and Officers. 

Some days after, a South Wind blew the French back 7: is driven 
towards the Coalt of England, and put their Fleet 2 
conſuſion, which the Exgliſb reſolved to improve, if the % * 
Wind continued favourable. And indeed, the two Fleets gagemert. 
ingaged fortwo hours. But as the Wind was very change- 
able, each endeavoured to gain it, without engaging how- 
ever too far. At laſt, they parted without much loſs on 
either ſide; and thus ended the greateſt effort France had 
ever made at Sea, 

The attempt to fight the Engliſp Fleet, or to ravage Th defer of 
the Coaſt, was not however the principal motive of this . 
powerful armament. The taking of Boulogne was the £14 Guiſnes 
King of France's chief end, and the Fleet was properly * e by 
intended only to block up that place by Sea. But as the or * 1 ; 
Landſquenets were not yet arrived, and the Fort Marſhal Herbert. 
de Biez was building not finiſhed, Francis was exceedingly 
vexed to fee the time proper for executing his deſigns 
inſenſibly ſlide away. At length, hearing the Landſque- 
nets were on the borders, he ſent to view the Fort, which, 
contrary to his expeCtation, and Marſhal de Biez's pro- 
miſe, was yet 2 far from being fhniſhed. Beſides, it 
was built in a difterent place from what was appointed, 
and did not command the Harbour, The Marthal al- 
ledged, if it had been built at Portet, the Garriſon would 
have wanted Water, But he affirmed, the Fort he was 
raiſing at Outreau would be finithed in eight days. 
Whereupon, the King ſent him his whole Army, of 
which he gave him the Command, and remained him- 
ſelf at Chateau-Meontier about ten Leagues from Bou- 
logne. 
© The Marſhal de Biex lay encamped near the Fort till 
it was finiſhed, his deſign being to throw in ten thoufand 
Men to awe the Garriſon of Boulogne, whilſt he be- 
ſieged Guiſues. But the engineer had fo ill contrived his 
Work, that after much time ſpent in it, he was forced 
almoſt to begin again. 'This occaſioned a delay, which 
broke all the meaſures that were taken. Mean while, Herbert, 
the King haſtened the Work the more, as he knew that f. 230. 
ten thouſand Landſquenets [and four thouſand Horſe] 
raiſed for the ſervice of England were marching for Pi- 
cardy. In ſhort, the Marſhal perceiving the Seaſon 
would be too far advanced before his Fort could be put 
in a ſtate of defence, pretended to have certain advice that 


(2) Offober 12. The Engliþ Commiſſioners were the Earl of Hertford, and Sir William Paget. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XV. p. 57: 


(3) Graveſend, Tilbury, Dover, Portſmouth, &c. Herbert, 


(4) There were in the Kingdom ſeveral Colleges, Cha Chantries, Hoſpitals, and Fraternities, conſiſting of ſecular Prieſts, who enjoyed Penſions for 
ſaying Maſs for the Souls of thoſe who endowed them. — the belief of —— being left indifferent by the Doctrine ſet out by the Biſhops, and the 


trade of redeeming Souls being condemned, it 
the King's Proceedings, 


was thought needleſs to keep up ſo many Endowments to no purpoſe. "Thoſe Pricſts were generally ill-afected to 


fince their Trade was ſo much lefſened by them. Therefore many were dealt with to make reſignation ; and twenty four ot them did 
ſurrender this year. Burnet, Tom. I. p. 


(5) Alo this year, King Henry refermed t 
(6) A little Creek of t 4 


be publick Offices, and put out a Form of Proceſſion, with a Litany in Eng/i/Þ. Burner, Tom. III. p- 164. 


| he Sea, half a Mile from Boulozne. The Marſhal encamped there January 26, with fourteen thouſand Men. The Earl of Herts 
ford diſlodged him, though he had only four thouſand een banded Men. raves. =o (oh 


(7) Our King ſet out about a hundred. Theſe Ships o. chant hired for this War- Burnet, Tom, I. p. 33% 
(8) Near Brigbteimfios, and CE os EY ORF ; 25 
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The HISTORY 


1545, the King of England deſigned to land a ſtrong Army at 


Calais, to relieve Boulogne by Land; this is at leaſt what 
du Bellay imputes to him in his Memoirs. However, the 
Mat ſhal leaving the Fort unfiniſhed, encamped on Mount 
Lambert, to be ready to oppoſe the Succours, But the 
Engliſh appeared not. As for the Landſquenets ſent for by 
Henry from Germany, they returned home, becauſe they 
received not on the borders the Money, they were made 
to expect. Mean while, the French Army continued en- 
camped, without undertaking the Siege either of Guiſnes 
or Baulagne, though Francis had made ſo great an effort for 
that purpoſe. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Orleans died at Chateau- 
Mont ier, to the gicat grief of the King his Father, who, 
by his death, ſaw the Peace with the Emperor very much 
ſhaken, ſince it was properly founded upon that Prince's 
Life, as will quickly appear. 

"The French Army being encamped on Mount Lam- 
bert, within Cannon-ſhot of Boulagne, there were Skir- 
miſhes every day in the ſpace between the Mount and the 
Town. In one of theſe Conflicts, the Duke d' Aumale, 
known afterwards by the name of the Duke of Ce, 
was wounded with a Lance, which entering at the corner 
of his Eye, came out behind his Head. I his Wound, 
though deemed mortal by all, was however cured by the 
great skill of Ambroſe Pare, the King's Surgeon, who was 
even ſorced to draw out with Pincers, the head of the 
Lance which remained in the wound. The Scar in the 
Duke's Face, gained him the firname of Balafr?/ [or 
Ge. . ] 

The Seaſon was now fo advanced, that the Siege of 
Boulogne was nut practicable. So Francis was forced to 
be contented, with ordering the Marſhal de Brez to ra- 
vage Terre Oye, belonging to the King of England. 
But the ſudden Rains made the Country ſo watry, that 
the Marſhal was ſoon obliged to retire with his Army. 
Indeed, the Inhabitants were great Sufterers, becauſe the 
Garriſon of Calais, which ſhould have protected them, 
was unable to rchit ſo numerous Forces. On the other 
hand, Zri//ac, afterwards Marſhal of France, deteated a 
Body of two thouſand Engl;h. Theſe were all the da- 
mages Henry ſuſtained during the Campain, from an 
Army of above two hundred thouſand Men, which had put 
his Enemy to a prodigious expence. In all likelihood, 
this expence, and the ill Succels of the Campain, con- 
tributed moſt to the Peace which was ſoon atter con- 
cluded. 

Beſides that France was exhauſted, Francis had ſtill 
another motive to make Peace with England. He was 
apprehenſive of being ſoon compelled to renew the war 
with the Emperor. By the Ticaty of Crep:, it was 
agreed, that the Duke of Orleans ſhould marry one of the 
Daughters, either of the Emperor, or of the King of the 
Romans, and on account of this Marriage, ſhould have 
the Duchy of Milan, or the Earldom of Flanders, In 
confideration of ſo advantagious a Settlement for the 
Duke his Son, Francis had reſigned above twenty Places, 
which he held in Piedmont or Montferrat, and relin- 
quiſhed the Intereſt of his Brother-in-law the King of 
Navarre. So, the hopes of the advantages this Marriage 
was to procure, vaniſhing by the death ot his Son, Fran- 
cis was to find ſome other way to obtain them, or break 
a Treaty now become uſeleſs. For this reaſon, being 
delirous to know the Emperor's Intentions, he ſent Ad- 
miral Annebaut to Antwerp, to offer him to renew the 
"Treaty of Peace upon other Conditions, ſince the death 
of the Duke ol Orleans had rendered thoſe of the T reaty 
of Crepi of no effect. But the Emperor plainly intima- 
ted, that by the death of that Prince, he believed himſelf 
freed from his Engagement, when he told the Ambaſlla- 
dor, he would not attack the King of France, it he was 
not firſt attacked. Francis eaſily judged by this anſwer, 
he ſhould infallibly have a war with the Emperor. This, 
added to the little progreſs he had made during the lait 
Campain, made him deſirous of a Peace with England. 
But as he was unwilling to ſue for it, he applied to the 
Princes of the Smalcaldick League, who offered to become 
Mediators, *T his Mediation ſeemed the leſs precarious, as 
the Proteſtants themſelves were highly concerned to pro- 
cure a Peace between the two Kings, They ſaw them- 
ſclves upon the brink of being attacked by the Emperor, 
ſince he had made Peace with France, and knew more- 
over, he was negotiating a Truce with the Turks, No- 
thing therefore could be more for their advantage, than a 


(1) In N:rember, Herbert, p. 261. 


(2) The cher Ambaſſadors were, Cuthbert, Biſhop of Durbam, and Dr. Tregonel, Hall, fol. 260. 
(3) Lee, Archbiſhip of Tork dying, Robert Holpate, Biſhop of Langaff, was promoted to that See, Kc 
every change. H at was tranſlated trom Rockefter to Warcefler, and Henry Holbeach was made Biſhop of Rochefter, Day, a moderat 
Tranſlation to Zickfield and Coventry, was made Biſhop of Chicheſter, Burnet, 33J- ES 
(4) He died Auprft 24, and lies buried in St. George's Chapel at Windſor, by the Door of the Choir near the place where Henry VI is interred. 
His thud was Mary Daughter of Henry VII, and Widow of Lewis XII of Fance. He had a Son by her, who died 
His two other Sons by bis laſt Wife, died without Iſſue, 5 Edward VI. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 39% 


fur Wives. 
Daughters. 


- (5) Six Shillings in the Pound, See above, p. 834 Now (4). 


of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


good underſtanding between France and England, that 
both Kings might be able to protect them. 


of Nidepont, and John Stur mius; and to Engla 


1545. 
| them. They ſent 4 /; 
therefore to France, Chriſtopher de Veninger, py Brung Aale, 

OT 


ranet and 


nd, Lewis England. 


Bambach, and John Sleidan, to perform the Office of Me- $leidan, 
diators between the two Kings, in the name of the League, Herbert, 
Theſe Ambaſſadors meeting the Plenipotentiaries of Fang **n* 


and England, between Ardres and Guiſnes (1), preſently 


found it was not eaſy to make Peace, Francis inſiſted, Dias 
that Henry ſhould reſtore Boulogne, and Scotland be in- 4 Pac, 


cluded in the Peace, But Henry abſolutely rejected both 
thele Articles, Whereupon a Truce only was negotiated, 


but with no better Succeſs, becauſe Henry would never 2:4 of 8 
agree, that the Scots ſhould be compriſed in the Treaty. 7. 


I his appears in the primitive Inſtructions ſent to Sir . 
liam Paget one of the Engliſh Ambaſladors (2), and inſert- 
ed in the Collection of the Publick As. 


; ; a We find alſo in aa. Pub, 
his Inſtructions, that Sir William Paget attempted to bribe XV: 2. 32, 


Bruno, one of the German Mediators, with the offer of a 3 


conſiderable Penſion, and, in all appearance, the Mediator 
hearkened to his propoſals. Mean while, to obtain the 
better Terms, Henry feigned a deſire to be reconciled with 
the Emperor, and even ſent in Embaſſy to him, the Bi- 
ſhops of J/inchefter and Il ſiminſſter. But this was only 
to give a Jealouſy to Francis. 


Cranmer took the advantage of Gardner's abſence to Cranmer 


advance the Reformation, which he knew that Prelate #4 5 
vOprichs i 


Some vacant Biſhop-% 


would oppoſe with all his power, 


ricks were, by his means, given to perſons who favoured Bret, 


the Reformation, and he had thereby among the Biſhops !.; 


a much ſtronger Party than ever(3). Nay, he found 
means afterwards to obtain the King's conſent to ſome 
alterations advantagious to Religion, 


X. 


eber. 


But Gardiner, Who Gardiner 


was then at Bruges with the Emperor, having notice of #r* #: 


it, ſent the King word, that the Pope and Emperor being 
joined in a League againſt the Proteſtants of Germany, 
the leaſt Innovation in England, with reſpect to Religion, 
would be apt to induce them to give the King of France 
all the Satisfaction he could deſire, to ingage him in their 
League, in order to act all together againſt him. This 
cauſed Cranmer to find more difficulty than he ex- 
pected, 


In Auguft this year Cranmer loſt a good ſupport by the Dat of th 


4 


death of Charles Brandon Duke of Suffelk, who had al- 27 


ways continued in the height of favour (4). 


folk. 
He was Cran- . 


mer's Friend, and would have willingly agreed to a farther . 


Reformation. 
tempt directly to oppoſe the King's Will. However, as 
Henry was not always in the ſame diſpoſition, with regard 
to Religion, this Lord did the Reformed good Service, 
when he ſaw the King in a favourable Situation. 


The war with Scotland was faintly continued on both 7 
F the War 
20 Scot» 


Sides, Henry's deſign was only to terrify the Scots, and 


But he was too much a Courtier, to at- fot 


induce them to execute the Treaty concerning their hund. 


Queen's Marriage. 


who, as was obſerved, had formed vaſt Projects again 

England, ſent betimes to the Regent an Ambaſſadar, cal- 
led Ja Braſſe, to aſſure him of his Protection, and a power- 
ful Aid, which was inſtantly to depart. Beſides that a 
Diverſion in Scotland could not but be advantagious to 
him, he was alſo excited by the Lorrain Princes, who 
were deſirous to ſupport the Queen their Siſter. So, cau- 
ſing the Seigneur de Lorge, Count of Mongommert, to im- 
bark with five thouſand Men, he ordered him to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the Scots to make a power- 
ful Diverſion on the Frontiers of England. Mangommeri 
arriving in Scotland the ſecond of July, joined his Troops 
with the Scots, and both making together fifteen thouſand 
Men, advanced towards the Tweed, For ſome days ſe- 
veral Parties paſſed the River, and did ſome damage to the 
Engliſh. But the French General could never perſuade 
the Scots to venture with the whole Army beyond the 


On the other hand, the Scots had no chens 
thoughts of invading England. Nevertheleſs, Francis, — 


Tweed, On the contrary, upon news that the Earl of Hal. 
Hertfird was advancing at the head of twelve thouſand Sto»: 


Men, they haſtily retired, and preſently after disbanded 
as uſual. This is all that paſſed in Scotland worth notice, 
during the Campain of 1545. 


The Parliament of England meeting the twenty third of 25. Par- 


liament 
the — 


At the ſame time, , - 
all the Colleges #4, - 


the Lat 

the Collagen 
&c. 
Herbert. 
Burnet» 
Hall. 
Stow. 


ö ; f Landaf, who turned with 
ben being made Biſhop © k Ah by 


He had 
before him, and two 


abuſe 


November, the Convocation continued for two years 
Subſidy given the King for Six (5). 
the Parliament ſuppreſſed by an Act, yet 
and Hoſpitals, and gave their Lands to the King. The 
motive, or rather pretence of this Suppreſſion Was, 
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Book XV. 


abuſe of theſe Foundations. 


20. 


Es alſo towards the expence of the King's wars with France 
and $-:tland. But this not ſufficing, the Commons 
granted him moreover a large Sum ( 1), and as they were 
aſſembled only for that purpoſe, they were diſmiſſed the 

Th» King's 24th of December. Before the Seſſion ended, the King 


ap he came to the Houſe of Lords in great Solemnity, and 
3 made a fine Speech, ſaying, among other things, that ne- 
«row. ver had Prince a greater affection for his People, or was 
Holineſs. mote beloved than himſelf, He added many ſuch Ex- 
Herber. preſſions, which, though very far, for the moſt part, from 
the truth, were however received by the people with loud 
Acclamations (2). 

During this year, the German Proteſtants began to feel 
the efliects of the Emperor's late Peace with France, and 
of the Truce he was juſt going to conclude with the 
Turk. Hitherto they had been uſed ſomewhat gently. But 
the Emperor coming to Vorm, where the Diet of the 
Empire was held, plainly declared to them, he could not 
any way diſpenſe with their ſubmitting to the Council, 
which was to meet at Trent, This convinced them, 
there was in reality a deſign to reduce them by force, 
and the more, as a certain rumour was ſpread of a league 
between the Pope and Emperor, which could not but be 
againſt them. Their Suſpicions were farther confirmed, 
by a Sermon preached by a certain Franciſcan, beſore the 
Emperor, to whom he repreſented in very ſtrong terms, 
that he could not diſcharge the duty of a good Emperor, 
unleſs he laboured to the utmoſt of his power to extirpate 
the Lutherans, They knew alſo, the Emperor had writ to 
the King of Poland to excite him againſt them, More- 
over, he ſummoned the Archbiſhop of Cologne to appear 
before him within thirty days, becauſe he had embraced 
the Reformation, and tried to introduce it into his Dio- 
ceſe, All this ſhewed plainly what they were to expect. 
Nevertheleſs, as the Emperor had not yet concluded the 
Truce with the Turk, and as things were not quite rea- 
dy, he ordered that a new Diet ſhould be held at Ra- 
t:5hon the following Fanuary, But the better to amuſe 
the Proteſtants, he decreed, that the Divines of both Par- 
tics ſhould come to Ratisben, a month before the Diet, 
and hold a free Conference, that ſomething might be at- 
terwards ſettled in matters of Religion. The Roman Ca- 
tholicks did not like this Conference, and the Proteſtants 
were ſtill leſs pleaſed with it, becauſe they foreſaw that 
the ſtiflneſs of the Divines of both ſides, on the Points 
which would be the ſubject of their Conference, would 
give the Emperor and the Diet a pretence to refer the 
deciſion to the Council of Trent. The Diet breaking up 
the 18th of Auguſt, the Emperor returned to the Low- 
Countries. Some time aſter, he received advice, that the 
Truce with the Turks was concluded, He thereby ſaw 
himſelf at full liberty to make war upon the Proteſtants, 
and under that pretence to ſet about the execution of his 
Project to become maſter of the Empire. 

It was properly at the inſtance of the Proteſtants only, 
that the Council was to meet: But it was very far from 
being ſuch a Council as they had required. They expected 
it to be held in Germany, in an unſuſpected Place, and it 
was convened at Trent, a City belonging to the King of 
the Romans, whom they juſtly conſidered as their Ene- 
my. Their deſign was to combat the Papal Authority, 
and it was the Pope who was to preſide by his Legates. 
They intended to ſhew, that the Romiſb Clergy had cor- 
rupted Religion, both in Doctrine and Diſcipline, and it 
was the Romiſh Clergy who were to aſſiſt as Judges. 
Nay, it was uncertain whether they ſhould be allowed 
to produce their reaſons. Mean while, it was pretended, 
that out of great condeſcenſion, a Council was called for 
their ſakes, and at their Sollicitation. It is there fore no 
wonder, they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch a Council, 
which they as much feared, as they deſired one free and 
impartial, So the Emperor and the Proteſtants ated di- 
rectly contrary to their firſt Proceedings. The Proteſtants 
rejected a Council, after defiring it with great earneſt- 
neſs, and the Emperor, after amuſing them many years 

on that account, preſſed, with all his power, the meeting 
of the Council of Trent, the Authority whereof he intended 
to make uſe of to oppreſs them. The Pope would have 
been glad to have had no Council at all, but finding he 
was too far engaged with the Emperor to recede, had 
hxed the opening to the 15th of March. After that, he 
put it oft, becauſe on that day there were too ſew Biſhops 
at Trent, But he had a much ftronger reaſon. He was 
very glad to wait the iſſue of the Diet of Vorm, in 
hopes that vigorous reſolutions would be taken there 


Afar: of 
Cerwany. 


Steidan. 


Remark en 
tie Council, 
Sleidan. 
Herbert. 


(1) Four Shillings in the Pound of Lands, and two Shilli i i 
ngs and Eight-pence of Goods, to be paid in two Years. 
(2) The moſt remarkable Acts made in this Parliament were theſe: 1. That the Cuftos Rotudarum in each County 
j and that the ſaid Clos ſhall appoint the Clerk of the Peace. 2. That no higher Intereſt, than 
3- An Act tor the payment of Tithes in Londen. See Statut. 37 Hen, VIII. 


1;w, P- 59 1. 


with the King's Hand 
ſhall! be paid. 
(3) January 7, Sir Thomas Poynings, with ſeveral others, were ſlain, 


6 


* 
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The Parliament deſigned it 


843 


againſt the Proteſtants, which would ingage both Parties 1545. 
in an open War, and furniſh him with a pretence, either 

to delay the opening of the Council, or to remove it to 

ſome Town in /taly. But the Emperor, who had now 

formed his Plan, of making uſe of the Council's Autho- 

rity to proceed againſt the Proteſtants, cauſed the Pope 

at laſt to order it to be opened at Trent the 13th of De- 

cember. That day the Legates (meeting in the Cathedral,) Opening of 
declared, the Council was aſſembled for three Cauſes, to Ar 4 
deſtroy Hereſy, to reform Diſcipline, and to ſettle a laſt- 5. N 
ing Peace between Chriſtian Princes. This firſt Seſſion Vargas. 
was properly held only for the opening of the Council. Hebe. 
There were ſo ſew Prelates at Trent, that it would have 
been ridiculous for ſo ſmall a number of Perſons to pretend 
to make Decrees upon the Articles for which the Council 
was called. 

The Proteſtants ſeeing a Council opened quite different 
from what they had required, eaſily perceived no good 
was to be expected from it. They had the more rea- 
ſon to fear it, as the Kings of France and England being 
at War with each other, there was no hopes of aſſiſtance 
from them. Mean while, though the German mediators 
had not ſucceeded in their Negotiation, the Peace be- 
tween France and England was not more remote, The Henry and 
reaſon was, both Kings were equally concerned to end a Francis 
War, which only did them damage, without a poſhbility A 8 
for either to expect any conſiderable advantage T he xv. p. 80. 
War continued however during the Winter of the year Stow. 
1546. The Earl of Surrey, Son of the Duke of Norfolk, Hofingtt. 
who commanded at Boulogne, having intelligence that the Herbert, 
French were conducting a Convoy to the Fort of Ou- 
treau, ſallied out (3) with part of the Garriſon to inter- 
cept it. But he ſucceeded ſo ill, that inſtead of taking 
the Convoy, he was himſelf defeated, and forced to re- 
treat in great diſorder. This news extremely troubled the 
King, who was not wont to receive the like, Whether 
he thought it owing to the Earl's imprudence, or ſuſpect- 
ed him of ſome hidden deſign, he recalled him immedi- 
ately, and ſent the Lord Gray to command in his room. 

A few days after, he ordered the Earl of Hertford to de- Hal. 
part with about ten thouſand Men, for fear the French Herbert⸗ 
ſhould ſeize ſome Poſt, and cut off the communication 
between Boulogne and Calais. And indeed that was their 
deſign, But the Earl of Hertford, preventing them by 
two days only, poſted himſelf at Amblewille, where he ran 

up two Forts which ſecured the communication. The 
French having miſſed their aim, encamped on Mount 
Lambert; and as the two Armies were not far from each 
other, there were skirmiſhes every day, but which decided 
nothing. It was equally the intereſt of both Kings to 
run no hazard, for fear of breaking off the Negotiation 

of the Peace, which was treating between Ardres and 


1546. 


r hk 

rancis wiſhed for a Peace, becauſe his Exchequer was Rester of 
drained by his great and continual expence from the be- 5b de 
ginning of his Reign, and particularly by the naval K 
mament of the former Campain. Beſides, as he was 

juſt entering into a War with the Emperor, he wanted 

ſuch a friend as the King of England. In fine, he per- 
ceived, that after his fruitleſs efforts to retake Boulogne, 

it would be very difficult to recover that place by force. 
Henry was no leſs deſirous of Peace for ſeveral reaſons. 

He was grown ſo fat and corpulent, that it was a trouble yg, 
for him to move. Nay, he had occaſion for an engine | 
with pullies to lift him up and down ſtairs. This made 

him extremely uneaſy, and gave him a diſtaſte for buſi- 

neſs, ſo that he attended to affairs with ſome reluctance. 

In the next place he had no farther thoughts of making 
Conqueſts in Picardy. His ſole aim was, to procure what 

was due to him before Boulogne ſhould be reſtored, which 

was of little uſe to him, fince Calais could ſerve all his 
purpoſes. But he had ftill a more urgent motive to renew 

his old friendſhip with Francis, He ſaw the Emperor, 

with the Pope's aſſiſtance, upon the point of making 

War on the Proteſtants, and much queſtioned their abi- 

lity to withſtand him. In this belief, he was afraid the 
Emperor, after ſubduing Germany, would turn his Arms 
againſt England, with all the Forces of the Empire, Spain, 

Italy, and the Low-Countries, He could uſe the pretence 

of executing the Pope's Sentence, and even cauſe a like 
Sentence to be paſſed by the Council of Trent, It was 
therefore not at all 'advantagious to Henry to be in War 

with France. It was rather his intereſt to have Franciy's 
Friendſhip, as it was alſo very advantagious to Francis to 

be ſecure of Henry's aſſiſtance, in caſe the Emperor turned 

his Arms againſt France. 


Hall, fol. 260. | 
ſhall be appointed by a Bill Gyned 
ten Pounds per Cent. for a years 
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1546. 


De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The obſtacles to the concluſion of this Peace, conſiſted 


Diſpuitier sf in Henry's demand of what was due to him, and in Fran- 


tbe Peace. 


Treaty of 
{ cace 
bern 
France and 
England. 
Act. Pub, 
» 4, p. 95. 
une 7. 
Tali. 
Stow. 


Herbert. 
5 255» 


Henry' ad- 
ag in 


this Treaty. 


The Paare 
proc 2 ime 4 
at London. 
Hall. 
Stow. 
Henry cal!s 
in all tte 
Church« 
Late. 
Stow. 


Charger f 
tbe late 71 ar, 
Herbert, 

p- 256. 


ciꝰs want of Money to content him. Beſides, Francis 
inſiſted upon Boulogne, and upon Scotland's being included 
in the "Treaty. "Theſe difficulties would have been ſuſ- 
ficient to hinder the concluſion of the Peace, if more 
urgent motives had not induced the two Kings to ſeek 
expedients to ſurmount them. Henry confented at laſt 
to the Article concerning Scatland, and as to the reſt, a 
way was found to ſatisfy both. Henry was to keep Bou- 
ligne till he was paid, and Francis promiſed to diſcharge 
the debt in cight years. Every thing being thus ſettled, 
the Peace was ſigned the 7th of June (1). The Treaty 
Tan: 


That the King of Fance ſhall pay regularly the Pen- 
ſion, due by the Treaty of More of the zoth of Augy/? 
1525, confiimed by ſeveral ſubſequent T reaties. As alſo 
the penſion of Salt contained in a Treaty of the 25th of 
April 1527, valued afterwards at ten thoufand Crowns a 
year, But as Henry pretends the ſaid penſion given in 
lieu of the Salt, is to be perpetual, and as Francis main- 
tains, on the contrary, that it is to ceaſe at Henry's death, 
it is agreed, that the diſpute ſhall be amicably decided by 
Umpires; and if the penſion ſhall be found to be perpe- 
tual, Francis ſhall pay it to Henry and his Succeſſors for 
ever. 

Moreover Francis ſhall pay to the King of England, on 
the Feaſt of St. Michael 1554, or within a fortnight af- 
ter, the Sum of two millions of Crowns de Saleil, as 
well for the arrears of the penſion of the ten thouſand 
Crowns, as for Henry's expence in the Siege of Boulogne, 
undertaken ſolely to procure his Money, and in keeping 
and maintaining that place. 

As to the Article of the five hundred thoufand Crowns, 


which Henry preſented to Francis on condition he punc- 


tually obſerved the Treaties, as the two Kings differ in 
point of fact, it is agreed, the diſpute ſhall be decided by 
Commiſſioners appointed on both ſides within ſuch a time, 
or by four impartial Lawyers, in caſe the Commiſſioners 
end not the affair. 

Tt is further agreed, that the King of England ſhall 
kecp Boauligne with its Territories, the Limits whereof 
are ſettled by the "I reaty, till he receive whatever is due 
to him. 

That when all the Sums ſhall be paid, Boulogne ſhall 
be reſtored to the King of France, and nothing, that is 
faſtened to the ground, ſhall be impaired or carried 
away. 

That from the date hereof, to the ſurrender of Bou- 
ligne, neither of the two Princes ſhall raiſe any Fort or 
new Fortification within the territory of Boulogne, but 
thoſe already begun may be finiſhed. 

The Emperor was included by both Parties in the 
Peace. As for Scotland, Henry agreed, it ſhould be includ- 
ed, on condition the Scots gave him no freſh cauſe to 
make War upon them ; and in caſe they did, they were 
to be deemed included, no otherwiſe than according to 
the Treaty of the 5th of April 1515. 


Henry could hardly expect greater advantages than thoſe 
he received from this Peace, which ſeemed to ſecure him 
not only the payment of what was due to him, but alſo 
the yearly and perpetual penſion of a hundred thouſand 
Crowns. But the moſt ſolemn Treaties are not always 
ſuſkicient ſecurity for the performance of what Sovereigns 
promiſe, It will appear in the following Reigns, that 
Francis's Succeſſor not only broke this Treaty with reſ- 
pect to Boulogne, and the Sums for which his Father was 
bound, but that even the penſion was never charged in 
the "Treaties he made with England. 

The Peace was very ſolemnly proclaimed at London the 
13th of June, with a general Proceſſion, wherein were 
carried all the richeſt filver Croſſes, and the fineſt Copes 
worn, for the greater pomp. But this was the laſt time 
theſe things appeared in publick. Shortly after, Henry 
called them in, together with the Church-Plate, into his 
Treafury and Wardrobe, without giving any other reaſon 
than his will and pleaſure. 

It is faid, the late War with France coſt Henry five 
hundred eighty ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighteen 
Pounds Sterling, and the Charges of keeping Boulcgne 
eight years amounted to ſeven hundred fifty five thouſand 
cight hundred thirty three Pounds. So large a Sum, 


Vol. J. 


which was not to be repaid under eight years, had con- 
ſumed whatever had been granted by the Parliament, 
and received from the Chapels, Colleges and Hoſpitals, 
So that he was forced in the beginning of the year to 
lay a Tax upon his Subjects, under the name of Bene- 
3 (2), as appears in the Collectian of the Publick aa Pub, 

(ts, XV, p. 8 

The Peace reſtored between the two Kings the good un- . 
derſtanding which had been interrupted ſome years, rather Band Oak 
by the artifices of the Emperor and his Party in England, Jaller un d, 
than for any juſt cauſe. Catherine de Medici, Dauphineſs 2 
of France, being, at this time, delivered of a Princeſs, Hellingh, 
and Henry deſiring to ſtand Godfather (3), he called her 
Elizabeth, Preſently after, the two Kings ſent Ambaſſa- 284% 
dors to each other, to receive the Oaths concerning the V Fuca, 
Peace, and choſe for theſe Embaſſies their two High- Ad- — 
mirals (4). It is ſaid, that whilſt Admiral Aunelaut was Prin 
at London, he began a Negotiation about Religion, and A1 
that the two Kings intended to aboliſh the Maſs in their -olw 
Dominions (5). As for Henry, very likely, if he had lived, T.1.p. 30 
he would have advanced the Reformation: Nay, it is Herbern, 
certain, that on account of this Negotiation, he ordered 
Cranmer to ſet down in writing how ſuch a Change 
might be effected, and to ſtrengthen all with arguments 
and paſſages from the Seriptures. But this Project ſoon Franc: 
vaniſhed into ſmoke. Probably, Francis had entered into H 
this Negotiation, only becauſe he deſired to be in ſtrict 
union with Henry, and knew by experience, that the bare 
Propoſal of conforming, himſelf to his Sentiments in point 
of Religion, was a moſt effectual way to ſucceed. But it 
is not likely he really intended to admit of any Reforma- 
tion in his Kingdom. And indeed, at this very time he 
was kindling the flames of Perſecution all over France 
againſt the Reformed, of whom fourteen this year were 
burnt at Meaux, and many others at Paris, and in other 
places; not to mention the maſlacre of Cabrieres and Me- 
rind:l, for which none were puniſhed. The Cardinals of 
Lorrain and Teurnon his chief Miniſters, were too much 
incenſed againſt the Proteſtants, for any Man to believe, 
that ſo long as they were in favor, the King ever ſeriouſly 
thought of aboliſhing the Maſs in France. 

Beiore the Peace between England and France was Tie Fr 

ſigned, the Proteſtant Princes of Germany ſeeing them- * 
ſelves going to be attacked by the Emperor, who had nor 
at laſt taken off the mask, ſince his Peace with France, Sleidan. 
and Truce with the Turks, ſent to Henry, Prince Philip; 
Brother (6) to the Elector Palatine, to deſire aſſiſtance. It NMR, 
appears in the King's Letter to this Prince, extant in the e 
Collection of the Public Acts, that Henry had ſent to de- — : 
fire him to come, and the Lord Herbert aſſures, that A&. Pu- 
Philip aimed at marrying the Princeſs Mary. However SY, Þ.6 
this be, the King anſwered his demand of aid by ſeven 
Propoſitions, containing the terms on which he was wil- 
ling to enter into a defenſive League with the Proteſtants. 
But as his Propoſitions tended only to render him head 
and ſole director of the League, they did not think pro- 
per to put themſelves blindly into his hands. They on- 
ly told him, if he would depoſite ſomewhere in Germany 
a hundred thouſand Crowns to ſerve for the defence of 
the League, they would prefer his alliance to that of Fan- 
cis. But finding they offered no advantage for himſelf, 
he had no ſuch zeal for the Augsburg Conſeſſion, (from 
which he was yet very remote) as to engage in its pro- 
tection without reaping any benefit, The truth is, the 
Proteſtants were perſuaded, he had no deſire to be really 
united with them, but intended only to encourage them, 
for fear they ſhould ſubmit to the Emperor, as allo to 
hinder them from putting themſelves under the French 
King's protection, with whom he had not yet Peace. 
For the ſame reaſon it was, that under 'colour of con- 
tinuing the Negotiation, he kept the Count Palatine at 
his Court, till he ſaw the Peace with France was near 2 
concluſion. 

It was now ſome time ſince the Pope and Emperor E 
had formed the project of a League againſt the Proteſtants 5 f 
of Germany, They had agreed upon all the Articles ;, but Emperor 
the Emperor had thought proper to defer the ſigning, 1 
that he might ſay a 


546. 


he did it merely in his own defence. dla. 
At laſt, about the middle of June, he ſent the Cardinal 
of Trent to Rome, where the League was figned the 
26th of the fame month. The Pope promiſed to find 
for ſix months twelve thouſand Foot, five hundred Horle, 
and two hundred thouſand Crowns, for the War in Ger- 
many. Moreover, he gave the Emperor a moiety of one 


(1) The Engliſh Plenipotentiaries were, Fobn Dudley Viſcount Liſle Baron Malpas and Semmerey, Sir William Paget the King's Secretary, and Dr. HWaton 


Dean ©! Canterbury and Terk. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XV. p. 93. 


(2) Th.s Benevolence amounted to ſeventy thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty three Pounds. Serype s Mem. Tom. I. p. 390. 
(3) Sur T Cheiny, 'Treaſarer of the Houſhold, and Warden of the C:nque-Ports, ſtood, as King Henrys Proxy. Hullingſh. P . * 4 
(4) The Eng/b Admiral, John Lord Liſle, was accompanied by Cuthbert Rho of Durham, and ſeveral other Lords. The Fre Tador lande 


at Greenwich, Auzuſt 19, Hall, tol. 262. 


(5) The Maſs was to be clanged into a Communicn, and Cranmer was ordered to draw a Fort of it. Fox, Burnet, Toms I. P. 34% 


(6) Loid Herbert ſays, Nephew, 
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Book XIV. 


year's rever me of the benefices in Spain, with power to 


"77 alienate a hundred thouſand Crowns-worth of Church- 


Lands, This was a demonſtration that it was a religious 
War, though the Emperor affected to publiſh the con- 
rary. 
; The Emperor having notice that the Pope's Troops 
u ere beginning to march; that the Count de Bure had 
fox warded his levies in the Low-Countries ; and Duke 
Maurice of Saxony, whom he had ingaged in his Party, 
was ready to act when there ſhould be occaſion, aſſem- 
bled I is Army about Ratisbon. His deſign was to meet 
the Poy e's Troops, who were croſſing Tirol, under the 
conduct of Odtlaviano * At the ſame time to hin- 
der this Function, the elector of Saxony and the Land. 
grave of I. Iaſe marched the ſame way, with an Army of 
forty thouſa. d Men. Without entring into the particulars 
of this firſt Campain, I ſhall only ſay in general, that 
the Proteſtants;, though ſuperior in number, could not hin- 
der the junction of the Italian Troops, nor of thoſe of 
the Low-Countrie.., with the Emperor. The different 
1 tempers of the ele tor of Saxony and the Landgrave of 
b Heſſe did not a little Contribute towards their taking wrong 
meaſures. In ſhort, che Campain laſting till November, 
without either of the tw'o Armies deſiring to engage, the 
elector of Saxony received the ill news, that the King of 
| the Romans and Duke Maurice were deſtroying his Coun- 
2 try with Are and ſword. This obliging him to march 
I with part of the Army, to the relief of his Subjects R 
the Landgrave, grown too weak by this ſeparation, choſe 
likewiſe to retire into his Dominions, Thus the Em- 
- peror meeting with no more oppoſition, took Francfort, 
Ulm, and ſeveral other Towns belonging to the League, 
which furniſhed him with the Money he wanted for the 
maintenance of his Army. ; f 
Continuation Whilſt the War was carrying on in Germany, che 
of the Ceun- Council languiſhed at Trent, and proceeded very flowiy. 
"6, Ac wg Beſides that the Members were very few, they were 
Herbert. wholly dependent on the Legates, who durſt not them- 
ſelves undertake any thing without orders from Rome, 
But it was the Pope's intereſt to prolong matters, becauſe 
he hoped, time would procure him at laſt ſome occaſion 
to diſſolve the Council, or remove it to /taly. Thus the 
Council was but an empty name, made uſe of by the 
Pope and Emperor for their own private views, and to 
caſt a miſt before the eyes of the publick. 
PGcution Religion began alſo to cauſe troubles in Scotland, or at 
in Scotland. leaſt to produce the ſeeds thereof, by the deſpair to which 
Buchanan. thoſe that embraced the Reformation were driven. Since 
8885 Cardinal Beaton and the Earl of Arran had enjoyed the 
Peace procured them by the King of France, they thought 
only of being revenged on their enemies, Religion fur- 
niſhed them with a pretence, becauſe the oppoſite Fac- 
tion almoſt wholly conſiſted of the Reformed. In the 
courſe of this year 1546, they put to death ſeveral Per- 
ſons for Religion at Perth, St. Andrews, and other 
places (1). The Regent ſuffered himſelf to be fo led by 
the Cardinal, that he gloried in delivering to the Flames 
thoſe whom he had formerly conſidered as his Brethren, 
Wikre, Among thoſe who were ſacrificed to the furious paſſion 
Martyrdom, Of the Cardinal, a Miniſter called Sephocard (2), who 
Buchanan. ſuffered Martyrdom at St. Andrews, was particularly re- 
dimet. markable. This Man being condemned to the Fire, 
the Regent at the inſtance of one of his Friends would 
have ſaved his Life, and to that end ſent a note to the 
Cardinal, deſiring him to ſuſpend the execution. But 
the barbarous Prelate, without regarding the Regent's re- 
queſt, not only cauſed the Sentence to be executed, but 
would alſo feed his eyes with the ſad Spectacle, fitting 
Is Predic. in ſtate in a great Window of his Caſtle. It is ſaid, 
abet that, before he was delivered to the Flames, the Mini- 
e ſter told the Executioner, ** That within few days the 
Prelate who beheld him with ſuch pride from yonder 
„high place, ſhould lie in the ſame as ignominiouſly as 
now he was ſeen proudly to reſt himſelf,” This 
14- Ce- prediction proved but too true for the Cardinal. Preſent- 
ral iz muy. ly after he was murdered in his own Palace, and his Bo- 
1 dy thrown into the Street, out of the very Window 
en from whence he looked on, while Sephocard was burn- 
ing. 


The German 
War. 


(1) Some of the Lcottifo Prieſts were ſo ignorant 
they deſired only the Old. Buchanan. l. 15 


(3, His words were, 
Burn:t, Tom. I. p. 340. 

(4) She was nubly deſcended ( bei 
thoſe of het Sex. But ſhe was unfortunately married to one 
voured the Retormation Burnet, Tom. 1. ls 


6) Bein 


was much favoured by miny great Ladies ihere 3 and it was believed the 


am a Taylor, Hall, fol. 263. Strype, Tom. I. p. 388. 
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As for England, Religion was ſtill upon the ſame foot, 1546. 
as the King had been pleaſed to eſtabliſh it. The Re- e Stare of 
formation had made ſome progreſs ; but was far from 3 
being brought to perfection, and yet the Reformed could 

not forbear hoping, the King himſelf would carry it 

much farther. In this belief, they thought it prudent not 

to provoke him, and that they effectually conſulted the 
welfare of their Religion, by remaining in ſilence, and 
waiting for better times, This is the true reaſon why 

there were fewer Perſons that ſuffered for Religion in 
England than in France, It is not to be queſtioned, that 

if there had not been hopes of a farther Reformation, 

many People would have openly declared the opinions 

which theſe hopes induced them to conceal. For much 

the ſame reaſon, thoſe who retained all the Tenets of the 

old Religion, durſt not directly oppoſe the King, for fear 

their oppoſition ſhould carry him beyond the bounds he 

ſeemed to have preſcribed to himſelf, From hence ſprung 

a blind and univerſal compliance with the King's Will, 

and the exceſſive Power he had acquired over all his Sub- 

jects, of which he made a very ill uſe. He had been Henry 7: 
troubled for ſome time with an old fore in his Leg, which 7e 
was grown very painful. This, added to his monſtrous Cor- 470 4 


F : ; fore IL ang 
N which rendered him almoſt unable to ſtir, made i: Cena 
him fo ſroward and untractable, that none approached 4. 


him without trembling. He had been always ſtern and ye gr 207 
ſevere, but was incomparably more ſo towards the end of re! 

his days, than in the beginning. Flattery had fo cor- : _ 
rupted his Judgment and Senſe, that he deemed it an : 
unpardonable Crime, to contradict his Opinions, though 

he changed them himſelf very frequently. I have ob- 

ſerved, that he treated with Admiral Annebaut of abo- 

liſhing the Maſs, and changing it into a Communion, 

aſter the manner of the Proteſtants. And yet, ſhortly Skaxton 1. 
after, Shaxton, who had reſigned the Biſhoprick of Salis- 2 
bury, and been long a Priſoner ſor refuſing to c inform v 5-6 m4 
to the fix Articles, being accuſed afreſh of denying the Bene. 
real Preſence in the Sacrament (3), the King was pleaſed _— 
to have him tried according to the rigour of the Law, dere. 
and he was condemned to be burnt. Rut this Man, who 

had endured the hardſhips of a long Imprifonment, could 

not behold with the ſame firmneſs the Puniſhment pre- 

pared for him. The King having ſent the Biſhops of He 9%jure: 
Londen and Worceſter, to perſwade him to recant, he was ““ 
prevailed upon, and abjuring his pretended Hereſy, the Burner. 
King granted him his pardon. He became afterwards a T. I. p. 340. 
cruel Perſecutor of the Reformed, 

This example was not capable of moving Ann A5ew, 1 
who was accuſed of the ſame Crime, and rigorouſly pro- Hall. 
ſecuted, though ſhe had good Friends at Court, where Burnet: 
ſhe was well known (4). She firmly perſiſted, notwith- 9. 
ſtanding all the Promiſes to fave her Life, in caſe ſhe 
would recant (5). Some Court Ladies, touched with 
compaſſion for her, having ſent her ſome Money, when 
in priſon, for her ſubſiſtence, were the occaſion of hec 
being more cruelly tormented (6). Chancellor //71iothe/{cy, 

a great Enemy to the Earl of Hertford, hoping to draw 
ſomething out of the Priſoner againſt that Lord or his 
Counteſs, cauſed her to be racked, Nay, *tis ſaid, he Foz. 
would be preſent himſelf, and obſerving the Executionet 
was moved with pity to the Priſoner, threw off his 
Gown, and taking upon him the honorable Office, drew 

the Rack ſo ſeverely, that he almoſt tore her aſunder, 
But this is a fat that ſcarce ſeems credible. However, 

the Woman's Bones being put out of joint, ſhe was car- 

ried in a Chair to the place of Execution, and burnt, 
with four Men condemned for the ſame Crime (7). But Hall. 
to add to their Sufferings, they were made to hear a on. 
Sermon preached by Shaxton their falſe Brother, who 
upbraided them with obſtinacy in very bitter and abuſive 
Terms. All this was not capable of ſhaking their Con- 
ſtancy, which indured to their laſt breath, 

The Enemies of the Reformation ſeeing the King in- . ger ,. 
cenſed againſt the Sacramentarians, thought it a favorable goin# Cran- 
opportunity to ruin the Qyeen and the Archbiſhop of ge "4 «ve 
Canterbury, whom they conſidered as the grand Pro- {ag 
tectors of the Reformed, Among the ſupporters of the T. 1. p. 342, 
old Religion, the chief were, Chancellor Mriotheſſey, the &. 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Surrey his Son; Bonner Bi- 


that they maintained, The New Teftament was lately written by Martin Luther, and therefore 


(2) The Author means Mr. George Wiſhart, deſcended of a noble Family, who finiſhed his Studies in the Univerſity of Cambridge; and returned to 
Scotland in 1544. See the Story of his death in Burnet, Vol. I. p. 311 nd Buchanan, I. 15. 


That Chriſt's natural Body was not in the Sacrament, but that it was a Ggn and memorial of his Fody that was crucified. 


ng Siſter of Sir Francis Aſcue, or Aſcough, of Lincolnſhire ) and educated beyond what was uſual in that Age to 
'yme, Who being a violent Papiſt, drove her out of his Houſe, where he found ſhe fa- 


(5) Upon her examination, being asked by the Lord Mayor of Londen, Whether the Priefts cannot make the Body of Chriſt? She wittily replicd, I 
have read that God made Man, but that Man can make God, I never yet read. Strype's Mem. Tom. I. p. 387. 
( s asked What favour or encouragem-nt ſhe had trom any in the Court, ſhe would confeſs nothing, c 
ome Me ney, which he ſaid c me from two L dies in tbe Court. This made the Chancellor put her to the Rack. She bad been oft at Court, and 
deen had ſhowed kindneſs to her. Burnet, p. 241. 
4 Fobn Laſcelles a Gentleman, ( provavly the ſame that accuſed Catherine Howard ) Nicolas Ot terden and <0» Belenien two Prieſts, and Jobn 


but that one in Livery had brought her 
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ſhop of Loud;n, Gardiner Biſhop of IVinchefter ; and theſe 
had doubtleſs, among the Courtiers, and the King's Ser- 
vants, Creatures who failed not to be ſerviceable on oc- 
caſion. But whatever Project they formed, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was ſtill in their way, who having 
great Influence over the King, commonly broke their 
meaſures, So to be entirely freed from this formidable 
Adverſary, they reſolved to complain of him drang to 
the King, and accuſe him of being the Head and Pro- 
tector of the Sacramentarians, and of all in general who 
rejected the ſix Articles, This reſolution was executed. 
The Perſon who took upon him to ſpeak to the King, 
told him, there were evident Proofs ready of what was 
alledged againſt Cranmer, and if he were ſent to the 
Tower, ſo many Witneſſes would appear againſt him, 
that the King would be himſelf ſurprized. Henry was 
not ignorant that Cranmer was againſt the Six Articles 
in his mind, fince he had himſelf frankly owned it. But 
he really loved him, and therefore would not expoſe him 
to a Trial which muſt have been fatal to him. Beſides, 
he took it very ill, that ſuch pains were taken to de- 
ſtroy a Man, for whom he had ſo often and ſo openly 
declared. However, reſolving to ſee how far the Malice 
of his Enemies would go, he conſented that he ſhould 
be the next day called before the Council, and ſent to 
the Tower, if they ſaw Cauſe, But in the night the 
King ſent for Craumer, and telling him what had been 
reſolved, defired to know how he meant to anſwer for 
himſelf. Cranmer thanked the King, and prayed him, 
that ſince he was to be queſtioned for his religious Opini- 
ons, Tudges might be afſigned him who underſtood thoſe 
matters. The King replied, he went the wrong way to 
ſave his Life, for moſt certainly his Enemies had Wit- 
nelles ready to convict him in ſuch manner, that the 
Judges would be forced to condemn him; and therefore 
tince he took ſo little care of himſelf, he would look to 
it. So he ordered him to defire the Council, to uſe him as 
: Privy- Counſellor, and as they would expect to be uſed in 
the-like caſe, that is, that his Accuſers might be drought 
face to face before he was ſent to the Tower ; and if his 
requeſt was not granted, he was to appeal to the King. 
At the fame time he pulled off his Ring, and giving it 
to him, faid, it his Appeal was rejected, he ſhould ſhow 
the Council that token of his Protection. Next Morn- 
ing Cranmer coming, to the Council-door, was fo long 
kept waiting in the Lobby, that the King hearing of this 
diſreſpect, ſent word, that he ſhould be preſently brought 
in (1). It happened as the King ſoreſaw, ſo that Cranmer 
was jorced at laſt to produce the King's Ring, which ter- 
ribly mortitied his Enemies. Then they all roſe up, 


and went and informed the King of what had paſſed, 


who told them, he thought he had a wiſer Council than 
now he found they were, and laying his hand on his 
Breaſt, ſwore, that he took the Archbiſhop to be the 
moſt faithful Subject he had. "The Duke of Norfolk wil- 
ling to excuſe the Council, ſaid, They meant the Arch- 
biſhop no harm, but only to vindicate his Innocence by 
tuch a Trial as would have freed him from all Aſper- 
ſions. But the King looking ſternly at him, anſwered, 
« He would not ſuffer Men who were ſo dear to him, 
„to be thus handled with Impunity. He knew the 
Factions that were among them, and their Malice to 
& one another, which he would either extinguiſh, or very 
„ ſpeedily puniſh.” "Then he commanded them all to 
be reconciled to the Archbiſhop. They immediately o- 
beyed, though it was but in outward appearance. But 
tor Cranmer, he heartily forgave them, as he plainly 
ſhowed afterwards, 

It ſeems, ſo great a mortification ſhould have made 
theſe Men more cautious. But their extreme deſire to 


luccced in their Plots, would not ſuffer them to defiſt, 


with regard to the Queen. They perceived, if the King 
had oppoſed their accuſation of Cranmer, it was not to 
hinder the exccution of the Law of the fix Articles, but 
from à pure motive of affection for that Prelate. That 
therelore their Proceedings could not have diſpleaſed him 
a5 to the Thing, but only in reſpect of the Perſon. This 
made them think they ſhould find it eaſier to deſtroy the 
Jucen, becauſe the King would never willingly ſuffer 
that his own Wife ſhould differ from him in matters of 
Religion, Catherine Parr, who was then on the Throne, 
tad gained the King's Affection by her extraordinary 
care of him, and by giving him daily freſh marks of 


even ſometimes took the liberty to have Serrhons preached 
in her Privy-Chamber, before ſome of her Ladies. It 
came to the King's ears, but he took no notice of it. 
Nay, he ſuffered her to diſpute with him upon Religion, 
imagining ſhe did it only for Inſtruction. But at laſt theſs 
Diſputes having been carried too far, he expreſſed his diſ- 
pleaſure at them, and even began to look more coldly 
upon the Queen, than formerly. This made her Ene- 
mies fancy it a fair opportunity to work her ruin, whilſt, 
ignorant of their deſigns, ſhe was ſeeking occaſions to 
inſpire the King with favorable thoughts of the Refor- 
mation. 


Vol. I. 


154%. 


The King firſt vented to Gardiner his diſpleaſute with bumes 


the Queen. He could not pitch upon a more partial Man, 
Gardiner failed not to cheriſh the King's reſentment, by 
aggravating the Queen's obſtinacy, and her Pains to inſtill 
her notions into the Ladies who ſerved her. The Chan- 
cellor, who was alſo let into the Secret, confirmed what 
Gardiner had ſaid, and hinted to the King, that the 
Queen had encouraged Ann Askew in her obſtinacy, and 
even inſinuated, that ſhe was plotting againſt the State, 


In ſhort, they went ſo far, that Articles were drawn a- H. 


gainſt her, and ſigned by the King. The Chancellor 
putting up the Paper careleſly ip his Pocket, it dropt 
from him, and the Perſon that found it carried it to the 
Queen, who ſeeing the King's hand to ſuch a Paper, 
concluded herſelf loſt. However, being adviſed by one 
of her Friends, to go to the King and try to appeaſe him, 
ſhe came into his Room with a ſettled Countenance, as 
if ſhe knew nothing of what had paſſed. The King re- 
ceived her very kindly, and began to talk of Religion, 
She anſwered, thefe things were above her, and ſhe ou 


ght Herbert, 


to learn of him, what ſhe was to believe. Net ſo, by Ft. Byrne, 


Mary, ſaid the King, you are become a Doctor, and able 
to inſtruft us. The Queen feigning to be ſurprized at 
his manner of ſpeaking to her, anſwered very mildly, 
t She ſaw with grief he was offended at the freedom ſhe 
© had ſometimes taken to diſpute with him in matters 
© of Religion, but ſhe had done it innocently, with the 


* ſole view of diverting him, knowing what Pleaſure he - 


* took in talking of thoſe things, which none under- 
© ſtood better than himſelf ; her chief aim had been, 
„not only to make him forget his pain, by ſuch ſort of 
„ Diſcourſes, but alſo to receive Inſtruction herſelf, and 
© indeed ſhe had profited much; and if ſhe had ſtarted 
„ objections, it was only to give him occaſion to clear 
« the difficulties, which were above a Woman's under- 
„ ſtanding.” And is it even ſo, ſaid the King, then we 
are Friends again. So he embraced her with great Aﬀec- 
tion, and ſent her away with very tender aſſurances of 
his conſtant Love to her (2). 
was the day appointed for carrying the Queen to the 
Tower, the King going to take the Air in the Garden, 
ſent for her, and preſently after came in the Chancellor, 
with forty of the Guard. But the King ſtept aſide to 
him, and after a little Diſcourſe, was heard to call him 
in an angry tone, Knave, Foil, and Beaſt, Then he came 
again to the Queen, who ſeeing him in a Paſſion with 
the Chancellor, endeavoured to appeaſe him. But the 
King told her, ſhe had no reaſon to plead for him. 


On the morrow, which Burg- 


Theſe two attempts againſt the Archbiſhop and the 97, x, 
Queen, not only proved unſucceſsful, but alfo very pre- ge. 


judicial to the Enemies of the Reformatioa, From thence- 


the Enna 
of the Ke- 


forward the King could not endure them, being ſatisfied finuin, 
their chief aim was to overthrow whatever he had eſta- Burnet. 


bliſhed. 


Gardiner was turned out of favour immediately, Cadet 


and the King would not ſuffer him to be preſent in the Dig. 


Council (3). 


But a greater ſtorm fell on the Duke of Norfolk, and The K 
his Son the Earl of Surrey, Henry almoſt choaked with ri 
Fat, and perceiving his Leg viſibly to grow worſe, Norfulk a 


es ts put 
Duke of 


plainly faw he had not long to live. In this belief, he 4. 2 
conſidered the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey, A 

as two Lords who could greatly imbroil the Prince his Herbert. 
Son, during his Minority, The Duke of Norfolk was u lag. 


as it were, the Head of the favourers of the Pope, and gutnet. 


the old Religion, though, like a good Courtier, he had out- 
wardly complied with all the King's Innovations. Henry 
was contented with this external compliance, though he 
knew he was ever attached to the Pope, whoſe Party 
was till very powerful in England, and that his Son the 


Earl of Surrey was in the ſame Sentiments. This ſufficed 


to inſpire him with a juſt ſear, that after his death, theſe 


l Gratitude, She was a reformer in her heart, and two Lords, aſſiſted by the Pope, the Emperor, and their 
„„ Burr the King's Phyſician, who loved Cranmer, went and told the King what a ſtrange thing he had ſeen : The Primate of oll England 
tent at the Cc, dow unany the Featmen and Servants, Whereupon the King ſent to the Board to have him brought in immediately. Burnet, 


I me J. p. 2 


Whether the ling had really deſigned her Ruin or not, is difterently repreſented by the Writers who lived next_ that time. 
% Herbert, belicic ir was not fo much the King's Intenticn to uſe the rigor of the Law, . 
though it appears By Gardiner's ſubmifſion, extant in our Records, that not long after he fell into 


« whether on this occaſion, or thit he was a ſpecial Friend to the Duke of Norfolk, (who was now alſo in diſgrace } or any ot do his Son Edwerd VI. 


Loid Herbrrt Jays, 


z 


Some, fays the 
as to deter her from reading forbidden Books, p. 263. 

the King's diſpleaſure, 
her . Cauſe, is not there 


wrermind, However, the King exc!uded htm out of the Number of thoſe whom he appointed hit Executors, and Counſellors 


(/ 1 FF. — 263. 


Friends, 


1546, 


| + F dert. 
Burnet. 


They are ſent 
tele Tower. 
Herbert. 

Se w. 
Burnet. 


The Rue UV- 
riverfities 
dt? # prof: rwved 
Flerbert. 
Eur net. 


AR. bub. 
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Book XV. 


Friends, would labour to ſet the Crown on the Head of 
the Princeſs Mary, and ſo what he had been at ſuch 
pains to eſtabliſh during his Reign, would be entirely 
overthrown. And indeed, he could not queſtion, if that 
Party prevailed, they would deem his Divorce with Ca- 
therine of Arragon null and void. In which caſe, Mary 
was his only lawful Iflue, and the Prince his Son a Ba- 
{tzrd, He could hope for no remedy to this Evil from 
the Parliament, having learnt by long Experience, with 
how much eaſe that Body conſiſting of ſo many Mem- 
bers, was carried away with the prevailing Party, He 
thought therefore, the beſt and ſhorteſt way to prevent 
theſe miſchiefs, and free himſelf from his Fears, was, 
not to leave theſe two Lords behind him, whom he be- 
lieved capable of diſturbing his Son's Minority, and even 
of robbing him of the Crown. For this ſole Reaſon their 
ruin was reſolved, after which, ſome pretenſe was to be 
ſound. And this is ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have 
the power in their hands. As ſoon as it was perceived, 
his Affection for the Father and Son was grown cold, 
there were Perſons ready to inſinuate, they had pernicious 
deſigns againſt the State (1), and only waited his death to 
put them in execution ; that the Earl of Surrey had re- 
fuſed ſeveral good Matches (2) ſince the loſs of his Coun- 
teſs, and it was generally reported, he aſpired to the Prin- 
ceſs Mary : That it was not without ſome private reaſon 
he uſed the Arms of St. Edward the Confeſſor, though his 
Father had taken them out of his *Scutcheon, but how- 
ever the Duke himſelf had left that quarter blank, in 
order to reſume that at a proper ſeaſon. Upon theſe ge- 
neral Accuſations, the King ordered them to be arreſted, 
and ſent to the Tower (3). After that, care was taken to 
let the Publick know, that they who had any thing to 
ſay againſt the Priſoners, ſhould be graciouſly heard, and 
the King would pardon all Perſons concerned- in any Plot 
with them, who would come and make a diſcovery (4). 
Some time before this Affair was begun, the King re- 
ſtored the two Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, to 
all their Eſtates, Rents, and Privileges, though by the 


Act of Parliament which gave the Lands of the Colleges 


to the King, they were to be ſuppreſſed. It might be 
thought very ſtrange, the Parliament ſhould not diſtin- 
guiſh theſe two Univerſities from the reſt of the Col- 
leges, conſidering their Antiquity, and the Advantages 
the Kingdom had thence received, and daily did receive, 
if it had not been now frequently ſeen, that they had long 
acted ſolely by the direction of the Court. It is probable, 
the King remained long doubtful, whether he ſhould diſ- 
ſolve or preſerve theſe two Univerſities, ſince having re- 
ceived their humble Petitions, the beginning of the year, 
he made them wait for his anſwer till Oclaber. Nay, it 
was talked at Court for ſome time, of making great Al- 
terations in their Charters. But at laſt, the King re- 
ſolved to continue them upon the ſame foot they had all 
along been. Shortly after, on the 19th of December, he 
founded Trinity College in Cambridge, which is one of 
the nobleſt Foundations of that kind in Europe (5). 

Mean while, diligent ſearch was making by the King's 


- order, after every _ that could ſerve to form an Im- 


peachment againſt the Duke of Nerfalt, and the Earl his 
Son ; the King, who found himſelf near his end, being ab- 
ſolutely bent, they ſhould go out of the World before 


(1) Their chief Accuſers were ſome. of their own Family. 


20. H E N R. X VIII. 


him. In this Interval, he ordered his Will, made juſt 
before his late Expedition into France, to be brought him, 
and peruſing it, cauſed Gardiner's name to be ſtruck out 
of the number of the Counſellors appointed for the 
Council of State, during Edward's Minority. Sir Au- 
thony Breton, who was preſent, would have ſpoke in the 
Biſhop's behalf (6). But the King anſwered, he knew 
Gardiner, and though he himſelf could govern him, yet 
none of thoſe who were to come after him would be able 
to do it. 

This Will, extant in the Calletian of the Publick Als, 
is dated December the zoth, 1546, and the King's name 
is at the bottom, with thoſe of ten Witneſſes, But it j: 
hard to know for certain, whether it was ſigned with 
the King's own hand. This was afterwards queſtioned. 
Mr. Rymer, who collected the Records, would have done 
well to have put the thing out of diſpute, and informed 
the world, whether he had the Original in his hands, and 
if ſo, whether the King's name was his own Hand-wri 
ting, This he might have eafily known, by comparing 
his name on the Will, with his uſual Signings, of which 
doubtleſs he had ſeveral by him (7). "The Importance of 
this Inquiry conſiſts, in that the Act of Parliament, im- 
powering the King to ſettle the Succeſſion, ordered, it 
ſhould be by Letters Patents under the Great Seal, or by 
his laſt Will, ſigned with his own hand. Now it hap- 
pened afterwards, that the Line of Scotland, not being 
placed in the order which belonged to them, queſtioned 
the Validity of the Will, maintaining, that Henry had 
not ſigned it with his own Hand-writing. Indeed it could 
be alledged againſt this pretenſion, that the Will being 
dated a month before the King's death, there was no 
room to ſuppoſe, Henry was then unable to ſign it. On 
the other hand, it is not impoſſible, that having ordered 
his Will to be tranſcribed the zoth of December, he de- 
layed to ſet his hand, and ſo was prevented by death, 
But there is moreover a ſtrong Preſumption he did not 
ſign it with his own hand, namely, he was, very proba- 
bly, unable to write ſeveral months before his death, 
doubtleſs, by reaſon his Fingers were ſo ſwoln, that he 
could not hold his Pen. This Conjecture is confirmed 
by two Papers in the Callectian of the Publick Aus, both 
prior to the Will. The firſt is a Power of the ziſt of 
Auguſt 1546, given by Henry to three of his Miniſters (8) 
to ſign in his Name, all the Royal Commiſſions, and 
Acts of Grace. The ſecond is a like Power of the 16th 
of October following, to ſome of his Council to put the 
King's Stamp to, and Seal with his Signet, all Acts to 
which the King's hand was required (9). The reaſon al- 
ledged for theſe Powers, was taken from the multiplicity of 
Affairs, wherewith the King was overwhelmed. But as 
he had never leſs than at that time, it is extremely pro- 
bable, this was only a cloke to hide his Indiſpoſitiori. 
However, as this diſpute, which concerned only the 
Royal Family of Scotland, was ended by the Acceſſion of 
that Family to the Throne of England, it is now of no 
conſequence. And therefore it ſuffices to mention where- 


in it conſiſted (10). Here follows the manner wherein 0-4. of the 


Henry ſettled the Succeſſion, purſuant to the Power given 
him by Act of Parliament in the year 1543. 


I. Prince Edward and all his Poſterity, 


The Ducheſs, Daughter of Edward Stafford Duke of Buckingham, had, for above but 


years, been parted from the Duke her Husband 3 his Daughter, Mary Ducheſs of Richmond, was grown an extreme Enemy of her Brother. From 
theſe two Ladies came the firſt Information againſt thoſe unfortunate Lords, as appears from Lord Herbert, p. 263, 264. 
2) Henry Howard Earl of Surrey had married Frances Daughter ef the Earl of Oxford, by whom he had two Sons, Themas and Henry, and three 


Daughters. The Duke of Norfolk would have allied himſelf to the Seymenr Family, by engaging his Son to marry the Earl of Hertford's Daughter, 
which his Son would not conſent to, and the Ducheſs of Richmond his — to Sir Thomas Seymour, Herbert, p. 263, 264. 

(3) December 12. Stow, p. 592. 

(4) This year, in the latter end of March, the publick Stews which had long been allowed by the State, were ſuppreſſed. Stow, p. 591. They 
were a continued row of Houſes along the Thames fide in Southwark, cighteen in number, and Aſtinguiſned by Signs. In the Reign of Henry IA. 
there were ſeveral regulations made concerning theſe Houſes, to be ſeen in Stow's Survey of London, Book IV. p. 7. Camden thinks they were called 
Stews, from the Fiſh-ponds near them, for the fatting and cleanſing Pike and Tench. Camden in Surrty.---+- April 27. William Fexliy fell aſleep, and 
could not be waked by any means, till be had ſlept fourteen days and fifteen nights. The King's Phyſicians, as well as the King himſelf, cxamincd him, 
but the Cauſe of his fleeping thus could not be knows. He was Potter to the Mint in the Tower, When he auwcke he thought he had Qlept but wwe 
night, He lived forty one ycars after, till 1587, Stew, p. 891. Hollingſh. p. 972+» += = Of much the ſame nature is what we find mentioned in Ry - 
mer's Fed. There is, in Vol. XIV. p. 447, 4 Bull of Clement VII, for John Scot a Layman in the Dioceſe of Gl/aſrew in Scet/and, who lived a 
hundred and fix days without Focd. ------ This year, on Feb. 18. died the famous Martin Luther aged fixty three years. Sleidan, I. 16. --- -- In hony 
4 Reign ( though the particular time is not mentioned) was ipſtituted the Government of the Preſident of the North; Teal biſhop of Durbam was 
the firſt Preſident, 

(5) It was founded out of three others, St. Michael's Collęge, built by Harvey of Stanton, in Edward II's days; Xing t. Hall, founded by Edward III; 
and Fig oicke, or Fyſycke Hoſtel, King Henry founded it for a Maſter, and fixty Fellows and Scholars, but it has been fince augmented by ſeveral be- 
nefactions. Camden in Cambr.,. --«-- About the fame time the King alſo founded Chrift-Churth Hoſpital in London, and endowed it with five hundred 
Marks. It was, before the Supprethon, a Convent of Franciſcans or Grey 'Friers, but the King beſtowed both the Ground and buildings of the taid 
Convent, as alſo the adjoining Hoſpital of St. Bartbolomewv, on the City, for the relief of the poor - Srow, p- 592. 

(6) Thinking it was only an oem'ffion. Horner, Tom. I. p. 349. | 

(7) Some Gentlemen were deputed in Queen Anne's Reign, by Perſons of the firſt Rank in the Kingdom, to go to the Chapter Hr uſe of W;Aminſor 
Al hey, to ſearch for the original Will among the Records of the Exchequer. They found- one conſiſting of ſeveral Sheets of ſoft coarſe Paper, tack cd to- 
gether with a bra'd of gicen and white Ribband 3 the Writing of a mean and flovenly Character. The Will was figned on the Top of the firft, 
and the end of the laſt Page, with the King's hand-writing, as pretended, but the Character was fairer than ever he could make, and the Hand ft fi, 
he a 22 _ Upon comparing his Name on the Will, with his Stamp and his uſual Hand-writing, it agreed with neither. See Acta 

K. p- 348. Vol. III. 

8, Sir Anthony Denny, Jobs Gate Ed and William Clere Gent. Rymer, Tom. 15. p. 101» 

(9) There ih the like Order before, dated Ofober 13. 1545. Ibid, p. 81. 6 

(10) Mit/and Secretary to the Queen of Scotland, accounted the ableſt Man of his Nation at that time, in a Letter to Sir Wilham Cecil, after- 
wirds Lord Hurleig b, fays, © The King neither figned the Will, nor ordered the Stamp to be put to it - He had been oft defired to fign it, bur always 
** Put it off ; But when he ſaw his death approaching, one William Clarke, Servant to Thomas wy, put the Stamp to it, and ſome Gentlemen 
** that were waiting without, were called in to ſign as Witneſſes, For this he appealed to the Depoſition of the Lord Paget, and defired the Mar- 
„ qui's of Minch fler and Nortbamptont, the Earl of Pembroke, Sir William Petre, Doctor Batz, &c, might be examined, and their Depoli:ions entered 


in the Chancery. He alſo appealed to the criginal Will, by which it would appear, that it was not ſigned but ſtamped only ; and thereſore not being 
II. The 


According o the At of Parlament, was of no force”, Set this Letter in Burnet, Vol, I. p. 349 j and Colle. p. 267+ 


Act Pub. 
XV. p. 110. 


Act. Pub. 
XV. p to 


Succeſſion, 


19 


Ih, P. 102. 
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II. The Children he might have by his preſent Queen, 
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1546, at Guild-Hall (2), before the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 1547. 

or any other whom he ſhould marry after her. Mayor, and other Commiſſioners, and put upon an Inqueſt 
III. The Princeſs Mary and her Iſſue, provided ſhe of Commoners, becauſe he was not a Peer of the Realm, 
married with the aſſent and conſent of the Executors of the Duke his Father being alive. Several Witneſſes were Herber:. 

N his laſt Will and Teſtament, or of the major part of thoſe examined, whoſe Depoſitions the Lord Herbert has in- P. 263,264, 

who ſhould then be alive, given under their Hands and ſerted in his Hiſtory. But there appears nothing ſuffici- 

ö | Seals. This conſent of the Executors, was a condition ent to convict him of High-'Treafon, of which he was 

__ ſo annexed to the Right he granted Mary to ſucceed in accuſed, What was chiefly urged againſt him was his 

= her turn, that without it, his intent was, ſhe ſhould en- giving St, Edward's Arms, from whence it was inferred, 

= tirely forfeit her Title to the Crown. 25 he aſpired to the Throne. However, the King being re- 

f N IV. The Princeſs Elizabeth upon the ſame condition ſolved he ſhould die, he received ſentence of death, and 

= with Mary. was beheaded [ on Tower-Hill ] the igth of Fanua- 

= V. Frances Brandon eldeſt Daughter of his Siſter Mary ry (3) 

| be and the Duke of Suffolk. Mean while the Duke of Norfolk uſed all forts of means 73 Dit: % 

v1 VI. Eleanor Brandon, Frances's younger Siſter, to obtain the King's pardon. He knew him well enough Norfolk 

} to be ſenſible, that nothing but an entire ſubmiſſion was 1 7 

[ If all theſe Perſons ſhould happen to die without Heirs, capable of appeaſing him. To this end, he wrote him a Pardn, 

or their Iſſue come to fail, it was the King's Will, that very humble and ſubmiſſive Letter, declaring he could not * 

| the Crown ſhould go to the next rightful Heirs. By that call to mind he had ever offended him, and entreated him 3; ah 

| he could mean only Mary the young Queen of Scotland, for God's ſake to let him know the cauſe of his diſ- 

4 Grand-daughter of his eldeſt Siſter Margaret, who ought grace, He prayed likewiſe, that his accuſers might be 
naturally to have preceded the Children of the King's brought face to face before his — or at leaſt his 
younger Siſter Mary. | Council, that his cauſe might be maturely examined, He 

Laſtly, he added, that in caſe Mary performed not the knew not, he ſaid, that he had offended any Man, other- 
condition required of her, the Crown ſhould devolve to wile than in appearing very zealous againſt the Sacramenta- 
Elizabeth, as if Mary had died without Heirs, rians. But therein he had only complied with his Majeſty's 

In like manner, if Elizabeth neglected to perform the ſentiments and orders, He concluded with conjuring him, 

; ſame condition, his intent was, that the Crown ſhould to be ſatisfied with taking all or part of his Lands and 

N go to Frances Brandon, as if Elixabeth had died without Goods as he pleaſed, leaving him only a ſubſiſtance. 

. Iſſue. This Letter produced a quite contrary effect to what 

F P xecutort, He appointed for Executors of his laſt Will thirteen the Duke expected. By clearing himſelf, he accuſed the 

Lords, moſt of whom were Privy Counſellors, as the King of injuſtice, an offence which would not have been 

+ Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, Chancellor Mriotheſſey, the Ear] eaſily pardoned, though his deſtruction had not been re- 

f of Hertford young Edward's Uncle, Cc. Theſe thir- ſolved. The Duke ſeeing the King unmoved, ſigned, Heben, 

N teen (1) Executors were alſo nominated for the Prince the 12th of January, before the Lord Chancellor and ſe- p. 205 

| his Succeſſor's Privy-Council, till he was eighteen years veral other Privy-Counſellors, a Writing wherein he con- Betas. 

a of age. Moreover, he named certain Perſons who were felled, “ That on ſeveral occaſions he had been guilty of 
to be called to the Council upon extraordinary occa- High- Treaſon, in concealing from the King that his 
lions. « Son the Earl of Surrey bore the Arms of St. Edward 

PI He ordered his Executors to pay firſt all his debts, „the Confefſor, which did only belong to the King:: 


and then to make good all his grants to ſeveral particu- ** 
1 lar Perſons. ever ſince his Father's death, the Arms of England, 
5 2 He made the Prince his Son Heir to all his Goods, „ with a difference of the Labels of Silver, which were 
7 Plate, Jewels, Money, Cannons, Ammunition, Ships, “ the proper Arms of the King's eldeſt Son, and of no 
with all things belonging thereto, and charged him to be © other. That he owned this to be High-Treafon by the 
guided by the advice of thoſe who were appointed for “ Laws of the Realm; and that he ſigned this ſubmiſ- 
his Privy-Counſellors, till he had attained to eighteen “ fion without compulſion | or advice, J and threw him- 
years of age, | <«« ſelf entirely upon the King's mercy. ” 

He gave, till their Marriage, to his Daughters Mary Very probably the Duke was induced of himſelf, or by H. u. 


That himſelf had born in the firſt quarter of his Arms, 


* 


cellor Mriotheſley, Earl of Hertford young Edxvard's Uncle, Lord St. 


Jebn, Lord Ruſſel, Viſcount Lifle, Biſhop Turftal. 


Lac. ind Elizabeth a yearly penſion of three thouſand pounds the advice of his friends, to make this confeflion, in the 2417 
Sterling, and to each a portion of ten thouſand pounds belief, he ſhould never obtain his pardon, unleſs he con- 2 
or more, if the Executors thought proper. ſeſſed himſelf guilty, that the King might have room to 
He left his Queen a Legacy of three thouſand Pounds, ſhow mercy. But it was all to no purpoſe. His ruin 
either in Jewels or Plate, as ſhe pleaſed, and a thouſand was reſolved, and the King was not wont to deſiſt from 
pounds in ready Money beſides her Dower. ſuch reſolutions when once they were taken, Mean 
Laſtly, he gave five hundred Marks to each of his while, as it was eaſy to ſee that the Peers, who were the 
Executors who were Lords, and to the others three hun- Duke's proper judges, could not condemn him upon the 
dred each, | evidences which were to be produced againſt him, the 
Remark m The moſt extraordinary thing in this Will was, the King thought he ſhould more eaſily compaſs his ends by 
Henry's King's paſſing over in ſilence the poſterity of his eldeſt an Act of Attainder, So the Parliament meeting at this 
22 Siſter Margaret, or at leaſt his placing them after the time, a Bill of Attainder was brought into the Houſe of 
eeſfion. Line of his youngeſt Siſter Mary. Beſides, the clauſe Lords, and read three times, on the 18th, 19th, and zcth 
in his Will, which ſaid that after the poſterity of Elzanuor of January, and paſſed. In all likelihood the Duke's 
Brandon, the Crown ſhould go to the next Heir, muſt conſeſſion under his own hand, contributed very much to 
have been favorably explained for this firſt branch, ſince the paſling of the Bill. At leaſt it ſerved for an excuſe 
theſe general words were liable to ſundry interpretations. to thoſe who durſt not oppoſe it. The Bill being ſent 
Wl This was the effect of the power, the Parliament had down to the Commons, was read thrice, and ſent up alſo 
* given the King, to ſettle the Succeſſion, or rather to un- paſſed on the 24th of January. According to the me- 
13 1 ſettle and put it in a horrible confuſion, if Divine Pro- thod, too frequently practiſed in this Reign, it contained 
Fi vidence had not taken more care of it than he. It is not only general accuſations, without ſpecifying any thing, 
1 poſſible to deviſe any other reaſon of his proceedings, than except the Duke's bearing the Arms of England, with 
4 his hatred of the Scots, and his fear that the Kingdom of three Labels of Silver. It was very ſtrange, that his Arms 
| England would one day fall under the Dominion of a ſhould not have been taken notice of before, which he had 
i Prince or Princeſs of that Nation, which however all born ſo long in the fight of the King himſelf, and the 
* his precautions could not hinder. whole Court, which he had received from his Anceſtors, 
| 1547 Whilſt the King was ordering his Will to be tran- and for which he had the opinion of the Heralds. Ihe ag. pub. 
Ks The Ear! of ſcribed, the Nuke of Norfol#s and the Earl of Surrey's Bill having paſſed in both Houſes, the Lord Chancellor, XV. p. 1b 
{ Surrey 's proceſs was forming with great warmth. The King be- the Earl of Hertford, and ſome other Lords were com- 
— ing reſolved to diſpatch theſe two Lords, nothing was miſſioned under the Great-Seal to give the Royal aſ- 
N ster. able to ſave them. The Son was firſt brought to his Trial ent (4). After that, a Warrant was ſent to the Lieute- 4 2 
Burnet. vo 
| Hollingſh. (1) There are ſixteen named in all, of whom there were only ſeven that were Lords or Biſhops 3 wiz. the Archb'ſhop of Canterbury, Lord Cha- 


The reſt were, dir Anrhbony 


Brown, ir Edward Montague, Juitice Bromley, Sir Edward North, Sir William Paget, Sir Antbeny Denny, dir William - Harbard, Sir Edward 


Motten, and Dr, Wootton his brother. 
(2) January 13. Herbert, p. 264. 


3) Henry Harvard eldeſt Son of Thomas third Duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth Daughter of Fdward Stafford Duke of Bucbingbam) died much pitied, 


being a Man of great Parts and high (ourage, with many other ncble Qualities, 
Severity, which loaded the Seymours with a popular Odium that they could nev-r overcome. 


His Sentence was generally condemned as an Act ot high Injuſt ce ard 
dir Richard Southavel depoſing, that he knew certain thirgs 


of the Earl, which touched his Fidelity to the King; the Earl vehemently affirmed himſelf a true Man, ard cfiered to fight in his Shirt with Bis 


Accuſet. 


As to his giving the Arms of the Conteflor, he ſaid he did it according to the opinion of the King's Herald. 


His Siſter Mary, Puchels of 


Richmond being examined, confeſſed that the Earl her Brother ſhould ſay, Theſe new Men ( meaning the Seymour: ) loved no Nebiliy, ard if God 
called awey the King, they ſhould ſmart for it, with ſeme other paſſionate words and circumſtantial Speeches, little for his advantage. He lies buried 
at Framlingbam in the County of Suffelk. Herbert, pe 263, &c. Bret, Tom: I. p. 345, &c, Deda le Barim, Vol. II. p- 27.5 


(4) Which they did January 27+ Journals Park, 
: 


nant 


1547. 


He ejca 
oper 


Cranmer 


raires to 


ring the 


Book XV. 


nant of the Tawer, to cut off the Duke's head the 29th 
of January, But happily for him the King died the 
nit ht before, and the Council did not think it adviſeable to 
begin the new Reign with the execution of one of the 
greateſt Lords of the Kingdom. It is to be obſerved, 
that during all the proceedings both of the Court and the 
Parliament againſt the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 


Duke's pro» Surrey, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury withdrew to Croy- 


cen. 
= 


The King's 


death ap- 
proach, 


don, without ever appearing at Court. As theſe two Lords 
were juſtly deemed his moſt mortal enemies, he would not 
be accuſed of being concerned in what was tranſacting a- 
gainſt them. ; 
Whilſt theſe Proceſſes were forming, the King was ſeiz- 
ed in his bed with an illneſs which brought him inſenſi- 
bly to his end. However, the conſideration of the ac- 
count he was going to render to God, was not capable of 
moving him to uſe compaſſion towards two Lords, of one 
of the moſt antient Families in England, who had done 
him great Services, and hitherto were guilty of no crime 
which deſerved ſo ſevere a puniſhment. On this occaſion, 
prevailed, as on many others, paſſion and policy in the 
King's mind, over juſtice and mercy. He was bent, at 
any rate; to ſacrifice theſe two Lords to his Son's ſafety, 
and to eſtabliſh; by their death, all the alterations he had 
made in Religion, being perſwaded they would uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy them. The ſequel plainly 
ſhowed, he was not miſtaken with regard to the Duke of 
Norfolk who ſurvived him. This Lord's Life, preſerved 


(1) The Reader may fee Henry 


20. HE N R Y. VIII. 


by a ſort of Miracle, was a demonſtration, how vain are 1547, 
humane precautions, when contrary to the decrees of 
God, | 

The King's illneſs continually increaſed, and no Man #- i: war. 


dared to warn him of his approaching end. Every one 
was afraid that a Prince who was always approached 


as a Crime, and puniſh it according to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, by which thoſe who ſhould dare to foretell the 
King's death, were adjudged Traitors. But at laſt Sir An- 
thony Denny, one of his Privy-Counſellors, had the courage 


and charity to warn him that he had but a few hours to 


live. The King thanked him, and expreſied his great 
grief and horror for all the Sins of his paſt Life. 


ef 
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of vir 


approach 
* * . . Fnd. 
with trembling, would look upon this charitable warning Barnet. 


He 


fone: 


Siga. of” 


ere- Reper'tance+ 


upon, Denny asked him if any Clergyman ſhould be ſent Ibid. 


for, and he faid, if any, it ſhould be the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, But Cranmer, being then at Croydon, could 
not come till the King was ſpeechleſs. 


He fend: 


He had but juſt 7 ©" 


m 


r, and 


time to deſire him to give ſome ſign of his dying in can ſpeat; 


the Faith of Chrift, The King ſqueezed his 
and preſently after expired in the night between the 28th 
and 2gth of January 1546-7, in the fifty-ſixth year of 
his age, having reigned thirty-ſeven years and nine months. 
His death was kept private three days. Probably 


hand, He diet. 


H-r dert. 
Burnet. 


the Hi: Death 


Council took time to conſult whether the Duke of N- r pri- 


Lord Chancellor fignified to both Houſes, that the King 
was dead and the Parliament thereby diſſolved (t), 


„Character drawn at length by the Lord Herberr. But as his Life and Actions ſufficiently make bim known, I fh 


only add what Biſhop ZBurner ſays of him at the End of his firſt Volume of the Hiſtoty of the Reformation. King Henry VI1Ih is rather to be reckoned 


among the Great than the Good Princes. 


his Faults, and taxed his Cruelty. But as neither of them were moch obliged to him, ſo none have taken ſo much care to ſ-t forth his 
as his Enemies have done to en'arge on his Vices. I do not deny that he is to be numbered among the ill Princes, yet | cannot rank 
omb, begun in Copper and gilt, but not finiſhed. The Reader may ſee the 


Worft;------King 
Model of what it was intended to be, in Speed, p. 784. 


Henry's Body lies buried at Windſor, under a moſt ſtately T 


He exerciſed ſo much Severity on Men bf both Perſwaſions, that the Writers of both Sides have laid open 


Qua | ities, 


im with the 


By Indentures of the 1ſt. and 23d. of Henry VIII. x Pound weight of Gold of the Old Standard, was to be coined into twenty ſeren Pounds by Tale ; 


wiz. into twenty four Sovereigns, at 22 5. 6d. a piece, or forty 


eight Rials at 11s. 3 d. a piece, or ſeventy two Angels at 7. 6 d. a piece, or eighty 


one George-Nobles at 6s $d. a piece, or one hundred and forty four half Angels at 3s. 9d. a piece, or one hundred and fix'y two Forty penny- 
-_ at 35. 4d. a piece; and a pound weight of Gold of the fineneſs of twenty two Carats only, was to be coined into one hundred Crowns and a 

f of the double Roſe, or two hundred and one half Crowns, making by Tale twenty five Pounds two Shillings and Six-pence z and a pound we ght of 
Silver of the Old Sterling, was coined into one hundred and thirty five Groats, or two hundred and (eventy balf Grosts, or five handred and forty 
Sterlings, (or Pence, ) or one thouſend and eighty Half-pence, or two thouſand one hundred and fixty Farthings ; ſo that every pound weight of Sterling 


Silver was coined into forty five Shillings by Tale .- In the 34 


th. of this Reign, a pound weight of Gold of twenty three Carats fine, and one 


Carat Allay, was coined into twenty eight Pounds fixteen Shillings by Tale ; by which Indenture there were coined Sovereigns at 20 . piece, Half - 


Sovereigus at 1. Angels at 8 s. and 
coined into forty eight Shillings 
—.— In the 36th. of Henry V 
viz. into thirty Sovereigns at 205. a piece, or fixty 


er- Angelets at 2. a piece; and a pound weight of Silver of ten Ounces fine, and two Ounces Aly, was 
Tale, namely, into Teſtoons (which were 12 d. a piece) Groats, Half-groats, Pence, Half. pence, and Farthings. 
a pound weight of Gold of twenty two Carats fine, and two Carats Allay, was coined into thirty Pounds by T le; 
Half-Sovereigns at 10 f. a piece, or one hundred and twenty Crowns at 5 . a piece, or two hundred 


and forty Half-Crowns : And the King had two Carats of fine Gold for Coinage, which yielded him fifty *hilling«. Silver was coined by the ſime 
Indenture, of fix Ounces fine and fix Ounces Allay, into forty eight Shillings by Tale. It was coined into Teſtoons, Groats, Half-Groats, Pence, Half- 
— and Far things. In the 37th. of this Reign, a pound weight of Gold of twenty Carats fine, and four Carats Allay, was coined into thirty 

ounds by Tale, as in the laſt; and the King had four Carats which yielded him five Pounds two Shillings : And a pound weicht of Silver, of four 
Ounces fine, and eight Ounces Allay was coined into forty _ t Shilling: by Tale, which raiſed the pound weight of fiae Gold to thirty fix Pounds; 


and the pound weight of fine Silver to ſeven Pounds four 


77 
. r} " 
ww; * 


The Gold Coins of Heery VIIL are Sovereigns Rials, Half-Sovereiz 
and half-Crowns : And the g - — 


Silver, which were firſt coined by this King - Henry's 


twixt H. I. crowned, HENRIC. Vl. 


| Angels George-Nobles half and rter Ange ls, forty-penny Pieces, Crowns 

Silver-Coins, Teſtoons, Groats, half Groats, Nerlings, Half-pence, Aer which may be added Crown-Pieces of 

ro _ NA ages yd 2 Nao La — HENRIC. 4 D. G. AGL FRANCIE Z HIB. REX th- King ia 
Robes crowned upon his Throne e Ker Arms of and England | Horted 

Dragon, IHS. AVE. TRANSIENS PER MED. ILLOR. IBAT. (Fig. 5. > Angel of At b. ike l. Fab 5 

this Inſcription on the Reverſe, CRVX. AVE. SPES. VNICA. The Crown 

RVTILANS. ROSA SIN. SPINA. 


a Lion and a 
) The Angel of this King is like his Fath+r's 3, » half Angel has 
and Hall-Cromn of Gold, have on one fide a large Roſs and Crown be- 


Reverſe, the Arms of France and England quartered under a Crown ; 


and H. 1.-----DEL. O. R. AGLIE Zz. FRA. DNS. HIBERNIE. ( Fig. 6. I for the Silver- Coins, there were two forts of Teſtoons or Shil- 


lings. That of fine Silver exhibits the King half faced, whereof one has CIV 
of a baſer Allay, has on one fide HENRIC. VIII. DI. RA. AGL. FRA. Z. HIB. REX. 
The Groat has his Head with the fide Face, HENRIC. VIII. DI. GR. AGL- Z.*FRANC. Reverſe, the Arms, 
Another has HENRIC. VIII. DI. ORA. REX. ANGLIE: Reverſe FRANCIE. ET. HIBERNIE REX. 
Some coined by Cardinal Wolſey at York, have a Cardinal's Hat under the Arms. 

and Scepter. H. D. G. ROA SINE SPIA. (Fig 2.) The 
is diſtinguiſhed from Half-pence, which it was not before,) and a Croſs and Pellets on the 


likewiſe crowned. 1. 
POSVI, S.. Aru ) 
between the Letters H. and N. crowned ( Fig- 7+ 
1 „ on a Throne, with 
arthing has on one « Portcullice ( whered 
cher. (Fig. 4.) * 
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and ſometimes without) the 
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AS EBORACI. The other Shilling, called the bread-faced Shilling, 
Reverſ:, POSVI, &c. a Roſe crowned, with H. R. 


a crowned Harp 
His Pence and 
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folk ſhould be executed. At laſt, after three days, the 30 
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DIRECTIONS concerning the Genealogical Tables. 


IS TOR repreſents to us four things, which are eſſential to it: 1. The Events: 2. The Place where 

3. The Time when they happened: 4. The Perſons who were the Actors. If therefore, in order to under- 

ſtand a Hiſtory perfectly, it is neceſſary to have a Knowledge of the Country where the Scene of the Actions 
lies, by means of Geography, and of the Times wherein they were tranſacted by Chronology ; it is no leſs requiſite 
to know the Perſons concerned, by the help of Genealogies, which very often diſcover the motives and reaſons of "Things. 
Nay, Genealogy has this great advantage above Geography and Chronology, that whereas theſe laſt preſent to the 
Mind ſome particular Actions only; the bare.Names in a Genealogical Table, form, if I may fo fay, an Abſtract of 
all the remarkable events in thoſe Perſons lives, | | 

Nothing is more eaſy than to make Genealogies ; but it is very hard to draw them up in a clear and diſtin man- 
ner, and to obſerve a fix'd and conſtant method, which repreſents to the Eye and Mind what one looks after, without the 
leaſt trouble, This I have endeavoured tv do, by means of the following Rules, which it will be proper to lay before 
the Reader, 

1. The Genealogical Tables are divided by horizontal Lines, marked, 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. On the firſt Line is 
placed the Name of the common Stock, whoſe Poſterity is ſet down on the other Lines. Thus all that are placed on 
the ſame horizontal Line, ( or between the ſame Figures) are at an a diſtance, or in the ſame Degree from the com- 
mon Original. Hence may be ſeen by the caſt of an Eye, the number of Generations from the common Root, and 
the Degrees of Conſanguinity between the Deſcendants. For inſtance, in the Table of / aden's Poſterity, Moden being 
the common Stock of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, Hengi/t, firſt King of Kent, is placed on Line (6), by which is meant 
that Hengiſt is the fifth Deſcendant from Moden. Afterwards, in the Genealogical Table of the Kings of Kent, Hengift 
is placed on a Line marked (6), by which means one may immediately ſee how many degrees any one of Hengi/t's De- 
ſcendants were removed from Moden. 

England ceaſing to be under the Dominion of the Saxons by the Conqueſt of the Normans, inſtead of Moden, William 
the Conqueror is made the common Root of the Engliſh Kings down to the preſent Time. Accordingly, in the Ge- 
nealogy of William the Conqueror, his name ſtands upon the Line marked (1.) to denote his being the Stock from 
whence all the others ſpring, For inſtance, Edward III, in this Table, being on Line (9.) in the Table of his own 
Poſterity, he is placed at the ſame Number, to ſhew it is only a Continuation of the Genealogy of Milliam the Con- 

ueror, 
y 2. The Sons are always placed according to the Order of their Birth, from the left hand towards the right, by which 
means the eldeſt Branches are diſtinguiſhed from the younger, at one view. The ſame Order is not obſerved with re- 
gard to the Daughters, who are placed in the void Spaces, ſo as to prevent the Lines from running out to too great a 
length. But however, the elder ſtands always on the left hand of the younger Siſter, 

3- The Children of the ſame Prince are placed fo, that their Father ſtands in the Line over them, juſt in the mid- 
dle, which faves a great deal of trouble and confuſion. 

4. As the only end of theſe Genealogical Tables is to facilitate the reading of this Hiſtory, ſeveral Perſons who 
died young, or unmarried, or without Iſſue, and the like, are omitted. | 

5. One of the chief things which render Genealogies plain and uſeful, is to load them with as few words as poſſible. 
By which means the blank Spaces will remain the larger between the names, than which nothing contributes more 
to make the Tables clear and diftint, This is the reaſon the following Abbreviations are made uſe of, as, E. for Earl, 
D. for Duke, K. for King, Q. for Queen, W. for Wife, d. for died. The Names written in /tatan Character, 
under thoſe that are part of the Genealogy, denote the Huxband or Wives, For inſtance, 9 Nia. 0 This 


Ricula of Kent. ) 
ſignifies that Sledda married Ricula Princeſs of Kent. When two or more Names are under another, with Numbers 


before them, this means, iſt. Wife, zd. Wife, 3d. Wife, or Husband, Oc. 
6. Laſtly, Each King has a Number annext, to denote the order of Succeſſion, and in what rank each ſucceeded 


to the Crown, This is abſolutely neceſſary in the Succeſſion to the Throne of England, where the order of the 
Branches was not always obſerved, 
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